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Grind  0fid  Mix  Yoiir  0wn  Feed 
Vending  Machines  Boost  Milk  Seies 
OE  What's  Your  Foultry  Score? 

Hew  to  Breed  the  Dairy  Cow  of  the  Future  3 


says  Walter  M.  Reed,  Jr.,  manager  of  Walter  M.  Reed  &  Sons  Farms, 

Fort  Fairfield,  Maine  ^  f  ^ 

'  When  superior  traction  means  getting  extra  rounds  ot  work 

done  each  day,  it’s  no  wonder  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grip®  tires  make  a  tremendous  hit  with  New  England  farmers. 
Better  traction  is  only  one  of  many  reasons  why  Walter  Reed, 
Jr.,  goes  for  Firestones  in  a  big  way.  As  manager  of  one  of 
Maine’s  leading  seed  potato  producing  concerns,  he’s  found 
that,  on  his  10  tractors  and  10  trucks,  nothing  can  match 
Firestones  for  sheer  toughness — to  ward  off  cuts  and  bruises, 
and  stay  on  the  job  longer. 

“In  our  clay  soil.  Firestones  run  cleaner  so  we  get  more  trac¬ 
tion,”  says  Walter  Reed,  Jr.,  “and  on  our  rolling  ground  the 
extra  traction  Firestones  deliver  means  getting  more  work  done 
each  day.  For  us.  Firestones  wear  longer.  And  when  it  comes 
to  service,  our  dealer  really  takes  care  of  us.” 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  soon.  If  you  have  any  tire 
trouble  he  will  loan  you  new  Firestone  tires  to  use  while  yours 
are  repaired  or  retreaded. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Copyright  1958, 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 


Formula  for  Success  in 
Dairy  Farming 

We  are  thinking  of  buying  a  dairy 
farm  in  New  York  and  would  like  to 
know  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk 
and  also  what  it  sells  for.  How  many 
cows  should  we  have  to  pay  off  a 
$10,000  mortgage?  j.  n. 

The  cost  of  producing  milk  varies 
greatly.  Some  recent  figures  indicate 
it  ranges  from  $3.22  to  $7.47  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  with  an  average  of  $4.32. 
These  figures  include  feed  purchased, 
farm  value  of  hay,  silage  and  pasture, 
machinery  and  equipment  costs,  tax¬ 
es,  insurance,  and  paid  and  unpaid 
labor.  The  average  cost  of  providing 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  has  been 
higher  than  the  average  return.  Aver¬ 
ages,  however,  are  deceiving  in  that 
the  efficient  dairymen  are  averaged 
in  with  the  less  efficient. 

There  are  several  factors  that  are 
essential  for  success  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing:  (1)  a  genuine  liking  for  dairy 
cows  and  an  acceptance  of  the  time 
needed  to  do  a  good  job  managing 
and  feeding  them;  (2)  a  farm  with  a 
high  proportion  of  good  tillable  soil; 
(3)  adequate,  well-kept  buildings  and 
a  comfortable  home;  (4)  good  cows 
capable  of  producing  at  least  350 
pounds  of  fat  per  year;  (5)  enough 
cows  to  have  the  volume  of  milk  sold 
per  worker  approach  200,000  pounds 
if  Holsteins  are  the  choice,  and  140,- 
000  pounds  if  you  choose  Jerseys; 
this  means  at  least  20  good  cows; 
(6)  be  assured  of  a  reliable  market 
for  all  your  milk;  (7)  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  will  enable  you  to  do  the 
various  jobs  reasonably  on  time  but 
to  avoid  heavy  expenditures  for 
equipment  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
rented  or  hired. 

The  county  agricultural  agent 
should  be  consulted  before  purchas¬ 
ing  a  farm.  He  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
your  problems  with  you.  Good  farms 
cost  quite  a  bit,  but  they  are  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  compared  to  farms 
which  are  priced  low  due  to  poor 
soils  and  buildings.  r.  a. 


Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

Jan.  6-9  —  Annual  meeting  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Assn.,  Ban¬ 
croft  Hotel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Jan.  7-9  —  Union  Agricultural 
Meeting,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  8-10  —  Northeastern  Weed 
Control  Conference,  Hotel  New 
Yoi’ker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-17  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 

Jan.  16  —  12th  annual  meeting  of 
N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20-24  —  Short  Course,  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding,  Univ.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs. 

Jan.  21-24— N.  Y.  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  Annual  Meeting 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-23  —  Massachusetts  Dairy 
Farmers’  Seminar,  Univ.  of  Mass., 
Amherst. 

Jan.  27-30 — Artificial  Insemination 
Short  Course,  Univ.  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

Jan.  27-31 — Beef  Herdsman’s  Short 
Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVIII  No.  5899 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6,  1945, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Ac^of  March_3,_1879. _ 

Cover  Pictures  by:  John  A.  Smith,  Dickin¬ 
son,  Pa.,  and  H.  Armstrong  Roberts, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Alcartra  Bessie  Ormsby  Korndyke 


best,  the  improvement  of  dairy 
cattle  comes  rather  slowly. 
There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  For  one,  in  no  other  class 
of  livestock  must  selection  be 
based  upon  so  many  individual 
and  transmissable  characters. 
Moreover,  too  few  cows  are  on  test,  and  many 
of  those  actually  enrolled  in  one  or  more  of 
the  testing  programs  are  handled  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  inherited  ability  is  never 
truly  measured.  Improvement  of  any  breed 
of  dairy  cattle  depends  greatly  upon  our 
ability  to  locate  the  best  germ  plasm.  This 
calls  for  a  strong  testing  program,  one  under 
which  is  provided  an  environment  that  will 
permit  the  cows’  genetic  inheritance  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  Another  reason  for  the  relatively 
slow  progress  in  dairy  cattle  improvement  is 
that  there  are  few  truly  great  cattle  breeders. 
Mere  ownership  of  registered  cattle  by  a  man 
does  not  make  him  a  breeder. 

We  are  all  guilty  of  singling  out  individuals 
as  proof  of  rapid  and  great  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  productive  ability  of  our 
breeds.  New  class  leaders  are  dethroning  the 
old  champions  with  increasing  frequency,  it 
is  true,  and  herd  averages  only  dreamed  of  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  being  reported.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  individual  cows  and 
herds  do  not  reflect  the  true  state  of  the 
breeds;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  dairy  breed  as 
a  whole  has  shown  any  substantial  increase  in 
average  production.  This  is  a  little  alarming 
when  we  realize  that  pasture  improvement 
programs  and  modern  haying  equipment  have 
brought  great  improvement  in  the  nutritional 
level  provided  our  dairy  cows.  This  improve¬ 
ment  in  itself  should  bring  a  definite  increase 
in  production.  Where  is  any  improvement  in 
the  inherited  productive  ability  of  the  cows 
themselves?  We  need  to  reappraise  our  breed- 
ing  programs  of  the  past  so  that  we  may  chart 
better  ones  for  the  future. 

Disease-Control  Plan  Backfired 

Thirty  years  ago,  disease  was  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  industry.  Not  only  did  we  lack 
knowledge  of  dairy  cattle  diseases,  but  we 
had  only  few  weapons  with  which  to  fight  them. 
Infection  of  the  udder  was  most  common;  few 
cows  escaped.  Many  herds  had  to  be  destroyed 
while  the  productive  efficiency  of  others  was 
seriously  lowered.  The  problem  was,  of  course, 
a  real  one,  and  as  a  means  of  coping  with  it, 
breeders  began  selecting  out  of  those  families 
that  matured  rapidly  with  high  production  in 
heifer  form.  Whenever  selection  is  based  upon 
a  single  character,  however,  sacrifices  must 
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Harden  Farms  Dutchess  Acacia 


usually  be  made  in  other  often  equally  im¬ 
portant  characters.  The  price  of  this  genetic 
fight  against  mastitis  was  high:  with  early 
maturity  came  the  oversized  udder  that  pre¬ 
sented  both  a  management  and  feeding  prob¬ 
lem.  The  productive  efficiency  of  many  early- 
maturing  heifers  declined  rapidly  as  they  grew 
older  and,  all  too  frequently,  their  mature 
production  failed  even  to  equal  that  which 
they  made  as  heifers.  These  cows  left  our  herds 
young  in  years  but  old  in  wear. 

Proved  Sire  Program  Not  Perfect 

At  about  this  time,  the  proved  sire  program 
had  its  birth.  Designed  to  single  out  and  direct 
attention  to  those  bulls  capable  of  siring  daugh¬ 
ters  with  high  production  in  heifer  form,  the 
program  ignored  type  completely.  Moreover, 
it  sent  many  great  bulls  to  the*  butcher  because 
their  two-year-old  daughters  failed  to  give 
them  a  plus  proving.  How  often  have  I  heard 
breeders  cry  about  the  bulls  that  would  have 
put  them  in  business  had  not  they  sent  them 
to  the  butcher  too  early!  Their  two-year-old 
daughters  failed  to  meet  an  arbitrary  produc¬ 
tion  standard.  Two-year-old  daughters  of  a  bull 
should  not  starve  their  owner,  to  be  sure;  high 
producing  heifers  are  both  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable.  But  they  should  be  heifers  that  possess 
those  characters  their  owner  has  come  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  what  it  takes  to  make  great  aged 
cows,  too.  When  production  of  two-year-old 
daughters  of  a  bull  seems  disappointing,  the 
owner  should  be  sure  to  have  a  very  careful 
look  at  them  before  deciding  the  fate  of  their 
sire.  If,  with  their  low  production,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  are  lacking  in  general  dairy  character, 
that  is,  if  they  are  thick  in  the  thighs,  tight- 
ribbed  and  short-necked,  there  is  little  hope 


Ednachester  Mary.  Man-o-War 

A 


Jane  of  Vernon 


they  will  do  much  better.  But  if  they  are  sharp, 
angular,  and  possess  those  strong  milk 
characteristics  associated  with  the  making  of 
great  aged  cows,  the  bull  is  worth  saving, 
though  perhaps  retiring  him  for  a  time  from 
service.  Conversely,  regardless  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  level  of  a  bull’s  daughters,  if  there  are 
major  type  defects  in  them  that  spell  out  a 
short  productive  life,  he  should  be  eliminated 
quickly. 

Unfortunately,  many  owners  of  registered 
dairy  cattle  even  today  seem  to  think  that  the 
proving  of  a  bull  is  a  major  accomplishment. 
They  sometimes  appear  to  be  more  concerned 
about  this  than  with  the  quality  of  the  cows 
standing  in  their  barns.  The  proved  sire  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  so  completely  sold  to  breeders 
and  owners  of  dairy  cattle  that  it  has  blinded 
some  to  the  realities  of  breeding  great- 
producing,  long-lasting  dairy  cows. 

There  are  two  ways  of  proving  a  bull — one 
real,  the  other  unreal.  In  the  first,__a_bp^eder 
samples  a  bull  with  nothing  else  in  mindliut 
to  measure  the  animal’s  ability  to  improve  the 
standard  of  the  herd.  In  the  second,  one  starts 
out  with  the  idea  of  proving  a  bull,  many  times 
with  the  hope  of  peddling  him;  to  obtain  a 
desirable  proving,  the  daughters  not  measur¬ 
ing  up  to  the  required  standard  are  quickly 
eliminated.  This  practice  is  all  too  common. 
I  have  watched  men  develop  gold  medal  bulls 
while  their  herds  went  skidding  downhill.  The 
problem  confronting  the  breeder  of  dairy  cattle 
is  not  proving  a  bull  but  rather  raising  the 
standard  of  his  herd.  Good  bulls  are,  of  course, 
essential  to  this,  but  only  as  they  affect  end 
results.  No  matter  how'  favorable  a  proving 
one  gets  on  a  bull,  the  final  measure  is,  “Did 
he  improve  the  herd”? 

Selection  of  a  herd  sire  is  a  challenging  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  requires  complete  knowledge 
(  Continued  on  Page  22  ) 


GREAT  COWS 


Three  things  make  a  cow  great,  says  the 
author:  1.  individual  excellence,  2.  great 
productive  performance  year  after  year,  and 
3.  ability  to  transmit  greatness.  The  cows  he 
most  admires  are  Jane  of  Vernon,  a  Brown 
Swiss,  and  Alcartra  Bessie  Ormsby  Korndyke 
and  Ednachester  Mary  Man-o-War,  both  Hol- 
stein-Friesians.  Jane  was  a  national  grand 
champion  for  five  years,  she  made  several 
fine  records,  tw'O  over  1,000  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  and  she  passed  on  superb  qualities  to 
and  through  six  daughters  and  two  sons. 
Bessie  had  five  records  in  excess  of  900 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  at  14  years  produced 
30,097  pounds  of  milk  and  1,153  pounds  of 
fat.  Typical  of  her  descendants  is  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Harden  Farms  Dutchess  Acacia,  national 


senior  two-year-old  Holstein  champion  for  fat 
with  773  pounds  from  20,493  pounds  of  milk 
in  305  days,  and  New  York  State  leader  for 
both  milk  and  fat  with  23,786  and  913  pounds 
in  365  days.  Bessie  herself  is  Excellent  in 
type.  Mary  had  five  records  over  1,000  pounds 
of  butterfat  after  she  was  seven  and  a  half 
years  old,  and  she  averaged  27,120  pounds 
for  each  of  those  five  lactations.  At  11  years, 
she  produced  1,246  pounds  of  butterfat.  One 
of  her  daughters.  Harden  Farms  Deen  Jerry, 
is  New  York  State  four-year-old  Holstein 
champion  with  20,862  pounds  of  milk  and  906 
pounds  of  fat  in  305  days.  Mary  is  Excellent, 
too.  This  is  the  type  and  kind  of  cow  that 
can  truly  be  termed  great.  It  is  they  who 
are  the  kind  to  breed  and  breed  from. 
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Wkafs  Wrong  with 

Dairy  Cattle  Breeding? 

Despite  proved  bulls^  Gold  Medcd  sires^  champion  two- 
year-olds^  and  AB  rings^  it^s  brought  less  production 
improvement  than  feeding  and  management.  Why? 

By  E.  S.  HARRISON 
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HARPER  HYBRID  MUSKMELON 
First  Generation  Hybrid 


41ARRIS  SECDS 

Harper  Hybrid  Muskmelon 

Just  What  You’ve  Been  Waiting  For 

A  muskmelon  that  has: 

SWEET  TANGY  FLAVOR  —  THICK  SOLID  FLESH 
Attractive  Appearance  —  Size  Easy  to  Refrigerate 
VIGOROUS  VINES  —  HEAVY  YIELDS 
Harper  is  a  first  generation  hybrid 
that  combines  all  these  qualities. 

Give  it  a  trial  in  your  garden  this  year. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
(Ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog,  if  you  grow  for  market.) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 
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SUPER**  SAW 


only 

$2^75  ppd 


Be  sure  to  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm  seeds, 
including  newest  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dibble’s  has  supplied  high¬ 
est  yielding  seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 
the  thousands  who  con¬ 
sistently  get  bigger 
corps  with  D  i  b  b  I  e's 
seeds. 

Write  Today 
for 

Price  List. 


I 


EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  FailS/  N.  Y. 


r 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16  ”  tall.  5  each  oi;  Colorado'  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Vi'rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20-A 


Indiana,  Pa. 


I^DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  garden,  require  little 
space,  full  size  fruit,  bear  ear  y, 
2nd  or  3rd  year.  DWARF  PEACH. 
APPLE,  PEAR:  New  North  Star 
Dwarf  CHERRY.  Also  new  grapes, 
nut  trees,  berries.  Guaranteed 
stock.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


At  last  the  ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limbs  of 
pine  trees.  Also  excellent  for  cutting  frozen  meat. 
Finest  materials — takes  lots  of  punishment — teeth  cut 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  long  time  if 
you  can  keep  it  away  from  your  wife.  To  order,  at¬ 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  your 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Moss. 


/higbieN 

VSEEDSy 


FAMOUS  FOR  80  YEARS 

FARMERS 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY. 
_  ALL  OR  PART  TIME. 

Take  orders  now,  right  in  your  community, 
for  our  Northern  Grown,  Proven  Farm 
and  Grass  Seeds.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
texTitory.  Liberal  Commission  paid  weekly. 
Men  with  us  for  years.  Satisfied  customers 
order  year  after  year. 

Write  for  1958  Price  List  and  Agency. 
GEO.  K.  HIGBIE  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

2  LAKE  AVE.,  ROCHESTER  6,  N.  Y. 
Sow  Higbie  Seeds  for  A-1  Crops. 


^loveliest  of  ali.Toget^H^H^Hy 
,  ^acquainted  we’ll  send 
L'jS'-iiSsSPkts.of  Seeds— 

Pink,  and  Yellow— 

75c  value  forlOc.  Send  DimeToday! 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalop  FREE. 

V.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

519  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


912  WEST  LAKE  ROAD, 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COfAPANY 
72  Evdrgrdon  Ave.,  SalUbury,  Maryland 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees -Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 


BOX  305-B, 


HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRYS:  RED.  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 


Big  push  in  the  corn  field  (1850) 


Some  of  grandfather’s  brightest 
ideas— like  this  “automatic”  corn 
planter— are  fit  only  for  museums 
today.  But  the  principles  he  lived 
by  still  endure. 

One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  thrift. 

That’s  why  so  many  farmers 
buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  day  in 
and  day  out.  They’ve  found  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save.  Es¬ 
pecially  today!  For  now  your 
money  grows  faster  than  ever 
with  the  new  higher  interest  rate 
of  3  1/4%. 

For  the  big  things  in  your  life, 
be  ready  with 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks, 
for  their  patriotic  donations,  the  Advertising  Council  and 
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I  SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SIL0?|  Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


You’ll  save  with  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 


1 

I  Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 

I  Name^ _ 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


I 

I  Address. 

I 


'City. 


A  ^^Cinch 


95 


/ 


or 


Grape  Growers 

Fred  Willits,  grape  grower  of  North 
East,  Pennsylvania,  has  invented  a 
new  clamp  which  eases  the  task  of 
tightening  grape  wires  —  a  device 
which  quickens  the  normally  dull 
and  time-consuming  tasks  of  tighten¬ 
ing  grape  wires.  Farmers  from  the 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
ten’ific  boon  to  the  grape  grower. 

Mr.  Willits  says  the  numerous  ad 
vantages  of  the  “Cinch”  are  that 
there  is  no  more  tedious  twisting  of 
wire,  no  more  winding  wire  around 
posts,  and  no  more  breaking  and 
piercing  wire.  The  device  is  expectedl 
to  save  grape  growers  hours  in  labor, 
time  and  money  by  its  use,  since 
under  the  old  system  the  grower  has 
to  employ  help  and  pay  them  by  the 
hour. 

Basically,  the  “Cinch”  works  as 
follows:  A  small  bar  is  undergrooved 
and  has  two  oval  rings.  This  bar  has 
a  groove  on  the  bottom  side,  while 
two  notches  are  found  on  the  top 
area  of  the  bar.  The  bar  will  slide 
into  the  two  oval  rings,  which  are 
found  resting  on  the  notches  just 
mentioned.  From^  this  point,  the 
grape  wire  fits  into  the  grooved  slot, 
as  well  as  the  two  rings. 

Then  a  regular  wire  stretcher, 
equipped  with  two  clamps,  and  found 
on  most  grape  farms,  pulls  all  the 
slack  out  of  the  wire.  Next,  the  wire 
is  cut  and  both  ends  are  fitted  in 
the  groove  under  the  rings.  After 


Why  is  the  Deer  a 
''Sacred  Cow"? 

Thousands  of  people  who  farm  and 
garden  in  Pennsylvania  are  plagued 
with  both  deer  and  rabbits,  and  little 
is  being  done  about  it.  The  deer  prob¬ 
lem  began  some  years  back  when  a 
buck  law  was  passed;  soon  the  doe 
became  Pennsylvania’s  sacred  cow. 
Since  that  time,  an  oversized  deer 
herd  has  done  much  damage  to  our 
forests.  Yet  thousands  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  die  from  starvation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  woods  during  hard  Winters. 
In  their  struggle  to  live,  hungry  deer 
destroy  everything  edible  within 
their  reach.  It  would  be  futile  to 
undertake  to  reforest  the  over¬ 
browsed  sections  of  our  forest  while 
deer  are  there.  They  would  destroy 
the  transplants  almost  as  quickly  as 
set  out.  Deer  depredation  on  crops 
is  no  joking  matter  to  rural  folks 
who  depend  upon  the  land  for  their 
living.  The  Game  Commisssion  pays 
for  damage  that  bears  do  to  farm 
property,  but  it  will  not  pay  for 
the  more  serious  deer  damage. 

Hoodlum  hunters  are  other  pests 
of  the  farmer.  But  if  he  posts  his 
land,  he  helps  protect  the  animals 
that  destroy  his  crops.  “Hunting-ism” 
is  growing  on  us.  By  virtue  of  their 
being  more  numerous,  the  hunters 
are  taking  over.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  check  hunting-ism;  land  own¬ 
ers  must  organize,  and  fight  for  pro¬ 
tective  laws.  Under  current  law  it  is 
the  Game  Commission  which  domin¬ 
ates  and  exploits  the  countryside. 

Thomas  G.  Fulcomer 

Pennsylvania 


I  want  to  add  my  bit  about  the 
deer  who  eat  up  our  cabbage,  beans, 
buckwheat  and  apples.  The  State 
owns  the  wild  game,  but  the  farmer 
feeds  it.  The  city  sportsman  comes  and 
shoots  it;  some  even  carry  pliers  and 
cut  barbed-wire  fences.  We  pay  taxes 
on  the  land,  and  what  do  we  get?; 
a  band  of  hunters  overrunning  the 
place  regardless  of  posting.  In  deer 
season  the  deer  disappear;  afterward 
they  are  back  again  to  plague  farm¬ 
ers.  J.  H.  Hanyen 

Pennsylvania 


Fred  Willits  of  North  East,  Erie  Co., 
Pa.,  has  developed  this  clamp  that 
so  much  eases  the  task  of  tightening 
vineyard  trellis  wires. 

this  step,  the  stretchers  are  removed. 
Tension  in  the  wire  tightens  the 
clamps. 

A  good  example  of  how  this  meth¬ 
od  works  can  be  seen  by  examining 
Mr.  Willits’  own  farm.  He  has  30 
acres  of  grapes  which  gives  him  a 
total  of  270  rows  and,  with  two  wires 
to  each  row,  a  total  of  540  wires  are 
used  on  his  farm.  After  the  fall 
grape  harvest,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  all  grape  farmers  to  tighten  wires 
at  each  end.  This  means  unwinding, 
pulling  tight  and  rewinding  around 
end  posts  a  total  of  1,080  wires.  In 
addition  to  the  great  amount  of  time 
this  method  takes,  the  constant  twist¬ 
ing  weakens  the  wire  and  eventually, 
after  a  number  of  twistings,  it  be¬ 
comes  brittle  and  breaks. 

Willits’  device  eliminates  this, 
since  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
grower  to  go  through  the  middle  of 
rows,  tighten  his  wires  and  readjust 
the  clamp.  The  wire  is  never  twisted 
or  damaged,  and  the  time  used  for 
this  method  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
time  involved  in  the  old  method. 

Robert  Dyment 


Controlled  Atmosphere: 
90  Doys  ot  Five  Per  Cent 

In  New  York  State,  any  apple,  or 
other  fruit  or  vegetable,  represented 
as  having  been  exposed  to  controlled 
atmosphere,  i.  e.,  “air”  in  which  there 
is  an  artificially  increased  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide,  must  have  been  kept 
in  it  for  not  less  than  90  days.  There 
can  be  no  more  than  five  per  cent 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  for  that 
period,  and  a  record  of  storage  must 
be  kept.  A  daily  log  of  room  tem¬ 
perature,  carbon  dixoide,  oxygen,  CO- 
scrubbing,  and  added  air  is  being 
recommended  to  all  apple  men  who 
expect  to  market  CA  fruit  in  New 
York.  The  method  of  storage  main¬ 
tains  quality  extremely  well  late  into 
the  market  season,  and  it  usually 
results  in  higher  prices  for  fruit 
which  otherwise  might  have  to  be 
sold  at,  or  soon  after,  harvest.  Under 
New  York  State’s  regulations,  not 
many  true — and  legal — CA  apples 
can  appear  at  the  markets  prior  to 
the  middle  of  January. 

At  the  horticulture  department  of 
Ohio  State  University,  it  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  figured  that  a  shade  tree  20 
inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height 
may  be  worth  anywhere  from  $565 
to  $1,570. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. . .  6.95 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion . 6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Walts .  6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

F.  C.  Atkins . 4.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Enjoy  greater  “Pickup”. .  more  “Go” 

with  a  John  Deere  Tractor  and 


Universal  3-Point  Hitch 


It’S  an  exclusive  feature  of  John  Deere  '‘520,”  "620,”  and  “720”  Series 
Tractors — the  Universal  3-Point  Hitch.  This  versatile  hitch  not  only- 
works  with  a  wide  variety  of  fast- working,  big-capacity  John  Deere  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  full-size  810  Series  4-bottom  “pickup”  plow  above;  it 
also  is  fully  adaptable  to  3-point  equipment  of  any  other  make. 

It’s  easy  to  attach  or  “drop”  equipment  from  the  Universal  3-Point 
»  Hitch.  You’ll  be  able  to  handle  many  different  jobsi  in  a  single  day;  your 
tractor  is  never  tied  up  for  more  than  the  few  moments  required  to 
change  tools.  On  the  road,  you’ll  travel  at  top  speeds  to  and  from  the  job 
with  the  implement  lifted  high  and  clear  of  obstructions.  A  touch  of  the 
control  lever  and  you’re  ready  to  go  to  work.  The  hitch  links  tractor  and 
implement  into  a  single  working  unit  that  is  second  to  none  in  maneuver¬ 
ability.  You  can  work  closer  to  fences,  borders,  and  levees;  eliminate 
broad  headlands  for  turning,  and  utilize  more  of  your  land.  Ample  hitch 
adjustments  help  insure  better  work;  in  most  cases,  these  adjustments 
can  be  made  without  leaving  the  tractor  seat.  In  addition,  you  can  attach 
or  detach  the  hitch  from  the  tractor  without  the  use  of  tools,  without 
heavy  lifting. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon  and  arrange  to  field-test  a  John  Deere 
“520,”  “620,”  or  “720”  Tractor  equipped  with  the  Universal  3-Point 
Hitch.  This  is  the  hitch  that  makes  modern  “pick  up  and  go”  farming 
more  practical  than  ever. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Wherever  Crops  Grow,  There's  a  Growing 
Demand  for  John  Deere  Farm  Equipment 


EXCLUSIVE  LOAD-AND-DEPTH  CONTROL 

Exclusive  Load-and-Depth  Control  automatically 
transfers  weight  to  the  drive  wheels  to  provide  in-- 
creased  traction  as  the  load  increases;  compensates  for 
change  in  soil  consistency  and  density,  and  keeps  the 
implement  working  at  a  constant  depth  in  rises  and 
depressions.  With  Load-and-Depth  Control,  you  work 
at  a  steadier  pace  and  cover  more  acres.  More  efficient 
use  is  made  of  tractor  power,  thus  practically  elimi¬ 
nating  power  and  traction  stalls  and  greatly  reducing 
down-shifting.  It’s  entirely  automatic;  you  merely  set 
implement  working  depth;  Load-and-Depth  Control 
takes  over  from  there. 


This  colorful  booklet  points 
out  the  many  advantages  of 
the  John  Deere  Universal  3* 
Point  Hitch.  See  your  John 
Deere  dealer  or  write  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  for  your 
free  copy. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  B-3T 

Please  send  me  the  literature  I  have 
checked  below: 

□  "520,"  "620,"  and  "720"  Tractors 

□  Universal  3-Point  Hitch 

Name _ 


□  Student 


R.R.. 


JBox_ 


Town_ 

Stale^ 


See  the  many  famona 
Burpee  Hybrid  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  in 
America’s  favorite 
Seed  Catalog  FREE 


BURPEE 

SEEDS 


GIANT 

HVBRIDI 

TOMATO 

Big:grest  Smooth,  Round,  Red 
Tomatoes  Ever  Seen! 

Superb,  extra  delicious,  wonderful. 
iSoIid,  thick-meated,  scarlet-red.  Many 
I  weigh  over  1  lb.,  some  up  to  2  lbs.  each! 
f  They  win  prizes  at  shows,  bring  highest 
pricesonthe  market  and  roadside  stands. 
Unsurpassed  for  the  home  garden. 

The  Plants  Bear  Heavier,  Longer 
Their  Hybrid  Vigor  produces  bigger  yield; 
they  set  more  fruits  even  in  bad  weather. 
SPECIAL— for  you  to  try  Big  Boy,  send  stamp 
for  postage  and  we’ll  mail  lOSeedsFRE^ 
’^OR.to  have  more  plants,70  Seeds  for  only$l. 
postpaid.  Order  Today  (send  $1  bill  at  onr  risk) . 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

520  Burpee  Building.  Philadelphia  32,  Pa< 
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I^EI  I  V’C  COLOR 
IVELLI  3  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peachy  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

blue  Shrubs,  Shade 

TlUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherrj',  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-grow'ing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  78  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS _ 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
I  Dept.  RI-4  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

I*  Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  '58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

I  Name . 


Address . 

City  . State . 

Enclose  50(  West  of  the  Mississippi 


RAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  suppiied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  ihe  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

-  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  made  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified.  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus- 

_  _  trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 

sent  free.  Write:  BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

BOX  R-li8,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


ERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplantS'direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine* 
Spruce*  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  •  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  |J|^ 


FRUIT 
TREES 

Write  now  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  —  supply 
limited.  Great  values  in 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Perennials,  Evergreens. 
Sturdy,  strong-rooted 
stock.  Northen  grown  on 
600  acres  in  Dansville,  and  priced  right! 
Guaranteed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  74th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


14  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  Y.  N. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  1 25  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  Cl* BTC 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  T  Htt 

R.H.SHUMWAV  SEEDSMAN,  0>;l  404  Roekfotll.  ILL 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FOBCSTS. 


Box  20-A 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


- FRUIT  GROWERS! - 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  fall’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R„  Fairport,  N.Y. 


HAV  WA/MTEO 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


300  ton  of  alfalfa,  U.  S.  No.  1  or 
No.  2  leafy. 

Also,  200  ton  of  top  quality 
mixed  hay.  Write  — 
GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  Inc. 
Franklin,  Massachusetts 


HARRIS’  NORTH  STAR  CORN 


HARRIS  SUDS 

NORTH  STAR  CORN 

MAKING  NEW  FRIENDS  —  KEEPING  THE  OLD 
Because  this  early  hybrid  sweet  corn,  developed  and 
sold  only  by  Harris,  is  now  universally  recognized 
as  the  finest  early  hybrid  and  the  most  profitable 
kind  to  grow  for  the  higher  priced  early  markets. 

Makes  rapid  vigorous  growth  under  tough,  cold 
weather  conditions. 

Kernels  are  deep  creamy  gold,  tender  and  sweet 
and  the  ears  and  husks  very  attractive, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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Warming  pans^  witches  and 
wayfarers  were  all  popular 

In  the  Pioneer  Days 


Y  grandmother  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  1816,  the 
year  without  any  Summer. 
“1816,  and  froze  to  death,” 
was  the  usual  description 
for  that  memorable  year. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine 
New  York  State  at  that  early  time. 
There  was  pioneering  aplenty  to  be 
done.  There  were  no  stores  to  run  to 
for  a  pound  of  this  or  that;  every¬ 
thing  possible  had  to  be  made  on  the 
farm.  There  was,  my  grandmother 
said,  a  life  of  complete  independence 
on  a  large  farm. 

Animals  were  raised  and  butch¬ 
ered.  Hides  cured  in  the  home  tan¬ 
nery  were  eventually  made  up  into 
leather  goods  and  footwear  for  the 
family.  The  shoemaker  would  come 
and  remain  until  the  whole  family 
was  shod.  For  a  supply  of  sugar,  the 
maple  sugar  bush  was  common  as  the 
source.  White  sugar  from  the  store 
was  considered  a  great  treat. 

Tin  cans  were  unknown;  fruits 
were  either  dried  or  preserved  with 
the  maple  .sugar,  A  barrel  of  apple 
butter  and  also  pies  and  cakes  made 
by  the  dozen  in  the  Fall  and  frozen 
for  storage  in  the  food  room  were  a 
guarantee  against  dessertless  meals 
during  long  hard  Winters, 

When  the  family  was  going  to 
meeting  (as  it  was  said  in  those 
days),  it  would  drive  right  over  fence 
tops  in  the  snow.  A  tuning  fork 
pitched  the  tunes  for  congregational 
singing.  As  the  meetings  lasted  all 
day,  dinners  were  brought  along. 

In  these  days  of  jet  planes,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  it  once  taking  two 
weeks  to  reach  New  York  City  from 
Central  New  York.  But  it  did.  Great¬ 
grandfather  actually  took  his  cattle 
all  the  way  to  the  New  York  market. 
He  went  on  horseback,  putting  up  at 
taverns  on  the  way.  A  large  group  cf 
men  drove  the  cattle. 

It  Was  a  Self-Sufficient  Life 

The  big  wheels  for  spinning  yarn 
and  the  smaller  ones  for  fiax  were  al¬ 
ways  busy,  as  was  also  the  loom 
which  was  a  part  of  every  household. 
From  the  sheep  in  the  pasture  to  the 
flax  growing  in  the  field,  it  was  not 
far  to  clothing  for  the  family.  There 
were  no  drones  in  the  family’s  bee¬ 
hive  of  activity;  a  slogan  for  genera¬ 
tions  was,  “Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do.” 

Beds  were  heated  by  the  warming 
pans  which  usually  hung  by  the  big 
fireplace — two  frying  pans  with  elon¬ 
gated  handles  hinged  together.  Coals 
from  the  fire  were  placed  in  the  pans, 
which  were  run  through  the  beds 
just  before  occupancy.  When  some¬ 
one  had  forgotten  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
box  and  the  bellows  could  not  revive 
a  spark  from  the  fireplace,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  borrow  coals 
from  a  neighbor.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  homes  was  so  great  that  the 
coals  would  often  expire  in  transit. 
Then  the  journey  would  have  to  be 
repeated.  Great  was  the  excitement 
when  matches  were  first  invented; 
there  was  rejoicing,  too.  Called 
“Lucifers”  and  coated  with  brimstone, 
they  gave  off  strangling  fumes  when 
ignited.  But  they  were  a  remarkably 
convenient  source  of  fire. 

Great-grandfather  was  a  Congress¬ 
man  and  disdained  wearing  home- 
spun  apparel  when  serving  his  coun¬ 
try.  So  he  would  buy  broadcloth  in 
New  York  City  for  tailoring  by  grand¬ 
mother.  She  was  the  seamstress  of 
the  family.  When  I  rebelled  against 
learning  to  sew,  I  would  be  reminded 
that  great-grandpa  would  go  over  the 
suit,  inch  by  inch  and,  if  he  found 
one  imperfect  stitch,  it  had  to  come 
out.  It  could  seem  that  life  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  “demnition  grind,”  but  with 
bees,  sewing  circles  and  parties  there 


were  many  occasions  for  community 
enjoyment. 

There  Was  Faith,  but  Witches,  Too 

The  Bible  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  family  life.  Implicit  faith  was 
placed  in  whatever  creed  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  scoff  at  witchcraft  today, 
but  in  those  days  it  was  no  scoffing 
matter.  Did  not  the  Bible  forbid  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
witches  and  wizards  that  peeped  and 
muttered,  and  had  familiar  spirits? 
How  about  the  witch  of  Endor?  Did 
you  dare  to  say  the  Bible  lied?  In  the 
bailiwick  of  grandmother’s  youth 
there  was  an  accredited  witch — 
Granny  Smith  by  name.  She  lived 
with  a  big  black  cat  on  a  little  prop¬ 
erty  of  her  own,  subsisting  mostly 
through  neighborhood  charity  and 
hospitality.  To  make  a  witch  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  one’s  favor  was  all  right, 
but  it  was  a  popular  belief  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  anything  be 
accepted  from  her.  One  would  come 
under  her  spell.  Granny  was  not 
vicious,  just  mildly  annoying.  If  any¬ 
one  caused  her  displeasure,  she 
would  retaliate  in  small  ways  like 
turning  pies  upside  down  as  they 
came  from  the  oven,  or  souring  milk 
brought  in  at  milking  time  —  the 
petty  aggravations  which  had  to  be 
accepted  with  no  thought  of  reproof. 

As  time  went  on,  Granny  became 
really  malicious.  It  finally  reached  a 
climax  when  a  farmer  against  whom 
she  had  a  grievance  was  driving  his 
load  of  winter  wood  past  her  place. 
Just  as  he  reached  her  boundary¬ 
line,  all  the  wood  fell  off.  Granny 
stood  in  her  doorway,  smiling.  He 
tried  to  reload  with  no  success  what¬ 
ever,  and  the  affair  ended  by  his 
driving  the  oxen  almost  to  the  end 
of  her  boundary-line  and  carrying 
the  wood  to  the  sled.  There  was  no 
other  route  by  which  he  could  get 
the  wood,  and  he  determined  to 
fasten  it  so  firmly  it  could  not  be 
dislodged.  So  he  chained  it.  Chained 
or  not,  the  wood  fell  off  as  before, 
and  the  oxen  had  to  be  driven  com¬ 
pletely  past  her  place.  Every  bit  of 
wood  had  to  be  toted  by  manpower 
to  the  sled. 

The  farmer  came  with  his  trouble 
to  great-grandfather  who,  realizing 
that  something  must  be  done,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  church  deacons  to 
discuss  the  matter.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  Granny’s  cat  being  the 
familiar  spirit  told  of  in  Scriptures, 
and  with  the  cat  out  of  the  way. 
Granny  would  be  shorn  of  her  power. 
But  tradition  said  that  no  ordinary 
bullet  would  kill  a  witch’s  cat;  it 
must  be  a  silver  bullet.  So  great¬ 
grandfather  had  a  bullet  made  of  a 
shilling  piece,  and  utmost  secrecy 
was  kept  concerning  plans  for  the 
cat. 

The  Cat — and  Granny — Confronted 

The  cat  had  often  been  seen  prowl¬ 
ing  around  an  old  abandoned  shed  in 
search  of  provender,  so  it  was  de- 


1.  Where  did  the  first  Biblical 
mountaineer  live? 

2.  How  many  years  was  he  there? 

3.  How  long  was  his  entire  life  span? 

4.  Who  was  his  grandfather? 

5.  Who  was  his  father? 

6.  How  many  sons  did  he  have? 

7.  Who  were  they? 

8.  What  was  his  occupation  before 
he  became  a  mountaineer? 

9.  What  was  his  occupation  as  a 
mountaineer? 

10.  Who  was  he? 

(Answers  on  Page  28) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


This  is  the  main  building  at  the  new  Miner  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
in  Clinton  Co,,  N.  Y.  Instruction  to  resident  students  and  to  area  farmers 
will  carry  out  the  ivill  of  W.  H.  Miner. 


New  Farm  School 


cided  to  wait  for  it  there.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  watchers  secreted  them¬ 
selves  and,  after  a  long  wait,  the  cat 
umped  upon  the  window  sill.  Great¬ 
grandfather  had  just  aimed,  ready  to 
ire  when  Granny,  her  eyes  blazing, 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  gath¬ 
ered  up  her  apron,  put  the  cat  in  it 
and  departed  with  the  animal  un- 
larmed.  The  episode  evidently  fright¬ 
ened  her,  though,  as  she  ceased  her 
annoyances  completely.  It  was  her 
custom  after  a  meal  to  read  the  tea 
eaves  in  her  cup  and  at  great-grand- 
lather’s  one  day  she  announced 
mournfully,  “There’s  my  grave,  and 
it’s  near  at  hand.”  It  really  was;  in 
a  few  hours  she  was  dead.  Supersti- 
;ions  of  all  kinds  were  absolutely 
;aboo  in  our  home,  but  grandmother 
lad  unshakeable  faith  that  Granny 
Smith  was  indeed  a  real  witch. 

With  homes  so  scattered,  wayfar¬ 
ing  people  were  always  fed  and  put 
up  for  the  night  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  was  no  thought  of  re¬ 
compense.  Some  felt  an  obligation, 
however,  like  one  lone  traveler  who 


More  dairy  cattle  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  41-year  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  are  going 
:o  be  shown  Jan.  13-17  at  the  Farm 
Show  Building  in  Harrisburg.  Num¬ 
bering  690 — all  from  Pennsylvania — 
they  represent  the  six  leading 
breeds.  In  the  entire  livestock  show 
are  about  2,000  entries:  400  beef 
cattle,  plus  130  4-H  baby  beeves,  371 
sheep,  294  pigs  and  114  horses.  All 
signs  point  to  one  of  the  biggest  and 
best  farm  shows  yet;  exhibition  space 
was  all  taken  by  the  first  of  last 
month,  and  243  compnnies  will  be 
on  hand  in  the  14-acre  building  with 
their  agricultural  aids  and  services. 
Mechanical  equipment  and  means  of 
saving  labor  will  be  featured  ex¬ 
hibits;  the  theme  of  the  show  is 
“better  farming  for  better  service  to 
consumers.”  Many  annual  meetings 
of  Pennsylvania  farm  organizations 
will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
Farm  Show. 


Last  month’s  trade  in  Christmas 
trees  could  hardly  have  made  a  dent 
in  Pennsylvania’s  good  supply.  More 
than  60  million  Christmas  trees  are 
growing  on  some  2,000  plantations  in 
the  State.  Because  the  grading  pro¬ 
gram  got  such  a  late  start  this  past 
year,  it  did  not  go  into  wide-spread 
effect.  Another  year  Penn’s  Christ¬ 
mas  woods  are  expected  to  be  graded 
in  large  volume. 


Last  year’s  drought  had  at  least 
one  desirable  result:  it  reduced  the 
number  of  corn  borers.  According  to 
T.  L.  Guyton  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry,  almost  44  per  cent  fewer 
infested  stalks  have  been  found  this 
year  than  last  in  34  corn-growing 


said,  “I’d  like  to  pay  you  but  I  have 
no  money.  I’d  give  you  my  vest,  but 
it’s  my  uncle’s.” 

Although  great-grandfather  sent 
his  sons  to  college,  he  frowned  upon 
learning  for  women.  He  said  it  was 
necessary  for  them  only  to  read  and 
write  and  know  enough  of  mathe¬ 
matics  so  that  they  would  not  be 
cheated  in  business. 

Such  was  one  way  of  life  at  the 
turn  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
the  virgin  forest  echoed  to  the  call 
of  the  wolf  and  the  wildcat.  And  who 
is  to  say  it  was  not  a  good  one?  As 
the  poet  said,  “Cover  the  embers  and 
put  out  the  light;  toil  comes  with  the 
morrow  and  rest  with  the  night.” 
Plenty  was  the  toil  in  the  fresh,  un¬ 
tainted  air,  and  the  rest  was  that 
which  only  such  endeavor  can  know. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  sybaritic  life  of  today,  and  the 
simple  one  of  long  ago.  If  one  knows 
only  primitive  living  and  simple  en¬ 
joyments,  he  can  truly  say,  “Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise.”  Irene  E.  Bassett 


counties.  Pennsylvania  farms’  annual 
loss  due  to  the  borer  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  high  as  $4.6  million. 


Maine  seed  potatoes  have  been 
planted  to  such  an  extent  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  recently  that  growers  are 
getting  concerned  about  it.  In  1958, 
all  the  Pennsylvania  potatoes  grown 
for  seed — mostly  in  Potter  County — 
will  be  sample  tested  in  Fall  and 
Winter  on  Florida  farms  to  check  on 
their  freedom  from  disease.  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  seed  potatoes  have  been 
proven  to  be  fully  as  good  and  often 
better  than  seed  potatoes  from  other 
States.  So  growers  are  also  giving 
consideration  to  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  to  tell  the  tablestock  and  chip 
producers  all  about  them. 


Pennsylvania’s  hay  and  silage 
crops  were  the  smallest  in  20  years. 
Due  to  drought,  the  tonnage  was  12 
per  cent  below  a  year  ago  and  13 
per  cent  below  average.  In  south¬ 
eastern  counties,  where  conditions 
were  most  severe,  the  crop  was  only 
63  per  cent  of  normal.  Because  much 
of  the  hay  and  silage  was  fed  out 
during  Summer  and  early  Fall  to  eke 
out  burned-up  pastures,  the  supply 
on  hand  in  barns  and  silos  November 
1  was  33  per  cent  under  a  year  ago. 
The  average  price  for  baled  alfalfa 
has  gone  up  continuoussly  since 
June;  recently  it  was  $42  per  ton, 
highest  on  record.  Other  hay  has 
averaged  $31.50  for  the  State,  up 
$6.00  from  June.  In  northern  coun¬ 
ties  where  rainfall  was  almost  ade¬ 
quate,  the  supply  of  silage  and  hay 
approaches  that  of  so-called  normal 
years. 


A  new  college  opened  its  doors  in 
New  York  this  past  September.  The 
William  H.  Miner  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  located  between 
Chazy  and  Sciota  on  the  14,000-acre 
Heart’s  Delight  Farm,  has  finally  be¬ 
come  the  realization  of  a  dream  of 
a  man  who  died  27  years  ago.  W.  H. 
Miner  earned  millions  of  dollars 
through  his  railway-car  coupling  in¬ 
vention,  and  he  sought  to  have  much 
of  his  wealth  go  to  the  “betterment 
of  mankind.”  The  Miner  Foundation 
in  New  York’s  North  Country  ful¬ 
fills  his  desires.  Miner  lived  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County  both  as  boy  and  as  man, 
and  he  loved  it. 

In  this  area,  where  farming  is  the 
principal  industry,  founding  of  the 
institution  opens  a  new  era  for  both 
present  and  future  farmers.  The 
curriculum  will  cover  many  fields: 
field-crop  production,  forage  prob¬ 
lems,  soil  conservation,  soils  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  animal  production,  dairy 


According  to  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  New  Haven,  the 
hemlock  tree  is  particularly  suited 
for  improvement  of  northeast  wood¬ 
lands.  Because  of  its  shade  tolerance, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  species  that  can 
be  introduced  successfully  into  exist¬ 
ing  stands.  Thus  it  offers  a  means  of 
increasing  the  acre  yield  of  merchant¬ 
able  products.  Hemlock  also  has 
great  esthetic  value,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  wildlife  conservation. 

As  long  as  high  quality  spruce, 
chestnut  and  pine  were  readily 
available,  hemlock  boards  and  timber 
were  considered  of  little  value.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  1915,  USDA’s  E.  H.  Frothing- 
ham  said:  “As  late  as  1880,  hemlock 
lumber  of  the  first  quality  had  so 
little  market  value  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  that  it  could  be  shipped 
only  at  a  loss  and  was  often  sold  at 
the  mill  for  as  little  as  $4.50  per 
thousand  board  feet.” 

At  one  time,  hemlock  was  used 
extensively  for  tanbark,  but  this  mar¬ 
ket  disappeared  long  ago.  By  1924, 


cattle  breeds  and  breeding,  feeds  and 
feeding,  food  and  health,  marketing 
livestock  products,  chemistry  and 
zoology.  The  purpose  of  the  college 
is  to  bring  new  methods  and  findings, 
and  means  for  their  application,  to 
the  attention  of  farmers. 

Students  of  the  Institute  are  to 
be  provided,  without  cost,  all  facili¬ 
ties  during  the  nine  and  one-half 
months  of  the  school  year.  Included 
are  housing  in  completely  furnished 
apartments  with  heat,  lights,  stoves 
and  laundry  equipment.  Students 
must  attend  at  least  70  per  cent  of 
scheduled  classes.  Medical  service 
for  minor  illnesses  will  be  provided. 

A  grateful  North  Country  already 
points  with  pride  to  its  William  H. 
Miner  Agricultural  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  Indeed,  in  memory  of  its  found¬ 
er,  it  should  work  forever  for  the 
betterment  of  all  humanity. 

New  York  G.  E.  Rowe 


hemlock  dimension  stock  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  brought  from  $35  to  $45  per 
thousand.  Railway  ties  and  boxboards 
were  outlets  for  the  limited  amount 
of  hemlock  then  being  cut. 

The  value  of  hemlock  a  generation 
hence  cannot  be  computed.  But  when 
we  match  its  known  characteristics 
against  our  need  for  productive 
woodlands,  extensive  recreation  areas 
and  watershed  protection,  hemlcw*k 
becomes  worth  careful  study.  The 
great  enemies  of  hemlock  trees  have 
been  fire  and  clear  cutting.  With 
present  fire  control  measures,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
how  the  species  can  be  established, 
we  shall  be  able  to  use  much  more 
hemlock  in  our  woodlands. 


The  gallon  milk  jug  is  finally  in 
use  in  New  York  State.  The  Borden 
Company  is  supplying  the  A  &  P 
super  market  at  Fuller  Road  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  outside  of  Albany  with 
milk  in  gallon  jugs  selling  at  92 
cents  per  jug. 
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Hemlock  a  Forest  Improver 
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Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid 


41ARRIS  SCCDS 

YOU  AKE  MISSING  A  GOOD  BET 

If  you  aren’t  growing  Moreton  Hybrid  Tomatoes. 
From  New  England  to  Louisiana  and  throughout  the 
Mid-West,  our  customers  tell  us  it’s  a  real  profit 
maker. 

Finest  Early  Tomato  —  Large  Uniform  Fruit 
With  Solid  Mealy  Flesh  —  Wonderful  Flavor 
Vines  with  Hybrid  Vigor  —  Heavy  Early 
and  Continuous  Yields. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  money  makers  you 
will  find  in  our  new  Catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

195  8  CATALOG  nmvAmdij 


NEW  CARPATH IAN 


Prodiices  large  delicious 
thin-shelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectiy  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all  kmds. 
Guaranteed  to  grow. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


912  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


tall — only  $l  postpaid;  IS  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Baroain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tali.  Five  each:  Balsam 
Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Rod  Pine, 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  8  In. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-118,  Pryeburg.  Maine 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE 
Sturdy  3-yr.  seedlings  6  to 
8  in.  high.  Makes  100  ft. 

Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid, 

Write  for  free  Evergreen  Catalog 


BOX 

20-A 


INDIANA,  PA. 


Tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  best  seeds  that  grow 
■  your  favorite  flowers 
and  vegetables,  including 
Hybrids.  450  pic¬ 
tures.  FREE.  IVrifc  Today! 

!  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  | 

518  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  | 

Send  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  j 


Name  • 


St.  or  R.  D. 


P.  O . Zone  -  ■ .  -  State 


BURPEE  SEEDS  GROW 


PEACH  T*  D  t  IT  O  l-OW  AS 

1  ticito  20c 

Cherries,  peart,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blua. 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOe.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


TKAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-58,  Allen,  Md. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS— Quality  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  planting 
while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 

Write  for  price  list  and  shearing  bulletin. 
ECCLES  Nurseries,  Box  65,  Dept.  Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  DURHAM  HEAVY  BEARING  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  $8.00-100.  Free  price 
list  of  other  outstanding  Strawberry  and  Raspberry 
Plants.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  UP  7-5515 


-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.,  Rochelle  315,  III. 


are  idea!  fr(?'3y  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
»nd  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Vtfest  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER  - 

For  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift.  Only  $245.  Plant 
1,000  per  hour.  Write  —  ROOTSPRED, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Catalog 
Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBU  RY,  M D. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY, 

R.  D.  3,  CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazine*  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  reauest 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1.  N.  Y. 


Opportunity  tor  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

^33  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Battle  for  the  Chestnut 


OR  the  many  Americans  who 
I’emember  with  a  sense  of 
real  loss  the  nearly-extinct 
forest  chestnut,  there  is 
goo(i  news  from  a  little 
known  scientific  battle- 
front.  Steady  progress  is 
reported  by  a  small  band  of  dedi¬ 
cated  men  —  botanists,  forest¬ 
ers  and  horticulturalists  —  who  for 
decades  have  kept  up  an  un¬ 
remitting,  often  bitterly  disappoint¬ 
ing,  fight  to  restore  that  native 
tree.  Chief  centers  of  experimental 
work  are  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Station  at  Laurel,  Del.;  the  USDA 
Plant  Industry  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  the  State  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  of  Connecticut  and 
West  Virginia. 

Efforts  to  bring  back  the  forest 
chestnut  fall  into  three  categories: 
planting  and  testing  of  certain  blight- 
resistant  exotic  strains,  mostly  Chin¬ 
ese,  a  few  of  which  show  desirable 
forest  characteristics;  the  crossing 
and  back-crossing  of  such  Oriental 
strains  with  the  dwindling  American 
stock;  the  never-ending  search  for 
“escapes”  —  native  trees  still  living, 
though  long  afflicted  with  blight — 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
naturally  resistant  strain. 

Perhaps  the  best  Chinese  import 
of  the  forest  type,  not  to  be  confused 
with  Chinese  orchard  types,  is  strain 
58602.  This  strain  originated  from 
200  pounds  of  seed  nuts  sent  from  the 
Nanking  area  in  1924.  It  is  measuring 
up  well  in  test  plots.  Several  hybrid 
strains  developed  by  the  USDA  and 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
also  show  great  promise. 

Living  American  chestnut  trees 
with  trunks  eight  or  more  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  reported  to  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  USDA,  Wash-- 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  or  to  the  Horticult¬ 
ural  Crops  Research  Branch,  USDA, 
Beltsville,  Md.,  or  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
New  Haven. 

If  chestnut  workers  have  been  te¬ 
nacious  in  the  face  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  the  tree  has  proved  their 
equal.  It  will  not  give  up.  Stumps  of 
long  dead  trees  continue  to  send  up 
shoots.  Often  these  grow  to  12  feet 
or  more  before  they  too  are  struck 
down  by  blight.  Wild  seedlings  are 
still  numerous.  Most  die  early,  but 
seedlings  40  feet  tall  and  a  foot  in 
diameter  have  been  reported.  It  is 
from  such  exceptional  individuals, 
whether  old  survivors,  shoots  or  seed¬ 
lings,  that  hope  springs  for  a  “15th 
round”  comeback  by  the  American 
chestnut.  Not  even  the  most  optim¬ 
istic,  however,  envision  a  return  of 
a  forest  chestnut  to  its  full  former 
estate.  Nature  has  not  waited.  Other 
trees,  especially  oak  and  hickory, 
have  taken  up  most  of  the  vacated 
space.  The  future  of  a  forest  chest¬ 
nut,  whether  import,  hybrid  or  re¬ 
sistant  native  strain,  will  lie  in  man¬ 
aged  areas:  farm  woodlots  and  con¬ 
servation  projects,  from  which  a 
slow  spread  into  the  woodlands  can 
be  expected. 


If  three  individuals,  currently  ac¬ 
tive,  can  be  singled  out  from  the 
group  working  for  restoration  of  the 
chestnut,  they  might  be  Pathologists 
Arthur  H.  Graves  of  Connecticut; 
Jesse  D.  Diller,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  G.  F.  Gravatt,  Plant  Industry  Sta¬ 
tion, 

In  the  attic  study  of  his  century- 
old  house  in  Wallingford,  Conn., 
Arthur  Graves  told  me  the  story  of 
his  love  of  and  work  for  the  chest¬ 
nut.  He  first  became  interested  in 
the  plight  of  the  American  chestnut 
while  a  student  of  forestry  botany 
at  Yale.  In  1909,  he  joined  the  path¬ 
ology  department  of  the  USDA  and 
since  then  his  work  has  never  stop¬ 
ped.  For  many  years,  he  has  been 
experimenting  with  hybrids.  His 
greatest  contribution  has  been  the 
hybrid  JA  x  C.  This  strain,  from  first 
crossing  a  blight-resistant  Japanese 
with  an  American  chestnut,  possessed 
every  desirable  characteristic  but 
one  —  it  was  highly  susceptible  to 
blight.  This  hybrid  was  next  crossed 
with  a  highly  resistant  but  low  and 
crooked  growing  Chinese  chestnut. 
The  result  is  a  strain  that  shows  ex¬ 
ceptional  possibilities. 

Another  dedicated  worker  is  Jesse 
D.  Diller,  57,  a  rugged  veteran  of 
years  of  fielci  work,  who  has  been 
concentrating  on  the  chestnut  prob¬ 
lem  since  1934.  We  met  at  the  annu¬ 
al  banquet  of  the  Isaak  Walton 
League  in  Frederick,  Md.  Next  day, 
I  joined  him  at  his  Forest  Service 
Station  deep  in  a  forest  preserve 
near  Beltsville.  We  visited  a  new 
plot  in  the  woods  nearby  where  there 
are  promising  hybrids  interspersed 
with  type  58602.  In  these  test  plots, 
trees  are  evaluated  for  blight  resis¬ 
tance,  rate  of  growth,  climatic  suit¬ 
ability,  possibilities  for  timber  and 
nut  production.  When  the  right 
strain  is  found,  it  will  be  propagated 
by  grafting.  Set  out  in  woodlots,  it 
is  hoped  it  will  come  true  from  its 
seed. 

An  outstanding  worker  from  the 
start  of  the  restoration  effort  is  G. 
Flippo  Gravatt.  As  a  small  boy  in 
Roanoke,  Va.,  he  went  each  year  in¬ 
to  the  mountains  to  gather  chestnuts 
to  sell.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  chestnut  ever  since.  Gravatt  will 
soon  retire,  but  his  work  will  be 
carried  on  by  another  Virginian, 
Frederick  H.  Berry  who,  though  too 
young  to  remember  much  of  the  na¬ 
tive  chestnut,  has  enthusiasm  to 
match  that  of  his  senior  associates. 

The  work  of  such  men  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  that  of  many  dedicated 
amateurs.  One  day  in  early  Spring, 
I  drove  into  the  country  with  C. 
Wayne  Smyth,  Bradford  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  Troy,  Penna.,  a 
operator.  One  day  recently,  we  drove 
to  Ridgebury  Township  where  we  lo¬ 
cated  the  largest  “escape”  yet  re¬ 
ported  in  that  area.  The  tree  proved 
to  be  at  least  25  feet  high  and  mea¬ 
sured  seven  inches  through  at  brest 
height.  Though  blighted,  the  tree 
was  very  much  alive.  Ed.  Van  Dyne 

Pennsylvania 


Arthur  H.  Graves’  great  contribution  to  the  renaissance  of  the  American 
chestnut  is  the  hybrid  JAxC;  it  holds  exceptional  promise. 
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Chevrolet  Nomad — J^-door  6-passenger 

NEW  WAGONS  WITH  WONDERFUL  WAYS - 
THESE  NEW  ’58  CHEVROLETS!  There’s  new  lilt  in  the 
way  they  look.  New  verve  in  their  way  with  roads  and  loads.  And'you  have  five 
to  choose  from.  Pick  a  two-door  model  or  four,  six-passenger  or  nine,  you  can 
be  sure  of  this:  You’ll  move  in  the  smartest  station  wagon  set  there  is! 


You  never  had  handsomer  or  more  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  to  move  into  a  new  station 
wagon.  These  1958  Chevrolets  are  dra¬ 
matically  lower  and  wider— and  nine 
crisp  inches  longer. 

Notice  that  the  larger  liftgate  curves 
clear  around  at  the  corners.  It’s  hinged 
into  the  roof  and  raises  completely  out  of 
the  way  for  easier  loading  and  maximum- 
size  loads.  The  tailgate  is  bigger,  too,  so 
you  can  tote  longer  loads. 


Chevrolet’s  new  standard  Full  Coil  sus¬ 
pension  puts  an  extra-soft  cushioning  of 
deep  coil  springs  at  every  wheel.  Or,  as 
optional  choice  at  extra  cost,  you  can 
have  the  ultimate  of  a  real  air  ride — 
Level  Air  suspension.  Bumps  get  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  cushions  of  air.  And  your 
wagon  automatically  keeps  its  normal 
level,  regardless  of  how  heavy  the  load. 

There’s  still  more  to  like.  More  steam 
in  Chevy’s  budget-minded  Blue-Flame  6. 


More  really  potent  performance  with 
the  new  250-h.p.  Turbo-Thrust  V8,*  an 
ideal  running  mate  for  honey-smooth 
Turboglide*  drive.  Better  see  your  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer  soon.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost. 


CHEVROLET 
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Chevrolet  Brookwood-lt-door  6-passenger 


STOP  SHOVELING  SNOW! 


SN0-002f  R  T?! 

^  Sove?  Time — Saves/ 

Your  Heart  and 
Back! 

■*'  •  >  # 

Push  it  like  a  vacuum  cleaner!  No  lifting, 
no  stoop!  Clears  snow  in  minutes  instead 
of  hours  from  any  surface — even  gravel 
,  or  dirt.  Slides  on  sleigh  run- 
J|||h  ners.  Handles  heaviest  snow,  16" 
steel  blade.  54"  no-stoop  handle. 
Weighs  less  than  5  lbs.  Only 
$4.95.  Postage  paid.  Same  price 
in  Canada.  No  COD’s  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BOYAL-T  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  BY- 18 
811  Wyandotte 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PERFECT  GIFT! 


$495 

postpaid 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices.  I 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG^ 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  680,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


CATCH  ’EM  CJUjQC 

AND  UNHURT!  - - 


AMAZING 
HAVAHART  TRAP 
CATCHES  MORE 
Rats,  Coons, 

Squirrels,  etc. 

CAN’T  HARM 
Children  t  Pets 

Humane  HAVAHART  Trap  captures  animals  alive—* 
without  any  damage  to  them,  to  you,  to  your  children!. 

I  Takes  raiding  rats,  rabbits,  sauirrels,  skunks,  weasels, 
mink,  coons,  etc.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  released 
unhurt.  Fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  giver  1;^ 
animal  confidence.  No  jaws  or  springs  to  break.  Bust- 
proof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  today  for  valuable  FRED 
36-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  (price  list  included). 

I  HAVAHART,  105— S  Water  St..  Ossining.  N.  YJ 

—  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


fARNl  WOnK  SHOP 


BY  B.  K.  SOMMSPS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Broteetlou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Wittiont  Torturoas  Trass  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 

LOW  COST  Ventilation 

For  dairy  and 
poultry  barns. 

Complete 
packaged  unit. 
Ready  to  install. 
_  Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Debler  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


V  V  \  '’ll'  , 

monuments 


Sowdusf-  Concref'e 

Some  time  ago  in  one  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  there  was 
an  article  on  the  use  of  sawdust  to 
replace  sand  and  gravel  in  certain 
types  of  cement  work. 

I  am  contemplating  two  jobs  and, 
as  ready  cash  is  slow  in  reaching  me, 
would  be  glad  if  sawdust  could  be 
found  practical.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  $1.00  per  truck- 
load  of  sawdust  and  the  cost  of  sand 
and  gravel.  First,  there  is  a  retain¬ 
ing  wall  around  the  lawn,  to  be  filled 
in  behind  this  wall  with  dirt  so  as 
to  level  the  lawn,  said  wall  to  be 
about  two  feet  thick  and  from  one 
to  seven  feet  high;  second,  a  founda¬ 
tion  and  floor  for  a  new  one-story 
henhouse  three  feet  wide,  60  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  to  the  eaves  with 
a  hip  roof.  r.  w. 

It  would  be  inadvisable  to  use  saw¬ 
dust  for  jobs  exposed  to  the  elements 
unless  you  can  completely  cover  the 
sawdust  aggregate  with  concrete  or 
topping  that  contains  no  sawdust. 

Are  there  good  ground  banks  in 
your  area  where  you  can  purchase 
“bank-run”  ground?  Frequently  the 
purchaser  can  do  his  own  trucking 
and  loading  and  thus  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  material  delivered  to  the  job. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
common  fault  of  bank-run  gravel  is 
the  lack  of  stone  in  the  material.  In 
other  words  the  ratio  of  sand  to  stone 
is  too  high.  If  this  is  the  case,  you 
must  use  more  cement. 

If  you  used  washed  sand  and 
crushed  stone,  you  would  use  the 
proportions  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  four  parts  stone. 
Therefore,  when  using  bank-run  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  the  percentage  of 
sand  may  be  high,  increase  the  ce¬ 
ment  portion,  possibly  to  one  and  a 
half  parts. 


about  400  square  feet  coverage  per 
gallon  for  the  first  coat  and  about 
550  square  feet  for  the  second  coat. 
Unless  the  drying  conditions  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  allow  four  to  six 
days  between  coats. 


plishment)  and  they  must  be  laid  bj 
an  experienced  mechanic.  Only  thor 
oughly  cured  blocks  must  be  used  t( 
avoid  shrinking  cracks.  The  exterioi 
surfaces  should  be  protected  wit 
two  coats  of  water-cement  paint. 

The  need  for  maintenance  of  thi, 
kind  of  structure  is  confined  to  peri 
odic  paniting  of  wood  windows  ani 
door  frames  and  the  cornice. 


To  Waterproof  Roll  Roofing 

I  have  a  long  poultry  house  which 
I  covered  with  roofing  paper  two 
years  ago  which  leaks  badly,  caused, 
I  think,  by  some  of  the  heads  being 
driven  too  hard  so  they  cut  into  the 
paper.  I  understand  there  are  con¬ 
cerns  that  offer  some  kind  of  pre¬ 
pared  strips  to  cover  the  seams.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  they  are  like  and 
where  I  can  procure  them?  r.  p. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  use 
of  stidps  that  are  manufactured  to 
cover  leaky  joints  in  roll  roofing. 
You  might  ti'y  troweling  on  a  roof¬ 
ing  mastic  with  an  asphalt  base.  It 
never  hardens  completely  and  is 
therefore  less  subject  to  cracking 
when  the  roofing  material  moves  be¬ 
cause  of  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion. 


Spray  Paint  or  Brush  Paint? 

Would  you  recommend  the  use  o. 
a  paint  sprayer  for  painting  the  ou 
side  of  my  house?  g.  t.  e. 

The  nature  of  exterior  paint  is 
such  that  it  is  meant  to  be  brushec 
on,  whereas  interior  coatings  such  as 
enamels,  varnishes,  lacquers,  etc.,  are 
merely  “laid  on”  the  surface.  Mos: 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  tha 
the  spraying  of  exterior  paint  is  no 
a  suitable  method  to  achieve  the  bes 
results  except  on  porous  surfaces  or 
areas  where  it  is  difficult,  or  ini' 
possible  to  use  a  brush.  In  any  even 
successful  paint  spraying  requires 
considerable  experience  and  skill. 


Beuen  to  oe  safb 


To  Clean  Cisfern  Walls 

My  cistern  has  a  pump,  and  the  oil 
leaked  into  the  cistern  and  the  walls 
are  all  oily.  How  can  I  get  the  oil 
off  the  walls  of  the  cistern?  e.  e. 

If  the  cistern  has  a  fairly  smooth 
surface,  such  as  bricks  or  concrete 
blocks,  you  can  give  it  a  good  scrub¬ 
bing  with  strong  soap  or  detergent. 
Then  follow  with  two  coats  of  water- 
cement  paint,  a  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  available  at  building 
supply  or  farm  supply  stores. 


How 


to  Build  Reinforced 
Concrete  Floor 

Please  send  information  as  to 
proper  method  of  building  a  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  garage  floor  over  a 
full  concrete  block  basement  14  feet 
by  20  feet.  The  information  needed  is 
thickness  of  floor,  size  of  reinforcing 
rods,  size  of  I-beams  and  spacing. 

c.  A.  B. 

Install  a  10-inch  wide  flange  steel 
I-beam  across  the  14-foot  span  and 
centered  in  the  20-foot  dimension. 
The  beam  should  have  at  least  four 
inches  bearing  at  the  ends.  No  post 
or  column  is  necessary. 

The  slab  is  made  of  1-2-4  concrete. 
Use  only  clean,  sharp  sand  and  %- 
inch  crushed  stone.  A  five-inch  thick¬ 
ness  should  be  adequate.  The  rein¬ 
forcement  ought  to  be  half-inch  rods 
spaced  six  inches  apart  and  placed 
parallel  to  the  long  dimension  of  the 
slab.  There  should  be  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  concrete  under 
the  reinforcing  steel  except  where 
the  slab  rests  on  the  I-beam.  For  a 
distance  of  about  16  inches  each  side 
of  the  beam  the  reinforcing  steel  is 
bent  upwards  so  as  to  rest  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  slab. 


Maf’eriol  for  Garage 

In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  most 
economical  and  best  value  material 
(longest  lasting)  for  a  two-car 
garage?  h.  a.  m. 

Considering  only  the  question  of 
desirability  and  maintenance,  a  struc¬ 
ture  built  of  concrete  blocks  is  su¬ 
perior  to  a  wood  frame  building. 
However,  the  blocks  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  proper  footing  to  avoid 
settlement  cracks  (no  easy  accom- 


If  the  basement  stairs 
Had  better  light, 

Mom  might  not  now 
Be  poised  in  flight. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


Snow  Tires  or  Chains? 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  good  snow  tires  are  a  big 
help  in  loose  snow  and  slush,  but 
they  are  not  much  better  than  regu¬ 
lar  tires  on  ice  and  hard-packed  snow. 
So-called  winterized  treads,  the 
Council  believes,  while  providing 
only  a  small  tractive  advantage  on 
icy  surfaces,  could  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  moving  or  not.  Tire 
chains,  reinforced  with  teeth  or 
cleats,  cut  braking  distances  in  half 
on  both  snow  and  ice,  and  they  in¬ 
crease  traction  seven  times  on  hills. 
On  packed  snow,  reinforced  chains 
quadruple  the  pull  of  tires.  Regular 
chains,  it  is  observed,  provide  good 


stop-and-go  traction  on  ice  and  snow, 
but  their  skid  resistance  is  low'  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  reinforced  chains 
On  glai'e  ice,  snow  tires  were  founc 
28  per  cent  better  than  ordinary 
tires,  regular  chains  231  per  cent 
better,  and  reinforced  chains  409  per 
cent  moi’e  effective.  In  loose  snov/, 
snow  tires  were  51  per  cent  more 
tractive  than  I'egular  tires,  and  rein¬ 
forced  chains  313  per  cent.  At  20 
miles  per  hour,  it  took  ordinary  tires 
60  feet  to  stop  in  snow,  snow  tires 
52  feet,  regular  chains  46  feet  and 
reinforced  chains  38  feet.  On  ice,  the 
figures  were:  ordinary  tires  195  feet, 
snow  tires  174  feet,  regular  chains 
99  feet,  and  reinforced  chains  77 
feet. 


Home-Mixed  House  Paint 

I  would  like  to  mix  my  own  out¬ 
side  white  house  paint.  Would  you 
know  the  right  amounts  of  oil,  white 
lead,  etc.?  l,  p.  c. 

For  a  two-coat  job  over  a  well- 
chalked  surface,  mix  as  follows:  First 
coat — 100  lbs.  soft  paste  white  lead, 
two  gallons  raw'  linseed  oil,  1%  gal¬ 
lons  turpentine  and  one  pint  drier; 
second  coat  — 100  pounds  soft  white 
lead  paste,  three  gallons  raw  linseed 
oil  and  one  pint  drier.  The  first  coat 
mixture  will  produce  about  seven 
gallons  of  paint;  the  second  mixture 
produces  about  6V2  gallons.  Estimate 


Take  Along  Chains 


Pump  Your  Brakes  on  Ice 

NATIONAL  SAFITY  COUNCIL 
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YeSf  just  one  thimblefuf  of  amazing  chemical  dis~ 
cover/  has  enough  power  to  run  your  present  car 
battery  for  the  next  JO  years!  Actually  makes 
**Dead  Batteries'^  spring  to  life  instantly  and  new 
batteries  trouble-free  for  the  life  of  your  car.  See 
U.  S.  Gov't  Proof  and  Readers  Digest  Report. 

At  last  it’s  here!  .  .  .  Cleared  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
itself  for  release  to  the  public  .  .  .  the  incredible  dream- 
discovery  that  at  this  very  moment  is  being  used  on  U.  S. 
Navy  battery-driven  submarines,  on  National  Airline  planes, 
even  on  such  power-burning  giants  of  the  sea  as  the  S.S. 
Queen  Mary  and  S.S.  Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  and  that  in  just 


60  seconds  converts  poitr  present 
car  battery  into  a  10-YEAR 
POWER  PLANT  ...  a  lifetime 
car  battery  that  does  away  with 
battery  failure  FOREVER!  Yes, 
this  is  the  exact  same  type  won¬ 
der-formula  featured  by  Reader’s 
Digest  in  a  6-page  spread.  The 
exact  same  formula  that  was  test¬ 
ed  and  retested  in  Gov’t  labora¬ 
tories  .  .  .  An  amazing  chemical 
discovery  that  is  so  powerful  that 
no  matter  how  old  your  battery 
is  ...  no  matter  how  run-down  it 
may  be  ...  no  matter  how  many 
times  you’ve  been  forced  to  charge 
and  recharge  it  .  .  .  JUST  ONE 
OUNCE  of  this  wonder-chemical 
will  send  a  surge  of  never-failing 
power  through  your  battery  FOR 
THE  LIFE  OF  YOUR  CAR !  Your 
car  will  ALWAYS  START  IN¬ 
STANTLY  even  in  steaming  130- 
degree  summer  heat  or  40-below 
zero  paralyzing  winter  cold. 

Yet,  with  all  this  super-charg¬ 
ing  power,  all  this  flash-starting 
action  this  brilliant  new  discovery 
is  so  safe  it’s  been  insured  by  the 
world's  largest  insurance  company 
.  .  .  and  is  so  easy  to  use  that  by 
doing  nothing  more  than  pouring  a 
thimbleful  into  each  cell  of  your 
battery  you  convert  your  battery 
into  a  lifetime  Power  Plant! 

Now!  Your  Present  Car  Battery 
Can  Deliver  More  Power  Than 
When  It  Was  Brand  Newt 

Just  think  what  this  sensational 
discovery  means  to  you  if  you  are  a 
car-owner  who  is  sick  and  tired  of 
throwing  away  good  money  every 
time  your  battery  needs  recharg¬ 
ing,  OR  shelling  out  ?15  to  $35 
every  time  you  need  a  new  battery. 
It  means  that  now  for  the  first 
time  you  will  never  again  invest 
another  penny  in  your  battery  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  be  just  impossible 
for  your  battery  to  ever  fail  again ! 
It  means  that  even  in  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic,  even  after  months 
of  idleness,  even  in  drenching 
rains,  why  even  if  your  car  is  com¬ 
pletely  buried  in  snow  ...  all  you’ll 
have  to  do  is  step  on  the  starter 
button  and  your  car  will  respond 
with  a  roar  of  power  INSTANT¬ 
LY!  No  more  “dead  battery’’  stops 
on  crowded  highways  ...  no  more 
coaxing  your  engine  to  start  in 
bad  weather ...  no  more  fear  about 


using  the  heater,  defroster  or 
radio  in  cold  weather  because 
you’re  afraid  your  battery  may 
“conk  Out.’’  Why,  the  discovery 
described  on  this  page  contains 
so  much  power,  so  much  FLASH¬ 
STARTING  POWER,  that  even  if 
you  go  away  on  a  2-month  trip  and 
not  a  soul  touches  your  car  in  all 
that  time  . . .  when  you  return  your 
car  will  still  start  the  instant  you 
turn  on  the  ignition.  No  coughing, 
no  wheezing,  no  sickening  groan . . . 
but  a  flash-action  start  in  one  sec¬ 
ond  flat!  Yes,  it’s  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  automotive  discovery  since 
automatic  drive.  A  super-powerful 
chemical  that  you  simply  pour  into 
each  cell  of  your  battery  .  .  .  and 
presto!  you’ve  super-charged  that 
battery  for  up  to  10  full  years! 

Science  Discovers  a  New  Force 
. .  .  Liquid  Electricity! 

Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  you, 
even  though  you  feed  your  car  gas 
and  oil,  the  basic  source  of  your 
car’s  power  comes  from  WATER! 
Not  ordinary  water  of  course,  but 
water  that  carries  an  electric 
charge  ...  in  other  words,  the 
water  inside  your  car’s  battery. 
But  when  this  battery-water 
grows  “weak”  . . .  when  lead-flakes 
fall  off  the  walls  of  your  battery 
and  muddy  up  this  battery  water 
and  dilute  its  streng^th  ...  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  deliver  its  powerful 
electric  charge.  The  result:  your 
battery  starts  to  discharge.  It 
grows  weaker  and  weaker  until  it 
finally  dies.  That’s  why  when  you 
recharge  a  car-battery,  what  you 
are  really  doing  is  nothing  more 
than  shooting  high-voltage  elec¬ 
tricity  into  the  water  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  those  power-sapping  flakes. 

But  suppose  that  you  could  pour 
into  your  car  battery  a  new  kind  of 
liquid  . .  .  one  that  simply  refused 
to  allow  this  lead-flaking  to  take 
place.  Yes,  a  liquid  that  dissolved 
those  harmful  flakes  of  lead  the 
moment  they  formed! 

Do  you  realize  what  this  would 
mean?  It  would  mean  that  there 
would  always  be  a  constant  source 
of  LIVE  ELECTRIC  POWER  in¬ 
side  your  battery  . . .  your  battery 
would  always  be  charging  itself 
. . .  never  discharging,  never  wear- 


READER’S  DIGEST 

tells  the  astonishing  story! 

Yes,  the  Reader’s  Digest  re¬ 
leased  the  exciting  story  of  how 
a  battery  can  last  longer  than  the 
life  of  a  car!  It  tells  how  the 
battery  is  every  motorist's  great¬ 
est  headache.  If  left  unattended, 
it  dies.  If  it  gets  low  in  sub-zero 
weather  it  is  likely  to  crack.  It 
usually  has  to  he  replaced  every 
year!  Yet  now,  without  spending 
$50  for  an  expensive  nickel-cad¬ 
mium  battery  you  can  have  a  bat¬ 
tery  that  runs  10  years  or  more  hy 
simply  pouring  a  little  Volt  ex 

into  each  cell!  _ 

*  —  — 
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ing  itself  down  .  .  .  why  it  ivould 
actually  OUTLAST  YOUR  CAR 
ITSELF!  In  short,  your  battery 
would  be  a  storehouse  of  liquid 
electricity  that  would  last  a  life¬ 
time  and  you’d  never  again  suffer 
the  inconvenience  of  battery  fail¬ 
ure. 


Even  "Dead  Batteries" 
Spring  Back  To  Life 
In  Just  60  Seconds! 

Now  the  name  of  the  amazing 
chemical  discovery  that  creates 
and  stores  up  this  lifetime  source 
of  electric  power  inside  your  car’s 
battery  is  VOLTEX  Liqui-lectric 
.  .  .  the  exact  same  battery  “ener¬ 
gizer”  that  has  been  tested  and 
used  in  torpedo  propulsion  sys¬ 
tems,  by  diesel  locomotives,  by 
truck  and  taxicab  fleet  owners  .  .  . 
yes,  even  tested,  i*ecognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bureau  of  Standards . .  . 
the  toughest  testing  laboratory  in 
the  world. 

In  other  words,  every  statement 
you  have  read  on  this  page  is  not 
just  a  dream,  or  a  hope,  or  mere 
theory  .  .  .  but  scientific  fact  that 
has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again  before  this  great  new  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  to  the  public.  So 
if  you  would  like  to  turn  your  pres¬ 
ent  battery  into  a  lifetime  battery 
in  just  60  seconds  time  ...  if  you 
are  determined  to  once  and  for  all 
put  an  end  to  battery  failure  ...  if 
you  can  spare  the  one  minute  it 
takes  to  pour  this  brilliant  new 
discovery  into  your  car’s  battery, 
then  take  advantage  of  the  free- 
trial  offer  you  see  on  this  page. 
Remember  ...  all  you  risk  is  the 
few  minutes  it  takes  to  fill  out 
the  coupon,  and  you  have  a  lifetime 
of  driving  pleasure,  convenience  to 
gain.  So  act  NOW! 


ELECTRIC  BULB  LIGHTS  UP 
IN  WATER  ! 

Here’s  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  and  dramatic  labora¬ 
tory  tests  ever  made.  To 
prove  just  how  much  super¬ 
charged  electrical  power  this 
new  Voltex  discovery  con¬ 
tains,  scientists  emptied  the 
liquid  from  a  Voltex-treated 
car  battery  into  a  glass  tum¬ 
bler.  Then  they  put  an  elec¬ 
tric  bulb  into  that  glass  of 
Voltex  and  for  1 1  seconds 

the  bulb  actually  lighted 

UPj  Dytiamic  living  proof  of ' 
how  this  new  “liquid  elee- 
trie”  discovery  sends  a  con¬ 
stant  charge  of  power  cours¬ 
ing  through  your  car  battery 
Vear  In,  yeor  out  for  up  to 
To  full  years! 


10  YEAR  GUARANTEE 


UEOVIUli  ^LONDON 


The  most  famous  Insurance  Company  in 
the  World,  Lloyds  of  London — has  insured 
"VOLTEX”  to  be  100%  Safe  and  Effec¬ 
tive  on  all  batteries  regardless  of  years  in 
use.  “Voltex”  is  also  tested  and  approved 
by  the  “Public  Service  Testing  Labora¬ 
tories.”  Tested  under  the  most  “extreme” 
conditions  .  . .  assuring  you  that  Voltex  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  car  and  truck 
owner.  No  new  product  ever  released  to 
the  public  was  ever  backed  by  such  careful 
testing  .  .  .  was  endorsed  by  so  many 
Giants  of  Industry. 
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LOOK  HOW  EASY  IT 

pour  this  amazing  chemicol  discovery  into  the  cells  of  your  battery..  .  . 
and  in  just  60  seconds  you've  converted  your  present  car-battery  into  a 
LIFETIME  SOURCE  OF  POWER  ...  a  lifetime  battery  that  will  never  fail  again! 


FREE  TRIAL  SUPPLY 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


Naturally,  the  best  proof  of 
VOLTEX’s  super-charging  power 
is  on  your  own  car.  And  because 
we’re  so  positive  you’ll  be  thrilled 
from  the  very  first  day  you  use  it 
.  . .  because  we’re  so  sure  that  your 
friends  and  neighbors  will  want 
to  know  “how  come  your  battery 
just  never  wears  out”  .  .  .  and  be¬ 
cause  we  know  you’ll  be  only  too 
happy  to  tell  them  about  VOLTEX 
Liqui-lectric  .  .  we  invite  you  to 
try  it  on  a  completely  FREE 
TRIAL  BASIS.  Here  is  all  you  do! 

Simply  send  the  free-trial  cou¬ 
pon  below.  When  your  VOLTEX 
arrives,  simply  pour  one  vial-full 
into  each  cell  of  your  battery. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Then  take 
this  battery-torture  test.  After 
you  have  driven  your  car  for  60 
miles,  do  this.  Pull  the  coil  wire. 
Turn  on  the  radio,  lights,  all  the 
electric  equipment.  Run  the  bat¬ 
tery  until  it  is  completely  dead. 

Turn  off  all  the  electric  equip¬ 
ment  and  leave  the  battery  rest  for 
3  minutes.  Then,  with  the  stafter 
only — start  your  car! 

Now — run  the  battery  down  a 
second  time.  Do  not  let  up  on  the 
starter  until  it  is  completely  dead ! 

Be  sure  all  the  electric  equip¬ 
ment  is  turned  off.  Replace  the  coil. 
Let  the  dead  battery  sit  for  30 
minutes. 

WE  GUARANTEE  YOU  CAN 


NOW  START  YOUR  MOTOR 
IMMEDIATELY  because  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  you  will  be 
driving  a  car  with  a  battery  that 
is  completely  and  fully  charged 
each  and  every  second. 

Act  Now  I  Have  A  Lifetime 

Car  Battery  Just  60  Seconds 

After  Your  Voltex  Arrives 

Now  the  price  of  Voltex  is  only 
$2.98.  Why  you  save  double  that 
figure  in  “towing  or  recllarge 
money”  alone — not  to  mention  the 
huge  savings  on  the  new  battery 
you’d  be  forced  to  purchase  within 
the  next  few  years  if  it  weren’t 
for  this  sensational  discovery.  And 
remember,  the  supply  of  Voltex  we 
send  you  is  enough  to  completely 
treat  either  a  6-volt  or  12-volt  bat¬ 
tery  for  lifetime  service! 

However,  due  to  the  demands  of 
Trucking  Companies,  Airline  Com¬ 
panies  and  other  large  users  of 
Voltex,  only  a  limited  amount  can 
be  released  this  year  for  public 
use.  Therefore,  all  orders  will  be 
filled  on  a  first  come,  first  serve 
basis.  Once  our  limited  supply  is 
exhausted,  we  will  be  forced  to 
withdraw  this  offer.  So  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  FREE-TRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY,  send  the  no-risk 
coupon  today.  Campbell-Smith  Co., 
31  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


since  defense  plant  orders  must  be  given 
first  priority  we  strongly  suggest  you 
rush  this  free-trial  coupon  immediately! 


. MAIL  FREE-TRIAL  COUPON  TODAY . 

CAMPBELL-SMITH  Inc.,  Dept.  OS  l  * 

31  West  47  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  : 

Please  rush  VOLTEX  to  me  right  away  with  this  understanding.  • 
If  VOLTEX  Liqui-lectric  does  not  do  all  you  claim ...  if  it  doesn  t 
add  more  power  to  my  battery  than  I  ever  imagined  possible  ...  if  it 
doesn’t  give  me  the  lifetime  trouble-free  battery  service  you  claim  . . . 
then  you  will  refund  my  money  immediately.  In  other  words,  I  can 
try  it  entirely  at  your  risk  and  1  do  not  risk  a  single  penny. 

□  I  enclose  $2.9»  tosh,  check  or  money  □  SPECIAL  OFFER:  I  enclose  $5.00  cosh, 

order  (I  sove  S6c  in  postoge,  handling  check  or  money  order  lor  2  units  of 

and  C.O.D.  charjis.)  VOLTEX  (one  for  myself  one  for  a  friend) 

and  I  save  $1.00. 


name _ _ _ 

address _ ■  _ 

city. - state— _ _ 

O  C.O.D,  ORDERS  ACCEPTED  I  Ple&se  ship  Voltex  C.O.D.  I  will  pay  post¬ 
man  prices  indicated  above,  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage.  Same  money-back 
guarantee  of  course. 


Get  MORE 


for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — -you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
• — for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 

silo  book 

I  CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-118 


Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


Name 


Address, 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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-OUR  56TH  YEAR- 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Distributor  for  New  York 
and  New  England: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


Throws  Snow 


50  to  70  Feet 

Will  clear  roads  in  minutes  .  .  .  eliminates 
snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Anybody 
with  a  snow  problem  write  today  for 
complete  details. 

Valley  Implement,  Inc. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


“I’M  MAKING 
MORE  THAN 

^lOOOa  Month 

HAVEN'T  TOUCHED  BOTTOM  YET!'’ 

—reports  Charles  Kama,  Texas,  one  of 
many  who  are  “cleaning  up’’  with  orders 
for  PRESTO.  Science’s  New  Midget  Mir* 
acle  Fire  Extinguisher.  So  can  YOU! 

Amazing  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher.  Tiny 
"Presto”  does  job  of  bulky  extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8  times  as  heavy. 
Ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Never  corrodes. 
Guaranteed  for  20  yearsl  Over  2  million 
sold!  Sells  for  only  $4.95. 

Show  it  to  civil  defense  workers,  owners  of 
homes,  cars,  boats,  farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores 
for  re-sale — make  good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reports  $20  a  day. 
Wm.  Wydallis  $15.20  an  hour.  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 


MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  P-17E 
PRESTO  DIV.,  114  East  32  St.,  New  York  16,  rT.Y. 
Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  1,  P.Q. 


SAVE  30^ 


ON  GUARANTEED 
ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  lawn  *  Hauls 
Scythes  *  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sprays 
Mulches 

AC  Fower  Generator 
Flows  Snow 
Cuts  Wood 


Direct  factery>to*you  price,  towestj 
in  the  held.  High  quality  machino.! 
Alt  steel  construction.  Models  tromj 
2'/3  to  3'/}  HP.  Engines  used:' 
Origgs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tires. 
Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto* 
matic  clutch.  Power  take>off.  Na«' 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MFC.  CO., 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


Congress 


rW 


V' 


inners 


Martin  Brasted,  Hornell,  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.,  National  4-H  Garden  Program 
winner  is  shown  with  W.  L.  Voegeli, 
Allis-Chalmers  Mjg.  Co.,  sponsor  of 
Garden  Program. 

Eight  winners  in  the  1957  4-H  Soil 
and  Water  conservation  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  1.  to  r.\  Ellis  Anderson,  Ponca 
City,  Okla.;  James  Cooper,  Westfield, 
Mass.;  Ernest  Copeland,  New  Mexico; 
James  Hunt,  Leesville,  La.;  Raymond 
C.  Firestone;  Peter  Fehlen,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Minn.;  Don  Simpson,  Houston, 
Miss.;  James  Bomar,  Palmetto,  Ga.; 
and  D.  E.  White,  Jr.,  Statesville, 
North  Carolina. 


America’s  4-H  Dairy  Program  win¬ 
ners,  who  won  college  scholarships 
donated  by  The  Oliver  Corp.,  1.  to  r.: 
Johnny  Manning,  Godley,  Tex.;  Don¬ 
ald  Dyke,  Salisbury,  Mass.;  Ronald 
Kasper,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.;  Lyle 
Schmidt,  Greenleaf,  Wis.;  Malcolm 
Niles,  Loleta,  Cal.;  and  Alfred  Ham¬ 
mond  Jr.,  Orlando,  Fla.,  with  Alva 
W.  Phelps,  Oliver  president,  in  back¬ 
ground. 

Chester  Baker  of  Palmyra,  Va.,  the 
National  4-H  Sheep  Shearing  Cham¬ 
pion,  won  over  28  other  4-H’ers  from 
21  States  competing  for  college 
scholarships  and  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
donated  by  Sunbeam  Corp.  His  score: 

92.95  out  of  a  possible  100. 

At  bottom:  Eight  State  winners  in 
4-H  Electric  Program  sponsored  by 
Westinghouse  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion  (seated  is  Florence  B.  Thomas, 
Fremont,  N.  H.),  1.  to  r.:  Vincent  K. 
Harrington,  Greenwich,  R.  I.;  Peter 
Franke,  Hicksville,  N.  Y.;  William 
Jewett,  Johnson,  Vt.;  Douglas  Ben¬ 
son,  Middleboro,  Mass.;  Keith  Front, 
Farmington,  Me.;  Robert  Wieden- 
mann,  Hamden,  Conn.;  and  Burton 
L.  Fleming,  W.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


The  Garden  Winner 


Soil  and  Water  Winners 


Tops  in  Dairy  Program 


Sheep  Shearing  Champion 


1957  Electric  Program  Winners 


Grape  Pie  in  Western 
New  York 

A  new  product  has  been  developed 
from  the  famous  Concord  grape:  pie 
filling.  A  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y., 
food  handler  has  developed  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  retains  all  the  fine  flavor, 
gets  rid  of  the  seeds,  and  eliminates 
any  necessity  for  starch.  According 
to  the  company,  the  grape  pie  filling 
should  lead  to  enlargement  of  the 


fine  markets  that  Concord  grape 
growers  in  the  Lake  Erie  grape  belt 
already  enjoy.  No  artificial  preserva¬ 
tive,  coloring  or  flavor  is  found  in  the 
new  product;  it  is  pure  as  grape  pie. 
Freezing  and  refreezing  do  not 
alter  its  character  a  bit.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is:  Will  the  Concord  grape 
become  pre-eminent  for  pies  just  as 
it  has  for  any  wine,  jelly,  preserve  or 
juice  into  which  it  has  been  made? 
Apple  has  not  yet  given  its  answer. 

Robert  Dyment 


Qualificat'ions  for  Socio! 
Security  Benefits 

Many  farmers  are  probably  asking 
themselves  or  others:  “How  long 
must  I  work  to  qualify  for  social 
security  benefits?” 

With  social  security  figuring  as  it 
does  in  the  future  planning  of  many 
people,  the  question  is  a  legitimate 
one.  Actually,  for  those  farmers  who 
reach  their  65  th  birthday  before 
April  1,  1958,  they  are  “insured” 
under  social  security  if  they  have  as 
much  as  two  and  one-quarter  years 
of  credit  during  1955,  1956  and  1957. 
Every  farm  operator,  whose  net 
earnings  amount  to  $400  or  more  in 
a  year,  must  report  his  earnings  and 
pay  the  social  security  tax.  For  this 
he  gets  a  full  year’s  social  security 
credit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
net  earnings  from  his  farm  self- 
employment  are  less  than  $400,  he 
neither  pays  the  tax  nor  does  he 
get  credit.  However,  if  the  farm 
operator  has  earnings  fi’om  any  other 
business,  these  earnings  may  be 
added  to  his  earnings  from  his  farm 
operation. 

For  those  farmers  who  will  not 
have  reached  their  65th  birthdav  be¬ 
fore  the  April  1  date  mentioned 
above,  and  for  those  who  have  not 
had  as  many  as  two  and  one-quarter 
years  of  covered  earnings  in  1955, 
1956  and  1957,  additional  periods  of 
credit  will  be  required.  The 
amount  of  time  required  is  roughly 
half  the  time  after  1950  or  all  but 
one  year  of  the  time  after  1954,  and 
before  attaining  the  age  of  65.  For 
example,  a  farmer  attaining  age  65 
in  the  first  half  of  1959  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  three  and  one-quarter 
years  of  credit. 

The  social  security  program  for 
farm  operators  is  not  voluntary. 
Every  such  farm  operator  with  net 
earnings  of  $400  or  more  must  re¬ 
port  to  get  credits.  If  he  fails  to  file 
his  returns  and  pay  his  tax,  the 
eventual  social  security  benefits  will 
be  lower  than  they  should  be,  or 
may  even  result  in  no  benefits  being 
paid. 

Information  concerning  a  farmer’s 
tax  liability  should  be  obtained  from 
the  District  Director  of  Inteimal 
Revenue.  The  nearest  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will 
have  information  available  concern¬ 
ing  benefits  under  the  program  to 
self-employed  farmers. 


Why  Bitter  Butter? 

Some  time  ago,  a  New  Jersey  man 
asked  The  Rural  New  Yorker  what 
made  his  butter  bitter,  and  the  reply 
was  that  it  was  probably  because  the 
milk  or  cream  was  not  pasteurized. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  reader 
rebuttal  to  this  argument  against  raw 
milk  or  cream,  and  many  constructive 
suggestions  were  then  published.  But 
a  New  York  woman  replied  by  saying 
that  you  cannot  store  milk  or  cream 
in  a  refrigerator  and  expect  to  make 
good  butter  from  it. 

I  make  and  sell  butter — good  but¬ 
ter,  and  I  store  all  the  cream  in  the 
refrigerator  prior  to  churning.  I  could 
not  keep  the  cream  sweet  enough  in 
any  other  way.  One  customer  uses 
two  or  more  pounds  every  week,  and 
he  never  complains;  he  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  for  more  than  four  years.  I  some¬ 
times  store  milk  in  the  refrigerator 
prior  to  separating,  too,  but  it  is  first 
allowed  to  cool  quickly  in  cold  water. 
That  New  Jersey  man  must  have 
some  other  reason  for  having  bitter 
butter  than  storing  cream  in  the 
cooler.  Maybe  the  trouble  is  in  what 
his  cows  are  eating.  a.  m.  h. 

Maryland 


Shetland  ponies  are  again  in  the 
limelight  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  recent  annual  Sheltand  pony 
sale  held  at  the  Greenville  livestock 
auction  grounds,  a  Missouri  pony 
buyer  paid  a  record  $30,000  for  a 
single  mare  at  this  all-pony  sale.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  this  price  was  the 
highest  ever  received  anywhere  for 
a  mare. 
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Serving  the  needs  of  telephone  users  in  New 
York’s  rural  areas  is  anything  but  a  “fair- 
weather”  job.  For  telephone  men  are  just  as 
busy  in  the  dead  of  winter— in  fair  weather  or 
foul— as  on  balmy  summer  days.  They  have  to 
be  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  continuing 
demand  for  telephone  service.  In  1957,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  they  installed  some  12,500  phones  in 
the  rural  areas  we  serve.  As  a  result,  86%  of 
the  rural  establishments  within  our  territory 
now  have  phones.  And  most  of  those  still  with¬ 
out  service  are  within  easy  reach  of  our  lines. 

What  about  quality?  Rural  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  is  good  and  getting  better  all  the  time.  It’s 
fast,  clear,  dependable.  The  average  phone  now 
goes  nearly  six  years  without  interruption  in 
service. 

During  1958  we  plan  a  construction  and 
improvement  program  for  rural  areas  totaling 
$14  million.  This  is  part  of  our  state-wide  pro¬ 
gram.  Only  a  company  with  sound  earnings 
over  the  long  pull  can  continue  to  provide  the 
newest  and  best  in  telephone  service  and  still 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


Farm  Automation:  ^ 

A  Feed  Grinder  and  Mixer 


In  an  effort  to  meet  the  high  cost 
of  production  with  declining  man¬ 
power,  demand  for  electrically- 
powered,  materials-handling  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  farm  is  increasing  at  a 
fast  rate.  Silo  unloaders,  barn  clean¬ 
ers,  water  systems,  pipeline  and  bulk- 
tank  milking,  and  barn  ventilating 
systems  are  examples  of  automatic 
equipment  ali’eady  in  widespread  use. 
Other  equipment  has  passed  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stages  of  development 
and  may  be  on  the  market  in  the 
near  future.  An  automatic  feed 
grinding  and  mixing  unit,  recently 
developed  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  is  an  example  of  this. 

The  unit  is  an  outgrowth  of  many 
tests  to  correlate  the  feeding  of  ear 
corn,  small  grains  and  concentrates 
into  a  small  hammer  mill.  With  one 
continuous  operation,  it  is  designed 
to  do  away  with  those  chores  normal¬ 
ly  associated  with  on-the-farm  feed 
processing.  A  five-horsepower  elec¬ 
tric  motor  powers  the  entire  unit 
through  belts,  chains  and  speed  re¬ 
ducers.  There  is  continuous  propor- 


mounted  directly  in  front  of  those 
already  present.  Three  ingredients 
would  be  metered  on  top  of  three, 
which  would  be  quite  all  right.  In 
such  cases,  the  unit  would  process 
a  ration  containing  six  grains  and 
concentrates  in  addition  to  ear  corn. 

For  Swine  and  Poultry  Rations 

This  unit  is  not  limited  to  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
rations;  swine  and  poulUy  rations 
can  also  be  blended  and  ground.  Only 
two  adjustments  are  required  when 
switching  from  cattle  to  swine  or 
poultry  rations.  These  are  made  by 
disconnecting  the  ci’ushed  corn 
metering  auger  and  re-setting  the 
metering  pipes  to  obtain  the  desired 
proportion  of  ingredients. 

The  unit  incorporates  the  neces¬ 
sary  controls  to  make  it  reliable  and 
automatic.  A  timer  stops  it  at  the 
end  of  the  pre-set  grinding  time. 
Provision  is  also  made  to  interrupt 
its  operation  with  the  absence  of  just 


one  ingredient.  This  protection  is 
provided  through  the  action  of  low- 
capacity  micro-switches  mounted  on 
the  metering  pipes  and  on  the 
crushed  corn  metering  auger.  For 
safety,  too,  four  small  horseshoe-type 
permanent  magnets  attract  and  hold 
tramp  iron  that  might  otherwise  be 
eaten  by  livestock.  These  magnets 
are  mounted  so  as  to  catch  the  metal 
before  it  enters  the  hammer  mill. 
Progress  Report  164  of  the  Penn- 
syvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  describes  the  work  in  detail  and 
is  available  on  request  to  Agricult¬ 
ural  Engineering  Office,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Because  one  business  firm  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  definite  interest  in  manu¬ 
facturing  this  machine  and  because 
of  the  amount  of  machining  required 
for  its  construction,  perhaps  only 
farmers  with  well  equipped  machine 
shops  should  attempt  to  build  it. 

R.  P.  Prince  and  E.  F.  Oliver 


To  most  people  nothing  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  effort  of  think¬ 
ing. —  James  Bryce,  Studies  in  His¬ 
tory  and  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  2,  P.7. 


Books  Worfh  Having 


Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie.. .  3.75 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray..  3.75 
Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles . .  3.50 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


On  the  Davidson  Farm  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  the  automatic  feed 
grinder-mixer  operated  to  feed  40 
dairy  cows  each  day. 


tioning  of  each  ingredient,  and  the 
hammer  mill  does  a  thorough  job  of 
mixing  as  it  grinds. 

The  rate  of  grind  ranges  from  800 
to  1,500  pounds  of  feed  per  hour  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  screen  and  on 
the  ingredients.  In  processing  a  dairy 
ration  of  ear  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
a  concentrate  through  a  three- 
eighths-inch-mesh  screen,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  is  about  800  pounds  per  hour. 
For  a  beef  ration  of  ear  corn,  oats 
and  a  concentrate  going  through  a 
one-inch-mesh  screen,  the  rate  of 
grind  is  1,500  pounds  per  hour. 


Ear  Corn  Is  Metered 


Uniformity  in  the  flow  of  ear  corn 
is  obtained  by  a  specially  shaped  bin, 
a  corn  crusher  and  a  crushed  corn 
metering  auger.  The  bin  has  two  ad¬ 
jacent  vertical  sides  and  two  sides 
that  slope  at  a  45-degree  angle.  In 
one  of  the  sloping  sides  is  a  hinged 
plate  that  oscillates  slowly,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  ear  corn  from  bridging 
across  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  The 
crusher  granulates  each  ear  so  to 
obtain  a  uniform  product  and  to 
facilitate  measurements.  Crushed 
corn  is  proportioned  to  the  ration  by 
a  metering  auger.  Different  amounts 
of  corn  can  be  obtained  simply  by 
changing  the  speed  of  the  auger. 
The  separate  pieces  of  equipment 
unite  to  make  the  feeding  of  corn 
to  a  hammer  mill  a  relatively  easy 
task. 

Grains  and  concentrates  are  mea¬ 
sured  onto  a  flat-belt  conveyor,  or 
blending  table,  through  metering 
pipes.  Each  ingredient  is  indepen-  i 
dently  measured.  The  ratio  of  one 
ingredient  to  another  is  set  up  by 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  height 
of  the  metering  pipe  from  the  belt. 
Since  the  belt  travels  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  desired  proportion  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  grinding  pro¬ 
cess. The  table  is  not  limited  to  three 
separate  ingredients.  Three  or  more 
can  be  added  by  providing  additional 
metering  pipes  w’hich  would  be 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Time  of  Beginning 

The  New  Year  is  a  time  of  beginning.  Most 
of  the  Winter  still  lies  before  us,  it  is 
true.  It  is  also  true  that,  “as  the  days  get 
longer,  the  cold  gets  stronger.”  Still  it  is  now 
when  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  future.  Garden, 
nursery  and  chick  catalogs  will  soon  be  in  the 
mail  box,  and  a  man’s  mind  dreams  anew  of 
produce,  fruits  and  flocks.  Thus,  does  the 
change  in  calendar  quickly  change  our  frame 
of  mind. 

The  New  Year  is  also  a  time  of  ending.  The 
past  is  done,  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can 
convince  himself  there  is  no  turning  back. 
Never  was  there  a  person  who  did  not  have 
memories  he  would  change  if  he  could;  nor 
anyone  who  has  not  known  failure,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss.  These  are  the  experiences  in  a 
lifetime.  But  we  cannot  permit  the  shadows  of 
the  past  to  becloud  our  thinking  of  the  present 
and  our  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  wise  never 
to  let  fear  clip  the  wings  of  bold  initiative  or 
prevent  the  fulflllment  of  our  potential. 

He  soon  grows  old  who  would  carry  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  yesteryears  through  a  lifetime.  Only 
by  faith  can  one  meet  each  day  unburdened  by 
the  anxieties  of  the  day  before.  With  this 
strength,  man  can  join  with  nature  in  be- 
_gipning  the  new,  chastened,  not  chained,  by 
the  old. 


Fallacy  in  Lower  Price  Supports 

nr  HE  possibility  of  a  further  drop  in  the  price 
A  supports  for  dairy  products  again  faces 
dairy  farmers.  The  present  levels  are  83  per 
cent  of  parity  for  manufacturing  milk  and  80 
per  cent  for  butterfat.  Now  he  proposes 
that  the  prices  be  set  at  75  per  cent.  Current 
dollar  levels  are  $3.25  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  58.6  cents  for  butterfat  and, 
as  of  the  November  15  parity  level,  the  lower 
support  prices,  effective  April  1,  1958,  would 
drop  them  to  $2.99  and  56.1  cents,  respectively. 
There  is  yet  no  indication  that  Mr.  Benson 
plans  similar  reductions  in  price  supports  on 
other  crops. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  action  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  cost  dairymen  $250,000,000;  in  New 
York  alone,  the  loss  would  be  about  $11,000,000. 

That  there  will  be  a  concerted  fight  against 
this,  or  any,  reduction  in  the  support  levels  is 
already  clear.  The  reaction  to  Mr.  Benson’s 
pronouncement  has  been  swift  and  violent. 
Legislation  is  presently  being  readied  to  bar 
any  such  action  by  the  Secretary. 

The  chances  that  the  opposition  will  be 
successful  are  good  because  the  basis  for  the 
price-support  drop  is  a  peculiar  combination 
of  faulty  economics  and  selfish  politics.  The 
Secretary  argues  that  he  is  following  the  law 
which  requires  him  to  act  so  as  to  assure  only 
an  adequate  supply  for  the  market.  Lower 
prices,  he  argues,  will  provide  less  incentive 
for  excessive  production. 

Here,  again,  is  the  same  old  fallacy  that,  if 
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prices  are  dropped,  less  will  be  produced.  It 
has  not  worked  that  way,  nor  will  .it  ever  work 
that  way.  The  lower  the  price,  the  greater  the 
production  in  order  to  insure  as  near  average 
a  gross  income  as  possible.  New  York  milkshed 
statistics  prove  this  to  be  the  inexorable  trend. 
Yet  officialdom,  with  no  cows  to  milk  and  no 
bills  to  meet,  refuses  to  budge  from  its  arbi¬ 
trary  position. 

Without  doubt,  this  economic  theory  is  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  large  extent  by  political  consider¬ 
ations.  Four  years  ago.  Secretary  Benson  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  that  dairy  products  were 
“one  of  the  cheapest  foods  we  have,”  Evidently 
he  intends  to  keep  them  so,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  rise  in  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Washington  operates  on  the  premise 
that  consumer  support  must  be  kept  at  all 
costs,  and  already  Mr.  Benson  promises  cheaper 
milk  and  milk  products.  Contrariwise,  the  dairy 
farm  vote  is  too  small  and  too  scattered  to  be 
considered  a  potent  political  force. 

The  fact  that  government  stocks  of  dairy 
products  are  again  on  the  rise  —  costing  the 
government,  it  is  said,  $329,000,000  in  the  past 
year  —  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  farmers 
are  producing  in  excess  of  demand.  It  most 
certainly  means  that  the  large  milk  processors 
and  dealers  can  turn  a  quicker  profit  by  sell¬ 
ing  their  products  to  the  government  than  by 
trying  to  market  them  through  regular  trade 
channels.  People  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
farmer,  but  the  dealer,  who  receives  the  sup¬ 
port  price.  If  the  support  price  is  lowered, 
however,  the  dealer  will  drop  the  price  he  pays 
to  the  farmer  who  in  turn  will  make  more 
milk  to  keep  up  the  size  of  his  milk  check. 
Meanwhile,  as  experience  proves,  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  lower  price  to  the  consumer  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

More  efficient  marketing,  not  lower  price 
supports,  is  the  only  answer  to  an  adequate 
supply  with  fair  prices  both  to  producers  and 
consumers.  Time  and  time  again,  Mr,  Benson 
has  stated  he  believes  the  price  spread  on  dairy 
products  could  be  narrowed  with  a  resultant 
increase  in  consumer  demand.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Benson  said,  “we  are  placing  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  marketing.”  That  statement  was 
made  in  March  1954.  What  has  anyone  done 
since  about  streamlining  our  marketing? 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  — 1958 

ENNSYLVANIA  has  no  state  fair  in  the 
Fall,  but  it  does  have  a  Farm  Show  every 
Winter.  The  timing  of  this  agricultural  ex¬ 
position  provides  real  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  samples  of  all  the  farm  crops  and  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  previous  year,  and  it  also  allows 
agriculture  and  business  to  show  what  will, 
should  and  may  be  used  to  create  even  better 
farm  products  in  the  forthcoming  year.  While 
taking  justifiable  pride  in  the  past,  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  very  definitely  looks 
to  the  future. 

The  agricultural  past  of  Pennsylvania  is 
great.  Farming  preceded  by  far  the  great  coal, 
oil  and  steel  industries.  It  grew  as  the  economy 
grew,  and  farming  and  land  still  comprise  the 
chief  strength  of  the  State.  Each  year,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  produce  some  $600  million 
worth  of  food  and  fibre.  Dairy  cows  account  for 
about  $267  million  of  this,  chickens  and  turkeys 
$190  million,  fruit  $22  million,  beef  cattle  $69 
million,  grains  $40  million,  tobacco  $13  million 
and  vegetables  $20  million  ( all  pictured  on  this 
issue’s  cover  page). 

•This  year,  the  Farm  Show  promises  to  be 
more  attractive  than  ever  before  in  its  41-year 
history.  Several  records  have  been  broken  in 
number  of  entries,  and  in  no  other  year  has 
there  apparently  been  so  much  activity  on  the 
part  of  commercial  people  to  secure  exhibition 
space;  many  had  to  be  turned  away.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  in  the  Farm  Show  Building 
at  Harrisburg,  January  13-17,  is  an  event  to 
which  the  initiated  never  need  another  invita¬ 
tion;  the  annual  return  becomes  a  custom.  To 
those  who  have  not  yet  experienced  all  that 
is  to  be  learned  and  enjoyed  at  the  Farm  Show, 
let  this  be  said:  all  ye  who  pass  its  gates  will 
surely  come  again. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  should  not 
be  missed. 


New  Year .  .  .  New  Moon 

TD  E ACHING  for  the  moon  has  always,  until 
now,  constituted  the  ultimate  in  man¬ 
kind’s  wishful  thinking.  Long  the  heart’s  de¬ 
sire,  it  was  never  within  the  hand’s  grasp.  To¬ 
day  it  is  no  fantasy  to  consider  reaching  the 
moon  itself,  and  actually  to  set  foot  upon  it. 

In  a  sense,  there  is  nothing  new  about  man’s 
inner  urge  for  outer  space.  It  is  the  age-old 
extension  of  dreams :  new  fields  to  conquer. 
But  this  present  pioneering  into  the  unknown 
is  of  drastically  different  character,  and,  liter¬ 
ally,  like  nothing  on  earth.  Every  dream,  and 
its  fulfillment,  has  been  accomplished  at  a 
price.  The  question  is:  Dare  we  risk  the  price, 
and  will  that  price  destroy  us? 

An  artificial  moon  has  already  raced  around 
our  planet.  Though  seen  by  only  a  few,  its 
sound  has  been  heard  by  many  thousands,  its 
psychological  tones  impressed  upon  all  the 
earth’s  millions.  If  the  beep  of  Sputnick 
heralded  beneficence  for  humanity,  then  it 
struck  a  marvelous  note.  If  it  was  warning  of 
calamity,  that  note  was  monstrous.  The  war  of 
nerves  is  nothing  compared  with  what  a  future 
war  could  mean  in  annihilation. 

From  the  Battle  of  Jericho  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  combats  took  on  the  names  of  cer¬ 
tain  sectors.  With  World  War  II,  entire 
countries  fell,  almost  at  a  blow.  If,  however, 
a  power-mad  nation,  capable  of  man-made 
satellites  and  missiles,  should  suddenly  trigger 
a  World  War  III,  it  is  not  lunacy  to  picture 
Battles  of  the  Continents. 

Flight  into  outer  space,  with  all  that  is  mani¬ 
fest  in  it  for  destruction,  is  a  peril  we  face  in 
this  twentieth  century.  Man  may  reach  the 
moon,  but  the  walls  of  Earth  may  come  tumb¬ 
ling  down  —  not  with  a  ram’s  horn,  but  with 
a  rocket.  Only  the  good  will  of  man,  and  the 
grace  of  God,  can  transform  this  latest  handi¬ 
work  of  science  into  an  instrument  of  peace. 


Whose  Free  Market? 

44 T  ’VE  often  wondered  whether  some  of  the 
A  loudest  advocates  of  ‘free  markets’  for 
agriculture  would  be  quite  so  vocal  if  it  was 
a  seller’s  market,  instead  of  a  buyer’s  market 
— if  the  farm  producer  had  the  upper  hand  in 
bargaining  power,  instead  of  the  buyer  of  farm 
products.  I  am  afraid  if  that  was  the  case, 
these  same  people  would  be  appealing  for 
government  regulation  instead  of  insisting 
upon  free  markets.”  —  Hon.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  U.  S.  Senator,  Minnesota,  at  con¬ 
vention  of  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  3-7. 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  The  Rural  New 
Yorker’s  excellent  report  of  the  85th  Annual  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  recently  held 
in  Corning.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  thousands  of 
members  appreciate  this  fine  publicity  given  to 
their  organization  and  the  thinking  that  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  them  in  this  meeting. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  editorial  in 
the  same  December  7  issue  which  gave  consider¬ 
able  credit  to  the  National  Grange  for  its  stand 
taken  in  the  91st  Annual  Session.  I  was  with  the 
National  Master  yesterday  and  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  editorial. 

H.  M.  Stanley,  Secretary 
New  York  State  Grange 


Brevities 

“Oh  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good: 
for  His  mercy  endureth  forever.”  —  Psa.  107:1. 

Under  sawdust  mulch,  with  irrigation,  and 
planted  twice  as  thickly  as  normal,  Moreton  Hy¬ 
brid  tomatoes  this  past  year  yielded  74  tons  per 
acre  in  experimental  plots  at  Cornell  University. 

“Spud  sundaes”  are  becoming  popular  refresh¬ 
ment  at  Maine  farm  gatherings.  They’re  baked 
potatoes  in  aluminum  foil  served  with  a  generous 
pat  of  butter,  salt,  grated  cheese,  if  you  wish,  and 
a  plastic  spoon.  Delicious! 

The  Congressional  bill  to  amend  the  1918  day¬ 
light-saving  act  by  providing  that  “the  standard 
time  of  each  zone  shall  be  the  measure  of  time 
for  all  purposes”  was  considered  in  committee 
last  May.  But  it  still  remains  pending  for  Congress 
when  it  re-convenes  this  month.  H.  R.  369  would 
in  effect,  put  an  end  to  daylight-saving  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Success  with  Milk 


Vending  Machines 


Fluid  Milk  Sales 


Rise  in  Pennsylvania 


ITH  so  many  people  in  industry,  in 
government,  even  in  producer  ranks 
— sitting  on  their  hands  and  doing 
nothing  but  making  a  lot  of  ineffect- 
al  noise  about  the  plight  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  it  is  certainly  good  to  see 
one  positive  program  already  in  ac¬ 
tion  and  showing  exceptionally  good  results. 

Under  the  direction  of  Governor  George  M. 
Leader,  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  encouraging  further  use  of 
milk  vending  machines.  The  program  began  in 
the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  was  put  into 
effect  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and 
then  in  some  13  state  teachers  colleges.  Schools 
have  installed  several  machines,  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  idea  by  large  industrial  plants  has 
been  widespread.  Half-pints  are  the  standard 
units. 

In  the  State  Capitol,  27  machines  have  sold 
$9,600  worth  of  milk  in  the  past  six  months. 
At  Millersville  State  Teachers  College,  sales 
through  four  machines  came  to  $1,567  in  three 
months.  Equal  success  is  reported  at  the  78- 
pupil  Blue  Ball  Elementary  School:  one  ma¬ 
chine  sold  6,126  units  in  six  months.  At 
Donegal  High  School,  the  800  students  who 
had  been  drinking  12,000  units  a  month 
through  the  school  lunch  program,  increased 
their  consumption  to  17,000  units  when  a  ven¬ 
dor  was  installed;  a  second  installation  boosted 
sales  to  21,000  units. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  results  have 
been  in  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  plants  where 
sales  run  something  like  this; 

RCA  in  Lancaster  —  $600  per  month;  Arm¬ 
strong  Linoleum,  also  in  Lancaster  —  $1,500- 
$3,000  per  month;  Birdsboro  Foundry,  Reading 
— 1,000  pints  per  day  among  1,500  workers; 
Spang  Well  Drilling  Co.,  Butler  —  16,556  units 
per  month;  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  — 16,714 
units  per  month;  Mushroom  Mine,  Valencia  — 
920  units  per  month;  Pittsburgh  Brewing  Co., 
Pittsburgh  —  3,140  units  monthly.  U.  S.  Steel 
had  such  good  results  with  five  machines  in¬ 
stalled  at  its  Ellwood  City  Plant  that  it  has  now 
ordered  20  for  its  McKeesport  plant. 

Other  concerns  that  have  recently  installed 
these  automatic  vendors  are :  in  Pottstown  ■ — 
Firestone  and  National  Lead;  in  Erie — General 
Electric,  Hammermill  Bond,  Bucyrus-Erie,  Zurn 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Louis  Marx  Toy  Co.; 
in  York  —  Metropolitan  Edison  and  York  Re¬ 
frigeration;  in  Pittsburgh  —  Copperweld,  Cru¬ 
cible  Steel  and  Universal  Cyclops;  and  in 
Lancaster  —  Alcoa. 

During  the  past  two  years,  fluid  milk  con¬ 
sumption  in  Pennsylvania  has  exceeded  the 
previous  year’s  by  more  than  four  per  cent 
each  year  while  the  annual  increase  in  the 
State’s  population  has  been  only  one  per  cent. 
Milk  Control  Commissioner  John  A.  Smith  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  substantial  increase  in  Class  I 
sales  is  due  in  large  part  to  vending  machines. 

Another  program,  also  under  the  direction 
of  the  Milk  Control  Commission,  is  likewise 
bearing  fruit.  Because  farmers  themselves  have 
participated  in  price  hearings  to  so  small  a 
degree,  the  Commission  is  conducting  a  train¬ 
ing  program  whereby  farmers  compute  their 
own  cost  figures.  Reverend  R.  L.  Cocklin  of 
Shippensburg  and  Charles  D.  Armstrong  of 
Susquehanna  County  are  in  charge.  These  men, 
working  with  county  agents,  contact  farmers 
with  cost-of-production  records  from  which 
figures  may  be  applied  prior  to  hearings  in 
support  of  equitable  farm  prices. 

The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  been  unique¬ 
ly  successful  with  its  state  milk  control  pro¬ 
gram  is  due  to  the  forward-looking  attitude  of 
its  officials  and  their  awareness  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  aggressive  milk  merchandising — as  in 
the  case  of  the  vending  machines.  w.  f.  b. 
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Gov.  Leader  opens  ^campaign  by  sampling  one  of 
the  vending  machines  in  the  State  Capitol  building. 


Every  one  of  the  five  machines  at  Millersville 
State  Teachers  College  is  popular. 


“Refreshment  Time”  at  the  elementary  school 
in  Blue  Ball. 


Dean  Jackson,  Penn  State  University,  and  Milk 
Control  Commissioner  Simon  K.  Uhl  patronize 
milk  vending  machine  on  the  campus. 


At  the  Birdsboro  Foundry  1,500  workmen  buy 


1,000  pints  of  milk  a  day. 


Two  machines,  side  by  each,  at  Hammermill  Bond 
plant  in  Erie,  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 


Time  out  for  a  container  of  milk  at  the  Bucyrus- 


Erie  plant  in  Erie. 


Milk  vending  machines,  recently  installed  at  the 
General  Electric  plant  in  Erie,  find  favor  with 
all  the  ivorkers. 
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The  Farm  Year  in  Review 


JANUARY 

OW  fell  the  first  day  of 
1957.  In  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
where  almost  a  toot  was 
already  on  the  ground,  it 
amounted  to  close  to  five 
inches.  The  inch  at  Mill- 
brook  added  to  an  inch  al¬ 
ready  there.  Much  of  Pennsylvania 
had  a  trace  or  more,  too;  in  Mont¬ 
rose  an  inch  and  a  half  drifted  down 
atop  the  previous  eight-inch  pack.  In 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  the  temperature  went 
up  to  37  degrees  before  the  day  was 
out,  but  turned-out  cows  soon  went 
back  to  warmth  of  barns.  Chickens 
scratched  away  as  usual;  the  price 
for  their  eggs  at  the  Brockton,  Mass., 
Poultry  Cooperative  was  only  38  cents 
a  wholesale  dozen.  Broilers  were 
down  to  18  cents  all  over,  and  fowl 
fetched  no  more  than  15.  On  the  10th, 
there  was  a  big  snowstorm — Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  had  11  inches — fol¬ 
lowed  by  fearful  cold.  Boonville,  N. 
Y.,  recorded  55  degrees  below  zero, 
and  Massena  plunged  officially  to  44 
below;  electric  wires  snapped  off,  and 
a  main  gas  line  to  Syracuse  broke. 
January's  thaw  came  the  21st  and 
22nd;  from  its  warmth  arose  minor 
flooding. 

FEBRUARY 

February  was  quite  warm  and,  in 
Pennsylvania,  quite  wet.  Snow  fell 
on  the  first,  but  by  the  fourth  the 
temperature  was  up  to  57  in  Runyon, 
N.  J.;  only  traces  were  left  on  the 
ground.  High-moisture  corn  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cribs  started  to  spoil,  yet 
there  were  23  inches  of  ice  on  a 
Greenville,  Me.,  pond.  Orchard  men 
were  out  pruning  their  fruit  trees. 


and  poultrymen  were  in  starting  their 
chicks.  As  Pennsylvania  earth  alter¬ 
nately  froze  and  then  thawed,  to  the 
eventual  damage  of  some  winter 
grains,  farmers  in  South  Jersey  were 
out  plowing.  Hotbeds  were  put  into 
shape,  and  seed  for  early  plants  was 
sown;  some  onions  were  set.  Choice 
beef  steers  brought  $20  at  Buffalo, 
and  Western  New  York  hogs  topped 
at  $19;  good  lambs  did  just  the  same. 
Ready-to-cook  Long  Island  ducklings 
brought  45  cents  the  wholesale  pound, 

MARCH 

March  was  warmer  than  usual. 
There  was  no  snow  on  the  ground 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  the  fifth,  and 
the  temperature  at  Patchogue,  N.  Y., 
rose  to  41.  The  snowstorm  of  the 
eighth  covered  all  of  New  York;  New 
Jersey  soon  had  high  winds.  Tapping 
of  maple  trees  became  fairly  general 
in  the  Northeast;  production  of  sap 
was  low  as  temperatures  remained 
too  stable.  Some  New  York  farmers 
planted  oats,  and  there  was  the  at¬ 
tack  on  spring  plowing.  Grains  be¬ 
gan  to  green;  there  was  spreading 
of  manure,  fertilizer  and  lime.  On 
the  14th  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  the 
temperature  reached  78  degrees. 
Broccoli  rabe  was  on  the  markets 
from  New  Jersey  by  the  20th;  seed 
potatoes  were  moving  in  bulk  on 
Long  Island.  Regular  McIntosh  apples 
from  Hudson  Valley  storage  brought 
up  to  $3.50  the  wholesale  bushel  on 
the  New  York  market,  while  CA 
Macs  went  to  $5.00.  New  Jersey 
carrots  were  still  worth  $1.00  per 
bushel.  Farmers  around  Buffalo  could 
buy  molasses  at  33  cents  a  gallon, 
while  soybean  oil  meal  was  $63  per 
ton. 


APRIL 

With  the  fruit  buds  well-swollen, 
and  early  sprays  applied,  April  got 
started,  after  the  first,  with  a  solid 
week  of  rain.  Tobacco  seed  was  pretty 
much  planted  in  Hartford  Co.,  Conn., 
by  the  8th,  however,  and  maple  mak¬ 
ing  continued  over  the  entire  region. 
The  temperature  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  went  to  72  on  the  13th;  out¬ 
side  work  was  speeding  up,  and 
planting  of  potatoes  became  intense 
on  Long  Island.  Snow  storms,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  infrequent;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  nine  inches  on  the  8th  and 
the  9th.  Forage  seedings  were  being 
made  in  Rhode  Island  by  the  15th 
while  in  New  England  generally  it 
began  to  get  dry.  Forest  fires  broke 
out  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine.  Onion  planting  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  proceeded  with  speed; 
oil  sprays  were  applied  to  Hudson 
Valley  apple  trees.  Most  of  the 
peaches  around  Lake  Ontario  were 
revealed  to  have  been  killed  by  cold 
January  weather,  but  apples  came  to 
nice  green-tip  stage.  New  Jersey  as¬ 
paragus  moved  to  market  in  volume; 
in  New  York  it  brought  $5.00  for  the 
best  12-bunch  crates.  New  Jersey 
peach  trees  were  past  bloom  in  the 
south  and  in  full  bloom  in  the  north 
by  the  30th;  sweet  corn  and  potatoes 
were  up. 

MAY 

It  was  dry  as  May  began;  Connecti¬ 
cut  closed  its  woods.  Frosts  caused 
some  damage  to  upland  berries  and 
tomatoes,  and  in  Massachusetts  they 
used  water  to  protect  cranberries. 
Yet  the  temperature  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
went  to  88  on  the  first.  Spittlebug 
and  alfalfa  weevil  sprays  were  put 
onto  forage  fields.  Irrigation  of  early- 
planted  vegetables  was  on  in  New 
Jersey,  while  in  New  York  oats  were 


somewhat  slow  in  getting  in.  Pasture 
was  not  good,  and  barley  headed 
early  on  short  stems.  Lake  Ontario 
apples  had  trouble  pollinating  in  the 
high  winds  and  wet  weather,  but  in 
New  York’s  Hudson  Valley  fruit 
trees  did  fine;  apples  reached  their 
peak  of  bloom  there  early  in  May. 
The  middle  of  the  month  at  Buffalo, 
dairy  type  cattle  for  slaughtering 
brought  $15.50  at  auction;  Good 
steers  were  around  $22.  Topped 
carrots  from  New  Jersey  and  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  went  up  to  $1.25  the 
bushel  crate  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  An  eastern  crate  of  Jersey 
lettuce  averaged  only  $1.00.  The  best 
half-peck  baskets  of  Pennsylvania 
mushrooms  brought  $1.50,  but  Large 
white  eggs  sank  to  a  low  of  31  cents 
the  wholesale  dozen.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  dropped  to  21  at  Cavendish,  Vt., 
on  the  17th,  and  there  was  some  dam¬ 
age  to  apples.  Aroostook  County  po¬ 
tatoes  went  into  the  ground  in  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  20th;  New  Jersey  field 
corn  plantings  were  about  complete. 

JUNE 

At  Peru,  N.  Y.,  on  the  first  day  of 
June  the  thermometer  read  90.  Straw¬ 
berry  picking  was  well  under  way 
by  the  10th;  the  berries  were  worth 
35  cents  per  wholesale  pint.  Local 
lettuce  and  cabbage  were  off  to  mar¬ 
ket,  too,  and  haying  began  in  south¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  New 
Jersey.  The  middle  of  the  month  it 
grew  hot;  the  temperature  in  south¬ 
east  Pennsylvania  hit  100  on  the  16th. 
Haying  was  in  high  gear;  the  pea 
harvest  slacked  off.  Barley  was  com¬ 
bined  by  the  17th  in  New  Jersey. 
Snap  beans  were  off  to  market;  $5.00 
was  the  New  York  price  for  best 
wholesale  bushels  of  Valentines, 
Blueberries  were  picked  mid-month 
in  New  Jersey.  Connecticut  Valley 
onions  had  trouble  from  drought,  and 
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sweet  corn  was  critically  dry.  Hay- 
harvest  weather  continued  almost 
ideal  while  the  prospect  for  second 
cutting  grew  dim.  On  the  19th, 
severe  thunderstorms,  a  tornado  and 
a  waterspout  occurred  in  New  Eng¬ 
land;  70  acres  of  shade  tobacco  were 
destroyed  by  hail  and  wind  in 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  Cherries  and  bar¬ 
ley  harvests  began  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  wheat  ripened  rapidly  as  buck¬ 
wheat  planting  started.  Hurricane 
Audrey  dumped  a  lot  of  rain  on  west¬ 
ern  New  York  the  last  few  days  of 
the  month, 

JULY 

Pennsylvania  dairymen  went  on  a 
winter  feeding  schedule  during  July, 
and  prospects  for  crops  over  the  en¬ 
tire  Northeast  faded.  They  began  to 
harvest  shade  tobacco  in  Connecticut 
by  the  8th,  and  New  Jersey  began 
to  take  its  wheat.  Supplies  of  early 
peaches  were  light,  but  Western  New 
York  had  rain,  and  crops  were  doing 
well.  The  temperature  went  to  105 
on  the  21st  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
it  was  hot  over  the  entire  Northeast. 
Massachusetts  onion  crop  turned  out 
fine.  Tomatoes  started  to  ripen,  and 
Pennsylvania’s  sour  cherries  were 
red.  Oats  were  almost  all  combined 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  22nd,  and 
cauliflower  shipments  began  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y.  Long  Island  was 
digging  in  for  its  annual  crop  of 
potatoes;  unwashed,  they  brought 
about  $1.00  the  50-pound  sack.  The 
wheat  harvest  was  nearly  done  in 
northern  Pennsylvania,  and  oats  just 
starting  in  southern.  Hogs  went  up 
to  $23  a  hundredweight  at  the  Buffa¬ 
lo  market;  eggs  in  New  York  climbed 
to  50  cents  for  Large.  Everything  in 
New  Jersey  was  affected  by  drought; 
dairymen  were  lugging  water. 


AUGUST 

Rainfall  relieved  the  drought  some¬ 
what  early  in  August,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  both  vegetable  and  fruit  har¬ 
vests  improved.  Tomatoes  generally 
cracked  a  lot,  however,  and  forage 
crop  damage  was  irreparable.  Pota¬ 
toes  without  irrigation  had  just  about 
failed  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  blue¬ 
berry  crop  was  cut  by  drought.  Sweet 
corn  came  to  market  small  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  grain  and  silage  corn 
turned  brown  in  the  fields,  and  some 
fruit  failed  to  size.  It  was  cool  the 
middle  of  the  month,  with  a  frost  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  Grapes  were 
doing  well  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area, 
and  Aroostook  County  Me.,  potatoes 
were  rapidly  becoming  a  delight. 
The  Hudson  Valley’s  pear  harvest 
was  at  a  peak  on  the  19th;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  started  its  cranberry  har¬ 
vest  the  20th.  New  York  eggs  were 
up  to  56  cents;  broilers  bounced  back 
to  22.  Molasses  at  Buffalo  dropped 
to  29  cents  per  gallon  as  livestock 
feed.  New  Jersey  bushel  baskets  of 
peas  sold  at  $4.00.  Milk  for  the 
month  at  Rochester  was  $5.07. 

SEPTEMBER 

The  rush  of  corn  ensiling  was  on 
in  New  York  early  in  September,  and 
in  Maine  they  started  to  kill  pota¬ 
to  vines.  Pennsylvania  dairymen  gave 
up  expecting  a  good  grain-corn  crop, 
and  put  some  of  the  forage  into  their 
silos.  They  started  to  pick  McIntosh 
apples  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  around 
the  first;  pear  picking  was  completed 
in  Hudson  Valley.  Tobacco  Valley’s 
harvest  was  finished  by  the  20th, 
and  in  Western  New  York  they  be¬ 
gan  the  dry-bean  harvest.  Grape 
gathering  was  under  way  in  both 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Fair 
attendance  was  frequent  during  the 
month,  and  farmers  lost  much  good 


help  with  the  re-opening  of  the 
country’s  schools.  Frosts  destroyed 
some  of  Rhode  Island’s  cranberry 
crop;  no  water  was  available  for 
flooding.  The  forest-fire  danger  in¬ 
creased  in  New  England.  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  freeze  of  the  27th  killed  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers  and  sweet  potatoes 
vines.  Western  New  York  was  busy 
with  kraut  and  table  cabbage, 

OCTOBER 

Maine  was  still  combining  oats 
early  in  October;  its  Katahdin  po¬ 
tatoes  were  all  dug  and  safely  into 
storage.  Winter  wheat  was  sown  in 
central  and  western  New  York.  What¬ 
ever  tender  vegetables  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  that  survived  the  previous 
week  of  cold  were  quite  killed  by 
that  of  October  1.  They  were  still  en¬ 
siling  corn  in  New  York  and,  with 
pastures  poor,  cows  went  onto  win¬ 
ter  feeding  schedules.  Pennsylvania 
cribbed  grain  corn  while  harvesting 
fall  potatoes.  Large  Orange  County 
onions  were  worth  $2.00  the  50-pound 
sack.  New  Jersey’s  sweet  potato  har¬ 
vest  got  under  way;  Yellow  Jerseys 
brought  $4.00  the  bushel.  Most  of  the 
pullets  were  into  the  laying  houses, 
and  turkeys  were  gradually  shifted 
to  finishing  rations.  Fall  plowing  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  New  York;  York  apples 
were  picked  in  Pennsylvania. 

NOVEMBER 

Farm  work  wasn’t  all  done  by  No¬ 
vember,  but  harvests  were  pretty 
much  in  and  stored  or  in  use.  Wood 
cutting  began  in  earnest,  and  it  took 
a  lot  of  time  just  to  tend  the  dairy 
herds,  the  stock  and  chickens.  Not 
a  few  farmers  had  a  day  or  two  off 
for  hunting,  and  most  had  daily  or 
periodical  stints  in  spreading  ma¬ 
nure.  Plowing  was  on,  too,  and  there 


was  liming  and  fertilizing.  The  ma¬ 
chines  had  to  be  stored,  the  corn 
had  to  be  shelled,  there  was  white¬ 
washing  and  painting.  Greenhouse 
beets  from  New  Jersey  greenhouses 
were  worth  $3.00  the  half  bushel  on 
the  New  York  wholesale  market,  and 
50-pound  sacks  of  Western  New  York 
carrots  $1.75.  The  temperature  went 
down  to  15  degrees  in  Connecticut 
and  to  10  in  Emporium,  Pa.,  on  the 
11th.  Snowfall  was  frequent  and 
general.  The  price  of  Thanksgiving 
turkeys  at  35-40  cents  was  much  too 
low. 

DECEMBER 

New  York  had  heavy  snow  the  first 
two  days  of  December;  a  foot  fell  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Winds  blew  strong 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  Sterling, 
Mass.,  they  knocked  down  a  barn, 
killed  five  head  of  cattle  and  sent  40 
tons  of  hay  flying.  An  occasional 
dairy  herd  could  still  be  seen  rogus- 
ing  the  corn  fields,  or  nibbling  wisps 
of  pasture.  While  the  ponds  of  New 
England  were  filling  up  again,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  got  busy  digging 
wells.  Farmers  graded  and  packed 
potatoes  and  others  stored  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  fruitmen  were  still  busy 
with  their  ’57  crops.  Yet,  the  farm¬ 
ing  year  slacked  off  —  except  for 
turkeymen  —  and,  for  many,  activity 
soon  came  chiefly  from  chores.  The 
air  grew  brisk,  yet  the  weather  was 
unusually  cloudy,  snowy  and  wet. 
Smoke  stood  up  from  chimneys,  and 
it  was  shortly  time  for  the  year’s 
final  accounting.  There  were  some 
events,  some  records,  some  remi¬ 
niscences  and  some  moments  that 
could  not  be  set  down  as  facts  and 
figures.  For  on  farms,  1957  was  a 
year,  an  experience,  and  an  im- 
portant  slice  in  the  loaf  that  is  life. 

James  N.  Bodurtha 


To  me  there’s  something  clean  and  solid  about  farming.  Maybe  it’s 
because  I  approach  my  work  as  a  way  of  life.  I  know  it’s  right  for  me 
because  it  fills  my  needs — the  kind  you  feel  inside.  And  it  gives  me 
plenty  of  the  other  good  things  a  family  should  have  today. 

"Ho/sfer  helps  me  make  it  a  prosperous  iUeg  too*” 

I’ve  found  it  pays  to  keep  up  with  improved  farming  methods. 
That’s  especially  true  with  fertilizer.  I  learn  what  my  soil  and  crops 
need  through  regular  contacts  with  my  Experiment  Station  and 
County  Agent.  Then  I  see  my  Royster  Agent ...  I  make  it  a  point  to 
try  different  methods,  materials  and  equipment,  so  I’ve  tried  lots  of 
fertilizers  ...  I  proved  that  pound  for  pound,  dollar  for  dollar^ 
nothing  beats  Royster  Quality  for  yielding  higher  profits  at  harvest 
time.  I’ve  found  that — considering  my  varying  soil  conditions  and 
crop  needs — Royster  is  the  most  widely  adaptable  fertilizer  I  can  use. 

Royster  VIM  ontains  Fery  /mportant  Minerals  that  assure  you 
bumper  yields  from  all  crops  on  a  wide  variety  of  soils.  Here’s 
dependable  quality  in  scientifically  formulated  fertilizer,  with  6 
essential  plant  foods  \n  guaranteed  chemically  controlled  amounts. 
These  are  the  6  plant  foods  needed  by  all  crops  in  large  amounts — 
nitrogen  for  rapid  growth,  phosphoric  acid  for  maturity  and  yield, 
potash  for  health  and  quality,  calcium  for  sturdy  plants,  sulfur  for 
vigor  and  tone,  and  magnesium  for  color  and  snap. 

Royster  ARROW  available  in  higher  analysis  granular  grades. 
It  supplies  chemically  controlled  amounts  of  the  highest  quality 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  CUANO  CO.,  Norfolk,  Vo. 
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23  factories  and  1 6  sales  offices  to  serve  you.  In  this  area: 
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“Our  DARI-KOOL 
Is  Doing  A 
Marvelous  Job  Of 
Milk  Cooling!” 

Writes  MR.  HOWARD  G.  SLEIGHTER 
Manager  JUDD’S  BRIDGE  FARMS 
New  Milford,  Connecticut 

About  a  year  ago  we  changed  to  a  bulk  cooler.  After 
giving  the  various  makes  serious  consideration  we  decided 
on  a  500  gallon  Dari-Kool  tank. 

We  feel  that  this  was  a  wise  decision,  as  not  only  has 
the  maintenance  been  nil,  our  bacteria  counts  have  been 
low,  which  I  attribute  in  good  part  to  the  marvelous  cool¬ 
ing  job  your  tank  does.  The  milk  is  cooled  to  38°  within 
V2  hour  and  the  milk  does  not  rise  above  42°  on  the  second 
and  subsequent  milkings  regardless  of  the  weather. 


Your  best 
buy  is  a 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  capacity) 

Available  in  100  to 
1000  gallon  capacities.  ^ 

Send  today  for  your  FREE 
MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 

Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  1>  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Please  send,  without  obligation  your  new  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit. 


Nome. _ 

Address . 


Post  Office . — - - - 

Q  I  om  a  Dairy  Farmer 


_ _ ...State..~.„ 

□  I  om  a  Student 


Plan  your  milkhouse 
with  this  easy-to-use 
kit.  Includes  graph 
sheets  and  scale  model 
cutouts  of  milk  coolers, 
water  heaters,  etc. 
Arrange  to  best  fit 
your  milkhouse  plans. 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all 
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— »FREE  DELIVERY  — 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Ftound 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr, 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  xvili  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris,  12,  N.Y. 


DnNatj lot's 

oeHORNing 

PASTE 


HEARINe  BAD? 

.  .  .  then  you'll  be 

happy  to  know  how 

Ivre  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  past  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  may  be 

the  answer  to  your  _ 

prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR,  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  be  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf^ 
ness  and  ear  noises :  Head  feels  stoppM 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  20  vears.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
>EPT.  8RN-1  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

STEWART  CATTLE  CLIPPERS  REPAIR  PARTS 
and  service,  write:  L.  P.  ORTH,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


With  Livestock  in  Maine 


Milk  goes  with  potatoes . . .  potato  pulp 
goes  with  milk*. .building  better  beef... 
protein  for  pigs  . . .  lambing  the  sheep. 

BY  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


O  study  the  value  of  sideline 
dairying  on  potato  farms, 
a  comprehensive  survey 
was  made  not  long  ago  on 
20  such  farms  by  Econo¬ 
mist  Allen  W.  Manchester, 
Field  Agent  Harry  I.  Bell, 
and  Clement  S.  Dunning,  asst,  agent 
in  Southern  Aroostook  County.  On 
the  average,  the  farms  earned  $111 
per  cow  from  dairying.  In  figuring 
this,  no  charge  was  made  for  unpaid 
family  labor,  unpaid  interest,  or  man¬ 
agement.  Of  the  farms,  eight  lost 
money  on  potatoes,  while  the  other 
12  made  from  $6.00  to  $111  per  acre. 
The  average  net  from  potatoes  for  all 
of  the  fai'ms  was  only  $11  per  acre; 
average  earnings  per  farm  were  only 
$283  for  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  dairying  added  to  potato  grow¬ 
ing,  the  year’s  earnings  were  in¬ 
creased  to  $1,818.  In  other  words, 
farm  families  had  $1,536  more  to  live 
on  because  they  kept  cows. 

One  farmer  who  came  close  to  the 
average  is  a  good  illustration.  He 
raised  20  acres  of  potatoes  and 
milked  12  cows.  His  total  potato  sales 


The  Maine  Station’s  suggestions  on 
sheep  husbandry  show  wonderfully 
good  results  at  the  Grant  Farm  in 
Sherman  Mills,  Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 

amounted  to  $5,242;  with  expenses  at 
$4,868,  net  return  from  potatoes  was 
only  $374.  However,  milk  sales  came 
to  $1,288  more  than  his  outlays.  His 
family,  therefore,  had  $1,662  to  live 
on  instead  of  the  $374  they  would 
have  had  without  the  dairy.  It  was  a 
bad  enough  year  anyway,  but  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  would  have  been 
without  the  cows. 

Dried  Potato  Pulp  for  Cows 

Maine  farmers  find  that  dried  pota¬ 
to  pulp  makes  a  satisfactory  feed  for 
dairy  cows.  The  dried  residue  of  po¬ 
tatoes  after  extraction  of  starch,  it  is 
a  valuable  by-product  of  Maine’s  po¬ 
tato  industry.  Professor  Ralph  A. 
Corbett  gives  its  digestible  nutrients 
as  follows:  protein  5,98  per  cent; 
fat,  0.23;  fiber,  3.91;  and  nitrogen-free 
extract,  68.85  per  cent. 

Tests  show  that  dried  potato  pulp 
is  approximately  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  yellow  hominy  when  fed  at 
levels  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
dairy  cows’  grain  mixture.  The  pulp 
is  very  palatable  to  dairy  cows.  They 
eat  it  readily  either  alone  or  in  a 
grain  mixture;  it  is  high  in  sugar. 
Fairly  bulky,  it  is  not  excessively 
dusty.  But  it  is  low  in  vitamins  and, 


if  liberal  amounts  of  good  quality 
hay  and  silage  are  not  being  fed,  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  A  and  D  should  be 
added  to  the  grain.  With  good  quali¬ 
ty  hay  and  silage,  no  vitamin  supple¬ 
mentation  is  needed.  Because  potato 
pulp  is  low  in  fat,  it  should  be  used 
only  with  grain  mixtures  containing 
about  six  per  cent  fat. 

Because  of  its  low  moisture  and  fat 
content,  the  pulp  can  be  stored  for 
at  least  a  year  under  normal  farm 
conditions.  Some  grain  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  about  16  per  cent  protein  are 
as  follows:  (1)  dried  potato  pulp  500 
pounds,  ground  oats  1,000,  and  32-per¬ 
cent-protein  supplement  feed  500; 
(2)  potato  pulp  400,  ground  oats  800, 
32-per-cent-protein  supplement  600, 
molasses  200;  (3)  potato  pulp  400, 
ground  oats  900,  36-per-cent-protein 
supplement  500,  and  molasses  200. 

Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Program 

In  Maine,  attention  is  being  called 
to  the  fact  that  beef  cattle  are  hardy 
and  do  not  need  fancy  or  expensive 
buildings.  Available  buildings  can 
often  be  untilized.  If  new  construc¬ 
tion  is  needed,  a  simple  three-sided 
shed  without  stanchions  or  stalls  but 
facing  south  is  adequate.  Loose  hous¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  cheap  and  it  re¬ 
duces  labor  requirements.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  beef  cattle  breeding  and 
production  practices  is  seen  on  the 
butcher  block,  and  cattlemen  con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  market  more  pounds 
of  economical  beef  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty  that  appeals  to  the  housewife. 
Professor  John  C.  Goater,  Jr.,  em¬ 
phasizes  that  the  recently  established 
Maine  Beef  Cattle  Improvement  Pro¬ 
gram  will  assist  beef  breeders  in  ac¬ 
complishing  their  objectives.  This 
voluntary  program  necessitating  no 
great  change  in  present  breeding 
practices  measures  production  per¬ 
formance  by  comparing  weights  and 
grades  of  cattle.  This  is  what  the 
breeders  will  do:  (1)  keep  records 
of  birth  dates,  identify  each  calf,  and 
keep  records  of  the  sire  and  dam  of 
each  calf;  (2)  provide  facilities  for 
grading;  (3)  as  farm  conditions  per¬ 
mit,  provide  comparable  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  entire  herd;  (4)  furnish 
a  record  of  the  feeding  program  and 
rations  used;  (5)  furnish  help  to 
handle  the  cattle  when  weighing  and 
grading  are  done;  and  (6)  keep  cows 
and  sire  records  up  to  date. 

The  daily  gain  of  the  calves  will 
be  figured  from  date  of  birth,  and 
their  weights  will  be  adjusted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  dam  and  the 
sex  of  the  calf.  Bull  calves  normally 
make  greater  gains  than  steer 
calves,  and  steers  gain  faster  than 
heifers;  heifers  do  not  usually  wean 
such  heavy  calves  as  mature  cows  do. 
Gains  in  weight  in  beef  cattle  are 
influenced  very  much  by  heredity. 
When  a  breeder  has  used  more  than 
one  bull  in  his  herd,  he  can  check 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Beef  cattle  do  not  need  expensive  or  fancy  buildings.  But  access  to  a  loell- 
fenced  and  dry  lot  with  feed  bunkers,  as  here  shown  in  Maine,  is  certainly 
desirable  in  Winter.  Simple  buildings  are  quite  satisfactory  for  beef. 
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Concref'e  Blocks  as 
Cattle  Guard 

A  publication  of  a  midwest  tractor 
maker  has  recently  printed  news  that 
a  Missouri  farmer  has  constructed  an 
effective  cattle  guard  out  of  concrete 
blocks.  Placed  in  a  dug-out  area  be¬ 
tween  the  opposite  end-posts  of 
fences,  they  prevent  the  passage  of 
cattle.  Animals  are  apparently  so 


This  cattle  guard  on  the  Evans  Farm 
in  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  typical  of 
the  northeast  design.  Always  open  to 
vehicles,  it  is  ever  closed  to  stock. 
Two-inch  pipes  are  set  three  inches 


apart. 

fearful  of  getting  their  hooves  caught 
in  the  openings  in  the  blocks  that 
they  simply  avoid  passage  on  them. 
In  a  single  layer,  with  holes  running 
vertically,  35  blocks  were  placed 
seven  long  between  the  fence  posts 
and  five  wide  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  animals  might  want  to 
pass.  The  blocks  are  priced  at  16 
cents  apiece,  so  the  cost  of  the  per¬ 
petual  barrier  is  only  $5.60.  Trucks, 
wagons,  trailers  and  automobiles 
cross  over  the  guard  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  without  slowing  down.  In 
the  Northeast,  piping  has  been  to 
date  more  generally  used  to  effect 
the  principle  of  this  type  of  cattle- 
guard  gate. 

New  York's  1957  Cham- 
pion  Livestock  4-H'ers 

The  14  4-H  boys  and  girls  recog¬ 
nized  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  New  York  State’s  1957  4-H  dairy, 
beef,  sheep  and  swine  programs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  A.  Willman,  Cornell 
livestock  specialist,  are:  Phyllis 
Hotaling,  Cato,  Cayuga  Co.,  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire  girl;  James  Ellis,  East 
Otto,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  winning  Brown 


Swiss  boy;  Carole  Kubran,  Ft.  John¬ 
son,  Montgomery  Co.,  Brown  Swiss 
girl;  Richard  Baright,  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  Co.,  Guernsey  boy;  Ronald 
Kasper,  Pine  City,  Chemung  Co., 
champion  Holstein  boy;  Patricia 
Smith,  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co.,  Hol¬ 
stein  girl;  Marion  Archer,  Afton, 
Chenango  Co.,  winning  Jersey  girl; 
William  Roese,  Schoharie,  Schoharie 
Co.,  Jersey  boy;  Rodney  Jones, 
Churchville,  Monroe  Co.,  Milking 
Shorthorn  boy;  James  Leachman, 
Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  Aberdeen- 
Angus  boy;  Henry  Lanford,  Castle- 
ton,  Rensselaer  Co.,  Hereford  boy; 
Richard  Drye,  Avon,  Livingston  Co., 
winner  in  swine;  Judith  Carnes, 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  sheep  winner; 
and  Gayle  Kent,  Jordan,  Onondaga 
Co.,  light  horse  champion. 

The  young  people  received  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  at  Cornell,  and  the  dairy 
winners  have  awards  from  the  breed 
associations.  Most  also  received  $25 
savings  bonds. 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1957  are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . $5.61  $.1193 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op _  5.53  .1176 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op...  5.47  .1163 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.40  .1146 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.33  .1133 

Monroe  Co.  Producers...  5.25  .1117 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. .  5.25  .1117 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  5.244  .1115 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.244  .1115 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  5.23  .1112 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 5.16  .1097 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 5.16  .1097 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  5.16  .1097 

Grandview  Dairy  .  5.16  .1097 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  5.16  .1097 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.16  .1097 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  5.16  .1097 
Dairymen’s  League  ....  5.06  .1076 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $5.16; 
Buffalo  $5.46;  Rochester  $5.43. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1957  was  $5.92  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  10.98  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  13.23  cents.  Consumer 
retail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area,  approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass,  2914 
cents;  at  stores,  in  paper,  2614  cents. 

"Lehigh  Valley  is  withholding  14  cents  of 
its  $5.47  November  price  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  pending  outcome  of  court  proceedings. 


Latest  report  on: 

Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass,,  serving  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  England,  made  2,245 
farm-purchase  loans  totalling  $18,- 
147,000  during  the  1956-57  business 
year.  Providing  long-term  mortgage 
money  for  farm  real  estate,  the  bank 
makes  its  loans  through  the  46 
national  farm  loan  associations 
which  own  all  its  capital  stock  and 
which  in  turn  are  entirely  owned 
by  member-borrowers.  The  volume  of 
the  bank’s  business  was  14  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year  and 
greatest  in  the  bank’s  40-year  history. 
The  22,945  outstanding  loans  total¬ 
ling  $87,859,000  were  also  greatest 
on  record.  The  bank  paid  a  six-per¬ 
cent  dividend  to  the  regional  national 
farm  loan  associations  during  the 
year,  and  they  in  turn  paid  member- 
borrowers  dividends  of  $228,703. 

The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank,  also  located  in  Springfield, 
likewise  had  a  bigger  year  than  the 
one  before;  its  loans  totalled  $107,- 
268,000.  This  bank,  a  wholesaler  of 
short-  and  intermediate-term  farm 
credit,  uses  funds  acquired  from  sale 
of  debentures  to  purchase  farm  loans 
made  by  production  credit  associa¬ 
tions,  credit  corporations,  commer¬ 
cial  banks  and  other  credit  institu¬ 


tions,  and  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 
It  also  supervisses  and  assists  the 
production  credit  associations  in  mak¬ 
ing  loans  directly  to  farmers.  These 
asssociations  in  the  eight-state  re¬ 
gion  extended  $84,686,000  in  short- 
and  intermediate-term  credit  last 
year,  a  record  for  the  33-year-old 
system.  Of  the  33  production  credit 
associations  in  the  region,  28  have 
now  fully  repaid  the  capital  original¬ 
ly  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  their  organization;  they  are 
owned  entirely  by  farmer-members. 
In  New  York  State  last  year,  pro¬ 
duction  credit  associations  made 
loans  totalling  $48,818,000;  Vermont 
ranked  second  in  volume  with  $9,- 
764,000. 

The  Bank  for  Cooperatives  at 
Springfield  makes  loans  to  farm  co¬ 
operatives  for  construction  and  im¬ 
provement  of  physical  facilities  and 
for  operating  purposes  including  fi¬ 
nancing  of  inventories.  It  obtains  its 
lending  funds  by  borrowing  from 
the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives; 
by  borrowing  from  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  and  commercial  banks; 
by  participating  in  sale  of  debentures 
of  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives;  and 
by  use  of  its  own  capital. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Hillsdale,  Columbia  County  New  York  State 

ANNOUNCES  ITS 

FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL 
BRED  GILT  and  BOAR  SALE 

February  1,1958-1:00  P.M.  at  the  Farm 

We  will  be  selling  approximately  60  bred  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Gilts  and  10 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Fall  Boars  which  by  sale  time  should  be  Lean  Meat 
Certified  and  tested  for  Feed  Conversion. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  U.  S.  A.  straight  Irish  imported  Gilts  will  be  offered  for  sale. 
HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  BUY  IMPORTED  CHAMPION  BLOODLINES  AT  A 
BARGAIN  PRICE  COMPARED  TO  WHAT  IT  WOULD  COST  YOU  TO  IMPORT. 

offered  will  be  from  PR  litters  and  others  from  certified  matings, 
all  Gilts  are  carefully  selected  for  individuality. 

We  are  featuring  the  breeding  of  the  following  outstanding  boars: 


YORKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRES 


Donaghanie  Crusader  13th  205554,  Triple  Irish  Grand  Champion; 
Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th  185802,  proven  Double  Irish  Grand 
Champion. 

SW  Primroses’  King  David  44L  189470,  straight  Scotch. 

High  Regard  793731,  National  Champion  Boar  of  1957  and  full  brother 
to  the  1956  International  Grand  Champion  Barrow: 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th  792090,  Imported  English 
Whipling  Valiant  7th  800918 
Prestegemere  1021st  CMS  739226 
Quality  Donn's  Superb  3rd  CMS  749437 

We  are  providing  special  arrangements  for  low  cost  deliveries  of  all  animals  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  sale. 

Try  to  attend  our  free  Supper  Party  on  January  31,  1958  at  7:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.  at 
the  Mount  Washington  House  in  Hillsdale,  where  we  are  providing  special 
entertainment. 


Write  for  reservations  and  catalog: 

P.  O.  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Telephone:  Fairview  5  7700 
Manager:  RUDY  G.  OSWALD 


DOGS 


Guaranteed  border  Collies  with  parents  im¬ 
ported  from  Scotland.  Stock  dogs.  Males  J 
months  $25;  females  $15.  Lassie  Collies  S 
months,  males  $25;  females  $20.  Fully  trained 
cattle  dogs  either  Breeder,  Border  Collie  or 
the  old  Shepherd  strain,  trained  to  go  along 
distance  for  cattle,  easy  drivers,  low  heelers. 
Males  year  old  $50;  females  $40.  Pleasure  to 
show  these  dogs  drive  cattle  and  convince 
yourself.  1  have  shipped  my  most  intelligent 
Collies  all  over  U.  S.  A.  for  the  past  20  years. 
1  guarantee  if  you  buy,  delivery  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 

WILFRED  ZERON, 
MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

rrrnM  Uimtowd  f^^^D  a  monthly 

LUUN  nunters!  magazine  de¬ 

voted  TO  COONHOUNDS,  training,  NEWS, 
STORIES.  12  Issues  $2.50.  Sample  25c. 
AMERICAN  COONER  ,  Box  2115,  SESSER,  ILL. 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  cb"I  pLn"" 

MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.Y.  (3068) 

-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

THE  BEST  COST  LESS 

A.  LUETTGENS,  R.  0.  1,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

READY,  ALSO  IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:4-7664 

ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES:  Pure  White,  Fine  Pets. 
Males  $25:  Females  $20.  ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  E.  STATE  ST.,  GLO VERSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

-  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

J.E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 

BEEF  CATTLE 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 

OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accraditad  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

For  Sale:  PUREBRED  POLLED  BEEF  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  STEWART  DUDLEY,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

Bon5.sla.lr  OSS 

Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
Sows.  Certified  Meat  Type. 

HEDGEFIELD  FARM,  SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


Will  You  Have 
The  Right 

Herd  Breeding  Program 
In  1958? 

Are  you  planning  the  kind  of  herd 
breeding  program  which  you  can  com¬ 
bine  with  good  feeding  and  management 
practices  to  give  you  the  future  herd 
income  you  need? 

_  Thousands  of  dairymen  are  finding  that 
100%  NYABC  breeding  through  regular 
or  new,  low-cost  Planned  Mating  Service, 
can  give  them  the  type  and  production 
they  want.  For  the  latest  facts,  call  your 
nearby  NYABC  technic. an  or  write: 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

BOX  Ithaca, 

528  R  ^aTAuk/  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


SWINE 


—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 

BRED  GILTS  and  BABY  PIGS 

C.  W.  HILLMAN, _ VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS  - 

BRED  TO  FARROW  IN  APRIL.  BACON  TYPE. 
WADE  JOHNSON.  FRANKFORT.  NEW  YORK 

WESTERN  PENNa!  BERKSHIRE  BREEDERS 

—  ASSOCIATION  BRED  GILT  SALE  — 

SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  22,  1958 

NEW  WILMINGTON  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
NEW  WILMINGTON,  PENNA. 

Also  FALL  BOARS,  GILTS.  Catalofl. 
GEORGE  BOLINGER,  Secy,  R.  I,  EDINBURG.  PA. 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

Entire  Herd  of  BROOD  SOWS,  4  GILTS, 
1  year  old  September  14,  1957.  Bred  to  farrow 
in  February  and  March.  Also  the  Dam  of 
the  New  York  1-2-3  Boars  farrowed  May  1, 
1957  Gilt  1-2-4.  These  three  gets  placed  1st 
and  3rd.  Reserve  Champion  Sow  at  Harris¬ 
burg  National  Stock  Show,  November  12-16, 
1957.  We  have  the  2  Boars  farrowed  May  1st 
sired  by  the  Topper.  The  Dam  placed  1st  at 
New  York  this  year.  Come  and  see  this  great 
herd  of  brood  Sows  bred  to  Reserve  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar  at  New  York  this  year.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  Pell  Diamond,  the  only  sow  to 
take  the  grand  championship  3  years  straight. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 

—  loth  ANNUAL  WINTER  SALE  — 

New  York  State  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Co-op.,  Inc. 
SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1958 

SHOW  10:00  A.  M.  •  SALE  1:30  P.M. 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION,  CALEDONIA,  N.Y. 
Offering  wide  variety  of  bloodlines  in  Bred  Gilts, 
Open  Gilts  and  Boars,  For  catalogs  write  — 
WAYNE  TOAL,  Sales  Manager 
R.  D.  I,  BOX  416-B,  BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Aucffoneer _ 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANT  TO  BUY 


25  registered  or  unregistered  Shetland  Pony  Mares. 
Prefer  sorrels  with  white  manes  and  tails,  also  one 
small  registered  or  unregistered  Shetland  Palomino 
pony  stallion  or  sorrel  with  white  mane  and  tail. 
JOHN  V.  MCCORMICK. 

64  WEST  BROAD  ST.,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


You’ll  Like  Goat  MilkI  Profit  and  health  with  dairy 
goats.  Booklet  plus  year’s  subscription  monthly  maga¬ 
zine;  Spe.  $1.  Dairy  Goat  Journal,  A-21,  Columbia,  Mo. 


CHINCHILLAS 


PEDIGREED  HERD  —  QUALITY  BREEDERS  With 
Equipment  and  Literature.  —  DUDLEY. 

130  SHERIDAN  ST..  NO.  EASTON,  MASS. 


iTinr  i.c.n  u  no  I  uunuuo:  «prn  Doars  &.  uilts.  rail 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y, 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

RABBITS 

RAFSE  RABBITS 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thonsands  of  Raisers  Needed  To  Meet  The 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY-BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

describing:  26 

Breeds ,  Breeding  and  Care,  Markets ,  Etc. 
Plus  Bulletin,  26  Cents  We  Are  Association 
of  Breeders  who  want  to  see  you  start  rtpAt/ 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.38.  ARBA  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

Many  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  300,000 
reaedrs  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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if  youWe  feeling  very  luell 


or  if  you're  feeling  queerly 


if 


it's  living  you  ivant  most 


have  a  checkup  yearly 


Many  cancers  can  be  cured  if 
detected  in  time.  That’s  why 
it’s  important  for  you  to  have 
a  thorough  checkup,  including 
a  chest  x-ray  for  men  and 
a  pelvic  examination  for 
women,  each  and  every 
I  year  ...  no  matter  how 
well  you  may  feel. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


PumLLPflS 

ffi(7  nTT'i  iiji  ij  — d 

FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
SmarV  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  ‘,3  to  '/a  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
Write  Now  —  51st  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Earn  JlOO  to  $500  Cash,  plus  24  card  * 
tables  simply  by  selling  advertising 
space  on  the  table  tops  to  local 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate.  5 
ditferent  proven  plans  to  pick  from. 
No  risk,  nothing  to  pay.  not  even 
freight  charges.  Write  for  details. 


earn 

5500 

cash 


F.W.  MATHERS.  Dept.Hr,Mt.Epliraim.N.I. 


-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  for  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX. 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Johnny  Cake — The  Real  Thing 


Yes,  that’s  Rhode  Island.  You 
know  that  some  people  get  Johnny 
Cake  and  Corn  Bread  confused  in 
their  minds,  but  your  stomach  will 
know  the  diiTerence,  though  both  are 
delicious. 

When  as  a  child  I  visited  my  great¬ 
grandfather  in  the  farmhouse  where 
his  family  had  lived  since  it  was  built 
in  1732  (the  year  George  Washington 
was  born),  I  could  be  sure  of  two 
things:  a  happy  time  and  Johnny 
Cakes. 

Great-grandfather’s  three  un¬ 
married  daughters,  my  great-aunts, 
never  bought  “store  bread”,  of 
course,  mor  did  they  even  bake  bread 
very  often.  Their  father  preferred 
“soda  biscuit”,  but  it  was  Rhode 
Island  Johny  Cake  that  he  demanded 
at  every  meal!  The  corn  for  them  he 
raised  in  his  own  fields,  and  the 


New  Rose  Cross-SHfch 
For  Lovely  Linens 


2507.  Make  these  new  linens  for  the  guest 
room  or  your  own  bedroom  with  this  charm¬ 
ing  rose  design,  embroidered  in  easy-to-do 
cross  stitch.  Pretty  pick-up  work  for  novice 
or  expert. 

No.  2507  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  New  York. 

Include  an  extra  25  cents  for  our  Needle¬ 
work  ALBUM  —  a  treasure  chest  of  lovely 
handwork  designs. 


white  meal  was  ground  at  a  nearby 
mill,  stone-gi’ound  by  water  power. 

I  still  make  Johnny  Cake  by  that 
old  recipe,  even  though  I  now  live 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  meal  comes 
from  across  the  state  line  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  I  always  cook  them  on  top  of 
my  old  wood  burning  stove,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  modern  range  in  my 
kitchen. 

This  is  the  recipe.  Put  two  cups  of 
white  corn  meal  into  a  large  sauce¬ 
pan;  add  a  little  salt;  pour  boiling 
water  onto  the  meal,  stirring  all  the 
while.  Do  this  a  bit  at  a  time:  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  water  but  the  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  rather  thick  when  it’s 
right.  (Meals  differ,  and  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  proportions  of 
water  to  meal.) 

Cook  the  mixture  a  few  minutes 
until  the  meal  is  thoroughly  scalded. 


Forsythia  and  Your 
Christmas  Tree 

This  is  the  time  to  go  out  into  the 
bleak  garden,  bring  in  forsythia 
twigs,  and  put  them  in  water  for  in¬ 
door  blooming.  I  always  do  this  on 
the  day  after  Christmas.  Usually  by 
January  7th,  or  even  the  day  before 
(Twelfth  Night),  they  show  a  tiny 
bit  of  yellow  at  the  tips. 

By  that  time  the  Christmas  tree  is 
out  on  the  lawn  (so  sad  to  dismantle 
it).  Then,  as  the  forsythia  gets  more 
golden  in  the  house,  I  take  off  a  small 
branch  of  the  tree  now  and  then, 
and  put  the  evergreen  sprays  in  with 
the  forsythia.  The  combination  is  so 
nice  and  stirs  up  the  bright  hope  of 
Spring  in  these  dreary  January  days. 

By  the  way,  I  never  throw  the 
Christmas  tree  away.  I  keep  gather¬ 
ing  forsythia  for  the  house  every  10 
days,  and  with  it  more  of  the  ever¬ 
green  branches.  Finally  the  tree  is 
cut  up  for  fireplace  wood  and  we 
burn  it,  piece  by  piece,  until  it  is 
gone.  It’s  never  safe  to  burn  up  a  lot 
of  evergreen  branches  all  at  once  in 
the  fireplace:  the  blaze  gets  out  of 
hand.  Even  the  wood  lengths  make 
too  hot  a  blaze  if  an  entire  fire  is  made 
of  them.  Lucille  W.  Capwell 

Connecticut 


Add  a  little  milk  after  removing  pan 
from  heat. 

Have  ready  two  iron  griddles  (one 
will  do),  and  heat  to  moderate  hot¬ 
ness;  grease  well  with  bacon  fat  if 
you  have  it.  Then  drop  the  mixture 
onto  the  griddle  in  large  spoonfuls, 
and  flatten  each  with  a  knife  for  a 
neat  look;  keep  each  cake  separate 
from  the  other.  This  is  all  for  the 
top  of  stove,  not  the  oven. 

Try  a  single  cake  first,  for  proper 
heat,  size  of  cake,  etc. 

Cook  cakes  slowly  (keeping  grid¬ 
dle  moderately  hot)  on  both  sides 
until  they  are  a  golden  brown.  It 
takes  about  20  minutes.  You  may 
need  to  add  more  fat  during  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

My  great-aunts  always  spread 
plenty  of  butter  on  their  Johnny 
Cakes,  and  poured  cream  on  too!  I 
still  like  that  way  best,  but  my 
family  prefers  butter  and  maple 
syrup. 

For  a  hearty  winter  night  meal, 
serve  sausages,  cream  gravy,  Johnny 
Cakes  and  apple  sauce.  It’s  out  of  this 
world.  .  .and  out  of  a  world  long 
gone  by.  t.  r. 

Massachusetts 


There's  Nothing  Like 
A  Crocheted  Afghan 


2402.  A  handsome  crocheted  afghan, 
worked  in  vibrant  colors  and  simple  stitches. 
For  a  ‘granny’  effect,  use  scraps  of  left¬ 
over  wool. 

No.  2042  contains  crochet  directions,  ma¬ 
terials  requirements,  stitch  illustrations. 

No.  2402  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  New  York. 

Send  another  25  cents  for  your  cop.v  of 
our  needlework  ALBUM  —  it  contains 
dozens  of  lovely  designs  to  knit,  crochet 
and  embroider. 


To  a  Kitten  in  My  Lap 

Taking  a  cat  nap  on  my  knee,  here  is  the  lesson  you  teach  to  me: 

How  to  enjoy  a  transient  bliss,  fearing  no  harm  may  follow  this; 

Having  no  dread  that  out  in  the  night  danger  may  lurk  at  the  heels  of  fright; 
And  one  thing  more,  as  you  take  your  nap  warm  in  the  safety  of  my  lap. 
Teach  me  to  trust  —  this  most  I  need  as  I  strive  to  follow  my  living  creed. 
New  York  State  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 
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8189.  Bright  buttons 
trim  this  fine  classic. 
Sizes:  12,  14  to  20; 
40  and  42.  Size  14, 
34  bust,  4%  yards,  35- 
inch.  25  cents. 


As  Welcome  as  Spring 

8171  &  8172.  Flower-fresh  frocks,  mother  and 
daughter!  8171,  in  sizes;  10,  12  to  20.  Size  12, 
32  bust,  5%  yards,  35-inch.  8172,  in  sizes:  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size 
4,  2V2  yards,  35-inch. 

Two  patterns,  25  cents 
each. 


,8169 

34-48 


8169.  Lovely,  womanly 
go-everywhere  dress. 
Sizes:  34,  36  to  48.  Size 
36,  38  bust,  5  yards,  35- 
inch.  25  cents. 


!8148 

34-48 


8148.  Pretty  lingerie 
under  pretty  frocks. 
Sizes:  34,  36  to  48. 
Size  36,  38  bust,  slip, 
2%  yards,  35  -  inch; 
lace  3V4  yards;  panties, 
1%  yards.  25  cents. 


8173.  Shoulder  buttons, 
becoming  yoke,  all  a 
‘•cinch”  to  sew!  Sizes: 
121/2,  141/2,  to  *241/2. 
Size  141/2,  35  bust,  5 
yards.  35-inch.  25  cents. 


Send  25  cents  more  for  Fall-Winter  Catalog, 
Basic  FASHION. 

Please  print,  right  on  your  order,  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern  number  and  size.  Send  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


12H-24’A 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

1  Ed. :  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


Have  needelework  magazines  and  some 
fancywork  to  swap  for  quilt  pieces,  rem¬ 
nants,  new  yarns  or  crochet  cottons.  —  Mrs. 
F.  L.,  New  Hampshire. 


Do  you  have  any  leftover  rolls,  or  part 
rolls,  of  wallpaper  No.  38x563,  “mountain 
vine’’  design,  for  sidewall,  made  by  Robin¬ 
son’s  V'allpaper  Co.,  Titusville,  Pa.?  What 
■would  you  like  in  return?  —  A.  J.  W., 
New  York. 


Please  don’t  throw  away  your  Santa  Claus 
cards,  until  you  read  this:  I  have  hundreds 
of  old  postcard  views,  foreign  and  American. 
I  collect  Santa  Claus  postcards;  will  give 
five  of  my  views  for  one  Santa  card.  — 
M.  O.  G.,  Rhode  Island. 


Has  anyone  a  pattern  for  crochet  over-the- 
knee  baby  boot  es?  What  would  you  like  in 
exchange?  —  M.  M.  C.,  New  Jersey. 


I  have  two  years  complete,  1951  and  ’52, 
of  “Flower  Grower’’  (magazine)  to  exchange 
for  plain  or  print  feed  bags.  (Front  covers 
on  a  few  of  above  copies  are  off.)  —  Mrs. 
J.  D.  E.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  exchange  pepper  and  salt  shakers,  or 
send  potholders,  for  your  souvenirs.  —  Mrs. 
J.  G.,  Jr.,  Tennessee. 
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exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 


Some  old  folks  I  know  love  to  sew  through 
the  long  winter.  How  would  you  like  to 
send  yard  material,  print  feed  sacks,  threads, 
odds  and  ends  of  trimming,  quilt  patches, 
etc.,  to  keep  them  busy  and  happy?  I  can 
send  salts  and  peppers  or  trinkets  while  they 
last.  I  like  pen  friends  too.  —  Mrs.  R.  K., 
Pennsylvania. 


I  work  with  a  class  of  retarded  children. 
I’ll  gladly  pay  postage  for  any  knitting  wool 
yarn,  any  color,  or  ends  of  yarn  you  may 
have.  It’s  voluntary  work  on  my  part.  — 
Mrs.  P.  K.,  New  Jersey. 


For  your  old  buttons  I’ll  send  amaryllis 
bulbs.  —  Mrs.  H.  L.  O.,  Pennsylvania. 


For  jmur  yard  goods  or  colored  feed  bags 
I’ll  send  balls  of  crochet  cotton  or  balls  of 
mercerized  tatting  cotton  in  pretty  colors.  — 
M.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  stamps  from  my  nice  collection 
for  your  miniatures,  or  Union  Oil  or  state 
map  postcards.  —  Miss  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


What  can  I  send  you  for  your  salt  and 
peppers?  I’m  collecting  one  from  each  State. 
—  A.  B.,  New  York. 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

MAYTIME  PETUNIA 

19.18  ALL-AMERICA  SELECTION 
Maytime  is  a  first  generation  hybrid  ruffled  and 
fringed  giant  petunia  with  blooms  Sli  to  4  inches 
in  diameter.  Blooms  are  light  salmon-pink  with 
white  throats  touched  with  yellow.  “Exquisite”  is 
the  word  most  often  used  to  describe  it. 

The  plants  make  vigorous,  compact,  base  branching 
growth  uniformly  12  inches  tall  and  produce  a’oun- 
dant  bloom  from  early  Summer  until  Fall 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
Ask  for  OUT  Market  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Catalog  if  you  grow  for  market. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

7  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOG  iww  AmcLj 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exex-- 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  ,  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  wom  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  initation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  Impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  Im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  7S3-A  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street.  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y.  


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


- SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH  - 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT.  RN,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 
LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specially  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402,  WARREN,  OHIO 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  '/our  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t 

Priced 
Low  As 

Now  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  grorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

QCMfl  Mfl  imnyiTV  send  name  and  ad- 
OjCliU  HU  IVIUIIlI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  v/hat  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X-691 

335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6^  Illinois 


FREE  ■  PURE  SILK  PRINT 

FREE  —  A  blouse  length  of  exclusive  imported 
pure  dye  silk  printed  fabric  with  your  member¬ 
ship  in  the  "Fabrics  'Round  the  World  Club." 
Members  are  offered  each  month,  over  100 
swatches  of  exotic,  fabulous  fabrics,  gathered 
from  all'  over  the  world,  and  may  order  at  our 
amazing  direct-to-you  low,  low  prices.  Each  offer 
includes  free  Gift  Bonus  Opportunity,  ^[erabc^- 
ship  cost  only  .‘f2,  refunded  on  first  order  and 
you  get  your  fabulous  pure  silk  blouse  length 
worth  dollars  more  FREE.  No  obligation  to 
buy  anything.  Send  your  $2  today  to  — 

FABRICS  ’ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Dept.  EU-24,  114  E.  32  St.,  N.  Y.  16 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  w.th  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1  15 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H,*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

'Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Oil. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Yotir  Gift  Includes  Our  3  SPECIAL  ISSUES  for  1958: 
POULTRY.  .  .HORTICULTURE.  .  .LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY! 


9 


months 


for  25c 


Friend’s  Name 


R.  T.D. . Box  . Street  . 

Post  Office . State  .  . 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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New  Test  for  Ketosis 

Because  early  treatment  can  pre¬ 
vent  losses  from  ketosis  or  ace¬ 
tonemia,  a  simple  test  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  which  herdsmen  can  de¬ 
tect  cows  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  malady  before  they  show  definite 
illness.  The  veterinarian  can  then  be¬ 
gin  treatment  early  in  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

Two  drops  of  urine  from  each  of 
the  cows  in  the  herd  are  placed  on 
a  little  mound  of  a  white  chemical. 
Urine  from  animals  with  ketosis 
changes  the  powder  to  lavender  in 
about  three  minutes;  samples  from 
severe  cases  color  the  powder  dark 
purple. 

By  conducting  their  own  tests, 
herdsmen  will  be  able  to  identify 
cows  with  ketosis  and  call  the  veterin¬ 
arian  at  the  first  lavender  reaction. 
This  would  facilitate  early  treatment 
before  the  animals  stop  eating,  drop 
in  their  milk  production,  or  have  an 
odor  of  acetone  on  their  breath. 

In  cases  of  ketosis,  treatment  with 
stimulants  may  prove  dangerous,  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn, 
suggests.  Acetonemia  is  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  a  fat-solvent  chemical  in  the 
system.  Affected  animals  show  signs 
of  digestive  disturbance,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  depression  and  loss  of  weight. 
Occasionally  they  continue  to  eat,  but 
lose  weight. 

To  counteract  the  depression,  hor¬ 
mone  stimulants  are  frequently  ad¬ 
ministered.  However,  they  could 
cause  overstimulation  and  worsen 
the  condition,  it  is  felt.  Prompt  vet¬ 
erinary  diagnosis  is  necessary  to 
differentiate  this  condition  from  milk 
fever  and  several  types  of  poisoning, 
the  Association  says.  Complete  re¬ 
covery  from  acetonemia  may  not  oc¬ 
cur  until  the  animal  has  a  complete 
modification  of  her  nutritional  intake 
and  daily  routine  by  going  out  to 
pasture. 


Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently 
sold  the  2,000,000th  animal  it  has 
handled  in  sales  for  farmers  since  it 
was  established  in  January,  1947.  It 
was  a  grade  Holstein  in  the  54-head 
herd  of  Joseph  Triumpho,  St.  Johns- 
ville,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  dispersed  at  an  average  of  $260. 
The  cow  herself  brought  $480. 


Dairy  Cattle  Breeding 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

of  the  job  to  be  done  in  a  particular 
herd,  and  also  knowledge  of  the 
breed.  After  critical  study  of  his 
herd,  the  successful  breeder  searches 
out  those  bloodlines  that  should  cor¬ 
rect  faults  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serve  the  desirable  characteristics  he 
has  established.  There  is  no  mathe¬ 
matical  formula  that  guarantees  suc¬ 
cess;  selection  of  the  sire  is  usually 
accompanied  by  some  disappoint¬ 
ments.  This  in  itself  has  made  own¬ 
ers  of  dairy  cattle  eager  for  some 
simple  solution  to  a  complex  prob¬ 
lem,  a  solution  that  would  relieve 
them  of  responsibility.  So,  with  the 
development  of  artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  and  consequent  birth  of  the 
bull  rings,  some  owners  of  dairy 
cattle  accepted  a  new  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  almost  without  question.  Co¬ 
operative  artificial  breeding  based 
upon  proven  sires  was,  and  is,  aimed 
at  mass  improvement.  The  individu¬ 
al  was  forgotten,  and  matings  were 
left  to  chance.  By  the  laws  of  prob¬ 
ability,  there  was  always  a  fair 
chance  that  the  best  cow  in  the  herd 
would  be  mated  to  the  poorest  bull, 
or  the  cow  with  the  poor  legs  to  the 
bull  known  to  sire  bad  feet,  or  the 
cow  with  an  oversized  udder  to  the 
bull  siring  a  pendulous  one.  While  the 
program  held  possibility  for  improv¬ 
ing  common  cows,  it  also  seriously 
adulterated  some  of  the  top  germ 
plasm  of  the  breeds.  Breeding  pro¬ 
grams  that  ignore  the  individual  are 
not  sound.  Only  as  we  improve  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  we  hope  to  improve  the 
herd  and  finally  the  breed.  Top  cows 
of  a  breed  are  priceless;  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  their  mating  to  chance. 
It  is  breeders’  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  their  superior  animals  are 
mated  to  the  bulls  that  offer  the  best 
possibility  for  further  improvement. 
It  is  from  these  extraordinary  cows 
and  cow  families  that  we  must  se¬ 
lect  seed  stock  as  the  backbone  of 
our  future  breeding  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  management  of 
most  of  the  artificial  breeding  ma¬ 
tings  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  for  selective  matings, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  better 
cows.  Fortunately,  frozen  semen 
greatly  simplifies  the  problem.  By 
its  use,  service  to  a  particular  bull 
is  possible  any  day  in  the  year  any¬ 
where  in  the  country.  This  is  a  real¬ 
ly  progressive  step  in  breeding,  and 
it  should  have  far-reaching  influence. 
In  any  breeding  program  based  upon 
selective  matings,  however,  the  in¬ 
dividual  owner  cannot  dodge  his  or 
her  responsibility.  He  must  be  a 
critic  of  his  own  herd  and  a  student 
of  the  breed;  he  should  never  tire 
in  his  search  for  the  best. 

In  short,  this  is  the  breeder’s  prob¬ 
lem:  he  must  search  out  those  su 
perior  individuals  and  combine  their 
blood  to  produce  a  more  useful  and 
a  more  beautiful  cow.  He  must  do  it 


step  by  step,  and  he  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  dairy  cow  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  butterfat. 

Elements  of  Dairy  Cow  Excellence 

Productive  inheritance  is  a  “must.” 
No  feeding  or  management  practice 
can  overcome  a  lack  of  it.  Selection, 
however,  based  upon  production 
alone  is  almost  certain  to  fail:  there 
are  a  number  of  type  defects  that,  if 
serious,  can  eventually  destroy  the 
apparent  productive  usefulness.  The 
real  relationship  of  type  to  produc- 
tipn  has  frequently  been  questioned. 
But  studies  have  been  based  largely 
upon  heifer  performance;  and  the 
only  true  measure  of  the  relationship 
betwen  type  and  production  is  on 
lifetime  performance.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence,  without  exception,  the  cows 
that  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
productive  efficiency  to  10  and  more 
years  of  age  have  been  free  of  major 
type  defects. 

There  has  been  misunderstanding 
of  daii'y  type,  too.  Frequently  the 
smooth,  but  tight-ribbed,  thick¬ 
thighed  and  short-necked  cow  is 
pointed  out  as  a  show  cow  even 
though  a  failure  at  the  pail.  To  the 
experienced  dairy  judge,  such  a  cow 


The  udder  ranks  second  to  only  pro¬ 
ductive  ability  as  a  goal  of  dairy 
breeding.  In  it,  quality  is  crucial. 

is  not  a  show  animal;  she  lacks  the 
dairy  character  that  distinguishes 
the  milk  cow  from  the  beef  cow.  We 
can,  of  course,  have  great  and  useful 
dairy  cows  who  are  not  show  cows, 
but  they  all  have  true  dairy  character. 

Next  to  inherited  productive  abili¬ 
ty,  the  udder  ranks  second  as  the 
basic  dairy  requirement.  If  many  of 
the  dairymen  who  have  come  to  asso¬ 
ciate  a  large  udder  with  a  lot  of  milk 
would  just  take  time  to  draw  upon 
their  own  experiences,  they  would 
quickly  realize  that  there  is  very 
little  relationship  between  udder  size 
and  milk  yield.  This  same  experience 
would  tell  them  that  the  large  udder 
usually  milks  out  slowly,  requires 
prolonged  stripping,  is  subject  to  ex¬ 
cessive  congestion  at  calving  time,  is 
more  frequently  injured,  has  a  high 
rate  of  infection,  and  seldom  lasts 
very  long. 

We  should  revise  our  thinking  on 
what  we  strive  for  in  the  udder.  A 
lady  gave  me  the  best  answer  that  I 
have  ever  heard  on  this  when  she 


told  me  she  wanted  “a  bull  from  a 
cow  that  gave  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  milk 
from  a  little  bit  of  an  udder”;  she 
“didn’t  have  time  to  sit  down  and 
squeeze  the  milk  out  of  those  great 
big  meaty  udders.”  Hers  was  the 
voice  of  experience;  we  should  defi¬ 
nitely  select  for  a  small  udder  of 
medium  length  in  fi'ont,  firm  in  both 
fore  and  rear  attachments,  held  up 
close  to  the  body  and  with  extreme 
quality.  Such  udders  usually  milk 
out  quickly  and  completely.  They 
will  endure  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  milk  produced. 

The  Problem  of  Teat  Length 

In  the  days  of  hand  milking,  short 
teats,  especially  on  two-year-olds, 
were  serious  faults.  To  avoid  the 
necessity  of  milking  them  with 
thumb  and  finger,  we  bred  for 
length  of  teat  that  would  permit  use 
of  the  full  hand.  Thereupon,  frequent¬ 
ly,  as  the  cow  matured  these  teats 
became  too  large.  As  the  milking 
machine  replaced  the  hand  milker, 
the  problem  was  completely  reversed; 
a  large,  long  teat  just  does  not  milk 
out  well  with  a  machine.  A  teat  of 
medium  length  set  neatly  onto  the 
udder  floor  with  no  funneling  of  the 
quarter  is  what  is  desired.  Funnei- 
ing  of  the  quarter  into  the  teat  fre¬ 
quently  produces  a  pocket  that  does 
not  milk  out.  When  this  occurs,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  massage  the 
quarter  upward  to  dump  the  milk 
out.  This  is  a  time-consuming  task 
which,  if  not  done,  is  almost  certain 
to  produce  udder  trouble. 

Legs  and  feet  come  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  of  dairy  cattle  attributes  and 
anatomy.  A  sore-footed  or  crippled- 
leg  cow  cannot  produce  at  top  efficien¬ 
cy;  leg  defects  also  greatly  increase 
labor.  Most  of  us  think  of  crooked 
legs  when  poor  ones  are  mentioned. 
In  recent  years,  however,  I  have  come 
to  rank  the  very  straight,  or  post,  leg 
as  just  as  serious  a  fault  as  the 
crooked  leg.  The  cow  with  very 
straight  legs  cannot  withstand  con¬ 
finement.  Frequently  there  is  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  joints,  followed  by  lame¬ 
ness.  A  severe  trembling  of  the 
muscles  in  the  hind  quarters  is  com¬ 
mon  as  she  gets  up.  As  we  view  the 
leg  from  the  side,  there  should  be 
enough  set  to  provide  a  spring-like 
action  to  the  joint.  When  viewed 
from  the  rear,  the  legs  should  be  set 
well  apart  to  provide  room  for  the 
udder,  and  they  should  be  lined  up 
in  a  plane  with  the  body.  A  common 
fault  is  for  the  feet  to  turn  outward 
and  the  hocks  inward.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs,  the  cow  cannot  move  with  a 
straight  easy  stride.  The  udder  will 
be  pushed  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other  as  she  walks.  You 
can  imagine  and  probably  recall  what 
happens  when  the  cow  runs.  The 
foot  itself  is  important,  too.  It  should 
be  of  at  least  medium  size  with  good 
depth  at  the  heel.  Spread  toes  are  a 
serious  fault  and  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  I 
would  hesitate  to  use  any  bull  from 
a  family  kown  to  carry  this  defect 
regardless  of  the  productive  level. 


Hamaret  Queen  Prospector  (1.)  is  an  Excellent  Holstein  with  high  productive  capacity  and  the  ability  to  pass 
it  on.  The  only  cow  in  America  with  three  2x  records  over  30,000  pounds  of  milk,  she  has  among  her  offspring 
a  son  Lyon  Brook  Wallie  Queen  (r.),  whose  first  daughter  has  produced  15,865  pounds  of  3.5-per-cent  milk 
with  553  pounds  of  butterfat  to  become  N.  Y.  State  jr.  two-year-old  Holstein  champion.  Both  are  on  Archie 

Meek’s  farm  in  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Next  comes  constitutional  strength. 
The  production  of  large  quantities 
of  milk  represents  hard  work,  and 
those  weak-headed,  narrow-chested 
cows  tire  easily  and  wear  out  rapidly. 
Size  is  also  important,  but  it  can 
be  overemphasized.  Size  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  quality  is  undesirable.  Other 
things  being  equal,  however,  the 
large  cow  will  excell. 

Breeding  and  Feeding 

In  addition  to  type,  we  must  pay 
much  greater  attention  in  the  future 
to  breeding  efficiency  than  we  have 
in  the  past.  There  is  increasing  evi¬ 
dence  that  much  of  our  breeding 
trouble  may  be  the  result  of  inheri¬ 
tance  .This  is  particularly  important 
in  the  selection  of  our  breeding  bulls. 

Good  cows  require  a  feeding  and 
management  opportunity  that  is  as 
good  or  better  than  their  inherited 
ability.  A  600-pound  fat  cow  will  pro¬ 
duce  600  pounds  only  where  given  an 
opportunity.  In  many  herds,  the  cows 


are  better  than  the  opportunity  pro¬ 
vided  them. 

Many  dairymen  are  so  busy  taking 
care  of  their  daily  tasks  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  take  time  to  work 
out  a  planned  breeding  program.  To 
meet  this  need,  some  of  the  artificial 
breeding  rings  might  well  consider 
the  use  of  field  men.  With  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  bulls  in  service — their 
faults  as  well  as  their  strong  points 
— they  could  study  the  herds  of  pa¬ 
trons  and  lay  out  breeding  programs 
that  hold  the  best  chances  of  produc¬ 
ing  results.  I  am  talking  about  true 
counsellors,  not  just  some  other  men 
on  the  road  trying  to  sell  semen. 
With  frozen  semen,  there  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  a  herd  with  its 
20  heifers  sired  by  18  different  bulls. 
Improvement  in  our  dairy  breeds  can 
come  only  from  continued  attention 
to  individuals.  It  is  out  of  them  that 
great  herds,  great  breeds,  great  dairy 
cattle  have  been  developed.  And  it 
is  out  of  them  they  can  be  now  and 
in  the  future. 


Pelleted  Hay  for  Steers 


Is  feeding  loose  hay  to  cattle  in¬ 
efficient? 

Some  scientists  believe  that  feed¬ 
ing  it  pelleted  would  be  much  better. 
And,  judging  from  a  recent  151-day 
experiment  with  beef  calves  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Ithaca,  cattle  might  also  like  the 
idea.  J.  I.  Miller,  animal  husband¬ 
man,  actually  expects  that  hay  pel¬ 
lets,  hay  cakes,  or  hay  bricquets,  with 
a  complete  ration  built  in.  may  be 
the  main  course  when  cattle  of  the 


J.  I.  Miller  of  Cornell  University  has 
found  much  promise  in  roughage 
pellets  for  steers. 


future  go  to  their  mangers.  But 
Professor  Miller,  who  refuses  to  take 
anything  for  granted,  says:  “Our  ex¬ 
periment  turned  out  more  favorable 
than  expected”,  he  says;  “I  want  to 
get  in  another  year's  work  before  I 
start  waving  the  flag.” 

Miller  divided  calves  into  four  lots 
and  fed  each  differently.  Calves 
which  received  regular  hay  plus 
alfalfa  pellets  gained  more  weight 
than  the  calves  fed  only  the  hay. 


These  animals  on  pellets  actually  ate 
a  little  more  hay  than  the  others, 
too,  consequently  taking  in  more  nu¬ 
trients.  Tests  show  that  more  nu¬ 
trients  are  retained  in  pelletized  hay 
than  in  loose  or  baled. 

Miller  thinks  that  pelletized  hay 
might  make  good  for  practical  farm¬ 
ers  if  they  can  obtain  an  economical 
machine.  It  takes  about  4,000  pounds 
of  pressure  per  square  inch  to  pro¬ 
duce  hay  pellets  weighing  35  to  40 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  One  such  ma¬ 
chine —  now  on  the  drawing  board 
and  perhaps  to  be  manufactured  soon 
— would  streamline  farm  operations 
by  reducing  the  need  for  hay  storage 
and  by  completely  mechanizing 
feeding  and  handling.  Farmers 
would  pelletize  their  hay  in  the 
fields  or  at  a  centi’al  location;  the 
operation  would  not  be  stopped  by 
bad  weather.  The  pellets,  or  cakes, 
one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  would  be  transported  in 
wagons  to  barns  where  dumping  de¬ 
vices  might  unload  them  onto  eleva¬ 
tors.  The  feed  would  then  move  into 
storage  on  a  conveyor. 

Professor  Miller  says  that  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  complete  ration  of  hay,  grains 
and  supplements  may  all  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  an  easy-to-eat  cake  or 
pellet.  The  only  problem  is  obtain¬ 
ing  “the  right  kind  of  equipment.” 
Some  experiments  with  dairy  cattle 
have  shown  that  too  finely  ground 
roughage  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the 
butterfat  content  of  their  milk. 
Ruminants  apparently  must  have 
roughage.  It  is  nevertheless  believed 
that  the  pelleting  has  now  reached 
practical  feeding  perfection,  and  all 
that  remains  is  development  and 
economization  of  the  pelleting  ma¬ 
chine. 


Protein  for  Dairy  Calves 


According  to  the  dairy  science  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  mixtures  used  to  replace 
milk  for  dairy  calves  should  contain 
at  least  20  per  c6nt  protein  and  80 
per  cent  digestible  nutrients.  They 
should  be  fortified  with  10,000  units 
of  vitamin  A  and  400  units  of  vita¬ 
min  D  per  pound,  but  they  should 
not  include  more  than  three  per  cent 
fiber.  Addition  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper 
and  iodine  is  helpful  and,  for  the 
first  two  months,  antibiotics  are  bene¬ 
ficial,  too. 

Dry  calf  starters  fed  from  10  days 
on  through  three  or  four  months 
should  also  contain  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  but  fiber  may  go  up  to  as  high 
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as  six  per  cent.  The  basic  ingredients 
of  such  starters  are  crushed  or 
cracked  corn,  oats  and  soybean  oil 
meal,  but  steamed  bone  meal,  trace- 
mineral  salt  and  vitamin  D  supple¬ 
ment  are  also  necessary  components. 

From  four  months  on,  calves  and 
heifers  need  less  protein,  so  it  may 
be  reduced  to  14  or  15  per  cent  in 
growing  rations,  Wisconsin  dairy  re¬ 
searchers  say.  A  milking  cow  ration 
of  that  content  is  quite  suitable. 
Growing  dairy  cattle  should  have 
high  quality  hay  early  in  life  to  pro¬ 
vide  calcium,  vitamins,  protein  and 
carotene,  the  scientists  strongly  em¬ 
phasize. 


Has  your  wife  stopped 
being  jealous  of  you? 

Abe  you  still  the  same  vigorous,  youthful  man  your  wife 
first  fell  in  love  with?  Does  she  still  find  you  as  wonderful 
and  exciting  as  before?  If  your  wife  is  like  most  women,  she 
admires  a  man  who  is  really  alive  —  bursting  with  pep  and 
energy  ...  a  man  she  can  depend  on!  No  one  expects  a  man 
to  keep  his  youthful  vigor  forever,  but  there  is  no  need  now¬ 
adays  to  feel  old  before  your  time.  If  you’re  always  tired  and 
run  down,  your  condition  may  be  due  to  a  common  nutritional 
deficiency  in  your  diet.  Prove  to  yourself  FREE  how  it  may 
be  possible  for  you  to  recharge  your  body  with  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules.  Take  advantage  of  this  offer  today! 


FREE  30  DAYS  SUPPLY  High-Potency  Capsules 


LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 
You  pay  only  2S<t  to  help  cover  postage  and  shipping  expenses 
Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27  proven  ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid, 
Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  plus  11  Minerals 


Send  for  this  FREE  30-day  supply  of  cap¬ 
sules  to  discover  how  much  healthier  and 
peppier  you  may  feel!  You  will  also  receive 
details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing 
Plan  that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  need.  You  are 
under  no  obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after 

taking  your  free 
Capsules  for  21 
days  you  are  not 
satisfied,  simply 
return  the  post¬ 
card  that  comes 
with  your  free 
supply  and  that 
will  end  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Otherwise 
it’s  up  to  us  — 
you  don’t  have 
to  do  a  thing  — 


you  wish  — at  the  low  price  of  only  $2.78  per 
month  (a  45%  saving).  To  get  your  free 
30-day  supply  and  a  guaranteed  opportunity 
of  savings  on  vitamins,  mail  coupon  todayl 

©1937  VITASAFE  CORP. 

43  West  eist  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR 
WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

Many  women  also  suffer 
from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  vitality  due  to  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiency.  If  there 
is  such  a  lady  in  your 
house,  you  will  do  her  a 
favor  by  bringing  this  an¬ 
nouncement  to  her  atten¬ 
tion.  Just  have  her  check 
the  “Woman’s  Formula” 
box  in  the  coupon. 


VITASAFE  CORP.  ogi 

43  West  61  SI  St.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-rislc  offer 
under  the  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertuea  m 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  or  m«n» 
....  .  .  .  checked  below: 


and  we  will  see  that  you  get  your  monthly 
supplies  of  vitamins  on  time  for  as  long  as 


potency  Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  bef 
□  Man’s  Formula  0  Woman’s  Formula 
I  ENCLOSE  3S<  per  package  for  packing  and  peiloge 

Name . . . . . . . . . 

Address . 

City. ... 


. Zone. .. .Slate. . . . 

Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA:394SymingtonAve.,Toronto9,Ont.  ll 

(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions. )  11 


BACK-EASER< 


Postpaid 


Order  noi 


Far  men  and  wemen.  Relieves  back 
pain,  slims  waist.  Improves  posture, 
helps  relax  tensed  nerves.  Strong, 
(orm-fitting.  washable.  Snap  front. 
Encircling  pull  straps  (or  easy  adjust, 
ment  and  instant  relief.  Large  foam 
rubber  pad  holds,  massages  back — 
stimulates  circulation.  Prescribed  by 
doctors.  No  fitting.  lO-day  trial  offer. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Send  hip 
measurement.  Postpaid  except  COD'S. 

Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  RT-18B 
811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


TR£Ar/fa^ 

MASTITIS 

SPBCIFY 


Now  by  direct  Jtail 
12cc  disposable  Syringe 

i  Containing;  100.000 
Units  Penielliin,  250  mg 
Dihydrostreptomycin, 

60  mg.  Neomycin 
As  low  as 

$3.50  piR 

Purchasing  Mastitis  Ointments 
at  wholesale. 

CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  97,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  '501 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees — tarn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing** 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  engiae. 

Beginners  ffot  excellent  resalts.  Send  post* 
'.card  for  Free  Book,  ' 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3538  Field  Bldg.  • 

315  Westport  RL,  Kansas  City  11, Mo, 


Millions  of  "RUPTURED  Helped! 

Since  1880  our  world-famous  low-cost  rupture  device 
has  helped  MILLIONS  of  ^reducible  rupture  patients 
forget  their  rupture  worries!  Maybe  our  77  years  of 
rupture  experience  may  help  you.  Why  not  see? 
Write  for  free  facts  today.  Correspondence  confidential. 
BROOKS  COMPANY 

447. P  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL.  MICHIGAN 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal. " 

The  jR.liV.-I’’.  and  you  VI  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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91  HIT  PARADE  SONGS  —  $2” 


RECORD  BARGAINS! 


□  12  SQUARE  DANCES  &  BOOK  —  $2.98 
You  get  12  Square  Dance  Songs  by  Hap 
Williams  and  others  plus  Gift  Book  “Square 
Dancing  for  $2.98. 

Mockin’  Bird 
Flop- Eared 
Mule 

Buffalo  Gal 
Oh,  Susanna 
Soldier’s  Joy 
Devil’s  Dream 


8.  Golden  Slipper 

9.  Red  River  Valley 

10.  Arkansas 
Traveler 

1 1.  Little  Brown 
Jug 

12.  Turkey  in  the 

.  - . .  Straw 

PLUS  BOOK  □78RPM  ndSRPM 
“Square  Dancing  for  Young  and  Old” 


7.  Chicken  Reel 


□  18  ROCK  &  ROLL  RECORD  SONGS  —  $2.98 

1.  Jail.  House  Rock  10.  That’ll  be  the 

2.  Diana  Day 

3.  Rooster  Walk  II.  Honeycomb 

4.  Two  Point  Eight  12.  Silhouettes 

H  5.  Mr.  Lee  13.  Rock-Cry 

6.  Happy,  Happy  14.  Daddy  Call 

d  Birthday.  Baby  15.  What-cha 

7.  Keep  a  Knockin’  Gotta  Lose 

i  8.  Black  Slacks  16.  Man  LikeWow 
§  9.  Whole  Lot  of  17.  I  Love  You 

Shakin  Going  Baby 

On  18.  Tammy 


XfO] 


□  118  HILLBILLY  (18 
Lyrics  to  100 
and  Stage  Stars 
18  Record  Songs: 

I. 


Hillbilly  Hits  —  Plus 
Songs).  By  Top  T.V.,  Radio 
Only  $2.98.  Here  Are  the 


Please  Don’t 
Blame  Me 

2.  My  Shoes  Keep 
Walking  Back  To 
You 

3.  Geisha  Girl 

4.  Home  of  the 
„  Blues 

^  5.  I  Heard  the 
Bluebird  Sing 

6.  Fraulein 

7.  Whole  Lot  of 
Shakin’  Going  On 

8.  Bye  Bye  Love 


9.  Teddy  Bear 

10.  Four  Walls 

1 1.  Tangled  Mind 

12.  Fallen  Star 

13.  Mister  Love 

14.  My  Arms  Are 
a  House 

15.  Love  Me  To 
Pieces 

16.  Is  It  Wrong 

17.  Gonna  Find  Me 
a  Blue  Bird 

18.  I  Wish  You 
Knew 


□  18  ROCK  &  ROLL  SONGS  SET  No.  2  —  $2.98 


Empty  Arms 
Just  Because 
All  Shook  Up 
Little  Darling 
School  Days 
Lucille 
Bacon  Fat 

8.  I’m  Sticking 
With  You 

9.  Knee  Deep  in 
the  Blues 


10.  Party  Doll 

1 1 .  Lucky  Lips 

12.  Shirley 

13.  Jim  Dandy 

14.  Feeling  Happy 

15.  Love  Me 

16.  Love  Is 
Strange 

17.  Blue  Monday 

18.  The  Girl  Can’t 
Help  It 


The  top  stars  of  Radio, 
TV,  Stage  and  Screen 
bring  you  your  favorite 
records  at  amazing  sav¬ 
ings  —  if  we  were  to 
name  the  stars  on 
these  records  we  would 
have  to  charge  you  $16 
instead  of  $'2.98, 


□  91  HIT  PARADE  SONGS  (18 
Plus  73  Lyrics)  By  Top  T.V. 
and  Screen  Stars  —  Only  $2. 

1.  You  Send  Me 

2.  Raunchy 

3.  Jail  House  Rock 

4.  Silhouettes 

5.  April  Love 

6.  Little  Bitty 
Pretty  One 

7.  Chances  Are 

8.  Wake  Up  Little 
Suzie 

9.  My  Speeial  Angel 

10.  Peggy  Sue  IB 


on  Records  — 
,  Radio,  Stage 
98. 

Kisses  Sweeter 
Than  Wine 
Rock’n  Roll 
Music 

All. the  Way 
Be  Bop  Baby 
I'm  Available 
.  Great  Galls  of 
Fire 

Lienchtensteiner 

Polka 

At  the  Hop 


□  46  CHILDREN’S  SONGS  —  $2.98 

Includes  Booklet  of  Picture-illustra¬ 
tions  and  Words  to  the  Music!  Twink¬ 
le,  Twinkle  Little  Star;  Old  King 
Cole;  Little  Tommy  Tucker;  Jack  and 
Jill;  Pease  Porridge  Hot;  Where  Has 
My  Little  Dog  Gone;  Humpty  Dump- 
ty;  London  Bridge;  Lazy  Mary;  A 
Tisket  Tasket;  Old  MacDonald;  Farm¬ 
er  in  Deli;  Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep; 
Pop  Goes  Weasel;  3  Blind  Mice;  Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb;  Skip  to  My  Lou;  Row  Your  Boat;  Tom  Tom 
the  Piper’s  Son;  I  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad; 
Arkansas  Traveler;  I  Saw  a  Ship  A-Sailing;  Deedle, 
Deedle  Dumpling;  Hi  Diddle  Diddle;  Three  Little 
Kittens;  Patty  Cake,  Patty  Cake;  Git  Along  Little 
Dogie;  Old  Chisolm  Trail;  Rock-A-Bye  Baby;  Plus 
17  others. 


I - MAIL  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY - 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I  Name. 

I 
I 


BEST  VALUES  CO..  Dept.  122  g 

403  Market  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Hit  Parade  Songs, 
Plus  Lyrics  to  73  Hit  Parade  Songs, 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Rock  &  Roll  Songs. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Hillbilly  Songs. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Rock  &  Roll  Set 
No.  2 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  Square  Dance  Records 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  46  Children’s  Songs. 


Address. 


City .  Zone....  State . . 

- MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE - 
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SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 

The  easy,  modern  way  to 
Keep  teat  open.  Keep  it 
healing.  Keep  it  milking 


Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  2 
ways  —  Medically  and  Mechanically  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection,  reduce  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  maintain  free  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  hard  milking  teats.  They  provide 
gentle,  non-irritating  support  to  delicate  lining 
of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its 
natural  shape  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 


CONTAINS  SULFATHIAZOLE 


This  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  direct¬ 
ly  at  site  of  trouble. 


DrJ/oii?rs 


EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  9,  N.  Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(Jt5  Dilators) 

Trial  pkg.  50 < 

( 16  Dilators ) 


Or. 


•TJAf 


FRESH-MIXED  FEED 
AT  LOWEST  COST 


UP  TO  S16 


SIZE  FOR  EVERY 
FARMER'S  NEEDS 


30-DAY  TRIAL  .  .  . 
EAST  TERMS 


•  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SELLING  MIXER 


BROWER  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  31I7,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Write  for  FREE  CATALOG 


I  ONE  MILLION 

I  DOLLARS  CASH 

i  IN  CONFEDERATE  MONEY 

i  Yours  only  ^2’® 

I  Be  a  deep  south  millionaire.  Have  money  to  burn! 

IWe’il  send  you  exactiy  one  million  bucks  in 
honcst-to-floodness  Confederate  money  —  and  all 

(you  pay  is  $2.98!  You  can  do  everything  with 
this  money  but  spend  it.  Amaze  and  amuse  your 
I  cotton-pickin’  friends.  Win  bar  bets  by  the 
5  barrel!  Light  your  cigars  and  cigarettes  with 

I  $10,000  bills!  Live  it  up!  It’s  a  million  dollars 
I  worth  of  laughs  and  fun  —  all  for  only  $2.98. 

I  You  get  one  million  bucks  in  $IO’s,  $20’s,  $50’s, 

I$IOO’s,  etc.  denominations  —  enough  to  keep  your 
friends  laughing  and  happy  for  months.  This 

(offer  is  limited.  Only  $4  million  to  a  customer. 

Our  supply  of  this  loot  is  limited  —  so  rush  your 
I  order  .  .  .  One  Million  dollars  only  $2.98.  Four 
I  Million  dollars  only  $10.00.  If  not  delighted  keep 
I  $100,000  for  your  trouble  and  return,  the  rest 

I  of  the  money  for  a  full  and  prompt  refund. 

Send  to  — 

i  BEST  VALUES  COMPANY, 

J  M-239,  408  MARKET  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


r*  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

■ - FOR  All  PURPOSES 

SeaiONAL  UTILITY  BLMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Eiiily  incus  'Oiick  Oiliiiry 
SbifpaS  aB)ni«lMri*SiiS  In  FiUir 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  i  i  uJ 


-  FACTORY  PRICES  - 

ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS.  STALLS,  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS. 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG., 

COMPANY.  MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


— - n! 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  i 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  ;  * 
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The  Farm  Income  Tax 

By  GEORGE  A.  STEVENS 


Part  II 

Depreciation  and  How  Figured 

Depreciation  is  an  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  is  subtracted  directly  from 
income.  Many  farmers  fail  to  claim 
their  allowable  depreciation  either 
because  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
amount  allowable  or  are  not  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  set  up  a  depre¬ 
ciation  schedule  (record  of  depre¬ 
ciable  items  and  amount  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  allowable).  Failure  to  claim  al¬ 
lowable  depreciation  leads  to  two 
serious  errors  in  your  income  tax  re¬ 
porting.  It  will  very  likely  result  in 
paying  more  Federal  income  tax  than 
is  necessary  and  also  mean  that  your 
self-employment  income  v/ill  be  in¬ 
correct.  The  social  security  law  re¬ 
quires  that  all  allowable  depreciation 
be  deducted  when  calculating  self- 
employment  income  for  social  securi¬ 
ty  coverage. 


traded  plus  the  cash  difference  paid. 
For  example,  a  farmer  trades  a  trac¬ 
tor  which  has  an  unrecovered  cost  of 
$200  for  another  tractor  and  pays 
$1,500  cash  difference.  The  cost  basis 
of  the  new  tractor  for  figuring  depre¬ 
ciation  will  be  $1,700  ($1,500  plus 
$200). 

After  the  basis  for  depreciation 
has  been  determined  the  next  step  is 
to  determine  the  useful  life  of  each 
item  in  the  depreciation  record. 
There  are  no  set  rules  for  determin¬ 
ing  useful  life.  It  depends  on  the 
circumstances  on  each  farm  and  the 
type  of  farm  operation.  The  main  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  it  must  be  reason¬ 
able.  Bulletin  F,  published  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  wdll  be 
very  helpful  in  estimating  the  useful 
life  of  items  used  in  farming.  This 
bulletin  may  be  purchased  for  30 
cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 


Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  final  step  is  to  divide  the  cost 
basis  of  the  item  (minus  a  reasonable 
salvage  value)  by  the  length  of  life. 
The  result  will  be  the  annual  amount 
of  allowable  depreciation.  This  meth¬ 
od,  known  as  straight-line,  is  the  one 
most  frequently  used  by  farmers  and 
in  most  cases  is  very  satisfactory. 

Here  is  a  simple  example  of  figur¬ 
ing  depreciation  by  the  straight-line 
method.  A  farmer  purchased  a  trac¬ 
tor  at  a  cost  of  $2,100  and  decided 
that  its  useful  life  would  be  10  years. 
He  also  decided  that  the  tractor 
would  have  a  salvage  value  of  $100 
at  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  He  there¬ 
fore  subtracts  $100  from  the  cost, 
leaving  $2,000  as  the  basis  for  de¬ 
preciation.  Then  he  divides  10  (the 
life  of  the  tractor  into  $2,000  the 
cost  of  the  tractor),  and  the  result 
is  an  annual  depreciation  charge  of 
$200  for  a  period  of  10  years.  He  de¬ 
ducts  this  $200  on  page  3  of  Sched¬ 
ule  F  under  depreciation. 

(To  be  Continued) 


On  many  farms  the  annual  deduc¬ 
tion  of  allowable  depreciation,  when 
figured  properly,  will  probably  be 
larger  than  the  fertilizer  bill.  The 
time  spent  in  preparing  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  record  and  charging  off  the  prop¬ 
er  amount  on  your  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  may  be  highly  profitable:  and  it 
is  not  difficult.  Most  farm  record  books 
have  pages  for  the  depreciation 
record  and  a  sample  form  is  shown 
in  the  Farmers’  Tax  Guide. 

What  Is  Depreciable  Property? 

The  only  legal  way  a  farmer  can 
recover  the  cost  of  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  farm  buildings  and  other 
property  used  to  produce  income  and 
which  has  a  useful  life  of  more  than 
one  year  is  through  the  process  of 
depreciation.  The  cost  of  these  items 
cannot  be  charged  off  entirely  with¬ 
in  one  year. 

Almost  all  property  or  assets  used 
to  produce  income  are  depreciable 
provided  they  have  a  cost  basis  from 
which  to  figure  depreciation.  Some 
examples  of  depreciable  items  used 
in  farming  are:  (1)  buildings  (other 
than  dwelling  occupied  by  owner); 
(2)  machinery  and  equipment;  (3) 
livestock  used  for  work,  dairy  or 
breeding  purposes,  providing  such 
animals  were  purchased  and  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  inventory  in  case  of  the 
accrual  method;  (4)  fences  and  tile 
drains;  (5)  orchards,  groves  and 
vineyards  upon  reaching  producing 
age;  (6)  trucks  used  in  business  and 
automobiles  (business  portion  only); 
and  (7)  tanks,  vats,  water  wells  and 
loading  pens.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  items  which  may  be  depreci¬ 
able. 

One  very  important  exception  is 
land.  Land  is  never  depreciable.  Tim¬ 
ber,  held  as  an  investment  and  not 
as  part  of  a  business,  is  not  depre¬ 
ciable  from  year  to  year,  but  a  deple¬ 
tion  charge  may  be  deducted  when 
the  timber  is  sold.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  a  farmer  can 
never  claim  depreciation  on  any  ani¬ 
mals  raised  by  him. 

How  to  Figure  Depreciation 

The  first  step  in  figuring  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  to  determine  the  cost  basis 
of  the  depreciable  items.  In  most 
cases,  the  cost  of  the  property  will 
be  its  basis.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule  which  are  discussed 
in  Chapters  9  and  11  of  the  Farmers’ 
Tax  Guide.  The  cost  basis  of  proper¬ 
ty  acquired  by  inheritance  or 
through  a  bequest  or  a  devise  under 
a  will  will  generally  be  the  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  property  at  the  time 
of  death  of  the  owner.  If  property 
was  acquired  by  gift  after  1920,  the 
basis  for  figuring  depreciation  will 
be  the  cost  or  other  basis  to  the 
donor. 

In  the  case  of  a  trade,  the  basis 
of  the  newly  acquired  property  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  unrecovered  cost  (original 
cost  minus  depreciation)  of  the  item 


Livestock  In  Maine 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

the  records  to  compare  sires  as  well 
as  cows. 

A  livestock  enterprise  is  most 
profitable  when  feed  is  grown  on  the 
farm.  Professor  H.  H.  Brugman 
states  that  the  number  of  hogs  which 
can  be  raised  with  the  greatest  profit 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  grown.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  most  farmers  will  find  it 
profitable  to  fatten  at  least  one  or 
more  hogs  to  make  use  of  table  re¬ 
fuse  and  waste  feed.  In  areas  where 
milk  is  processed,  excellent  use  can 
be  made  of  skimmilk,  buttermilk,  or 
whey  as  part  of  swine  rations.  Po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  cooked  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  but  they  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  when  they  are  properly 
supplemented  with  other  feeds. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  hogs  can 
be  raised  successfully  only  if  suffi¬ 
cient  corn  is  available.  Actually,  if 
barley,  oats,  and  good  pasture  can 
be  grown,  or  if  there  is  access  to  milk 
by-products,  they  can  grow  and  fat¬ 
ten  hogs  successfully.  Protein  re¬ 
quirements  vary  with  weights  of  hogs 
and  also  with  whether  or  not  they  are 
being  fed  on  pasture  or  in  dry  lot. 
On  the  average,  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  protein  are  needed  on 
pasture:  pigs  under  60  pounds,  18: 
60  to  120  pounds,  'J4;  120  to  220  and 
over,  12;  pregnant  females  and  sows 
nursing  litters,  12.  In  dry  lot,  small 
pigs  need  21  per  cent;  60  to  120 
pounds,  17;  120  to  220  and  over,  15; 
brood  sows,  14.  Some  grain  mixtures 
using  barley  and  oats  for  hogs  in  dry 
lot  are:  breeding  hogs — barley  65 
pounds,  oats  10,  tankage  three,  soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal  seven,  alfalfa  meal  15; 
pigs — barley  50,  oats  15,  tankage  10, 
soybean  oilmeal  15,  alfalfa  meal  10; 
up  to  120  pounds — barley  58,  oats  15, 


tankage  six,  soybean  oilmeal  11, 
alfalfa  meal  10;  up  to  220  and  over — 
barley  69,  oats  10,  tankage  three,  soy¬ 
bean  oilmeal  eight,  alfalfa  meal  10. 
On  pasture,  the  high-protein  supple¬ 
ments  such  as  tankage  and  oilmeal 
may  be  reduced  by  a  third  to  a  half, 
depending  on  the  kind  and  quality  of 
pasture. 

When  the  Lambs  Come 

The  goal  of  sheep  husbandry 
should  be  to  save  every  lamb  that  is 
born,  and  Professor  Goater  empha¬ 
sizes  that  no  detail  of  management  is 
too  small  to  overlook.  Three  weeks 
before  the  ewes  are  due  to  lamb  the 
wool  should  be  clipped  from  the 
udder,  flank,  and  around  the  dock 
and  twist.  This  will  prevent  the  lamb 
from  eating  wool,  a  habit  which 
often  results  in  death  due  to  forma¬ 
tion  of  wool  balls  in  the  digestive 
system.  Other  details  he  suggests  are 
to  have  all  equipment  in  readiness 
and  lambing  pens  well-bedded  and 
dry.  One  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  equipment  at  lambing  time 
is  a  10-foot  hurdle,  hinged  in  the 
middle.  By  using  two  hooked  togeth¬ 
er,  partially  folded  in  the  middle,  a 
five-foot  individual  lambing  pen  is 
obtained.  A  few  days  before  lambing 
time,  put  the  ewe  in  one  of  these 
pens  and  keep  her  and  the  new-born 
lamb  there  for  a  few  days.  If  the 
lambs  come  during  cold  weather,  dry 
them  promptly  with  burlap  or  coarse 
cloth.  Be  sure  the  lamb  soon  gets 
some  of  its  mother’s  milk;  this  will 
result  in  less  chilling.  Apply  tincture 
of  iodine  to  the  navel  of  the  lamb. 
During  lambing  time  the  flock  should 
be  visited  frequently,  day  and  night. 
No  other  chore  pays  oft’  so  well  with 
sheep  as  close  attention  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  lambing  time.. 


Discussing  Pennsylvania’s  Milk  Problems 


At  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Harrisburg  last  month  Governor  George  M. 
Leader  reviewed  Pennsylvania’s  milk  vending  machine  program  loith  (1.  to 
r.):  Guy  A.  Leader,  his  father,  William  F.  Berghold,  Editor  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  and  Charles  D.  Armstrong,  administrative  assistant  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Milk  Control  Commission. 
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Northeast  at  the  International 


Performance  of  northeast  farm 
animals  at  the  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  in  Chicago  last  month 
may  not  have  been  as  impressive  as 
a  year  ago  when  beef  cattle  from 
Pennsylvania  took  three  grand  cham¬ 
pionships,  but  it  was  again,  com¬ 
paratively,  quite  excellent.  Aberdeen- 
Angus  from  the  Northeast’s  farms 
were  preeminent  as  prizewinners,  and 
northeast  sheep  did  well,  too.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  showed  the 
grand  champion  three-head  herd  of 
steers — they  were  Aberdeen-Angus — 
and  its  and  Big  Brook  Farm’s  sum¬ 
mer  yearling  Hereford  steer,  stand¬ 
ing  just  below  the  animal  which 
eventually  became  grand  champion 
steer  of  the  show,  was  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  Hereford  steer.  Penn  State’s 
prize  Angus  summer  yearling  car¬ 
cass  steer  on  hoof  became  breed 
champion,  and  its  junior  yearling 
Angus  steer  placed  fifth. 

In  the  Angus  breeding  cattle  class¬ 
es,  the  Penn  State  two-year-old  heifer 
was  second,  the  jr.  yearling  10th.  In 
addition  to  its  reserve  Hereford 
steer,  Penn  State  also  had  second- 
prize  group  of  Heerford  steers,  an- 


These  New  York  4-H  judges  placed 
sixth  as  a  team  in  judging  livestock 
at  the  International. 


other  well-placed  summer  yearling, 
and  a  jr.  yearling  nicely  \ip  in  the 
final  lineup.  Its  junior  bull  calf  was 
first  and  its  sr.  heifer  calf  high  in 
the  Hereford  breeding  cattle  classes. 
The  University  showed  two  nicely 
placed  jr.  yearling  Shorthorn  steers — 
one  was  fourth,  and  two  sr.  Short- 
hoi'n  calves  did  well;  three  Short¬ 
horn  steers  stood  fourth.  In  the 
bre(eding  Shorthorn  competition, 
Penn  State  had  three  second-prize 
winners:  two-year-old  bull,  summer 
yearling  bull — in  co-ownership  with 
Cyrus  Eaton,  Northfield,  Ohio — and 
sr.  yearling  heifer. 

The  University  exhibited  the  top 
pen  of  three  Hampshire  wethers,  its 
106/125-pound  wether  lambs  stood 
third  and  fourth,  and  its  under-105- 
pound  Hampshire  wether  was  near 
the  top.  It  had  second  place  pens 
of  three  Hampshire  ewe  and  ram 
lambs  and  the  Shropshire  wether 
lamb  and  the  pen  of  them  placed  in 
the  midst  of  high-quality  classes.  In 
Southdown  wether  classes,  Penn 
State  animals  placed  third,  fifth  and 
ninth.  Three  Penn  State  University 
faculty  members  were  judges  at  the 
International:  Herman  Purdy,  Polled 
Shorthorn  cattle;  Ben  Morgan,  South- 
down  breeding  sheep;  and  Carroll 
Shaffner,  breeding  Dorsets. 

Both  the  grand  champion  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  breeding  cattle  again 
were  exhibited  by  northeast  farms. 
Moles  Hill  Farm  of  , Sharon,  Conn., 
and  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  showed  the  top 
bull,  its  first-place  senior  yearling, 
and  Millardeen  Farms,  Annville,  Pa., 
had  the  purple  female  with  first-place 
senior  yearling.  Moles  Hill  also  had, 
with  Del  Bairn  Farm  and  Katidid 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  the  top 
senior  bull  calf  dropped  since  No¬ 
vember  1956,  and  it  exhibited  sever¬ 
al  other  highly  ranked  animals  in 
Angus  classes.  Millarden  Farms  also 
showed  its  summer  yearling  bull  to 
top  position,  its  junior  yearling  to 
second  place,  and  many  other  in¬ 


dividuals  to  respectable  rank.  C.  V. 
Whitney  Farms,  Old  Westbury,  N. 
Y.,  showed  its  first-place  junior  year¬ 
ling  Angus  bull  to  reserve  junior 
championship,  had  fourth-place  junior 
yearling  heifer  and  placed  others 
high  in  the  money.  Ankony  Farm, 
Rheinbeck,  N.  Y.,  showed  first-place 
senior  heifer  calf,  its  senior  bull 
calves  were  second  and  third,  and  its 
senior  and  junior  gets,  post-Novem¬ 
ber  senior  heifer  calf  and  two-year- 
old  bull  were  all  second.  Heckmere 
Highlands,  Valencia,  Pa.,  showed 
first-  and  second-place  summer  yeai'- 
ling  Angus  heifers,  third-place  senior 
yearling  heifer,  plus  many  other  well- 
placed  animals.  The  junior  yearling 
Angus  heifer  shown  by  Meadow  Lane 
Farm,  No.  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  Old 
Home  Manor,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  stood 
second.  Other  northeast  breeders 
with  animals  toward  the  top  of 
Angus  classes  were:  Eugene  K.  Den¬ 
ton,  Flanders,  N.  J.;  Hockhockson 
Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J.;  Mahrapo 
Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J.;  Graystones 
Co.  Farm,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn.; 
Kent  Hollow  Farms,  New  Preston, 
Conn.;  and  Rachel  Speiden,  West 
Cornwall,  Conn. 

Zora  Hereford  Farm,  Fairfield,  Pa., 
showed  seventh-place  junior  yearling 
Hereford  bull. 

F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Easton,  Maine,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  top  pen  of  Shropshire 
lambs,  his  ram  lamb  was  second,  and 
he  had  highly  placed  individuals  in 
many  other  Shropshire  classes.  Mrs. 
David  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.,  was  a 
strong  competitor  in  the  Cheviot 
breeding  classes,  her  second-place 
ewe  lamb  being  reserve  champion, 
three  yearling  ewes  and  flock  second, 
and  other  good  Cheviots  toward  the 
top.  Mrs.  Eloise  Spraker,  Bath,  N. 
Y.,  judged  the  Cheviot  classes.  James 
L.  Westhoven,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  did 
very  well  with  Dorsets.  His  first-place 
yearling  ram  was  champion,  his  first- 
prize  yearling  ewe  reserve,  and  a  ewe 
lamb  and  three  ewe  lambs  fourth. 
Green  Meadow  Farms,  Bareville, 
Pa.,  dominated  the  Hamsphire  show 
with  these  firsts:  flock,  pen  of  three 
ewe  lambs,  the  ram  lamb  who  be¬ 
came  breed  champion,  pen  of  three 
lambs,  yearling  ewe  who  became 
champion,  and  three  yearling  ewes; 
David  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.,  was  a 
chief  contender  in  many  of  the 
classes.  Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynolds- 
ville,  Pa.,  showed  her  sheep  to  high 
positions  in  the  Suffolk  classes. 

At  the  International,  the  New  York 
4-H  boys  pictured  on  this  page  placed 
sixth  nationally  in  judging  livestock. 
Members  of  the  team  were  (1.  to  r.); 
Thomas  Slaight  and  Joel  Kemp,  Dans- 
ville,  Livingston  Co.;  Lawrence  Risse, 
Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.;  George 
Zeltner,  Bergen,  Genesee  Co.  H.  A. 
Willman  (r.)  Cornell  University, 
was  coach. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F,  B.  Morrisson . 9.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . .  7.00 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E,  Ensminger . 8.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6  25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.00 


Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 
Animals, 

Perry  and  Bartlett .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


GREATEST  SILO  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  40  YEARS  f 


'''  \ 


with  the  Niw 
interidr 
finish 

PUR-A-COTE 

Based  on  BAKELITE*  Brand  Plastic  Resins 


. 

#  Hard,  durable  .  .  .  seals  all 
pores  and  joints  in  silo  wall, 
won’t  shrink. 

#  Won’t  crack,  chip  or  peel 

.  .  .  unaffected  by  heavy  blows 
or  scraping  from  fork  or  un¬ 
loader. 

9  Air  tight  .  .  .  promotes  fer¬ 
mentation,  prevents  spoilage. 

O Moisture  proof  .  .  .  seals 
out  weather,  keeps  nutritious 
silage  juices  in. 

#Acid  resistant  .  .  .  unaf¬ 
fected  by  corrosive  silage 
acids. 


Yes  .  .  .  the  new  1958 
Marietta  Harvest  King 
silo  offers  years  of  service 
.  .  .  savings  in  feed  costs 
and  labor  plus  bigger 
profits  from  more  nutri¬ 
tious  silage. 

Make  this  year  your  year 
for  the  new  Marietta 
Harvest  King  silo  with 
field-proved  DUR-A- 
j^COTE  inside  finish  .  .  . 
it’s  the  greatest  Marietta 
silo  ever. 


^AIL  coupon  now /or  complete  details. 

Take  advantage  of  Marietta’s 
early-order  discount  and  easy  financing. 


/'''CONdRETC  CORP. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO  - 

branch  OFFICES; 

Baltimore  21.  Md., 
Charlotte  6.  N.C.; 
Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 


I  want  to  know  all  about  the  " "" ' 

ISSSMariettaHarvest  King  A  '  " 

/  Send  complete  information  at  once:  i 


Naute. 


Address 


•BAKEHTHJ  Is  a  rcgristered  trade-mark  ot  » 

Carbide  Corporation.  ,  city 


January  4,  1958 
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INVESTIGATE 

THE  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL 


Find  out  ALL  about  I 
ALL  the  famous  Hall  ! 
Brothers  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  in  this 
Kodachrome  Color 
folder.  WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHAMPION 
PROFIT  MAKERS 

LAYERS  and  MEAT  BIRDS 


Bigger  egg  profits  with  Wene  Champion 
Bloodline  Wh.  Leghorns!  Extra  large  extra 
fancy  eggs  with  Wene 
Minorca  Leghorns!  Sen¬ 
sational  dual  profit 
Silver  Columbian  egg 
cross!  Production  Reds, 

New  Hampshires,  Rocks. 

Latest  meat  develop¬ 
ments!  Catalog  free. 

Send  card  today! 

WENE  CHICKS 
Box  1,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
—  -'353  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 

Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull . 6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card . 5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  . 4.00 


Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hofiman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rates  for  America  8 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25o.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morns,  111. 


{When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Hatching  Eggs  and  Cooperation 


The  high  point  of  N.  H.  Poultry 
Growers  Assn.’s  annual  meeting  last 
month  in  Manchester  was  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “What’s  Happening  in  the 
Hatching  Egg  Business?’’.  G.  E. 
Coleman,  Jr.,  of  Nichols,  Inc.,  Exeter, 
suggested  that  the  new  areas  pro¬ 
ducing  at  lower  costs  than  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  doing  so  because  they  are 
making  a  new  start.  They  have  new 
houses,  new  equipment  and  new 
ideas,  he  said;  broiler  houses  are 
located  near  processing  plants  and 
hatching  egg  flocks  near  the  hatch¬ 
eries.  Predicting  closer  ties  between 
egg  producers  and  hatcheries,  he 
thought  there  would  be  little  future 
relationship  between  hatching-  and 
market-egg  prices.  While  the  hatch¬ 
ing-egg  producer  must  have  higher 
prices,  Coleman  warned,  he  must 
earn  them  through  modernized 
methods, 

H.  D.  Weber  of  Arbor  Acres  Farm, 
Glastonbury,  Conn,,  agreed  that  there 
will  be  less  future  relationship  be¬ 
tween  hatching-  and  market-egg 
prices.  With  the  exception  of  Del- 
marva,  he  told,  every  major  broiler 
producing  area  is  hatching  its  own 
chicks.  Advantages  include  smaller 
transportation  costs,  better  hatches 
and  closer  control  of  production.  Any 
northeast  expansion  in  hatching-egg 
production,  he  warned,  will  come 
only  through  supplying  possibly  in¬ 
creased  local  needs.  While  New 
England  may  not  gain  new  markets, 
it  was  his  opinion,  nevertheless,  that 
it  will  certainly  continue  in  the 
hatching-egg  business.  Some  produc¬ 
ers  make  a  good  living  producing 
broiler  hatching  eggs  for  70  to  75 
cents  a  dozen,  Weber  observed; 
others  simply  cannot.  Austin  Hub¬ 
bard  of  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 
said  that,  regardless  of  the  many 
methods  used  to  figure  hatching-egg 
prices,  hatching-egg  production  must 
be  kept  more  profitable  than  mar¬ 
ket-egg  production  or  producers  will 
shift  to  table  eggs. 

The  Squeeze  Is  Handed  On 

Robert  Cobb  Jr.  of  Cobb’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Chicks,  Concord,  Mass.,  re¬ 
ported  that  integration  has  squeezed 
broiler  growers,  growers  have 
squeezed  hatcheries,  and  hatcheries 
have  squeezed  hatching-egg  produc¬ 
ers.  While  birds  have  been  bred  for 
low  broiler  cost,  he  observed,  they 
have  not  been  for  low  chick  cost. 
Hatcheries’  extension  of  credit  has 
insured  them  a  supply  of  eggs,  he 
declared,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in 
loss  of  bargaining  power  for  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  latter  have  lost  their 
choice  of  markets,  he  said.  Hatchery- 
men  have  never  gone  to  the  poor- 
house  in  any  attempts  to  honor  con¬ 
tracts  with  producers,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged.  A  guarantee  of  price  is  not 
the  solution,  he  stated,  nor  is  one 
to  take  all  eggs.  To  be  of  value, 
Cobb  concluded,  a  guarantee  must 
include  size  of  eggs,  price  and  length 
of  market. 

Dr.  Fred  Smith  of  Charles  Van- 
tress,  Inc.,  Duluth,  Ga.,  told  that 
more  and  more  southern  hatcheries 
are  producing  their  own  eggs.  They 
are  building  close  to  production 
centers  so  as  to  collect  and  set  eggs 
twice  a  week.  The  pricing  system 
was  based  on  market-egg  prices,  he 
reported,  but  now  it  generally  de¬ 
pends  on  the  price  of  broiler  chicks. 
One  method  is  a  60-cent-a-dozen  base 
price  when  chicks  are  12  cents,  with 
a  five-cent-per-dozen  increase  for 
each  cent  increase  in  chick  prices. 
There  is  usually  a  premium  or  de¬ 
duction  of  a  half  cent  a  dozen  for 
each  per  cent  increase  or  increase  in 
hatchability  over  or  under  70  or  75 
per  cent,  Smith  told.  Another  plan 
is  for  the  hatchery  to  pay  all  cash 
costs  and  give  the  producer  10  to  12 
cents  per  dozen.  The  producer 
furnishes  the  houses,  equipment  and 
labor.  Any  profit  over  the  hatcheries’ 
costs  is  given  back  to  the  producer 


after  the  flock  is  sold,  but  last  year, 
Smith  said,  there  was  not  much  re¬ 
turn  of  profit.  There  will  always  be 
a  shortage  of  good  hatching  eggs,  he 
believed,  and  New  England  should 
for  a  long  time  be  able  to  outproduce 
the  Southeast,  at  least  in  Summer, 
The  speakers  were  bombarded 
with  questions;  all  was  not  harmony. 
Questions  had  to  do  with  prices  of 
hatching  eggs,  production  levels  of 
broiler  hatching-egg  birds,  hatch¬ 
eries  owning  the  males,  and  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1957  report  which  showed  a 
20  per  cent  increase  in  placement  of 
chicks  for  broiler-egg  production 
over  October  1956.  According  to  G. 
E.  Coleman,  however,  the  increase 


These  breeders  -  businessmen  dis¬ 
cussed  the  hatching-egg  business:  (1. 
to  r.)  Fred  Smith,  Robert  Cobb  Jr., 
Austin  Hubbard,  H.  D.  Weber,  and 
G.  E.  Coleman  Jr. 

will  not  result  in  overproduction: 
placement  in  earlier  months  was 
lower. 

Cooperative  Marketing  on  Self-Help 
Plan 

J.  K.  Samuels,  director  of  the 
marketing  division  of  Farmers  Co¬ 
op.  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said  that  the  battle  of 
food  brands  has  become  very  intense 
in  this  supermarket  era.  To  succeed, 
he  said,  any  brand  must  justify  it¬ 
self  by  profit  for  the  store  owner. 
Experience  of  the  many  large  co¬ 
operatives  marketing  under  con¬ 
sumer  brands,  he  said,  has  shown  that 
a  successful  program  must  have  these 
essentials:  (1)  A  standardized  quali¬ 
ty  product.  To  survive  and  grow,  a 
product  must  be  of  uniformly  high 
quality.  Poultry  producers  of  central 
California,  with  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  egg  cooperative,  pack  75  per  cent 
of  their  production  under  their  own 
brand.  Picking  up  eggs  twice  a  week, 
they  cool  on  the  farm,  use  refriger¬ 
ated  trucks,  and  grade  and  candle 
centrally.  Their  carton  brand, 
“Nulaid”,  Samuels  said,  has  for  years 
commanded  market  preference.  (2) 
Adequate  volume,  for  efficient  and 


A  Poultry  Score 

Chicks  hatched  for  eventual  egg 
production  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1957  totalled  537,108,000,  18  per 
cent  fewer  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1956.  But  there  were  three  per 
cent  more  laying-breed  eggs  in  U.  S. 
incubators  early  in  December  than 
there  were  the  year  before.  Broiler 
chicks  produced  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1957  came  to  1,416,847,000, 
an  increase  of  five  per  cent.  As  of 
December  1,  moreover,  11  per  cent 
more  broiler  eggs  were  being  incu¬ 
bated  than  a  year  earlier.  Turkey 
poult  production  during  November 
was  14  per  cent  beneath  1956,  and 
the  number  of  turkey  eggs  in  in¬ 
cubators  during  December  was  off 
greatly:  down  22  per  cent  for  heavy 
whites,  47  per  cent  for  other  heavies, 
and  50  per  cent  for  the  so-called 
light  breeds. 

In  New  England  last  month,  one 
per  cent  fewer  broiler  eggs  and  12 
per  cent  fewer  layer  eggs  were  being 
incubated  than  a  year  earlier.  In 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 


continual  supply.  (3)  An  appealing 
brand  name.  This  should  be  distinc¬ 
tive,  easy  to  remember,  it  should  de¬ 
note  quality,  be  adaptable  to  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  advertising,  and  have 
trade  identity  like  Elsie  the  Cow  or 
Betty  Crocker.  (4)  Distinctive  pack¬ 
aging.  (5)  Adequate  advertising  and 
promotion.  Food  businesses  spend  be¬ 
tween  one  and  seven  per  cent  of 
their  total  sales  in  advertising.  (6) 
Effective  salesmanship.  It  takes  a 
different  type  of  person  to  advertise 
than  produce.  A  cooperative  must 
spend  as  much  for  sales  management 
as  a  corporation  does.  (7)  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  long-range  plan;  it  takes 
time  to  develop  a  brand  name.  One 
meat-packaging  cooperative  made  no 
profit  on  its  branded  program  for 
four  years,  but  in  its  sixth  year  it 
had  a  net  of  4.5  per  cent  and  it  is 
now  18  per  cent.  (8)  Grower  inter¬ 
est  and  support.  A  brand  program 
is  a  long-term  program;  the  payoff 
may  not  come  for  five  or  more  years. 
Producer  interest  must  be  main¬ 
tained  during  this  period. 

The  cost  of  a  brand-selling  pro¬ 
gram  by  cooperatives  varies  greatly, 
Samuels  said,  but  the  average  is 
about  three  per  cent  of  sales.  It  is 
hard  to  break  in  with  a  brand  pro¬ 
gram,  he  declared,  because  large 
chains  already  have  their  own  brands. 
Many  local  chains  and  independent 
makets  will  use  a  cooperative  brand, 
however,  he  believed,  if  it  is  backed 
with  good  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion.  In  New  England,  egg  coopera¬ 
tives  have  not  developed  their  own 
brands,  Samuels  observed,  hut  about 
a  third  of  the  eggs  sold  by  10  of 
them  are  packed  in  buyers’  cartons. 
These  cooperatives  do  about  $15 
million  worth  of  egg  business  each 
year,  he  stated,  and,  if  it  were  com¬ 
bined,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
launch  an  effective  marketing  pro¬ 
gram.  At  its  inception,  Samuels  ad¬ 
vised,  it  would  be  best  to  begin  only 
a  modest  brand  program,  continuing 
to  sell  most  eggs  in  buyers’  cartons. 
The  program  must  be  of  quality,  he 
concluded,  and  producers  must  be 
willing  to  defer  present  profits  for 
long-time  gains. 

Fred  Hazlewood  III,  poultry  and 
egg  reporter,  said  that  the  egg  prices 
the  USD  A  reports  in  Boston  are 
those  to  the  first  receiver  and  not 
to  the  producer.  One  learns  through 
experience  what  a  legitimate  sale  is, 
he  remarked,  and  only  those  go  into 
the  market  quotations. 

Robert  Horsburgh,  Fremont,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  branded  eggs  under 
Joseph  Fletcher’s  self-help  plan,  re¬ 
ported  that,  as  a  result  of  committee 
activities,  studies  on  consolidation 
of  poultry  and  egg  cooperatives  are 
underway  in  New  England  and  the 
Northeast.  Richard  Warren 


Jersey,  however,  broiler  eggs  in  in¬ 
cubators  were  up  six  er  cent  and 
laying-breed  eggs  13  per  cent  over 
December,  1956.  In  both  areas,  there 
was  a  great  decline  in  the  number 
of  turkey  eggs  set. 


Fat's  Role  in  Poultry 
Production 

The  body  fat  of  poultry  can  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  content  of  their  diet, 
according  to  the  American  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medical  Assn.  The  fat  content  of 
a  duckling  grown  on  a  16  per  cent 
protein  ration  chiefly  of  corn  was  33 
per  cent.  It  was  only  24  per  cent  for 
a  duckling  whose  ration  was  reduced 
in  starch  and  fat,  but  whose  protein 
level  was  increased  to  28  per  cent. 
Ducks  are  susceptible  to  fattening  in 
excess  of  the  desirable  market  finish. 

All  fats  are  not  equal  in  poultry 
rations,  the  Association  says.  Animal 
fats  of  relatively  low  melting  points 
seem  superior  to  other  types  in  di¬ 
gestibility  and  utilization. 
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Is  It  in  the  Skr^^? 


“Fletcher  Plan  is  Pie  in  the  Sky!” 
So  screams  the  headline  report  of 
a  recent  poultry  meeting. 

The  statement  is  attributed  to  one 
of  our  top  leaders,  a  high-salaried 
employee  of  one  segment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  While  we  could  brush  it  off 
on  the  premise  that  “every  knock  is 
a  boost”,  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
to  try  to  evaluate  this  unexpected 
recognition. 

Could  it  be  that  the  speaker  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  “pinch”  somewhere  and  is 
resorting  to  “name  -  calling”  —  the 
course  usually  followed  by  politicians 
when  they  realize  they  are  being 
licked  on  the  merits  of  a  campaign? 
Or,  is  the  speaker,  in  effect,  trying 
to  say  that  the  Self-Control  Plan 
is  too  idealistic?  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  gentleman,  therefore  I  prefer 
to  accept  this  latter  conclusion. 


particular  pie,  can  generate  the 
power  necessary  to  bring  it  down  to 
earth  and  set  it  to  work  in  their 
interests. 

I  wonder  if  the  speaker  realizes 
just  how  much  he  has  allowed  his 
resistance  to  change,  and  his  person¬ 
al  prejudice  against  mergers  to  dis¬ 
tort  his  vision?  He  states  that  the 
number  of  poultry  farms  will  be 
whittled  down  to  100,000.  If  this  be 
true,  our  650  cooperatives  and  some 
6,000  private  egg  receivers  will  have 
about  16  suppliers  each.  Such  small 
volume  would  boost  the  cost  of  egg¬ 
handling  to  fantastic  proportions. 
Maybe  this  is  what  the  “status  quo” 
boys  had  in  mind  when  they  told 
us  we  must  learn  to  live  with  35-cent 
eggs.  It  seems  simpler  to  merge  our 
cooperatives  so  that  we  can  afford 
to  hire  the  brains  capable  of  doing 


the  whole  job  on  a  national  scale. 

Let  the  Producers  Decide  What 
They  Want 

Why  don’t  some  of  our  s6-called 
leaders  stop  fooling  with  our  money 
and  leave  us  entirely  alone  to  make 
our  own  decisions?  As  leaders  they 
must  accept  a  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  our  past  years  of  losses, 
our  shrinking  markets  and  the 
dangerous  confusion  ahead  of  us.  I 
feel  confident  that  we,  as  producers, 
could  bring  about  a  sound  solution 
to  our  own  problems  if  we  could 
somehow  get  rid  of  this  constant 
interference  from  industry  people. 
Anyway,  we  should  be  allowed  to  try. 
Surely,  we  can  do  no  worse  than 
the  “experts.” 

Significantly  enough,  the  Self- 
Control  Plan  has  been  reviewed  by 
well  over  a  hundred  outstanding 
lawyers,  bankers,  industrialists,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  economists  and  market¬ 


ing  specialists,  and  I  have  yet  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  adverse  report.  However, 
many  of  these  men  pointed  out  the 
hurdle  of  reactionary  thinking  that 
must  be  overcome. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  bona  fide 
producer,  free  of  industry  ties,  who 
is  against  the  provisions  of  the  Plan. 
The  only  important  opponents  seem 
to  be  a  tight  little  group  of  opinion¬ 
ated  men  who  prefer  to  drift  along 
with  the  tide  and  see  in  this  Plan  a 
challenge  to  their  own  positions  of 
power,  previously  undisputed.  Do 
they  dare  let  me,  and  anybody  else 
with  whom  they  may  disagree,  come 
into  their  bailiwicks,  talk  to  their 
people,  then  take  the  shackles  off 
those  people  so  that  they  may  vote 
directly  and  freely  on  whatever  they 
may  want? 

The  producers  have  a  right  to 
make  their  own  decisions! 

Joseph  H,  Fletcher 

Wentworth,  N.  H. 


Ours  Is  a  Way  of  Life  —  and  a 
Business  Too 

I  am  ready  to  plead  guilty  that  the 
Self-Control  Plan  may  appear  to  be 
somewhat  idealistic — for  agriculture. 
The  interests  that  make  money  “off” 
us,  as  farmers,  have  been  all  too 
successful  in  selling  us  a  bill  of 
goods  that  “farming  is  a  way  of 
life.”  I  have  no  argument  with  this 
philosophy  except  for  the  fact  I  am 
surrounded  with  the  pressing  and 
practical  need  to  meet  my  bills.  If 
I  could  just  ignore  these  bills,  this 
“way  of  life”  would  be  most  satis¬ 
factory.  But  the  people  who  supply 
my  feed,  chicks,  supplies,  etc.,  refuse 
to  go  along  with  the  idea.  They  want 
money — hard,  cold  cash.  They  are 
business  men.  While  they  compete 
with  others  in  their  respective  fields, 
they  invariably  set  their  own  prices 
based  on  the  old  reliable  formula  of 
cost  plus  profit. 

Is  it  “pie  in  the  sky”  for  us  to 
attemj)t  to  make  a  business  out  of 
our  “way  of  life”?  Can  the  speaker 
who  so  describes  the  Self-Control 
Plan  offer  any  better  way  to  put  us 
on  a  business  footing?  True,  I  might 
wish  to  continue  my  “way  of  life”  in 
preference  to  assuming  the  realistic, 
hard-boiled  role  of  a  practical  busi¬ 
ness  man,  but  I  must  still  live  with 
the  everyday  necessity  to  earn  a 
living. 

I  note  that  the  speaker  made  no 
effort  to  defend  our  present  fantastic 
system  of  marketing.  How  could  he 
even  though  he  has  been  part  of 
it  for  years?  The  deplorable  record 
of  failure  is  so  dark  that  even  the 
most  naive  among  us  is  ^aware  of 
impending  disaster.  Our  friend  may 
be  trying  to  hold  on  to  his  own  job 
and  protect  his  friends,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  doesn’t  dare  tell  us  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  is  sensible  and  profitable 
for  the  producer. 


N£W!o  ver  2  Years  of  Testing  PROVES 


WIRTHMORE 

with 

MAZOFERM 

Improves  Poultry  Performance 


At  the  Wirthmore  Research  Farms 
at  Waverly,  New  York,  and  Berkley, 
Massachusetts,  extensive  research 
involving  many  thousands  of  broilers 
has  proved  that  Mazoferm,  when 
added  to  modern  high  energy,  high 
efficiency  rations,  shows  substantial 
improvements. 


BETTER  GROWTH 

Up  to  5%  heavier  birds  at  market  age. 


BETTER  RETURNS 

As  much  as  $26.30  higher  return  over  feed  cost 
per  1 ,000  birds  by  actual  test. 


Better  Under  Adverse  Conditions 

During  a  severe  outbreak  of  CRD,  Wirthmore  with 
Mazoferm  showed  a  substantial  advantage  over 
conventional  feeds. 

THIS  IS  MAZOFERM 

On  your  Wirthmore  feed  tag  you  will  see  Mazoferm 
as  Corn  Fermentation  Solubles.  It  is  a  primary 
fermentation  product  made  especially  for  feed  use. 

THIS  IS  WHAT  IT  DOES 

Mazoferm  (Corn  Fermentation  Solubles)  supplies 
a  concentrated  source  of  unidentified  growth  factors 
and  known  nutrients.  It  makes  possible  greater  re¬ 
turns  over  feed  cost. 


A  Big  Job  Needs  Big  Men 

Admittedly,  a  national  cooperative 
would  face  varying  problems  from 
area  to  area.  But  would  these  prob¬ 
lems  be  so  very  different  from  those 
regularly  taken  in  stride  by  com¬ 
merce  and  industry?  Industry  han¬ 
dles  this  contingency  by  hiring  men 
big  enough  to  fill  the  jobs.  A  large 
cooperative,  national  in  scope,  under 
one  banner,  with  regional  offices, 
would  surely  be  preferable  to  our 
present  weird  system;  or  a  defeatist 
government-control  program;  or  inte¬ 
gration  of  our  industry  by  chain 
stores.  (You  will  notice  I  said  “chain 
stores,”  Just  keep  your  eye  on  this 
latest  development.) 

I  hadn’t  realized  our  “pie”  had 
been  filched  out  of  the  oven  and 
blown  into  the  sky  by  the  hot  air 
of  the“big  guns.”  If  a  few  well-placed 
men,  who  get  their  pay  regularly 
whether  egg  prices  are  good  or  bad, 
can  muster  up  enough  of  their  re¬ 
maining  strength  to  blow  our  “pie” 
into  the  sky,  surely  the  thousands  of 
producers,  who  happen  to  like  this 


BETTER  BALANCE 

A  proper  balance  of  amino  acids,  energy,  vitamins 
and  minerals,  PLUS  MAZOFERM  supports  supe¬ 
rior  performance  efficiency.  Straight  run  broiler 
weights  of  3.50  lbs.  with  feed  conversion  of  2.11 
have  been  produced  at  8  weeks  and  6  days  in  large 
pens. 


PLUS  THESE  ADDED 
ADVANTAGES! 

Better  Appearance  &  Palatabiiity 

With  Mazoferm  in  the  feed,  pellets  are  harder  and 
of  better  quality.  Birds  show  a  definite  preference 
for  Wirthmore  with  Mazoferm. 


THIS  IS  THE  FORECAST 


Right  now,  Mazoferm 
is  also  improving  the 
performance  of  Wirth¬ 
more  breeder,  laying, 
and  turkey  feeds  .  .  . 
And  more,  Wirthmore 
Research  has  in  store 
for  you  extra  improve¬ 
ments  now  in  the  testing 
pens  at  Berkley  and 
Waverly  research  farms. 


Look  to  Wirthmore  for  sound  application  of  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  animal  feeding  and 
management. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS  DIVISION 
177  Milk  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


ORDER  TODAY  FROM  YOUR  WIRTHMORE  DISTRIBUTOR* 

You’ll  find  helpful,  experienced  Wirthmore  Feed  distributors  in  17  states 
from  Maine  to  Michigan  and  south  to  South  Carolina.  They  are  your 
most  reliable  source  for  farm  feeds  and  supplies. 

*  Or  wrife  us  for  name  of  distributor  nearest  you. 
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STARTED  PULLETS 

Do  you  want  eggs  now 
and  in  the  spring  and 
summer?  If  so,  you 
want  some  of  those 
famous  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets.  We 
have  thousands  of  them 
— can  ship  25  to  25,000 
if  you  wish  in  White 
Leghorns  or  Red  Rock 
Crosses  (black  pullets) 
and  the  other  popular 
breeds,  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to  ready-to- 
lay.  All  terrific  layers 
of  large  eggs  from  the  greatest  egg  layers  in 
America.  No  fuss — no  brooder  needed.  They  ma¬ 
ture  rapidly — lay  big  eggs — maintain  250  to  300 
or  more  egg  production  well  over  a  year,  with 
less  than  5%  mortality.  We  can  vaccinate  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  requirements.  We  are  the  largest 
producers  of  Started  Pullets  in  America.  As  such, 
we  believe  we  can  sell  them  to  you  at  a  price 
lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise  them  your¬ 
self.  You  see — we  have  the  facilities — a  staff  of 
experienced  poultrymen  who  devote  24  hours  a 
day  7  days  a  week  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell 
us  the  breed,  age,  quantity  and  date  of  delivery 
you  are  interested  in. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  are  as 
healthy  chicks  as 
you  can  buy.  They 
co’me  from  the  great¬ 
est  egg  layers  in 
America.  A  produc¬ 
tion  of  250  to  over 
300  eggs  a  year,  is 
born  into  every 
Baby  Chick  honored 
with  the  name  Sunny¬ 
brook.  They  mature 
rapidly  into  layers 
of  large  eggs  early 
and  maintain  high 
production  well  over 
a  year  or  more  and 
a  very  low  mortality — less  than  5%.  These  Baby 
Chicks  are  not  the  ordinary  every  day  variety  — 
they  are  the  finest  Baby  Chicks  on  the  market 
today  —  regardless  of  price  1  Every  week  in  the 
year,  we  hatch  thousands  and  thousands  of  them 
—  in  all  the  leading  breeds  —  White  Ix'ghorns  — 
Bed  Rock  Crosses  —  White  Rocks  —  New  Ilamp- 
shires  —  Rhode  Island  Reds  for  example.  Write, 
wire  or  phone  us  TODAY.  Be  sure  to  tell  us  the 
breed  —  sex  —  quantity  and  date  of  delivery  you 
are  interested  in.  You'll  be  amazed  at  the  low 
prices  we  charge^ _ 

FROM  U.S.  APPROVEO-PULLORUM  TYPHOID 
CLEAN  BREEDERS  —  OF  COURSE 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  IOO%  alive,  wo  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 

You  can  order  in  confidence  —  we've  been  in  this 
business,  exclusively,  for  over  37  years. 


R  I  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 


leghorn-red  cross  ♦  WHITE  ROCKS 


NOW! 
for  those 
who  have 
been  looking  for 
THE  IDEAL  WHITE  HEN 

THE  NEW  PARMENTER 
MASSACHUSETTS  WHITES 

We  can  now  offer  these  superior  white- 
feathered  birds  which  combine  the  fam¬ 
ous  Parmenter  Rhode  Island  Reds  with 
Parmenter  Dominant  Whites  to  give  you 
ALL  the  wanted  characteristics  of  both. 
Lay  large  quantities  of  big,  brown  eggs! 
Early  and  consistent  production  even  in 
hot  weather.  Economical  feed  ratio!  Aver¬ 
age  less  than  6  pounds!  Dress  off  white  for 
the  most  discriminating  market.  Start  a 
flock  of  these  remarkable  birds  today  and 
prove  to  yourself  that  they  are  unbeat¬ 
able  for  economical  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  and  PRICES 
SENT  ON  REQUEST 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS 
of  Baby  Chicks  Wanted 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of  Baby  Chicks.  They  will  also  buy 
large  quantities  of  Poults,  Ducklings,  etc. 

Any  breeder  or  hatchery,  who  has  a  good  supply  of  birds  to  sell, 
will  find  a  demand  for  their  stock  among  this  large  group  of  buyers. 
Country  people  prefer  to  buy  from  concerns  that  advertise  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  because  they  know  that  only  reliable  business 
houses  are  permitted  to  advertise  in  the  publication. 

Annual  Poultry  Issue 

FEBRUARY  1st 

The  big  Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will 
afford  business  concerns  an  excellent  opportunity  to  place  their  sales 
message  before  more  than  300,000  of  the  best  farmers  and  poultrymen 
in  the  Northeast  at  just  the  time  when  they  are  ready  to  place  their 
orders.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  a  business  concern  can  reach 
such  a  fine  group  of  country  people  so  effectively  and  at  so 
small  a  cost. 

SALES  AT  LOW  COST 

Dozens  of  breeders  and  hatchery-operators  have  learned  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  produce  sales 
at  a  low  cost.  Many  have  advertised  in  the  publication  each  season  for 
25  years  or  more.  This  is  the  best  proof  that  they  find  advertising  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  brings  them  new  customers  at  a  low  cost. 

The  big  Annual  Poultry  Issue  will  go  to  press  Friday,  January 
17  It  will  be  filled  with  valuable  and  timely  information  and  will 
therefore  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  future  reference.  Advertise¬ 
ments  that  appear  in  this  issue  will  have  a  long  life. 

Any  business  concern  that  is  seeking  more  business  this  season 
will  find  it  profitable  to  have  an  advertisement  in  this  big 
popular  issue.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  send  your  reservation 
promptly  so  as  to  be  assured  of  proper  classification. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


TH€  HEMYARD 

sr  e.  s.  nATT  . 


Is  Incubator  Too  Hot? 

How  can  I  set  my  incubator  so  it 
will  hatch  out  more  eggs?  I  set  it 
at  103  degrees  the  last  time,  and 
only  11  out  of  60  eggs  hatched.  Most 
of  the  eggs  were  fertile;  they  had 
embryos  in  them.  What  do  you  think 
the  trouble  is?  d.  k. 

New  Jersey 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  just  why 
you  have  had  such  poor  results  with 
your  incubator  without  knowing  the 
type  of  machine  as  well  as  its  oper¬ 
ation,  moisture  controls,  etc.  We  also 
should  know  the  source  of  the  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  As  a  partial  explanation, 
however,  I  offer  one  or  two  ideas. 
If  the  incubator  is  supplied  with  a 
fan  so  that  the  air  can  be  moved 
throughout  the  machine,  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  99.5  to  100  de¬ 
grees  rather  than  103.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  there  is  no  fan,  a 
temperature  of  103  may  be  a  little 
too  high  unless  it  is  taken  at  a  point 
level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs.  Pre¬ 
sumably  you  have  some  instructions 
for  the  machine  and  have  been 
operating  it  according  to  the  rules. 

The  fact  that  so  many  embryos 
seem  to  die  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
hatch  suggests  that  your  humidity 
control  or  ventilation  may  be  at  fault. 
I  would  check  into  these  factors 
quite  carefully. 


Heat  for  Hatching 

Some  time  ago  we  found  a  50-egg 
oil  incubator  in  the  attic;  now  we 
want  to  convert  it  to  electricity. 
Would  just  one  bulb  in  the  middle 
make  it  warm  enough?  Please  tell  us 
at  what  temperature  we  should  run 
it  and  how  big  a  bulb  it  will  take. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  l.  s. 

An  electric  light  bulb  may  be  used 
to  furnish  heat  in  a  small  incubator. 
But  you  will  have  to  do  considerable 
manipulation  of  the  ventilators  to 
get  an  even  distribution  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  You  should  plan  to  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer  reading  of  103  degrees  F.  at 
a  level  with  the  top  of  the  eggs.  A 
much  higher  temperature  will  be  re¬ 
corded  near  the  bulb  unless  you  can 
find  some  way  to  force  a  distribution 
of  the  heat.  In  addition  to  the  bulb, 
you  will  need  some  sort  of  thermos¬ 
tat  that  will  shut  off  the  current 
whenever  the  machine  gets  too  hot; 
otherwise  it  will  heat  up  entirely  too 
much.  If  you  should  get  the  tempera¬ 
ture  up  to  109  degrees,  the  embryos 
will  all  be  killed  within  a  few  hours. 

A  few  years  ago  I  hatched  some 
eggs  in  an  ordinary  cardboard  box 
with  a  light  bulb  in  it.  But  I  had  to 
punch  many,  many  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  box  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
heat.  I  used  a  15-watt  bulb. 


Depluming  Mites  on 
Chickens 

Can  you  tell  me  hov^  to  control 
depluming  mites  on  chickens?  They 
are  eating  the  feathers  right  off  our 
flock.  I  have  sprayed  and  also  painted 
with  various  solutions,  but  they  seem 
ineffective.  Can  I  fumigate?  I  would 
appreciate  any  advice  you  can  give. 

Pennsylvania  w.  h. 

The  treatment  you  have  given  the 
birds  for  mite  control  should  have 
corrected  the  condition.  However, 
even  though  the  mites  may  be  under 
control,  nothing  is  going  to  change 
the  broken  feather  condition  until 
the  birds  molt.  New  feathers  will  not 
grow  out  automatically  and  replace 
those  that  have  broken. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  birds  were  really  affected  with 
the  depluming  mite.  To  be  sure  of 
that,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
some  of  the  birds  to  one  of  the  state 
diagnostic  laboratories  where  they 
can  be  examined. 


First-  Colds,  Now  Small  Eggs 

Several  weeks  ago  my  1,500  year 
ling  Leghorns  suffered  severe  colds 
and  went  way  down  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Now  some  are  molting,  but 
others  are  coming  back  into  lay.  Be¬ 
fore  their  illness,  they  laid  mostly 
jumbo  eggs,  but  now  we  have  many 
small  eggs,  even  some  smaller  than 
peewees,  and  without  yolks.  Does  this 
mean  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
their  laying  of  eggs?  J.  m. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  that  you  are  getting  so 
many  abnormal  eggs  from  your  flock 
after  what  you  term  a  severe  cold 
makes  me  believe  the  birds  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  one  of 
the  most  severe  respiratory  diseases 
of  chickens.  If  so,  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  egg  production 
will  never  came  back  to  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  Eggs  will  remain  abnormal 
in  size  and  shape  for  months.  New¬ 
castle  disease  has  somewhat  the  same 
after-effects  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  so  you  might  keep  the  birds 
for  another  month  or  six  weeks  to 
find  out.  If  they  still  seem  abnormal 
in  many  respects  then,  I  would 
recommend  you  dispose  of  the  flock. 


Is  It  Newcastle? 

One  of  my  hens  has  something 
wrong  with  its  head.  She  puts  it 
back  just  as  far  as  possible,  then 
shakes  it  back  and  foi'th.  I  thought 
something  was  caught  in  its  throat, 
but  I  could  not  remove  anything 
with  a  feather  soaked  in  cod-liver 
oil.  What  on  earth  can  make  her 
do  it?  H.  L.  s. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  noted  in  one  of  your 
hens  could  be  the  after-effects  of 
Newcastle  or  one  of  the  other  res- 
piratoi’y  diseases.  Occasionally  these 
diseases  leave  an  infection  in  the 
middle  ear  which  causes  the  bird  to 
lose  control  of  its  head  movement. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done. 
The  bird  would  be  perfectly  all  right 
for  human  consumption,  however. 


Snow  Dozer  to  Stir  Litter 

I  saw  a  small  snow  dozer  advertised 
for  $4.95  that  is  supposed  to  work 
well  in  cleaning  out  poultry  houses. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  practical 
to  stir  up  litter,  too?  a.  m.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

The  snow  dozer  would  be  quite 
useful  in  moving  litter  unless  it  were 
packed  tightly  to  the  floor  or  was 
very  coarse.  Litter  that  has  been 
worked  over  for  a  year  or  so  could 
be  moved  to  one  side  without  much 
difficulty  with  this  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment. 


Lumpy  Egg  Yolks 

What  causes  egg  yolks  to  get 
lumpy  when  beat  up?  I  feed  my  hens 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  laying 
mash.  They  look  healthy  and  are 
laying  good.  I  gather  the  eggs  twice 
a  day  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 

Pennsylvania  w.  t. 

Egg  yolks  will  not  beat  up  proper¬ 
ly  unless  the  beating  is  done  soon 
after  the  egg  has  been  broken.  Ex¬ 
posure  of  the  yolk  to  air  will  cause 
that  lumpy  condition  when  the  yolks 
are  beaten. 


(Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  6) 

1.  In  the  Ararat  Mountains  — 

Gen.  8:4 


2.  350  years  — 

3.  950  years  — 

4.  Methuselah  — 

5.  Lamech  — 

6.  Three  — 


Gen.  9:28 
Gen.  9:29 
Gen.  5:25 
Gen.  5:28-9 
Gen.  5:32 


7.  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet 


8.  Carpenter  and  builder  — 

Gen.  6:14-22 

9.  A  vineyard  planter  —  Gen.  9:20 

10.  Noah  —  Gen.  8:1-4 
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Whafs  Your 
Poultry 
Score? 


Have  you  ever  wished  your  fore¬ 
sight  in  the  poultry  business  was  as 
good  as  your  hindsight?  Too  many 
times  we  get  into  trouble  because 
we  barge  into  things  without  really 
using  our  heads.  How  about  taking 
inventory  of  methods  and  make  a 
list  of  all  the  things  you  do  not  do 
right  because  of  carelessness,  poor 
judgment  or  lack  of  information? 

Let’s  start  before  the  arrival  of 
the  baby  chicks.  Do  you  thoroughly 
clean  and  disinfect  before  each  new 
lot  arrives?  Recently  I  visited  the 
houses  of  a  young  fellow  who  had 
just  gone  in  for  raising  chickens  in 
a  big  way.  He  said,  “We  can  raise 
about  three  batches  in  here  without 
cleaning  out  or  disinfecting.”  Short¬ 
ly  afterwards,  he  got  such  a  bad  dose 
of  coccidiosis  that  he  was  in  a  heap 
of  trouble.  He  failed  to  get  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  birds  he  did  raise,  and 
he  was  soon  bankrupt. 

Mite  Control  and  Clean  Litter 

Do  you  wait  until  you  find  mites 
and  then  wish  you  had  sprayed  with 
carbolineum?  1  did  that  once,  but 
never  again.  Just  one  spraying  a 
year  in  brooder  and  hen  houses  does 
the  trick.  We  dilute  the  carbolineum 
with  a  little  kerosene  to  make  it  go 
through  the  spi'ayer.  It  is  wise  to 
wear  a  mask,  a  long-sleeved  shirt 
and  gloves.  You  can  get  burned;  be 
careful.  When  our  sprayer  plugged 
and  backfired  once,  my  husband,  who 
was  not  properly  protected,  got  a 
bad  burn  on  his  face  and  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  clean  thorough¬ 
ly  and  to  keep  old  litter  at  the  same 
time.  Throw  it  out.  Why  keep  a  mess 
of  germs  and  filth  to  contaminate 
your  new  birds? 

Cheap  Chicks  Are  a  Waste  of  Money 

Are  you  pinching  pennies  and  buy¬ 
ing  cheap  chicks?  If  you  are,  you 
are  only  throwing  money  down  a  rat 
hole.  Buy  from  a  reliable  hatchery- 
man  and  find  out  whether  the  chicks 
are  from  a  strain  of  good  livability 
with  high  records.  I  have  friends  who 
were  forced  out  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  poor  flock  of  birds.  A 
hundred  chicks  were  dead  in  the 
boxes  when  they  came,  and  500  more 
soon  died.  The  disease  was  diagnosed 
as  a  nervous  disorder  which  was  the 
result  of  being  hatched  in  dirty 
brooders.  The  ones  that  did  manage 
to  live  never  amounted  to  anything. 

How  does  your  production  schedule 
compare  with  the  time  of  year  when 
egg  and  poultry  prices  are  highest? 
Perhaps  by  shifting  the  time  of  year 
you  raise  your  chicks,  you  could 
benefit  from  higher  prices. 

It  is  better  to  use  plenty  of  small 
fountains  at  first  for  chicks  and  then 
gradually  change  to  the  larges  ones. 
This  doesn’t  seem  believable,  but 
it  actually  happened.  A  man’s  chicks 
dehydrated  because  he  used  big 
poultry  fountains  suitable  for  hens 
and  the  chicks  could  not  even  reach 
them. 

I  think  some  people  wait  too  long 
to  feed  their  young  chicks.  Delay  in 
feeding  is  an  old-fashioned  idea.  Feed 
and  water  them  as  soon  as  you  take 
them  out  of  the  boxes.  Never  put 
full  trays  of  grit  in  for  young  chicks. 
They  are  attracted  by  the  glitter  of 
it,  and  they  eat  too  much.  Sprinkle 
it  lightly  on  top  of  their  mash. 

I  had  only  one  session  with  rickets, 
but  that  was  enough.  My  husband 
shovelled  the  dirt  out  before  he  drew 
the  brooder  house  into  position  to 
hook  it  up  with  the  electricity.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  so  drafty 
that  way.  The  result,  however,  was 
that  the  floor  got  damp,  and  the 
chicks  went  down.  The  feed  man 
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Success  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
annual  poultry  game — with  the  chicks 

— favors  a  desirable  final  score. 

thought  the  cod  liver  oil  in  their 
mash  had  lost  its  potency.  But  I  think 
it  was  a  combination  of  dampness 
and  vitamin  D  deficiency.  Anyway, 
he  brought  me  fresh  mash  with  extra 
vitamin  D  oil  mixed  in,  and  we  drew 
the  house  out  of  the  hole.  The  chicks 
recovered.  But  I  do  not  want  to  go 
through  that  again. 

Don’t  ever  think  you  can  get  ahead 
by  buying  cheap  feed  from  an  un¬ 
reliable  dealer.  Buy  from  one  who 
has  the  reputation  for  doing  the  right 
thing.  He  usually  can  be  a  lot  of 
help  to  you. 

Some  people  do  not  like  to  bother 
to  provide  low  cost  perches  for  the 
chicks  to  learn  to  roost  on.  I  believe 
that  it  pays.  At  the  age  of  three 
weeks,  they  like  to  begin  to  get  on 
the  roosts.  The  sooner  they  learn, 
the  less  chance  there  is  for  huddling. 

Are  you  neglecting  a  systematic 
and  sound  program  of  vaccination? 
If  you  are,  you  are  heading  for  dis¬ 
aster.  Back  in  the  old  days  when  the 
country  did  not  have  so  many  chick¬ 
ens,  you  could  get  away  with  it,  but 
that  day  has  gone.  I  know  a  farm 
where  for  more  than  20  years  there 
had  been  no  vaccinating,  and  there 
had  been  no  contagious  diseases. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  disease  struck. 
After  the  birds  recovered  from  the 
disease,  they  were  no  longer  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  as  layers.  The  whole 
flock  had  to  be  sold  for  meat. 

Artificial  Lights  and  Water  Supply 

What  has  been  your  practice  in 
the  use  of  artificial  lights?  If  you  use 
them  on  birds  from  eight  weeks  to 
maturity,  you  will  get  a  lot  of  false 
layers.  Pullets  raised  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  often  partially  de¬ 
velop  yolks  in  their  ovaries.  One 
mistake  I  made  on  lights  was  to 
wait  until  the  birds  had  reached  their 
highest  production  and  began  to 
taper  off.  I  thought  that  was  the  time 
to  begin  lights  on  them.  But  that  was 
wrong.  Every  year  I  would  have  some 
begin  to  neck  molt;  and  that  meant 
lowered  production.  I  learned  the 
hard  way  to  put  lights  on  as  soon 
as  the  birds  start  to  lay.  We  used 
to  think  a  13-hour  day  was  sufficient 
but  now  birds  are  bred  to  stand 
higher  production  and  15  or  16  hours 
are  being  advocated. 

Are  you  falling  down  on  giving 
your  flock  an  adequate  water  supply? 
There  should  not  only  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water,  the  fountains 
or  troughs  ought  to  be  in  various 
parts  of  the  pen  and  no  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  mash 
hoppers.  Do  you  let  the  water  con¬ 
tainers  get  slimy?  If  so,  you  are 
only  asking  for  trouble.  The  birds 
will  be  saying,  “No  clean  water,  no 
nice  eggs.” 

I  used  to  think  that  you  just  went 
out  and  threw  some  grain  at  hens 
and  then  picked  up  the  eggs.  That,  I 
believed,  was  all  there  was  to  it!  It 
was  not  long  before  I  learned. 

Ten  pounds  of  scratch  grain  for 
Leghorns  are  sufficient  most  of  the 
year.  It  can  be  varied  a  little  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold.  I 
did  not  have  good  luck  with  the 
heavies.  I  was  always  too  generous 
and  got  them  too  fat. 

Well,  what  is  your  score?  I  hope 
it  is  your  good  fortune  to  find  out 
all  the  correct  answers  before  you 
make  any  mistakes.  Learning  by  ex¬ 
perience  without  sufficient  fore¬ 
knowledge  can  be  a  rough  and  ex¬ 
pensive  way  to  learn. 

New  York  Leona  M.  Sherman 


NEW!  ^  qw&at  ScUfCAy! 
HUBBARD’S  496  PULLET 

Ian 


shells 

•  aigher  livability 

•  cross-fei-ed  yi 


TH€  HUBBARD  #496  PULLET: 

(el«r  -  red  •  sixe  -  5V4  lbs.  ot  Ist  #99 

4V4  lbs.  0t  end  ef  Ist  year 

THE  #496  PULLET  is  an  entirely  new 
cross,  especially  developed  by  Hubbard 
Research  for  producers  of  eggs  for  the 
brown  egg  market.  The  #496  matures 
early,  flocks  peak  at  80  to  90% .  Eggs  are 
remarkably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 
SHELLS  EXTREMELY  STRONG,  INTERIOR 
EGG  QUALITY  EXCELLENT.  Breakage  just 
about  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Superior 
shell  quality  holds  through  12  months’ 
production.  Based  on  1,000  birds,  this 
one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can 
mean  an  extra  $250.00  per  year  income! 
In  addition  to  Hubbard’s  #496,  we 
offer  you  the  following  breeds,  each  a 
leader  in  its  field. 

HUBBARD  LEGHORN  CROSS— Heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  of  large,  strong-shelled  eggs  with 


superior  internal  quality.  Some  creams 
and  tints. 

HUBBARD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  Favored 
large  brown  egg  producer  for  more 
than  30  years.  Holds  all  time  contest 
record  for  breed. 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K.137  -  Better 
than  250  pure  white  eggs  a  year,  large 
size  early.  Proven  in  Random  Tests  and 
on  the  farms,  floor  and  cage,  all  over 
the  United  States. 


For  new  literature  on  the 
Hubbard  #496  Pullet,  also 
on  Hubbard  K-137  Kimber- 
chik  Leghorns.  Address 
Dept.  12. 


H 


UBBARD  FARMS 


WALPOLE, 


*  N.  H. 


LANCASTER,  PA.  •  STATESVILLE.  N.  C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS>PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Dis¬ 
count  is  now  in  etfect.  Please  write 
and  tell  us  how  many  chicks  you 
want  and  when  you  want  them. 

We  II  book  your  order  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  money  saving 
advance  order  discount.  Also,  we’ll 
mail  you  our  new  catalog. 

Sincerely,  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK 
BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC., 
BOX  286- R, _ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  -  New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1958  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of  I 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per  | 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO.'  PA. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 

Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  ol 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever  ^ 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
_ BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 

Braadbreast  (ORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusually  profitable.  Write 
STANDARD  HATCHERIES,  BDX926A  DECATUR,  ILLINDIS 


Hi-PRQ  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


puuEn 

STARTED 

13" 

Putins 

26i 

cox 

I  JO 
100. 


America’s  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 

Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 

Livability.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on  _ 

less  feed.  F<ill  information  in  FREE  CATALOG. 

ORTNER  FARMS  BOX  J  CLINTON.  MO, 

TURKEYS  With  Extreme  Breast  Width.  Best  Strains 
Bronze,  White,  Beltsville.  Clean  Guaranteed  Poults. 
PAWLING  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  Middle  Creek.  Pa. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  ^"*1  ^e^ 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph. :43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Cresses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 

PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE.  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston.  N.Y. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  aUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


From  tKe 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit¬ 
abilities  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  during  the  past  47  years!  There’s 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  r'oi-t  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  £gg^ 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements — Maine's  leading  hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Wmterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


ROUTE  25, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


PROFIT-MAKING 

LEGHORNS 


Only  N.  Y.  S.  Leghorn 
Breeder  to  Plate  in 
TOP  aUARTILE 
3  Yr.  Average 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Central  New  York 

Pullorum,  Typhoid  Clean  Random  Sample  Test 

Bulkley’s  birds  consistent  leaders  at  this 
important  test  where  chicks  are  exposed 
to  leucosis.  Bulkley's  had  average  yearly 
income  $2,188  per  net  chick  started  for 
last  three  years.  Owner-supervised  breed¬ 
ing  program  gives  you  birds  that  live, 
lay  and  pay  with  low  feed  consumption. 
Before  you  buy,  get  free  price  list  and 
folder  from  — 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

130  Leghorn  La.,  Tel.  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Mes  O'D 


AY 


GET  YOUR  CHICKS 
THIS  SEASON  FROM 
The  World’s  Champion  Leghorn 

FREE  CATALOG! 

STERN  BROS.’  HATCHERY 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  I883.  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 
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Haw  Oehl  Blower 


PUSLISHSR'S 


We  Wish  All  Our  Good  Friends 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


2-S|wmI  n0,‘9-iiicli  pipe,2  tnugh  sins 


Here’s  a  new  blower  that  does  more  for  you!  TVo  speeds:  Direct 
drive  PTO  at  540  RPM  and  optional  step-up  drive  at  760  RPM 
let  you  reach  the  tallest  silo  or  any  corner  of  your  barn.  Choice  of 
two  trough  sizes:  10-foot  for  use  with  any  side  or  rear-unloading 
box,  and  3-foot  trough  for  side-unloading  box.  Combination  apron 
and  auger  feed  barrels  through  as  much  as  45  tons  of  corn  silage 
per  hour.  Nine  inch  blower  pipe 
adjusts  to  many  angles.  En¬ 
closed  trough  prevents  spillage. 

Moves  anywhere  on  permanent 
transport.  See  the  new  Gehl 
before  you  buy  any  other 
blower.  There’s  a  Gehl  dealer 
near  you. 

Send  coupon  now — get  the  full  story. 


GEHI; 


SINCE  1859 
2JJNC1.  a 


You  can’t  beat 
Cehl’s  lower  price 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  BA-206  West  Bend.  Wis. 

Send  information  on  new  Gehl  Blowers  and  on  full  forage  handling  line  I  I 

I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  movie  on  "Modern  Forage  Handling"  □ 
Check  here,  if  this  b  for  school  use  □ 


Name  (Print) 
Address _ 


.  Acres  Farmed. 
.State _ 


Revolutionary  RUPTURE 

RELIEF 

with  the  NEW 


GOLDEN  CROWN  TRUSS 

A  spectacular  victory  In  the  fight 
against  reducible  Inguinal  her¬ 
nia'  A  new  concept  In  truss 
design  ...  a  new  miracle  in 
comfort!  For  the  first  time,  a 
truss  built  entirely  of  soft,  resll- 
■  lent  foam  rubber  covered  with  a 
cool,  skln-soothlng  Inner  cloth  lining  and  a 
durable  pre-shrunk  fabric  outer  covering.  Can  t 
wrinkle,  curl,  bind  no  matter  how  you  move. 
Flat  foam  rubber  groin  pad  holds  rupture 
anugly  vet  gently.  Completely  ,adju8table--no 
fitting.  Ventilated  for  cool  comfort.  Wash^le. 
The  truss  you’ve  prayed  for.  Order  now.  Give 
meastire  around  lowest  part  of  abdomen— 
Indicate  right,  left  or  d(^le.  30-day  money 
back  trial.  Single  side  $9.95,  double  $10.95. 
Postpaid  except  C.O.D.’s. 

Piper  Brace  Cempany 
Dept.  RY-t8G  811  WyandotfP 

Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


.  .  a  good,  profitable  side  line  . 
■■  a  fascinating  interesting  hobby. 

Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 
^^Byou  can  produce  all  the  delicious 
Km  lim  honey  your  family  can  use. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 
Ce  #1  <tl  “First  Lessons  in  Beekeep- 

w6nU  ^■•W”ing”  and  6  months  subscription  to 
leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  Box  R,  Hamilton,  III. 


10.000  6  A  L  L  0  N  8 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitabie  for  mttai  sr  wood,  derfeet 
canditiM.  paexed  io  nve-galloii  stool  eaaa.  Caneolla- 
tloo  on  largo  Marina  order.  Prieo  $6.00  par  5  gal.  Ma. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Give  Your  Gun 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 
Protection 

Use  Hoppe’s  to  remove  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and  metal  fouling  and 
to  safeguard  your  guns  from 
moisture  and  rust.  Your  gun 
dealer  has  Hoppe's,  or  send 
us  15c  for  sample.  Instructive 
"Gun  Cleaning  Guide’’  FREE 
upon  post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC, 

2332  No.  8th  St.,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


(  RHODODENDROH 
nd  6  AZALEASI 

trong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall, 
lass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo- 
cndron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Lzalca.  mixed  colors.  — 

’ostpaid  at  planting  time,  free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20-A 


NEW*’TREEW«NT‘eR 


^TorestS/ieui  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Ea$y«  Low  Cost  Plonting  of  Liners, 
fott^  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch «  for  ony  terrain.  No  plont 
•domage— better  survivol. 
p,  .3  FREE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
^  Dept.  RN,  GERMANIA.  PENNA, 

FORESTVIEW  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


The  Editor  of  Publisher’s  Desk 


Would  you  find  out  if  this  outfit 
is  reliable  and  safe?  n.  l,  s. 

New  York 

The  firm  in  question  is  First 
Thrift  &  Loan  Assn.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.  We  are  advised  that  it  is  not 
recognized  by  the  banking  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  own  State,  nor  is  it 
authorized  as  a  savings  and  loan 
association  in  accordance  with  New 
Mexico  laws.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  legal  action  because  the  concern 
was  transacting  a  banking  business. 
The  present  literature  indicates  that 
it  is  now  selling  9-month  thrift 
notes,  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be 
redeemed  as  quickly  as  you  can  take 
money  from  a  bank.  However,  the 
concern  also  states  that  it  needs  30 
days  to  retui’n  the  cash.  We  assume 
this  means  that  they  must  find  an¬ 
other  buyer  for  the  notes. 

Our  advice  is  to  put  savings  into 
institutions  that  you  know.  Their 
interest  may  not  be  as  high,  but  your 
savings  will  be  insured.  Your  bank 
will  advertise  insurance  if  they  have 
it,  and  the  money  will  be  readily 
available. 

Do  you  have  any  information  on 
this  real  estate  brokerage  firm — 
Trans-Continental  Clearing  House  of 
Chicago,  Ill.?  We  are  to  pay  $1,200 
now  and  they  must  sell  the  property 
within  one  year  or  our  money  will 
me  refunded.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  change  our  minds  for  any  reason, 
we  forfeit  the  $1,200.  a.  h.  d. 

New  Jersey 

The  plan  mentioned  above  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  many  about  which  we  have 
received  complaints.  Do  not  pay  in 
advance  unless  you  know  that  the 
money  will  be  spent  for  actual  adver¬ 
tising.  We  believe  these  plans  are 
too  expensive  and  of  little  help  in 
disposing  of  real  estate.  The  money 
spent  in  local  city  or  county  papers, 
advertising  your  property,  affords 
better  opportunities  for  a  bona-fide 
sale  than  large  amounts  paid  to  a 
concern  at  a  distance.  Their  main 
interest  is  not  in  you  or  your  proper¬ 
ty,  but  in  that  advance  payment. 

In  February,  1957,  I  ordered  a 
“Pony  Express"  revolver  from 
Chicago  Gun  Exchange.  I  have  not 
received  my  gun.  I  wrote  to  the 
company  several  times,  also  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  reply 
stated  that  the  company  was  en¬ 
larging  and  that  I  would  receive  my 
gun  in  about  three  weeks.  A  month 
has  gone  by  and  still  no  gun.  The 
gun  cost  $49.95  and  I  sent  a  check 
which  has  been  cashed.  Would  you 
please  advise  me  what  to  do  next? 

Delaware  b.  a.  p. 

We  fear  nothing  can  be  done  at 
this  time,  as  the  Post  Office  reports 
that  a  fraud  order  was  issued  on 
February  7,  1957  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  barring  the  concern  from 
use  of  the  mails.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  is  being  made.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  px’ospect  for  a  refund  seems 
improbable. 

A  few  States,  including  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  have  compulsory 
automobile  insurance  laws.  They  call 
for  at  least  minimum  protection 
against  injury  caused  by  a  car  in  an 
accident.  Legislators  are  being  asked 
to  increase  the  minimum  coverage  re¬ 
quired.  Insurance  executives  warn 
that  the  owner  of  a  vehicle  causing 
property  or  personal  injury  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  full  amount  of  a 
judgment.  If  a  court  orders  payment 
of  a  $50,000  judgment  and  the  in¬ 
surance  covers  only  $10,000,  the  bal¬ 
ance  could  cause  serious  financial 
embarrassment. 


There  has  been  a  complaint  in 
regard  to  the  methods  of  the  “Toys 
of  the  World  Club.”  The  business 
began  in  1954.  Parents  were  offered 
a  plan  whereby  their  children  would 
receive  toys  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
from  '  foreign  countries  'at  certain 
subscription  rates.  It  was  a  toy-selling 
scheme  and  many,  buyers  dW  not 
receive  the  toys  they  ordered  and 
paid  for.  It  is  estimated  that  custom¬ 
ers  were  defrauded  of  an  estimated 
$385,000.  The  two  men  in  the  scheme 
were  Alastair  Kyle,  president,  and 
Clinton  Gardner,  secretary-treasurer. 
Kyle  was  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a 
day  in  jail  on  seven  counts  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  Gardner  re¬ 
ceived  a  six  months’  sentence  for 
conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  It  is  estimated  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  received  from  35,000  per¬ 
sons,  the  subscription  rates  running 
from  $7.00  to  $22  a  month,  but  few 
toys  were  ever  sent. 

An  Initial  Decision  has  been  issued 
by  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
hearing  examiner  prohibiting  Chicago 
School  of  Nursing,  25  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill.  from  claiming 
that  graduates  of  their  mail  order 
course  in  auxiliary  nursing  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  employment  as  practical 
nurses  in  every  State.  Most  States 
have  laws  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  registered  professional  nurses,  and 
practical  nurses.  Auxiliary  nursing 
covers  such  fields  as  nursing  aides, 
hospital  attendants,  doctor’s  office 
nurses,  baby  nurses,  nurse-compan¬ 
ions,  etc.  The  mail  order  course  is 
a  complete  one,  and  graduates  may 
be  able  to  obtain  employment  in 
many  places.  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island,  Louisiana,  Nevada  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  require  licensing  of  all  nurses. 
Before  investing  in  mail  order 
courses  in  this  field,  it  is  well  to  ask 
a  doctor  or  hospital  if  the  training 
will  qualify  a  graduate  for  work  in 
that  field  in  her  area. 

Arthur  T.  Lelies  and  Cultured 
Mushroom  Industries,  Inc.,  were 
found  guilty  by  a  Federal  Court 
jury  of  shipping,  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  mushroom  salt  containing  in¬ 
sect  filth.  The  attorney  moved  to  set 
aside  the  conviction  as  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  since  the  shipments  were  actu¬ 
ally  made  by  Washington  Mushroom 
Industries,  Inc.,  a  separate  corpo¬ 
ration  controlled  by  Lelies.  Last 
March  Judge  Lindberg  granted  this 
motion  but  sentenced  Lelies  to  18 
months  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $1,000 
on  each  of  two  counts.  On  appeal, 
the  verdict  was  affirmed.  The  defen¬ 
dant  had  been  previously  convicted 
on  a  similar  charge  and  served  six 
months  in  prison. 

A  reader  has  inquired  as  to  the 
standing  of  a  chinchilla  ranch.  We 
advise  caution  in  all  chinchilla  propo¬ 
sitions.  We  understand  chinchillas 
are  not  selling  well  at  this  time.  This 
may  be  because  of  a  desire  for  other 
furs.  One  season  everyone  has  mink 
or  beaver  and  other  furs  are  not  so 
popular.  Whether  this  is  true  now 
we  do  not  know,  but  chinchilla  breed¬ 
ing  is  technical  and  at  the  present 
time  we  are  told  chinchilla  is  not 
the  most  popular  fur.  Another  point 
to  remember  if  you  go  into  breed¬ 
ing  is  that  many  concerns  will  not 
buy  from  independent  suppliers,  but 
prefer  to  purchase  from  large  or¬ 
ganizations. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Quality  Egg  Control  Plan 


The  time  may  be  near  at  hand 
when  many  Maine  egg  producers  and 
several  egg  buying  firms  in  Boston 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  quality  egg 
control  plan.  For  several  months, 
members  of  the  Independent  Egg 

Producers  Association  of  Maine  have 
been  busy  working  out  the  details 
of  such  a  plan. 

The  object  of  this  quality  plan  is 
not  so  much  to  increase  individual 
income  as  to  meet  competition  which 
is  constantly  increasing  from  the 

Midwest,  Canada  and  other  points 
outside  of  the  New  England  area. 
Members  of  the  Association  are 

hoping  that  eventually  independent 
egg  producers  throughout  the  New 
England  area  will  join  in  this  move¬ 
ment  which  is  designed  to  put  only 
the  highest  possible  quality  eggs  in 
the  hands  of  consumers. 

At  the  present  time,  Maine  egg 

producers  do  not  bow  to  any  other 
section  of  the  country  when  it  comes 
to  quality  but,  far  from  being  self- 
satisfied,  their  belief  is  that  quality 
control  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in 
competitive  selling.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  including  the 
president,  Carl  B.  Erickson  of  Warren, 
already  have  individual  quality  pro¬ 
grams  in  effect,  but  all  are  eager  to 
join  in  an  organized  plan. 

Plans  for  a  quality  program 
moved  out  of  the  talking  stage  early 
last  Fall  when  Herbert  Alexander 
of  Rockport,  chairman  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  committee,  arranged  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  his  committee  and  the 
three  major  Boston  egg  buyers.  These 
buyers  met  later  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  general  meeting  and  de¬ 
clared  they  would  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  discuss  a  quality  control  plan 
with  Maine  egg  producers. 


Last  month  the  members  invitee 
Frank  Reed  to  their  meeting  in 
Warren  to  discuss  details.  Mr.  Reec 
said  that  it  would  probably  be  neces 
sary  to  form  a  business  organization 
with  a  paid  secretary  to  handle  the 
detailed  work.  He  enumerated  nu 
merous  technical  details  that  would 
be  pax’t  of  such  a  plan  including  egg 
cleaning,  proper  egg  room  condi¬ 
tions,  twice-a-week  pickup  at  the 
farm  and  length  of  lay.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  possibilities  of  selecting 
strains  that  laid  the  best  eggs  over 
the  longest  period,  although  he  said 
there  was  a  lot  of  work  still  to  be 
done  in  this  area.  He  thought  that 
length  of  lay  probably  should  be 
limited  to  12  months.  President 
Erickson  called  for  a  vote  and  the 
members  were  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  formation  of  a  quality  egg 
control  plan. 

From  now  on,  work  will  progress 
steadily  with  meetings  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  committee  and  directors 
several  times  a  month.  Just  as  soon 
as  a  plan  is  in  order,  it  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  three  above-mentioned 
Boston  egg  buyers  for  approval  and 
arbitration. 

Joseph  Fletcher  of  Wentworth,  N. 
H.,  author  of  the  Fletcher  Self- 
Control  Plan,  has  attended  several 
Association  meetings  recently  and 
has  expressed  himself  as  highly  in 
favor  of  the  work  that  the  association 
is  doing  on  quality  control  which  is 
the  basis  of  his  plan.  Mr.  Reed  spoke 
of  the  Fletcher  Plan  in  connection 
with  the  Association  plan  and  re¬ 
marked  that  hardly  a  day  goes  by 
but  what  he  reads  where  another 
poultry  association  has  voted  to  back 
the  Fletcher  plan. 

Maine  Henry  D.  Teague 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Jan.  18  closes  Jan.  3 
February  1  closes  January  17 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  on  small  modern 
poultry-breeding  farm  in  central  New  York. 
Good  home  with  room  and  board.  References 
requested.  BOX  1012,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  with  high  producing 

registered  Holstein  herd.  Must  be  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  and  like  cows.  Modern  living  ac¬ 
commodations.  Hilltop  Farm,  Sufiield,  Conn. 
Telephone  Windsor  Locks  NOrth  8-2352.  Ask 
for  Mr.  Stroh. 


WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  companion; 

light  housework  on  farm.  Two  adults.  All 
modern.  Good  home  to  high  wages,  $5.00  week. 
Dorothy  Stannard,  West  Rindge,  N.  H. _ 

COUPLE  to  act  as  custodian  and  cook  one 
meal  daily  for  100  children.  Live  in  pleasant 
apartment  in  school.  Call  The  Emerson  School. 
12  East  96th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y.  Phone- 
AT  9-6771  or  AT  9-6778. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machme  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y 
COrtland  7-7865.  ’  ’  ' 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses.  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

CASEWORKER:  Congregate  institution  for  40 

school  age  children  wants  mature,  experi¬ 
enced  caseworker  with  M.  S.  degree  to  de¬ 
velop  program  now  carried  by  two  child¬ 
placing  agencies.  Salary  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Write 
Ruth  M.  Bonsteel,  executive  director,  Wiley 
House,  1650  Broadway,  Bethlehem,  Penna, 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 


SALESMEN  Wanted:  Want  to  get  into  real 

estate?  We're  looking  for  folks  who  are 
plain,  honest  and  hard  working  and  willing 
to  follow  our  methods.  Free  advertising, 
supplies  and  the  benefit  of  our  26  years  of 
selling  to  those  who  qualify.  Write  for  test 
questions.  Strictly  commission;  New  York  and 
New  England  only.  Four  Effs  Realty.  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


MAN  to  take  care  of  horses,  also  farming; 

work  available  for  wife.  Attractive  cottage 
Ipr.two  adults  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 
BOX  1000,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Cook;  For  two  adults,  two 

children.  Private  room,  bath,  TV.  Lovely 
home;  40  miles  from  New  York.  Salary  $45-$55 
depending  on  experience.  BOX  1001,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED  for  professional  farm  managment 

consulting  and  accounting  work:  intelligent 
and  personable  young  man,  having  college 
training  and  residing  in  greater  New  York 
area.  Please  mail  details  about  yourself. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  and  Browne,  Inc., 
45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

experienced  dairy  farmer  extra  help  pre¬ 

ferred,  barn  cleaner,  nice  house,  top  wages. 
Kurt  Simon,  R.  D.  4,  Dolsontown  Rd.,  Middle- 
town.  New  York.  Phone;  5156. 

WANTED:  Young  single  man  for  general 
farm  work,  prefer  no  drinking  or  smoking, 
Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  reliable  helper  on 
chicken  farm  (3,000).  Good  board,  room, 
salary.  Lindaform,  R.  F.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Room  and  board.  George  O.  Fitzgerald,  Jr., 
R-  D.  3.  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

FAMILY  Man:  Poultry  experience  unnecessary 
but  must  be  farmer;  $200  per  month.  P.  O. 
Box  82.  North  Branch,  New  York. 

January  4,  1958 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery. 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  Help:  NuWay  Placement  Bureau,  1749 

Y.  29,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
TRafalgar  6-9819.  Farm  help  specialty.  Will¬ 
ing.  sober,  reliable  men  from  Puerto  Rico 
available. _ 

CARPENTER  maintenance  man:  Age  50,  own 

tools.  Experienced.  Wage  reasonable.  Give 
details.  BOX  1003,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GENTLEMAN  above  65,  limited  means,  wants 
modest  lodgings,  work  in  season:  kitchen- 
garden,  other  plantings,  grounds:  may  vary, 
congeniality.  No  dogs.  Write  Room  115,  King’s 
Hotel,  Main  St.,  Bennington,  Vermont. _ 

YOUNG  man,  25  seeks  position  as  dairy  farm 
manager:  farm  background,  majored  dairy 
farm  management  New  Mexico  A.  &  M., 
trained  in  artificial  insemination.  Fully  quali¬ 
fied  to  handle  ranch  operations,  also  fluid  milk 
and/or  processing  plant.  Opportunity  for 
future  most  important  consideration.  BOX  3311, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  ’ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Neal  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey _ 

FARM  wanted  within  80  miles  N.  Y.  C.  De¬ 
tails,  price.  Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


paved  240  ACRES:  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  100  acres 
Fredericksburg.  Seven  fertile  farm  land  fully  limed,  100  acres 

oak  and  hemlock  forest,  three  streams  with 
pond  sites,  very  picturesque  setting.  Excellent 
^room  house,  new  siding,  all  new  plumbing. 
Barn,  corn  crib  and  grain  storage  all  new. 

equipment  and  truck:  $33,000.  BOX 
1002,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


room  home.  Milking  parlor,  loafing  shed,  bulk 
tank,  milking  equipment,  growing  crops; 
$27,500.  With  herd  and  farm  machinery  $37,500. 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


FLORIDA:  ^,'4  acre  homesites  $300.  Also  trailer 

sites  $10  month.  Near  town  and  good  fishing. 
John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker,  Inverness.  Fla. 


FREE  Catalog.  Designed  to  appeal  to  those 
who  like  facts  plainly  stated,  no  “bargain” 
claims.  Almost  everything,  in  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  New  England  and  New  York  only. 
Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY.  Manchester.  N.  H. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm.  80  acres.  Will  sell  8-room 
house  separate,  cash  or  terms;  near  Green 
County.  BOX  1004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm  (bare)  good  soil,  (all 
cash)  200  acres  and  up.  Give  all  particulars 
in  first  letter.  BOX  1005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


143  ACRES,  9-room  house,  completely  furn¬ 

ished;  excellent  view.  Outskirts  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  On  hard  top  road.  Stream  through 
property.  Large  barn,  other  buildings.  $11,000. 
BOX  1006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  Sale;  In  Orange  County,  65-acre  dairy 
farm,  stock  and  equipment;  near  village,  70 
miles  to  N.  Y.  C.  Write  BOX  1007,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale:  Seven  acres,  six  rooms  and 
bath,  double  garage:  $4,000  cash.  Fred 
Donaldson,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


SMALL  village  home  furnished:  Vz  acre; 

garage:  utilities;  stores.  Reasonable  priced. 
BOX  98,  Charlotteville,  N.  Y. 


TWO  outstanding  dairy  farms,  finest  in  the 
State.  Terrific  layouts,  also  commercial  and 
industrial  values.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Will  sell  separately  or  jointly.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  AMherst  7-1101.   


FOR  Sale:  Service  station  and  6-room  home 
with  bath,  near  Seneca  Lake;  $6,900  cash. 
Lena  Chambers,  Himrods,  New  York^. 


AS  LOW  AS 
1«  SQ.  FT. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Saimles  on 
Request  from  Wa^  Bros.,  Chicago  51— Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy 
Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


VAPOR 

(ARRIiR 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


FLORIDA'S  finest  trailer  sites  beautifully 
wooded.  80  by  100  feet.  Payable  $20  cash  and 
$20  monthly.  Famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Re¬ 
sort  Area.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing,  all 
sports.  Also  lovely  wooded  homesites  low 
prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood.  Fountain,  Florida. 


115  ACRES:  Practically  level  farm  in  southern 
Columbia  County,  90  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Four  miles  Taconic  Parkway.  Valuable  road 
frontage,  churches,  school  nearby;  7-room 
house,  barns,  silos,  garage  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  R.  M.  Deane,  Elizaville,  Columbia 
County,  New  York. 


ONE  of  Monroe  County’s  finest  farms  for  sale: 

300  acres,  250  acres  tillable,  all  tile  drained, 
200  acres  outstanding  alfalfa  land,  28  acres 
planted  to  wheat,  25  acres  planted  winter 
barley,  20  acres  planted  to  winter  oats,  the 
balance  of  the  farm  completely  seeded  to 
alfalfa-brome  grass  mixture.  Fully  equipped 
for  zero-pasture  program,  85  stanchions,  five 
silos,  bulk  tank,  gutter  cleaner,  ventilation 
system,  Rochester  milk  market,  bull  barn, 
heifer  barn,  calf  barn  with  individual  pens, 
adequate  machinery  storage  sheds,  nice  house 
with  three  apartments  in  excellent  condition 
with  all  conveniences.  This  farm  has  been 
operated  on  a  profitable  basis  for  many  years, 
owner  wishes  to  sell  and  would  consider  allow¬ 
ing  the  right  man,  who  had  accumulated  a 
large  dairy  herd  and  adequate  farm  machin¬ 
ery  free  and  clear  of  debt  to  purchase  the 
farm  with  no  money  down.  Price  $90,000. 
Listed  exclusively.  Broker  participaion  invited. 
For  further  information  write:  Harris  Wilcox, 
Realtor,  Bergen,  New  York.  Telephone  146. 


FOR  Sale:  Six  room  house,  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences:  2-car  garage  and  enclosed  patio 
with  outbuildings.  Three  acres,  corner  site  in 
small  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  town.  Suitable 
for  retirement,  chicken  or  antique  business. 
Price  very  reasonable.  Barton,  Abbott  Drive, 
R.  F.  D.  5,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


BECAUSE  of  age  and  health,  we  are  selling 
as  a  unit,  two  apple  orchards  with  complete 
equipment.  Home  orchard  40  acres  in  village 
20  in  apples.  House  eight  rooms,  oil  heat, 
artesian  water,  storage  barn,  machinery  shed, 
etc.  Also  60  acres,  40  in  apples.  7-room  house, 
oil  heat,  artesian  water.  Buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition.  Woodbury  Orchards, 
Woodstock,  Connecticut. 


Need  help. . . 

want  to  buy 
or  sell  a  farm 

or  get  a  job? 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  .Y. _ 

Clover  Honey:  5-lb.  pail  (liquid)  $1.95; 

10-lb.  pail  (fine  granulated)  $3.95  postpaid  to 
third  zone.  60-lb.  can  (fine  granulated)  $10.80; 
6p-lb.  can  liquid  $11.20.  (All  OO's  F.  O.  B.). 
George  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:-  You  get  a  whole 

frame  of  new  very  light,  delicious,  comb. 
Five  pounds  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

I  HAVE  a  few  gallons  of  pure  Vermont  maple 
syri^  for  sale  at  $5.00  per  gallon  plus  post¬ 
age.  Two  quarts  $2.75.  H.  J.  Tebbetts.  Cabot, 
Vermont. _ 

PECANS  in  shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds  $3.00; 

Small  mixed,  eight  pounds,  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
Joy  Acres.  Windsor,  Virginia. 

■TREE-RIPENED  oranges  and  grapefruit.  ^ 
color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
Bushel  oranges  $6.00;  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25.  Add  50 
Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  the  area’s  finest  quality, 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  best 
varieties  in  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
Bioss9m  honey;  tropical  candies,  marmalades 
and  jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th. 
Write  now  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 
Compmiy,  Post  Office  Box  166-R.  Indian  River 
City,  Florida. 


QUALITY  nut  meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 
one  pound  $2.10;  two  pounds  $4.00;  five 
pounds  $9.45.  Mommoth  pecan  pieces  one 
two  pounds  $4.55;  five  pounds 
$10,80.  Hickorynuts:  one  pound  $3.00;  two 
pounds  $5.70;  five  pounds  $13.60.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts  Write:  T.  J.  Harman,  212  Front  St.. 
York.  Pennsylvania.  _ v _ 

GREEN  Thumb  Organic  Gardens.  Brookfield^ 
Ohio.  Choice  dried  pears,,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries.  Shelled  hazlenuts,  hickory,  black  wal- 
nuts,  popcorn.  Reasonable  prices. 


TREE  ripened  organically  grown  oranges,  $6.00 
bushel  express  prepaid.  Clarence  McConnell, 
Box  1176,  Wmter  Park,  Florida. 


honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


WANTED;  Old  folks,  pensioners,  to  board  in 

a  country  home.  BOX  1010,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


LARGE  furnished  room  at  country  home, 

Ledgewood,  New  Jersey  for  retired  gentle¬ 
man  or  couple.  Housekeeping  privileges,  all 
modern  conveniences,  very  reasonable  rental. 
References  essential.  BOX  1009,  Rural  New 


WOMAN  in  fifties  seeks  comfortable  home 

cooking  preferably  where 
possible  keep  dog  and  near  village  or  small 
town.  BOX  3307,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


fire  engine '1900- 
1920.  BOX  1008,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

model  60-passenger 
school  buses.  Write  BOX  1011,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED:  Model  A  roadster  or  touring,  run- 
ning  condition.  Lester  Wismer,  Souderton, 
Henna.  ’ 


Beautiful  colors,  I'i  lbs.  $1.00; 
.,0  ®2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward. 

42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass 


PIPE  smoking  or  natural  leaf  chewing  tobacco- 

Five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Star- 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 


COMPLETE  maple  sugar  evaporator.  Can  be 
seen  by  appointrnent  or  details  by  mail.  John 
H.  Romig,  Mertztown.  Pa.,  Berks  County. 
Telephone  Topton,  Pa.  OV  2-7532. 


WANTED;  Second  cut  alfalfa  and  other  kinds 
1  quality  hay.  Important  for  quickest 

reply.  Please  state  your  telephone  number, 
bale  weight,  quality  and  price.  Have  for  sale 
two  long  wheelbase  trucks,  one  a  10-wheeler 
with  special  hay  body.  Can  finance  to__re- 
sponsible  p^ty  Pay  for  them  by  ha-ulitlih^ 
^®®sting,  Jutland,  New*  Jersey. 
Telephone  Clinton  430- J-3.  uciacy. 


•  u  1®25-1930  Lincodn  touring.  Castle 
Hill,  Neshamc,  New  Jersey. 


choice  Hay;  All  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trmler  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 


WAN'TED:  Old  automobile  from  1890  to  1912 
Karl  Pautler,  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 


Advertise  Here  for  Quick  Results! 

For  the  low,  low  cost  of  20c 

PLEASE  PUBLISH  THE  FOLLOWING: 

per  word  your  message  will 
be  read  in  more  than  300,- 

000  farm  homes  throughout  . 

the  Northeast.  Many  Rural 

New  Yorker  readers  use  . 

these  columns  consistently. 

You’ll  find,  as  they  have,  . 

that  a  small  ad  brings 

immediate  response.  . 

IT’S  EASY,  TOO.  Simply 
fill-in  the  attached  blank 

and  send  it  along  with  your  . 

remittance.  If  you  want  to 

use  a  box  number,  add  $1.00  . 

to  the  total  cost. 

Don’t  Delay. .  .Write  Today! 

NEXT  ISSUE  JAN.  18  name 

CLOSES  JAN.  3  . 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  address 

333  W.  30th  St.,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y.  . 
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BIGGER 

PROFITS! 

GREATER 

SUCCESS! 


Virus-free  Strawberry  Plants  give  bigger  yield  and  better  quality. 
Rayner's  cooperate  closely  with  State  and  Federal  Agencies  in 
the  production  of  top-quality  plants.  Buy  directly  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  save.  Rayner's  plants  are  guaranteed.  You  can  pay 
more  but  you  cannot  buy  better  plants  than  Rayner's. 

Rayner's  top  quality  stock  is  sure  to  produce  those  sturdy, 
healthy  plants  that  will  yield  the  biggest  and  best  crops  you 
have  ever  seen.  Our  new  varieties  of  Strawberries  and  Blue¬ 
berries  will  give  amazing  results.  Buy  Rayner's  plants  and  you 
buy  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


See  Our  Booths  537-533  at  Penna*  Farm  Show 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  INC. 

SALISBURY  15,  MARYLAND 

Please  send  at  once  your  FREE  1958  Catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOC 


P.  O.  BOX 
OB  ZONE 


City  . 

State  . 

i _ ———-.I 


RAYNER’S 

VIGOROUS 

PLANTS 

AND  HEALTHY  FIELDS 
ARE  SURE  TO  GIVE 
OUTSTANDING 
YIELDS 


'^'h  7'j 


H.  JACK  W.  RAYNEB 


-S.  H.  (BOB)  BAYNER 


U.  S.  D.  A.  VARIETIES 

STRAWBERRIES 

EARLIDAWN,  REDGLOW,  SURECROP 

BLUEBERRIES 

BLUECROP,  COVILLE.  EARLIGLUE 
BLUERAY,  BERKELEY,  HERBERT 

IVANHOE 


'Fully 
Described 
in  this 
CATALOG 

Tells  How  to 
Grow  Better 
V  Berries 


This  is  our  32nd  year  in  a  nursery 
business  that  is  based  on  honest, 
efficient  dealings  with  our  customers. 
Our  plants  are  priced  right.  We  are 
so  sure  you  will  like  them  that  we 
give  you  a  money-back  guarantee. 


REPORTS  FROM  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS 

NORRISTOWN,  PENNA.  JANUARY  28,  1957 

“We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  taking  your  time  to  show  us  your 
nursery  stock  last  Spring.  Everything  seemed  to  be  so  well  taken  care  of 
that  we  are  entering  another  order  for  2,000  Strawberry  Plants.”  — 
JOS.  B.  EAKE. 

MINERVA,  OHIO  SEPTEMBER  24,  1957 

“Your  plants  arrived  in  fine  shape  and  they  are  really  growing..  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  your  plants  are  tops.  All  plants  received  from  you  in  the 
past  have  made  me  money.”  —  H.  F.  WEAVER. 


VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  JUNE  3,  1957 

“We  are  certainly  pleased  with  the  plants  obtained  from  Rayner  Bros.  It 
takes  about  8  berries  to  fill  a  pound  basket.  We  have  been  commercial 
growers  for  20  years  but  this  beats  them  all.”  —  MRS.  P.  J.  SHAVER. 
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1957  was  a  most  unusual 
growing  season.  There 
were  many  lessons  from 

The  Northeast s 
Vegetable  Year 


Whether  the  production  year  is  good  or  bad,  markets  want  the  same  high 
volume  and  quality  of  vegetables.  One  area’s  ill  weather  can  create  es¬ 
pecially  healthy  markets  for  regions  more  blessed  by  the  skies. 


New  York 


RY  weather  hurt  some  in  western 
New  York  and  the  Hudson 
Valley  who  had  crops  on  shal¬ 
low  soils  and  were  unable  to 
irrigate,  and  early  fall  frosts 
cut  the  canning  tomato  crop 
and  reduced  late  marketings  of 
other  warm  season  vegetables,  but  the  1957 
season  was  a  fairly  successful  one  for  New 
York  vegetable  growers. 


Due  to  reduced  supplies  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  states  south,  our  fresh  market  was  very 
strong.  The  severe  drought  in  those  states  re¬ 
duced  mid-summer  snap  beans,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  other  crops,  and  it  benefitted 
New  York  growers  in  demand  and  price.  This 
re-emphasizes  an  old  lesson :  growers  should 
always  plant  a  reasonably  high  acreage  in  order 
to  cash  in  when  supplies  become  inadequate 
from  other  areas.  In  years  of  generally  favor¬ 
able  weather,  it  is  true,  supply  is  likely  to  be 
above  demand;  prices,  therefore,  are  depressed, 
and  only  the  most  efficient  have  a  good  profit. 
But  this  may  have  to  be  expected  as  part  of 
the  farming  game.  Only  by  such  a  plan  can 
favored  areas  have  sufficient  volume  to  cash 
in  on  at  hot  markets  in  a  generally  poor  year. 

1957  again  emphasized  the  value  of  irrigation 
for  many  vegetable  crops.  There  were  good 
and  poor  jobs  of  irrigating,  however,  and  con¬ 
ditions  showed  where  irrigation  will  and  will 
not  pay.  If  a  crop  had  sufficient  water  available 
from  moisture  stored  in  the  soil,  then  irrigation 
did  not  pay.  Some  deep-rooted  crops  like  to¬ 
matoes  on  deep  soils  highly  retentive  of  mois¬ 
ture  made  excellent  yields  without  irrigation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  crops  grown  on 
shallow  and  droughty  soils  suffered  and  did 
benefit,  or  would  have,  from  timely  irrigation. 
Too  many  growers  put  more  acres  under  irri¬ 
gation  than  their  equipment  is  designed  for  or 
their  water  supply  adequate  for.  Irrigation 
schedules  could  not  be  maintained,  and  crops 
ran  critically  short  of  moisture  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  early  irrigation  may  be  better  than 
nothing,  but  frequently  it  ends  up  in  irrigation 
or  crop  failure.  Best  results  come  from  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  moisture  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  entire  crop  season.  Only  the  acreage 
that  can  be  covered  adequately  should  be  put 
under  irrigation.  Where  water  is  adequate  and 
land  fairly  level,  growers  might  advantageously 
try  furrow  irrigation  whenever  their  sprinkler 
systems  are  limited. 


Poor  irrigating  jobs  sometimes  occur  even 
when  sufficient  water  is  applied  through  sprink¬ 
lers.  To  benefit  crops,  water  must  percolate  in¬ 
to  the  soil  where  the  roots  can  absorb  it;  water 
that  runs  off  does  no  good.  So  it  is  important 
to  maintain  good  soil  structure,  especially  in 
the  surface  layer,  so  that  water  will  penetrate 
the  soil  as  fast  as  it  is  applied.  Maintaining  a 
high  percentage  of  organic  matter  and  culti¬ 
vating  at  appropriate  times — but  not  overtilling 
— favor  desirable  soil  structure  and  rapid  water 
percolation. 


The  importance  of  soil  selection  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  experiences  last  Summer.  Growers 
able  to  plant  their  crops  on  fairly  deep,  well- 
managed  and  good-drained  soils  had  better 


yields  and  quality  and  fev/er  troubles  than 
growers  who  grew  on  marginal  land.  Deep- 
rooted  crops  like  tomatoes,  melons,  and  aspara¬ 
gus  will  explore  soils  for  moisture  and  nutri¬ 
ents  to  a  depth  of  five  feet  and  more.  So,  on 
deep,  well-drained  soils  with  good  structure, 
more  water  and  nutrients  are  available  to  them; 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  shortages  during  the 
season.  Onions,  lettuce  and  potato  growers  well 
know  that  even  with  their  relatively  shallow- 
rooted  crops,  mucks  going  down  four  feet  or 
more  are  much  better  than  shallow  ones.  A 
lesson  of  1957,  though  not  a  new  one,  was; 
maintain  the  soil  in  good  tilth  by  rotations, 
cover  crops  and  proper  tillage  so  that  water, 
air  and  roots  can  penetrate  deeply. 

In  New  York  State,  earliness  is  often  essen¬ 
tial  to  obtaining  profit  from  vegetables,  and 
condition  of  transplants,  plant  spacing  and 
frost  protection  all  affected  it  in  1957.  Over¬ 
ageing  or  over-hardening  transplants  of  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes  and  other  crops  often  delayed 
the  first  harvest  or  lowered  early  yields.  Five- 
week  cabbage  plants  appeared  better  than 
those  seeded  earlier  and  transplanted  at  six  to 
eight  weeks.  Over-hardening  and  -ageing  of  to¬ 
mato  plants,  especially  some  of  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  like  Fireball,  was  quite  undesirable. 
Closer  spacing  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  other 
fruit-type  vegetables  tended  to  give  larger  early 
yields  without  seiously  affecting  fruit  size  or 
quality.  For  Fireball  and  other  early  varieties 
a  plant  spacing  of  10  to  15  inches  in  the  row 
appeared  well  worth  trying;  rows  should  be  as 
close  as  they  can  be  without  interfering  with 
picking  operations.  Because  canning  tomatoes 
follow  the  same  pattern  of  giving  higher  early 
yields  with  closer  spacing,  growers  might  well 
test  seven  to  10  square  feet  per  plant. 

Some  early  market  growers  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  frost  protectors  and  heat-trapping 
devices  like  hot  caps  and  plastic  tents.  While 
many  get  their  dollars’  worth,  others  do  not; 
their  cultural  operations  tend  to  nullify  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  protectors.  For  example,  black 
plastic  mulch  may  improve  yields,  but  if  put 
on  too  early  it  results  in  greater  frost  damage 
in  late  Spring.  Clean  ground,  i.  e.,  no  weeds, 
and  firm,  moist  soil  are  important  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  early  spring  vegetables  from  frost. 


New  Jersey 

\l^HAT  did  New  Jersey  vegetable  growers 

W  learn  from  the  1957  season?  One  learned 
how  to  irrigate  correctly;  another  that  he  could 
get  good  tomato  yields  without  irrigation;  stillj 
another  learned  that  cheap,  uncertified  south-i 
ern  plants  can  be  expensive.  A  grower  inj 
Monmouth  County  saw  the  value  of  crop  ro-! 
tation  to  reduce  disease.  Burlington  County  i 
sweet  corn  growers  learned  that  even  the  • 
European  corn  borer  suffered  from  the  dry 
heat. 

Should  we  irrigate?  Many  growers  would  say! 
definitely,  “Yes”,  after  the  record  drought  off 
1957.  Yet  51  of  the  236  growers  who  last  year 
became  members  of  the  Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club 
did  not  irrigate;  they  grew  10  or  more  tons  of 
tomatoes  per  acre  without  extra  water.  Why 
do  some  get  good  yields  without  irrigation? 
Soil  condition  is  one  reason.  Several  of  the 
growers  used  land  that  had  most  recently  been 
in  asparagus,  and  it  became  very  well  aerated^ 
when  plowed  out.  Drainage  was  good  early  in* 
the  season,  and  the  tomato  roots  could  go  down  | 
to  reach  moisture.  High  water  tables  on  farms  | 
near  rivers  helped  some  growers,  too.  Others!'^ 
benefitted  from  plowing  under  deep-rooted  k 
cover  crops  and  so  maintained  the  high  or-C' 
ganic  matter  content  that  holds  much  moisture. 

Many  new  ponds  were  dug  and  on  one  farm! 
where  two  new  ones  were  placed  100  yards  S 
apart,  water  from  one  burned  tomato  plants.! 
In  checking,  we  found  its  pH  was  3.2,  com-fl 
pared  to  6.5  for  the  other.  The  water  remained  I 
cloudy  in  this  too  acid  pond  until  lime  was^ 
added.  Growers  should  have  irrigation  water  ^ 
tested  for  pH,  iron  content,  and  salt  concern 
tration;  tidewater  areas  may  have  particular  ; 
trouble  with  salty  or  brackish  water. 

Any  other  poor  results  from  irrigation  gener-  i 
ally  resulted  from  faulty  application.  Poor 
coverage  was  responsible  for  uneven  growth,  : 
lines  were  set  too  far  apart,  there  was  an  in-r 
sufficient  number  of  sprinklers,  often  pressure  j  ; 
was  too  low,  and  changes  in  wind  caused  un-  ' 
equal  coverage.  A  chief  reason  for  some  poor 
results  was  failing  to  allow  water  to  penetrate.  | ! 
Growers  would  water  for  one  or  two  hours  j ' 
and  feel  they  had  done  a  good  job;  but  they' 
had  not.  Wiser  growers  checked  penetration! 


P.  A.  Minges 


( Continued  on  Page  5 ) 


IMew  lessons  are  learned  every  year  in  controlling  vegetable  insects  and  diseases.  1957  was  no  excep¬ 
tion,  yet  pest  control  seemed  less  of  a  problem  than  weather.  Sprays  and  dusts  protected  well  the 

crops  that  somehow  obtained  enough  water. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Weather  Prediction: 

A  Cold  Winter 

In  comparison  with  hard  winters 
experienced  by  us  older  folk,  the 
last  few  years  of  comparatively  light 
fall  of  snow  have  been  really  mild. 
Many  of  us  recall  snow  so  deep  that 
roads  were  obstructed  for  weeks.  On¬ 
ly  by  traveling  over  the  fields  by 
horse  and  sleigh  could  we  reach  our 
destinations;  drifts  bore  us  over  the 
tops  of  fences.  That  great  covering 
of  snow  protected  mother  earth,  and 
maybe  we  were  healthier,  too,  but 
how  tiresome  the  snow  and  cold  be¬ 
came  before  Spring.  How  long  Spring 
tarried! 

I  don’t  predict  snow  of  such  volume 
this  Winter  but,  if  nature  s  indica¬ 
tions  are  right,  severe  cold  lies  ahead. 
Nature  always  prepares  for  the  cold 
she  sends.  As  early  as  the  middle 
of  October,  the  hair  on  cows  and 
horses  began  to  grow  beyond  its 
usual  thickness.  Squirrels  went  into 
Winter  with  surplus  fat,  and  both 
they  and  raccoons  have  extra  heavy 
fur.  Our  dog  seems  better  insulated 
this  Winter  than  last. 

As  a  rule,  when  birds  make  their 
exodus  south  each  Fall,  a  robin  or 
two  remains  a  while  after  the  others 
are  gone.  But  this  year,  all  took  off 
weeks  ahead  of  the  customary  sched¬ 
ule;  overnight  they  were  gone.  As  far 
as  I  can  determine,  not  one  has  lagged 
behind.  Nature  somehow  warned 
them  of  the  exti’emely  cold  weather 
ahead. 

These  are  signs  of  nature  for  a  cold, 
hard  Winter.  Will  a  late  spring 
follow?  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce 

Pennsylvania 


Oats^  Tooth-Protecting 
Substance  Identified 

The  chemical  in  oat  hulls  that 
Wisconsin  researchers  earlier  found 
I  capable  of  reducing  tooth  decay  in 
laboratory  animals  by  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  (The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Feb.  16,  1957)  has  now  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  one  or  more  of  a  group  of 
10  phenol  type  compounds  and  fatty 
j  acids.  Incorporation  of  finely  ground 
I  oat  hulls  in  an  amount  up  to  10  per 
I  cent  of  research  rats’  rations  was 
!  determined  to  cut  decay  of  their  teeth 
I  by  more  than  half.  Later  work  with 
I  purified  oat-hull  extracts  has  revealed 
that  as  little  as  a  half  of  one  per 
cent  in  the  ration  can  achieve  the 
same  results.  Scientists  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  are  now  seeking 
precise  identification  of  the  tooth- 
protecting  compound.  Following  suc- 
i  cess  in  this,  they  will  work  toward 
i  learning  the  levels  of  maximum  ef- 
!  fectiveness  and  safety. 

The  expectation  is  that  the  oat-hull 
derivative  can  be  incorporated  into 
candy  and  chewing  gum  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  teeth  of  children  and 
adolescents  particularly.  The  sub¬ 
stance  is  believed  to  prevent  decay  of 
teeth  by  destruction  of  bacteria  in 
the  mouth  ordinarily  harmful  to  them. 
If  .  the  promises  of  this  research  are 
realized,  the  nation’s  teeth,  it  is  felt, 
could  be  quite  easily  and  effectively 
protected.  Moreover,  the  market  for 
oat  hulls,  and  possibly  husks  and 
straw,  might  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Except  for  some  being  made  into 
furfural,  a  basic  ingredient  of  nylon, 
resins,  solvents,  and  bactericides, 
most  of  the  supply  now  goes  into 
livestock  feed. 
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Discover  for  yourself  what  this 
completely  new  concept  in  tractor 
design  can  mean  on  your 
farm— now  and  in  the  future 

You  have  never  known  power 
like  this  before! 

The  Big  D-17  has  an  all-new  Power- 
Crater  engine — or  a  new  6-cylinder  diesel 
— both  in  the  50-hp  class.  You  shift  on-the- 
go  in  two  ranges  with  the  exclusive  new 
Power  Director  ,  .  .  the  “Big  Stick.”  Eight 
speeds  .  .  .  and  live  PTO ! 

All  this  .  . .  plus  more  working  weight  with 
the  automatic  hydraulic  Traction  Booster 
system  and  big  implements.  With  the  fully 
mounted,  4-bottom  plow,  or  the  5-bottom 
plow  with  remote  ram  and  transport  wheel, 
you  get  earth-gripping  traction  equal  to 
that  of  tractors  weighing  up  to  7, 500  pounds. 

In  the  35-hp  class,  the  3-plow  0-14  Tractor 
has  aU  of  the  new  features  and  Low-Line, 
High-Crop  design  found  in  the  larger  D-17. 


HiVi  FROM  ALUS^CHAlMm 
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NEW  Traction  booster  system 
with  simplified  control. 


NEW  Power  Director 
shift  to  high  or  low 
range . . .  on-the-go. 


NEW  easy-ride  seat,  adjust* 
able  for  operator  weight  and 
height.  Reduces  fatigue. 


NEW  Roll-Shift 
front  axle. 


PIUS  Snap-Coupler  hitch  and  Power-Shift 
rear  wheels.  Power  Steering  if  you  want  it. 


With  any  of  the  new,  matched,  big-capac¬ 
ity  AUis-Chalmers  implements,  you  can 
cover  extra  acres  each  day  .  .  .  and  save 
time,  fuel  and  dollars.  Make  today  your 
“D”  day.  See  your  AUis-Chalmers  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  drive. 


AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

AUIS-CHALMERS 

Engineering  in  Action 


TRACTION  BOOSTER, 
SNAP-COUPLER  and  POWER-CRATER 
are  AlUs-Chalmers  trademarks. 


Disc  up  to  75  acres  a  day  with  the  D-17  Tractor  and  this  big  15-ft.  tandem 
disc  harrow.  End  gangs  fold  for  less  than  10  ft.  transport  width. 


Fm! 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  AND  NEW  SEED  GUIDE 

...a  reaJ  helpful  pocket  notebook  every  former  Nvill  oppreciate. 
Contains  helpful  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc., 
plus  blank  pages  for  your  notes.  Also  get  our  latest  seed  catalog. 
Write  today  I  Address  Dept.  31. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC. 

LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County),  PENN  A. 

WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  lelect  territories  ere  still  open  for 
the  oppo'mtmenl  of  Hoffmon  former-ogents  to  toke  orders  for  Hoffman  form 
seeds  ond  Funk  G  Com.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  B. 


Alfalfa  Comes  of  Age 


Althong.'i  the  early  history  and 
origin  of  alfalfa,  America’s  leading 
forage  plant,  are  veiled  in  antiquity, 
we  do  know  that  it  was  cultivated 
by  early  man.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Babylon  in  700  B.C.,  and 
we  are  certain  it  was  used  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  plant  in  ancient  Greece,  Caesar’s 
legions  spread  alfalfa  throughout  the 
far-flung  Roman  empire  as  a  basis  of 
forage  for  cavalry;  and  alfalfa,  or 
lucerne  as  it  is  known  in  Europe, 
became  an  important  part  of  feeding. 

Alfalfa  was  introduced  to  America 
by  Spaniards  during  the  conquests  of 
Mexico,  Chile  and  Peru.  But  it  did 
not  come  to  the  United  States  until 
advent  of  the  British,  German  and 
French  settlers  who  followed  the 


early  explorers.  There  are  records  of 
alfalfa  being  grown  in  the  Northeast 
during  those  early  days  but,  due  to 
lack  of  suitable  varieties,  it  did  not 
truly  come  into  its  own  until  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  warm  fertile  valleys 
of  California.  Then  and  there  did  its 
full  potential  become  apparent.  From 
California,  alfalfa  spread  eastward. 
Due  its  non-hardiness,  however,  it  did 
not  move  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Where  adapted  to  the  climate, 
it  soon  became  an  important  forage 
item. 

The  Personal  Introduction  of  Grimm 

During  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  a  settler  named  Wendelin  Grimm 
introduced  a  variegated  alfalfa  to 


Minnesota  from  his  native  Germany. 
This  introduction  was  noted  for  its 
hardiness  and  longevity  in  Germany, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  once  famous  Grimm  variety. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  various 
state  departments  began  programs  of 
plant  introductions  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Alfalfa  was  subjected  to  many 
trials  and  attempts  to  improve  its 
forage  yield,  winter  hardiness,  disease 
resistance  and  seed-setting  ability. 
This  period  saw  the  start  of  such 
varieties  as  Cossack,  Canadian  Varie¬ 
gated,  Ladak  and  Hardistan, 

These  varieties  pushed  alfalfa 
farther  eastward;  they  were  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  our  noi’theastern 
states.  But  due  to  imperfect  per¬ 
formance,  limited  adaptation,  and  re¬ 
sultant  poor  reception  by  farmers, 
they  were  found  to  not  wholly  fit  the 


area’s  needs. 

The  second  great  step  in  alfalfa 
progress  came  with  development  ol 
present-day  certified  improved  vari 
eties.  Ranger  paved  the  way  and  was 
followed  by  Buffalo,  Atlantic,  Nar- 
ragansett  and  Vernal.  The  impact  o: 
these,  coupled  with  vastly  improvec 
seed  production,  resulted  in  the 
greatest  upsurge  in  alfalfa’s  history. 
For  the  first  time,  farmers  were  able 
to  purchase  pedigreed  seed,  sealec 
and  certified  as  to  genetic  purity,  anc 
with  quality  and  performance  of 
known  potentials.  These  varieties 
were  mechanized  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  and  at  prices  that  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  their  use.  Three  cuttings  of  hay 
became  commonplace;  yields  on  high¬ 
ly  fertile  soils  climbed.  But  even  up 
to  this  point,  all  alfalfa  varieties  be¬ 
longed  primarily  to  a  single  class  and 
were  characterized  by  many  similar 
habits.  All  were  slow  starters  in 
Spring,  and  they  had  long  periods  of 
fall  dormancy.  Their  growth  habit 
was  spreading,  and  regrowth  was  re¬ 
latively  slow  after  cutting.  In  general, 
they  were  not  too  different  from  the 
old  non-certified  hardy  types  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  last  century. 


DuPuits  the  Alfalfa  Story’s  Climax? 


Now  we  have  DuPuits  alfalfa,  a 
new  type  with  quite  different  charac¬ 
teristics  and  growth  habit.  This  new 
variety  has  been  eagerly  accepted  by 
northeastern  farmers,  and  it  has  now- 
been  proved  as  our  top  yielding  vari¬ 
ety  on  suitable  soils.  Very  vigorous 
in  seedling  establishment  and  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  in  spring  growth,  Du¬ 
Puits  has  practically  no  fall  dorman¬ 
cy;  its  growth  continues  until  freeze- 
up.  An  erect  plant  differing  from  all 
previous  varieties  of  northern  oi’igin, 
it  still  maintains  good  winter  hardi¬ 
ness.  This  new  variety  again  has  in¬ 
creased  alfalfa  yields  up  to  and  in 
excess  of  six  tons  of  dry  hay  per 
acre.  It  has  also  prolonged  the  harvest 
season. 

The  advantages  of  DuPuits  for  the 
Northeast  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
recommended  for  seeding  in  all  fertile 
areas  where  maximum  yields  are  de¬ 
sired.  Due  to  its  vigor  and  growth 
habit,  DuPuits  produces  an  excellent 
hay  crop  during  the  seedling  year 
after  removal  of  the  nurse  crop.  Due 
to  its  tremendous  vigor,  stands  are 
possible  to  establish  under  adverse 
conditions. 

Although  the  limits  of  DuPuits’ 
adaptation  are  still  not  known,  the 
variety  is  rapidly  expanding  north¬ 
ward  into  the  cold  areas  of  the 
Northeast.  Perfect  stands  have  been 
maintained  for  three  years  in  an 
area  of  Quebec  100  miles  north  of 
the  Vermont  border.  Large  areas  are 
now  in  production  throughout  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ontario,  Can.,  with  phenome¬ 
nally  good  results. 

The  acceptance  of  DuPuits  alfalfa 
and  its  utilization  by  our  farmers 
have  been  so  favorable  as  compared 
to  the  old  so-called  Grimm,  Common 
and  Variegated  varieties  that  within 
a  very  short  period  DuPuits  will  be 
one  of  our  leading  alfalfa  varieties 
throughout  all  of  Northeast  America. 

E.  Me  William 


Sunflower  Seeds  for 
Birds 

I  have  grown  sunflowers  since  I 
was  eight  years  old,  both  as  a  hobby 
and  as  a  means  to  supply  wild  birds 
with  seed  for  food  in  Winter.  I  have 
used  all  these  years  the  Russian 
Mammoth  seed  which  is  so  excellent 
for  poultry  feed.  This  year,  however, 
I  used  both  the  Russian  seed  and  the 
new  Early  Advance.  I  planted  the 
new  sunflower  variety  several  w-eeks 
after  the  Russian  Mammoth  and,  lo 
and  behold,  the  Early  Advance 
bloomed  first.  It  also  grows  on  a 
shorter  stalk  and  makes  a  better 
quality  seed  for  wild  birds. 

Massachusetts  Ross  Rajotte 


YOU'LL  GET  BETTER  CROPS 

when  you  plant 

^offman  FARM  SEEDS 

Don’t  gamble  with  next  Fall’s  harvest  when  you  plant  this  Spring! 
Fine  crops  start  with  fine  seed.  Second-rate  seed  is  third-rate  economy. 

SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED!  No  shipment  leaves  the  Hoffman 
warehouse  until  proved  to  be  sound,  clean,  fast  to  germinate,  healthy 
and  hardy.  Every  pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  59-year  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  and  honest  value. 

HELP  TAKE  THE  RISK  OUT  OF  FARMING!  Insist  on  genuine  Hoffman 
Quality  seeds  and  follow  approved  farming  methods  for  your  local¬ 
ity.  Hoffman  seeds  will  “speak  for  themselves”  at  harvest  time  with 
fields  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Write  today  for  latest  copy 
Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  —  get  all  the  facts  about  the  new  varieties 
you’ve  been  hearing  about,  such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Viking  TrefoU”,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  complete  stocks  of  the  tried-and-true  pro¬ 
ducers  we’ve  offered  for  years. 


And 


FOR  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE! 


Pisnf  ¥UHK  G  HYBRBDS 


Make  all  your  corn  acres  work  harder!  Plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  to  be  the  most  outstanding  producer  in  your 
area,  on  your  soil!  Every  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid  is  field-tested  on 
Hoffman  proving  grounds  in  every  important  corn  growing  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 
All  are  bred  to  grow  fast,  develop  deep  roots  and  strong  stalks,  to  resist 
drouth  and  insects.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  com  men 
here,  for  “G”  number  best  suited  for  husking  or  silage  in  your  locality. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Northeast^ s 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

and  made  sure  the  soil  was  wet  to 
a  depth. 

South  Jersey  growers  learned  it 
pays  to  buy  only  certified  southern 
plants.  Some  Georgia  Red  sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants  carried  yellow  dwarf  dis¬ 
ease,  or  sweet  potato  mosaic;  coming 
in  on  uncertified  plants,  it  reduced 
yields  drastically.  Bacterial  spot  of 
peppers  was  brought  in  by  plants, 
too. 

A  Monmouth  County  grower  had 
raspberries  on  one-third  of  a  field  in 
1956  and  the  other  two-thirds  were 
planted  to  tomatoes.  The  part  with 
tomatoes  had  shown  some  fusarium 
wilt.  Last  year  the  raspberries  were 
removed  and  the  whole  field  planted 
to  tomatoes.  No  fusarium  showed  up 
where  the  berries  had  been,  but  the 
rest  of  the  field  was  badly  affected. 
Growers  bothered  by  this  disease 
should  rotate  or  try  a  wilt-resistant 
variety  such  as  Kokomo  or  the  KC 
146  mainly  available  for  processing. 

Reports  of  blossoms  falling  off 
tomatoes  and  other  crops  were  num¬ 
erous.  The  reason  was  blasting  of 
pollen  as  a  result  of  excessively  hot 
and  dry  weather,  especially  around 


Good  soil  structure  ivas  shown  to  be 
especially  important  to  vegetable 
success  in  New  York,  last  year.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  beets  did  well  on  R.  V. 

Call's  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  farm. 

July  20.  When  pollen  is  damaged,  fer¬ 
tilization  cannot  occur;  unpollinated 
blossoms  drop.  This  was  less  bother¬ 
some  in  northern  New  Jersey  where 
temperatures  were  somewhat  lower. 

W.  B.  Johnson 


Pennsylvania 

Overall,  in  Pennsylvania  the  1957 
vegetable  picture  was  not  good.  Grow¬ 
ers  had  many  difficulties.  Poor  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  held  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  far  below  average,  and  only 
farmers  in  northern  counties  experi¬ 
enced  even  average  crops.  Southeast¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  which  normally 
produces  a  high  percentage  of  the 
State’s  vegetables,  was  hardest  hit 
by  dry  weather.  Growers  with  only 
one  or  two  crops  suffered  more  than 
diversified  growers. 

Growers  with  irrigation  systems 
and  adequate  supplies  of  water  were 
able  to  get  satisfactory  yields.  Almost 
any  growing  season  has  periods  of 
rain  deficiency,  of  course,  and  many 
vegetable  men  find  it  profitable  to 
irrigate  during  short  droughts,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  critical  stages  of 
crop  growth.  But  1957’s  growing  sea¬ 
son  was  so  hot  and  dry  that  irriga¬ 
tion  became  a  steady  need.  Costs 
were  very  high;  and  because  of  rela¬ 
tively  low  income  farmers  will  be 
extremely  cost-conscious  in  1958. 
Growers  with  good  yields  in  1957, 
however,  capitalized  on  a  good  market 
situation. 

Pennsylvania  vegetable  growers 
find  themselves  operating  in  a  more 
complex  and  competitive  market.  Im¬ 
proved  transportation  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  vegetables  great  distan¬ 
ces  from  market.  Years  ago,  nearness 
to  market  was  important;  today,  local 
produce  competes  with  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  shipped  in  from  the  entire 
nation.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  shifting  of  vegetable 
acreage  from  southern  and  south- 


Vegetable  Year 

eastern  parts  of  the  State  to  east 
central,  north  central  and  western 
areas. 

Pennsylvania  growers  must  pay 
increased  attention  to  nationwide 
acreages,  supplies  and  trends  in  crop 
styles,  keeping  up-to-date  on  the 
thinking  and  techniques  of  their  com¬ 
petitors.  Grower  programs  should  be 
directed  toward  increasing  per  acre 
production  of  only  the  highest  quali¬ 
ty  vegetables. 

Pennsylvania’s  1957  processing 
vegetable  crop  was  substantially  be¬ 
low  that  of  1956.  Important  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  commercial  processing  were 
down  moderately  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  yields  were  lower,  too.  Produc¬ 
tion  was  lower  for  green  lima  beans, 
snap  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes.  There  were  2,000  fewer 
acres  of  green  peas  for  processing. 

Only  three  growers  hai'vested  20 
or  more  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre 
in  1957  to  qualify  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Master  Tomato  Growers’  Club. 
In  1956,  66  growers  qualified.  Only 
126  growers  reported  yields  of  10 
to  20  tons:  in  1956,  650  did.  The 
state  average  yield  for  tomatoes  was 
estimated  at  only  6.1.  tons  per  acre  in 
1957  as  compared  to  9.2  tons  a  year 
earlier.  R.  F.  Fletcher 


New  England 

For  both  commercial  growers  and 
home  gardeners,  insect  and  disease 
control  in  New  England  was  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  Diseases  such  as  late  blight 
ruined  a  tomato  planting  here  and 
there,  but,  because  of  dry  weather, 
disease  losses  were  less  than  usual. 
Except  for  widespread  and  severe 
damage  from  cutworms,  and  a  few 
isolated  cases  where  other  insects 
caused  damage,  usual  measures  kept 
most  other  insects  well  under  con¬ 
trol. 

The  growing  season  had  hardly 
started  when  many  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  had  their  fkst  real  lesson.  In 
May  and  June,  there  was  a  most 
serious  problem  with  cutworms. 
Plant  populations  were  reduced  as 
much  as  50  per  cent;  many  fields  had 
to  be  replanted.  Lesson  number  one 
in  1957  could  properly  be  called 
“Soil  Insects;  Get  Them  or  They’ll 
Get  You.”  A  few  pounds  of  chlordane, 
heptachlor  or  aldrin  per  acre  mixed 
into  the  top  soil  before  planting 
gives  adequate  control.  Sprays  or 
dusts  directed  at  the  base  of  the 
plants,  not  hitting  the  foliage,  and 
poison  baits  applied  to  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  are  recommended  in  emergency. 
These  insecticides  are  on  top  rather 
than  in  the  soil,  however,  where  they 
should  really  be.  Many  growers  in- 
jui’ed  plant  foliage  by  directed  sprays 
and  dusts,  too. 

The  next  serious  problem  to  come 
along  was  drought.  The  second  les¬ 
son  might,  therefore,  be  labeled 
“Irrigation;  Make  It  Available.”  Many 
new  water  holes  and  reservoir’s  ap¬ 
peared  on  vegetable  farms.  More  and 
more  growers  are  learning  that  ir¬ 
rigation  facilities  are  insurance 
I  gainst  reduced  yields  and  crop  losses. 
High  yields  are  necessary  every  year 
to  meet  today’s  competition  success¬ 
fully.  Efficiency  is  required,  of  course, 
but  during  some  part  of  most  every 
season  irrigation  is  advantageous.  In 
the  exceptionally  dry  season  of  1957, 
it  played  a  major  role. 

1957  had  several  lessons  in  “Labor- 
Management”.  A  clear-cut  one  was 
experienced  by  cucumber  growers. 
Above-average  yields  were  obtained 
from  vine  crops,  and  growers  were 
not  prepared  with  sufficient  harvest 
labor.  With  less  frequent  pickings, 
pickles  grew  too  large  and  were 
consequently  downgraded.  The  tardy 
harvest  accounts  for  some  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  yield,  but  not  for  all.  Vine 
growth  early  in  the  season  suggested 
that  a  larger  harvesting  crew  would 
be  required.  Earlier  plans  should  be 
made  to  secure  help.  J.  T.  Kitchin. 
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LP.GUNS0N&  CO. 


3  Ambrose  St.,  ROCHESTER  1,.  N.Y.  | 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Yours 


\  Write  now  for  big  FREE 

Color  Catalog  —  supply 
/  limited.  Great  values  in 

Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Perennials,  E  V  e  rg  r  e  e  ns. 
Sturdy,  strong-rooted 
stock.  Northen  grown  on 
600  acres  In  Dansville,  and  priced  right! 
Guaranteed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  74th  Year, 


(958  CACOtN 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

15  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  Y.  N. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4lh,  Segular  price  1 5c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
BBr  of  Wayohead  Tomato  and  also  a 

pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un- 
til  frost  and  rival  chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  51st  Year  Catalog,  in  full  ‘ 

color,  of  the  better  things  to  be  hod 

in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is 

free.  A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog.  .'jli 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASIT  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  78  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS.-.^. 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  R1.18,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  T^es, 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


Station  21  —  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


Name 


’  . State . 

Enclose  50tf  West  of  the  Mississippi 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  8  in. 
tail — only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  ^ 

postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Balsam  juJft 

Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 

White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 

postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 

add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 

FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees.  -ISSSiS 

AIX^TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 


;■  Tells  the  plain  truth  about 

best  seeds  that  grow 
— your  favorite  flowers 
and  vegetables,  including 
H^^SBI^^^^Burpee  Hybrids.  450  pic- 

tures.  FREE.  Write  Today! 

— - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

518  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Send  new  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-138.  Prycburg,  Maine 


Name 


Zone. .  •  .State 


Ideal  for  home  garden,  require  little 
space,  full  size  fruit,  bear  eariy, 
2nd  or  3rd  year.  DWARF  PEACH, 
APPLE,  PEAR:  New  North  Star 
Wl  1/  Dwarf  CHERRY.  Also  new  grapes, 
t*'*  trees,  berries.  Guaranteed 
stock.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees -Ornamentals 


SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  Va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY.  PENNA. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 


American  Arborvitae,  4  yr.  trans-lHH||B 
plants  8"  to  10".  Beautiful  ever-^^|3 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time.  Hhlil 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


I  V’C  COLOR 
IVCLLT  D  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

DllIC  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
I  IU5  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


BLUE 

SPRUIE 


CATALOG 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

S  .  EARLIAIMA  TOMATO 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS, _  BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees.  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  lOc.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  tower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


NEW  SUGAR  BABY  WATERMELON 


HARRIS  SECDS 

You  Can  Grow  Sugar  Baby 
If  You  Have  85  Growing  Days 

Best  of  the  New  “Icebox”  Watermelons  for 
Northern  areas. 

Only  7  inches  in  diameter  with  red  flesh  and 
black  rind. 

High  quality  flesh  is  crisp,  solid,  juicy  and  fine 
textured.  Seeds  are  small  and  relatively  few. 

One  of  the  many  new  things  in  our  new  catalog. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

12  Moreton  |Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOC  7w\v  Amclif 


EET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

You  Need  FRESH  Plants— 

In  order  to  grow  large,  mild,  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 
that  often  weigh  a  pound  or  more.  Keep  for 
months  if  stored  dry  and  cool. 

^  Our  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped,  the 
day  they  are  pulled,  by  overnight  refrigerated 
plane,  from  our  Texas  grower. 

We  ship  the  plants  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  North 
of  Virginia  between  early  April  and  May  201h  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1958  CATALOG  nm/imdij 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALN  UT 


Produces  large  delxious 
thin-shelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Guaranteed  to  grow. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

S17VA  LAKE  RD.^ _ CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


iFREE  catalog  describes  our  new 
Ivirus-tree  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 
Idation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

-  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

•hrubs,  siiaae  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
BAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


SENSATIONAL  DURHAM  HEAVY  BEARING  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  $8.00-100.  Free  price 
list  of  other  outstanding  Strawberry  and  Raspberry 
Plants.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  PHONE;  UP  7-5515 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro- Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.,  Rochelle  315,  III. 

- - -  E  V  ERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  - 

For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY. 


R.  D.  3, 


CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 

Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 

Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


hydraulic  lift.  Only  $245.  Plant 
1,000  per  hour.  Write  —  ROOTSPRED. 

_ _ ST.  PETERSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA _ 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Catalog 

Free.  M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MO. 


TRY  NEW  POTAGOLD 


About  Finest  LATE  STRAWBERRY  We  Ever  Had. 

Yield.  Circular. 

WRIGHT  FARM, _ PLYMPTON,  MASS. 

EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

......  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 

black.  PURPLE  RASP- 

PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-dlrect  from  grow* 

♦rs  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce.  Fir.  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  30S-  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  )  _ ||| 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus- 

_  _  trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 

sent  free.  Write:  BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

BOX  R-128,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


6 

Plant 

1595 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyra.midal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4"  Plants 
10  6  "  with  mass  of  roots  from  2i4"  Jj 

pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  _ 

for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog  PCsrPAtO 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  20-A 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  ~  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

PEACH 
and 
APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  iOe.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25e  up.  Quality  stock 
ean’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  Information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


TKAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-58,  Allen,  Md. 


FREE 


Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cau.iflowcr,  Tomato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE.  S.  C. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 


PINES,  SPRUCES.  FIRS — Quality  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  planting 
while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 

Write  for  price  list  and  shearing  bulletin. 
ECCLES  Nurseries,  Box  65,  Dept.  Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Ptobbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. . .  6.95 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion . 6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

Mushroom  Growing  Today, 

F.  C.  Atkins .  4.50 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Modern  Gardening, 

Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone .  3,50 

All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  . $3.50 

How  to  Have  a  Green  Thumb  With¬ 
out  an  Aching  Back,  .  2.75 


Books  on  Fruif  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick .  7.50 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . 6.90 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos,  J,  Talbert .  4.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  4.00 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Plants 
Norman  F.  Childers,  James  M. 

Beattie  et  al . 3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Get  MORE  OATS  per  Acre  I 


GARRYor  RODNEY  OATS 


Plant  DIBBLE'S 
CERTIFIED 


(Stiff-strawed,  early  varieties.  Yields  up  to  100  bushels  per  acre.) 
ALSO  OFFERING  THESE  OTHER  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES: 

CRAIG,  AJAX  (certified),  DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT 

ALL  TREATED  AND  READY  TO  SOW. 

Write  today  for  our  latest  price  list  —  describes  our  complete  line  of 
tested  farm  seeds  at  reasonable  prices. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Fruit  and  Garden  Front 

in  New  Jersey 

Fungicides  for  ’58.  .  .Bulk  Apple  Boxes.  .  .Nematode  Control 
.  .  .  Asparagus  Strains  .  .  .  Greater  Tomato  Yields 

Fruit 


At  the  83rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  state  Horticultural 
Society  in  Atlantic  City  last  month. 
Spencer  Davis,  Rutgers  University 
pathologist,  predicted  that  three 
1958  apple  fungicides  would  be  sul- 
fur-captan,  captan  alone,  and  glyodin- 
captan.  B.  F.  Driggers  of  Rutgers 
observed  additionally  that  glyodin- 
ryania  controlled  most  mites  last 
year.  From  his  reduced  1957  apple 
spray  schedule,  H.  B.  Specht  report¬ 
ed  plum  curculio  to  be  the  most 
destructive  insect.  Using  glyodin  as 
the  fungicide  and  lead  arsenate,  sy- 
stox  and  ryania  as  insecticides,  the 
average  injury  he  found  in  harvested 
McIntosh  and  Stayman  apples  was 
four  per  cent  by  plum  curculio,  only 
2.8  per  cent  by  codling  moth  and 
2.2  per  cent  by  leaf  rollers. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Heuberger  of  Delaware 
said  that  the  botryosphaeria  rot  on 
apple  wood  and  fruit  beginning  as 
early  as  April  resembles  black  rot 
and  that  only  cultures  can  distinguish 
them.  Rome  and  Lodi  have  been 
most  seriously  affected  in  Delaware, 
he  said.  Drought  or  anything  reduc¬ 
ing  tree  vigor  increases  it.  Rot  is 
also  present  in  New  Jersey,  accord- 
to  R.  H.  Daines,  Rutgers  pathologist, 
who  suggested  a  pound  each  of  captan 
and  zineb  every  two  weeks  from  the 
fourth  cover  spray  until  harvest  as 
control.  Daines  advised  when  select¬ 
ing  fungicides  to  consider  their  ac¬ 
tual  disease  control,  their  effect  on 
finish  and  cracking,  and  what  they 
do  to  tree  vigor,  yield  and  fruit 
maturity.  Captan,  lead  arsenate  and 
DDT  give  best  finish  on  Golden  De¬ 
licious,  he  said.  On  Stayman,  the  best 
came  from  captan,  lead  arsenate  and 
ryania,  and  captan,  dieldrin  and 
ryania. 

It  was  revealed  at  the  meeting  that 
bulk  apple  boxes  enable  four  men 
to  move  five  times  as  many  apples 
per  hour  —  500  bushels  —  as  field 
crates  do,  Bruising  has  been  found 
no  greater  in  the  big  boxes  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
it  was  shown,  and  they  cost  only 
about  half  as  much.  Investment  in 


equipment  is  a  little  higher  and  an 
appropriate  place  must  be  made  to 
store  the  bulk  boxes,  it  was  neverthe¬ 
less  cautioned.  The  cold  storage  must 
be  the  proper  size  to  accept  them,  too. 

At  the  peach  meeting,  L.  A.  Mit- 
terling  of  Rutgers  reported  that  the 
best  combination  to  thin  Redhaven 
and  Sunrise  peaches  without  reduc¬ 
ing  yield  is  a  halp  pint  of  elgetol 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  M.  T,  Hutch¬ 
inson  of  Rutgers  reported  three  types 
of  nematodes  to  be  present  in  peach 
soils:  meadow  —  the  most  common, 
dagger  and  ring.  Fumigating  certain 
orchard  sites  seemed  advisable,  he 
thought.  The  cost  of  producing 
peaches,  as  determined  by  J.  W. 
Carncross  of  Rutgers  last  year  in  .32 
orchards  involving  783  acres,  was 
$262  per  acre  up  to  harvest,  and  $643 
total.  Variation  in  yield  ranged  from 
100  to  400  bushels,  per  acre,  he  re¬ 
ported,  with  259  bushels  the  average. 
The  cost  to  grow  a  bushel  in  above- 
average  yields  was  $2.30,  in  below- 
average  $2.92.  With  a  400-bushel 
yield,  costs  came  to  only  $1.50  per 
bushel,  he  said.  Harvest  costs  per 
bushel  were  about  the  same.  The 
most  destructive  peach  disease,  cank¬ 
er,  still  has  no  practical  control,  Dr, 
Daines  reported,  but  it  is  known  to 
infect  through  leaf  scars  in  the  Fall. 

N.  F.  Childers  of  Rutgers  report¬ 
ed  that  irrigation  of  Golden  Jubilee, 
Newday  and  Elberta  peach  orchards 
last  year  increased  yields  from  24 
to  35  per  cent.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  unirrigated  Elberta  crop  was  be¬ 
low  2.5  inches,  he  said;  on  irrigated 
trees,  only  40  per  cent.  There  was 
a  13-inch  deficiency  of  rainfall  from 
May  through  Elberta  harvest  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  he  told.  Do  not  apply  less 
than  an  inch  of  irrigation  water  at 
a  time,  he  advised;  so  as  to  avoid 
frequent  movement  of  pipes,  two  in¬ 
ches  is  even  better.  Application  of 
water  should  begin  six  weeks  ahead 
of  ripening,  he  stated,  so  this  may 
mean  three  applications  during  pro¬ 
longed  drought.  Last  year,  the  water 
was  put  on  June  1,  July  3,  and 
August  2,  E.  G.  Christ 


Vegetables 


At  the  vegetable  sessions,  R.  F. 
Stevens  of  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware  reported  that  Delaware  aspar¬ 
agus  acreage  increased  for  the  past 
eight  years  to  total  3,000  acres 
for  1957.  Tomatoes  have  shown  a 
decrease,  and  lima  beans  had  a  big 
drop  this  past  year,  he  remarked. 
But  peas  are  a  bright  spot  in  Delaware 
vegetable  production,  he  said;  with 
acreage  tripled,  their  yield  per  acre 
has  also  gone  up  twofold.  Stevens 
predicted  that  processing  crops  will 
maintain  their  overall  present  sta¬ 
tus,  but  with  some  shift  in  individual 
crops;  market  crops,  especially  pota¬ 
toes,  will  increase  slightly,  while  can¬ 
taloupes  and  watermelons  should  in¬ 
crease  as  marketing  conditions  im¬ 
prove. 

J.  H.  Ellison  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity’s  vegetable  department  declared 
that  the  commercial  asparagus  strains 
most  resistant  to  rust  generally  are 
too  low-yielding.  New  strains  like 
New  Jersey  28  and  others  from  U.  S. 
and  Holland  experiment  stations  are 
much  more  productive.  Indicating 
that  asparagus  seed  performs  better 
on  fumigated  land  than  on  untreated 
land,  he  said  there  is  a  real  problem, 
neverthless,  with  new  crowns  planted 
on  old  asparagus  land.  Research  is 
now  under  way  at  Rutgers.  Charles 
Moran  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.  indica¬ 
ted  that  asparagus  more  closely  plant¬ 
ed  than  now  being  generally  practiced 
increases  yields  greatly.  To  counter¬ 
act  California  tomato  competition. 


Francis  Stark  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  declared  that  eastern  grow¬ 
ers  must  use  only  the  improved  vari- 
ties,  that  they  can  increase  yields 
on  sandy  soils  as  much  as  25  pef 
cent  where  fertilizer  is  applied  to 
the  winter  cover  crop,  and  that  they 
must  set  only  the  best  southern  grown 
plants  they  can  obtain.  J.  W.  Carn¬ 
cross,  Rutgers  economist,  thought  it 
now  seemed  possible  to  raise  tomatoes 
with  less  irrigation  than  heretofore 
believed.  Costs  can  be  cut,  too,  and 
the  whole  watering  operation  carried 
on  with  increased  efficiency  through 
planning.  W.  O.  Drinkwater  of  Rut¬ 
gers’  vegetable  department  observed 
that  there  are  certain  times  when 
irrigation  is  most  beneficial.  But  we 
need  more  information  on  how  much 
water  should  be  used,  he  said,  and 
especially  on  the  time  it  should  be 
applied  to  growing  crops. 

Robert  Hanna,  Rutgers  soils  spe¬ 
cialist,  showed  that  by  proper  land 
management  growers  can  retain  deep¬ 
er  top  soil,  have  greater  organic 
matter  in  it,  and  obtain  much  higher 
yields.  H.  S.  Warmflash  of  Rocka- 
way,  N.  J.,  described  and  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  development  and  testing  of 
wire-bound  crates  for  vegetables. 

Officers  elected  for  1958  were: 
Charles  Maier,  Pine  Brook  vegetable 
grower,  pres.;  C.  H.  Steelman,  Jr., 
Princeton  fruit-  and  nursery-man 
vice-pres.;  Ernest  Christ,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  secy.;  and  A.  J.  Farley,  Rut¬ 
gers,  treas.  W.  B.  Johnson 


I 

I 

I 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  has 
virtually  conceded  he  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  get  his  program  of  lower 
price  supports  in  return  for  greater 
acreages  through  Congress  this  year. 
His  high-price-support  opponents  in 
Congress  have  just  about  conceded 
they  will  have  little  more  luck. 

Thus  the  pre-election  dying  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  85th  Congress  might  ap¬ 
pear  already  to  have  died  insofar  as 
farm  legislation  is  concerned.  Actual 
results,  however,  might  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  course  of  farm 
prices  and  farm  programs  during 
this  year. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
wasted  no  time  in  calling  Benson  be¬ 
fore  it  for  a  rough  going-over  ainied 
mostly  at  his  recent  decision  cutting 


dairy  price  supports  to  75  per  cent 
of  parity,  the  present  legal  minimum, 
as  well  as  his  forthcoming  request 
for  authority  to  cut  price  supports 
still  farther  not  only  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  but  also  on  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Attempts  to  reverse  Benson  on  the 
dairy  price  support  cut  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  provide  the  first  agricultural 
fireworks  of  the  session,  with  chances 
for  getting  any  bill  through  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  slim. 

Early  in  the  session,  corn  price 
supports  are  due  to  take  the  center 
of  the  stage.  Last  year,  Benson 
sought  to  have  corn  removed  from 
the  list  of  basic  commodities  guaran¬ 
teed  a  minimum  price  support  of  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  parity.  This  split 
the  farm  bloc  so  badly  that  no  corn 
law  was  passed  at  all,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  remains.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
problem  to  control  corn  production, 
to  have  farmers  disregard  corn 


acreage  allotments  and  thereby  for¬ 
feit  all  price-support  help,  plus  a 
number  of  other  factors  causing  all 
sides  to  agree  that  something  should 
be  done  about  the  crop — though  dis¬ 
agreeing  as  to  what. 

In  contrast,  the  actual  legislative 
wrangle  over  general  farm  legislation 
is  apt  to  be  unexciting  because  of  the 
likelihood  that  nothing  will  be  done. 

*  -i:  S: 

The  short-term  acreage  reserve 
part  of  the  soil  bank  program — al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  dropped  in  any 
case  after  this  year’s  crops — is  fur¬ 
ther  harrassed  by  a  law  suit  testing 
the  legality  of  Benson’s  administra¬ 
tion. 

Rep.  Henry  Reuss  (D.,  Wis.),  who 
was  one  of  the  legislators  authoring 
an  amendment  limiting  payments  to 
$3,000,  claims  in  court  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  should  be  applied  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  or  corporation,  rather  than 
to  each  farm  as  Benson  has  inter¬ 
preted  the  law.  Benson  permits  pay¬ 


ments  up  to  $3,000  for  each  farm 
under  one  ownership.  Reuss  has  not 
asked  yet  for  an  injunction  against 
payments  under  the  program  pend¬ 
ing  decision  on  the  legal  question. 
Until  he  asks  for  such  an  injunction, 
and  until  the  court  grants  one — if  it 
does,  the  suit  will  only  have  nuisance 
value. 

Court  battles  take  a  long  time,  and 
the  acreage  reserve  program  will 
probably  be  history  before  a  final 
decision  can  be  reached. 

*  *  * 

Prices  of  farm  acreages  will  not 
drop  and  may  rise  some  more  in  1958, 
according  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Boards  among  its  members. 
Some  areas  reported  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  further  price  increases  up  to  20 
per  cent,  but  there  were  a  few  pre¬ 
dictions  that  farm  land  prices  might 
drop  moderately. 

Harry  L.ando 


First  200-Bu5}iel 
New  York  Corn  Crop 

The  205  bushels  of  dry  shelled 
corn  Max  Shaul  harvested  to  the 
acre  of  his  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
cropland  last  Fall  are  believed  to 
represent  the  highest  yield  ever  made 
in  New  York.  No  other  crop  of  200 
bushels  has  been  found  recorded  of¬ 
ficially.  Two  more  Schoharie  County 
growers  made  high  yields,  too;  their 
and  Shaul’s  average  came  to  172 
bushels,  a  state  contest’s  champion¬ 
ship  total. 

The  1957  corn  contest  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Cayuga  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Service.  Once  a  hay-  and  grain 
•producing  ai'ea  with  few  dairies, 
Cayuga  County  is  still  the  leading 
corn-for-grain  producer  of  the  State. 
Since  inaugurating  its  own  corn  con¬ 
test  in  1955,  73  farmers  have  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  “100-Bushel  Club”.  To 
stimulate  interest  and  competition 
in  corn  production,  according  to  F. 
P.  Schwencke,  Cayuga’s  associate 
agricultural  agent,  the  corn  contest 
was  opened  to  the  State  last  year. 
Seven  other  counties  made  entries, 
and  101  crops  were  measured.  The 
average  yield  of  all  was  121  bushels 
per  acre.  Cayuga  County  tied  w’ith 
Ontario  for  second-place  honors  to 
Schoharie;  their  average  yields  were 
151  bushels  per  acre. 


!  Coyni  Your  Seeds, 
Count-  Your  Blessings 

This  is  a  beautiful  day  in  Korea. 
The  rice  paddies  are  turning  brown 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  Papa-San 
is  harvesting  soybeans,  red  peppers, 
milo-maize  and  the  rest  of  his  crops. 
The  red  chili  peppers  are  spread  on 
the  thatched  roofs  to  dry,  and  it 
makes  the  villages  very  colorful. 

I  wondered  why  the  Koreans  grow 
I  maize  instead  of  corn;  now  I  know. 

I  They  build  their  houses  of  lattice- 
work  frames  plastered  with  mud.  As 
wood  is  very  scarce,  the  sturdy  maize 
stalks  are  used  instead.  Dry,  it  is  like 
bamboo;  in  fact,  they  make  fans  from 
splints  of  maize-stalk. 

One  of  the  “Katusas”  (Korean 
soldiers)  explained  about  the  rice 
crop.  Rice  is  classed  in  three  cate¬ 
gories,  The  best  rice,  such  as  is 
grown  around  Seoul,  has  a  maximum 
of  107  grains  per  stalk;  that  is  the 
maximum  ever  found.  Second  class, 
such  as  is  grown  in  this  area,  has 
90  or  91  grains  per  plant  or  stalk. 
The  poorest  rice  has  70  to  80. 

Number  one  red  peppers  have  40 
seeds  each.  These  people  count  every 
seed  of  every  crop,  for  their  gardens 
are  so  tiny  that  every  ounce  of  food 
must  be  utilized. 

Sp/3  Alfred  S.  Campbell,  Jr, 


For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day.  — 
Benjamin  Franklin,  The  Way  to 
Wealth. 


( the  near-perfect  forage  feed) 


(WILT  TO  40-60*/o  MOISTURE) 


FEED  MECHANICALLY 
from  tlie  bottom 


WHY  MAKE  HAY? 


COMPARE  it  with  haymaking.  3  simple 
steps  —  cut  aiKi  windrow,  chop,  fill 
—  and  Harvestore  gives  you  a  better 
meat-  and  milk-making  forage  feed  called 
haylage.  Made  possible  only  by  sealed, 
oxygen-free  Harvestore  .  .  .  haylage  re¬ 
places  both  water-logged  grass  silage  and 
hard-to-make  hay.  Haylage  is  high  in 
dry  matter  . .  .  high  in  protein  . . .  almost 
a  complete  ration  in  itself. 

Other  advantages  .  . .  leaves  saved,  less 
weather  risk,  no  costly  mechanical  diy- 
ing  equipment. 

You  save  labor  too  .  . .  both  in  putting 
up  haylage  and  feeding  it.  Harvestore’s 
exclusive  bottom  unloader  combines  with 
your  mechanical  feeding  system  to  give 
you  chore -saving  at  its  best. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can 
take  advantage  of  all  Harvestore  feed 
processing  benefits,  mail  the  coupon. 


Through  research 


A.  O.  SMITH  CORP. 

Dept.  FIN-T8,  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  “Why  Make  Hay”  and  “Farm 
Profit  Plan”  booklet.  I’m  interested  in  increasing 

V^^rtinAl  Fnrmine^. 


CORPORATION 


Name 


Town 


..RFD 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS 

Kankakee,  Illinois 


County 


. - . State 


January  18,  1958 
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Barn  Calcite  helps 
you  be  a  better  housekeeper  ! 


keeps  barns  clean 
rednces  accidents 


You  keep  your  dairy  barn  cleaner  and  more  sanitary 
when  you  spread  low-cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid 
Barn  Calcite  on  the  floor. 


Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent  profit-wrecking  animal 
injuries  caused  by  slipping.  Its  use  also  increases 
the  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn 
Calcite! 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World  s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


This 

2-way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
antiseptic  action— directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  wri  te : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50^ 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.  R«g.  U.8.  Pal.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truii) 


Pat. 
2606551 


Deubie...$5.95 
No 

Side  '^SSitequirad 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  lupport  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  ateel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'i. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-IS,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


MLLPflk^ 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  '/s  to  V2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  Now  —  51st  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


NEW  FRONT  MOUNTED 

TRACTOR  SAW 

clear  brush,  fell  trees 

WHILE  YOU  RIDE.  CUTS  BOTH 
^HORIZONTAL  ond  VERTICAL 


Operator  controls  Saw  from  Tractor  Seat.  Cuts  Brush  at 

2  M.P.H _ Trims  Hedge. . .  Fells  and  Bucks  up  to  24  tn. 

Trees.  Tractor  Power  makes  Sawing  Faster  and  Easier. 
■^Send  Postcard  Today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  Prices.^ 
BELSAW  IMPLEMENT  CO  4088  FIELD  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY  II,  MO. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


OR  FOREST 


TREES 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  luitable  fcr  metal  or  wood,  oertect 
conditiew.  packed  In  five-gallon  tteal  tana.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6.00  per  5  lal.  eaa. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


PAT7  Barn  Cleaners.  Silo  Un- 
■  ™  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  In  barn 
cleaners  cf  other  makes.  Slide,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  eribt, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Available 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles  made 
specially  for  left  hand  use.  LEFT  HAND  PRODUCTS, 
BOX  402.  WARREN.  OHIO 

STEWART  CATTLE  CLIPPERS  REPAIR  PARTS 
and  service,  write:  L.  P.  ORTH,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


The  Farm  Income  Tax 


By  GEORGE 

Part  III 

The  Importance  of  Schedule  D 

It  is  on  Schedule  D  that  farmers 
should  always  report  income  from 
the  sale  of  capital  or  business  assets 
such  as  dairy  cows,  breeding  animals, 
machinery,  equipment,  standing  tim- 
!  her  and  all  other  assets  whether  or 
not  used  in  the  farm  business.  These 
;  types  of  income  should  never  be  re- 
I  ported  on  Schedule  F.  By  reporting 
j  them  on  Schedule  D,  only  one-half 
of  the  net  long-term  gain  is  included 
in  taxable  income,  and  all  of  the  net 
loss  may  be  fully  deductible. 

Schedule  D  is  a  single  page  form, 
but,  before  filling  it  out,  one  should 
read  the  instructions  on  its  back. 

In  a  general  way,  farm  assets  will 
fall  into  two  broad  groups.  In  one 
will  be  pi’operty  owned  by  the  farmer 
but  not  used  in  the  farm  business  to 
produce  income.  Some  examples  are 
standing  timber  held  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  dwelling  occupied  by  farmer, 
and  personal  automobile  not  used 
in  the  business.  Another  example  is 
stocks  and  bonds  held  by  a  farmer  as 
an  investment.  If  any  of  these  assets 
are  held  for  less  than  six  months, 


One  Came 

“Just  let  me  know  what  I  can  do”, 
Some  said,  and  left  the  stricken 
room. 

One  came  who  did  not  ask  anew, 
“Just  let  me  know  what  I  can  do”, 

Who  cooked  the  meal,  washed  dishes, 
too, 

Made  beds,  and  wielded  mop  and 
broom, 

“Just  let  me  know  what  I  can  do”, 
Some  said,  and  left  the  stricken 
room, 

— Russell  Pettis  Askue 


the  gain  or  loss  from  their  sale  is 
reported  at  the  top  of  Schedule  D 
under  “short-term  capital  gains  and 
losses”.  If  held  more  than  six  mon¬ 
ths,  the  gains  or  losses  are  to  be 
reported  on  line  5  of  Schedule  D 
under  “long-term  capital  gains  and 
lossess”. 

The  other  group  of  assets  includes 
items  which  are  used  in  the  farm 
business  or  are  used  to  produce  in¬ 
come.  Examples  are  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  buildings,  land  and  livestock 
held  for  dairy,  breeding  or  work  pui*- 
poses.  The  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale 
of  these  items  is  sometimes  reported 
on  line  5  of  Schedule  D  and  also 
at  the  bottom  of  Schedule  D  under 
“property  other  than  capital  assets”, 
depending  on  whether  or  not  the 
gains  exceed  the  losses.  The  taxpayer 
would  also  include  in  the  group  gains 
and  losses  from  involuntary  conver¬ 
sions  (as  by  fire,  theft,  condemnation 
or  threat  thereof)  of  depreciable 
property  or  real  estate  used  in  the 
business  and  held  more  than  six 
months,  or  12  months  in  the  case  of 
livestock. 

Generally,  most  farmers  do  not 
have  many  entries  on  Schedule  D 
in  any  one  year.  Dairymen  have  en¬ 
tries  from  the  sale  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  livestock  raisers  may  have  some 
entries  pertaining  to  the  sale  of 
breeding  animals.  If  we  add  to  this 
list  the  sale  of  standing  timber, 
we  would  include  most  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  encountered  in  any  single  year. 
When  farmers  have  several  compli¬ 
cated  problems  dealing  with  the  sale 
or  exchange  or  involuntary  conver¬ 
sion  of  capital  or  business  assets, 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  seek 
advice  from  competent  tax  advisors. 


A.  STEVENS 

How  to  Figure  Gains  and  Losses 

To  illustrate  the  steps  for  Sched¬ 
ule  D,  let  us  assume  that  a  farmer 
sold,  at  a  gain  of  $100,  a  dairy  cow 
which  he  purchased  and  held  for 
more  than  12  months;  two  dairy 
cows,  raised,  sold  at  a  gain  of  $200; 
purchased  one  dairy  cow,  killed  by 
lightning— loss  $100;  and  sold  stand¬ 
ing  timber  held  for  more  than  six 
months  at  a  gain  of  $300.  First,  com¬ 
pare  the  gains  and  losses  from  the 
sale  of  the  cows,  including  the  casual¬ 
ty  loss.  In  this  case,  the  total  gains 
add  to  $300,  and  the  loss  is  $100. 
Since  the  gains  exceed  the  losses, 
the  items  pertaining  to  the  cows 
would  be  recorded  on  line  five  of 
Schedule  D  under  “long-term  capital 
gains  and  losses”.  If  the  losses  were 
greater  than  the  gains,  then  the  trans¬ 
actions  pertaining  to  the  cows  would 
be  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  Sched¬ 
ule  D  under  “property  other  than 
capital  assets”.  Regardless  of  hov/ 
the  gains  or  losses  of  the  cows  were 
handled,  the  transaction  concerning 
the  sale  of  the  timber  would  always 
be  recorded  on  line  5  of  Schedule  D. 

In  this  example,  all  of  the  items 
would  be  recorded  on  line  5  of  Sched¬ 
ule  D,  and  the  net  long-term  gain 
would  be  $500  ($600  total  gain  minus 
$100  loss).  Only  $250  of  the  long¬ 
term  gain  would  be  transferred  to 
Form  1040  and  included  in  taxable 
income  (see  line  10,  Schedule  D). 

Prepare  Now  for  1958  Tax  Return 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  start  pre¬ 
paring  the  1958  farm  income  tax 
return.  Most  farmers  have  pi’obably 
filed  their  1957  farm  returns  and 
wmnt  to  forget  about  this  business 
for  a  while.  But  this  procedure  is  not 
recommended.  The  secret  to  doing 
a  good  job  and  making  the  task  easier 
is  to  start  now  by  keeping  a  good 
set  of  records  of  all  transactions 
during  the  year.  By  good  records 
we  do  not  mean  they  must  be  elab- 
oi'ate.  The  primary  requirement  is 
that  they  accurately  show  your  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  and  all  other 
transactions  which  affect  your  tax 
liability.  Record-keeping  is  primarily 
based  on  habit.  A  suggestion  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  habit  is  to  keep  the 
farm  record  book  in  a  location  that 
is  visited  at  least  once  a  day.  Placing 
the  record  book  on  the  kitchen  or 
dining  room  table,  a  place  which  is 
visited  three  times  a  day,  helps  to 
develop  the  habit  of  keeping  ade¬ 
quate,  complete  records.  There  are 
several  record  books  suitable  for 
farm  accounting.  The  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  can  give  you  sound  advice 
on  this  matter. 

Here  are  some  specific  suggestions 
that  will  help  to  prepare  for  1958 
tax  reporting: 

1.  Record  all  income  and  expenses 
as  they  take  place;  keep  receipts, 
bills  or  other  documents  as  proof  of 
transactions. 

2.  If  it  has  not  already  been  done, 
prepai'e  a  depreciation  schedule  list¬ 
ing  all  depreciable  assets  and  the 
amount  of  depreciatiodn  allowed. 

3.  Record  dates,  cost  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  types  of  depreciable  prop¬ 
erty  purchased  during  the  year;  this 
includes  livestock  purchased  for 
dairy,  breeding  or  work  purposes. 

4.  Record  dates  and  cost  of  any 
purchased  property  whether  or  not 
used  in  the  farm  business. 

5.  Be  sure  to  separate  in  the  rec 
ords  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
capital  or  business  assets;  it  is  very 
important  to  keep  this  type  of  income 
separate  from  other  income  because 
it  may  be  entitled  to  special  treat¬ 
ment  in  income  tax  reporting. 

6.  If  one  plans  to  sell  his  farm 
or  any  part  of  it,  he  is  urged  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  different  methods  of 
sale  before  completing  the  transac¬ 
tion.  The  method  of  sale  may  affect 
tax  liability.  Investigate  the  possi- 
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bility  of  an  installment  sale  where 
the  initial  payments  do  not  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  This 
method  may  reduce  overall  tax  lia¬ 
bility. 

7.  If  one  has  just  purchased  a 
farm,  he  should  immediately  allocate 
the  total  cost  of  the  farm  to  the 
various  types  of  property  purchased 
with  it-  For  example,  a  farmer  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  at  a  total  price  of 
$30,000,  which  included  land,  farm 
buildings,  dwelling  house,  timber  and 
some  machinery  and  equipment.  He 
immediately  assigned  a  portion  of 
the  total  purchase  price  to  each  of 
these  types  of  property.  In  the  case 
of  the  depreciable  property,  this  al¬ 
location  served  as  the  basis  for  start 
ing  his  depreciation  allov/ance.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  do  this  for 
all  farms  and  make  a  permanent 
record  of  the  allocation. 

8.  Although  the  farm  dwelling  is 
not  depreciable,  it  is  very  important 
that  one  keep  a  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  cost  of  all  im¬ 
provements  and  alterations.  This  in¬ 
formation  could  be  very  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  tax  liability 
if  and  when  the  property  is  sold. 

Wire  Size  for  llO-Volt 
Line 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a 
question  in  your  Farm  Workshop 
about  the  size  of  wire  to  use  on  a 
110-volt  electric  line  1,000  feet  long 
to  operate  a  one-fourth  hp.  pump. 

A  one-fourth  hp.  motor,  operating 
on  110  to  120  volts,  draws  between 
five  and  six  amperes  when  running 
at  full  load.  It  is  true  that  No.  14  or 
No.  12  wire  will  carry  this  amount 
of  current  without  overheating  and 
damaging  the  insulation.  However, 
in  a  distance  of  1,000  feet  a  current 
of  five  amperes  on  No.  12  wire  would 
produce  a  voltage  drop  of  about  10 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  supply 
voltage  were  120  volts  and  not  110, 
a  loss  of  10  per  cent  might  not  be 
serious  if  the  motor  could  be  started. 
However,  most  motors  will  draw 
three  to  four  times  as  much  current 
for  a  few  seconds  on  starting  as  they 
will  once  they  get  up  to  normal  speed. 

If  this  motor  were  of  a  type  that 
could  be  reconnected  to  operate  on 
220  to  240  volts,  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  No.  12  wire  and  still 
supply  sufficient  voltage  to  start  the 
pump.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Code  specifies  No.  10  as  the  minimum 
size  for  use  in  overhead  spans,  up 
to  50  ft.  between  supports.  No. 
8  for  longer  spans.  If  No.  8 
wire  were  used  for  this  motor  on 
110-volt  circuit,  the  voltage  drop 
under  running  conditions  would  be 
about  five  per  cent,  and  on  starting 
we  might  expect  a  drop  of  about  19 
volts.  A  five  per  cent  voltage  drop 
under  running  conditions  is  not 
severe,  but  on  this  long  circuit  the 
19-volt  drop  might  be  excessive  anc 
cause  difficulty  in  starting.  I  would 
be  inclined  to  recommend  either  No 
6  wire  if  the  motor  is  to  be  operatec 
at  110  volts,  or  connection  for  220 
volts  and  No.  10  wire.  M.  H.  Lloyd 


Lovely  Is  Vermont- 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  arti¬ 
cle,  “Reading,  Then  and  Now”  by 
Vermont’s  Merton  Sage  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  5  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  I  agree  with  him  100  per 
cent  on  the  pleasure  and  value  of 
good  reading,  but  I  thing  that,  if  I 
lived  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Vermont,  I  should  have  but  little  or 
no  time  for  it.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  beautiful  section  of  the  country 
than  around  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont.  I  should  not  have  time  for 
anything  but  looking  at  scenery. 
Governor  Joseph  Johnson  invited  me 
to  come  next  Summer,  too,  and  I  do 
hope  to  visit  his  magnificent  State 
again.  But  read  in  Vermont?  Not  me; 
I’ll  take  its  outdoor  looks,  the  loveli¬ 
est  that  Nature  offers. 

New  Jersey  J.  H.  Channell 

Of  the  265,000  tons  of  charcoal 
annually  made  in  the  United  States, 
about  half  is  burned  for  the  cooking 
of  food.  Between  35  and  40  per  cent 
is  used  in  the  chemical  and  metal  in¬ 
dustries  and  much  of  the  balance  is 
utilized  in  curing  tobacco,  in  poul¬ 
try  feed,  and  in  purification  of  water. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You’ll  save  with  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  ^ 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


universaT  steel  siTo  ToT  "i 

Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  | 
Please  sand  folder  without  obligation.  • 

Name 


Address 

1 

1 

Citv 

1 

1 

No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  mogre  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers,  Advance  commissions  to 
$4,00  0  pair,  plus  Cosh  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacotion,  $25,00  Reword 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84poge  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  641  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


\  MAHUAL 

i  ^RTiFlClAlf^^RY  \ 
\BREE0mG^  ^tRO  \pRof\TS 

IlF  YOU  SELL  FARMERS... 

Add  Big  Extra  Earnings . . .  Demonstrate  Valuable 
FARM  BOOKS  by  POPULAR  MECHANICS 

Show  your  farmer-customers  these  vital  books,  filled 
with  profit-building  information  . . .  and  they  order  on 
sight.  Make  up  to  $6.75  extra  profit  at  every  farm 
with  5  books  published  by  internationally-famous 
Popular  Mechanics  Press:  Veterinary  Guide,  Farm 
Manual,  Profitable  Dairy  Herd,  Hog  Profits,  Artificial 
Breeding.  Everything  farmers  need  and  want  to  know. 

IP  ■  Demonstration  Book  Set  Offer  ... 

F*  Iw  Es  C>  ■  and  Complete  Illustrated  Sales  Kit 

Rush  name,  address  today  for  complete  information 


_  on  how  you  can  make  good  money  with  PM  1  ress 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  obligation. 

W  eJfriVVWfc  POPULAR  MECHANICS  PRESS,  Dept.  24-A 

200  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicaeo  11,  Illinois 


Select  3  yr.,  8-12"  plants.  Grov/ 
info  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers.  etc. 
Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 

Postpaid  planting  time. 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX 


—  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION, 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


REPLACEMENT  OF  “OLD-STYLE”  PLUGS  WITH  SPARK- 0-MATIC’S  CAN  GIVE  YOU  UP  TO 

28  More  Horsepower 

6  Extra  Miles  Per  Gallon . . . 

Peppier  Acceleration! 

FRiE! 


Books  Worth  Having 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe - ' .  4,95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  . 4,0  ' 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Prove  It  in  Your  Car 


as 


Did  you  know  that  your  present  spark  plugs  may  be  "stealing' 
much  as  one-fourth  of  your  gas  and  power?  Old  style  plugs  just  can’t 
cope  with  today's  hi-powered  fuels  and  motors,  and  usually  "drop 
dead"  after  as  little  as  3000  miles-— that's  why  plugs  have  been  the 
most  frequently  replaced  auto  part.  BUT,  with  our  new  SPARK-0- 
MATIC's  you  end  your  spark  plug  troubles  forever!  Satisfied  SPARK- 
0-MATIC  users  everywhere  report  as  much  as  28  more  horsepower,  15%  faster 
acceleration,  and  up  to  50  extra  miles  per  tankful.  We  don't  say  you  will  get 
as  much  savings  in  a  car  that  isn't  properly  tuned,  but  we  DO  guarantee  SPARK-D 
MATIC's  will  give  your  car  MORE  clean  power  on  LESS  gas  over  a  longer  operating 
period  than  any  other  plug — or  a  new  set  FREE!  Mail  the  FREE  TRIAL  no-risk  coupon 
below  NOW!  You  can't  lose! 

The  ONLY  Plug  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE! 


pnoowi... 

Read  What  Users  Sayi 

6  iXTRA  MILES  PER  GAL. . . . 

“In  testing  a  1955  Plym.,  1  gained  over 
six  miles  per  gallon  .  .  .  OVER  90  EX. 
TRA  MILES  PER  TANK”— A.  C.  Mount, 
Summerville,  Ca.  (Other  SPARK-O-MAT^ 
IC  users  report  3  to  9  extra  miles  in 
all  makes  oj  cars.} 

10.2O/O  ACCELERATION  GAIN  . .  . 

On  a  measured  TEST  STRIP  with  an 
Olds,  speed  at  end  of  strip  was  55  MPH. 
AFTER  “SPARK-O-MATIC”  Spark  Plugs 
were  installed,  the  speed  at  end  of  strip 
increased  to  61  MPH  .  ,  .  A  G.41N  OF  6 
MPH!  Gas  mileage,  pickup  and  starting 
were  also  improved — John  Conner 
(LETTER  IN  FILE) 

15  MPH  ADDED  TO  TOP  SPEED  .  . . 

“After  installing  SP.\RK-0-MATIC  Plugs 
my  top  speed  was  increased  15  MPH  in 
a  before  &  after  test” — V.  Hastings 
— "1934  Pontiac  gained  200  RPM  with 
smoother  performance  after  SPARK-O- 
M.ATIC’s  were  installed” — J.  Ricketts 


THE  ONLY  PLUG  WITH  A 

LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

SPARK-O-MATIC’S  SIX  superior  Ground 
Electrodes  and  Heat  Control  Insulators 
are  guaranteed  to  OUTLAST  y OV R  CARI 
Each  plug  also  carries  a  EIFE  SERVICE 
REPLACEMENT  WARRA-NTY — should  any 
plug  fail  within  3  years— you  get  a  new 
one  FREE  or  on  a  pro-rated  basis. 


Only  SPARK-O-MATIC  gives 
these  advantages: 

[,  World's  ONLY  Plug  with  SIX 
Rotary  Firing  Electrodes 

It's  simple  arithmetic— SIX  Electrodes 
instead  of  one  gives  SIX  TIMES  the 
life  and  over  600%  More  Spark  Ac¬ 
tion! 

Now,  instead  of  ordinary  single  elec¬ 
trode  arcing,  you  get  a  hotter,  more  powerful  spark 
in  rapid  360°  ROTATION.  Normal  heat  erosion  is 
spread  around  the  entire  circle  and  reduced  because 
HUNDREDS  of  firing  points  share  the  load.  The  SIX 
sharp-pointed  slotted  electrodes  deliver  600%  more 
spark  action  than  most  ordinary  plugs.  Tested  at 
60,000  volts,  the  spark  is  so  hot  it  fires  in  oil  & 
under  HIGHEST  COMPRESSION. 

2*  ONLY  Plug  with  AUTOMATIC 
Heat  &  Gap  Control 

Only  SPARK-O-MATIC  will  continue  to  deliver  exact¬ 
ly  the  spark  required  for  more  complete  combustion 
at  all  speeds.  The  greater  ground  potential  provided 
by  six  electrodes  instead  of  one  allows  a  wider  gap 
for  positive  firing  of  even  spotty  or  weak  mixtures. 
This  means  higher  working  compression,  greater  pis¬ 
ton  thrust  with  MORE  R.P.M.  &  more  horsepower 
developed  on  lest  gas.  New  aircraft-type  Insulator 
runs  hot  at  low  speeds  to  avoid  fouling  and  cool  at 
highwoy  speeds  to  check  destructive  pre-ignition. 

3«D0UBLE  self-cleaning  Action 

Special  hi-compression  slotted  electrodes  design 
(Pat.  Pend.)  burns  off  carbon  deposits.  Large  turbu¬ 
lence  area  and  longer  “HOT  SCAVENGER  TIP"  in-, 
sulator  induces  flame-cleaning  of  inner  surfaces 
with  each  piston  stroke.  Plugs  run  CLEANER,  cooler, 
longer!  Stops  fouling,  "ping"  and  power  lossi 


EXTRA  BONUSI 


P*  LIFE  Aircraft  Insulator— 

So  STRONG  ...  It  Resists 
Hammer  Blows! 

Toughest  made— these  Lifetime  guaran¬ 
teed  "Jet-X"  aircraft-red  insulators 
are  made  from  costly  96%  alumina- 

- -  oxide  (sapphire  is  100%).  Diamond 

hard— withstands  even  a  hammer  blow!  Gets  rid  of 
deadly  heat  up  to  40  times  faster  than  ordinory, 
insulators.  ONE-PIECE  chrome  &  NICKEL-CADMIUM 
shell  stops  "blow-by,“  heat  erosion;  "customixes" 
your  engine! 

Spark-O-Matic's  Cost  LESS! 

SPARK-O-MATIC  Plugs  actually  cost  LESS  because  one  set 
will  outlast  up  to  10  ordinary  sets.  Yet  Spark-O-Matic’i 
cost  only  $1.25  each.  SPARK-O-MATIC’S  come  in  proper 
heat  range  &  gap  for  ALL  CARS.  TRUCKS,  TRACTORS,  etc.; 

ORDER  YOUR  REGISTERED  SET  NOW  ON  FREE  TRIAL  ... 

'MAGNA-ROD'* 
OIL  PURIFIER 

This  $2  value  FREE. 
'/n\^  if  you  mail  coupon  now! 

Magnesium  Catalyst  de¬ 
stroys  dangerous  acids. 
Cuts  wear  &  repair.  In¬ 
sert  in  on  filter  case.  $2  Value 


TRIAL  1N„ 
YOUR CAR! 


114  E.  32  St,,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NEWl-mmtr 

HI  COMPRESSION  BOOSTERS 

New  Invention  you  get  only  with 
SPARK-O-MATICS-Special  Hi-de- 
lectric  Shields  permit  steady  firing 
under  HKJHER  Compression— STOPS 
"flash-over,"  engine  missing  and 
humid  weather  voltage  loss.  "Keeps 
the  electricity  IN  the  plugs  whero 
3t  belongs." 


fPat.  Pend.) 


ALMOUIST  ENGINEERING, “TJopt.  SP-3501 
114  E.  32  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.'V; 

RUSH  postpaid^; _ registered  eels  ATTK-IS^ 

MATIC  Power-Plugs  at  $1.25  per  plug  (Set  of  6, 
$7.50;  Set  of  8,  $9.95).  (Or  send  $1,  balance 
C.O.D.)  I  v/ill  test  them  for  10  days  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  If  not  delighted.  I’ll  return  them  for 
full  refund  of  my  money! 

My  Car  is _ Year - Model - 

TYPE  OF  DRIVING:  OAVERAGE  DSLOW  DFAST 

«■  ^ 
NAME - - - - 

ADDF.ESS— - 

CITY. 


«Stale_ 


enclose  □  Check  □  Cash  □  Money  Order  g 

'DCArERS  V AGfNTs"  WANfED  “  "  *  " 


January  18,  1958 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
slble  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subraribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  mislesuling  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Meats  of  the  Future 

ECENT  discoveries  and  developments  in 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
quality  in  meats,  through  the  use  of  extremely 
small  amounts  of  certain  of  the  antibiotics,  are 
profound.  The  findings  carry  great  potentia¬ 
lities  and  will  probably  revolutionize  present 
methods  of  livestock  production,  processing  and 
merchandising.  They  represent  the  greatest 
improvement  in  meat  processing  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  refrigerator  car,  of  canning,  and 
more  recently  of  quick-freezing. 

The  initial  research  on  the  use  of  antibiotics 
for  food  preservation  was  conducted  at  the 
Canadian  Government’s  fisheries  laboratory  in 
Vancouver.  By  1950  it  had  been  found  that  the 
antibiotics  —  terramycin,  Chloromycetin  and 
aureomycin — were  highly  effective  in  increasing 
the  keeping  quality  of  fish.  This  was  especially 
true  with  aureomycin.  When  used  in  dilutions 
as  low  as  one  part  per  million,  the  results  were 
dramatic.  The  antibiotic  was  administered  by 
mixing  this  small  amount  with  flaked  ice  in 
which  the  fish  were  then  packed.  The  treated 
fish  carried  so  little  of  the  antibiotic  after 
cooking  that  10  tons  contained  only  an  amount 
comparable  to  an  average  one  day’s  medical 
dose. 

Soon  after  these  discoveries,  investigators  at 
Ohio  State  University  began  tests  with  the 
same  antibiotics  to  observe  their  effect  on  pre¬ 
venting  spoilage  in  meat.  The  method  used 
was  to  infuse  trace  amounts  of  the  antibiotic 
directly  through  the  blood  vessels  of  slaught¬ 
ered  cattle  while  the  carcass  was  still  warm. 
Again  the  results  were  dramatic.  The  usual 
method  of  processing  beef  is  to  cool  the  meat 
quickly.  The  Ohio  scientists  kept  the  anti¬ 
biotic-treated  beef  at  temperatures  of  from  75 
to  85  degrees  F.  for  several  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  not  only  was  the  meat  fresh  and 
in  good  condition  but,  still  more  significant, 
when  followed  by  cooling  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  after  being  held  at  these  high  tempera¬ 
tures  for  two  days,  the  meat  was  tender  and 
palatable.  A  tough  old  cow  was  slaughtered, 
and  one-half  of  her  carcasss  was  treated  with 
aureomycin;  the  other  half  was  untreated.  The 
treated  cuts  were  tender  and  highly  palatable, 
the  untreated  tough  and  of  poor  quality. 

Scientists  employed  by  a  pharmaceutical 
concern  have  conducted  tests  with  terramycin 
in  tropical  countries.  The  antibiotic  was  in¬ 
jected  into  the  cattle  before  slaughter.  The 
carcass  from  the  treated  animals  remained 
in  excellent  condition  after  being  kept  at 
temperatures  up  to  95  degrees  F.  for  48  hours. 
When  used  with  ice  on  dressed  poultry, 
aureomycin  has  kept  meat  fresh  and  tasty  for 
six  weeks  under  ordinary  refrigeration.  Used 
in  volume,  the  cost  is  less  than  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  per  pound. 

Commercial  use  of  aureomycin-treated  birds 
is  now  putting  chicken  on  the  dinner  table 
tasting  like  fresh-killed  poultry.  Tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  both  government  scientists  and 
commercial  firms  show  that  the  amount  of 
aureomycin  in  the  poultry  meat  is  so  small 


that  it  is  completely  lost  in  cooking.  When 
the  treated  poultry  meat  was  fed  to  people 
known  to  be  allergic  to  aureomycin,  no  ad¬ 
verse  effects  were  obtained.  Similar  tests  are 
now  being  processed  to  ascertain  the  com¬ 
plete  safety  for  other  meats  and  foods.  When 
approved  and  applied,  the  effect  on  the  meat 
industry  could  be  far-reaching.  This,  coupled 
with  the  use  of  tenderizing  enzymes  on  range 
cattle  and  old  dairy  cows,  may  result  in  con¬ 
siderable  reductions  in  grain  growing  with 
consequent  increases  in  grassland  farming. 

Farm  Bureau  Looks  Into  Eggs 

T  was  recently  reported  on  this  page  that 
the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  had  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Fletcher  Self-Control  Plan  for  the 
pricing,  merchandising  and  marketing  of  eggs. 
This  was  incorrect.  Mr.  Carlton  I.  Pickett, 
executive  secretary,  advises  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  group  recommended  that,  in  view  of 
the  apparent  merit  of  the  Fletcher  Plan,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  “examine, 
analyze  and  report  on  so-called  ‘self-help’  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  end  that  commodity  groups  may 
be  given  assistance  in  perfecting  those  which 
are  practical.” 

As  a  result  of  this  favorable  action  by  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  authorized  a 
study  of  all  self-help  poultry  and  egg  programs. 

It  is  also  good  to  report  that  NEPPCO  is 
encouraging  interest  and  discussion  along  the 
same  lines.  At  the  Boston  Poultry  Show,  Janu¬ 
ary  22-25,  NEPPCO  is  sponsoring  a  poultry  get- 
together,  the  highlight  of  which  will  be  a  panel 
discussion  on  proposals  for  a  sales  program 
that  will  tie  together  all  of  New  England’s  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  marketing  organizations. 

These  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction  for 
the  salvation  and  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
poultryman.  Only  by  frank  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  can  an  adequate,  fair-to-all  plan  be 
finally  hammered  out. 


“Ml/  Child  Is  Being  Kidnapped^’ 

ONGRESSMAN  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin 
^  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  last  year’s 
amendment  limiting  soil  bank  payments  to 
$3,000  to  any  one  farmer.  Secretary  Benson 
has  construed  this  amendment  to  apply,  not 
to  each  farmer,  but  to  each  farm,  so  that  any 
farmer  owning  more  than  one  farm  could,  by 
complying,  receive  $3,000  for  each  one  of  his 
farms. 

This  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Reuss’  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  own  amendment.  The  Wisconsin 
legislator  insists  that  no  farmer  should  receive 
more  than  the  $3,000  maximum,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  farms  he  owms. 

Suit  has  therefore  been  filed  by  Mr,  Reuss 
against  the  Secretary  to  restrain  any  additional 
payments.  There  is  serious  legal  question  as 
to  whether  he,  as  the  plaintiff,  will  sustain  any 
direct  injury  from  the  operation  of  the  soil 
bank  law.  Mr.  Reuss  believes  that,  as  a  tax- 
paper,  he  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  drain 
on  taxpayers’  money.  He  also  argues  that,  since 
he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  $3, 000-ceiling  amend¬ 
ment,  “my  child  is  being  kidnapped.” 

The  Congressman  certainly  has  political 
courage.  Let  us  hope  he  has  enough  of  that 
virtue  to  carry  his  lawsuit  through  to  the 
finish. 


Happiness  Noiv! 

We  often  say,  “Those  were  the  happy  days!” 
And  these  familiar  words  make  it  appear 
That  happiness  is  distant,  never  near. 

And  focused  only  by  a  backward  gaze. 

Thorns  thus  are  softened  in  the  outer  haze 
Of  halos  framing  rosebuds  bright  and  clear; 
Past  troubles  fade,  and  so  do  pain  and  fear — 
Past  pleasures  seem  enlarged  in  memory’s 
rays. 

Why  don’t  we  train  our  eyes  so  they  will  see 
Our  wealth  of  joy  while  still  the  joy 
abounds, 

While  all  our  present  senses  know  delight? 
Let’s  say,  “Right  now — this  minute — I  shall  be 
Aware  of  pleasant  feelings,  sights  and 
sounds, 

While  adding  to  their  sum  with  all  my 
might!” 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


Farmers  and  Their  Wells 

HAT  all  water  wells  and  deep  pits  should 
be  covered  over  to  prevent  the  downfall 
of  either  man  or  animal  has  been  almost 
axiomatic  on  the  well-kept  farmstead  for  years. 
But  with  abandonment  of  some  farms  and  the 
transformation  of  others  into  residential  areas, 
less  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  proper  pre¬ 
cautions.  All  wells  should  be  capped.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  young  Benjamin  Hooper  early  last 
year  down  a  dug  well  on  Long  Island  should 
have  been  adequate  warning  to  many.  But  re¬ 
ports  of  open  wells  are  still  regularly  made. 
Just  last  month  a  Steuben  County  farmer  lost 
a  good  heifer  when  it  fell  into  a  neighbor’s 
open  well.  Attention  to  keeping  holes  in  the 
ground  covered  over  and  impenetrable  is  well 
worthwhile.  It  can  save  an  animal,  human 
limb  —  or  life. 


There’s  a  Revolution  in  the 
Milk  Business 

Enclosed  is  a  check  to  renew  my  subscription 
to  your  magazine.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  you  for  the  realistic  attitude  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  taking  and  has  taken  of 
the  milk  situation  in  the  New  York  milkshed  and 
in  New  York  State.  You  seem  to  be  the  only  farm 
publication  which  is  either  not  intimidated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  dealers  and  co-ops.  As  dairy  farm¬ 
ers,  we  wish  to  thank  you  and  sincerely  hope  you 
continue  your  good  work. 

When  the  whole  truth  on  the  milk  situation  is 
uncovered,  I  believe  the  farmers,  who  have  felt 
that  Hoffa  is  so  bad,  will  then  find  out  that  the 
milk  industry  smells  just  as  bad.  Hoffa  has  been 
critized  for  demanding  money  from  his  members, 
but  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  also  demanding 
money  from  its  members  and  is  collecting  it  from 
every  pound  of  milk  they  produce,  and  for  what? 
To  have  capital  to  fight  farmers. 

A  lot  of  farmers  are  scared  of  the  so-called  sur¬ 
plus.  Why?  Because  they  have  been  told  about 
it  so  often  they  think  they  have  to  believe  it. 
Just  what  is  called  “surplus”?  Every  pound  of 
milk  they  do  not  label  for  fluid  milk  is  called 
“surplus”  and  they  will  admit  they  make  the  most 
money  on  milk  that  goes  into  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  Why,  then,  is  it  “surplus”?  Just  another 
device  to  fleece  the  farmers.  Actually  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  milk  and  there  will  continue 
to  be  until  we  are  paid  at  least  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Another  thing  farmers  are  afraid  of  is  that 
dealers  can  ship  milk  into  this  market  from  other 
markets.  Where  from?  Every  other  market  is 
paying  more  for  their  milk  than  we  are  getting — 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington  and 
Boston,  plus  the  “New  York  State  cities.  Yes,  they 
might  be  able  to  secure  a  few  tanks  by  paying 
higher  prices,  but  not  enough  to  help  them  much. 
In  other  words,  every  market  where  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  not  the  controlling  factor,  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  more  for  their  milk. 

Still  another  club  held  over  farmers’  heads  is 
that,  if  they  do  not  stick  with  the  co-ops,  they 
will  lose  their  market.  Just  try  inkling  to  another 
milk  company  that  you  are  planning  to  change 
markets  and  see  how  fast  their  fieldman  will  be 
there  to  convince  you  they  would  be  a  better 
market  than  the  one  you  have.  Does  that  sound 
as  if  you  would  lose  your  market? 

There’s  a  revolution  going  on  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  and  will  be  slow  because  it  is  difficult 
to  admit  even  to  oneself  that  something  that 
stai'ted  out  to  be  for  the  farmer  has  failed  so 
dismally,  but  once  the  blinders  are  ofi:,  the  truth 
is  startling.  A  dream  dies  hard  but  fear  and  the 
truth  will  kill  it.  n.  f. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Amen.  —  Ed. 


Brevities 

“God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us;  and 
cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us.”  —  Psa.  67:1. 

The  national  count  of  frozen-food  locker  plants 
early  this  year  came  to  9,894.  New  York  Stale  had 
209,  Pennsylvania  262,  New  Jersey  51  and  New 
England  154. 

Last  year’s  crop  of  certified  seed  potatoes  w’^as 
11  per  cent  greater  than  in  1956,  29  per  cent 
larger  than  average  and  the  biggest  crop  on 
record.  Some  42  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  raised 
were  Katahdins. 

At  the  start  of  1957,  total  U.  S.  population  was 
169.8  million;  at  end  of  year,  172.8  million — a  gain 
of  three  million;  with  a  birth  every  7I/2  seconds 
and  one  death  every  20  seconds.  It  is  presently 
estimated  that  the  nation’s  population  will  sur¬ 
pass  the  200-million  mark  in  the  next  nine  years. 
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caterpillar’s  D-4  crawler  tractor  is  truly  earth-moving.  It  also 
provides  plenty  of  power  to  till,  fertilize  and  harvest. 


The  new  400  Super  Diesel  four-plow  tractor  of  J.  I.  CASE  has  eight 
forward  speeds,  independent  pto  and  pressure  cooling. 


j5hN  DEERE’S  1958  420  Row-Crop  Utility  tractor  is  especially  easy  to 
mount  and  operate.  With  Mower  No.  9,  it  quickly  lays  alfalfa  down. 


Efficient  haymaking  is  just  one  job  MlNNEAPOLIS-MOLlNE’s  new 
445  tractor  has  particular  capacity  for  on  northeast  farms. 


INTERNATIONAL’S  new  330  Utility  tractor  provides  two/ three-plow 
power  for  most  any  farm  task.  There  are  35  attachments  foi  it. 


^ow^owii  yet' high  clSiring  is  ALLIES  ALMAS’' powerful  new  five- 
plow  D-17.  Gasoline  or  Diesel,  it  creates  continous  hydraulic  pressure. 


The  new  65  four-plow  model  of  MASSEY-FERGUSON  brings  to  large 
farms  all  the  advantages  of  the  weil-kuown  Ferguson  system. 


ford’s  newly  styled  and  more  powerful  tractors  are  in  two/three- 
and  four-plow  classes.  Powermaster  851  has  five-speed  transmission. 


January  18,  1958 
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Latest  research  shows  that 
high  roughage  feeding  means 

Low  Cost  in  Raising  Calves 


By  J.  W.  HIBBS,  H.  R.  CONRAD  and  W.  D.  POCNDEN 


TifE  of  the  major  expense 
items  in  dairy  production 
is  the  high  cost  of  raising 
heifers  for  herd  replace¬ 
ments.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  for  such 
placements  comes  during 
six  months,  when  most 


the  first 

calves  are  being  fed  milk  or  milk 
products  and  liberal  amounts  of 
supplemented  grain  concentrates  with 
limited  amounts  of  roughage. 

In  recent  years  research  in  calf 
nutrition  at  the  Ohio  Station  in 
Wooster  has  been  based  on  a  study 
of  factors  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  early  rumen  (paunch) 
function.  These  studies  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  high  roughage  consumption 
and  a  consequent  low-cost  system  of 
raising  dairy  calves. 

In  developing  this  system,  nearly 
400  heifers  and  about  as  many  male 
calves  have  been  raised  on  different 
variations  of  high  roughage  feeding. 
It  is  now  possible  to  make  practical 
recommendations  to  dairymen  for 
high  roughage  calf  feeding  which 
will  materially  reduce  the  costs  of 
raising  good,  growthy,  herd  replace¬ 
ments  using  mostly  home  grown 
feeds. 


If  desired,  the  hay  can  be  chop¬ 
ped  or  coarsely  ground  through  a 
three-fourths  or  one-inch  screen, 
mixed  with  the  grain  (two  parts  hay 
to  one  part  grain  by  weight)  and 
the  mixture  fed  free  choice.  This  usu¬ 
ally  results  in  a  dusty  mixture  which 
can  be  made  palatable  by  mixing 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water  and 
allowing  the  wet  mix  to  soak  be¬ 
tween  feedings. 


High  Roughage  Consumption  by 
Pellet  Feeding 

Experiments  now  in  progress  are 
aimed  at  finding  ways  of  making 
hay  more  readily  eaten  by  young 
calves.  The  palatability  or  accepta¬ 
bility  of  hay  for  cattle  and  especial¬ 
ly  young  calves  is  closely  associated 
with  its  physical  characteristics. 
Coarse  stemmy  hay  and  harsh,  over- 
dried  hay  can  be  rendered  more 
palatable  by  chopping  or  grinding 


duvaniages  must  oe  balanced  against 


the  added  c.pst  of  grinding  antj 
pelleting  the  hay  and  grain.  The 
ultimate  practical  application  of  the 
already  demonstrated  advantages  of 
pelleting  roughage  for  certain  classes 
of  livestock  (calves,  lambs,  etc.) 
must  await  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  roughage  pelleting  equip-i 
ment. 


Provide  Water,  Minerals,  Vitamins 


Fresh  water  should  be  provided 
at  all  times.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  calves  on  high  roughage 
diets  be  encouraged  to  drink  water 
at  the  time  milk  feeding  is  stopped. 
In  cold  weather  warm  water  offered 
after  milk  feeding  will  help.  Salt 
and  bone  meal  should  be  available 
in  separate  containers  so  that  the 
calves  are  not  forced  to  eat  salt  in 
order  to  get  bone  meal  and  vice 
versa. 


High  roughage  feeding  for  calves  and 
heifers  is  not  only  less  costly,  it  may 
result  in  eventual  higher  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  This  Holstein  weighed  335 
pounds  at  six  months. 


Ten-thousand  units  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  vitamin  A  per  day  should  be  fed 
in  the  milk  during  late  winter  and 
early  spring  months  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  intake  of  this  important 
vitamin. 


Why  High  Roughage  Feeding 


Rumen  (Cud)  Inoculations 


Two  factors,  other  than  lower  cost, 
point  to  the  advisability  of  high 
roughage  feeding  for  dairy  heifer 
calves;  (1)  Improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  harvesting  and  storing  high 
quality  roughage  on  the  farm;  and 
(2)  The  evidence  that  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  from  studies  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
other  research  institutions  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  that  heavy 
grain  feeding  of  heifers  may  im¬ 
pair  their  future  milk  production. 

The  high  roughage  .  system  in 
general  involves  limited  milk  feed¬ 
ing  for  about  seven  weeks,  free- 
choice  feeding  of  good  quality,  most¬ 
ly  legume  hay  after  three  days  of 
age  and  the  use  of  a  simple  grain 
mixture  limited  to  about  one-half 
the  poundage  of  hay  being  consumed. 
This  encourages  early  development 
of  the  rumen,  including  both  ca¬ 
pacity  for  adequate  hay  consump¬ 
tion  and  microorganisms  needed  for 
its  digestion.  In  this  system  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  high  quality  protein 
and  vitamins  of  the  B  complex 
group  are  provided  by  the  synthetic 
processes  of  the  rumen  microorgan¬ 
isms;  this  makes  it  possible  for  the 
calves  to  develop  normally  on  a 
simplified  ration. 


In  most  of  our  experimental  work 
cud  inoculations,  using  fresh,  warm 
cuds  from  older  cattle  in  the  herd, 
were  given  each  calf  at  approxi¬ 
mately  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six 
weeks  of  age.  The  inoculations  were 
used  and  have  been  recommended 
on  the  basis  that  many  of  the  kinds 
of  rumen  microorganisms,  including 
both  bacteria  and  protozoa,  usually 
seen  in  the  rumen  of  dairy  cows  can 
be  established  by  no  other  known 
method  during  the  first  few  months. 
Also,  greater  cellulose  and  protein 
digestibility  of  the  feed.  Changes  in 
proportion  of  rumen  volatile  fatty 
acids  and  increased  thiamin  synthesis 
in  the  rumen  of  inoculated  calves 
suggested  that  there  may  be  ad¬ 
vantages  in  inoculating  young  calves 
on  high  roughage  diets. 


coarsely  through  a  %-  or  one-inch 
screen. 

Various  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  free  choice  feeding  of  high 
roughage  pellets  made  from  coarsely 
ground  alfalfa  hay  (Vs-inch  screen) 
and  a  simple  grain  mixture  (two 
parts  hay:  one  part  grain — pellets 
y4-inch  diameter)  increased  growth 
and  feed  consumption,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  weeks.  Although  cer¬ 
tain  typical  rumen  microorganisms 
did  not  become  established  when 
high  roughage  pellets  were  fed,  earli¬ 
er  rumen  function  was  obtained 
than  when  loose  hay  and  grain  were 
fed. 


Other  advantages  observed  in  high 
roughage  pellet  feeding  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  were:  (I) 
Prevention  of  selective  eating.  (2) 
Simplification  of  feeding  hay  and 
grain  in  the  desired  proportions. 
(3)  Reduction  In  labor.  (4)  Elimin¬ 
ation  of  waste.  (5)  Ease  of  adding 
microingredients  such  as  vitamin 
supplements  and  antibiotics.  These 


In  the  high  rougnage  pellet  feed-i 
ing  experiments  we  have  carried  out,; 
the  milk  feeding  schedule  indicated! 
in  Table  I  was  used.  The  high  rough! 
age  pellets  were  fed  free  choice  to  I 
four  months  of  age.  Loose  hay  and 
grain  were  fed  after  four  months  at 
a  2:1  hay  to  grain  ratio,  with  a  four- 
pound-per-day  grain  limit  for  Hol- 
steins  and  a  three-pound-per-day 
grain  limit  for  Jerseys.  Holstein 
calves  fed  in  this  way  consumed  an! 
average  of  427  pounds  of  high  rough-: 
age  pellets,  646  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay, 
and  272  pounds  of  a  simple  grain 
mixture  during  the  first  six  months. 
Total  feed  cost  to  six  months  in¬ 
cluding  466  pounds  of  milk  was: 
$50.58  (16  cents  per  pound  of  grain). 
Final  average  body  weight  at  six 
months  was  410  pounds.  Correspond 
ing  feed  cost  for  Jerseys  was  $33.65 
to  six  months  with  a  final  average 
body  weight  of  262  pounds.  (Feed 
costs  used  were:  Milk  $4.50  per  100 
pounds,  high  roughage  pellets  $2.50 
per  100  pounds,  hay  $30  per  ton, 
grain  $3.40  per  100  pounds.) 

It  is  suggested  that  in  practice  high 
roughage  pellets  be  fed  free  choice 
for  only  about  eight  weeks.  At  this 
age  the  ration  can  gradually  be 
changed  to  loose  hay  and  grain  using 
the  suggested  grain  feeding  sched¬ 
ule  to  approximate  a  2:1  hay  to  grain 
ratio.  When  this  is  done,  hay  should 
be  offered  free  choice  after  six  weeks 
of  age.  Early  pellet  consumption  can 
be  encouraged  by  placing  a  handful 
of  pellets  in  the  milk  buckets  after 
milk  feeding. 


Variations  in  Feed  Costs 


Considerable  variation  in  feed  cost 
to  six  months  for  calves  raised  on 
different  systems  results  from  differ¬ 
ent  amounts  of  milk  used  and  the 


Milk  Feeding;  Hay  and  Grain  Feeding 


A  suggested  milk  feeding  schedule 
is  indicated  in  Table  I.  In  this 
schedule  extra  milk  is  provided  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  to  help  meet 
the  high  nutritive  requirements  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  and  thus  allow  the 
calf  to  get  off  to  a  vigorous  start  in 
life. 

Good  quality  hay,  preferably  soft 
textured  second  or  third  cutting,  con¬ 
taining  at  least  three-fourths  le¬ 
gumes  should  be  offered  free  choice 
after  the  third  day.  Always  feed  10 
to  15  per  cent  more  than  the  calf 
will  clean  up  and  change  each  day 
after  the  calf  is  eating  about  one- 
half  pound  daily.  The  refuse  need 
not  be  wasted  but  can  be  fed  to  older 
cattle.  Weigh  or  estimate  frequently 
the  amount  of  hay  being  eaten  to 
help  in  the  adjustment  of  grain  feed¬ 
ing  to  a  2:1  hay  to  grain  ratio.  A 
suggested  grain  feeding  schedule 
which  will  help  in  maintaining  a  2:1 
hay  to  grain  ratio  is  shown  in  Table 
II  . 


Our  data  thus  far  indicate  that  cud 
inoculations  do  not  result  in  in¬ 
creased  growth  or  better  perform¬ 
ance  when  good  quality  hay  is  fed 
in  a  2:1  ratio  with  a  simple  grain 
mixture.  Therefore,  when  good 
quality  hay  is  available,  cud  inocu¬ 
lations  can  be  omitted  in  the  high 
roughage  system  as  it  has  been  out¬ 
lined.  Research  has  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  inoculations  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial  when  feeding  poorer  quality 
rouhage,  when  changing  from  high 
grain  feeding  to  high  roughage  feed¬ 
ing,  or  when  discontinuing  prolonged 
antibiotic  feeding.  Dried  rumen - 
preparations  have  been  found  to  be 
of  no  value  in  establishing  rumen 
microorganisms  or  in  improving 
calf  performance. 


Pushbutton 


Calf  Performance 


Holstein  calves  fed  on  the  high 
roughage  system  at  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  consumed  an  average  of  350 
pounds  of  whole  milk,  820  pounds  of 
good  hay  and  350  pounds  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  grain  mixture.  Total  feed  cost 
was  $39.75  to  six  months  of  age,  or 
15  cents  per  pound  of  gain  using 
current  prices.  Average  body  weight 
at  six  months  was  369  pounds.  Aver¬ 
age  feed  cost  for  Jerseys  was  $28.34 
and  their  body  weight  at  six  months 
was  237  pounds. 


About  40  per  cent  of  the  feed  cost 
to  six  months  was  for  whole  milk. 
The  use  of  a  good  milk  replacer 
would  further  reduce  the  cost. 
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cost  and  amount  of  starter  used. 
Average  cost  for  Holstein  calves 
raised  on  the  di’y  starter  system  was 
$56.47  at  the  Ohio  Station  (23  cents 
per  pound  of  gain)  where  350  pounds 
of  whole  milk,  680  pounds  of  calf 
starter  and  grain  and  380  pounds  of 
hay  were  fed. 

Research  on  development  of  early 
rumen  function  and  high  roughage 
i  feeding  of  calves  is  being  continued. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  now  available 


to  show  that  satisfactory  herd  re¬ 
placements  or  feeders  for  dairy  beef 
production  can  be  raised  at  lower 
cost  using  the  high  roughage  system 
than  with  other  available  feeding 
methods.  This  is  accomplished  by  de¬ 
veloping  and  taking  fullest  advantage 
of  the  calf’s  inherent  capacity  to 
consume  and  digest  large  amounts 
of  roughage  and  produce  high  quali¬ 
ty  protein  and  B  complex  vitamins 
in  the  rumen. 


Table  I  —  Whole  Milk 

Feeding  Schedule 

Large  breeds 

Small  breeds 

Days  of 

(Holsteins) 

(Jerseys) 

age 

Ib./day 

Ib./day 

0—  3 

Nurse  Dam 

Nurse  Dam 

4—  7 

16 

10 

Feed  one-half  the  daily  amount  at 

8—14 

12 

8 

each  of  two  feedings  (A.  M.  and 

15—21 

10 

6 

P.M.).  Milk  feeding  should  be 

22—28 

10 

6 

extended  beyond  7  weeks  if  calves 

29—35 

10 

6 

are  slow  in  starting  to  eat  dry  feed. 

36—42 

10 

6 

A  good  milk  replacer  can  be  substi- 

43—45 

8 

4 

tuted  for  all  or  part  of  the  whole 

46—49 

4 

2 

milk  after  the  second  week. 

50— 

0 

0 

The  Art  of  Making  Butter 


If  art  is  but  attention  to  small  de¬ 
tails,  then  making  good  butter  is  an 
art.  Much  of  my  life  has  been  spent 
on  farmlands  where  farm  butter¬ 
making  is  common  practice.  That 
their  small,  well-kept  herds  make 
excellent  butter  is  a  matter  of  pride 
with  the  farmers  and  farm  women 
here. 

When,  soon  after  our  marriage,  we 
moved  to  our  own  farm,  tied  to  the 
back  of  a  farm  wagon  loaded  with 
furniture  a  cow  went  with  us.  After 
we  bought  more  cows,  we  marketed 
some  fluid  milk,  but  we  have  always 
made  butter  on  the  farm  for  the  past 
45  years. 

At  first,  milk  was  set  in  pans 
placed  on  racks,  and  then  cream  was 
skimmed  into  stone  jars  to  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place  until  enough  was  col¬ 
lected  for  churning.  Later,  an  innova¬ 
tion  was  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
tin  tank  called  a  Cooley  Creamer. 
Milk  in  this  was  diluted  with  a  small 


amount  of  water,  and,  when  the 
cream  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
milk,  the  latter  was  drawn  off  by  a 
spigot  at  the  bottom.  A  long  inset 
of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  tarJt 
showed  when  only  cream  remained. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  our  old  primi¬ 
tive  methods  to  today’s  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter,  but  the  same  essen¬ 
tial  care  must  still  be  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fine  fresh  flavor  of  country 
butter.  Absolute  cleanliness,  careful 
timing,  healthy  cows,  and  sanitary 
surroundings  are  chief  requisites. 
Off-flayors  can  result  from  delayed 
churning  —  especially  in  Winter,  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  herd,  and  cows  grazing  in 
pastures  where  leeks  and  other  strong 
weeds  grow. 

For  me  there  is  ever  satisfaction  in 
warm  fresh  milk,  thick  cream,  new 
buttermilk,  fragrance  of  clover, 
friendly  animals— the  farmlands  and 
their  golden  butter. 

Potter  Co.,  Pa.  Mae  C.  Smiih 


Table  II  —  Grain  Feeding  Schedule 


Age 

(Weeks) 

Large  breeds 
(Holsteins) 
Ib./day 

Small  breeds 
(Jerseys) 

Ib./day 

0—4 

0.0 

0.0 

5 

0.5 

0,3 

6 

0.7 

0.5 

7 

0.9 

0.7 

Suggested  Grain  Mix* 

8 

1.2 

0.9 

Ground  or  cracked  shelled  corn  — 

9  &  10 

1.6 

1.2 

500  lb. 

11  &  12 

2.0 

1.5 

Ground  or  crimped  oats — 365  lb. 

13  &  14 

2.4 

1.8 

Soybean  oil  meal — 125  lb. 

15  &  16 

2.8 

2.0 

Iodized  salt — 10  lb. 

17  &  18 

3.2 

2.2 

19  &  20 

3.6 

2.4 

21  &  22 

4.0 

2.6 

*In  some  cases  the  regular 

23  &  24 

4.0 

2.8 

dairy  herd  mix  would  be  satis- 

25  &  26 

4.0 

3.0 

factory. 

The  above  amounts  of  grain  fed  during  the  week  indicated  will  approximate  a  2:1  hay 
to  grain  ratio  based  on  the  average  calf  of  each  breed,  when  loose  hay  is  fed  free  choice. 
Adjustments  should  be  made  for  extra  large  and  small  calves  so  that  a  2:1  hay  to  grain 
ratio  IS  maintained,  with  a  4  lb, /day  grain  limit  for  large  breeds  (Holsteins)  and  a 
3  Ib./day  grain  limit  for  small  breeds  (Jerseys). 


Research  on  Tranquilizers 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
both  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
stress  on  livestock  result  in  mone¬ 
tary  losses  every  year.  Among  the 
more  common  causes  of  these  up¬ 
sets  are  such  conditions  as  loading, 
shipping  and  unloading;  improper 
handling  while  in  transit;  getting 
used  to  new  feed  lot  or  grazing  en¬ 
vironment;  the  weaning  period;  cas¬ 
tration  and  dehorning;  and  mixing 
strange  groups  of  animals. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  scientists 
and  veterinarians  in  Kansas  City,  at¬ 
tention  was  focused  on  methods  of 
correcting  livestock  stress  effects  by 
the  use  of  tranquilizers.  In  demon¬ 
strations  held  at  the  sponsor’s  labora¬ 
tory  farm,  a  tranquilizer  drug  was 
injected  into  the  livestock  by  using 
a  special  syringe  propelled  by  a  modi¬ 
fied  air  rifle.  Unruly  and  excited 


animals  soon  became  quiet  from  the 
effects  of  the  drug,  with  no  apparent 
adverse  after-effects. 

It  is  emphasized  that  treatment 
of  this  kind  should  be  administered 
only  by  a  veterinarian.  The  use  of 
tranquilizer  drugs  in  feeds  is  still 
in  the  process  of  experimentation  and 
study.  Its  general  use  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  USDA,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  in  order  to  make  sure 
there  is  no  residual  carry-over  of  the 
drug  when  such  animal  products  are 
consumed  as  food. 

Most  of  the  large  pharmaceutical 
firms  in  the  United  States  are  now 
producing  tranquilizers  for  human 
use.  Some  of  the  drugs  in  more  com¬ 
mon  use  include  Diquel,  Serpasil, 
-Atarax,  Paxital,  .Miltown,  Thorazine, 
Equanil  and  Raudixin.  h.  w.  d. 


MILE^of  walking  and  washes  clean  aatomaticallh 


LET  THE  SURGE  EARN  ITS  OWN 
WAY— 24  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Planning  help  for  your  Surge  Siphon  Parlor  or  Stan¬ 
chion  pipe  line  is  FREE.  Ask  your  Surge  Dealer. 
Get  latest  information  on  the  SURGE  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN. 

Only  $5  down  installs  a  Surge  Bucket  Milker. 
FREE  demonstration  on  jmur  farm. 


Touch  the  ELECTROBRAIN  pushbutton  dial  and 
mur  Surge  pipe  line  washes  shining  clean  —  by 
tself — inside  its  entire  length.  At  the  same  time, 
t  washes  the  teat  cups,  too! 

Mother  and  the  kids  and  YOU  are  happier  when 
he  old  scrub  brush  and  milk-lugging  chores  are 
[one  ancl  forgotten.  The  steps  it  saves  count  up  to 
nany  miles  a  year. 

Transparent  breaker  cups  let  you  see  genuine 
•urge  Tug  &  Pull  . . .  milking  faster,  holding  teat 
ups  safely  down,  stripping  clean,  saving  lots  of 
une  and  stoop  work.  Tug  &  Pull  goes  after  that 
xtra  profit  pint  per  cow! 

Your  SURGE  SERVICE  DEALER  is  a  factory- 
ained  SERVICE  SPECIALIST.  His  special 
•URGE  SERVICE  TRUCK  is  equipped  to  handle 
ny  service  problem.  He  has  a  planning  kit  to  help 
[OU  lay  out  your  new  Pipe  Line  Milker.  And  he 
^lls  on  every  Surge  owner  regularly  to  be  sure  the 
urge  keeps  on  milking  cows  faithfully  730  or  more 
'uies  a  year. 

Copyright  1958,  Bobson  Bros.  Co. 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WiS. 


,  Less 
Blade 


BLADE  TILTS, 

TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

All  cast  iron  and  steel  construction, 
precision  ground  cast  iron  table. 
Price  includes  massive  cast  iron  and 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor 
drive  that  fits  any  motor.  Cross  cuts, 
rips,  bevels,  mitres,  dadoes,  cuts 
compound  angles  —  everything^  ex¬ 
pected  of  saws  costing  four  times 
as  much. 

Send  check,  or  M.O.  C.O.D.'s  ac¬ 
cepted  with  $1  deposit.  Act  Now  — 
while  supply  of  1957  model  lasts. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 
DURING  MODEL  CHANGEOVER 

We  start  soon  on  1958  models.  Dur¬ 
ing  model  changeover  you  can  have 
this  1957  model  at  a  saving  of  $15. 
Send  check  or  M.O.,  or  sent  C.O.D. 

Free  IQ-Day  Trial  Money-Back  Guar. 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If 
you  ore  not  satisfied  that  it  does 
the  work  of  any  tilt  arbor  saw  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  return  for  imme¬ 
diate  money  back  guarantee. 

SENT  EXPRESS  COLLECT 
We  reserve  right  to  refund  money  if 
stock  is  exhausted 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  t  TOOL  CO. 

ROYERSFORD  5,  PA. 


Protect  yo«r  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  No  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milk«r.  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 

20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


LOWEST  IN  COST 


kr 


fon 


fOLDCR 


Z’ooaa 


newton,  IOWA 


TRSATtNe 

MASTITIS 

SPECIFY 


Now  by  direct  Mail 
12cc  disposable  Syringe 
Containing:  100,000 
I  Units  Penicillin,  250  mg 
'  Dlhydrostreptomycin, 

60  mg.  Neomycin 
As  low  as 


$3.50  pen  pozcN 


Purchasing  Mastitis  Ointments 
at  wholesale.  _  . .  „  „ 

CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 
BOX  97,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
SI  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  : 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both-— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee, 

•Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


. 

This  electrically-operated,  portable 
crop  dryer  on  the  Wilcox  Farm, 
Horseheads,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y., 
drives  moisture  from  corn  in  the  crib 
and  next  Summer  is  moved  to  dry 
hay  in  the  mow. 

services.  Now  they  need  as  much  as 
300.  A  dairy-barn  may  need  200-am¬ 
pere  service. 

The  buildings  on  the  Wilcox  farm 
were  wired  years  ago  when  electri¬ 
city  was  used  only  for  lighting,  and 
the  wires  used  were  adequate  for 
that.  But  farm  help  became  scarce 
and  electrical  equipment  was  install¬ 
ed  to  take  the  place  of  hired  hands. 
Every  time  a  new  piece  of  electrical 
equipment  was  installed,  Mr.  Wilcox 
had  to  string  more  wires  to  the  build¬ 
ing  that  housed  it,  or  run  the  risk 
of  overloading  the  circuits  already 
installed.  Overloaded  circuits  were 
dangerous  and  uneconomical. 

He  wanted  to  increase  the  size  of 
his  dairy  and  farm  business.  He  real¬ 
ized  the  work  that  electrically  opera¬ 
ted  equipment  could  do  for  him  and 
the  time  that  it  would  save,  if  he 
could  rely  on  electricity  for  power. 
So  he  decided  to  modernize  his  farm 
electrical  system.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  substantial  investment 
and  that  it  should  be  well  planned. 
So  he  turned  to  a  farm  service  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  local  public  utility 
company  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Wilcox  used  the  “power  pole” 
system.  The  wires  come  from  the 
company’s  transformers  to  a  central 
pole  located  about  half-way  between 
the  barn  and  the  farm  house.  The 
meter  is  located  on  this  pole.  From 
it,  wires  of  the  right  size  for  the 
load  they  are  to  carry  go  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  farm  buildings.  The  system  is 
grounded  at  the  pole  by  three  10- 


All  the  electric  current  for  the  Wil¬ 
cox  Farm  comes  into  and  goes  out 
of  this  central  power  pole.  The  farm- 
rate  meter  is  at  its  base,  and  the 
system  is  grounded  here. 

the  mow  over  the  cows.  Then  he 
moved  it  to  the  crib  and  dried  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  bushels  of  not-too-ma- 
ture  corn  with  it.  Outlets  conveniently 
placed  make  this  possible.  His  dairy 
feed  is  custom  ground.  A  feed  dealer 
brings  the  grinder  to  the  farm  and 
grinds  the  home-grown  grain  and 
mixes  it  with  high  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  outlets  where 
he  may  “plug  in.” 

The  new  system  is  safe.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  knows  that  the  wires  are  ade¬ 
quate.  The  circuits  are  properly  fused. 
No  wires  are  getting  hot  because  of 
overloads.  And  it  is  economical.  Large 
-sized  wires  carry  electricity  effi¬ 
ciently.  Motors  work  to  capacity.  He 
is  getting  the  use  of  all  the  electricity 
he  pays  for. 

The  new  system  is  expandable. 
Wires  from  the  pole  to  the  buildings 
are  large  enough  to  carry  all  the 
electricity  that  will  be  needed  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  equipment  that  will  be  used 
there.  While  additional  circuits  may 
be  needed  within  the  buildings,  these 
can  be  connected  at  the  panel. 

Most  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  wiring  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  solved. 


New  York 


E,  C.  Grant 
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MODEL  CHANGEOVER  SALE! 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bunk  Feeders  □  Student  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Here  is  a  dairyman  who  has 
solved  many  a  problem  with 

A  Modern  Electrical  System 


Stanley  Wilcox,  dairyman  of  Horse- 
heads,  New  York,  is  pleased  with  the 
modern  electrical  system  he  has  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  farm  buildings.  His 
lights  are  bright.  His  motors  start 
easily  and  work  to  capacity.  He  has 
convenient  outlets  for  large  and  small 
appliances  operated  by  electricity. 
Electricity  is  doing  more  work  for 
him  than  ever  before.  The  work  is 
done  efficiently  and  economically. 
Electricity  helps  him  milk  his  cows, 
unload  his  silo,  pump  his  water,  ele¬ 
vate  his  hay  and  dry  it  in  the  mow. 
It  heats  the  water  in  the  milk  house, 
and  cools  the  milk.  It  grinds  his 
feed.  Best  of  all,  he  is  getting  the 
use  of  all  the  electricity  that  he  is 
paying  for.  None  is  used  up  or  wasted 
by  inadequate  wires. 

Farmers  are  using  more  electricity 
today  than  ever  before.  The  consump¬ 
tion  on  farms  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  past  10  years.  Larger  ampere 
capacities  are  needed  when  many 
electrical  appliances  are  used.  Years 
ago,  homes  might  use  20-30  ampere 


foot  metal  rods  driven  their  length 
into  the  soil.  The  wires  are  large 
enough  to  carry  all  the  electricity 
used  now  or  all  that  will  be  needed 
in  the  future.  Within  each  building 
they  lead  to  a  main  switch  and  to 
a  panel.  The  sv/itch  can  shut  off  all 
the  electricity  going  into  the  build¬ 
ing.  From  the  panel  the  required 
number  of  circuits  leads  to  the  various 
pieces  of  equipment.  Each  circuit, 
of  course,  has  its  own  switch  and 
fuse  box  and  is  wired  according  to 
its  needs  with  the  right  size  of  wire. 
New  circuits  may  be  installed  by  con¬ 
nections  made  at  the  panel. 

There  are  several  circuits  in  the 
dairy  barn  already.  The  milk  house 
with  its  lights,  hot  water  heater,  and 
milk  cooler  are  on  one.  The  silo 
unloader  has  a  circuit  by  itself.  An¬ 
other  circuit  provides  for  some  of 
the  lights  in  the  stable  and  for  the 
milker.  Another  provides  lights  in 
the  mow  and  outlets  for  the  hay 
drier  and  hay  elevator. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  buildings. 
The  circuits  in  the  house  provide 
for  lights  and  the  numerous  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  used  there.  Circuits 
in  the  garage  provide  for  lights,  a 
welder,  and  outlets  for  “plugging  in” 
a  crop  drier  to  dry  corn  in  the  crib 
attached. 

Last  year  Mr.  Wilcox  used  his 
portable  drier  to  dry  bales  of  hay  in 


INTRODUCES  THE 

WORLD’S  STRONGEST 


BARN  CLEANER  CHAIN 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 
Bigger,  heavier  and  50%  stronger  this 
nevr  BADGER  Chain  has  50%  more  Nvear- 
ing  surface  at  wearing  points  than  the 
present  popular  Badger  chain.  Full  center 
webb  design  eliminates  any  stretch. 
Pioneers  in  4-way  flex  chain,  Badger  now 
has  made  the  greatest  advance  barn 
cleaner  chain  design. 

BADGER  HAS: 

•  The  largest  pins 

•  The  heaviest  forgings 

•  The  biggest  flat  bar 

•  New  positive  paddle  location 

•  Forged  paddle  link  50% 
stronger 

•  Rivets  double  swedge  for 
larger  heads 

•  Smooth  construction  for  clean¬ 
liness 

•  Designed  for  the  largest  barns 

Manufacturers  olso  of  the  fomous 
Badger  Silo-Unloader,  Bunk  Feeder 
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This  yearling  of  Green  Meadow 
Farms,  Bareville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
was  grand  champion  Hampshire  ewe 
at  the  International  Livestock  Show 
in  Chicago  last  month. 

Beef  Cattle  Course  At 
Cornell  Jon.  27-31 

Feeding,  marketing,  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  cattle  breeding,  a  slaughter- 
cattle  grading  clinic,  fitting,  showing, 
appraising,  commercial  production, 
and  meetings  with  national  breed 
association  representatives  will  high¬ 
light  the  seventh  annual  Beef  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Short  Course  to  be  held  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
the  week  of  Jan  27. 

A  cattle  clinic  will  give  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  class  cattle  both  on  foot  and 
in  carcass.  Students  will  not  only 
grade  cattle  but  also  estimate  dress¬ 
ing  percentages  and  loin-eye  areas. 
The  last  two  days  of  the  course  will 
feature  discussions,  demonstrations 
and  practice  on  getting  cattle  ready 
for  shows  and  sales,  plus  special  ses¬ 
sions  for  commercial  producers. 

All  beef  producers — experienced  or 
beginner,  purebred  or  commercial  — 
should  find  the  program  worthwhile; 
ladies  are  welcome.  The  course  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  at  Cornell  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  state  beef  associations.  In¬ 
struction  will  be  by  more  than  30 
persons  from  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agi’iculture,  breeders,  association 
representatives  and  livestock  market¬ 
ing  personnel.  For  application  forms, 
programs  or  other  details,  get  in 
touch  with  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  write  to  M.  D.  Lacy,  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Raynek’s  Berry  Book  —  Every 
berry  grower  and  gardener  will  find 
this  illustrated  catalog  interesting 
and  helpful.  It  gives  reliable  infer 
mation  on  all  leading  varieties  of 
strawberry  plants  and  tells  which 
varieties  are  best  suited  for  particu¬ 
lar  areas.  It  covers  a  wide  variety  of 
nursery  stock,  including  blueberries, 
asparagus,  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
nut  treet,  etc.  It’s  free.  Write  Rayner 
Bros.,  Inc.  Salisbury  15,  Maryland. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Catalog  —  If  you 
grow  farm  crops,  you  will  want  a 
copy  of  this  free  farm  seed  catalog. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  shows 
many  varieties  in  natural  coloix  It 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  all 
popular  varieties  of  corn,  oats,  po¬ 
tatoes,  grass  seed,  etc.  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Northeast.  This  book 
contains  the  kind  of  information 
practical  farmers  want  and  need.  It 
will  be  mailed  without  charge.  Ad¬ 
dress  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower, 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“What,  Shovel  Silage?”  —  There’s 
little  question  that  getting  down  si¬ 
lage  is  one  of  dairy  farming’s  most 
time-  and  energy-consuming  opera¬ 
tions. There  is  satisfaction  in  handling 
good  feed  produced  on  the  farm— the 
cattle  relish  it —  but  it’s  work  merely 
to  climb  the  ladder,  and  then  there’s 
the  toil  and  sweat  of  forking  the 
stuff  out  and  down.  Frozen  silage, 
poor  light  and  the  ever-present  hazard 
of  poking  the  tines  of  the  fork  into 
the  foot  complicate  the  task.  The 
automatic  silo  loader,  either  at  top 
or  bottom,  is  one  of  the  truly  valuable 
new  pieces  of  dairy  farm  equipment. 
Many  claims  about  mechanical  pro¬ 
gress  on  American  farms  may  be 
plenty  exaggerated— you’d  think  there 
was  no  work  to  farming — but  silage 
unloaders  certainly  do  cut  down  on 
back-bending  labor.  Badger  Northland 
Inc.  has  published  a  complete  book¬ 
let  on  silo  unloaders  and  bunk  feed¬ 
ers.  Sample  layouts  are  shown,  and 
there  are  many  valuable  equipment 
suggestions.  Copies  are  available 
from  Badger  Northland  Inc.,  Kaukau- 
na,  Wis.  upon  request.  Its  contents 
are  applicable  to  both  dairy  and  beef 
operations. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

Hillsdale,  Columbia  County  New  Ifork  State  k 

ANNOUNCES  ITS 

FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL 
BRED  GUT  and  BOAR  SALE 

Februaryl, 1958-1:00  P.M.  aHI)eFarm_ 

We  wijl  be  selling  approximately  60  bred  Yorkshire  and  ^rkshire  Gilts  ard  to 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Fall  Boars  which  by  sale  time  should  be  L*arMe3t 
Certified  and  tested  for  Feed  Conversion. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  U.  S.  A.  straight  Irish  imported  Gilts  will  be  offered  tor  sale 

SI^Ia'Pn 

We  are  featuring  the  breeding  of  the  following  outstanding  boars: 

YORKSHIRES  ponag^anie  crusader  13th  205554,  Triple  Irish  Grand  Charr^t  on- 

Marshall  5th  185802,  proven  Doub^  S  Grand 

onampton. 

SW  Primroses’  King  David  44L  189470,  straight  Scotch. 

High  Regard  793731  National  Champion  Boar  of  1957  and  full  brclher 
I  International  Grand  Champion  Barrow: 

Cookham  BriUsh  Baron  24th  792090,  Imported  English 
Whipling  Valiant  7th  800918 
Prestegemere  1021st  CMS  739226 
Quality  Donn’s  Superb  3rd  CMS  749437 

^lsld®at''thl‘^sa®e.®'’®‘'‘^'  cost  deliveries  of  all  animals  pur- 

Vi  Supper  Party  on  January  31,  1958  at  7:00  P.  M..  E  T  at 

rntertainment.^^®'”"®'°"  "vhere  we  are  providins 

Write  for  reservations  and  catalog: 

P.  O.  BOX  266,  HILLSDALE,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Telephone:  Fairview  5  7700 
Manager:  RUDY  G.  OSWALD 


BERKSHIRES 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  eattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I.  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


5\\©^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
tewf*  Breeding  Lorry  Dow.  Broedins 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


*  *  F  A  R  IVI  L  A  N  D  S  ” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

'*'7  Websfet  Tilton 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  “to"e cu".' 


MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (3068) 


-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

THE  BEST  COST  LESS 
A.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

READY,  ALSO  IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone:  4-7664 


-  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

J.  E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 


BEAGLES  15  months  $15:  Toy  Manchesters  $30  &  $38 
A.K.C.  Mrs.  Kimpel,  R.  D.  I,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  From  good  heel 

driving  parents.  Males  $15.00  and  females  $12.00. 
SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  53-W-t 


Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

Jan.  20-24  —  Short  Course,  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeding,  Univ.  of  Connecti- 
cut  Storrs 

Jan.  21-24 — N.  Y.  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  Annual  Meeting 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-23  —  Massachusetts  Dairy 
Farmers’  Seminar,  Univ.  of  Mass., 
Amherst. 

Jan.  26-Feb.  1  —  New  Jersey  Farm¬ 
ers  Week,  Hotel  Stacy-Trent,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-30 — Artificial  Insemination 
Short  Course,  Univ.  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

Jan.  27-31 — Beef  Herdsman’s  Short 
Course,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-29  —  26th  annual  Long 
Island  Potato  Growers’  Convention, 
Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-7  —  New  Hampshire  Poul¬ 
try  Health  Conference,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

Feb.  6-7  —  Livestock  Conservation 
Short  Course,  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Storrs. 


N.  Y.  City  Health  Department 
studies  indicate  that  milk  cooled  and 
stored  on  the  farm  in  refrigerated 
bulk  tanks  can  be  collected  every 
other  day  without  impairing  its 
quality.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the 
Department  is  raising  no  objection 
to  the  every-other-day  collection  of 
bulk  tank  milk. 

January  18,  1958 


Angus  Assn.  Approves 
Herd  Type  Ciossificofion 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Angus  Assn.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  voted  recently  to  set  up  a 
national  herd  classification  some¬ 
what  like  that  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  beef  cattle  in  New  York 
State  for  almost  a  decade.  During 
1958,  Angus  breeders  are  expected 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  program.  The  Aberdeen-Angus 
breed  of  beef  cattle  thus  becomes  the 
first  to  classify  for  type;  the  dairy 
breeds  have  been  doing  it  for  some 
years.  Each  animal  chosen  for  classi¬ 
fication  by  its  owner  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated  according  to  a  score-card  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  illustrated  Prof. 
J.  I.  Miller’s  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  Sept.  7,  1957  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  An  Angus  herd  will 
have  a  uniform,  unbiased  rating 
which  may  be  used  to  measure  pro¬ 
gress  over  the  years.  The  ratings  can 
be  compared  among  individuals, 
families,  descendants  and  thus  serve 
as  a  basis  for  both  selection  and  cull¬ 
ing. 

P  S  Troubador,  the  Shorthorn 
steer  who  was  shown  by  Pennsylvania 
State  University  to  grand  champion¬ 
ship  at  the  1956  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show,  has  been  invited  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  1958  Russian  All-Union 
Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Moscow. 
He  and  other  Shorthorns  from  Cyrus 
Eaton’s  Acadia  Farms,  Northfield, 
Ohio,  where  Troubador  was  bred,  will 
take  off  by  air  next  May. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  AKC  Reg.  Pure 
white.  Also  colored,  pedigreed.  Reasonable.  ROBERT 
H.H.  SNYDER,  R.  D.  2,  NAZARETH.  PENNA. 


A.K.C.  PUPPIES  WELSH  TERRIER,  DACHSHUND 
Vets.  Certificate  Temporary  Inoculation 
OAKCREST  KENNELS,  HUNLOCK  CREEK,  PA. 


BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents;  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 

$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Papers. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


—  SPRING  STALLION  SHOW  — 
AND 

DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 
AT  THE 

INDIANA  STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
SELLING  85  HEAD  OF 
PERCHERONS  and  BELGIANS 
MARCH  4th  and  5th  1958 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

C.  O.  HOUSE,  ARCADIA,  INDIANA 


THINK  ABERDEEN  ANGDS” 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact- 
„  PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

York  Angus  Association 

WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  -  SERVICE 
^  “PEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodllnat.  T.  8.  and  Bangs  Accrsditsd  Herd 

_ _ BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big.  fast  growing  typo  of  gurt 
R^duest  folder  and  data. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  OUEENSTOW N.  MA R Y L A N D 

FOR  SALE:  Eight  Bred  Young  ABERDEEW- ANGUS 
COWS,  good  families  and  top  blocdliner..  Bred  to 
top  Bulls.  Also,  10  ANGUS  HEIFERS  ready  to 
breed.  Contact  —  EDWARD  O’BOYLE,  or 

DALE  FLETCHER,  PINE  PLAINS,  MEW  YORK 

SWINE 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON,  M D. 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center.  N.Y. 

fRYE~j57RculAF!  reg.  Hampshire  swine 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ,  Middletown  1.  Maryland 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 


STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Lean  Meat  Hog.  Our  Certified  Meat  Sire.  Flight- 
master.  Pigs  and  Mature  Breeders  for  rale.  Vaccin¬ 
ated,  Healthy  and  Sound.  Write  for  Free  Literature 
SHENANDOAH  FARMS.  MIDDLETOWN.  VA. 
—  A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE  — 

50-Head  of  Chester  White  Hogs-50 

From  the  farm  of  a  World  War  Veteran  No.  I, 
who  served  in  foreign  country.  Bred  Gilts,  Herd  Sows 
Herd  Boars,  Fall  Boars  and  Gilts.  All  top  individuals! 
The  meat  type  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tep  Show  and 
Breeding  Herd  of  Registered  Hogs  on  FRIDAY 
'=99  P.  M.  Four  miles  East 
of  Middleburg,  Penna  at  the  Middleburg  Auction 
Sales,  Inc.,  on  Route  522  between  Selins giove  and 
Middleburg,  Penna.,  Snyder  County. 

Visitors  Always  Welcome.  Come  One  Come  Alt 
Meet  Me  at  the  1958  Farm  Show. 
GROVER  C.  DORMAN 

P-  P-  U _ MIDDLEBUIRiG.  FENNA, 

RABBITS 


-i  H  i  <--1 


FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL.  PAID  HOBBY 

.Thousands  of  RaisersNeededto  Meet  the 
I  Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT— FUH— 
^LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK 

jKnow  the  Facts 

endCare.Markcta.Ete. 
M  ■  tU?  [  Plus  Bollstm.  26  Cints.  Wo  Are  AsscK-iaiioa 

AMERICAN  RASaiT 

SHEEP 

Let  SUFFOLK  SH  EEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE 

Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324-NY. _ COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

Corriedale  Shee§t/ 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCSATION, 

BOX  108-V.  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  MASON  CITV.,  IOWA 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  ^1- 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATAIOG  with  14  1 
UNS  SAMPU  CARPI 

Thouionds  of 
Coftomers 
Est.  1939 


QUALITY  READING— MAGNIFYING  OR  ‘ 
BIFOCAL  GLASSES  FOR  FAR  AND  NEAR 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Dept.BTn  Chicago  5,  Illinois 


“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL” 

$1  YEAR,  SAMPLE  lOt).  OLD  FORGE  2,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


SPRI 


i  n 

'  w 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  1b 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  In"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  Is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  II  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  O, 
Adams.  N.  Y..  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  Installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  G,  Adams,  N.  T.,  without  delay. 


Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


f  UKE 

noss 

SERVED  wnw 
sausage/ 


America’s 

No.1 

Sauerkraut 


SEND  FOR  . 

FREE  Recipe  Booklet 

Write:  Empire  State.  Pickling  Co. 

Dept.  N,  Phelps,  N,Y,  . 


Fresh  as  a  daisy  side-buttoning  frock  with  pointed  collar,  the  merest  of  sleeves. 
Sizes:  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  Size  14,  34-in.  bust,  3%  yds.  of  35-in.;  Vz  yd.  contrast.  25c. 


8484  &  8485.  Dainty  puffed  sleeve  frocks  in  big  ’n  little  sizes.  8484  is  in  sizes  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  32-in  bust,  with  sleeve,  5%  yards  of  35-inch.  8485  is  in  sizes  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size  4,  with  sleeve,  2%  yards  of  35-inch.  Two  patterns,  25  cents  each. 


8178.  A  softly  round¬ 
ed  yoke  is  flattering 
to  the  not-so-tall  wo¬ 
man.  Use  contrast  if 
you  like.  Sizes:  12 V2, 
141/2,  I61/2,  18y2,  2OV2, 
221/2,  241/2,  261/2.  Size 
141/2,  35  bust,  short 
sleeve  monotone,  3% 
yds.  of  35-in.  25  cents 


8178 

1 2 '/a- 26/2  \ 

8184.  This  slimming  sheath  is  topped 
with  a  clever  button-trimmed  bolero. 
Sizes:  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12, 
32-in.  bust,  dress,  3y4  yards  of  35-in.; 
bolero,  1%  yds.;  2  yds.  contrast.  25c. 


8485 

3-8  yrs. 


8181.  Wear  this  attractive  twosome 
through  the  Summer!  Sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  44,  46,  48.  Size  36,  38-in.  bust,  dress,  4”8 
yards  of  35-inch;  %  yard  contrast;  bolero, 
2^8  yards.  25  cents. 


8187.  A  well  fitting  all  occasion  style  that 
pares  the  inches  for  the  mature  figure.  Sizes: 
«  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48.  Size  36,  38-in. 

bust,  5  yards  of  39-inch.  25  cents. 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  8-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


_ SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH  - 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc, 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT,  RN,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 


8184 

10-20 


cctAJ  J  CA\#C  make  your  OWN  DRESS, 

SEW  ond  SAVE  blouse,  suit.  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  RODKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


,8151 

-  3  yrs. 


8151.  Tiny  little  clothes  for  infants 
are  fun  and  sew-easy.  Sizes:  6 
months,  1,  2,  3  years.  Size  1,  dress, 
1%  yards  of  35-inch;  slip,  %  yard; 
romper,  %  yard.  25  cents. 


8128.  Nothing  like  a  smart  new 
classic  to  herald  the  new  season. 
This  one  is  a  half-size  special. 
Sizes:  12 V2,  14 V2,  16 V2,  18 V2,  20y2, 
221/2,  241/2,  261/2.  Size  141/2,  35-in. 
bust,  5  yards  of  35-inch.  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  number  and  size 
desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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January  Changes 

HuiTying  to  do  her  chores,  she  left  a  row 
Of  dripping  garments  hanging  in  the  gloom, 

Too  tired  to  heed  the  threat  of  coming  snow, 

Glad  to  be  through  and  in  a  lighted  room. 

That  night  it  rained,  and  as  it  rained,  it  froze. 

Till  every  twig  was  cased  in  ice.  She  found 
Her  clothesline  sagging,  and  the  grotesque  clothes 
A  row  of  scarecrows  dragging  to  the  ground; 

She  wrenched  them  free  and  brought  them  from  the  rain, 

A  crackling  horde  to  turn  to  clothes  again. 

Arkansas  —  Mary  Thro  Rauth 


Timely  Dishes 

Now  that  there  is  more  space  in 
the  freezer,  due  to  much  that  came 
out  for  the  holidays,  here  are  dishes 
for  quick  meals  that  I  put  down  for 
freezing  at  this  time  of  year. 

Steamed  Chocolate  Pudding 

Use  2  sq.  (2  oz.)  unsweetened 
chocolate;  1  egg;  1/2  cup  sugar;  1 
tablespoon  melted  shortening;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  extract;  1  cup  sifted  all 
purpose  flour;  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder;  Vs  teaspoon  salt;  1/2  cup 
milk. 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water.  Beat 
egg  until  frothy,  add  sugar  gradually 
and  keep  beating  until  smooth.  Add 
melted  chocolate,  cool  melted  short¬ 
ening  and  then  add  the  vanilla 
extract.  Sift  dry  ingredients  together. 
Add  alternately  with  milk  to  batter. 
Beat  smooth  after  each  addition. 

Pour  into  a  greased  1-qt.  mold  or 
pudding  pan,  cover  tightly,  place  in 
large  kettle,  add  boiling  water  up  to 
the  two-thirds  mark.  Cover  kettle 
tightly  and  steam  over  a  low  heat 
for  11/2  hours.  Add  more  boiling 
water  if  necessary.  Unmold  and  serve 
hot  or  freeze.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream,  ice  cream  or  hard  sauce. 
Serves  four. 

To  defrost:  Let  pudding  stand  at 
room  temperature  4  to  6  hours.  Re¬ 
heat  over  boiling  water  for  45 
minutes. 

Chili  Pizza 

Use  2  tablespoons  salad  oil;  1  small 
onion,  chopped  or  diced;  Vs  lb.  lean 
hamburger;  Vz  clove  garlic,  crushed; 
%  teaspoon  salt;  1/2  cup  canned  red 
kidney  beans;  1  package  pizza  mix; 
1/4  cup  Parmesan  cheese;  1  teaspoon 
chili  powder  (2  teaspoons  if  you  like 
it  “hot"). 

Heat  salad  oil  in  frying  pan.  Add 
onion,  cook  2  minutes,  then  add  ham¬ 
burger  and  garlic.  Cook  until  meat  is 


A  Lacy  Centerpiece 


for  the  Freezer 

lightly  browned  and  crumbly,  stir¬ 
ring  often  with  a  fork.  Add  season¬ 
ings,  beans  and  pizza  sauce,  plus  1/2 
can  water  using  the  sauce  can  as 
measure.  Simmer  slowly  over  low 
heat  for  5  minutes  and  set  aside. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  it  right 
away,  prepare  the  pizza  dough. 
Spread  in  pizza  pan  and  cover  with 
chili  mixture.  Sprinkle  with  cheese. 
Bake  at  425  degrees  F.  for  20-25 
minutes  until  crust  is  brown  and  fill¬ 
ing  bubbly.  Beans  may  be  omitted 
if  preferred. 

If  sauce  is  to  be  frozen,  partially 
cook  and  pack  into  freeze  containers 
and  freeze.  To  defrost,  let  stand  in 
room  temperature  from  3  to  4  hours, 
then  use  as  usual. 

Those  Wonderful  Cook¬ 
ing  Calendars! 

In  no  other  year,  says  one  Connec¬ 
ticut  lady,  has  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  s  engagement  calendar  been 
more  useful  and  attractive.  It  is  the 
Calendar  of  American  Cooking  with 
fine  recipes  presented  for  each  week 
of  the  year  opposite  generous  space 
to  note  engagements  and  other  plans 
or  events.  Photographs  of  historic  and 
scenic  American  sites  make  most  ap¬ 
propriate  decorations.  The  recipes 
are  truly  taste-tempting  and  practical; 
they  are  all  worth  a  try.  Presented 
in  accord  with  the  seasons,  they  have 
special  appeal;  thus,  corn  bread  and 
pecan  stuffing  for  turkeys  are  given 
for  the  week  of  Thanksgiving,  and 
Iris  Morey’s  wedding  cake  is  for  the 
first  spring  week  of  June.  We  still 
have  a  few  of  these  fine  booklets  for 
sale.  We  feel  sure  they  will  be  used 
and  enjoyed  all  year  long.  They  are 
in  the  best  of  American  taste. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.,  at  $1.50  per  copy.  (N. 
Y.  City  residents  add  five  cents  sales 
tax.) 


Loves  to  dance  and  to  win  cooking  contests 

Teen-age  Cook  from  New  Jersey 
•W^ins  Three  Prizes  at  County  Fair 


Those  pretty  ribbons  make  little 
friend  Kathryn  Ensminger  want 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  prize-winning 
cook,  too!  All  three  ribbons  belong 
to  Barbara  Mundy  —  her  first 
awards!  She  won  them  last  year 
at  the  Middlesex  County  Fair. 

Barbara,  who  lives  in  MiUtown, 
New  Jersey,  says  that  dancing  is 
her  hobby.  And  she’s  certainly  on 
her  toes  when  it  comes  to  cooking, 
too.  Of  course,  Barbara  gives  good 
ingredients  some  of  the  credit  for 
her  cooking  success  .  .  .  and  she 
always  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast-  “It’s  fast  and  easy,” 
she  says.  “And  keeps  right  in 
mother’s  cupboard.” 


Start  the  New  Year  right — vou 
women  who  bake  at  home— and  get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
It  keeps  for  months  you  know,  right 
on  your  shelf.  And  it’s  fast  rising, 
easy  to  use.  You’ll  enjoy  serving 
the  new  “Yeast-Riz”  dishes,  too- 
made  with  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  There’s  a  recipe  on 
every  “Thrifty  Three.”  When  you 
buy  Fleischmann’s  you’re  buying 
the  yeast  prize-winning  cooks  de- 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


NEW  PETITE  MARIGOLDS 


■HARRIS  SUDS 

1958  All  American  Selection 


- -  new  awari,  ClOUDie 

French  Mangolds.  The  mound-shaped  plants  are 
cP  ^  spread  of  10"  and  as  manv  as 

50  flowers  open  at  one  time  on  a  single  plant. 
The  mixture  contains  yellow,  gold,  orange  and  a 
Harmony  type  —  yellow  centers  edged  with  single 
overlapping  petals  of  mahogany-red.  The  separate 
colors  are  available  also. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

W  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOG  JWW  Amdif 


2594.  Simple  crochet  stitches  radiati 
irom  a  center  design  give  the  effect  of 
^heel  lor  a  handsome  doily  for  hall 
dining  room  table.  Complete  crochet  diri 
tions. 

2594  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Stre 
■New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


January  18,  1958 


How  to  Cherish  a 
Jerusalem  Cherry 

Next  to  the  poinsettia  the  Jeru- 
selem  cherry,  perhaps,  comes  second 
in  popularity  during  the  holidays.  It 
is  also  an  ideal  decoration  when  we 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  father 
of  our  country,  and  is  ever  a  cheerful 
winter  plant. 

When  I  was  a  child,  it  was  a  favo¬ 
rite  in  our  home  until  the  youngest 
decided  to  have  a  taste  with  un¬ 
pleasant  results.  After  that  Mother 
eliminated  cherries  at  our  house,  but 
they  still  retain  a  soft  spot  in  my 
heart. 

If  you  are  one  who  enjoys  the 
Jerusalem  cherry,  be  careful  to  save 
the  precious  red  berries.  Then  when 
springtime  comes,  plant  the  seeds  in 
your  garden  and  later  transplant  to 
gaily  painted  pots. 

When  next  Christmas  comes 
around,  you  will  have  many  lovely 
potted  cherries,  heavy  with  fruit,  to 
share  with  your  neighbors  and 
friends,  or  to  sell  from  your  home. 

North  Carolina  Eulah  Taylor 


Roads  in  winter  mornings  often 
look  dry  and  people  go  without 
rubbers.  By  noon,  the  roads  can  be 
mud.  That’s  the  way  colds  follow  in 
the  heels  of  wet  feet. 
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HOW  TO  HAVE 


IONS  BEAUTIFUL  NAILS 


IN  9  MINUTES! 


A I  LAST!  New  scientific  natural  nail  compound  duplicates  and 
BUjlDS  OUT  ugly  short  nails.  Not  a  polish.  Not  artificial  paste-on’s, 
but  a  miracle  home  treatment  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  your  nails. 
^**^*^^  broken  nails  quickly . . .  SMOOTHS  jagged  ends  easily. 


......  L  .  .  Now  it's  easy 

to  transform  broken,  split  or  bitten  nails  into  the  long 

.m'a'I.J  you've  always  longed  for. 

OLAMA  nail  is  not  a  polish,  not  artificial  nails  to 
paste  on.  but  a  scientific  formula  of  liquid  plastic  that 
duplicates  and  builds  out  your  regular  nail  so  well  it 
cannot  be  detected.  Apply  directly  to  fingernails  easy 
as  nail  polish.  Discovered  by  modern  medical  science. 
It  hardens  to  a  clear  hard  surface  ...  and  looks  and 


Complete 

$2.98 


Kit. 


ONLY 


even  feels  like  your  own  nail.  What's  more.  CLAMA 
NAIL  Ifrows  together  with  your  regular  nail  like  one 
You  can  cut.  clip,  file  and  apply  polish-and  it  makes 
nails  so  wonderfully  strong,  they  won't  break  or  tear, 
irnagine— SO  strong  it  can't  break  or  tear  even  washing 
dishes  in  hot  soapy  water,  cleaning  house,  doing  laun¬ 
dry,  playing  piano.  typing.  And  these  nails  are  so 
sturdy,  nail  biters  can't  chew  them  or  bile  them  off. 

I  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  COUPON— SAVE  S2 

I  GLAMA  NAIL,  Dept.  RNY-2 

II  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


16.  N.  V. 


Not  a  fatso  nail  •  •  •  but  a  **treatntont’* 
that  builds  up  short  or  broken  nails  fast! 


,  . complete  512.98.  CLAM.k  N.VIL  kU* 

I  YT  '  at  reduced  price  of  Jl.oo  plus  lOf  tax  for 

■  ¥!  ■J'  Money-back  guarantee.  Include 

I  Liquid.  Nail  Forms,  Applicator  Brush,  etc. 

I 
I 


Name. 


Address. 


Town . Zone. . .  .SUte. 


J 


A 


SHREDS 

FINER 


CDDCAhC 


That’s  why  more  farmers  buy 
BIl2£  l££^  spreaders 

SHRED  FINER  SPREAD  WIDER  LAST  LONGER 

.  ,  .  because  they  have  .  .  .  because  they  have  strong,  sci-  ...built  to  rigid 
blade-like  U-teeth,  entifically  designed,  replaceable  standards  after  tor- 
triple  staggered  to  paddles  to  slice  manure  and  deliv-  ture-track  and  on-farm 
give  finer  shredding.  er  a  wider,  more  uniform  pattern,  testing. 


125-ibHj).  PTO 


95-bu.  PTO 


95-bo. 


70-bu. 


75-bu.  4-wheel 


See  a  New  Idea  spreader  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s 
Or  tvrite  for  free  literature 

farm  equipment  CO.  division  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

Dept.  399,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 


Throws  Snow 
50  to  70  Feet 

Will  clear  reads  in  minutes  .  .  .  eliminates 
snow  banks  for  redrifting.  Anybody 
with  a  snow  problem  write  today  for 
complete  details.  Manufactured  by: 

Volley  Implement,  Inc. 
Worscaw^ _ New  York 

Distributor  for  New  York 
and  New  England: 

EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  162.  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


/<ffi 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
I - poR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  SLOOS. 
AND  GARAGES 

I  Easily  iricteil  •Oaick  Diliviry 
SAvDBd  MywiMn*Saa<  tv  FoMv 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

304  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
(DEALERS  WANTED  • 


CEN-PE-CO  scientificially  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY  i 
YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE.  \ 


Cientral  Petroleum  Cp. 

C|evelan4^phi6  •  Walcott,  Iowa  , 


MAPLE  PRODUCT 
PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  l^est 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  Fjve 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  Dealer  Openings  Available. 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 
LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


Farmers  Week  at  Tren¬ 
ton^  N.  J./  Jan.  26-Feb.  1 

Annual  meetings  and  discussions 
of  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week  get  un¬ 
der  way  this  year  in  the  Hotel  Stacy- 
Trent  in  Trenton  at  11  a.m.  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  26,  when  the  N.J.  Fur 
Breeders  Assn,  will  have  its  annual 
meeting.  On  Monday,  United  Milk 
Producers  of  New  Jersey  will  meet, 
and  so  will  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  New  Jersey  Florists,  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  Fair  Assn.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  Market  Masters  will  assem¬ 
ble,  and  G.  L.  F.,  Christmas  Tree 
Growers,  N.  J.  Cooperatives,  and  Co¬ 
operative  Farm  Credit  will  also  meet. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
have  its  annual  convention.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  Vegetable  Growers  con¬ 
vene  and  so  does  the  N.  J.  Soil 
Conservation  Society;  there’s  the 
Grange’s  spelling  bee  and  executive 
committee  meeting,  the  Homemakers’ 
meeting,  the  Field  Crop  Improvement 
program  during  the  day,  and  Farm 
Equipment  Dealers’  and  Golden  Egg 
dinners  at  night.  On  Thursday,  the 
30th,  the  turkey  growers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  the  Potato  Assn,  will  both 
meet  and  eat.  Livestock  and  Dairy  Day 
will  be  Thursday,  and  N.  J.  Nursery¬ 
men  will  also  convene.  There’s  a 
horse  and  pony  dinner,  and  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Assn,  meeting,  too.  On  Friday, 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  sits 
in  both  vegetable  and  fruit  sessions; 
FHA  will  gather  and  so  will  the 
Farm  Electrification  Council.  The 
15th  annual  convention  of  Eastern 
Farmers  Union  is  on  Friday,  when 
sheep  breeders  also  meet.  On  Satur¬ 
day,  rabbit  and  cavy  breeders  con¬ 
vene,  and  so  do  Jersey  Goat  Assn, 
members.  Special  attractions  of  the 
week  include  featured  talks  by  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  agricultural  fields. 
Detailed  programs  for  Farmers  Week 
are  obtainable  from  Mr.  Fred  Jack- 
son,  Division  of  Infomation,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  State  of  New 
ersey,  Trenton. 

New  Milk  Solids  Testing 
Kit 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  developed  a  portable  kit  to 
test  the  percentage  of  solids  in  fluid 
milk.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Babcock  test  for  butterfat,  it  em¬ 
ploys  a  lactometer  which  deter- 


Eesulxr  Butternut 
Butternut 


—  Baby 


HARRIS  SCEDS 

The  Gardner  -  The  Cook  -  The  Family 
AIL  "GO  FOR”  BABY  BUTTERNUT 

Remarkably  productive,  earlier  than  the  regular, 
resistant  to  borers,  good  keeper.  .  , 

■Rflkp  cut  SCOOP  ovit  the  few  seeds  in , 
end,  add  butter  and  salt  and  serve,  whole  family 

will  appreciate  the  delicious  sweet  taste,  the  meaty 
texture,  and  the  ‘‘ease  of  handling. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

13  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOG  nowAeaclif 


''  i  1— — Witwmmi-'  w 

This  is  the  portable  kit  the  USDA 
has  developed  to  test  milk  for  its 
percentage  of  solids. 

mines  specific  gravity  and  which  re¬ 
quires  only  about  four  ounces  of 
milk  at  a  102-degree  temperature. 
While  another  more  complicated  test 
for  solids  has  been  perfected  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the  simple 
new  USDA  test  is  believed  to  be  suit¬ 
ably  precise;  it  is  of  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  as  the  Babcock  test. 

Because  consumer  and  industrial 
interest  has  been  increasing  in  the 
solids-not-fat  portions  of  milk,  the 
new  test  may  impose  changes  on 
milk  pricing  and  production.  Among 
the  compounds  included  in  the  non¬ 
fat  portion  of  cow’s  milk  are  lactose, 
casein,  albumin,  sugar  and  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  other  minerals. 


highly  | 
effective  » 
against 

MASTITIS 


HANFORD'S 


Selecta^ 

Conforming  with  latest 
government  regulations. 


Separately  packaged  tips 
to  prevent  cross  infection. 

Accurately  metered  6cc 
doses  in  each  syringe. 

Now,  a  faster,  easier  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  mastitis!  The  4-shot  SELECTA 
syringe  contains  24cc  of  a  high-potency 
antibiotic  formula  that  is  a  medically 
proved  specific  for  the  usual  mastitis- 
causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic  tabs 
accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 

Each  24ce  contains  Each  6cc  contains 

400,000  units...  Procaino  Penicillin  G. ..  100.000  units 

400  mo.. Dihydrostreptomycin  base  as  sulfate.  100  mg. 

200  mg . Neomycin  base  as  sulfate . 50  mg. 

400  mg . Sulfathiazole .  100  mg. 

400  mg . Sulfanilamide .  100  mg. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer's  or  write 

ANFORD'S 

»U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,76‘l.981. 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


If  you  wish  to  be  anybody  nowa¬ 
days,  you  must  dare  some  crime  that 
merits  banishment  or  imprisonment. 
—  Juvenal,  Satires,  Sat.  I,  L.  73. 
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Some  of 
the  reasons 
why-UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3. 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices. 

4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5, 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-118,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 
Writs  lor  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  C-118,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


PKOnCT  YOUK  CROPS 


SPRAY  Low-Co*t  Mogic  Orel® 
Repetlenl.  Creoles  barricade 
ogoinsi  Doer  Also  Beavers,  V/ood- 
chucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  ond  Roccoons 
in  some  cases. 

Odor  no!  offensive  (o  humons. 

BUY  NOW!  Locally,  or  order  direct  frorr> 
State  College  Laborotories,  Stole  College,  Pa 


Novr 

Repellent 
Available, 
Write  for  info. 


PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES  *  P.O.Box  492,  State  College,  Po. 

-  FACTOR^  PRICES 

ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS.  STALLS,  PENS.  FEED  TRUCKS, 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG., 

COMPANY,  MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


CuH  Beans  for  Cows 

I  am  thinking  of  feeding  cull  beans 
that  I  can  buy  for  $20  per  ton  to  my 
dairy  cows.  I  can  cook  600  pounds  for 
about  30  cents  plus  a  half-hour’s 
labor.  The  beans  are  about  20  per 
cent  protein  and  four  per  cent  fat. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  feed  grain, 
too?  What  kind?  I  am  feeding  good 
corn  silage  and  clover  hay  that  got 
wet  once.  w.  e. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cull  field  beans  may  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows  with  good  results  if 
cooked  and  properly  supplemented. 
You  could  feed  four  to  10  pounds  per 
day  on  a  dry  basis.  After  cooking, 
this  quantity  would  weigh  at  least 
50  per  cent  more.  Adding  hominy, 
corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  barley  or 
ground  oats  pound  for  pound  of  dry- 
bean  weight  would  give  a  17  per  cent 
total  protein  grain  mixture.  This  is 
plenty  high  enough  for  feeding  with 
clover  hay  and  corn  silage.  Adding 
two  pounds  of  hominy  for  each 
pound  of  beans  would  make  a  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  of  about  15  per  cent 
protein  and  3.5  per  cent  fat.  This 
would  also  be  adequate  for  use  with 
the  roughage  you  have.  Either  grain 
mixture  is  economical;  it  is  palatable 
as  the  cows  become  accustomed  to 
it. 

Cull  field  or  kidney  beans  actually 
have  an  average  analysis  of  23  per 
cent  total  protein,  1.4  per  cent  fat 
and  78  pounds  of  T.D.N.  per  hundred 
pounds. 


Pig  Records 

Will  you  please  furnish  us  with 
information  as  to  where  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  printed  forms  for  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  on  hog  production,  viz.,  feed 
consumption,  number  of  litter, 
weights,  and  so  on?  h.  f.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
source  of  forms  for  keeping  records 
on  swine  production.  It  does  seem 
that  feed  companies  would  have 
them,  however,  and  it  is  suggested 
you  write  to  some  large  midwest 
ones  after  inquiring  locally.  Sow 
testing,  of  course,  calls  for  getting 
the  number  and  weight  of  newborn 
pigs  and  their  weight  at  weaning 
time.  You  can  add  the  information 
on  feed  consumed  and  rate  of  gain  up 
to  marketing  weights.  Most  pig  men 
make  up  their  own  set  of  forms  to 
suit  their  own  particular  situation. 


Why  Does  Sheep  Shed? 

Can  you  tell  me  why  one  of  my 
sheep  is  shedding?  She  is  losing  it  in 
large  quantities.  Is  it  natural  for 
them  to  shed  like  this?  j.  h. 

New  York 

If  the  wool  is  not  clipped  off  or 
shorn  each  Spring,  it  will  tend  to 
break  off,  or  shed.  This  is  probably 
what  is  causing  the  problem.  If  you 
can  get  someone  to  shear  your  sheep 
each  Spring,  it  will  not  occur.  Should 
there  be  a  skin  h'ritation  or  sores 
where  the  wool  comes  off,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  serious  and  would  warrant 
calling  the  veterinarian. 


Horse  Hos  Scrotches 

My  daughter’s  Palomino  horse  has 
what  is  known  as  scratches;  its  heels 
are  cracked.  The  horse  has  had  the 
condition  for  about  two  years.  Even 
though  I  have  tried  just  about  every 
recommended  treatment,  the  cracks 
and^scabs  persist.  He  has  had  enough 
penicillin  to  cure  an  elephant,  but 
it’s  done  no  good  at  all.  While  his 
appetite  is  excellent,  he  has  lost 
weight  and  is  a  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  I  treat  him  every  day 
now  with  grease,  oil  and  medicine 
in  the  form  of  a  liniment.  If  he  seems 
better  for  a  few  days,  the  trouble  al¬ 
ways  soon  comes  back.  Do  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  know  what  I  can 
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do  to  really  help  this  horse?  We 
would  like  to  cure  him.  b.  s.  m. 

You  are  doing  about  all  that  can 
be  done.  Try  to  keep  the  heels  dry, 
and  cover  them  with  an  ointment, 
such  as  zinc  oxide;  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bandage  the  heels.  Once  a 
week  wash  the  area  with  a  mild  soap; 
then  dry  thoroughly  and  apply  more 
ointment  and  bandages. 


Molasses  Too  Sticky  for 
Hammer  Mill 

I  would  like  to  mix  stock  molasses 
into  my  feeds  as  I  grind  them  in  the 
hammer  mill.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  should  make  the  entry  and  also  how 
large  the  pump  would  need  to  be? 

Pennsylvania  w.  j.  r. 

I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  introduc¬ 
ing  molasses  into  the  hammer  mill. 
Molasses  is  added  to  ground  grains  in 


mixing  bins,  or  it  is  sprayed  on  the 
feed  as  it  drops  past  molasses  jets. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  adding 
dried  molasses  to  your  grist,  but  it 
is  more  costly;  the  entire  bag  must 
be  used  because  molasses  powder 
picks  up  moisture  very  readily. 

Unless  your  operation  is  quite 
large,  you  probably  cannot  justify 
the  expense  of  a  feed  mixer  that  has 
a  means  of  adding  molasses  to  a  feed 
mix. 


Worts  on  Cottle 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
warts  on  our  steer?  He  has  some  on 
the  top  of  his  neck  and  he  rubs 
against  them  until  they  bleed,  w.k.t. 

Warts  on  young  cattle  usually  dis¬ 
appear  of  their  own  accord  even 
though  they  are  caused  by  a  virus. 
They  are  infectious.  A  vaccine  has 
been  developed  that  will  help  to  con¬ 
trol  them  where  many  animals  are 
infected.  You  might  try  tincture  of 
iodine  or  daily  application  of  sweet 
oil  or  castor  oil  on  the  individual 


steer.  Collodion  containing  salicylic 
acid  has  been  beneficial  in  some 
cases.  Your  veterinarian  has  other 
appropriate  preparations  that  could 
also  be  helpful  if  the  wart  is  particu¬ 
larly  annoying  to  the  steer.  If  the 
latter  is  true,  it  would,  of  course,  cut 
down  on  his  growth  and  gains. 

R.  Albrectsen 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . 9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


J.)  x«  xuxjx  \p/Aty  ri^siciculSt 

add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


The  modern  Holstein  Friesian  is  the  result 
of  improvement  through  years  of  selective  breed¬ 
ing.  Bloodlines,  of  course,  are  important  but  prop¬ 
er  diet  has  helped  in  breed  improvements.  Modern 
feeding  programs  provide  more  nutrition  than 
the  ancient  pastures  of  Prussia  where  this 
breed  had  its  origin.  These  modern  economical 
feeding  programs  are  possible  because  new  feed 
ingredients  are  available.  Dairymen  no  longer 
must  depend  on  local  crops  for  complete  feeding 
programs. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  modern  dairy  feed 
made  from  the  peel  and  pulp  of  fresh  citrus 
fruit.  The  pulp  is  pressed  and  dried  to  produce 
a  palatable  feed.  A  recent  experiment  with  58 
cows  showed  that  Pulp,  stored  over  a  period 
of  months,  was  still  palatable  and  accepted  by 
the  cows.  It  is  fed  as  a  bulky  carbohydrate  con¬ 
centrate  and  can  replace  as  much  as  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  grain  requirements. 


Recent  tests  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station 
in  Durham  showed  that  when  two  separate 
groups  of  milking  cows  were  taken  off  twice-a- 
day  grain  feeding  and  put  on  a  one-feeding-of- 
citrus-pulp  and  one-of-concentrates  schedule,  they 
showed  no  decline  in  milk  yield.  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  contains  trace  elements  and  proven  milk 
stimulating  factors.  It  is  high  in  digestible  Nu¬ 
trients  [T.D.N.].  Morrison’s  latest  total  digestible 
Nutrients  for  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  at  74.9  per  cent, 
are  greater  than  the  68.5  per  cent  found  in 
ground  oats.  Feeding  tests  prove  that  Citrus  Pulp 
contributes  to  good  skeletal  development  and  a 
glossy  hair  coat. 

Whether  you  feed  a  Best  of  Breed  or  a  high 
production  grade  herd,  you  can  feed  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  with  confidence  on  a  year  around 
feeding  program.  Investigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
—make  your  feeding  program  modern! 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florido  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in-;] 
structions.  Write  to: 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR 

Reproduction  of  animal  illustration,  suitable  for  framing,  available  on  request  at  no  charge. 
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PELLET  FIRING 

“45”flL.  Automatic 

MAGAZINE  —  AMMUNITION  CLIP  — 
AUTOMATIC  —  SLIDE  RETURN  —  MORE 
THAN  15  MOVING  PARTS!  —  Barrel 

*  FIRES*  S^ROUNDS  AUTOMATICALLY 

Now — an  accurate  full  size  model  of  a  "45”  caliber 
aiitoiniitic  pistol  that  looks  and  feels  just  like 
the  real  thing  and  contains  more  than  15  moving 
parts.  Loads  8  complete  rounds  in  seconds  in  the 
magazine  clip  which  snaps  into  the  hard  butt  just 
like  the  army  "43."  And  fires  8  bullet-like 
pellets  as  fast  as  you  pull  the  trigger.  Positively 
the  mo.st  authentic  model  gun  you’ve  ever  seen. 
Finished  in  gunmetal  black  color.  Barrel  8  long. 
You  must  see  the  fully  automatic  slide  action 
and  feel  the  power  to  appreciate  it.  Great  for 
shooting  fun.  .  , 

Try  the  Working  Mechanism  of  a  ‘  45  ’ 
This  accurate  fuil  size  modei  of  a  high  powered 
"45"  comes  to  you  disassembled  with  all  the 
working  parts  of  a  "45."  It  assembles  in  a  jiffy 
and  complete  instructions  are  included  so  that 
in  just  minutes  you  can  learn  the  working  parts 
of  an  automatic.  Complete  with  instructions,  full 
supply  of  pellets  and  man-sized  silhouette  target. 

Try  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Try  it  for  10  days  free.  If  you  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  delighted  simply  return  after  10  days 
for  refund  of  full  purchase  price.  Don't  delay. 
Kush  order  now.  Simply  send  $1.9S  plus  25  cents 
shipping  charge  to  — 

BARGAIN  (GUN)  CO.,  Dept.  RNY-1 

ONE  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  16 


natural 

"  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


NewProcess  Saves 
Money  J "I  £^95 
Priced  Y 
Low  As 

New  Professional 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION, 


30  DAY  mONir-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgreous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful-  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
crun  Ain  MflUCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
wLliU  liU  IViUlitll  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X-G9I 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


foa  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW. —magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
aquint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonite. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and.  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.0.0.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from:  J 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-A  Rochelle,  III. 


- DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  CHICKS - 

Mt.  Hope  and  H.  &  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
tested.  AH  our  own  breeders.  No  eggs  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53.  Richfiald,  Pa. 
Telephone;  Richfield  4351 


PEAFOWL;  BLUE,  WHITE.  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25:  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs 
A.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston.  N.Y. 


1080  EGGS 
secret  and 
bulletin. 


EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  bio 
j  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
IE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


RACING  HOMER 
Chickens  $5.00  Pair. 
BEDFORD  ROAD. 


PIGEONS:  $2.00 
WILLIAM 
CUMBERLAND, 


Pair.  Game 
MEDERS. 
MARYLAND 
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The  Chick  Comes  First 


Make  selection  of  replacement  stock  the 
thorough- going  business  it  must  be  for 
success  with  next  Fall’s  laying  flock. 


By  D.  R.  MARBLE 


lERE  can  I  best  buy  my 
chicks?  Commercial  poultry- 
men  and  small  flock  owners 
ask  this  question  of  them 
selves,  their  county  agents, 
feed  dealers,  neighbors, 
even  their  wives.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  important  to  small  hatchery- 
men,  too;  they  are  interested  in 
locating  best  reproduction  stock  for 
their  customers.  This  question  of 
locating  good  chicks  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  more  difficult  today  than  it 
was  five  or  10  years  ago.  But  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  it  is  simpler;  ran¬ 
dom  sample  egg-laying  tests  now  sup¬ 
ply  a  great  amount  of  information 
about  the  different  strains.  This  was 
not  available  10  years  ago. 

Many  folks  cannot  resist  high-pres¬ 
sure  selling.  A  decade  ago,  poultry- 
men  ordered  their  chicks  either 
through  a  catalog  or  printed  adver¬ 
tising.  Today,  they  are  being  con¬ 
fronted  and  sold  chicks  directly. 


Is  there  a  perfect  strain,  a  perfect 
chick?  Not  for  an  area,  but  perhaps 
for  a  poultry  farm.  The  modern  chick 

is  bred  for  particular  purposes. 

Every  chick  salesman  is  anxious  to 
book  your  order;  it  is  his  “bread  and 
butter”.  Unfortunately,  the  sales  talk 
often  bears  little  relation  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  chicks.  Signing  the  order 
blank  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  sales¬ 
man  is  never  wise  business.  Buy  your 
chicks;  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
sold. 

There  Are  Several  Good  Strains 

Every  breeder  is  attempting  to 
develop  the  perfect  strain.  To  date 
few,  if  any,  have  succeeded.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  strains  of 
chicks,  but  all  of  them  do  not  fit  every 
farm.  A  strain  that  does  well  on  one 
farm  may  not  be  most  profitable  on 
another.  The  farms  may  even  be  ad¬ 
jacent  and  the  chicks  reared  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  the  line  fence.  Why 
should  not  the  strain  fit  the  needs 
of  these  two  places  equally  well? 

The  reasons  are  simple;  one  may 
wholesale  eggs  and  the  other  may 
retail;  one  poultry  man  may  start  his 
chicks  close  to  the  old  flock,  the 
other  may  start  his  well  isolated 
from  the  old  birds;  one  may  crowd 
and  expose  the  pullets  to  every  factor 
of  stress  there  is,  the  other  may  give 
ample  room  and  take  every  precau¬ 


tion  to  avoid  stress.  It  must  be  said, 
nevertheless,  that  the  man  who  pro¬ 
vides  the  best  conditions  in  both  the 
rearing  and  laying  periods  has  a  much 
larger  choice  in  source  of  chicks.  The 
man  who  treats  chicks  rough  in  hopes 
that  they  can  take  it  necessarily 
limits  the  proportion  of  strains  that 
can  do  well  for  him. 

The  perfect  strain  for  a  poultry 
farm  must  be  adapted  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  area,  have  resistance 
to  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  area, 
be  efficient  in  the  use  of  feed,  lay  the 
best  size  of  egg  to  fit  the  marketing 
program  of  the  farm,  and  fit  into 
the  farm’s  management  program. 
This  is  a  big  order;  in  fact,  too  big 
to  be  filled  by  every  strain.  No  two 
farms  have  the  same  exposure  to 
disease,  the  same  market  outlets, 
the  same  management  programs.  The 
perfect  strain  does  not  exist  for  a 
large  area;  it  exists  only  for  the 
individual  poultryman. 

Beware  of  feed  efficiency  figures; 
they  are  truly  comparable  only  when 
they  are  for  the  same  random  sam¬ 
ple  test  during  the  same  testing 
period.  Examine  closely  any  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  figures  quoted  or  compared. 
Feed  efficiency  depends  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  egg  size,  body  size,  ration, 
and  possibly  on  an  actual  inherited 
difference  of  efficiency.  With  data 
from  one  entry,  one  can  calculate 
feed  efficiency  anywhere  from  four 
pounds  per  dozen  of  eggs  to  five  or 
more  pounds.  All  the  figures  can  be 
called  accurate.  Which  one  is  right? 
A  four-pound  figure  is  obtained  by 
using  about  three  months  during  the 
peak  production  period.  The  five- 
pound  figure  comes  from  computing 
the  efficiency  over  a  12-month  period, 
starting  with  housing  off  range  and 
continuing  for  a  full  laying  year. 
Feed  efficiency  figures  should  be 
studied  very  carefully. 

Disease  Resistance  Is  Important 

“Purchase  as  much  disease  resis¬ 
tance  as  you  need  for  your  system  of 
rearing”  is  sound  advice.  If  you  rear 
in  isolation,  you  can  get  by  with  less 
resistance  to  leucosis;  your  exposure 
will  be  lower.  If  you  have  to  rear 
close  to  old  birds,  however,  you  have 
no  alternative  but  to  purchase  a 
strain  which  stands  up  under  heavy 
exposure.  The  same  is  possibly  true 
about  chronic  respiratory  disease  and 
coccidiosis.  Yet  we  really  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  inherited  resistance 
of  the  different  strains  to  these  dis¬ 
eases  to  make  firm  recommendations 
on  that  score  yet. 

If  you  have  been  using  one  strain 
on  your  farm  for  a  number  of  years 
with  good  satisfaction,  you  really 
should  stick  with  it.  Results  under 
your  own  farm  conditions  are  what 
count.  If  you  want  comparison,  order 
a  few  hundred  chicks  of  a  second 
strain  for  delivery  at  the  same  time. 
Run  your  own  random  sample  test 


he  laying  houses  at  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  Test  in  tiorseneaas, 
hemung  Co.,  provide  much  information  of  unique  value  in  selecting  a 

source  of  chicks. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Pi 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


Qluchi 


PRODUCE  MORE? 


Let's  forget  all  the  "big  promises"  and  the 
talk  about  "super  profits"  and  get  down  to 
some  basic  facts.  Hall  Brothers  Chicks  DO 
produce  more  because-  they  have  been  BRED 
to  produce  more.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  this  —  nearly  fifty  years  of  supervised 
breeding  are  behind  every  Hall  Brothers  Chick. 
They  are  all  first-generation,  breeder-quality 
chicks  —  all  bred  to  produce  more  eggs  or 
more  meat. 


HALL  BROTHERS 


STRAIN  CROSS 
WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Produce 
MORE 
White  Eggs 


If  yours  is  a  white  egg  market,  you  want  the 
best  producers  and  this  newly  developed  high 
production  strain  EXCLUSIVE  WITH  HALL 
BROTHERS  is  the  answer.  Healthy,  disease- 
resistant,  reach  maturity  early  and  continue  on 
a  bigger  than  average  production  with  lower 
than  average  feed-egg  ratio.  Particularly 
suited  to  cage  production. 


HALL  BROTHERS 

SEX-LINKED 

PULLETS 


Produce 
MORE 
Brown  Eggs 


When  we  first  introduced  this  cross-breed  com¬ 
mercially  in  1931,  we  knew  we  had  a  sensational 
producer.  Others  recognized  the  fact  and  tried 
to  imitate  but  there  is  only  one  original.  If 
yours  is  a  brown  egg  market,  you'll  get  an 
abundance  of  eggs  from  these  strong  healthy 
birds  on  an  economical  feed  conversion.  Estab¬ 
lish  high  records  in  egg  laying  tests,  year 
after  year. 

HALL  BROTHERS 

SILVER  / 

HALLCROSS  ( 

Produce  ^ 

MORE  \ 

Aleof  &  Eggs 

If  you  have  a  dual  market  and  want  a  dual 
profit,  you  can't  go  wrong  on  this  popular 
cross-breed.  First,  you  get  large  quantities  of 
high  quality  brown  eggs  and  then  a  fancy 
dress-off  for  the  best  markets.  Strong,  early 
maturing  and  consistent  producers. 

There's  a  Hall  Brothers  Flock  Owt)er  in 
Your  vicinifY-  Ask  him  about  Hall 
Brothers  Chicks,  then  ,  .  . 

ORDER  YOUR  HALL  BROTHERS 
CHICKS  TODAY! 

Started  Pullets  Availoble  in  Some  Areos 

Send  for  Full  Color  Folder  showing  all  Hall 
Brothers  Breeds  and  Crossbreeds.  IT'S  FREEI 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


TRAOCMARK 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC# 
Box  286-R,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Mer  O'D 


AY 


GET  YOUR  GHIGKS 
THIS  SEASON  FROM 
The  World’s  Champion  Leghorn 

FREE  CATALOG! 

STERN  BROS.’  HATCHERY 
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under  your  own  farm  conditions. 
Keep  careful  records  on  different 
traits;  without  them  comparison  is 
worthless. 

The  Lessons  of  the  Egg-Lay  Tests 

Results  at  random  sample  tests 
are  useful  to  compare  different 
strains;  properly  used,  they  can  be 
invaluable.  They  help  locate  the 
strains  which  are  worthy  of  a  test 
under  your  farm  conditions.  These 
test  results  should  not  be  used,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  final  basis  for  a  decision 
to  purchase  one  strain  and  only  one. 

The  following  ideas  and  observa¬ 
tions  may  aid  in  wisest  use  of  random 
sample  test  results:  not  all  good 
strains  are  entered  in  the  random 
sample  tests;  a  single  year  of  testing 
is  not  conclusive;  few  strains  can 
repeat  their  winnings  year  after  year; 
every  random  sample  test  establishes 
its  own  conditions  —  amount  of 
disease  exposure,  a  basis  for  pricing 
eggs,  feed,  chicks,  management  sched¬ 
ule  which  includes  ration,  method  of 
feeding,  lighting  and  vaccination;  a 
random  sample  test  does  not  measure 
the  service  given  by  a  breeder  or 
hatcheryman,  nor  does  it  reveal  his 
business  ethics;  consider  those  strains 
which  rank  in  the  top  third  or  half 
of  the  test;  look  beyond  the  dollars 


and  cents  figures  and  investigate  the 
different  strains  for  traits  which 
help  to  make  up  the  income  figure; 
unless  the  strains  are  definitely  ex¬ 
posed  to  leucosis,  mortality  figures 
may  reveal  very  little  about  inherited 
resistance  to  this  disease;  test  results 
do  not  measure  tendency  toward 
cannibalism  or  ability  to  continue  in 
production  for  15  to  18  month;  the 
record  made  by  a  test  entry  applies 
only  to  the  particular  cross  or  number 
entered  —  it  in  no  way  reflects  the 
potential  performance  of  any  other 
cross  or  number  produced  and  sold 
by  the  breeder  or  hatchery. 

Some  good  chicks  are  sold  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  and  some  come  pretty 
high.  Similarly,  some  poor  chicks 
can  be  purchased  at  moderate  cost, 
while  others  carry  a  high  price  tag. 
Performance  is  what  you  pay  for;  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  the 
feed  bill  paid  and  leave  money  in 
the  bank.  Very  few  top  quality  chicks 
are  purchased  at  fire-sale  prices,  and 
poor  chicks  are  expensive  regardless 
of  the  price.  Never  quibble  over  price 
if  you  are  sure  that  quality  is  there. 
Good  chicks  can  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  a  short  time,  but  poor  ones 
can  lose  you  money  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  you  are  going  to  bargain,  do  it 
on  quality.  Be  sure  it  is  at  the  top. 


Mites  in  the  Brooder  House 


One  year  when  my  chickens  were 
only  a  few  weeks  old  I  began  to 
notice  they  were  not  acting  right. 
Standing  around  with  their  wings 
up,  they  acted  dopey.  I  knew  it  was 
not  too  warm  for  them,  but  I  could 
not  see  any  other  possible  trouble. 
So  I  went  to  a  poultryman  of  many 
years’  experience  and  he  called  the 
poultry  department  at  Cornell.  The 
people  there  suggested  that  he  come 
and  examine  them  for  poultry  mites; 
that  was  what  the  trouble  sounded 
like  to  them.  This  he  did  and  found 
out  they  had  diagnosed  it  right. 


Red  mites  can  get  in  brooder  houses, 
too.  Carbolineum  is  the  answer  to 
their  control. 


Mites,  of  course,  are  different  from 
lice.  They  are  tiny  red  insects;  at 
least  they  look  red  after  they  have 
sucked  blood.  They  live  in  the  crevices 
of  wood. 

I  had  never  been  bothered  before 
with  mites  on  baby  chicks  and,  be¬ 
fore  I  got  through  with  them,  I  nev¬ 
er  wanted  to  be  again.  The  only  cure 
for  the  mites  was  an  application  of 
carbolineum  to  the  brooder  house. 
We  always  thoroughly  clean  and  dis¬ 
infect  the  house,  but  we  had  never 
used  carbolineum  in  it  before. 


I  had  no  other  place  to  put  the 
chicks  while  the  work  was  being  done. 
Fortunately,  a  neighbor  had  a  brood¬ 
er  house  I  could  borrow  for  a  time, 
and  it  was  loaded  on  to  a  truck  and 
brought  to  our  place.  We  could  not 
take  time  to  prepare  this  house  prop¬ 
erly  so  the  next  best  thing  was  to  put 
down  building  paper  and  trust  to 
luck  the  chicks  would  pick  up  no 
disease. 

We  did  not  dare  to  put  carbolineum 
on  full  strength  for  fear  it  would 
burn  such  young  chickens.  We  mixed 
it  half  with  gasoline  and  sprayed  it 
on.  Gasoline  was  used  to  evaporate 
and  dry  out  quickly.  It  turned  out 
all  right. 

We  were  actually  able  to  keep  the 
borrowed  brooder  house  until  it  was 
time  to  put  the  birds  on  range,  so 
we  did  not  put  them  back  in  their 
ovm  house  until  then.  There  is  enough 
work  involved  in  the  raising  of  baby 
chicks  without  having  a  lot  of  extra 
work  like  this.  But  there  was  no 
further  trouble  anyway  from  the 
mites  after  the  carbolineum  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  brooder  house. 

My  lesson  learned  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  was  to  avoid  trouble  in  the 
future.  Now,  the  brooder  house  is 
given  a  thorough  and  full-strength 
application  of  carbolineum  every  two 
years  at  leasf.  The  best  time  to  do  it 
is  in  the  Fall,  of  course,  after  the 
house  is  cleaned  and  made  ready  for 
the  Spring.  By  shutting  the  door  and 
windows  and  leaving  them  that  way 
until  it  is  time  to  use  it,  the  fumes 
stay  in  the  house  a  long  time.  It 
certainly  should  be  done  before  the 
chicks  are  started.  If  the  job  is  done 
well,  no  mites  will  live  to  make 
either  the  poultryman  or  the  chicks 
unhappy.  L.  M.  Sherman 


What  Profits  in  Poultry? 

What  is  the  profit  on  chicks  raised 
until  market  age?  How  old  should 
they  be?  Is  there  any  money  in  rais¬ 
ing  ducks?  How  old  should  they  be 
when  marketed?  f.  d.  h. 

New  Jersey 

The  margin  of  profit  in  raising 
either  chickens  or  ducks  for  meat  is 
very  low.  This  explains  why  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  industry  is  based  entirely  on 
large-scale  operations.  To  produce  a 
three-pound  broiler,  a  bird  must  be 
grown  for  two  months;  it  requires 
about  eight  pounds  of  feed.  A  five- 

January  18,  1958 


pound  lightweight  roaster  must  be 
grown  to  four  months  of  age,  and  it 
takes  18  pounds  of  feed. 

Ducklings  may  be  raised  to  a 
weight  of  five  pounds  in  three 
months;  they  grow  somewhat  faster 
and  more  efficiently  than  chickens. 
But  they  will  also  eat  about  18 
pounds  of  feed.  With  local  feed 
prices  you  can  readily  estimate  the 
cost  of  rearing  these  different  types 
of  meat  stock.  Add  to  that  total  the 
original  cost  of  the  chick  or  duckling 
and  put  on  about  10  cents  more  per 
bird  to  cover  brooding  and  mortality. 
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HUBBARD’S 


THE  HUftBARD  #494  PUllETt 
<»U*  •  r*4  •  iize  •>  574  b*  1**  «9f 

474  At  tnd  •!  Itf  year 

THE  #496  PULLET  is  an  entirely  new 
cross,  especially  developed  by  Hubbard 
Research  for  producers  of  eggs  for  the 
brown  egg  market.  The  #496  matures 
early,  flocks  peak  at  80  to  90% .  Eggs  are 
remarkably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 
SHELLS  EXTREMELY  STRONG,  INTERIOR 
EGG  QUALITY  EXCELLENT.  Breakage  just 
about  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Superior 
shell  quality  holds  through  12  months’ 
production.  Based  on  1,000  birds,  this 
one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can 
mean  an  extra  $250.00  per  year  income ! 
In  addition  to  Hubbard’s  #496,  we 
offer  you  the  following  breeds,  each  a 
leader  in  its  field. 

HUBBARD  LEGHORN  CROSS -Heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  of  large,  strong-shelled  eggs  with 


•^wjefcrowtteggs  earl.- 

•  M.  steady  B 

•^ronger  shells 

•  «igher  livabilifu 

•  ^ross-bred 


1'? 


superior  internal  quality.  Some  creams 
and  tints. 

HUBBARD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  Favored 
large  brown  egg  producer  for  more 
than  30  years.  Holds  all  time  contest 
record  for  breed. 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K.T37  -  Better 
than  250  pure  white  eggs  a  year,  large 
size  early.  Proven  in  Random  Tests  and 
on  the  farms,  floor  and  cage,  all  over 
the  United  States. 


H 


/ 


MM 


For  new  llteroture  on  the 
Hubbard  #496  Pullet,  olso 
on  Hubbard  K-137  Kimber- 
chik  Legborns.  Address 
Dept.  12. 


WALPOLE, 


LANCASTER,  PA.  •  STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PRQFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


—  GARRISON’S  NEW 

GORNiSH  KINGS 

More  Weight!  More  Meat! 

Cornish  Kings  are  the  new  addition  to  the 
Garrison  line  of  specialized  crosses  for 
meat  production — and  what  a  marvel  they 
are  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  demand  for 
real  premium  quality  in  Rock  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  caponettes  and  roasters. 
Cornish  Kings  pack  plenty  of  wallop  in 
growth  and  feed  conversion — for  they  are 
three-quarter  pure  Cornish,  right  out  of 
our  selection  pressure  breeding  pens.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Send  106  for 
new  book  “How  to  Run  a  One-Man 
Broiler  Business.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

BRIDGETON  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAH 


Why  pay  up  to  256  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70<>/i  or  better  production  for  less.  Mt. 
Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red  Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further  information  and 
Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  OR 
MINORCA  CROSS  PU LLETS  —  $18.00  Per  100. 
BARRED  OR  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS 
CORNISH  CROSSES  —  $8.00  Per  100. 
Livability  anj  Sex  Guaranteed 

QUAKER  BRAND  BABY  CHICKS 

103-105  COHANSEY  STREET 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  BR  9-2164 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 

Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 


Bioadbreast  (ORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusually  profitable.  Write 
5TAHDARD  HATCHERIES.  BQX926A  DECATUR.  IlLIHOIS 


From  tlto 
Olimoto  o£ 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit¬ 
abilities  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  during  the  past  47  years!  There’s 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  right  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  IBlack 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (ox  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements— Maine’s  leading  hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Hi-PRQ  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


America’s  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 

Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 

Livability.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on _ 

less  feed.  Full  information  in  FREE  CATALOG. 

ORTNER  FARMS  BOX  J  CLINTON.  MO. 

TURKEYS  With  Extreme  Breast  Width.  Best  Strains 
Bronze,  White,  Beltsville.  Clean  Guaranteed  Poults. 
PAWLING  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Middle  Creek,  Pa. 

ANCONA  CHICKS 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies,  Rocks,  Reds,  Cresses:  $8.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farmr  Strausstown,  Pa. 
BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bellefonte  I.  Pa. 


PROFIT- 
MAKING 
LEGHORNS 

Only  N.  Y.  S,  Leg¬ 
horn  Breeder  to 
Place  in 

TOP  QUARTILE 

3  Yr.  Average  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test. 

Bulkley’s  birds  consistent 
leaders  at  this  important 
test  where  chicks  are  ex- 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  posed  to  leucosis.  Bulk- 
Pullorum,  Typhoid  ley’s  had  average  yearly 
Clean.  income  $2,188  per  net 

chick  started  for  last  three 
years.  Owner  -  supervised 
breeding  program  gives 
you  birds  that  live,  lay  and  pay  with  lov* 
feed  consumption.  Before  you  buy,  get 
free  price  list  and  folder  from  — 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

130  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


OSI 

I 

Giant  Emden  and  TculOdSe 
developed  by  New  England’s 
largest  breeder.  Gig,  fast¬ 
growing,  best  for  meat  on 
weeding.  Hatches  weekly  Aoril  « 
June.  Write  RFO  1C  tor  roiGEB 


GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  •  Hampton,  Conn. 


: 

if- 

, 

Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired! 

.  .  .  and  it's  as  nice  as  I  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
1  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 

I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 
plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  deperid  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

■—FARMERS  AND  TRADERS'  —  ^ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  i 
Syracuse  I,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Gentlemen:  J 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  f 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  | 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  | 

Name . Age . f 

i 

St.  or  RD . p 

City . State . . 

R-63  ^ 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in- 
suJating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


What  is  the  difference  between  a 
warranty  and  a  guarantee?  f.  j.  r. 

Webster’s  dictionary  states  that  in 
law  a  warranty  is  an  agreement  that 
a  certain  fact  regarding  the  subject 
of  a  contract  is,  or  shall  be,  as  it  is 
declared  or  promised  to  be.  A 
guarantee  is  to  undertake  answer  for 
the  debt,  default  or  miscarriage  of 
another  to  give  security.  These  are 
the  general  meanings.  They  may  be 
applied  in  other  forms  under  some 
circumstances. 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  our  weekly 
newspaper  concerning  a  chimney  re¬ 
pair  racket.  Y'ou  may  wish  to  alert 
your  readers.  M.  S.  C. 

New  York 

The  clipping  refers  to  a  new 
racket.  Salesmen  are  going  around 
the  country  telling  the  woman  of  the 
house  that  her  chimney  is  unsafe. 
They  attempted  to  convince  two 
elderly  ladies  that  their  chimney 
needed  an  $800  repair  job.  They  are 
said  to  have  started  a  flash  fire  in 
the  cellar.  The  salesman  remarked 
this  particular  section  was  proving 
very  profitable  to  them.  The  men  are 
said  to  have  one  local  telephone  num¬ 
ber  but  their  car  did  not  have  New 
York  State  license  plates.  They  are 
also  said  to  have  selected  homes 
where  there  were  no  men  folk.  In 
one  case  where  the  men  reported 
serious  danger  of  fire,  the  chimney 
was  found  to  be  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  The  job  they  proposed  would 
cost  considerable  and  they  requested 
a  $200  deposit.  The  ladies  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  their  proposition  and  saved 
their  money.  The  moral  is  to  be  on 
your  guard,  and  do  not  accept  the 
word  of  unauthorized  agents  or  work¬ 
men  whom  you  do  not  know.  Always 
take  time  to  check  their  statements 
with  responsible  people. 


As  far  back  as  one  can  remember, 
swindlers  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  public.  The  Spanish  prisoner  was 
one  of  the  most  fertile  schemes.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  get  a  valise,  said 
to  contain  vast  sums  of  money  which 
had  been  deposited  in  a  bank  in 
England.  Considerable  cash  was 
needed  to  secure  its  release.  There 
was  no  validity  in  the  scheme,  but 
many  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
falling  for  it.  The  work-at-home 
swindle  was  rampant  and  requests 
for  amounts  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  re¬ 
quested  in  advance  for  material,  etc. 
Then  there  was  the  “I  trust  you” 
fake.  Razors  and  other  items  were 
sent  out  requesting  the  party  re¬ 
ceiving  same  to  try  them  and  if  not 
satisfactory  return  them.  If  not  re¬ 
turned  promptly,  dunning  letters 
were  sent  demanding  payment.  One 
farmer  wrote  to  one  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  to  send  him  $2.00  for  packing 
and  he  would  return  the  25-cent 


We  have  been  avid  readers  of  your 
column  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  now  we  need  help.  Our  complaint 
is  with  Skylark  Originals.  We  have 
written  many  times,  and  get  no  sensi¬ 
ble  answers.  Can  you  help  us  ob¬ 
tain  a  refund  of  $9.00?  j.  r.  b. 

Ohio 

Skylark  Originals,  Inc.,  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  went  into  receivership 
on  November  18,  1957.  Any  refunds 
owing  on  merchandise  returned  be¬ 
fore  that  date  may  only  be  obtained 
through  the  regular  bankruptcy 
channels.  These  customers  are  gener¬ 
al  creditors  and  should  file  their 
claims  with  Hon.  Charles  H.  Weelans, 
Referee  in  Banki'uptcy,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

New  York’s  Attorney  General  has 
received  permission  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Marjay  Sales  Corporation,  of  1178 
Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  ground 
of  fraud  and  illegality.  The  company 
is  charged  with  victimizing  hundreds 
of  housewives  by  selling  them  knit¬ 
ting  machines.  The  concern  promised 
purchasers  could  make  at  least  $40 
a  week  with  a  few  hours  of  home 
work.  The  machines  are  said  to  have 
cost  $349.95,  plus  a  $10  tax,  and  a 
credit  charge  of  $90.  The  company  is 
also  said  to  have  promised  to  buy  all 
articles  made  on  the  machines.  Those 
who  purchased  the  machines  found 
that  they  were  hard  to  use,  and 
only  a  few  articles  could  be  knit. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  making 
the  money  promised.  The  company 
refused  to  accept  the  articles,  claim¬ 
ing  they  were  not  properly  made,  and 
not  made  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Complaint  was  made  by  those  who 
took  up  the  work  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  were  insufficient.  We 
have  had  other  reports  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  money  paid  for  them 
was  money  thrown  away.  The  ven¬ 
ture  proved  to  be  a  serious  loss  to 
many  women. 


HEARING  BAD? 

.  .  .  then  you'll  be 

happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  post  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  be  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises :  Head  feels  stopp^ 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you.  too.  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  20  vears.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ElMO  COMPANY 
DEPT  8RN-2  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  SloA  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  penod- 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


REFILLS  13  for  *1 

TO  FIT  EVERY  RETRACTABLE 
PEN  MADE  INCLUDING: 

“Scripto”  “Eversharp” 

“Paper  Mate”  “Sheaffer” 
“Waterman”  “Wearever” 

All  these  and  over  200 
other  (except  Parker 
Jotter). 

One  make  per  $1  or* 
der.  Two  ink  col¬ 
ors  per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue,  Black, 

Green  or 
Brown 
Ink. 

Money  back 
guarantee. 


VALUE  49c. 
EACH 


($1.79 

Value 

Each) 


RETRACTABLE 

PENS 
6  for  $1 

100  (or  $16.50 
Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink! 
Quantity  and  imprint 
prices  on  request. 
Iiaranifl.  Add  lOc  Shipping  charge. 

BARCLAY  distributors.  Dept  80-A18 
66-24  PARSONS  BLVD.,  JAMAICA,  N.  Y. 


I  CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-128 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


Name.... 

Address. 


! 


-DUR  5GTH  Y£AR- 


razor. 

The  tricks  are  possibly  more  refined 
now  but,  looking  over  the  records, 
we  find  many  schemes  based  on  the 
same  general  plan.  Therefore  we 
urge  readers  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
—also  reflect,  before  parting  with 
money.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  but  it  pays  in  the  end. 

A  letter  with  considerable  ma¬ 
terial  in  reference  to  various  chari¬ 
ties  has  been  received.  There  is  no 
name  or  address  given.  We  would 
like  to  supply  our  reader  with  this 
information  if  he  will  give  his  name 
and  address.  We  cannot  ansiver 
letters  without  the  full-name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  All  letters  are  considered  con¬ 
fidential  when  requested. 


Complaints  against  Universal  Inter¬ 
change,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Washington  have  been 
filed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  charged  that  salesmen 
advise  people  with  property  for  sale 
that  the  asking  price  is  too  low.  By 
increasing  it,  the  fee  charged  for 
advertising  is  larger.  Also,  the  seller 
is  often  told  that  the  fee  will  be 
returned  if  the  property  is  not  sold. 
The  complaint  also  charges  that  the 
firms  try  to  collect  the  full  amount 
of  the  contract  even  if  the  property 
is  not  sold;  that  the  firm’s  activities 
and  publications  are  not  endorsed  by 
State  or  other  officials;  and  that  the 
payment  of  these  advertising  charges 
does  not  avoid  payment  of  real  estate 
broker’s  commissions  when  the 
property  is  sold.  A  hearing  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  28  in  Los  Angeles 
before  an  FTC  hearing  examiner. 


CORONA 


PROTECT  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT  UDDER  , 

with  the  dally  help  of  Corona 
— the  Woolfat'Heh  ealve  with  ^ 
^ll  •«*<>»■*•**  antiseptic.  Stay;  on. 

'-f- ll_y^ ^  in.  a  o*.  can  $2 AO  at 

*'  ■  I  t  ^  ^  rtm  .nnmt.nnui  . 


-•jT.  Il  '  evQDb  id  •  9  OZ .  vu”*  •  xv  »*•' 

o.  po.tpa.4.  _ 

‘CorodJ'Box  A 1 23  Ksnton.O  " 


UDDER-TEAT 

OINTMENT 

FOR  ALL  MINOR 
WOUNDS,  CHAPS, 
CRACKED  SKIN 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Can  you  tell  me  tlie  value  of  North 
American  Trust  shares  and  where 
they  can  be  disposed  of  if  they  are 
saleable?  w.  g. 

New  York 

This  Trust  was  terminated  as  of 
July  1,  1956.  Final  distribution  be¬ 
came  available  December  20,  1956. 
W.  G.  completed  the  forms  supplied 
and  received  payment  for  the  shares. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
approved  a  consent  order  that  pro¬ 
hibits  Cimier  Watch  Corp.  and  Swiss 
Time  Company,  both  located  at  1 
East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City, 
from  misrepresenting  that  the 
“Cimier”  watch  is  a  jeweled  gold 
watch  carrying  a  one-year  uncon¬ 
ditional  guarantee. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 

^GREE^NwIch'bOOK  publishers,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTID  SWIDISH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  RAZOR  BLADES 

New  bUde  Geotatlofi  that  will  chaa^e 
Anierica'a  ahave  habita.  Edgea  COLD 
HARDENED  by  apeclal  proceaa  .  . .  acay 
ttnootb,  abarp  up  €o  tO  ahavea  from 
each  blade.  No  nicka.  oo  acratch, 
Barbecc  Stalnleaa  Bladea  do  not  ruat! 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  » 
double-adge  bladea  IN  DISPENSERS 
only  $1.00  ppd. 


1 


SHARP  ^  IMPO«T$.  »»«  t*«  0^.  4,  tutl^nd. 


I,  vt.*) 


Plant  Superleotlon  for  berries  this 
kyear.  Allen’s  1968  Berry  Book 
'describes  best  varieties— best 
I  methods. -Free  copy.  Write  today, 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  EvBrsroBn  Avb.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Write  for  Informatloo 
what  steps  an  Inventsr  sbsNM 
take  to  steura  ■  BRtsat. 


PATENTS 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


-  KODACHROME  PROCESSING  - - 

8  mm  roll  or  35  mm  20  exp.  $1.25.  Prompt  Service. 
Write  lor  mailer  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 
DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatiorr  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  W.  80th  St.,  N.  Y..  1.  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  New  in  Poultry  Nu¬ 

trition 

By  E.  1.  Robertson 

•  CageSj  Slats  and  Corncobs 

By  G.  T.  Klein 

•  Breeding  the  Birds 

By  Thomas  W.  Fox 

•  Housing  the  Flock 

By  H.  W.  Hickish 

•  Eat  More  Poultry  and  Eggs! 

By  M.  L.  Scott 

•  Crossbreeding  for  Turkeys 

By  M.  G.  McCartney 

•  Air-Conditioned  Poultry 

Houses 

By  Walter  Kemnitz 

•  Can  We  Eradicate 

PULLORUM? 

By  H.  Van  Roekel 

•  1957  Egg  Laying  Tests 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  Future  of  Bulk-Tank 

Farming 

By  I.  E.  Parkin 

•  Mechanical  Orchard  Pruning 

By  F.  R.  Dreiling 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 

By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 

By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  Internal  Parasites  of  Live¬ 

stock 

By  John  H.  Whitlock 

•  Extra  Service  from  Tractor 

Tires 

By  M.  E.  Long 

•  Bears  in  New  York 

By  Willet  Randall 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Load 

By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  The  Gypsy  Moth,  and  Why 

We  Fight  It 

By  E.  D.  Burgess 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  ANNUAL  POULTRY 
issue  of  February  1,  1958. 


Suggestions  for  the 
Farm  and  Home 

Here  are  some  ideas  that  many 
people  may  find  interesting  and 
helpful  in  and  around  the  farm¬ 
stead; 

Paint  handles  of  tools  a  bright 
color,  so  they  will  be  easy  to  find 
in  field  or  barn. 

To  oil  machine  parts  hard  to  reach 
with  the  oil  can,  make  an  extension 
by  slipping  a  drinking  straw  over 
the  spout. 

Use  a  large  cork  to  help  remove 
the  base  of  a  light  bulb  broken  off 
in  the  socket.  Push  the  cork  in 
against  the  broken  part  and  unscrew 
it. 

To  wedge  the  handle  of  a  hammer 
or  hatchet,  use  the  shank  of  a  small 
discarded  file. 

Axe  handles  wear  out  very  quickly 
when  splitting  wood.  To  protect  them 
wrap  the  handles  tightly  with  fine 
wire  for  about  three  inches  from  the 


A  New  Broom  Sweeps  Snow 


This  new  plastic-fibered  broom  re¬ 
tailing  at  $4.98  resists  xoater,  salt  and 
oil,  so  is  quite  useful  for  walks  and 
driveways  in  Winter.  The  steel  blade 
makes  it  a  snoio  scoop  and  ice 
breaker. 

January  18,  1958 


point  where  they  enter  the  heads. 

If  you  have  a  tractor,  there  is  no 
sense  breaking  your  back  pulling 
fence  posts.  Hook  a  chain  around  the 
bottom  of  the  post  over  a  short 
length  of  steel  rail  and  to  the  trac¬ 
tor  drawbar;  then  pull  away  and  thus 
lift  it  out.  Place  a  heavy  plank  under 
the  steel  rail  so  it  will  not  sink.  Use 
enough  chain  so  the  top  of  the  post 
will  not  hit  the  tractor. 

Paint  manure  spreader  chain  that 
I’uns  the  apron  with  old  worn-out 
car  oil.  This  prevents  rust,  and  your 
spreader  will  run  more  easily. 

D  not  throw  away  old  leaky 
water  pails.  Just  melt  some  paraffin 
run  it  along  the  seams  inside  the 
pail,  and  allow  it  to  harden.  It  stops 
leaks  instantly. 

When  applying  powder  on  cows 
for  lice,  use  an  insecticide  duster. 
This  makes  it  convenient  to  apply 
powder  in  hard-to-reach  places  such 
as  udder  and  around  front  legs, 
which  are  hard  to  treat  with  the 
sprinkler  can  that  louse  powder 
usually  comes  in. 

Why  not  fasten  an  extra  saw  blade 
to  your  hack  saw  frame  with  Scotch 
tape?  When  one  blade  breaks,  you 
will  still  have  one  handy.  This  saves 
time. 

To  make  a  good  substitute  for  a 
rubber  mallet,  place  a  crutch  tip 
over  the  head  of  a  hammer.  If  you 
must  force  the  tip  to  get  it  on,  lubri¬ 
cate  with  a  little  water.  mrs.  l.  m. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertiaine  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  includina  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  coat. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

February  1  closes  January  17 
February  15  closes  January  31 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  N..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annu^  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ 

MAN  to  take  care  of  horses,  also  farming: 

work  available  for  wife.  Attractive  cottage 
for  two  adults  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 
BOX  1000,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  worker,  not  manager.  One-man 
farm.  Married.  References.  $300,  dwelling, 
milk,  near  Poughkeepsie.  BOX  1200,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  to  drive  and  further  assist, 
later  to  go  to  Florida.  Live  in  and  with  or 
without  military  training.  BOX  1201,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  reliable  man  for  beef  cattle 
farm.  State  age,  salary  expected,  details. 
BOX  1202,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMER,  working  manager,  vicinity  Long 
Island,  New  York,  to  take  care  of  small 
Hereford  herd  and  farming.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission,  7-room  house  with  all  improvements 
close  to  village,  schools,  churches.  Write 
BOX  1203,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FEMALE:  Mother  desires  help;  new  ranch 
house  in  country.  Mother  with  one  child 
would  be  considered.  V.  Truman,  Box  565, 
Allentown,  Penna. _ 

NURSEMAID,  general,  live  in.  Own  room  and 
bath.  All  modern  conveniences.  Good  salary, 
liberal  time  off.  Two  ehildren.  References. 
Mrs.  Chai'les  Wascher,  274  Pearl  Hill  Road, 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. _ 

WOMAN:  Live  in;  child  care,  housework. 

Roland  Van  Loan,  Columbia  Turnpike,  East 
Greenbush,  N.  Y,  Phone:  Albany  779430. 

WOMAN:  Young  girl  for  housework.  Likes 
children.  Own  room,  modern  home,  all  con¬ 
veniences:  $35  weekly.  Include  references.  L. 
Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Port  Jervis  4  5061. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Motherless  home,  four 

children  7  to  14.  Maj.  McKlveen,  stationed 
at  Eatontown,  N.  J.  Write  or  telephone: 
William  Johnson,  Dayton  8-0400,  9  to  5  P.  M. 
or  BOX  1210,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  vegetable  farmer;  capable  of 
supervising  very  large  truck  farm;  excellent 
opportunity.  Write  Malibu,  Milford,  Penna. 
HOMEMAKER,  Protestant,  with  some  income, 
for  suburban  builder’s  home.  Foods,  uti.ities, 
transportation  furnished.  Outline  work,  experi¬ 
ences,  family  and  medical  problems.  BOX  1211, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Capable  experienced  man  to  take 
over  young  orchard  on  eastern  Long  Island 
estate.  Excellent  opportunity.  Address  replies 
to  Hilly  Close  Farm,  Box  5,  Amagansett,  L.  1., 


RESPONSIBLE,  experienced  orchard  man 
wanted  on  quality  fruit  and  beef  farm.  Good 
wages  plus  incentive  and  house.  Jospeh  Gatto, 
Manager,  Indian  Ladder  Farms,  Altamont, 
New  York. _ 

SINGLE,  dependable  man  for  poultry  work. 

Good  home  and  board.  Give  age,  experience, 
wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. _ 

YOUNG  man  interested  in  nursery  and  garden 
center  greenhouse  work.  One  with  ambition 
and  ability  to  be  own  boss.  Excellent  future. 
Chestnut  Grove,  New  City,  New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y, 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


sires  job;  single,  38,  White,  experienced. 
BOX  1204,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WIDOW,  58,  refined,  agreeable,  desires  po¬ 

sition  as  housekeeper,  one  person,  modern 
country  home.  BOX  1208,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager:  Lifetime  experience 

showing  and  feeding  and  breeding  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle.  Also  field  work.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  John  Ingalls.  R.  D.  2,  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York. 


TWO  middleaged  ladies  would  like  a  job  in 

a  lumber  camp.  BOX  1209,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


KENNEL  man  wishes  position,  also  experi¬ 

enced  with  greenhouse  work.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  1212,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Wens 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y, _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 
New  Jersey 


CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 
frame  of  new  very  light,  delicious,  comb. 
Five  pounds  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 


color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Bushel  oranges  $6.00;  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25.  Add  50 
Mnts  west  of  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove.  Largo,  Florida. 


WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  the  area’s  finest  quality, 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  best 
varieties  in  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
Blossom  honey;  tropical  candies,  marmaiades 
and  jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th. 
Write  now  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 
Company,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River 
City,  Florida. 


LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
OLD  fashioned  dried  apples:  Two  pounds  $1  70- 
four  pounds  $3.30  postpaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio. 


LIGHT  Clover  Honey:  Five  pound  pail  liquid 

$1.95;  10  pound  pail  fine  granulated  $3.75; 

6-  5’s  liquid  $9.00.  Above  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  fine  granulated  clover  $10.80;  60  pound  can 
liquid  $11.20;  60  pound  can  Fall  Flower  $10.20. 
Five  or  more  $9.60  @.  All  60’s  F.  O.  B.  George 
Hand,  Route  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


$50  MONTH:  Pensioners.  Quiet  village  home. 
Florence  McCarthy.  Schenevus,  New  York. 


couple.  Rose,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 
BOX  1213,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FLORIDA:  acre  homesites  $300.  Also  trailer 

sites  $10  month.  Near  town  and  good  fishing. 
John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker,  Inverness.  Fla. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  80  acres.  Will  sell  8-room 
house  separate,  cash  or  terms:  near  Green 
County.  BOX  1004,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TWO  outstanding  dairy  farms,  finest  in  the 
State.  Terrific  layouts,  also  commercial  and 
industrial  values.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Will  sell  separately  or  jointly.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  AMherst  7-1101. _ 

FLORIDA’S  finest  trailer  sites  beautifully 
wooded,  80  by  100  feet.  Payable  $20  cash  and 
$20  monthly.  Famous  Panama  City  Gulf  Re¬ 
sort  Area.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing,  all 
sports.  Also  lovely  wooded  homesites  low 
prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

WOULD  like  to  rent  broiler  farm  in  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  Please  state  details  in 
first  letter.  BOX  1205,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

175  ACRE  dairy  farm,  70  acres  tillable,  85 
acres  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Large  barn  stables 
40  cows.  Two  silos,  new  milk  house  with 
equipment,  tool  shed  and  garage.  Good  10- 
room  house  including  bath,  oil  fired  hot  water 
heat  in  every  room,  modern  kitchen  with  dish¬ 
washer,  120  gallon  hot  water  heater  with  210 
current.  Price  reasonable.  BOX  1206,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  building  or  blueberries:  10  acres  on 
main  highway  to  shore,  two  minutes  out  of 
Browns  Mills,  three  miles  from  Fort  Dix; 
town  water  and  electricity  at  road,  1,000  ft. 
frontage.  $8,000,  terms.  Oliver  Foulks,  Browns 
Mills,  New  Jersey. _ 

VIRGINIA  farm,  160  acres  level  land.  Six  room 
house.  Electricity,  plenty  of  water.  300,000 
board  feet  of  timber,  good  road.  Excellent 
community  $10,250.  A  bargain.  Other  farms  of 
various  sizes.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52, 

Scottsville,  Virginia. _ 

RETIREMENT  home  in  Florida.  Suitable  for 
Winter  home  or  year  around.  Now  being 
built.  For  sale  by  builder.  John  W.  Bottcher. 
224  Lucerne  Circle,  Orlando,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale;  75-acre  farm,  90  ft.  chicken  house, 
2-story  barn  and  cow  stable  built  of  stones 
and  bricks;  garage  for  cars  and  trucks,  work  shop 
and  tool  shed,  heated  two  2-story  7-room  houses 
partly  furnished,  built  of  stucco  and  stones 
with  fireplaces;  two  1-room  bungalows,  used 
to  keep  boarders,  good  for  childrens’  camp, 
must  sacrifice.  Price  cash  $16,000,  Louis  Kaifler, 
Box  45,  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  all  conveniences.  South 
Jersey  or  Delaware  City  Bay  area.  Cash 
terms.  Must  be  reasonable.  Box  161,  Leonia, 
New  Jersey. _ 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  in  Otsego  or  Chenango 
Counties.  Stanley  Zygmunt,  17  Willow  Ave., 
Wallington,  New  Jersey. _ 

ADIRONDACK  Resort  Hotel:  30  guest  rooms 
fully  equipped.  Situated  directly  on  Schroon 
Lake.  Private  beach.  Plenty  of  parking  space. 
Same  owners  26  years.  Excellent  opportunity. 
BOX  1214,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRY:  6.71  cwt.  3.6  ifiilk  bulk  tank  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Particulars  write  or  call.  F. 
Schroeder,  U.  S.  17.  Church  View,  Virginia. 
Phone:  Saluda  8-4190. _ 

UPSTATE:  Farrns,  retirement  homes,  income 
properties,  businesses,  etc.  State  your  needs. 
Prompt  reply.  Andersens’  Real  Estate.  E.  B. 
Granger,  Salesman.  Cambridge,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  .Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PIPE  smoking  or  natural  leaf  chewing  tobacco: 

Five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Star 
Farms.  Ralston,  Tennessee.  _ 

WANTED;  Old  automobile  from  1890  to  1912. 

Karl  Pautler,  East  Amherst,  N.  Y. _ 

WILL  buy  old  furniture,  glass,  china,  etc. 

BOX  1207,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

OLD  automobile,  any  age  or  condition.  Write 

description  and  price  to  Hoffmeister.  P.  O. 
Box  7,  Point  of  Rocks,  Maryland. _ 

STAMPLESS  and  old  letters  wanted.  A.  C. 

Horn,  West  Haven,  Connecticut. _ 

EARLY  cut  alfalfa  and  timothy  mixed  hay, 

$25  a  ton.  Paul  J.  Hosney.  Box  348, 
Herkimer,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  hay  and  timothy,  wheat  straw,  e^ 

corn.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly,  137  East 
Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
HO  9-2885. _ 

SAWDUST  and  shavings,  loose  trailer  load 
deliveries.  Also  dry  baled  shavings  to  any 
point  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  J.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Telephone  Forest  5-7755. 

WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 

any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein.  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Model  "A”.  Vance,  116  East  25th 
St.,  Huntington  Station,  New  York. 

WANTED  for  cash:  Old  letters  and  books 
about  the  West.  Civil  War  books  and  col¬ 
lections,  old  interesting  military  or  frontier 
experiences.  Coins  or  anything  early  American 
for  my  private  collection.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 

APRONS,  percale,  bib  $3,00;  band  $2.00,  cash. 
Small,  medium,  large.  Postpaid.  Mary  Welser, 
Greendale  Road.  Kane,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Post  cards,  advertisements  and 

postal  cards  before  1920.  Bronson  Taylor. 
Middle  Grove,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  About  4.000  bales  of  good  quality 
hay.  Wm.  Ostrowski,  Bridgeport.  New  York. 

WANTED:  Bower  or  Shenandoah  hot  water 

brooder  system.  Also  feed-mixer.  L.  Kalmoe, 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

quality  hay  for  sale:  First  cutting  alfalf^ 
broome  and  alfalfa-clover-broome  hay,  new 
seeding,  early  cut,  dried  on  wagon  hay  drier. 
Legume-broome  mixture  and  straight  broome 
hay.  Also  straw.  At  barn  Hall  Farm,  North 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
Request  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago-Sl— Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Buy 
Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  Includes  Our  3  SPECIAL  ISSUES  for  1958; 
POULTRY.  .  .HORTICULTURE.  .  .LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY! 


months 


for  25c 


Friend*  s  Name . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . Street  .  .  . 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . .  . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N. 
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PROOF! 


(In  our  files  we  have  over  57,600 
grateful  letters  like  these) 

THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  MOTHER 

am  dropping  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  much  your  Appliance  has  helped  my 
baby.  He  was  very  sickly  and  had  been  in  the 
hospital  twice  before  I  heard  of  your  wonder¬ 
ful  Brooks  Appliance.  I  am  indeed  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  you  have  done  for  him.”  Mrs. 
Aibie  Rucker,  1128  Parker  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 
I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I 
would  have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not 
now  with  your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won't 
belie <e  I  have  a  rupture.”  Wilbur  Moritz,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mdse.,  Jacob,  Ill. 

NONE  BUT  BROOKS  WOULD  HOLD 

“I  tried  several  types  of  supports  but  none 
would  retain  my  recurrent  rupture.  About  a 
year  ago  I  ordered  one  of  your  improved  Ap- 
ipliances  and  wore  it  day  and  night  without 
any  discomfort.  I  do  heavy  work  but  your 
Appliance  retained  it  at  all  times.  After  about 
8  months  I  took  it  off  and  my  rupture  has 
never  bothered  me  since.  I  wish  all  sufferers 
from  rupture  would  learn  about  your  Appli¬ 
ance  and  try  one.  Will  gladly  answer  any 
correspondence  recommending  your  Appli¬ 
ance.”  Leo  Hentges,  Rte.  #1,  Centertown,  Mo. 

CAN  RELY  UPON  AND  TRUST  ONLY  BROOKS 

“I  have  worn  many  types  of  trusses,  belts,  and 
other  supports,  but  allow  me  to  say  truthfully 
that  the  only  one  I  can  rely  upon  and  trust  on 
all  circumstances  is  definitely  “Brooks.”  I 
never  have  to  be  afraid  of  slipping,  getting 
out  of  adjustment,  and  sore  gouge  marks 
caused  by  many  other  trusses.  I  can  wear 
“Brooks”  with  confidence.”  C.  C.  Palmer,  572 
W,  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  16,  Mich. 


/^/rs£/ps... 

TH  ROW  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 

Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear— if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 
Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  .  . .  you  eageily  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts!  Literally  tJiousGuds  of  Rupture  suffereis 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  ‘‘Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
^orld” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases  1  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 


coupon  now. 


Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work  ?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  fj'ee  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor— ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention !  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the' low  “maker-to-user"  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Plas  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  fle^, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security,— or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 

SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No... don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven- 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOWi^^  —the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom— the  security — the 

2  blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 

BItOOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.  i  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers! 

447 *R  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich.  ^  And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK  f  c.E. BROOKS, Inventor  TRIAL,  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 

on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL  >  this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now— today— hurry  I  All  correspond- 
OFFER  all  in  plain  envelope.  ^  ence  strictly  Confidential. 

"  “  ^  FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All! 

plajn^envelSTpe  JUST  CLIP  and  SEND  COUPON 

City. .  State .  i 

sate  whether  fer  Man  □  Woman  □  or  Child  D  |  Bfooks  Appllatice  Co.,  447-R  Stato  St.,  MarsHall,  Mich. 
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POULTRY 

ISSUE 

Eggs  ond  Poultry 


What's  Ahead  for  Poultry? 

Extro  Service  from  Tractor  Tires 
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Cops’rilfht  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


More  and  more  farmers  throughout  the  country  are 
becoming  100%  Firestone  users.  Like  Norman  Allen, 
who  farms  700  acres  in  up-state  New  York,  they’ve 
found  no  other  farm  tire  measm-es  up  to  Firestone  for 
superior  traction  and  extra  long  wear. 

Mr.  Allen  uses  Firestone  tractor  tires  on  his  five 
tractors  and  specifies  Firestone  Guide  Grips  on  the 
front.  For  his  two  trucks  it’s  Firestone  Super  All 
Traction  tires,  and  besides  Firestones  on  his  car  he 
can  count  50  Firestones  on  farm  implements. 

Here’s  what  Mr.  Allen  says  about  his  100%  use  of 


Firestones:  "I  farm  with  Firestones  exclusively.  They 
give  me  better  traction  under  any  condition  which 
saves  on  fuel.  And  you  don’t  have  a  lot  of  tire  trouble 
or  downtime  when  you  farm  with  Firestones.  I  think 
they’re  the  soundest  investment  a  farmer  can  make.” 

You’ll  think  Firestones  are  a  sound  investment,  too, 
once  you’ve  put  them  into  action  on  your  farm.  See 
yoin:  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  soon.  He’s  ready  to 
handle  all  tire  and  service  needs.  If  you  have  tire 
trouble,  he  will  loan  you  new  Firestone  tires  to  use 
while  yours  are  being  repaired  or  retreaded. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening 

ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


The  Parson  has  been  appointed  to 
aid  a  neighboring  church  in  finding  a 
new  minister.  At  a  meeting  in  which 
the  problem  was  being  discussed,  the 
consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the 
church  needed  a  young  minister  “be¬ 
cause  we  must  have  one  interested 
in  young  people.” 


Meanwhile,  in  his  own  community, 
the  Parson  has  gotten  himself  into 
a  new  project.  He  endeavored  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  young  people’s  gi'oup  when 
he  first  came  into  this  field,  but  with 
no  success.  He  recalls  asking  himself 
at  the  time  whether  he  had  lost  his 
touch  with  young  people.  But  appar¬ 
ently  it  was  only  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  it  and  the  prospective 
membei's  not  ready.  Last  Fall  the 
group  came  into  being  with  such  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  to  promise  real  success. 
The  activities  of  the  group  augur  well 
to  keep  the  Parson  busy.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  time  they  planned  to  go  carol¬ 
ling.  Miserable  weather  on  that  night 
did  not  stop  them  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Herbert  Stewart  and  the  Parson  had 
to  go  along.  Later,  good  freezing 
weather  having  settled  in,  ice  skating 
became  the  main  activity.  The  Parson 
went  along  with  mental  reservations 
to  content  himself  with  tending  the 
bonfire  and  watching  the  skaters. 
He  had  no  great  desire  to  attempt  to 
skate  since  15  years  had  passed  since 
last  he  had  tried  it.  His  alibi  was  per¬ 
fect;  he  had  no  skates.  But,  from  the 
conversation  among  the  group,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  Douglas  Fromm  had  a 
pair  of  skates,  “just  the  right  size” 
and  not  being  used.  So  the  Parson 
must  yield  to  the  pressure. 


Duncan’s  Pond  is  a  fine  place  for 
skating,  well  sheltered  from  the 
strong  winds.  The  local  fire  company, 
with  true  community  spirit,  floods 
the  ice  whenever  it  becomes  rough, 
thus  assuring  a  smooth  new  surface 
after  one  night  of  freezing  weather. 
The  day  when  the  Parson  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  tend  the  bonfire,  he 
had  a  very  good  chance  to  observe 
the  skating  crowd.  Most  of  the  cars 
that  pulled  in  brought  whole  fam¬ 
ilies.  Parents  guided  little  children 
equipped  with  sled  skates.  The  high 
school  crowd  “cracked  the  whip” 
with  the  usual  results.  Even  grand¬ 
parents  were  there,  some  just  watch¬ 
ing,  a  few  skating. 


To  the  Parson,  this  seemed  to  be 
the  perfect  answer  to  the  problem 
posed  at  that  committee  meeting. 
These  skaters  were  mainly  from  his 
own  congregation.  If  they  were  all 
ages,  they  were  still  one  great  happy 
unity.  Parents  unbending  enough  to 
go  with  their  children  for  a  few 
hours  of  recreation;  whole  families 
sharing  the  afternoon’s  fun  as  a  unit. 
Somehow  it  seemed  that  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing  would  solve  many  social 
problems  even  before  they  arose  to 
plague  a  community,  a  church  or  a 
family.  We  cannot  solve  such  prob¬ 
lems  by  passing  them  over  to  any  one 
person,  or  group  of  persons. 

The  one  great  solution  is  that  fam¬ 
ilies  share  their  duties  and  their 
pleasures,  worship  together,  work  to¬ 
gether  and  play  together.  No  amount 
of  material  provision  for  our  children 
can  pay  such  high  dividends  in  char¬ 
acter.  Rev.  a.  a.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKB 


Hail  to  Poultry  and  Eggs! 

Northeast  poultrymen  can  be  proud  of  their  record  in  pro¬ 
viding  fine,  healthful  food — and  plenty  of  it  all  the  time. 


TYPICAL  invitation  to  Sunday 
dinner  for  many,  many  years 
has  been,  “Come  to  our  house, 
we’ll  celebrate  and  have  chick¬ 
en  —  or  turkey.”  Everyone 
agrees  that  chicken  and  turkey 
are  delicious  foods,  the  kind 
anybody  wants  to  serve  to  company.  But  chick¬ 
en  and  turkey  are  no  longer  reserved  just  for 
special  occasions.  People  have  learned  that  the 
birds  can  be  roasted,  broiled,  stewed,  barbe¬ 
cued  or  rotobroiled.  The  meat  makes  delicious 
soups,  salads,  sandwiches,  croquettes,  and  other 
special  dishes  such  as  chicken  a  la  king,  chick¬ 
en  cacciatore  and  tetrazzini,  turkey  chop  suey 
and  chow  mein,  turkey  pies,  and  TV  dinners. 
Almost  every  family  in  America  has  chicken 
or  turkey  at  least  once  and  often  two  or  three 
times  each  week. 

Eggs  are  even  more  versatile.  In  addition  to 
our  daily  fried,  scrambled,  soft  boiled,  hard 
boiled,  poached  eggs  and  omelets  for  break¬ 
fast,  we  may  have  them  in  waffles,  popovers, 
Yorkshire  pudding,  cakes.  Western  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  crepes  suzette. 

Acceptance  of  poultry  meats  and  eggs  by 
the  American  people  has  been  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  growth  that  has  occurred  in 
our  broiler,  turkey  and  egg  industries.  In  a 
few  years,  the  broiler  industry  doubled  and 
then  tripled,  and  the  turkey  industry  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  production  of  eggs 
has  kept  abreast  of  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Due  to  scientific  advances  in  breeding,  feeding 
and  management  of  poultry,  the  cost  of  eggs 
and  chicken  and  turkey  meat  has  remained 
fairly  constant.  Almost  every  other  kind  of 
food  has  been  going  up. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  poultry,  turkey  and  egg 
producers  of  this  country  that  their  adoption 
of  scientific  methods  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
management  has  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
people  of  this  nation  with  plentiful  foods  of 
the  highest  nutritional  value,  and  at  prices  so 
low  that  even  lowest  income  families  need  not 
go  without  them.  The  high  nutritional  value  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meats  are  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  that  they  have  been  too  much 
taken  for  granted. 

Poultry  and  Protein 

Our  muscles,  organs,  enzymes  and  most 
other  vital  tissues  of  the  body  except  bones 
are  made  up  chiefly  of  proteins.  Protein  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essentia^l  for  growth,  repair  of  worn 
tissues  and  for  life  itself.  Not  only  do  we  need 
a  sufficient  amount  in  our  diet,  we  need  it  of 
a  proper  quality.  Protein  must  supply  the  cor¬ 
rect  amounts  and  proportions  of  all  essential 
amino  acids  needed  by  the  body  for  growth 
and  repair  of  its  muscles  and  vital  tissues. 

Eggs  have  for  years  been  recognized  as  one 
of  our  best  sources  of  high  quality  protein. 
The  composition  of  eggs  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  diet  for  proper  amino  acid 
balance  that,  in  assessing  nutritional  value,  egg 
protein  is  used  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  other  food  proteins. 

Recent  research  at  Cornell  University  has 
shown  that  turkey  meat  is  higher  in  protein 
than  any  other  of  the  common  meats.  Chicken 
meat  is  a  very  close  runner-up.  One  turkey  or 
chicken  sandwich  containing  a  quarter-pound 
of  meat  will  supply  over  one-half  the  daily  pro¬ 
tein  requirement  for  an  adult  man  or  woman. 
When  the  turkey  or  chicken  sandwich  follows 
a  good  breakfast  of  two  eggs,  toast,  orange 
juice  and  a  glass  of  milk,  the  daily  protein  re¬ 
quirement  of  an  adult  man  or  woman  has  been 
satisfied;  three-quarters  of  the  teen-ager’s  pro¬ 
tein  requirement  has  been  met.  Not  only  do 
these  poultry  products  supply  a  large  portion 
of  the  daily  protein  requirement,  but  they  also 
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provide  a  well-balanced  protein  of  high  bio¬ 
logical  value.  A  quarter-pound  of  chicken  or 
turkey  meat  and  two  eggs  provide  over  half 
of  each  of  the  essential  amino  acids  estimated 
to  be  needed  by  a  growing  teen-ager  each  day. 

Eggs  and  poultry  meat  are  low  in  calories. 
Since  calories  are  usually  consumed  in  excess, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  turkey,  chicken, 
tuna,  veal  and  round  steak  all  provide  protein 
with  a  minimum  of  them.  Research  with  labora¬ 
tory  animals  has  shown  that  a  diet  containing 
a  low  ratio  of  calories  to  protein  is  less  fatten¬ 
ing  than  one  containing  a  high.  Ounce  for 
ounce,  eggs  contain  only  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  calories  of  bread  and  less  than  half  of 
breakfast  cereals. 

Eggs  and  poultry  meats  are  rich  in  vitamins. 
Two  eggs  will  provide  1,300  units  of  vitamin  A 
and  100  of  vitamin  D,  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  a  person’s  daily  requirements.  A 
quarter-pound  serving  of  turkey  or  chicken 
meat  will  provide  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
riboflavin  and  niacin  requirements  of  young 
and  adult  humans.  Proteins,  vitamins  and 
minerals  in  eggs  and  poultry  meats  fit  together 
excellently  with  other  foods  to  provide  a  bal¬ 
anced  human  diet  that  is  satisfying,  non¬ 
fattening,  yet  adequate  for  work  and  play. 

Fats,  Fatty  Acids  and  Cholesterol 

Much  recent  medical  research  has  dealt  with 
the  effects  of  dietary  fats,  fatty  acids  and 
cholesterol  upon  human  health.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  high  blood  level  of  cholesterol  is 
usually  found  in  patients  suffering  from  a  form 
of  heart  disease  known  as  atherosclerosis. 
Turkey  and  chicken  meats  are  very  low  in 
cholesterol.  Since  eggs  are  rich  in  cholesterol, 
however,  many  people  have  thought  that  con¬ 
sumption  of  them  would  increase  cholesterol 
levels  in  the  blood.  This  conclusion  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  without  benefit  of  any  research  to 
show  whether  or  not  eating  eggs  actually 
causes  an  increase.  It  represents  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fallacy  of  drawing  conclusions 
without  the  benefit  of  research.  At  present, 
medical  researchers  are  in  agreement  that, 
within  the  limits  of  a  normal  diet,  food  choles¬ 
terol  has  little  influence  upon  blood  cholesterol. 
Cholesterol  is  synthesized  and  metabolized 
daily  in  our  bodies  in  amounts  far  greater  than 
usually  consumed  in  the  diet.  When  dietary 
intake  of  cholesterol  is  increased,  the  amount 
synthesized  by  the  body  is  decreased.  Eggs  have 
never  been  shown  to  cause  an  elevated 
cholesterol  level  in  man. 

Numerous  medical  research  groups  have  re¬ 
cently  presented  evidence  that  the  type  of  fat 
present  in  the  diet  is  important  in  determining 
the  fat  level  in  the  body.  These  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  ingestion  of  a  high  proportion  of 
saturated  fatty  acids  causes  an  increase  in 
blood  cholestrol,  but  that  the  addition  of  an 
unsaturated  fat  causes  a  decrease  in  it.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  chicken  and  turkey  meats  are  high  in 
unsaturated  fatty  acids,  and  particularly  the 
essential  ones.  The  degree  of  unsaturation  in 
the  fats  of  eggs  and  poultry  meats  actually 
resembles  that  of  cottonseed  oil.  Therefore,  the 
fats  of  eggs  and  poultry  meats  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  along  with  vegetable  fats  as  relatively 
unsaturated.  It  is  this  type  of  fat  that  has  been 
shown  to  be  beneficial  in  reducing,  or  maintain¬ 
ing  at  a  low  level,  plasma  lipids,  especially 
cholesterol,  in  the  human  body. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  enough  pro¬ 
tein  in  our  diet  but  also  that  this  protein  con¬ 
tain  the  proper  proportions  of  all  essential 
amino  acids.  The  ratio  of  calories  to  protein  is 
important,  too,  in  order  to  direct  the  calories 
toward  useful  energy  purposes  in  growth,  re¬ 
pair  of  worn  tissues,  work  and  play.  We  do 
not  want  them  stored  as  excessive  fat  around 


the  waistline.  The  fats  in  our  diet  should  con¬ 
tain  a  balance  of  saturated  and  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  essential 
fatty  acids.  We  also  need  plenty  of  calcium  and 
other  minerals  for  the  formation  of  strong 
bones  and  teeth  and  for  important  body  func¬ 
tions.  Vitamins  are  needed  to  spark  all  of  the 
many  metabolic  reactions  that  must  take  place. 

Eggs  and  poultry  meats  are  among  the  foods 
best  suited  for  fulfilling  all  of  these  require¬ 
ments.  They  are  excellent  supplements  to  all 
other  foods.  Eggs  and  poultry  meats  can  play 
a  very  important  role  in  furnishing  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  of  most  of  the  necessary  nutri¬ 
ents  required  by  humans.  Equally  important, 
they  supplement  the  weak  points  in  other 
foods,  thereby  aiding  very  effectively  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  well-balanced  diet.  The  egg  producer, 
the  broiler  grower  and  the  turkey  raiser  can 
feel  proud  of  their  parts  in  furnishing  the 
people  of  this  country  with  plentiful  supplies 
of  the  poultry  products  which  contribute  so 
much  to  our  national  health. 


By  fulfilling  in  a  most  satisfying  way  the  protein 
needs  of  people,  eggs  are  standards  of  comparison. 


Hoioever  cooked,  broilers  and  chickens  provide 
most  delicious  and  economical  nourishment. 


Turkey  is  pre-eminent  for  protein,  and  it  is  low 
in  fat.  Its  taste  and  texture  are  truly  fine. 
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Now  It’s  Power  Pruning 

Mechanized  orchard  pruning  not  only  saves 
time  and  labor;  it  does  a  better  job. 

By  FRED  R.  DREILING 


S  a  fruit  grower,  you  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  facing  today’s  gener¬ 
ally  high  production  costs,  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  means 
to  reduce  them  is  through 
mechanization  of  the  pruning 
operation.  With  adequate  prun¬ 
ing  so  vital  to  the  production  of  quality  fruit, 
mechanizing  the  task  in  many  cases  makes  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Experience 
shows  that  savings  in  labor  range  from  25  to 
50  per  cent.  One  large  Virginia  grower  insists 
that  “our  expenses  for  pruning  have  been  cut 
in  half  through  the  use  of  power  pruning 
equipment.”  During  the  last  decade,  power 
pruning  has  come  into  its  own.  Today  it  is  a 
standard  practice  of  many  orchardists  in  every 
fruit  producing  area.  It  is  estimated  there  are 
now  800  power-operated  cutter  tools  being 
used  in  New  York. 

Power  pruning  utilizes  tools  which  cut  by 
means  of  compressed  air.  A  portable  air  com¬ 
pressor  is  powered  by  a  gasoline  motor  or  by 
a  tractor’s  power  take-off;  lines  of  rubber  hose 
run  from  the  compressor  to  the  tools.  Between 
one  and  eight  lines  can  be  operated,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  compressor.  For  pneumatic 
pruning,  some  growers  have  a  preference  for 
power  take-off  compressor  units.  In  quite  a  few 
instances,  growers  use  a  sliding  clutch  arrange¬ 
ment  on  their  engine-driven  compressor  units 
so  as  to  provide  quick  starting  on  cold  morn¬ 
ings. 

Improved  Pruning 

With  the  use  of  power  tools,  there  has  defi¬ 
nitely  been  an  improvement  in  pruning.  Trees 
are  opened  up  better  from  the  outside  to  give 
more  thorough  spray  coverage  and  uniform 
light  penetration.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  pruning  is  done  from  a  platform.  The 
“mule-tail”  pruning  done  in  many  orchards 
that  removes  all  side  branches  from  main  limbs 
on  the  inside  of  the  trees,  leaving  the  outside 
wood  thick,  is  avoided  with  a  power  tool.  You 
can  usually  reach  up  10  to  12  feet  from  the 
ground  to  thin  out  the  outer  lower  half  of 
mature  apple  trees.  This  opening  up  of  a  tree 
from  the  outside  gives  better  distribution  of 
bearing  surfaces  back  into  the  trees.  It  can  pre¬ 
vent  much  limb  breakage;  there  is  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fruit. 

Another  advantage  of  pruning  with  power 
tools  is  that  in  most  cases  you  work  at  some 
distance  from  the  cuts.  You  are  in  a  far  better 
position  to  judge  the  cuts  as  they  are  related 
to  the  entire  tree.  When  pruning  with  hand 
tools,  we  are  inclined  to  make  a  few  heavy  cuts 
and  go  on  to  the  next  tree.  With  power,  we 
make  more  and  smaller  cuts.  This  type  of 
pruning  reduces  sucker  growth  and  retains  a 
maximum,  yet  uniform,  bearing  surface.  In 
turn,  this  produces  fruit  of  good  size  and  color. 

While  it  usually  takes  the  average  workman 
three  or  four  days  to  learn  to  handle  power 
tools,  less  time  is  required  by  workmen  who 
are  especially  mechanical.  Some  operators 
using  long  power  tools  tend  to  leave  stubs,  but 
this  can  be  overcome  to  a  great  degree  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  hand  out  on  the  barrel  and  bracing 
the  longer  tools  when  making  the  cuts.  Opera¬ 
tors  of  power  tools  must  be  alert  and  able  to 
decide  quickly  what  branches  to  remove.  With 
such  ease  in  cutting,  it  is  easy  to  become 
“trigger  happy”  and  prune  too  heavily.  Watch 
your  fingers,  too,  and  make  sure  the  rubber 
hose  is  sound. 

Handling  of  Power  Tools 

When  working  in  a  large  tree,  it  is  well  to 
pull  up  eight  or  10  feet  of  hose  and  drape  it 
over  a  nearby  limb.  This  relieves  the  operator 
of  the  entire  weight  of  the  hose.  In  the  top 
of  a  large  tree  after  pruning  is  completed,  it 
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is  wise  to  disconnect  the  tool  from  the  hose 
and  descend  to  the  ground  with  it  in  hand. 
Once  on  the  ground,  the  hose  can  be  pulled 
from  the  tree  and  recoupled  to  the  tool.  If  the 
air  hose  becomes  snarled  while  working  from 
the  ground,  the  coupling  can  be  disconnected 
and  the  line  pulled  clear  from  the  compressor. 
In  the  tree,  the  tools  can  be  effective  in  hook¬ 
ing  out  brush  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  pushed 
through  the  tree  and  onto  the  ground. 

Quick  and  Economic 

Growers  report  that  the  constant  running 
of  the  compressor  engine  tends  to  encourage 
men  to  work  more  steadily  than  they  might 
with  hand  tools.  An  orchard  foreman  says,  “it 
takes  us  just  half  a  day  to  do  what  would  re¬ 
quire  a  whole  day,  as  compared  with  the  hand 
operation,  and  we  are  not  as  tired  when  we 
get  through.” 

The  initial  cost  of  power  pruners  seems 
somewhat  high,  but  growers  report  that  main¬ 
tenance  on  the  better  kinds  is  quite  low.  On 
many  farms  the  compressor  works  the  year 
around  in  blowing  up  tires,  powering  grease 
guns,  and  supplying  air  for  spraying.  There  are 
many  advantages  to  power  pruners.  With  hand 
operations,  many  acres  just  do  not  get  pruned. 
Power  tools  enable  one  to  get  completely  over 
the  orchard  so  as  to  start  the  season  with  a 
clean  production  slate. 

Pruning  Platforms 

Platforms  will  usually  bring  additional  sav¬ 
ings  in  time  and  labor  when  used  with  power 
pruners.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that 
on  the  initial  pruning  of  bearing  trees  there 
is  usually  no  saving  from  a  platform.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  more  pruning  in  opening  up 
the  trees  from  the  outside  the  first  time.  When 
trees  are  pruned  from  a  platform,  power  tools 
are  easier  to  handle;  and  operators  are  kept 
off  the  soft,  wet  ground,  too.  Working  from 
a  platform,  you  see  the  tree  in  the  direction 
from  which  spray  materials  and  sunshine  ap¬ 
proach.  In  pruning  the  tree  from  a  platform, 
one  is  able  to  keep  fruiting  wood  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  tree. 

Platforms  usually  must  be  built  to  suit  the 
orchards  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Their 
design  will  be  influenced  by  general  tree  size, 
distance  of  planting,  slope  of  orchard  and 
equipment  used.  Platforms  have  been  built, 
nevertheless,  which  incorporate  a  leveling  de¬ 
vice  for  sloping  orchards.  The  platform  should 
be  high  enough  so  that  the  operator  can  reach 
the  top  cuts  when  using  an  average  power  tool. 
The  height  of  platforms  is  generally  seven  to 
10  feet  above  ground  levels.  Some  are  adjust¬ 
able.  Slip-boards  are  integrated  onto  most 
of  them  to  get  the  operator  right  into  the  tree. 

Disposal  of  Brush 

We  have  found  rotary  brush  shredders  most 
desirable  for  brush  disposal  in  orchards  where 
tree  rows  are  long  and  land  is  relatively  level. 
These  machines  operate  from  the  power  take¬ 
off  of  a  tractor  and  shred  brush  by  means  of 
large  blades  rotating  at  high  speed.  Prunings 
must  first  be  wind-rowed  between  the  trees. 
This  method  combines  the  advantages  of  speed 
and  economy,  and  it  returns  organic  matter 
to  the  soil.  One  large  eastern  apple  grower 
states,  “one  man  can  cut  up  50  acres  of  brush 
in  less  than  a  day  with  the  rotary  brush 
shredder.”  His  problem  is  to  keep  enough 
brush  wind-rowed  ahead  of  the  shredder.  The 
shredder  can  also  be  used  for  orchard  mowing 
and  for  clearing  waste  land. 

Adaptation  of  power  and  pneumatic  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  orchard’s  annual  pruning  can  save 
much  time,  labor  and,  over  the  years,  expense. 
Moreover,  it  results  in  improved  and  more 
complete  cutting  and  care  of  the  trees. 


The  power  pruner  enables  an  orchardman  to  reach 
farther,  cut  more  quickly,  and  use  less  energy. 


Power  pruners  and  platforms  go  especially  well 
together  for  quick,  complete  work  of  pruning. 


After  prunings  are  wind-rowed  between  trees,  d 
rotary  brush  shredder  effectively  breaks  them  up. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Name  any  job — plowing,  planting,  cultivating,  baling, 
hauling!  You  can  do  it  faster,  easier,  at  lower  cost  with 
IH  Torque  Amplifier  drive  on  a  new  Farmall®  or  Inter¬ 
national®  tractor. 

TA  is  the  big  difference  that  puts  IH  tractors  in  a  class 
by  themselves!  Ten  speeds  forward — two  in  each  gear — 
match  every  job,  shorten  every  task.  TA  gives  you  instant 
pull-power  increase  of  up  to  45%  that  keeps  you  going 
non-stop  when  others  must  shift-down.  TA  gives  you 
better  speed  control,  too.  Just  pull  the  TA  lever  to  slow 
down  30%  for  full  power  turns.  Or  slow  travel  in  heavy 
going  while  pto  machines  hold  crop-saving  full  rpm. 

From  winter  chores  through  fall  harvest.  Torque 
Amplifier  puts  IH  tractor  power  to  better  use.  By  helping 
you  do  up  to  10  hours’  work  in  an  easier  8J4 ,  it  makes  you 
a  BIGGER  man  than  ever  before! 


See  Your 


See  why  youVe  a  BIGGER  man 
on  a  new  IH  TRACTOR! 

Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  how  Torque- 
Amplifier,  Traction-Control  Fast -Hitch,  unequalled 
hydraulics,  and  all  the  other  IH  farm-easy  features 
can  put  you  far  ahead  in  ’58.  Try  these  big  IH 
differences  that  can  make  you  a  BIGGER  man! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Dealer 

Infernalional  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Com¬ 
mercial  Wheel  Tractors  . . ,  Motor  Trucks  . . ,  Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


You'll  save  minutes  and  movements  on  every  turn  when  you  cultivate 
with  TA.  There’s  no  fuel  waste  or  sluggish  hydraulic  action  from  throttling  down. 
Just  pull  the  TA  lever  to  slow  down  30%  for  safer,  full-power  turns.  When  you’re 
back  on  the  row,  merely  release  the  TA  lever  to  resume  top  cultivating  speed. 


Just  pull  the  TA  lever  to  take  bunchy  windrows  In  stride.  TA  reduces 
forward  travel  instantly,  yet  keeps  pto  machines  at  full-rated  rpm  to  handle  sudden 
overloads.  There’s  no  clutch  slipping,  no  loss  of  efficiency,  no  fuel  waste. 


with 


Every  day. . .  in  all  these  ways  . . . 

speed  thru  more  work 


February  1,  1958 
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SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


irS  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


ALFALFA  •  CLOVERS 
OATS  •  HAY  •  BARLEY 
FORAGE  CROPS 
^PASTURE  GRASSES 
HYBRID  CORN 


For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept,  32R 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC  •  LANDISYILLE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


19i8  GAtDlN 


I^CI  I  V>C  COLOR 
IVELLT  O  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pbar 

DllIC  ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
riUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  78  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS.. 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  R  2-1,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  I 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata-  | 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

Name . . . 

Address . 

City 


. State . 

Enclose  50#  West  of  the  Mississippi 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2, 
7.  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus- 
trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 
sTStffSTwr’it^BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
BOX  R-218,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
rergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


\  LA/l«t4A 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  now  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  —  supply 
limited.  Great  values  in 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Perennials,  Evergreens. 
Sturdy,  strong-rooted 
stock.  Northen  grown  on 
600  acres  in  Dansville,  and  priced  right! 
Guaranteed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  74th  'Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

16  Circle  Rood,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


lOMATO 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD 

BIG  RED  FRUITS  RIPEN  EARLY  AS 
JULY  4IK.  Regular  price  1 5c  per 
pkt.,  but  to  fntroduce  Jung's  Quality 
Seeds  we  will  send  you  a  trial  pkt. 
of  Wayahead  Tomato  ond  also  a 
pkt.  of  GIANT  HYBRID  ZINNIAS 
which  bloom  from  early  summer  un¬ 
til  frost  and  rival  chrysanthemums 
,  in  size  ond  beauty, 

Both  pkts.  for  1 0c. 

Beautiful  51st  Year  Catalog,  in  full 
color,  of  the  better  things  to  be  hod 
in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Shrubs  is 
free.  A  Premium  Coupon  in  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Station  21  Randolph,  Wisconsin 

Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money -crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERtES 


BOX  305-B, 


HOMER  CITY.  PENNA. 


FOUNDATION  PLANTING  f 

10  Plants:  6  Piitzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots-  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  ’  FREE  CATALOG 


10  for 
$12.95 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-B 


Indiana..  Pa. 


TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  BMUti- 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shadOr 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FR^EE  planting  guide  and  Prite  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 


-HARRIS  SECDS 

For  seed  sowing,  use 

MILLED  SPHAGNUM  MOSS 

Safest,  Surest  Medium  for  Best  Germination 
A  boon  to  commercial  and  home  gardeners  for  it 
provides  highest  germination,  holds  moisture  but 
checks  damping-Off  disease.  Use  it  alone  or  in  ‘i  inch 
layer  on  top  of  soil.  Packed  in  10  oz.  or  in  2  cu.  ft. 
bags.  For  complete  information 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc, 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

958  CfiJkLOC  mwAmciif 


Time  to  Start  Seeds  in  Flats 


To  get  a  jump  on  the  season,  slow- 
germinating  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
flats  in  the  house  in  February;  faster 
growing  varieties  can  wait  until 
March. 

Assuming  that  you  laid  in  a  supply 
of  good  garden  loam  last  Fall  for  this 
occasion,  combine  two  parts  of  it 
with  one  part  peat  moss  and  two 
parts  coarse  sand,  the  whole  sifted 
through  a  quarter-inch  sieve.  This 
will  provide  a  good  friable  planting 
soil,  one  which  will  not  pack  or  cake 
on  top.  Save  the  coarse  material 
which  fails  to  pass  through  the  sieve 
(large  stones  or  sticks  discarded)  for 
placing  in  the  bottom  of  the  flats  for 
drainage.  And  it  is  important  to 
treat  seeds  or  soil,  or  both,  to  pre¬ 
vent  damping-off,  a  rot  disease 
caused  by  fungus  parasites  in  the 
soil. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preven¬ 
tion,  both  simple  and  practical.  One 
is  to  sterilize  small  quantities  of  soil 
— at  the  same  time  making  it  weed- 
free — in  the  kitchen  oven.  Place  soil 
in  a  large  flat  pan  in  a  quick  oven, 
with  temperature  held  at  400  degrees 
for  about  two  hours.  Allow  soil  to 
cool  completely  before  planting  the 
seed.  The  other  and  quicker  method 
of  disinfecting  both  seed  and  soil  is 
to  mix  the  seed,  before  planting, 
with  Semesan,  obtainable  at  seed 
stores;  follow  directions  on  the  pack¬ 
age. 

The  standard  garden  flat,  a  wooden 
box  about  three  inches  deep,  18 
inches  long  and  12  inches  wide,  is 
the  most  practical  container  in  which 
to  sow  seeds  because  it  is  easy  to 
handle.  Place  drainage  material 
mentioned  above  in  the  bottom  of 
the  flat  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch, 
then  fill  to  the  top  with  the  soil  mix¬ 
ture,  pressing  it  down  to  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  below  top  of  flat. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the 
depth  to  plant  seeds.  However,  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  to  cover  with  soil  equal 
in  depth  to  the  diameter  of  the  seed 
— a  bit  deeper  in  loose  sandy  soil. 

Fine  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the 
petunia  and  geranium,  may  be  mixed 
with  10  times  as  much  fine  sand; 
otherwise  it  is  almost  impossible  not 
to  plant  them  tco  thickly.  And  fine 
seeds  do  not  need  to  be  covered  with 
soil.  Pressing  them  firmly  into  the 


soil  surface  with  a  flat  board  (such 
as  a  piece  of  lath)  is  sufficient.  After 
the  seeds  have  been  planted,  set  the 
flat  in  a  large  pan  or  tub  containing 
about  an  inch  of  water  which  will 
.slowly  soak  up  through  the  soil. 

Care  after  planting  the  flat  is  im¬ 
portant.  First  of  all,  do  not  permit 
the  seeded  soil  to  dry  out.  When¬ 
ever  the  surface  of  the  soil  seems 
dry,  water  with  a  fine  spray  from  a 
sprinkler.  A  pane  of  ordinary  win¬ 
dow  glass  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
flat  will  aid  in  preventing  dryness. 

When  the  seedlings  have  formed 
their  first  rough  leaf,  allow  much 
more  light.  Weeds  in  the  flat  will  be 
easily  detected  if  the  seeds  were 
planted  in  rows  and  the  rows  marked 
with  name  stakes.  Flats  should  be 
weeded  regularly,  otherwise  weeds 
will  deprive  the  seedlings  of  needed 
light,  water  and  food. 

Thinning  of  the  seedlings  should 
begin  promptly  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  they  make  their  appearance  in 
a  crowded  condition.  At  first,  prob¬ 
ably  only  every  other  plant  will  need 
to  be  removed.  If  not  properly  thin¬ 
ned,  the  crowded  plants  will  become 
spindly,  with  poor  root  systems  and 
weak  stems. 

When  the  true  leaves  appear,  it  is 
time  for  their  first  transplanting.  The 
true  leaves  are  the  second  pair  of 
leaves  to  appear.  Water  the  flat  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  the  seedlings  are 
to  be  lifted,  so  that  the  soil  will  more 
readily  cling  to  their  roots.  Use  the 
pointed  end  of  a  wooden  marker  to 
lift  the  seedlings,  taking  care  not  to 
loosen  the  ball  of  earth.  Transplant 
to  other  flats  with  slightly  richer  soil, 
making  the  holes  large  enough  so 
that  the  roots  will  not  be  crowded. 
Plant  to  the  depth  of  the  first  leaves. 
Press  the  soil  gently  but  firmly 
around  each  plant.  Space  the  plants 
two  inches  apart  each  way.  Water 
thoroughly  and  protect  from  the  sun 
for  at  least  a  week.  The  second  trans¬ 
planting  can  be  into  two-inch  pots  or 
into  another  flat,  spacing  the  plants 
four  inches  apart  each  way. 

Seeds  of  the  following  plants 
should  be  planted  in  February,  since 
they  are  slow  to  germinate:  petunia, 
geranium,  lobelia,  pansy,  annual 
canterbury  bells  and  begonia,  espe¬ 
cially  the  gracilis  varieties. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Plastic  Greenhouse  Pioneer 


Arvid  Johnson  operates  a  retail 
and  wholesale  nursery  in  Chautau¬ 
qua,  County,  N.  Y.,  and  he  has  pion¬ 
eered  with  one  of  the  few  plastic 
greenhouses  yet  to  be  built  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York. 

Since  he  built  the  25x66-foot  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Fall  of  1956,  he  has  found 
that  it  holds  up  well  against  not  only 
heavy  snow,  but  against  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  weather.  It  cost  between 
$500  and  .$600.  A  typical  glass  green¬ 
house  the  same  size  would  have  been 
approximately  $4,000.  “Of  course” 
says  Johnson,  “the  price  can  vary,  de¬ 
pending  on  size  and  particular  needs.” 

The  28-inch-wide  opaque  four-mill- 
weight  plastic  gives  adequate  support 
for  the  heavy  snow  which  may  build 
up  on  sides  and  top  during  Winter. 
In  climates  where  there  is  no  snow, 
according  to  Johnson,  it  should  be 
all  right  to  purchase  wider  stripping. 


.Arvid  Johnson’s  plastic  greenhouse 
keeps  heat  in,  cold  out,  light  in  and 
his  plants  growing  well  all  year. 


Johnson’s  structure  is  one  of  five 
greenhouses  at  his  nursery;  the 
others  are  of  conventional  glass.  The 
frame  of  the  plastic  house  is  con¬ 
structed  from  rough  lumber,  but 
pipe  suppoi'ts  are  used  for  added 
strength.  The  plastic  stripping  is 
stapled  and  also  held  by  wood  strip¬ 
ping  running  up  and  down  the  roof. 
The  plastic  has  ample  play  for  the 
expansion  and  contraction  that  oc¬ 
curs  during  changes  in  temperature. 

Johnson  has  found  many  advanta¬ 
ges  besides  low  cost  for  the  plastic 
greenhouse.  A  major  one  is  its  simpli¬ 
fication  of  repair.  Should  a  section 
become  worn  or  punctured,  it  is  quite 
simple  to  patch  it  with  plastic.  No 
glass  needs  be  cut,  and  there  is  no 
puttying.  Even  if  a  complete  recov¬ 
ering  job  becomes  necessary,  it  would 
cost  only  about  $125.  Although  it 
took  Johnson  two  months  of  spare 
time  to  build  the  greenhouse,  he 
estimates  it  could  be  recovered  in 
three  or  four  full  days.  Through  ex¬ 
perimentation,  he  has  found  that  the 
plastic  greenhouse  seems  to  retain 
heat  better  then  the  glass  houses 
and  also  to  resist  outer  cold.  More 
moisture  is  held  within  the  plastic 
greenhouse,  too,  he  believes.  Plastic 
greenhouses  may  become  a  great 
boon  for  farmers  who  grow  some 
of  their  plants.  At  least  Western  New 
York  Nurseryman  Arvid  Johnson 
thinks  so.  It  has  for  him. 

Robert  Dyment 
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fAHM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  a.  K.  SOMMBRS 


Applying  Siding  Shingles 

I  want  to  install  siding  shingles  on 
my  frame  house.  Please  advise  as  to 
method,  also  what  kind  of  wood,  and 
should  the  shingles  be  painted  or 
stained.  s.  d. 

Wood  shingles  come  16,  18  and  24 
inches  long.  If  you  apply  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  single  course  method 
— one  layer  of  shingles  at  each  course, 
use  the  following  formula  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exposure:  subtract  one  inch 
from  the  length  of  the  shingle  and 
divide  by  two.  For  example,  if  the 
shingles  are  16  inches  long,  then  16 
minus  one  is  15,  divided  by  two  is 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  or  seven  and 
a  half  inches  to  the  weather.  Eigh¬ 
teen-inch  shingles  have  an  exposure 
of  eight  and  a  half  inches;  24-inch 
shingles  an  exposure  of  11  and  a  half 
inches.  The  first  course  is  doubled  to 
prevent  leakage  at  the  joint  between 
the  surface  shingles. 

Sidewall  shingles  are  also  applied 
double  thickness,  two  layers  each 
course.  The  exposure  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  more —  10  to  12  inches  to 
the  weather  for  16  inches  of  shingles, 
14  inches  exposure  for  18-inch 
shingles,  and  16  inches  for  24-inch 
shingles.  Because  of  the  unusual  ex¬ 
posure  in  double  coursing,  the  face 
shingles  must  be  face  nailed  about 
two  inches  from  the  butts.  The  under 
course  is  placed  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  but  line  of  face  course  to 
accent  the  shadow  of  the  butt  line. 
Low  grade  shingles  are  used  for  the 
under  courses. 

The  most  durable  wood  shingles 
are  made  of  western  red  cedar,  cy¬ 
press  and  redwood.  Any  well-estab¬ 
lished  lumber  yard  can  furnish  the 
top  grades.  Shingles  are  marketed  in 
a  variety  of  color  stains  as  well  as 
plain.  Shingle  stain  is  made  of  a  thin 
oil  stain  usually  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  linseed  oil.  The  darker 
shades  of  stain  contain  creosote  oil 
as  a  preservative.  Paint  may  be  used 


on  sidewall  shingles  but  never  on 
roof  shingles.  Vertical  wall  surfaces 
completely  drain  off  water  before  it 
can  penetrate  beneath.  On  the  other 
hand,  rain  can  be  blown  under  roof 
shingles.  If  painted,  the  pores  of  the 
wood  ai’e  sealed  and  moisture  is  re¬ 
tained  to  promote  rotting  and  peel¬ 
ing  of  the  paint.  Side  wall  shingles 
will  last  indefinitely  if  the  stain  or 
paint  is  renewed  about  every  five 
years. 


Requirements  For  Concrete 
Septic  Tank 

What  would  be  the  specifications 
for  a  concrete  septic  tank  for  ap¬ 
proximately  500  gallons?  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  thickness  for  sides 
and  baffles.  How  many  baffles  and 
what  mixture  cement  should  be  used? 

Maine  m.  d. 

A  500-gallon  capacity  tank  should 
be  about  three  feet  wide,  seven  feet 
long  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep 
below  the  outlet  pipe  (inside  dimen¬ 
sions).  The  walls  are  four  inches 
thick,  the  partitions  three  inches 
thick.  Since  the  tank  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  you  require  two 
partition  walls.  When  you  build  the 
forms  for  the  partitions,  provide  for 
a  hole  in  each  partition  16  inches 
long,  six  inches  high,  and  about  12 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
Instead  of  baffles  at  the  inlet  and 
outlet  pipes,  install  tees.  At  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  tees,  attach  a  length  of 
pipe  to  within  12  inches  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tank. 

The  top  slab  is  five  to  six  inches 
thick  and  fitted  with  a  manhole  over 


each  compartment.  A  discarded  dish- 
pan  makes  an  excellent  form  for  the 
manhole  covers.  Install  the  outside 
manholer  so  as  to  provide  access  to 
the  tees  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes. 

The  concrete  mix  is  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  building  sand,  and 
lour  parts  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 
To  make  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 
you  need  six  sacks  of  cement,  one- 
half  yard  of  sand,  and  one  yard  of 
stone. 


To  Remove  Water  Point 

Your  paper  has  given  us  some  very 
helpful  advice  since  we  started  tak¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New  Yorker  a  year 
ago.  I  now  have  a  painting  problem 
on  which  I  need  help.  In  the  past 
seven  years  I  have  given  the  walls 
of  my  kitchen  two  coats  of  water 
paint,  a  dry  powder  that  I  mixed 
with  cold  water,  and  now  both  coats 
are  flaking  off  down  to  the  plaster. 
I  would  like  to  remove  all  the  paint 
I  put  on,  but  with  water  it  would  be 
a  never-ending  job.  Can  you  give  me 
some  advice  about  how  to  remove 
the  water  paint  by  an  easier  method 
so  that  I  can  apply  an  oil-base  paint 
that  will  last? 

Our  house  is  80  years  old,  perhaps 
older,  but  most  of  the  plaster  is  in 
good  shape.  The  underneath  is  just 
lime  and  sand,  but  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  slick  as  though  a  skim 
coat  of  some  other  material  had  been 
applied  to  the  rough  undercoating. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  j.  n. 

Add  ammonia  to  hot  water  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  areas  where  the 
paint  is  loose  or  flaking.  Then  brush 
on  a  coat  of  ready-mixed  primer 


sealer  before  applying  oil  paint.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  remove  all  of  the 
cold  water  paint  before  applying  oil 
paint.  Use  two  coats  of  paint  over 
the  sealer. 


Acid  fo  Remove  Rust  in 
Water  Line?  No! 

The  pipe  from  a  well  has  become 
nearly  half  full  of  red  rust  and  sedi¬ 
ment  from  the  hard  water.  I  have 
head  of  an  acid  that  could  be  put  in 
the  pipe  that  would  dissolve  the  rust 
without  injury  to  the  pipe.  Could  you 
advise  me  about  this?  The  length  to 
be  treated  would  be  500  ft.  of  iy4-in. 
pipe.  The  pipe  slopes  down-grade  to 
the  well  most  of  the  distance. 

New  York  w.  b.  c. 

The  use  of  acid  to  remove  rusty 
sediment  is  most  likely  to  cause 
leaks,  particularly  at  threaded  joints. 
Some  of  the  commercial  drain  line 
cleaners  might  give  some  temporary 
improvement  but  it  would  be  a  diffi 
cult  operation  to  avoid  too  much  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  cleaner  at  the  low¬ 
er  end  of  the  line,  and  insufficient  at 
the  upper  end.  And,  of  course,  the 
line  should  be  disconnected  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  house  and 
thoroughly  flushed  before  reconnect¬ 
ing.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  in¬ 
advisable  to  introduce  any  corroding 
material  into  the  water  line.  The  best 
solution  is  to  replace  the  rusted 
water  pipe.  Have  you  considered 
plastic  tubing? 


There’s  a  new  aerosol  de-icer  on 
the  market  that  is  said  to  melt  away 
ice  off  car  windshieds  in  three  min¬ 
utes.  Price;  $1.39  for  6-oz.  container. 
A  postcard  inquiry  to  O.  S.,  Care 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  will 
furnish  you  with  name  and  address 
where  this  bush-botton  spray  can 
be  purchased. 
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You  cati'f  beat 
Gehl’’5  lower  price 


6EHL 


PRONOUNCE  ‘T 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.  I 

Dept.  SB-205  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Send  information  on  the  Shred-All  Cutter, 
and  on  complete  Gehl  forage  line  |  [ 

I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  -color  movie  QJ 
Check  here,  if  this  is  for  school  use 


Acres  Farmed 


Name 


Address 


State 


Here’s  another  great  new  Gehl  forage  tool  for  faster,  low-cost 
green-feeding!  Shred- All  earns  its  way  cleaning  up  weeds  and 
pastures,  cutting  brush,  shredding  cornstalks  and  beet  tops 
or  chopping  straw  and  windrowed  hay.  Shred-All  has  the 
same  rugged-built  quality  that  has  made  Gehl  the  leading 
chopper  among  all  independent  makes.  Available  as  basic 
unit  or  with  choice  of  two  deflectors  for  rear  or  side-loading. 
Handy  tractor-seat  control.  See  the  Shred-All  Cutter  at  one 
of  Gehl’s  2500  dealers  near  you. 

Send  coupon  now — get  the  full  story. 


New  Shfed'AII  Cutter... 

another  6ehl- quality  forage  tool 


Basic 

Shred-All  Unit 


February  1,  1958 
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Harris’  Harvest  Queen  Muskmelon 


HARRIS  SCCDS 

Leading  Market  and  Shipping  Melon 

Bred  for  Resistance  to  Fusarium  Wilt. 

FLESH  —  Extra  thick,  firm,  fine-textured,  rich 

orange  color  with  wonderful  sweet¬ 
ness  and  flavor. 

SIZE  —  Medium  with  oval  shape;  excellent 

for  crating. 

RIND  —  Tough  with  heavy  netting;  holds 

well  after  picking. 

ADAPTATION  —  Major  melon  growing  sections  of 
East  and  Central  states. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOC  'itm  Amdij 


FARM 


to 

■  ^  SfND  FOR 


COMPLETE  LINE 

SINCE  1895 


AGtNTS  WANTCD  IN  OPEN  mRITORIlS 


GARDNER 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.Y. 


SEED 

CO.,  INC, 


BETTER,  FASTER  PRUNING 


Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  com¬ 
pound  lever-action,  side-cutting  Trimmers. 
Pole  lengths  4  to  16  ft.  From  $14.35  to 
$28.90  del.  in  U.S.A.  Write  for  new  cata¬ 
log  illustrating  full  line  of  tree  surgery 
tools  and  supplies. 

BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 

3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


T  R  A  W  B  E  R  R I E  S 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
I  virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 
'  dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro- 
,  duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS. —BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammentan,  N  J. 


5^42=^  S  T  R  A  W  BERRIES 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year,  Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties— best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today, 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

FRUIT  GROWERS! 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  spring’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


NEW  CARPATHIAN 

WALNUT 


Produces  large  delicious 
thin  shelled  English 
walnuts.  Perfectly  adap¬ 
ted  for  cold  winters; 
will  stand  25  below 
without  injury.  Makes 
a  beautiful,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  shade  tree.  Plant 

for  shade  and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE 
CATALOG,  plus  valuable  information  about 
our  fruits  for  home  gardens:  New  Interlaken 
Seedless  grape,  New  berries.  Dwarf  Fruit 
trees,  shade  and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds,  and  other  garden  fruits.  High 
quality  stock.  Free  Insurance  on  your  plant¬ 
ing.  We  replace  free  any  plant  that  fails  to 
grow.  Get  MILLER’S  CATALOG  before 
you  buy. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


917  W.  Lake  Road, 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BIUE 

SPRUCE 


6  Colorado  Blue  Sprues  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  8  In. 


tall— only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Balsam 
Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN-218,  Pryeburg,  Maine 


519 


Huge,graceful,fiuffy,l 
Jloveliestof  all.’l'ogetl 
Sacquainted  we’ll  send  J 
jSPkts.of  Seeds— fled,  I 
‘Pink,  and  Yellow—' 

75c  value  forlOc.  Send  DimeToday] 
Burnee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  —  Austrian 
Pine — ’Scotch  Pine —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Bex  20- B 


Indiana,  Pa. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  ho've  my  big  red 

EARLIANA  TOMATO 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLiES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  jCDpir 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  1 1 

.LH.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  399  RDckford,  ILL 


HAV  WANTED 

300  ton  of  alfalfa,  U.  S.  No.  1  or 
No.  2  leafy. 

Also,  200  ton  of  top  quality 
mixed  hay.  Write  — 
GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  Inc. 
Franklin,  Massachusetts 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplant$>direct  from  grow* 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  •  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  I  _ jUj 


THg  best  in 
EJABM  SEEDS-^ 
since  1391 


HAY  and  PASTURE  MIXTURES 
ALFALFA  SEED 

CLOVER.  TIMOTRY,  BROlUE  GR4$$.  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL 

Latest  price  list  describes  complete  line  of  best  quality  tested  farm 
seeds  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  your  free  copy! 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Scab-Resistant  Apples? 


No  commercial  fruit  grower  or 
home  orchardist  has  any  need  of 
being  told  the  importance  of  apple 
scab,  the  disease  which  causes  dark, 
scabby  spots  on  fruit  and  leaves. 
Scab  on  the  fruit  lowers  the  grade 
and,  when  very  severe,  it  may  de¬ 
foliate  the  trees.  To  control  it,  fruit 
growers  may  put  on  as  many  as  10 
sprays  a  season.  If  resistant  varie¬ 
ties  could  be  found,  there  would  be 
a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  spray 
materials,  labor  and  machinery.  Scab- 
resistant  apples,  of  course,  would 
probably  require  some  spraying  for 
control  of  other  diseases  and  insects. 

Fruit  breeders  in  many  states  and 
countries  have  been  working  dili¬ 
gently  on  this  scab  problem.  It  is, 
however,  long,  slow  labor:  resistant 
parents  in  the  breeding  programs  ai’e 
mostly  small,  low-quality  crab  apples 
which  require  at  least  two  gener¬ 
ations  of  breeding  to  get  up  to  de¬ 
sired  size  and  quality  and  yet  main¬ 
tain  resistance  to  scab.  Apples  re¬ 
quire  five  to  10  years  to  fi’uit,  too, 
and  only  then  can  further  crosses  be 
made.  Even  when  an  apple  with  good 
fruit  characteristics  and  resistance  to 
scab  is  selected,  it  must  be  widely 
tested  before  it  can  be  named  and 
introduced  to  the  trade.  Because 
apples  take  so  long  to  fruit,  no  or¬ 
chardist  wants  to  risk  growing  trees 
of  an  untried  variety;  he  might  find 
they  are  of  no  value  when  when  they 
begin  to  fruit. 

In  any  breeding  program  like  this, 
two  things  are  necessary:  first,  a 
source  of  the  characteristic  desired, 
in  this  case  resistance  to  apple  scab, 
in  the  genus  or  its  close  relatives; 
and  second,  a  means  of  testing  seed¬ 
lings  so  that  only  resistant  ones  can 
be  saved. 

Most  species  of  apple  have  been 
tested  for  their  reaction  to  apple 
scab.  L.  F.  Hough  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  J.  R.  Shay  of  Purdue 
University  found  a  number  of  resis¬ 
tant  kinds,  most  of  which  are  small, 
otherwise  worthless  crabs.  Notable 
among  them  was  Malus  floribunda, 
the  Japanese  flowering  crab,  now  the 
source  of  resistance  used  in  many 
breeding  programs.  Several  other  re¬ 
sistant  species  have  been  used  to  a 
lesser  extent.  M,  Schmidt,  working 
in  Germany,  found  considerable  re¬ 
sistance  in  a  Russian  variety, 
Antonovka,  so  he  used  it  as  the  re¬ 
sistant  parent. 

Fortunately,  apple  seedlings  from 
scab-resistant  crosses  can  be  tested 
for  reaction  to  scab  when  very  young. 
Susceptible  seedlings  can  be  dis¬ 
carded  before  much  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  have  been  spent  in  growing 
them.  The  testing  is  done  by  spray¬ 
ing  spores  of  the  apple-scab  fungus 
on  seedlings  when  they  have  three 
or  four  leaves.  The  seedlings  are  then 
kept  at  high  humidity  for  two  days 
to  promote  growth  of  the  scab  fun¬ 
gus.  About  three  weeks  after  the  in¬ 
oculation,  large  scab  spots  can  be 
seen  only  on  the  susceptible  seed¬ 
lings.  Because  apples  are  particularly 
susceptible  at  this  age,  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  distinguish  those  which 


acquire  the  disease  from  those  which 
are  resistant.  There  is  hardly  any  pos¬ 
sibility  that  susceptible  seedlings  will 
escape  the  disease;  in  comparison  to 
growing  the  seedlings  in  the  field 
and  permitting  natural  infection,  the 
greenhouse  inoculation  is  a  very 
severe  test.  Any  seedling  which 
stands  up  under  it  is  quite  certain  to 
be  resistant  when  planted  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Moreover,  the  greenhouse  in¬ 
oculation  is  repeated  at  least  once 
more  to  make  sure  that  all  the  se¬ 
lected  seedlings  are  truly  resistant. 
These  are  then  planted  out  in  the 
orchard  for  eventual  fruiting.  They 
are  not  sprayed  with  a  fungicide  but 
are  examined  for  scab  each  year  to 
assure  further  that  they  are  resistant 
to  scab.  Trees  of  very  susceptible  va¬ 
rieties  like  McIntosh  are  planted 
with  the  test  seedlings  not  only  for 
comparison  but  also  for  a  source  of 
scab  spores. 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Geneva,  a  resis¬ 
tant-apple  breeding  project  was 
started  in  1949.  Crosses  were  made 
between  high-quality,  large-fruited, 
but  scab-susceptible,  varieties  and 
small,  low-quality,  resistant  crabs. 
Many  of  these  trees  have  since  fruit¬ 
ed,  but  on  most  of  them  the  fruit 
is  small  and  of  poor  quality.  A  few, 
however,  are  two  and  three-fourths 
inches  in  diameter  and  have  quite 
acceptable  quality.  It  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  cross  the  best  of 
these  seedlings  again  with  large- 
fruited,  high-quality  varieties  before 
individuals  suitable  for  naming  will 
be  found.  Crosses  such  as  this  have 
been  made  for  two  years,  and  up  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  seconcl-generation 
seedlings  retain  the  resistance  of  the 
resistant  parent.  Because  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  will  be  much  improved  in 
these  crosses  over  the  original  ones, 
this  is  very  encouraging. 

Yet,  encouraging  as  the  results  are 
to  date,  they  are  not  the  whole  story. 
We  still  do  not  know  why  these  ap¬ 
ples  are  resistant.  Will  the  fungus 
causing  the  disease  change  so  that 
resistant  individuals  may  in  time  be¬ 
come  susceptible?  This  has  been  the 
case  for  rust-resistant  wheats.  But, 
with  wheat,  fortunately,  plant  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  breed  new  resis¬ 
tant  varieties  as  fast  as  new  races  of 
rust  appear.  For  apples,  however,  the 
time  between  generations  is  so  long 
and  an  orchard  such  a  relatively  per¬ 
manent  planting  that  if  the  scab  fung¬ 
us  should  prove  to  be  as  changeable 
as  wheat  rust,  truly  resistant  apples 
will  be  found  only  a  long  way  in  the 
future.  There  are  races  of  scab  fun¬ 
gus  now  known;  fortunately,  though 
some  apples  are  resistant  to  all  of 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sources  of 
resistance  being  used  in  the  breeding 
programs  will  be  resistant  to  all 
possible  races  of  fungus.  Before 
apple  varieties  resistant  to  scab  are 
available  to  the  public,  solutions  to 
many  questions  can  be  found.  We  do 
hope  for,  nevertheless,  and  work  to¬ 
ward  scab-resistant  apple  varieties 
Robert  C.  Lamb 


It  takes  a  lot  of  poiver,  spray,  time  and  expense  to  control  scab  in  apple 
orchards.  This  speed  sprayer  moves  72,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
at  100  mph  velocity.  Scab-resistant  varieties  would  greatly  simplify  and 
economize  pest-control  programs  in  apple  orchards. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


BY  HAR^y  LANDO 


President  Eisenhower  sent  the 
Benson  farm  program  to  Congress, 
asking  for  a  cut  in  minimum  price 
supports  on  the  basic  farm  commod¬ 
ities  and  dairy  products  from  the 
present  floor  of  75  per  cent  of  parity 
down  to  60  per  cent,  requesting  that 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  of  payments  to  farmers  be 
halved  so  as  to  aid  only  with  the 
permanent  practices  and  not  with 
such  “good  farming”  practices  as 
liming  and  fertilizing,  and  asking  that 
Department  of  Agriculture  loan  funds 
be  cut  so  as  to  permit  private  money 
to  be  loaned  to  farmers. 

The  administration  also  asked  an 
end  to  the  requirement  that  price 
supports  be  raised  when  surpluses 
drop,  renewed  last  year’s  request  that 
corn  be  taken  off  the  list  of 
basic  commodities  presently  en¬ 
titled  to  price  supports  between 
75  and  90  per  cent  of  parity 
in  return  for  an  end  to  acreage 
allotments,  permission  to  in¬ 
crease  acreages  on  other  crops 
up  to  50  per  cent  when  support 
levels  are  dropped. 

An  end  of  the  short-term 
acreage  reserve  program  was 
called  for,  with  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  long-range  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve,  extension  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program  of 
trading  U.  S.  surpluses  for  for¬ 
eign  money,  extension  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  program 
permitting  wool  to  be  sold  for 
whatever  it  will  Lring  with  the 
government  making  up  in  direct 
payments  to  producers  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  average 
market  price  and  the  support 
price,  plus  continuation  of  the 
special  school  milk  program. 

When  Secretary  Benson  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  to  testify  in 
favor  of  the  program,  he  was 
made  the  object  of  the  most 
violent  attack  ever  leveled  at 
a  secretary  since  Henry 
Wallace.  The  Senators  question¬ 
ed  the  honesty  of  the  figures 
he  brought  along  with  him  and 
attempted  to  cast  doubt  on  his 
sincerity — a  quality  on  which 
both  friends  and  foes  had  pre¬ 
viously  seemed  to  agree. 

His  only  active  defender  was 
Sen.  Spessard  Holland,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Florida.  On  the  other 
hand,  incensed  at  the  recent 
cut  in  dairy  price  supports  due 
to  become  effective  on  April  1, 
as  well  as  at  the  request  for 
an  end  of  payments  for  annual 
practices  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  plus  the 
requested  drop  in  government 
lending  under  rural  ’phone  and 
elecU’ification  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs, 

.  his  old  friend  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  Sen.  George  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
sat  back  silent  while  Benson 
was  under  attack  and  even  in¬ 
serted  a  few  critical  questions. 

Two  other  Republicans,  Sen. 
Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota 
and  Sen.  Edwai’d  Thye  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  joined  with  the  Demo; 
crats  in  assailing  the  wisdom  of 
the  over-all  administration  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.) 
who  accused  Benson  of  provid¬ 
ing  dishonest  figures  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  costs  of  price-support 
programs.  This  happened  be¬ 
cause  Benson  lumped  price- 
support  losses  of  $1,299  million 
along  with  the  costs  of  food 
supplied  for  foreign  aid  and 
barter  for  strategic  materials, 
for  school  lunch  and  charity 
programs,  the  giant  program  of 
barter  for  foreign  currency  and 
even  the  Federal  crop  insur- 
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ance  program  to  get  a  total  cost  of 
$3,250  million  for  price  and  income 
support. 

Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D.,  Mo.) 
and  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.)  accused  Benson  of  looking 
out  for  processors  instead  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  of  deliberately  trying  to  get 
rid  of  small  farmers.  Humphrey  join¬ 
ed  with  Thye  to  assail  the  dairy 
price-support  cuts.  They  contended 
that  consumers  did  not  get  lower 
prices  after  the  last  dairy  price-sup¬ 
port  cut  and  alleged  that  the  entire 
cut  was  eventually  taken  out  of  the 
farmers’  milk  checks.  They  said  the 
same  thing  would  happen  again.  On 
the  previous  day,  Aiken  had  charged 
that  the  Benson  move  to  cut  govern¬ 
ment  lending  to  farmers  in  favor  of 


government  insuring  of  private 
loans  was  a  move  to  put  farmers 
into  the  clutches  of  Wall  Street. 

Several  Senators  asked  how  Ben¬ 
son  hoped  to  cure  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem  by  raising  acreages. 

It  appeared  impossible  for  Benson 
to  get  his  program  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committee,  except 
for  those  things  on  which  the  Sena¬ 
tors  agree,  and  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  is  even  more  opposed. 
And,  since  the  Benson  opponents 
have  not  been  able  to  get  together  on 
a  farm  program  of  their  own,  there 
is  at  least  a  temporary  stalemate 
which,  if  it  isn’t  not  broken,  will 
block  any  new  farm  legislation. 

Extension  of  the  National  Wool 
Act,  dropping  of  the  acreage  re¬ 
serve,  extension  of  the  special  milk 
program  and  extension  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  all  seem  set  to 
pass.  Benson’s  lower  price  supports 
and  greater  acreages  seem  to  be 
out  the  window. 


1.  Who  was  known  as  “a  voice  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness”? 

2.  How  many  special  disciples  did 
Jesus  have? 

3.  Why  did  Jesus  go  to  Cana? 

4.  Why  did  Paul  go  to  Philippi? 

5.  Of  what  was  John  the  Baptist’s 
clothing  made? 

6.  In  what  river  was  Jesus  bap¬ 
tized? 

7.  Who  said,  “Freely  you  have  re¬ 
ceived,  freely  give”? 

8.  Who  wrote  the  Book  of  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles? 

9.  Which  of  the  four  Gospels  was 
written  by  a  physician  (a  doctor)? 

10.  Which  Book  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  tells  the  story  of  a  runaway 
slace  named  Onesimus? 

(Answers  on  Page  23) 
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Hints  on  giving  faii-born 
heifers  best  growth  opportunity 


STERLING  BLUSALT  ' 


High  rr,ilk  production  in  your  mature 
cows  depends  in  large  part  on  how 
and  what  you  feed  them  during  their 
first  year.  Here  are  two  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  found  to  be  effective  with  fall- 
and  winter-born  heifers  .  .  . 

1.  Every  day— along  with  a  balanced 
ration  of  mixed  feed— feed  each  heifer 
3  lbs.  of  corn  or  grass  silage  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  plus  all  the 
hay  she’ll  eat.  This  prepares  for  high 
milk  production  by  helping  your  heifers 
develop  into  cows  with  a  large  capac¬ 
ity  for  feed. 

2.  Take  care  not  to  overfeed  calf 
rations.  Feed  4  lbs.  daily  with  good- 
quality  hay,  5  to  6  lbs.  with  poor- 
quality  hay.  Overfeeding  the  grain 
ration  will  reduce  roughage  consump¬ 
tion  and  add  to  the  cost  of  raising 
heifers.  And  excess  body  fat  can  spoil 
later  udder  development. 

Want  more  information  on  effective 
livestock  feeding?  You  can  get  it 

from  International  Salt  Company’s 
Animal  Nutrition  Department  in  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  New  York.  Just  drop  us  a 
line,  and  we’ll  help  you  in  any  way 
we  can. 


GROWTH  STANDARDS  FDR  DAIRY  HEIFERS 

^Morrison  Standards) 


Age 

Months 

Holstein 

Lbs. 

Ayrshire 

Lbs. 

Guernsey 

Lbs. 

Jersey 

Lbs. 

Birth 

91 

71 

65 

54 

1 

113 

86 

79 

68 

2 

150 

114 

105 

92 

4 

250 

190 

177 

164 

6 

365 

281 

267 

250 

12 

653 

518 

490 

462 

18 

861 

690 

663 

615 

24 

1075 

845 

818 

750 

WIN  $10  for  your  “Salt  Idea”! 

We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning 
“Salt  Ideas”  used  in  this  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  “Salt  Idea”  should  be  a 
helpful  and  original  suggestion  on  the 
use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your 
ideas  to  the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Salt  Company, 
Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pennsylvania. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  wilt  be  published  in 
this  ‘*SaIt  Idea’*  column.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  International  Salt  Company.  None 
wilt  be  returned,  and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of 
winners.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  winner 
will  be  decided  on  basis  of  earliest  postmark* 


trace-mineral  salt 
for  free-choice 
feeding  and  for 
your  custom 
grist  mixes.  . 


“Blusalt  and  bone  meal 
put  my  herd  back  in  shape!“ 


.  . .  says  Russell  Hackman,  dairy¬ 
man  from  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 
Three  years  ago,  Hackman  was 
having  breeding  troubles  in  his 
herd  of  Holsteins.  His  veterinarian 
diagnosed  a  principal  cause  of  the 
troubles  as  being  the  serious  cal¬ 
cium,  phosphorus  and  trace-min¬ 
eral  deficiency  in  the  home-grown 
feeds  grown  on  the  red-shale  soil 


around  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

To  counteract  this  deficiency,  the 

veterinarian  recommended  feeding 
bone  meal  and  Sterling  Blusalt 
free  choice.  After  2  years  on  bone 
meal  and  this  increased  amount  of 
Blusalt,  Russell  Hackman’s  herd 
is  back  in  shape.  Health  and  milk 
production  are  good.  Breeding 
problems  have  disappeared. 


'rrrm. 

4-LB.  UK 


Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt 
plus  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  iodine, 
manganese,  zinc  and  sulfate  sulfur. 
Blusalt  is  available  in  50-  and  100- 
lb.  bags,  4-lb.  Liks,  and  50-lb.  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  salt,  plus 
trace  minerals,  plus  10%  phenothia- 
zine  for  control  of  certain  internal 
parasites.  In  100-  and  25-lb.  bags. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT...  high- 
quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and 
100-lb.  bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb. 
blocks  and  4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized, 
and  sulfurized. 


Blusalt  Liks  in 
stanchion  holders  . . . 

Supply  your  animals  with 
needed  salt,  trace  minerals 

This  winter,  make  sure  your  animals 
have  all  the  free-choice  salt  and  trace 
minerals  they  need.  Give  them  access 
to  Sterling  Blusalt  Liks— 4-lb.  com¬ 
pressed  Liks  of  high-quality  salt  plus 
the  seven  trace  minerals  needed  for 
good  growth  and  reproduction  (cobalt, 
copper,  iron,  iodine,  manganese,  zinc 
and  sulfate  sulfur). 

Blusalt  Liks  are  grooved  in  the  sides 
— can  be  placed  conveniently  in  the 
new,  improved  Sterling  Salt-Lik  Hold¬ 
ers.  Thus,  they’re  ideal  for  feeding 
salt  and  trace  minerals  free  choice  in 
both  stalls  and  stanchions. 


^Service  and  Research  are  the  EXTRAS  in... 

STERLIlMG/p^SALT 
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Buntings^ 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  Catalog  lists  a  number  of  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a 
complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 
Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties 
illustrated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valu¬ 
able  reference  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTATION  STOCK 


SCOTCH  PINE  —  Pinus  sylvestris 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  $18.50 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  22.00 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  6  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  60.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE— PINUS  Nigra 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  20.00 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  70.00 

WHITE  SPRUCE  — Picea  alba  (Excellent 
blue-gray  color) 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

3- yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  30.00 

3-yr.  Sdlgs.  6  to  12  ins .  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Picea  excelsa 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  2  to  3  ins .  18.00 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  5  ins .  22.00 

3- yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4- yr.  Trans.  6  to  12  ins .  60.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  90.00 


Discount:  Less  5%  on  quantities  of  5,000  or 
more  of  a  kind.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  500  of  a  kind.  Cash  with  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Penna.  orders  add  3',o  Sales  Tax. 
Write  for  Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PALLACK  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  1074,  R.  D.  1,  HARMONY,  PENNA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20-B 


OR  FORESt 
TREES 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Strawberries 

RASPBERRIES.  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  ASPARAGUS.  The  latest 
and  best  in  small  fruit  va¬ 
rieties  including:  Blaze, 

Merrimack,  .Earlidawn,  .Sure¬ 
crop  Strawbereries. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
and  Planting  Guide. 


WALTER  K.  MORSS  AND  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PEACH  V  D  P  E*  AS 

APPLE  T  R  E 1 5>  20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blu*. 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOc.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  ba  sold  lower.  Write  tor  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  Information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


TRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-581,  Allen,  Md. 


— -  FREE  - 

Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Eggplant.  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
PINES.  SPRUCES.  FIRS  — Quality  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  planting 
while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 

Write  for  price  list  and  shearing  bulletin. 
ECCLES  Nurseries,  Box  65,  Dept.  Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  COMPANY 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8.  MARYLAND 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Growing  Christmas  Trees  Beautify  Idle  Land,  Earn 
Satisfaction  and  Profits.  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants. 

Write  Today  tor  Price  List  and  Planting  Guide. 

PAINT  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

R.  D.  I, _ SHIPPENVILLE.  PA. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Despite  the  recent  popularity  of 
depressed  views  on  farming,  the  out¬ 
look  is  really  very  encouraging.  Our 
national  population  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  8,000  a  day,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  increase  is  in  the  cities. 
Farm  population,  moreover,  has  de¬ 
creased  from  26  to  18  million  in  the 
past  decade.  Cities  are  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  go  out  of  farm  production  every 
year  to  become  residential  areas.  The 
rapid  adoption  of  air  transportation 
has  resulted  in  even  small  cities 
providing  airports;  the  smallest  of 
these  requires  a  square  mile  or  more, 
and  the  larger  ones  consume  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres.  With  our  one-lane  roads 
fast  becoming  four-lane  divided  high¬ 
ways,  still  more  acres  go  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Actually,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  demand  for  food  will 
equal  or  surpass  the  local  supply. 
That  means  higher  prices  for  farm 
products. 

From  the  time  formal  education 
began  until  the  opening  of  this  cen- 
tui’y,  most  of  the  emphasis  in  educa¬ 
tion  was  placed  on  the  so-called  lib¬ 
eral  arts.  About  1910,  and  during  the 
period  of  World  War  I,  the  public 
began  to  demand  more  utility  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  Gradually,  high  schools  ad¬ 
ded  business  courses,  domestic  sci¬ 
ence  and  manual  training.  Still  later, 
some  offered  courses  in  machine  shop 
and  carpentry.  Until  recently,  the 
colleges  would  not  accept  credits 
obtained  in  these  courses,  so  the 
schools  divided  the  student  body  into 
those  who  would  enter  college  and 
the  “stay-at-homes”.  The  “stay-at- 
homes”  took  the  utility  courses,  and 
the  college-bound  took  the  liberal 
arts.  This  was  all  very  good  until 
we  were  shocked  by  sputniks.  We 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Russian  people  were  far  behind  us 
in  science  and  technology.  Now  we 
realize  that  Russian  scientists  are  at 
least  five  years  ahead  of  us  in  some 
areas  and  that  Russian  public  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  far  better  than  ours.  The 
American  people  now  demand  that 
our  schools  stop  placing  so  much 
emphasis  upon  watered-down  social¬ 
izing  and  guidance  courses  and  place 
more  emphasis  on  mathematics  and 


science.  It  is  probably  time  all  of 
us  took  a  good  look  at  our  schools 
and  helped  them  to  develop  the  kinds 
of  programs  needed.  W’e  should  stop 
burdening  them  with  a  hundred  and 
one  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
should  be  handled  in  the  home  and 
church.  However,  I  see  a  possible 
danger:  we  may  reach  the  point  where 
we  place  so  much  emphasis  upon  the 
pi'actical  and  the  material  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  and  the 
spiritual  and  thus  become  but  slaves 
to  the  machines. 

We  ar?  rapidly  approaching  that 
point  now  on  farms;  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  own  the  machines  or  the 
machines  own  us.  Many  of  those  who 
live  on  small  farms  cannot  afford  to 
invest  thousands  of  dollars  in  new 
improved  machinery.  They  have  to  do 
the  work  the  hard  way;  they  cannot 
compete  with  the  big  farms.  In  Indi¬ 
ana  in  the  past  five  years,  1,800  farms 
have  vanished.  This  may  be  the  price 
of  progress,  hut  all  is  not  a  bed  of 
roses  for  the  small  farmer. 

The  radio  brings  tales  of  bombs 
that  can  fly  half  way  around  the 
world  to  destroy  whole  cities  and 
about  crooked  labor  racketeers  and 
international  squabbles.  Then  I  go 
outdoors  into  God’s  clean  air.  The 
sparrows  have  a  gay  time  tormenting 
the  red  squirrel  in  the  big  elm,  and 
the  blue  jays  stir  the  leaves  under 
the  hazelnut  bushes.  The  missiles,  the 
racketeers,  the  international  prob¬ 
lems  seem  a  little  less  important. 
The  other  day  our  rooster  decided 
to  take  a  bath  in  a  pile  of  sawdust 
in  front  of  the  sawbuck.  I  placed  a 
small  log  on  the  buck  and  started 
sawing.  Suddenly  a  piece  of  wood 
dropped  on  his  tail.  He  gave  a  loud 
yell  and  made  a  big  jump.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
highly  impolite  to  drop  a  block  of 
wood  on  a  rooster’s  tail.  These  are 
things  of  little  consequence,  of  course, 
but  they  do  make  up  much  of  the 
sum  total  of  life.  The  farm  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  live,  away  from 
the  noise,  confusion  and  meanness  of 
the  cities. 

Carry  on,  and  may  the  good  Lord 
be  with  you  and  yours. 

Michigan  L.^  B.  Reber 


Keepers  of  the  Bee  Lore 

The  Hewitt  Collection  of  Apicul¬ 
ture,  established  in  1953  at  Litch¬ 
field  Historical  Museum  in  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  now  has  over  300  items  of 
old-time  beekeeping  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  a  library  where 
several  fine  photographs  and  pictures 
are  on  display.  A  complete  catalog 
has  been  compiled  by  P.  J.  Hewitt, 
Jr.,  and  it  is  available  without  charge 
upon  request  to  him  or  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Beekeepers  Assn.,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  it.  Included  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  is  for  public  viewing,  are 
such  items  as  skeps,  hives,  honey 
crates,  frames,  separators,  feeders, 
escape  boards,  a  queen  excluder,  cov¬ 
ers,  weights,  a  swarm  catcher,  a  bee 
veil,  wax  fasteners,  embedders,  bee 
paddles,  wax  presses,  queen  nucleus 
box,  queen  nursery  cages,  funnels, 
shipping  boxes,  queen  introducers, 
smokers,  bee-hunting  boxes,  trays, 
jars,  candy  molds,  and  candles.  The 
variety  of  hives  on  display  is  exten¬ 
sive;  items  in  the  collection  date  from 
1624. 

A  trust  fund  has  been  established 
for  the  Hewitt  Collection  of  Apicul¬ 
ture,  and  donations  to  it  are  wel¬ 
comed.  Gifts  of  old  beekeeping  equip¬ 


ment  are  invited,  too;  they  are  great¬ 
ly  appreciated.  Correspondence  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  collection  should  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Philemon  J.  Hewitt,  Ji”. 
Litchfield,  Conn.  Beekeeping  collec¬ 
tions  are  not  at  all  numerous  in  the 
United  States;  the  Hewitt  one  at 
Litchfield  is  one  of  only  a  few. 
Others  are  at  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst. 


“I  WOULDN’T  TAKE 
n.OOO.OO  for  IT” 


“. . .  if  I  couldn’t  get  another.”  That’s 
how  Earnest  Grimes  of  Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania,  feels  about  his  Wood’s 
80-inch  cut  ROTARY  MOWER 
SHREDDER.  He  says,  “Never  saw 
anything  equal  it  in  cutting  brush — 
cut  Locust,  Hickory  and  Wild  Cherry 
in  diameter — walks  right 
through  it.  Use  it  for  stalk  shredding, 
too.”  Wood’s  PTO-operated  Rotaries 
mow,  shred,  and  mulch  anywhere  at 
lower  cost,  higher  speeds,  with  less 
maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 

25  MODELS  AVAIUlBLE-42”te  114"C0l 

42*  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub, 
Lo-Boy,  Super  A,  100, 130  and  A-C  G. 

42"  rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub 
and  Lo-Boy.  60",  61"  and  80"  rear- 
mounted  for  larger  Fast-Hitch  Farm- 
alls  (using  3  pt.  adapter),  all  stand¬ 
ard  3-point  hitch  tractors  (Ford, 
Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.)  and 
60"  for  A-C  D-14,  D-17  and  WD-45. 
60",  61",  80"  and  114"  draw-bar  pull- 
types  for  any  2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow 
tractors  and  Jeeps.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  low 
trees.  All  have  free-swinging  blades. 

SiND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  CO. 

11802  S.  4th  St.,  Oregon,  Illinois 
F  K  EE  DELIVERY  ' 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

Tl  RES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y, 


Burpee  Hybrids.  460  pictures,  over  76  in  color. 
This  is  America’s  leading  Seed  Catalog’,  tells 
all  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow.  fVrite  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

546  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 

A  Good  Seed 

. NEWER 

.  .  .  INTERESTING 

.  .  .  PROGRESSIVE 
Home  and  Market  growers  will  like  the  new 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  this  catalog. 
Write  today  for  FREE  COPY. 

OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  Seedsman,  Salisbury  8,  Md. 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  Varieties:  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumho  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  lor  74  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


20  Quality  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  Prepared 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  PAYS  WELL 
FREE  SURPLUS  LIST  —  48th  Year  Specials. 
Christmas  Trees.  Baby- Landscape  Evergreens. 
LOW  PRICED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co..  Rochelle  315,  III. 

SENSATIONAL  DURHAM  HEAVY  BEARING  RED 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  $8.00-100.  Free  price 
list  of  other  outstanding  STRAWBERRY  and  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 

BALLSTON  LAKE.  N.  Y. _  Phone:  UP  7-5515 

- - -  E  V  ERGREEN  SEE  D  L  IN  G  - 

For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY. 

fl-  D-  3, _ CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRYS:  RED,  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER  '■  — 

For  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift.  Only  $245.  Plant 
1,000  per  hour.  Write  —  ROOTSPRED 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 


EVERGREENS 


WE  HAVE  THE  BEST  FOR  CHRISTMAS  TREES. 
SCOTCH  PINE,  SPRUCES.  Send  for  Free  Price  List. 
HABE  NURSERY.  RD  I,  Box  360,  LEECHBURG,  PA. 

EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Slock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKIN6ERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 
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Whafs  Ahead  for  Poultry? 


The  broiler  grower,  egg  producer 
and  turkey  grower  are  all  faced  with 
a  new  trend  which  I  feel  is  not  best 
for  the  poultry  industry  and  surely 
not  good  for  the  small  family  poultry 
farm.  In  the  past  the  farm  family 
was  the  backbone  of  the  counti’y,  but 
with  the  present  trend  farms  are 
getting  bigger  and  poultry  operations 
are  likewise  increasing  their  opera¬ 
tions  for  economic  reasons.  Poultry 
and  turkey  meat  and  market  eggs  are 
being  produced  at  such  a  small  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  that  you  must  have  a 
large  operation  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  capital  in  order  to  be  able  to  expect 
a  reasonable  income.  This  naturally 
increases  the  hazards  of  the  business 
and  accounts  for  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  financial  failures. 

Good  advice  as  to  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  the  poultryman  is 
very  hard  to  give  but,  if  you  are  the 
owner  of  a  poultry  farm,  you  will 
have  to  put  the  best  management 
practices  possible  into  use  in  order 
to  survive. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
some  hard-earned  dollars  in  the  bank 
and  are  trying  to  decide  whether  you 
should  invest  them  in  the  poultry 
business,  I  w'ould  advise  you  to  be 
sure  that  you  love  the  work  because 
there  will  be  plenty  of  it. 

George  M.  Anthony 
Strausstown,  Pa. 


to  reimburse  the  egg  producer  com- 
mensurately  for  the  quality  of  his 
product,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Good  luck  in  the  poultry  year 
ahead!  John  and  Allen  Bulkley 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Farming  today  is  a  real  business- 
small,  individual  business,  to  be 
sure,  but  definitely  business.  We 
have  a  purchasing  department,  an 
operations  department  and  a  sales 
department,  just  as  other  businesses 
do.  And  each  is  important,  even 
though,  like  other  businesses,  one 
man,  with  some  help  from  his  family, 
often  does  all  the  work  in  all  three 
departments. 

In  my  own  enterprise,  11,000  hens 
and  the  pullets  I  raise  to  replace  them 
would  eat  a  little  over  600  tons  of 


feed  a  year.  I  think  the  average  cost 
is  $75.00  a  ton  so,  if  my  quick  arith¬ 
metic  is  right,  I  spent  $45,000  for 
feed  alone  last  year,  about  half  my 
total  expenses. 

How  did  the  sales  department  fare? 
Again  doing  some  fast  arithmetic, 
I  think  my  hens  averaged  200  eggs 
apiece  last  year.  These  200  eggs 
brought  me  just  about  $7.00.  That 
means  my  egg  sales  totaled  around 
$88,000.  But  that  would  be  $2,000  less 
than  my  expenses.  Could  that  be 
right?  I  think  so.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  a  little  less  than  $88,000  from 
egg  sales  because  I  hatch  some  of 
the  eggs  and  sell  baby  chicks.  I  sold 
off  a  lot  of  hens,  too  which  brought 
in  some  money.  I  made  something 
for  wages  in  the  past  year — not  very 
much.  The  past  12  months  have  been 
pretty  lean  for  egg  producers.  But, 
just  the  same,  I  feel  better  now 
that  we  have  all  the  sales  rung  up 
on  the  cash  register. 

Now,  here’s  the  way  I’m  doing  my 


own  thinking  and  planning  for  1958. 
We  have  about  five  per  cent  fewer 
hens  in  the  United  States  now  than  > 
year  ago.  Also,  a  larger  percentage 
of  them  are  second-year  layers  whic’n 
do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  pullet 
layers.  This  means  that  fewer  eggs 
will  go  to  market  in  the  first  six  to 
nine  months  of  1958  than  in  the  same 
months  of  this  year.  And  this  means 
better  egg  prices  for  that  period. 

Because  of  these  more  favorable 
egg  prices,  more  chicks  will  be  started 
and  more  pullets  grown  to  lay  more 
eggs  beginning  sometime  next  fall. 
Then  “the  honeymoon  will  be  over” 
and  poultrymen  wdll  be  in  for  another 
tough  year.  Is  that  right?  I  hope 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t 
think  I  can  see  that  far  ahead. 

What  I  really  believe — and  maybe 
it’s  wishful  thinking — is  this:  hens 
are  mostly  in  larger  flocks  now  and 
their  owners  are  businessmen  farm¬ 
ers.  They  definitely  know  that  over- 

(Continued  on  following  page) 


Which  feeding  program  is  best  for  you: 


I  once  knew  a  man  who  speculated 
on  the  grain  market.  Sometimes  he 
made  a  lot  of  money  and,  when  he 
did,  he  did  not  brag.  Other  times 
he  lost  a  lot  of  money,  and  he  didn’t 
cry.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  the 
same  situation  in  the  egg-producing 
business.  You  and  I  are  speculating 
on  the  future  price  of  eggs.  About 
the  only  insurance  we  have  is  always 
to  buy  top  quality  chicks  that  are 
bred  to  lay  well  for  15  months.  It 
is  awfully  hard  to  predict  exactly 
the  future  egg  market.  Yet  it  looks 
to  me  to  be  smart  to  keep  all  the 
henhouses  full  of  top-quality,  heavy¬ 
laying  birds  and  figure  that  some¬ 
time  during  their  15  months  of  lay 
the  price  of  eggs  will  be  profitable 
and  you  will  make  some  money. 

Even  when  the  price  of  eggs  is 
low,  a  really  good  bird  will  probably 
break  even.  If  she  loses  money,  it 
won’t  be  much.  She  will  make  you 
a  little  money  in  spite  of  the  price 
of  eggs- 

My  guess  on  the  future  is  no  better 
than  yours,  but  since  The  Rural 
New'  Yorker  has  asked  me  to  again 
make  a  prediction,  I  would  say  that 
the  price  of  eggs  will  be  at  a  profit¬ 
able  level  until  September  or  early 
October.  After  that  I  don’t  know 
just  what  will  happen.  Anyway,  here’s 
wishing  you  the  very  best  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  in  ’58. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


After  avoiding  an  outright  predic¬ 
tion  for  the  past  two  yeax's,  we  are 
changing  our  outlook  by  going  out 
on  this  limb:  1958  will  be  a  good 
year  for  the  egg  producer.  The  na¬ 
tional  laying  flock  is  down  at  least 
six  per  cent,  and  the  northeast  flock 
is  down  even  more.  Naturally,  egg 
production  is  reduced;  and  the  fall 
hatch  of  chicks  was  not  what  people 
anticipated  either.  Feed  costs  should 
be  lower.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  far  better 
year  than  1957. 

Management  is  nevertheless  still 
the  golden  key  to  poultry  success. 
Buy  chicks  from  a  topnotch  breeder, 
feed  good  feed,  and  follow  effective 
vaccination  procedures.  They  can 
mean  the  difference  between  plus  or 
minus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  will  be  more  buying  of  eggs 
on  a  quality  basis  in  1958.  Now  being 
done  on  fairly  small  scale,  it  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  spread.  The  first  attempt 


call  in  your 

Beacon 

Advisor 


The  most  profitable  program  for  your  farm  will  vary 
with  your  equipment,  labor,  size  and  type  of  operation. 
Your  Beacon  Advisor  can  often  show  you  how  to  make 
a  better  return  or  profit  on  your  poultry  or  dairy  dollar. 

Remember  that  The  Beacon  Milling  Company  sells 
satisfaction.  Not  only  are  Beacon-trolled  feeds  formu¬ 
lated  to  help  you  “feed  out”  inherited  poultry  or  dairy 
production  capacity,  but  the  carefully  selected  Beacon 
sales-service  organization  can  show  you  how  best  to  put 
these  modern  top-quality  feeds  to  work  for  you. 

So  make  sure  your  farm— no  matter  how  profitable— is 
operating  at  the  maximum  profit  level  for  your  size  of 
business,  available  labor  and  equipment.  Let  Beacon 
Feeds  and  your  Beacon  Advisor  work  for  you. 

Your  Beacon  Advisor,  along  with  your  Beacon  Feed 
Dealer,  is  well  qualified  through  training  and  experience 
to  help  you  select  the  feeding  program  best  suited  for 
your  needs.  Invite  him  to  visit  your  farm.  Get  to  know 
him  better. 

Free  Management  Guides 

Your  Beacon  Advisor  or  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  will  give 
you  a  free  copy  of  “Profitable  Poultry  Management”  or 
“Profitable  Dairy  Management”  (New  Tenth  Edition) . 
These  valuable  guides  are  among  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  management  manuals  printed  —  often  used  as  agri¬ 
cultural  textbooks. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEACONffiFEEDS 


UNIFORMLY  BETTER 


BECAUSE  THEY’RE  BEACON-TROLLEO 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga.  N.  Y.  •  Mills:  Cayuga.  N.  Y.;  York.  Pa.;  Laurel.  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 
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Coated  with  marble  for 
lasting  protection 


INTERIORS 


MARBLECOTE  is  a  new  exclusive 
Grange  process  that  puts  the  dur¬ 
ability  and  ruggedness  of  the  finest 
marble  in  a  silo  coating.  Com¬ 
pletely  air-tight,  MARBLECOTE 
seals  all  pores  and  joints,  keeps  air 
out,  and  keeps  normal  nutritious 
juices  in.  The  pure  crushed  marble 
that  goes  into  the  MARBLECOTE 
process  assures  you  of  the  highest 
in  quality  and  lowest  in  mainte¬ 
nance  ...  at  typical  Grange  savings! 

•Copyright— 1957  Grange  Silo,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  NOW 


for  2-Way  Plan 
Early  Order  Discount 


GRANGE  Silo  Co.,  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


Please  rush  me  facts  about  Early  Order 
Discount  and  valuable  Free  Grange 
Bulletin.  No  obligation  of  course. 

Name . . 

I 

Address . 

EASY  TERMS  AVAILABLE 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Uoldlns  Security 

Witlioni  Tortnrons  Trass  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands — by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half!  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
—dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable. 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES:  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS— SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


MEYER 

BOX  5262, 


MFG.  CO. 

MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


MAKE  GRAIN 

HANDLING 

EASIER 


C.  H.  Stains 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


HAHCB  ^  ELEVATORS 


Write  for  complete  specifications 
and  low  prices. 

J.W.  HANCE  MFG.CO. 

WESTBiRVILLE,  OHIO 


SUPER"  SAW 


$2.75 


At  last  the  ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limbs  of 
pine  trees.  Also  excellent  for  cutting  frozen  meat. 
Finest  materials — takes  lots  of  punishment — teeth  cut 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  long  time  if 
you  can  keep  it  away  from  your  wife.  To  order,  at¬ 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  your 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Beichertown,  Mass. 


PRESSED  STEEL 

DRAG  HEADS 

No.  2  width  32"  wt.  36  lb. 

2-horse  size  $18.70  f.  o.  b. 

No.  3  width  38"  wt.  52  lb. 
tractor  size  $22.80  f.  o.  b.. 

Extra  strong  and  durable, 
guaranteed  quality.  Order  to¬ 
day. 

HUSSEY  MFG.  CO.  INC. 

5812  R.  R.  AVE.,  NO.  BERWICK,  MAINE 


NEW'T'REE'PBfNTE'R 


NTorest^Oiieui  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Eosy,  Low  Cost  Pkinting  of  linors, 
\  Pott^  Stock,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitch  — lor  any  terrain.  No  plant 
damage  -better  survival. 

FREE  Literature.  Dealers  Invited. 
'  Dept.  RN,  GERMANIA.  PENNA. 

FORESTVIEW  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


production  “kills  the  hen  that  lays  Poultrynien  will  never  reach  their 
the  golden  eggs”.  They  are  still  place  in  the  marketing  field  as  long 
smarting  from  the  financial  setbacks  as  every  little  group  tries  to  go  it 
of  the  recent  past.  I  think  they’ll  alone  nor  as  long  as  a  few  dissidents 
use  judgment  and  not  expand  the  lay-  keep  breaking  away  from  the  parent 
ing  flock  too  much.  I  hope  I’m  right,  organization  and  forming  another, 

For  the  last  27  years  in  which  I 
ugt,ed  individualists  and  are  admired  associated  with  the  egg 

for  it.  We  d  like  to  see  them  stay  marketing  business,  producers  have 
reasonably  prosperous.  continued  to  growl  about  prices  re- 

Andrew  E.  Danish  ceived  at  certain  times,  yet,  with  the 
iroy,  J\.  Y.  selfishness  of  Scrooge,  they  continue 

_  to  play  about,  either  by  themselves 

Efficiency  of  production  is  un-  with  some  unscrupulous  egg  buyer 
questionably  the  key  to  poultry  sue-  (there  are  some)  or  some  organi- 
cess.  More  eggs  from  each  bird— and  zation  that  works  for  itself  alone.  1 
less  feed  per  dozen  eggs— are  required  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  in  a  posi- 
to  stay  competitive.  One  needs  a  bird  tion  to  do  something  about  prices, 
that  lays  at  a  higher  rate  a  longer  Don’t  expect  better  broiler  prices 
o"®  that  utilizes  feed  most  1958.  If  they  could  be  produced 
efficiently.  Quality  of  eggs  is  increas-  in  1957  for  14,  15  and  16  cents  with- 
ingly  important,  too;  consumers  and  oni-  someone  going  bankrupt,  it  will 
maiketeis  aie  (lemanding  improve-  jjg  done  again  in  1958. 
ment.  Uniformly  large  size,  good  shell 
texture  and  strength  and  interior 
quality  are  essential  to  sales  success. 

An  egg  producer  must  have  a  top-  - 

most  strain  for  efficient  production  These  three  factors  will  make  1958 
of  superior  eggs.  Nutritional  know-  a  good  year  for  the  broiler  industry: 
ledge  has  advanced  greatly,  too,  and  (1)  we  have  reached  a  new  low  in 
feeding  must  utilize  everything  up-  cost  of  production  and  a  new  high  in 
to-date.  Know-how  and  well  planned  quality  of  production;  (2)  the 
management  are  vital  for  profits.  The  National  Broiler  Council,  with  the 
result  will  be  a  large  volume  of  top  aid  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
quality  eggs  as  lowest  possible  cost.  Board,  is  doing  far  more  to  point 
For  success  in  poultry  meat  pro-  this  out  to  the  consumer;  and  (3)  at 
duction,  we  cannot  use  yesterday’s  least  a  million  fewer  breeding  birds 
chicken,  yesterday’s  nutrition,  yes-  will  have  been  tested  for  meat-pro- 
terday’s  management.  We  must  use  duction  purposes.  A  relative  short- 
the  chickens  of  today — and  tomorrow  age  of  hatching  eggs  will  tend  to 
— and  utilize  new  knowledge  of  nu-  insure  a  superior  market  based  on 
trition  and  management.  No  Indus-  supply  and  demand, 
try  has  ever  moved  faster  or  changed  Turkeys  will  have  a  better  year 
more  quickly  than  our  poultry  Indus-  than  last  year,  too,  despite  some 
try,  and  the  changes  seem  geared  to  disturbing  reports  as  to  grower  in- 
new  merchandising  methods  and  new  tentions.  The  industry  has  been  hurt 
c(3nsumer  preferences.  Uniformly  badly  enough  so  that  brakes  will  be 
high  quality  and  top  efficiency  of  put  on  credit.  Many  operators  will 
production  are  essential  to  make  be  unable  to  finance.  In  spite  of 

profits  in  today’s  markets.  To  those  heaviest  turkey  holdings  we  have  had 

who  can  meet  these  requirements,  for  many  years,  I  believe  1958  will 
the  poultry  meat  and  egg  industries  be  a  better  year  by  a  considerable 

continue  to  offer  splendid  opportun-  margin  for  turkeymen.  The  Turkey 

ity.  Leslie  S.  Hubbard  Federation  has  a  most  aggressive 

Lancaster,  Pa.  merchandising  program,  and  turkey 

_ ’  '  will  provide  prudent  anil  tasty  eating 

c,  ,  in  what  will  probably  not  be  a  boom 

Sometime  m  the  very  near  future-.  ,  overall  national  economy, 

and  it  may  be  and  should  be  1958  „  , 

— the  egg  producer  is  going  to  have  .  fewer  birds  produc- 

to  decide  that  it  does  not  pay  to  eggs  in  1958,  but  they 

produce  inferior  eggs.  He  is  going  to  will  ^ach  lay  more  eggs.  Newer  types 
be  forced  to  purchase  strains  of  birds  breeding  are  solving  many  cost 
bred  to  produce  an  egg  with  strength  Probl®nis  of  the  egg  industry.  The 
enough  in  the  white  to  maintain  ^  1958  should  be  consider- 

quality  longer  than  most  of  them  do  superior  to  the  year  past  for 

now.  By  this  time,  the  egg  producer  ®SSs,  but  later  maybe  some- 

should  have  seen  the  results  of  inte-  1®®^  Oyerall,  the  coming  egg 

gration  in  the  broiler  industry.  1958  similar  to  1957.  All  in 

egg  prices  will  probably  not  be  too  ^  §ood  year 

much  better  than  1957,  and  every  egg  segments  of  (mr  poultry  in¬ 
producer  who  does  not  retail  his  eggs  “ustry.  G.  E.  Coleman.  Jr. 

should  join  and  help  to  strengthen  Exeter,  N.  H. 

his  local  cooperative.  Small  cooper-  — - - 

atives  should  have  vision  enough  to  Hubbard  Farms  of  Walpole,  N.  H., 
make  some  working  arrangements  one  of  the  country’s  largest  hatch- 
with  a  large  organization,  even  if  eries,  has  opened  a  new  hatchery  at 
it  means  the  dissolution  of  their  Statesville,  No.  Carolina.  A  branch  is 
own.  also  maintained  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


FENCE  FUNNIES  BY  BETH 
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Here  are  a  few  pointers 
how  farmers  can  get 

Extra  Service  from  Tractor  Tires 

By  MELVIN  E.  LONG 


Probably  no  event  has  increased 
the  usefulness  of  the  farm  tractor 
more  than  the  advent  of  rubber  tires. 
At  first  viewed  with  suspicion,  they 
are  now  standard  equipment  for  all 
makes  of  wheel  tractors. 

Tires  have  not  turned  out  to  be 
the  short-lived  creatures  that  the  eariy 
prophets  of  doom  predicted.  Since 
they  do  have  to  be  replaced  either 
because  of  wear  or  injury,  however 


Cuts  like  this  should  he  repaired  at 
once.  Water  and  dirt  work  into  them 
to  cause  additional  damage  to  the 
tire. 

here  are  some  ways  to  help  extend 
the  life  of  your  tires. 

1.  Proper  inflation  —  is  the  most 
important  single  item  in  tire  life. 
It  pays  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  a 
good  low-pressure  tire  gauge  with 
one-pound  graduations.  Once  a  week, 
make  use  of  the  gauge  to  keep  tires 
at  pressure  recommended  in  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  manual.  You  can  pump  the  nec¬ 
essary  air  in  one  of  several  ways;  for 


Excessive  use  of  the  tractor  on  paved 
roads  causes  this  kind  of  wear.  In¬ 
creasing  the  inflation  pressure  helps, 
but  does  not  elimmate,  this  condition. 

only  a  few  pounds,  a  hand  pump 
can  be  used;  if  more  is  needed,  you’ll 
probably  want  to  get  a  spark  plug  or 
PTO  driven  pump. 

What  about  inflation  pressure  when 
plowing?  For  side-hill,  or  back-and- 
forth,  plowing,  increase  the  pressure 
in  both  tires  by  four  pounds.  For 
regular  plowing,  the  furrow  wheel 
should  have  an  extra  four  pounds  of 
air.  Do  not  decrease  the  pressure  in 
the  land  wheel  in  an  effort  to  get 
extra  traction.  This  only  causes  buck¬ 
ling  of  the  sidewalls  with  no  appreci¬ 
able  increase  in  pulling  ability. 

2.  Wheel  weighting  —  The  proper 
way  to  increase  traction  is  to  add 
weight  up  to  the  limit  recommended 
by  the  tire  or  tractor  manufacturer. 
Your  tractor  dealer  or  tire  service 
store  should  be  able  to  advise  you. 
Every  100  pounds  added  to  the  wheels 
gives  about  66  pounds  more  pull  on 
dry  concrete,  50  pounds  more  on 
sandy  loam  soil,  30  pounds  more  on 
dry  sand.  Thus,  under  some  condi¬ 
tions,  you  will  need  to  add  all  the 
weight  allowable  in  order  to  get  the 
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necessary  traction.  This  weight  can 
be  made  up  of  liquid  in  the  tires,  plus 
cast-iron  weights. 

3.  Oversizing  —  Quite  frequently, 
when  a  farmer  purchases  a  new  trac¬ 
tor,  he  will  buy  optional  oversize 
tires.  This  means  that  the  optional 
tires  have  the  regular  rim  diameter, 
but  are  one  or  two  inches  greater 
in  section  diameter.  For  instance, 
regular  11-28  tires  are  replaced  by 
12-28’s.  The  widespread  belief  that 
this  increases  traction  is  not  borne 
out  by  actual  tests.  The  only  benefit 
is  the  additional  weighting  that  can 
be  imposed  upon  the  oversize  tire. 
Oversizing  produces  one  result  that 
is  quite  the  opposite  of  what  the  user 
intends.  The  oversize  tire  has  a  larg¬ 
er  rolling  radius,  thereby  increasing 
speed  and  actually  reducing  available 
drawbar  pull  in  any  given  gear.  Just 
because  oversize  tires  make  a  tractor 
“look  bigger”  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  cause  the  tractor  to  do  any  more 
work. 

4.  Wheel  spinning  —  Lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  weighting  or  overinflation  will 
cause  the  tread  bars  to  wear  rough. 
Sudden  clutch  engagement  also  caus¬ 
es  this  type  of  wear. 

5.  Repair  of  cuts  —  Cuts  in  treads 
and  sidewalls  should  be  repaired  at 
once,  even  though  they  are  not  deep 
enough  to  cause  a  flat  tire.  Otherwise, 
water  and  dirt  work  into  the  cut  and 
cause  deterioration  and  separation 
of  the  tread  plies. 

6.  Valve  damage  —  Generally,  this 
is  caused  by  the  tire  slipping  in  the 
rim.  This  slipping  can  be  attributed 
to  low  inflation  pressure,  improper 
seating  of  the  tire  bead  on  the  rim, 
or  to  excessive  use  of  soap  solution 
when  the  tire  is  mounted.  You 
can  correct  the  first  condition  your¬ 
self.  Caution  your  tire  repairman 
about  the  other  causes  when  he 
mounts  the  tire  on  the  rim  after 
repairing  the  valve  stem. 

7.  Grease,  oil,  and  chemicals  —  If 
you  get  grease  or  oil  on  your  tires, 
wipe  them  off  immediately.  After 
spraying  operations,  thoroughly  wash 
the  tires  to  remove  all  chemicals. 

8.  Belt  work  —  Belt  work  generally 
develops  static  electricity.  A  rubber- 
tired  tractor  should  be  well  grounded 
to  prevent  dangerous  sparks.  This 
grounding  can  be  done  by  connecting 
the  metal  of  the  tractor  to  the  ground 
by  a  chain,  wire  or  rod. 

Tii'es  are  generally  among  the 
least  cared  for  parts  of  the  tractor. 
Every  farmer  will  be  well  repaid 
in  increased  tire  life  for  the  small 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  properly 
maintain  his  tractor  tires. 


This  wear  was  caused  by  excessive 
slippage.  Added  weight  from  a  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  tires  or  from  loheel 
weights  is  the  preventative. 
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INTRODUCES  THE 

WORLD’S 
STRONGEST 
BARN  CLEANER 

CHAIN 

YOU  CAN  SEE 


Bigger,  heavier  and  50%  stronger  this 
new  BADGER  Chain  has  50%  more  wear¬ 
ing  surface  at  wearing  points  than  the 
present  popular  Badger  chain.  Full  center 
webb  design  eliminates  any  stretch. 
Pioneers  in  4-wa'/  flex  chain,  Badger  now 
has  made  the  greatest  advance  barn 
cleaner  chain  design. 

BADGER  HAS: 

•  The  largest  pins 
The  heaviest  forgings 
The  biggest  flat  bar 
New  positive  paddle  location 
Forged  paddle  link  50% 
stronger 

Rivets  double  swedge  for 
larger  heads 

Smooth  construction  for  clean¬ 
liness 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE 
LARGEST  BARNS 


Your  Badger  specialists  are 
trained  and  equipped  to  make 
immediate  installation.  Most  of 
the  .  standard  sizes  in  Barn 
Cleaners  and  Silo  Unloaders  are 
in  stock  at  your  dealer.  DON'T 
WAIT  —  DO  IT  NOW. 


A  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER  will  get 
your  silage  down  for  you  with  the 
flick  of  a  switch;  handles  grass  and 
corn  silage,  frozen  or  unfrozen;  proven 
to  be  lighter,  faster  and  easier  to 
install. 

Standard  sizes  from  10  to  24  foot. 


A  BADGER  BUNK  FEEDER  will  feed 
your  livestock  automatically.  You  can 
increase  your  herd  without  increasing 
your  labor.  It  distributes  the  silage 
evenly. 

See  Your  Badger  Dealer  Today! 


Albion 

Alden 

Attica 

Avon 

Boltston  Spa 

Belfast 

Berkshire 

Brewerton 

Burt 

Colicoon 

Conondoigue 

Comden 

Candor 

Castile 

Coyugo 

Chittenongo 

Cloyton 

Clinton 

East  Bloomfield 
Ellenburg  Depot 
Elmira 


NEW  YORK 
Ken  Landis 
Ferguson  Hardware 
Elton  Glor 
C.  F.  Adams 

Cumminghom  Farm  Supply 
Howard  Grastorf 
Frank  Kester 
Abbey  Bros.  Farm  Equip. 

Shaw  Brothers 
Henry  Engert 
Horold  Northrop 
Clyde  Wesseldine 
P.  Cavataio 
Ralph  Fuller 
Hiram  Thurston 
Horry  Parker 
Floyd  Emryiory 
Clinton  Form  Supply 
Bob's  borage 
Chilton  Bros. 

Jay  Beardslec 
Winnies  Garogc  (x  Impl.  Co.  Fly  Creek 

Kenneth  Conory  Gloversville 

Richord  Billings  Form  Equip.  Gouverncur 

Roy  Schepler  Hamlin 

P.  J.  Wotkins  &  Son  Herkimer 

H.  M.  Friot  Heuvelton 

Maurice  Boker  Holland  Patent 

Thocher  Bros.  Hornell 

Harold  McCroy  Jomestown 

Kinderhook  Form  Equip.  Kinderhook 

Earl  Kenyon  Lisle 

Corl  Long  Little  Valley 

Frank  Rupert  Soles  Cr  Service  Lowville 
DIST.  Howard  Van  Derlike  Macedon 
Colvin  Von  Derlike  Macedon 

Beomer  Brothers  Mochios  Jet. 

Norman  Wright  Middleport 

DIST.  Bellows  and  May  Inc.  Middletown 
Scoland  Farm  Equipment  Co.  Millerton 
Kilborne  Bros.  Moravia 

John  Spongier  N.  Collins 

Wilson  Farm  Supipy  North  Collins 


Jovo  Form  Supply 

J.  A.  Wilbur  £r  Son 

DIST.  Joseph  Swantok 

C.  A.  Pornell 

MoLady's  Machinery  Co^ 

Foote  Troctor  b  Implement 

Butler  Brothers 

Farm  &  Home  Store 

M.  C.  M.  Form  Supply 

Russell  French 

Oscar  Brown 

Ralph  Smith 

A.  W.  Demorest  b  Son 

Cecil  Harrad 

H.  S.  Crone 

Holder  Form  Equipment 

Millard  Russell 

Carlton  J.  Bartlett 

Fronk  Cornelius 

C.  K.  Chopmon  b  Son 

NEW  JERSEY 
M.  Williom  Fronzen 
John  Van  Wogoner 
Stanton  b  Wood 
William  A.  Cromer  b  Son 


N.  Jova 

N.  Lowrence 

Oneonto 

Pifford 

Plottsburg 

Portviile 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

North  Chilli 

Schenevus 

Schuylerville 

So.  Dayton 

Stomford 

Von  Hornesville 

Oneida 

Verono 

Walton 

Watertown 

Woterville 

Whitney  Point 


Salem 

Titusville 

Newton 

Vincenton 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  O 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


NOW 


V  *  * 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribei-8  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ofHees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorrer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Poultry  Outlook  for  1958 

The  situation  looks  better  for  the  egg  farm¬ 
er  in  1958  than  in  1957  or  1956.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  laying  hens  is  under  that  of  a  year  ago 
and  will  not  catch  up  until  the  1958  pullet 
crop  is  grown.  The  size  of  that  crop  will,  of 
course,  be  the  crux  of  the  situation  insofar  as 
concerns  the  outlook  for  next  Winter.  If  poul- 
trymen  go  all  out  for  chicks  as  they  did  in 
the  Spring  of  1956  after  the  good  prices  late 
in  1955,  then  next  Winter  will  see  a  return  to 
low  prices.  In  the  light  of  lower  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  —  362  to  340,  the  egg  supply  in  the 
country  is  just  about  right  at  present  to  main¬ 
tain  a  price  satisfactory  to  both  producers  and 
consumers.  The  margin  of  safety  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  still  a  narrow  one  and  a  few  more 
eggs  can  break  a  favorable  situation.  If  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  increase  their  production  as  soon 
as  things  begin  to  pick  up,  they  will  be  able  to 
stay  in  a  better  balance  from  year  to  year. 
However,  if  history  repeats  itself,  we  will  find 
many  poultrymen  saying,  “Let  the  other  fellow 
cut  back.”  So,  if  there  is  expansion  and  prices 
do  collapse,  be  prepared  to  operate  at  low  cost. 

There  are  two  slight  clouds  on  the  egg  hori¬ 
zon.  The  first  is  the  tendency  toward  integra¬ 
tion.  New  poultry  enterprises  are  being  fi¬ 
nanced  and  set  up  in  various  sections  of  the 
country;  and  this,  regardless  of  the  price  situ¬ 
ation.  Another  factor  is  the  decreasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs.  Good  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  could  well  reverse  this  trend,  but  we  need 
to  recognize  the  facts,  and  not  ignore  them 
or  be  critical.  Feed  prices  may  be  lower,  but 
this  is  only  a  palliative.  A  few  cents  a  dozen 
on  eggs  is  more  important  than  $10  a  ton  on 
feed. 

As  to  eggs,  therefore,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  follow  one’s  usual  pattern  of  chick  buying 
if  some  money  is  being  made.  If  a  larger  enter¬ 
prise  is  needed  in  order  to  cover  overhead 
costs,  than  expand  to  the  most  efficient  level. 
The  long-range  outlook  is  decidedly  competitive 
—  like  the  broiler  business,  and  one  may  as 
well  figure  closely  now  or  look  into  some  other 
type  of  enterprise. 

Broiler  production  v*^ill  go  along  its  “merry” 
way  with  no  prospect  for  any  drastic  change. 
Really  high  prices  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
producer  has  become  a  cog  in  the  machine.  If 
a  strong  labor  movement  developed  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  picture,  a  different  story  could  be  told 
—  whether  for  good  or  evil  is  anyone’s  guess. 
An  organization  that  could  control  their  con¬ 
tracts  could  certainly  increase  their  return  — 
labor  movement  or  no. 

Turkey  production  is  tending  toward  con¬ 
tract  operations  similar  to  those  in  the  broiler 
industry  and  may  well  end  up  in  the  same 
general  pattern.  The  1958  outlook  is  not  too 
bad,  however,  since  there  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  birds  being 
kept  over  for  breeding  purposes.  This  means 
that  breeders  do  not  expect  a  heavy  demand 
for  poults  this  coming  Spring.  Prices  in  1957 
were  not  too  good,  so  late  1958  should  be  bet¬ 


ter.  As  with  the  egg  situation,  the  number  of 
turkeys  being  reared  and  available  to  the 
consumer  is  so  close  to  the  demand  that  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  prices  cannot  be  anticipated. 
It  would  take  a  drastic  cut-back  to  really  ad¬ 
vance  turkeys  eight  or  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  picture.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  turkey  production  at  this  time  is 
not  advisable  unless  one  has  a  very  favorable 
local  market. 


A  *^SteaV\  if  There  Ever  Was  One 

SKULLDUGGERY  seems  to  be  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  milk  business  —  at  least  in 
the  New  York  milkshed,  whether  it  be  at  the 
dealer  level  or  at  the  so-called  producer  level. 

Take,  for  example,  fluid  milk  advertising. 
Never  proven  conclusively  to  have  increased 
fluid  sales  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
—  either  under  state  supervision  or  Milk  for 
Health,  it  now  makes  its  reappearance  under 
the  guise  of  a  three-year  “research  and  testing” 
program. 

This  latest  proposal  is  not  a  research  and 
testing  program.  It  is  nothing  new.  The  three- 
year  limitation  is  illusory.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  compulsory  “Milk  for  Health” 
program,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Federal 
Milk  Order. 

A  few  months  ago,  it  was  suggested  that, 
before  any  fluid  milk  advertising  plan  be  ap¬ 
proved  and  deductions  authorized  from  pro¬ 
ducers’  milk  checks,  a  study  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  impartial  experts  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  such  advertising  could  be  effective  and 
competitive  and,  if  so,  the  kind  of  advertising 
to  be  used  and  how  much  it  would  cost.  That 
sounded  like  good  horse  sense  to  us,  and  we 
said  so. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  however,  this  idea 
has  been  shelved  and  a  phony  monstrosity  sub¬ 
stituted  in  its  place.  Now,  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  and  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  have  joined  hands  in  a  plan 
to  amend  the  Federal  Order  so  as  to  provide 
that,  for  the  next  three  years,  from  half  a  cent 
to  two  cents  per  cwt.  be  deducted  from  produc¬ 
ers’  checks  for  the  same  kind  of  milk  adver¬ 
tising  as  has  been  sponsored  by  Milk  for 
Health;  with  the  right  given  to  producers  to 
withdraw  from  the  plan  only  by  giving  notar¬ 
ized  notice  within  15  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Order  amendment.  The  research 
part  of  the  program  would  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  These  three 
groups  —  the  League,  Eastern  and  the  Agency 
—  have  been  meeting  with  Washington  officials 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  such  an  amendment. 

Mutual  Federation  has  refused  to  participate 
on  the  grounds  that  unorganized  producers 
would  not  be  represented  and  that  no  producer 
should  be  so  restricted  in  his  right  to  withdraw 
if  he  did  not  approve. 

It  is  likely  that  any  provision  in  the  Order 
for  compulsory  milk  advertising  deductions 
would  be  ruled  illegal  as  not  being  within  the 
purview  of  the  original  statute  under  which  the 
Order  was  issued.  But,  whether  it  is  legal  or 
illegal,  is  presently  beside  the  point.  Let  the 
phrasemakers  and  skullduggers  call  it  what 
they  may  —  promotion,  or  research,  or  testing; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  out-and-out  steal  on 
dairy  farmers  that  cannot  and  must  not  be 
tolerated. 


New  York’s  1958  Century  Farms 

Four  more  farm  families  have  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Order  of  Century  Farm¬ 
ers.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  126th 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  Albany  on  January  15.  Century 
Farms  must  have  been  owned  by  the  same 
family  for  more  than  100  years,  they  must  be 
well  farmed,  and  the  family  must  have  a  his¬ 
tory  of  service  to  the  local  community.  So  far, 
78  New  York  farms  have  been  honored  as 
Century  Farms. 

The  1958  Century  Farmers  are:  Elihu  Button 
of  Melrose,  Rensselaer  County;  J.  Merton  Col¬ 
by  of  Spencerport,  Niagara  County;  Mrs.  Harold 
( Burns )  Lounsbury  of  Bovina  Center,  Dela¬ 
ware  County;  and  Isaac  B.  Mitchell  of  LaFarge- 
ville,  Jefferson  County. 


The  Button  farm  has  been  owned  by  the 
family  since  1784;  Elihu,  who  with  his  son, 
Chester,  now  produces  milk  and  eggs,  took  over 
in  1892.  Colby’s  550-acre  dairy  and  cash-crop 
farm  has  been  in  the  family  snce  1826;  the 
Colbys  came  to  America  from  England  in  1632. 
Mrs.  Lounsbury  represents  the  Burns  lineage 
which  has  been  actively  farming  in  Bovina 
Center  since  1801;  Harold  and  Mrs.  Lounsbury 
make  milk  for  the  New  York  market.  It  is  said 
that  men  and  boys  of  the  Burns  family  picked 
so  many  stones  from  the  2,300-foot-high  farm 
over  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  now  plows 
“like  valley  land.”  The  Mitchell  family  has 
been  operating  its  400-acre  dairy  farm  in 
LaFargeville  since  1806,  having  migrated  from 
Connecticut. 


Poultry,  Eggs  and  People 

'T'  HE  enthusiasm  Dr.  M.  L.  Scott  conveys  for 
the  nutritiveness  of  poultry  and  eggs  in 
his  feature  article  on  page  3  of  this  issue  should 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  poultrymen.  More¬ 
over,  both  his  facts  and  his  ideas  should  be 
useful  to  them  in  promoting  sales  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  particularly  at  retail.  Dr.  Scott  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  animal  nutrition  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Although  only  of  some  recency,  the  time 
has  nevertheless  been  too  long  that  the  poultry 
industry  —  milk,  too  —  has  been  under  attack 
by  food  faddists  and  even  professional  men 
eager  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  America’s  alleged 
disposition  to  heart  disease.  At  last,  the  poul¬ 
try  world  has  not  only  solid  ammunition  for 
counterattack,  but  also  for  sure  advance  at  the 
frontier  of  improved  human  nutrition.  The 
nation  will  benefit  by  this,  and  Professor  Scott’s 
work  in  this  field  is  a  real  contribution.  Others, 
of  course,  are,  and  have  been,  working  in  the 
same  direction,  and  we  expect  —  and  hope  — 
to  see  more  research  and  more  reports.  It  is  a 
most  important  subject. 


Every  Ground-Hog  Has  His  Day 

'T^RADITION  has  it  that  the  coming  weather 
A  depends  on  what  Mr.  Ground-hog  finds 
when  he  comes  out  of  his  hole  on  February  2: 
a  sunny  or  a  sullen  day.  If  the  ground-hog  casts 
a  shadow,  back  he  goes  into  his  home  to  curl 
up  for  six  more  weeks  of  Winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  casts  no  shadow,  he  foretells  an 
early  Spring. 

Though  the  ground-hog  eats  the  farmer’s 
food,  many  a  farmer  or  trapper  eats  the  ground¬ 
hog.  By  those  who  believe  in  poetic  justice, 
the  meat  of  the  nibbler  of  tender  growth  is 
regarded  as  tasty  when  properly  cooked.  The 
most  interesting  recipe  we  have  heard  came  to 
us  recently  from  New  Hampshire.  Short  and 
simple,  it  goes  thus:  “Build  an  outdoor  fire. 
Over  it  place  a  great  iron  kettle.  Fill  it  with 
water.  When  the  water  boils,  drop  into  it  the 
ground-hog,  skinned  and  cleaned.  Drop  in  also 
a  few  stones.  Let  the  kettle  and  contents  sim¬ 
mer  all  day.  At  twilight,  take  out  the  ground¬ 
hog,  toss  it  over  the  nearest  wall,  eat  the 
stones,  and  call  it  a  day.”  Ground-hog  Day. 


Approval  from  Pennsylvania 

May  I  extend  commendation  and  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  Pennsylvania  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  January  4,  1958  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

The  cover  page  illustrating  some  of  the  more 
important  Pennsylvania  farm  products,  the  fine 
editorial  on  the  1958  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
and  your  report  on  our  program  to  increase  milk 
consumption  through  vending  machines  in  schools, 
colleges,  government  buildings  and  in  industrial 
plants  comprise  a  fine  tribute  to  Pennsylvania 
agriculture. 

Certainly  the  material  in  this  issue  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Pennsylvania  farmers  and 
more  particularly  our  dairymen  whose  herds  rank 
the  Commonwealth  as  the  fifth  dairy  State  in  the 
Nation.  George  M.  Leader,  Governor 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


“Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together;  righteous¬ 
ness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.”  Psa.  85:10. 

FLOCK-replacement  chicks  hatched  in  December 
numbered  12  per  cent  more  than  December,  1956; 
the  January  egg  set  was  some  10  per  cent  greater 
than  a  year  ago. 
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For  Your 
Farm.  Hauls ! 


There*s  greater  durability,  increased 
horsepower  in  Chevrolet's  new  engine 
lineup  for  ’58!  There’s  more  hustle 
under  the  hood,  more  savings  and  stamina! 

Toting  in  the  fields  or  heading  into  town, 
these  handy,  handsome  ’58  Chevy  trucks 
make  their  own  brand  of  country  music  .  .  . 
fast  time.  There’s  pep  aplenty  in  any  engine 
you  pick— high-compression  V8  or  thrifty  6 
— with  output  ranging  all  the  way  to  230 
h.p,  A  whole  crop  of  new  models  are  ready 
to  short-cut  tedious  chores— including  4- 
wheel-drive  pickups,  panels  and  stakes  that 
haul  where  even  the  wagon  trails  leave  off. 
Drop  into  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  next  time 
you’re  over  his  way.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


NEW  CHEVROLET 


TASK -FORCE  58 


Latest  editions  of  the 
''Big  Wheel’'  in  trucks! 


February  1,  1958 
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How  to  Solve  the  Farm  Problem 


OUGH  agriculture  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  hu¬ 
man  activtity,  it  constitutes 
only  one  part  of  man's 
economic  life.  It  should 
thus  be  bought  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  general 
economic  system.  Nowhere  in  the 
free  world  is  current  agricultural 
policy  in  line  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  capitalism — competition. 

The  farmer  demands  protection  by 
subsidies,  claiming  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  and  traders,  protected  by 
tariffs  and  combines,  employ  these 
expedients  to  evade  competition, 
thus  injuring  his  interests  and  those 
of  the  consumer  in  general. 

Subsidies  paid  to  the  farmer  do 
three  grave  disservices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer:  they  maintain  unsuitable 
soils  under  cultivation;  they  enable 
inefficient  farmers  to  remain  inef¬ 
ficient;  and  they  ensure  excessive 
prices  to  efficient  farmers  cultivat¬ 
ing  suitable  soils.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
heavy  subsidies,  farmers  eyery- 
where  are  dissatisfied  and  far  from 
prosperous. 

Tariffs  and  Cartels  Strifle  Free  Trade 

Tariffs  and  combines,  by  maintain¬ 
ing  both  the  inefficient  and  the  high- 
cost  manufacturer  and  trader  in 
business,  raise  prices  and  thereby 
lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
consumer.  However,  as  long  as 
tariffs  and  combines  prevail,  agri¬ 
cultural  subsidies  also  must  prevail. 

In  spite  of  all  these  abuses,  the 
immediate  economic  prospects  are 
decidedly  hopeful;  yet  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  farmers’  worldwide 
plight  may  ultimately  result  in  a 
general  depression.  This  disquiet¬ 
ing  outlook  prompts  me  to  submit, 
in  all  modesty,  the  following  pro¬ 
posals: 


By  PAUL  de  HEVESY 

1 —  The  farmer  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  have  not  only  to  sell  but  also 
to  buy.  Neither  of  them  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  his  few  products  cheap 
in  the  open  market  and  to  buy  his 
numerous  requirements,  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal,  dear  in  the 
protected  market.  Agricultural  sub¬ 
sidies  and  customs  duties  should 
therefore  be  gradually  diminished 
and  finally  abolished.  Industrial  and 
commercial  conspiracies  against  the 
consumer,  such  as  trusts  and  cartels, 
are,  thanks  to  the  Sherman  Act,  less 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere.  They  should  be  broken 
up  everywhere  by  means  of  coun¬ 
tervailing  legislation.  If  all  these 
measures  were  taken,  the  prices  of 
all  goods  would  be  bought  into  their 
proper  relations  and  parity  prices 
would  prevail  without  subsidization. 

2 —  Prices  are  far  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  whims  of 
sectional  interests  or  even  of  na¬ 
tional  governments.  They  should  de¬ 
pend  on  the  combined  decisions  of 
all  consumers  and  all  producers  of 
all  commodities  throughout  the 
world.  Then  the  varying  pressure  of 
supply  and  demand  would  effect  the 
reciprocal  adjustment  of  all  prices. 
Price-fixing,  whether  by  public  au¬ 
thority  or  by  private  decision,  pre¬ 
vents  this  adjustment.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  capital  resources  are 
often  misapplied. 

3 —  Markets  cannot  be  freed  and 
national  and  international  competi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  initiated  without  the 
prior  withdrawal  of  duplicating  farm 
products  in  the  main  food-exporting 
countries;  otherwise,  farm  prices 
would  collapse.  By  concerted  inter¬ 
national  action,  these  unsalable  sur¬ 
pluses  should  therefore  be  withdrawn 
from  the  market  and  held  every¬ 
where  as  security  stocks  against  any 


emergency.  These  stocks  should  not 
be  put  on  sale  without  the  consent 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations. 

4 —  These  measures  having  been 
put  into  effect,  competitive  farming 
should  take  the  place  of  subsidized 
farming,  and  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  farm  products — and 
later  in  all  other  products — should 
be  set  free  from  state  control.  Prices 
must  cease  to  be  political  issues. 

5 —  The  State  should  abstain  from 
all  commercial  activities,  which 
should  be  exclusively  entrusted  to 
independent  merchants,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  and  competence  present  a 
reassuring  contrast  to  the  ineptitude 
of  public  functionaries  unwisely 
vested  with  mercantile  powers. 

Free  Trade  Can  Eliminate  Farm 
Surpluses 

6 —  One  of  the  principal  functions 
of  trade  is  to  clear  the  market  of 
duplicating  stocks  before  they  be¬ 
come  burdensome. 

7 —  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
large  numbers,  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  plants  grown  throughout  the 
world  shows  little  variation  from  one 
year  to  another.  The  larger  the  ter¬ 
ritory  investigated,  the  smaller  the 
yearly  variation  in  yield;  the  smaller 
the  territory  investigated,  the  larger 
the  yearly  variation  in  yield.  If  the 
world  is  regarded  as  one  single  es¬ 
tate,  the  variation  in  yield  per  acre 
is  insignificant;  for  a  lower  yield  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  is  always 
compensated  for  by  a  proportionately 
higher  yield  elsewhere.  The  world 
crop  of  such  widely  cultivated  plants 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  their 
sown  area  which,  in  turn,  depends 
mainly  on  price.  Since  the  prices 
that  the  farmers  receive  for  their 


(Ed.  —  Mr.  de  Hevesy,  an  economist 
with  a  diplomatic  background,  was  a 
member  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  un¬ 
der  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I,  and 
later  Hungarian  Minister  in  Paris  and 
Madrid.  He.  was  also  Permanent  Delegate 
to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office,  member  of  the 
Wheat  Advisory  Committee,  London,  and 
of  the  Committee  for  Post-War  Recon¬ 
struction  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  London.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  "World  Wheat  Planning",  and  of 
"Le  Probleme  Mondial  Du  Bie”,  which 
won  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Agriculture.  Now  a  British  citi¬ 
zen,  Mr.  de  Hevesy  has  resided  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  last  25  years.] 


crops  are  arbitrary,  the  planted  area, 
and  therefore  the  harvested  amount 
of  single  crops  throughout  the 
world,  become  also  arbitrary  and  do 
not  correspond  to  world  demand.  It 
is  in  fact  the  granting  of  arbitrary 
prices  that  has  caused  the  over¬ 
production  in  various  foodstuffs  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years. 

8 —  Hence  the  problem  of  wheat, 
and  indeed  of  all  major  world  crops, 
can  be  solved  only  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  basis:  in  fact,  only  on  the 
basis  of  world-wide  free  trade. 

9 —  When  freedom  of  trade  prevails, 
neither  over-production  nor  under¬ 
production  of  single  commodities  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  world,  or,  if 
it  does,  to  last  any  length  of  time. 
And,  without  excess  or  scarcity, 
prices  are  unlikely  to  be  either  too 
low  or  to  high. 

10 —  Should,  contrary  to  all  excep¬ 
tion,  inordinately  low  farm  prices 
occur,  their  full  impact  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  on  farmers  alone, 
but  should  be  spread  over  the  entire 
economy.  In  such  an  emergency, 
the  farmers  should  be  prudently  as¬ 
sisted,  not  by  subsidies,  but  by  m.od- 
erate  monetary  grants,  analagous  to 
the  payments  made  to  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Such  grants  to  hard-hit 
farmers  would  neither  influence  the 
prices  of  farm  products  nor  violate 
man’s  inalienable  right  to  trade  free¬ 
ly.  On  the  other  hand,  should  farm 
prices  become  inordinately  high,  this 
would  stimulate  production  which. 


’’Leave 
the  farm? 
Not  me. 
Never!” 
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|i  turn,  would  result  in  lower  prices. 
^  11 — Something  must  be  wrong  with 
an  economic  system  responsible  for 
juge  unsalable  surpluses.  The  fault 
es  in  the  method  of  marketing 
hich  is  unprincipled  and  disorder- 
Many  people  are  unaware  that 
3ie  most  orderly  method  of  market- 
iiig  is  free  trade.  Today,  when  the 
ieans  of  production  and  of  transport 
(ave  immensely  improved,  this  is 
ue  more  so  than  ever  before. 

12 —  Free  trade,  which  made  the 
jnglish-speaking  peoples  prosperous 

d  happy,  should  be  gradually  but 
thusiastically  resumed.  Small  pal- 
llitives  by  well-meaning  but  ill-in- 
rmed  politicians  will  not  save  the 
ee  world  from  sinking  into  an  eco- 
ni)mic  morass. 

13 —  If  free  trade  were  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  an  ever  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  men,  capital  and  knowledge, 
unemployment  would  decrease,  pro¬ 
duction  would  increase,  and  less  po- 
t^itial  wealth  would  remain  unex¬ 
ploited  throughout  the  world  than 
at  present. 


^  Which  System — Competition  or 
Regimentation? 

— Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  prices 
of  all  commodities  in  relation  to 
wages  are  much  higher  than  any 
whei'e  else.  This  is  mainly  due  tc 
c^tral  planning  and  price-fixing, 
which  exclude  true  competition,  the 
oAy  system  by  which  goods  of  the 
IhMest  qualities  can  be  produced  at 
tlffi  lowest  costs  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

15 — As  time  passes  and  education 
spreads  throughout  Russia,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  may  begin  to  think  for 
thfemselves  and  to  imbibe  liberal 
ideas.  Since  competition  was  in 
v^ted  not  by  man  but  by  nature,  it 
canot  be  perpetually  suppressed.  It 
isjtherefore  by  no  means  impossible 
that,  having  withdrawn  behind  their 
o^Jn  frontiers,  they  may  adopt  the 


competitive  system  as  the  foundation 
of  their  economy  which  could  then 
be  integrated  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  open  market  would 
then  embrace  the  whole  world  and 
an  era  of  peace  freedom  and  pros¬ 
perity  would  ensue. 

lb’— The  be.st  incentive  for  the 
Russians  to  adopt  the  competitive 
economic  system  in  their  agriculture, 
industry  and  trade  would  be  the 
example  of  constant  prosperity  in 
the  free  world.  This  prosperity  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  and  maintained  with¬ 
out  effecting  the  reforms  briefly  out¬ 
lined  in  this  article. 

17 —  In  the  last  resort,  competition 
itself  will  decide  which  of  the  two 
systems  shall  triumph:  competitive 
enterprise  or  dictatorial  regimenta¬ 
tion. 

18 —  The  United  States  and  Canada 
are  continually  extolling  the  merits 
of  competitive  enterprise;  but,  at 
least  for  trade  in  farm  products,  they 
do  not  practice  what  they  preach. 
Yet  man  cannot  attain  the  highest 


degree  both  of  freedom  and  of  pros¬ 
perity  unless  markets  are  free.  In¬ 
terference  with  the  activities  of  free 
men  and  with  the  functions  of  free 
niarkets  imperceptibly  leads  to  so¬ 
cialism — a  good  system  for  a  be¬ 
sieged  fortress,  but  a  bad  system  for 
a  free  country. 

19 — The  confusion  thaat  prevails  in 
the  American  farm  economy  is  a 
warning  that,  without  open  markets, 
capitalism  in  general  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  in  particular  cannot 
survive,  let  alone  triumph. 


[Ed.  —  Because  of  the  controver¬ 
sial  nature  of  the  farm  problem, 
there  will,  we  know,  be  mixed  re¬ 
actions  to  Mr.  de  Hevesy’s  thought- 
provoking  article.  While  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  not  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  with  all  the  views  he  expresses, 
we  believe  that  it  merits  careful 
reading  and  analysis.  Constructive 
comment  from  readers  is  therefore 
invited.] 


Forest  Fertilization? 


“Fertilizing  forest  trees  to  speed 
up  wood  production  and  improve 
timber  resources  may  have  a  bright 
future  in  America,  if  forest  fertiliza¬ 
tion  research  now  under  way  in 
Europe  is  a  reliable  indicator.” 

This  is  the  opinion  of  E.  T.  York 
of  the  American  Potash  Institute  who 
recently  toured  European  forest  re¬ 
search  centers. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  with  forestry 
is  more  complex  than  it  is  with  most 
agricultural  crops.  But,  according  to 
Dr.  York,  “Problems  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable;  in  fact,  answers  to 
many  of  them  are  already  being  de¬ 
veloped.  Research  on  how  to  use  fer¬ 


tilizers  properly  under  conditions 
that  insure  economic  response  must 
precede  the  use  of  fertilizer  on  a  large 
scale  in  practical  forest  manage¬ 
ment.”  Recent  U.  S.  experiments  have 
indicated  that,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  American  forest  trees,  too,  like 
agricultural  crops,  will  respond  favor¬ 
ably  to  fertilization. 

Since  1945,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  forest  tree  fer¬ 
tilization  in  Europe  as  a  means  of 
replenishing  timber  resources  severe¬ 
ly  damaged  and  drained  by  World 
War  II.  Many  countries  now  conduct 
excellent  research  programs  in  for¬ 
est  tree  nutrition.  Observing  condi¬ 


tions  under  which  best  fertilizer  re¬ 
sponses  occur,  York  was  struck  by 
the  problem  of  determining  specific 
nutrient  needs  of  different  tree 
species  growing  under  widely  differ¬ 
ent  environmental  conditions.  “Al¬ 
though  soil  tests  help”,  he  says, 
“foliar  analyses  now  seem  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  nutrient 
status  and  needs  of  growing  trees. 
Nutrient  levels  in  soils  and  foliage 
must  be  carefully  correlated  with  the 
trees’  response  to  fertilizers.  We 
must  find  not  only  the  ratio,  forms 
and  amounts  of  nutrients  needed, 
but  also  how  best  they  can  be 
added.” 

The  problem  of  placing  fertilizer 
so  that  trees  can  utilize  it  most 
efficiently  is  a  big  one.  In  new  plant¬ 
ings  or  young  stands,  fertilizer  not 
properly  used  may  stimulate  compe¬ 
tition  from  weeds  and  undesirable 
tree  species.  Natural  limitation  to  the 
use  of  mechanical  application  equip¬ 
ment  in  established  forest  areas  also 
presents  difficulties;  the  airplane  may 
help.  Finally,  the  long-term  nature 
of  an  investment  in  fertilizers  for 
forestry  emphasizes  the  need  for 
careful  economic  evaluation  of  re¬ 
turns. 


New  England  Has  No  Monopoly 
This  sound  old  covered  bridge  tra¬ 
verses  the  Bearverkill  at  the  Beaver- 
kill  Campsite  near  Roscoe,  N,  Y, 
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y  iQt  of  the  friends  I  had  in  school  have  left  farming  and  gone  to  work 
jithe  city.  Not  me.  I  know  what  I  want  and  I’ve  got  it.  Of  course  the  farm 
Jn’t  all  mine.  My  dad  and  I  work  it  together.  It  gives  us  a  deep*down 
IBrjonal  satisfaction  .  .  .  plus  good  crops  anc/  good  profits.  When  you 
pdlup  all  the  benefits,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  the  grass  is  really  greener  on 
p«|side  of  the  fence! 

Ojpe  important  reason  we  regularly  get  high  yields  at  a  low  unit  cost  is 
loj^ter.  My  folks  have  been  Roysterizmg  owr  land  for  almost  50  years. 

that  Royster  pays  off  in  higher  profits  at  harvest  time  .  .  .  that 
f  Joyf ter  is  the  best  crop  insurance  you  can  buy. 

i  I 

U^day’s  profitable  crop  production  requires  a  fertilizer  as  modern  as 
OTatest  model  farm  machine.  That’s  why  we  use  Royster’s  scientifically 
prmulated,  quality  fertilizers  to  meet  our  soil  and  crop  needs  better.  Our 
i^ufity  Agent,  Experiment  Station  and  our  Royster  Agent  help  us  deter- 
niat  just  what  our  crops  need. 


tOYSTER  VIM  is  a  top  quality,  scientifically  formulated  fertilizer 
nth  6  essential  plant  foods  guaranteed  in  chemically  controlled 
amounts.  These  Fery  /mportant  Minerals  assure  bumper  yields 
•'here  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  calcium,  sulfur  and 
lagnesium  are  the  plant  foods  needed. 

(OYSTER  ARROW  —  available  in  higher  analysis  granular 
grades.  It  supplies  chemically  controlled  amounts  of  the  highest 
quality  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

SBE  YOUB  ^tSYSterAGEMT  MOW! 

23  factories  and  1 6  sales  offices  conveniently 
located  to  serve  you.  In  this  area: 

Lyons,  N.Y,  •  Baltimore,  Md,  •  Toledo,  Piqua,  Ohio 


Oyster 


FIELD  ..iriK  tested 


FERTILIZERS 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.^  Norfolk,  Va* 


February  1,  1958 
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PROVED  and  IMPROVED 

for  more  efficient  and  nutritious  feeding 


1958  MARIETTA 


SILO 

Revolutionary  new  DUR-A- 
COTE,  the  most  durable  silo  in¬ 
terior  finish  yet,  seals  all  pores 
and  joints  to  keep  silage  fresh, 
sweet,  nutritious.  Strong,  hard 
DUR-A-COTE  won’t  crack, 
chip  or  peel  and  is  unaffected 
by  corrosive  silage  acids. 

This  great  new  interior  finish 
plus  Marietta’s  stronger  hoop¬ 
ing  system,  large  feeding  chute, 
rustproof  dome,  convenient  fill¬ 
ing  ladder  and  many  other  fea¬ 
tures  make  the  ’58  “Harvest 
King’’  the  finest  silo  ever.  Find  out  why  a 
Marietta  “Harvest  King”  silo  is  your  best 
answer  to  more  profits  from  your  present 
acreage  and  herd  .  .  .  send  coupon  today. 

BIG  DISCOUNT  for  early  orders 

♦Based  on  BAKELITE  Brand  Plastic  Resins  (Registered  Trade-Mark 
of  Union  Carbide  Corporation) 


CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 
Send  complete  details  on  Marietta  "Harvest  King"  silo 
and  easy  payment  plan. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Charlotte  G.  K.C. 
Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Nashville,  Term. 
Jamestown,  N.Y. 


.STATE. 


ROTARY  TILLER 
ATTACHMENT 


ca»e 


with  the  top-value 

HAHN  POW-R-BOY 
Mulfi-Job  Tractor 

10  "Minute-Hitch”  Attachments 
make  HAHN  POW-R-BOY  the  most 
profitable  implement  buy  you’ve 
ever  made.  Mail  coupon  for  proof ! 


DEPT.  RN-2 
.  EVANSVILLE  12,  INO. 


Send  free  Garden  &  Yard  Care  Guide  to: 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


SAVE  30^ 


ON  GUARANTEED 
^ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Oirect  tactory.to.you  price,  IowmI 
in  the  held.  High  Quatity  machine. 
All  steel  construction.  Models  from 
2Vi  to  3'/2  HP.  Engines  used; 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 


Mows  town  •  Hauls 
*"  Scythes  *  Rollor 
Sulky  •  Sprays 

•  Mwichos  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tiros, 

AC  Conorotor  Revefss  and  full  differential.  Auto- 

Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off. 

Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk.  i 

CULTILLER  MFC.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — -and 
no  horns  will  furow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  l.OC  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. _ 

10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  luitable  for  mttal  or  wood  oorfoof 
eonditios.  paeKed  In  flvo-gallon  staal  oano.  Canoolia* 
tion  on  large  Marino  order.  Prlea  16.00  pw  5 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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DOZENS  OF  FARM  JOBS 
EASIER  TO  DO  WITH  A 


■  1  YEAR 

GUARANTEE 


•  Disc- 

shaped,  moldboard 

•  Side  cutting  edge  $149*50 

for  ditching  .  ^ 

•  360*  angle  adjustment  OHIO 

Shunk  patd.  saw-tooth  blade,  optional  V 

ROPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Distributed  bys.cATH  &  herms,  inc. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Oard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  In  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you— In  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
supported  I  Rupture- 
Gard  Is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair 
of  hands  —  moves  with  • 

body,  no  matter  how  sharply  you  move.  Wash¬ 
able:  adjustable  as  trouser^belt.  SO-day  trial- 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today — J9,8» 
postpaid— Just  gtee  measure  ^ 

THE  KhKeN  CO.,  Dept.  iKY-2»W 
809  WyandoHe,  Kanscu  City,  Mo. 


Breeding,  Feeding  and — Worms 

It  takes  more  than  medication  to  control 
parasites  of  livestock's  digestive  tracts. 

By  J.  H.  WHITLOCK 


herever  on  earth  moisture 
and  organic  matter  are 
combined,  and  the  temper¬ 
ature,  requirements  ai'e  sat¬ 
isfactory,  one  can  usually 
find  a  worm.  The  waters 
teem,  as  do  soil,  livestock 
and  some  human  beings.  The  diges¬ 
tive  tract  of  our  farm  animals  is 
just  one  more  place  where  worms 
can  live  and  grow. 

Parasitology  is  not  a  popular  sci¬ 
ence,  so  it  has  never  attracted  the 
money  or  the  personnel  that  its 
complexities  demand.  Gaps  in  our 
knowledge  have  been  turned  to  use 
by  modern  hucksters  who  devote 
latest  techniques  to  persuade  that 
a  worm  is  a  nasty,  evil  thing,  or  that 
it  costs  farmers  a  lot  of  money.  So 
successful  have  promoters  been  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss 
worms  sensibly.  Yet  the  human  being 
himself  essentially  starts  life  as  an 
internal  parasite,  and  he  continues  as 
an  ectoparasite  of  his  mother  or  the 
cow.  The  fact  is  that  a  parasite,  an 
animal  which  lives  at  the  expense  of 
a  lai’ger  animal  called  the  host,  is 
just  another  expression  of  living  mat¬ 
ter.  When  parasitologists  start  talk¬ 
ing  economics,  they  are  usually  short 
of  facts;  and  almost  everyone  knows 
that  even  the  economists  certainly 
do  not  have  all  the  answers  to  north¬ 
east  farmers’  problems.  But  no  reput¬ 
able  economist  could  accept  for  a 
moment  many  of  the  premises  behind 
current  methods  of  estimating  animal 
losses  from  parasites.  The  ox  warble, 
or  common  grub,  is  referred  to  as  a 
multi-million  dollar  problem.  But 
consider  the  way  that  this  estimate 
is  computed:  v/arble-free  hides  are 
rare  and  bring  a  premium,  and  war¬ 
ble-damaged  hides  are  common;  so, 
a  large  part  of  this  alleged  multi¬ 
million  dollar  loss  is  derived  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  number  of  damaged 
hides  by  the  price  differential!  Does 
anyone  believe  that,  if  we  were  to 
wipe  out  the  ox  warble  overnight, 
the  price  of  beef  would  promptly  rise 
and  the  farmer  would  pocket  the 
difference?  When  sound  hides  are 
common,  they  will  be  cheap.  The  ox 
warble  does  result  in  real  loss,  of 
course,  but  it  cannot  be  calculated 
on  any  reasonable  basis  that  will  not 
produce  a  “baloney”  dollar. 

Not  All  Parasites’  Food  Could  Be 
Used  by  Animals. 

The  mixing  of  morals,  economics 
and  parasitology  has  created  in  the 
public  mind  an  idea  that  any  para¬ 
site  found  in  any  animal  must  be 
stealing  food  and  therefore  cause  the 
farmer  serious  loss.  Calculators  have 
built  up  thousands  of  dollar  signs 
and  millions  of  zeroes  into  what  is 
most  literally  hogwash.  Just  because 
feed  is  in  the  digestive  tract  does 
not  mean  it  can  always  be  used  by  the 
animal.  A  parasite  may  not  be  taking 


GERMAN  AUTOMATIC 

•  Blank  Cartridges  •  Latest  6-SHOT 

Models  •  No  Permit  Required  REPEATER 

•  Fully  Automatic  — 22  CAL. 

Self  ejecting  clip.  Firing  spring 
adjustable!  Precision  made  by  the 
Finest  West  German  Gunsmiths — 

Wonderful  for  sporting  events, 
theatrical  performances,  to  scare 
would-be  attackers,  etc.  4"  long, 
perfectly  balanced.  Sold  on  a 
money  back  guarantee.  Send  .$6.95. 

Cash,  check  or  Money  Order  to:  _  ^  .. 

Postpaid 

BEST  VALUES  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  G-55,  403  MARKET  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


STEWART  CATTLE  CLIPPERS  REPAIR  PARTS 
and  service,  write:  L.  P.  ORTH,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


food  from  the  host;  it  may  be  living 
on  by-products  or  waste  or  unused 
food.  With  few  exceptions,  we  do  not 
actually  know  what  parasites  live  on; 
under  even  many  experimental  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  impossible  to  demon¬ 
strate  so-called  economic  loss.  Many 
common  animal  parasites  can  become 
harmful  provided  conditions  are 
right,  but  most  have  lived  so  many 
millions  of  years  with  their  hosts  that 
they  have  built  up  a  definite  rela¬ 
tionship.  If  a  farmer  practices  good 
husbandry,  he  will  keep  out  of  troub¬ 
le;  at  least  he  will  reduce  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  getting  into  difficulty  with 
the  parasites. 

There  is  no  medicine  or  manage¬ 
ment  that  can  guarantee  absolute 
freedom  from  loss;  there  is  too  much 
variability  in  stock,  farming  condi¬ 
tions,  geography,  climate,  manage¬ 
ment,  feed  stuffs  and  all  the  various 
factors  which  combine  to  prevent 
or  produce  disease.  Effective  pre¬ 
vention  of  parasitic  disease  rests  bas¬ 
ically  upon  a  competent  veterinarian 
who  knows  the  farm  and  locality. 
His  advice  can  compensate  for  vari¬ 
ability. 

Purchase  and  Promotion  of  Parasites 

Most  farmers  who  get  into  serious 
difficulty  with  parasites  bring  the 
trouble  on  themselves.  They  purchase 
an  animal  from  an  unknown  source 
and  promptly  turn  it  into  an  already 
established  and  relatively  healthy 
herd.  The  sensible  procedure  is  to 
quarantine  all  new  purchases  and 
have  them  examined  carefully  by  a 
veterinarian.  Preventive  medication 
should  be  administered  to  make  sure 
the  animal  will  not  transmit  a  para¬ 
site  or  a  disease  to  the  flock  or  herd. 
Many  farmers  permit  visitors  access 
to  their  herds.  One  of  the  worst  out¬ 
breaks  of  sheep  scab  I  ever  saw  was 
unquestionably  touched  off  by  the 
visit  of  a  butcher  to  the  flock.  The 
efforts  of  veterinarians  who  change 
coveralls  and  boots  between  farms 
may  be  largely  nullified  by  owners 
who  allow  anybody  and  everybody 
to  see  and  handle  their  stock. 

A  farmer  can  bring  bring  in  trouble 
by  the  purchase  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  animal,  too.  There  are  sparsely 
grassed  upland  areas  in  New  York 
that  will  adequately  support  light 
breeds  of  sheep,  but  they  will  almost 
guarantee  malnutrition  for  the  very 
heavy  mutton  breeds.  Research  at 
Cornell  University  and  elsewhere  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  one 
of  the  quickest  ways  to  produce  para¬ 
sitic  disease  is  to  keep  the  host  ani¬ 
mal  malnourished.  Dairy  farmers  who 
turn  young  stock  onto  poor  pastures 
near  the  barn  not  only  guarantee 
malnutrition  but  also  provide  opti¬ 
mum  environment  for  the  growth  of 
internal  parasites.  A  farmer  should 
purchase  healthy  stock  only.  The  ani- 


Good-gvowing ,  wcll-nouTishcd  hsifevs  like  these  on  ct  Genesee  County,  N. 
fuTm  cLve  seldom  in  need  of  medication  fov  intevnal  pavasites.  Planned  bveed 
ing,  feeding  and  management  are  important  factors  of  dairy  health. 
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mal  should  come  from  the  same  type 
of  farm  he  is  operating  and  be  of 
a  type  that  has  made  money  for  that 
kind  of  farm.  It  is  worth  it  to  pay  a 
little  extra  money  for  animals  well 
adapted  to  local  conditions  of  climate 
and  husbandry.  New  purchases  should 
be  quarantined,  then  inspected  by 
a  competent  vetrinarian.  Above  all, 
animals  should  be  well  fed. 

The  Value  of  Scales  and  Records 

Fundamental  to  a  successful  para¬ 
site  control  program  is  the  use  of 
scales  to  weigh  young  animals.  In 
former  days,  the  master  farmer  had 
a  more  leisurely  existence  and  more 
time  for  fence-hanging  and  watching. 
On  a  modern  farm,  he  rarely  has  the 
time  for  this,  and  the  only  substitute 
is  a  scale  backed  up  by  production 
records.  These  need  not  be  elaborate, 
but  they  should  be  complete  enough 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  discard  un¬ 
economic  animals  and  to  warn  him 
quickly  if  young  stock  stops  growing. 
In  most  outbreaks  of  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases,  interruption  of  growth  pre¬ 
cedes  full  development  of  the  malady. 
The  farmer  should  carefully  study 
animals  in  poor  condition  and,  if  in 
doubt  as  to  the  cause,  call  in  veteri- 
nai’y  assistance.  The  farmer  who  waits 
for  malnourished  animals  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  parasites  is  in  danger 
of  serious  loss  . 

Observation  of  abnormal  slowing 
of  growth  of  the  young,  however,  is 
not  the  time  for  blind  medication. 
There  is  actually  some  evidence  that 
phenothiazine  in  small  doses  may 
stimulate  immature  worms  to  grow 
faster  and  become  more  invasive.  Yet, 
this  is  the  time  at  which  many  farm¬ 
ers  use  phenothiazine  in  salt  and 
feed.  This  is  just  the  time  that  good 
professional  advice  is  most  useful; 
the  competent  veterinarian  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  environment,  the  stock, 
and  take  fecal  and  blood  samples  for 
laboratoi’y  examination.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  will  probably  include 
changes  in  management  and  feed, 
and  perhaps  some  medication.  Illness 
usually  requires  more  than  medicine 
for  cure. 

.Another  reason  for  keeping  ade¬ 
quate  production  records  is  that 
there  are  heriditary  factors  for  resis¬ 


tance  to  parasitic  disease.  This  may 
seem  like  an  old  story  to  crop  people, 
but  because  livestock  breeds  so  slow¬ 
ly  we  cannot  create  resistant  strains 
so  effectively.  Yet,  the  sheep’s  gene¬ 
tic  resistance  to  stomach-worm  dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  be  widely  enough  dis¬ 
tributed  to  allow  a  farmer  to  increase 
his  flock’s  resistance  by  discarding 
certain  susceptible  strains  and  breed¬ 
ing  to  resistant  ones.  Adequate  breed¬ 
ing  and  production  records  are  a 
necessity  for  this.  Inherited  resis¬ 
tance  is  important  wherever  manage¬ 
ment  favors  the  animal  rather  than 
the  parasite. 

The  Value  of  Vigor 

Anything  that  aids  the  production 
of  healthy,  fast-growing  young  stock 
is  a  fundamental  asset  in  a  parasite 
control  program.  Any  program  which 
provides  inadequate  nutrition,  debil¬ 
itation  or  excessive  contact  betw’een 
young  and  old  animals  is  very  likely 
to  result  in  serious  loss.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
farmer  can  buy  a  drug  store  system 
of  complete  parasite  control.  It  is 
only  the  farmer  who  maintains  ade¬ 
quate  production  records,  who  knows 
his  strain,  and  has  knowledge  of  how 
his  stock  should  do  who  is  really 
equipped  to  try  new  preparations 
on  a  small  scale  to  see  if  they  actually 
help.  The  farmer  without  records 
will  never  know  whether  the  material 
causes  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
productivity.  Specialists  in  the  field 
of  animal  health  are  very  hesistant 
to  disturb  any  system  of  management 
that  is  producing  well. 

Even  though'  most  of  the  medicines 
currently  recommended  have  some 
merit,  the  producer  who  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  adds  them  to  his  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  wasting  money.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  the  man  suffering  disas¬ 
ter  that  the  compounds  on  the  shelves 
did  him  no  good;  it  is  difficult  to 
advise  the  successful  producer  that 
the  stuff  may  be  a  waste  of  money. 
As  a  result,  the  latter  often  carries 
a  substantial  burden  of  unnecessary 
expense.  There  is  no  medicine  now, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  ever 
be  one  in  the  future,  that  will  elimin¬ 
ate  the  necessity  for  planned  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  management. 


U.  S.  and  Connecticut  at 
Odds  On  Milk  Order 

The  preliminary  draft  by  Conn^- 
ticut  daii'y  farmers  for  a  federal  milk 
order  in  Connecticut  has  been  turned 
down  by  U.  S.  milk  marketing  offi¬ 
cials. 

Local  farmers  have  proposed  a 
federal  order  designating  Connecticut 
as  a  marketing  area.  The  federal 
experts  object  to  the  provision  in 
the  order  that  those  dealers  whose 
purchases  include  milk  produced 
outside  the  State  will  be  subject  to 
the  federal  order,  while  other  deal¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  pi'esent  state  order.  Connecticut 
dairymen  claim  that  this  safeguard 
is  needed  because  otherwise  unreg¬ 
ulated  milk  from  New  York  would 
represent  unfair  competition  to  Con¬ 
necticut  dealers. 


Commg  Meetings  and 
Shows 

.  Feb.  6  —  Vegetable  Growers’  Meet¬ 
ing,  Connecticut  Agriculture  Experi- 
nient  Station,  New  Haven. 

Feb.  6-7  —  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Health  Conference,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham. 

Feb.  6-7  —  Livestock  Conservation 
Short  Course,  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Storrs. 

Apr.  8  —  Spring  Meeting,  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn., 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

May  10  —  New  England  Angus 
Farmers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Oct.  26  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
1^0.  Amherst,  Mass. 

February  1,  1958 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  December 
1957  are  as  follow's: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

*Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.40  $.1144 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op _ 5.34  .1135 

Monroe  Co.  Producers. .  .5.25  .1117 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.17  .11 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  5.10  .1091 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc. . .  5.05  .1074 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  5.04  .1072 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.93  .1049 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.93  .1049 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.93  .1049 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.93  .1049 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.93  .1049 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.93  .1049 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op....  4.93  .1049 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.93  .1049 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  .4.93  .1049 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.92  .1047 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.83  .1027 

Fat.  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New 
York  $4.93;  Buffalo  $4.77;  Rochester  $4.92. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  d” 
cember  1957  was  $5.92  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
analysis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Prices  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5 
per  cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  10.49 
cents;  Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  12.96  cents.  Con¬ 
sumer  retail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metro¬ 
politan  area,  approved  milk,  doorstep  in 
glass,  29*2  cents;  at  stores,  in  paper,  26*/2 
cents. 

*Lehigh  Valley  is  withholding  10  cents  of 
its  .$5.40  December  price  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk,  pending  outcome  of  court  proceedings. 


Webster  J.  Birdsall,  No.  Chatham, 
Columbia  Co.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agriculture 
Society.  He  succeeds  Warren  J. 
Hawley,  Jr.,  of  Batavia. 


SWINE 


PENNSYLVANIA  YORKSHIRE  CLUB 

STATE  SHOW  AND  SALE 

OFFERS  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

40  BRED  GILTS— 10  FALL  BOARS 

With  Bloodlines  that  Make  Farm  Show 
CHAMPIONS 

SATURDAY  FEBRUARY  15th,  1958 

SHOW— 10:00  A.  M.  •  SALE— 1:00  P.  M. 
Consigned  by  Breeders  of  Farm  Show 
CHAMPIONS 

ELIGIBLE  TO  SHIP  ANYWHERE 
AT  GARDEN  SPOT  SALES  BARN 
WILLOW  STREET,  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 
Four  miles  south  of  Lancaster  off  Rt.  72 
Judge,  WILBUR  L.  PLAGER  — 
Auctioneer.  MC  CONAHY  BROS. 
For  Cataloge  Write  — 

RENO  H.  THOMAS,  President, 
BEAVERTOWN,  SNYDER  CO.,  PA. 
OR 

GEORGE  E.  COGLEY,  Secy-Treas. 

R.  1,  RONKS,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PA. 


Registered  Herefords 

GILTS  BRED  FOR  MARCH  and  APRIL  LITTERS 
Open  Gilts  from  August  and  September  Litters. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS. _ BOX  718,  EASTON.  MO. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  i.  Maryland 

BorlsLsliiros 

Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
Sows.  Certified  Meat  Type. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM.  SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 

—SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS— 
BRED  GILTS  and  BABY  PIGS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN,  N.  J. 

Quincy  Quality  Yorkshires:  Registered  Breeding  Stock, 
selected  for  herd  improvement;  service  boars,  fall  boars, 
bred  gilts.  Alfred  Fauver,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


10  -  PONY  BROOO  MARES  -  10 

All  bred  to  our  small  registered  Palomino 
Shetland  pony  stallion,  your  choice  at  $800, 
or  any  2  for  $1,500,  any  4  for  $2,750,  or  the 
10  mares  and  1  Palomino  pony  stallion  for 
$6,500.  Six  registered  yearling  Shetland  fillies 
$1,000  each,  or  all  6  for  $5,000.  Three  un¬ 
registered  yearling  Shetland  fillies  $400  each 
or  ail  3  for  $1,000,  Will  breed  them  to  our 
small  Palomino  pony  stallion  free.  Gay  Lady 
Porter,  25173,  born  April  10,  1947,  gentle 

black  and  white  spotted  Shetland  mare  bred 
to  our  small  registered  Palomino  Shetland 
pony  stallion,  Larigo’s  Supreme  Gold  30132, 
at  $1,000.  Raise  ponies  for  profit  and  pleasure. 
The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 
Terms  arranged.  Positively  no  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness.  For  additional  information  call  — 
Keystone  6-5648. 

P.  K.  FISHER, 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. 

GOATS 

MONEY  IN  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  Healthful  Milk. 
Monthly  Magazine  $1.00  Yearly.  DAIRY  GOAT 
JOURNAL  Dept.  B-21,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


PILES 

If  you  suffer  the  miseries  of  itching’, 
bleeding  or  protruding  piles,  read 
this  report  from  Mr.  John  D.  Bushee: 

“I  Trill  never  forget 
||  the  Page  Company  as 
||  long  as  I  live.  I  am 
68  years  old  this  year. 
:i|  Good  luck  to  every- 
|i  body  that  nses  Page 
Palliative  Pile  Prepara- 
tions.”  John  D.  Bnshee* 
C  D  P  C  X’OU  may  have  a  generous  sup- 
1  It  t  t  ply  of  Page’s  Palliative  Pile 
Preparations  absolutely  free.  Send  for 
your  free  supply  TODAY. 

PAGE  CO.,  Depf.48  B-2  Marshall,  Mich. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aecrtditad  Htrd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 
R'buest  folder  and  data. 

plantation. _ QUEEJ^STOWN.  MARYLAND 

Young  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
COWS,  good  families  and  top  bloodlines.  Bred  to 
top  Bulls.  Also,  10  ANGUS  HEIFERS  ready  to 
breed.  Contact  —  EDWARD  O’BOYLE,  or 

DALE  FLETCHER.  PINE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 

_  DAIRY  CATTLE 


How  to  Succeed  in  Modern  Dairying 
I  .  .  ^  Start  a  GUERNSEY  HERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
831  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H, 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  "“cl";'!'?:..?."" 

MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  yt  (3068) 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

READY,  ALSO  IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Phone;4-7664 

TINY  LIVELY  CHIHUAHUA  REG.  PUPPIES 
MRS.  M.  W.  WELLS,  CONESUS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  HIGH  QUALITY 


CHINCHILLA  BREEDER  MALE  $75 
JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  PENNSVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

MALES  $10.00  •  FEMALES  $7.00 

J.  WARE,  SHEPHERDSTOWN.  W.  VA. 


- -  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  Registered.  Champion  Sired.  Good  Hunting  and 
Show  Stock.  JOHN  MCGOVERN, 

BOX  147,  PURDYS  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


Guaranteed  border  Collies  with  parents  im¬ 
ported  from  Scotland.  Stock  dogs.  Males  3 
months  $25;  females  $15.  Lassie  Collies  3 
months,  males  $25;  females  $20.  Fully  trained 
cattle  dogs  either  Breeder,  Border  Collie  or 
the  old  Shepherd  strain,  trained  to  go  along 
distance  for  cattle,  easy  drivers,  low  heelers. 
Males  year  old  $50;  females  $40.  Pleasure  to 
show  these  dogs  drive  cattle  and  convince 
yourself.  I  have  shipped  my  most  intelligent 
Collies  all  over  U.  S.  A.  for  the  past  20  years. 
I  guarantee  if  you  buy,  delivery  anywhere 
m  the  U.  S.  A. 

WILFRED  2ERON, 
MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

— —  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  _ 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

RABBITS 


AISE 


nxi-n 


FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

■  Thousands  of  RaisersNeededto  Meet  the 
Tremendous  Demand  forMEAT— FUK— 
[LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK. 

jKnow  the  Facts 

/Breeds.Breedii^andCare.Markets.Etc. 

I  Bulletin,  26  Cents,  Wo  Are  Associatioa 
aasrpirnu  DAOBt*  to  see  you  eXorf  WaAi/ 

AWICnIvAN  RABBIT  AS5*N,v  $8  ^HBA  Blcls.p  Pittsi^ffitiw  Pdiiia* 

ANGORA  RABBITS:  Melros®  Strain  Foundation 
Stock.  America's  Oldest  Breeder.  MAURICE  SIXBY. 
92  MELROSE  STREET,  BUFFALO  20,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE. 
Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324.NY.  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .* 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES... 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  stonk  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

References  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
FEBRUARY  15  th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 
JANUARY  31st 


PLEASE  INSERT  THE  FOLLOWING  AD: 


The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 
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REDUCING  SPECIALIST  SAYS: 


Slarle  Ilammel,  New 
York,  N.  Y..  says:  "I 
used  to  wear  a  size  20 
dress,  now  I  wear  size 
14,  thanks  to  the  Spot  rnne# 
Reducer,  It  was  fun 
and  I  enjoyed  it.” 


LOSE 

WEIGHT 

where  it 
shows  most 

REDUCE 


any  part  of 
body  with 


SPOT  REDUCER 

SPOT  REDUCER  FIRMS 
FLABBY  TISSUE  —  TONES 
SAGGING  SKIN  —  REDUCES 
YOUR  SIZE  —  WITH  RELAXING, 
SOOTHING  MASSAGE. 


nSDUCB 


WHERE  : 


YOU  MOST 


Like  a  magic  wand,  the  '"Spot  Reducer"  obeys 

your  every  wish.  Jlost  any  part  of  your  body 

where  it  it  loose  and  flabby,  wherever  you  have 
extra  weight  and  inches,  the  "Spot  Reducer”  can 

aid  you  in  acquiring  a  youthful,  slender  and  grace¬ 
ful  fi  g  u  r  e.  The 
auty  of  this 
'scientifically  design¬ 
ed  Reducer  is  that 
the  method  is  so 
simple  and  easy, 
the  results  quick, 
sure  and  harmless.  No  e.xcr- 
cises  or  strict  diets.  No  steam- 
baths,  drugs  or  laxatives. 
Thousands  have  lost  weight 
this  way  —  in  hips,  abdomen, 
MiAIIT  TA  •milAn  legs.  arms.  neck,  buttocks, 
***  AUMHrt,  etc.  The  same  method  used  by 
stage,  screen  and  radio  per¬ 
sonalities  and  leading  reduc¬ 
ing  salons.  The  ''Spot  Re¬ 
ducer”  can  be  used  in  your 
spare  time,  in  the  priiacy 
of  your  own  room.  It  breaks 
ciown  fatty  tissues,  tones  the 
muscles  and  flesh,  and  the 
increased,  awakened  blood 
circulation  carries  away  waste 
fat.  Two  weeks  after  using 
the  "Spot  Reducer”.  look 
in  the  mirror  and  see  a 
more  glamorous,  better,  firm¬ 
er,  slimmer  figure  that  will 
delight  you.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose, 
but  weight  fori 
the  "Spot  Re¬ 
ducer”  is  sold 
on  a  — 


LIMBS.!-.: 


BUTTOCKS! 


LI.  lOL 

:52 


.98 

FULL 

PRICE 


Deluxe  Model 


•  LOOK  better 


MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
with  a  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


•  S14M  where  you  want! 

•  RE9UCE  measurements! 

•  INCHES  go  away  easily! 

•  REIAX!  BE  ATTRACTIVE! 

If  the  “Spot  Reducer” 
doesn’t  do  the  wonders 
for  you  as  it  has  for 
others,  if  you  don’t  lose 
weight  and  inches  where 
you  want  to  lose  it 
most,  if  you’re  not  100% 
delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sults,  your  mohpy  will 
be  returned  at  once. 


"Thanks  to  the  Spot 
Reducer  I  lost  four 
inches  around  the  hips 
and  three  Inches  a- 
round  the  waistline. 
It's  amazing.”  Mary 
Jlartln,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York. 


A  large  size  jar  of  Special 
Formula  Body  Massage 
Cream  will  be  included 
FREE  with  your  order  for 
the  “Spot  Reducer.” 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


BODY  MASSAGERS,  Dept.  A-G06 
4o5  Market  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

S»od  me  at  once,  for  $2.98  cash,  check  or  money 
order,  the  DeLuxe  Model  "Spot  Reducer”  and 
your  famous  Special  Formula  Body  Massage 
Cream  postpaid.  If  I  am  not  100%  satisfied,  my 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Name . . 


Address 


City .  Ctato 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan's  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thni  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So.  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  Oaa« 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evorgreon  Avo.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Their  Winter  of  Life 

In  new  three-room  simplicity,  she  often  lives  what  used  to  be: 

Their  fertile  acres  in  the  sun,  the  firelit  hearth  when  day  was  done; 

Her  husband’s  axe  with  shining  blade  for  pine  logs  on  the  fire  laid; 
Preserves  and  jellies  on  the  shelves  for  them  and  others  than  themselves; 
The  fresh  sweet  smell  of  country  air,  the  yellow  cat  just  dreaming  where 
She  baked  brown-crusted  loaves  of  bread  and  where  the  fulsome  meals 
were  spread. 

Today  in  doll-like  destiny,  they’re  cosy  as  old  folks  can  be; 

They  really  love  to  live  like  this  .  .  .  but,  bless  her,  she  will  reminisce. 
Pennsylvania  —  Ida  M.  Forrest 


Poultry  Pie  for  the  Freezer 


The  stewing  ingredients  are:  5 
pounds  stewing  fowl,  2  carrots,  2 
stalks  celery,  few  sprigs  parsley,  2 
small  onions,  1  lemon,  2  teaspoons 
salt,  5  peppercorns,  1  bay  leaf. 

The  pie  ingredients  are:  Pastry  for 
topping  (about  1  cup),  6-7  carrots, 
10-oz.  package  frozen  peas,  6-oz.  can 
mushrooms,  2  cups  chicken  stock, 
%  cup  light  cream,  4  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  ho  teaspoon  salt,  dash 
pepper,  ¥4  teaspoon  celery  salt,  V4 
teaspoon  monosodium  glutamate. 

Put  whole  chicken  in  a  large  kettle. 
Add  enough  water  to  half  cover  it; 
toss  in  carrots,  celery,  parsley,  onions, 
lemon  slices  (peel  and  all)  salt,  pep¬ 
percorns,  bay  leaf.  Cook  to  boiling 
point,  cover  and  cook  slowly  until 
fowl  is  very  tender.  Cool  in  stock. 
Meanwhile  make  up  the  pastry  and 
chill  in  the  refrigerator  until  needed. 
Remove  skin  and  strip  meat  from 
chicken  bones  in  large  chunks.  Strain 
vegetables  from  broth.  Scrape  carrots. 


cut  in  large  pieces  and  cook  in  V2 
cup  of  chicken  broth  and  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  for  10  minutes.  Thaw  frozen 
peas  until  they  separate.  Drain 
mushrooms.  Divide  chicken  and  vege¬ 
tables  into  2  9-inch  piepans. 

To  make  the  sauce:  Mix  2  cups 
chicken  stock  with  cream.  Cook  to 
boiling  point  and  stir  in  cornstarch 
mixed  smooth  with  a  little  chicken 
stock. 

Cook  until  sauce  is  slightly  thick, 
add  salt,  pepper,  celery  salt,  mono¬ 
sodium  glutamate.  Pour  over  chicken 
mixture.  Cover  with  pastry.  Cool, 
wrap  for  freezing.  To  defrost  and 
serve,  put  pies  in  a  300  degree  F. 
oven  for  30  minutes,  then  increase 
heat  to  425  degrees  F.  or  hot  and 
bake  30  minutes  longer.  These  pies 
can  be  made  and  baked  without 
freezing.  If  so,  put  pies  in  a  425  de¬ 
gree  F.  oven  and  bake  20-25  minutes. 
(Turkey  may  be  used  instead  of 
chicken.) 


Old-Time  Sausage 

Farm  families  which  do  their  own 
butchering  and  then  store  meat  in 
modern  deep  freezes  might  still  rel¬ 
ish  some  good  old-fashioned  sausage. 
Very  tasty,  this  old  recipe  has  been 
in  our  family  for  years. 

Use  two  pounds  of  lean  pork,  two 
pounds  of  lean  veal,  two  pounds  of 
beef  suet,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon, 
one  tablespoonful  of  nutmeg,  one 
teaspoonful  black  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  cayenne  pepper,  five  teas- 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  teaspoonsful 
mixed  sweet  marjoram,  and  thyme, 
two  teaspoonsful  of  sage,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Grind  the  meats 
and  thoroughly  mix  in  the  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Then  stuff  the  mixture 
into  cases. 

Another  fine  recipe  was  for  cooked 
bologna.  Five  pounds  of  chopped 
beef  and  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  pork  were  cooked  until  very  ten¬ 
der.  Grandmother  actually  boiled  this 
meat  for  12  hours  on  the  back  of  her 
wood  stove.  Then  she  chopped  it 
finely.  Two  teaspoonsful  of  ground 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  of  mace,  1.5 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  salt  to 
suit  the  taste — about  five  teaspoonsful 
— were  mixed  well.  Stuffed  into  mus¬ 
lin  bags  eight  or  12  inches  long  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  it  was  then 
put  in  a  crock  of  ham  pickle  for 
five  days.  After  removal  from  the 
pickle,  it  was  smoked  a  week.  It  was 
really  quite  delicious. 

’The  ham  pickle  recipe  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  stir  one  quart  of  fine  salt,  a 
quarter  pound  of  salt  petre  and  one 


pint  of  dark  molasses  into  a  gallon 
on  scalding  hot  water.  Let  cool,  and 
place  the  bologna  in.  Turn  the  pieces 
once  or  twice  during  the  five  days 
of  pickling.  Fern  Berry 


It's  Here! 


The  1958  Needlework  ALBUM  is  now 
available!  It  contains  56  pages  of 
lovely  designs  In  crochet,  knit,  em¬ 
broidery  and  sew  from  which  to  choose 
more  patterns  at  your  leisure.  It  also 
has  directions  for  making  3  crochet 
items  and  1  knit,  plus  basic  stitch 
illustrations  in  crochet  and  knit. 

Price — only  25c  a  copy! 

Rural  New  Yorker,  333  Weist  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y, 


HEARING 

.  .  .  then  you'll  be 

happy  to  know  how 
■we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  past  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  to  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises :  Head  feels  stopped 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
i  days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  ’oy  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you.  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 
past  20  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAT.  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
dept.  8RN3  davenport,  IOWA 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  Recipe  Booklet -- 
V/rite:  Empire  State  Picklipg  Co, 
Dept.  N,  Phelps,  N.Y.  ■* 


I  UKE  S/IVS^  ^ 

WITH  WIENEHS 
COUNTRY  STVLE/ 


America’s 

No.1 

Sauerkraut 


DIRECT  TO  YOU. ..EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDAI F  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  681  JOLIET.  ILL. 


UIALL  PAM 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs--83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  Vs  to  'A  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  Now  —  51st  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


■ss^^ 


HSW  WIHTSn  WOOLLENS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 


Dept.  R-30,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


NEW!  PROTEIN  OIL  SHAMPOO 
CURLS  AND  WAVES  HAIR 


FLORESS,  new  discovery  oil  pro¬ 
tein  shampoo,  ends  need  for  liuiue 
permanents,  sprays,  lacquers,  wave 
sets.  Rejuvenates  and  reconciitions 
hair  as  completely  as  any  liot  oil 
treatment.  Each  shampoo  and  set 
puts  in  "stay-in”  curls  and  naves. 
r  Spark- 

fa  WHOM  E  ling  lustre  that  permanents  have 

TRIAL  taken  out  all  these  years.  Glam¬ 

ourizes,  makes  hair  shine  with  cleanliness.  Send  only 
25c  for  demonstration  size  of  regular  $1.63  FLORK.S3 
tax  paid.  Results  will  delight  you.  Write  noff. 

MARLENE’S.  Dept.  449-6 
10249  S,  CALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO  28,  ILLINOIS 


.  .  a  good,  profitable  side  line  .  . 
HH  HI  a  fascinating  interesting  hobby. 

Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 
^^^you  can  produce  all  the  delicious 
Hm  honey  your  family  can  use. 

U.  S.  D.  A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 
Co  fl  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeep- 

OBnu  ^l•UUing"  and  6  months  subscription  to 
leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  Box  R,  Hamilton,  III- 


CLARINETS  AND  TRUMPETS  FROM  FACTORY. 
SAVE  50%.  FREE  INFORMATION. 

LIBRO  MUSIC  CENTER. 

591  CHAPEL  ST.,  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN- 


SENIOR  CITIZENS:  Write  for  Details  in  New 
Magazine  Published  for  You,  THE  AGE  OUTLOOK. 
1015  LIBERTY  ST.,  ROME,  NEW  YORK 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Just  Out!  Spring-Summer  Pattern  Book 


It’s  sheer  delight  for  the  home 
dressmaker  —  a  fascinating  catalog 
filled  with  the  most  up-to-the-minute 
styles  that  are  sew-simple. 

As  special  features  for  you,  we’ve 
highlighted  fashion’s  darling,  the 
Chemise  Dress.  .  .our  exciting  new 
New  York  Fashion  Original  frock 
.  .  .more  of  the  winning  designs 
from  the  contest  at  U.  C.  L.  A. 

Don’t  miss  this  inspiring  Spring 
pattern  book.  Just  35  cents  —  send 
today  for  your  copy  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


BECOMING 


8167.  Flower-fresh  for  half-size  figure.  Sizes  12%, 
141/2  to  241/2.  Size  141/2, 35  bust,  41/3  yds.,  35-in.  25c. 


8196.  Newest  blouse  trio  for  Spring;  only  1  yd. 
89-in.  fabric,  each.  Sizes  10,  12  to  20.  Only  25c. 

Our  new  Spring-Summer 
book,  35  cents. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern 
number  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

February  1,  1958 


JACKET 

8191 

36-52 


91  HIT  PARADE  SONDS  — 


RECORD  BARGAINS! 


□  12  SQUARE  DANCES  &  BOOK  —  $2.98 
You  get  12  Square  Dance  Songs  by  Hap 
Williams  and  others  plus  Gift  Book  “Square 
Dancing  for  $2.98. 

1.  Mockin’  Bird 

2.  Flop. Eared 
Mule 

3.  Buffalo  Gal 

4.  Oh,  Susanna 

5.  Soldier’s  Joy 

6.  Devil’s  Dream 

7.  Chicken  Reel 


8.  Golden  Slipper 

9.  Red  River  Valiey 

10.  Arkansas 
Traveler 

11.  Little  Brown 
Jug 

12.  Turkey  in  the 

-  - . .  Straw 

PLUS  BOOK  OZBRPM  □  45  RPM 
“Square  Dancing  for  Young  and  Old” 


□  18  ROCK 


&  ROLL  RECORD 

1.  Jail .  House  Rock 

2.  Diana 

.  3.  Rooster  Walk 
I  4.  Two  Point  Eight 
s  5.  Mr.  Lee 
1  6.  Happy,  Happy 
;  Birthday,  Baby 
’3  7.  Keep  a  Knockin’ 

’  8.  Black  Slacks 
i  9.  Whole  Lot  of 
Shakin  Going 
On 


SONGS  —  $2.98 

10.  That’ll  be  the 
Day 

1 1.  Honeycomb 

12.  Silhouettes 

13.  Rock-Cry 

14.  Daddy  Call 

15.  What-cha 
Gotta  Lose 

16.  Man  LikeWow 

17.  I  Love  You 
Baby 

18.  Tammy 


□  91  HIT  PARADE  SONGS  < 

18  on  Records  — 

Plus  73  Lyrics)  By  Top  T.V.,  Radio,  Stage 

and  Screen  Stars  —  Only 

$2.98. 

1.  Raunchy 

10.  Oh  Boy 

2.  At  the  Hop 

II.  The  Stroll 

3.  Peggy  Sue 

12.  Kisses  Sweeter 

4.  Gt.  Balls  of  Fire 

Than  Wine 

f  {)<  l4  . 

5.  April  Love 

13.  All  the  Way 

>  fill 

6.  You  Send  Me 

14.  Jail  H'se  Rock 

7.  Why  Don’t  They 

15.  Stood-Up 

1  lOlSlU  b 

Inderstand 

l6.Waitin'in  School 

8.  Jo-Ann 

17.  Sail  Along 

9.  Liechtensteiner 

Silvery  :\Ioon 

Polka 

18. Hey  School  Girl 

□  118  HILLBILLY  (18  Hillbilly  Hits  —  Plus 
Lyrics  to  100  Songs).  By  Top  T.V.,  Radio 
and  Stage  Stars  —  Only  $2.98.  Here  Are  the 
18  Record  Songs: 

1.  Please  Don’t 
Blame  Me 

2.  My  Shoes  Keep 
Walking  Back  To 
You 

3.  Geisha  Girl 

4.  Home  of  the 
Blues 

5.  I  Heard  the 
Bluebird  Sing 

6.  Fraulein 

7.  Whole  Lot  of 
Shakin’  Going  On 

8.  Bye  Bye  Love 


9.  Teddy  Bear 

10.  Four  Walls 

1 1.  Tangled  Mind 

12.  Fallen  Star 

13.  Mister  Love 

14.  My  Arms  Are 
a  House 

15.  Love  Me  To 
Pieces 

16.  Is  It  Wrong 

17.  Gonna  Find  Me 
a  Blue  Bird 

18.  I  Wish  You 
Knew 


□  18  ROCK  &  ROLL  SONGS  SET  No.  2  —  $2.98 


1.  Empty  Arms 

2.  Just  Because 

3.  All  Shook  Up 

4.  Little  Darling 

5.  School  Days 

6.  Lucille 

7.  Bacon  Fat 

8.  I’m  Sticking 
With  You 

9.  Knee  Deep  in 
the  Blues 


10.  Party  Doll 

1 1.  Lucky  Lips 

12.  Shirley 

13.  Jim  Dandy 

14.  Feeling  Happy 

15.  Love  Me 

16.  Love  Is 
Strange 

17.  Blue  Monday 

18.  The  Girl  Can’t 
Help  It 


The  top  stars  of  Radio, 
TV,  Stage  and  Screen 
bring  you  your  favorito 
records  at  amazing  sav¬ 
ings  —  if  we  were  to 
name  the  stars  on 
these  records  w  e  won  hi 
have  to  charge  you  $16 
instead  of  $2.98. 


□  46  CHILDREN’S  SONGS  —  $2.98 

Includes  Booklet  of  Picture-illustra¬ 
tions  and  Words  to  the  Music!  Twink¬ 
le,  Twinkle  Little  Star;  Old  King 
Cole;  Little  Tommy  Tucker;  Jack  and 
Jill;  Pease  Porridge  Hot;  Where  Has 
My  Little  Dog  Gone;  Humpty  Dump- 
ty;  London  Bridge;  Lazy  Mary;  A 
Tisket  Tasket;  Old  MacDonald;  Farm¬ 
er  in  Dell;  Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep; 
Pop  Goes  Weasel;  3  Blind  Mice;  Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb;  Skip  to  My  Lou;  Row  Your  Boat;  Tom  Tom 
the  Piper’s  Son;  I  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad; 
Arkansas  Traveler;  I  Saw  a  Ship  A-Sailing;  Oeedle, 
Deedle  Dumpling;  Hi  Diddle  Diddle;  Three  Little 
Kittens;  Patty  Cake,  Patty  Cake;  Git  Along  Little 
Dogie;  Old  Chisolm  Trail;  Rock-A-Bye  Baby;  Plus 
7  others. 


- MAIL  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY - 

BEST  VALUES  CO.,  Dept.  133  g 

403  Market  St.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Hit  Parade  Songs, 
Plus  Lyrics  to  73  Hit  Parade  Songs. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Rock  &  Roll  Songs. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Hillbilly  Songs. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  18  Rock  &  Roll  Set 
No.  2 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  Square  Dance  Records. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  the  46  Children's  Songs. 


Name. 


Address. 


City .  Zone _  State . 

- MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE - 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH! 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or 
cause  sore  gums  ?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to  your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  by  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING !  Simply  lay  soft  strip 
of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter.  $1.50  re¬ 
liner  for  one  plate;  $2.50,  two  plates. 

Special  Offer!  Free  35^  package  of  Tri- 
Dent  Brushless  Denture  Cleaner.  Send  only 
10^  for  postage  and  handling.  Offer  expires 
Mar.  31,  1958.  Plasti-Liner,  Inc.,  Dept.,  BB 
1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


Earn  $100  to  $500  Cash,  plus  24  card' 
tables  simply  by  selling  advertising 
space  on  the  table  tops  to  local 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate.  5 
different  proven  plans  to  pick  from. 
No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even 
freight  charges.  Write  for  details. 


F.W.  MATHERS,  DepLKY,Mt.Ephraiin.NJ. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


GENTLY  MOLDS  YOU  TO  NEW  LOVELINESS 

Picture  yourself  in  this  comfortable,  action  free 
feminine  figure  shaper.  Designed  to  gently  uplift 
your  buttocks  and  round  you  to  new  loveliness,  it 
enables  you  to  wear  all  the  newest  slim  figure 
fashions.  There's  no  more  unattractive  sag  with 
this  girdle  —  your  as  proportionate  and  feminine 
as  can  be.  Firm,  youthfulness  gives  you  complete 
freedom  of  movement  in  slacks  or  dresses.  Deep- 
down  front  panels  lift  and' shape  you.  In  washable 
nylon.  White  only. 

Sizes  24-30  only  $3.98 
32-38  only  $4.98 

10  Day  Free  Trial 

Order  today!  If  not  100%  delighted,  yout  full 
purchase  price  wilt  be  refunded.  Simply  send  your 
name,  address  and  waist  size  with  payment -or 
order  C.0.0.  from: 

Guaranteed  Dist.  Dept.  BK-13 
Lynbrook,  New  York 


I  New  FEMININE 
FIGURE  SHAPER 


- SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH  _ _ 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT.  RN,  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX 

DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.’ N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U,  8.  Pat  Ott. 
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I  was  ashamed  to 
always  be  so  tired! 


I  always  felt  “run-down”  and  didn’t 
know  why  until  my  doctor  ex¬ 
plained  why  I  felt  “tired”  —  why 
my  youthful  vigor  was  slipping 
away— and  suggested  that  a  pep- 
building  vitamin-mineral  formula 
could  help.  I  sent  for  a  30-day 


FREE  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules,  and  after  tak¬ 
ing  one  Capsule  each  day  for  a 
short  time,  I  began  to  feel  new 
zest  for  living!  Today  I  feel  great 
—and  you  may  too!  Accept  this  no- 
risk  offer  as  I  did! 


FREE— 30  days  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

Lipotropic  Factors,  Vitamins  and  Minerals 

You  pay  only  25f  to  help  cover  postage  and  shipping  expense 

Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27  proven  ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid, 
Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  II  Vitamins  plus  11  Minerals 


Order  this  FREE  30-day  supply  of 
capsules  to  discover  how  much  more 
peppier  you  may  feel!  With  your 
vitamins  you  will  also  receive  details 
regarding  benefits  of  amazing  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  you  need. 
You  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy 
anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
Capsules  for  21  days  you  are  not 
satisfied,  simply  return  the  postcard 
that  comes  with  your  free  supply 
and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Other¬ 
wise  it’s  up  to  us— you  don’t  have  to 
do  a  thing— and  we  will  see  that  you 
get  your  monthly  supplies  of  vita¬ 
mins  on  time  for  as  long  as  you  wish 
-at  the  low  price  of  only  $2.78  per 


month  (a  45%  saving).  To  get  your 
free  30-day  supply  and  a  guaranteed 
opportunity  of  savings  on  vitamins, 
mail  coupon  today! 

0 1957  V!u»afc  Corp.,  43  W.  61St.,  N.Y.,  N. Y. 


MEW,  HIGHER 

nticipated  DIVIDEND 


VITASAFE  CORP.  285 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer 
under  the  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in 
Rural  New  Yorker.  ,  . ,  , 

Send  me  my  F  tiiiili,  30-day  supply  of  high- 
potency  Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 
n  Man’s  Formula  Q  Woman’s  Formula 
I  ENCLOSE  25(  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


Credited  March  31 

3yo  Regular 

•/,%  EXTRA 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


.S’. 


_  ave  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Oeposit  Inturattce  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  _ 

CITY  a  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . . Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  ond  moil  passbook 
to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 
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MAPLE  PRODUCT 
PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  Five 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  Dealer  Openings  Available. 

A,  c.  Lamb  &  sons 

LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  PORT&BIE  GARDEN  HOSE  REEL 

Prevents  soiled  clothes  and  wet,  dirty  water  hose. 
Just  unreel  —  then  reel  up  exact  amount  of  hose. 
FREE  CIRCULAR 
^ENTERPRISE  NURSERY. 

B-5-R.  LOONEYVILLE,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


BEST 

for  GRASS 
or  CORN 


WOOD  SILOS 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo-i 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main¬ 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C-218,  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 
Write  tor  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  C-218,  Uiadilla,  N.Y. 


BROWER  M1%R 


Let  HARSH  HYDRAULIC  HOISTS 
do  YOUR  unloading... 


On  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario 
in  Orleans  County^  New  York^ 


re 


Guernseys  Go  Good 


El  Moore  Farm,  within  sight  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  Kent,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  indeed  an  outstanding 
herd  of  dairy  cows.  Its  30  milking 
Guernseys  finished  their  last  DHIA 
test  year  with  an  average  of  10,400 
pounds  of  milk  and  535  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  In  all  there  are  55  head 
of  fine  Guernsey  cattle  on  this  150- 
acre  farm  owned  and  operated  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Moore. 

The  herd  was  started  seven  years 
ago  when  Moore’s  father’s  herd  was 
dispersed  to  settle  his  estate.  Six 
animals  were  purchased  for  El  Moore 
and,  of  the  half-dozen  cow  families 
making  up  the  present  herd,  two  come 
from  this  foundation  stock.  Five  of 
the  original  animals  are  still  in  the 
herd,  and  each  has  produced  over 
700  pounds  of  butterfat  in  twice-a- 
day-milking,  365-day  lactations. 

The  Moores’  production  in  1952, 
when  there  were  only  14  cows  in 


El  Moore’s  Gxiernseys  have  the  size 
and  scale  to  make  good  use  of  rough- 
age.  They  are  fed  plenty  of  grain, 
too;  42  per  cent  of  their  TDN  comes 
from  concentrates. 

milk,  was  only  8,514  pounds  of  milk 
and  431  pounds  of  fat.  Since  then, 
the  herd  has  averaged  over  500 
pounds  every  year  except  1953,  when 
the  El  Moore  barn  burned  down  and 
production  fell  to  493  pounds  of  fat. 
Presently  the  impressive  herd  aver¬ 
age  is  being  maintained  while  nearly 
a  third  of  the  milking  herd  is  com¬ 
posed  of  first-calf  heifers.  During  the 
past  year,  six  of  these  produced 
over  500  pounds  of  fat  in  305  days; 
not  a  single  animal  made  less  than 
450  pounds.  Awarded  a  trophy  as 
high  New  York  DHIA  Guernsey  herd 
of  15  cows  four  years  ago  with  a  515- 
pound  average,  the  El  Moore  herd 
more  recently  earned  a  similar  award 
as  high  DHIA  15/30-cow  herd  with 
519  of  fat.  El  Moore  Pete’s  Ann’s 
class-leading  senior  three-year-old 
305-day  record  is  of  13,954  pounds  of 
milk  and  672  of  fat.  She  was  runner- 
up  for  the  whole  State  of  New  York 
in  1956.  A  foundation  cow,  Primrose 
of  Allor  Farms,  has  won  a  similar 
state  production  award  as  a  10-year- 
old.  Another  foundation  animal,  Cal¬ 
culator  Sonora,  finished  a  365-day 
test  with  13,289  pounds  of  milk  and 
786  of  fat. 

El  Moore’s  Guernseys  have  been 
entirely  artificially  bred  for  the  past 
seven  years.  While  two-year-olds’ 
calves  are  not  generally  raised,  the 
whole  herd  is  farm-raised  except  the 


fot  riCKurs 


33  Models  Available 

Average  price  $3.50.  Quickly  installed  by  yourself  or 
dealer.  Side  or  rear  dumping.  Manufactured  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  leader  in  farm  hoists. 


FOk  TRUCKS 


R 


P.  O  BOX  SG 
PKATTSBUBG,  STEUBEN  CO..  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  key  chain  and  full  information 
on  Harsh  I^ydraulic  Hoists. 

Name  . 

St.  or  . . 

City  .  State . 


five  foundation  head  and  three  other 
animals  brought  specially  in  for 
breeding.  New  York  Artificial  Breed-! 
ers’  Cooperative  recently  purchased 
a  young  El  Moore  bull  for  use  as  an 
analyzed  sire.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
Pete’s  Ann  class  leader  and  of  Mc-| 
Donald  Farms  Pre  Leader. 

The  herd’s  feeding  level  is  kept! 
high;  during  the  past  testing  year, 
42  per  cent  of  its  digestible  nutrients 
came  from  grain.  An  11-per-cent- 
protein  ration  composed  of  home¬ 
grown  grains  is  fed  at  a  1  grain:  2.4 
milk  ratio.  Sudan  grass  supplements 
mid-summer  legume  pasture,  and  they 
start  feeding  grass  silage  in  August. 
The  Moores  usually  add  corn  silage 
as  a  supplement  to  fall  pasture,  too, 
and  the  silo  is  also  refilled.  They 
feed  corn  silage  at  a  rate  of  about 
40  pounds  per  head  per  day  during 
Winter.  Good  quality  clover-alfalfa  | 
hay  is  also  fed  liberally. 

The  healthy  young  calves  are  grain¬ 
ed  heavily  to  about  three  and  a  half! 
months  of  age,  then  lightly  until  they 
reach  pasture  age.  Heifers  are  bred 
to  freshen  at  a  little  over  two  years, 
being  grained  with  the  milking  cows| 
for  three  months  prior  to  calving. 

The  official  state  program  has  been  I 
used  to  eliminate  mastitis,  and  the 
herd  is  presently  free  of  trouble. 
With  veterinarian  checks  made  fre¬ 
quently,  the  herd  has  no  breeding! 
problems  either. 

Maynard  Moore  consigns  two  or  I 
three  animals  a  year  to  Western  New 
York  Guernsey  sales.  At  the  NY  ABC 
cattle  show  in  1956,  he  exhibited  the 
top  two-year-old  Guernsey  heifer, 
second-place  iunior  yearling,  and 
runnerup  senior  yearling.  He  has| 
served  as  director  of  Orleans  County 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  fori 
the  past  six  years,  and  he  has  been 
president  for  two  years.  He  is  county 
representative  for  the  state  NYABC] 
Guernsey  sire-selection  committee. 

This  fine  herd  of  Guernseys  is  an! 
outstanding  example  of  the  results 
that  can  be  attained  through  careful 
management,  good  feeding,  useful 
records  and  artificial  breeding.  El  I 
Moore’s  Guernseys  are  fine  and  pro¬ 
ductive  dairy  cattle. 

H.  A.  Smith,  Jr. 

1957  W.  N.  Y.  Livestock! 
Prices  Higher 

Top  prices  paid  for  farm  livestock! 
at  the  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  market 
were  higher  in  almost  every  month 
for  every  class  of  animal  last  year. 
Average  prices  were  presumably  | 
higher  too;  only  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  for  dairy  bulls,  August-Novem- 
her  for  steers  and  heifei’s,  May,  June, 
August  and  December  for  dairy 
calves,  and  February,  May  and  July 
for  sheep  and  Iambs,  were  1956’3 
top  prices  better.  Peak  monthly  prices 
per  hundredweight  in  1957  were: 
steers  and  heifers — August.  $26.50, 
dairy  cows — May-July,  $17;  dairy  heif¬ 
ers — December,  $19;  dairy  bulls—- 1 
December,  $21.25;  calves — January, 
$38;  hogs— August,  $23.50;  and  sheep 
and  lambs — April,  $27. 


The  Guernsey  herd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  Moore,  Kent,  N.  Y.,  has  main¬ 
tained  an  almost-yearly  production  average  above  500  pounds  of  fat 


LIVESTOCK  G  OAIKV 


Is  It  the  Boor — or  the  Sows? 

When  my  eight-month-old  boar  re¬ 
fused  to  take  any  interest  in  two 
sows  of  the  same  age  who  were  in 
heat,  I  thought  he  was  too  young  to 
breed.  But  even  when  he  served  a 
never-befpre-bred  two-year-old  sow 
four  months  later,  he  would  still 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  year¬ 
lings.  Thereafter  the  sow  he  served 
kept  coming  into  heat,  and  he  was 
mated  to  her  repeatedly.  Finally  we 
gave  up  on  the  possibility  of  her  ever 
conceiving  and  we  butchered  her.  We 
could  find  nothing  wrong  with  her 
internal  organs.  When  the  younger 
sows  were  about  15  months  old,  the 
boar  did  serve  one,  and  she  did  not 
soon  come  into  heat  again.  At  her 
due  date  five  months  later  she 
swelled  and  her  bag  filled,  but  no 
milk  came;  she  did  not  give  birth  to 
pigs  and  was  back  in  heat  three 
weeks  later.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  the  seller  of 
this  boar  could  have  known  he  was 
sterile  when  he  sold  him  to  me  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks.  Or  do  you  think 
that  the  trouble  lay  with  the  sows? 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  p. 

If  you  are  quite  sure  you  purchased 
an  uncastrated  boar  pig,  then  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  boar  to  settle  the  sows 
is  just  a  matter  of  bad  luck.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  seller  had  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  boar’s  sterility  at  so 
young  an  age.  Most  uncastrated  male 
farm  animals  are  fertile,  but  a  few 
are  born  or  become  sterile  due  to  a 
variety  of  physiological  reasons.  Be¬ 
cause  the  boar  served  two  of  the 
sows  but  with  no  litters  resulting,  it 
is  probably  he  who  is  infertile.  There 
is  no  practical  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  so  you  had  better  butcher  or 
sell  him. 


Prospect-  for  Profit-  with 
Sheep 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  farm  in 
New  York  State  and  I  wonder  if  you 
could  give  me  an  idea  of  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  a  -sheep  enterprise.  How 
many  would  I  need  to  make  a  living? 

New  York  a.  w.  f. 

Reports  on  costs  and  returns  of 
sheep  enterprises  on  60  Central  New 
York  farms  show  that  in  general  a 
large  flock  of  60  to  80  ewes  is  most 
profitable.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of 
their  feed  is  purchased,  and  all  the 
other  feed  is  produced  on  the  farm. 
Owners  of  the  most  profitable  flocks 
made  $7.04  per  ewe  per  year,  where¬ 
as  poor  producers  actually  lost  $13.12. 
Return  per  hour  of  labor  for  the  most 
successful  flocks  was  $2.53;  the  un¬ 
successful  flocks  actually  cost  the 
farmer  39  cents  per  hour  to  work 
with  them. 

As  with  all  business,  profits  with 
sheep  depend  on  good  management, 
efiicient  output  and  keeping  costs  at 
a  minimum. 


and  ointments,  there  has  been  no 
cure.  Iodine  has  helped  to  control  it 
but  not  prevent  it.  l.  o. 

Connecticut 

A  five  per  cent  phenolated  calo- 
mine  lotion  applied  to  the  infected 
teats  results  in  a  rapid  cure  of  the 
lesions.  You  can  get  it  from  the  drug¬ 
gist.  Cowpox  is  caused  by  a  virus 
and  is  passed  from  cow  to  cow 
through  the  milking  process.  If  a  cow 
is  infected  by  cowpox  once,  she  usu¬ 
ally  is  not  troubled  again.  The  in¬ 
fection  seems  most  rapidly  spread 
by  hand  milking.  So  wash  your 
hands  in  a  disinfectant  solution  be¬ 
tween  cows,  or  milk  the  infected  ani¬ 
mals  last. 


Goat  Moot — Chevon 

In  several  articles  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  in  the  past,  there  was 
mentioned  the  name  given  to  the 


flesh  or  meat  of  the  goat.  But  I  can¬ 
not  recall  what  it  was,  and  I  should 
like  to  know.  I  have  inquired  of 
farmers,  Greeks,  butchers  and  college 
professors,  but  none  has  been  able 
to  help.  Can  you  tell  me  what  goat 
meat  is  called?  g.  h. 

Goat  meat  is  called  chevon. 

Raymond  Albrectsen 


Turpentine  for  Worts 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  heifer  de¬ 
velop  so  many  warts  that  one  cattle¬ 
man  said  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  beef  her.  But  she  was  a  registered 
Guernsey,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do 
that.  A  neighbor  had  shown  me  an 
old-time  book  on  doctoring  animals 
which  suggested  the  use  of  turpen¬ 
tine  to  cure  warts.  So  I  tried  it,  put¬ 
ting  a  little  on  each  day.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  warts  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  turpentine  actually 
saved  a  good  heifer.  You  have  to  be 
somewhat  careful  with  its  use,  of 
course,  and  not  be  too  free  with  it; 
it  can  be  an  irritant.  a.  h.  s. 

Maine 


The  Latest  on  Multi- 
Milking 

For  years  it  has  been  known  that 
a  cow  produces  more  when  milked 
three  or  four  times  a  day  than  she 
does  once  or  twice.  But  there  has 
not  always  been  general  agreement 
on  the  increase.  Now  a  Kansas  State 
College  dairyman  says  enough  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  accumulated  to  make 
the  figures  quite  precise.  Here  is 
what  he  says:  on  three-time  milking 
a  two-year-old  will  produce  20  per 
cent  more  than  on  two-time,  a  three- 
year-old  17  per  cent  more,  and  four- 
year-old  and  older  15  per  cent.  On 
four-time  milking  the  increases  are: 
for  a  two-year-old  35  per  cent,  three- 
year-old  30  per  cent,  and  four-year- 
old  and  older  26  per  cent.  Despite 
these  significant  increases,  the  trend 
is  definitely  away  from  four-time 
milking  and  toward  two.  Three-time 
milking  is  featured  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  foundation  dairy  herds  on  offi¬ 
cial  test. 


Another  CHAMPION 
Raised  on  WIRTHMORE 


Cure  for  Cowpox 

Can  you  tell  us  what  causes  and 
cures  cowpox?  Our  cows  have  had  it 
for  some  time  and,  although  the 
veterinarian  has  used  several  salves 


00  You  Know 

VOUn  BIBLE 


(Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  9) 


1.  John  the  Baptist  —  Mark  1:3 

2.  12  —  Matt.  10:2-4 

3.  Jesus  went  in  answer  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  attend  a  wedding  — 

John  2:1-2 

4.  In  answer  to  the  plea,  “Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us.”  —  The  Acts  16:9  and  12 

5.  Camel’s  hair,  and  a  girdle  of 

skin  —  Mark  1:6 

6.  The  Jordan  River  —  Matt.  3:13 

7.  Jesus  —  Matt.  10:8 

8.  Saint  Luke. 

9.  Saint  Luke. 

10.  The  Book  of  Philemon  — 

Written  by  Paul 


Ask  your  Wirthmore  distributor  about  the  Wirthmore  Hog  Feeding  Program. 
And  get  your  copy  of  Wirthmore  booklet  —  “HOGS,  Care  and  Feeding.” 


If  you  do  not  know  who 
the  Wirthmore  distributor  is 
in  your  locality,  write  to  the 
Wirthmore  Mill  nearest  you. 


WIRTHMORE  MILLS^  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
WIRTHMORE  FEED  CO.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
WIRTHMORE  MILLS,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


Not  just  a  feed  —  but  a  proven  feeding 
program  spelled  the  difference.  Plan  now  to 
build  your  1958  hog  feeding  program  around 
the  WIRTHMORE  Family  of  New  Effi¬ 
ciency  Feeds. 

•  PIG  ZIP 

(with  hygromycin  and  antibiotics) 

•  HOG  GROWER 

•  35%  PIG  ’N  sow 

CONCENTRATE  (with  hygromycin) 

•  40%  HOG  SUPPLEMENT 

(with  arsanilic  acid) 

•  HOG  WORMER 


Milo  Collins’  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Yorkshire  Sow  was  winner 
over  321  other  entries  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair.  She  also  took 
the  honors  as  First  Place  Sow  for 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Place  at  Ohio  State  Fair. 
Following  two  weeks  of  show  ap¬ 
pearances  she  returned  home  just 
in  time  to  deliver  a  lively,  healthy 
litter  of  nine. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  depends  on 
Wirthmore  Feeds  for  top  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  show  stock,  also 
brought  home  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  Second  Aged  Boar,  Third 
Jr.  Yearling  Sow  and  Fifth  Sen¬ 
ior  Sow  Pig. 
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McKEE 


The  ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER 


brings  your  hay  in 
at  Vs  the  cost 


of  the  baler  method! 


Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder- Harvester  takes  hay  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97  cents 
per  ton  —  as  against  S2.54  per  ton 
for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1.00 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 


John  P.  Halpin  &  Sons, 
West  Henrietta  Rd., 
Henrietta  New  York 


Handle  hay,  straw,  grass  silage  and 
corn  silage  EASILY  by  yourself! 
SAVE  the  high  cost  of  extra  help. 
Go  right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That's  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  with  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  ALL  the  money-saving 
facts  NOW! 


I  SORE  TEATS 
*  SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


Saves  extra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9''and  10'  9". 

for  descriptive  literature 
'  *  '  and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO.,  BOX  1362,m0RT0N,  ILLINOIS 


The  easy,  modern  way  to 
Keep  teat  open,  Keep  it 
healing.  Keep  it  milking 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  2 
ways — Medically  and  Mechanically  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection,  reduce  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  maintain  free  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  hard  milking  teats.  They  provide 
gentle,  non-irritating  support  to  delicate  lining 
of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its 
natural  shape  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 

CONTAINS  SULFATHIAZOLE 

This  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  direct¬ 
ly  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris9,  N.  Y. 

Large  pkg.  $  T  .00 
'"I  cA  Dilators) 

ii 

kiffiK.  1'.^  Dilators) 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion  3  1 

comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co-  R,  %  ^ 

workers.  Advance  commissions  to  , 

$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 

Paid  Vocation,  $25.00  Reward  . 

Offer  Outstonding  values  for  men,  jS 

women,  children.  Money  bock 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied  T 

without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new84poge  catalog  and  full  details,  I 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  648  BROCKTON,  MASS, 


IP  Two- 
W  Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 


American  Arborvitae,  4yr.  trans- 
Beautiful  ever- 


plants  8  _ 

green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time.  ■■■ 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catahg 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion  I  I 

Invention  allows  body  I  I 

freedom  at  work  or  play.  I  I 

Light,  neat.cool, sanitary.  E  ll  • 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely. 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Rosults.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447 -T  State  SL,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  enicine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
card  for  Free  Book,' 

BELSAW  machinery  CO 


MEYER  Saie  LOADER 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Won/ors 

T^ht&lafo'-L 


HUSSIR  FCRESTS.I 

BOX  20-B  1 

Indiana.  Pa. 

RUPTURE! 

SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Yotir  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  HORTICULTURE  ISSUE 
And  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY  ISSUE  for  1958 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box 

Post  Office . 


Street  . . . 
. State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Portable 
Hoof-  Trimming 
Stanchion 


Trimming  and  shaping  the  cows’ 
hooves  is  an  important  dairying  job. 
A  restraining  and  supporting  stock 
makes  it  easier,  safer,  and  better. 


Proper  care  of  hooves  is  a  very 
important  part  of  dairy  management. 
When  they  are  neglected,  it  shows 
up  quickly  in  reduced  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Cows  go  down  on  their  pasterns, 
with  hoof  rot  resulting,  and  this 
often  shortens  their  useful  life  in  the 
herd. 

The  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  Hol¬ 
stein  Club  decided  to  do  something 
about  this  by  building  a  portable 
stanchion  for  use  by  club  members 
and  other  dairymen  at  a  small  fee. 
Built  of  two-inch  welded  steel  pipe, 
the  rig  can  be  set  up  and  be  ready 
for  service  in  less  than  three  minutes. 
A  sling  is  used  not  to  lift  the  animal 
off  her  feet,  but  merely  to  give  her 
support.  With  one  hoof  at  a  time  tied 
through  a  hole  in  the  trimming  rail, 
the  operator  can  use  both  hands  to 
do  the  actual  work.  Adjustable 
stanchions  prevent  animals  from  mov¬ 
ing  too  far  forward  or  back.  Wheels 
on  the  portable  stanchion,  are  re¬ 
moved  by  jacking  up  the  front,  re¬ 
moving  two  pins  and  pulling  them 
off  along  with  their  axles. 

When  the  rig  was  first  demonstra¬ 
ted  last  Spring,  some  dairymen 
were  disappointed  with  its  perform¬ 
ance.  Many  animals  cooperated  very 
well,  but  others  put  the  stanchion 
through  a  rigorous  test.  But  at  the 
farm  operated  by  Richard  Myers, 
president  of  the  club,  and  his  father. 
Nelson  Myers,  big  improvements 
have  recently  been  made.  When 
placed  in  the  stanchion  now,  the 
animals  do  not  put  their  legs  through 
the  front  or  over  the  side  trimming 
rails,  nor  are  they  able  to  pull  back 
or  move  forward.  Holstein  Club  mem¬ 
bers  had  boarded  up  the  front  and 
raised  the  trimming  rails  four  inches 
to  prevent  animals  from  lifting  their 
legs  out  onto  the  ground.  They  add¬ 
ed  four  U-bolts  to  tie  down  hooves 
not  being  worked  on — necessary  only 
for  stubborn  animals,  and  they  added 
a  second  stanchion.  This  was  con¬ 
structed  so  that  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  first  stanchion  can  be 
quickly  adjusted  for  different-sized 


animals.  These  changes  made  a  big 
improvement  in  the  rig’s  perform¬ 
ance, 

Some  animals  are  gentle  enough  to 
be  ti'immed  without  the  rig,  of  course. 
Yet,  when  it  is  used,  technique  in 
making  adjustments  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  They  are  a  little  different  for 
each  animal.  Do  not  expect  to  be 
an  expert  with  a  hoof-trimming  stan¬ 
chion  the  first  time  using  it,  however; 
it  takes  an  experienced  operator  to 
do  a  good  job.  If  you  are  determined 
and  can  experiment  a  little,  it  never¬ 
theless  will  not  be  long  before  you 
too  can  do  a  good  job  quite  easily. 
Any  farmer  interested  in  building 
this  type  of  hoof-trimming  stanchion 
may  obtain  the  original  plan  by 
writing  to  the  Agricultural  Engin¬ 
eering  Extension,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pa.  Ask 
for  the  plan,  “Portable  Cattle  Stock”, 
No.  770-5792.  Construction  and  use  of 
the  stock  can  certainly  make  the 
job  of  keeping  cows’  hooves  in  shape 
much  simpler  and  faster,  and  they 
can  lead  to  less  foot  and  leg  trouble 
with  consequent  higher  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  J.  H.  Gross 


Care  of  New-Born 
Lambs 

Lambs  kept  in  a  dry,  draft-free, 
well-bedded  pen  and  getting  started 
well  will  remain  thrifty.  Lambs  born 
early  in  the  year  should  have  access 
to  a  creep  where  they  can  eat  grain 
without  interference  from  ewes. 
Creep-fed  lambs  make  fast  gains  and 
attain  a  superior  finish;  consequently 
they  can  be  marketed  early  at  a  high¬ 
er  price.  A  good  home-mixed  feed 
suitable  for  using  in  the  creep  feeder 
is  one  consisting  of  two  parts  oats, 
two  parts  corn,  and  one  part  soybean- 
oil  meal.  All  lambs  should  be  docked 
when  they  are  about  a  week  old,  and 
the  ram  lambs  should  be  castrated 
when  about  two  weeks.  Docked  lambs 
keep  clean;  castrated  lambs  gain 
better  and  sell  higher. 


These  new  plastic  “Lamcoats”  keep  lambs  warm  and  dry.  Slipped  simply 
on  the  lambs,  the  coats  self-shed  lohen  snagged  and  ivhen  the  animals 
1  reach  weights  of  18  pounds. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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The  1957  Egg  Laying  Tests 


The  egg  laying  tests  being  operated 
under  the  so-called  standard  plan  are 
gradually  decreasing  in  number.  Only 
eight  were  conducted  in  1957.  They 
still  provide  the  only  means,  never¬ 
theless,  whereby  the  real  poultry 
bi’eeder  can  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  produce  stock  of  the  vei'y  highest 
caliber.  This  is  not  simply  a  random 
sample  of  his  commercial-grade 
chicks. 

The  standard  tests  permit  the 
breeder  to  select  birds  in  any  way 
he  sees  fit;  naturally  under  such  a 
system  he  will  try  to  breed  and  select 
his  best.  In  random  sample  tests,  the 
pullets  must  be  reared  from  the 
general  run  of  chicks  being  sold. 
Some  years  they  are  good,  other  years 
relatively  poor.  It  is  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  uniform  breeding  year  after 
year  with  any  large  volume  of  com¬ 
mercial  chicks.  With  the  smaller 
sample  allowed  in  a  standard  plan 
test,  and  with  the  owner  allowed  full 
leeway  in  selecting  his  stock,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
a  satisfactory  showing  year  after  year 
if  he  is  following  good  breeding 
techniques  and  is  successful  in  his 
brooding  and  rearing  program. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  looking  over  the 
list  of  names  on  this  page  showing 
the  10  highest  pens  in  all  U.  S. 
Standard  tests  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  15,  1957.  J.  A.  Hanson  &  Son, 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  owners  of  the  highest 
pen  in  all  tests,  are  not  new  to  poul- 
trymen  by  any  means,  nor  is  Darby 
Leghorn  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J., 
which  had  second  highest  entry.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  is  a  shame  to  call  them 
first-  and  second-place  entries;  the 
difference  between  the  two  pens  in 
point  scores  was  equivalent  to  only 
one  egg.  Harvey  E.  Taylor,  Cedar 
Lake,  Ind.,  held  third  place  and  the 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich., 
was  fourth.  Look  at  the  table  and  see 
if  you  do  not  recall  names  among  the 
group  that  were  also  high  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  These  leading  breeders 
have  the  foundation  stock  which  will 
be  sadly  needed  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future.  From  such  farms  come 
the  pedigreed  cockerels  to  use  in 
strain  crossing,  a  highly  desirable 
commercial  practice. 

Individual  Bird  Records 

The  highest  individual  record  for 
the  year  was  a  production  of  347 
eggs  in  350  days,  with  a  point  score 
of  372.15.  A  two-ounce  egg  is  worth 
one  point,  with  each  one-twelfth 
I  ounce  above  or  below  adding  or  sub¬ 
tracting  five  hundreths  of  a  point. 
This  bird,  owned  by  Stern  Brothers 
of  South  Vineland,  N.  J.,  made  quite 
a  name  for  herself  as  Meg  O’Day  by 
producing  284  eggs  in  284  days,  an 
i  egg  every  day  from  Nov.  3,  1956,  to 
Aug.  13,  1957.  This  was  the  longest 
known  official  record  for  continuous 
egg  production.  Her  record  for  the 
I  year  did  not  quite  equal  one  made 
!  several  years  ago  by  a  Hanson  bird, 

I  but  at  that  time  the  tests  operated 
I  on  a  51-week  basis  and  this  was  an 
advantage  hard  to  overcome.  The 
Hanson  bird  laid  353  eggs  in  357  days, 
scoring  381.35  points.  When  the 
Stern  bird  was  held  over  for  the  full 
365  days  at  the  Hunterdon  County, 
N.  J.,  test,  she  totalled  362  eggs,  a 
U.  S.  record  for  annual  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

Random  Sample  Tests 

Random  Sample  Tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  York,  California,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Missouri,  Texas,  Arizona,  Tenn¬ 
essee;  New  Jersey  operated  a  Flock 
Mating  Test.  Because  these  tests  were 
based  on  returns  from  the  sale  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meat  after  deduc¬ 
ting  feed  cost,  an  accurate  compari¬ 
son  of  data  is  impossible.  A  few 
observations  on  the  results  in  New 
Vork  State  and  New  Jersey  are  of 
interest,  however.  In  the  Central 


New  York  Test  conducted  at  Horse- 
heads,  the  incrossbred  entry  of  the 
Hy-Line  Hatchery.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
proved  to  be  the  most  profitable 
with  a  net  return  of  $4.14  per  pullet 
chick  started.  The  average  entry  re¬ 
turned  $2.20  per  chick  and  the  pooi*- 
est  78  cents;  there  was  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  good  and  the 
poor.  However,  along  with  the  best 
there  were  several  very  good  entries, 
and  in  line  with  the  classification 
used  by  the  test  management,  the 
following  entries  were  graded  into 
the  first  quartile,  or  the  top  fourth: 
Hy-Line,  Roselawn,  Kimber,  Taylor, 
Brender,  Parks,  DeKalb,  Bulkley  and 
Harco.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  you 
recognize  names  that  have  appeared 
before  in  the  list  of  leaders  in  egg- 
laying  tests.  Repitition  is  a  good  sign 
in  laying-tests.  In  the  Western  New 
York  State  test  held  at  Stafford,  the 


following  entries  were  in  the  top 
quarter;  Brender,  Vancrest,  West¬ 
line,  Sandhill,  Kickasola,  Jacobs, 
Reuter  and  Babcock. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Flock  Mating 
Test,  the  pullets  were  reared  at  home 
from  a  sample  of  commercial  chicks 
banded  officially.  The  most  profit¬ 
able  entry  came  from  the  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with 
a  return  of  $4.77  per  pullet  entered. 
The  test  average  was  $3.12  over  cost 
of  feed  per  pullet  entered.  This  was 
the  poorest  year  since  1950.  One  ad¬ 


vantage  0^  laying  tests  conducted  on 
a  margin-of-profit  basis  rather  than 
just  number  and  size  of  eggs  is  that 
the  records  provide  accurate  data 
on  basic  costs  and  returns  over  a 
series  of  years,  furnishing  a  guide 
as  to  trends  and  perhaps  permitting 
some  predictions.  At  the  New  Jersey 
Flock  Mating  Test,  the  gross  value 
of  eggs  has  been  higher  in  the  past 
five  years  than  it  was  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  test  from  1942 
to  1946.  But  the  net  return  has  been 
(Continued  on  following  page) 


Ten  High  Pens  in  1957  Standard  Tests 


Owner 


Harco  Orchards,  South  Easton,  Mass.. 


Breed 

Points 

Eggs 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

4096.75 

3865 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

4095.60 

3817 

4084.30 

3869 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

4083.15 

3872 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

4037.80 

3757 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

4000.10 

3750 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

3961.55 

3838 

3960.95 

3687 

. . .  W.  Leg. 

3957.65 

3732 

. . .  R.  I.  Red 

3896.80 

3623 

'->1^ 
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tARLY  MARKETING 

Headstart  Your  Pigs  on 

Wayne  Tail  Curlers.  New 
Syncro-Zymic  nutrient 
action  in  all  Wayne  Pig 
Feeds  keeps  pigs  growing 
and  gaining  fast. 


HYGROMYCIN 

. . .  now  in  Wayne 
Tail  Curler  to 
control  worms . . 
plus  ARSANILIC 
ACID  with  Anti¬ 
biotic  for  fast 
starts  and  top 
'  feed  conversion. 


"itl 


iLY  MIIK  PRODUCTION 

Headstart  Your  Calves 

on  Wayne  Calfnip  Milk  Re¬ 
placer.  Leading  dairymen 
say,  "Calfnip  costs  less  to 
feed  than  milk 
and  helps  reduce 

with  antibiotic- 
fortified  Wayne 
Calf  Starter  for 
faster  growth  on 
less  feed.  Or,  get 
economical 
growth  on  Wayne 
Calf  Supplement 
and  grain. 


[WAYNE 

CALF 
I  STARTER 


EARLY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Headstart  Your  Chicks 

with  only  3  lbs.  of  Wayne 
Chick  Starter,  then  switch 
to  Wayne  Growing  Mash  or 
Wayne  Concen¬ 
trates  and  grain. 

Or,  for  single 
feed  conven¬ 
ience,  go  all  the 
way  with  Wayne 
Starter  and 
Grower.  All  have 
Syncro-Zymic 
nutrient  action 
for  faster  starts 
on  less  feed ! 


Get  New  Headstart  Feeding  Information  From  Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  Today! 

WAYNEgFEEDS 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Feeds .  .  .TODAY! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois  •  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
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All  baby  Chicks  are  cute 
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Highest  quality  chicks  —  medium  quality  chicks  —  ordinary  every 
day  variety  of  chicks  —  all  look  alike  in  their  cuteness  to  many,  poul- 
trymen  —  in  fact  to  too  many!  And  therein  lies  one  of  the  sad  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  poultry  business.  Some  poultrymen  fail  where  they  could 
have  succeeded.  They  spent  the  money  —  devoted  time  and  patience  — 
but  —  there  was  no  high  egg  production  in  the  “cute”  baby  chicks 
they  bought. 

Then  again  —  some  of  these  cute  baby  chicks  had  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  blood  in  them  but  were  not  grown  right.  Something  wrong 
was  done  in  their  brooding  period  between  their  arrival  from  the 
hatchery  and  the  time  for  egg  laying.  Here  again  — many  poultrymen 
have  failed  where  they  could  have  succeeded.  Every  successful  poul- 
tryman  acknowledges  there  is  a  great  knack  in  growing  baby  chicks  — 
getting  the  highest  egg  production  they  are  capable  of  producing. 

“Well”  —  you  say  —  “this  sounds  like  very  good  reasons  for  buy¬ 
ing  only  started  pullets”,  you’re  right  —  it  is  intended  to  be.  It  is  getting 
increasingly  difficult  to  try  to  understand  why  every  poultryman  does 
not  buy  started  pullets.  There  is  no  fussing  with  brooders  (as  they  are 
all  feathered  out)  — they  are  beyond  the  disease  age  —  no  fear  of  elec¬ 
tricity  going  off  —  and  —  most  important  of  all  —  they  are  raised  by 
expert  poultrymen  who  have  the  facilities  —  the  knack  —  men  who 
devote  24  hours  a  day  to  just  started  pullets  —  7  days  a  week  every 
day  in  the  year.  We’ve  been  doing  that  for  over  20  years.  We  pioneered 
the  idea. 

Today  -  We  Are  The  Largest  Producers 
Of  Started  Pullets  In  America!  !  I 

We  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  finest  white  leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets)  you’ve  ever  seen.  They  all 
come  from  the  best  egg  laying  strains  in  America  —  strains  famous 
for  250  and  300.  egg  production  per  year  —  also  famous  for  long  time 
production  of  large  eggs  —  no  broodiness  —  high  livability  and  rapid 
development.  Our  prices  are  so  low,  we  honestly  believe  we  can  sell 
any  quantity  to  you  at  a  price  lower  than  it  would  cost  you  to  raise 
them.  We  have  them  4-6-8-12  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  Write, 
wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms  Inc. 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

Phone  8-1611  Hudson,  New  York 


u  s  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


IF  YOU  WANT  PROFITS 

IN  ’58 

HERE  ARE  SOME  FACTS 

TO  INVESTIGATE! 


start  a  flock  that  has  been  proven  pro¬ 
ducers  of  eggs  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
show  a  profit.  When  you  start  with  chicks 
that  have  the  necessary  bred-in  produc¬ 
tion  potential  —  PARMENTER  CHICKS  — 
you  can’t  help  but  make  a  nice  profit. 
Ask  any  Parmenter  Flock  Owner  his 
opinion  of  Parmenter  Chicks  and  he’ll  tell 
you — “Choose  any  of  these  three  produc¬ 
tion-proven  breeds  or  cross-breeds  for 
real  profit.’’ 

PARMENTER  REDS 

The  world's  greatest  strain  of  egg  laying 
fowl  — the  product  of  sixty  years  of 
scientific,  selective  breeding. 

PARMENTER  SEX  LINK  CROSS 

The  only  Sex  Link  with  guaranteed  Par¬ 
menter  Red  ancestry.  Prolific  producers  of 
big  brown  eggs  on  an  economical  feed 
conversion  ratio. 

PARMENTER  MASS.  WHITES 
Bred  to  meet  the  demand  for  high  white 
egg  production  plus  white  dress-off  for 
the  most  discriminating  markets.  Try  at 
least  a  test  flock  this  year. 

Place  your  order  today  for  immediate 
or  later  delivery. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Folder 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

474  KING  STREET,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 


Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA, 


GET  THAT 
PROFIT! 

with  Hail  Brothers 


SILVER 
HALLCROSS 

First  a  substantial  egg  profit! 
Then  a  meat  profit,  for  these 
well  known  egg  producers 
dress  off  for  prime  meat  at 
end  of  laying  season.  Dual 
profits  for  you! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  DESCRIP- 
TIVE  BOOKLET  TODAT 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

Box  60.  Wallinoford.  Conn. 


TAAOCMAeK 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286«R/  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  tny 
Big  -  New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1958  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SIIO? 

You'll  save  with  a 


I  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SlToTcT 
I  60x217  R  WeedsDort,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  folder  without  obligatioi 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


I  Name _ 

CONCRETE  $110 

►  !“>» — 


lower  despite  higher  egg  production. 

An  increase  in  cost  of  feed  has 
been  the  main  difficulty  for  poultry- 
men.  One  other  factor  of  importance 
— related  to  feed  cost  also — has  been 
the  loss  in  value  of  fowl  in  recent 
years.  Returns  from  the  sale  of  hens 
at  the  end  of  the  tests  have  not  been 


sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
feed  used  to  rear  them,  a  situation 
in  reverse  of  when  the  test  started. 
The  laying  test  can  be  credited 
with  providing  data  of  economic  im¬ 
portance  in  addition  to  information 
on  sources  of  stock  and  breeding 
programs.  C.  S.  Platt 


At  the  seventh  annual  Central  New  York  Random  Sample  test  in  Horse- 
heads,  White  Leghorns  from  Brender’s  Poultry  Farm,  Ferndale,  N.  Y.,  had 
a  $2.74  income  per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs.  They  averaged  201 

eggs  apiece. 


Birds  like  these  934-C’s  of  Hy-Line  Poultry  Farms,  Des  Moines,  la.,  topped 
the  seventh  annual  Central  Neio  York  Random  Sample  Test  loith  a  $4.41 
income  per  bird  over  feed  and  chick  costs. 


The  Childhood  Goose 
Is  Evergreen 

I  inherited  a  strange  pet  when  my 
Father  died — a  goose,  but  he  left 
memories  that  will  be  evergreen. 
Gandy  was  40  yeai’s  old  when  he  be¬ 
came  mine.  I  had  known  him  for  a 
long  lime  before,  however,  and  where 
I  worked  or  played  he  was  always  on 
hand.  As  I  got  old  enough  to  go 
to  outside  work,  Gandy  had  to  be 
locked  up.  Otherwise,  he  followed 
the  car,  fanning  his  large  wings  and 
squawking  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
for  miles.  When  the  piano  was  played 
in  the  house,  Gandy  sat  quietly  on  the 
porch  wagging  his  head  from  side 
to  side  in  apparent  time  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  music.  Each  morning  he 
came  to  the  same  porch  to  knock 
his  bill  on  the  door  as  a  signal  of 
breakfast  time.  Gandy  later  became  a 
pet  for  my  own  children  and  followed 
them  around  like  a  dog.  Like  a  good 
dog,  too,  at  the  first  sign  of  a  car 
or  stranger  he  would  set  up  an  alarm 
like  a  six-engine  fire. 

One  day  we  decided  that  Gandy 
should  have  a  mate,  so  we  sent  for 
two  started  female  geese  from  Wis¬ 
consin.  About  two  months  old,  they 
were  shipped  express  to  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  the  crate  weighed  more  than 
they.  The  express  charges  were  great¬ 
er  than  the  cost  of  the  birds.  To  our 
surprise  and  regret,  moreover,  Gandy 
ignored  these  lovely  young  creatures 
entirely.  He  continued  on  only  as 
playmate  for  the  children  and  as 
watchdog  for  the  entire  family.  It 
was  not  until  a  year  thereafter  that 
we  learned  our  “started  female  geese” 
were  really  ganders! 

Gandy  was  eventually  killed  by  a 
tractor  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  60  years. 
Sixty  is  not  an  unusual  age  for  a 
goose,  and  there  are  many  records  of 
older  ones.  But  no  other  could  have 
served  his  master  better  than  this 
pal  who  paraded  our  grounds  and 


walked  into  the  hearts  of  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  family.  I  bought  goose 
after  goose  later,  but  found  none 
other  ever  to  replace  Gandy.  Be¬ 
cause  of  him  I’ll  always  love  the 
goose.  H,  R.  Waddell 


Memories  of  Gandy,  the  Goose,  are 
golden  for  Pennsylvania’s  Waddell 
Family.  Morning  conferences  with 
H.  R.  ivere  almost  daily. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6,95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  S.  Levi .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Do  Extremes  Mate  Best? 

The  future  of  turkey  hybrids  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  availability 
of  pure  strains  and  varieties  that  com¬ 
bine  well  for  improved  growth  and 
vigor.  The  mating  of  quite  different 
pure  varieties,  such  as  Broad  Breast¬ 
ed  Bronze  males  on  Large-type  White 
females,  might  be  expected  to  com¬ 
bine  best.  This  would  then  necessitate 
making  reciprocal  crosses  among  sev¬ 
eral  strains  of  the  two  varieties  to 
determine  which  are  tops  for  growth, 
conformation,  livability  and  poult  pro¬ 
duction.  Another  approach  would  be 
to  use  strain  crosses. 

What  advantages  might  a  turkey 
breeder  expect  from  crossbreeding? 
Since  very  little  was  known  concern¬ 
ing  the  value  of  crossing  turkeys, 
research  was  undertaken  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
explore  it  and  evaluate  its  possibili¬ 
ties  for  commercial  application.  The 
first  year,  two  strains  each  of  bronze 
Large  White,  and  Small  Whites  were 
mated  in  all  possible  combinations 
to  produce  a  pure  strain  cross,  and 
a  variety  cross.  The  two  strains  of 
each  breed  were:  Bronze — Nicholas 
and  Lovelace;  Large  White — Empire 
and  Thompson;  and  Small  White — 
Reltsville  and  Wahkeen.  The  primary 
objective  was  to  compare  the  three 
progeny  for  growth,  conformation 
and  livability.  In  the  second  year, 


for  growth  to  24  weeks  of  age.  Strain- 
cross  males  were  7.5  per  cent  larger 
than  pure-strain  males,  while  vari¬ 
ety-cross  males  were  five  per  cent 
larger.  The  differences  between  pure¬ 
bred  and  crossbred  females  were 
smaller;  only  the  strain-cross  females 
birds  were  superior  to  the  pure-strain 
birds.  Since  at  24  weeks  the  strain 
crosses  of  both  sexes  were  larger 
than  variety  crosses  and  the  strain 
ci’osses  were  consistently  larger  than 
pure  strains,  strain  crossing  would 
probably  be  best  to  employ  in  tur¬ 
key  hybridization.  However,  all  sWain 
crosses  may  not  grow  better  than  all 
variety  crosses:  the  Bronze  x  Large 
White  variety  cross  performed  almost 
as  well  as  the  best  strain  Bronze  x 
Bronze  cross.  Turkey  breeders  must 
make  experimental  crosses  to  test  the 
combining  ability  of  one  strain  or 
variety  with  another. 

Live  market  quality  at  24  weeks 
was  really  not  affected  at  all  by 
crossing.  Breast  width  was  slightly 
improved,  but  there  was  no  difference 
in  any  other  measurements. 


Variety  Crosses  Survive  Better 

Liveability  during  the  brooding 
period  to  eight  weeks  was  best  for  the 
variety  cross  progeny — 96.1  per  cent, 
and  poorest  for  the  strain  cross  pro¬ 
geny — 90.3  per  cent.  During  the  8- 
to  24-week  growing  period  on  range, 
there  was  no  difference  in  livability, 
All  the  strain  crosses  were  not  char¬ 
acterized  by  high  brooder-house  mor¬ 
tality;  the  livability  was  97.8  per 
cent  for  Bronze  x  Bronze  strain  cross 
progeny.  In  general,  nevertheless, 
variety  crosses  may  be  somewhat 
moi'e  vigorous  and  tend  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  livability  during  the  bi’ooding 
period  than  either  pure-strain  or 
strain-cross  poults. 

The  reproductive  performance  of 
variety-cross  females  was  superior  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  pure-strain 
females.  Crossbred  females  pi'oduced 
six  per  cent  more  eggs,  11  per  cent 
more  fertile  eggs,  and  22  per  cent 
more  poults  than  the  purebred  fe¬ 
males.  This  greater  poult  production 
was  the  cumulative  effect  of  better 
egg  production,  fertility,  hatchability 
and  less  broodiness.  There  was  no 


Turkey  breeders  should  take  a 
look  at  what  the  chicken  men  have 
been  doing  with  broiler  chicks  the 
past  few  years.  Chicken  breeders  are 
miles  ahead  in  the  adaption  of  the 
science  of  genetics.  The  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  was  founded  on  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  x  New  Hampshire 
or  Rhode  Island  Red  cross.  Now  out 
of  date,  crosses  since  involve  so-call¬ 
ed  dominant  white  plumage.  New 
Hampshire,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  crossbred  females  are  mated  to 
Dominant  White  males  to  produce 
white  crosses.  Meat  qualities  and 
growth  are  emphasized  on  the  male 
side,  egg  production  on  the  female 
side.  Hatchability,  growth,  feed  con¬ 
version  and  yield  of  high  quality 
meat  are  generally  enhanced.  Crosses 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
broiler  business.  Will  crossbreeding 
become  the  rule  in  developing  the 
turkeys  of  the  future? 


Strain  crosses:  7.5  per  cent  better  growth; 
Variety  crosses:  6  per  cent  more  poults  — 

Success  from  Crossing  Turkeys 


By  M.  G.  McCartney 


“  "I’ossbreeding  has  for  years 
been  recognized  as  an  ef- 
fective  method  of  improv- 
ing  the  economy  of  farm 
M  animals.  Recently,  there 
have  been  many  notable 
;  .  advances  in  breeding  chick¬ 

ens  for  meat  and  eggs,  and  cross¬ 
breeding  to  take  advantage  of  hybrid 
vigor  or  heterosis  is  common.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  turkey  breeders,  however, 
have  acknowledged  the  full  value  of 
hybi’idization  for  improvement  of 
growth,  reproduction  and  vigor.  In 
the  future,  it  is  expected  that  more 
and  more  turkey  breeders  will  be¬ 
come  interested  in  crossbreeding. 

In  its  broadest  meaning,  a  hybrid 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  of  different 
strains,  varieties,  breeds  and  even 
species.  Turkey  hybrids  generally 
are  of  some  combination  of  strain.s 
and  varieties.  Whether  a  variety  cross 
— Bronze  x  Large  White — or  a  strain 
cross — A  Bronze  x  B  Bronze — the 
objective  is  the  same:  to  obtain  in¬ 
creased  growth,  vigor  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  resulting  progeny.  While 
hybrid  vigor  is  not  understood  com¬ 
pletely,  crossbreeding  can  bring  about 
desired  characters  not  found  in  any 
pure  strain  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  productivity  and  vigor.  Not 
all  crossbreds,  however,  are  superior 
to  purebreds. 


pure  strain,  strain  cross,  back  cross 
and  three-way  matings  were  made 
by  mating  pure-strain  Nicholas  Bronze 
male  to  pure-strain  and  variety-cross 
females.  The  pure-strain  females  were 
Thompson,  Nicholas  and  Lovelace, 
while  the  variety-cross  females  were 
Bronze  x  Large  White  crosses,  i.  e., 
Nicholas  x  Thompson  and  Lovelace 
X  Thompson.  The  primary  objective 
was  to  obtain  comparative  data  be¬ 
tween  pure  breed  and  crossbred  fe¬ 
males  for  reproduction,  as  well  as 
for  growth,  conformation,  and  liva¬ 
bility  of  their  offspring. 

Strain  Crosses  Seem  Best  for  Growth 

There  was  a  general  combining 
ability  among  the  strains  and  varieties 


Starter  Feeds 


The  Money 


is  in  the  GOLDEN  EGGS 


A  good  flock  can  average  300  eggs/hen  per  year.  Through  care¬ 
ful,  management,  the  pouhryman  can  break  even  when  his  flock 
is  only  producing  at  50%.  But  the  Golden  Eggs  ,  .  .  the  eggs 
you  get  OVER  50%,  are  the  ones  that  mean  money  in  the  bank 
.  .  .  the  Golden  Eggs  are  the  profits  in  farming.  Flocks  raised 
and  fed  on  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  produce  at  high  rates 
. , .  plan  now  to  get  those  Golden  Eggs  with  Red  Rose  feeds. 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 

Increased  Income 

Extra  Dozen 
Eggs  You  Get 


Percentage  of 
Flock  Lay 

50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 


Pounds  Feed  Extra  Dozen  Per  Ton  of  Feed  From 
Per  Dozen  Eggs  Eggs  You  Get  The  "Golden  Eggs" 

5.52  0  0 

4.77  57  $28.50 

4.43  89  $44.50 

3.81  163  $81.50 


Start  now 
for  tomorrow’s 

GOLDEN  EGGS 


IS>hftibufors  from  Maine  to  Florida; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


Today’s  improved  chick  strains  deserve 
feeds  that  will  develop  their  full  egg- 
laying  potential.  Red  Rose  Chick 
Starter  or  Starter  and  Grower  contains 
more  protein  and  calories — plus 
all  the  antibiotics  required  to  produce 
the  hens  that  can  and  will  lay 
tomorrow’s  Golden  Eggs.  Start  with 
Red  Rose  and  feed  Red  Rose 
to  get  those  profit-producing  eggs. 


February  1,  1958 
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Last  season  was  within  a  “whisker” 
of  our  biggest  year  .  .  .  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  .  .  .  poultrymen  are  telling 


difference  of  fertility  and  hatchabil- 
ity  in  the  two-way,  back-cross  and 
three-way  crossbred  matings.  Since 
poults  are  the  second  largest  cost 
item  in  producing  turkeys,  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  reproductive  perform¬ 
ance  of  breeding  flocks  will  help  tre¬ 
mendously  in  reducing  overall  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Growth  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  crossing  strains  and  vari¬ 
eties  of  turkeys,  and,  reproductive 
performance  can  be,  too.  Variety- 
cross  females  are  superior  to  pure- 


strain  females,  especially  in  hatch- 
ability. 

Our  results  so  far  support  hybrid¬ 
ization  for  the  improvement  of  re¬ 
production  and  growth  in  turkeys. 
While  their  practicality  for  the  tur¬ 
key  industry  has  yet  to  be  shown  by 
the  commercial  breeder,  there  is  an 
excellent  possibility  that  the  next 
step  in  turkey  breeding  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  hybridization  through 
strain  and  variety  crossing. 


Now  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modem  auto¬ 
matic  E(ig  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity 
and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  coses  per  hour  —  consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  ot  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  Eggs  bring 
better  prices.  Send  for  FREE  1933  Catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


PROFIT - 
MAKING 
LEGHORNS 

Only  N.  Y.  S.  Leg¬ 
horn  Breeder  to 
Place  in 

TOP  QUARTILE 

3  Yr.  Average  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test. 

Bulkley’s  birds  consistent 
leaders  at  this  important 
test  where  chicks  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  leucosis.  Bulk- 
ley’s  had  average  yearly 
income  $2,188  per  net 
chick  started  for  last  three 
years.  Owner  -  supervised 
breeding  program  gives 
you  birds  that  live,  lay  and  pay  with  low 
feed  consumption.  Before  you  buy,  get 
free  price  list  and  folder  from  — 


N.  Y.-U.  S  Certified 
Pullarum,  f  y  p  h  o  I  d 
Clean. 


NEPPCO  Favors  PENB 
For  Egg  Promotion 

A  revitalized  Poultry  and  Egg  Na¬ 
tional  Board  has  been  recommended 
by  Northeast  Poultry  Producers 
Council  as  the  means  to  improve  egg 
promotion.  NEPPCO  is  urging  that 
the  study  committee  established  last 
December  at  an  industry-wide  meet¬ 
ing  give  PENB  primary  considera¬ 
tion.  Made  up  of  representatives  of 
American  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Fed¬ 
eration,  American  Feed  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Assn.,  Institute  of  American 
Poultry  Industries,  and  PENB,  the 
committee  will  make  a  preliminary 
report  next  month. 

“NEPPCO  has  .  .  .  been  critical  of 
.  .  .  PENB  ...  ”,  declares  Alfred 
Van  Wagenen,  managing  director, 
“but  .  .  .  we  do  not  feel  that  the 
answer  to  .  .  .  promotion  problems 
is  to  throw  away  the  results  of  years 
of  coordinated  industry  etfort  and 
achievement  simply  because  we  do 
not  agree  upon  details.  Let’s  not  des¬ 
troy  all  this  in  a  search  for  something 
new  and  better”.  The  Council’s  Di¬ 


This  is  believed  to  be  the  lowest 
expenditure  for  feed  ever  recorded. 
The  18-per-cent-fat  feed  does  not 
flow  very  well  in  self-feeders,  how 
ever,  so  it  may  not  be  immediately 
practical.  The  10-per-cent-fat  ration 
moves  all  right.  On  it,  1,600  birds 
weighed  an  average  of  2.78  pounds 
at  eight  weeks  after  eating  2.01 
pounds  of  feed — 9.18  cents  worth— 
for  each  pound  of  weight  they  gained 

Book  Note 

The  Golden  Egg,  An  Autobio 
graphy  —  By  Arthur  D.  Goldhaft.  It 
isn’t  often  that  a  man  who  has  really 
contributed  something  to  agriculture 
writes  a  book,  and  it  is  rare  when  the 
book  is  absorbing.  This  volume  by 
Dr.  Goldhaft,  founder  and  director 
of  Vineland  Poultry  Laboratories, 
constitutes  an  unusual  event.  For  the 
man  has  contributed  notably  to  the 
poultry  industry  by  his  pioneering 
work  in  vaccination,  and  his  story 
is  truly  human  and  warm.  Many 
great  and  good  names  of  the  poultry 
world  appear  in  the  pages,  and  their 
and  the  author’s  work  write  a  his¬ 


their  neighbors,  “Leader  has  a  better 
bird.”  It’s  that  extra  2  or  3  doz. 
eggs  per  bird  that  count  today. 

YET  Leader  chicks  cost  no  more. 
Write  for  price  list  and  catalog. 


GUY  A.  LEADER  &  SONS,  INC. 
YORK  2,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  pure-strain,  strain-cross  and  variety-cross  turkeys  reared  intermingled 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  voere  fed  all-mash  rations. 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

130  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


GHOSTLEY’S  STRAIN  CROSS 

—  RATES  HIGH  AS  LAYERS  — 

Ghostley's  Strain  Cross  will  give  you  more 
eggs,  larger  eggs  earlier  and  over  a  longer 
period  than  the  average  good  layer,  with 
excellent  shell  texture  and  very  high  interior 
quality,  250  eggs  per  year  on  a  hen-housed 
basis  and  livability  of  90%  or  better  may 
be  6Xp@C^6Cl. 

More  than  a  third  of  a  million  measure¬ 
ments,  including  a  complex  blood-grouping 
project,  are  tabulated  each  year  on  IBM 
machines^  from  20,000  trapnested  birds  to 
give  you  as  fine  a  leghorn  as  any  in  the 
United  States. 

Write  today  for  further  information  about 
these  outstanding  birds  and  the  service 
Owlkill  Farm  renders  its  customers. 


OWLKILL  FARM,  IIVC. 

EAGLE  BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  2660 
An  Associate  Ghostley  Hatchery 


tmnmi/SMin 


PENNA.  •  U.,S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 

FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER 
BREASTED 
POULTS,  BROAD 
WHITES,  B.  B. 
BRONZE, 
BELTSVI LLE 
WHITES.  FROM 
OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS. 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


B  B  BRONZE 

Of  Double  Breasted  with  five-inch  breasts  In  width. 
Poults  of  top  strains  of  U.  S.  Dave  Cooper  and  Loren 
Johnson  of  Ore.  Won  1-2-3  in  young  toms  first 
youngs  1958  Penna.  Farm  Show.  Pullorum  clean  poults. 
WILA  TURKEY  RANCH.  WILA,  PENNA. 


-  GOSLINGS  - 

Massive  Market  Type  White  Emden.  Our  Pure  Bred 
Strain  Is  One  of  the  Largest  in  the  Country.  Three- 
Year  and  Older  Breeding  Stock  Assures  You  of  Larger. 
Huskier  Goslings.  It  Costs  Less  to  Own  the  Best. 
Ehlers  Goose  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Chenango  Forks.  N.  Y. 


vision  of  Cooperatives  and  its  board 
of  directors  have  recently  sought 
changes  in  PENB’s  structure,  its 
fund-raising  policies,  and  in  some  of 
its  promotion  practices.  Nationally, 
there  has  been  some  sentiment  for 
the  creation  of  an  egg  council  quite 
apart  from  PENB.  Presently  PENB 
is  engaged  in  a  fundamental  survey 
of  what  motivates  housewives  to  buy 
or  not  buy  eggs.  Only  when  consumer 
attitudes  are  definitely  known,  it 
feels,  can  sound  long-range  programs 
be  instituted  for  stepping  up  per- 
capita  egg  consumption. 


Lowest  Broiler  Feed  Cost: 
$.09  Worth  per  Pound 

Poultry  specialists  at  the  Univer- 
sitey  of  Maryland’s  substation  in 
Salisbury  recently  raised  6,400  broil¬ 
ers  on  about  nine  cents  worth  of  feed 
for  each  pound  of  gain  they  made. 
By  incorporating  18  per  cent  of  fat 
in  one  ration,  they  provided  extreme¬ 
ly  high  energy.  A  calorie-protein 
ratio  of  42:1  was  maintained  for  the 
first  six  weeks;  increasing  the  amount 
of  corn  raised  it  to  50:1  for  a  final 
two-week  finishing  period.  Only  8.52 
cents  worth  of  the  18-per-cent-fat 
feed  was  needed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  meat.  The  1,600  white  crossbred 
birds  receiving  it  weighed  2.74  pounds 
at  eight  weeks;  they  consumed  1.89 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 


tory  of  the  fight  to  control  diseases 
in  American  flocks.  But  the  story  is 
intensely  personal,  too,  and  its  por¬ 
trayal  of  Jewish  life  and  culture  in 
American  agriculture  is  unique. 
From  the  book  one  gets  an  historical 
sense  of  the  aspirations,  the  successes 
and  failures  of  American  Jews  to  get 
back  to  the  soil. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  at  $5.00  the  copy.  (N.  Y.  City 
residents  add  15  cents  city  sales 
tax.) 


Rollaway  egg  nests  are  achieving 
much  popularity  because  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  they  allow  in  collecting  eggs. 
Only  clean  eggs  can  be  quality  eggs, 
and  these  nests  contribute  to 
cleanliness,  too. 


WHITE  SILKIE  BANTAMS:  Pairs  or  Trio.  Good  op 
Lajors.  WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SCH  AUMAM  -  Wall  -  Ceiling 

Flooring  -  Building 

Has  no  comparison  for  lining  chicken 
houses  and  hundreds  of  building  jobs 
around  farm,  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  Ideal  to  cover  old  rough 
house  floors,  with  or  without  lino¬ 
leum  overlay.  So  hard,  strong  and 
glass  smooth  that  it  is  damp-proof, 
shatter-proof,  washable  and  impossi¬ 
ble  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip. 

Also  all  kinds  of 

HARDWOOD 

As  wholesale  Northeast  distributors 
for  this  most  useful  farm  building 
board  we  wish  to  invite  our  fellow 
farmers  to  try  it,  at  prices  you  can 
afford,  $1.85  per  4x8  ft.  sheet. 

PLYWOOD 

Sheathing  Grades  for  exterior  Walls, 
Sub-Floors  and  Roofs,  helps  you  put 
up  strong,  air  tight  buildings  quickly 
and  economically  the  prefabricated 
way. 


While  we  specialize  in  beautiful 
Select  Birch  plywood  for  interior 
decoration  and  cabinets,  also  have 
all  exotic  woods  like  Walnut,  Ma¬ 
hogany,  Oak,  Ash  and  knotty  pine. 
All  thickness  in  plain  and  new 
grooved  panelling.  At  real  savings 
of  rock  bottom  wholesale  prices. 
Best  thing  would  be  to  get  in  your 
farm  truck  or  family  car  and  come 
over  to  see  us  anytime.  Second 
best  call  me  person-to  -person 
reverse  charge  LU  2-6340. 


A.  J.  VIOLETTE, 

NORTHFIELD  ROAD,  LUNENBURG,  MASS. 

Ryptured  Men 
Get  S3.50  Truss 


|No  Charge  For  It 
Now  or  Ever 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is  prov¬ 
ing  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who  will 
test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost.  This 
invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no  elastic 
belts,  or  leather  bands.  It  holds 
rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfortable  and 
easy  to  wear.  After  using  it  many 
report  entire  satisfaction.  Any  reader 
of  this  paper  may  test  the  doctor’s 
invention  for  30  days  and  receive  the 
separate  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
invention  —  return  it,  but  be  sure  to 
keep  the  $3.50  truss  for  your  trouble. 
If  you  are  ruptured  just  write  the 
Physician’s  Appliance  Co.,  9552  Koch 
Bldg.,  2906  Main  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


(Would  YOU  Uke  to  Make 

iflHIOAMONTH? 

'That’s  What  Stanley  Hyman 
^  made  selling  the  amazing  new 
PRESTO  Eire  Extinguisher! 

Tiny  "Presto”  does  job  of 
bulky  extinguishers  that 
cost  4  times  as  much,  are  8 
times  as  heavy.  Ends  fires 
fast  as  2  seconds.  Fits  in 
palm  of  hand.  Never  cor¬ 
rodes.  Guaranteed  for  20 
years!  Sells  for  only  $4.95!  Over  Three 
Million  Sold!  Show  it  to  civil  defense 
workers,  owners  of  homes,  cars,  boats, 
farms,  etc.,  and  to  stores  for  resale — make 
good  income.  H.  J.  Kerr  reported  $20  a  day.  C.  Kama, 
$1,000  a  month.  Write  for  free  Sales  Kit.  No  obligation. 
MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  P-ITF 
114  EAST  32nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada:  Mopa  Co.,  Ltd.,  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal  l.PQ. 


- DAY  OID  and  STARTED  CHICKS - 

Mt.  Hone  and  H.  &  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
tested.  All  our  own  breeders.  No  eggs  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop..  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 
Telephone:  Richfield  4351 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rates  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 

-  FACTORY  PRICES - - 

ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS.  STALLS.  PLNS,  FEED  TRUCKS, 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG., 

COMPANY, _ MILLVILLE.  PENNA. 

ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTR  A  W  H ITES,  L^ 

HORNS:  $6.99;  Pullets.  $14.99;  Surplus  Pullets, 
$11.99;  Heavies,  $6.49;  Tableuse.  $5.99:  Surplus. 
$1.49.  C.0.0.  BUSH  HATCHERY.  CLINTON.  MO^ 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  Large 

Whites.  B.  B.  Bronze,  and  Small  White  poults  ana 
eggs.  Write  for  free  literature  &  prices.  BARTLETT  5 
TURKEY  HATCHERY,  R.  6,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Rearing  the  Pullet  Chicks 

There^s  a  method  in  management^  and 
well  there  should  be:  Springes  chickens 

are  FaWs  flock. 

By  L.  S.  SHERMAN 


f  you  are  an  old  hand  at 
the  poultry  business  you 
know  there  is  a  lot  that 
intervenes  between  little 
fuzzy  chicks  and  the  full 
egg  basket:  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  hard  work,  and  cons¬ 
tant  attention  to  details.  It  is  the 
total  picture  of  consistent,  good  every¬ 
day  practices  and  management  that 
writes  the  story  of  success. 

You  must  plan  ahead  and  buy 
good  stock  from  a  reliable  hatchery. 
You  will  pay  more,  but  experience 
teaches  that  it  is  worth  it.  Every¬ 
thing  must  be  in  readiness  before  the 
chicks  arrive.  This  means  (1)  brooder 
houses  and  equipment  scrubbed, 
cleaned  and  disinfected,  (2)  brooders 
ovei’hauled  and  heat  regulated  two 
or  three  days  ahead  of  time,  (3) 
a  supply  of  feed,  grit,  etc.,  on  hand 
the  minute  the  chicks  arrive,  (4) 


Plastic  tents  used  with  infra-red 
brooding  lamps  keep  in  heat  and 
prevent  drafts  on  baby  chicks.  They 
allow  full  view  of  the  growing  young 
birds. 

papei'S  down  over  the  litter,  and  (5) 
water  fountains  in  place. 

Is  the  floor  space  ample?  Allow 
at  least  a  half  square  foot  for  each 
baby  chick  to  be  transferred  to  range 
or  other  quarters  at  six  weeks.  If 
to  be  confined,  each  bird  should  have 
one  foot  to  six  weeks,  two  feet  from 
six  to  12  weeks,  and  three  or  four 
after  12  weeks. 

Because  electric  brooders  are  so 
easy  to  run,  we  prefer  them.  My 
neighbors,  however,  use  the  infra-red 
heat-lamp  type  and  like  them  vei’y 
well.  Each  unit  broods  up  to  500 
chicks,  there  is  no  hover,  and  chicks 
are  in  plain  view.  Small  as  well  as 
large  installations  can  be  controlled 
automatically.  The  cost  of  infra-red 
brooding  is  higher  than  for  electric 
hover  brooding,  however,  and  sup¬ 
plemental  heat  may  be  needed  in 
cold  weather. 

Litter  for  the  Chicks 

Shavings,  sugar-cane  fiber,  ground 
corncorbs,  peanut  hulls  and  oat  hulls 
can  be  used  as  litter.  It  depends  on 
what  is  available  in  your  locality. 
Peat  moss  is  nice  and  dry,  but  it  is 
dusty.  I  like  the  so-called  Staz-dry 
that  comes  in  bales.  Litter  should 
at  first  be  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
then  increased  up  to  four  or  five. 

Temperature  at  the  adge  of  the 
hover  two  inches  above  the  litter 
should  be  95  to  90  degrees  the  first 
week.  Lower  it  three  to  five  degrees 
each  week  thereafter.  The  time  heat 
is  required  depends  on  the  season; 
but  never  take  it  off  too  soon.  Yet 
too  high  a  temperature  may  cause 
dehydration. 

The  general  recommendation  is 


for  two  one-quart  water  fountains 
for  each  100  chicks.  But  I  have  always 
used  more,  and  I  think  it  pays. 
Chickens  drink  about  one  quart  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  feed  they 
eat.  While  in  permanent  brooder 
houses  automatic  water  with  drain¬ 
age  is  most  convenient,  small  foun¬ 
tains  ought  to  be  used  for  two  weeks 
until  the  chicks  become  accustomed 
to  it.  One  thousand  birds  need  40 
feet  of  automatic  watering  trough. 
Keep  the  water  from  freezing  in 
cold  weather,  and  provide  additional 
v/aterers  in  hot. 

Clean  the  fountains  or  troughs 
every  day.  Chickens  may  drink  out 
of  a  mud  puddle,  but  water  in  a 
fountain  with  mash  decaying  and 
fermenting  is  entirely  different.  It 
leads  to  sick  chicks. 

The  Need  for  Fresh,  but  Warm,  Air 

In  colony-type  brooder  houses,  ven¬ 
tilation  is  comparatively  simple.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  windows  just  slide  up  and 
down.  A  good  practice  is  to  have 
two  one-inch  slots  near  the  floor  as 
intake  openings.  Incoming  air  is  heat¬ 
ed  some  as  it  passes  up  between 
inside  and  outside  boarding  and 
enters  the  room  at  the  sill.  Win¬ 
dows  are  opened  at  the  top  a  little 
to  act  as  outlets.  Always  have  screen¬ 
ing  over  such  openings. 

In  a  house  with  double-hung  win¬ 
dows,  the  lower  section  can  be  raised ' 
a  little  if  a  baffle  boai'd  is  placed 
along  the  bottom  to  keep  air  from 
blowing  directly  on  the  chicks. 

In  large,  permanent  brooder 
houses,  ventilation  is  accomplished 
with  fans.  They  exhaust  stale  air 
from  the  building  and  intake  open¬ 
ings  admit  fresh  air.  The  latter  have 
to  be  designed  so  as  not  to  create  a 
draft  on  the  floor.  Before  a  system 
of  this  kind  is  installed,  an  engineer 
ought  to  be  consulted, 

Preventing  Disease 

As  to  immunization,  figui’e  out  a 
program  and  stick  to  it.  Most  all 
flocks  should  be  inoculated  against 
infectious  bronchitis  and  Newcastle 
disease  regardless  of  location  or  past 
incidence  of  disease  in  the  area.  Vac¬ 
cinate  against  fowl  pox  wherever  this 
disease  has  recurred  persistently. 
Genei’ally,  you  need  to  vaccinate 
against  infectious  larygotracheitis 
only  if  birds  that  have  recovered 
from  the  disease  are  still  on  the  farm. 
Keep  detailed  records  on  vaccina¬ 
tion;  include  the  date  of  administra¬ 
tion,  the  manufacturer,  type  of  vac¬ 
cine,  serial  number  and  expiration 
date.  Be  sure  to  repeat  vaccinations 
whenever  required,  and  immunize 
only  healthy  birds.  Vaccination  of 
birds  with  active  infections  such  as 
coccidiosis  should  be  postponed  un¬ 
til  the  condition  is  arrested. 

Buy  chicks  resistant  to  coccidiosis, 
and  then  allow  them  to  develop  more 
natural  immunity.  If  a  preventive  is 
always  in  the  mash,  they  develop 
no  immunity  at  all  and  are  apt  to 
come  down  with  the  malady  when 
they  are  ready  to  lay.  Losses  can  be 
heavy.  If  the  chicks  get  it,  adminis¬ 
ter  a  sulfa  drug  in  water  for  three 
days,  and  it  will  clear  up.  Provide 
plenty  of  room,  proper  heat  and 
early  roosting — all  of  them  helpful 
conti’ol  measures. 

If  you  want  the  thrill  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flock  of  pullets  this  Fall,  it  is 
most  important  to  give  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  good  management  now.  Only 
by  so  doing  can  you  cash  in  on  those 
baskets  of  eggs,  hopefully  ever  full. 


THE  HUBBARD  #496  PULLET: 

cel«r  >  red  •  5tfe  -  SVe  lbs.  at  1st  tqq 

6V«  lbs.  ot  end  of  Itf  year 
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HUBBARD’S 


*496 


PULLET 


THE  #496  PUILET  is  an  entirely  new 
cross,  especially  developed  by  Hubbard 
Research  for  producers  of  eggs  for  the 
brown  egg  market.  The  #496  matures 
early,  flocks  peak  at  80  to  90% .  Eggs  are 
remarkably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 


superior  internal  quality.  Some  creams 
and  tints. 

HUBBARD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Favored 
large  brown  egg  producer  f^r  more 
than  30  years.  Holds  all  time  contest 
record  for  breed. 


SHELLS  EXTREMELY  STRONG,  INTERIOR 
EGG  QUALITY  EXCELLENT.  Breakage  just 
about  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Superior 
shell  quality  holds  through  12  months’ 
production.  Based  on  1,000  birds,  this 
one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can 
mean  an  extra  $250.00  per  year  income ! 
In  addition  to  Hubbard’s  #496,  we 
offer  you  the  following  breeds,  each  a 
leader  in  its  field. 

HUBBARD  LEGHORN  CROSS— Heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  of  large,  strong-shelled  eggs  with 


HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137  -  Better 
than  250  pure  white  eggs  a  year,  large 
size  early.  Proven  in  Random  Tests  and 
on  the  farms,  floor  and  cage,  all  over 
the  United  States. 

For  new  literature  on  the 
Hubbard  #496  Pullet,  also 
on  Hubbard  K-137  Kimber- 
chik  Leghorns.  Address 
Dept.  12. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


i-.GARRISON’S  NEW_ 
CORNISH  KINGS 

More  Weight!  More  Meat! 

Cornish  Kings  are  the  new  addition  to  the 
Garrison  line  of  specialized  crosses  for 
meat  production — and  what  a  marvel  they 
arc  when  it  comes  to  satisfying  demand  for 
real  premium  quality  in  Rock  Cornish 
Hens,  broilers,  caponettes  and  roasters. 
Cornish  King^  pack  plenty  of  wallop  in 
growth  and  feed  conversion — for  they  are 
three-quarter  pure  Cornish,  right  out  of 
our  selection  pressure  breeding  pens.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  SPECIAL:  Send  10<*  for 
new  book  "How  to  Run  a  One-Man 
Broiler  Business.” 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 


BRIDGETO.N  13,  NEW  JERSEY 


Why  pay  up  to  25<‘  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70%  or  better  production  for  less.  Mt. 
Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red  Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further  information  and 
Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  OR 
MINORCA  CROSS  PU  LLETS  —  $18.00  Per  100. 
BARRED  OR  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS 
CORNISH  CROSSES  —  $8.00  Per  100. 
Livability  and  Sex  Guaranteed 

QUAKER  BRAND  BABY  CHICKS 

103-105  COHANSEY  STREET 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  BR  9-2164 


Bioadbreast  (ORNISH 

Big  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost.  Deliciously  flavored 
tender  white  meat.  Unusually  profitable.  Write 
STANDARD  HATCHERIES.  B0X926A  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


Hi-PRQ  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

puiins 

STARTED 

Fuuns 

cox 

4  SO 

America's  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 
Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 
Livability.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on 

13" 

OH.  95 

fcOioo 

lioo 

leas  feed.  Full  information  in  FREE  CATALOG. 

ORTNEW  FARMS  BOX  B  CLINTON.  MO. 

TURKEYS  With  Extreme  Breast  Width.  Best  Strains 
Bronze,  White,  Beltsville.  Clean  Guaranteed  Poults. 
PAWLING  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  Middle  Creek.  Pa. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  \”|?"s“m“JrV 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43ll 
SHRAWDER  S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
30  DAY  SPECIAL  —  Blood-tested  Chicks.  All 
Heavies.  Rocks.  Reds,  Crosses:  $6.50-100;  $12-200. 
Heavy  Leghorn  Broiler  cockerels  $2.00-100.  Ship  at 
once  C.O.D.  Klines  Poultry  Farm-  Strausstown.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95vl00  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE.  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35:  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS.  Free  Literature. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 

3627  DEVON  DRIVE,  S.  E.,  WARREN,  OHIO 


From  tKe  Rugged 
Oliznate  of  DAmne 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit- 
abiiit  es  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  durrng  the  past  47  years!  There's 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  right  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements — Maine’s  leading  hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Meg  O’D 


AY 


GET  YOUR  CHICKS 
THIS  SEASON  FROM 
The  World’s  Champion  Leghorn 

FREE  CATALOG! 

STERN  BROS.’  HATCHERY 


STARTED 
SURGICAL 
SUPERIOR 
Investigate  capon  profit  possibilities 
in  your  area.  Plan  now  to  enjoy  this 
“Meat  that’s  a  treat!”  W’rite  for  free 
Capon  Facts  ’n  Figures.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Kingsley.  Pennsylvania. 


-  TURKEYS  - 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  Strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM. 

BOX  I,  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


GUINEAS 

—  PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  BREEDERS  — 

3  HENS.  I  COCK,  $8.00.  WILL  LAY  SPRING. 
OREXEL,  EDGEMONl,  PENNA. 
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«-tONG  TERM<» 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
LOW  COST 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  loon  Association 


THRIFTY 
LOW-COST 
OPERATING 
LOANS  thru  X'  ' 

your  local 
Production  Credit 
Association 


for  full  information  go  to  your 
local  associotion  or  wrifot 

Dept.  R-103,  310  State  Street 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


CASTRATE  AND  DOCK; 

this  modern  BLOODLESS  way 


Elastic  ring:  method.  One  man,  any 
V'oather.  For  castrating:  or  docking 
LAMBS,  castrating  CALVES,  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Tlme-tested*  original 


rec. 


At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  RINGS 
extra:  50,  $1;  100,  $1.80;  500,  S7, 
Use  only  genuine  Elastrator  rings 
with  yellow  mark. 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  F-7  ,  151  Mission  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


IMPOBTEO  SWEDISH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  BAZOB  BLADES 

Nctt  blade  Mnudon  (hti  will  chaote 
Amnlca',  .hare  habit..  Edgn  COLD 
HARDENED  by  Bpecial  proceM  .  .  .  ttay 
Brnooch,  sharp  up  to  10  abaTe*  from 
each  blade.  No  nicks,  no  scratch, 
Barbett  Stainless  Blades  do  not  rust! 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  M 
double-edge  blades  IN  DISPENSERS 
only  tt.OO  ppd. 


I 


box  Sbb  Dept.  4,  tLftiGAd. 


f 

I,  vt.J 


—  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION, 
FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Cuts  your  plowing  costs! 


Big  passageways  for  trash — beneath 
beams,  between  bottoms  and  a  high 
lift — permit  you  to  plow  faster, 
deeper,  and  cleaner.  Trip-spring 
beams  avoid  unhitching,  and  un¬ 
coupling,  prevent  costly  damage, 
save  time.  Long-life,  original  Oliver 
Raydex  bottoms,  with  throw-away 
shares,  save  upkeep  dollars.  Mount¬ 


ed,  semi-mounted,  pull-type  in  a  size 
to  match  your  needs.  Convertible  to 
fit  your  power  and  plowing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  OLIVER  Corporation, 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 


*  '  I 


OLIVE 


•'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 

Also  iTianufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


Publisher's  Desk 


I  am  writing  to  advise  you  of  an 
experience  I  have  had  with  a  firm 
advertising  under  the  name  of  Blue 
Steel  Tool  Co.  They  advertised  a 
133-piece  surplus  power  tool  set  as 
brand  new  government  surplus, 
guaranteed  value  of  $11  and  offered 
for  sale  at  $2.00.  They  sent  me  a 
small  package,  weighing  about  two 
ounces,  that  contained  a  collection 
of  small  discs  and  sandpaper,  and  a 
lot  of  felt  washers  that  were  of  no 
use  to  me.  I  returned  the  package 
immediately  by  insured  parcel  post 
and  they  have  not  refunded  my 
money.  g.  k. 

New  York 

We  received  this  letter  about  a 
year  ago.  All  letters  to  the  company 
have  thus  far  remained  unanswered. 
Our  efforts  will  continue,  but  we 
print  this  as  a  warning  that  the  name 
used  by  a  company  may  not  indicate 
the  material  sold.  Certainly  sand¬ 
paper  discs,  apparently  designed  for 
a  small  drill  set,  are  not  “blue  steel.” 


In  April  1956,  I  bought  a  “Life 
Long”  battery  and  I  have  used  it  in 
a  1957  Ford  car.  On  Sept.  7,  1957  it 
was  dead.  The  battery  carried  a  10- 
year  guarantee,  but  I  cannot  obtain 
any  adjustment.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  battery  replaced.  g.  k. 

New  York 

Life  Long  Battery  Manufacturing 
Corp.  is  a  California  concern.  It  is 
owned  by  Jack  Morgan  Watt.  We 
presented  this  complaint  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  the 
agent  in  Valley  Stream,  New  York, 
and  to  the  home  office  in  Los  Angeles. 
All  have  thus  far  remained  unan¬ 
swered.  Inasmuch  as  the  firm  was  in¬ 
vestigated  for  misleading  advertising, 
we  believed  they  would  be  anxious 
to  take  care  of  the  complaint.  No 
response,  however,  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  lack  of  interest.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to  help  G.  K.  obtain 
an  adjustment.  If  the  concern  fails 
to  respond,  our  subscriber  should  re¬ 
port  the  case  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 


New  York  Attorney  General  Lef- 
kowitz  advises  that  he  wdll  carry  his 
drive  on  fraudulent  stock  promotions 
to  the  1958  session  of  the  Legislature. 
He  will  also  urge  passage  of  a  bill 
to  empower  his  office  to  bar  persons 
from  the  securities  business  when 
they  have  previously  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  security  transac¬ 
tion.  The  bill  will  aim  to  protect  the 
public  from  get-rich-quick  schemes. 
Promoters  of  such  schemes  are  said 
to  have  mulcted  New  York  residents 
of  over  $250,000,000  a  year.  This  is  a 
much  needed  measure.  We  are  glad 
the  Attorney  General  is  giving  it  at¬ 
tention  and  suggesting  a  rigid  inves¬ 
tigation  of  any  proposed  plans  to 
solicit  money  for  get-rich  schemes. 


I  am  interested  in  investing  with 
The  Backers  Discount  and  Finance 
Co.,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.  J.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  judgment  of  this 
company  and  the  desirability  of  an 
investment  of  the  type  they  offer. 
Thank  you.  w.  n.  l. 

Maryland 

The  records  show  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  was  started  in  1955  by  a  group 
of  builders  and  promoters  who  plan¬ 
ned  a  shopping  center.  Judge  William 
F.  Smith,  U.  S.  District  Court,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  Jersey,  has  signed  a 
temporary  restraining  order  on  a 
motion  made  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  The  commis¬ 
sion  alleged  that  the  defendant  and 
James  Sorce,  Jr.,  its  president,  were 
offering  and  selling  “guarantee  sav¬ 
ings  certificates”  without  having  on 
file  or  in  effect  a  registration  state¬ 
ment  as  required  by  the  Securities  | 
Act  of  1933. 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  • — •  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


I  CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-218  | 
j  Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine  i 
j  Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer,  j 

I  Name .  ! 

I  ■■  ! 

I  Address .  > 

I  -  1 

I  .  1 

^ - - OUR  56TH  YEAR - 5 


Stony  ground 


shale 


DIGS 
DOWN  FAST, 
through 


/sseven  coral  rock'.^!^ 

VO  10  Yr.  Goaranlee 

on  all  gears  - - 

1  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 

•  Shear  Pin-— Above 
Ground 

•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


FREE 

CATTLE 

WEIGHT 

TAPE! 


ROPER  nufg.  co. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


GATH  &  HERMS,  Inc. 


BUFFALO, 
NEW  YORK 


LOW  COST  Ventilation 


For  dairy  and  ,j 

poultry  barns. 

Complete  ; 

packaged  unit.  < 

Ready  to  install.  ^ 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List  J 

Uebler  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.  j 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


f  dItCL  Anu  ALUminUM  ULUUS. 
I  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITT  IL»fiS 
AND  GARAGES 

I  Ea>il)riricted*Q«ickDtlivtnr 
Skipind  MiMlHra*SMd  hrFiMir 

:OOPER  CO. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  . . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  Issues 

•  Electricity  Lightens  the 

Dairy  Load 
By  L.  H.  Hammond 

•  The  New  in  Poultry  Nu¬ 

trition 

By  E.  1.  Robertson 

•  Cages,  Slats  and  Corncobs 
By  G.  T.  Klein 

•  Breeding  the  Birds 
By  Thomas  W.  Fox 

•  Housing  the  Flock 
By  H.  W.  Hickish 

•  Air-Conditioned  Poultry 

Houses 

By  Walter  Kemnitz 

•  Can  We  Eradicate 

PULLORUM? 

By  H.  Van  Roekel 

•  The  Future  of  Bulk-Tank 

Farming 
By  1.  E.  Parkin 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 
By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 
By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  Bears  in  New  York 
By  Willet  Randall 

•  The  Gypsy  Moth,  and  Why 

We  Fight  It 
By  E.  D.  Burgess 

•  On  Farm  Preparing  of 

Poultry 

By  Paul  Margolf 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

February  15  closes  January  31 
March  1  closes  February  14 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  N..  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  IS  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted;  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ _ 

WANTED;  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York.  _ 

FARMER,  working  manager,  vicinity  Long 
Island,  New  York,  to  take  care  of  small 
Hereford  herd  and  farming.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission,  7-room  house  with  all  improvements 
close  to  village,  schools,  churches.  Write 
BOX  1203,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

NURSEMAID,  general,  live  in.  Own  room  and 
bath.  All  modern  conveniences.  Good  salary, 
liberal  time  off.  Two  children.  References. 
Mrs.  Charles  Wascher,  274  Pearl  Hill  Road, 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. _ 

EXPERIENCED  vegetable  farmer;  capable  of 
supervising  very  large  truck  farm;  excellent 
opportunity.  Write  Malibu,  Milford.  Penna. 

HOMEMAKER,  Protestant,  with  some  income, 
for  suburban  builder’s  home.  Foods,  utilities, 
transportation  furnished.  Outline  work,  experi¬ 
ences,  family  and  medical  problems.  BOX  1211, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

RESPONSIBLE,  experienced  orchard  man 
wanted  on  quality  fruit  and  beef  farm.  Good 
wages  plus  incentive  and  house.  Jospeh  Gatto, 
Manager,  Indian  Ladder  Farms,  Altamont, 
New  York. _ 

SINGLE,  dependable  man  for  poultry  work. 

Good  home  and  board.  Give  age,  experience, 
wages,  refex'ences.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. _ _ 

CARETAKER:  Full  time;  permanent  excellent 

job  for  right  couple;  man  must  be  farpiliar 
with  farm  machinery,  gardening,  maintenance, 
landscaping;  suitable  living  quarters,  good 
salary.  Vicinity,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  details,  age,  experience,  responsibility. 

BOX _ 1 300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  garden¬ 
er  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsylvania. 
Good  working  conditions.  Position  open  April 
1  to  November  1.  Write  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

reliable  neat  housekeeper  in  fifties  wishing 

.  home  instead  of  high  wages  with  one  adult 
ip  country.  BOX  1302,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  married,  35.  40  pure¬ 

bred  Holsteins.  Put  harvest  crops.  Care  of 
Stock,  machinery  building  and  outbuildings, 
etc.  Very  clean.  Sanitary,  honest.  No  drunkard 
or  roamer.  Late  references.  BOX  1303,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

GENERAL  houseworker  to  live  in.  Must  be 

fond  of  young  children.  Personal  references. 
Starting  salary  $140  per  month.  Bedford  vi¬ 
cinity,  one  hour  from  New  York.  BOX  1304, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

*^AREER  job  for  young  lady  with  mature 
judgment,  good  typist,  good  personality  and 
aptitude  for  figures  to  assist  top  executive 
of  manufacturing  company  in  rural  com¬ 

munity  one  hour  from  Philadelphia.  BOX  1305, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

bee  man.  Single.  Young.  Commercial  honey 

production.  Season:  April-December.  Lavern 
Bepew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

February  1,  1958 


WANTED  by  March  15th:  Married  dairy  farm¬ 
er  preferable  with  extra  help  to  operate 
high  producing  dairy,  barn  cleaner,  pipeline 
milker,  bulktank,  new  house:  Orange  County. 
Give  particulars  and  references.  BOX  1306, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
be  resident  of  New  York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York. _ 

POULTRYMAN  and  wife:  Farm  experience  is 
essential.  Excellent  opportunity.  Apartment 
supplied.  Sam  Schreibman,  Box  457,  R.  D.  1, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  maid  or  mother’s  helper  wanted. 

Permanent  position  caring  for  three  small 
girls.  Write  Mrs.  Freeman  Boynton,  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts.  Telephone  Duxbury  781. _ 

EXPERIENCED  couple  for  poultry  farm. 

Furnished  bungalow,  good  salary.  State  age, 
details,  salary  expected.  P.  O.  Box  253,  Mill- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  machine  milker  and 

general  farming.  Married.  Usual  farm  privi¬ 
leges.  References.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Phone:  Grover  5-3969. _ 

NURSES:  Licensed  practical,  male  and  female. 

Westchester  County  home  infirmary.  For 
modern  Geriatric  program.  Including  rehabili¬ 
tation  services.  Start  $3,410,  increments  to 
$4,070.  Differentials:  evenings  and  nights.  Re¬ 
tirement  and  Social  Security.  40-hour  week, 
maintenance  available.  Country  surroundings, 
modern  building.  Within  easy  access  New  York 
City.  Write  Westchester  County  Home,  Haw- 
thorne,  N.  Y.  or  call  LYric  2-8300. _ 

COUPLE:  Man,  experienced  farmer-gardener 

and  handy  with  tools.  Wife,  experienced 
housekeeper.  Fine  living  quarters  provided 
plus  $250  monthly.  State  age,  experience  and 
references.  BOX  1321,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

EUROPEAN  woman  or  girl;  Italian,  Irish  or 

Scandinavian.  Housework  help  with  three 
children.  References.  $35  per  week  to  start. 
Near  Albany,  N.  Y.  International  community. 
BOX  1316,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  not  over  50  for  doc¬ 

tors  family:  two  school  age  children  7  and 
11.  Good  references  required.  Cooking.  Nice 
private  room,  board:  $150  a  month.  Write  Dr. 
D.  Wainapel,  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  710. 

WANTED:  Sober,  experienced  man  on  dairy 

farm.  Reference  required.  Warren  Blowers, 
Geneva,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER;  To  care  for  one  adult  and 

two  children  on  a  farm.  BOX  75,  Centre- 
ville,  Maryland.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Protestant,  no  objection  to 

children.  BOX  66,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Cortland  7-7865. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone;  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

MARRIED  man  wants  to  manage  dairy  w 

beef  cattle  or  will  take  a  caretaker’s  job. 
One  daughter,  18  years  old.  BOX  1307,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MILKTESTER  wants  employment.  BOX  1308, 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milker:  De  Laval  or  Surge. 

Expert  on  feeding  cows.  Test  milker  for 
years.  Married.  No  family.  References.  BOX 
1309,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATION  Wanted:  Cook  housekeeper.  Ex¬ 

perienced.  References.  Small  adult  family  in 
country.  BOX  1310,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  49,  married,  children  six  and 

nine  wishes  steady  position;  good  working 
conditions.  Full  details  please.  BOX  1318, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  35,  experienced,  wants  job  on 

poultry  or  dairy  farm  in  New  York.  William 
Dorin,  R.  R.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  poultry  and  sheep  farming 

manager  seeks  permanent  employment.  27 
years  old.  Salomon,  287  Brighton  Beach  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURIST:  Desiring  position  in  feed, 
fertilizer  or  food.  Age  26,  college  graduate. 
References.  E.  Essner,  150  Clinton  Street, 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  tmd 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


SOUTEffiRN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


FLORIDA:  3,4  acre  homesites  $300.  Also  trailer 
sites  $10  month.  Near  town  and  good  fishing. 
John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker.  Inverness.  Fla. 

FOR  Sale;  Farm,  80  acres.  Will  sell  8-rooni 
house  separate,  cash  or  terms:  near  Green 
County.  BOX  1004,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

TWO  outstanding  dairy  farms,  finest  in  the 
State.  Terrific  layouts,  also  commercial  and 
industrial  values.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Will  sell  separately  or  jointly.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  AMherst  7-1101. _ 

175  ACRE  dairy  farm,  70  acres  tillable,  85 
acres  birdsfoot  trefoil.  Large  barn  stables 
40  cows.  Two  silos,  new  milk  house  with 
equipment,  tool  shed  and  garage.  Good  10- 
room  house  including  bath,  oil  fired  hot  water 
heat  in  every  room,  modern  kitchen  with  dish¬ 
washer,  120  gallon  hot  water  heater  with  210 
current.  Price  reasonable.  BOX  1206,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  75-acre  farm,  90  ft.  chicken  house, 
2-story  barn  and  cow  stable  built  of  stones 
and  bricks:  garage  for  cars  and  trucks,  work  shop 
and  tool  shed,  heated  two  2-story  7-room  houses 
partly  furnished,  built  of  stucco  and  stones 
with  fireplaces:  two  1-room  bungalows,  used 
to  keep  boarders,  good  for  childrens’  camp, 
must  sacrifice.  Price  cash  $16,000.  Louis  Kaifler, 
Box  45,  Cairo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY :  6.71  cwt.  3.6  milk  bulk  tank  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Particulars  write  or  call.  F. 
Schroeder,  U.  S.  17,  Church  View,  Virginia. 
Phone:  Saluda  8-4190, _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Within  70  miles  N.  Y.  City. 

Old  house,  or  foundation,  some  land,  well 
or  springwater  on  property.  BOX  1311,  Rural 
New _ Y  orker. _ 

WANTED:  Good  dairy  farm,  100  tillable  acres. 

Equipped  or  bare,  on  contract  or  will  rent 
with  option.  Give  complete  details  first  letter. 
BOX  1312,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MODERN  115  acre  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm.  Excellent  house  and  buildings.  Pond. 
Milk  income  $15,000  from  28  Holsteins.  Two 
tractors,  baler,  etc.  On  hard  road  convenient 
to  schools  and  town.  Beautifully  situated:  3'A 
hours  from  New  York  and  northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  $28,000.  BOX  1313,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

30  ACRE  farm,  6-room  house,  2-bedroom  ex¬ 
tension,  attic,  bath,  electricity,  good  barn, 
school  bus,  mail  route  by  door;  three  lakes 
near;  trout  strean  through  farm.  $5,000  terms, 
$4,500  cash.  Beatrice  Jones,  R.  3,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

BUNGALOW:  Country  village,  automatic  oil 
heat,  oak  floors,  combination  storms  and 
screens,  five  rooms;  also  two  unfinished  up¬ 
stairs.  garden,  bus  and  train  service.  Price 
$10,700.  Kenneth  Crewell,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


DUTCHESS  County;  300  acres.  Three  houses, 
three  streams,  pond,  barns,  two  silos.  Main 
house  modernized  Colonial  nine  rooms.  2*2 
baths.  Hot  water  oil  heat,  three  fireplaces. 
Connecticut  milk  market.  Annual  milk  check 
$27,500.  Price  $75,000  or  stocked  and  equipped 
$112,500.  Phone  Dorothy  Kistinger,  C.  Boos., 
Inc.,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  Volunteer  8-7457. 

COUPLE  seeks  frankfurter,  hamburger  con¬ 
cession.  Resort  or  amusement  area:  New 
York  or  New  England.  Charudy  Restaurant, 
R.  D.  2,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

RIVER  flat  farm:  130  acres,  high  state  culti¬ 
vation.  Two  barns.  Excellent  10-room  home. 
Stanley  Miller,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

132  ACRE  dairy  farm,  big  cow  barn,  modern 
home,  good  land  and  water  supply,  sold 
with  or  without  stock  and  machinery.  Contact 
John  Cukrovany,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Schaghticoke, 
New  York. 

FIVE  rooms,  bath,  garage,  unfinished:  imme¬ 

diate  occupation;  six  acres,  three  controlled 
depth  ponds;  walk  store:  bus  commute  N.Y.C. 
$6,500.  C.  Page,  Rt.  1,  Easton,  Pa. 

COMFORTABLE  retirement  homes,  nothing 

down.  List,  pictures.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2, 
Pennsylvania. 

MUST  sacrifice  eight  room  home,  bath,  all 

improvements,  double  garage,  about  one 
acre.  Write  Box  342,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

323  ACRES,  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  20 

miles  from  Olean,  N.  Y.  Two  houses,  new 
barn,  silo,  milk  house,  20x25  block  work  shop, 
and  machinery  shed;  22  head  cattle  and  farm 
machinery  for  $19,000.  If  interested  write 
Paul  Korzon,  R.  D.  1,  Shinglehouse,  Penna. 

EIGHT  room,  two  apartment  bungalow.  Patio, 

porch,  cellar,  fireplaces,  swimming,  less  than 
acre:  68  miles  N.  Y.  C.  $6,000  terms.  Pine  Bush 
4-1050  or  Rainbow  Ranch,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

WILL  sell  100  cow  dairy  herd  and  equipment 

and  lease  400  acre  farm  2,500-lb.  base  averag¬ 
ing  $4,000  per  month.  Box  202,  Rt.  2,  Holly 
Hill,  South  Carolina. 

FARMS;  Bare  and  equipped.  Many  fine  list- 

ings,  50  to  600  acres.  Central  New  York 
State.  Engle,  Broker,  Oriskany  Falls  2798. 
Milton  C.  Engle,  Box  302,  Oriskany  Falls, 
New  York. 

GROCERY,  beer  license,  new  developing, 
Geneva  location,  worth  price  asked.  Poultry 
farm,  hatchery  20,000  capacity,  2,000  capacity 
breeding  coop.  Two  acres.  Modern  home. 
Keuka  Lake  area.  Also  farms.  Write  Perry. 
Broker,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  I.  Webb,  Salesman. 

GENEVA,  N.  Y.;  256  acre  cattle  or  dairy 

farm.  Under  scientific  cultivation  for  five 
generations.  On  U.  S.  highway  between  two 
historic  Finger  Lakes  towns.  Continual  water 
supply.  Fine  buildings.  Realistic  price.  One 
of  most  productive  Ontario  County  farms. 
Mac  Queen  Realty  Co.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 
Phone :  GR  3-0670. 

FOR  Sale:  Best  equipped  chicken  farm  on 

Long  Island.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write  R.  P. 
Silleck  Agency,  Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone: 
PEconic  4-6786. 

934  ACRE  farm,  five  acres  suited  to  blue¬ 

berries;  two  acres  in  blueberries.  House 
with  thre  apartments,  also  5-room  bungalow. 
Rented  now.  Near  U.  S.  Rt.  30.  $17,000.  Edward 
Fieri,  Chesilhurst,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  288  acres,  138  tillable.  In  sassafras 
sandy  loam;  balance  in  good  timber,  large 
new  building,  105  x46  ft.  8-room  house,  modern 
convenience:  $27,500,  Harry  W.  Bartsch, 

Smyrna,  Delaware.  Phone:  7275. 

FLORIDA’S  finest  trailer  sites;  Beautifully 

wooded,  80  by  100  feet.  Payable  $20  cash 
and  $20  monthly.  In  famous  Panama  City  Gulf 
Resort  Area.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing,  all 
sports.  Also  lovely  Lake  Center  homesites,  low 
prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

GROCERY  and  meat  market  for  sale.  Fully 

equipped  and  stocked.  Beer  license.  Excellent 
location.  Retiring.  Make  offer.  BOX  52,  Man- 
hasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MAINE  dairy  farm,  650  acres,  75  registered 
Ayrshires,  fully  equipped,  centrally  located. 
Asking  $45,000.  Hawes  Agency,  Benton  Sta¬ 
tion,  Maine. 

WANTED;  Florida  lot  or  acreage  (unre- 

stricted):  cash,  time  payment  or  exchange 
for  land  near  Lake  Chautauqua.  Russell 
Richards,  Chautanqua,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm;  Approximately  398 
acres,  about  250  open.  Four  stall  milking 
parlor  for  Washington,  D,  C.  market.  Loafing 
sheds,  three  silos,  tenant  house.  Real  nice  4- 
bedroom  home,  central  heat,  two  baths.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  value  for  $42,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  'Virginia. 

T  v.  '-'JunLxj,  Biocery  store  ana  mar- 

located  in  South  Jersey-Delaware 
Valley  area;  a  growing  and  prosperous  com- 
*’^?iP?ty,  intersection  of  five  roads  located 
within  500  yards  of  a  large  park  and  lake 
with  cottages  and  within  two  miles  of  two 
lakes  with  cottages,  one  owned  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Building  in  good 
store_  air-conditioned,  no  opposition 
within  four  miles.  Two  gas  pumps  out  in 
front;  a  real  money  maker.  Owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  person  for  the  last  52  years;  now 
retiring.  BOX  1317,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HENDERSON,  Maryland:  Five  room  house  on 
28  acres,  good  ground;  $5,900.  BOX  1319. 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CHESTERTOWN,  Maryland:  New  brick  dwell¬ 
ing  on  30  acres,  cost  $12,000  to  construct. 
Basement  base  board  oil  heat.  Price  $13,500. 
BOX  1320,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Wooded  acreage,  allweather  road. 

electricity  and  telephone  available;  central 
or  southern  N.  Y.  State.  W.  E.  Gardner, 
Long  Branch  Road,  Liverpool,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale;  Eight  room  modernized  house,  ex¬ 

cellent  condition,  five  minutes  walk  from 
town.  Large  lawn,  garage.  W.  A.  Defendorf, 
Moravia.  New  York. _ 

LAKE  frontage,  pine  grove  36  acres.  Large 
colonial  (brick)  house;  five  cottages:  garage; 
utility  buildings:  paved  road;  $22,000,  Mary 
Cummings,  Salesman,  Putnam  Station,  N.  Y. 
Blanche  Mosler,  Realtor.  Telephone  2343. 


I6V2  ACRES,  five  room  house,  water,  elec- 
tricity.  Ideal  for  dog  kennel,  chicken  farm. 
A.  K.  Brennan,  Route  1,  Crewe,  Virginia. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 
Katonah,  N  .Y. _ _ _ 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 

frame  of  new  very  light,  delicious,  comb. 
Five  pounds  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid. 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

TREE-RIPENED  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Bushel  oranges  $6.00;  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25.  Add  50 
cents  west  of  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove.  Largo,  Florida. 


WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  the  area’s  finest  quality, 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  best 
varieties  in  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
Blossom  honey:  tropical  candies,  marmalades 
and  jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th. 
Write  now  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 
Company,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River 
City,  Florida. 


LIGHT  clover  honey;  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples:  Two  pounds  $1.70; 

four  pounds  $3.30  postpaid.  L.  W.  Denlinger, 
Clayton,  Ohio. 


LIGHT  Clover  Honey:  Five  pound  pail  liquid 
$1.95;  10  pound  pail  fine  granulated  $3.75; 

6-  5's  liquid  $9.00.  Above  prep.aid.  Sixty  pound 
can  fine  granulated  clover  $10.80;  60  pound  can 
liquid  $11.20;  60  pound  can  Fall  Flower  $10.20. 
Five  or  more  $9.60  @.  All  60’s  F.  O.  B.  George 
Hand,  Route  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  New;  Gordon’s  hcr.-.cmadc 
stretched  peanut  brittle.  Thin  with  p.cnty 
of  peanuts.  With  that  old  fashioned  molasses 
taste.  $1.00  per  pound  prepaid  available  to 
April  15.  Delicious.  Try  it.  Send  money  orders 
to:  Gordon’s  Candy  Company,  Route  1,  Green- 
wich.  New  York  (Washington  County). 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ELDERLY  gentleman  seeks  country 

BOX  1314,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


board. 


COUPLE,  elderly,  likes  to  share  home, 

country  atmosphere  welcome,  can  render 
light  work,  cooking.  BOX  1315,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


LEADER  House,  118  Pleasant,  Bennington, 

Vermont.  Privileges,  Warm. _ $3q_  monthly. 

WE'LL  care  for  elderly  people  in  my  hom.e. 

Have  all  equipment.  In  the  sunny 
state.  214  North  Third,  Leesburg.  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PIPE  smoking  or  natural  leaf  chewing  tobacco: 

Five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Star 
Farms.  Ralston,  Tennessee.  _ 

OLD  automobile,  any  age  or  condition.  Write 

description  and  price  to  Hoffmeister,  P.  O. 
Box  7,  Point  of  Rocks,  Maryland. _ 

DAIRY  hay  and  timothy,  wheat  straw,  ear 

corn.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly,  137  East 
Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Telephone 
HO  9-2885. _ _ 

SAWDUST  and  shavings,  loose  trailer  load 

deliveries.  Also  dry  baled  shavings  to  any 
point  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  J.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Telephone  Forest  5-7755. 

WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 

any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  for  cash:  Old  letters  and  books 

about  the  West.  Civil  War  books  and  col¬ 
lections,  old  interesting  military  or  frontier 
experiences.  Coins  or  anything  early  American 
for  my  private  collection.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

QUALITY  hay  for  sale:  First  cutting  alfalfa- 

broome  and  alfalfa-clover-broome  hay,  new 
seeding,  early  cut,  dried  on  wagon  hay  drier. 
Legume-broome  mixture  and  straight  broome 
hay.  Also  straw.  At  barn  Hall  Farm,  North 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509. _ 

CHOICE  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telepohne  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. _ 

WANTED:  One  to  four  wagon  wheels.  Write 
Hazen  Ross,  Sea  Cliff,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  100  tons  good  baled  hay.  $20  per 

ton.  Kenneth  Anderson,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 

COLLECTOR  pays  top  prices  for  stamps,  old 

envelopes,  your  stamps  held  intact  await¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  our  high  cash  offer.  Collec¬ 
tions,  odd  lots  anything  in  stamps.  Edward 
F.  Galvin,  22  Forest  Ave.,  Hastings-On-Hi:dson, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  60  tons  good  early  cut  hay,  alfalfa 

clover  and  timothy.  Evergreen  Farm, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Old  5-2091. _ 

FOR  Sale:  4,000  bales,  good  quality,  early 

cut  mixed  hay.  Oliver  Cleghorn,  Cuba,  N. 
Y.  Telephone  Cuba  592-Ml. _ 

“AIDS  for  Martha’’  Cook  Book  “from  the 

Maids  of  Merrimac,  Massachusetts' ',  206 

pages,  heavy  paper,  nicely  bound.  Sponsored 
by  the  Women  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
$1.00  postpaid.  Rev.  Ernest  Allan,  42  Church 
St.,  Merrimac,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Iron  Colonial  type  electric  street 

lights.  Ideal  for  farms.  Charles  G.  Ort,  245 
Main  St.,  Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. _ 

CHOICE  hay  for  sale,  all  grades.  Forrest  H. 

Nourse,  Electrical  and  Plumbing  Company, 
Smethport,  Penna.  _ 

Milk  tank  300  gallons.  Cherry -Burrell,  used  only 

five  months.  Write  Percival,  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


VAN  DALE  silo  unloader:  New  machine,  never 

used.  Complete  with  motors  and  booster 
unit.  Fits  14-ft.  or  16-ft.  silo.  Quit  farming, 
will  sacrifice.  $750.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Allen- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Hay.  Write  kind,  and  price.  Sol. 

Schultz,  Honesdale,  Penna. _ 

QUILT  Pieces:  Beautiful  colors,  lbs.  $1.00; 

ZVi  lbs.  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


tor  sale.  Harry  Snarpe, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  772-R-2. 


vjouverneur. 


WANTED:  Strange  freaks  such  as:  calves. 

pigs,  poultry;  also  Albinoes.  Fays  .Animal 
Farm,  Madrid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Model  A  Ford,  two  doer  louring, 
roadster  pickup,  parts  or  bodies.  K.  W. 
Powers,  330  Lincoln  Road,  Walpole.  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  Pump  organ.  Louis  Kupris,  Sher¬ 

burne,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  complete  maple  syrup  evapo¬ 
rators,  gathering  and  storage  tanks,  500 
buckets,  900  bales  good  hay,  40c  a  bale, 
David  Akeley,  Sinclairville,  N.  'Y.  Phone: 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FH.\  Spec?.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  01  Eirtra  Heax^y 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
Request  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51-^Pioneers  ui  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Bvy 
Be  Sore  You  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Edge 
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SEE  YOUR  LOCAL.  DEALER 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  SOth  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  'Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It  Works  for  You  the  Year  Around 


Unexcelled  for  logging  and  woods  work,  the  powerful  and 
widely  useful  John  Deere  "420"  Crawler  (5-roller  model)  is 
shown  piling  logs  with  a  62  Dozer. 


JOHN  DEERE  420  CRAWLER 

A  Money-Maker  for  Farming, 
Logging,  and  Many  Other  Jobs 


pASY-HANDLlNG,  powerful,  and  economical — the  John  Deere  “420” 
^  Crawler  puts  year-around  money-making  power  into  your  hands.  It’s  an 
all-weather  worker  that  goes  where  wheel  tractors  “fear  to  tread,”  gets  into 
fields  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  combines  big  daily  work  output  with  low 
costs.  No  wonder  it’s  America’s  No.  1  Crawler  in  the  3-4  plow  class. 


Big-capacity  tillage  tools  are  easily  handled  by  the  powerful  "420"  Crawler. 
It's  pictured  with  a  66  4-bottom  plow.  Such  an  outfit  works  big  acreage 
daily,  without  compacting  soil. 


Widely  Useful 

On  rough,  hilly  ground,  ice,  slippery  sod,  hard  soil,  mud — on  the  farm 
and  in  the  woods  .  .  ,  the  “420”  Crawler  stays  on  the  job  with  sure-footed 
stability  and  tremendous  lugging  power.  It  handles  a  wide  variety  of  hy¬ 
draulically  controlled  drawn,  integral,  PTO,  and  belt  equipment.  It’s  ideal 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  work,  logging,  constructing  dams,  terraces,  and 
trench  silos,  land  clearing,  road  maintenance,  etc.  It  pulls  a  4-bottom  plow 
in  most  soils,  and  other  big-capacity  tillage  tools. 

Speed  Is  Increased 

A  brand-new  feature  is  the  stepped-up  first-gear  speed  of  1-1/8  mph, 
with  top  speed  of  7-1/4  mph.  Strength  of  certain  vital  parts  has  been  in¬ 
creased  for  long  life  and  better  performance.  To  help  you  work  even  faster, 
you  can  have  a  heavy-duty  3-point  hitch  .  .  .  direction  reverser  .  .  ,  5-speed 
transmission  .  .  .  speed-boosting  auxiliary  foot  throttle.  With  a  separate 
clutch-brake  unit  for  each  track,  you  can  turn  the  compact,  agile  “420” 
Crawler  with  4-roIler  tracks  in  a  six-foot  radius. 

Economy — All  the  Way 

The  first  cost  is  low,  compared  with  other  track-type  tractors.  Fuel  econ¬ 
omy  is  exceptional.  And  you’ll  get  years  of  dependable  service  with  low  up¬ 
keep.  A  full  line  of  low-cost  working  equipment  is  available.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  demonstrate. 


JOHN  DEERE 

Wherever  Crops  Grow,  There's  a  Growing 
Demand  for  John  Deere  Farm  Equipment" 


420  UTILITY 


The  low-built, 
easy-handling  2-3 
plow  John  Deere 
“420”  Utility  Trac¬ 
tor  is  ideal  for  vine¬ 
yard,  orchard,  haul¬ 
ing,  haying,  and 
other  field  work.  It’s 
economical,  too,  with 
low  first  cost,  low 
fuel  cost,  and  low  upkeep  cost.  The  “420”  Utility  is  pictured  in 
a  vineyard  with  a  Gyramor  rotary  cutter.  Power  steering  is 
among  the  many  modern  features  available. 


The  John  Deere 
Credit  Plan  makes  it 
easy  for  you  to  pay 
for  a  tractor  as  it  earns 
money  for  you. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


I 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  C37  j 


L 


Please  send  free  information  on: 
□  John  Deere  "420"  Crawler 
r~l  "420"  Utility  Tractor 


Name _ _ _ 

□  Student 

R.R. _ 

Town  _ 

Pro  vince _ _ _ 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


FEBRUARY  15.  1958 


The  Sap  Will  Soon  Be  Flowing 


Nw  III  Nttifi'y  Feeils 
Why  Ftglit  The  Gypsy  Moth? 
Northepst  Dairy  Bloc  Formed 


Electricity  -  One  of  The  Best  Doiry  Hoiids  Available  2 


M’- 


An  effective  ventilating  system  is  not  at  all  One  proof  of  the  value  of  electricity  on  dairy  farms  Once  the  silage  is  brought  down  by  the  tin- 

difficult  to  install  and  it  pays  for  itself  soon  comes  when  cows  are  fed  mow-dried  hay.  High  in  protein  loader,  it  is  easily  distributed  to  the  herd  by 
in  healthier,  more  comfortable  cows.  and  carotene,  it  is  most  palatable  to  the  herd.  an  electrically  powered  feed  auger-conveyor. 


SITUATION  WANTED: 


^^Steady  Dairy  Hand  Seeks  Work.”— £'/ectHcity 


By  L.  H.  HAMMOND 


HE  electric  line  is  the  lifeline  of 
profitable  dairy  farms  today. 
The  whole  electrical  system, 
including  the  water  system,  is 
the  main  current  so  vital  to 
today’s  agricultural  operations. 
Water  and  electricity,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  handmaidens  one  to  the 
other. 

If  they  are  to  be  effective,  however,  both  the 
electric  and  the  water  systems  must  be  able 
to  deliver  all  the  power  and  water  the  farmer 
wants.  This  is  basic  and  cannot  be  neglected. 
The  water  system  cannot  do  the  job  intended 
for  it  if  its  capacity  is  too  small;  neither  will 
the  electric  system  be  delivering  truly  full 
barnpower  if  it  does  not  satisfy  the  needs  of 
present  operations  and  also  contribute  to 
growth.  Longe-range  planning  is  important. 
Once  the  source  is  provided,  an  electric  pump 
can  be  employed  to  take  water  under  pressure 
to  any  area  toward  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  farm. 

When  considering  a  water  system  for  the 
farm,  we  think  first  usually  of  the  stock.  Clean, 
palatable  water  is  essential  to  their  lives  and 
to  the  production  of  quality  milk.  Whether  the 
cattle  are  in  a  stable  or  in  a  loafing  shed,  auto¬ 
matic  drinking  cups  best  provide  for  their 
needs.  In  the  loafing  shed  where  water  is  usu¬ 
ally  exposed  to  freezing  temperatures,  electric 
heating  cable  and  other  types  of  heating  de¬ 
vices  can  with  great  benefit  keep  cups  from 
freezing.  They  also  can  maintain  the  water  at 
just  the  right  temperature  for  maximum  con¬ 
sumption. 

Heat  and  Light  for  the  Farm 

Meeting  health  requirements,  improving  the 
quality  of  milk,  and  increasing  productivity  of 
operations  have  all  created  an  ever-growing 
need  for  hot  water  on  dairy  farms.  It  is  in 
meeting  these  challenges  that  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  water  and  electricity  is  best  realized. 


A  well-equipped  farm  shop  can  save  plenty  of 
time  and  expense.  It  is  virtually  a  necessity  on 
today’s  mechanized  farms.  Electrically  operated 
tools  turn  “mountains  into  molehills.” 


The  electric  water  heater  has,  almost  without 
doubt,  created  the  greatest  savings  in  man¬ 
hours  that  have  been  achieved  on  the  dairy 
farm. 

Health  requirements  call  for  ample  use  of 
both  cold  and  hot  water,  of  course.  Stables, 
milking  parlors  and  milk  houses  must  be  hosed 
down  regularly;  animals  must  be  kept  clean. 
Hot  water  facilitates  and  accelerates  operations 
as  much  as  anything  else  on  the  dairy  farm. 
It  is  virtually  indispensable  today  in  feeding 
and  management.  It  is  a  great  help  in  breed¬ 
ing,  too,  for  both  the  inseminator  and  the 
veterinarian.  A  great  change  has  been  made 
in  milking  practices  in  recent  years.  Faster 
milking  has  come  to  the  fore,  and  there  has 
been  improvement  in  the  care  and  cooling  of 
milk.  In  the  whole  operation,  therefore,  hot 
water  is  vital.  Milking  machines  today  are,  of 
course,  commonplace,  but  now  they  can  be 
integrated  with  pipeline  milking,  electrically 
refrigerated  tank  coolers  and  other  new  prac¬ 
tices  and  tools  that  have  been  tailored  to  meet 
individual  dairy  farm  needs. 

Another  basic  need  for  today’s  dairying 
is  light.  It  should  be  adequate  for  “all  seeing 
tasks.”  Yet  lighting  is  often  taken  for  granted 
to  such  an  extent  that  good  lighting  is  often 
overlooked.  Proper  illumination  assures  sani¬ 
tary  practices,  creates  safe  working  conditions 
and  brings  a  great  measure  of  satisfaction  at 
low  cost.  Both  outside  and  inside,  carefully 
planned  lighting  really  pays  off.  Outside  it 
gives  light  for  both  early  morning  and  evening 
chores;  inside  it  provides  the  best  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Yard  lighting  keeps  prowlers  away,  is 
a  cheerful  invitation  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  gives  the  farm  a  warmth  and  friendliness 
at  all  times. 

How  Best  to  Fill  the  Need  for  More 

Manpower 

Literally  for  pennies  an  hour,  electrical  ener¬ 
gy  furnishes  light,  heat  and  power  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  tasks  that  formerly  consumed  untold 
man-hours.  But  what  about  costs  for  all  this 
electrification?  Let’s  talk  a  little  shirtsleeve 
economics.  No  one  wants  the  dairy  farmer  to 
be  in  the  position  of  the  householder  who 
bought  so  many  economical  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  that  he  had  to  limit  his  food  and  rent 
budget  to  pay  for  them.  You  are  not  going  to 
gain  much  unless  every  major  electrical  ex¬ 
penditure  is  the  result  of  sound  planning.  The 
economic  challenge  here  is  that  only  through 
increased  output  per  man-hour  can  today’s 
dairy  farmer  meet  the  demands  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  market.  How  well  he  achieves  increased 
output  per  man-hour  in  large  measure  deter¬ 
mines  the  success  of  his  operation;  in  large 
measure,  too,  this  depends  upon  the  profit¬ 
able  use  of  electrical  equipment.  It  has  been 
said  that  labor  efficiency  is  the  farmer’s  No.  1 
problem,  that  he  needs  more  power  per  man.  In 


the  future,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
use  more  power  equipment. 

Although  there  are  fluctuations  in  the  labor 
market,  very  few  persons  today  will  argue 
against  the  long-term  prediction  that  the  farm¬ 
er  will  use  less  and  less  hired  help  and  more 
and  more  automation  as  time  goes  on.  Auto¬ 
matic  operations  will  attract  good  hired  help. 
The  modern  barn  cleaner,  for  example,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  desirable  place  of  employment  to 
many  hired  hands.  The  trend  to  more  mechan¬ 
ized  and  probably  larger  farms  does  not  mean 
the  family  farm  is  on  the  way  out,  however. 
Rather,  the  family  farm  is  adjusting  itself  to 
modern  technology  and  mechanization. 


I: 


Value  of  Equipment  in  Terms  of  Return| 
ON  Investment 


Even  now  the  dairy  farmer  must  compete  in 
the  local  industrial  market,  and  he  can  hardly - 
any  longer  afford  to  have  a  man  operating  a 
pitchfork.  In  upstate  New  York  there  is  a  say-‘: 
ing  that  “in  this  competitive  market  you  can't 
make  hay  on  Saturday.”  Today’s  dairy  farmer 
is  a  businessman;  his  farm  is  a  complex  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  calling  for  a  high  order  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  skills,  executive 
ability,  and  a  concentration  of  capital  equip- i 
ment.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  able  services  to  guide ; 
him  in  his  operations  and  planning.  The  county 
agent,  neighbors  who  exchange  experiences  • 
through  such  organizations  as  the  Grange  and 
Farm  Bureau,  and  farm  service  representatives 
all  stand  ready  to  help  him  get  the  most  for  ; 
his  invested  dollar.  All  have  a  keen  interest  in  | 
trying  to  make  dairy  operation  truly  profitable.  | 
Thousands  of  case  histories  show  that  the  in- 1 
stallation  of  electrical  equipment  substantially  • 
increases  production  and  cuts  labor  costs.  The  ’ 
farmer,  of  course,  cannot  get  all  of  his  equip: 
ment  at  once,  so  it  is  important  that  he  acquire  t 
it  in  the  order  of  greatest  return  for  the . 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


James  Mfg.  Co. 

A  flip  of  the  switch  can  replace  the  twice-a-dayi 
climb  of  the  silo  and  the  many  hours  of  laborious* 
shovelling.  Electrically  powered  silage  imloaders{ 
are  real  time  and  labor  savers  on  dairy  farms.^ 
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Renovate  the  Poultry  House 


By  H.  W.  HICKISH 


MPROVEMENT  and  expansion  of  poul¬ 
try  housing  may  spell  the  difference 
between  profitable  and  sub-marginal 
operation.  Large  farms  secure  the 
best  efficiency  of  production  and  ulti¬ 
mately  show  the  greatest  profits, 
'during  poor  years,  the  larger  places  show  least 
loss.  The  poultry  farm  must  have  substantial 
size  if  it  is  to  survive  in  this  era  of  high  effi¬ 
ciency  and  intense  competition. 

Because  this  year  will  be  more  profitable 
than  some  others,  perhaps  it  will  be  a  good 
year  in  which  to  improve  plant  size  and  efficien¬ 
cy.  1958  should  be  a  time  to  renovate,  modern¬ 
ize,  and  enlarge,  with  prudence,  of  course. 

Many  farms  still  possess  good  frame  poultry 
houses  standing  on  footings  crumbling  because 
they  were  originally  constructed  of  poor  con¬ 
crete  or  were  not  placed  beneath  the  frost  line. 
When  the  functional  building  is  still  service¬ 
able,  why  not  jack  it  up  and  brace  it  so  that 
the  old  footing  and  foundation  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  new  ones  constructed?  The  mix  for 


For  both  remodelling  and  new  construction,  the 
solar  system  of  housing  is  worth  considering.  It 
utilizes  large  double-pane  windows  facing  south 
and  an  overhang  for  summer  shade. 


a  concrete  footing  is  one  part  cement,  two  and 
three-fourths  parts  sand,  and  four  parts  stone. 
The  footings  for  nearly  all  poultry  houses 
should  be  about  16  inches  wide.  If  houses  are 
more  than  two  stories  high  or  are  built  on 
sand,  however,  the  footings  may  need  to  be 
slightly  thicker  and  deeper.  They  should  be 
placed  below  the  frost  line.  One  would  not  like¬ 
ly  encounter  any  serious  difficulty  if  the  foot¬ 
ings  were  placed  at  a  depth  of  three  feet. 

When  replacing  these  underpinings,  the  new 
footing  is  usually  of  poured  concrete  and  the 
foundation  concrete  block.  The  depth  of  the 
footing  needs  to  be  enough  to  leave  space  for 
a  specific  number  of  courses  of  block,  each 
course  occupying  eight  inches  when  set.  Any 
slight  variation  when  the  wall  is  dropped  into 
position  by  removal  of  the  jack  or  braces  may 
be  take  care  of  with  shims. 

Where  old  sills  are  rotted  or  damaged,  they 
should  be  replaced.  A  new  sill  is  often  con¬ 
structed  of  two  2  X  4’s  with  staggered  joints. 
When  the  wall  is  in  place,  set  anchor  bolts  in 
the  blocks  at  six-  to  eight-foot  intervals  by  first 
drilling  a  hole  in  the  sill  over  a  core  in  the 
block.  Then  place  a  bolt  upward  loosely  in  the 
sill  with  the  head  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
inches  down  in  the  core.  Thereafter  fill  the 
core  with  cement. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  waterproof  founda¬ 
tions.  This  is  done  before  dirt  is  pushed  in  to 
grade  level,  and  about  the  best  method  is  to 
spread  hot  asphalt  or  tar  over  the  entire  foot¬ 
ing  and  foundation. 

Many  otherwise  good  poultry  buildings  have 
poor  first  floors.  If  they  are  dirt,  it  is  desirable 
to  cover  them  with  concrete.  The  floor  needs 
first  a  bed  of  stone  four  to  six  inches  thick  to 
provide  drainage  and  to  insulate  from  the  cold 
earth.  A  good  mix  for  such  floors  is  one  part 
cement,  two  and  one-fourth  sand,  and  three 
parts  stone.  Spread  it  to  a  depth  of  four  inches. 
In  houses  with  old  floors  crumbling,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  be  capped.  This  includes  lay¬ 
ing  down  30-pound  felt  and  sealing  the  laps 


It  is  important  that  footings  be  placed  beneath 
the  frost  line.  Thereafter  concrete  blocks  can  be 
anchored  to  them  and  laid  up  in  economical 
construction. 

with  asphalt.  Over  this  is  poured  one  to  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  a  1-  1%-  2  con¬ 
crete  mix.  The  stone  size  should  be  less  than 
three-fourths  inch.  Finish  all  concrete  floors 
with  a  steel  trowel.  It  prevents  litter  sticking, 
thus  making  cleaning  operations  easier. 

Older  buildings  usually  have  walls  without 
insulation.  These  provide  problems  of  wet 
litter,  frozen  combs,  frozen  water  pipes,  and 
dirty  eggs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  insulate  frame 
poultry  houses;  but  block  houses  are  some¬ 
what  of  a  problem.  Several  types  of  insulation 
may  be  used :  fill,  batts  and  blankets,  rigid 
boards,  and  reflective  insulators.  In  houses  that 
have  not  been  insulated  before,  it  is  usually 
wise  to  use  batts  and  blankets  or  fill.  Batts  and 
blankets  are  best  used  in  houses  which  have 
studs  either  16  or  24  inches  apart.  Only  the 
full-thick  materials  should  be  purchased.  Near¬ 
ly  all  have  a  vapor  barrier,  thus  eliminating 
problems  of  moisture  condensation  within  the 
wall.  Where  studs  do  not  conform,  use  fill- 
type  materials  like  mica  or  rock-wool  pellets. 
These  are  poured  between  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  finishes.  Make  certain  that  spaces  in  the 
wall  are  completely  filled  bottom  to  top  as  well 
as  over  and  under  windows.  To  provide  some 
vapor  barrier,  paint  the  inside  finish  with  a 
metallic  paint. 

Experience  generally  indicates  that  the  re¬ 
flective  insulators  are  excellent  during  hot 
weather  but  less  so  during  cold.  Since  the  poul- 
tryman’s  problem  really  arises  during  cold 
weather,  reflective  insulators  should  not  be 
used  alone  but  rather  in  combination  with 

(  Continued  on  Page  29  ) 


Whafs  New  iu  Poultry  Feeds? 


By  E.  I.  ROBERTSON 


OMPLETE  poultry  rations  are  gaining 
more  popularity  because  of  increased 
use  of  mechanical  feeders,  mass 
medication  through  feed,  and  better 
understanding  of  nutrient  needs  of 
today’s  better-bred  flocks.  The  com- 
tions  now  available  permit  far  better 
performance  than  the  all-mash  feeds  of  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago.  The  use  of  these  is  largely  responsible 
for  realization  of  the  bred-in  potential  of  mod¬ 
ern  broiler,  layer  and  turkey  strains.  Mash  and 
grain  feeding  for  layers,  of  course,  has  given 
good  results  for  many  years.  It  permits  the  use 
of  home-grown  and  locally  produced  grains  and 
provides  the  variety  needed  for  maximum  feed 
intake.  The  chief  limitation  of  mash  and  grain 
feeding  is  in  the  proportion  of  mash  to  grain. 
Too  frequently  a  fixed  ratio  is  followed  regard¬ 
less  of  the  season,  age  of  the  flock  and  produc¬ 
tion  level.  Also,  many  pullet  flocks  are  forced 
to  produce  eggs  at  the  expense  of  body  weight 
because  too  little  grain  is  fed  during  the  early 
part  of  their  productive  life.  A  complete  ration 
is  more  certain  to  provide  adequate  and  com¬ 
plete  nutrition  throughout  the  egg  production 
period.  Today’s  complete  high-energy  rations 
do  not  require  grain,  but  they  do  provide  a 
margin  of  safety  that  permits  feeding  two  to 
four  pounds  of  grain  daily  per  100  birds  to 
keep  the  litter  stirred. 

For  starting  chicks  and  for  broiler  produc¬ 
tion,  complete  feeds  are  almost  universally 
used.  Most  broiler  flocks  receive  preventive 
medication  throughout  their  entire  growing 
period  in  complete  rations.  These  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fed  as  crumbles  or  pellets,  making  it  im¬ 
practical  to  feed  grain  as  a  supplement.  The  in- 
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creasing  trend  to  pelleted  feed  has  increased 
the  changeover  to  complete  rations.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  pellets  over  mash  were  greater 
with  low  energy,  fibrous  feeds  than  they  are 
today  with  concentrated  high-energy  rations. 
Because  birds  can  consume  their  daily  feed  re¬ 
quirements  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  pellets 
usually  increase  cannibalism.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  debeaking  broiler  chicks  and  by 
using  anti-picking  sprays  and  pastes.  The  main 
advantage  of  pellets  is  in  their  maintenance  of 
maximum  feed  intake  in  large  flocks  during 
extreme  weather  conditions. 

Preventive  medication  became  practical  with 
the  availability  of  anti-coccidial  drugs  a  decade 
ago.  By  continuously  feeding  a  low  level  of 
specific  drugs,  in-feed  protection  can  be  in¬ 
sured  against  coccidiosis.  By  preventing  severe 
outbreaks,  high  loss  is  eliminated.  Because  few 
people  ever  treat  this  disease  effectively  after 
symptoms  appear — and  effectiveness  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  prompt  treatment — continuous  feed¬ 
ing  of  a  low-level  drug  provides  ideal  cocci¬ 
diosis  insurance  without  interfering  with  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  immunity. 

Widespread  use  of  built-up  litter  and  the 
use  of  antibiotics  in  poultry  feeding  have 
caused  intestinal  worms  to  increase  in  impor¬ 
tance.  One  corrective,  phenothiazine,  was  un¬ 
palatable  and  often  caused  a  decrease  in  feed 
intake  and  occasionally  a  slump  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  availability  of  piperazine  now  per¬ 
mits  a  flock  to  be  wormed  without  interfering 
with  feed  intake.  It  immobilizes  worms,  permit¬ 
ting  their  explosion.  The  gentle  action  of  piper¬ 
azine  is  believed  to  prevent  or  retard  migra¬ 
tion  of  worms,  too.  A  one-day  feeding  with  a 


Nutrition  during  illness  can  be  assured  by  a  rein¬ 
forced  feed  ivith  special  antibiotics  and  vitamins. 
It  bridges  the  period  of  stress. 


piperazine  wormer  eliminates  large  round- 
worms  in  poultry  flocks.  The  treatment  is  re¬ 
peated  at  monthly  intervals  by  many  poultry- 
men. 

Fats  and  oils  are  excellent  sources  of  energy 
for  poultry,  furnishing  about  two  and  a  half 
times  the  amount  of  corn.  Large  quantities  of 
animal  fat  became  available  when  detergents 
were  developed  and  when  suitable  antioxidants 
to  prevent  rancidity  became  available.  When 
one  per  cent  fat  is  added  to  poultry  feeds  it 
increases  the  energy  level  of  them  without  add¬ 
ing  appreciably  to  their  cost.  At  present  prices, 
however,  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent  in 
broiler  rations  is  not  justified.  Higher  levels 
greatly  improve  feed  performance,  but  they 
reduce  pigmentation  and  may  increase  costs  of 
(  Continued  on  Page  29 ) 
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Sensation  Hybrid  Cucumbers 


•HARRIS  SCCDS 

FINE  QUALITY--  -  DISEASE  RESISTANCE 
HEAVY  YIELDS 

From  early  Summer  until  Fall  frosts,  the  sturdy 
disease  resistant  vines  of  this  outstanding  hybrid 
produce  heavy  yields  of  attractive,  eight  inch,  medi¬ 
um  daik  green  cylindrical  cucumbers.  The  firm,  white 
flesh  is  crisp  and  mild.  We  recommend  Sensation 
Hybrid  Cucumbers  highly  for  both  home  and 
market  gardeners. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

195S  CATALOG  wm/imdij 


Yours 


GAPDIN  6U' 


^.HuneriM, 


I^CI  i  V’C  COLOR 
■VCLLI  ^  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

Dliic  Q^'namenta!  Shrubs,  Shade 
riUo  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  78  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

KELLY  BROS _ 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  R  2-15,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  I 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata-  | 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  . 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus-  I 
tomers:  your  '58  catalog  is  on  the  way.)  | 

Name .  I 

Address . 

City  . .'State .  | 

Enclose  50^  West  of  the  Mississippi  • 


tall — only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Balsam 
Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  iilustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  8  In. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  HX-23S,  Pr>’eburg,  Maine 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Write  now  for  big  FREE 
Color  Catalog  —  supply 
limited.  Great  values  in 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Perennials,  Evergree  ns. 
Sturdy,  strong-rooted 
stock.  Northen  grown  on 
600  acres  in  Dansville,  and  priced  right! 
Guaranteed  to  grow  and  true  to  name.  Free 
stock  for  early  orders.  Our  74th  Year. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

17  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2. 
7.  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus- 

_  trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 

sent  free.  WriteT'BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

BOX  R-228,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRIES 

- - 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WILL  AMAZE  YOU  WITH  THEIR 
SIZE  AND  BEAUTY.  Spikes  3  to 
4  ft.  tall.  Guaranteed  to  bloom. 
THE  CHARMING,  NEW 
AMERICAN  SHAMROCK 
Wonderful  for  hanging  boskets, 
pots,  window  boxes,  borders, 
flower  beds.  Gorgeous  rose- 
pink  blooms  with  foliage  like 
o  four  leaf  dover.  Blossoms  in 
5  or  6  weeks. 

49c  VALUE  FOR  ONLY  25c 
As  A  Special  Inducement  for  you  to 
plant  Jung’s  famous  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  we 
will  send  you  6  of  these  grand  Gladioli, 

3  American  Shamrock  Bulbs  plus  o  pkt.  of 
the  Brilliant  Blaze  Zinnia,  the  "All  America" 

Winner,  ALL  FOR  25c.  Also  beautiful  catalog 
of  seed,  nursery  bargains.  Includes  premium 
coupon.  Catalog  only  on  request. 

J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  63 


Randolph,  Wis. 


DWARF 
FRUIT 
TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space,  full 
sized  fruit,  begin  fruiting  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Enjoy 
delicious  fruit  from  your  own  trees.  We  have  dwarf 
peach,  apple,  pear  and  new  North  Star  cherry. 
Also  new  grapes,  berries,  nut  trees  fruit  trees, 
blueberries,  strawbereries,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 
Miller’s  color  catalog  FREE. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  123  seed  CpCIT' 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  r  l»  1 1 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept.  399  Rockford.  ILL 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  ameorted  2  year  planta 
Early  Midteaaon  <&  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BIOEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammontsii,  N  J. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUIUCREST  IMURSERBES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 

6 

Plant 

5.” 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jop.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2Vl' 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


POSTPAID 


1 

MUSSER  FORESTS 

1  BOX  20-B  j 

ur 


Huge.graceful, fluffy, I 
^loveliest  of  all.Toget  f 
--_,.-^-i  ;acquainted  we’ll  send 
b&^5S3Pkt9.of  Seeds— fled,  I 
Pink,  and  Yellow—* 

75c  value  forlOc.  Send  DimeToday! 
Bvrnee’s  Seed  Cataloq  FREE. 

_  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

519  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


LOW  AS 

25c 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  lOc.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  $2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


No  More  Tar-Baby”  Pruning 


Repairing  tree  wounds  and  prun¬ 
ing  cuts  need  no  longer  leave  the 
gardener  looking  like  a  tar  baby 
if  he  uses  a  new  aerosol  tree  wound 
dressing  being  introduced  this  year. 
Said  to  be  so  neat  the  user  can  “safely 
wear  a  white  shirt  and  not  even  roll 
up  his  sleeves,”  the  material  sets 
quickly  to  form  a  smooth  black  seal 


against  moisture,  disease  and  decay 
while  natural  healing  is  taking  place. 
The  product  is  designed  for  rapid 
treatment  of  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs  damaged  by  lawn-mower  col¬ 
lisions  and  close  bull-dozing  and  for 
pruning  and  grafting  use.  The  step- 
by-step  procedure  is  shown  in  these 
two  illustrations. 


1.  Make  cuts  flush  against  the  tree.  2.  This  is  the  open  kind  of  wound  that 
can  be  protected  with.  3.  Tree-wound  dressing  neatly  and  quickly  applied 

from  an  aerosol  container. 


4.  Injuries  to  trunks  of  trees  should  be  repaired.  5.  Cut  away  loose  bark,  and 
smooth  the  edges  with  a  sharp  knife;  leave  a  channel  for  drainage  of  water. 
6.  Cover  the  wound  ivith  icound  dressing;  the  aerosol  container  makes  it 

convenient  and  effective. 


Wonted: 

Potato-like  Rocks, 
Boulder-like  Potatoes 

While  the  New  Hampshire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  scouting  for 
a  big  rock  that  looks  like  a  potato, 
The  National  Potato  Chip  Institute  is 
searching  for  the  world’s  largest  po¬ 
tato.  New  Hampshire  would  set  the 
rock  up  at  the  memorial  it  is  plan-, 
ning  for  what  it  says  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  potato  industry — Derry,  N.  H., 
and  the  Chip  Institute  would  display 
file  giant  spud  at  its  annual  confer¬ 
ence.  Anybody  who  has  a  potato-like 
rock  and  wants  it  considered  tor  the 
potato  memorial  should  get  in  touch 
with  Perley  Fitts,  Commissioner,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Concord.  Anybody  who 
thinks  his  potato  is  biggest  should 
let  The  National  Potato  Chip  Insti¬ 
tute,  946  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  know  about  it.  The  Institute  is 
going  to  present  a  $100  U.  S.  savings 
bond  to  the  person  who  presents  the 
“spudnik”.  The  largest  potato  report¬ 
ed  during  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s 
1956  search  was  a  three-and-a-halt- 
pound,  eight-inch  Chippewa  grown  in 
Rhode  Island.  A  Kennebec  of  two 
pounds,  10  ounces  was  claimed  for 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  and  a  Wayne 
County,  Pa.,  farmer  said  he  grew  a 
red  potato  longer  than  his  forearm. 
The  great  potato  reported  at  the 
time  for  the  State  of  Washington 
might  or  might  not  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  It  was  alleged  to  have 
weighed  eight  pounds,  four  ounces. 

Central  New  York  Bean 
Growers  Organize 

Twenty-five  large  growers  of  snap 
beans  in  Oneida,  Madison  and  Chen 
ango  Counties  of  Central  New  York 
recently  organized  the  Tri-County 
Growers’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  to  insure 
high  quality  and  steady  supply  to 
buyers.  With  12,000  acres  in  produc¬ 
tion,  they  expect  both  membership 


and  participating  acreage  to  increase 
by  Spring.  The  new  co-op’s  interest  is 
in  both  fresh-market  and  canning 
snap  beans,  which  will  be  graded  and 
packed  at  a  central  packing  house. 
Only  high,  uniform  quality  packs  will 
be  offered.  The  plan  is  to  inspect  all 
the  beans  so  that  purchasers  can  buy 
with  assurance.  The  trade  has  for 
many  years  been  troubled  by  lack  of 
uniformity  in  beans.  The  cooperative 
will  employ  a  sales  manager  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  bean  business,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  packing 
house  will  become  a  central  market¬ 
ing  point  for  snap  bean  from  July 
through  September.  The  cooperative 
has  behind  it  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  acreages  of  snap  beans 
in  America.  Fred  Zweifel,  and  Stuart 
Allen,  both  Waterville,  are  president 
and  vice-president,  respectively,  Ar¬ 
thur  Simmons,  Cassville,  is  treasur¬ 
er,  and  H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown,  is 
secretary.  Directors  are:  Claude  Hin- 
man,  Deansboro;  Merk  Wester,  Clin¬ 
ton;  Earl  Clark,  No.  Norwich;  Fred 
Eaton,  Hubbardsville;  Edward  Koury, 
Utica;  Sam  Saly,  Waterville;  and 
Raymond  Barnes,  No.  Brookfield. 


Annual  potato  consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  from  105  to  118  pounds  per 
person,  reversing  a  25-year  down¬ 
ward  trend.  Reasons  ascribed  for  this 
rise  in  consumption  are  the  larger 
families,  a  higher  quality  potato,  and 
the  more  intensive  marketing  of  pro¬ 
cessed  potatoes  in  the  form  of  chips 
and  dehydrated  potatoes. 

The 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  the  Woodlot: 


Cuttings  or  a  Crop? 


I  am  an  insistent  subscriber  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  because 
assured  not  only  in  its  articles  but 
also  its  advertising.  During  past  is¬ 
sues,  the  series  by  Ralph  Chambers 
on  our  valuable,  often-overlooked 
woodland  resources  was  of  special 
interest.  Mr.  Chambers  did  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  of  covering  specific  and 
variable  matters  in  a  general  way. 

What  I  care  to  and  must  take  issue 
with,  however,  is  that  part  of  his 
article,  dealing  with  size  of  timber 
and  selective  harvest. 

The  reputation  of  many  timber 
operators  has  been  and  still  is  in 
doubt.  However,  it  is  not  a  point 
to  dwell  ^  on  too  heavily  since  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  inspu’ed 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  timber  sel¬ 
ler,  or  the  refusal  of  the  seller  to 
accept  impai’tial  advice  from  compe¬ 
tent  sources.  No  good  businessman 
will  sell  corn  by  the  bushel  without 
first  measuring  the  quantity  on  hand. 
How  can  he  sell  timber  without 
knowing  exactly  the  trees  and  ap¬ 
proximate  volume  available  for  sale? 
Don’t  ask  me  why,  but  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  especially  with  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  lose. 

No  one  is  at  present  worried  about 
wood  extinction,  but  we  are  concerned 
about  more  efficient  utilization  of 
trees  for  wood  products  as  they 
mature  and  more  emphasis  on  prop¬ 
er  woodland  management.  The  at¬ 
titude  expressed  in  Mr.  Chambers’ 
article  is  that,  because  all  is  well, 
progressive  practices,  well  accepted 
by  all  who  have  tried  them,  are  not 
necessary.  The  gentleman  is  obvious¬ 
ly  unaware  of  the  revolution  in  wood 
utilization  which  is  opening  avenues 
of  income  to  the  farmer  who  accepts 
tree  farming,  but  refusing  it  to  the 
pastured  woodlot  owner,  hy-grader, 
and  unadvised  woodland  holders.  We 
are  now  to  the  stage  of  inviting  new 
and  significant  wood-using  industries 
to  areas  where  timber  management 
has  advanced. 

The  following  points  should  be 
emphasized. 

1.  A  woodland  is  a  community  of 
trees,  etc.,  and  should  not  be  treated 
by  individual  species.  Today’s  opera¬ 
tors  are  prepared  to  market  all 
species.  Every  lot  is  different  and 
usually  requires  different  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  Never  sell  timber  stumpage 
without  indicating  each  tree  to  be 
cut.  A  contract  cannot  be  enforced 
that  does  not  specify  exactly  what  is 
being  sold. 

3.  Timber  is  a  renewal  resource 
that  is  in  demand  and  whose  future 
relative  value  is  assured. 

4.  Competent,  unbiased  advice  and 
service  are  available  to  all  woodland 
owners  through  extension,  state  con¬ 
servation  agencies,  consulting  and 
industrial  foresters.  No  red  tape  is 
required  and  prompt  service  may  be 
obtained  in  any  northeastern  state. 

Charles  S.  Merroth 
Pennsylvania  District  Forester 

I  am  sorry  I  have  to  be  in  complete 
disagreement  with  the  first  of  my 
friend’s  statements  regarding  the  too 
cheap  sale  of  timber  by  farmers  to 
unscrupulous  operators  through  ig¬ 
norance  of  prices  and  quantities.  I 
dwell  on  the  point  because  the  sole 
mission  of  my  timber  articles  was 
to  alert  and  educate  farmers  against 
neglect  and  unawareness  to  the  per¬ 
petual  wealth  of  their  timber.  I 
sought  to  give  impartial  advice. 

I  contend  that  a  sale  of  corn  or 
timber  will  be  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  concerned  (doubly  so  if 
there  is  any  question  of  the  amount 
available)  when  the  corn  is  sold  strict¬ 
ly  by  the  bushel  or  the  timber  by 
the  measured  thousand;  nobody  can 
question  honest  weight.  I  will  quick¬ 
ly  cruise  a  timber  lot  for  a  farmer  for 
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a  few  dollars  and  give  him  my  ten¬ 
tative  bpinion  of  the  amount  of  salable 
timber  therein,  but  he  and  I  will  feel 
much  better  satisfied  if  I  spend  much 
more  time  and  count  the  species  tree 
by  tree.  I’ll  go  even  farther:  the  wood- 
lot  owner’s  satisfaction  should  be 
complete  if  he  eliminates  me  entirely, 
buys  himself  a  log  rule,  lets  me  show 
him  how  to  use  it,  and  scales  his  own 
logs  on  the  skidway. 

All  is  not  well  in  the  timber  indus¬ 
try,  and  here  I  am  going  to  touch  a 
very  sore  spot — this  utilization  pro¬ 
gram. 

If  you  perfect  a  pulping  or  chipping 
method  for  making  building  boards 
and  you  use  it  to  grind  up  under¬ 
sized  timber  too  small  for  any  saw¬ 
mill  to  use  at  a  profit,  while  the 
tops,  edgings  and  slabs  from  every 


lumbering  operation  around  you  can¬ 
not  find  a  market  place,  what  have 
you  utilized  except  easier  workabili¬ 
ty  in  your  own  raw  material?  Why 
must  a  mill  man  practically  give  away 
his  shavings  and  dust  for  stock  bed¬ 
ding  or  erect  costly  furnaces  to  burn 
them  when  whole  stands  of  timber 
are  being  killed  on  the  stump  for 
pulp? 

I  know  of  no  states  more  efficient 
or  more  serious  in  their  concern  for 
their  great  hardwood  forests  than 
Pennsylvania,  yet  there  are  ready 
markets  there  for  little  maple  and 
cherry  bolts  of  furniture  dimension. 
Those  little  maple  and  cherry  trees 
saw  straight  and  clear  on  a  bolting 
machine;  too  small  for  sawmills,  the 
sawing  time  eats  up  the  profit. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  have  got¬ 
ten  the  impression  that,  because  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  sawmill 
industry,  I  am  bent  on  luring  all 
farmers  away  from  timber  conser¬ 
vation  methods  and  eschewing  all 
efforts  by  government  toward  pre 
serving  forests  and  water  levels.  I 


deplore  this  because  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  my  mind.  The  only 
place  where  my  views  differ  from  the 
state  foresters’  is  in  my  belief  that 
timber  should  be  harvested  as  a 
crop,  the  young  unripe  to  be  care¬ 
fully  spared  until  the  next  harvest. 
You  cannot  select  a  few  trees  this 
year,  a  few  next,  always,  you  might 
say,  eating  the  rotten  apples  from  the 
top  of  the  barrel  and  waiting  for 
more  to  rot.  It  isn’t  worth  an  opera¬ 
tor’s  time  to  go  into  a  timber  lot  to 
take  out  just  the  excessively  big 
trees  or  the  dying,  defective  ones. 
If  the  forester  doesn’t  mark  the 
whole  ci’op  down  to  a  wise  minimum 
stumpage,  what  but  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  is  left?  Did  you  ever  try  to 
work  in  a  woods  cluttered  with  tons 
left  from  a  previous  cutting? 

Ralph  R.  Chambers 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


An  inability  to  stay  quiet  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  failings  of  man¬ 
kind.  —  Walter  Bagehot,  Physics  and 
Politics,  p.  186. 


PROVE  to  YOURSELF  THAT 

X  FUNK  G  hybrids 


give  you 

MORE  CORN 

per  acre 


•  You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it  that  in  most 
cases  Funk  G  Hybrids  out-produce  other  hybrids. 
You  can  prove  it,  to  your  own  satisfaction,  right  in 
your  own  fields. 

Here's  all  you  do:  Just  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
we’ll  send  you,  absolutely  Free,  a  4-lb.  sample  of 
Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  corn — enough  for  about  a  half¬ 
acre.  Plant  this  alongside  the  hybrid  you’ve  been 
growing.  Then  at  harvest  time,  weigh  and  compare. 

All  you  are  asked  to  do  is  to  make  an  impartial 
check  and  tell  us  next  harvest  about  your  experience, 
without  any  obligation  to  buy.  Most  folks  will  find  that  pound  for  pound, 
bushel  for  bushel.  Funk  G  Hybrids  out-yield  other  hybrids  by  as  much  as  6 
to  8  bushels  or  more  per  acre. 

There’s  no  mystery  about  the  reason  for  this.  First,  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
the  result  of  many  years  of  intensive  breeding  by  men  who  really  know  corn 
and  how  to  make  it  produce.  Second,  for  2  2  years,  Hoffman  has  test-grown 
Funk  G  Hybrids  in  every  kind  of  weather,  season  and  soil  on  proving  grounds 
located  in  every  important  corn-growing  area  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Make  the  half-acre  test  yourself . . .  and 
without  risking  one  cent.  Once  you  see  the  outstanding  results  you  get  from 
Funk  G  Hybrids,  you  will  become  a  Funk  G-Hoffman  booster  for  life.  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


4-lb.  SAMPLE  OF  FUNK  G  HYBRID  CORN 


Enough  seed  corn  lo  plant 
about  a  hak-acre  plot.  Fill  in 
and  mail  coupon  today  for 
your  4-lb.  sample.  Plant  it 
and  compare  the  results  with 
any  other  hybrid.  Prove  to 
yourself  that  Funk  G  Hybrids 
out-produce  all  others. 

Offer  limited  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC,  Box  32A 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Free  4-lb.  sample  of  Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  corn,  as  per  your  offer. 

I  want  this  corn  for  Q  husking,  Q  for  ensilage.  My  soil  is  Q  limestone,  Q  sandy,  Q  clay, 

n  heavy  loam.  My  ground  is  Q  good,  Q  medium,  Q  poor.  1  plant  corn  {d.:.tc) . 

Fall  frosts  usual  (date) . My  corn  season  is . <  'ays.  Must  harvest 

in  time  for  WHEAT  □  Yes  □  No .  htame _ 

Elevation . ft.  above  sea  level. 

The  variety  of  corn  I  hove  been  planting 

is  (Brand) . No .  County _ %iate^ 


Address^ 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  are  still  open  for  the  appointment  of  Hoffman  farmer- 
agents  to  take  orders  for  Hoffman  farm  seeds  and  Funk  G  corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  B 


GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 

SEEDS 


BUILT  FOR  THE  JOB 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prkes 


OUR  70^»  YEAR 


GENUINE  PFiSTER  HYBRIDS 

CORN 

CANADIAN  GROWN  HYBRIDS 

Our  closed  formulas.  Also  Michigan 
250  and  Wisconsin  Corns  and  out¬ 
standing  open  pollinated  varieties. 

BARLEY,  GRASSES  &  CLOVERS 

•  Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


LP.GUNSOH  &  CO. 


3  Ambrose  St.^  ROCHESTER  N.Y.  | 


Buntings* 


NEW  &  BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Redglow,  Stelemaster, 
Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A.  develop¬ 
ments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution),  Empire,  Armore,  Ver¬ 
milion,  Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically- 
treated  soil;  followed  by  a  complete 
spraying  and  fertilization  program.  DIS¬ 
EASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger  berries 
easily  produced  from  Buntings’  plants. 

Write  for  information 

Our  New  Catalog  lists  a  number  of  other 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a 
complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees, 
Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties 
illustrated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valu¬ 
able  reference  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28,  SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


Produces  large  delicious 
thin-shelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  y/inters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Guaranteed  to  grow. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE 
Sturdy  3*yr.  seedlings  6  to 
8  in.  high.  Makes  100  ft. 

Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


100 


TilllHTT 


BOX 

20- B 


are  ideal  farofly  income  projects.  One* 
ten^  acre  yields  650  900  qaarts. 

Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72'  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Sensational  Tomato 

Customers  BUSHEIS 

Report  To  a  Vine 


Aclugl  Phologrspn 
as  grown  by 
Walter  J  Madsen, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  t 


Grow  the  world's  most  amazing  Toma¬ 
to  right  in  your  own  garden  and  get  a 
bushel  or  more  of  delicious,  rij>e  toma¬ 
toes  from  a  vine. 

BURGESS  CLIMBING 

TOMATO  Vine  grows  10  to  18 
feet  and  outyields  all  other  known 
varieties.  Huge,  meaty,  solid  fruit, 
wonderful  flavor.  Some  weigh  as 
much  as  2  pounds.  Excellent  for 
slicing  and  canning. 

TRIAL  PACKET  ■■ 

Postpaid.  Order  Today  A 

3  Packets  for  25c 

LOOK  FOR  THE  lOc  BONUS  COUPON 
ON  EACH  PACKET. 

FREE  Catalog  with  valuable  Information 
about  "BLIZZARD  BELT"  Seeds,  Bulbs 
and  Plants  tor  the  "BEST  GARDEN  IN 
TOWN." 

BURGESS  SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 
263-B,  Galesburg,  Mich. 


Q£oxli 

Beautiful  P 


BULBS 

Pot  Plants  50c 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  Postpaid 
plants,  3''  to  4"  flowers*  last  with  big. 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  SEND  ONLY  50c  for2.  Nursery 
$1  lor  S.  Send  Order  Today.  Book 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 
DEPT.  400,  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


FRUIT  GROWERS! 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  spring’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  siiaue  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


_  ^  •  All  the  newi 

_  ^and  best  flowers  and  v< 
etables,  hundreds  created 
us  — including  the  fame 


Burpee  Hybrids.  460  pictures,  over  76  in  color. 
This  is  America’s  leading  Seed  Catalog,  tells 
all  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow.  WriteToday! 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


546  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Pumps  3.000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Ve  to  54  HP 
motor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1"  In¬ 
let;  54"  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
Up  to  7,500  GPH:  or  3.000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  1%"  inlet:  1"  out¬ 
let  $12.93.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t  delay — 
send  for  yours  toriayl  MONEY  BACK!  GUARANTEE. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS  .  BelleMead  193.  New  Jersey 


-  FACTORY  PRICES  - 

ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS,  STALLS.  PENS.  FEED  TRUCKS, 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG., 

COMPANY,  MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


This  is  typical 

produced  by  Jiffy  Pots. 


4IARRIS  SECDS 

EVERYTHING  GROWS  BETTER  in  JIFFY  POTS! 

They  are  light  weight  peat  and  wood  fibre  pots 
treated  with  just  the  right  amount  of  nutrients  to 
produce  faster,  sturdier  growth  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  plants. 

Transplant  pot  and  all  —  No  check  in  growth  — 
Labor  saving  if  set  with  planter.  Wonderful  for  early 
vegetables,  annual  and  bedding  flower  plants.  In¬ 
expensive  —  We  use  no  other  pot  now  at  Moreton 
Farm. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1958  CATALOG  imvmmUj 


Here^s  the  other  side  of  the 
Operation  Spray  story — 


The  Gypsy  Moth,  and  Why 
We  Fight  It 


By  E.  D. 

ERMITTED  to  go  its  way  un¬ 
checked,  the  leaf-feeding 
gypsy  moth  could  chew  its 
way  through  America’s 
hardwood  forests  and  tree- 
shaded  communities.  For 
90  years  the  pest  has  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  not  only  great 
localized  destructiveness  but  also  a 
remarkable  ability  to  spread  through 
forests  in  ever-widening  areas  across 
the  nation.  Many  summers  since  the 
gypsy  moth’s  arrival  in  this  country 
in  1869,  thousands  of  acres  of  wood¬ 
lands  in  New  England  and  adjacent 
states  have  been  leafless. 


A  vivid  description  of  the  ravages 
of  uncontrolled  gypsy  moths  was  re¬ 
corded  in  the  1880’s  by  citizens  of 
Medford  and  Malden,  Mass.,  who 
were  first  victims  of  outbreaks.  A 
battle  raged  between  individual 
householders  and  gypsy  moth  cater¬ 
pillars;  nearly  always,  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  won.  In  Forbush  and  Fernald’s 
book,  “The  Gypsy  Moth”,  is  written: 

“My  sister  cried  out  one  day, 
‘They  are  marching  up  the 
street.’.  .  .  sure  enough,  the 
street  was  black  with  them.  .  . 
so  thick  on  the  trees  that  they 
were  stuck  together  like  cold 
macaroni.  .  .1  used  to  find  them 
in  the  beds  when  I  turned  down 
the  blankets.  .  .crushed  under¬ 
foot  on  the  sidewalks,  they  gave 
the  streets  a  filthy  and  unclean 
appearance.  .  .a  sickening  odor 
arose.  .  .the  foliage  was  com¬ 
pletely  stripped  from  all  the 
the  trees .  .  .  Little  was  spared 
but  the  horse  chestnut  and  the 
grass  in  the  fields.  .  .vegetables 
were  ruined.  ...” 

The  Fight  Against  the  Moth 

Except  for  those  first  few  years, 
the  gypsy  moth  has  been  a  target  of 
continuing  and  organized  control 
efforts.  Since  Massachusetts  took  the 
first  action  in  1890,  communities, 
.States  and  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  spent  some  $91  million 
to  prevent  the  moth’s  spread  and  to 
reduce  timber  losses.  Infestations 
have  been  confined  mainly  to  New 
England  and  eastern  New  York; 
periodic  small  flare-ups  at  other 
places  were  quickly  cleaned  up.  Dam¬ 
age,  though  occurring  over  pro¬ 
gressively  greater  areas,  has  not  since 
caused  the  concern  it  did  in  Med¬ 
ford  and  Malden  in  the  1880’s,  and 
this  has  been  due  principally  to  the 
persistence  of  States,  counties  and 
towns  in  protecting  their  shade  trees. 
Moreover,  by  expending  $44  million 
from  1933  to  1952,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  kept  timber 
losses  to  an  estimated  $6.5  million. 

The  indirect  losses,  which  include 
damage  to  watersheds,  destruction  of 
wildlife  habitats,  increased  costs  of 
protecting  denuded  forests  from  fire, 
and  depreciation  of  recreation  areas, 
however,  were  incalculable.  In  view 
of  them,  and  of  the  great  direct  ex¬ 
penditures  and  quite  serious  losses, 
too,  the  problem  had  to  be  reconsid¬ 
ered.  Many  competent  scientists 
down  through  the  years  had  urged 
eradication  of  infestations,  and  its 
feasibility  was  demonstrated  in  many 
areas.  In  1894,  crews  completely 
eliminated  the  moth  from  10  com¬ 
munities  in  Massachusetts.  Using 
lead  arsenate,  a  Federal-State  pro¬ 
gram  eradicated  the  moth  from  1,450 
square  miles  of  New  Jersey  between 
1920  and  1955.  An  infestation  dis¬ 
covered  in  Pennsylvania  in  1932  was 
eradicated  in  1949  with  DDT.  An  iso¬ 
lated  infestation  in  Michigan  involv¬ 
ing  about  100,000  acres  was  virtually 
eliminated  with  the  spraying  of 
19,000  acres  last  season. 


BURGESS 

In  spite  of  these  successes  and  in 
spite  of  stringent  regulatory  action, 
gypsy  moth  infestations  encompass 
more  than  40  million  acres  today. 
The  natural  barriers  presented  by 
the  Green  Mountains  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  in  western  New  England 
failed  to  contain  the  pest  very  long, 
and  an  attempt  to  establish  a  moth- 
free  zone  east  of  the  Hudson  River 
turned  out  unsuccessfully,  too.  Out¬ 
breaks  in  1953  and  1954  set  the  stage 
for  scattering  populations  of  the 
moth  into  new  territory.  Infestations 
became  quite  general  throughout 
New  England  and  eastern  New  York, 
and  isolated  areas  were  affected  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The 
moth  spread  northward  to  Canada. 
The  same  as  in  Europe,  native  and 
imported  parasites  and  predators  did 
not  assist  much  in  halting  the  moth’s 
spread. 

A  Threat  to  All  the  United  States 

With  the  breach  of  the  natural 
barriers  in  New  England  and  the 
water  frontier  at  the  Hudson  River, 
few  natural  “Maginot  Lines”  now 
exist  between  northeastern  forests 
and  susceptible  timber  of  the  South 
and  West.  Unfortunately,  most  high¬ 
ly  susceptible  trees  increase  in  abun¬ 
dance  westward  from  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Mountains;  maximum  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  gypsy  moth  damage  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  occur  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  in 
central  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  Climate  is  no  deterrent  to 
the  moths’  thriving  anywhere  in  the 
United  States;  they  do  particularly 
well  in  warm  regions,  too.  Without 
an  aggressive  attempt  to  roll  back 
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nized  as  early  as  1955  when  the 
National  Plant  Board,  representing 
the  plant  protection  officials  of  the 
48  States,  adopted  this  resolution: 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Sputnik  and  the  Fruit 

Grower 

Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey 

•  Pest  Control  in  the  Orchard 
Dr.  Philip  Carman 

•  Fertilization  for  Fruit  Trees 
By  Elwood  Fisher 

•  New  Systems  of  Pruning 
By  Leif  Verner 

•  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1958 
By  B.  L.  Pollack 

•  Systemic  Insecticides 
By  C.  R.  Outright 

•  The  Strawberry  Story 
By  John  Tomkins 

•  Grapes  for  Short  Seasons 
By  John  Einset 

•  Feed  for  the  Cows  in  1965 
By  Dr,  L.  S.  Mix 

•  The  Future  of  Bulk-Tank 

Farming 
By  I.  E.  Parkin 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 
By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  Cages,  Slats  and  Corncobs 
By  G.  T.  Klein 

•  Can  We  Eradicate 

Pullorum? 

By  H.  Van  Roekel 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to 
appear  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker’s 
Annual  Horticulture  Issue  of  March  1, 
1958. 
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Just  One  Ounce  Gives  You 
A  Lifetime  Car  Battery.  • 


Ends  Battery  Failure  FOREVER! 


YeSf  just  one  thimbleful  of  amazing  chemical  dis¬ 
covery  has  enough  power  to  run  your  present  car 
battery  for  the  next  10  years!  Actually  makes 
“Dead  Batteries”  spring  to  life  instantly  and  new 
batteries  trouble-free  for  the  life  of  your  car.  See 
U.  S.  Gov’t  Proof  and  Readers  Digest  Report. 

At  last  it’s  here!  .  .  .  Cleared  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
itself  for.  release  to  the  public  .  .  .  the  incredible  dream- 
discovery  that  at  this  very  moment  is  being  used  on  U.  S. 
Navy  battery-driven  submarines,  on  National  Airline  planes, 
even  on  such  power-burning  giants  of  the  sea  as  the  S.S. 
Queen  Mary  and  S.S.  Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  .  and  that  in  just 
60  seconds  converts  your  present  _ 


car  battery  into  a  10-YEAR 
POWER  PLANT  ...  a  lifetime 
car  battery  that  does  away  with 
battery  failure  FOREVER!  Yes, 
this  is  the  exact  same  type  won¬ 
der-formula  featured  by  Reader’s 
Digest  in  a  6-page  spread.  The 
exact  same  formula  that  was  test¬ 
ed  and  retested  in  Gov’t  labora¬ 
tories  .  .  .  An  amazing  chemical 
discovery  that  is  so  powerful  that 
no  matter  how  old  your  battery 
is  ...  no  matter  how  run-down  it 
may  be  .  .  .  no  matter  how  many 
times  you’ve  been  forced  to  charge 
and  recharge  it  .  .  .  JUST  ONE 
OUNCE  of  this  wonder-chemical 
will  send  a  surge  of  never-failing 
power  through  your  battery  FOR 
THE  LIFE  OF  YOUR  CAR!  Your 
car  will  ALWAYS  START  IN¬ 
STANTLY  even  in  steaming  130- 
degree  summer  heat  or  40-below 
zero  paralyzing  winter  cold. 

Yet,  with  all  this  super-charg¬ 
ing  power,  all  this  flash-starting 
action  this  brilliant  new  discovery 
is  so  safe  it’s  been  insured  by  the 
world’s  largest  insurance  company 
.  .  .  and  is  so  easy  to  use  that  by 
•doing  nothing  more  than  pouring  a 
thimbleful  into  each  cell  of  your 
battery  you  convert  your  battery 
into  a  lifetime  Power  Plant  I 

Nowl  Your  Present  Car  Battery 
Can  Deliver  More  Power  Than 
When  it  Was  Brand  New! 

Just  think  what  this  sensational 
discovery  means  to  you  if  you  are  a 
car-owner  who  is  sick  and  tired  of 
throwing  away  good  money  every 
time  your  battery  needs  recharg¬ 
ing,  OR  shelling  out  $16  to  $35 
every  time  you  need  a  new  battery. 
It  means  that  now  for  the  first 
time  you  will  never  again  invest 
another  penny  in  your  battery  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  be  just  impossible 
for  your  battery  to  ever  fail  again ! 
It  means  that  even  in  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic,  even  after  months 
of  idleness,  even  in  drenching 
rains,  why  even  if  your  car  is  com¬ 
pletely  buried  in  snow  ...  all  you’ll 
have  to  do  is  step  on  the  starter 
button  and  your  car  will  respond 
with  a  roar  of  power  INSTANT¬ 
LY!  No  more  “dead  battery”  stops 
on  crowded  highways  ...  no  more 
coaxing  your  engine  to  start  in 
bad  weather ...  no  more  fear  about 


using  the  heater,  defroster  or 
radio  in  cold  weather  because 
you’re  afraid  your  battery  may 
“conk  out.”  Why,  the  discovery 
described  on  this  page  contains 
so  much  power,  so  much  FLASH¬ 
STARTING  POWER,  that  even  if 
you  go  away  on  a  2-month  trip  and 
not  a  soul  touches  your  car  in  all 
that  time  . . .  when  you  return  your 
car  will  still  start  the  instant  you 
turn  on  the  ignition.  No  coughing, 
no  wheezing,  no  sickening  groan . . . 
but  a  flash-action  start  in  one  sec¬ 
ond  flat!  Yes,  it’s  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  automotive  discovery  since 
automatic  drive.  A  super-powerful 
chemical  that  you  simply  pour  into 
each  cell  of  your  battery  .  .  .  and 
presto!  2/OM’ve  super-charged  that 
battery  for  up  to  10  full  years! 

Science  Discovers  a  New  Force 
.  .  .  Liquid  Electricity! 

Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  you, 
even  though  you  feed  your  car  gas 
and  oil,  the  basic  source  of  your 
car’s  power  comes  from  WATER', 
Not  ordinary  water  of  course,  but 
water  that  carries  an  electric 
charge  ...  in  other  words,  the 
water  inside  your  car’s  battery. 
But  when  this  battery-water 
grows  “weak” , . ,  when  lead-flakes 
fall  off  the  walls  of  your  battery 
and  muddy  up  this  battery  water 
and  dilute  its  strength  ...  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  deliver  its  powerful 
electric  charge.  The  result:  your 
battery  starts  to  discharge.  It 
grows  weaker  and  weaker  until  it 
finally  dies.  That’s  why  when  you 
recharge  a  car-battery,  what  you 
are  really  doing  is  nothing  more 
than  shooting  high-voltage  elec¬ 
tricity  into  the  water  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  those  power-sapping  flakes. 

But  suppose  that  you  could  pour 
into  your  car  battery  a  new  kind  of 
liquid  .  .  .  one  that  simply  refused 
to  allow  this  lead-flaking  to  take 
place.  Yes,  a  liquid  that  dissolved 
those  harmful  flakes  of  lead  the 
moment  they  formed! 

Do  you  realize  what  this  would 
mean?  It  would  mean  that  there 
would  always  be  a  constant  source 
of  LIVE  ELECTRIC  POWER  in¬ 
side  your  battery  ,  .  .  your  battery 
would  always  be  charging  itself 
. . .  never  discharging,  never  wear¬ 


READER'S  DIGEST 
Reports 

A  BATTERY  WHICH  LASTS 
LONGER  THAN  YOUR  CAR! 
EUROPE  HAS  HAD  THEM 
FOR  40  YEARS. 

READER'S  DIGEST 

tells  the  astonishing  story! 

Yes,  the  Reader’s  Digest  re¬ 
leased  the  exciting  story  of 
how  a  battery  can  last  longer 
than  the  life  of  a  car!  It  tells 
how  the  battery  is  every 
motorist's  greatest  headache.  If 
left  unattended,  it  dies.  If  it 
gets  low  in  sub-zero  weather 
it  is  likely  to  crack.  It  usually 
has  to  be  replaced  every  year! 

Now,  without  spending  $50 
for  an  expensive  nickel-cad¬ 
mium  battery  you  can  have 
a  battery  that  runs  10  years 
or  more  by  simply  pouring  a 
little  fluid  into  each  cell! 


ing  itself  down  .  .  .  why  it  would 
actually  OUTLAST  YOUR  CAR 
ITSELF!  In  short,  your  battery 
would  be  a  storehouse  of  liquid 
electricity  that  would  last  a  life¬ 
time  and  you’d  never  again  suffer 
the  inconvenience  of  battery  fail¬ 
ure. 

Even  "Dead  Batteries" 
Spring  Back  To  Life 
In  Just  60  Seconds! 

Now  the  name  of  the  amazing 
chemical  discovery  that  creates 
and  stores  up  this  lifetime  source 
of  electric  power  inside  your  car’s 
battery  is  VOLTEX  Liqui-lectric 
.  .  .  the  exact  same  battery  “ener¬ 
gizer”  that  has  been  tested  and 
used  in  torpedo  propulsion  sys¬ 
tems,  by  diesel  locomotives,  by 
truck  and  taxicab  fleet  owners  . . 
yes,  even  tested,  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Bureau  of  Standards  .  .  . 
the  toughest  testing  laboratory  in 
the  world. 

In  other  words,  every  statement 
you  have  read  on  this  page  is  not 
just  a  dream,  or  a  hope,  or  mere 
theory  .  .  .  but  scientific  fact  that 
has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again  before  this  great  new  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  to  the  public.  So 
if  you  would  like  to  turn  your  pres¬ 
ent  battery  into  a  lifetime  battery 
in  just  60  seconds  time  ...  if  you 
are  determined  to  once  and  for  all 
put  an  end  to  battery  failure  ...  if 
you  can  spare  the  one  minute  it 
takes  to  pour  this  brilliant  new 
discovery  into  your  car’s  battery, 
then  take  advantage  of  the  free- 
trial  offer  you  see  on  this  page. 
Remember  ...  all  you  risk  is  the 
few  minutes  it  takes  to  fill  out 
the  coupon,  and  you  have  a  lifetime 
of  driving  pleasure,  convenience  to 
gain.  So  act  NOW! 


ELECTR!C  BULB  LIGHTS  UP 
IN  WATER  ! 

Here’s  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  and  dramatic  labora- 
tory  tests  ever  made.  To 
prove  just  how  much  super¬ 
charged  electrical  power  this 
new  Voltex  discovery  con- 
fains,  scientists  emptied  the 
liquid  from  a  Voltex-treated 
car  battery  into  a  glass  tum¬ 
bler.  Then  they  put  an  elec- 
♦fic  bulb  Into  that  glass  of 
Voltex  and  for  1 1  seconds 
the  bulb  ACTUALLY  LIGHTED 
UP!  Dynamic  living  proof  of 
bow  this  new  “liquid  elec- 
bic”  discovery  sends  a  con- 
stant  charge  of  power  cours¬ 
ing  through  your  car  bottery 
yoor  In,  year  out  for  up  to 
TP  full  yeors! 


10  YEAR  OUAKAIVTEE 


LEOYIIS 


LONDON 


The  most  famous  Insurance  Company  in 
the  World,  Lloyds  of  London — has  insured 
‘‘VOLTEX”  to  be  100%  Safe  and  Effec¬ 
tive  on  all  batteries  regardless  of  years  in 
use.  “Voltex”  is  also  tested  and  approved 
by  the  “Public  Service  Testing  Labora¬ 
tories.”  Tested  under  the  most  “extreme” 
conditions  .  . .  assuring  you  that  Voltex  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  car  and  truck 
owner.  No  new  product  ever  released  to 
the  public  was  ever  backed  by  such  careful 
testing  .  .  .  was  endorsed  by  so  many 
Giants  of  Industry, 
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LOOK  HOW  EASY  IT  IS  !-a.i  you  do  u 

pour  this  amazing  chemical  discovery  into  the  cells  of  your  battery..  .  . 
and  in  just  60  seconds  you've  converted  your  present  car-battery  into  a 
LIFETIME  SOURCE  OF  POWER  ...  a  lifetime  battery  that  will  never  fail  again! 

FREE  TRIAL  SUPPLY 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


Naturally,  the  best  proof  of 
VOLTEX’s  super-charging  power 
is  on  your  own  car.  And  because 
we’re  so  positive  you’ll  be  thrilled 
from  the  very  first  day  you  use  it 
. . .  because  we’re  so  sure  that  your 
friends  and  neighbors  will  want 
to  know  “how  come  your  battery 
just  never  wears  out”  .  .  .  and  be¬ 
cause  we  know  you’ll  be  only  too 
happy  to  tell  them  about  VOLTEX 
Liqui-lectric  .  .  we  invite  you  to 
try  it  on  a  completely  FREE 
TRIAL  BASIS.  Here  is  all  you  do! 

Simply  send  the  free-trial  cou¬ 
pon  below.  When  your  VOLTEX 
arrives,  simply  pour  one  vial-full 
into  each  cell  of  your  battery. 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  Then  take 
this  battery-torture  test.  After 
you  have  driven  your  car  for  50 
miles,  do  this.  Pull  the  coil  wire. 
Turn  on  the  radio,  lights,  all  the 
electric  equipment.  Run  the  bate 
tery  until  it  is  completely  dead. 

Turn  off  all  the  electric  equip¬ 
ment  and  leave  the  battery  rest  for 
3  minutes.  Then,  with  the  staffer 
only — start  your  car! 

Now— -run  the  battery  down  a 
second  time.  Do  not  let  up  on  the 
starter  until  it  is  completely  dead ! 

Be  sure  all  the  electric  equip¬ 
ment  is  turned  off.  Replace  the  coil. 
Let  the  dead  battery  sit  for  30 
minutes. 

WE  GUARANTEE  YOU  CAN 


NOW  START  YOUR  MOTOR 
IMMEDIATELY  because  for  the 
first  time  in  your  life  you  will  be 
driving  a  car  with  a  battery  that 
is  completely  and  fully  chai’ged 
each  and  every  second. 

Act  Now!  Have  A  Lifetime 

Car  Battery  Just  60  Seconds 

After  Your  Vo!tex  Arrives 

Now  the  price  of  Voltex  is  only 
$2.98,  Why  you  save  double  that 
figure  in  “towing  or  recharge 
money”  alone — not  to  mention  the 
huge  savings  on  the  new  battery 
you’d  be  forced  to  purchase  within 
the  next  few  years  if  it  weren’t 
for  this  sensational  discovery.  And 
remember,  the  supply  of  Voltex  we 
send  you  is  enough  to  completely 
treat  either  a  6-volt  or  12-volt  bat¬ 
tery  for  lifetime  service ! 

However,  due  to  the  demands  of 
Trucking  Companies,  Airline  Com¬ 
panies  and  other  large  users  of 
Voltex,  only  a  limited  amount  can 
be  released  this  year  for  public 
use.  Therefore,  all  orders  will  be 
filled  on  a  first  come,  first  serve 
basis.  Once  our  limited  supply  is 
exhausted,  we  will  be  forced  to 
withdraw  this  offer.  So  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  this  FREE-TRIAL 
OPPORTUNITY,  send  the  no-risk 
coupon  today.  Campbell-Smith  Co., 
31  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 


since  defense  plant  orders  must  be  given 
first  priority  we  strongly  suggest  you 
rush  this  free-trial  coupon  immediately! 


. MAIL  FREE-TRIAL  COUPON  TODAY* . 

CAMPBELL  SMITH  Inc.,  Dept.  OS-2 

31  West  47  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  VOLTEX  to  me  right  away  with  this  understanding. 
•If  VOLTEX  Liqui-lectric  does  not  do  all  you  claim ...  if  it  doesn't 
add  more  power  to  rny  battery  than  I  ever  imagined  possible ...  if  it 
doesn’t  give  me  the  lifetime  trouble-free  battery  service  you  claim . . . 
then  you  will  refund  my  money  immediately.  In  other  words,  I  can 
try  it  entirely  at  your  risk  and  I  do  not  risk  a  single  penny. 


Q  I  enclose  $2.9S  cosh,  check  er  money 
order  (I  save  S6c  in  postoge,  handling 
«nd  C.O.D.  chgrgii.) 


single  penny. 

Q  SPECIAL  OFFER:  I  enclose  $5.00  cosh, 
check  or  money  order  for  2  units  of 
VOLTEX  (one  for  myself  one  for  a  friend) 
and  I  sove  $1.00. 


name. 


address, 
city - 


.state. 


L3  C.O.D.  ORDERS  ACCEPTED:  Please  ship  Voltex  C.O.D,  I  will  pay  post¬ 
man  prices  indicated  above,  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage.  Same  money-back 
guarantee  of  coarse. 


For  BIGGER  and  BETTER  CROPS 


DIBBLE’S 

NE-310, 

OHIO  K-62, 


CORN 


CORNELL  M.4 
MICHIGAN  250 


This  year’s  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and  silage  —  produce  more 
bushels  per  acre.  We  also  have  6  other  varieties  of  hybrid  and  open- 
pollinated  corn  and  a  complete  line  of  other  farm  seeds.  All  tested  and 
proven  in  Northeastern  farms.  All  backed  by  our  67-year  reputation. 

Write  for  Price  List! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTATION  STOCK 

SCOTCH  PINE  —  Pinus  sylvestris  Per  1000 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  $18.50 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  22.00 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  6  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  60.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  —  PINUS  Nigra 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  20.00 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  70.00 

WHITE  SPRUCE  — Picea  alba  (Excellent 
blue-gray  color) 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

3- yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  30.00 

3-yr.  Sdlgs.  6  to  12  ins .  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Picea  excelsa 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  2  to  3  ins .  18.00 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  5  ins .  22.00 

3- yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4- yr.  Trans.  6  to  12  ins .  60.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  90.00 

Discount:  Less  5%  on  quantities  of  5,000  or 
more  of  a  kind.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  500  of  a  kind.  Cash  with  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Penna.  orders  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 
Write  for  Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PAllACK  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  1074,  R.  D.  1,  HARMONY.  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRIES! 


Raspberries,  Blueberries, 
Asparagus.  The  latest  and 
best  in  small  fruit  varie¬ 
ties  including:  Blaze,  Merri¬ 
mack,  Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Strawberries. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 

BRADFORD,  MASS. _ 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

Select  3  yr.,  8-12"  plants.  Grow 
into  outstanding  trees  as  bound¬ 
ary  markers,  windbreakers,  etc. 

Densely  pyramidal — from  bluish- 
green  to  shining  blue.  Prefers  sun. 

Postpaid  planting  time. 


MUSSER  fORISTS 


BOX  20-B 


Indiana,  Pa* 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-dIrect  from  grow- 
ers  at  planting  lime.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  slock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

_ _ Box  305 -B  Homer  City,  Pa.  I  \M 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evargroon  Ava.,  Salisbury/  Maryland 


Sweet  Corn  Seed 

Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  ' 
varieties.  Years  of  experience  producing  ' 
fine  seed  for  the  market  and  home  grower. 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  descriptive  list.  ' 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R _ WINDSOR,  CONN.  ' 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  $5.00 
WE  will  ship  PREPAID  —  2  year  Seedlings  —  50 
BLUE  and  50  NORWAY  SPRUCE;  50  AUSTRIAN 
and  50  SCOTCH  PINE.  Also  Special  Offer  100  BLUE 
SPRUCE  or  100  CANADA  HEMLOCKS  3  yr.  3-5-in. 
only  $5.00  Prepaid.  UNADILLA  NURSERY, 
_ JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Exciting  New  Sport  Variety  and 
Othere.  BULBS,  SEEDS,  Etc.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R..D.  2,  .  BANGOR,  PA. 


TREES  Toc 

Cherrlet,  peart,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blus- 
berriet.  dwarf  fruit  tress.  Grapevines  lOe.  Shrubs 
evergreens,  shads  trees,  roses  25e  up.  Quality  stock 
'***'■•  *“'■  i’REE  color  catalog  and 

$2  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NUB- 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R -581,  Allen,  Md. 


FREE 


Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 


^JF.FP.LINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
pines,  spruces,  firs  —  Quality  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  planting 
while  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 

^®''  P*"*®®  I'®*  PP*!  shearing  bulletin. 
ECCLES  Nurseries,  Box  65,  Dept.  Y,  Rimersburg,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

D*  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS. _ BOX  8, _  MARYLAND 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  Varieties:  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  74  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

20  Quality  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  Prepared 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  PAYS  WELL 
FREE_  SURPLUS  LIST  —  48th  Year  Specials. 
Christmas  Trees,  Baby- Landscape  Evergreens. 
LOW  PRICED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME 


Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.,  Rochelle  315,  III. 

SENSATIONAL  DU R H A M”H  eXvV^ SEArTnC  'RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  Only  $8.00-100.  Free  price 
list  of  other  outstanding  STRAWBERRY  and  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N,  Y. _ Phone:  UP  7-5515 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEOLIN  G~S 

For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY, 

R.  D.  3, _ CLEA^IELO, _ ^ENNj^. 

STRAWBERRYS:  RED,  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS.  NEW  YORK 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTER 


For  tractors  with  hydraulic  lift.  Only  $245.  Plant 
1,000  per  hour.  Write  —  ROOTSPREO, 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA _ 

SCOTCH  PINE 

1000  Seedlings  $8. 


R.  I, 


GRADED  2-4" 

DENTON  NURSERY, 

CONNEAUT,  OHIO 


OUT  OF  THE  SOIL,  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS.  Build  Your  Own  Business.  No  Invest¬ 
ment.  Open  Territory.  VLASTA  MITTON, 

LONG  HILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NOTCH,  N.  J. 


TRY  NEW  POTAGOLO 


LARGEST  LATE  STRAWBERRY  GROWN 
Handsome,  Excellent  Quality  and  Yield.  Circular. 
WRIGHT  FARM,  PLYMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 
STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  FREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT.  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 

VIRUS  FREE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Catalog 
Free,  M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  0.  SALISBURY,  MO. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Opportunity  for  Middle-Aged  Man 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men  to  act  as  our  sales 
representative  in  their  neighborhood  and  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  allow  a 
liberal  commission  on  both  new  and  renewal  orders 
and  any  man  who  enjoys  meeting  people  will  find 
the  work  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  men  selected  will  be  given  an  exclusive 
territory  near  their  home  and  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  a  permanent  business  and  a 
steady  income.  No  experience  or  investment  of  any 
kind  is  required  but  must  have  a  car  and  be  able 
to  furnish  satisfactory  references.  For  further 
details  write  — 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Countryman’s  Journal 


These  modern,  supersonic,  radar- 
operated  kitchen  stoves  are  all  right. 
Gas,  oil  and  electricity  save  farm 
boys  the  monotonous  job  of  keeping 
woodboxes  filled.  Here  at  Sunny 
Acres  we  have  an  electric  stove  with 
bells,  sirens,  gongs,  self-timers  and 
multi-colorecl  stop-and-go  lights.  I 
am  glad  that  Blanche  is  more  me¬ 
chanically-minded  than  I  am.  All  I 
want  to  say  is  that,  when  a  young 
man  is  thinking  of  choosing  a  life 
partner  these  days,  he  should  first 
make  certain  that  his  beloved  has  an 
engineering  degree.  When  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  reached  the  point  that  a 
woman  can  put  a  roast  in  the  oven  at 
one  p.  m.,  go  to  a  Woman’s  Club 
meeting  and  know  that  the  meat  will 
start  cooking  at  2:10  p.m.  and  auto¬ 
matically  shut  the  heat  off  at  5.22 
p.  m.,  I  say  that  life  is  getting  com¬ 
plicated  enough  to  satisfy  Jules 
Verne. 

Forty  years  ago  on  the  farm  it  was 
different.  The  big,  gleaming  black 
kitchen  range  was  the  heart  of  the 
kitchen,  and  the  kitchen  was  the 
heart  of  home.  I  think  it  was  about 
the  Fall  of  1912,  after  our  first  big 
apple  crop  from  the  800  Baldwin 
tree  orchard,  that  Father  decided 
Mother  could  order  a  new  kitchen 
stove.  It  was  a  dream  come  true  for 
her.  The  Acme  Royal  Steel  Range 
was  a  beauty.  It  was  a  six-holer  with 
a  porcelain-lined  reservoir  at  the 
rear  and  a  big  warming  closet  with 
a  slide-down  door.  At  either  side  of 
the  smoke  pipe  was  a  small  shelf  on 
which  she  could  set  a  dish  to  keep 
warm. 

The  mail  catalog  description  was 
exuberant  and  definite.  “This  is  the 
greatest  value  and  our  special  leader. 
Highly  nickel  plated  and  ornamented 
throughout.  Nickle  plated  bands, 
shields,  doors,  and  trimmings.  Highly 
burnished  and  polished.  Contains 
every  good  feature  of  every  high 
grade  range  made,  with  the  defects 
of  none.  More  economical  and  far 
more  handsome  than  any  range  on 


the  market.’’  It  cost  a  stupendous 
$26.55.  It  weighed  515  pounds.  When 
it  arrived  at  the  depot  in  Hancock, 
we  rolled  it  from  the  freight  car 
onto  the  farm  wagon.  We  put  planks 
from  the  wagon  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  rolled  it  into  position  in  the 
kitchen.  It  was  a  handsome,  shining 
stove,  and  over  the  years  it  served  us 
well.  Years  later,  when  a  modern 
stove  came  to  Glenrose  Farm,  Mother 
used  to  say  she  could  never  get  quite 
the  same  results  in  baking  that  she 
did  with  the  wood-burning  stove. 

The  farm  kitchen  was  the  heart  of 
home  in  the  long  ago  days.  On  a 
Winter’s  evening,  it  was  cozy,  snug 
and  warm.  The  three  sisters  and  I  sat 
around  the  eating  table.  I  liked  to 
sit  at  the  back  with  the  Lazy  Susan 
between  me  and  observers.  With  a 
large,  dog-eared  geography  tome,  I 
could  frequently  hide  a  small-sized 
book  with  more  interesting  material, 
although  the  three  sisters  kept  a 
sharp  eye  on  me.  I  wasn’t  very  studi¬ 
ous  in  those  days,  and  my  report 
card  was  not  in  the  same  category 
with  their  monotonous  rows  of  A’s. 
The  fact  that  eventually  I  was  given 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  is  something  I 
occasionally  mention  to  the  sisters 
when  they  discuss  my  wasted  years 
in  the  village  school. 

But  looking  back,  those  Winter’s 
evenings  in  the  warmth  of  the  big, 
shining  kitchen  stove,  with  the  fire 
crackling  and  the  kettle  singing, 
meant  something  important  in  my 
life.  I  read  widely;  vistas  opened 
that  meant  a  challenge  for  the  future. 
A  kitchen  stove  is  a  humble  thing, 
but  humble  things  are  the  basic 
things  in  life.  Millions  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  have  read  and  studied  in 
the  farm  kitchens  of  our  ntaion.  And 
in  the  warmth  and  security  of  the 
kitchen,  they  have  dreamed  stirring 
dreams  of  the  time  when  they  would 
go  forth  on  the  great  adventure  of 
life.  H.  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


Oak  O.  K.  for  Chemicoi 
Debarking 

I  wish  to  commend  John  F.  Preston 
for  his  article,  “Pulpwood  in  the 
Northeast”,  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  late  last  Fall.  It  shows  the 
part  that  pulpwood  can  play  in  good 
woodlot  management. 

However,  I  must  disagree  with  Mr. 
Preston’s  inclusion  of  oak  as  among 
those  trees  species  which  cannot  be 
successfully  treated  by  debarking 
chemicals.  Here  at  our  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.,  mill,  we  use  20-25,000  cords  of 
peeled  oak  each  year  for  pulp.  Most 
is  chemically  treated  by  the  process 
explained  by  Mr.  Preston.  Oaks  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  producers  as,  first, 
rather  easy  to  girdle  for  brushing 
—  it  is  done  by  bumping  off  the 
bark  with  the  back  of  a  single-bit 
axe  head,  and,  second,  one  of  the 
species  best  responding  to  chemical 
treatment.  If  we  were  to  disregard 
chemical  treatment  of  oak,  we  would 
fail  to  secure  enough  peeled  pulpwood 
to  meet  our  mill’s  requirements.  The 
successful  response  of  oak  to  chemical 
debarking  treatment  is  an  established 
fact  in  ^  Central  Pennsylvania. 

We  commend  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  publishing  this  fine  arti¬ 
cle,  and  we  hope  that  more  like  it 
will  appear  in  the  future. 

Harold  C.  Best 

Chemicals  No  Cure  for 
Septic  Tank  Troubles 

When  things  go  wrong  with  a  farm 
septic  tank,  treating  with  a  disinfec¬ 
tant  or  chemical  is  probably  not  the 
solution,  according  to  a  University 
of  Maryland  agricultural  engineer. 
Poor  functioning,  he  believes,  is  in 
most  cases  due  to  improper  design  of 
the  disposal  system  or  to  clogging  with 
roots  and  trash.  He  does  not  comment 


on  the  efficacy  of  so-called  enzy¬ 
matic  and  bacterial  stimulators. 

So-called  cleaners  are  not  only  in¬ 
effective,  he  says,  but  may  actually 
be  harmful.  Even  though  they  may 
make  temporary  improvement,  some 
contain  chemicals  which  so  interfere 
with  bacterial  action  that  they  even¬ 
tually  make  the  problem  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
this  engineer,  the  harmful  effects  of 
ordinary  household  chemicals  are 
often  overemphasized.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  small  amounts  of  chlorine 
bleaches  may  be  used  to  control  odors 
without  harm,  and  soaps,  detergents 
and  drain  cleaners  normally  used  in 
the  household  should  have  no  bad 
effect  on  a  properly  designed  system. 

Roof  drains,  foundation  sumps  and 
drainage  from  other  sources  should 
never  be  piped  into  or  toward  the 
septic  tank.  Large  volumes  of  water 
stir  up  its  contents  and  carry  solids 
out,  he  warns.  The  disposal  system 
will  become  clogged  and  flooded,  and 
it  may  fail.  Drainage  from  garage 
floors  and  other  places  where  there 
is  oily  waste  should  also  be  excluded. 


1958  Maine  Apple  Queen 
Terry  Tripp,  17,  of  Lewiston,  repre- 
sented  Thorne’s  Corner  Grange. 


75  Years  of  Manufacturing 
Progress  for  the 
Nation's  Farmers 


In  1883  the  Farmer 


In  1958  the  Farmer 


SINCE 


1883 


Lets  the  cow  water 
herself  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night. 


Hand  pumped  water  for 
the  cows. 


Lets  the  cow  bring 
the  milk  to  him  in  a 
sanitary  elevated  stall 
for  machine  milking. 


Hand  milked  the  cows  and 
toted  the  buckets. 


Runs  electric  powered  un- 
loaders  and  feeders  that 


Chopped  loose,  threw  down 
and  fed  silage  by  hand. 


do  the  job  in  minutes. 


Spent  untold  hours  and  labor 
shoveling  manure. 


Flips  a  switch  and  cleans 
the  barn  automatically.  B 


And  got  only  45  lbs.  of 
milk  per  hour  worked. 


And  gets  over  101  lbs. 
of  milk  per  hour  worked 


STEEL 
WINDOWS 
&  FRAMES 


$110 

UNtOADERS 


ROOF  VENTILATORS 


door  hangers 


.STALLS  ^ 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWLS 


MILK  HOUSE  EQUIPMENT 


Progress  Through  Working  Shoulder-to-$houlder  with  the  Farmer 


HARVARD^  ILLINOIS 


'  Copyright  HW  Stsritne*  Inc. 


February  15,  1958 


New  Idea  treatment  assures  longer,  rot-free  life.  At  left,  water  stands  on  water 
repellent,  Penta-treated  board.  At  right,  untreated  board  absorbs  moisture. 


That’s  why  experienced  farmers 
prefer  spreaders 


125.bu.  PTO  95-bu.  PTO  95-bu.  70-bu.  75-bu.  4-wheeI 

See  a  New  Idea  spreader  at  your  New  Idea  dealer's 
Or  write  for  FREE  literature 


.^FARM  EQUIPMENT  COrDivisiON->lKCO'DiSTRiBUTiNG  CORP,] 
Dept.  404,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


MAGNIFYING  GLASGES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVBR  40 


NOW.— magnifying  lanaes  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
help  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  xylonite. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from:  j 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-B  Rochelle,  III. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


New 


Repellent 


Availoble 


Write  for  info. 


SPRAY  Low-Cost  Magic  Circle 
Repellent  Creotes  barr 
cgoirtst  Deer  Also  Beovers,  Wood- 
cbucLs,  Sheep.  Skunks  and  Roccoons 
in  some  coses. 

Odor  not  offensive  to  hu/nons. 

BUY  NOW!  locolly,  or  order  direct  from 
Stote  College  Laboratories,  Stote  College,  Po. 

PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES  •  P.O.Box  492.  Stote  College.  Po. 


mew 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Moil  someday 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 


Priced 
Low  As 

New  Profetsiona  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old. 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
PCUn  kin  kiinklCV  send  name  and  ad- 
OC.niU  nU  lYlUnCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X-692 
335  W*  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEASi 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time,  free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  20-B, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


BROV\fER 


•  SAVES  UP  TO  $16  A  TON  ON  FEED! 

•  WORLD’S  LARGEST 

SELLING  MIXER  ...  5  SIZES 

•  30  DAY  TRIAL . . .  EASY  TERMS 
Wrife  for  FREE  CATALOG 


BROWER  MFC.  CO..  Box  3103.  Ouincy.  III. 


DAT7  Barn  Cleaners,  Silo  Un- 
■  AA  I  fc  loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 

Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Silos,  low 
cost  steel  buildinge,  grain  bine,  tribe, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Avaltabla 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

PUMPS  —  FILTERS  —  SOFTENERS 
ALL  ALLIED  EQUIPMENT. 

UNIVERSAL  WATER  CONDITIONING  CO. 

P.  0.  BOX  6127,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


600  PRINTED  ITEMS  only  $5.00 

200  Each:  Statements.  Envelopes,  Small  Letterheads. 
Postpaid.  BIG  ACORN  PRESS,  OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 


Why  Fight  the  Gypsy  Moth? 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

“Be  It  Resolved.  .  .  that  the 
gypsy  moth  control  project  be 
considered  henceforth  ...  as 
within  the  eradication  category, 
rather  than  .  .  .  containment 
classification;  that  definite  plans 
be  initiated  immediately  to  be¬ 
gin  an  accelerated  program  in 
1957  fiscal  year,  and  that.  .  . 
all  agencies  .  .  .  interest  ap¬ 
propriating  authorities  in  the 
procurement  of  funds  required 
to  translate  this  proposal  into 
reality.” 

It  based  the  resolution  on  these 
grounds:  (1)  The  gypsy  moth  had 
convincingly  demonstrated  its  ca¬ 
pacity  to  desti’oy  a  wide  variety  of 
plants  over  vast  acreages  and  posed 
a  potential  threat  over  “unpredict¬ 
able  thousands”  of  square  miles  of 
many  States  not  now  infested;  (2) 
the  “many  millions  of  dollars”  spent 
at  national,  state,  and  local  levels  in 
attempts  at  eradication  or  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  pest  had  been  only  par¬ 
tially  successful;  and  (3)  an  “effec¬ 
tively  demonstrated  method  of  sup¬ 
pression  or  possibly  eradication”  was 
available. 

Representatives  15  state  com 
missioners  of  agriculture  concluded 
that  steps  should  be  taken  imme¬ 
diately  to  eliminate  the  moth  from 
Michigan,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 


Sugaring  Off 

The  woodsmoke  fills  the  hillside 
And  fragrant  breezes  blow 
The  sweetness  from  the  sugar  house 
Hid  deep  in  glistening  snow. 

And  silvery  hanging  branches 
All  crackling  in  the  breeze 
Look  down  on  wooden  buckets 
Strapped  full  to  running  trees. 

I’ve  come  to  know  the  pleasures 
Lost  in  foolish  childhood  scoff, 
And  long  now  for  New  England 
When  it’s  time  to  sugar  off! 

—  Patricia  D.  Bachand 


vania,  and  from  infested  areas  west 
of  New  England’s  Berkshire  and 
Green  Mountains.  So  Congress  made 
funds  available  early  in  1956  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  States  in  initiating 
the  eradication  program.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  nur¬ 
serymen’s  organizations,  and  other 
farm  and  forest  groups  were  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this.  Work  was  begun  imme¬ 
diately,  and  686,000  acres  were  DDT 
sprayed  at  the  fringe  of  the  generally 
infested  northeast  area  with  gratify¬ 
ing  success.  In  September  1956,  the 
38th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commission¬ 
ers,  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Agri¬ 
culture  resolved  as  follows: 

“That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  commended  for 
increasing  the  financial  support 
of  the  gypsy  moth  program  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture .  .  . 
which  can  result  in  the  complete 
eradication  of  the  pest.  .  .” 

1957’s  “Operation  Spray” 

Congress  appropriated  about  $2.7 
million  as  the  Federal  Government’s 
share  for  the  1957  season.  Plans  were 
laid  by  State  and  federal  representa¬ 
tives  to  eliminate  infestations  in 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  and  to  eradicate  those  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  infested  areas  of 
New  York  in  the  southern  Catskills, 
the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  and  on 
Long  Island.  Contracts  were  awarded 
to  three  companies  to  apply  an  oil 
spray  of  one  pound  of  DDT  per  acre 
from  aircraft.  Within  the  generally 
infested  areas  of  New  York  and  New 


England,  plans  called  for  concurrent 
suppression  work  to  keep  populations 
at  a  low  level  and  thus  reduce  the 
danger  of  spread  into  areas  being 
sprayed  for  complete  eradication. 

The  results  of  the  state-federal  pro¬ 
gram  carried  out  from  -4pril  23  to 
June  14  were  about  as  anticipated. 
In  traps  placed  in  eradication  areas 
of  Michigan,  no  moths  have  since 
been  recovered;  it  appears  ,  that  the 
gypsy  moth  has  now  been  eliminated 
from  its  most  western  outpost.  Like¬ 
wise,  intensive  trapping  in  the  three- 
million-acre  eradication  ai’ea  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
has  resulted  in  recovery  of  moths  in 
only  a  few  scattered  areas. 

The  success  of  the  eradication  cam¬ 
paign  resulted  from  its  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution.  Aircraft  were 
under  constant  surveillance  from  the 
ground  and  air,  and  communication 
was  maintained  constantly  by  radio. 
All  pilots  had  to  meet  regulations  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
and  a  CAA  supervisor  was  assigned 
to  each  unit  during  operations.  The 
spray  equipment  of  each  airplane 
met  and  passed  rigid  USDA  specifi¬ 
cations  inspection. 

The  procedures  were  satisfactory 
in  other  ways,  too.  There  was  no 
known  widespread  destruction  of 
birds,  fish  or  other  living  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  none  is  expected  to  de¬ 
velop.  There  was  an  occasional  loss 
of  fish  in  some  shallow  ponds,  but 
the  overall  effect  of  the  gypsy  moth 
spray  on  the  natural  environment 
was  not  detrimental.  Any  losses  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  program  are  con¬ 
sidered  negligible  in  comparison  with 
the  protection  gained  for  wildlife 
habitats  and  with  the  preservation 
effected  in  watersheds.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  to  dosage  of  DDT  were 
strictly  followed.  With  two  pounds  of 
DDT  per  acre  as  the  maximum 
amount  it  states  can  be  safely  applied 
to  forested  areas  without  serious 
damage  to  wildlife,  the  one  pound 
actual  dosage  gave,  and  gives,  a  wide 
margin  for  safe  operation.  DDT  was 
used  because  of  its  effectiveness 
against  the  gypsy  moth  and  because 
of  its  history  of  safety  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

With  safe,  cheap,  and  effective 
eradication  now  possible,  is  it  either 
good  business  or  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest  to  spend  increasing  amounts  of 
money  just  to  live  with  the  gypsy 
moth?  Why  let  it  spread  to  more 
territory  involving  more  and  more 
of  our  timber  resources  in  new 
States?  The  gypsy  moth  should  not 
continue  to  make  annual  raids  on  our 
timber  and  shade  trees  and  also  on 
our  local,  state  and  federal  treas¬ 
uries.  Why  let  inaction  now  require 
frequent  insecticide  applications  la¬ 
ter?  A  single  aerial  spray  with  limit¬ 
ed  follow-up  operations  can  success¬ 
fully  eliminate  the  gypsy  moth,  and 
this  course  has  now  been  adopted  in 
place  of  any  suppressive  program  on 
a  continuing  annual  basis. 

Long-range  plans  call  for  re¬ 
establishing  natural  barriers  at  the 
Berkshire  Hills  and  Green  Mountains 
in  New  England  and  eventually  to 
eliminating  the  moth  from  the 
United  States  competely.  The  job  is 
not  an  overnight  one,  but,  with  infes¬ 
tations  at  a  low  ebb,  now  is  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  conduct  the 
eradication  program. 

With  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  potential  destructiveness  of  the 
gypsy  moth,  we  cannot  in  conscience 
permit  it  to  spread  over  the  forests 
of  America.  We  must  make  a  genuine, 
all-out  effort  to  stop  it.  We  fight  the 
gypsy  moth — and  we  must—  with  all 
the  tools  and  chemicals  we  have 
available. 


[Mr.  Burgess  is  director  of  the 
Plant  Pest  Control  Division,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  —  Ed.l 
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New  York^s  Corn  Champions 


Edward  Withey  and  son,  Richard, 
Skaneateles,  Onondaga  Co.,  were  re¬ 
cently  crowned  “19.57  Corn  Kings  of 
New  York’'  for  their  five-acre  meas¬ 
ured  yield  of  181  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  The  coronation  was  not 
novel,  for  they  also  won  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Assn’s  1956  contest  with 
a  yield  of  157  bushels.  In  1957,  they 
were  out  to  “see  just  how  much  corn 
could  be  produced  on  their  farm. 
In  all,  they  had  38  acres.  The  seed 
went  in  fairly  early — May  14 — and 
350  pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  were 
put  alongside  as  starter.  Previously, 
eight  loads  of  cow  manure  had  been 
applied  per  acre  during  the  Winter, 
With  rows  32  inches  apart  and  spac¬ 
ing  in  the  rows  an  average  of  about 
nine  inches  at  harvest,  the  plant  pop¬ 
ulation  was  hign;  20,780  per  acre. 
They  cultivated  twice  and  sprayed 
once  for  weeds.  Richard  Withey  as 
ci'ibes  good  seed — it  was  DeKalb  58, 
favorable  weather,  and  thick  planting 
to  the  success  of  the  crop;  a  bushel 
of  the  medium-flat  seed  planted  about 
four  acres.  The  corn  crop  went  chief¬ 
ly  into  feed  for  the  Witheys’  37- 
head  herd  of  Holstein  dairy  cattle. 
On  their  259-acre  farm  along  the 
shores  of  Skaneateles  Lake,  they  also 
grew  50  acres  of  oats  and  almost  200 
of  pasture,  sifage  and  hay.  Their 
1957  yield  of  corn  was  the  highest 
yet  made  in  DeKalb’s  New  York  con 
test. 

Max  Shaul,  Middleburg,  Schoharie 
Co.,  actually  surpassed  the  Witheys 
in  yield  per  aci’e.  Perhaps  he,  with 
the  State’s  first  official  yield  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  should 
be  designated  corn  king,  too;  or  may¬ 
be  the  Witheys  are  the  princes  of 
Empire  corn  production.  The  reason 
Shaul  was  not  specifically  honored 
by  DeKalb,  however,  is  that  he  is  a 


pounds  of  nitrate  side-dressed.  There 
is  a  regular  spraying  of  weeds  with 
2,  4-D.  According  to  Shaul,  “the  corn 
has  got  to  be  in  there  thick’’.  He 
also  grows  cabbage,  beets,  peas,  water¬ 
melons,  squash  for  both  fresh  and 
cannery  markets.  His  yield  of  corn 
last  year  at  205  bushels  was  higher 
than  that  for  the  DeKalb  national 
champion,  Henry  Penning,  Decatur, 
Mich.,  who  raised  203  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  “favorable  weather”  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  Witheys  last  year  was 
not  general,  and  the  corn  yields  in 
many  New  York  Counties  were  re¬ 
duced.  Yet  all  the  county  champions 
had  good  and  valuable  yields 
despite  the  drought.  New  York 
winners  are  listed  separately  on 
this  page.  Winners  in  other  DeKalb 


state  contests  in  1957  were:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lynn  Wagner,  Jersey  Shore; 
Vermont — Hall  Farms,  Bennington; 
Appleton  Farms,  Ipswich;  and  New 
Jersey — Joseph  Pratchler,  just  over 
the  line  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Best  Temperature  to 
Churn  Cream 

Please  tell  me  the  best  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  to  churn  cream  for 
butter?  H.  w.  g. 

Pennsylvania 

Keep  cream  at  about  40  degrees  F. 
until  you  churn  it.  If  you  must  add 
cream  to  the  stored  supply,  be  sure 
to  cool  it  first.  Adding  warm  cream 
to  cold  cream  causes  undesirable 
flavors  in  the  butter.  k.  a. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade .  6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  “(New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


N.  Y.  Corn  Winners 

County  Name  and  Address 

Cattaraugus.  .Gerald  Scutt,  Portvillc 

Cayuga . Chas.  H.  Riley  &  Co.,  Sennett 

Chautauqua.  .E.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Silver  Creek 
Chemung....  Ralph  Tanner,  Elmira 
Chenango. ..  .J.  R.  Cunningham,  Sherburne 
Columbia ....  Wesley  W'erner,  Jr.,  Germantown 

Cortland . Webter  Bros.,  lloiner 

Dutchess . Gilbert  Bros.,  Hyde  Park 

Erie . Henry  Mueller,  Sardinia 

Genesee . George  Schneider,  Alexander 

Herkimer....  Frank  P.  Guido,  Frankfort 
Livingston. .  .John  Hammond  &  Sons,  Dansville 

Madison . Warner  L.  Durfee,  Chittenango 

Monroe . Mrs.  E.  Hall  &  Son,  Henrietta 

Montgomery. Donald  Bradt,  Fonda 

Onondaga. .  .Ed w.  Withey  &  Son,  Skaneateles 

Oneida . Craig  Sholtz  &  Son,  Verona 

Ontario . Ted  Minns,  Geneva 

Oswego . G.  A.  Hardcastlc,  Constantia 

Rensselaer.  ..Taylor  Bros.,  Johusonville 
Schoharie. .  .J.  Roger  Barber,  Middleburg 

Seneca . Stanley  VanVlect,  Ovid 

Tioga . Fred  Hanford,  Nichols 

Washington. Edward  J.  Mead,  Johnsonville 
Wyoming. ..  .Francis  Gebcl,  North  Java 
Yates . Frank  W.  Voak,  Penn  Yan 


DeKalb  dealer;  dealers  are  not  elig¬ 
ible  for  competition.  As  reported  in 
the  Jan.  18  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  Shaul  was  winner  of 
the  statewide  contest  sponsored  by 
Cayuga  County  Extension  Service.  He 
attributes  the  success  of  his  corn¬ 
growing  operations  on  some  450  acres 
of  Schoharie  Valley  bottomland  to 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  to  rye-grass 
green  manure  crops,  to  virtually  weed 
-free  culture,  and  to  heavy  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  He  sows  12  pounds  of  rye  grass 
by  tractor-mounted  electric  seeders 
at  the  last-third-cultivation  and  ap¬ 
plies  100  pounds  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  to  it  in  the  Spring  prior  to  turn¬ 
ing  under.  The  corn  gets  700  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre — it  goes  a  couple 
inches  below  and  to  the  side  of  the 
seed — at  planting  and  another  200 


Harvestore®  haylage 
costs  you  less  in  men^ 
minutes  and  machines 

Now  the  Harvestore  quick-way  of  putting  up 
forage  gives  you  a  superior  feed  . . .  saves  labor 
and  handling  expense  at  the  same  time.  Field- 
wilt  a  forage  crop  to  40-60%  moisture,  process 
it  through  a  Harvestore  and  you  have  hay- 
lage  —  a  nutritious,  palatable  feed  that’s  a 
nearly  complete  ration  in  itself. 

Fewer  operations  in  the  field  save  labor 
and  reduce  weather  risk.  Exclusive  bottom 
unloading  combines  with  your  mechanical 
feeding  system  to  give  you  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  way  to  feed  livestock. 

All  these  benefits  are  possible  only  with 
Harvestore*  oxygen-free  processing.  For  more 
information,  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


1.  CUT  AND 
WINDROW 


to 


2.  CHOP 


9.  Fill 


4.  FEED 
MECHANICALI 


*HYDRAS^rEEL  Process  covered  by  U.  S.  Patent 
No.  2,754,222  and  other  patents  pending. 


'%7(ro^gh  research 


...a  better  way 


AXlSmilli 


HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS 

Konkokee,  Illinois 


I 

\  A.  O.  SMITH  CORP. 

I  Dept.  RN-28,  Konkakee,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  how 
Harvestore  can  help  me  increase  my  profits. 

NAME 

TOWN  . . . . R.F.D.  . . . 


.....^.....STATE  .... 


February  15,  1958 
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Irrigation  Pumps-  Air  or  water  cooled 
Capacities  to  1800  gallons  per  minute 


Steady  Dairy  Hand  —  Electricity 


Whether  portable  (1.)  or  permanent,  gutter  cleaners  are  iisually  powered 
by  electric  motors.  The  economical  and  flexible  rig  on  the  left  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  use  in  almost  any  gutter;  it  is  transferred  from  one  to  another. 
The  conventional  installation  at  the  right  ivas  put  in  by  the  farmer  himself. 


A  dependable 
quiet  Myers  Ejecto 
Pump  delivers  plenty 
of  water  with  plenty  of 
pressure  for  all  the  daily 
needs  of  a  busy  family. 


"HN”  Ejecto  Pump 
H  to  2  horsepower  sizes 


Submersible 
Pump  for  4" 
and  6"  wells 
H  to  15 
horsepower 


For  many  maintenance  and  operational  jobs,  there's  no 
substitute  for  lots  of  water  at  peak  pressure.  And  there’s 
no  substitute  for  the  Myers  Submersible  when  it  comes 
to  delivering  the  most  water  per  horsepower.  Up  to 
3000  gallons  per  hour. 


You  can  have 
higher-profit, 
higher  quality 
yields  with  sprinkler 
irrigation  powered  by 
a  Myers  Pressure-Rain  Pump. 
Write  today  for  information. 

Myers 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3802  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


(Continued  fi’om'Page  2) 

investment.  Yet,  farmers  who  think 
ahead  recognize  that  major  changes 
are  now  taking  place.  Some  actually 
say  that  it  is  not  longer  a  question  of 
what  they  can  afford,  but  rather  a 
question  of  whether  they  can  afford 
to  be  without  equipment  that  will 
I  give  them  advantage  in  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  markets. 

We  have  mentioned  the  real  part¬ 
nership  of  the  electrical  and  water 
systems.  But  the  ever-increasing  need 
for  hot  water  means  that  electric 
water  heaters  should  be  sized  right. 
Do  not  purchase  one  too  small,  and 
do  not  let  faulty  wiring  provide  its 
current.  Take  care  whether  the  in¬ 
stallation  can  be  for  “off-peak”  oper¬ 
ation  or  direct  recovery  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two.  The  trend  toward 
bulk  milk  handling  and  pipelines 
means  greatly  increased  use  of  hot 
water. 

Bulk  Tanks,  Hay  Dryers  and  Barn 
Cleaners 

The  farmer  should  look  carefully 
at  his  bulk  tank  capacity,  too.  The 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has 
now  approved  every  other  day  pick¬ 
up  of  milk,  and  this  makes  tank  size 
more  important  than  heretofore. 
Planned  and  used  properly,  bulk 
tanks  have  many  attractive  advan¬ 
tages  for  most  farmers:  premiums 
because  of  better  quality  milk;  elim¬ 
ination  of  can  costs;  no  stickage  and 
spillage  loss;  less  hauling  costs;  and 
fewer  man-hours  of  labor.  It  is  like 
selling  milk  “F.O.B.  the  milk  house”, 
and  the  investment  will  bring  a 
better  net  return.  One  farmer  with 
a  bulk  milk  tank  says:  “I  have  had 
salesmen  tell  me  a  certain  piece  of 
equipment  will  pay  for  itself,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  demonstrated 
it  to  be  positively  true.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  electrical  equipment  on  the 
dairy  farm  is  the  hay  dryer.  Barn-' 
dried,  early-cut  top  quality  forage 
can  mean  savings  up  to  $50  per  cow 
a  year  in  feeding  costs.  High-protein 
I'oughage  produced  in  this  way  is  an 
important  part  of  any  progressive 
dairying  program.  The  electric  hay 
dryer  was  a  slow  starter,  but  proven 
results  have  brought  an  increasing 


number  of  installations  each  year. 

When  it  is  really  wanted  to  redvice 
chore-time  labor,  electric  motors  can 
replace  shovels  and  forks.  Barn  clean¬ 
ers,  cattle  feeders  and  silo  unloaders 
do  a  real  job.  Pitching  manure  and 
throwing  down  silage  and  feeding  it 
are  among  the  hardest,  most  hazard¬ 
ous  and  dirtiest  jobs  on  a  dairy  farm. 
One  farmer  tells  us  that  his  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  silo  unloader  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  a  barn  cleaner  replaced  a 
full-time  hired  man.  This  brought 
savings  of  $185  a  month. 

With  bulk  feed  coming  into  the 
picture  it  is  desirable  to  make  feed¬ 
ing  automatic  all  the  way.  Electrical 
equipment  is  extremely  flexible  for 
this,  and  can  be  installed  to  meet  al¬ 
most  any  plan  for  both  storing  and 
feeding.  For  those  growing  their  own 
grains  for  feeding,  there  are  auto¬ 
matic  devices  to  grind,  mix,  add  con¬ 
centrates  and  deliver  to  the  storage 
bins. 

Advantages  of  Farm  Work  Shop 

With  acceleration  in  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  it  is  important,  of  course,  not  to 
forget  the  farm  workshop.  Electric- 
powered  tools  are  essential  to  the 
smooth-running  success  of  any  farm. 
It  does  not  take  many  trips  to  town 
for  emergency  repairs  during  the 
busy  seasons  to  offset  the  cost  of  a 
well-equipped  shop. 

A  quick  review  of  some  of  the  uses 
of  electric  light,  heat  and  power  on 
the  modern  dairy  farm  can  serve  as 
a  starting  point  for  further  thought 
on  making  electricity  a  real  partner 
on  the  farm.  Farmers  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  well  they  are  doing 
today  and  where  they  will  be  10 
years  from  now  must  keep  an  eye 
on  efficient  production  and  on  most 
profitable  herd  size.  The  right  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  may  be  the  key  to 
more  profitable  dairy  farming. 

Electric  power  is  replacing  muscle 
power  on  the  farm  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  Each  year  more  dairy  farmers 
are  realizing  that  a  one-horsepower 
motor  can  accomplish  in  one  hour  at 
a  cost  of  two  to  three  cents  what  it 
takes  a  man  10  hours  to  do.  To¬ 
day’s  successful  dairymen  are  farm¬ 
ing  electrically  and  living  electrical¬ 
ly,  and  they  are  doing  each  better. 


CRYSTOL 


Use  now  to  prevent  growth  of  summer  algae. 
Also  destroys  odors  and  slime-forming  bac¬ 
teria.  Keeps  water  sanitary  and  sparkling 
clear  for  clean,  healthy  swimming.  Harmless 
to  crops  and  non-toxic  to  some  game  fish 
when  used  as  directed.  This  odorless  liquid 
is  economical  too  —  1  gal.  treats  a  50,000  gal. 
pond  and  a  single  application  is  effective 
for  weeks. 

Try  Crystol  once  and  see 
results!  Send  coupon  today 
for  trial  offer. 


II  GAU.  only 
$6.95  ppd. 


READING  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
READING,  PENNA. 


Reading  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  658  S.  7th  St.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Yes!  Send  me,  postpaid,  1  gal.  trial  supply 
of  Crystol.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 
for  $6.95. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

P.  O .  STATE . 


Revolutionary  RUPTURE 

RELIEF 


with  the  NEW 


GOLDEN  CROWN  TRUSS 

^  A  spectacular  rictory  In  the  fight 
against  reducible  inguinal  her¬ 
nia'  A  new  concept  in  truss 
design  ...  a  new  miracle  In 
comfort  I  For  the  first  time,  a 
truss  built  entirely  of  soft,  resil- 
___i  tent  foam  rubber  covered  with  a 
,  skin-soothing  inner  cloth  lining  and  a 
ible  pre-shrunk  fabric  outer  covering.  Can  t 
ikle,  curl,  bind  no  matter  how  you  move, 
t  foam  rubber  groin  pad  holds  nipturt 
jly  vet  gently.  Completely  adjustable—no 
Ing.  Ventilated  for  cool  comfort.  Wash^le, 
thiss  you've  prayed  for.  Order  now.  Give 
isur©  around  lowest  part  of  abdomen 
Icate  right,  left  or  di^le.  30-day  ^oney 
t  trial.  Single  side  $9.95.  double  $10.95. 
tpald  except  C.O.D.’s. 

Piper  Brace  Company 
t.  RY-28G  Wyandoftd 

Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


One  of  the  good  farm  utilizations  of  electricity  is  in  moving  bales  of  hay. 
Electric  motors  provide  the  power  to  get  them  into  the  barn  and  into  proper 

storage  places. 


IZ 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Sugaring  off 


For  Fun  and  For  Profit 


Down  Troy  way  in  New  Hampshire’s 
Monadnock  region  there  is  a  family 
who  owns,  and  successfully  operates, 
a  small  farm  and  inn.  Usually,  the 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring  seasons 
are  pretty  quiet  for  East  Hill  Farm, 
as  their  inn  is  called,  is  off  the  beat¬ 
en  track  and  most  of  their  guests 
come  by  reservation  in  the  Summer¬ 
time. 

The  Whitcombs,  who  run  the 
inn,  make  their  own  maple  syrup  and 
have  popularized  “Maple  Syruping 
Weeks”,  from  the  time  the  sap  be¬ 
gins  to  run  until  it  stops,  the  inn  is 
well  crowded  and  Mr.  Whitcomb  plays 


host  to  “sugaring  off  on  the  snow” 
parties.  He  takes  the  guests  through 
the  entire  process,  inviting  photo¬ 
graphers’  groups  to  shoot  to  their 
hearts’  content.  This  is  a  great  at¬ 
traction  and  people  travel  for  many 
miles,  from  as  far  away  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  to  enjoy  this  once- 
a-year  treat  and  see  how  maple  syrup 
is  made. 

Thus  Parker  Whitcomb  succeeds 
in  making  extra  income  from  his 
guests  while  he  is  sugaring  off  his 
income-producing  grove  of  sugar 
maples.  e.  m.  s 


Photos  by  Eric  M,  Sanford 


1.  Parker  Whitcomb  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  start  collecting  the  sap. 


2.  The  full  sap  tank  is  hacked  up 
to  the  trough. 


3.  Tank  is  hooked  to  trough  and  the 
sap  goes  to  the  sugar  house. 


4.  Down  in  the  sugar  house,  the  sap 
is  boiled  down  in  the  vat. 


5.  Watchful  waiting,  as  the  syrup  is 
drawn  off. 


6.  The  best  part  of  sugaring  off  — 
maple  sugar  on  snow. 


Money-Making  Goat 

Edward  Mitchell,  Horseheads,  Che¬ 
mung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  goat  that  is 
a  real  money-maker.  Primarily  a 
sheep  raiser,  Mitchell  keeps  a  few 
does  for  milk  and  some  bucks  to 
protect  his  sheep  from  dogs.  One  five- 
year-old  doe  has  each  year  so  far 
produced  triplet  kids.  Just  before 
Easter  and  the  Passover,  when  there 
is  a  good  price  for  kids  six  to  10 
weeks  old,  Mitchell  takes  them  to 
market.  Usually  receiving  $8.00  to 
$10  apiece  for  them,  one  year  he  re¬ 
ceived  $36  for  the  three. 

After  her  kids  are  gone,  the 
mother  doe  raises  two  orphan  lambs. 
Mitchell  keeps  the  lambs  in  a  nearby 
pen  and  turns  them  loose  at  milking 
time.  They  get  their  fill,  and  the 
doe  objects  not  at  all.  The  goat’s 
milk  not  used  by  the  lambs  Mitchell 
takes  home  to  use. 

When  the  sale  of  three  kids  and 
two  market  lambs  and  the  value  of 
iT^ilk  produced  for  home  use  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  doe’s  yearly  production 
is  as  great  as  that  of  some  dairy 
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cows.  A  goat  can  be  a  mightly  profit¬ 
able  animal  to  own,  especially  when 
mixed  with  sheep,  the  way  Ed 
Mitchell  does  it.  E.  C.  Grant 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $10.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  8.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  .  6.50 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston .  5.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Model  5207-ETR2 
7  gallons  per  minute 
400  pounds  pressure 
100-  or  200-gallon  tank 
Engine  drive  or  PTO 


SPRAY6R 


.  • 


Plenty  of  pressure  for  effective  ap¬ 
plication  of  pesticides  to  trees  with 
Myers  high  pressure  gun. 


Fitted  with  Myers  2U  Du-All  boom, 
the  GP  is  ideal  for  low-pressure 
spraying  of  weed  killers  on  pastures 
and  field  crops. 


The  GP  is  a  handy  emergency  fire¬ 
fighting  unit.  Produces  effective  fog 
for  smothering  flames  or  shoots  a 
long-distance  stream. 


In  coops,  barns  and  other  buildings 
the  GP  comes  in  handy  for  fly  and 
other  pest  control.  Can  also  be  used 
to  apply  whitewash. 


The  GP  delivers  plenty  of  pressure 
for  removing  mud  and  grime  from 
equipment  for  easier,  faster  and 
better  year-around  maintenance. 


Keep  livestock  free  of  profit-robbing 
parasites.  The  Myers  GP  delivers 
the  pressure  necessary  for  effective 
pesticide  penetration. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  MYERS  SPRAYER  DEALER.) 


Myers 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3802  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vocation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new 84 page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  649  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet' 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.;  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


#«/mEVER 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 
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Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow.  '* 

Full  20“  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hoy  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3962  MORTON,  ILL. 


PATENTS 


Writ#  for  Information  on 
what  stem  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  soeura  a  patnat. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 


lO.OIH)  BALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  luitabit  tor  mstal  or  wosa.  nerfeet 
eonditisa.  naeked  in  nve-gallon  sttel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  largo  Marine  order.  Price  S8.00  nor  5  gal.  eaa. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrc.spon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ofllces  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  $3,2  Billion  Question 

CAN  American  farmers  produce  enough 
more  livestock  and  poultry  to  eat  up  the 
annual  surplus  of  feed  and  food  crops  with¬ 
out  it  resulting  in  such  reduced  animal  and 
fowl  prices  that  their  overall  income  would  be 
cut? 

This  is  a  multi-billion-dollar  question  not 
only  for  American  agriculture  but  for  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.  An  affirmative  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  mean  successful  termination  of  cost¬ 
ly  price-support  programs;  it  would  mean  re¬ 
newed  demand  for  farmers  and  farm  labor;  and 
it  would  also  mean  a  more  well-nourished,  and 
therefore  probably  stronger,  American  people. 
Animals  could  be  the  answer  to  our  agricultural 
problem,  allegedly  costing  $3.2  billion  a  year. 

But  agricultural  economists  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  are  not  too  optimistic  that  the 
answer  can  be  “Yes.”  They  believe  that  the 
level  to  which  farm  prices  for  livestock  and 
poultry  would  have  to  be  lowered  to  induce 
American  consumers  to  buy  such  a  volume  that 
would  shrink  the  feed  and  food  surplus  would 
be  more  than  farmers  could  stand.  Generally, 
it  takes  a  1.4  per  cent  decline  in  the  farm  price 
of  beef  to  increase  consumption  just  one  per 
cent;  for  pork,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  figures  are  1.8,  1.2,  2.4  and  2.6  per 
cent.  Farmers’  cash  receipts  would  decrease  as 
their  marketings  might  increase,  the  farm 
economists  conclude. 

Cornell’s  Professor  Herrell  DeGraaf  is  some¬ 
what  more  optimistic.  Realizing  that  just  a  two 
per  cent  increase  in  livestock  and  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  would  consume 
all  our  extra  feed  and  food,  he  hopes  that  the 
consumer  demand  for  this  increase  could  be 
stimulated  enough  by  “promotion  of  protein” 
that  there  would  be  little  or  no  decline  in  farm 
prices.  Although  annual  per-capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  —  about  1,550  pounds  —  has  varied 
little,  if  at  all,  in  quantity  over  the  past 
century,  it  has  in  quality.  In  the  last 
20  years,  while  the  population  was  increasing 
only  30  per  cent,  consumption  of  poultry  went 
up  90  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  while  red  meat 
did  hold  its  own,  eggs  and  milk  fell  off.  Today, 
too,  improved  efficiency  of  animal  production 
seems  to  be  fully  matching  population  in¬ 
creases;  animals  produce  more  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed.  Nevertheless,  DeGraaf  is  of 
the  belief  that  consumption  of  animal  products 
can  be  increased  by  promotion  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein — as  products,  not  brands. 

Probably  this  $3.2  billion  question  can  be 
answered  only  by  trial  and  experience.  But 
it  is  worth  noting  that  consideration  on  it  so 
far  seems  to  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  cause  or  effect  of  lowered  farm  prices. 
While  this  is  proper  enough,  and  natural— for 
it  is  farm  prices  that  suffer  most  from  any  over¬ 
supply,  should  not  more  attention  be  given 
to  the  effects  of  lower  retail  prices  for  animal 
products?  Instead  of  asking  farmers  to  produce 
more  animals  and  seeing  if  the  public  will  buy 
them— if  not,  the  farmer  to  suffer— why  not 
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see  to  it  that  retail  margins  and  middlemen’s 
profits  are  lowered  so  as  to  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  greater  demand? 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  running  mates  of 
post-war  farm  problems  have  been  high  profits 
for  food-handling  firms.  Let  these  outfits  now 
join  in  solving  what  has  been  called  the  nation’s 
No.  1  domestic  problem.  Let  them  realize  the 
basic  cause  of  the  farm  problem  is  spread. 
Reduction  of  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  those  animal  products 
which  could  take  up  all  our  feed  and  food  sur¬ 
pluses.  Not  without  basis  is  the  observation  that 
the  answer  to  the  $3.2  billion  agricultural  ques¬ 
tion  may  lie  less  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  than  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Against  Price- Support  Slash 

Your  January  4  editorial,  “Fallacy  in  Lower 
Price  Supports”,  is  an  excellent  description  of 
the  harm  that  Secretary  Benson  has  perpetrated 
against  dairy  farmers. 

There  is  a  move  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress  to  increase  the  milk  minimum  to  83 
per  cent  from  the  present  75  per  cent.  Dairy¬ 
men  who  v;ant  to  see  this  done  should  write  to 
their  Congressmen,  reminding  them  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  did  not  speak  for  the  dairy  farmer 
when  it  praised  Secretary  Benson  for  lowering 
milk  prices.  By  letting  his  position  be  known 
now,  the  dairy  farmer  can  protect  himself  against 
the  loss  of  $1.00  a  hundredweight  after  April  1st. 

The  defense  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
ultimately  requires  the  election  of  Congressmen 
who  will  work  for  consideration  ot  the  dairy 
farmer  rather  than  ally  themselves  with  the  dis¬ 
tributor  against  the  farmer. 

While  the  dairymen’s  vote  is  comparatively 
small,  still  it  can  be  a  potent  political  force  if 
farmers  express  political  independence.  In  Brad¬ 
ford  County  (Pa.)  last  November,  due  to  support 
for  a  third  candidate,  the  judgeship  was  won  by 
only  two  votes.  This  shows  that,  if  a  group  speaks 
out  forcefully,  it  can  have  effect. 

In  the  17th  Congressional  District  (Pa.),  there 
is  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  a  Farmers  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Full  Representation.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  urge  adequate  commitments  from  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  on  agricultural  issues,  especial¬ 
ly  the  raising  of  milk  parity.  If  that  fails,  an 
independent  Congressional  candidate  might  be 
the  only  means  to  get  representation  for  all  the 
people  in  the  district.  Edward  Rogg 

Pennsylvania 

Your  editorial  in  the  January  4  issue,  entitled 
“Fallacy  in  Lower  Price  Supports”,  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  its  correct  attitude  toward 
Mr.  Benson’s  ideas  on  lower  price  supports. 

Always  when  prices  are  lower,  the  farmer — 
and  especially  the  one  with  heavy  payments  to 
meet  each  month — tries  to  increase  his  output 
of  milk  to  meet  these  payments  and  also  to  live. 
Living  nowadays  is  expensive,  whether  you  are 
a  farmer  or  one  of  the  great  multitude  of  town 
01  city  dwellers. 

I  am  a  new  reader  of  your  paper  but  so  far 
I  have  found  it  good  with  a  lot  of  meaty  material 
for  the  farmer  to  read  and  digest.  More  power 
to  you  and  your  fight  for  a  better  living  for  the 
farmer.  F.  J.  Phelps 

Vermont 

If  these  two  letters,  typical  of  the  many  we 
have  received,  represent  the  majority  senti¬ 
ment  of  dairymen  on  price  supports  —  and  we 
think  they  do,  the  steps  taken  to  set  up  a  North¬ 
east  Dairy  Bloc,  as  reported  on  page  26,  should 
be  welcome  news. 

Price  supports  are  not  the  long-range  an¬ 
swer,  of  course,  to  the  farm  problem.  And 
dairy  price  supports,  offering  as  they  do  a 
guaranteed  price  to  manufacturing  milk  deal¬ 
ers,  will  never  solve  the  dairy  farmer’s  basic 
problem.  But  to  take  away  at  the  present  time 
even  this  artificial  prop  at  a  time  when  dairy¬ 
men  can  ill  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  even  one 
dollar  of  milk  income  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  lowering  of  labor’s  minimum  wages  or  in¬ 
dustry’s  protective  tariffs.  The  proposed  slash 
of  dairy  price  supports  on  April  1  must  there¬ 
fore  be  vigorously  opposed. 

Thus  there  is  need  for  a  forceful  reliable 
spokesman  for  the  dairy  farmer.  There  is  equal 
need  to  “sell”  the  dairy  problem  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Housewife  who  are  exposed  only  to  the 
dealer-slanted  urban  press.  Whether  the  North¬ 
east  Dairy  Bloc  can  help  to  fulfill  this  two¬ 
fold  function  is  too  early  to  say.  But  that  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  cannot  be  denied. 


Words  of  Wisdom 

SOME  really  sound  counsel  was  offered  at 
last  month’s  Boston  Poultry  Show  during 
the  panel  discussion  on  self-help  plans  for  the 
poultry  industry.  The  words  of  wisdom  were 
spoken  by  Henry  Bradford  of  the  USDA’s 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service. 

There  were  three  facets  to  Mr.  Bradford’s 
advice.  First,  he  stressed  the  great  advantages 
to  be  attained  from  a  merger  of  existing  poul¬ 
try  co-operatives  —  greater  efficiency  in  oper¬ 
ation,  greater  marketing  effectiveness,  and 
production  tailored  to  meet  demand.  At  the 
same  time  he  recognized  the  “human  nature” 
obstacles  in  taking  such  a  major  step  —  lack 
of  grower  understanding,  unwillingness  to  re¬ 
linquish  present  positions  of  local  importance, 
adequate  representation  and  equalization  of 
equities.  Third  and  last,  Mr.  Bradford  em¬ 
phasized  the  responsibility  of  cooperative 
leadership  to  present  all  the  facts  to  their 
memberships  and,  with  their  support,  to  work 
out  the  problems. 

These  panel  discussions  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  producing  the  desired  result.  In 
addition  to  the  one  at  the  Boston  Poultry 
Show,  there  was  a  panel  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  Central  New  York  Poultry  Exposition, 
in  Syracuse  two  weeks  ago,  and  still  a  third  is 
scheduled  at  Cornell’s  Farm  and  Home  Week 
next  month. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  at  some  point 
there  must  be  an  end  to  panel  discussions.  Let 
them  serve  their  rightful  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  inquiry  and  interest.  And  then,  without 
too  much  delay,  let  there  be  a  decision. 


What  Farmers  Say 

MILK  ADVERTISING  AND  BULK  TANKS 

I  have  just  read  the  February  1  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  am  very  upset  about  the 
latest  trick  the  milk  dealers  are  going  to  puU  on 
this  milk  advertising  business.  What  can  we  do? 
Will  we  be  informed  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Order  amendment?  I  believe  we  are  no  better 
off  than  the  European  peasant  of  100  years  ago. 

Last  Fall  quite  a  few  farmers  around  here 
changed  to  bulk  tanks  —  mostly  on  the  promise 
of  high  premiums.  First,  we  were  not  informed 
that  we  would  have  every-other-day  pick-up 
which  would  mean  that  many  of  our  tanks  would 
be  too  small.  We  had  one  one-day  pick-up,  and 
every-other-day  since.  The  farmers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  wanted  to  send  their  milk  to  the  best 
market  and  contacted  different  milk  companies. 
The  following  day  the  Sheffield  men  came  around 
and  gave  us  a  talk,  and  one  by  one  the  former 
interested  dealers  became  disinterested  and  one 
told  us  frankly  that  Sheffield  stopped  him.  We  now 
hope  again  to  get  a  better  price  from  another  milk 
company  if  Sheffield  and  Dairy  League  don’t  stop 
it  again.  What  can  we  do?  We  only  get  a  10-cent 
pi’emium  over  can  shipments,  but  we  had  about 
$5,000  of  expenses,  including  new  milkhouse,  etc., 
etc.,  also  our  electric  bill  went  from  $18  to  $45 
a  month.  j.  f, 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

[Ed.  —  A  bulk  tank  shipper  can  protect  himself 
against  premium  reductions  or  changes  in  pick-up 
only  by  obtaining  the  dealer’s  signature  on  the 
dotted  line  of  a  one-year  (minimum)  contract.] 


Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $2.00  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  my  subscription  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Please  keep  up  your  editorials  that  bring  to 
light  the  wrong-doings  and  graft  of  our  so-called 
farmer-owned  and  operated  milk  cooperatives. 

Keep  encouraging  the  dairy  farmer  to  organize 
and  take  part  in  a  good  organization.  I  fully  real¬ 
ize  it  is  hard  to  know  which  one  is  good. 

Why  farmers  never  learn  to  try  to  control  and 
sell  their  own  products.  I’ll  never  know.  What 
would  the  automotive  industry  do  if  they  let 
someone  else  control  the  sale  of  their  cars  and 
price  they  get  for  them?  Keith  S.  Nichols 

Pennsylvania 


Brevities 

“Yea,  the  Lord  shall  give  that  which  is  good; 
and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase.” — Psa.  85:12. 

The  41st  International  Flower  Show  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  March  9-15  at  the  Coliseum  in  New  York 
City.  Its  theme  is  “The  World  Is  Your  Garden.” 

On  February  1  Delmarva  reported  a  4-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  broiler  price  —  up  to  23.9  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  good  news  in  view  of  the  previous¬ 
ly  predicted  continued  decline  in  broiler  prices. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"You  Moke  Your  Own 
Luck" 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  in  which  you  carry  on 
the  work  for  which  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  has  always  been  respected 
so  highly.  It  is  because  of  that  inter¬ 
est  in  the  good  of  the  farmer  that 
I  venture  the  following  suggestions: 

I  .believe  that  the  farmers’  future 
and  prosperity  depend  on  the  farm¬ 
ers  themselves.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence  eloquently  expresses 
this  thought  for  our  nation.  His  ed¬ 
itorial  reminded  me  of  a  book  1  read 
many  years  ago  (a  young  girl’s 
story)  entitled,  I  believe,  "You  Make 
Your  Own  Luck”. 

True,  the  farmer  has  little  control 
of  the  weather,  but  even  that  problem 
may  be  solved  by  insurance.  Under 
wise,  honest  and  competent  leader¬ 
ship,  the  farmers,  substantially  united, 
may  make  their  own  luck  through 
control  of  the  amount  of  produce 
they  market,  and  the  time  of  their 
marketing.  In  the  ordinary  case  this 
will  require  marketing  agreements 
between  farmers’  unions  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  States.  A  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  each  State  would  bind  all 
producers  in  that  area.  Legislation 
would  be  necessary  to  authorize  such 
agreements. 

In  the  Northeast,  at  least,  farmers 
resent  the  large  subsidies — direct  and 
indirect — afforded  to  the  large  grow¬ 
ers  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  Their 
plight  will  remain  the  same,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  they  unite.  They  make 
money,  perhaps,  one  year  in  three 
or  five.  Control  of  marketing  of 
citrus  fruit  works  for  Florida;  con¬ 
trol  of  oil  production  in  Texas,  too. 

Price  supports  and  the  soil  bank 
only  encourage  overproduction,  make 
difficult  our  relations  with  other 
countries  when  we  ship  our  surpluses 
abroad,  and  tax  the  national  treasury 
to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a 
year. 

Certainly  the  country  is  willing  to 
pay.  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his 
labor.  Certainly,  also,  a  union  of  the 
farmers  is  now  as  necessary  as  was 
the  union  of  labor  in  the  days  of 
the  financial  barons.  w.  h.  k. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

What  Is  "Gross  Farm 
Income"? 

In  connection  with  the  recent 

“Farm  Income  Tax”  series  of  art¬ 

icles  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I 
am  wondering  what  the  proper  def- 
intion  of  "gross  income”  is.  Can  you 
tell  me?  j.  l.  n. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Gross  income”  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  maximum  annual  de¬ 
duction — 25  per  cent  of  gross — for 
soil  and  water  conservation  expenses 
is  the  amount  on  line  5,  page  1, 
Schedule  F,  when  reporting  on  the 
cash  basis,  or  the  amount  on  line  5, 
page  2,  Schedule  F,  when  reporting 
on  the  accrual  basis,  plus  gains  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  held  for  draft, 
dairy  or  breeding  purposes.  Gains 
from  the  sale  of  other  assets,  such 
as  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  from  the  disposition  of  land  are 
not  included  in  gross  income  for  this 
purpose.  G.  A.  s. 


“That  bale  didn’t  hit  you,  did  it, 
Fred?” 


February  15,  1958 


POWER  CHORiHO 

Hydraulic  system  powers 
quick-mounted  front-end 
loader,  farm  crane,  easy- 
angled  reversible  scraper 
or  fork-lift  carrier. 


Action 

Engineered 


2-PLOW 


TRACTOR 

FARMING 


FOR 

COMPLETE 


C4  engine  power  does  every  job 

from  field  to  feedlot 


Think  of  all  your  tractor  jobs— and  you’ll  choose  the  two-plow  CA.  It’s  long  on  work  . .  .  lean  on 
costs  .  .  .  designed,  built  and  matched  with  mounted  tools  for  profitable  farming— for  years  to  come! 

Toughness!  Long  engine  life!  Economy!  Convenience!  Versatility!  Implements!  Measure  its  value 
every  way.  Then  ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  CA  can  start  working  for  you  . . . 
right  now  ...  on  winter  chores. 


AlllS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


FITS  ROW  CROPS 

Power-Shift  rear  wheels  are  moved  in  or  out  by 
engine  power  to  fit  row  spacings.  Offset  final 
drive  design  gives  221^  inches  of  crop  clearance 
under  the  rear  axle. 

FARTH-ORIP  POWFR 

With  rear-mounted  implements,  the  Traction 
Booster  system  automatically  shifts  weight  to 
the  rear  wheels.  You  keep  moving  in  stubborn  soils. 


QUICK  SOB  CHAMCF 

Snap-Coupler  hitch  lets  you  change  nunute- 
quick  from  one  rear-mounted  implement  to 
another— or  to  drawbar  jobs. 

uve  pro 

Two-clutch  power  control:  Hand  clutch  starts  or 
stops  tractor  without  affecting  PTO  operation. 
Foot  clutch  stops  all  power  outlets  for  safety. 


traction  booster  and 
SNAP-COUPLER  are 
AUis-Chalmera  trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

iEngineering  in  Action 
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Ask  for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
on  your  own  farm.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  little  vacuum  you 
have  . . .  how  much  more  air . . .  and 
milk  . , .  you  can  move  with  a  new 


as  little  as 


DOWN 


Puts  a  New  Pump 
in  Your  Barn 


with  too  little  vacuum  in  the  line, 
you’ll  never  milk  cows  properly. 


A  snappy  new  Surge  Pump  can 
put  new  life  in  your  milker  .  .  . 
make  it  possible  to  add  more  units 
and  more  cows  . . .  milk  in  less  time 
• . .  and  get  more  milk. 


Surge  Pump.  Just  call  your  Surge 


Dealer,  or  write 
in  care  of  — 


to  Jonah  Babson, 


Copyright  1958,  Babson  Bros,  Co. 

BABSON  BROS. 

OF  NEW  YORK 


842  W.  BELDEN  AVENUE 
SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 


ator.  N*;*  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milk«r,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


rinrr  OUTFIT  STARTS  YOU  IN 

IKcl;  Mmo  SHOE  BUSINESS! 


Runyourown  prof  liable ‘shoe  store* 
business  from  borne!  Represent 
fast  growing  million  dollar  firm  in 
spare  or  full  time.  We  give  you— 
FREE— complete  Starting  Outfit 
that  makes  you  $217.00  EXTRA 
each  month  for  just  2  easy  or- 
ders  a  day.  You  feature  195 
fast-selling  dress,  spurt,  work  shoe  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Air-cushion  shoes,  many  other  special  features! 
Sizes2'/2-15-widthsAAAAtoEEEE.  Draw  on  200,000  pair 
stock.  Also  horsehide  jackets.  Start  now  selling  to  friends, 
folks  where  you  work.  Rush  postcard  for  FREE  Outfit  I 
MASON  SHOE,  Dept  A-74 .  CHIPPEWA  FAUS,  Wl$. 


HANDY  CLEANING  HOOK 

AT  LAST  an  ideal  tool  for  cut¬ 
ting  wrappef  twine  and  manure 
from  your  spreader;  forged  from 
heat  treated  steel  3"  x  Id'A"  long; 
tempered  cutting  edges;  initial 
offer  $1.98  plus  .06  tax  in  Ohio. 
Send  check  or  M.  0.  to  — 
ORLO  R.  BOUGHMAN. 

R.  2, NAVARRE,  OHIO 


Extra-rich  in  Lanolin.  Contalna  odorless 
anOseptie.  For  all  minorfarm  healingjobs. 

1  10  at  Trial  Six*  A  Moslilit  Booklal—Smd  10c 
or  PPd.  THE  eORONA  MF6rC0.,B0X  7R23,  KENTON.  0. 
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NEW — the  ONLY  soft,  plastic-coated 
DENTAL  CUSHIONS  AVAILABLE! 


RELIEF  IF  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH 
HURTl.T.SLIPI... DON’T  FITI 


Comfort  and  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
just  place  pad  on  plate! 
Soothing  to  gums  made  sore  by  loose 
plates.. .these  cushions  give  lasting  bless¬ 
ed  relief.  Loose  plates  fit  tighter.  Chew 
all  kinds  of  foods.  Enjoy  comfortable 
plates  a//r/iefrme.^Easy  to  use.  No  pastes, 
no  powders.  Satisfaction  or  money  hack. 


Send  $1.25 for  Suppers — SI. 25 for  10  lowers 

TRU-AID  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DEPT.  430 
BOX  9398,  PHILADELPHIA  39,  PA. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kole  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 


There  are  several  kinds  of  farming  in  New  England  for  which  beef  cattle 
are  especially  well  suited  as  supplementary  enterprises.  Here,  interested 
farmers  inspect  good  Angus  in  a  New  England  breeding  herd. 


Animal  Science  in  Bay  State 


Grain  for  cows  .  .  .  hay  equivalents  .  .  .  livestock  and  crops 
that  nick  .  .  .  fall  lambs  for  the  Easter  feast. 

BY  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


tudies  conducted  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Stanley  N.  Gaunt  at  the 
Massachusetts  Station  in 
Amherst  show  that  on  most 
New  England  dairy  farms 
feed  represents  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Some  26  per  cent  is 
pasture,  hay  and  silage,  25  per  cent 
concentrates;  29  per  cent  is  for  labor, 
and  20  per  cent  for  overhead, 
interest  and  equipment.  Except 
for  feed,  most  of  these  charges 
are  more  or  less  fixed;  it  is 
often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reduce  them.  Yet,  the  feed  bill 
can  often  be  lowei’ed  by  proper 
management.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has 
been  found  worthwhile  to  feed  all 
the  good  quality,  home-grown  hay, 
silage  and  pasture  the  cows  can  con¬ 
sume. 

It  is  good  dairy  husbandy  to  feed 
a  suitable  grain  mixture  only  to  the 
extent  that  additional  milk  more 
than  pays  for  its  cost.  This  means 
weighing  the  grain  and  the  milk. 
Cows  seldom  have  exactly  the  same 
feed  requirement.  Individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  size,  weight,  production,  but- 
terfat  test,  stage  of  pregnancy,  age, 
condition,  health  and  temperament 
affect  it.  Thei’e  are  differences  be¬ 
tween  cows  in  their  ability  to  con¬ 
vert  either  grain  or  roughage  into 
milk,  too.  Feeding  by  the  commonly 
used  rules-of-thumb,  a  pound  of  grain 
to  each  two  or  three  pounds  of  high- 
test  milk,  or  one  pound  for  each 
four  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk, 
plus  roughage,  is  better  than  feeding 
all  of  the  cows  the  same  amounts  of 
feed.  But  these  rules  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  quality,  kind 
or  amount  of  roughage  consumed. 
Furthermore,  they  are  liable  to  over¬ 
feed  low  producers  and  underfeed 
high  ones.  If  cows  are  being  allowed 
all  the  hay  and  silage  or  pasture 
they  want,  the  low  producers,  except 
those  less  than  three  months  from 
calving  and  those  in  poor  condition, 
will  need  little  or  no  grain. 

Grain  Feeding  Schedules 

Most  commercial  feed  companies 
have  free  grain-feeding  tables  suit¬ 
able  for  Winter  and  Summer,  These 
list  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  on 


three  types  of  roughage,  and  they 
relate  it  to  breed  differentials,  the 
amount  of  milk  and  butterfat  test. 
Professor  Gaunt  says  that  in  the  win¬ 
ter  tables  the  first  column  is  usually 
headed,  “Liberal  feeding  of  excell¬ 
ent  roughage”.  This  means  that  the 
cows  eat  about  two  and  one-half 
pounds  daily  for  each  100  pounds 
of  weight.  The  second  column  is  head¬ 
ed,  “Usual  feeding  of  good  rough- 
age”.  This  means  two  pounds  of  good 
hay  or  its  equivalent.  The  third  col¬ 
umn  is  for  cows  fed  a  scanty  allow¬ 
ance  of  good  roughage  or  a  generous 
amount  of  poor  roughage.  Where 
scales  are  not  available,  cow  weights 
can  be  estimated  by  measuring  the 
heart  girth  and  applying  the  result 
to  a  table  which  most  ham-supply 
and  feed  houses  furnish  without  cost. 
Morrison’s  late  editions  of  Feeds  and 
Feeding  also  have  these  tables. 

The  amounts  of  some  common  hay 
substitutes  equal  to  10  pounds  of  good 
hay  are:  citrus  and  beet  pulps,  5.6 
pounds;  fair  quality  hay,  12;  wet 
brewer’s  grains,  30;  potatoes,  30; 
grass  or  corn  silage,  30.  An  example 
cited  is  for  a  1,200-pound  Holstein 
cow,  giving  40  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  daily.  With  silage  plentiful  and 
hay  scarce,  she  is  fed  daily  seven 
pounds  of  excellent  hay  and  70  pounds 
of  good  grass  silage.  How  many 
pounds  of  hay  equivalent  are  being 
fed?  Since  the  grass  silage  is  equal 
to  23  pounds  of  the  hay,  the  other 
seven  pounds  of  hay  give  a  total  of 
30  pounds  of  hay  equivalent.  Because 
the  cow  weighs  1,200  pounds,  she 
is  receiving  2.5  pounds  of  hay  equiv¬ 
alent  per  day.  Referring  to  the  gram 
table  under  the  proper  breed  and 
checking  against  her  production,  we 
find  that  this  cow  needs  only  eight 
pounds  of  grain  each  day  to  meet 
her  body  and  production  needs. 

When  using  the  pasture  feeding 
tables,  only  luxuriant  pastures  should 
be  classified  as  excellent.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  pastures  rate  this  except 
late  in  Spring.  The  second  column 
in  the  feeding  tables  is  for  use  with 
pastui'es  considered  good,  as  well  as 
abundant.  On  such  pasture,  cows 
must  be  able  to  obtain  somewhat 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Following  the  ewes  on  summer  pasture,  lambs  can  be  brought  into  drylot 
and  quickly  fattened  in  Fall  for  early  winter  markets.  Self-fed,  they  should 

finish  off  nicely  at  about  90  pounds. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Legislation  to  Curb  Deer 


From  time  to  time  we  have  noted 
references  in  The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er  to  the  steadily  growing  problems 
related  to  wildlife  management.  The 
January  4,  issue  carried  another  arti¬ 
cle — “Why  Is  the  Deer  a  Sacred 
Cow?”. 

In  our  opinion,  the  time  has  come 
for  pressures  to  be  exerted  unrelent¬ 
ingly  upon  our  representatives  in 
government  in  all  seriously  affected 
States  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  the 
problems.  We  consider  ourselves  con¬ 
servationists,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  need  to  conserve 
young  forest  growth  in  America  is 
probably  one  of  our  most  pressing 
conservation  problems  today  and  is 
obviously  of  greater  national  conse¬ 
quence  than  is  the  existence  of  brows¬ 
ing  herds  of  deer  upon  which  our 
game  commissions  depend  to  fill  their 
coffers.  Predators  of  the  deer  no 
longer  roam  our  hills.  Further,  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  does  in  any 
herd  assure  the  over-perpetuation  of 
the  species. 

Some  of  us  have  waged  an  apparent¬ 
ly  futile  battle  for  years  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers 
whose  crops  are  literally  demolished 
by  these  deer,  and  homeowners  in 
country  areas  whose  costly  landscap¬ 
ing  materials  and  gardens  are  ruined. 
The  motorists  who  use  roadways 
through  some  of  the  heavily  grazed 
areas  are  menaced  unceasingly  by 
wandering  animals. 

The  deer  problem  over  perhaps  a 


10-year  period  has  grown  in  magni¬ 
tude  in  many  areas.  Herds  have  grown 
and  hundreds  of  acres  formerly  in 
woods  and  fields  are  now  built  up 
with  homes.  We  should  ask  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  government: 

1.  Isn't  it  time  for  government  to 
re-acknowledge  a  right  which  we  in 
America  have  considered  fundamental 
—the  right  to  own  and  protect  pri¬ 
vate  property?  (We  as  citizens  ac¬ 
knowledge  responsibility  and  pay 
taxes  on  that  property.) 

2.  Isn’t  some  long-range  planning 
overdue  in  the  area  of  state  develop¬ 
ment?  Shall  we  encourage  industry 
and  provide  adequate  facilities,  en¬ 
courage  agriculture  and  offer  mini¬ 
mum  safeguards,  or  advertise  a  sports¬ 
man’s  paradise  and  make  it  a  real 
vacationland? 

3.  If  the  deer  herds  are,  in  fact. 
State-owned,  should  not  the  State 
provide  securely  enclosed  grazing 
land  for  them  which  would  be  less 
detrimental  to  the  agronomy  of  the 
land  than  is  the  use  by  the  herds  of 
much  of  the  present  privately  owned 
areas  on  which  they  feed? 

4.  Should  any  State  Game  Com¬ 
mission  be  permitted  to  exploit  the 
countryside  for  partisan  gain,  ignor¬ 
ing  the  obligation  to  provide  the 
greatest  good  for  all  the  people  gov- 
eimed? 

I  urge  that  this  pressing  conserva¬ 
tion  problem  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  legislators  for  early  and 
effective  action.  P.  H.  Schmidt 


lowed  by  1,054  Jerseys,  488  Brown 
Swiss,  216  Milking  Shorthorns,  and 
171  Ayrshires.  There  have  been  some 
small  shipments  of  beef  animals,  too. 
Thousands  of  cattle  now  being  ex¬ 
ported  commercially  to  Venezuela 
are  said  to  be  the  results  of  success¬ 
ful  introduction  of  58  head  of  cattle 
there  by  Heifer  Project  in  1949. 

The  idea  of  sending  living  cattle  to 
help  farmers  in  war-ruined  and  other 
needful  countries  is  not  easily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  people,  of  course.  The 
usual  concern  is  for  how  much  the 
cow  is  worth  and  how  much  it  costs 
to  ship  her.  But  after  a  person  gives 
some  thought  to  the  program,  he 
readily  understands  it.  The  cow  is  a 
food  factory.  She  is  more  than  just 
a  cow  to  a  desperate  farmer;  she  is 
a  future.  As  evidence  of  American 
good  will,  cattle  are  of  inestimable 
value.  Just  recently  a  foreign  diplo¬ 
mat  said,  “So  much  good  will  has 
been  built  up  that  it  is  hard  to  ex¬ 
press  in  words  the  moral  value  of  this 
simple  down-to-earth  idea  of  Heifer 
Project”.  As  dairy  and  beef  animals 
comprise  some  reason  for  the  basic 
strength  of  America,  so  do  they  also 
through  Heifer  Project  comprise  the 
means  to  greater  international  amity 
and  respect. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd  ^ 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Brccdiitg  Lorry  Dorn.  Breeding 

“rARMLANDS»» 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

^17  WefcrtCT  TilloB 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
..  ..  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  end  Bangs  AccridltMl  Herd 

_ _ BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE!  B-2224 


ANGUS 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  tyog  of  purg 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  ana  data 
WYE_^ANTATI0N.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

36  ABERDEEIV-AIVGIS  COWS  36 

Purebred  and  Registered.  Bred  to  a  fine  herd  sire, 
will  calve  this  Spring.  Can  be  purchased  as  a  unit 
for  $166  per  head,  SKY  TOP  FARM. 

EAST  HILL  ROAD, _ F  R  AN  KH  N  V8LLE,  N.  Y. 


TflINK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


W  ant  a  Purebred  Dairy  Calf? 


The  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion  is  again  cooperating  with  state 
dairy  breed  associations  to  provide 
six  calves,  one  of  each  breed,  to  boys 
and  girls  who  show  promise  as  future 
purebred  breeders.  Breeding  certifi¬ 
cates  are  offered  by  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  In¬ 
corporated,  too.  Since  this  program 
was  started,  24  New  York  State  boys 
and  girls  have  received  purebred 
calves. 


If  you  are  from  10  to  20  years  of 
age  and  live  on  a  New  York  farm, 
all  you  need  to  do  to  be  considered 
as  a  recipient  is  to  fill  out  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  available  from  4-H  agents, 
4-H  leaders,  and  vo-ag  teachers,  and 
return  it  to  H.  A.  Willman  Wing 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  before  May  1.  A  committee  of 
breeders  and  extension  workers  will 
choose  the  winners. 


Milk  Vending  Bill 
Introduced  in  Albany 

A  bill  to  exempt  automatic  milk 
vending  machines  from  the  regular 
dealer  license  I’equirements  is  being 
sponsored  at  this  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  by  Senator  William 
Wise  and  Assemblyman  Orin  Wilcox, 
both  of  Jefferson  County. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
1957  Legislature  but  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Harriman.  The  chance  of 
full  approval  of  the  measure  this 
year  is  reported  as  much  better  in 
view  of  the  greater  public  demand 
and  support  of  vending  machines. 

Average  N.  Y.  State 
Dairy  Farm:  $40,000 
Plus. 

“There’s  more  behind  the  milk 
bottle  than  the  dairy  cow”,  according 
to  Cornell  University,  and  much 
of  it  is  land,  buildings,  machinery 
and  equipment.  A  recent  study  re¬ 
veals  that  of  the  more  than  $40,000 
invested  in  an  average  New  York 
dairy  farm,  about  half  is  in  real 
estate  and  a  fourth  in  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  investment  per  cow 
runs  around  $1,200;  per  worker  it 
is  $22,500,  almost  double  that  in 
many  industries. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact: 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

York  Angus  Association 

WING  HALL,  Cornell  University,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

WELL  BRED  OPEN  HEIFERS  AT 

FARMERS  PRICES.  ROBT.  MORROW. 

R.  D.  3,  NEWTON.  N.  J.  PHQJjlE:  I3I9-W 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


B13  Milkers  •  •  Hardy  Rustle  r$ 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Wf.f*  Id  Booktfftg 

AyrsKire  Breeders' Association 

9(3  Center  St.,  B'dndon,  Vt 


SWINE 


Registered  Herefords 

GILTS  BRED  FOR  MARCH  and  APRIL  LITTERS 
Open  Gilts  from  August  and  September  Litters. 
CARRENE  FARM.  STEWARTSTOWM,  PENNA. 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  M D. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 


B  or 

Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
Sows.  Certified  Meat  Typo. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM.  SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 

ANDY’S  KOLLViEW  YORKSHIRES 

CHOICE  IRISH  and  SCOTTISH,  FALL  BOARS 
and  GILTS  FROM  LARGE  LITTERS 
E.  W.  ANDRESS,  R.  D.  I.  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

LANDRACE  BOARS 

September  litters.  Sired  by  Imported  Landpace  boar 
and  out  of  sows  by  imported  Swedish  boar.  Eligible 
for  registration  in  U.  S.  A.  Write  for  prices. 
LYMBURN  FARM, 

HUDSON _ HEIGHTS,  QUEBEC,  CANADA 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS  r 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  HEW  JERSEY 


Quincy  Quality  Yorkshires:  Registered  Breeding  Stock, 
selected  for  herd  improvement:  service  boars,  fall  boars, 
bred  gilts.  Alfred  Fauver,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

MINIATURE  COLLIES:  Puppies  and  Grown  bogs 

MELODYLANE  KENNELS,  Chestertown,  N.  Y.  (30G8) 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

READY,  ALSO  IDEAL  FOR  GIFTS 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDAj^E,  PA.  Phone:  4-76G4 
IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 


Here  ivere  winners  of  the  N.  Y.  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Club  calves  in  1957: 
il  to  r.)  Ayrshire — Harry  Goosen,  Montour  Falls,  Schuyler  Co.;  Brown  Swiss 
— John  Green,  Alpine,  Schuyler  Co.;  Holstein — James  Thorp,  Cochocton, 
Steuben  Co.;  Guernsey  —  Alfred  Walker,  Leroy,  Livingston  Co.;  Jersey  — 
Roger  Livermore,  Bouckville,  Madison  Co.;  and  Milking  Shorthorn — Carolyn 

West,  Kinderhook,  Cohimbia  Co. 


Good-Will  American  Heifers 


RABBITS 


TTITrTTT  iV-HI 


FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

.Thousands  of  RaiaersNeeded  to  Meet  the 
'Tremendous Demand  forMEAT— FUR- 
LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK. 

.  .  Know  the  Facts 

V/ Breads, Breeding  andCare.Markets.Etc. 

I  BulletiD,  ^  Cents.  We  Are  Association 
AMPRIOAM  BAoagv  riokif 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS*N.g  38  ARBA  Bldg.*  Pittsbursh*  Pennaa 


SHEEP 


Heifer  Project  Inc.,  of  New  Wind¬ 
sor  Md.,  has  now  shipped  10,000 
American  cattle  to  34  different  coun¬ 
tries  to  build  better  lives.  Farmers, 
ciiurch  groups,  service  clubs,  and 
even  city  folks  have  given  heifers 
or  donated  money  for  these  gifts  of 
good  will.  This  kind  of  foreign  aid 
oiost  Americans  can  believe  in;  it 
^akes  sense  because  it  meets  current 
food  needs  while  providing  for  the 
future,  too. 

A  total  of  10,046  head  of  cattle 
uave  been  shipped  to  countries  prac- 
lirally  all  over  the  world.  Most  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Coopera- 
tion  Administration,  often  called 

February  15,  1958 


Point  IV;  experienced  livestock  men 
take  the  cattle  across.  Breeding  of 
American  bulls  has  also  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  Iran,  Brown  Sv/iss  bulls 
have  sired  animals  outproducing 
their  native  dams  by  almost  double. 

These  American  cattle  have  un¬ 
usual  qualities  as  gifts  of  good  will. 
They  are  visible  and  con.stant  re¬ 
minders  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
people  who  gave  them.  People  who 
receive  the  gift  heifers  often  pass 
on  the  first-born  heifer  calf  to  an¬ 
other  needy  family;  the  first  recipi¬ 
ent,  after  receiving,  shares.  Most  of 
the  cattle  have  been  of  the  major 
dairy  breeds.  Holsteins  lead  at  3,981, 
Guernseys  are  next  with  2,520,  fol- 
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Let  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Income. 

BOOKLET  and  BREEDERS’  LIST  FREE 

Write  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 
BOX  324.NY. _ COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

Corriedale  Sheep 

Are  highly  productive  of  both  mutton  and  wool.  Buy 
a  CORRIEDALE  ram.  You  will  be  surprised  and 
delighted  with  results.  Breeder’s  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  108-V,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 

f/x  rr 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it_  at  homo  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  -  $lu  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex- 
pensively  with  this  new  e.xolt- 
Ing  “Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  “Denture  Repair  Kit"  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  cheek  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  QQ 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee .  ^4.90 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-l, 

6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


AKC  Registered.  Champion  Sired.  Good  Hunting  and 
Show  Stock.  JOHN  MC  GOVERN, 

BOX  147, _ PURDYS  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


Why  take  chances  when  you  can  buy  guaranteed  low 
heeler  stricker  stock  dogs.  Border  Collie  pups  from 
imported  stock  dogs.  Male  three  months  $25:  female 
$20.  Lassie  Collie  pups  male  three  months  $30;  fe¬ 
male  $25.  Old  Shepherd  strain  stock  dogs  male  two 
months  $25;  female  $20,  either  breed  collie.  Fully 
trained  on  cattle,  goes  long  distance,  fetch  cattle  easy. 
Male  year  old  $50;  female  $45;  spayed  female  $70. 
Pleasure,  show,  these  Collies  work  on  cattle.  Con¬ 
vince  yourself  if  can't  come.  1  ship  anywhere  U  S. A. 
guaranteed.  Safe  delivery.  You  get  free  all  duty 
paid.  Vaccinated  against  rabies. 

WILFRED  ZERON, 

_ MORRISBURG.  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

COLLIE  A.K.C.  GOLDEN  SABLE  AND  WHITE 
With  white  blaze.  Ready  to  breed  second  heat.  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  Champion  the  Duke  of  Silver  H.O.C.D. 
Also  flashy  litter  out  of  daughter  of  Champion  Parad- 
er  s  Golden  Image  and  one  trained  cattle  dog.  Reason¬ 
able  for  quick  removal.  RALPH  H.  CARVER. 
_  WEST  LEYDEN.  NEW  YORK 

-  FOR  SALE:  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS 

Born  Christmas  Day,  from  registered  stock.  Best  of 
bloodlines.  Dam  from  telev.ison  star  stock 

CARLTON  EBERSTEIN,  PERRY,  NEW  YORK 


ESKIMO  SPITZ:  PURE 
Males  $25;  Females  $20. 
136  EAST  STATE  ST., 


WHITE,  FINE  PETS: 
ALBERT  LASHER, 

_ GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y, 

TERRIERS;  Pedigreed,  Innociilated. 
BISHOP'S  MEADOWBROOK  KENNELS. 

SLINGERLANDS,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Albany  9-1693 

AKC  REG.  MALE  BLACK  LABRADOR  RETRIEVER 
Champion-sired.  Nine  months  old.  Ready  for  training. 
MRS.  HUGH  ADAMS.  R.  D.  I,  COQPERSTOWN.N.  Y. 

BEGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents;  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00:  Females  $12.00 

$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS - 

READY  TO  GO.  CLARK’S  KENNELS, 

PICKLE  HILL  ROAD.  M  ANgFIELD,  PENNA. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


^SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

Many  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
findmg  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  300  000 
reaedrs  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


WHEN . . . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVT  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  Is 
a  vast  difference  In  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  “an  ordinary  corset”  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  8.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  G, 
Adams,  N.  T.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  “uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  8.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  G.  Adams,  N.  Y..  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


KODACHROME  Processing  by 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35. 
for  mailers  and  prices. 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30, 


KODAK,  8  mm  roll 
Prompt  service.  Write 
COLOR  PIX, 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


- SELL  LARKIN  PRODUCTS.  EARN  CASH  - 

Famous  toiletries,  household  supplies,  etc. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 

LARKIN  CO.,  DEPT.  RN.  BUFFALO  10,  N.  Y. 
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SEND  FOR  ^  ^ 

FREE  Recipe  Booklet 

Write:  Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Dept.  N,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


I  LIKE.  ' 

mss 

SERVED  WITH 
SPARERIBS/ 


America’s 

No.1 

Sauerkraut 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  Vs  to  Vs  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  Now  —  51st  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


[FASHIONS 


Sent/  For 

FREEfgfa/og 


Thousands  of  smartly 
dressed  women,  men  and 
children  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  wearing  our  low- 
priced.  last-minute  fash¬ 
ions.  Send  today  for  your 
Free  Catalog  and  see  why  I 
It  also  offers  many  house¬ 
hold  bargains. 

No  obligation  to  buy. 


DEPT.  SOS 


Wmterfield  Co,  Chicago  6,  lu. 


HtW  WINTER  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 

DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-31,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communicatlor/  regard, 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


Old-Fashioned  Valentine 

Your  eyes  glow  like  a  happy  fawn’s;  your  lips  are  fresh  as  early  dawn’s; 
Shells  like  your  ears  may  ne’er  be  found,  though  thousands  on  the  shore 
abound; 

Your  pearly  teeth,  your  lovely  smile,  now  make  this  swain  walk  many  a 
mile; 

But  best  of  all,  your  gentle  heart  I  would  were  mine.  .  .Oh,  Cupid’s  dart. 
Plunge  deeply  through  her  soul  divine  and  make  of  her  my  Valentine! 
Pennsylvania  —  Louise  Christoph 


Thaf  Pickling  Recipe 
Curing  Ham  and  Bacon 

So  many  readers  have  asked  for 
that  “delicious”  ham-  and  bacon-cur¬ 
ing  recipe  of  mine,  published  in 
November  16  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  that  I  am  impelled 
to  share  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too 
many  people  think  that  an  elaborate 
smokehouse  set-up  is  necessary  to 
do  a  good  job  of  curing  and  smoking 
pork.  So  I  am  pleased  to  tell  what 
can  be  done  with  a  crock,  a  barrel, 
a  broom  handle,  and  a  bit  to  bore 
a  few  holes.  The  only  other  require¬ 
ment  is  the  patience  to  fuss;  once 
applied,  it  furnishes  the  grandest  of 
eating.  Amy  Hoitt  gave  the  pickle 
recipe  to  me  some  years  before  her 
death  in  1938. 

To  begin  with,  pack  the  meat  into 
a  stone  crock  with  hams  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  shoulders,  and  bacon  and 
other  small  pieces  on  top.  The  latter 
are  removed  first  for  smoking.  Weight 
the  meat  down  thoroughly.  I  use  a 
large  plate  with  a  heavy  stone  on  top, 
and  be  sure  to  cover  all  of  it  with 
the  salt-sugar  pickle  solution.  The 
ingredients  for  this  are:  eight  pounds 
of  salt,  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
a  half  cup  of  soda,  a  quarter  pound 
of  salt  petre;  if  you  like,  add  some 
white  pepper.  Put  all  of  these  into 
about  two  gallons  of  water,  and  bring 
to  a  boil.  When  completely  dissolved, 
let  cool  and  pour  over  the  meat, 
adding  as  much  additional  water  as  is 
necessary  to  cover.  Leave  the  meat 
in  the  solution  for  about  six  weeks. 
I  turn  it  at  least  once  during  the 
pickling  period. 

To  smoke  the  meat,  we  use  a  large 
wooden  barrel  with  sand  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  prevent  fire.  Place  the  live 
coals  in  a  large  graniteware  dish  and 
corncobs  on  top.  Then  set  the  entire 
collection  onto  the  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  and  hang  the  meat  on 
a  rod.  We  use  an  old  broom  handle 
run  through  holes  bored  at  opposite 
sides  at  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Cover 
the  barrel  over  with  boards  or  with 
heavy  canvas. 

I  keep  watch  of  the  smoke  barrel 
and,  whenever  it  stops  smoking,  I 
go  out  and  add  more  corncobs.  This 
is  three  or  four  times  a  day.  To  test 
the  degree  of  smoke  flavor,  we  slice 
off  small  pieces  of  bacon  and  taste 
them.  If  suitably  done,  we  take  the 
bacon  out  and  leave  the  hams  in  a 
day  or  two  longer.  All  told,  the  smok¬ 
ing  takes  five  or  six  days.  The  cured 
and  smoked  meat  it  truly  delicious. 

Vermont 

Christine  Terrien 


Lunch  Box  Variety 

Now  that  school  lunches  have 
been  made  for  months,  and  the  same 
old  things  get  monotonous  both  to 
put  into  the  box  and  for  the  young¬ 
sters  to  eat,  here  are  two  recipes 
that  will  stir  up  interest  and  good 
eating. 

School  Sandwich  Filling 
Use  3  green  peppers,  3  hard  boiled 
eggs,  1  package  cream  cheese,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  onion,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Grind 
peppers  and  onion,  mash  eggs  and 
cheese,  mix  in  1  tablespoon  of  mayon¬ 
naise  to  spread. 

Fudge  Cake  Squares 
Three  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
pinch  of  salt,  1  cup  sugar,  1  egg 
beaten,  2  squares  of  melteci  choco¬ 
late,  Vs  cup  milk,  1  cup  flour,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  Vz  teaspoon 
vanilla,  Vi  cup  nut  meats. 

Bake  in  cake  pan  about  8  inches 
square  for  20  minutes.  Cut  while 
warm  into  two-inch  squares.  (Makes 
about  16.)  Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith 

New  Hampshire 


Spring  Favorites 


2440.  Lacy  crochet  and  soft  embroide^ 
combine  nicely  as  a  trim  for  linens  to 
treasure.  The  pineapple  crochet  motif  « 
eevryone’s  favorite.  , 

No.  2440  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  JJ 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  SOtH 
Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  another  25  cents  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  1958  new  edition  of  our  needlewors 
ALBUM.  It’s  filled  with  designs  to  kn*" 
crochet  and  embroider;  plus  full  directions 
for  one  knit  and  three  crochet  items. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEB 
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Suddenly  Ifs  Spring! 

8195.  Stunning  Easter  suit-dress!  Sizes  10,  12  to  20.  Size 
12,  32  bust,  41/2  yds.,  35-in.;  %-yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


8155.  Flattering  smart 
frock  for  misses.  Sizes: 
12,  14,  to  20.  Size  14,  34 
bust,  5%  yds.,  35-in.  25 
cents. 


8193.  Bright  scraps  trim 
this  handy  bib  apron. 
Sizes:  34,  36  to  48.  Size 
36,38  bust,  3y4  yds.  35-in.; 
1^4  yds.  trim.  25  cents. 


8195 

10-20 

8452.  Pretty  bare-arm  dress  for  shorter,  fuller 
figure;  plus  all-purpose  jacket.  Sizes:  12y2, 
14 V2  to  24%.  Size  141/2,  35-in.  bust  dress,  3% 
yds.,  35-in.  Jacket  2%  yds.,  54-in.  25  cents. 


8194.  Darling  girl’s 
Easter  3-piece  outfit. 
Sizes:  3,  4,  5  to  8 
years.  Size  4  dress 
1%  yds.,  35-in.;  bon¬ 
net,  V2  yd.;  jacket 
Va  yd.  25  cents. 


Send  35  cents  today 
for  1958  Spring-Sum¬ 
mer  catalog,  Basic 
FASHION,  a  beauty! 


Please  print  name, 
address,  pattern  num¬ 
ber  and  size  right  on 
the  order.  Send  to 
The  Rural  New 
YoRkER,  333  West  30 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


8194 

3-8  yrs. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


I’ll  send  wool  rug  strips,  cotton  and  wool 
quilt  pieces,  also  quilt  patterns  for  your 
colored  yarns  or  old-fashioned  dishes,  any 
size  or  kind.  —  E.  W.,  New  York. 


1  have  lots  of  match  pack  covers  from 
Various  States;  what  have  you  in  exchange? 
■—  Mrs.  R.  E.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Have  manufacturers’  sample  pieces  of  car¬ 
pet,  cut  and  bound,  suitable  for  stair  treads 
(several  of  each  color) .  I’d  like  second-hand 
Bibles  in  any  condition,  or  even  parts  of 
Bibles.  I  glue  them  and  put  new  plastic 
covers  on  to  give  the  Bibles  to  a  few  folks 
who  have  none.  Please  write  first.  —  Mrs. 
Edw.  T.  W.,  New  Jersey. 


What  would  you  like  from  me  in  exchange 
for  knitting  books?  —  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Vermont. 


For  your  state  souvenirs  I’ll  send  Maine 
souvenirs;  I’m  collecting  from  every  State. 
—  Miss  L.  W.,  Maine. 


Can  send  hand-crocheted  starched  doilies 
(SIX  to  12  inch)  for  yard  goods  or  colored 
bags  for  making  aprons.  —  M.  B.,  New  York. 


,  Id  like  magazines  prior  to  1908  showing 
lashions  and  advertising;  can  send  dress 
Patterns  for  women,  children  and  men.  State 
sizes  wanted.  —  Mrs.  John  W.,  New  York. 


Would  you  please  help  an  old  lonely  lady 
collect  cotton  quilt  patches  or  quilt 
Patterns?  What  do  you  collect?  —  Mrs. 
1!.  LaV.,  Massachusetts. 

February  15,  1958 


A  blessed  “thank  you’’  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change.  I  sincerely  want  to  show  my  appre¬ 
ciation  now  for  the  many  letters  that  fol¬ 
lowed  me  in  1953  from  Rome,  N.  Y.,  to 
California  where  I  am  now  recovering  from 
a  siege  of  illness.  This  kept  me  from  an¬ 
swering  many.  Some  of  you  may  recognize 
my  initials  here;  again  my  real  thanks.  — 
Mrs.  E.  C.  H.,  California. 


For  a  lady  in  Utah  I’m  looking  up  family 
records.  Will  anyone  who  can  help,  named 
Bunnell  or  Bonnell,  please  write  to  me?  — 
Mrs.  J.  D.  B.,  Rhode  Island. 


Have  all  sorts  of  items  to  send  for  odd 
lengths  of  yarn  suitable  for  hit-and-miss 
afghan.  —  Mrs.  W.  J.  H.,  New  Jersey. 


Have  white  buttons  made  in  Slovakia  to 
send  for  your  tatting.  —  R.  T.  R.,  New  York. 


Will  exchange  dolls  or  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  hoping  for  one  from  each  State.  — 
M.  Van  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


Have  a  dozen  dress  patterns,  sizes:  2,  4, 
6  ,a)so  quilt  patches,  to  send  for  yard  goods, 
stationery  or  what-have-you.  —  E.  E.  T., 
New  York. 


Can  send  kitchen  towels,  earrings  or 
pepper  and  salts.  What  do  you  collect?  — 
S.  O.  D.,  New  York. 


Can  send  book-of-the-Month-Club  books, 
pocket  books  or  Reader’s  Digest  condensed 
books,  in  good  condition,  for  your  small 
china  pieces.  —  Mrs.  J.  L.,  New  York. 


T?ie  six  men  in  the  family  applaud  her  cooking 


Expert  Cook  from  Fulton,  New  York 
Wins  Two  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Of  course,  Mrs.  Kyle  Jacobs’ only 
daughter,  Mary,  thinks  those 
cooking  awards  are  mighty  nice, 
and  you  can  be  sure  her  five  sons 
have  plenty  to  say  about  Mrs. 
Jacobs’  prize-winning  cooking! 
Mrs.  Jacobs  entered  her  first  cook¬ 
ing  contest  two  years  ago,  and  so 
far  she’s  won  an  award  on  every 
entry — two  last  fall  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Jacobs’  yeast-raised  dishes 
are  in  great  demand  for  social  and 
church  affairs... and  naturally  she 
makes  them  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  easy  to 
cook  with  this  dry  yeast,”  she 
says.  “It  always  rises  fast.” 

When  you  want  to  serve  your 
family  something  special — what 
really  goes  over  big?  Why  a  yeast- 


raised  treat!  And  if  you  make 
yours  at  home,  be  siu:e  to  u.se 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
— prize-winning  cooks  do.  It’s  so 
convenient — you  can  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply  handy  right  on  the  shelf— 
ready  to  take  down  and  use  when¬ 
ever  the  fancy  strikes.  You’ll  find 
Fleischmann’s  easy  to  use,  too. 
It’s  guaranteed  fresher  and  faster 
rising  or  double  your  money  back. 
Get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  today — and  look  on  the 
back  of  every  “Thrifty  Three” 
strip  for  a  delicious  “Yeast-Riz” 
recipe. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Idcj 


If  cancer  is  detected  in  its 
early,  localized  stage,  the 
chances  for  cure  are  very  much 
better.  Play  it  safe  and  smart. 
See  your  doctor  for  a  checkup 
every  year. 

And  fight  cancer  with  a  check! 

Mail  it  to 
CANCER,  in  care 
of  your  local 
post  office 
—NOW 


I 


AMERICAN 

CANCER 

SOCIETY 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  I  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  youbeed  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief — want  it  fasti  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfoi-table  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy agood  night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Making  Costume  Jewelry  At  Home! 

Thrilling  spare-time.  Money-Making  | 
hobby!  Make  newest,  beautiful  jew- 
eled  earrings,  necklace,  bracelets,  V  J 
pins,  pendants,  cuff  links,  tie 
clips!  Quick,  easy  to  make — 
easier  to  sell  to  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  stores,  at  big  profit! 

Details  FREE! 

DON-BAR  CO..  Dept.  B-46 
3511  West  Armitage.  Ave., 

Chicago  47,  Illinois. 

.PERSONALIZED  LABELS 
1,DDD  FDR  SI.DD 
ypyr  name.and  address  neatly  printed  on’ 
e  quality  gummed  paper.  Stick  like  post- 
_  !  stamps.  Will  save  you  time  and  money.' 
Excellent  for  gifts.  Prompt  postpaid  delivery. 
^Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  refund.  Order  today. 
'PRUDENT  COMPANY  -  BOX  23C  -  NORTHPORT,  N.  Y- 


EYE  GLASSES  BY  MAIL?  ^ 
IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 


.  Wide  selecfion  helps  yov 
choose  most  becoming  styles 
at  reasonable  prices. 


Buy  from  the  oldest  established  firm  offer¬ 
ing  this  service.  Reading-magnifying  or  bl- 
focol  glasses  for  far  and  near.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  folks  approximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  have  astigmatism  or  disease 
of  the  eye,  and  who  have  difficulty  reading 
Of  seeing  for.  Thousands  of  cwstomersi  We 

furnish  14-lens  sample  card  lo* 

with  many  combinations.  os 


and  other  styles 
priced  to  meet  your  budget 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  catalog 


street. 


etoto 


NY 


ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.,  INC. 
537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,111. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  O  riginal  Contributions  Arrange  d  by  Elsie  Unger 


MY  VALENTINE 

Drawn  by  Grace  Zimmerman,  15,  Penna, 


THE  BIRDY 

There  is  a  little  birdy. 

You  ought  to  see  him  fly; 

When  I  say  “Hello”  to  him. 

He  says  to  me  “Good-bye”! 

—  William  Leonard  Cottrell,  8,  New  York 


THE  WHISTLING  WIND 

The  wind  went  whistling 
By  the  old  elm  tree. 

What  was  the  noise? 

I  went  to  see. 

It  was  the  old  elm  swaying  — 

Its  leaves  were  softly  playing 
A  tune  so  gay  and  free. 

—  David  Folke,  11,  Connecticut 


GRANDMA’S  PATCHES 
Grandma  was  a  goodly  soul 
And  a  thrifty  one  at  that  — 

She’d  always  put  a  patch  on  this. 
And  then  a  patch  on  that. 

She  tvas  a  source  of  wonder, 

■To  us  children  as  we  sat, 

And  watched  her  by  the  fireside. 

So  busy  and  so  pat. 

She  was  a  bit  surprising,  too. 

For  we  never  knew  qite  when 
Billy’s,  Jimmy’s,  or  Janie’s  jeans 
V/ould  get  a  patch  again! 

—  Margaret  Bolle,  16,  Pennsylvania 


THE  BALLAD  OF  SPUTNIK 
A  fat  little  Russian  named  Ivan 
Took  a  basketball  one  day, 

And  fired  it  off  with  a  rocket; 

“Now  what  will  America  say?” 

’Round  the  world  in  ninety-six  minutes 
Far  out  into  space  so  deep. 

The  scientific  ball’s  only  comment 
On  the  situation  was  “Beep.” 

Ivan  was  free  of  worry. 

He  had  but  one  to  unload. 

When  the  rocket  caught  up  with  Sputnik 
Would  the  small,  round  ball  explode? 
Sputnik  went  swift  as  ’twas  able. 

The  rocket  went  swifter  still  — 

“Please  hurry,  dear  Sputnik,  go  faster!” 
Prayed  Ivan  with  all  his  will. 

Past  Sputnik  hastened  the  rocket 
As  fast  as  you  could  say  “zoom!”. 

No  clashes  or  crashes  were  sounded. 

It  had  not  come  to  its  doom: 

So  the  rocket  passed  Sputnik  safely 
But  ’twas  said  by  Russian  men 
Ivan  now  has  more  worry. 

Will  Sputnik  be  caught  again? 

Seven  months  and  thirty  days  later 
An  explosion  shook  the  skies; 

Yes,  the  sneaky  rocket  caught  Sputnik: 
This  was  quite  a  surprise! 

The  Kremlin  bosses  were  furious, 

’They  called  little  Ivan  to  Moscow; 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  this  mistake? 
No  more  propaganda  now.” 

Ivan  now  lives  in  Siberia, 

He’s  taking  a  little  rest; 

No  longer  a  technical  wizard  — 

Working  in  salt  mines  is  best. 

—  Elizabeth  Crump,  14,  New  Jersey 


LETTERS 

Won’t  you  send  a  letter 
To  make  Our  Page  better? 

Sit  right  down  and  see 
What  your  creation  will  be. 

Write  a  poem  or  two 
Our  Page  is  up  to  you. 

—  Pat  Stevens,  New  York 


HATCHET  AND  CHERRIES 
Drawn  by  James  Taylor,  15,  Pennsylvania 


Editor’s  Message 


It  isn’t  hard  to  tell  at  all  how  many  horse  lovers  contribute  to 
the  Page.  In  fact,  we  have  a  very  “horsey”  issue  this  month  and  the 
two  stories  by  two  sisters  are  unusually  interesting  to  read.  Speaking 
of  pet  animals,  what  others,  besides  horses,  do  you  teach  tricks  to  and 
have  adventures  with? 

Our  art  department  needs  to  be  replentished  but  —  for  the 
moment —  not  with  horses;  I  have  quite  a  few  of  them  on  hand!  Be 
sure  your  drawing  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a  postal  card,  and  that  the 
picture  is  done  with  the  long  way  on  the  horizontal;  and  in  black  ink 
please. 

Fill  up  the  mailbag,  boys  and  girls.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


PONY  TALK 


I  had  been  wanting  a  pony  for  several 
years,  asking  for  one  every  year  at  Christmas 
or  on  my  birthday,  when  finally  my  dream 
came  true. 

We  saw  an  ad  in  the  paper  telling  of  a 
pony  for  sale,  so  we  went  to  find  out  what 
it  was  like.  On  the  way,  however,  we  saw 
a  small  spotted  pony  mare  in  pasture  and 
decided  to  ask  if  she  was  for  sale.  Luckily 
she  was  and,  after  looking  her  over,  we  did 
buy  her.  ^  ,  . 

We  followed  the  truck  home,  watching 
Pet’s  every  moment  and  taking  every  de¬ 
tail  into  consideration.  When  we  got  her 
into  the  barn  we  groomed  her  from  head 
to  toe,  and  then  watched  her  bid  farewell 
to  her  previous  owner  with  a  friendly 
whicker. 

Pet  was  46  inches  high,  black  and  white 
spotted  with  a  real  sweet  head.  Her  hoofs 
were  grown  out  so  long  that  she  could 
hardly  walk  and  her  hair  was  rather  shabby, 
but  a  few  months  of  good  care  soon  had 
her  looking  and  feeling  like  new.  That  pain¬ 
ful  look  left  her  eyes,  she  began  holding 
her  head  up  proudly,  and  used  her  feet 
with  new  confidence.  Each  morning  her 
friendly  whicker  would  greet  me  at  the 
bars  of  her  pasture  where  she  waited 
patiently  for  her  breakfast. 


“PET”:  Drawn  by  Connie  Mock  10,  Penn 


sylvania. 

We  had  a  lot  of  fun  together  that  Summer, 
riding  for  the  mail  each  day,  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  nearby  town  to  show  my  school¬ 
mates  some  new  tricks  I  had  taught  her. 
At  frequent  parties  in  our  backyard  we 
treated  her  to  potato  chips  and  candy  corn. 

In  a  few  months  we  had  Pet  bred  to  a 
spirited  black  pony  stallion  hoping  to  get 
a  cute  foal  like  her.  As  the  time  ^drew 
nearer  we  were  realizing  that  Pet  had  dis¬ 
appointed  us.  That  Winter  we  discovered  a 
new  way  to  have  fun  with  her.  We  tied  to¬ 
gether  some  old  harness,  put  sleigh  bells 
on  her,  and  took  turns  driving  her  out  the 
lane  while  she  pulled  one  of  us  along  on 
the  sled.  , 

When  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  Winter 
I  was  sick  and  had  to  stay  in  the  house, 
I  got  pretty  lonesome  for  my  pony.  So  my 
sister  brought  her  out  to  the  house  one 


day  and  got  her  coaxed  into  our  iivingroom. 
Pet  was  a  very  welcome  guest  and  she  made 
herself  right  at  home  by  standing  calmly 
inside  the  doorway  watching  a  TV  program 
with  great  interest. 

I  remember  one  comic  situation.  One  day, 
as  we  entered  Pet's  shed  where  she  and 
her  pony  mate  were  stalled,  she  was  work¬ 
ing  tediously  trying  to  open  the  door  where 
her  oats  were  kept,  untwisting  the  wire  we 
had  wrapped  carefully  around  the  handle 
to  keep  her  out.  While  she  was  breaking 
into  the  “oats  safe”,  her  pony  mate  was 
standing  inside  the  doorway  as  if  guard. ng 
it  so  no  one  would  catch  them  in  the  act. 

The  next  Spring  I  had  to  admit  sadly 
that  I  was  getting  a  little  to  large  for  Pet 
and  I  was  forced  to  sell  her.  We  went  to 
Jack,  a  nearby  horse  dealer,  thinking  he 
might  have  in  mind  another  larger  pony. 
Surprisingly  enough  he  had  a  13.3  hand 
high  spotted  mare  that  he  said  he’d  trade 
on  her. 

This  pony,  Dolly  was  brown  and  white 
spotted,  with  a  splash  of  white  down  over 
her  nose  and  a  small  white  star.  She  was 
large  enough  for  a  full-grown  man  to  ride. 
Ponies  her  size  are  often  referred  to  as 
three-quarter  horses  as  they  are  just  '  be¬ 
tween  the  size  of  a  pony  and  horse. 

Dolly  had  a  lot  of  style  and  spirit  with 
a  good  strong  body  to  match  it.  I  liked  her 
right  off  because  she  had  so  much  for 
being  so  little,  but  I  knew  she  could  never 
quite  take  the  place  of  Pet  because  of  one 
thing:  no  personality. 

Before  Pet  left,  we  showed  Jack  the  12 
tricks  we  had  taught  her  after  he  had 
Dolly  off  the  truck.  We  also  told  him  some 
of  her  pecularities,  such  as  not  letting  any¬ 
one  on  from  the  right  side.  Then  we  watched 
him  drive  down  the  road  ’till  he  was  out 
of  sight,  listening  to  Pet’s  goodbye  whicker. 
All  of  us  turned  away  without  a  word  and 
walked  to  the  barn.  One  good  thing,  Dolly 
had  a  big  shoulder  to  cry  on. 

As  time  passed  I  slowly  forgot  Pet  and 
began  giving  Dolly  the  attent.on  she  de¬ 
served.  I  learned  that  Dolly  could  easily 
keep  up  with  most  any  horse  and  had  just 
as  much  endurance  when  it  came  to  long 
rides.  I  taught  her  a  few  tricks,  including 
rearing,  which  I  could  never  teach  Pet. 

One  Day  we  went  to  Jack’s  to  see  if  he 
still  had  Pet.  He  did  and  she  remembered 
her  tricks,  such  as  kneeling  and  saying  her 
prayers.  However  before  we  left  we  learned 
that  Pet  had  nipped  a  few  children  on  the 
arm  when  they  tried  to  mount  her,  so  Jack 
loaded  her  on  the  truck  that  morning  to 
take  her  to  a  sale.  Once  more  we  were 
forced  to  hear  her  whicker  as  he  drove  off. 

A  few  weeks  later  we  heard  that  Pet 
hadn’t  brought  enough  at  the  sale,  so  Jack 
sold  her  to  someone  in  Maryland  when  he 
gathered  up  some  dogs.  That  was  the  last 
we  heard  of  her  but  she’ll  always  have  a 
place  in  our  hearts  and  in  a  corner  of  the 
living  room  where  her  picture  hangs.  — 
Connie  Mock,  10,  Pennsylvania. 


DAN,  A  SOPHOMORE 
I  read  Our  Page  at  my  Grandparents’.  I 
lay  three  different  instruments  in  a  band, 
rchestra  and  dance  band.  My  favorite 
sorts  are  water  skiing,  football  and  skating, 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  went 
)  camp  in  Kansas  this  Summer.  I  am  writ- 
ig  to  friends  all  over  the  United  States 
ut  would  like  to  have  more  pen  pals.  — 
lan  Downes.  15.  New  Hampshire. 


GLADY  WANTS  TO  TRADE  STAMPS 
I  am  in  the  third  grade  in  school  and 
my  hobbies  are  reading,  swimming  and 
stamps.  My  mother  helps  me  collect  stamps. 
I  hope  someone  will  trade  stamps  with  me 
and  write.  I  like  to  ride  horses,  love  dogs 
and  once  I  had  a  cat.  My  home  is  on  a  farm 
where  we  have  100  cows.  —  Glady  Vlasca, 
8,  Pennsylvania. 


RICHARDS  A  REAL  PEN  PAL 

I  go  to  grade  school  and  my  hobbies  are 
illecting  pictures  of  movie  and  TV  stars, 
id  writing  letters  to  all  the  pen  pals  I 
m  get.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
lyone  near  my  age.  Richard  Fletcher,  13, 
ew  Hampshire. 


My  hobbies  are  collecting  travel  literature 
from  all  over  the  world  and  collecting  pic¬ 
tures  of  movie  stars.  Also  I  love  baseball, 
especially  the  Red  Sox.  Won’t  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  write?  —  Carole  Nowotenski, 
13,  Connecticut. 


SYLVIA’S  FIRST  LETTER 
This  is  my  first  letter  here.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade;  my  favorite  subjects  are 
math  and  English.  I  have  one  brother  and 
our  pets  are  a  dog,  two  cats  and  a  bird. 
We  live  on  a  32-acre  farm  and  have  two 
horses.  My  hobbies  are  rock  ’n  roll,  dancing, 
cooking  and  sewing.  I  love  to  fish  and  play 
sports,  especially  baseball  and  basketball.  I 
would  like  to  hear  soon  from  both  boys 
and  girls.  —  Sylvia  Suski,  13,  New  York. 


JANET  IN  4-H  AND  RAINBOW 

Our  home  is  on  a  140-acre  farm,  40  acres 
of  it  in  apples.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  and 
Rainbow  which  I  enjoy  very  much.  My 
hobbies  are  post  cards,  napkins,  shells  and 
writing.  I  have  six  pen  pals  but  still  would 
like  more.  Come  on  boys  and  girls,  please 
pick  up  that  pen  and  go  to  work!  —  Janet 
Ross,  14,  New  Hampshire. 


MARY  IN  NEW  YORK 
I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school.  When 
I  was  six  I  started  school  in  the  third  grade. 
I  have  always  liked  to  write  letters  and  I 
would  like  to  have  mail  from  boys  and 
girls.  I  live  on  a  246-acre  farm  and  we 
have  16  different  kinds  of  animals.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards,  pictures  of 
western  and  country  music  stars,  reading, 
social  studies  and  writing  poems.  I  like 
basketball,  baseball  and  speedway.  —  Mary 
Miller,  14,  New  York. 


HILDEGARD:  CLARINET  AND  PIANO 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  five 
years  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  live  in 
eastern  New  York  State  along  the  Hudson 
River.  My  father  owns  a  nursery  and  is  a 
florist.  I  would  like  boys  and  girls  to  write 
to  me.  My  hobbies  are  skating,  ballet,  music 
and  writing  letters.  Also  I  play  the  clarinet 
and  piano.  —  Hildegard  Frey,  14,  New  York. 


CAROLE  LOVES  SKIS 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  I’m  in 
Junior  High  and  at  this  time  of  year  I  like 
to  ski  at  Okemo  Ski  Resort  in  Ludlow, 
Vermont.  Are  any  of  you  familiar  with  it? 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  in  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
written  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N  .Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Each  address  will  be  completed  and  the 
mail  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not 
be  mailed.  Be  sure  you  have  correct  postage 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 

New  York:  Doris  Ellis,  13;  Jerry  Butcher, 
16;  Hildegard  Frey,  14;  Sylvia  Suski,  13; 
Mary  Miller,  14;  Betty  Moore,  14;  Laura 
LaBarr,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Glady  Valsca,  8;  Mary 

Bleam,  14;  Elaine  Sumner,  11. 

Connecticut:  Carole  Nowotinski,  13. 

New  Jersey;  Barbara  Linke,  13;  Ethel 
Linke,  14;  June  Ledbetter,  16;  Sharon  Evans, 
10;  Elaine  Evans,  9. 

Illinois:  Judith  Yarnell,  13. 

Ohio;  Twila  Camy;  Phoebe  Weaver,  11; 
Vergie  Weaver. 

New  Hampshire:  Richard  Fletcher,  13; 
Dan  Downes,  15;  Janet  Ross,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Mary  Fay,  12. 
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Drawn  by  Carolyn  Mease,  10.  Pennsylvania 


HORSES  I  HAVE  KNOWN 
Part  II 

There  was  one  more  horse  we  had,  after 
we  sold  Smokey,  that  we  won’t  forget  for 
a  long  while.  He  was  a  small  sturdy  pinto 
14  hands  high.  He  had  a  nervous  look  in 
his  eye  and  always  knew  when  a  rough  per¬ 
son  was  mounting  him.  He  was  a  good  horse 
for  a  cowboy  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
a  fast,  nervous  horse  without  abusing  him. 
He  would  go  anywhere  one  asked  him  to, 
even  if  it  endangered  his  life.  He  was  not 
one  to  shy  around  a  creek  or  a  steep  hill; 
he  went  right  for  them. 

When  we  first  saw  this  pinto.  Champ,  we 
liked  the  way  he  picked  up  those  front 
feet  and  kept  them  ready  for  instant  speed. 
However,  once  you  rode  him  you  saw  him 
from  a  different  viewpoint  if  you  appreciated 
an  easy  ride.  He  continuously  wanted  to  run 
and,  w'hen  held  in,  he  would  jump  up  and 
down  in  front  about  like  a  jack  rabbit  hop¬ 
ping.  We  didn’t  mind  that  much  though 
as  he  usually  calmed  down  after  a  mile 
or  so  if  you  didn’t  excite  him. 

When  we  bought  Champ  we  were  told 
that  he  could  really  run,  but  we  thought 
he’d  likely  be  on  a  level  with  some  other 
horses  we  had  that  “couldn’t  be  beaten”, 
but  usually  stayed  neck  and  neck.  We  lined 
him  up  with  the  other  pinto  we  were  going 
to  race  (who  was  no  turtle),  counted  three 
and  took  off. 

The  instant  j'ou  let  him  out,  you  knew 
you  were  never  on  anything  with  so  much 
power  and  speed.  With  every  jump  he  took, 
he  thrust  himself  another  length  ahead,  and 
at  the  end  of  every  race  he  ended  up  prac¬ 
tically  running  away  from  the  other  so- 
called  fast  horses,  leaving  them  to  eat  dirt. 

Since  then  we’ve  never  called  another 
horse  “fast”  as  we  never  saw  any  common 
pleasure  horses  with  a  burst  of  speed  to 
match  Champ’s.  He  always  got  out  in  front 
the  first  two  or  three  jumps,  sometimes  the 
first,  and  stayed  there.  When  you  let  him 
out  full  speed  you  usually  didn’t  go  very 
far  ’till  you  started  checking  him,  unless 
you  had  a  good  long,  level  piece  of  ground 
with  no  fear  of  a  car  coming  around  the 
bend,  or  of  running  into  a  low  hanging 
limb.  You  knew  you  had  a  lot  of  power 
between  your  legs  which  wouldn’t  be 
brought  to  a  complete  stop  in  a  few 
seconds. 

One  thing  sure,  when  you  rode  Champ, 
you  knew  there  was  a  horse  under  ycAi  that 
could  take  you  over  ground  fast  with  no 
fear  of  stumbling  or  slipping.  All  you  could 
see  was  his  head  driving  hard,  and  those 
two  front  knees  shooting  up  and  out  like 
two  great  pistons.  You  often  read  stories 
about  horses  with  a  thoroughbred  streak 
that  are  fast,  but  in  Champ  it  wasn’t  a 
bloodline;  it  was  courage  and  knowing  that 
he  could  always  win  and,  perhaps,  the  so 
called  “look  of  eagles.” 

The  star  on  his  face  seemed  to  us  just 
what  he  was:  it  was  an  eagle  spread  out 
in  flight,  with  a  liberty  bell  on  his  nose.  He 
was  a  horse  perhaps  “as  fast  as  the  wind” 
with  the  courage  of  a  brave  eagle.  It  was 
just  too  bad  Champ  wasn’t  left  a  stallion, 
or  he  might  have  started  a  new  strain  of 
pinto  race  horses.  Who  knows?  —  Carol 
Mock,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  WEST  POINT  OR 
ANNAPOLIS? 

A  sophomore  in  high  school,  I  like  stamp 
collecting,  photography  and  science.  My 
main  interest  is  a  strong  desire  to  attend 
West  Point  or  Annapolis  at  the  completion 
of  high  school.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  especially  boys  having  the 
same  future  plans  as  I.  —  Jerry  Butcher, 
16,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEB 


New  Farm  Bureau  Price-Support  Plan  .  .  .  Soil  Bank  Funds 


Running  Low  .  .  .  Reduced  Acreages  for  Vegetable  Crops 

The  Ameiican  Faim  Bureau  sur-  Benson,  who  wanted  750  million  and 
prised  everybody  with  a  brand  new  was  forced  to  settle  for  $500  million, 
farm  price-support  program,  about  as  is  now  opposing  the  voting  of  any 
much  different  from  anything  ever  more  money  for  the  program.  The 
suggested  before  as  was  the  Brannan  cotton  legislators,  who  almost  killed 
Plan  in  its  day— only  in  a  much  dif-  the  program  entirely,  are  now  try- 
ferent  diiection.  ing  to  force  Benson  to  accept  more 

The  Farm  Bureau  plan,  proposed  money, 
initially  for  cotton  and  corn,  with  h:  * 

other  feed  grains  to  be  pegged  in 

relation  to  corn,  is  essentially  an  idea  The  administration  has  sent  to 
for  permitting  prices  to  go  down  Congress  its  request  for  a  five-year 
to  levels  at  which  they  will  move  into  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
markets  for  cash,  with  protection  agreements  program,  a  request  which 
only  against  sudden  and  disastrous  will  set  off  a  bitter  fight.  Farm 
price  drops.  organizations  will  be  fighting  as  des- 

The  Farm  Bureau  wants  support  P^i’^tcly  among  themselves  as  any- 
levels  for  cotton  and  corn  beginning  body  else. 

with  1959  set  at  90  per  cent  of  the  ,  lai’ge,  the  general  farm 

average  prices  for  the  preceding  three  - - 

years.  Further,  greater  weight  would 
be  given  to  the  prices  at  which  the 
largest  quantities  moved  into  con- 


organizations  are  in  favor  of  the 
program,  with  some  exceptions.  Main 
farm  opposition  comes  from  a  few  of 
the  specialized  commodity  groups, 
pai'ticularly  from  dairy  associations. 
These  fear  imports  of  butter  from 
low-wage  nations. 

At  this  writing,  the  opposition  had 
not  swung  into  action.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  neither  had  the  big  guns  among 
those  who  favor  t’l?  program.  ,So 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  was  able 
to  be  almost  the  first  on  the  scene. 
Farm  Bureau  arguments  ran  to  the 
effect  that  U.  S.  farmers  must  have 
export  markets,  and  that  foreign 
nations  cannot  buy  from  us  unless 
we  buy  from  them. 

During  the  12  months  ending  on 
July  1,  1957,  we  sold  $958  million 
worth  of  cotton,  or  three-fifths  of 
a  year’s  production;  .81. 115  million 
worth  of  cotton,  or  three-fifths  of 
a  year’s  production;  17  per  cent  of 
our  soybean  production  plus  another 

20  per  cent  in  soybean  oil;  14  per 
cent  of  our  feed  grain  production; 
one-fourth  of  our  tobacco  crop;  and 

21  per  cent  of  our  lard  production. 


The  Farm  Bureau  also  says  exports 
of  dairy  products  were  3,300  million 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  worth 
$231  million,  plus  $46  million  worth 
of  poultry  products. 

5s*  ❖ 

USD  A  asks  farmers  to  reduce 
acreages  of  fresh  summer  vegetables 
by  one  per  cent,  fresh  fall  vegetaoles 
by  four  per  cent,  summer  melons 
by  two  per  cent,  and  commercial  pro¬ 
cessing  vegetables  by  five  per  cent. 
No  change  is  asked  for  sweet  potato 
acreages.  The  guide  is  aimed  to  tell 
farmers  how  much  they  should  plant 
to  meet  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 


sumption.  This  would  rule  out  periods 
of  relatively  short  supply  and  would 
give  greater  weight  to  the  immediate 
post-harvest  times  when  prices  are 
lower.  Cotton  farmers  would  get 
greater  acreages  and  corn  farmers 
would  be  permitted  to  plant  without 
any  restrictions.  Food  grains,  such  as 
oats,  rye  and  grain  sorghums,  would 
be  suppoi'ted  at  a  percentage  of  corn- 
support  levels  in  pi’oportion  to  their 
relative  feed  values. 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  farm 
commodities  and,  according  to  Farm 
Bureau  president  Shuman,  to  “facili¬ 
tate  orderly  marketing  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  rather  than  seeking  to  guar¬ 
antee  unrealistic  prices.’’ 

The  Farm  Bureau  plan  took  every¬ 
body  completely  by  surprise.  It  was 
expected  to  back  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  more  gi'adual  approach 
of  lowering  price  supports  a  little 
at  a  time. 

The  short-term  acreage  reserve 
soil  bank  program  was  in  a  very 
peculiar  state.  Winter  wheat  farmers 
had  signed  up  many  fewer  acres  than 
ppected,  and  USD  A  believed  this 
indicated  a  trend  which  would  find 
much  of  the  $500  million  allocated 
for  the  program  sitting  idle.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  farmers  started  rushing  to  come 
under  the  program,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  to  call  a  complete  halt 
while  it  rationed  the  money  as  be¬ 
tween  crops  and  between  States.  The 
Department  shortened  the  sign-up 
period,  moving  up  the  deadline  from 
March  7  to  February  20,  and  it  shift¬ 
ed  to  the  state  agricultural  stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  conservation  committees  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  what  to  do 
when  funds  run  out.  The  choice  was 
set  as  betv/een  taking  care  of  farmers 
on  a  first-come-first-served  basis,  or 
accepting  all  applications  and  then 
pro-rating  the  available  money  among 
the  farmers  applying. 

A  very  peculiar  sidelight  to  all  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Agriculture 
Secretary  Benson  last  year  asked  for 
$750  million  for  this  year’s  program. 
Cotton  lawmakers  accused  him  of 
rising  the  money  to  “buy  votes”  in 
midwestern  corn  areas  and  almost 
cut  the  program  off,  but  finally  Con¬ 
gress  voted  the  $500  million. 

In  the  southeastern  cotton  belt,  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  hit  right  at  harvest 
time  and  cut  the  cotton  crop  down 
^s  well  as  reducing  considerable  cot¬ 
ton  in  quality.  Consequently,  this 
year  many  financially  troubled  cotton 
farmers  “wanted  in”  on  the  acreage 
reserve  to  rebuild  their  finances.  This 
Situation  resulted  in  what  might  be 
called  a  “run”  on  the  soil  bank,  and 
rt  quickly  became  evident  that  the 
*500  million  would  not  be  enough. 


SCIENCE  EDITORIAL 

Doctors  Report  ''Miracle" 
Royal  Jelly  May  Chansfe  Your 
Whole  Life! 

Here  is  the  thrilling  story  of  Royal  Jelly ...  bringing  new 
hope  to  countless  thousands  of  men  and  women  over  35... 


by  William  Duval 

Science  Jeofvre  WrU%r 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

A 

*  *n  amazing  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  just  recently  made  available 
through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Scientists  who  have,  after  years 
of  testing  in  Medical  Laborator¬ 
ies,  developed  this  wonderful 
substance  in  combination  with 
eight  important  and  essential 
vitamins  in  an  easy  to  take  cap¬ 
sule  form.  The  powers  of  Royal 
Jelly,  have  been  tested  over  many 
years.  Each  year  has  seen  new 
developments,  new  proof,  as  men 
and  women  from  many  countries 
of  the  world  have  begun  to  feel 
the  amazing  benefits  of  this  high¬ 
ly  beneficial  Queen  Bee’s  Food. 
(The  price  of  Royal  Jelly  was 
quoted  as  high  as  $500.00  per 
ounce  in  its  initial  introduction 
to  the  U.S.)  Now,  thanks  to  the 
tireless  efforts  of  research  scien¬ 
tists,  a  way  has  been  found  to 
make  this' wonder  working  mir¬ 
acle  food  of  the  Queen  Bee  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  in  comparative¬ 
ly  inexpensive,  easy-to-takc,  oral 
capsule  form. 

The  men  of  Medical  Science 
who  have  experimented  with 
Royal  Jelly,  claim  that  Royal 
Jelly  will  perform  the  function  of 
increasing  MEN  and  WO.MEN’S 
WANING  POWERS. 


Royal  Jelly... The  Queen 
Bee's  Special  Food... Its 
Secget  of  Prolonged  Life! 

Royal  Jelly  is  totally  unlike 
honey,  and  has  baffled  Scientists 
since  the  1700’s.  In  1894,  some  of 
the  mystery  was  dispelled  when 
Leonard  Bordas,  a  French  Scien- 
Ust,  discovered  that  Royal  Jelly 
is  secreted  by  special  glands  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  head  of  worker  bees 
whose  job  is  to  nurse  the  Queen. 

Intrigued  by  the  strange  lon¬ 
gevity  and  extraordinary  sexual 
powers  of  the  Queen  Bee,  lead¬ 
ing  Scientists  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Mexico,  Italy,  Canada  and 
U.S.  have  been  trying  to  discover 
the  Secret  Factor  in  Royal  Jelly 
that  so  benefits  the  Queen  Bee. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Royal 
Jelly  has  attracted  Medical  At¬ 
tention  throughout  the  world  . . . 
Here  is  the  substance,  the  sole 
diet  of  the  Queen  Bee  in  which 
lies  the  secret  of  the  difference 
between  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
hive.  For  the  Queen  lives  to  6 
years,  whereas  the  20  to  40  thou¬ 
sand  worker  bees  and  the  few 
hundred  drones  live  but  a  few 
short  months.  The  Queen  Bee 
larvae  looks  like  all  the  rest,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  female 
worker  bees.  But  only  SHE  is 
fertile,  producing  some  400,000 
eggs  annually. 

Her  food  is  ROYAL  JELLY, 
secreted  from  the  glands  of  the 
worker  bees.  The  ingredients  are 
nectar  tnd  pollen  from  the  flow¬ 
ers,  plus  honey,  combined  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  Nature  to 
make  up  the  "miracle  food” 
ROYAL  JELLY . . . 


Discoverer  of  Insulin 
Dr.  Frederick  Banting 


OH  Royal  Jelly  waa  prepared  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Frederick  Banting, 
diacover  of  IntnUin.  at  the  Banting  In 
tute  tn  Canada.  Royal  Jelly  u’o#  fa 
to  he  rich  in  proteina  vitamina.  v 
a  particularly  high  concentration 
pantothenic  acid,  the  vitamin  of  the 
portant  B-Complez  group,  that  fuu 
do  toith  increasing  the  life  apan 
animals. 

••TE.XAS  A  &  M  COLLEGE  ha<  6 
conducting  ezperimenta  on  Ro 
Jelly  .  . 

*^PROFESSOR  C.  F.  TOWNSESL 
ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  C< 
LEGE  ia  returning  research  on  Rc 
Jelly .  .  ." 

“Dr.  T.  H.  MeGAVACK  has  agreec 
conduct  experiments  in  Longevity  u 
human  beings  fed  Royal  Jelly . . 


Leading  Medical  Authori¬ 
ties  in  France,  England 
and  Germany 

AtUst  that  Royal  Jelly  contains  vital  nu¬ 
tritional  factors  necessary  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  mammals.  Royal  Jelly 
has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  richest 
natural  sources  of  Vigor  and  Vitality. 


Royal  Jelly  Reported  to 
Help  Those  Over  35 
Suffering  From: 

Mental  Depression  . . .  Loss  of  Appetite 
.  .  .  Sexual  Weakness  .  . .  Digestive  Dis¬ 
turbances. ..  Headaches ...  Loss  of  Vigor 
.  .  .  Nervousness  .  .  .  Vague  Aches  and 
Pains  . .  .  Irritability. 


Royal  Jelly  May  Mean 
"'New  Life"  Alter  35 

Reports  from  Europe  tell  of  an 
80  year  old  Gentleman  whose 
physical  condition  would  make  a 
50  year  old  envious.  The  man 
rejrularly  partakes  of  Royal 
Jelly.  According  to  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  when  Russian 
Officials  sent  questionnaires  to 
all  the  Centenarians  (people  over 
100  years  old)  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  more  than  half  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  beekeepers. 

From  France  and  Germany 
come  amazing  Scientific  Reports 
of  outstanding  results  obtained 
with  Royal  Jelly.  One  French 
Authority  writes  of  a  woman 
oyer  40  feeling  increased  sexual 
vitality,  and  of  a  wonderful  feel¬ 
ing  of  “youth  and  well-being" 
that  resulted  from  continued  use 
of  Royal  Jelly. 

At  this  moment,  in  Leading 
Universities,  Scientists  and  Nu¬ 
tritionists  and  Medical  Doctors 
are  doing  extensive  work  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  role  that  Royal 
Jelly  may  play  in  Your  Sex  Life, 
Your  Health  and  Your  Emo¬ 
tional  Condition.  These  research¬ 
ers  are  especially  interested  in 
its  effects  on  those  who  have 
passed  middle  age.  They  are 
working  on  Royal  Jelly  because 
this  rare  NATURAL  FOOD  has 
been  indicated  to  contain  remark¬ 
able  energy  and  Sex  Factors. 


How  would  you  like  to  awaken 
one  morning  and  find  yourself 
possessed  with  a  marvelous  sense 
of  “well-being,"  full  of  New  Pep 
and  Vitality?  Wouldn’t  it  be  won¬ 
derful  if  you  could  feel  renewed 
vigor  and  enjoy  a  “new  lease 
on  life?"  Now  ...  Scientists  say 
this  may  happen  to  you! 

• 

Famous  Doctor  Praises 
Royal  Jelly 

Doctor  Paul  Niehans,  famous  Swiss 
Surgeon  and  experimenter  with 
Hormones  says;  “ROYAL  JELLY  Is 
an  activator  of  the  glands’*. , .  Dr. 
Niehans  discovered  that  many  minor 
disabilities  which  bother  millions  of 
people  such  as  tiredness,  irritability, 
headaches,  insomnia,  physical  and 
spiritual  convulsions,  were  easy  to 
cure  with  the  Cellular  Therapeutics 
of  the  Secretion  of  the  bees  which 
we  call  Royal  Jelly. 

This  wonder  working  “elixir," 
ROYAL  JELLY,  was  rare  and  in¬ 
accessible  in  quantity  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  not  until  recently  that  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  People.  Leading  National 
Magazines  and  Newspapers  featured 
it  in  a  glowing  report,  and  Feature 
Columnists  from  coast  to  coast 
began  to  tell  the  important  story  of 
Royal  Jelly. 


Royal  Jelly  Safe  to  Use, 
Say  Doctors 

‘‘Royal  Jelly"  contains  LIVING 
NATURAL  SUBSTANCES  benefi¬ 
cial  to  men  and  women,  reported 
Doctors  attending  The  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  Biogenetics. 

Dr.  De  Pomiade,  80  year  old 
French  Scientist  and  the  Senior 
among  the  Physicians  and  Bio¬ 
chemists  attending  the  Congress, 
said  the  Bee  Secretion  might  have 
been  known  to  Ancient  Indians. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  might  have 
been  the  “food  for  the  Gods"  or 
“Nektar”  mentioned  in  the  Myth¬ 
ology  of  these  Countries. 

Scientists  and  Doctors  have  re¬ 
ported  on  Research  conducted  over  a 
period  of  20  years  that  “Royal  Jelly’* 
is  perfectly  safe  for  Humans... That 
“ROYAL  JELLY"  is  an  excellent 
Nutritional  Supplement,  containing 
Natural  Vitamins  in  extremely  high 
concentration  which  are  considered 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  human 
health,  energy  and  sexual  vitality. 

• 


Royal  Jelly  Won  Approval 
Before  Congress  of  5,000 
Doctors  in  Karlsruhe 


of  the  Doctors  who  had  perfon 
research  on  Royal  Jelly  was  the 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  t( 
for  the  nerves,  and  that  it  provi 
one  with  an  almost  immediate  f 
ing  of  “well-being."  In  some  ci 
depression  disappeared,  natural 
tality  was  restored,  and  a  m 
youthful  disposition  was  the 
tienCs  reward.  Royal  Jelly  has  b 
known  to  improve  the  memory,  r 
malize  sexual  capacities,  and  1 
alleviate  some  of  the  ills  of  age. 
searchers  have  attributed  Rc 
Jelly’s  potency  to  vitamins  and 
hormones.  But  the  most  rec 
opinion  is  that  its  stimulating  qu 
ties  will  eventually  be  attributec 
a  “NATURAL  X-FACTOR,"  wl 
can  not  be  produced  synthetical!] 
One  of  the  finest  Royal  Ji 
formulas  available  today,  with 
prescription,  is  “JENASOL 
FORMULA  60",  which  combi 
eight  important  and  essential  v 
mins  with  the  Natural  Food  of 
Queen  Bee,  “ROYAL  JELLY,”  i 
pure  Natural  Wheat  Germ  Oil  (’ 
E).  Using  just  one  easy-to-t 
JENASOL  CAPSULE  each  day, 
may  yet  discover,  as  have-thousa 
of  others,  that  you  can  FEEL  GO 
AGAIN] 


«IE 

introduces 


for  the  ills 
of  Old  Ago 


ASO 

ROYAL  JELLY 


LoAaiwg  NaUoaaI  MaamalBog.  N«wopaper«,  Hyaai- 
emaod  Cotumnlatm.  Uaditmt  Jaurmmta,  mmd  R«p«rt 
rr«m  Medfc*)  Coagm*  iadleat«  tbe  bcaeSu  at 
ROYAL  JBLLY,  a  ••llvlag”  blgh  ea«rry  faad. 
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Of  Youth 
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Bee 


Tranquility  And  Blessed 
Relief  May  Await  The 
Royal  Jelly  User 

Ar»  Some  of  Iho  Symplomt 
of  Approaching  Old  Ago  which 
Make  Mon  and  Women  over  35 
feel  devHallxed  and  "played  out" 
before  their  time; 

PHYSICALLY,  MENTALLY  .nd  EMO- 
TIONALLY  •  "Human  Dynamos"  slow 
down  •  Dizziness  •  Weak  feeling  •  Vague 
aches  and  pains  *  Listless,  “don’t  care 
attitude"  •  Lacks  recuperating  power 
•  Fatigues  easily  •  Fails  to  get  rest  from 
sleep  •  Sexual  weakness  •  Loss  of  mental 
efficiency  and  ability  •  Unable  to  make 
simple  decisions  •  Can’t  concentrate  • 
Nervousness  •  Tense  feeling  •  Moodiness 


See  How  Jencuoi  RJ  60 
Capsules  IMoy  Help  You 

Today,  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  place 
this  wonderful  NEW  PRODUCT  in  your 
hands.  “JENASOL"  Capsules  contain  10 
times  the  minimum  daily  requirement  of 
Vitamin  B-l  and  more  than  1%  timet  the 
requirements  of  Vitamin  C.  plus  a  full 
range  of  other  Important  Vitamins.  We 
feel  "JENASOL  FORMULA”  la  truly 
the  finest  “SUPER  TONIC”  ever  devel¬ 
oped  . . .  it’s  so  potent  that  one  capsule, 
taken  in  the  morning,  carries  you 
through  the  entire  day.  But  we  don’t 
ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  Simply 
use  these  capsules,  in  single  or  double 
strength  concentration.  FREE.  You 
don't  buy  them.  You  try  "JENASOL" 
at  our  expense! 


Take  '^Jenasol  RJ  Formulo 


Observations  by  Doctors 
of  the  Karlsruhe  Medical 
Congress 


*  Royal  Jelly  gives 
new  energy  to 
those  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  state. 

*  Royal  Jelly  alle¬ 
viates  suffering  of 
men  and  women  in 
their  critical  years 
in  a  sensational 
manner. 

•  Royal  Jelly  acta 
on  weakened,  tired 
eyes,  giving  in¬ 
stantly  a  sensation 
of  new  light. 

•  Feelings  of  tired¬ 
ness  disappear. 


*  Royal  Jelly  gives 
a  feeling  of  in¬ 
creased  sexual 
drive  and  energy, 
especially  to  men 
and  women  over 
40. 

•  Glandular  studies 
may  lead  to  new 
hope  for  men  and 
women. 

♦  Royal  Jelly  pro¬ 
duces  a  pleasing 
state  of  relaxed 
well-being  and 
eases  tension. 


Easy  To  Swallow  Capsule 
Form 


v»  pay  CJcuruiiBni  lees 

ROYAL  JELLY  BENEFITS.  You 
the  much  wanted  results  by  swallow 
CONCENTRATED  JENASOL  RJ  Ff 
MULA  60  CAPSULES,  daily,  accord 
to  directions.  The  capsule  dissolves, 
leasing  the  super  forces  of  Royal  J 
which  go  to  work  immediately,  ins 
your  own  body,  and  help  improve  y 
own  natural  functions  which  may  h 
become  deficient. 

Effects  can  be  felt  more  quickly  w 
double  potency  SUPER-STRENG' 
FORMULA  but  satisfactory  results 
ABSOLUTELY  MONEY  BACK  GV/ 
ANTEED  with  either  Formula.  Take 
directed  and  unless  you  are  complet 
delighted  with  your  progress,  your  moi 
will  be  returned  promptly  on  reom 
YOU  DO  NOT  RISK  A  CENT. 


Capsules"  Entirely  on 
Approval! 


We  feel  so  sure  that  “JEINASOL”  may 
the  blessing  you  have  been  seeking, 
that  we  offer  it  to  you  on  a  complete 
NO  RISK,  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Take 
one  JENASOL  CAPSULE  each  day. 
Then  if  you  are  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied  they  have  helped  you  to  feel  young¬ 
er.  to  enjoy  sounder  sleep,  to  have  a 
calmer  disposition,  and  to  lead  a  fuller, 
more  enjoyable  life,  your  money  will  ^ 
refunded,  promptly  and  without  ques¬ 
tion.  Simply  return  the  empty  bottle  and 
your  "JENASOL"  CAPSULES  have 
cost  you  nothing.  What  could  be  fairer? 


ORDERS 

JENASOL 

ROYAL 

JELLY 


JENAS^ 


Cipsults  with 
COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE 


No  Doctor'.  PrcKrlptlon  I.  nccc. 
wry.  If.  for  any  reason.  ROYAL 
JELLY  faiia  to  satisfy  you.  your 
money  will  be  refunded  In  full. 
Try  It  at  our  expense?  .  .  .  JEN¬ 
ASOL  CO..  World's  Largest  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  Royal  Jelly  Capsules, 
22  East  J7th  St..  Dept.  000.  New 
York  9,  N.  T. 


Hen  and  Wemtn  Agentx  Wonted. 
Write  for  Free  Literature. 


DOCTORS;  Write  on  your  letiorhoad  for  Clinical  Samplet 


I - 

j  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

j  JENASOL  CO..  22  East  17th  Street,  Dept  Ruis  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

j  Please  send  me  the  complete  JENASOL  R.  J.  FORMULA  Plan  as  marked 

I  below;  I  enclose  $ . cash,  check  or  Money  Order.  The  very  first 

I  capsules  must  help  me  to  feel  better  or  my  money  will  be  refunded 
I  promptly  and  without  question.  (I  save  up  to  J2,00  by  sending  payment 
I  with  order.  JENASOL  Co.  ships  postage  paid. 

j  □  Send  30  Day  Single  Strength  ROYAL  JELLY  JENASOL  PUN  $  5.00 

I  □  Send  30  Day  Double  Strength  ROYAL  JELLY  JENASOL  PUN  $  7.50 

j  □  Send  60  Day  Single  Strength  ROYAL  JELLY  JENASOL  PLAN  J  9.00 

j  □  Send  60  Day  Double  Strength  ROYAL  jaLY  JENASOL  PUN  $12.50 

I  □  Send  120  Day  Double  Strength  ROYAL  JHLY  JENASOL  PUN  $20.00 

j  - - - - - PlEASr  PRINT 

I  Addr.ix__ _ _ _ 

I  - - - ZOM _ Stats _ 

j  □  I  enclose  $1.00  deposit,  please  ship  C.O.D. 

j  ALL  ORDERS  RUSHED  TO  YOU  IN  PLAIN  WRAPPER 
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LIME  *  FEKTILIZEII  «  SEED 

BROADCASTED 


SIZES  3  TO  14  FEET 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broodcoster  has  famous 
duality,  long-lasting  construction.  Sows 
grains  and  legumes  evenly  and  thoroughly 
without  waste.  Special  hitch.  Individual  con« 
trol  of  openings  permits  high  speed  side¬ 
dressing.  No-ctog  agitator.  Instant  shut-off. 
Precision  flow  control.  Gives  exact  spreading 
from  50  to  8000  pounds  per  acre.  Carries  abso¬ 
lute  iron-clad  factory  guqrantee.  Over  16,000, 
now  working  in  48  states. 

•  SOLD  DIRECT  e 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 

You  save  over  $100  per  machine  fmuch  more  on 
large  sizes).  There  are  no  dealer  mark-ups,  no 
Dalesmen  to  pay.  You  deal  with  factory  at  all 
nitf  AC  times.  This  assures  you  of 
-  AoLUfI  Ao  constant  speedy  service.  You 
get  o  complete  written 
factory  guarantee  covering 
every  mochine.  We  pay  all 
freight.  This  results  in  an 
extra  $25  saving  for  you. ^ 
Special  models  for  small  rldlnr 
tractors  and  garden  tractors. 
Larger  sizes  for  ail  farm  uses.. 


HERE'S  WHAT  USERS  SAY: 

^'Really  Just  exactly  what  we  wanted  and  needed!  We  are 
tickled  pink  with  the  Broadcaster."  OSB.  Bowie,  Md. 
"There  Is  nothing  about  It  to  wear  out.  I  believe  It 
Will  last  for  a  long,  long  time."  EW,  Stanton,  Mich. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


DEAR  MR.  MOOREi  Pleas*  tend  free  bookl.t  which 
tells  how  I  save  $100  with  your  Broadcaster.  No 
salesmen  will.  coll.  I  am  under  no  obligatioo. 

NAME  ...; .  .X***.*«.*****t«*«MM****.e**<  *{•*•-••••  •***e4**H**fB 

ADDRESS  (St.  or  Rt.) . . . . 

CITY  . .  STATE 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SWIDISBORO  11,  N.  I. 


READING  GLASSES 

FOR  PEOPLE  OVER  40 


See  Vine  Print 


SAVE  UP  TO  $12  OR  MORE  I 

You  will  bless  the  day  you  read  this  ad!  No  longer  I 
need  you  strain  or  squint  to  read  small  type  or  use  an  I 
old  fashioned  hand  magnifying  glass.  CLEARVISIONl 
MAGNIFYIN.G  SPECTACLES  are  perfect  for  those  who| 
need  simple  magnifying  lenses  and  do  not  have  astig-e 
matism  or  eye  disease.  Now  you  can  read  fine  Bible | 
print,  find  telephone  numbers,  read  newspapers,  do. 
fancy  needle  work  and  fine  machine  work  with  easel 
and  comfort  * 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  1 
YOU  RISK  NOTHING  I 

CLEARVIStON  READING  GLASSES  use  lenses  which  are  J 
ground  and  polished  to  the  highest  standards  of  preci-  I 
sion.  You  could  pay  up  to  $18  for  glasses  and  not  get  J 
greater  usefulness  and  satisfaction.  They  are  set  in  I 
attractive,  modern,  shock-resistant  optical  frames! 
designed  for  years  of  service.  I 

SEND  NO  MONEY-  | 
30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  J 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  send  name,  age  and  sex.  We  will  I 
rush  your  Clearvision  glasses  to  you  C.O.D.  Pay  post-| 
man  $3.95  plus  a  few  cents  C.O.D.  postage  on  delivery,  e 
or  send  $3  95  and  save  C.0.0.  charge.  FULL  MONEY! 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  If  not  completely  satisfied  return, 
glasses  within  30  days  for  prompt  refund  of  fulij 
purchase  price.  Aip  loi  ■ 

NULIFE  PRODUCTS  Dept  | 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half !  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
— dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable. 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES:  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS— SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres- 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today ! 

MFG.  CO. 

MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


MEYER 

BOX  5262, 


Mokers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


8  TILT  ARBOR  SAW 

1957  MODEL-BELOW  COST 


Comp 

As 

Shown 

Less 

Blade 


BLADE  TILTS 

. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cost  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cost  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  os 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2'Va'' • 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1957  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  — return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $1 .00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  29,  Po-  — — 

FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

It  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  nowl  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO..  762-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street.  Buffalo  I.  N.  Y.  


MAPLE  PRODUCT 
PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  Five 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  Dealer  Openings  Available, 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 
LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  PORTABLE  GARDEN  HOSE  REEL 

Prevents  soiled  clothes  and  wet,  dirty  water  hose. 
Just  unreel  —  then  reel  up  exact  amount  of  hose. 
FREE  CIRCULAR 
ENTERPRISE  NURSERY, 

B-5-R,  LOONEYVILLE,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  u.  8.  Pst.  Off. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
^rst  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You’ll  save  with  a 


I  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  *1 
I  Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  i 
I  Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 

I  Name _ I 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SIIO 

!  City 


Animals  in  the  Bar  State 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

more  feed  than  they  do  from  lib¬ 
erally  supplied  good  hays  and  silage. 

A  relatively  wide  range  of  feed  is 
supplied  under  the  terms  of  fair  to 
poor  pasture.  But  the  later  sup¬ 
plies  only  enough  feed  to  maintain 
the  cow’s  bodyweight.  Grain  quanti¬ 
ty  should  be  progressively  increased 
as  summer  pastures  decrease  in  quali¬ 
ty  and  quantity.  Good  quality  hay  or 
silages  may  be  fed  with  excellent 
results  as  pa.sture  supplements.  Prop- 
ed  use  of  home-grown  roughages 
materially  lowers  the  need  for  grain. 
More  important,  it  decreases  the  cost 
of  producing  milk. 

Supplemental  Beef 

There  are  several  kinds  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  Massachusetts  where  beef 
cattle  production  is  well  suited  as 
a  supplementary  enterprise.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  has  recently  been 
made  on  this  by  Professors  Byron 
E.  Colby,  Douglas  N.  Stern,  Ellsworth 
H.  Wheeler  of  the  Massachusetts  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  their  co-workers.  Poultry 
raising  and  beef  cattle  make  a  com¬ 
bination  that  is  very  popular.  The 
cattle  effectively  utilize  any  extra 
pasture  and  roughage  from  poultry 
range  rotations  and,  following  poul¬ 
try,  they  eliminate  clipping.  Addi¬ 
tional  income  from  the  cattle  helps 
when  poultry  prices  are  low.  Very 
little  extra  labor  is  required,  and 
farm  machinery  can  be  used  to  great 
economic  advantage. 

Potatoes  and  beef  production  are 
also  a  good  combination.  The  legu¬ 
mes  and  small  grains  grown  in  the 
potato  rotation  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage,  and  the  greatest  labor 
requii'ements  for  beef  are  in  Winter 
when  the  potato  grower  is  not  ex¬ 
tremely  busy.  Cull  potatoes  make  ex¬ 
cellent  cattle  feed  when  supplemen¬ 
ted  with  good  quality  roughages  and 
protein  feed. 

Among  the  other  cash  crops  which 
go  well  with  beef  cattle  are  peas 
for  canneries  and  freezing,  and  sweet 
corn;  their  by-products  make  good 
cattle  feed.  Tobacco  is  another  cash 
crop  that  fits  in  especially  well  with 
a  beef  program.  Cattle  provide  man¬ 
ure  which  is  valuable  as  an  organic 
fertilizer  for  tobacco.  It  helps  hold 
moisture  and  stimulates  the  growth 
of  beneficial  soil  bacteria.  Beef  cattle 
also  work  well  with  a  tobacco  land 
rotation;  they  make  efficient  use  of 
fall  and  spring  cover  crops.  Tobacco 
barns  can  be  used  for  winter  housing 
of  cattle,  too. 

The  lumbering  business  is  likewise 
finding  that  beef  cattle  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  Where  large  tracts  of 
land  are  held  for  considerable  per¬ 
iods  of  time  and  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
forested,  the  lumberman  uses  bull¬ 
dozers  to  clear  the  areas  and  seeds 
them  to  suitable  grasses.  Beef  cattle 
grazing  on  these  sections  will  usually 
make  enough  return  to  at  least  pay 
the  land  taxes. 

Estate  owners  and  part-time  farm¬ 
ers  are  finding  that  beef  cattle  can 
blend  in  well  with  their  mode  of 
living.  Small  and  large  registered 
beef  cattle  herds  and  also  some  com¬ 
mercial  cattle  in  New  England  are 
in  this  category.  The  cattle  produced 
are  used  largely  for  4-H  club  work 
and  for  seed  stock  for  commercial 
herds.  In  dairy  herds  where  more 
good  roughage  is  produced  than  the 
cows  and  growing  heifers  can  con¬ 
sume,  adding  more  females  to  the 
milking  string  may  necessitate  too 
much  extra  labor  and  high  priced 
grain.  So,  in  this  situation  the  dairy¬ 
man  may  find  it  expedient  to  breed 
heifers  to  a  registered  beef  bull  and 
sell  the  calves  as  top  veal. 

Lamb  Raising 

During  the  past  50  years,  sheep 
husbandry  has  changed  from  priinar- 
ily  wool  pi'oduction  to  lamb  raising. 
The  farm  freezer,  the  freezer  locker, 


and  improvements  in  meat  storage 
and  merchandising  have  created  an 
increased  and  steady  demand  for 
lamb.  Professor  Byron  E.  Colby 
mentions  that  Massachusetts  has  a  lot 
of  rough,  unused  land  which  will 
support  sheep  for  about  six  months 
of  the  year.  Sheep  can  make  good 
use  of  weedy  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  help  materially  in  restoring  its 
soil  fertility. 

In  the  various  systems  of  lamb 
raising,  different  conditions  may 
make  one  more  suitable  than  others. 
Hot-house  lambs  are  premium-priced 
and  are  raised  principally  for  Boston 
and  New  York  markets.  There  is 
also  usually  a  good  local  demand  for 
this  tasty  meat.  In  order  to  raise 
these  lambs,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
ewes  which  will  breed  during  either 
June  or  July.  This  requires  ewes 
carrying  a  predominance  of  either 
Dorset,  Tunis  or  selected  strains  of 
fine-wool  breeding.  The  lambs  should 
be  dropped  either  in  November  or 
December,  and  be  ready  for  market 
in  50  to  100  days  weighing  from  35  to 
60  pounds.  Ewes  which  are  used  to 
produce  Easter  lambs  should  be  bred 
as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 
During  the  past  several  years  there 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  these 
lambs.  They  seldom  carry  a  high  fin¬ 
ish  and  weigh  only  around  30  pounds. 
However,  somewhat  heavier  iambs 
carrying  more  finish  do  sell  at  high¬ 
er  prices. 

Lambs  which  are  not  sold  during 
Easter  time  are  best  held  for  market¬ 
ing  later.  They  are  consequently  of 
heavier  weights  than  Easter  lambs 
and  carry  more  finish.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  to  compete  with  the 
increasing  seasonal  supply  of  lambs 
coming  to  market  from  southern 
states.  If  the  lambs  are  not  sold  in 
the  Spring,  they  can  follow  the  ewes 
on  grass.  These  lambs  can  be  sold 
either  during  the  Summer  or  Fall. 
They  are  the  heavier-weight  lambs 
and,  unless  creep-fed  grain,  they  are 
not  highly  finished.  They  are  a  good 
source  of  local  feed-lot  lambs  and 
can  be  grain-fattened  during  Fall  and 
Winter.  When  dry-lot  fattened,  they 
are  best  sold  during  early  Winter 
at  around  90  pounds  liveweight.  They 
should  be  well  fleshed.  Lambs  not 
well  conditioned  at  that  time  of  year 
will  sell  comparatively  low  in  price. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  lambs  sold  off 
grass  in  late  Fall  will  not  come  into 
strong  competition  with  grassed  and 
range  produced  feeder  lambs  from 
both  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Each  kind  of  sheep  production  and 
lamb  raising  needs  to  be  carefully 
considered,  and  then  adapted  to  the 
one  best  suited  to  the  particular 
farm  and  locality.  Sheep  need  good 
fencing,  good  pasturage  and  home¬ 
grown  roughage.  They  must  not  be 
expected  to  do  well  entirely  on  rough 
land. 


This  new  lightweight,  portable  celliij 
drainer,  with  submersible  motor,  *5 
designed  for  homes  where  seeped^ 
and  flooding  are  problems. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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These  plugs  must  outperform  all  others-or 

YourFullMoneyBack,PlusABrand- 
New  Set  of  Standard  Plugs-FREE! 


This  is  an  iron-clad  guarantee,  no  matter  what  the  year  or  make  or 
model  of  your  car!  These  revolutionary  new  spark  plugs  must  give  you 
up  to  9  miles  MORE  per  gallon  . . .  must  give  up  up  to  20  MORE  horse¬ 
power  . . .  must  give  you  thrilling  new  performance  from  the  very  first 
moment  you  use  them — OR  I  AC-. 


TUALLY  GUARANTEE  YOU  A 
PROFIT  OF  $6  to  $8  SIMPLY 
FOR  TRYING  THEM! 

Here’s  how  this  amazing  offer 
works!  Try  these  Power  Flash  Spark 
Plugs  on  your  car  for  one  full  month, 
entirely  at  my  risk!  During  that  very 
first  month  alone,  these  plugs  must 
completely  pay  for  themselves  in  gas, 
oil  and  repair  savings  alone  . . .  they 
must  give  you  up  to  20  MORE  horse¬ 
power,  up  to  9  miles  MORE  per  gal¬ 
lon— or  you  simply  send  them  back  to 
me!  No  questions  will  be  asked!  You 
are  the  only  judge!  And  I  will  im¬ 
mediately  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money— plus  a  brand-new  set  of  reg¬ 
ular  plugs— the  same  type  that  you 
have  on  your  car  today— ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE! 

Why  I  Am  Making  This 
Amazing  Guarantee 

By  ED  MITCHELL 

Yes!  I  am  offering  you  a  guaran¬ 
teed  profit  of  $6  to  $8— the  price  you’d 
ordinarily  pay  for  a  new  set  of  stand¬ 
ard  spark  plugs!  I  am  making  it  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
when  you  try  these  Power  Flash  Spark 
Plugs!  And  I  am  doing  it  for  one  very 
important  xe&son— because  I  have  ab¬ 
solute  faitlKi'n  these  spark  plugs! 

I  know  that  once  you  give  them  a 
chance,  these  Power  Flash  plugs  will 
save  you  up  to  $100  every  year  on  gas, 
oil  and  repair  bills  alone!  I  know  that 
these  plugs  will  give  you  such  fantas¬ 
tic  new  power,  such  thrilling  new  pick¬ 
up,  such  breath-taking  new  perform¬ 
ance— for  years  to  come— that  you  will 
never  want  to  send  them  back  to  me 
—even  if  I  offered  you  TWO  OR 
THREE  old-fashioned  sets  in  return! 

How  do  I  know  these  facts?  Because 


in  the  past  year  alone.  I’ve  sold  close 
to  one  million  of  these  spark  plugs,  to 
over  100,000  drivers  like  yourself! 
Many  of  these  men  and  women— from 
all  over  America— have  sat  down  and 
written  me  thrilling  letters!  Letters  that 
tell  of  instantly  gaining  5  miles  more 
per  gallon  ...  7  miles  more  per  gallon 
...  9  miles  more  per  gallon! 

They  tell  of  lightning-fast  starts  in 
SO-below-zero  weather,  when  every 
other  car  is  frozen  stiff.  They  tell  of 
10  more  horsepower ...  15  more  horse¬ 
power  ...  20  more  horsepower.  They 
describe  old  engines  springing  back  to 
life.  They  boast  of  hills  being  flattened 
out... neighbors’  cars  being  left  blocks 
behind.  They  tell  of  getting  more 
money  when  they  trade-in  their  cars 
—because  of  the  fantastic  gas  mileage 
they  can  prove.  They  actually  write 
that  these  plugs  last  5,  6,  and  7  times 
as  long  as  the  most  expensive  plugs 
they’ve  ever  bought . . .  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  pay  back  their  purchase  price  in 
gas  savings  alone-over  and  over  again 
—every  single  month  that  they  use 
them! 

Yes!  This  is  the  kind  of  performance 
you  can  have  from  your  car  without 
risking  a  penny!  Here’s  why!  Here  are 
the  scientific  facts  that  must  work  for 
you— or  you  get  a  new  set  of  ordinary 
plugs— FREE! 

This  Is  the  Thief 
That's  Robbing  Your 
Car  of  Gas,  Power  and 
Performance  Today! 

Some  day,  if  you  ever  have  a  spare 
moment,  lift  one  of  the  spark  plugs 
out  of  your  car!  Look  at  the  bottom  of 
that  plug.  In  10  seconds,  you’ll  learn 
more  about  gas  waste  than  any  book 


DO  YOU  WANT  EXPERT  OPINION? 

—  THEN  READ  THIS  LETTER! 

AN  ENGINEER  WRITES: 

“You  may  be  interested  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  an  engineer.  I  believe  your  new 
design  is  revolutionary  and  is  the  best 
concept  I  have  ever  examined  for  a 
spark  plug  electrode.  The  performance 
of  the  plugs  is  just  as  good  as  the  en¬ 
gineering  principle  involved.  In  my 
own  personal  experience  the  Power 
Plug  gave  me  a  15%  increase  in  mile¬ 
age.  Other  tests  which  I  personally 
made  indicated  an  increase  in  horse¬ 
power  and  superior  acceleration  and 
about  9  miles  per  hour  increase  in 
speed.” 

C.  R.,  Alameda,  Calif. 


could  teach  you  in  a  year. 

If  that  plug  has  been  in  your  car  a 
thousand  miles  or  more,  then  what 
you’ll  see  on  the  bottom  of  that  plug 
is  FILTH!  The  Firing  Point  of  that 
plug— the  most  important  single  point 
in  your  car— will  be  choked  to  death 
with  BLACK,  FILTHY  CARBON! 
Carbon  that  robs  your  car  of  as  much 
as  20  vital  horsepower  every  time  your 
engine  fires!  Now,  wipe  that  filth  away. 
And  look  at  the  Firing  Point  itself. 
This  is  the  POWER  POINT  of  your 
car  . . .  the  pinhead  of  electricity  that 
turns  raw  gas  into  300  horsepow'er  of 
driving  energy!  And  what  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  Point?  CORRODED 
. . .  PITTED  . . .  SCARRED  . . .  AND 
WORN!  Hardly  able  to  deliver  half 
the  spark  it  should!  Wasting  gas  . . . 
wasting  money,  every  time  you  put 
your  foot  down  on  the  pedal! 

Yes!  You  pay  $2,000 ...  $3,000 .. . 
$4,000  for  your  car.  And  a  single  98<} 
part  robs  you  of  the  real  power  and 
enjoyment  of  that  car. 

At  Last  a  Plug  So 
Smart  That  It  "Thinks" 

Now  look  at  the  revolutionary  new 
plug  oh  this  page -the  "POWER- 
FLASH”  plug  that  I  send  you  —  for 
only  a  few  pennies  more  than  you’re 
paying  today! 

Here  is  a  plug  that  has  not  only 
ONE  firing  point— but  hundreds  of  fir¬ 
ing  points!  That  fires  so  fast,  so  effec¬ 
tively,  so  often  that  it  actually  ELIMI¬ 
NATES  THAT  DEADLY  CARBON 
...BURNS  IT  UP... THROWS  IT 
AWAY  ...KEEPS  ITSELF  SPAR¬ 
KLING  CLEAN  ON  EVERY  SIN¬ 
GLE  STROKE!  The  full,  blazing 
horsepower  that  was  there  when  your 
car  was  brand-new,  is  still  there  30,000 
miles  later. 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning!  This 
plug  actually  gives  you  the  different 
firing  power  you  need  for  every  driving 
condition-smooth,  dependable  power 
for  city  stop-and-go  driving  . . .  effort¬ 
less  horsepower  for  the  parkway... 
blazing  reserve  power  for  super  speeds! 
No  more  missing,  sputtering,  knocking 
when  you  want  to  pull  ahead  of  other 
cars  at  high  speeds!  No  more  groaning 
take-offs  at  the  lights!  FULL  POWER 
24  HOURS  A  DAY ...  or  we  send 
you  a  new  set  Free. 

And  that’s  still  just  the  beginning! 
Best  of  all-this  is  the  toughest,  strong¬ 
est,  longest-lasting  plug  ever  made! 
YOU  COULD  ACTUALLY  POUND 
IT  AGAINST  A  CONCRETE  WALL 
WITH  A  HAMMER,  WITHOUT 
EVEN  DENTING  IT-AND  THIS 
AMAZING  PLUG  WOULD  STILL 
FIRE  CLEAN  AND  HOT  FOR 
30,000  MILES!  Yes!  These  fantastic 
plugs  give  you  such  terrific,  consistent, 
long-lasting  service  that  we  can  afford 
to  make  one  of  the  most  amazing 
guarantees  you  ever  heard! 

Here  Is  the  Full  and 
Complete  Offer!  There 
Are  No  Hidden  Clauses 
—No  Strings  Attached! 

(1)  Simply  clip  out  the  No-Risk 
Coupon  below,  and  send  it  to  me. 
Your  POWER-FLASH  Spark  Plugs 
will  be  delivered  C.O.D.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  you  may  save  the  C.O.D.  charges 
by  sending  a  check  or  money  order 
with  the  coupon. 

(2)  When  your  plugs  arrive,  sign 
the  registration  card  and  put  it  care¬ 
fully  away!  This  starts  you  on  your 
one-month  No-Risk  trial.  Put  these 
POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs  into 
your  car.  You  must  actually  use  them, 
of  course . . .  drive  with  them  . . .  test 
them  for  more  power,  more  speed, 
more  pick-up,  more  gas  mileage!  At 
the  end  of  that  month,  I  believe  that 
you’ll  be  amazed  and  delighted!  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you’ll  honestly  agree  with 
me  that  these  plugs  are  a  fantastic  bar¬ 


Yes!  Up  to  9  Miles  More  Per  Gallon! 
Up  to  20  More  Horsepower!  Or  I 
Buy  You  A  Brand-New  Set— FREE! 

Over  100,000  sets  of  these  POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs  have  already 
been  purchased!  Read  what  drivers  all  over  the  country  say  about  their 
incredible  performance— the  same  kind  of  performance  that  you  can  have 
—this  very  next  week— or  I  buy  you  a  new  set  of  standard  plugs  FREE! 

SAVES  $8  A  MONTH 
ON  GAS  ALONE! 

“Your  Power  Plugs  are  well  on  the 
way  to  paying  for  themselves.  So  far 
h.ave  saved  about  $8.00  a  month  on  my 
gasoline  bill.  As  far  as  I  can  figure,  I 
am  getting  9  miles  more  per  gallon  of 
gas  than  I  used  to  get.” 

R.  O.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

DRIVES  33,000  MILES  WITHOUT 
TOUCHING  HIS  PLUGS! 

“I  have  just  disposed  of  the  car  in 
which  your  spark  plugs  were  installed. 

The  following  facts  may  be  of  interest 
to  you. 

“Speedometer  reading,  mileage  at  in¬ 
stallation — 27,756 — mileage  at  this  date 
— 61,334.  No  replacements  nor  adjust¬ 
ments  since  installation  and  plugs  giving 
perfect  service.  These  plugs  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  are  the  best  plugs  manufactured  for 
dependable  service  and  long  life.” 

G.  K.  H.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

LASTS  3*/2  TIMES  AS  LONG 
AS  ORDINARY  PLUGS  — 

AND  STILL  PERFECT! 

“Several  months  ago,  1  ordered  a  set 
of  your  Power  Flash  plugs  for  my  1953 
Zephyr  (English  Ford).  As  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known,  these  cars  are  rough  on 
spark  plugs — one  set  of  ordinary  ones 
lasting  about  2,000  miles.  Since  install¬ 
ing  your  Power  Flash  plugs,  1  have 
driven  oyer  7,000  miles  and  they  are  still 
performing  wonderfuly  well!  My  gas 
mileage  has  increased  about  5  miles  per 
gallon,  and  I  notice  quite  an  increase  in 
performance.” 

P.  W.  K.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

goes  from  16  TO  23  MILES 
per  gallon  in  one  HOUR! 

“Received  the  original  order  for  your 
r Flash  spark  plugs  for  my  Chev¬ 
rolet  8.  I  tried  them  out  on  my  vacation 
trip  for  about  2,500  miles  and  find  they 
improved  my  mileage  per  gallon  from 
about  16Vi  to  23  miles  per  gallon,  so  I 
am  sold!” 

A.  C.,  Chicago,  III. 

WORKS  FOR  COMPETITIVE 
plug  MANUFACTURER  —  BUT 
STILL  WANTS  OUR  PLUG 
OVER  ALL  OTHERS! 

p„  ^°me  time  ago,  I  installed  a  set  of 
Flash  spark  plugs  in  a  1950  BUick 
owned — which  I’ve  now  sold  at  a 
due  no  doubt  to  the  plugs 
‘<xr  mcreased  the  gas  mileage. 

P  vOw  I  own  a  1956  Buick  Super,  and 
m  interested  in  getting  a  franchise  from 


you  people  for  this  territory.  I  am  at 
present  employed  by  the  spark  plug  divi¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  car 
manufacturers,  but  I  like  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  Please  send  me  more  informa¬ 
tion.” 

C.  B.  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  BOSS  MECHANIC  SAYS: 

“1  earn  my  living  repairing  automo¬ 
biles.  As  a  master  mechanic  I  have  in¬ 
stalled  all  kinds  of  spark  plugs  over  the 
past  18  years.  You  boys  really  have 
something.  I  have  never  seen  a  plug 
before  that  fired  so  true  and  hot;  and 
on  our  test  equipment  every  installation 
has  shown  a  big  increase  in  horsepower; 
as  much  as  20%  in  some  cases.  For  the 
boys  who  want  more  power  and  better 
pickup,  you  have  the  answer. 

J.  C.,  Magnolia,  Arkansas 

A  POLICE  CHIEF  WRITES: 

“Received  my  Power  Flash  spark 
plugs.  Had  them  installed  and  at  once 
noticed  a  much  smoother  running  mo¬ 
tor,  although  the  original  plugs  were 
only  2,720  miles  old  in  my  1957  Chevie 
V-8.  I  believe  they  are  going  to  satisfy 
me  very  well.  Enclosed  are  a  list  qf  my 
friends,  who  I  believe  will  be  interested 
in  your  equipment.” 

G.  C.  M.,  a  police  chief  in 
the  State  of  Washington 

29  MILES  A  GALLON 
FROM  A  '56  CHEVIE! 

“I  am  really  surprised  at  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  my  1956  Chevrolet  210  Ranch 
Wagon.  I  installed  the  Power  Flash 
plugs  the  day  they  arrived,  and  my  mile¬ 
age  has  increased  7  to  10  miles  per 
gallon.  I  am  a  fast  driver  and  maintain 
the  prevailing  speeds  on  the  super-high¬ 
ways — yet  I  was  only  able  to  put  4  and 
1/10  gallons  of  gasoline  in  my  tank  yes¬ 
terday  after  a  special  test  of  120  miles!” 

P.  H.  V.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

MAKES  MOUNTAINS  FEEL 
LIKE  LEVEL  GROUND! 

“Have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
California  and  other  parts.  Took  in 
about  2,000  miles  including  much  moun¬ 
tain  climbing.  Thought  I’d  let  you  know 
that  mountain  climbing  was  so  easy  with 
your  plug  that  I  didn’t  realize  the  ele¬ 
vation  till  I  was  back  on  lower  ground! 
The  Power  Flash  plugs  are  all  you  claim 
and  more!” 

M.  S.,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Try  these  amazing  spark  plugs  yourself 
—entirely  at  my  risk!  ACT  TODAY! 


gain  at  their  low  price!  I  believe  that 
you’ll  realize  that  these  plugs  will  save 
you  many,  many  times  the  money  you 
would  get  by  sending  them  back! 

(3)  However,  perhaps  one  out  of 
every  twenty  cars— perhaps  one  out  of 
every  forty-may  not  get  this  perform¬ 
ance.  In  any  case,  if  you  are  honestly 
dissatisfied  with  these  plugs,  simply 
wrap  them  up  and  send  them  back! 
YOU  are  the  only  judge!  No  questions 
will  be  asked!  Every  cent  of  the  full 
price  of  these  plugs  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  back  to  you!  AND— a  brand- 
new  set  of  standard  spark  plugs— 
probably  the  same  type  of  spark  plugs 
that  you  are  using  in  your  car  today- 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  extra 
charge! 

Could  there  be  a  fairer  offer?  You 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose!  You 
must  gain  money,  either  way!  Send  for 
these  amazing  POWER  FLASH  Spark 
Plugs-TODAY! 


No  Other  Spark  Plug 
Manufacturer  Would  Dare 
To  Make  This  Guarantee! 

AND  HERE’S  WHY!  Simply  compare 
the  photograph  shown  on  this  page— of 
the  revolutionary  new  Power  Flash  Spark 
Plug — to  your  present,  old-fashioned 
plugs.  Notice  the  three  vital  points  of  dif¬ 
ference — each  one  of  them  worth  $50  to 
$100  in  gas,  oil  and  repair  savings  alone! 

1)  800%  MORE  FIRING  AREA- 
MEANS  800%  MORE  CONSTANT  FIR¬ 
ING  POWER!  The  plug  that’s  in  your 
car  today  has  ONE  firing  point!  The 
Spark  that  ignites  your  gas  strikes  re¬ 
peatedly  and  continually  against  that 
ONE  point!  No  wonder  that  ONE  tired 
point  becomes  pitted  and  corroded  . . . 
produces  a  weaker  and  weaker  spark . . . 
gives  you  less  and  less  power  . . .  wastes 
more  and  more  of  your  precious  gasoline 
— and  then  finally  quits  on  you  altogether! 

And  now  look  at  the  POWER  FLASH 
Firing  System!  Three  separate,  circu!ar 
Firing  Areas — each  containing  HUN¬ 
DREDS  of  available  Firing  Points!  No 
one  point  fires  continuously — one  rests 
and  is  cleaned,  while  another  fires!  You 
get  a  fresh,  full  spark  everytime  your 
engine  turns  over!  You  gel  Full  Power  — 
Full  Gas  Mileage  from  every  stroke! 

2)  AUTOMATIC  GAPPING— FOR 
TOP  PERFORMANCE  IN  ALL  KINDS 
OF  DRIVING!  And  each  one  of  these 
three  circular  Firing  Areas  is  placed  at 
a  different  distance  from  the  central  elec: 
trode.  This  is  done  purposely.  It  actually 
provides  you  with  three  different  kinds  of 
sparks — one  for  instant  starting  on  cold 
mornings  .  .  .  another  for  super-economy 
in  stop-and-go  city  driving  .  .  .  and  a  third 
for  the  fantastic  new  power  you  need  on 
the  open  highway! 

3)  JEWEL-LIKE  INSULATOR- 
SUP  ER-H  ARDN  ESS  FOR  SUPER¬ 
LIFE!  This  insulator  actually  costs  mote 
to  manufacture  than  some  complete  spark 
plugs!  It  is  99%  Aluminum  Oxide — 100% 
would  give  you  a  genuine  star  sapphire! 
It  is  super-hard — you  could  strike  it 
against  metal,  drive  it  into  a  concrete  wall 
with  a  hammer,  without  even  denting  it! 
Its  function  is  to  DRAW  OFF  DEADLY 
HEAT  from  the  firing  points  of  your  plugs 
— keep  those  plugs  from  burning  out! 
Here  is  the  main  reason  why  these  plugs 
last  for  two  full  years — even  on  cars  that 
burn  out  ordinary  plugs  in  a  few  short 
months!  Here  is  why  these  Power  Flash 
Spark  Plugs  pay  for  themselves  OVER 
AND  OVER  AGAIN  every  six  months. 

Yes!  Once  you  use  these  amazing  plugs, 
you  will  never  return  them!  This  is  why 
we  are  offering  you  this  fantastic  No-Risk 
Trial!  Use  No-Risk  Coupon  TODAY! 


- - MAIL  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY!. 

.  EUGENE  STEVENS,  INC.  DEPT.  PF-55  . 

I  132  WEST  21  STREET,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Yes!  I  want  to  try  your  amazing  No-Risk  Offer!  Please  send  me  your  I 
POWER-FLASH  Spark  Plugs  for  my  car.  I  will  pay  the  postman  only  amount  ■ 
I  checked  below  plus  C.O.D.  charges.  I 

□  $8.70  for  a  matched  set  of  six  POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs  , 

I  □  $11.60  for  a  matched  set  of  eight  POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs  I 

I  NAME .  I 

^  ADDRESS . , .  I 

!  CITY . ZONE  ... STATE .  .  . 


MAKE  OF  CAR . YEAR, 


MODEL . NO.  OF  CYLINDERS . 

I  will  try  these  POWER-FLASH  Spark  Plugs  in  my  car  for  one  full  month, 
entirely  at  your  risk.  I  understand  that  they  must  give  me  breath-taking  new 
power  and  performance,  plus  amazing  gas  savings  —  or  I  will  simply  return 
them  for  my  full  money  back,  plus  a  new  set  of  standard  plugs  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! 

O  SPECIAL  TWO-CAR  BARGAIN  OFFER!  Order  two  sets  of  Spark  Plugs— 
for  your  second  car  or  for  a  friend — and  save  $1.00  on  each.  A  total  saving 
of  $2.00!  Write  Second  Cor  Information  Here: 

make . ..  .  .  .MODEL . YEAR . NO.  OF  CYL . 

Q  CHECK  HERE  AND  SAVE  MORE!  Enclose  check  or  money  order  and 
we  pay  all  postage  and  handling  charges.  You  save  as  much  as  J1.06!  Same 
money-back  and  new  set  guarantee,  of  course! 

©  Copyright  by  Eugene  Stevens  Inc.,  1958 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
—for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  ceils  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  W'all  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE 
concrete 
silo 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R*228 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


Name. 


Address. 


-OUR  56TH  YEAR- 


fqn 


CEN-PE-CO  scientificially  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SOLO  DIRECT  TO  YOU  BY 
YOUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE. 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Walcott,  Iowa 


SORE 

SCAB 


teats 

teats 


fBruiseo 


TEAT^ 


This 

S-waiy 


keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
_  natural  milking  and  normal 

healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 
1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats, 
a.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  —  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drag  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)50^ 


Let  me  tell  you 
how  to  get  a 

NEW  FALSE  PLATE 

from  your  old  one  in  just 

24  hours 

For  as  little  as 


Your  old  dentures  can  be  re-made  into  per¬ 
fect-fitting,  natural-looking  and  lightweight, 
comfortable,  modern  plastic  plates. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-Just  send  name,  address 
— I’ll  send  all  details  absolutely  Free — about 
our  new  fast  method — no  impression  needed. 
TRU-GRIP  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  J 
X27  N.  Dearborn  Street  e  Chicago  2,  Illinois 


READING  GLASSES 
that  MAGNIFY* 

Now  you  can  read  smaller  printi  Magnifying  glass  for  each 
eye.  Wear  like  ordinary  spectacles.  A  joy  for  reading  news¬ 
papers,  telephone  books,  Bible,  needlework,  etc.  Relieves  eye 
strain,  squinting.  For  folks  over  40  who  need  simple  maOTifying 
glasses  only  and  don’t  have  astigmatism  or  other  eye  disease. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  . . .  Merely  send  NAME,  AGE  AND 
SEX.  Pay  postman  only  $3.98  plus  C.  O.  D.  postal  charges. 
FREE  FOR  PROMPTNESS:  chemical  cleaning  cloth,  bend 
$3.98  now  and  save  postage.  If  not  delighted,  return  within 
10  days  for  refund  of  purchase  price.  Order  today. 

Zevex  Optical  Co.,  5726  Broadway,  Dept.N  321 .  Chicago  40 


Millions  of  ’BUPTURED  Helped! 

Since  1880  our  world-famous  low-cost  rupture  device 
has  helped  MILLIONS  of  'reducible  rupture  patients 
forget  their  rupture  worries!  Maybe  our  77  years  of 
rupture  experience  may  help  you.  Why  not  see? 
Write  for  free  facts  today.  Correspondence  confidential. 
BROOKS  COMPANY 

447-P  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL.  MICHIGAN 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  hicludes  the  ANNUAL  HORTICULTURE  ISSUE 
And  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY  ISSUE  for  1958 


months 


Friend’s  Name 


for  25c 


R.  F.D. _ _ Box  . . Street  ... 

Post  Office . .  •  .State 


Your  Name 


. . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name, ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Training 

the 

Farm  Dog 


Training  the  farm  dog  consists  of 
a  number  of  things  besides  the  cus¬ 
tomary  house-breaking,  “come-when- 
called”  lessons  of  the  town  dog.  As 
with  any  dog,  obedience  is  the  first 
requirement.  Unquestioning  compli¬ 
ance  with  commands  can  be  very  im¬ 
portant,  say,  when  a  flock  of  chickens 
is  in  a  small  pen.  A  sudden  lunge 
from  a  spirited  pup,  though  in  fun, 
can  cause  untold  damage. 

Our  Siberian  Husky,  Chela,  is  the 
most  spirited  pup  we  have  ever  had. 
She  is  very  affectionate  and  soon 
learned  to  sense  from  my  tones  when 
she  was  doing  wrong.  I  heard  many 
dire  forecasts  after  we  first  pur¬ 
chased  her,  and,  in  fact,  started  her 
training  with  trepidation.  Using  a 
good  deal  of  severity  and  keeping  her 
leashed  a  good  part  of  the  time 
have  had  excellent  results,  because 
these  first  few  months,  then  years, 
are  the  important  ones.  Several  pei'- 
sons  informed  me  that  the  Huskies 
have  a  stubborn  streak  and  I  believe 
they  are  right.  As  we  are  progressing 
well,  evidently  I  am  a  little  more 
stubborn.  I  have  also  put  a  lot  more 
time  into  her  training  than  1  have 
with  other  dogs,  and  I  can  see  the 
results. 

The  first  day  that  I  took  her  through 
the  henhouse  unleashed  was  a  great 
event  for  me.  It  had  taken  so  many 
yanks  on  her  training  chain,  and 
so  many  scoldings  to  teach  her  that 
a  hen  was  not  to  be  chased.  An  inter¬ 
esting  sidelight  is  that  she  apparently 


Tfii.s  Htishy  j rom  Stbcrw  never 
learned  to  like  ducks  from  Moscow. 

does  not  approve  of  hens  that  do  not 
face  forward  m  their  nests,  for  she 
will  invariably  give  a  quick  nip  at 
any  “tother  ends”  that  are  showing. 

There  are  so  many  temptations  on 
the  farm  for  an  innocent  pup.  Every¬ 
thing  looks  good  to  them  and  they 
are  inclined  to  run  toward  all.  In 
the  case  of  the  sheep  that  turn  and 
run  off,  it  takes  a  lot  of  vigilance  to 
keep  her  from  chasing  after  them. 
After  many  patient  trips  to  the  sheep, 
stern  talks,  and  a  few  sharp  slaps, 
she  has  learned  to  regard  them  as 
ordinary  objects. 

In  only  one  situation  we  have  not 
been  successful  —  teaching  her  to 
leave  the  Muscovy  ducks  alone.  I 
have  six  of  them  and  they  insist  on 
leaving  their  quarters  and  visiting 
the  laying  hen  yard.  I  object  to  this 
and  so  do  the  hens.  Evidently,  I 
have  subsconsciously  transferred  this 
feeling  to  Chela,  for  they  are  the 
only  things  on  the  farm  she  just  will 
not  leave  alone.  She  catches  them 
and  carries  them  back  to  their  pen, 
on  sight. 

I  might  add  that  the  name.  Chela, 
(pronounce  Kee-la)  is  of  Indian  de¬ 
rivation,  and  means  follower.  How¬ 
ever,  when  I  have  her  on  the  leash, 
I  am  afraid  that  after  a  few  steps, 
I  am  the  follower. 

My  advice  to  any  readers  who  are 
about  to  train  a  puppy  for  the  farm 
is  to  use  plenty  of  love,  patience  and 
common  sense  —  in  that  order 

New  Hampshire  P.  Grace 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Packaged  Buildings  —  Nuside  Me¬ 
tal  Products,  Inc.,  is  offering  to 
farmers  its  detailed  instructions  on 
how  to  erect  pre-fabricated  garages, 
poultry  houses,  and  small  cottages. 
Available  are  plans  for  a  single  car, 
car-and-a-half  and  two-car  garages,  a 
20x50-foot  shed,  a  20x40-foot  poultry 
house  and  a  20x20-foot  cottage.  They 
utilize  steel  and  wood  construction. 
For  copies,  write  to  Nuside  Metal 
Products,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  369,  Sharon, 
Penna. 


Salter  for  Sheep  —  Plans  for  a 
phenothiazine-salt  feeder  for  sheep 
have  been  developed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.,  and  are  available 
upon  request.  The  dimensions  are  for 
a  box  of  whatever  length  a  shepherd 
determines  desirable.  Address  re¬ 
quests  for  the  plan  to  International 
Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Penna. 


Maintaining  the  Crawlers  —  The 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  most  useful  and  interesting 
Maintenance  Guide  for  crawler  trac¬ 
tors  and  is  offering  it  free  of  charge 
to  farmers.  Detailed  and  well-illus¬ 
trated,  the  manual  should  be  of  value 
to  anyone  with  curiosity  about  the 
machinery’s  design,  repair,  and  up¬ 
keep.  Request  from  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill. 


The  Story  of  Anti-Pick  Sprays  — 
The  work  on  chicken  sense  in  recent 
years  has  resulted  in  determination 
of  those  odors  and  flavors  which  are 
both  attractive  and  repellent  to  the 
birds.  The  repellent  ones  have  been 
made  into  sprays  to  keep  hens  from 
picking.  The  whole  story  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  is  told  in  a  booklet,  “The 
Story  of  Thram”,  published  by  S.  B. 
Penick  Company,  and  it  is  available 
upon  request  to  the  company  at  50 
Church  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


A  court  order  suspending  a  Chi¬ 
cago  egg-brokerage  firm,  its  president 
and  11  other  egg  traders  from  con¬ 
tract  markets  for  two  months  to  a 
year  for  “price  manipulation  and 
cornering  the  Chicago  egg  market 
in  violation  of  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act,”  has  recently  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
Profit  reaped  by  the  traders  from 
their  control  of  supply  and  creation 
of  artificial  egg  scarcity  is  computed 
at  $162,695.15. 
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WINNERS  at  the 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


By  N.  M.  EBERLY 


A  tribute  to  Pennsylvania  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  42nd  annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg  last  month 
was  “magnificient”,  according  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  George  M.  Leader;  “its  bene¬ 
fit  will  continue  for  years”.  Improved 
exhibits  and  new  features  combined 
to  make  the  show  one  of  the  best 
in  history.  Despite  bad  weather  on 
two  of  the  five  days,  attendance  was 
540,000,  up  30,000  from  1957.  Mon¬ 
day’s  attendance  of  135,000  was  a 
new  high  for  the  day. 

The  show  reached  its  climax  on 
Friday  at  the  sale  of  market  lambs 
and  steers  when  Lee  Sweigard,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Dauphin  County,  received  $2,- 
095.88  for  the  1,035-pound  Hereford 
steer  he  had  shown  to  both  4-H 
and  open-class  grand  championships. 
Howard  Johnson  Restaurants  bid  $2.- 
025  cents  per  pound  for  the  beast.  All 
the  other  steers  went  at  an  average 
of  33.57  cents  per  pound.  The  three 
Southdown  lambs  shown  to  grand 
championship  by  4-H’er  J.  David 
Lapp,  Bareville,  Lancaster  Co., 


Moore,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  (Bradford  Co.), 
and  ewe,  Barbultin  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Bucks  Co.;  Hampshire — ram 
and  ewe,  D.  E.  McDowell,  Mercer, 
Mercer  Co.;  B-Type  and  C-Type 
Merinos — rams  and  ewes,  Waldo  Bar¬ 
ron,  Slippery  Rock,  Butler  Co.; 
Rambouillet — K.  T.  Moore.  Four-H 
Club  member  Mary  Keene,  Christ¬ 
iana,  Lancaster  Co.,  won  the  fat- 
sheep  championship  with  her  South- 
down  wether.  Charmar  Farms,  West 
Finley,  Greene  Count  showed  the 
champion  fleeces.  In  county  compe¬ 
tition,  Greene  was  first  in  fine  wools, 
Lawrence  in  mediums. 

In  swine  classes,  gilt  champions 
were:  Yorkshire — Sunnyside  Farm, 
Felton,  York  Co.;  Duroc— Clyde  Mc- 
Conaughey,  Smicksburg,  Indiana  Co.; 
Hampshire — Strawbridge  and  Mc- 
Cleary,  Stewartstown,  York  Co.;  Pol¬ 
and  China — E.  G.  Boeshore,  Jones¬ 


town,  Lebanon  Co.;  Chester  White — 
W.  O.  Walbert,  Alburtis,  Lehigh  Co.; 
Spotted  Poland  China — C.  W.  Lein- 
inger,  Denver,  Lancaster  Co.Berkshire 
— George  Boliner,  New  Castle,  Law¬ 
rence  Co.  The  latter  brought  a  bid 
of  $525  at  the  sale  of  235  gilts  which 
averaged  $116.91 

These  were  the  champion  draft 
horses:  Percheron — stallion,  Marvyn 
Forwood,  Delta,  York  Co.,  and  mare, 
R.  R.  McCandless,  Butler,  Butler  Co., 
Belgian— stallion,  C.  B.  Orndorff, 
Waynesburg,  Greene  Co.,  and  mare, 
Menzie  Dairy,  McKeesport,  Allegheny 
Co.  The  heavyweight  horse-drawing 
contest  was  won  by  Paul  Graham, 
Union  City,  Erie  Co.,  and  the  light¬ 
weight  by  Ray  Kessler,  Millville, 
Columbia  Co. 

Crops  and  Birds 

These  exhibitors  took  champion¬ 
ships  in  poultry:  best  large  male — 
a  White  Cornish,  H.  G.  Aurand,  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Snyder  Co.;  best  large  female — 
a  Black  Sumatra,  H.  D.  Rice,  Landis- 
burg.  Perry  Co.;  best  live  turkey — 
a  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Konhaus 
Farms,  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland 


Co.;  best  turkey  carcass— Harry  Lam- 
parter,  Mountville,  Lancaster  Co.; 
best  chicks— W.  J.  Burling,  Oxford, 
Chester  Co.;  capons — Doris  Bonner, 
Lewisberry,  York  Co.,  who  also  won 
the  4-H  capon  show. 

Here  were  crop  winners:  wheat — 
C.  B,  Worman,  Bernville,  Berks  Co.; 
barley— J.  E.  Lanius  and  Son,  York; 
oats — Barnett  Bros.,  Coudersport, 
Potter  Co.;  grass  silage — Quartuccio 
Bros.,  Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.; 
hay — Gresh  Bros.,  Ebensburg,  Cam¬ 
bria  Co.;  tobacco— filler,  Robert  Gray- 
bill,  Manheim,  Lancaster  Co.— also 
4-H  champion,  and  wrapper,  Larry 
Nissley,  Holtwood,  Lancaster  Co.; 
apples— Trexler  Farm,  Orefield, 
Clearfield  Co.;  apple  exhibit— Frank¬ 
lin  Co.  Horticultural  Society;  potatoes 
— P.  W.  Krause,  Slatington,  Lehigh 
Co.;  comb  honey— A.  C.  Scranton, 
Wellsboro,  Tioga,  Co.;  and  extracted 
honey— J.  M.  Shank,  Lancaster. 

Among  the  Young  Folks 

Winners  of  the  4-H  dairy-cattle 
classes,  all  female  were:  Holstein — 
Allen  Rearick,  Millheim,  Centre  Co.; 
Guernsey— Stephen  WitMer,  Dalma¬ 
tia,  Northumberland  Co.;  Jersey — 


Lloyd  Bowser  showed  the  grand 
champion  Guernsey  cow  entered  by 
George  T.  Pack,  Wrightsville,  York 
County,  at  the  1958  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg. 

brought  $1.25  per  pound,  a  total  of 
$367.50  for  their  overall  294  pounds. 
The  other  lambs  averaged  31.62  cents 
per  pound. 


The  best  in  feed  for  the  BEST  OF  BREED 


The  Livestock  Results 

The  dairy  cattle  champions  were: 
Holstein — bull,  H.  S.  Miller,  Myers- 
town,  Lebanon  Co.,  and  female,  Ellis 
Rearick,  Millheim,  Centre  Co.;  Guern¬ 
sey — bull,  K.  L.  Witmer,  Dalmatia, 
Northumberland  Co.,  and  female  Dr. 
G.  T.  Pack,  Wrightsville,  York  Co.; 
Ayrshire — bull  and  cow,  Cuthbert 
Nairn,  Douglassville,  Berks,  Co.; 
Jersey — bull,  M.  H.  Sheaffer,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  Co.,  and  female,  Sheaf- 
fer’s  daughter  Margaret;  Brown  Swiss 
— bull,  K.  G.  Fahs,  Hellertown,  North¬ 
ampton  Co.,  and  female,  H.  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Butler,  Butler  Co.;  Milking 
Shorthorn — bull  and  cow,  I.  H.  Yoder, 
Shoemakersville,  Berks  Clo. 

Champion  beef  cattle  were:  Here¬ 
ford — bull.  National  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  and 
female,  C.  B.  Montgomei'y,  Grove 
City,  Mercer  Co.;  Angus — bull  and 
female,  Millarden  Farms,  Annville, 
Lebanon  Co.;  Shorthorn — bull,  F.  W. 
Smalstig,  Pittsburgh,  and  female,  L. 
R-  Risser,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.;  Polled 
Hereford — bull  and  female,  Leon 
Ralk,  Schellsburg,  Bedford  Co. 

In  breeding  sheep  classes,  these 
showmen  had  champions:  Southdown 
--ram,  M.  P.  Tait,  Orefield,  Lehigh 
Co.,  and  ewe,  W.  B.  Epple,  Mt.  Bethel, 
Northampton  Co.;  Cheviot — ram  and 
6we,  M.  P.  Tait;  Suffolk — ram  and 
ewe,  Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynoldsville, 
Jefferson  Co.;  Dorset — ram,  K.  R. 
Zerby,  Spring  Mills,  Centre  Co.,  and 
pve,  G.  V.  Hunter,  Stoneboro,  Mercer 
Co.;  Corriedale — ram,  J.  H.  Gochen- 
our.  Waterside,  Bedford  Co.,  and  ewe, 
Walter  Newton,  New  Albany,  Brad- 

:  ford  Co.;  Shropshire — ram,  K.  T. 

I  February  13,  1958 


Since  1935,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  has  proved  it¬ 
self  a  versatile  product  in  the  dairy  industry,  not 
only  on  silage  production,  but  primarily  as  a 
dairy  ration  in  planned  feeding  programs. 

Recent  feeding  tests  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  using  a  hay-grain  mixture  and  a  hay- 
citrus  pulp  mixture  showed  that  from  an  energy 
standpoint  the  hay-citrus  pulp  mixture  equalled 
the  hay-grain  mixture.  The  results  further  indi¬ 
cated  that  citrus  pulp  aids  considerably  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  nutritive  value  of  grain  mixture  rations. 

Previous  tests  have  shown  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
to  have  a  74.9%  total  digestible  nutrient  content, 
a  7.1%  T.  D.  N.  increase  over  beet  pulp  and  a 


7.4%  increase  over  ground  oats.  Citrus  Pulp 
contains  trace  elements  that  aid  in  skeletal  de¬ 
velopment  and  also  contains  proven  milk  stimu¬ 
lating  factors. 

Processed  from  the  peel  and  pulp  of  fresh 
citrus  fruit,  dried  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  highly 
palatable  feed.  No  special  equipment  is  needed 
to  handle,  or  store  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  and  it  is 
usually  fed  in  its  dry  form. 

If  you  have  a  feeding  problem  you  should  in¬ 
vestigate  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  you’ll  find  the 
answer  on  “how  to  feed  a  best  of  breed”  —  or  a 
high  production  herd.  Write  for  information. 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 

/SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to; 


Reproduction  of  animal  illustration,  suitable  for  framing,  available  on  request  at  no  chargo 
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NEW,  HIGHER 


anticipated  DIVIDEND 

Credited  March  3 1 
3%  Regular 
1/4%  EXTRA 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


-S'. 


I  AVE  more,  make  more  by  mall  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  vrith  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mall  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  % . .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  belOw. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
Name . . . 


Address . — 

City . State . —  25 


LONGER 

LIFE 

LOWER 

COST 


BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant);  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce);  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  w'rite 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-228,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Beautiful  Genuine  Dupont  Plastic 


w!  Enjoy  a  NEW 

FALSE  PLATE 

Made  from  Your 
Old,  Loose  Platel 

ONE-DAY  SERVICE 
No  Impression  Needed! 

At  last!  Take  advantage 


our  new,  revolu- 
False  Plate  Dupli- 
System.  SAVE 

_  _  f  I  Enjoy  theblessed 

comfort  of  a  perfect-fitting  platel  Your 
old  loose,  uncomfortable,  cracked  or 
chipped  plate  transformed  into  a  new, 
comfort- fitting,  natural-pink  light¬ 
weight  plate  —  made  expertly  of  fine, 
top -quality  Dupont  Plastic.  We  use 
same  teeth,  or  new,  natural-shaped 
matched  teeth.  Broken,  cracked  plates 
repaired;  missing,  broken  teeth  re¬ 
placed.  ACT  TODAY  to  enjoy  comfort 
in  wearing  full  or  partial  denturesi 


Transparent- 
Roof  Upper... 
Lower  or 
Partials 


30-Day 

Money-Back 

Trial 

• 


SEND  NO  MONEYI  Write  today  for 
FKEE  DETAILS,  lowest  prices  on  this 
new.  wonderful  plate  service.  High- 
est  prices  paid  for  dental  gold  I 


Professional 

Guaranteed 

Work 


6  months’ supply  False  Plate  Cleaner 
r  nClbae  toall whowriteformoney-savingoflferl 


ALL-STATE  DENTAL  LABORATORIES 

22  W.  MADISON  (Dept.  227  ), CHICAGO  2,  ILL. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  pou  ;^ll  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  iricteil  *011011  Otiiviry 
Siiippei)  Mqniiktn*S«d  tor  FoMv 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.i. 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  umwJ 


—  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 

SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION, 
FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


-  WOODSMEN  - 

Read  about  the  AMAZING  SPENCER  NO  BOUNCE 
magnesium  wedge  —  ideal  for  frozen  wood.  Send 
for  free  copy  of  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 
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Margaret  Sheaffer,  Carlisle,  Cumber¬ 
land  Co.;  Ayrshire — George  Seidel, 
Jr.,  Fleetwood,  Berks  Co.;  Brown 
Swiss — James  Kennedy,  Butler,  But¬ 
ler  Co.;  and  Milking  Shorthorn — 
Robert  Scott,  Burgettstown,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co. 

These  FFA  boys  had  champion 
swine:  Berkshire — Gerald  Dotterer, 
Lenhartsville,  Berks  Co.;  Duroc — 
James  Hazlet,  Tarentum,  Allegheny 
Co.;  Hampshire — Strayer  Yake,  New 
Oxford,  Adams  Co.;Poland  China — 
Raymond  Hoffman,  Mifflintown,  Ju¬ 
niata  Co.;  Chester  White — C.  Richard 
Hastings,  Kirkwood,  Lancaster  Co.; 
Yorkshire — Samuel  Wagner,  Mifflin¬ 
town,  Juniata  Co. 

Charles  Roth,  Nazareth,  Northam- 
ton  Co.,  had  top  4-H  potato  exhibit, 
and  Teddy  Schwartz,  Hegins,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Co.,  first  FFA  one.  LaMar  Mad- 
tes.  New  Tripoli,  was  best  4-H  judge 
of  potatoes;  with  Laverne  Hunsicker, 
Germansville,  and  Richard  Handwerk, 
Schnecksville,  he  fromed  the  winning 
Lehigh  County  team.  Beverly  Schraw- 
der.  Spring  Glen,  Schuylkill  Co.,  had 
the  best  4-H  dozen  of  white  eggs,  and 
Strayer  Yake,  New  Oxford,  brown. 
Royal  Rebuck,  Hegins,  Schuylkill  Co., 
showed  the  best  white  FFA  eggs,  and 
Douglas  Sones,  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co., 
best  browns.  James  Wynkoop,  Pur¬ 
chase  Line,  Indiana  Co.,  an  FFA 
young  man,  was  named  “shepherd 
of  the  year.”  Sharon  Jacobs,  New 
Cumberland,  won  the  4-H  lamb  cai’- 
cass  contest  with  a  Southdown.  Wayne 
Heebner,  Schultz  Road,  Montgomery 
Co.,  won  the  4-H  tractor  driving  con¬ 
test,  and  David  Mankamyer,  Somer- 


Lee  Sweigard,  Halifax,  Dauphin  Co., 
won  both  the  4-H  and  open-class  beef 
steer  championships  with  Chris,  his 
1,035-pound  Hereford  who  later 
brought  $2,025  per  pound  at  auction. 

set,  Somerset  Co.,  the  FFA  event. 

People  and  Presidents 

These  Pennsylvanians  were  named 
master  farmers:  G.  A.  Biggs,  McCon- 
nellsburg,  Fulton  Co.;  A.  C.  Harwood 
and  Son,  Wattsburg,  Erie  Co.;  A.  L. 
Orner  and  Sons,  Rockton,  Clearfield 
Co.;  David  E.  Roth,  Loysville,  Perry 
Co.:  Frank  N.  Stoner,  Alverton,  West- 
moi’eland  Co.;  and  Claude  R.  Yerger, 
Apollo,  Armstrong  Co.  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Gerberick,  Sr.,  Dover,  York  Co.,  was 


named  president  of  the  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Campbell,  Port  Royal, 
Juniata  Co.,  led  contestants  in  fooci 
competition  with  18  awards  and  a 
sweepstakes  prize;  Lily  Krieger, 
Woodville,  Alleghany  Co.,  won  16 
prizes  anci  a  sweepstakes  too.  Bryn- 
coed  Farm,  High  Spire,  Dauphin  Co., 
again  took  first  prize  for  raw  retail 
milk;  Zimmerman  Brothers,  Norris¬ 
town,  Montgomery  Co.,  took  first  for 
producers’  raw  milk.  P.  N.  Park, 
Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  won  state 
championship  for  his  Christmas  tree. 

Among  officers  elected  during 
Farm  Show  week  by  various  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farm  organizations  were  these 
presidents:  Guernsey  dairy  cattle — 
A.  C.  Bush,  Muncy,  Lycoming  Co.; 
Milking  Shorthorn — James  Scott,  Bur¬ 
gettstown,  Washington  Co.;  Ayrshire 
— A.  H.  Lindsay,  Freeport,  Armstrong 
Co.;  sheep  and  wool  growers — J.  R. 
Henderson,  Hickory,  Washington  Co.; 
Corriedale  sheep — Walter  Newton, 
Jr.,  New  Albany,  Bradford  Co.;  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  growers — W.  W.  Dambach, 
Fombell,  Butler  Co.;  and  these  swine 
associations;  Landrace — Harry  Tripp, 
Hershey,  Dauphin  Co.;  Hampshire — 
D.  L.  Mohney,  Stoneboro,  Mercer  Co.; 
Yorkshire — R.  H.  Thomas,  Beaverton, 
Snyder  Co.;  Duroc- Jersey — Clyde  Mc- 
Conaughey,  Smicksburg,  Indiana  Co.; 
Berkshire — Clair  Woods,  Mercer,  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.;  Poland  China — Donald  Lan 
ius,  York,  York  Co.;  Chester  White 
— J.  L.  Greist,  New  Oxford,  Adams, 
Co. 


Northeast  Dairy  Bloc 

Opposes  Price-Support  Slash 


Representatives  of  dairy  producer 
groups  from  nine  northeastern  States 
met  in  Albany  late  last  month  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  Northeast 
Dairy  Bloc  to  oppose  price-support 
slashes  effective  April  1. 

The  representatives  agreed  to: 

(1)  Work  to  have  price  supports 
on  dairy  commodities  retained  at 
their  present  levels  of  83  per  cent 
(Secretary  Benson  wants  support 
prices  reduced  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  parity);  and 

(2)  Unite  as  a  dairy  bloc  for  the 
purpose  of  having  beneficial  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  or  opposing  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  adversely  effect  dairy 
farmers  in  the  Northeast. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  which 
represents  nearly  10,000  producers 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

John  Hancock,  president  of  North¬ 
ern  Farms,  Montpelier,  Vermont,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  generally-shared  .sentiment 
when  he  asserted  that  “the  dairy 
industry  doesn’t  want  its  feet  in  the 
public  trough  but  in  these  days  when 
almost  all  lines  of  endeavor  are  sub¬ 


sidized,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
the  first  to  call  for  a  lifting  of  price 
supports.”  Government  price  supports 
are  in  many  guises,  Hancock  said 
He  cited  as  examples  the  minimum 
wage  for  workers  and  the  renegotia¬ 
tion  of  war  contracts  by  industry.  “We 
all  help  pay  it.  It  is  as  much  a  sub¬ 
sidy  as  farm  price  supports.” 

John  C.  York,  Eastern’s  executive 
•secretary,  told  the  conferees  that  the 
price  per  hundred  pounds  on  manu¬ 
factured  milk  could  be  depressed 
from  25  cents  to  as  much  as  85  cents 
depending  on  whether  supports  are 
cut  back  to  75  per  cent  or  60  per  cent 
parity.  At  the  75  per  cent-level  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Northeast  would  receive 
about  $3.00  per  hundredweight;  at 
the  60  per  cent  level  they  would  get 
$2-40.  The  figure  currently  is  $3.25. 
The  blend  would  be  reduced  by  dVz 
cents  per  hundredweight  through  a 
75  per  cent  level  on  fluid  milk  in  the 
Northeast,  where  1958  utilization  is 
estimated  at  62  per  cent;  or  by  33% 
cents  if  the  60  per  cent  level  of 
parity  is  adopted.  York  saw  North¬ 
eastern  dairymen  losing  $19,778,050 
at  the  75  per  cent  level,  or  $67,245,370 


at  the  60  per  cent  level. 

Conferees  participating  in  the 
meeting  included:  George  Geary,  vice- 
pres.,  United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey;  Clifton  Whitney,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Northern  Farms;  J.  DeWitt  Van- 
nata,  field  representative,  United  Milk 
Pi’ociucers  of  New  Jersey;  William  T. 
Smith,  manager,  and  Thomas  Porter, 
Jr.,  fieldman,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Milk 
Producers  Association;  J.  Thomas 
Cribbs,  pres.,  and  Gilbert  Cargin, 
treas.,  Eastern  Milk  Producer’s  Co¬ 
operative;  and  William  Berghold,  edit¬ 
or  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

It  was  emphasized  that  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  daii*y  industry  will  be 
asked  to  join  the  newly  formed  North¬ 
east  Dairy  Bloc  before  any  final  ac¬ 
tion.  is  taken  on  the  proposals  initi¬ 
ally  upon. 

Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

Feb.  25— Northeastern  Hay  Drying 
Assn,  business  meeting,  hay-judging 
and  forage  talks  at  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark.  Morning  and 
afternoon. 

March  14-15 — Little  International 
Livestock  Show,  Livestock  Arena, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

March  15 — Little  International 
Liv'^estock  Show,  Grinnell  Arena,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Apr.  8  —  Spring  Meeting,  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn., 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

May  10  —  New  England  Angus 
Farmers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

June  26-28— 11th  Annual  Delmar- 
va  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Md. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Like  Dam  Like 
Daughters 

Jonesvaie  Plutocrat  Lansing,  a 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  bred  by  W.  T. 
Jones  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  owned 
by  E.  V.  DeLong,  Mexico,  N.  Y,,  has 
been  designated  as  gold-medal  dam 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of 
America.  Officially  classified  Excel¬ 
lent  for  type,  she  has  records  aver¬ 
aging  13,883  pounds  of  milk  and  589 
pounds  of  fat.  Three  Very  Good 
daughters  average  17,007  pounds  of 
milk  and  735  of  fat. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Standing,  1.  to  r.:  William  F.  Berghold,  editor.  The  Rural  New  Yorker; 
Thomas  Porter,  Jr.,  field  man.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Milh  Producers  Assn., 
Gilbert  H.  Cargin,  treas..  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative;  George 
Gearey,  vice-pres..  United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey;  John  Hancock, 
pres..  Northern  Farms,  Montpelier,  Vt.;  J.  DeWitt  Vannatta,  field  represen¬ 
tative,  United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey.  Seated,  1.  to  r.:  William  T. 
Smith,  manager  Fall  River  Milk  Producers  Assn.;  John  C.  York,  exec,  secy.. 
Eastern  Milk  Producers;  J.  Thomas  Cribbs,  pres..  Eastern;  Clifton  Whitney, 

general  manager,  Northern  Farms. 


What  IS  Egg  Quality?, 

By  R.  J.  McVICKER 


Egg  quality  may  generally  be  de¬ 
fined  as  being  of  those  properties 
which  give  to  an  egg  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence.  Characteristics  of 
an  egg  which  consumers  want  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  have  large  influ¬ 
ence  on  these,  of  course.  For  example, 
size  and  shell  color  are  not  quality 
factors,  but  they  are  important  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  minds  of  consumei’s. 
Egg  quality  is  divided  into  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  factors.  There 
are  four  USD  A  quality  classifications 
AA,  A,  B,  and  C.  The  egg  most 
likely  to  be  termed  perfect  would 
be  AA. 

Exterior  Egg  Quality 

The  perfect  egg  has  an  oval  shape, 
one  end  larger  than  the  other,  and 
it  tapers  from  the  large,  or  air-cell, 
end  toward  the  smaller  end.  Both 
strength  and  good  appearance  are 
in  the  “perfectly”  shaped  egg.  An 
AA  quality  egg,  of  course,  can  be 
considerably  off  from  the  ideal 
shape,  but  it  must  be  at  least  almost 
normal.  A  “practically  normal”  egg 
shape  is  approximately  the  “ideal” 
shape,  that  is,  of  even  texture  and 
strength  and  free  from  rough  areas 
or  thin  spots.  Slight  I’idges  and  rough 
areas  that  do  not  materially  affect 
shape,  texture  and  strength  are  per¬ 
mitted.  Eggs  unusual  in  shape,  and 
having  ridges,  rough  areas,  or  thin 
spots,  are  placed  in  lower  grades. 
Shells  of  such  eggs  are  usually  weak¬ 
er  than  normal  shells,  and  the  dang¬ 
er  of  breakage  enroute  to  consumers 
lowers  their  value.  A  “perfect”  egg 
must  have  an  unbroken  shell. 

Eggs  of  AA  quality  must  have 
clean  as  well  as  sound  shells,  too. 


A  clean  egg  is  one  free  from  stains, 
dirt,  foreign  matter,  and  readily  vis¬ 
ible  discolorations.  A  clean  egg  may 
have  very  small  specks  or  stains  if 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  number  or 
intensity  to  detract  from  the  general 
appearance.  Eggs  that  show  traces 
of  processing  oil  on  the  shell  are 
considered  clean  unless  otherwise 
soiled. 

The  “perfect”  egg  may  have  a 
white  or  brown  shell.  Although  color 
is  not  a  quality  factor,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  marketing.  Certain  markets 
pay  higher  prices  for  white  eggs; 
others  prefer  brown.  If  the  market 
preference  is  for  white  eggs,  they 
should  be  chalk  white  and  tinted 
or  cream-colored. 

Interior  Quality  of  Eggs 

When  the  egg  is  first  laid,  it  has 
no  air  cell,  or  only  a  small  one.  Its 
temperature  is  about  105  degrees 
and,  as  the  egg  cools  to  room  temper¬ 
ature,  the  liquids  contract  more  than 
the  shell.  As  a  result,  the  inner  shell 
membrane  separates  from  the  outer 
membrane  and  forms  the  air  cell. 
Further  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
air  cell  is  due  to  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  egg.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  takes  place  depends  on 
age,  shell  texture,  temperature,  and 
humidity.  The  air  cell  is  the  quality 
factor  easiest  to  evaluate;  it  can  be 
judged  objectively  by  a  simple  gauge. 
In  candling,  however,  the  air  cell  is 
considered  Ijy  many  as  relatively  un¬ 
important  in  determining  broken-out 
quality.  It  is  one  of  the  points  of 
the  U.  S.  standards,  however,  and, 
therefore,  it  can  be  a  determinant 
of  quality.  There  are  two  measure¬ 


ments  of  the  air  cell:  its  depth  and 
its  movement.  The  air  cell  in  AA 
eggs  must  maintain  a  nearly  fixed 
position  and  show  a  fairly  even  out¬ 
line.  It  cannot  have  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter-inch  movement  in  any  direction 
as  the  egg  is  rotated.  It  should  not 
be  deeper  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 

The  yolk  of  an  AA  egg  must  be 
well  centered,  with  only  a  slightly 
defined  outline  when  twirled  in  front 
of  a  light.  The  appearance  of  the 
yolk  in  candling  is  one  of  the  best 
indicators  of  interior  quality.  While 
its  position  is  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  albumen  or  white,  there 
are  four  factors  about  the  yolk  it¬ 
self  that  are  considered:  position, 
distinctiveness  of  shadow  outline,  size 
and  shape,  and  defects  and  germ 
development. 

The  Position  of  The  Yolk 


The  yolk  of  the  so-called  perfect 
egg  is  one  that  occupies  the  center 
of  the  egg  and  moves  only  slightly 


Nature  may  know  a  perfect  egg  from 
the  chickens'  standpoint,  but  it  is 
consumers  who  influence  it  when  it 
comes  to  poultrymen’s  goals. 


from  that  position  as  the  egg  is 
twirled.  Normally,  the  yolk  in  a  new- 
laid  egg  occupies  a  central  position, 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  The 
distance  it  moves  away  Irom  the 
center  as  it  is  twirled  in  dictates  the 
viscosity  of  the  white  and  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  interior  quality.  The  distinct¬ 
ness  of  the  yolk  albumen,  the  less 
distinct  the  outline;  the  yolk  is  pi'e- 
vented  from  moving  close  to  the 
shell.  The  condition  of  the  yolk  is 
determined  by  the  presence  of  blem¬ 
ishes  that  show  up  in  the  candling 
light.  The  color  of  the  yolk  is  actual¬ 
ly  difficult  to  determine  before  the 
candling  light.  The  “perfect”  egg  has 
a  yolk  outline  barely  visible;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  blend  into  the  surrounding 
white  as  the  egg  is  twirled. 

,  Most  new-laid  eggs  contain  four 
layers  of  albumen:  chalaziferous,  in¬ 
ner  thin,  thick,  and  outer  thin.  The 
appearance  of  the  egg  before  the 
candling  light  is  goverened  largely 
by  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
thick  and  outer-thin  layers.  The  white 
and  yolk  are  very  closely  associated, 
of  course,  and  each  involves  the  other. 
The  viscosity  of  the  white  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  yolk  position,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  yolk  shadow,  and  the 
relative  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
yolk  away  from  its  central  position 
when  the  egg  is  placed  before  the 
candling  light.  The  albumen  must 
be  clear  if  the  egg  is  to  be  classified 
AA,  A  or  B. 

The  “perfect”  or  AA  quality  egg 
can  be  described.  Its  shell  must  be 
clean,  unbroken  and  nearly  normal. 
The  air  cell  must  not  exceed  ^,8th 
inch  in  depth  and  must  be  practically 
regular.  The  white  must  be  clear  and 
firm  so  that  the  yolk  will  appear 
well  centered  and  its  outline  will  be 
only  slightly  defined  when  the  egg 
is  twirled  before  the  candling  light. 
The  yolk  must  be  free  from  apparent 
defects. 


Furazolidone  and 
Poultry  Efficiency 

Furazolidine,  one  of  the  so-called 
nitrofurans  drugs  made  from  grains, 
has  apparently  joined  the  good  com¬ 
pany  of  antibiotics  as  an  improver 
of  poultry  efficiency.  It  seems  to  have 
great  therapeutic  value,  too.  The 
drug  controls  germs  by  upsetting 
their  nutritional  balance,  it  is  said, 
thereby  starving  them  to  death.  Dis¬ 
ease  germs  have  not  yet  built  up  any 
resistance  to  it. 

Continuous  low-level  feeding  of 
furazolidone  to  laying  birds  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  egg  production,  im¬ 
proved  egg-feed  ratios,  better  live- 
ability,  and  higher  hatchability. 
Maintenance  of  egg-production  early 
and  late  in  the  laying  peiuod  and 
during  stress  is  possible.  Ten  cents’ 
worth  of  the  drug  is  claimed  to  re¬ 
turn  about  20  cents  worth  of  extra 
eggs  and  to  save  over  three  pounds 
of  feed  per  year  per  hen.  With  the 
latter  at  a  nickel  a  pound,  the  mar¬ 
gin  provided  would  be  25  cents  per 
bird.  In  one  test,  use  of  furazolidone 
brought  in  an  extra  51  cents  per 
laying  bh*d.  The  material  is  also  use¬ 
ful  in  preventing  paracolon  infections 
in  chickens  and  turkeys. 

Cost  of  New  York  Eggs: 
42.6c  per  Dozen 

The  cost  of  producing  a  dozen  of 
eggs  on  some  Central  New  York 
farms  studied  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture  last  year  came 
to  about  42.6  cents.  On  an  average 
price  of  44.9  cents,  this  allowed  a 
profit  of  about  two  cents  per  dozen, 
it  is  figured.  The  average  hen — there 
Were  some  2,200  on  each  farm — took 
5^7.04  to  feed  and  keep,  and  from  her 
eggs  and  eventually  her  carcass  there 
Was  a  $7.53  total  return.  Each  bird 
ate  about  six  pounds  of  feed  for  each 
^2  eggs  she  laid;  feed  accounted  for 
55  per  cent  of  the  egg-production 
costs.  Actual  per-dozen  expenses  were: 
feed,  24.2  cents;  labor,  7.4;  and  over¬ 
head,  11.1  cents. 


Inventory  con  mean  Economy  (or  you  I 


Electric  Service  is  your  most 
Dependable  Hired  Hand 


This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  you  think  of 
taking  inventory  on  the 
farm,  and  make  plans  for  the  year 
ahead.  In  your  planning,  remember 
that  electric  service  is  your  most 
dependable  hired  hand.  It  provides 
economical  power,  heat  and  light  for 
hundreds  of  farm  tasks.  These  in¬ 
clude  hay  and  crop  drying,  elevators, 


stable  cleaners,  milk  house  heating, 
and  water  heating — as  well  as  elec¬ 
tric  equipment  for  the  farm  home. 

Our  Rural  Service  Representative 
can  assist  you  in  planning  with  up- 
to-date  information  on  electricity  in 
farm  operations.  He  can  also  help 
in  planning  the  modern  wiring  which 
will  let  your  electrical  appliances  and 
equipment  do  their  best  for  you. 


Farm  Better  .  ,  ,  Electrically,  Niagara  Mohawk  Electricity 
is  the  biggest  bargain  you  can  buy* 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


February  15,  1958 
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From  tHe  Riai^^edl 
Climate  of  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit¬ 
abilities  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  during  the  past  47  years!  There’s 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  right  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements — Maine’s  leading  hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc 


ROUTE  25, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


GET  YOUR  CHICKS 
THIS  SEASON  FROM 


Mb  O'D 


AY 


The  World’s  Champion  Leghorn 

FREE  CATALOG! 

STERN  BROS.’  HATCHERY 


Why  pay  up  to  25^  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Averaga  70°, o  or  better  production  for  less.  Mt. 
Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red  Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further  information  and 
Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


OSLINGS 


Giant  Emden  and  Toulouse 
developed  by  New  England's 
largest  breeder.  Big,  fast¬ 
growing,  best  for  meat  or 
weeding.  Hatches  weekly  Aoril  - 
June.  Write  RFO  tC  for  FOLDER 


■^GOLDEN  EGG  GOOSE  FARM  *  Hampton,  Conn. 


DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  CHICKS 


Mt.  Hope  and  H.  &  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
tested.  All  our  own  breeders.  No  eggs  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop-  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 
Telephone;  Richfield  4351 


Broadbreast  (ORNISH 

Biff  block-busters.  Make  heavy  weights  in  less 
time  on  lower  feed  cost,  deliciously  flavored 

Hi.Pfln  WHITE  LEGHOBHS 

America's  No.  1  Strain  Crosses. 

Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 
Livability.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on 

ORTNEh'fARm's  “"bM  B  ^  CUNTO'M.  WO. 

GUINEAS 

—  PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  BREEDERS  — 

3  HENS,  I  COCK,  $8.00.  WILL  LAY  SPRING. 
DREXEL.  EDGEMONT,  PENNA. 

/•uiru’C  thebreedthat 

ANCONA  CHICKS  lays  more 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:  431 1 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  rocks,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 
PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE.  BLACK  SHOULDERED 
1957  Pairs  $25:  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston,  N.Y. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
•)ulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  OUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  River  Rest  Large 
Whites,  B.  B.  Bronze,  and  Small  White  poults  and 
eggs.  Write  for  free  literature  &  prices.  BARTLETT’S 
TURKEY  HATCHERY,  R.  6,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  Strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I,  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK _ 


BLOODTESTED  CHICKS:  White  Vantress,  $10  per 
100:  assorted  all  heavies,  $6.50  per  100;  leghorn 
broilers,  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SH ARTLESVILLE,  PA. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Winter  Poultry  Meetings 

Central  N,  Y»  Exposition 


The  Central  New  York  Poultry 
Exposition,  sponsored  by  the  Poultry- 
men’s  League  of  Central  New  York 
in  co-operation  with  the  Extension 
Services  of  the  seven  counties,  was 
held  January  28-29  in  the  Coliseum 
at  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  The  trade 
show  was  sold  out  and,  although  at¬ 
tendance  was  cut  by  stormy  weather, 
exhibitors  reported  themselves  satis¬ 
fied  with  results. 

The  main  event  of  the  first  day 
was  a  discussion  entitled,  “A  Look 
into  the  Future — Who  will  survive 
and  who  will  not?”  The  speakers 
were  Earl  Crouse  of  the  Doane  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Joseph  Fletcher,  poultryman,  Went¬ 
worth,  N.  H.;  and  Prof.  Johndrew  of 
Cornell.  The  moderator  was  John 
Cannon  of  Cazenovia, 

Mr.  Crouse  began  by  saying  that 
the  spread  of  contract  farming  was 
inevitable.  He  said  that  in  fact  it 
probably  will  be  the  dominant  force 
in  egg  production  within  five  years. 
He  had  a  handful  of  silver  dollars 
which  he  used  to  illustrate  his  talk. 
“A  dollar,”  he  said  in  effect,  “is  not 
fussy.  It  is  just  as  content  in  one  part 
of  the  country  as  in  another  and  as 
happy  in  one  man’s  pocket  as  in 
another’s.  ”  To  him  if  was  a  simple 
matter  of  economics.  The  chain  stores 
are  growing  all  the  time.  They  want 
quality,  volume  and  uniformity,  and 
integration  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  feed  companies, 
processors  and  hatcherymen  willing 
to  undertake  the  integrating.  To  him 
it  seemed  that  the  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered  was  who  was  to  do  the  inter¬ 
grating.  “If  you  leave  it  to  the  feed- 
men,”  he  said,  “my  guess  is  that  they 
will  move  production  down  south.” 

Joe  Fletcher  had  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view.  He  said  farmers 
have  concentrated  too  much  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  paid  no  attention  at  all 


to  marketing.  When  surpluses  have 
come,  the  only  answer  has  been  to 
lower  the  price.  Present  organizations 
have  often  been  dominated  by  men 
who  were  not  pi'oducers  and  who 
put  up  no  fight  for  producers.  Pre¬ 
sent  co-ops  are  too  small  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  Fletcher  said  that  larger  and 
stronger  co-ops  with  vigorous  leader¬ 
ship  could  accomplish  much.  He  did 
agree  with  Crouse  to  the  extent  of 
saying  that  only  by  a  very  hard 
fight  could  integration  be  avoided.  He 
said  that  the  issue  is  whether  farm¬ 
ing  will  be  controlled  by  farmers  or 
by  big  business  and  added  that  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  would  soon  have 
to  decide  whose  side  they  were  on. 

Asked  to  comment  by  the  modera¬ 
tor,  Raymond  Sachs,  president  of  the 
League,  said  it  was  an  interesting 
question.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
see  how  the  great  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing  could  avoid  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 
He  added  that  large  corporatmns  now 
have  great  financial  stakes  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  are  taking  much  interest 
in  the  operation  of  the  colleges,  w’hich 
could  lead  to  the  potential  danger 
that  communication  between  the  col¬ 
leges  and  farmer's  will  be  lost. 

On  the  subject  of  large  co-ops, 
Wilson  Robin  of  King  Terry  had  this 
comment:  “We  will  have  to  employ 
business  men  to  run  them  and  how 
will  we  keep  control  of  them?” 

Prof.  Johndrew  was  more  neutral 
and  said  he  would  try  to  say  what 
he  thought  would  happen  without 
implying  either  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval.  The  sum  of  his  remarks  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  that,  in  order  to  survive, 
a  producer  would  need  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  markets.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  audience  was  that  they 
had  been  told  that  the  old  days  of 
easy  optimism  were  over  and  they 


could  look  forward  to  increasingly 
severe  competition. 

Both  Crouse  and  Fletcher  will  be 
on  the  program  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell  in  IMarch  and  this 
should  be  an  interesting  session. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  panel  on 
different  methods  of  housing,  includ¬ 
ing  conventional  and  cage  methods  as 
well  as  slatted  floors  and  power  chor- 
ing.  John  Bloom  of  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty  questioned  the  participants  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Central  New 
York  methods.  The  men  were  Cal 
Crary,  John  Carlisle  and  Don  Jewett 
of  New  York,  and  Alton  Kingsley  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  men  had  ex¬ 
panded  lately  and  were  more  opti¬ 
mistic  in  their  outlook  but  at  the 
same  time  they  all  expressed  the 
need  for  a  sharp  watch  on  efficiency. 
Cal  Crary  said  he  was  getting  set 
for  20-cent  eggs  but  the  opinion  of 
the  audience  was  that,  if  he  were 
serious,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 
All  of  these  men  had  good  m.arkets. 

The  youth  program  took  place 
Tuesday  evening  and,  as  always,  was 
the  liveliest  part  of  the  show.  Despite 
the  weather  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  came  from  distances  as  far 
away  as  50  miles  or  more.  Donna 
Janovsky  of  Munnsville  was  chosen 
queen  and  it  is  expected  she  will 
be  a  strong  contender  for  the  state 
title.  Sharon  Parker  of  Manlius  won 
the  Slick  Chick  Contest  w'hich  con¬ 
sisted  of  dressing  a  live  chicken  in 
an  original  costume.  Nancy  Stone  of 
McCraw  gave  a  food  demonstration, 
and  Bruce  Salisbury  of  Oswego  won 
the  egg  grading  contest  and  the  award 
of  Cooperdale  Farm.  Other  blue  rib¬ 
bon  winners  were  Norman  Bloss, 
Terry  DeShane  and  Fred  Stowell  of 
Oswego  County;  Nancy  Stone  and 
Dick  Smith  of  Cortland  County  and 
John  Shafer  of  Madison  County. 


The  Boston  Poultry  Show 


The  noth  annual  Boston  Poultry 
Show  in  Mechanics  Hall  last  month 
broke  last  year’s  previous  attendance 
record  by  1,000;  some  5,000  poultry- 
men  were  there.  G.  E.  Coleman,  Jr., 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  chosen  “Poultry- 
man  of  the  Year”,  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Turkey  Breeders  Assn,  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Smythe,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Prize  Winners 

Sturtevant  Farms,  Halifax,  Mass., 
won  the  production  class  of  the  egg- 
to-  chick  contest,  and  Hubbard  Farms, 
Inc,,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  took  the  meat- 
strain  class.  Entries  were  judged  on 
egg  quality,  hatchability  and  chick 
quality.  In  the  standard  bred  poultry 
show  of  some  1,000  birds  from  20 
States,  champions  were:  large  fowl — 
a  Dark  Cornish  hen,  W.  W.  Bunnell, 
Farmington,  Conn.;  bantam — a  Black 
Cochin  cockerel,  Harold  Mudge,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  L;  duck — East  India  old 
drake,  Ruth  Nolan,  Taftville,  Conn. 
A  White  Emden  young  gander  of 
R.  P.  Hager,  Wenham,  Mass,,  was 
champion  waterfowl.  Among  4-H 
prizewinners  were:  Stephen  Fagan, 
Mansfield;  Joan  Ojala,  Buzzards  Bay; 
Stephen  Klyce,  Harvard;  Susan  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  Rowley;  Eugene  Libby,  So. 
Groveland;  and  Jack  Hagerty,  Mans¬ 
field,  all  Massachusetts. 

Panel  on  Self  Help  Plans 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  Joseph 
Fletcher’s  Self-Help  Poultry  Plan, 
Carroll  Dunham,  Southbury,  Conn., 
favored  an  over-all  poultry  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  quality-controlled  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  program,  but 


he  withheld  endorsement  of  produc¬ 
tion  limitation  or  control.  His  con¬ 
cerns  were  for  the  independence  of 
poultrymen  and  for  egg  quality.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  egg  label;  only  members 
with  quality  eggs  would  qualify  for 
its  use.  Viewing  quality-incentive 
payments  as  desirable,  he  would  also 
have  members  make  volume-based 
payments  for  research  and  promotion. 
The  organization  that  Dunham  en¬ 
visioned  would  make  provision  for 
handling  surplus  poultry  products  by 
export  and  “other  means”. 

Henry  Bradford,  of  the  USDA’s 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  thought 
that  the  60  egg  and  poultry  co-ops  in 
the  Northeast  already  revealed  the 
willingness  of  poultrymen  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  cooperative  endeavors  to 
help  themselves.  Foreseeing  increased 
concentration  of  food  buying  by  large 
grocery  chains  as  the  chief  reason 
that  poultry  cooperatives  must  con¬ 
solidate,  he  implied  that  by  1960,  90 
per  cent  of  total  food  sales  will  be 
done  by  retail  stores  large  enough  to 
develop  complete  enterprises.  Al¬ 
though  egg  volume  handled  by  10 
New  England  egg  cooperatives  is 
only  about  half  that  of  the  biggest 
egg  co-op  in  the  nation,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  thought  that  the  six-state  New 
England  area  was  a  “natural”  market¬ 
ing  area.  These  were  the  benefits 
he  saw  from  consolidation  of  egg 
cooperatives:  1-  Greater  efficiency  in 
handling  through  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
curement,  plant  handling  and  selling; 
2-  greater  marketing  effectiveness 
through  more  and  better  service  to 
buyers  and  improvement  of  produc¬ 


ers’  bargaining  position;  and  3-  more 
production  and  marketing  aid  for 
producers.  Obstacles  he  cited  to  suc¬ 
cessful  consolidation  were:  lack  of 
understanding  by  poultrymen  of  the 
need  for  it,  unwillingness  of  co-ops 
to  relinquish  their  present  positions, 
personnel,  geography,  locations  of 
plants  and  facilities,  director  repre¬ 
sentation,  equalization  of  equity,  and 
legal  problems.  All  of  these,  he  im¬ 
plied,  can  be  overcome. 

Joseph  Fletcher  himself  predicted 
that  the  new  organization  would  be 
big  and  that  besides  its  marketing 
potentialities  it  would  yield  great 
benefit  in  research,  manufacturing, 
financing  and  utilization  of  wastes. 
He  called  upon  bona-fide  poultrymen 
to  take  the  dominant  role  in  working 
out  their  own  problems  through  the 
merger  of  cooperatives  into  the  con¬ 
solidated  organization. 

Goals  for  Poultrymen 

In  a  talk  on  the  changing  poultry 
world,  A.  W.  Jasper  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  set  these  as  goals  for  the 
poultrymen-of-tommorow;  4-5,000  hens 
per  man,  two  per  cent  chick  mortality, 
six  per  cent  layer  mortality,  250  eggs 
per  year  per  hen,  52-60,000  dozen 
eggs  sold  per  man,  and  4-4.5  pounds 
of  feed  per  dozen  of  eggs  produced. 
He  predicted  that  most  eggs  in  the 
future  will  come  from  flocks  of 
2,000-10,000  birds.  Actually,  he  said, 
the  United  States  would  need  only 
54,000  5,000-layer  farms  to  produce 
all  the  eggs  it  consumes;  today  there 
are  some  three  million  flocks,  he 
added.  He  foresaw  few  broilerman  in 
New  England’s  future,  some  of  them 
going  over  to  layers  and  some  to 
started  pullets. 
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For  the  Poultry  House 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

either  batts  or  fill  insulation. 

Windows  often  fit  anything  but 
tightly.  This  was  not  undesirable  in 
the  days  of  uninsulated  and  gravity- 
ventilated  poultry  houses,  but  in  to¬ 
day’s  houses  where  insulation  and 
ventilation  are  musts  tight-fitting 
windows  are  most  desirable.  Single- 
and  double-hung  sash  are  equally 
satisfactory;  the  window  area  should 
equal  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
the  floor  area.  Glass  substitutes  are 
satisfactory  when  well-fitted  to  pre¬ 
vent  heat  loss. 

Poultrymen  generally  find  that 
once  they  have  insulated  a  house  and 
installed  good  •  windows  and  tight 
doors,  it  is  worthwhile  to  install 
forced  ventilation.  These  are  of  two 
types,  one  taking  air  out  and  the 
other  bringing'it  in.  The  latter  seems 
to  increase  moisture  around  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  and  insulation.  The  easi¬ 
est  system  to  install  is  one  by  which 
air  is  drawn  from  the  house.  This 
requires  a  fan  that  will  remove  three 
and  one-half  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  five  pounds  of  bird 
in  the  pen.  Fans  need  to  be  installed 
near  the  ceiling  with  a  duct  leading 
down  to  about  18  inches  above  the 
litter.  The  following  duct  sizes  are 
suggested:  for  400  pounds  of  birds, 
13x32  inches  inside;  1,000  pounds, 
20x46;  and  for  2,000  pounds,  28x52 
inches. 

Fans  are  bought  on  their  move¬ 
ment  rating,  not  on  diameter.  The 
motor  should  have  an  overload  cut¬ 
out,  the  blade  be  self-cleaning,  and 
there  be  sealed  bearings.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  system,  install  60  square 


inches  of  fresh  air  inlet  for  each  350 
cubic  feet  of  fan  capacity.  These 
openings  need  to  be  baffled  on  the 
inside  to  spread  the  cool  air  as  it 
enters.  The  inlets  should  be  all 
around  the  pen.  The  fan  is  installed 
on  the  side  away  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wind.  Windows  are  closed  when 
this  ventilation  is  used. 

In  selecting  material  to  put  over 
an  old  house’s  roof,  these  are  the 
main  choices:  asphalt  shingles,  split 
sheet,  hot  built-up  roofing,  steel  and 
aluminum.  If  the  pitch  on  the  roof  is 
over  five  inches  per  foot,  asphalt 
shingles  and  steel  or  aluminum  pan¬ 
els  or  rolls  are  the  choices.  A  flat 
roof  is  ideal  for  a  hot  built-up  roof. 
Anything  between  flat  and  five  inches 
is  satisfactory  for  split  sheet  or 
metals.  Be  sure  the  roofing  material 
is  pi’operly  nailed. 

A  few  older  farms  have  inadequate 
electric  wiring,  and  they  cannot  use 
new  equipment  to  increase  plant  effi¬ 
ciency.  So  it  may  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  the  electrical  service  and 
wiring.  A  minimum  service  for  the 
modei'n  poultry  farm  is  200  amperes, 
single  phase.  This  provides  adequate 
branch  circuits  to  care  for  most  all 
of  electrical  equipment.  Bear  in  mind 
that  branch  circuits  should  not  be 
larger  than  30  amperes  unless  special 
wiring  and  grounding  are  put  in.  An 
electrical  circuit  carrying  current 
nearly  to  capacity  loses  some  efficien¬ 
cy.  It  is  desirable  to  use  a  sufficiently 
large  wire  so  a  circuit  carries  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  about  75  per  cent  of  its 
rated  capacity.  For  complex  wiring 
jobs  a  competent  electrician  should 
always  be  called. 


What’s  New  in  Poultry  Feeds? 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

production.  Higher  energy  rations 
require  increased  vitamins  and  other 
nutrients;  the  birds  eat  less  feed  but 
still  require  the  same  quantitive  in¬ 
take  of  nutrients. 

The  increase  in  energy  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  fat  has  allowed  a  mai’ked 
increase  in  the  protein  levels  of 
broiler  rations.  During  the  last  five 
years,  most  broiler  feeds  have  gone 
up  to  25  per  cent  protein.  This  in¬ 
crease  maintains  a  calorie-protein 
ratio  of  about  42  to  1,  that  is,  supply¬ 
ing  42  calories  of  productive  energy 
for  each  per  cent  of  protein.  The 
energy  level  of  laying  rations  can 
also  be  increased  by  corn  and  fat 
replacing  oats  and  millfeed.  With 
caged  layers,  however,  because  their 
energy  needs  are  not  as  great  as  floor 
flocks,  the  use  of  high  fat  rations  has 
produced  fatty  livers.  Because  of  the 
tendency  for  cage  laj^ers  to  get  fat, 
many  cage-layer  operators  have  be¬ 
come  calorie  conscious  and  feed  more 
oats  and  bulk. 

All  poultry  flocks  are  subject  to 


periods  of  stress  which  interfere  with 
appetite.  The  rapid  decline  in  body 
vigor  following  reduced  feed  intake 
makes  the  flock  an  easy  prey  to  secon¬ 
dary  invaders  that  frequently  cause 
gi’eater  loss  than  primary  infection. 
Added  to  the  natural  stresses  of 
changes  in  temperature  and  humidity 
and  the  build-up  of  undesirable  or¬ 
ganisms  in  the  environment,  vaccin¬ 
ation,  debeaking  and  moving  the 
flock  aggravate  the  stress.  Because 
factors  that  lower  feed  intake  prob¬ 
ably  also  interfere  with  absorption, 
reinforced  rations  are  needed.  Poul¬ 
try  rations  formulated  for  lowest 
feed  cost  may  need  additional  fortifi¬ 
cation  during  periods  of  stress.  The 
most  practical  way  of  assuring  nu¬ 
trition  during  stress  is  feeding  a  ra¬ 
tion  reinforced  with  vitamins  and 
antibiotics  for  three  to  five  days.  The 
antibiotics  that  successfully  control 
intestinal  parasitism  and  the  vita¬ 
mins  that  serve  as  conditioners  soon 
get  the  flock  to  tip-top  health.  The 
cost  of  these  reinforced  feeds  is  small 
compared  to  the  good  they  do. 


New  Poultry  Disease 

Infectious  avian  hepatitis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Veterinary 
College,  is  a  new  disease  that  can 
cause  a  15  to  25  per  cent  drop  in 
eggs  of  pullets  in  production  for  a 
few  months.  While  some  drugs  like 
streptomycin  are  helpful,  there  are 
increasing  mortality  and  additional 
culls.  The  malady  affects  a  flock  grad- 
nally,  so  its  effects  are  not  quickly 
noticeable;  but  egg  production  and 
feed  consumption  soon  go  down. 
Other  symptoms  are  continual  roost- 
mg,  listless  appearance,  and  dry, 
shrunken  combs.  The  liver  is  harmed, 
nnd  spleen  kidneys  and  heart  may  be 
involved.  Accurate  diagnosis  is  es¬ 
sential  to  proper  treatment;  the 
State’s  diagnostic  laboi'atories  can 
identify  it  and  prescribe  effective 
management  and  medicine. 
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Special  Jersey  Eggs 

The  first  licenses  to  use  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  state  seal  of  quality  on  consum¬ 
er  cartons  of  eggs  have  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
43  cooperative  and  private-business 
firms.  The  volume  of  eggs  handled 
by  the  43  distributors  amounts  to 
more  than  1.5  million  dozen  per  day. 
All  are  operating  under  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  official  grades  program, 
their  eggs  being  regularly  inspected 
and  graded  by  state  inspectors.  The 
seal  may  be  afffixed  only  to  cartons 
of  New  Jersey  eggs,  which  meets 
the  high  standards  of  grades  A  and 
AA.  Licenses  to  use  the  seal  are  to 
be  issued  annually.  Promotion  of 
state  seal  eggs  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  N.  J.  Poultry  Products  Promo¬ 
tion  Council,  which  began  advertis¬ 
ing  high-equality,  source-  identified 
Jersey  eggs  last  month. 
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THE  #496  PULLET  is  an  entirely  new 
cross,  especially  developed  by  Hubbard 
Research  for  producers  of  eggs  for  the 
brown  egg  market.  The  #496  matures 
early,  flocks  peak  at  80  to  90% .  Eggs  are 
remarkably  uniform  in  size  and  color. 


superior  internal  quality.  Some  creams 
and  tints. 

HUBBARD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  -  Favored 
large  brown  egg  producer  for  more 
than  30  years.  Holds  all  time  contest 
record  for  breed. 


SHELLS  EXTREMELY  STRONG,  INTERIOR 
EGG  QUALITY  EXCELLENT.  Breakage  just 
about  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Superior 
shell  quality  holds  through  12  months’ 
production.  Based  on  1,0^00  birds,  this 
one  inherited  characteristic  alone  can 
mean  an  extra  $250.00  per  year  income ! 
In  addition  to  Hubbard’s  #496,  we 
offer  you  the  following  breeds,  each  a 
leader  in  its  field. 

HUBBARD  LEGHORN  CROSS -Heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  of  large,  strong-shelled  eggs  with 


HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137  -  Better 
than  250  pure  white  eggs  a  year,  large 
size  early.  Proven  in  Random  Tests  and 
on  the  farms,  floor  and  cage,  all  over 
the  United  States. 


For  new  literature  on  the 
Hubbard  #496  Pullet,  also 
on  Hubbard  K-137  Kimber- 
chilc  Leghorns.  Address 
Dept.  12. 


H  UBEKARD 

WALPOLE,  N.  H.  LANCASTER,  PA.  *  STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


HALL  BROTHERS 


There  s  a  bigger  White 
Leghorn  profit  waiting 
tor  you  in  this  new  big¬ 
ger  production  strain. 

SEND  FOR  FR[[ 
DESCRIPTIVE 

BOOKLET 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 


Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 


Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BLACK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS.  ALTOONA  10.  PA. 


PENNA.  .  U.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 


BROADER 
BREASTED 
POULTS,  BROAD 
WHITES,  B.  B. 
BRONZE, 
BELTSVI LLE 
WHITES.  FROM 
OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


B  B  BRONZE 

Of  Double  Breasted  with  five-inch  breasts  in  width. 
Poults  of  top  strains  of  U.  S.  Dave  Cooper  and  Loren 
Johnson  of  Ore.  Won  1-2-3  in  young  toms  first 
youngs  1958  Penna.  Farm  Show.  Pullorum  clean  poults. 
WILA  TURKEY  RANCH,  WILA,  PENNA. 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  weTl  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-R,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PROFIT- 

MAKING 

LEGHORNS 

Only  N.Y.  S.  Leg¬ 
horn  Breeder  to 
Place  in 

TOP  QUARTILE 

3  Yr.  Average  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test. 


Bulkley’s  birds  consistent 
leaders  at  this  important 
test  where  chicks  are  ex- 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  posed  to  leucosis.  Bulk- 
Pullorum,  Typhoid  ley’s  had  average  yearly 
Clean.  income  $2,188  per  net 

chick  started  for  last  three 
years.  Owner  -  supervised 
breeding  program  gives 
you  birds  that  live,  lay  and  pay  with  low 
feed  consumption.  Before  you  buy,  get 
free  price  list  and  folder  from  — 


BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

130  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 
BIG  EGGS-HIGHER  PROFITS 


All  Wene  Chicks,  pure  breeds 
and  crosses,  are  bred  to  give 
you  top  dollar  eggs — early,  large  eggs,  steady  high  production, 
vitabty  and  liveability. 

Wene  White  Leghorns  for  early  production  and  high  sus¬ 
tained  performance.  Continuous  large  egg  size.  Higher  flock 
average.  Exceptional  resistance  to  disease.  Gives  you  top 
production  under  any  farm  conditions. 

WENEcross  Mlnorca-Leghorns  have  hardy  hybrid  vigor, 
strength  and  size.  Early  maturity.  Exceptional  liveability. 
Get  early  large  egg  size.  Excellent  sustained  production. 


WENE  CHICKS 


VINELAND 62,  N.  J. 


FOR  HIGH  INCOME 

Whether  you  prefer 
White  or  Brown  Eggs 
WRITE  WENE  for  latest 
folder  on  our  high 
production 

onrl*  .J  } 


breeds  and 
crosses. 


WHITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE  TODAY 
40  yeors  of  dedication  to  the  poultryman 
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Post  Free  Construction 
Suits  Needs  Perfectly! 


One  end  of  this  50'  x  72'  Type  55  Rilco  utility  building,  owned  by 
C.  I.  Roosa  &  Sons,  is  used  as  a  machinery  and  general  utility  shed. 
The  other  end  of  the  building  has  been  left  open  for  use  as  a 
dairy  cattle  shelter. 

Says  Leon  Roosa,  “We  wanted  a  machine  shed  with  plenty  of 
work  space  and  room  to  move  machinery  in  and  out  easily,  plus  a 
sturdy,  wind -resistant  cattle  shelter.  We  got  both  in  one  building 
at  reasonable  cost  by  building  Rilco.” 

Strong,  dear-span  Rilco  utility  buildings  are  easily  adaptable 
to  a  wide  variety  of  uses,  and  interior  arrangements  can  be 
changed  to  meet  changing  needs. 

Fast,  easy  Rilco  construction  keeps  total  erected  cost  low.  Rilco 
rafters  are  cut  to  length,  delivered  with  new,  patented  base 
anchors  that  simplify  and  speed  building  erection.  Each  rafter 
is  made  of  selected  kiln-dried  West  Coast  Douglas  Fir,  permanently 
bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  Whatever  type  of  farm  building 
you  need  .  .  .  Rilco  has  it! 


In  1949,  Mr.  Howe  constructed  a  Rilco  barn.  More  recently,  he 
built  the  roomy  40'  x  60'  Type  50  Rilco  utility  building  shown 
above  which  he  uses  as  a  machine  shed. 

“Labor  costs  on  both  my  Rilco  buildings  were  very  low,”  he 
says.  “And  they’re  strong,  well-constructed  buildings.” 

The  Rilco  building  you  choose  can  be  erected  with  the  same 
ease  and  speed  that  saved  Mr.  Howe  construction  dollars.  Get 
all  the  facts  about  Rilco  .  .  .  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Hill  fllMl  /  GLUED 

RluD  / 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Depf.  $01C,  155  Washington  Sf.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ — - 

Address _ _ _ — - - 

l^nmn  _ _ _ State - — -  | 


The  Attorney  General’s  office  prof¬ 
fers  some  advice  to  housewives,  which 
is  well  worth  heeding.  It  mentions 
many  of  the  schemes  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  column  and  in 
correspondence.  He  refers  to  the  “in¬ 
surance  package”  on  automobiles; 
and  to  “bait  advertising.”  Other 
frauds  mentioned  include  sale  and 
repair  of  television  sets;  offering 
furniture,  vacuum  cleaners  and  other 
items  at  reduced  prices;  (one  scheme 
is  that  when  a  customer  arrives  at  a 
store  the  item  is  “sold  out”  and  they 
are  offered  usually  more  expensive 
items);  sale  and  repair  of  television 
sets.  It  is  suggested  to  buy  only  from 
reputable  dealers;  do  not  be  hurried 
into  signing  for  anything;  avoid  high- 
pressui’e  salesmen;  do  not  sign  con¬ 
tracts  with  blank  spaces;  make  sure 
insurance  and  other  charges  are  in¬ 
dividually  itemized  also  check  and 
know  that  the  salesmen’s  statements 
agree  with  the  contract.  Take  time  to 
read  the  contract;  get  all  agreement 
terms  in  writing;  note  whether  guar¬ 
antees  cover  the  whole  article  and 
installation;  that  the  item  offered  is 
like  the  one  advertised  and  look  out 
for  “last  chance”  opporunities.  All 
this  we  have  said  many  times,  but 
keep  in  mind  that  the  agent  is  work¬ 
ing  for  his  commission,  which  he  will 
only  get  if  your  name  is  on  the  dotted 
line.  If  you  have  bad  experiences, 
complaints  may  be  registered  with 
the  Attorney  General’s  office.  This 
will  help  to  round  up  the  offenders, 
and  perhaps  at  least  curtail  the  prac¬ 
tices.  You  may  not  get  your  money 
back,  but,  if  not,  the  experience  will 
make  you  wiser  for  the  next  time. 

I  am  writing  you  concerning  Ex¬ 
celsior  Institute,  Excelsior  Springs, 
Missouri.  I  am  quite  interested  in  it 
and  would  appreciate  a  reference 
from  you  as  to  its  reliability  and 
integrity.  a.  b.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

This  Institute  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  time,  but  we  could  only 
recomend  anyone  interested  to  con¬ 
sult  health  authorities  and  his  own 
physician  before  going  into  any  In¬ 
stitute  or  organization,  particularly 
one  at  such  a  distance. 

The  Nassau  Management  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  charged  by  the 
Attorney  General  with  operating  a 
“real  estate  promotion  organization 
fraud  upon  the  public.  Some  700  in¬ 
vestors  are  said  to  lose  more  than 
$4,000,000  through  the  alleged  ir¬ 
regular  manipulations  of  the  firm’s 
officers.”  Individual  investments  are 
reported  to  have  averaged  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  Since  April  1955 
some  $4,800,000  worth  of  shares  were 
sold  to  more  than  700  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  many  school  teachers.  The  litera¬ 
ture  for  these  syndicates  usually 
promised  12  per  cent  annually  on  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  syndicates  compris¬ 
ing  the  Nassau  Management  Compa¬ 
ny,  Inc.  The  officers  are  to  appear  in 
court  for  an  examination  of  their 
activities.  It  is  reported  that  some 
sums  were  used  to  pay  ordinary 
debts  of  the  company.  The  moral  is 
to  investigate  from  all  angles  and 
check  on  all  these  “  wonderful”  pro¬ 
motion  schemes. 

Last  Summer  an  advertisement  in 
our  local  paper  offered  to  “take  pic¬ 
tures  of  your  child.”  I  made  a  special 
trip  to  get  my  14  months  old  baby 
there,  and  never  heard  anything  fur¬ 
ther  about  it.  The  photos  were  taken 
at  Town  and  Country  Plaza  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Others  have  seen  proofs  and  or¬ 
dered  pictures.  I  did  not  deposit  any 
money  as  some  people  did. 

New  York  t.  f.  c. 

The  company  was  Peter  Pan  Photo 
Studio  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Letters  to 
them  have  been  returned  by  the  Post 
Offiice,  marked  “moved  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.”  It  is  fortunate  that  T.  F.  C. 
made  no  deposit. 
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Last  Winter  we  purchased  some 
stamps  from  a  concern  in  western 
New  York.  They  continued  to  send 
more  stamps  on  approval,  and  the 
last  packet  was  returned  to  the  firm 
in  April.  In  August  they  billed  me 
for  the  stamps.  We  wrote  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  matter  in  detail.  They 
have  not  replied.  We  received  an¬ 
other  letter  from  them  which  did 
not  take  my  explanation  into  ac¬ 
count,  so  we  finally  paid  the  bill 
rather  than  have  them  continue  to 
send  dunning  letters.  b.  l.  h. 

New  Jersey 

The  company  has  not  answered  our 
letters  concerning  payment  for  the 
merchandise  returned.  We  shall  still 
endeavor  to  get  an  adjustment,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  refunds  or  re¬ 
plies  in  cases  of  this  kind.  We  give 
publicity  to  this  experience,  however, 
to  remind  readers  that  it  is  wise  to 
insure  any  package  returned  so  that 
you  have  a  receipt  as  evidence.  The 
insurance  receipt  is  your  proof  that 
you  made  the  return,  and  that  you 
should  not  be  charged  for  unordered 
merchandise.  If  they  persist,  report 
the  matter  to  the  Post  Office  authori¬ 
ties. 

In  October  we  reported  that  a 
Postal  Inspector  had  a  warrant  out 
for  the  arrest  of  William  Pvobert 
McGuire  for  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  He  advertised  hemlock  trees, 
but  could  not  deliver  them  and  did 
not  pay  for  the  advertising.  He  has 
now  been  apprehended  and  arrested 
on  a  plea  of  “guilty”  to  the  charge 
of  using  the  United  States  mails  in 
the  operation  of  a  fraudulent  scheme. 
He  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  of 
two  years  on  each  of  three  counts, 
the  terms  to  run  concurrently. 
McGuire  used  aliases  of  J.  E.  Jones, 
“Bob”  McGuire,  etc. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  approved  a  consent  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  Home  Study  Educators,  a 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  correspondence 
school,  from  misrepresenting  its 
correspondence  course  in  fish,  fores¬ 
try  and  wildlife,  and  opportunities 
afforded  purchasers  of  the  course. 
The  order  also  provides  that  the 
company  must  not  misrepresent  the 
educational  requirements  and  sala¬ 
ries  in  these  fields. 

The  attached  material  was  received 
when  I  answered  an  advertisement 
offering  a  free  booklet  on  Lithium, 
the  wonder  metal,  with  prospecting 
information  under  the  name  of  Nu- 
Age  Metals  from  a  Canadian  concern. 
The  stock-buying  prospectus  of  $5.00 
per  unit  seems  very  speculative  to 
me.  Will  you  advise  on  the  pros¬ 
pectus  enclosed?  The  “Buy  Form” 
stated  that  a  purchase  of  10  units 
will  entitle  me  to  exchange  same  for 
2,000  shai'es  of  $1.00  par  value  each 
upon  company  formation.  e.  k. 
New  York 

We  agree  that  it  is  speculative.  The 
company  sends  a  mimeographed 
“Buy  Form”  with  a  drawing  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  which  they 
say  includes  a  number  of  well-known 
lithium  concerns.  The  offering  is  for 
a  possible  share  in  the  development 
if  a  company  is  formed.  Many  firms 
are  formed  in  this  way  but,  if  we 
were  you,  we  would  not  be  interested 
in  such  a  speculation  at  this  time. 

An  investment  company  asks  a 
question:  “Do  you  hold  Uranium 
stocks?”  They  answer  their  own  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying:  “We  have  been 
watching  —  and  waiting  —  for  people 
to  unload  Uraniums  now  for  the  past 
year  or  so.”  *  *  *  “Our  greatest  in¬ 
terest  now  in  Uranium  is  academic.” 

This  is  an  indication  that  it  will 
be  wise  to  use  great  caution  before 
investing.  Consult  your  bank  or  a 
responsible  investment  concern  be¬ 
fore  buying  speculative  stocks. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Was  It  Washington 
Or  Lincoln? 

In  regard  to  the  contention  of  B. 
H.  Bailey,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  and  others 
that  George  Washington,  rather  than 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  suggested  in 
“The  First  Thanksgiving”  and  also 
in  the  lead  editorial  of  the  November 
16  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
proclaimed  the  first  official  Thanks¬ 
giving  of  the  United  States,  let  me 
say  that  they  are  quite  right.  Washing¬ 
ton  did  proclaim  Thanksgiving  in 
1789,  but  he  did  not  repeat  it  until 
1795.  Later,  a  day  was  set  aside  dur¬ 
ing  Madison’s  presidency  in  response 
to  resolutions  of  Congress.  But  it  was 
not  until  1863  that  Lincoln’s  procla¬ 
mation  set  in  motion  the  continuous 
annual  celebration  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  America.  His  proclaiming  it, 
of  course,  did  not  mean  that  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  day  came  quickly  or  spon¬ 
taneously.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor 
of  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  had  for  30 
years  been  promoting  the  idea.  New 
York  State  had  an  official  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  of  its  own  by  1830,  too, 
and  other  Northern  States  had  follow¬ 
ed.  But  these  celebrations  could  not 
be  called  national.  It  remained  for 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  to  nationally 
memorialize  the  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  earlier  printed  accounts 
about  Washington’s  original  procla¬ 
mation: 

“  .  .  .  harmless  as  this  reso¬ 
lution  seems,  there  were  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  .  .  .  These  objec¬ 

tions,  however,  were  overi’uled  .  .  . 
Washington  issued  his  proclamation 
.  .  .  And  then  the  document  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  sight.  It  apparently  was 
misplaced  or  attached  to  some  priv¬ 
ate  paper  in  the  process  of  moving 
official  records  from  one  city  to 
another  when  the  capital  changed. 
However  it  happened,  the  original 
manuscript  was  not  in  the  official 
archives  until  1921,  when  Dr.  J.  C. 
Fitzpatrick  .  .  .  “found”  (it)  at  an 
auction  sale  ...  in  New  York  City 
....  and  (determined)  ...  it  to 
be  authentic.  It  was  written  in 
longhand  by  William  Jackson,  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Washington  at 
the  time,  and  was  signed  in  George 
Washington’s  bold  hand.  Dr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  purchased  the  document  for 
$300  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
where  it  is  now  kept  as  a  treasure”. 
New  York  W.  R.  Foster 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon. 
New  York. _ 

NURSES;  Licensed  practical,  male  and  female. 

Westchester  County  home  infirmary.  For 
modern  Geriatric  program.  Including  rehabili¬ 
tation  services.  Start  $3,410,  increments  to 
$4,070.  Differentials;  evenings  and  nights.  Re¬ 
tirement  and  Social  Security.  40-hour  week, 
maintenance  available.  Country  surroundings, 
modern  building.  Within  easy  access  New  York 
City.  Write  Westchester  County  Home,  Haw- 
thorne,  N.  Y.  or  call  LYric  2-8300, _ 

FOUR  Effs  offers  advantages  unobtainable  with 

any  other  agency.  If  you’re  of  top  ethics  and 
integrity  and  want  to  get  into  real  estate, 
write  for  test  questions.  Free  coaching,  adver- 
tismg,  and  supplies  if  you  qualify.  And,  if 
you  re  specially  capable  you'll  receive  a  bonus 
and  special  service.  Strictly  commission.  New 
England  only.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  single  man.  Dairy 

farmer.  Age  50.  Northern  Ohio.  BOX  1400. 
Rural  New  Yorker. . 


MILKTESTER  wants  employment.  BOX  1308, 
Rural  New  Yorker 


WANTED:  Permanent  position  as  maintenance 
engineer  and  caretaker  for  camp.  George 
Pechar,  221  East  35th  St.,  New  York  City  16. 
New  York. 


YOUNG  married  man  from  Denmark  wishes 

to  manage  farm.  Previous  managing  experi- 
Victor  S.  Thomsen,  86  Long- 
hill  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


YOUNG  married  veteran  would  like  to  work 
With  dairyman.  Has  some  college  training  in 
dairy  agriculture,  little  experience.  Healthy, 
likes  work  with  animals.  John  Geismar,  418 
Central  Ave.,  Orange,  New  Jersey 


GOOD  homes  for  two  girls:  Two  families  same 

N.  Y.  suburb  want  reliable  Protestant  girls 
help  housework,  care  children.  Will  have  own 
rooms,  bath,  TV,  $120  month.  Prefer  no  drink¬ 
ing  or  smoking.  Send  age,  health,  family  ties, 
photograph.  BOX  1401,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED  Immediately:  Reliable  couple  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  position  on  home  or  small 
estate  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Comfortable 
quarters,  TV.  Man  must  be  experienced  in 
farm  work,  care  of  three  saddle  horses,  one 
milk  cow.  Woman  to  cook,  general  housework, 
hght  laundry,  washing  machine  and  dryer. 
Experience  in  housekeeping  necessary.  Three 
adults  in  family.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
right  couple.  Wages  open.  References  required. 
Write  BOX  1402,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  45  or  older,  capable  of  taking 

complete  charge  of  30  cow  dairy.  Knowledge 
of  carpentry  helpful.  No  heavy  work  required. 
Must  like  children.  State  wages  expected  and 
references.  Write  BOX  1403,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  wanted  on  mechanized  dairy 

farm.  Experienced  machinery  and  cattle,  for 
all  around  work  in  barn,  field  and  woods. 
Permanent  job  for  steady,  sober  party.  Live 
with  owner,  excellent  board,  good  pay  and 
working  conditions,  vacation,  other  privileges. 
BOX  1404,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  capable  working 

assistant  farm  manager.  Registered  Holsteins, 
Western  N.  Y.  BOX  1413,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 

(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poultry, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple)  interested  in  a 
permanent  home  and  good  salary.  Write  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  1416, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  interested  in  nursery  and  garden 
center  greenhouse  work.  One  with  ambition 
and  ability  to  be  own  boss.  Excellent  future. 
Chestnut  Grove  Greenhouses,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


trustworthy,  recently  widowed, 

middleaged  woman  wants  reasonable  house- 
work  for  one  or  two  adults  or  small  con- 
family.  Write  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Thomasell, 
Norfolk,  Mass. 

RELIABLE  middleaged  white  widow,  lady  de¬ 
sires  position  as  housekeeper  with  Protestant 
family.  Prefer  farm  or  country.  Write 
BOX  1409,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

WANTED;  All  types  hare  and  stocked  farms, 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
jypes  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

S<3UTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  bomes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  Industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland. 
New  Jersey _ 

TWO  outstanding  dairy  farms,  finest  in  the 

btate.  Terrific  layouts,  also  commercial  and 
industrial  values.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated.  Will  sell  separately  or  jointly.  I. 
Greenberg  &  Son,  Mount  HoUy,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  AMherst  7-1101.  _ 

BAIRY:  6.71  cwt.  3.6  milk  bulk  tank  all  con- 

veniences.  Particulars  write  or  call.  F. 
Schroeder,  U.  S.  17,  (Church  View,  Virginia. 
Phone:  Saluda  8-4190. _ 

COUPLE  seeks  frankfurter,  hamburger  con- 

cession.  Resort  or  amusement  area:  New 
York  or  New  England.  Charudy  Restaurant, 
R.  D.  2,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 


WANTED:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  any  country  estates.  Plenty  buyers. 

welcome.  Arena  Farm  Agency 
204 _ East  noth  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y.  ’ 

250  ACRES;  Schoharie  County  farm.  Nearly 
Ml  tillable,  48  stanchions,  three  silos,  bath 
and  furnace,  stocked  or  bare.  300  acres,  most- 
Jy  flats,  .5-acre  lake,  most  all  tillable, 

well  drained  soil.  These  and  several  more  out- 

Coblesklll.^Xw  Yo?k^''^-  Agency, 

SEVEN  Acres:  Farm  house  and  barn;  con- 

venient  to  Thruway,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y 
Good  water,  electricity  and  telephone.  Owner 
Lynn  J.  Storie,  48  Ruckman  Road,  Hillsdale 
New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  95  acres,  2-bedroom  house,  drilled 

well,  shop,  30  rabbit-hutch.  White  pine  grove 

FMls^New'Y^rk.^ 


Sale:  Beer  tavern,  restaurant,  living 

gSoOo'Soof fakS",'?  oS'&beSifS,  isary' 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVER’Y’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

poimds  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

^Monah  flot  prepaid.  H.  Avery, 


TREE-RIPENED  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
guapnteed.  Bushel  oranges  $6.00:  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25.  Add  50 
Sf.flts  west  of  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 


WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit:  Packers 
and  shippers  of  the  area's  finest  quality, 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  bes( 
varieties  in  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
Blossom  honey;  tropical  candies,  marmalades 
®fld  jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th. 
Write  now  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 
Company,  Post  Office  Box  166-R.  Indian  River 
City,  Florida. 


RIVER  flat  farm:  130  acres,  high  state  culti¬ 

vation.  Two  barns.  Excellent  10-room  home. 
Stanley  Miller,  Greene.  N.  Y. 


COMFORTABLE  retirement  homes,  nothing 

down.  List,  pictures.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  Sale:  Best  equipped  chicken  farm  on 

Long  Island.  Owner  is  retiring.  Write  R.  P. 
Silleck  Agency,  Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone; 
PEconic  4-6786. 


HORSE  farm  in  Hudson  Valley  needs  woman 

18  years  pr  over  to  help  cook  and  keep 
house.  Applicant  should  like  animals,  young 
people  and  country  life.  Opportunity  for  riding 
and  studying  horse  management  if  desired  as 
part  of  wages.  Own  room  in  happy  house.  Job 
available  about  April  1st.  Write  during  March 
to  Southlands  Farm,  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

March  1  closes  February  14 
March  15  closes  February  28 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


H^P  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main- 
^nance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
snd  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail- 
®  1?'  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassalc, 
New  York. 


WE  are  looking  for  someone  who  is  honest, 

aggressive,  with  experience  in  the  cattle 
business.  Someone  who  can  represent  us  to 
the  dairy  farmers  in  Orange  County.  M. 
Barmann  &  Sons,  R.  D.  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  4585.  _ 

WANTED;  Able,  friendly,  woman  to  live  in 

antique  country  home  and  help  mother  of 
four.  Write  Mrs.  Trainer,  Box  72,  Marshfield. 
Massachusetts. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man,  good  milker,  for 
small  registered  Holstein  farm;  southern 
Connecticut.  Heated  apartment,  etc.  furnished. 
Stephen  Hathaway,  Box  55,  East  Lyme,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  farm  work; 

board  and  room.  William  Sponaugle,  Route  6, 
Carlisle,  Penna. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer:  Married  man  to 
assume  permanent  position  on  central  New 
York  dairy  farm.  90  registered  Guernseys, 
modern  machinery  and  equipment;  5-bedroom 
house  with  conveniences:  near  schools  and 
churches.  Experienced  with  herd  management 
and  records.  References  required.  Box  77, 
Manlius,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
heat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon.  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.  M.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar 
y”7996. 

WANTED:  Competent  reliable  housekeeper  for 

oiie  cultured  lady  in  charming  small  home 
near  New  Canaan  with  all  modern  equipment. 
Good  plain  cooking  and  ability  to  drive  re¬ 
quired.  Light  housework,  no  heavy  cleaning, 
no  household  laundry.  Pleasant  room,  private 
bled  bath,  TV.  and  radio.  Write  Mrs.  William 
Davies,  Huckleberry  Hill,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

YOUNG  rnan  (aged  22  to  28)  of  some  interest 
and  aptitude  for  work  involving  dogs  and 
people  to  serve  as  Seeing  Eye  representative  to 
4-H  families  that  raise  shepherd  puppies  for 
world  famous  philanthropy.  Must  be  well- 
spoken,  poised  and  mature  in  judgment,  out¬ 
standing  character.  College  degree  not  re- 
quired.  On-the-job  training,  plus  maintentance 
If  desired  and  starting  salary  $3,000  to  $3,600. 
Excellent  benefits  and  yearly  increments  if 
man  proves  himself.  If  you  honestly  feel  you 
can  fill  top  requirements,  write  for  application. 
Ihe  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
OFFER  woman  home,  about  $30  monthly. 
Housekeeper-companion  to  elderly  lady  Re- 
references.  Phone:  Lo  9-2174  N.  Y.  Citv 
BOX  1417,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE,  experienced  orchard  man 

wanted  on  quality  fruit  and  beef  farm.  Good 
wages  plus  incentive  and  house.  Jospeh  Gatto, 
Manager,  Indian  Ladder  Farms,  Altamont, 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  garden¬ 
er  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsylvania. 
Oood  working  conditions.  Position  open  April 
1  to  November  1.  Write  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

CAREER  job  for  young  lady  with  mature 
judgment,  good  typist,  good  personality  and 
aptitude  for  figures  to  assist  top  executive 
of  small  manufacturing  company  in  rural  com- 
rnunity  one  hour  from  Philadelphia.  BOX  1305, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _  ’ 

MEN  and  women  attendants  in  state  institu¬ 

tion  for  mental  defectives:  good  physical 
condition.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 
York  State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte¬ 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
rhiells.  New  York. 

general  maid  or  mother’s  helper  wanted. 

Permanent  position  caring  for  three  small 
girls.  Write  Mrs.  Freeman  Boynton,  Duxbury, 
Massachusetts.  Telephone  Duxbury  781. 

^^RERIENCED  couple  for  poultry  farm. 

bungalow,  good  salary.  State  age, 
vfii  salary  expected.  P.  O.  Box  253,  Mill¬ 
ville,  New  Jersey. 


WAN'TED:  Working  manager,  herdsman.  Surge 
pipeline  with  bulk  tank  and  “Electrobrain.” 
Housing  included.  Write  stating  qualifications. 

hTm|fon!^L.°T’N:  Y.' 

SITUATION  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  'York  7.  N  Y 
Cortland  7-7865. _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellingers  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9! 
REFINED  middleaged  lady  wishes  to  keep 
house  for  lone  elderly  adult.  BOX  1405, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  wants  position  Iot 

adult  about  62.  State  children.  BOX  1406 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Working  farm  manager 

20  years  experience  with  dairy  cattle,  sheep’ 
beef,  purebred  and  grades.  BOX  1407,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

WIDOW,  60's  desires  position  as  housekeeper 

to  elderly  person;  country.  BOX  1408,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  gentleman,  former  teacher 
camp  counselor,  will  tutor  child  7-12  ex¬ 
change  living  expenses.  BOX  1414  Rural’  New 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  available  for  private  school  or 
estate.  Married,  aged  42.  greenhouse  experi¬ 
ence,  landscape  gardening  and  general  main- 
^n^ce.  A-1  references.  BOX  1415,  Rural  New 
i  oric6i*« 


February  15,  1958 


FLORIDA’S  finest  trailer  sites;  Beautifully 

wooded,  80  by  100  feet.  Payable  $20  cash 
and  $20  monthly.  In  famous  Panama  City  Gulf 
Resort  Area.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing,  all 
sports.  Also  lovely  Lake  Center  homesites,  low 
prices,  easy  terms.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  Approximately  ^ 
acres,  about  250  open.  Four  stall  milking 
parlor  for  Washington,  D.  C.  market.  Loafing 
sheds,  three  silos,  tenant  house.  Real  nice  4- 
bedroom  home,  central  heat,  two  baths.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  value  for  $42,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

free  Catalog.  Few  catalogs  give  you  the 

bare,  cold  facts  as  does  ours.  Never  is  a 
camp,  cottage,  farm,  home  business,  or  other 
listing  described  as  a  “bargain”,  “steal”. 

giveaway”,  or  “sacrifice.”  We  give  you  the 
facts  as  we  have  them  so  you  can  be  the 
sole  judge.  Listings  all  over  New  England  and 
in  New  York.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. _ 

500  ACRE  dairy  farm  for  rent:  (Vicinity  Hart- 
ford.  Conn.  Market).  All  necessary  facilities, 
including  bulk  tanks,  barns,  housing,  etc.  for 
125  milk  cows  and  125  young  stock.  Farm  now 
fully  stocked  with  fine  registered  Holstein 
herd  making  better  than  490  pound  herd  aver¬ 
age.  Also  complete  complement  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Now  serving  steady  milk  market  pay¬ 
ing  $6.90  per  hundred  for  our  blend  milk.  Will 
rent  bare  farm  or  sell  half  interest  in  herd 
and  equipment  for  joint  operations.  Minimum 
cash  requirements  25  to  50  thousand  dollars 
with  good  terms  on  balance.  Apply  BOX  1420, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  private  sale  —  no  commission  to  pay. 

Wood-working  plant,  consisting  of  a  saw 
mill,  cabinet  shop,  machinery  for  sash  and 
doors,  storm  sash,  located  in  the  Village  of 
Arcade,  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  Good  mar- 
Eets.  270  acre  dairy  farm  consisting  of  60  head 
of  Holstein  cattle,  pipe  line  milking  machine, 
bulk  tank,  barn  cleaner,  ventilating  system, 
full  line  of  farm  machinery.  Three  tenement 
besides  main  farm  house.  Also,  a  new 
$40,000  home  built  2,000  feet  off  the  main 
highway  towards  the  woods.  Private  residence 
owner.  Price  $150,000.  Also,  a  gas 
well.  Mill  and  farm,  combined,  earned  a  net 
income  of  $96,000  in  1954.  Since  this  time,  the 
mill  has  not  been  active.  Enos  Miller,  Arcade, 
New  York.  Telephone  650. _ 

ApiBONDACK  Resort  Hotel:  30  guest  rooms, 
fully  equipped.  Situated  directly  on  Schroon 
Lake.  Private  Beach.  Plenty  of  parking  space. 

owners  26  years.  Excellent  opportunity. 
BOX  1214,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

DAIRYMAN  wants  modern  dairy  farm  non¬ 

operating  to  rent.  BOX  1410,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

^9,^  Rent:  Farm  house,  electricity,  20  acres, 

Catlin  Co.,  short  drive  to  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
Give  details,  references.  BOX  1411,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WOULD  like  t9  buy  land  or  farm  in  Green 

Bounty  or  yicinity  for  future  beef  operation. 

buildings  in  any  condition.  Reason¬ 
able  terms  and  down  payment.  Reliable  family 
man.  BOX  1412,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  112  acre  Bucks  County  Pennsylvania 
farm.  Two  good  houses  recently  remodeled, 
one  colonial  stone  recently  used  as  successful 
convalescent  home.  Stanchions  for  29  cows. 
jK  miles  south  of  Allentown;  one  mile  from 
Turnp^e  interchange.  Ideal  for  grassland  or 
beef.  T.  A.  Potts,  R.  D.  1,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

FARM  and  farm  market,  located  on  Route  36 
between  Arkport  and  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  147 
acres.  Land  in  fine  condition.  45  acres  young 
timber.  Two  houses  in  nice  condition. 
Oil  heat,  electricity  and  running  water.  Farm 
market  located  right  on  farm,  doing  very  good 
business.  Also  gasoline  and  oil  service.  Open 
year  around.  Splendid  opportunity  for  young 
couple.  This  property  is  priced  to  sell.  Owner 
retiring.  Ward  V.  Fritz,  R.  D.  2,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA:  Corner  location,  retirement  town, 
two  bedroom  home,  attached  garage,  orange 
trees,  two  blocks  lake,  sacrifice  $8,000.  Roscow. 
Farm  Broker,  Inverness.  Florida. 

WANTED:  Abandoned  farm  with  buildings 
delinquent  taxes.  George  Mann,  423 
Winthrop  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

TO  lease  with  first  option  150-200  tillable 
acres,  dairy  and  grain  farm,  no  stone,  fairly 
level,  good  buildings.  References.  Robert 
Hillman,  Selkirk,  New  York. 

BUILD  your  own  home.  Acreage  and  lumber 

bargains.  Adirondacks.  Electricity.  Willhite 
R.  2,  Fulton,  New  York. _  ’ 

LARGE  dairy  farm,  62  stanchions,  cleaner,  two 

silos,  pen  barn,  two  good  houses.  Mortgage 
money  available  from  owner  $27,000.  Donald 
Doody,  Tully,  New  York. 

DAIRY  Farm:  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery. 

modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition,  pond,  brook 
$37,000.  Terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  N.  ’Y. 

LIFETIME  Opportunity;  All  improvements  20- 
rpom  house.  Yard,  garage.  Own  water  equip¬ 
ped.  Licensed  tavern  restaurant.  Lake  to  sea 
and  Trailway  Systems  bus  stop.  Taxes  $78 
Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna.  $8,500. 

296  ACRE  Orange  County  dairy  farm,  now 
rented.  ^5,000.  Request  list  homes,  acreage 

M!ddl?S^°N’. 


clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

OLD  fashioned  dried  apples:  Two  pounds  $1  70- 
four  pounds  $3.30  postpaid.  L.  W.  Denlineer 
Clayton,  Ohio.  _ 

Clover  Honey;  Five  pound  pail  liquid 
$1.95;  10  pound  pail  fine  granulated  $3.75; 
6-  5  s  liquid  $9.00.  Above  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  fine  granulated  clover  $10.80;  60  pound  can 
liquid  $11.20;  60  pound  can  Fall  Flower  $10  20 
Five  or  more  $9.60  All  60’s  F.  O.  B.  George 
Hand,  Route  2,  Cazenovia.  New  York. 

HAVE  you  tried  Gordon’s  Homemade  Stretched 
Peanut  Brittle,  thin  with  that  old  fashioned 
molasses  flavor.  Its  delicious.  Try  it.  $1.00  per 
pound  prepaid.  Special  prices  for  church 
groups,  or^nizations,  clubs.  Send  orders  and 
money  to  Gordon’s  Candy  Companv.  Route  1 
Greenwich,  New  York.  Available  until  April 
I5th. _ 

BI^TERNUT  Meats:  $1.75  pound,  postpaid 

third  zone.  George  Daniels,  South  Royalton, 
Vermont.  _ 

PECANS  in  shell:  Five  pounds  Stuarts  $3.00' 

Seven  pounds  mixed  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy 
Acres,  Windsor.  Virginia. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 
very  light  comb.  Five  pound 
pail  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid  in  strong 
cartons.  Charles  Peet,  Gouvernuer.  New  York. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

Pi^E  smoking  or  natural  leaf  chewing  tobacco- 
Five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston,  Tennessee. 


DAIRY  hay  and  timothy,  wheat  straw,  ear 

corn.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly.  137  East 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

W.U  9-2885, 


SAWDUST  and  shavings,  loose  trailer  load 

deliveries.  Also  dry  baled  shavings  to  any 
point  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  J.  F.  Danielski, 
Townshend,  Vermont.  Telephone  Forest  5-7755, 
WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave..  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  for  cash:  Old  letters  and  books 
about  the  West.  Civil  War  books  and  col¬ 
lections,  old  interesting  military  or  frontier 
experiences.  Coins  or  anything  early  American 
for  my  private  collection.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville>  New  Jersey. 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  'When  writing  give 
telepqhne  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Co.. 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 


WANTED;  One  to  four  wagon  wheels.  Write 
Hazen  Ross,  Sea  Cliff.  New  York. 


CHOICE  ha^y  for  sale,  all  grades.  Forrest  H. 

Nourse,  E^ctrical  and  Plumbing  (Company, 
Smethport,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  21-ft.  Gioson  chest  freezer  in 

crate.  Any  reasonable  offer  acceptable.  Write 
Elwin  Hussey,  Windsor.  Maine. 


APRONS  Bib:  Small  $1.50;  medium  $1.75; 

large  $2.00.  Exce'lent  workmanship.  Post¬ 
paid.  Gertrude.  McPhee,  Summer  St.,  Duxbury. 
Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  Used  tree  planter.  Ludwig  Harvatin, 
Forest  City.,  Penna. 

QUILT  Tops:  1.77)0  new  washable  patches. 

‘Around  World’’  design  69x69  inches.  Society 

project  $4.75  postpaid.  Write  Box  27.  R.  D.  1. 

Coplay,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo- 
bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 

New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Locust  lumber  and  post.  Frank 
Darrigo,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

QUILT  pieces,  nylon  handbags,  banjo,  violin, 
skates,  typewriter.  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Eleclric  pianola,  ten  cubic  freezer. 
Egleton,  Delanson.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Oriental-foreign  swords,  daggers, 
curios.  Have  large  list  of  items.  Pay  cash. 

A.  Oesterling,  Jr.,  1286  East  Main  Road,  New- 

port,  Rhode  Island. 

WANTED:  Prices  on  dried  herbs.  Charles 
Peacock,  Tarrytown,  New  York. 


WANTED;  Used  late  model  60-passenger 
school  buses.  Write  BOX  1418,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

HAY  wanted  for  cash:  First  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  or  good  quality  mixed  hay.  Car 
or  truck  lots,  U.  L,  Harman,  Feed  and  (2rain 
Marydel,  Delaware. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE  h 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets-.  FH.4  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.. Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
Requ^t  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicagoibl^Pioneers  in  Pieties. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Boy 
Be  Sore  Too  See  “Warp’*”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


•  VAro« 
SAIIXIi* 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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AGRICO- fertilized  potatoes 
return  ^28.80  extra  per  acre 


‘I  got  34  more  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
potatoes  per  acre  with  AGRICO/ 

says  Bernard  Schwarting  of  East  Moriches,  New  York 


Bernarii  Schwarting  of  East  Moriches,  New  York,  got  34 
more  buibets  of  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  per  acre  with  AGRICO. 


IN  JANUARY  of  1957  I  bought  a  farm 
that  was  once  in  pasture  but  which 
had  been  idle  for  several  years,”  says 
Bernard  Schwarting  of  East  Moriches, 
Suffolk  County,  New  York. 

“I  called  on  the  Agrico  Soil  Service 
to  help  me  find  out  whether  I  could 
grow  potatoes  profitably  on  this  soil. 
The  Agrico  representative  took  soil 
samples  and  I  got  a  complete  report 
of  the  fertility  level  of  the  field,  along 
with  recommendations  for  fertilizing. 

‘T  followed  the  Agrico  Soil  Service 
recommendations  on  part  of  the  field 
and  used  2,500  pounds  of  agrico  5-10-5 
per  acre  at  planting.  On  the  rest  of 


the  field,  I  used  the  same  rate  of 
another  brand  of  5-10-5  fertilizer. 

“At  digging  I  found  that  the  agrico- 
fertilized  side  produced  471  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre.  Of  these,  445  bushels 
graded  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  other  side 
yielded  453  bushels  per  acre,  but  only 
411  bushels  were  No.  1  potatoes. 
That’s  34  more  bushels  of  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes  with  AGRICO. 

“At  96  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  deducting  the  $3.84  more 
per  acre  that  agrico  cost  to  use  I 
made,  an  extra  profit  of  $28.80  per  acre 
by  using  agrico  and  following  the 
Soil  Service  recommendations.” 


Topdressed  wheat  yields 
19  extra  bushels  per  acre 

I  KNOW  from  past  experience  that  topdressing  wheat  in  the  early 
Spring  really  pays  off,”  says  Raymond  Heer  of  Marcellus,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York. 

“I’ve  compared  different  topdressing  materials,  and  always  had  the 
best  results  with  agrico.  Last  year’s  wheat  crop  was  no  exception. 

“Besides  my  Fall  application  of 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  5-10-10,  I  top- 
dressed  in  the  Spring  with  300  pounds 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10 
per  acre.  But  I  left  a  strip  without 
topdressihg  to  compare  returns. 

“The  topdressed  area  produced  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  19  more 
bushels  than  I  got  from  the  strip  with¬ 
out  topdressing.  At  $2  a  bushel,  and 
after  deducting  the  $9.69  per  acre 
cost  for  topdressing,  I  made  an  extra 
profit  of  $28.31  per  acre.” 


Oat  crop  pays  $6.60  more 
per  acre  with  AGRICO 

1AST  YEAR  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  difference  in  two  brands  of 
J  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis  would  show  up  in  my  oat  yields,” 
says  Harold  J.  Mullen  of  Canisteo,  Steuben  County,  New  York. 

“I  had  the  Agrico  Soil  Service  test  my  soil  and  recommend  the  rates 
and  analysis  of  fertilizer  I  should  use. 

I  followed  their  recommendations  on 
one  side  of  my  oat  field  and  drilled  in 
420  pounds  of  agrico  for  grain 
5-10-10  per  acre.  Alongside,  I  used 
another  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  at 
the  same  rate. 

“At  harvest,  the  AGRico-fertilized 
side  produced  68  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre  and  the  other  side,  57  bushels. 

Those  extra  11  bushels  returned  $6.60 
more  profit  per  acre.  Now  I  know 
that  AGRICO  has  the  plant-feeding 
efficiency  for  high  yields.” 


Raymond  Heer,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


Agrico  represenfoHve  (left)  and 
Harold  J.  Mullen,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


You  can  get  higher  yields  of  quality  crops  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Agrico  Program.  Call  on  the  Agrico  Soil 
Service  to  test  your  soil  and  make  sound  fertilizer 
recommendations.  The  service  is  free.  Then  use  the 
brand  of  AGRICO®  specially  formulated  for  your 
crop  and  crop-producing  area.  Contact  your  nearby 
Agrico  agent  today. 


American 

Agricultural 

Chemical 

Company 


SALES  OFFICES 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 
Carteret,  N.  J. 
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Walter  J.  Skellie,  dairy  farmer 
of  Greenwich,  New  York, 
says: 


FIRESTONES 
FOR 

TRACTION!' 


Walter  J.  Skellie  and  his  sons,  Warren  and  Richard,  form  a 
hard-working  trio  on  their  350-acre  dairy  farm  in  upstate 
New  York.  They  keep  three  tractors  hustling  to  grow 
enough  feed  for  their  first-class  dairy  herd  of  90  Holsteins. 

The  land  the  Skellies  farm  varies  from  gravel  to  sandy 
loam,  but  in  any  type  of  soil  they’ve  found  Firestone  farm 
tires  have  the  bite  and  grip  to  supply  superior  traction 
that  keeps  them  going  in  the  tough  pulls.  They’ve  also 
learned  Firestones  have  more  of  what  it  takes  to  give  them 
extra  years  of  wear. 

“For  traction,  nothing  can  touch  Firestone,”  says  Walter 
Skellie.  “We  proved  that  to  ourselves  when  we  borrowed 
a  neighbor’s  tractor  not  equipped  with  Firestones.  There’s 

Enjoy  th'e  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  i 

Copyright  1 958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


no  comparison.  Besides  lots  more  traction,  we  get  lots 
more  wear,  too.  And  we  like  the  helpful  service  our  dealer, 
Leland  R.  Robertson  of  Greenwich,  gives  us.  For  our 
money.  Firestones  are  definitely  a  better  deal.” 

Once  you  start  rolling  on  Firestones,  you’ll  know  why  the 
Skellies  are  so  sold  on  them.  See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  right  away — for  all  your  tire  and  service  needs.  If 
you  jhave  tire  trouble  he  will  loan  you  new  Firestones 
to  use  while  your  other  tires  are  being  repaired  or 
retreaded. 

Get  the  same  proved  performance  in  Firestone  truck  and 
passenger  car  tires  that  is  built  into  every  Firestone 
farm  tire. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


What  Is  A  Fruit  Tree 
Worth? 

Fruit  growers  in  Illinois  are  losing 
trees  because  of  highway  develop¬ 
ment.  The  difficulty  of  confronting 
the  growers  is  that  there  is  no  basis 
on  which  to  price  land  and  trees. 
To  remedy  the  situation,  a  special 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Horticultural 
Society  was  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deriving  a  standard  on  which 
to  base  tree  evaluation.  The  following 
are  the  recommendations  as  to  what 
a  fruit  tree  is  worth; 

Peach  trees  should  be  valued  at 
$2.00  per  year  up  to  the  fifth  year, 
40  cents  per  year  from  five  to  16 
years,  no  gain  between  16  and  20 
years,  and  a  decrease  of  40  cents 
per  year  after  20  years. 

It  was  recommended  that  apple 
trees  should  be  valued  at  $3.00  per 
year  up  to  the  age  of  nine,  and  an 
increase  of  $1.00  per  year  from  nine 
to  20.  For  apples  trees  20-25  years, 
no  increase  in  value;  from  the  age 
of  25  years  onward,  a  decrease  in 
value  of  $1.00  per  year. 

The  maximum  value  of  a  peach 
tree  at  the  age  of  16-20  years  would 
thus  be  $14.40  and  for  20-25  year-old 
apple  trees,  $38. 

These  evaluations  are  for  the  trees 
only,  not  the  soil  or  site.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  land 
be  priced  at  the  prevailing  land  val¬ 
ues  for  the  area. 


Our  Pie-Faced  Team 

Although  their  basic  diet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  grain,  hay  and  grass,  nearly 
all  horses  love  sugar.  Once  horses 
were  the  only  power  we  had  on  the 
farm.  One  winter’s  day,  my  husband, 
bringing  in  a  load  of  wood  from  the 
hill,  drove  Prince  and  Dick  over  by 
the  sleigh  when  he  came  to  dinner. 
There  was  a  small  milkhouse  there 
with  a  water  supply  for  the  team. 
There  he  left  them — eight  feet  from 
the  kitchen  door- — when  he  came  in 
to  dinner. 

I  used  to  bake  pies  and  cakes  in 
the  wood  stove  every  day.  Without 
a  refrigerator  then,  at  that  time  of 
year  I  set  pies  outside  in  snow  to 
cool.  This  day  I  had  baked  two 
huckleberry  pies  —  beauties  both  — 
and  set  them  out.  When  I  went  out 
to  get  them,  all  that  was  left  were 
pie  tins  pushed  around,  upside  down 
and  licked  quite  clean.  And  there 
were  Prince  and  Dick  with  mouths 
as  if  painted  with  indigo. 

So  Prince  and  Dick  had  the  treat 
of  their  lives,  juicy  berry  pies.  They 
far  surpassed  any  sugar  lumps,  or 
even  tender  carrots,  they  ever  had 
before  or  since.  But  the  Wards,  alas, 
that  day,  were  sans  dessert  a.  w. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $10.00 

Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 8.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince . 6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  . 6.50 
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What  Sputnik  Means  to  the  Fruit  Grower 

There^s  a  job  to  be  done  in  the  fruit  business,  and  the  satellites’ 
beep  may  well  be  the  clarion  call  to  growers  to  solve 

first  things  first — and  finally. 


By  H.  B.  TUHEY 


fruit  grower  knows  that 
an  apple  can  be  frozen  solid — 
super-cooled  to  several  degrees 
below  freezing — and  yet  thawed 
out  gently  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience.  But 
let  the  frozen  apple  be  jarred, 
and  ice  crystals  form,  rupturing  the  cells  and 
changing  things  completely.  Too,  every  high 
school  student  knows  that  a  super-saturated 
solution  may  be  made  of  salt  in  water,  and 
that  if  the  solution  is  jarred,  salt  crystals  will 
precipitate  out.  This  is  essentially  what 
“Sputnik”  has  done  to  the  world.  Our  “Ex¬ 
plorer”  has  taken  a  lot  of  the  curse  off  Russia’s 
“Sputnik”,  but  the  jolt  is  still  there.  It  has 
jarred  us  from  our  complacency  and  has  caused 
some  ideas  to  crystallize.  There  has  not  been 
such  a  stock-taking  and  soul-searching  in  a 
long  time.  The  fruit  grower  is  not  excluded. 

And  so,  we  look  about  us,  and  what  do  we 
see?  We  see,  first  of  all,  10  men  producing  the 
food  for  100  persons,  thus  releasing  90  for 
other  occupations.  We  see  the  fruit  industry 
providing  a  variety  and  quantity  of  quality 
goods  never  before  realized.  We  see  pests 
under  good  commercial  control.  We  see  or¬ 
chard  management  understood  and  fairly 
standardized.  We  see  mechanization  proceed¬ 
ing  at  top  speed.  We  see  the  industry  geared 
to  the  demands  of  Mrs.  Housewife  like  never 
before.  All  of  this  is  good. 

Let  people  criticize  and  bewail  our  short¬ 
comings  as  they  will.  Somebody  has  been 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  all  down  the  years. 
The  research  of  industry  and  the  State  and 
Federal  experiment  stations  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Add  to  this  the  consecrated 
leadership  and  service  we  have  had — the  L.  L. 
Morrells,  the  William  Hotalings,  the  T.  C. 
Cross’,  the  U.  P.  Hedricks,  the  Liberty  Hyde 
Baileys,  the  William  Teators,  the  Grant  Hitch- 
ings,  the  Roy  McPhersons,  the  George  Salis- 
burys,  the  H.  E.  Wellmans,  the  S.  A.  Beachs, 
the  Robert  Mannings,  the  Charles  Hoveys,  the 
Charles  and  Andrew  Downings,  the  Patrick 
Barrys,  and  so  on  and  on.  Yes,  it  has  not  been 
all  wrong  even  though  some  would  try  to 
make  you  think  it  so. 


to  develop  still  greater  diversity  of  attractive 
and  satisfying  fruits  and  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts — blueberries,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  small 
fruits,  blackberries,  and  apricots  as  well  as 
peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  and  apples. 
We  need  to  breed  improved  varieties  for  freez¬ 
ing  and  canning.  We  need  to  find  ways  to 
further  cut  costs  and  improve  quality.  We  need 
to  find  ways  of  mechanical  harvesting  so  that 
we  can  remove  the  bottleneck  of  hand  labor. 
We  need  to  develop  new  and  interesting  pro¬ 
ducts  like  dried  cherries,  milk  and  fruit-juice 
drinks,  toppings  and  preserves  and  all  sorts 
of  imaginative  products,  replacing  some  of  the 
old  with  something  different  as  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  do. 

The  Russians  have  set  the  example.  They 
are  our  best  friends  in  the  sense  of  helping 
us  to  apply  ourselves  at  solving  our  own  prob¬ 
lems.  They  do  not  frighten  us,  but  they  surely 
make  us  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  they 


surely  spur  us  on. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
in  Europe  several  times  since  World  War  II 
and  to  have  had  contacts  there  with  Russian 
scientists  in  my  own  field.  It  makes  an  inter¬ 
esting  story.  Briefly,  in  1950  there  were  no 
Russians  to  be  seen  in  Europe  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain.  In  1952,  however,  a  Russian  delega¬ 
tion  appeared  at  the  International  Horticultural 
Congress  in  London — the  first  such  delegation 
in  any  field  to  come  from  behind  the  curtain. 
But,  the  Russian  delegates  were  accompanied 
by  non-scientists  and  could  never  be  talked  to 
alone.  The  attitude  was  one  of  extreme  cau¬ 
tion  and  a  seeming  feeling  of  inferiority. 
In  1955  at  the  International  Conference  on  the 
Peacetime  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  Russian  delegates  were  present 
and  exhibits  were  shown  unencumbered 
by  traveling  companions  of  the  party. 

( Continued  on  Page  8 ) 
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We  need  new  products  from  processing  plants. 


A  Time  for  Greatness 


But  now  we  come  to  the  soul-searching  as 
beeping  satellites  circle  the  world  in  90 
minutes  to  emphasize  that  any  two  points  on 
the  globe  are  now  no  more  than  45  minutes 
apart!  Maybe  we  are  not  as  good  as  we  thought 
we  were.  Maybe  we  have  somewhat  squand¬ 
ered  our  resources,  including  our  best  brains. 
Maybe  we  have  tended  to  skim  the  surface 
when  we  have  needed  to  dig  deep.  Maybe  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  so  much  of  the  time 
of  our  best  scientists  attending  meetings  just 
to  be  polite  and  making  social  calls  in  order 
to  keep  the  political  fences  up.  Maybe  it  is 
time  we  looked  critically  at  the  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing,  service-type  research.  Can  we  afford  to 
attack  all  problems  on  all  sides  at  once?  Would 
it  be  better  to  agree  among  ourselves  as  to  our 
major  problems,  let  our  research  men  concen¬ 
trate  on  them,  and  avoid  confusing  them  with 
a  dozen  new  problems  each  time  they  turn 
around? 

We  need  to  discipline  ourselves  and  dedi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  solving  our  major  problems, 
focussing  attention  on  them  and  not  being 
panicked  by  every  new  idea  and  every  new 
whim.  We  need  to  adopt  a  mature  and  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  attitude  toward  what  we 
should  and  what  we  should  not  do.  We  need 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  purchaser  that  must  always  he  fulfilled.  In  chain  store  or  roadside  markets, 
Mrs.  Consumer  must  be  pleased.  Her  shopping  basket  is  the  link  of  the  food-marketing  chain 

which  pulls  all  others. 


We  can  cut  costs  by  such  items  as  bulk  fruit  boxes. 


By  cooperation,  we  improve  our  marketing. 


V  March  1,  1958 
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Whither  Orchard  Spraying? 

By  PHILIP  GARMAN 


HE  main  objective  of  fruit  pest  con¬ 
trol  is  production  of  good  quality 
fruit  at  lowest  possible  cost.  From 
1900  to  1940,  reasonably  good  con¬ 
trol  was  possible,  but  difficulties  were 
great;  machinery  was  inadequate 
and  chemicals  only  partially  effec¬ 
tive.  Of  the  latter,  lead  arsenate  and  wettable 
sulfurs  have  survived,  it  is  true,  but  their 
use  is  now  considerably  reduced. 

While  some  of  the  problems  existing  in  1940 
have  been  solved  or  made  less  formidable, 
others  just  as  bad  as  ones  conquered  have 
arisen.  Aphids  and  leaf-hoppers,  formerly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  with  nicotine  products,  present 
little  problem  today  with  chlorinated  hydro¬ 
carbons  and  phosphate  systemics.  Fire  blight 
is  likely  to  drop  in  seriousness  with  use  of 
streptomycin;  cedar  rust  ceased  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  introduction  of  the  dithiocarbamates. 
But  apple  maggot  and  other  fruit  flies  con¬ 
tinue  to  escape  real  conquest,  mites  thrive,  and 
San  Jose  scale,  red-banded  leaf-roller  and  even 
coling  moth,  which  has  been  hurt  by  DDT  and 
the  phosphates,  appear  to  be  on  the  threshold 
of  an  upsurge  both  because  of  resistance  and 
because  of  release  from  natural  controls.  De¬ 
spite  the  real  improvement  in  pest  control  over 
the  past  18  years,  are  we  really  on  the  right 
road?  Questions  can  be  asked  faster  than  they 
can^be  answered,  but  the  following  are  upper¬ 
most  in  farmers’  minds. 

Are  We  Creating  More  Problems  Than  We 
Solve?  For  the  moment,  at  least,  curculio,  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  leaf-hopper,  aphids,  cedar  rust,  scab, 
black  rot,  and  fire  blight  are  on  the  way  down. 
On  the  way  up  are  mites,  some  of  which  were 
not  pests  until  after  1940;  and  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  a  return  of  San  Jose  scale  and  red- 
banded  leaf-roller.  The  resistance  problem  has 
to  be  met.  Already  there  are  favorable  signs; 
certain  chemicals  produce  less  resistance  than 
others.  The  phosphates,  excluding  the  system¬ 
ics,  and  chlorinated  hydrocarbons — DDT  et  al. 
— are  very  effective  resistance  producers.  But 
the  systemics  and  complex  organics  like  ara- 


mite  are  not.  Fillers  or  diluents  have  been 
suspected  as  a  source  of  trouble  not  only  with 
mite  development  but  also  with  leaf  damage 
when  combined  with  some  chemicals.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  fit  the  diluent  to  the  pesticide  and 
to  provide  one  that  is  nearly  neutral.  So  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  “No,  we  are  not 
creating  more  problems  than  we  solve”,  but 
some  problems  are  becoming  acute  in  spite  of 
high-powered  controls.  Too  many  believe  that 
ail  we  need  to  keep  ahead  of  insects  is  to 
formulate  new  chemicals.  Real  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  must  revolve  around  types  that  do  not 
easily  produce  resistance.  Avoid  materials 
known  to  result  in  rapid  development  of  re¬ 
sistance.  Take  care  in  formulation,  too,  and 

Because  a  sudden  change  in  wind  can  endanger 
unprotected  operators  of  air-blast  sprayers 
(below)  cabs,  have  been  developed  for  both 
wheel  (right)  and  crawler  tractors  (r.,  below). 
Curtains  provide  accessibility,  and  windows  pro¬ 
vide  ventilation.  The  cabs  can  be  removed  when 
not  in  spraying  operation  Modern  spray  materials 
must  be  used  according  to  directions,  and  they 
should  be  handled  and  applied  with  care. 


utilize  fruit  varieties  that  resist  insect  attack. 
Care  needs  be  taken  also  in  application  of 
fertilizers  that  throw  excessive  amounts  of  ni¬ 
trogen  into  the  leaves;  high  nitrogen  promotes 
mite  reproduction. 

Are  We  Spending  So  Much  on  Machinery 
AND  Chemicals  That  Profits  Are  Dwindling? 
Labor  on  the  farm  is  expensive,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  see  orchardists  provide 
themselves  with  one-man  sprayers.  No  grower 
in  this  area  regrets  substitution  of  machinery 
for  labor.  In  some  sections,  growers  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  air-borne  equipment.  Easier 
control  with  more  effective  chemicals  has 
made  this  possible.  Chemicals  themselves  pre¬ 
sent  a  slightly  different  picture,  however. 
Many  farmers  complain  about  the  high  cost 
of  sprays;  high  priced  and  newly  introduced 
chemicals  have  hard  sledding  unless  they  are 
really  outstanding.  It  could  seem,  for  the 
moment  anyway,  in  view  of  a  generally  low 
( Continued  on  Page  12 ) 


Breeding  the  Birds  Better 


By  THOMAS  W.  FOX 


1^  WO  years  ago  the  author  prepared  an 
article  on  poultry  breeding  for  The 
^11®  I  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting  now  to  read  it  to  compare 
^1^  actual  developments  with  what  was 
prognosticated.  Even  during  so  brief 
a  period,  changes  have  occurred. 
The  watchword  of  the  poultry  industry  is 
“change”,  of  course,  and  it  can  all  be  con¬ 
sidered  progress.  The  rapidity  of  change  is 
nevertheless  amazing. 

The  broiler  industry  remains  unique  among 
agricultural  enterprises.  Adoption  of  mass 
production  methods  in  growing  and  processing 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  breeding.  The 
random  sample  tests  provide  excellent  data  on 
performance  of  strains  and  crosses  and,  in 
such  an  integrated  industry,  new  birds  are 
rapidly  introduced  to  growing  operations.  The 
small  breeder-hatcheryman,  even  if  he  has 
excellent  broiler  stock,  is  faced,  however,  with 
almost  overwhelming  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
duction  competition.  It  seems  almost  tragic  that 
he  cannot  capitalize  on  the  fruits  of  his  often¬ 
times  very  fine  breeding  program  the  way 
he  once  could. 

Broiler  strains  and  crosses  continue  to  show 
improved  growth  rate.  With  it,  however,  has 
come  an  increase  in  adult  body  weight,  and 
this  has  increased  the  maintenance  require¬ 
ment  and  feed  needed  to  produce  a  dozen 
hatching  eggs.  With  continued  selection  for 
fast  growth,  it  should  be  recognized  that  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  adult  size  of  birds  is  prob¬ 


able.  Emphasis  in  broilers  has  long  been  on 
growth  rate,  with  egg  production  a  secondary 
consideration.  Genetic  studies  anyway  indicate 
an  incompatibility  between  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  extreme  meat  type;  this,  of  course, 
creates  difficulties  in  selection  for  both 
characteristics  in  one  bird.  Poor  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  many  meat  strains  is  rather  disturbing. 
In  combination  with  heavier  adult  body  weight, 
it  substantially  increases  the  cost  of  producing 
broiler  hatching  eggs.  More  attention  to  the 
laying  capacity  of  broiler  strains  must  —  and 
will  —  come.  Integrated  broiler  operations 
study  costs  from  the  hatching  egg  to  the  fin¬ 
ished,  packaged  bird.  Egg  production  in  broiler 
stocks  is  of  critical  concern  at  the  present  time. 

Breeding  for  egg  production  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  such  change  in  the  past  few  years.  Ran¬ 
dom  sample  tests  have  increased,  now  being 
well  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
many  entries  in  the  tests  that  are  making  out¬ 
standing  records  are  now  strain  crosses,  it  is 
true.  But  utilization  of  systematic  strain  and 
breed  crossing  is  really  only  another  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  egg  strain  breeder’s  long  recognized 
willingness  to  adapt  every  genetic  tool  avail¬ 
able  for  the  improvement  of  his  stocks.  To  im¬ 
prove  efficiency  of  production,  egg  men  have 
been  reducing  the  body  weight  of  their  birds. 
While  adult  body  weight  does  respond  very 
quickly  to  selection,  the  problem  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  very  sensibly  so  as  to  avoid  possible 
concomitant  loss  of  egg  size  and  other  desir¬ 
able  production  characteristics.  Reduction  of 


body  size  has  been  a  particular  goal  of  brown 
egg  breeders,  but  it  is  also  receiving  serious 
consideration  from  Leghorn  people.  Weights 
of  many  White  Leghorn  strains  have  been  re¬ 
duced  substantially  in  the  last  few  years. 

Breeders  are  presently  working  diligently  on 
egg  quality.  Shell  strength  and  quality,  albu¬ 
men,  blood  spots  and  meat  spots  are  —  and  will 
continue  to  be  —  receiving  major  attention. 
Shell  and  albumen  quality  are  related  to  pro¬ 
duction  levels  and  to  the  length  of  time  a  bird 
has  been  in  lay.  A  bird  with  very  high  rate 
of  lay  may,  unfortunately,  lay  eggs  with  poor 
shells  and  thin  albumen.  Both  of  these  are 
poorer  toward  the  end  of  the  laying  year,  too. 
In  cage  operations,  birds  still  laying  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  rate  may  often  have  to  be  replaced 
because  the  shell  or  albumen  quality  of  their 
eggs  has  deteriorated  so  greatly.  Emphasis  on 
egg  quality  throughout  the  whole  production 
and  marketing  process  is  increasing  at  a  re¬ 
markable  rate.  One  can  with  almost  certainty 
foresee  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
egg  coolers  on  farms,  refrigerated  egg  trans¬ 
ports,  and  optimum  holding  conditions.  The 
aim  is  to  breed  egg  quality  into  the  birds  and 
then  to  maintain  it  all  the  way  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Breeders  with  any  serious  egg  quality 
deficiencies  are  going  to  be  in  a  precarious 
position. 

Blood  and  meat  spots  are  other  egg  quality 
components  with  serious  implications.  Blood 
spots  do  respond  to  genetic  selection,  and  many 
breeders  have  reduced  them  so  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  negligible.  A  glance  at  random  sample 
egg  tests,  however,  reveals  strains  laying  as 
many  as  five  per  cent  of  their  eggs  with  large 
blood  spots,  i.e.,  over  an  eighth  inch  in  size. 
An  occurance  this  high  in  a  commercial  flock 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Five  superior  newcomers  have 
won  the  cherished  All-America  gar¬ 
den  award  and  are  ready  to  make 
their  first  garden  appearance  in 
1958,  Pearlgreen,  a  silver  medal  win¬ 
ner,  is  a  tender,  stringless  and  fiber¬ 
less,  green  pod  snapbean.  It  is  about 
the  same  maturity  as  Tendergreen 
and  a  little  heavier  bearing.  Vines 
are  vigorous,  and  the  pods,  which 
are  held  well  off  the  ground,  are 
round,  well  filled,  quite  straight  and 
five  to  six  inches  long.  It  is  the  first 
variety  of  the  Tendergreen  type  to 
have  white  seeds  ac  maturity.  Choc¬ 
taw  Wax  snapbean,  a  bronze  medal 
winner,  is  a  yellow  podded  bush  va¬ 
riety  to  supercede  Cherokee  Wax. 
Very  high  yielding,  it  is  drought-  and 
heat-tolerant,  and  resistant  to  mosaic. 
Ruby  lettuce  is  a  non-heading,  fancy, 
ruffled  loose-leaf  salad-type  red  let¬ 
tuce,  It  should  fulfill  especially  well 
the  increasing  demand  for  red 
lettuce  to  replace  red  cabbage  in 
mixed  salads.  Ruby  Queen  beet  is  a 


Ruby  Queen  beet,  a  home-garden 
type,  grows  uniformly  and  has  round 
and  smooth  red  roots. 


true  home-garden  type  with  uniform 
growth,  round,  smooth  red  roots  with 
excellent  interior  color,  and  very 
short  tops. 

Here  are  some  other  new  vegetable 
Varieties  worthy  of  trial  in  1958. 
Greenbud  broccoli  (Burpee)  is  an 
early  maturing  strain  of  De  Cicco. 
Selected  for  its  deep  green  color, 
large  central  heads,  and  high  produc¬ 
tion  of  side  sprouts,  this  variety  per¬ 
forms  well  in  Spring,  Summer,  or 
Fail  and  is  well  suited  to  freezing. 
Badger  Ballhead  (J.  Harris)  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  new  yellows-resistant  cabbage 
developed  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  plants  are  short-stemmed 
and  compact;  heads  are  small  to  me¬ 
dium,  round  or  deep  in  shape,  and  of 
fine  bluish-green  color.  It  is  w'ell 
adapted  for  late  Summer  and  Fall  use. 

Long  Imperator  Im  is  a  carrot  se¬ 
lection  from  the  original  Asgrow  in¬ 
troduction.  The  roots  are  long  and 
slender,  have  an  attractive  exterior 
color,  are  very  uniform,  and  mani- 
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Pearlgreen  is  the  first  Tendergreen- 
type  snapbean  to  have  white  seeds 
at  maturity. 


fest  excellent  quality.  Waltham  Hi- 
color  (J.  Harris)  is  an  early  carrot 
developed  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Young  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  It  reach¬ 
es  marketable  size  quickly,  and  the 
roots  are  long,  smooth,  and  slightly 
tapered  with  a  glossy,  deep  orange 
color.  This  carrot  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  both  for  packaging  and  for 
bunching. 

New  Sweet  Corns 


ALFALFA  •  CLOVERS 
OATS  •  HAY  •  BARLEY 
FORAGE  CROPS 
PASTURE  GRASSES 
HYBRID  CORN 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


IT'S  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


Golden  Cross  127  sweet  corn  (As¬ 
grow)  is  an  improved  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  type  wdth  heavier  yields  and 
larger  ears.  The  plants  are  tall  and 
vigorous,  eai’s  are  12-  to  14-i'Owed 
and  are  well  filled  at  the  tip.  It  has 
excellent  flavor  and  quality.  Deep 
Gold  Hybrid  (Woodruff)  is  a  sweet 
corn  maturing  in  the  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  season.  Plants  are  tall  and 
vigorous;  generally  they  produce  two 
ears.  Ears  are  7.5  to  8.5  inches  long, 
with  18  to  22  rows  of  deep,  narrow 
kernels  of  excellent  quality.  This  hy¬ 
brid  is  reported  to  be  resistant  to 
wilt.  Honeycross  (Burpee)  is  also  in 
the  Golden  Cross  Bantam  maturity 
season.  Ears  are  eight  to  nine  inches 
long  with  16  or  more  rows  well  filled 
at  the  tip.  Tight  husks  afford  some 
protection  from  ear  worms.  This  hy¬ 
brid  is  also  reported  to  be  wilt  resis¬ 
tant.  Seneca  Carmelcross  (Robson)  is 
an  improved  strain  of  this  popular 
second-early  hybrid.  Ears  are  eight 
inches  long,  14-  to  16-rowed,  well 
filled  with  medium,  yellow,  refined 
kernels  of  good  quality,  vigor. 

Ohio  200  (Northrup,  King)  is  a 
mosaic-resistant  slicing  cucumber  in 
the  same  maturity  class  as  Niagara. 
The  vegetable  is  straight,  about  10 
inches  long;  it  has  a  tendency  to  be 
rough  looking  when  harvested  too 
young  but  is  very  attractive  at  ma¬ 
turity.  Challenger  (L.  Robinson)  is 
an  Fi  hybrid  slicer  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  hybrid  vigor.  It  is 
straight,  dark  green  in  color  and  in 
the  same  season  as  Marketer,  It  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  mildew  and  mosaic. 

Aconcagua  (Glecklers)  is  a  novel¬ 
ty-type  pepper  said  to  be  the  largest 
variety  in  the  world.  It  is  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches 
long.  The  flesh  is  thick  and  sweet. 
Youngs’  Beauty  pumpkin  (J.  Harris) 
was  developed  by  Arthur  Youngs  of 
Glen  Head,  Long  Island.  The  fruit 
is  medium  sized,  larger  than  Small 
Sugar  but  smaller  than  Connecticut 
Field,  with  a  very  uniform  round 
shape.  The  skin  is  hard  and  has  a 
rich,  attractive  orange  color;  it  is 
moderately  ridged.  It  is  an  excellent 
Jack  O’Lantern  type. 

Homestead  No.  2  tomato  (Abbot 
and  Cobb)  is  a  wilt-resistant  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Homestead.  Fruit 
is  much  refined,  dark  red  in  color 
with  thick  side  walls  and  extra  firm. 
Used  green  wrap  or  pink,  it  is  in  the 
same  maturity  season  as  Rutgers. 
Fordhook  hybrid  watermelon  (Bur¬ 
pee)  is  a  top  quality,  early,  produc¬ 
tive,  Fi  hybrid  with  bright  red  flesh 
and  a  moderate  number  of  small 
seeds.  Fruits  are  dark  glossy  green, 
nearly  round,  and  they  weigh  from 
12  to  14  pounds.  This  is  an  excellent 
family  sized  melon  for  home  gardens. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept.  33-R 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LANDISVIILE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  qualify  seeds  since  1899 


Be  sure  to  get  our  price  list  before 
you  buy  ANY  farm  seeds.  Features 
and  describes  all  standard  farm  seeds, 
including  newest  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Alfalfa,  Barley,  etc.,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Dibble’s  has  supplied  high¬ 
est  yielding  seeds  to  Northeastern 
farmers  since  1891!  Join 
the  thousands  who  con¬ 
sistently  get  bigger 
corps  with  O  i  b  b  I  e’s 
seeds. 

Write  Today 
for 
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EDW.  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


WILL  AMAZE  YOU  WITH  THEIR 
SIZE  AND  BEAUTY.  Spikes  3  to 
4  ft.  tall.  Guaranteed  to  bloom. 
THE  CHARMING,  NEW 
AMERICAN  SHAMROCK 
Wonderful  for  hanging  baskets, 
pots,  window  boxes,  borders, 
flower  beds.  Gorgeous  rose- 
pink  blooms  with  foliage  like 
a  four  leaf  clover.  Blossoms  in 
5  or  6  weeks. 

49e  VALUE  FOR  ONLY  25c 
As  A  Special  Inducement  for  you  to 
plant  Jung's  famous  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  we 
will  send  you  6  of  these  grand  Gladioli, 

3  American  Shamrock  Bulbs  plus  a  pkt.  of 
the  Brilliant  Blaze  Zinnia,  the  "All  America" 

Winner,  ALL  FOR  25c.  Also  beautiful  catalog 
of  seed,  nursery  bargains.  Includes  premium 
coupon.  Catalog  only  on  request. 


J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  63  —  Randolph,  Wis. 


NEW  GRAPES 

NEW  INTERLAKEN  SEEDLESS 
Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored. 
Entirely  Seedless.  Crisp  meaty 
golden  berries  are  just  like  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes,  but  better  quality, 


MILLER’S  CATALOG  lists  other  new 
grapes.  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES.  NEW 
SEPTEMBER  red  raspberry,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  FRUIT  and  NUT  TREES,  RED  RICH 
STRAWBERRY,  NEW  SHADE  TREES, 
ORNAMENTALS. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  aemorted  2  year  plantm 
Early  Midteaaon  &  Late  Varietiet 

GAllEUA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Raad  Hammentan,  N.  J 

^ _  ♦ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  COPY  —  Learn  About 
New  English  Walnut.  Large  Thin  Shelled 
Nuts.  HARDY  at  25  BELOW  ZERO.  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  SHADE  TREE.  GUARANTEED 
STOCK. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  red 

.feEARLIANATOM 


KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  1 25  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  CDirC' 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  mtt 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  399  Rockford.  ILL 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


Allen's  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


RHODE  ISLAND  BED  WATERMELON 


UARRIS  SEEDS 

H'onf  to  grow 

VINE  RIPENED  WATERMELONS? 

You  can  if  you  have  three  months  of  growing 
weather  (Mid-June  to  Mid-September  without  frost) 
and  plant  Rhode  Island  Red.  The  green  and  white 
striped  fruit  average  10  to  12  lbs.  and  have  crisp, 
delicious  red  flesh  of  finest  quality.  Vigorous  vines 
produce  good  crops. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  C.-VTALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SHDS 

You  Need  Fresh  Plants --- 

in  order  to  grow  large,  mild.  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 
that  often  weigh  a  pound  or  more.  Keep  for  months 
if  stored  dry  and  cool. 

Our  plants  are  fresh  because  they  are  shipped,  the 
day  they  are  pulled,  by  overnight  refrigerated  plane, 
from  our  Texas  grower. 

We  ship  the  plants  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  North  of  Virginia  between  early  April 
and  May  20th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

6  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 
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Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area... 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  78  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 

_ KELLY  BROS _ 

78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 
Dept.  R3-1,  Donsville,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  ’58  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 


:  I 


Name. 


Address. . . 

City  . State . 

Enclose  50^  West  of  the  Mississippi 


Yours 


FREE 


V'CI  I  V’C  color 
■VCLLl  3  CATALOG 

of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 

DlllC  0*’narnental  Shrubs,  Shade 
riU5  Trees,.  Perennials,  etc. 


Produces  large  delicious 
thin-shelled  English  Wal¬ 
nuts.  Perfectly  adapted 
for  cold  winters;  will 
stand  25  below  without 
injury.  Makes  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast-growing  shade 
tree.  Plant  for  shade 
and  nuts.  Details  in  Miller’s  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  New  Interlaken  Seedless  Grape, 
new  Berries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  shade 
and  flowering  trees,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Guaranteed  to  grow. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 


917  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


tent  free.  Write: 
BOX  R-3I8, 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2, 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


are  ideal  family  income  prolocta.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  quarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
"Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


tall — only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Balsam 
Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  8  In, 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  KN-318,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTATION  STOCK 


SCOTCH  PINE  —  Pinus  sylvestris  Per  1000 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  $18.50 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  22.00 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  ’Trans.  6  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  60.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  — PINUS  Nigra 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  20.00 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins.. . .  70.00 

WHITE  SPRUCE  —  Picea  alba  (Excellent 
blue-gray  color) 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

3- yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  30.00 

3-yr.  Sdlgs.  6  to  12  ins .  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Picea  excelsa 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  2  to  3  ins .  18.00 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  5  ins .  22.00 

3- yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4- yr.  Trans.  6  to  12  ins .  60.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins . '. .  90.00 


Discount:  Less  5%  on  quantities  of  5,000  or 
more  of  a  kind.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  500  of  a  kind.  Cash  with  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Penna.  orders  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 
Write  for  Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PALLACK  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  1074,  R.  D.  1,  HARMONY,  PENNA. 


'  All  the  newest  I 
^and  best  flowers  and  veg- 1 
etables,  hundredscreated  by  ( 
us  — including  the  famous! 

Burpee  Hybrids.  460  pictures,  over  76  in  color. 
This  is  America’s  leading  Seed  Catalog,  tells 
all  about  the  best  seeds  that  prrow.  Write  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

546  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  HEDIH 

American  Arborvitae.  4yr,trans 
plants  8"  to  10".  Beaulilul  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
or  height.  Postpoid  planting  time. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-C 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  •  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 


BOX  305-B, 


HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


£oxli 

Beautiful  P 


Pot  Plants  50c 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house 
plants,  3''  to  4''  flowers,  last 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed 
colors.  SEND  ONLY  S0cfor2, 

SlforS.  Send  Order  Today. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAYp  SEEDSMAN 
OEPT.  400,  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Postpaid 
with  bis. 
Seed  and 
Nursery 
Book 


BEST  in 
M  SEEiDS-^ 
sincG  1301 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

13  popular  varieties  —  all  carefully  selected,  northern  grown,  certified. 
Russets-  Katahdin,  Kennebec,  Green  Mountain,  Sebago,  Ontario,  Red 
Pontiac,  Red  Warba,  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Chippewa  and 
Early  Ohio. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  ON  SEED  POTATOES  AND  OUR  FULL  LINE  OF 
STANDARD  FARM  SEEDS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


\  HORTICIIITDRE  BOOKLETS 
)  ^ CATALOGS 


OR  the  convenience  of  readers  are  listing  below  some  of 
the  seed  and  nursery  catalogs  that  have  recently  come  to 
our  desk.  Many  of  these  catalogs  contain  much  useful  and 
interesting  information  in  reference  to  both  new  and  old 
varieties  and  will  prove  helpful  to  growers.  They  may  be 
secured  without  charge  by  writing  to  the  concerns 
mentioned  in  the  items  below. 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK  —  Although 
modest  in  appearance,  this  catalog  is  issued 
by  one  of  the  oldest  nursery  concerns  in  the 
counti-y  specializing  in  strawberry  plants. 
The  catalog  is  devoted  exclusively  to  straw¬ 
berries  and  describes  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  most  popular  varieties.  It  also  contains 
several  garden  collections  consisting  of  four 
different  varieties  recommended  for  the 
home  garden.  Address  W.  F.  Allen  and 
Company,  72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES  —  This 
is  a  complete  nursery  catalog  offering  a  full 
line  of  nursery  stock  including  fruit  trees, 
ornamentals  and  small  fruits.  It  features  the 
new  patented  Devoe  pear  and  the  Redwin 
apple  which  is  grown  exclusively  by  Bounti¬ 
ful  Ridge  Nurseries.  This  catalog  contains 
a  detailed  description  of  a  wide  selection  of 
peach  varieties  as  well  as  other  standard 
fruits.  Growers  who  are  looking  for  apple 
seedlings  will  find  them  listed  in  this  cata¬ 
log.  Write  to  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,, 
Box  B-128,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


LEDDEN’S  SEED  &  PLANTS  —  More 
than  200  varieties  of  flower,  garden  and  field 
seeds  are  covered  in  this  free  illustrated 
catalog.  It  includes  a  complete  line  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  flower  seeds  and  plants.  It  also 
offers  an  extensive  line  of  garden  supplies 
and  equipment  including  many  items  that 
are  not  always  available  at  local  stores.  A 
vegetable  planting  table  which  is  Included 
in  the  catalog  contains  helpful  information 
in  reference  to  the  proper  method  of  planting 
various  types  of  vegetable  seed.  Write  to 
Orol  Ledden  &  Sons,  Box  R,  Sewell,  N,  J. 


MALONEY’S  NURSERY  CATALOG  — 

Everyone  who  desires  to  beautify  their  home 
gardens  will  find  a  wealth  of  suggestions 
in  this  illustrated  catalog  that  features  a 
wide  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  rare  plants 
for  the  garden,  roses,  evergreens  and  shade 
trees.  The  commercial  grower  will  also  find 
this  book  of  interest  because  it  includes  a 
complete  line  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits. 
Write  to  Maloney  Bros.,  Nurseries,  15  Circle 
Road,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUNTING’S  NURSERY  CATALOG  —  Nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  of  fruits  and  ornamen¬ 
tals  in  natural  color  add  to  the  interest  of 
this  general  nursery  catalog  that  features 
a  wide  assortment  of  trees,  plants  and 
shrubs.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  both  fruit 
growers  and  home-owners.  Address  Bunting’s 
Nurseries,  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Del. 


BURPEE  SEED  CATALOG  —  This  famous 
seed  catalog  needs  little  introduction.  It 
probably  includes  the  most  complete  line 
of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  that  will  be 
found  in  any  horticultural  catalog.  It  oilers 
practically  every  kind  of  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seed  that  any  commercial  grower  or 
home  gardener  might  desire.  Many  of  the 
varieties  are  the  exclusive  products  of  the 
famous  Burpee  experimental  grounds.  Write 
for  it!  Address  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company, 
518  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Penna. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  CATALOG  —  Devoted 
exclusively  to  farm  seeds,  this  book  will 
prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  every 
grower  of  farm  crops.  It  features  a  full  line 
of  farm  seeds — corn,  oats,  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
rye,  grass  mixtures,  etc.  It  is  attractively 
illustrated  in  natural  color  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  grower  of  farm  crops. 
Address  Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower,  Box 
B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS  SEED  CATALOG  —  This  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  seed  catalogs  of  the 
year.  It  meets  every  want  of  the  small  back¬ 
yard  gardener  and  the  large  commercial  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  offers  practically  every  kind  of 
flower  seeds  from  asters  to  zinnias.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  vegetable  seeds  and  plants  in¬ 
cluding  about  everything  planted  in  the 
garden  are  described  in  this  illustrated  cata¬ 
log.  Every  gardener  will  find  it  of  interest. 
Address  Joseph  Harris  Company,  11  Moreton 
Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 


HARRISON’S  PLANTERS’  GUIDE  —  This 
business-like  catalog  will  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  commercial  fruT  growers.  It  features 
and  describes  a  complete  line  of  peaches, 
including  many  of  the  new  patented  varie¬ 
ties.  It  also  offers  a  complete  line  of  apples, 
cherry  and  pear  trees  as  well  as  small  fruits. 
Address  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  R, 
Berlin,  Md. 


MILLER'S  NURSERY  GUIDE  —  Grapes 
are  one  of  the  outstanding  feature.?  of  this 
catalog  which  illustrates  and  describes  more 
than  a  dozen  varieties  of  grapes  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  area.  The  selection  includes 
varieties  that  ripen  very  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  others  in  mid-season  or  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  addition  to  grapes,  however,  the  cata¬ 
log  offers  a  full  line  of  nursery  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  trees,  small  fruits.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  5-in-l  apple  tree  that  produces  five 
varieties  of  apples  for  family  use  from  a 
single  tree.  Address  J.  E.  Miller  Nurseries, 
917  W.  Lake  Road,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


RAYNER  BERRY  BOOK  —  This  catalog 
will  prove  helpful  to  every  home  gardener 
and  commercial  grower  of  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  It  gives  an  honest  and 
frank  description  of  all  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries — including  both  the  good 
and  less  desirable  features  Of  the  varieties 
described.  This  feature  will  assist  growers 
in  selecting  varieties  best  suited  for  their 
particular  need.  The  catalog  also  includes  a 
complete  line  of  blueberries,  raspberries, 
ornamentals  and  garden  supplies.  A  page  of 
instructions  covering  the  proper  method  of 
planting  and  caring  for  strawberries  will  be 
of  special  interest  to  the  home  gardener. 
Address  Rayner  Bros.,  Salisbury  5,  Md. 


RICHARDSON’S  PLANT  CATALOG  — 
Strawberry  plants  are  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  little  catalog  and  it  contains  a 
description  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
strawberries  most  popular  in  this  area.  It 
also  offers  numerous  varieties  of  blueberries 
as  well  as  currants,  asparagus,  raspberries, 
grapes,  etc.  Address  H.  D.  Richardon  &  Co., 
Box  8,  Willards,  Md. 


ROBSON  SEED  CATALOG  —  This  seed 
catalog  is  intended  for  both  commercial 
growers  and  home  gardeners  and  will  be 
of  egual  interest  to  either  group.  Although 
special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  popular 
Seneca  sweet-corn  hybrids,  the  catalog  fea¬ 
tures  a  complete  line  of  garden  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  many  hybrids.  Cabbage,  canta¬ 
loupes,  snap  beans,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumber  and  peas  are  among  the  many 
items  covered.  Flower  seeds  and  garden 
supplies  are  also  included.  Address  Robson’s 
Quality  Seeds,  Inc.,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


HOFFMAN  SEED  GUIDE  —  This  book  is 
intended  solely  for  farmers  and  features  seed 
strains  that  may  assist  them  in  securing 
bigger  crops  of  corn,  oats  and  hay,  and  better 
pastures.  It  features  the  FUNK-G  corn  hy¬ 
brids  that  have  gained  a  national  reputation 
for  high  quality  of  yield  and  quality.  It  also 
gives  complete  instructions  for  securing  the 
best  results  from  the  new  DuPuits  alfalfa  that 
has  now  become  so  popular  in  the  East.  The 
book  also  gives  a  complete  description  of 
various  other  strains  of  alfalfa,  clover,  oats, 
grasses,  soy  beans  and  other  farm  crops. 
It  will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  anyone 
who  buys  farm  seeds.  Address  A.  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Inc.,  Dept.  31,  Landisville,  Pa. 


STERN’S  NURSERY  CATALOG  —  A  wide 
assortment  of  roses  and  other  ornamentals, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  fully  described, 
makes  this  catalog  especially  interesting  to 
anyone  who  desires  to  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  their  home  grounds.  Although  the 
catalog  is  devoted  largely  to  ornamen^ls  and 
flowers,  it  also  includes  a  line  of  fruit  trees, 
chestnut  trees  and  small  fruits.  Address 
Stern  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SHIVERS  STRAWBERRY  CATALOG  — 

Every  strawberry  grower  should  have  this 
illustrated  catalog  before  ordering  plants. 
It  not  only  describes  all  the  well  known 
varieties,  but  also  tells  about  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  recently  introduced.  A  chap¬ 
ter  devoted  to  the  proper  planting  and  care 
of  strawberry  plants  should  prove  especially 
helpful  to  inexperienced  growers.  Address 
J.  H.  Shivers,  Box  R-581,  Allen,  Md. 


KELLY’S  GARDEN  GUIDE  —  A  complete 
line  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and  small 
fruits  are  featured  in  this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
in  natural  color  and  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  book.  A  section  devoted  to  roses  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  in  natural  color  a 
large  number  of  the  most  popular  roses  in¬ 
cluding  the  1957  All-American  winners.  A 
wide  assortment  of  shade  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  perennials  and  other  ornamentals 
will  be  found  in  this  attractive  and  interest¬ 
ing  catalog  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  commercial  fruit  grower  and  lover  of 
flowers.  Address  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries, 
Dept.  2-R,  Dansville,  N.  Y, 


This  good  looking  and  utilitarian  sales  and  service  building  was  erected 
from  prefabricated  parts.  Its  construction  was  quick  and  quite  simple.  At‘ 
tractive  buildings  contribute  to  sales  success. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WAXING 


mM 


RC  VER I 


Amazing  Chemical  Discovery  Reported  in 
America's  Leading  Digest  Ends  Floor  Waxing 
and  Floor  Scrubbing  ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL! 

Not  a  liquid  —  not  a  paste — nothing  to  pour,  nothing  to  spread. 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  a  NON-ELECTRIC  DRY  SHINE  POLISHER 
...  a  chemically  treated  polisher  that  you  simply  glide  across  your 
floors  ...  it  coats  them  with  a  tough, 
invisible  scuff-proof  film  . .  .  your  floors 
are  shined  and  polished  INSTANTLY. 

And  since  this  built-in  wonder  chemical 
is  up  to  12  times  harder  than  any  wax 
.  .  .  each  single  treatment  lasts  2  full 
■  months. 


No  more  scrubbing  either! 

To  clean  this  gleaming,  Super-hard 
finish  .  .  .  simply  damp-mop,  nothing 
else!  You’ll  never  again  have  to  scrub 
with  soap  and  water;  so  you  not  only 
end  weeldy  waxing  .  .  .  but  end  weekly 
scrubbing,  too. 

Best  of  all,  because  this  magic,  chem¬ 
ically  treated  polisher  polishes  and 
shines  all  by  itself  ...  it  pays  for  itself 
10  times  over  in  the  money  you  save 
on  floor  wax  alone! 

How  the  dry-shine  polisher  works 

A  few  years  back  at  the  General 
Electric  research  laboratory  scientists 
came  upon  a  strange  white  chemical.  To 
their  complete  surprise  these  research 
scientists  noticed  that  whenever  they 
plunged  a  grimy,  oily  tool  into  this 
unusual  chemical,  the  surface  of  that 
dull-looking  tool  came  out  jewel-bright. 
In  fact,  whatever  surface  this  magic 
chemical  touched  automatically  shined 
and  glimmered. 

Even  more  startling,  when  a  second 
battery  of  scientists  baked  this  wonder- 
chemical  into  a  flat  applicator  and 
smoothed  it  across  a  floor,  that  floor 
actually  shined  ^  times  brighter  than 
when  it  was  waxed.  And  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  each  single  shine  lasted 
up  to  2  full  months! 

Tested  in  office  buildings,  on  ships, 
decks  and  used  by  U.S.  government 

But  to  really  prove  their  point  these 
scientists  invited  some  of  the  nation’s 
leading  companies  to  test  this  brilliant 
discovery  on  the  floor  of  their  office 
and  factory  building.  AND  'WHAT 
RESULTS  THEY  GOT! 

From  all  over  came  reports  of  the 
maintenance  departments  of  these  com¬ 


panies  throwing  away  their  pails  and 
sponges . . .  throwing  away  old-fashioned 
paste  and  liquid  waxes  .  .  .  and  using 
nothing  but  this  sensational  chemical 
polishing  invention  with  its  built-in  dry 
shine.  Wax  was  dead  .  .  .  and  a  new 
king  of  floor  polishers  was  crowned  .  .  . 
the  new,  easy-to-use  MINI-SHINE 
DRY  SHINE  FLOOR  POLISHER. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Now  that  you’ve  read  about  the 
MINI-SHINE  floor  polisher  you  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  try  its  jet-action  polishing 
in  your  own  home.  Here’s  how,  without 
risking  a  single  penny. 

Simply  send  the  free-trial  coupon 
below.  When  your  MINI-SHINE  pol¬ 
isher  arrives,  run  it  over  any  floor  in 
your  home  . .  .  even  the  dullest,  hardest- 
to-shine  floor  you  have.  Remember,  there 
are  no  liquids  to  pour,  no  pastes  to 
spread.  Nothing  else  to  buy  or  apply. 
You  simply  g-l-i-d-e  MINI-SHINE 
over  your  floors.  And  if  in  just  a  few 
minutes  your  floors  don’t  gleam  like 
new  ...  if  they  aren’t  shinier  and  more 
lustrous  than  ever  before  ...  if  they 
don’t  hold  that  rich,  bright  shine  for  up 
to  2  full  months  ...  if  you  don’t  agree 
that  never  again  will  you  be  a  slave  to 
weekly  waxing  .  .  .  never  again  will 
you  spend  a  single  penny  on  floor  waxes 
or  polishes  .  .  .  then  simply  return  your 
MINI-SHINE  POLISHER  ...  you  have 
given  your  floor  a  professional  shine  at 
our  expense.  That’s  how  sure  we  are 
you’ll  be  thrilled  with  the  amazing 
MINI-SHINE  floor  polisher. 

Act  now!  Start  saving  time, 
work,  money  right  away 

The  price  of  a  MINI-SHINE  POL¬ 
ISHER  is  only  $3.98.  Why  you  save 
double  that  figure  in  "floor-wax  money’’ 
the  first  few  times  you  use  it.  And  since 
MINI-SHINE  is  guaranteed  to  last  2 
full  years — you  save  at  least  $30  you’d 
ordinarily  spend  on  wax. 

However,  due  to  the  demands  of 
industry  and  government  we  have  only 


READER’S  DIGEST 
PUBLISHES 
SCIENTIFIC  PROOF! 

Reader’s  Digest 
Devotes  4-Page 

Spread  To  Sensational 
Wonder-Discovery! 

That’s  right  ...  so  completely 
revolutionary  is  the  amazing 
wonder-chemical  described  on  this 
page,  that  Reader’s  Digest  took  4 
full  pages  to  break  the  exciting 
story  to  the  American  public  .  .  . 
that’s  how  excited  the  editors  were 
about  this  remarkable  super-shine 
discovery! 

But  for  the  final  proof ...  the 
actual  living  proof  .  .  .  here  is 
just  a  brief  listing  of  the  many 
organizations  that  have  done  away 
with  old-fashioned  floor  waxes 
ONCE  AND  FOR  ALL  thanks  to  this 
dream-discovery  of  the  century! 
Office  Buildings,  Banks,  Airports 
and  Train  stations  where  constant 
crowds  tramp  across  the  floors. 
Public  Schools  where  children’s 
scuffing  feet  used  to  make  floor- 
waxing  a  day  to  day  chore.  Bowler- 
ama  Bowling  Alleys,  to  keep  their 
alleys  constantly  shined.  Ocean 
Going  steamships,  to  keep  their 
decks  glistening  new.  Nite  Club 
dance  floors  for  long-lasting  mirror- 
bright  finishes.  Over  1000  other 
public  and  private  institutions  that 
have  at  long  last  said  goodbye  to 
out-dated  floor  waxing  NOW  AND 
FOREVER! 


a  limited  number  of  MINI-SHINE 
POLISHERS  available  for  public  re¬ 
lease.  Therefore,  all  orders  will  be  filled 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Once  .^ 
our  supply  is  exhausted  we  will  ,  be 
forced  to  withdraw  this  offer.  So  to  take 
advantage  of  this  free-trial  opportunity 
send  the  no-risk  coupon  today !  § 

mini-shine  CO.,  9  East  45th  Street,  ^ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  j.' 


GIFT  BONUS  THIS  WEEK  ONLY 

Yes,  if  you  order  your  MINI-SHINE  floor 
polisher  immediately  we  will  also  send  you 
at  no  extra  cost  the  new  1958  model  FURNI- 
SHINE  unit  that  ends  furniture  waxing  FOR- 
E'VER!  Simply  glide  this  handy  polishing 
invention  over  your  chairs  and  tables  ...  it 
coats  them  with  a  liigh-lustre,  protective  film 
that’ll  last  for  months  at  a  time.  FURNI- 
SHINE  will  soon  be  released  to  sell  at  $2.00 
— but  if  you  take  advantage  of  this  FREE- 
TRIAL  offer,  it’s  yours  as  a  gift.  BUT  THIS 
FREE-GIFT  OFFER  IS  GOOD  THIS  WEEK 
ONLY  — YOU  MUST  ACT  NOW!  See  free- 
trial  coupon  at  right. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

ENDS  ONE  WEEK  FROM  TODAY 


MINI-SHINE 

COMES  TO  YOU 
COMPLETE  WITH 
FREE  3-YEAR  SERV¬ 
ICE  GUARANTEE 
PLUS  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER'S  WARRAN- 
TY-YOUR  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  OF  A  FINE 
PRECISION-MADE 
PRODUCT. 


Here’s  MINI-SHINE  in  Action!  Now  enjoy  bright 
polished  floors  WITHOUT  WAXING,  thanks  to  amaz¬ 
ing  new  MINI-SHINE.  Polishes  a  lO'xlO'  floor  in  less 
than  5  minutes ...  NO  MORE  SCRUBBING,  EITHER. 
To  clean  your  MINI-SHINE  finish,  just  damp-mop  . . . 
that’s  all.  PERFECT  FOR  ALL  TYPE  FLOORS  — 
LINOLEUM,  WOOD,  VINYL,  TILE,  ETC. 


MINI-SHINE  COMPANY,  Dept.  R  N 
9  East  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  my  MINI-SHINE  FLOOR  POLISHER  right  aivay, 
with  this  understanding:  IF  MINI-SHINE  does  not  do  all  you 
claim  .  .  .  if  it  doesn’t  save  me  time,  work  and  money  .  .  .  if  it 
doesn’t  end  floor  waxing  and  floor  scrubbing  forever  .  .  .  then 
you  will  refund  my  money  immediately. 


Q  I  enclose  $3.98  on  money- 
back  guarantee.  (I  save  56c 
in  handling  and  C.  0.  D. 
charges) 


□  SAVE  MORE!  Order  two  for 
only  $6.96  and  save  $1.00 
plus  56c  postage. 


NAME - — - 

ADDRESS - - - - 

CITY -  ZONE - STATE - 

□  Send  MINI-SHINE  C.  0.  D.  I  will  pay  postman  $3.98  plus  C.  0.  0. 
and  postage.  Same  muney-back  guarantee,  of  course. 


FREE  CATALOG 
OF  PLANTS 

.  .  .  jam-packed  with  the  newest 
and  best  in  Roses,  Flowering 
shrubs,  Fruit  trees.  Berry  bushes, 
Hedges,  Vines,  Shade  and  Orna¬ 
mental  trees,  Summer  flowering 
.  many  pictured  in  full 
.  concise,  honest  descrip- 
.  helpful  planting  hints. 
Write  now  for  this  20-page  book 
that  will  help  you  make  your  home 
grounds  more  beautiful,  more  liva¬ 
ble  and  more  productive. 


bulbs 

color 

tions 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  VALESVIILE.  CONN.  EST.1830 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  OPEN  TERRITORIES 


GARDNER 


45  SPENCER  ST.,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.yTI 


SEED 

CO.,  INC. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS- 

1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

Syr.  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25:00 

RHUBARB  —  1 

yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

— 

2 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Raspberries,  Blueberries, 
Asparagus.  The  latest  and 
best  in  small  fruit  varie¬ 
ties  including:  Blaze,  Merri¬ 
mack,  Earlidawn,  Surecrop,  Strawberries. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON, 

BRADFORD,  MASS^ _ _ 

sm&evL 

4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
iree-t)'pe.  red  berries.  2  Jop.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4^^  * 

10  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2  Vi" 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Ask  for  FREE  Evergreets  Catalog  POSTVAIO 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


^^...STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
I  virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 
I  dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries. 

shrubs,  snaue  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


At  Long  Island  Potato  Meeting 

Price  Outlook.  .  .Katahdin  and  Plymouth  Recommended.  .  . 
Emphasis  on  Improved  Promotion  and  Marketing.  .  . 
Latest  in  Fungicides  and  Insecticides 

Dr.  Sawyer,  is  to  supply  200  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  140  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  140  pounds  of  potash  and  50 
pounds  of  magnesium  oxide  per  acre. 


VERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 


Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow- 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  •  o  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Free 

CATALOGUE 

and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


The  outlook  for  profitable  potato 
prices  after  July  1  is  not  too  bright, 
according  to  Dr.  Albert  E.  Mercker, 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Potato  Council,  who  spoke  at  the 
26th  Annual  Long  Island  Potato 
Growers’  Convention  in  Riverhead, 
January  28-29,  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Suffolk  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service. 

Dr.  Merker  told  the  Long  Island¬ 
ers  that  they  and  other  late  summer 
and  fall  potato  areas  should  cut  acre¬ 
age  10  per  cent  to  bring  prospective 
supplies  into  balance  with  demand. 
While  potato  consumption  appears 
to  be  on  the  upswing,  he  said  that 
this  was  being  more  than  off-set  by 
increasing  yields.  He  also  bluntly  told 
his  audience  that  potato  growers  are 
decreasing  their  returns  for  the  No.  1 
grade  by  two  to  three  million  dollars 
annually  through  the  shipment  of 
the  lower  grades  to  market. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  U.  S.  potato  grade  stan¬ 
dards,  as  recommended  by  the  USD  A, 
the  convention  of  nearly  300  growers 
unanimously  voted  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  grade  changes.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Long  Islanders  that  the 
potato  industry  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  out  the  new  grade 
specifications  on  an  experimental 
basis  during  the  1958  shipping  season 
before  they  are  adopted  on  a  perman¬ 
ent  basis. 

Katahdins,  Kennebecs,  and  Cobblers 

In  discussing  new  potato  varieties, 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Sawyer  of  the  L.  I. 
Vegetable  Research  Farm  said  that 
he  considered  the  Katahdin  potato 
variety  to  be  a  very  good  all-around 
variety  for  the  Island.  He  suggested 
trying  the  new  Plymouth  variety  on 
a  small  scale  as  an  early  variety  to 
replace  Cobblers  and  said  that  the 
Kennebec  variety  is  another  which 
should  be  tried  out  more,  especially 
for  sale  to  processors  for  chipping 
purposes.  Dr.  Sawyer  spoke  highly  of 
the  new  Merrimack  variety  as  being 
the  best  keeper  in  storage,  but  point¬ 
ed  out  that  it  only  yields  about  three- 
quarters  as  much  at  Katahdin  on  the 
average. 

In  discussing  how  Long  Island  grow¬ 
ers  could  reduce  costs  and  improve 
market  quality,  the  research  farm 
scientist  recommended  planting  either 
small  whole  tubers  or  seed  of  a  size 
which  would  not  have  to  be  split 
more  than  once.  In  his  opinion,  the 
minimum  size  of  cut  seed  should 
not  be  less  than  IV2  ounces.  He 
recommended  planting  only  certified 
seed  potatoes  which  had  had  their 
rest  period  broken  by  holding  at  a 
warm  temperature  for  several  days 
so  that  the  sprouts  were  beginning 
to  show.  An  8-to  10-inch  spacing  be¬ 
tween  seed  pieces  produced  the  best 
yields  of  high  quality  potatoes  ac¬ 
cording  to  Research  Farm  tests.  Po- 


FRUIT  GROWERS! 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  spring’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


JJi  tatoes  planted  during  May  produced 
the  best  storapge  quality  under  Long 
Island  conditions. 

Sound  fertilizer  practice  for  po¬ 
tatoes  on  Long  Island,  according  to 


STRAWBERRIES 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
Evergreen  Ave./  Salisbury/  Maryland 

trees  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 

BJITICIID  AA  e  la  14  Day*  From  Our  Preplanted 
[WLjIIKUU  lu  3  Ready-to-Grow  Trays.  3  for  $4.50 
express  charges  collect.  Spawn  plus  newest  manureless 
growing  methocs.  $1.00  ppd.  Free  literature  gladly. 
LUXOR  CO.  RNY,  641  So.  19th  St.,  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 

8 


One  method  of  supplying  this  amount 
of  plant  food  is  to  apply  one  ton  of 
7-7-7  fertilizer  per  acre  at  planting 
tie  and  then  sidedress  with  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  at  the  first 
cultivation. 

A  Potato  Salesman-Ambassador 

Malcolm  MacDonald,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Long  Island  Farm 
Bureau,  proposed  that  Long  Island 
growers  should  consider  taxing  them¬ 
selves  to  raise  money  for  publicizing 
Long  Island  potatoes,  especially  for 
research  on  marketing  problems.  He 
advised,  if  this  plan  is  carried  out, 
that  part  of  the  funds  be  used  to 
employ  a  marketing  expert  to  keep 
growers  better  informed  concerning 
the  marketing  situation.  During  the 
period  between  shipping  seasons  the 
marketing  specialist  could  serve  as 
a  “good-will  ambassador”  in  contact¬ 
ing  buyers,  especially  chain  store 
outlets.  He  also  recommended  the 
setting  up  of  a  grower  committee 
to  work  on  grading  and  handling 
practices,  study  market  conditions 
and  to  confer  with  dealers  and  chain 
store  buyers. 

Walter  Stark  of  Riverhead,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  L.  1.  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  better  and  more  uniform 
grading.  He  pointed  out  that  Long 
Islands  once  brought  a  premium, 
as  they  were  the  best  potatoes,  but 
competing  areas  have  improved  their 
grading  and  quality  greatly.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  Long  Island  will 
eventually  have  to  ship  mostly  washed 
and  sized  potatoes  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  competition  from  other  areas. 
He  said  that  the  “Empire  State  Red 
Label  Brand”  had  met  with  excellent 
reception  during  the  past  shipping 
season. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Cetas  of  the  L.  1. 
Vegetable  Reseai’ch  Farm  advocated 
the  planting  of  only  certified  seed 
potatoes  as  the  best  means  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  ring  rot  disease.  Dr.  Maurie 
Semel  of  the  L.  1.  Vegetable  Research 
Farm  reported  on  new  insecticides  to 
control  potato  insects.  He  said  that 
methoxychlor  at  two  to  three  pounds 
of  the  50  per  cent  wettable  powder 
per  acre  will  control  resistant  Colo¬ 
rado  potato  beetles,  if  dieldrin  or 
endrin  fails  to  kill  the  bug.  Thimet, 
guthion,  dilox  and  sevin  show  prom¬ 
ise  as  potato  insecticides,  but  have  not 
yet  received  label  approval.  He  advo¬ 
cated  applications  of  DDT  late  in 
the  growing  season  for  the  control 
of  corn  borers  and  black  cutworms. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  an 
even  larger  convention  next  year  with 
the  added  attraction  of  a  large  trade 
exhibit.  It  is  the  writer’s  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  the  1958  Long  Island 
Potato  Growers’  Convention  will  have 
tremendous  influence  on  improving 
the  quality,  grading  and  marketing 
of  Long  Island  potatoes. 

Walter  G.  Been 


I -III 

Paul  Lutz 

That  gladioli  can  he  well  weeded  by  chemicals  is  shown  in  pictures  taken 
last  June  in  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.  Application  of  three  pounds  of 
diuron  (Karmex  DW)  on  May  7  to  the  plot  at  right  controlled  the  weeds 

completely. 


1958 

FARM  SE8D  CATALOG 

Complete  line  of  Farm  Seeds: 
Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Barley,  Hybrid 
Corn,  Open  Pollinated  Corn,  etc. 

WRITE 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 
101  Meade  Ave.  Hanover,  Pa. 


WATER 


FOR  tubs,  pools 

and  PONDS 

IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

WATER  B-t  950  Front  St. 
jLUViUlTl  GARDENS  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  426, _ BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Etc. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  you. 
All  freshly-dug  stock.  Before 
placing  your  order,  ask  for  our 
free  catalog,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  descriptions,  Illustrations, 
planting  and  cultural  directions. 
Write  today.  BUNTINGS’ 
NURSERIES.  INC.,  BOX  28. 
SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 

Chernet,  peart,  plumt,  nut  trtet,  itrawbarrlM.  blut- 
berritt,  dwarf  fruit  treu.  Grapevine*  lOc.  Shrubi, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  rotes  25e  up.  QualVty  stoek 
ean’t  be  told  lower.  Writ*  tor  FREE  color  cataloo  and 
S2  FREE  bonus  Information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO..  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

TRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  detcrlblog  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-5ai,  Allen,  Md. 


FREE 


Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage. 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 

Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  684. _ GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

SWEET  CORN  SEED  J 

'  Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading  5 
'  varieties.  Years  of  experience  producing  , 

I  fine  seed  for  the  market  and  home  grower.  ' 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  descriptive  list. 

Huntington  Brothers 

BOX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  $5.00 
WE  will  ship  PREPAID  —  2  year  Seedlings  —  50 
BLUE  and  50  NORWAY  SPRUCE;  50  AUSTRIAN 
and  50  SCOTCH  PINE.  Also  Spcc-al  Offer  100  BLUE 
SPRUCE  or  100  CANADA  HEMLOCKS  3  yr.  3-5-in. 
only  $5.00  Prepaid.  UNADILLA  NURSERY, 
_ JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK _ 

STRAWBERRIES:  Exciting  New  Sport  Variety  and 
Othere,  BULBS,  SEEDS,  Etc.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R..D.  2,  ,  BANGOR,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  COMPANY 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8.  MARYLAND 

FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  Varieties:  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  74  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

20  Quality  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  Prepared 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  PAYS  WELL 
FREE  SURPLUS  LIST  —  48th  Year  Specials, 
Christmas  Trees,  Baby-Landscape  Evergreens. 
LOW  PRICED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
UNADILLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

- ; -  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers.  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co..  Rochelle  315,  III. 


■TREE  TIPS- 


Published  Twice  Yearly  to  Help  You  Grow  Quality 
CHRISTMAS  TREES 
Free:  “TREE  TIPS’’  Seedling  List 
Write  DENTON  NURSERY,  R  I,  CONNEAUT,  OHIO 
CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES:  2  to  4  ft.  2  yr.  old 
trees  on.y  95c  ea.  postpaid.  Growing  Quality  Blight 
Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  more  than  20  years. 
A.  W.  Ruhl  Nurseymen,  922  W.  Maple,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

-  “J  E  R  S  E  Y’’  R  H  U  B  A  R~B  - 

ROOTS  OF  THE  NEW  RHUBARB  Introduced  by 
Prof.  Schermerhorn  of  Rutgers  University.  Write  for 
prices.  C.  H.  STEELMAN  FRUIT  NURSERY. 

R.  D.  No.  3,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 


For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  «- 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for'  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY, 

R.  D.  3, _ CLEARFIELD,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRYS:  RED,  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS.  NEW  YORK 
EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY.  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocki. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Requirements  of  Systemics 


A  chemical  that  is  to  be  success¬ 
fully  used  for  its  systemic  effect  must 
meet  these  four  requirements:  1.  It 
must  be  ot  such  character  that  the 
plant  or  animal  can  absorb  it  in  rela¬ 
tively  large  amounts;  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  insect  mortality.  2.  It 
must  not  be  toxic  or  injurious  to  the 
subjects  treated.  3.  It  must  be  toxic 
to  the  insects,  mites,  or  other  organ¬ 
isms  that  are  to  be  controlled.  4. 
It  must  leave  no  residue  in  the  plant 
or  fruit  or  in  the  meat  of  animals. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number 
of  spray  chemicals  that  meet  these 
requirements.  While  many  insecti¬ 
cides  possess  the  quality  of  absorben¬ 
cy  in  slight  degree,  their  killing 
action  is  not  generally  due  to  this 
fact.  Oils,  sulfurs,  and  some  of  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  serve  as 
examples  of  this  group.  Benzene  hex- 
achloride  has  been  shown  to  have 
sufficient  systemic  action  to  affect 
some  insects. 


The  Story  of  Systemics 


SYSTEMIC  insecticide  is  a 
chemical  compound  which 
when  applied  externally  or 
internally  to  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  is  capable  of  being 
absorbed  and  translocated. 
Other  parts  of  the  plant  or 
animal  are  made  toxic  by  the  presence 
of  the  compound  and  are  thus  capable 
of  causing  death  to  insects  and  other 
organisms  feeding  on  them.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  chemicals,  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  possess  this  capability;  there 
are  systemic  fungicides,  insecticides 
and  seed  treatments,  all  of  farm  value. 
Fertilizers  are  necessarily  systemic, 
and  they  derive  their  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  from  this  property.  There  are 
also  chemicals  with  systemic  prop¬ 
erties  harmful  to  plants  and  injurious 
to  animals  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  used  in  agriculture  except  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  noxious  weeds  and 
other  organisms. 

The  systemic  material  is  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  tree  or  plant  through 
the  vascular  systems  of  phloem  and 
xylem  tissues.  The  phloem  is  located 
in  the  bark  just  outside  the  cambium 
layer;  most  botanists  consider  it  the 
system  by  which  downward-moving 
solutions  are  carried.  The  xylem  tis¬ 
sue  is  located  inside  the  cambium  in 
the  woody  tissue,  and  it  carries,  for 
the  most  part,  upward-bound  solu¬ 
tions.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  upward  movement  in  the  phloem 
and  downward  movement  in  the 
xylem  may  also  occur.  These  systems 
are  not  of  open  tubes  but  rather  of 
specialized  cells  that  provide  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  water  and  water 
solutions  within  plant  or  tree.  Move¬ 
ment  from  cell  to  cell  within  the 
systems  and  to  other  adjacent  cells 
is  by  osmosis,  i.e.,  by  penetration  of 
the  cell  membranes  occurring  when 
solutions  of  different  densities  but 
in  the  same  solvent  (i.e.  water)  are 
involved. 

Systemics  were  discovered  many 
years  ago  when  it  was  found  that 
certain  chemicals  in  solution  could 
be  injected  and  absorbed  by  plants 
and  trees.  Some  of  these  were  bene¬ 
ficial  while  others  wei’e  harmful.  The 
concept  of  chemotherapy,  or  internal 
treatment,  of  plants  and  trees  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects  came  from  this.  Drilling  holes  in 
trees  and  filling  them  with  chemi¬ 
cals  comprised  one  of  the  fii*st  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  use  of  the  principle. 
Later  it  was  found  that  certain  chem¬ 
icals  placed  about  the  roots  of  plants 
were  absorbed  and  that  they  affected 
insect  infestations.  The  development 
of  the  science  of  hydroponics,  which 
is  the  growing  of  plants  in  water 
supplied  with  nutrients,  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  this  work.  Following  this,  it 
was  noted  that  materials  sprayed  on 
the  plants  produced  much  the  same 
reaction.  Recently,  animals  have  also 
been  listed  as  subjects  for  chemo¬ 
therapy. 


When  we  speak  positively  of  sys¬ 
temic  insecticides,  we  usually  think 
of  the  materials  known  as  organic 
phosphates.  These  include  parathion, 
demeton  (Systox),  malathion,  TEPP, 
and  others.  Some  compounds  in  this 
group  which  do  not  hydrolize  or 
break  down  rapidly  in  water  may  be 
absorbed  in  plant  or  animal  tissue 
and  thus  become  systemic  in  action. 
.41most  any  organophosphorus  com¬ 
pound  may.  at  certain  times  and  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  have  some 
systemic  effect.  Only  those  organic 
phospates  that  hydrolize  slowly  and 
are  absorbed  rapidly,  however,  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  true  systemic. 

The  Four  Classes  of  Systemics 

Several  such  materials  are  now 
known,  but,  even  in  this  limited 
group,  different  compounds  may  have 
widely  different  characteristics  and 
capacities.  Because  of  this,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  be  separated  in¬ 


to  at  least  four  different  groups.  The 
first  group  might  be  called  the  long 
lasting  systemics.  This  term  is  rela¬ 
tive  since  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  .systemic  is  effective  may 
be  no  longer  than  two  weeks.  OMPA, 
which  is  sold  under  trade  names  such 


as  Schradan,  Pestox  III,  and  Sytam,  is 
a  representative  of  this  group.  A 
better  known  material,  also  in  this 
class,  is  demeton,  or  Systox.  These 
compounds  have  been  approved  for 
use  on  apples  and  other  fruits.  Systox 
.(Continued  on  following  page) 


Systemic  insecticides  have  particular  advantage  in  spreading  to  all  reaches 
of  trees  which  might  not  be  covered  by  actual  spray.  Even  on  these  topped 
peach  trees,  the  systemics  are  especially  effective  against  mites  and  aphids. 


Rampaging  Weather  can’t  touch 
these  “Plowed-in”  Telephone  Wires! 

No  doubt  you’ve  seen  one  of  these  “plows”  in  your 
own  community.  For  in  recent  years  we’ve  buried  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  telephone  wire  and  cable  in  the  rural 
areas  we  serve— more  than  200  miles  last  year  alone. 

The  tearing  fingers  of  winter’s  ice  and  summer’s  hur¬ 
ricanes  can’t  reach  underground  telephone  wire.  It’s 
safe,  too,  from  many  other  hazards  of  overhead  wire. 

So  we  intend  to  bury  more  and  more  of  it  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  a  result,  your  telephone  service  will  grow 
steadily  in  dependability  and  usefulness. 


Your  telephone  company  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
ways  and  means  to  keep  your  telephone  service  in¬ 
creasing  in  value  to  you.  And  to  keep  its  price  low  so 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  bargains 
in  your  family  budget. 


TELEPHONE  CABLES  buried  on  your  property?  Know  where 
they  are?  If  not,  please  get  in  touch  with  the  telephone 
repair  service  before  you  start  your  spring  plowing.  A 
plowshare  in  seconds  can  cause  damage  that  might  take 
many  hours  to  repair— and  in  the  process  deprive  you  and 
your  neighbors  of  telephone  service. 
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SEE  THE  POWER! 


Power,  power,  and  more  power  — 
that’s  the  story  on  these  all-new 
Ohver  tractors.  You  see  the  power  in 
every  hne,  and  every  line  is  new! 
New  from  grill  to  drawbar — even  the 
numbers  are  new,  so  advanced  are 
these  ’58  Olivers  over  anything  that 
has  gone  before. 

You’ll  find  not  alone  the  look  of 
power,  but  power  everywhere  you 
look!  New  engine  power  up  forward 
. . .  new  traction  power  behind . . .  new 
booster  power  in  every  working 
speed.  Power  steering,  power-spaced 
wheels. 

But  drop  in  at  your  dealer’s,  look 
them  over,  see  if  you  don’t  agree: 
Ohver  is  your  buy  for  ’58 — for  mighty 
powerful  reasons! 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


^•FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY'* 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the 
Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


See  the  New 
OLIVER  TRACTORS 


NEW  POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE 

This  new  down-shift  gives  you  two 
speeds  in  every  gear.  12  forward 
speeds  in  all.  When  the  going  gets 
tough,  just  flick  the  lever  and  you’re 
geared  down  for  emergency  power. 
Available  on  the  770  and  880. 


NEW  POWER-TRACTION  HITCH 

You’ll  feel  its  powerful  "bear- 
down”  action  when  your  tools  hit 
heavy  soil.  Spring  latches  make  for 
fast  snap-on  hitching — 3-point 
equipment  on  all  types,  all  makes. 
Available  on  the  770  and  880. 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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proximity  to  them.  Thimet  has  been 
especially  effective  in  this  manner. 
The  fourth  group  is  a  more  recent 
development  and  may  be  designated 
as  animal  treatments.  These  may  be 
either  administered  internally  or  ap¬ 
plied  externally.  Trolene  or  ET-57 
is  usually  administered  to  cattle  in 
the  form  of  a  large  pill,  capsule,  or 
bolus  by  means  of  a  balling  gun.  One 
of  the  materials  sprayed  on  animals 
is  Bayer  2199  or  Co  ral.  The  purpose 
in  any  event  is  to  rid  the  cattle  of 
warbles  and  other  pests.  These  mater¬ 
ials  must  have  a  low  toxicity  for  mam¬ 
mals  but  retain  their  toxicity  for  in¬ 
sects.  They  are  now  in  commercial 
use. 

Two  Killing  Actions 

Publicity  on  systemic  insecticides 
and  miticides  frequently  misleads  be¬ 
cause  it  always  stresses  the  systemic 
action  of  killing.  This  has  led  many 
people  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  mites  or  insects 
are  killed.  Actually,  present-day  sys- 
temics  kill  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
act  as  contact  insecticides  or  miticides 
and,  second,  they  kill  by  means  of 
their  systemic  action.  For  example, 
a  very  definite  contact  action  oc¬ 
curs  when  demeton  is  used  against 
mites;  almost  all  of  the  motile  forms 
are  killed  at  once.  However,  eggs  of 
the  mites  hatch  and,  when  the  young 
start  to  feed,  they  are  also  killed  by 
the  translocated  poison  in  the  foliage. 
When  Phosdrin  is  used  against  the 
red-banded  leaf  roller,  contact  action 
is  even  more  pronounced.  In  the 
treatment  of  animals,  the  systemic 
action  is  very  important  when  the 
material  is  administered  internally. 

Unfortunately,  mites  and  insects 
can  develop  resistance  to  systemic 
materials  as  well  as  to  regular  spray 
chemicals.  This  usually  occurs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  continuous  use  of  any 
one  material  against  the  same  pest 
in  the  same  location.  Resistance  is 
likely  to  appear  much  sooner  in  a 
species,  such  as  the  European  red 
mite,  that  has  great  and  rapid  re¬ 
productive  powers.  Avoidance  of  this 
difficulty  lies  largely  in  using  a  di¬ 
versified  spray  program  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  spray  materials. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that 
once  a  poison  is  inside  the  plant  it 
will  be  there  for  a  long  time.  This 
is  not  true.  Disintegration  of  the 
systemic  starts  soon  after  entry  and 
proceeds  at  different  rates.  The  length 
of  life  of  a  poison  in  edible  materials 
is  very  important  to  the  health  of 
consumers,  and  no  chemical  is  ap¬ 
proved  for  use  unless  this  has  been 
definitely  established.  We  have  the 
ruling  that  Systox,  for  example,  may 
not  be  sprayed  on  apples  within  21 
days  of  harvest.  Similar  rulings  are 
in  effect  regarding  the  treatment  of 
animals  used  for  meat. 

In  many  ways  the  future  of  sys¬ 
temic  insecticides  appears  bright. 
Much  work  is  being  done  with  prom¬ 
ising  materials,  and  new  products  are 
being  produced.  While  many  points 
must  still  be  clarified,  increasing  use 
of  the  systemic  insecticides  is  almost 
a  certainty.  C.  R.  Outright 


Experience  is  the  name  everyone 
gives  to  his  mistakes.  —  Oscar  Wilde, 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan. 


“Listen,  go  easy  about  it  being 
simple  a  CHILD  can  operate  it — 
got  other  things  to  do  this  Sumrncrl'’ 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Future  for  New  York 
Tomatoes 

Canners  and  processors  want  a 
“better  colored  tomato”  suitable  for 
catsup,  juice  and  sauce,  Philip  Minges 
of  Cornell  University’s  vegetable 
crops  department  declares,  and  it  is 
in  the  growers’  interest  to  produce 
a  tomato  that  matures  earlier  with 
more  tonnage  per  acre.  Fearful  that 
California  can  put  New  York  right 
out  of  the  processing-tomato  business 
— they  average  18  tons  of  tomatoes 
per  acre  out  there  while  New  York 
State  last  year  did  well  to  make 
eight,  Minges  hopes  that  Empire  grow¬ 
ers  can  double  their  yields  in  the  next 
five  years.  He  is  certain  there  is  a 
market  for  the  Northeast’s  quality 
tomatoes. 

Plants  should  be  set  more  closely, 
he  says,  with  only  seven  to  10  square 
feet  apiece.  There  is  a  need  for  im¬ 
proved  plants,  too;  “overhaul  of  cur¬ 
rent  growing  practices”  may  be  in 
order,  and  perhaps  dii'ect  seeding  in 
plant  beds,  field  seeding,  or  use  of 
outdoor-started  plants  should  be  tried 
he  says.  Tomatoes  should  be  set  only 
on  deep  and  well-drained  soils.  Ir¬ 
rigation,  Minges  suggests,  will  be  well 
worthwhile.  The  variety  preferred 
for  canning  is  Fireball,  “by  far  the 
best  early  tomato  we  have  now”.  But 
its  foliage  diseases  must  be  controlled 
to  get  top  yields.  An  early  maturing 
sort.  Fireball  could  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  necessarily  too-late  harvest. 
New  York  growers  left  some  50  per 
cent  of  their  canning  tomatoes  in  the 
fields  last  season. 

Two  New  Peaches  in 
New  Jersey 

Goldgem  and  Summerqueen  are  the 
names  of  new  peach  varieties  for 
New  Jersey.  Both  fi’eestone,  they 
have  been  undergoing  test  for  some 
years  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Goldgem  is  a 
large,  yellow-fleshed  fruit  ripening 
with  Golden  Jubilee,  i.  e.,  between 
Jerseyland  and  Triogem.  Growing  on 
a  vigorous  tree,  the  peach  resembles 
Newday  in  color  and  texture.  Sum¬ 
merqueen  ripens  along  with  Sun- 
high,  but  it  is  less  susceptible  to 
bacterial  spot.  The  fruit  is  large, 
well-colored  and  firm.  The  variety’s 
large  and  showy  flowers  have  imper¬ 
fect  pollen,  however,  and  are  produc¬ 
tive  only  where  cross-pollination  con¬ 
ditions  are  good. 


White  Pine  and  Red 
Cedar 

In  your  latest  Farm  Work  Shop 
column  you  recommend  Oregon  red 
cedar  shigles. 

Here  is  a  photograph — with  our 
orchards  in  the  background — of  the 
longest  single  span  bridge  in  our 
country,  over  the  Schuylkill  River 
near  Reading,  Pa.  Unfortunately,  it 
collapsed  a  few  years  ago  because 
some  of  the  shingles  began  to  deteri¬ 
orate,  but  most  of  them  were  in  good 
condition.  These  were  white  pine 
shingles  and  they  were  at  least  80 
years  old,  perhaps  more.  I  am  sure 
they  would  outlast  any  shingles  from 
Oregon.  John  Rick 


1.  Where  did  the  first  Biblical  cow¬ 


boy  live? 

2.  How  many  brothers  did  he  have? 

3.  Which  of  his  brothers  was  the 
originator  of  musical  instruments? 

4.  Who  was  his  grandfather? 

5.  Who  was  his  mother? 

6.  Which  of  his  brothers  was  the 
first  instructor  in  metals? 

7.  Who  was  his  father? 

8.  What  musical  instruments  did  his 
brother  invent? 

9.  Who  was  his  sister? 

10.  Who  was  he? 

(Answers  on  Pafe  24) 
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FEEL  THE  POWER! 


Drive  the  New 
OLIVER  TRACTORS 


POWER  STEERING,  POWERJUSTER  WHEELS 

Power  steering  available  on  all 
models  (especially  desirable  with 
front-end  equipment.  Powerjuster 
(optional  on  all  models)  sets  wheel 
tread  to  match  the  job. 


I 


THE  BIG  POWER,  IN  THREE  NEW  MODELS 

See  the  5-6  plow  950,  the  6-plow 
990,  and — mightiest  of  all — the  995 
Lugmatic  (with  GM  diesel).  Lug- 
matic  features  the  amazing  new 
torque  converter  that  increases  pull 
power  over  100%. 


What  a  powerful  surprise  awaits  you 
when  you  take  the  wheel  of  a  brand- 
new  Oliver!  Turn  the  starter  key... 
feel  that  engine  leap  alive.  And  leap 
is  the  word— ’58  has  brought  some 
big  boosts  in  horsepower. 

Now  to  the  field.  Test  that  easy 
steering,  those  powerful  brakes.  Mar¬ 
vel  at  the  smoothness  of  this  new 
6-cylinder  power... the  way  your 
plows  take  hold . . .  the  sudden  surge 
of  strength  when  you  call  on  the 
•  Power-Booster  Drive. 

New?  There’s  nothing  newer!  And 
Oliver  brings  you  this  new  kind  of 
power  in  your  choice  of  fuels,  your 
choice  of  models — from  the  2-3  plow 
550  to  the  mighty  995. 

See  the  power,  feel  the  power — see 
your  Ohver  Dealer! 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the 
Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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•  Clips  3  acres  of  pasture  an  hr. 

•  Pull-type,  direct  drive  rotary 


Mows  close  to  fences.  Maneuvers  easily. 
Slip  clutch  absorbs  shocks,  protects 
tractor  and  mower.  Single,  free-swing¬ 
ing  blade.  Working  parts  enclosed. 
Safe,  heavy  duty.  Available  as  mounted 
model  also.  One  of  many  Wood’s 
rotaries  (mounted  or  pull-type)  for 
every  mowing,  shredding  job. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

- 1 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.,  CO.  I 

11803  South  4th  Street,  •  Oregon,  III.  | 

Nome .  i 

Address,. . . .  I 

"  I 

Town . . . State .  ’ 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 


Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 
Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 
Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDAIF  MONUMENT  CO. 
DEPT.  682,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


WEW‘TREE*PTONTE'R 


^%rest<Vieui  TANDEM  PLANTER 

Eosy«  Low  Cost  Planting  of  Liners^ 
i  PotM  Stodc,  etc.  Rugged— 3  point 
hitcli »  for  any  terrain.  No  plont 
-damoge  better  survhfol. 

FREE  LHerahire.  Deolers  Invited. 
’  Dept.  RN,  GERMANIA,  PBINA. 

FORESTVIEW' EVERGREEN  NURSERY 


SPRING  EVERGREEN 
BARGAIN 


5  YEAR  OLD 
COLORADO 


B  L  U  E  ea 

SPRUCE  A  (VJlsotr'loj 

■  rv  W  ^  .A,  (JI8.00  for  20) 

NORTHERN  GROWN,  BUSHY  TREES 


These  trees  are  so  beautiful  youMI  hardly  believe 
your  eyts  when  you  see  them  delivered  at  your  door 
this  Spring.  Not  tiny  seedlings  .but  choice  hcavy- 
rocted,  densely  branched  5-year  old  trees.  WILL 
ADD  REAL  BEAUTY  AND  VALUE  TO  YOUR 
YARD  FOR  YEARS  TO  COME.  Every  tree  is 
northern  grown,  extra  nice,  well-shaped.  Planting 
instructions  included.  Postage  paid  on  prepaid 
orders.  C.O.D.’s  welcome  with  25“b  advance  de¬ 
posit.  Limited  offer — so  please  write  today.  Five 
trees  lor  $5.00.  Orders  for  less  than  5  are  $1.25 
per  tree — minimum  order  two  trees.  The  more  you 
order,  the  more  you  save — 10  trees  for  $9.50.  20 
fer  $18.  Delivered  at  the  proper  planting  time. 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  on  arrival  if  you 
are  not  lOO'’.  satisfied  simply  return  for  money  back. 


FAMILY  GARDENS  NURSERY  SALES  CO., 
DEPT.  160914,  SKOKIE,  ILL.  (Formerly  located 
in  Downers  Grove.  III.) 

(  )  2  for  $2.50— $1.25  ea.  (  )  5  for  $5.  —  $1.  ea. 
(  )  10  for  $9.50— 95c  ea.  (  )  20  for  $18— 90C  ea. 

Print  Name . 


Address 


City 


Zone .  State 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson, 
Sparkle.  Fairfax.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Em¬ 
pire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock  $3.00  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  Streamliner  and  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  post  paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

-  CHRISTMAS  TREE  - 

SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
PINES,  SPRUCES.  FIRS  —  Quality  stock  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  white  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
Write  for  price  list  and  shearing  bulletin.  ECCLES 
NURSERIES,  Box  65,  Dept.  Y,  Rl M  ERSBU RG,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1958  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM,  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 


LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 
COSMETICS,  EXTRACTS.  HOUSEHOLD 
SUPPLIES.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 
LARKIN  3,  BUFFALO  10,  NEW  YORK 


FACTORY  PRICES 


ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS,  STALLS,  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS, 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG., 

COMPANY,  MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 

BABY  EVERGREENS;  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  List  Free.  NEUNER’S  NURSERY. 
368  EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  And  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  FREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You'll  gave  with  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


i  UNIVERSAT  STEEfSILO  CO.  i 

I  Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 

_ I 


I 

{Name _ 

I 

I  Address. 

I 

•  City _ 
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latateam...  ^ 
claais  20  acres  a  day' 

That’s  really  making  hay!  You  can  do  it  too 
with  easy-running,  power-saving  Chop-All 
.  .  .  and  Gehl’s  new  PTO  Forage  Box.  And, 
these  two  rugged  hay-making  tools  can  save 
you  more  than  $1000  over  competitive  makes. 
Ask  any  Gehl  dealer  for  proof.  Write  for 
FREE  Forage  Box 
Plans. 


GEHL 

PRONOUNCE  IT  "GAlE 


Send  coupon  now — 
get  the  full  story. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  MC-2010,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Send  information  on  Hoy  Pick-Up 
Chop- All,  and  Automolic  PTO 
Foroge  Box.  □ 

I’d  like  to  tee  the  new  Gehl  color  movie  LJ 
Check  if  for  tchool  uie  □ 

Nome .  .  I—..— 


you  can’t  beat 
Gehl’s  lower  price 


Addrett- 


_Acres  Formed. 
Stale 


Whither  Orchard  Spraying 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 


market  for  apples,  that  chemicals 
are  just  another  part  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  steady  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  many  successful  sprays. 

Are  We  Spoiling  Quality?  Ar- 
senicals  and  sulfur  are  known  to  de¬ 
press  color  and  finish;  such  materials 
as  dichlone  and  ovex  can  harm 
finish  of  delicate  varieties,  too.  Fer- 
bam  leads  to  russeting  of  Yellow  De¬ 
licious.  Mitox  causes  serious  lenticel 
spotting  of  Red  Delicious,  and  glyo- 
din-lead  arsenate  has  given  trouble 
on  many  varieties.  Chemicals  most 
frequently  producing  off-  or  poor 
flavor  are  benzene  hexachloride  and 
toxaphene.  Caution  must  be  taken  in 
applying  any  of  the  highly  odorifer¬ 
ous  pesticides  too  near  harvest.  But 
some  25  chemicals  used  in  pest  con¬ 
trol  produce  fruit  of  excellent  quality 
while  others  produce  fruit,  well — not 
quite  so  good.  The  px’oblem  is  of 
degree  and  whether  or  not  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  of  practical  significance. 
We  have  the  ever-present  variety 
question,  too:  the  chemical  or  combin¬ 
ation  of  them  that  affects  the  flavor 
of  one  may  not  affect  another. 

Are  We  Reducing  Yields?  The 
answer  here  is  generally  “No”.  Many 
new  compounds  are  actually  increas¬ 
ing  yields.  The  carbamates,  dinitros 
and  parathion  contain  nitrogen;the 
phosphates  contain  an  element  the 
plant  can  use,  too,  so  that  in  many 
instances  we  are  feeding  the  trees 
by  the  insecticide-fungicide  combina¬ 
tions.  Yields  will  be  adversely  affec¬ 
ted — so  will  quality — if  mites  are  not 
controlled  or  if  they  happen  to  be 
stimulted,  as  they  seem  to  be  with 
some  insecticides,  however,  A  bad 
combination  is  methoxychlor-captan 
without  a  miticide.  Plain  lead  arsen¬ 
ate  fungicide  without  something  for 
mites  is  just  as  bad.  But  we  are  not 
reducing  yields. 

What  Is  Happening  to  the  Soil? 
When  lead  arsenate  is  applied  over 

NEW,  HIGHER 


anticipated 


DIVIDEND 


Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

e 

y  AYE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Operi  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  moil  envelopes 
by  return  moil. 

Member  Federal  Depoiif  Intutance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  moil  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome.. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 
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DURHAM  Heavy  Bearing  RED  RASPBERRY  Plants. 

Also  LATHAM  and  TAYLOR  $8.00-100;  SUPER¬ 
FECTION  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $4.60-100. 
PREMIER,  ROBINSON  $3.25-100.  Virus  free  stock. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM. 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


STRAWBERRY 


free  catalogue  describes  leading  rarie- 
ties  of  strawberry  plants  and  bow  to  grow 
them.  All  virus  free  &  grown  in  fumigated 
soil.  M.  S.  Pryor,  RFD,  Salisbury,  Md. 

ardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

lUtlful  colllection  of  hardy  Mums,  20  $2.00. 

itively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
n  wanted  until  June 

iety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  1958  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 
On  cabbage,  tomato.  pepper^  And  Other 
Vegetablei  Plants.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


a  long  period,  the  soil  may  be  loaded 
with  it  to  such  an  extent  that  few 
other  plants  will  grow  after  the 
trees  are  removed.  Replants  may 
not  thrive  for  10  years  or  more. 
Continued  applications  of  sulfur  may 
produce  an  acid  condition  far  below 
the  optimum  for  good  growth.  Cor¬ 
rections  include,  of  course,  lime  and 
superphosphate,  the  latter  to  remove 
the  harmful  arsenical  residues  by 
leaching.  But  what  is  happening  with 
new  compounds?  DDT  residues  ac¬ 
cumulating  over  years  of  treatment 
may  inhibit  growth  just  the  same  as 
lead  arsenate.  Orchardists  who  have 
applied  it  since  its  introduction  may 
experience  trouble  without  realizing 
it.  The  logical  answer  to  this  sort 
of  problem  is  to  use  chemicals  which 
break  down  rapidly  after  application. 
Many  of  the  phosphates  fit  in;  they 
decompose  rapidly  and  furnish  phos¬ 
phorus  or  nitrogen  or  both.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  phospates  in  which  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  in  the  form  of  nitrite  are 
injurious  to  some  varieties.  So  re¬ 
cently,  phosphates  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  which  nitrogen  is  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  a  different  manner.  They  are 
much  safer  and  seem  all  right  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  and 
enhancement  of  soil  fertility.  An¬ 
other  phase  of  this  problem  lies  in 
the  destruction  of  natural  controls 
existing  in  ground  cover.  Often  but 
not  always,  the  difference  is  not  so 
much  in  actual  numbers  of  beneficial 
forms  as  in  the  species  involved.  .A 
rise  in  two-spotted  mites  is  easily 
demonstrated  following  use  of  chlor¬ 
inated  hydrocarbons.  Changes  in  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  grass  and 
cover  crops  may  be  partly  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  it  does  not  occur  with  lead 
arsenate  or  ryania,  two  entirely  dil- 
ferent  insecticides. 

Are  We  Killing  Ourselves  -4s 
Well  as  the  Pests?  After  many 
years  of  experimental  application  of 
the  older  pesticides,  we  learned  that 
no  chances  should  be  taken  with  any 
of  them.  Now,  with  the  new  chem¬ 
icals  this  lesson  more  than  ever  is 
valid.  Farm  labor  does  tend  to  dis¬ 
card  every  protecting  device  in  hot 
weather — who  can  blame  them? — but 
there  is  an  answer  to  this  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  tractor  cabs,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  are  now  in  operation 
in  the  Northeast.  They  have  these 
distinct  advantages:  they  allow  the 
operator  to  drive  in  any  direction 
without  getting  soaked;  they  protect 
against  cold  winds  in  Spring;  they 
allow  the  driver  to  wear  a  minimum 
of  clothing  in  hot  weather — ventila¬ 
tion  being  provided  by  windows  or 
draw  curtains  kept  open  downwind. 
Equipment  of  this  sort  is  relatively 
inexpensive  when  we  consider  the 
protection  it  affords  to  personnel. 
Residue  at  harvest  is  another  phase 
of  this  poison  problem,  of  course. 
Generally,  tolerances  and  time  inter¬ 
vals  have  been  so  carefully  ’svorked 
out  that  with  normal  rainfall  there 
is  little  danger  of  excessive  residues. 
Seemingly  just  to  make  things  dif¬ 
ficult,  however,  insects  such  as  the 
apple  maggot,  codling  moth  and  Ori¬ 
ental  fruit  moth  now  come  along  later 
and  later  and  nearer  and  nearer  to 
harvest.  Chemicals  that  disappear 
rapidly — TEPP,  malathion,  parathion 
et  al.,  ones  that  have  a  high  tolerance 
figure — or  perhaps  those  that  wash 
off  easily  with  rain  must  be  used  late 
against  them. 

What  Are  the  Prospects  for  Fu¬ 
ture  Pest-Control  Improvement? 
There  are,  of  course,  possibilities  and 
probabilities.  Right  now,  there  is  a 
real  need  for  reduction  in  the  number 
of  chemicals  necessary  to  control 
orchard  pests.  Must  the  farmer  use 
a  complete  chemical  supply?  Why 
cannot  a  single  overall  fungicide-in¬ 
secticide  be  developed?  Must  we  haie 
different  insecticides  for  curculio, 
codling  moth,  red-banded  leaf-roller, 
apple  maggot,  aphids  and  mites?  We 
do  have  promise  in  miticide-fungi* 
cides  like  glyodin  and  karathane. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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What  Sputnik  Means 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Interestingly  enough,  these  Russian 
scientists  seemed  a  bit  piqued  that 
American  scientists  were  not  citing 
their  publications,  and  they  told  us 
so.  We  replied  that  whereas  prior  to 
the  war  they  frequently  printed  sub¬ 
titles  and  summaries  in  English  with 
their  scientific  papers,  they  no  longer 
did  this  and  we  could  not  read  even 
the  titles,  so  how  could  we  cite  the 
literature?  They  replied  that  they 
would  remedy  this.  The  attitude  was 
now  one  of  seeking  recognition  in 
the  world.  Finally,  at  the  UNESCO 
Conference  on  Radio-isotopes  held 
in  Paris,  France,  this  past  Summer, 
the  Russian  scientists  were  present 
in  full  force.  Further,  their  papers 
were  printed  in  English  and  the  le¬ 
gends  on  the  lantern  slides  were  in 
English.  The  reception  given  by  the 
Russian  delegation  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  was  elaborate  and  com¬ 
plete  —  lights  blazing,  food  and  re¬ 
freshments  in  abundance,  music, 
merriment,  enthusiasm  and  spirit, 
and  yet  everything  done  with  taste 
and  elegance.  In  short,  the  attitude 
was  as  though  to  say  “Here  we  are, 
your  equals,  maybe  even  your  su- 
perioi'S.”  Those  who  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  Russian  science  for  the  last 
20  years  and.  who  have  seen  the  scien¬ 
tific  contributions  from  Russia  were 
not  surprised  at  the  launching  of 
Sputnik.  It  is  time  we  stopped  joking 
about  the  Russians  and  caricaturing 
them  humorously  and  began  examin¬ 
ing  ourselves. 

The  Relation  of  Research 

So,  we  must  take  a  new  look  at 
our  research  program  so  essential  for 
the  survival  of  our  industry.  We  must 
select  out  the  important  projects 
from  the  many  we  have  put  out  for 
study,  and  concentrate  on  them  basi¬ 
cally  and  in  an  orderly  manner  until 
something  worthwhile  is  accom¬ 
plished.  We  must  discipline  ourselves 
to  refrain  from  clogging  our  research 
machines  by  asking  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  solution  of  every  little  prob¬ 
lem.  We  must  protect  our  research 
workers  from  excessive  demands  for 
the  trouble-shooting,  service-type  re¬ 
search,  and  from  too  many  demands 
upon  their  time  at  meetings  and 
other  gatherings  which  divert  them 
from  their  task.  And  we  must  secure 
the  financial  support  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  the  equipment  and 
the  personnel  essential  to  a  research 
program  worthy  of  our  industry. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
“free  enterprise”  and  “let  well 
enough  alone”,  but  you  and  I  know 
that  this  does  not  mean  to  let  things 
go  to  the  dogs.  This  is  not  the  way 
an  enlightened  world  operates.  We 
have  copyright  laws  to  protect  the 
author;  we  have  patent  laws  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  inventor;  we  have  bank¬ 
ruptcy  laws  to  protect  the  debt- 
ridden;  we  have  pure  food  and  drug 
laws  to  protect  all  of  us;  we  have 
regulation  of  the  rates  of  public  utili¬ 
ties;  we  have  regulations  against 
monopolies;  w’e  have  regulation  of 
the  stock  exchange,  of  interest  rates, 
of  banking,  and  of  commodity  e.x- 
changes;  we  control  rights  of  way, 
access  to  highways,  zoning  of  proper¬ 
ty,  and  so  on  and  on.  All  of  this  is 
directed  at  protecting  the  weak  and 
and  of  giving  every  man  a  fair  chance 
to  live  in  reasonable  security  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  friends  and  his  loved 
ones,  and  enjoying  the  great  satis- 
taction  of  life. 

Farm  Prices  and  Public  Relations 

e  should  not  tolerate  much  long¬ 
er  the  violent  swings  in  prices  of 
perishable  commodities.  Nine-cent 
cherries  one  day  and  five-cent  ones 
the  next  is  unexcusable.  Maybe  the 
solution  lies  in  vertical  integration 
but  from  the  bottom  up,  not  from 
the  top  down.  Maybe  it  lies  in  easier 
and  larger  capital  loans  to  producers 
so  that  they  may  control  their  pro¬ 
ducts  further  along  the  way  to  mar¬ 
kets.  These  are  the  sort  of  problems 
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we  will  be  concerning  ourselves  with 
more  and  more  in  the  future. 

It  is  shocking  to  read  in  the  press 
the  distorted  statement  that  the  aver¬ 
age  subsidy  per  farmer  is  $1,000  per 
year,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  valuation  of  $20,000  per  farm 
this  represents  an  average  payment 
by  the  government  of  five  per  cent 
on  the  investment!  But  this  computa¬ 
tion  is  based  on  the  total  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  includes  many 
items  other  than  direct  help  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  like  the  association  be¬ 
tween  blind  people  and  seeing-eye 
dogs,  in  which  one  who  is  not  care¬ 
ful  could  easily  jump  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  since  seeing-eye  dogs  are 
frequently  found  with  blind  people 
it  must  be  that  seeing-eye  dogs  cause 
blindness.  Speak  to  many  city  people 
and  you  will  be  appalled  at  the  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  farmer.  Our  public  relations  are 
really  at  a  low  point. 

Somehow  we  need  to  develop  bet¬ 
ter  relations  between  ourselves  and 
the  consumer.  We  can  do  this  by 
banding  together  and  employing 
public  relations  experts  as  Australia 
fruit  growers  have  done.  Perhaps 
better  still,  those  of  us  in  areas  close 
to  our  markets  can  spend  a  little 
more  time  getting  acquainted  with 
our  consuming  public  and  building 
friends  among  them  and  satisfying 
them.  Each  one  of  us  can  do  this 
in  our  own  small  way.  If  we  did, 
the  results  would  be  overwhelming 
in  short  order.  We  must  always  re¬ 
member  that  the  consumer  controls 
our  future.  A  chain  is  a  very  poor 
instrument  with  which  to  push,  but 
it  is  a  very  excellent  instrument 
with  which  to  pull!  Only  when  the 
purchaser  removes  an  item  from  the 
shelf  does  he  set  the  chain  in  motion 
that  reaches  all  the  way  back  to  the 
orchard  and  the  vineyard. 

And  so,  we  end  as  we  began,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  great  achievements  of 
research  engineering,  bringing  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  major  iDiological  prob¬ 
lems  that  face  the  fruit  industry 
today.  We  must  work  hard  at  mech¬ 
anizing  the  harvest  operation  and  at 
developing  new  and  interesting  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  consumer.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  re-appraisal  of  our  re¬ 
search  program;  the  Russians  have 
been  of  real  help  to  us  by  their  spec¬ 
tacular  success  in  launching  a  world 
satellite.  We  must  begin  to  think 
in  terms  of  greater  economy  of  re¬ 
search  effort  with  thorough  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fundamental  problems 
and  perhaps  less  attention  to  the 
trouble-shooting  and  the  service-type 
research.  The  problems  that  will  de¬ 
mand  our  greatest  talents  in  the 
future  are  those  of  a  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  nature  that  deal  with  stability 
of  the  industry,  better  understanding 
by  the  consuming  public,  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife  is  boss  and  will  have  the  article 
she  wants  in  the  form  she  wants 
it,  and  no  questions  asked. 


Let’s  not  forget  what  we  are  de¬ 
fending! 


COVER 


JOINTER 


In  cover  position  at  top  front  of  moldboard, 
the  Cover-Jointer  buries  trash  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  trench  before  furrow  slice  furnt. 


In  jointer  position  ahead  of  moldboard,  the 
Cover-Jointer  lets  sticky  or  gumbo  soil  poss 
over  the  moldboard  while  the  cover  plate 
turns  the  trash.  It  also  turns  the  furrow  slice 
when  turning  sod. 

Available  in  both  right  and  left  hand 
units  for  use  with  two-way  plows. 

SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

ROYAL  OAK,  MICHIGAN 


Tired  of  climbing  off  your  tractor 
every  few  minutes  to  dig  field  trash 
from  your  plow?  Annoyed  at  stubble 
on  freshly  plowed  ground — stubble 
which  will  trouble  you  plenty  when 
you  cultivate  next  season? 

Then  you’ll  welcome  the  netv 
Sherman  Cover-Jointer.  In  cover 
position,  this  scientifically  designed 
attachment  keeps  the  beam  clean  and 
gives  a  better  covering  job  by  burying 
the  trash;  in  jointer  position,  sticky 
soil  passes  over  the  moldboard  while 
the  cover  turns  the  trash. 

A  universal  bracket  permits  the 
Cover-Jointer  to  be  locked  with  a 
pipe-wrench  grip  on  any  plow  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  without  welding 
or  grinding.  Its  position  can  be 
changed  quickly  to  suit  crops  and  soil. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Sherman 
Products,  Inc.,  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
makers  of  the  well-known  Sherman 
Transmissions,  Power  Diggers  and 
other  tractor  attachments. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

LOEGLER  &  LAOO 

99-106  Terrace,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


Western 
New  York 


Eastern 
New  York 


UEBLER’S  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

7  Front  St.,  Vernon,  N  .  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Send  me  literature  on  the  Sherman  Cover- Jointer. 


Name 


Post  Office 


State 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST..  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


LOW  COST  Ventilation 


Complete 
packaged  unit. 
Ready  to  install. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


For  dairy  and 
poultry  barns. 


Uebler  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 


VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6' 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blui 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austria: 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20-C 


Indiana,  Pa. 


—  DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION, 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


FREE 


•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 

•  1  Yr,  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 

•  Shear  Pin — Above 
Ground 


•  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


CATTLE 

WEIGHT 

TAPE! 


ROPER  mfg.  co. 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mall.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  772-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I.  N.  Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  adverti.sers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  shouid  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  67th  Horticulture  Issue 

EREWITH  is  our  67th  Horticulture  Issue 
which  we  hope  contains  much  helpful 
information  and  is  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  rapid-moving  times  in  which  we  live.  We 
humbly  dedicate 'this  number  to  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey,  America’s  great  horticulturist,  on  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  his  birth  —  March 
15,  1958. 

Born  of  frontier  pioneer  parents  at  South 
Haven,  Michigan,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  Dr.  Bailey  was,  from  his  youth, 
steeped  in  the  art  and  the  tradition  of  horti¬ 
culture.  He  added  to  this  background  from  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  foremost  scientific 
minds  in  the  world.  He  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  New  York  State,  identified  with  Cornell 
University.  He  walked  across  the  stage  of  life 
as  the  great  leader  of  the  plant  sciences  in 
America. 

Through  his  great  abilities  and  his  prestige, 
he  lifted  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  a  high 
plane.  His  thinking,  his  speeches  and  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  a  chronicle  of  the  path  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  in  America  during  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  not  infrequent  contributor 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

And  so,  as  we  reach  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  this  great  man  to  whom  all  of  us 
owe  so  much,  may  we  pause  for  a  moment  in 
our  busy  world  and  thank  our  good  fortunes 
that  he  was  so  long  among  us  and  accomplished 
so  much  for  us. 


Direct  Sales  to  Consumers 

Direct  sales  to  consumers  should  always 
be  in  the  mind  of  any  producer  who  is 
located  where  he  can  successfully  cater  to 
such  a  trade.  One  poultryman  in  New  Jersey 
who  retails  some  eggs  at  his  farm  started  to 
offer  broilers  “ready-to-eat.”  He  bought  a 
rotisserie  that  would  prepare  about  15  at  a 
time.  This  equipment  was  used  to  build  up  a 
backlog  of  cooked  broilers  which  were  put  in 
a  refrigerator  (but  not  frozen),  and  then  on 
weekends  he  operated  almost  day  and  night. 
He  sold  500  a  week. 

If  one  has  the  location  for  retailing 
any  poultry  product  and  has  some  talent 
along  that  line,  it  would  be  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  direct 
sales  to  consumers.  A  variety  of  poultry  pro¬ 
ducts  produced  on  the  farm  and  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  prices  may  prove  to  be  a  more  profitable 
and  satisfactory  enterprise  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  volume  for  wholesale  trade. 
If  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  or  on  good 
highways  took  full  advantage  of  retail  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  volume  thus  directed  away  from 
wholesale  channels  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  over-all  price  picture. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  future  will  see  more 
farmers  selling  direct  to  consumers,  thus  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  best  possible  price.  This 
may  prove  to  be  the  best  insurance  to  stay  in 
business,  especially  in  high  land-tax  areas. 
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A  Happy  Future — 

If  We  Work  For  It 

“A  hundi’ed  years  back,  63  per  cent  of  all  the 
work  done  in  this  country  was  accomplished  by 
the  muscles  of  men  and  animals.  22  per  cent  was 
done  by  the  harnessing  of  wind  and  water  power, 
and  15  per  cent  resulted  from  power  produced  by 
fuel.  Now  92  per  cent  of  all  the  work  in  this 
country  is  done  by  power  produced  by  fuel,  seven 
per  cent  is  the  result  of  wind  and  water  power, 
and  only  one  per  cent  is  accomplished  by  human 
and  animal  labor. 

“There  were  more  farmers  25  years  back  than 
there  are  now.  We  had  just  barely  a  million  trac¬ 
tors  on  the  farms,  which  meant  there  was  one 
tractor  to  about  every  five  or  six  farms.  There 
were  upward  of  17  million  horses  and  mules  on 
the  farms,  averaging  about  three  head  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  Only  about  one  farm  in  10  had  an 
electric  line  running  into  it. 

“Almost  without  exception,  there  is  now  at 
least  one  tractor  on  every  farm.  Over  95  per  cent 
of  the  farms  have  electricity  and,  whereas  farm 
electrical  use  25  years  ago  was  pretty  much  con¬ 
fined  to  lighting,  there  are  now  electric  motors 
spinning  all  over  the  place,  lightening  the  jobs 
in  the  barn  and  the  milk  house  and  the  kitchen 
and  utility  rooms. 

“We  will  have  a  lot  more  people  in  America 
25  years  hence  than  we  have  now.  The  experts  tell 
us  that  we  have  a  good  chance  of  a  population  of 
around  250  million  people  —  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80  million  more  than  we  have 
today. 

“That  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  250 
million  consumers  —  people  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
house.  We  aren’t  going  to  have  any  more  land 
to  use  than  we  have  today.  Regardless  of  our 
technological  advances,  I  can’t  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  have  any  agricultural  surpluses  when  our 
population  rises  to  the  figure.” 

These  statements,  made  by  the  president  of 
one  of  the  leading  farm  machinery  companies 
at  1958  Farmers’  Week  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  are  worth  some  thought  by  all  farmers. 
This  man,  whose  business  it  is  to  project  as 
accurately  as  possible  into  the  future,  points 
up  the  farm  and  the  farmer  as  even  more  im¬ 
portant  segments  of  our  American  economy  25 
years  hence. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  about  the 
declining  number  of  farms  during  the  postwar 
period.  Emotionally,  it  is  a  trend  that  many 
of  us  deplore,  but  the  long-range  view,  economi¬ 
cally,  for  the  farmer  who  can  weather  the 
present  squeeze,  is  bright  indeed  provided. 

No  amount  of  increased  consumer  popula¬ 
tion,  with  lessening  food  surpluses,  is  going  to 
be  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  farmer  if  he  does 
not  control  his  own  business.  He  has  little  con¬ 
trol  now,  and  there  are  tremendous  pressures  at 
work  to  deprive  him  even  of  that.  This  must 
be  retained  and  a  great  deal  more  must  be 
regained.  To  do  this,  the  men  of  the  soil  must 
put  to  use  in  the  field  of  pricing  and  market¬ 
ing  the  same  energy  and  intelligence  that  have 
gained  for  them  such  a  high  production  po¬ 
tential.  The  threat  of  non-farm  integration 
hangs  heavy  over  agriculture’s  head.  If  inte¬ 
gration  is  to  come,  let  it  be  farmer-conceived 
and  farmer-controlled. 


‘‘Give  That  Cow  a  Leather  MedaV’ 

Making  leather  the  symbol  of  livestock- 
show  triumph,  instead  of  natural  or 
synthetic  fiber,  is  good  sense.  So  the  news  that 
the  animal  industry  is  at  last  coming  around 
to  use  of  leather  awards,  ribbons  and  badges 
to  recognize  winners  at  the  shows  should  satis¬ 
fy  almost  everybody.  Too  long  have  stockmen 
failed  to  make  good  use  of  their  own  product. 
The  Chicago  Barrow  Show  awarded  leather  em¬ 
blems  —  presumably  pigskin  —  last  month,  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Club  plans  to  present  them  at  its  Little 
International  Livestock  Show  in  Amherst 
March  15.  The  leather  awards  are  good  looking 
and  durable,  and  they  cost  not  much  more 
than  silk,  cotton  or  nylon.  Whether  pigskin 
must  always  go  on  pigs,  cowhide  on  cattle, 
cordovan  on  horses,  and  kip  on  calves  is  a 
matter  for  show  managers  to  decide.  But  con¬ 
cern  for  perfect  mating  should  not  be  exces¬ 
sive;  let  leather  be  leather,  for  the  entire  live¬ 
stock  industry’s  sake.  Shepherds  may  occasion¬ 
ally  want  awards  made  of  wool;  as  logical  as 
leather  for  them,  it,  too,  should  be  in  show¬ 


ring  use  for  sheep  and  lamb  awards. 

Employment  of  leather  for  these  awards  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  have  great  effect  on  live¬ 
stock  prices  —  it’s  gratifying  to  see  them  rising 
now  anyway,  yet  combined  with  other  such 
small  uses  it  could  contribute  to  maintenance 
of  a  higher  year-round  level.  But  this  is  not  the 
particular  purpose;  the  purpose  rather  lies  in 
appropriateness.  What  could  be  more  fitting? 
Leather  awards  go  as  much  with  livestock 
shows  as  milk  with  dairymen’s  dinners. 


The  McIntosh  Toothbrush 

Eating  an  apple  is  a  pleasureable  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  the  taste 
and  the  tang  of  a  good  apple  are  what  count. 
But,  along  ’with  these,  one  gets  food  value  for 
general  well-being  and  also  a  tooth-cleansing 
action  that  contributes  to  dental  health.  There 
is  truth  in  the  axiom,  “An  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away.”  There  is  logic  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  with  an  apple  “You  eat  your  tooth¬ 
brush.” 

For  many  years  the  apple  industry  has  been 
instructing,  and  learning  from,  the  dental  pro¬ 
fession  about  the  merits  of  fruit  in  oral  and 
dental  hygiene.  An  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Apple  Institute  directly  involves 
dentists.  The  role  of  apples  in  the  natural 
cleansing  of  teeth  and  gums  and  in  promotion 
of  their  health  is  highly  regarded  in  scientific 
circles. 

Yet,  apple  growers  can  do  more  to  capitalize 
on  the  virtue  of  their  product.  If  the  citizenry’s 
interest  in  water-supply  fluoridation  reflects 
true  concern  for  avoiding  dental  decay  —  and 
essentially  it  does  —  then  apples,  too,  should 
become  a  public  issue.  Champions  of  the  apple 
should  fight  for  “an  apple  a  day”  for  every 
school  child  in  America.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
health,  and  a  most  tasteful  one  at  that. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Your  February  1  editorial,  “A  ‘Steal’,  if  There 
Ever  Was  One”,  was  fascinating  from  a  number 
of  viewpoints. 

Without  adequate  knowledge,  I  can  neither  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  of  the  language  you  use  in 
describing  the  latest  effort  to  compel  fluid  milk 
advertising  in  the  New  York  milkshed.  However, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  stating  your  opinion  so 
forthrightly  and  colorfully. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  see  the  dairy  industry  wake 
up  to  the  tremendous  values  they  have  in  selling 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  milk,  and  the  heck  with 
health.  Any  approach  to  getting  people  to  drink 
more  milk  based  on  what’s  good  for  them,  I  think, 
is  doomed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  As  kids,  our 
parents  belabor  us  constantly  to  drink  our  milk. 
As  we  grow  up,  we  have  a  natural  resistance  to 
doing  what  is  good  for  us,  no  matter  how  we 
might  deny  this  in  conversation.  All  adults  I  know 
who  drink  milk  regularly  do  so  because  they  just 
plain  like  it.  I  find  it  absolutely  the  most  refresh¬ 
ing  drink  there  is.  It  is  quite  common  for  me  to 
fill  the  largest  glass  in  the  house  with  cold  milk 
as  a  refreshing  drink  in  the  evening,  instead  of 
reaching  for  a  bottle  of  beer  or  a  soft  drink. 
There  must  be  many  others  like  me.  p.  c.  b. 


Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  which  the 
Montgomery  County  (N.  Y.)  Dairy  Farmers  of 
America  have  placed  in  all  business  places  fre¬ 
quented  by  farmers.  It  is  our  belief  that  direct 
action  by  dairymen  themselves  will  do  more  to 
hold  price  supports  than  a  telegram  or  letter  sent 
from  the  office  of  a  cooperative.  Farmers  have  also 
been  asked  to  send  postcards  and  letters  to  their 
Senators  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Should  this  petition  be  signed  by  60  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  in  this  county,  it  would  mean  ap¬ 
proximately  600  direct  piptests  to  Mr.  Benson’s 
office.  With  the  cooperation  of  our  cooperatives 
and  publicity  through  our  farm  papers  such  as 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  this  idea  could  very  well 
spread  to  other  counties  throughout  the  State  and 
nation.  The  result  would  be  a  flood  of  petitions 
coming  directly  from  those  whom  price  supports 
were  designed  to  help.  Dairymen  cannot  stand  a 
price  cut  at  this  time;  we  must  have  time  to  per¬ 
fect  a  program  of  our  own  that  can  replace  govern¬ 
ment  supports. 

Again,  we  say  thanks  for  the  support  you  have 
pledged  to  give  us  in  our  attempt  to  hold  price 
supports,  and  especially  for  all  the  help  you  have 
given  in  the  past.  P.  J.  Vrooman 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth;  and  right¬ 
eousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven.”  Psa.  85:13. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


CHEVY’S  THE  BLUE-RIBBON  BUY  in  the 
LOW-PRICE  FIELD!  Once  you’ve  compared  the  new  Chevrolet 
with  other  low-priced  cars,  you’ll  agree  it’s  the  cream  of  the  crop.  Yet, 
with  all  its  styling  and  engineering  advances,  Chevy’s  priced  right  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder! 


The  longer  you  look,  the  more  you’ll  find  to  like 
about  this  new  Chevy.  It’s  the  only  honest-to-good- 
ness  new  car  in  its  field.  Yet,  with  all  its  stand-out 
style  and  outstanding  engineering  developments, 
it’s  priced  to  go  beautifully  with  your  budget. 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  Chevrolet  winds  up  ahead 
by  a  country  mile.  Every  model’s  spanking  new  to 
the  eye,  with  an  all-new  Body  by  Fisher— lower, 
wider  and  nine  lively  inches  longer.  Every  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  new  clear  through,  too,  with  such  advances 
as  the  all-new  Safety-Girder  frame— 

X-built  for  extra  rigidity.  And  the 
ride  levels  out  the  roughest  road— 
with  a  choice  of  all-new  Full  Coil 


suspension  as  standard  or  a  real  air  ride  (delivered 
without  delay)  as  an  extra-cost  option. 

Make  it  a  point  to  get  over  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  way  soon.  He’s  got  these  and  a  carload 
of  other  new  features  to  show  you,  like  the  new 
Turbo-Thrust  V8— another  extra-cost  option  that 
loves  to  shrink  the  miles  out  where  they’re  long 
and  lonesome. 

Once  you’ve  been  behind  the  wheel  of  this 
Chevrolet,  once  you’ve  sampled  its  quick,  silk¬ 
like  refiexes  .  .  .  you’ll  agree  there’s 
nothing  else  as  new  or  nice  near  the 
price ! .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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New  York  Fruit  Meetings 

At  Rochester 


le  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  held  a  com¬ 
bined  winter  meeting  and 
trade  show  with  the  State 
Vegetable  Growers  and  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club 
at  Rochester  late  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Agricultural  people  and  leaders 
representing  all  commodities  seemed 
cognizant  of  this  fact:  more  teamwork 
is  needed  in  New  York  agriculture. 
Organization,  standardization,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  were  all 
stressed  as  solutions  to  our  major 


marketing  problems.  Several  speakers 
discussed  how  New  York  farmers  can 
successfully  compete  and  participate 
in  modern  marketing.  Vegetable  and 
potato  growers  manifested  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  this  phase  of  the  program; 
their  agriculture  has  not  been  very 
profitable  recently  while  most  other 
industries  have  been  enjoying  great 
prosperity. 

James  Morton  of  the  Waverly,  Fla., 
Growers’  Cooperative  told  Western 
New  York  apple  growers  how  “team 
work”  has  promoted  Florida  citrus 
to  its  outstanding  position  in  national 
commerce  and  agriculture.  He  pointed 
the  citrus  industry  paralleled  the 
problems  confronting  our  apple  in¬ 
dustry  today;  production  exceeded 
demand.  Leaders  in  citrus,  however, 
recognized  the  urgent  need  for  an 
extensive  and  effectively  directed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  program 
as  well  as  for  sound  regulations  to 
govern  all  phases  of  the  industry. 
Consequently,  growers  are  now  in  a 
position  to  obtain  good  returns  for 
their  products. 


Chemical  Thinning  of  Apples 


M.  B.  Hoffman  of  Cornell’s  de¬ 
partment  of  pomology  reported  that 


Western  New  York  is  set  for  a  snow¬ 
ball  bloom  this  Spring.  Providing  that 
we  have  a  normal  year,  a  heavy  set 
of  apples  will  occur.  Dr.  Hoffman 
warned  that  increasing  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  chemical  thinners  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  thinning.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  thinning  is 
always  heavier  with  all  varieties  in 
years  where  cloudy,  rainy  weather 
predominates  during  the  pre-bloom 
and  post-bloom  periods.  This  type 
of  weather  stimulates  the  foliage  to 
maximum  absorption  of  chemicals. 
Sunny  weather  tends  to  toughen 
the  leaf  cuticle  and  make  absorption 
of  sprays  difficult.  However,  the 
scientist  pointed  out  that  tempera¬ 
ture  and  variety  can  affect  the  rate 
and  amount  of  absorption,  too.  With 
no  peach  crop  last  year  due  to  the 
winter  freeze,  we  can  expect  a  big 
bloom  this  year.  While  numerous 
growth  regulators  have  been  screen¬ 
ed  for  the  chemical  thinning  of  peach¬ 
es,  none  has  been  developed  so 
far  that  it  can  be  recommended 
for  commercial  use.  For  the  present, 
a  dinitro  spray  at  bloom  time  is  the 
best  choice  for  peaches,  according 
to  Dr.  Hoffman. 

E.  H.  Glass  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
reported  on  a  few  measures  that 
growers  should  take  to  control  the 
red-banded  leaf  roller.  Now  that  DDD 
does  not  seem  to  hold  leaf  roller  in 
many  orchards.  Dr.  Glass  suggested 
that  until  such  time  as  an  effective 
chemical  is  developed  growers- should 
open  up  dense  trees  by  pruning,  re¬ 
move  water  sprouts,  thoroughly 
spray  the  lower  surfaces  of  leaves, 
and  time  sprays  properly.  Dr.  Glass 
said  that  this  year  DDD  plus  a  phos¬ 


phate  material  would  be  best  against 
the  red-banded  leaf  roller.  If  one  is 
having  a  severe  red-banded  problem, 
he  suggested  that  slower  driving 
and  more  gallonage  per  tree,  plus 
nozzle  adjustment,  would  be  helpful. 
If  an  orchardist  can  spray  in  a  criss¬ 
cross  pattern,  better  control  might 
also  be  experienced,  he  added. 

Apple  Variety  Trends 

B.  J.  Dominick  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Economics  at  Cornell 
reported  that  new  plantings  of  apples 
are  large  enough  in  Western  New 
York  to  maintain  present  acreage. 
Forty  one  per  cent  of  the  trees  being 
planted  are  Romes,  Red  Romes,  Gold¬ 
en  and  Red  Delicious;  some  people 
are  of  the  opinion,  it  was  said,  that 
Romes  may  be  planted  to  excess,  i.e. 
based  upon  expected  future  demand. 
Dr.  Dominick  mentioned  that  sour 
cherries  are  also  being  planted  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  pres¬ 
ent  production.  Both  sweet  cherries 
and  peaches  are  not  being  planted 
in  sufficient  numbers,  however,  to 
maintain  acreage, 

George  L.  Slate  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  reported 
that  New  York  definitely  needs  to 
take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  high¬ 
er  yields  in  the  strawberry  industry. 
Firm-skin  varieties  that  stand  hand¬ 
ling  need  to  be  introduced,  he  de¬ 
clared.  In  spite  of  present  short¬ 
comings,  however.  Prof.  Slate  be¬ 
lieved  that  New  York  can  compete 
against  California.  We  have  a  much 
lower  production  cost  than  California, 
and  we  are  nearer  the  large  markets. 
John  Tomkins,  also  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  reported  that 
New  York  may  soon  be  planting 
strawberries  in  the  hill  system.  A 
runner  cutter  still  needs  successful 
development,  however.  One  machine 
is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  runner  cutter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Tomkins,  will  make  the 
hill  system  feasible,  and  production 
per  acre  will  increase  two  to  three 


times. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Fisher  of  Cornell’s  De¬ 
partment  of  pomology  pointed  out 
that  potassium  and  phosphorous  in¬ 
crease  both  size  and  yield  of  apples. 
From  soil  and  leaf  analyses,  he  said, 
it  was  determined  that  phosphorous 
increases  the  yield  of  pears.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  M.  Hamilton,  plant  path¬ 
ologist  at  Geneva,  a  few  new  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  added  to  the  fungi¬ 
cide  list.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  many  of  the  new  materials  in¬ 
troduced  this  year  are  only  modifica 
tions  of  older  materials  and  present 
no  real  advantage.  He  said  that  the 
future  will  lead  to  the  use  of  systemic 
materials;  several  look  promising  at 
this  time.  With  systemic  materials 
to  control  scab,  timing  will  no  longer 
be  so  critical.  Not  so  many  sprays 
will  need  to  be  applied.  Dr.  Hamilton 
pointed  out  that  a  regular  regimen  of 
mercury  fungicides  on  apple  trees 
cannot  be  recommended.  However, 
no  injury  has  been  observed  from 
half  and  half  mixtures,  i.e.,  half 
mercury  or  phygon  and  half  one  of 
the  organic  fungicides. 

Ralph  Smith  of  Poughkeepsie  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

R.  L.  Norton 


“You  don’t  have  to  go  out  and  get 
soil  samples,  John — you  can  scrape 
all  you  need  off  Junior!” 


At  Kingston 


At  the  eastern  meeting  held  in 
Kingston  for  the  benefit  of  Hudson 
Valley  growers,  A.  B.  Burrell  of 
Cornell  University  recommended 
boron  sprays  for  apple  trees.  Hand 
application  of  a  quarter  to  a  full 
pound  of  granular  borax,  fertilizer 
borate,  or  pentahydrate  borax  under 
the  drip  line  of  individual  trees  every 
three  years  has  been  generally  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  past  20  years,  he  said, 
I  but  in  dry  1957  there  was  increased 
boron  deficiency  as  evidenced  by 
;  corky  fruit. 

After  six  years  of  tests  and  with 
successful  experience  in  Canada  and 
the  West,  Burrell  said,  spraying  of 
boron  on  the  trees  every  year  could 
now  be  recommended.  Sodium  pent- 
aborate  (Borospray,  Solubor,  Polybor 
^  et  al.)  is  increasingly  available,  he 
'said,  and  it  dissolves  easily  and  is  less 
^alkaline  than  borax.  He  recommen¬ 
ded  four  pounds  of  pentaborate  per 
acre  in  a  spray  10  days  to  two  weeks 
after  petal  fall,  or  two  pounds  twice 
— seven  to  10  and  17  to  20  days  after 
petal  fall — were  “even  better”.  The¬ 
oretically,  annual  boron  is  superior 
to  soil  application  every  three  years: 
the  availability  of  the  element  is 
uniform.  For  orchards  with  any  cork 
in  1957,  the  pathologist  additionally 
suggested  two  pounds  of  sodium  pen¬ 
taborate  in  pink  or  petal-fall  spray; 
j  the  material  is  compatible  with  all 
I  common  spray  materials.  To  growers 
who  applied  boron  to  soils  in  1957, 
t  Burrell  advised  waiting  until  1959 
!  before  spraying  the  element.  For  in- 
^  surance,  nevertheless,  h^  thought 
k  two  pounds  of  the  material  would 
be  worthwhile  at  two  weeks  after 
petal  fall.  This  would  be  desirable 
wherever  there  was  severe  drouth, 
high  nitrogen  or  high  pH  levels,  he 
said.  Pointing  out  that  apples  with 
less  than  six  parts  per  million  of 
boron  are  usually  corky,  Burrell  cited 


12  to  25  ppm  as  most  desirable.  Up 
around  60  and  70  ppm,  he  said,  there 
is  premature  ripening  and  reduced 
storage  life.  Replying  to  his  own 
question,  “Who  should  use  boron?”, 
Burrell  specified:  (1)  all  Champlain 
Valley  apple  growers,  (2)  all  growers 
who  have  seen  internal  cork  or  other 
deficiency  symptoms,  (3)  all  growers 
near  an  orchard  with  boron  deficien¬ 
cy,  and  (4)  growers  who  feel  they 
need  a  safeguard. 

Control  of  Scab,  Russetting  and  Scald 

D.  H.  Palmiter’s  answer  to  the 
question,  “Is  the  Apple  Scab  Prob¬ 
lem  Over?”  was  “No”,  but  he  said 
that  control  of  the  disease  the  last 
four  years  had  been  fairly  simple. 
Rains  were  light  in  May  and  June. 
Rain  not  only  discharges  the  acro- 
spores,  the  Poughkeepsie  pathologist 
declared,  but  low  sunshine  leads  to 
high  nitrogen-carbon  ratio  in  tissues 
that  become  especially  susceptible 
to  scab  damage.  Even  with  wet 
weather,  Palmiter  implied,  scab  is 
fairly  easy  to  control  now.  There  are 
10  fungicides,  “none  perfect”  but  all 
of  which  aid  greatly.  Just  20  years 
ago,  he  said,  there  were  only  Bor¬ 
deaux  at  delayed  dormant  and  liquid 
lime-sulphur  the  rest  of  the  season. 
In  1957,  post-bloom  frosts  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  led  to  russetting  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Cortland,  he  said,  but 
captan,  ferbam  and  glyodin  were  not 
conducive  to  it.  DDT  with  guthion, 
Palmiter  reported,  in  combination 
with  five  different  fungicides  re¬ 
sulted  in  less  russetting  that  diazinon 
on  Cortland  and  Golden  Delicious. 
In  hot  June,  July  and  August  sprays, 
he  pointed  out,  leaf  and  fruit  scald 
were  caused  by  sulfur  applications 
and  leaf  burn  from  glyodin-lead  ars¬ 
enate  spi’ays  where  safeners  were  not 
used.  Ferbam,  he  said,  was  a  good 


corrective  for  arsenical  injury,  with 
a  half-pound  leaving  no  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  Cortlands  injured; 
without  it,  about  80  per  cent  were 
damaged.  Palmiter  advised  avoidance 
of  sprays  during  and  just  after  or 
before  hot  or  cold  weather. 
Despite  sprays  problems,  however,  he 
said  scab  control  by  wettable  sulfur 
fungicides  last  year  at  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Station  was  99  per  cent  ef¬ 
fective. 

C.  G.  Forshey  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Fruit  Investigations  Laboratory  at 
Poughkeepsie  told  growers  that  ir¬ 
rigation  of  apple  orchards  last  year 
not  only  increased  size  and  yield  of 
fruit  but  also  checked  June  drop. 
One  plot,  supplemented  with  12  in¬ 
ches  of  water  by  irrigation,  produced 
158  more  boxes  of  apples  per  acre; 
this  was  a  75-per-cent  increase.  Ir¬ 
rigation  increased  the  number  of 
three-inch  apples  by  110  boxes  per 
acre.  Forshey’s  advice,  although  he 
warned  that  it  derived  from  an  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  young  orchard  on  a  soil 
respondent  to  irrigation  in  an  un¬ 
usually  dry  season,  was  to  maintain 
moisture  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  at 
“25  per  cent  available  soil  moisture.” 
His  rule  of  thumb:  an  inch  of  water 
per  week.  He  would  apply  this  as 
three  inches  every  three  weeks. 

Need  for  Organized  Selling 

L.  A.  Putnam  of  Lake  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers  Coop.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
pared  sales  cooperatives  to  “tools” 
like  speed  sprayers.  They  give  small 
growers  “big-business”  selling,  he 
said,  in  an  era  when  chain  stores  are 
the  largest  apple  outlets.  “Organized 
buying  demands  organized  selling” 
the  sales  specialist  argued,  so  the 
average  grower  has  three  choices: 
(1)  being  cut  off  from  his  largest 
potential  customers,  (2)  letting  some¬ 
body  do  his  marketing  for  him,  and 
(3)  joining  together  with  others  to 
do  it. 


Jerome  Hurd  of  Clintondale  report¬ 
ed  on  the  “clearing  house  association” 
that  now  dispenses  daily  market  in¬ 
formation  to  26  fruit  growers  from 
Albany  to  New  Jersey.  Their  com¬ 
bined  volume  is  presently  at  2.25 
million  boxes,  and  the  aim  is  to 
increase  this.  Annual  membership  is 
$25  plus  $50  for  under-40,000-box 
growers,  and  $100  for  over-40,000-box 
growers,  plus  a  quarter  cent  per  CA 
box.  Now  operating  with  Executive 
Secretary  James  Huston  at  Milton, 
N.  Y.,  the  association  lists  daily  its 
members’  sales  volume,  variety,  type 
of  pack,  color,  price,  origin,  destina¬ 
tion  and  other  details.  According 
to  Hurd,  the  organization  will  soon 
accomplish  much  in  packaging  and 
standardization;  it  aims  also  to  im¬ 
prove  cooperation  and  raise  business 
standards.  One  trouble  with  the  fruit 
industry,  Hurd  implied,  was  that  “we 
do  not  trust  one  another”.  Hope  was 
expressed  that  the  association  could 
eventually  encompass  all  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Cortlands  grown  in  the 
Northeast. 

Robert  Smock  of  Cornell  University 
reported  that  of  the  nation’s  present 
1 ,623 ,500-box  controlled-atmosphere- 
storage  capacity,  New  York  State  has 
in  excess  of  one  million.  The  1957-58 
CA  growth  has  been  the  “greatest 
ever”,  he  said.  The  new  law  regula¬ 
ting  CA  apples  is  working  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  he  reported,  with  only  “a  few 
complaints”.  His  expectation  was  that 
there  may  be  some  changes  later  on. 
Earlier  inspection.  Smock  declared, 
would  have  prevented  one  “horrible 
loss”  of  fruit.  While  New  York  has 
a  wide  lead  in  CA  capacity,  Smock 
predicted  an  increase  of  installations 
on  the  West  Coast.  Presently,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  is  second,  Michigan  third, 
and  Maine  fourth.  A  newsletter  on 
CA  storage  of  apples  is  available 
without  charge  to  those  who  write 
for  it  to  Prof.  Smock  in  the  horticul¬ 
ture  department  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  b. 
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Royster  quality  fertilizer 


EANS  BUMPER  YIELDS! 


buf  cwf-rafe  prices  may  mean  cuf-rafe  yields  f 


llfejwfer  viM-a  top  quality,  scientifically 
formulated  fertilizer,  with  6  essential  plant 
foods  in  guaranteed  and  chemically  controlled 
amounts.  These  plant  foods — nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  calcium,  sulfur  and 
magnesium — are  the  6  needed  by  all  crops 
in  large  amounts.  These  Fery  important 
Minerals  assure  bumper  yields  of  all  crops 
on  a  wide  variety  of  soils. 

*BsySter  ARROW^-avallable  in  higher 
analysis  granular  grades.  It  supplies  chem¬ 
ically  controlled  amounts  of  the  highest 
quality  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash. 


From  73  Years*  Experience  Royster 
Speaks  Out  On  Quality  vs  Price 

A  lot  of  claims  are  being  bandied  around  these  days  about 
tttie  value  of  fertilizers.  But  there’s  a  big  difference  between 
^  loose  claim  and  results — a  difference  that  shows  up  in 
jK)ur  bank  account. 

All  Royster  fertilizers  are  scientifically  formulated  to  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  quality.  They  give  you  essential 
plant  foods  in  guaranteed  and  chemically  controlled 
amounts.  You  know  you  can  depend  on  Royster  for  highest 
yields  at  lowest  cost  per  unit.  That’s  why  more  and  more 
farmers  are  buying  Royster  fertilizer  each  year. 

With  today’s  fixed  production  costs  at  an  all-time  high 
you  can’t  afford  low  or  even  average  yields.  You  can’t 


afford  to  take  a  chance  on  unknown  quality  at  cut-rate 
prices.  So  give  your  crops  that  Royster  look  .  .  »  the  best  crop 
insurance  your  money  can  buy! 

If  in  doubt  about  your  soil  or  crop  needs  consult  your 
Experiment  Station  or  County  Agent.  Your  Royster  Agent 
offers  a  choice  of  top  quality  fertilizers.  Choose  the  one 
that’s  right  for  your  soil . . .  and  your  crops. 

YOUR  l^SYsier  agemY 

23  factories  and  16  sales  offices  conveniently  locoted  to  serve  you. 

In  this  area:  Lyons,  N.Y.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Toledo,  Piqua,  Ohio 
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IF.  S.  ROYSTER. 
GUANO  COe 
Norfolk,  Va.) 
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“I  Checked  Several 
Makes  Of  Tanks -And 
Decided  On  A 


OARI-KOOL!” 


Writes  MR.  NICHOLAS  J.  ZWART 


Walden,  New  York 


“After  checking  several  makes  of  tanks  I  decided  to  buy 
Dari-Kool.  I  like  the  all  stainless  steel  construction  and 
simplicity  of  operation.  The  cooler  is  easy  to  clean  as  the 
moist  side  walls  keep  the  milk  from  drying  on.  We  pro¬ 
duce  about  2  tons  of  milk  per  day  and  the  milk  is  cooled 
shortly  after  we  finish  milking,  giving  us  a  better  quality 
of  milk.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  Dari-Kool  and 
recommend  it  to  anyone.  ” 


Your  best 
buy  is  a 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all 


MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
(200  gallon  capacity) 
Available  in  100  to 
1000  gallon  capacities. 


Send  today  for  your  FREE 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  49  Madison,  Wisconsin 

I  Please  send,  without  obligation  your  new  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit. 

I 

I 

I  Name . . 

j  Address . 

I  Post  Office . State . . 

1  Q  I  om  a  Dairy  Farmer  Q  I  am  a  Student 

L _ 


Plan  your  milkhouse  j 
with  this  easy-to-use  | 
kit.  Includes  graph  | 
sheets  and  scale  model  | 
cutouts  of  milk  coolers,  | 
water  heaters,  etc.  | 
Arrange  to  best  fit  | 
your  milkhouse  plans.  | 

. I 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half !  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
— dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable, 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES:  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS— SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  5262,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


10.000  6  A  L  L  0  N  8 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  P.is...  tuitaiil*  for  metal  er  woes,  perfeet 
cenditie*.  pacxed  le  nve-iallon  iteei  east.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6.00  per  5  tal.  ead. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
commercial  chemical  CO..  RAHWAY.  H.  J. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cosh  Bonus, 

Paid  Vocation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  bock 
guorontee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new  84  page  cotolog  ond  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  661  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet' 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  W’lTHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Handling  the  Milk  in  Bulk 

It  saves  lifting  and  lugging  the  cans  and^ 
with  pipelines^  even  dispenses  with  pails. 
Bulk  milk  tanks  are  great  labor  savers. 

By  I.  E.  PARKIN 


r.  Dairynran,  did  you  ever 
add  up  the  weight  that  you 
carried  getting  the  milk 
from  the  cow  to  the  milk 
house?  Did  you  ever  count 
the  steps  that  you  made 
during  your  milking  chores? 
The  sum  total  of  the  labor  that  dairy¬ 
men  put  into  doing  chores  is  stag 
gering. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  If  you 
are  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  Northeast, 
where  over  3,000,000  cows  are  milk¬ 
ed,  you  are  helping  to  move  over  22 
billion  pounds  of  milk  each  year. 
On  the  average  Pennsylvania  farm 
about  25  cows  are  milked  to  produce 
about  170,000  pounds  of  milk  an¬ 
nually — that’s  85  tons  of  milk.  You 
probably  carried  the  milk  from  each 
cow  in  your  barn  a  total  distance  of 
two  miles  in  a  year’s  time.  Returning 
to  the  barn,  you  walked  another  two 
miles. 

If  you  have  produced  170,000 
pounds  of  milk  for  10  years,  you  have 
walked  1,000  miles  and  carried  850 


The  truck  driver  rinses  out  the  hulk 
tank  with  cold  loater  through  a  hose. 


tons  of  milk.  Do  you  wonder  you  get 
tired,  your  back  aches,  and  some¬ 
times  your  head  aches?  Then  re¬ 
member,  vacuum  and  electricity  can 
be  your  servant. 

In  ..and  out  of  our  40,000  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dairymen’s  milk  houses  each 
year  some  one  and  two-thirds  billion 
pounds  of  metal  are  being  lifted  in 
the  form  of  90,000,000  empty  milk 
cans.  In  addition,  we  move  six  and 
one-third  billion  pounds  of  milk.  In 
Pennsylvania,  milking  machines  alone 
weigh  IV2  million  pounds. 

Perhaps,  now,  you  have  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  why  dairymen  and  milk  deal¬ 
ers  have  started  into  the  field  of 
bulk  milk  handling.  According  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  there 
are  between  500  and  700  pipeline 
milkers  on  Pennsylvania  farms.  There 
were  over  4,000  bulk  milk  cooling 
tanks  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1957. 

Does  Bulk  Milk  Pay? 

Because  financing  the  tank  is  the 
most  serious  consideration,  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  economies  in 
changing  over  from  cans  to  bulk — 
economies  that  will  in  part  pay  for 
the  tank.  They  are:  can  and  cooler 
replacements,  and  milk  loss. 

Our  average  dairyman  producing 
170,000  pounds  of  milk  will  need 
at  least  12  milk  cans  for  his  produc¬ 
tion.  He  ships  six  cans  of  milk  a 
day.  In  handling  his  milk  in  bulk,  he 
will  not  have  to  replace  those  cans. 
Cans  cost  about  $10  apiece  and  usual¬ 
ly  are  retained  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5.  The  investment  per  can  amounts, 
conservatively,  to  $15  per  can  which 
will  last  five  years.  Thus  investment 
per  can  per  year  is  $3.00.  Figuring 
the  life  time  of  a  bulk  tank  to  be 
at  least  15  years,  he  could  put  aside 
out  of  his  milk  check  the  sum  of 
$540  over  the  15  years.  The  figures 
are  12  cans  times  the  $3.00  invest¬ 


ment  cost  per  year,  times  15  years, 
all  of  which  equal  $540. 

Next  would  be  the  replacement 
costs  of  the  regular  refrigeration 
milk  cooling  units.  This  same  average 
dairyman  would  need  two  six-can 
coolers  over  the  lifetime  of  a  bulk 
cooler.  This  means  an  investment  of 
$300  per  cooler  times  two,  which 
equals  $600. 

Conservatively,  a  half  pound  of 
milk  adheres  to  each  can.  This 
amounts  to  about  1,100  pounds  of 
milk  lost  per  year.  Over  a  15-year 
period  the  loss  is  16,500  pounds  of 
milk.  At  $4.00  a  hundredweight,  the 
loss  adds  up  to  $660. 

Totaling  these  figures:  $540  plus 
$600  plus  $660  equals  $1,800.  This 
represents  savings  that  do  not  have 
to  be  paid  out  by  the  farmer  if 
he  changes  over  to  bulk. 

We  recommend  you  buy  a  bulk 
tank  to  contain  six  maximum  milk¬ 
ings.  This  average  dairyman  of  ours 
will  need  a  200-gallon  tank  which 
would  cost  $1,500  to  $2,000.  As  you 
can  see,  most  of  our  costs  for  the 
tank  will  be  recovered  over  its  life¬ 
time.  To  be  sure,  installation,  main- 
tainence  and  operating  costs  are  not 
included  in  this  calculation  princi¬ 
pally  because  there  are  few  dairy¬ 
men  who  ever  got  paid  for  cooling 
milk. 

Please  remember  that  these  savings 
may  not  pay  for  all  the  cost  involved 
in  the  transition.  You  may  have  to 
enlarge  your  milk  house.  Installation 
costs  are  not  considered.  Your  market 
may  demand  hot  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  and  in  greater  volume  than  you 
now  have. 

Plus  Values  to  Bulk  Tanks 

There  are,  however,  some  plus 
values.  You  may  have  an  increase  in 
your  fat  tests.  You  may  be  paid  a 
bonus  for  producing  milk  in  bulk,  or 
of  a  better  quality,  or  in  the  form 
of  lower  hauling  rates.  You  may  save 
electric  costs  in  operation.  These 
plus  values  may  or  may  not  come  to 
you.  If  you  secure  any  or  all  of  them, 
consider  yourself  lucky. 

Because  this  article  cannot  include 
in  great  detail  many  of  the  problems, 
be  sure  you  know  what  your  mar- 


Then  the  farmer  scrubs  the  tank  loith 
brush  and  cleaning-sanitizing  powder. 


ket  thinks  and  demands  in  regard 
to  sanitary  regulation,  kinds  of  tanks, 
refrigeration  needs,  milk  house  re¬ 
quirements,  and  milk  house  facilities. 

Thinking,  planning  and  executing 
ideas  is  an  irritating  chore  to  some 
folks.  How  to  decide  what  manu¬ 
facturer’s  unit  to  buy,  what  kind 
of  service  can  be  expected  and  wheth¬ 
er  to  buy  a  unit  refrigei’ated  by  di¬ 
rect  expansion  or  sweet  water  are 
some  problems  that  have  to  be  solv¬ 
ed.  Pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice,  considering  cost,  desires  and 
above  all  else  services.  You  can  ex¬ 
pect  long  life  and  service  from  these 
units.  Certainly  the  tank  will  last 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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NEW  FEATURES 


in  the 


MARIETTA 


SILO 
mean 

•  better  silage 

•  increased  service' 

•  bigger  profits 

NEW  DUR-A- 

COTE  interior  finish 
assures  fresh,  nutri¬ 
tious  silage  because  it 
seals  all  pores  and 
joints  .  .  .  won’t  crack, 
chip  or  peel.  It’s  the 
greatest  silo  improve¬ 
ment  in  40  years! 

NEW  HOOPING 
SYSTEM  provides' 
extra  strength  to  with-i 
stand  greatest  pres¬ 
sures. 


NEW  WAYS  to  save 

time  .  .  .  save  money 
.  .  .  earn  extra  profits 
will  be  yours  with  the 
new  Marietta  "Harvest 
^  King’’  silo. 


Send  coupon  for  com-' 
plefe  story  on  "How  fo 
Multiply  Your  Profits  in 
Milk  and  Meat". 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  Charlotte  6. 
N.  C.,  Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  Jamestoiyn,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO 


NAAiE 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


OWN  a  BUSINESS! 


^  Earn  $8,750.00  Your  First  Year  I 

^  start  part  time  if  you  like.  We  locally  train  yon, 
furnish  everything  to  clean  &  mothproof  rugs, 
upholstery  on  location  by  world-wide  process.. 
Quickly  established.  No  shop  needed.  Just  2 
average  jobs  a  day  bring  $&,750  net  profit  in 
year.  Employ  others— mwltipli/  profits.  You 
get  Nat’l  Advertising,  Parents’ Seal.  25  other 
reglr.  services.  Eas,v  terras.  Send  for  free  booklets. 
DuracleanCo..  8-583  Duraclean  Bldg.,  Deerfield,  III. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Northeastern 

PONY  SALE 

APRIL  19.  1958,  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 
WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
COLS.  CONRAD  and  PARKER,  Auctioneers 
8%  commission.  Reg.  ponies  sell  first,  others  to  fol¬ 
low.  Information  contact:  TURSKI.  care  ROGER’S 
PONY  FARM,  Rt.  106,  E.  BRIDGEWATER.  MASS. 
Phone:  DRake  8-2907  or  MECHACHONIS  care 
WINDSOR  PONYLAND,  PROSPECT  STREET, 
BLOOMFIELD,  CONN.  Phone:  CHapel  2-4839 


Two  Arab-Welsh  3  yr.  olds;  13  to  14  hands. 
Grey  gelding  and  bay  mare.  Excellent  hunter 
pony  prospects.  Also  small  red  roan,  regis¬ 
tered  Welsh  gelding.  All  ridden  and  gentled. 
Prices  from  $500  Up. 

SOUTHLANDS  FARM,  RHINEBECK,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


money  in  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produee  Healthful  Milk. 
Monthly  Magarino  $1.00  Yearly.  DAIRY  GOAT 
JOURNAL,  DEPT.  C-21,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


CHINCHILLAS 


—  CHINCHILLAS  FOR  SALE  —  REASONABLE  — 
ALTON  GAGE,  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  MASON  CITY,  inWA 

March  1,  1958 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
this  week  began  commodity-by-com- 
modity  consideration  of  a  new  farm 
program.  Beginning  with  cotton,  and 
slated  to  continue  with  corn  and  other 
feed  grains,  then  into  dairy  products 
and  to  other  farm  commodities,  the 
aim  is  to  draw  up  one  big  bill  to 
cover  everything.  The  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  is  well  along  on  a 
similar  schedule,  and  with  a  similar 
goal. 

Just  in  the  past  week,  however,  a 
new  note  has  been  injected.  Many 
legislators  are  now  arguing  that  a 
time  of  recession  is  no  time  to  cut 
the  purchasing  power  of  farmers  and 
hence  no  time  to  cut  price  supports. 
In  line  with  this  new  slant,  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.)  intro¬ 
duced  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
forbid  Secretary  Benson  from  setting 
price  supports  lower  than  last  year 
or  from  cutting  acreages  deeper.  The 
resolution  had  considerable  backing 
and  received  a  great  push  when  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  hereto¬ 
fore  a  strong  Benson  supporter  in 
the  Senate,  decided  to  back  it.  But 
whether  it  would  make  any  genuine 
progress  seemed  doubtful  unless  the 
chairmen  of  the  agriculture  commit¬ 
tees  decided  in  favor  of  such  legis¬ 
lation. 

Both  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
chairman  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.) 
and  House  Agriculture  Committee 
chairman  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.) 
continued  to  push  towards  the  one- 
big-bill  goal,  and  neither  made  any 
comments  about  the  Humphrey  reso¬ 
lution  which  indicates  they  might  be 
willing  to  settle  for  temporary  action. 
Backers  of  the  resolution  had  made 
a  bow  in  their  direction  by  stating 
that  the  one-year  ban  on  price-sup¬ 
port  cuts  would  be  for  the  purpose 


of  passing  a  new  permanent  farm 
law. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  appeared  to  be  its  lack  of 
value  for  cotton  farmers.  Cotton  is 
due  for  a  raise  in  price  supports  be¬ 
cause  larger  exports  and  bad  harvest¬ 
ing  weather  reduced  surpluses.  Also, 
the  1957  acreage  allotments  were  the 
lowest  allowed  under  the  law  and 
cannot  be  cut  more  in  1958.  A  revolt 
of  the  cotton  bloc  last  year  stymied 
any  new  farm  legislation  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  cotton  lawmakers 
will  want  to  make  sure  their  crop 
is  taken  care  of  in  any  new  bill  this 
year. 

The  main  purpose  of  those  backing 
the  resolution  is  to  cancel  the  cut  in 
dairy  price  supports  scheduled  for 
April  1.  They  are  certain  no  new 
farm  law  of  a  general  nature  can 
be  passed  before  months  after  that 
date  and,  with  both  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  opposing  passage  of 
bills  covering  single  crops,  they  feel 
the  resolution  method  is  the  only  one 
which  might  work.  Another  reason 
for  their  pushing  the  resolution  is 
that  they  firmly  believe,  even  if  an 
omnibus  bill  is  passed,  the  president 
will  veto  it  and  there  will  not  be 
enough  votes  to  override.  They  feel 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  simple  one- 
year  resolution  could  be  signed  in  an 
election  year. 


The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  end  of  last  month  began 
hearings  on  the  President’s  request 
for  a  five-year  extension  of  the  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program. 
It  will  be  a  bitter  fight  again  this 
year,  with  the  issue  more  in  doubt 
than  ever  because  many  industries 
are  claiming  that  cheap  imports  are 
making  the  present  recession  worse. 
Farmers,  as  usual,  are  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  depending  on  whether 
their  crops  are  sold  abroad  or 
whether  their  farm  production  could 
be  subject  to  competition  from  im¬ 
ports.  Harry  Lando 


Dairy  Bloc  to  Meet  in 
Washington  March  5 

The  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  meeting  with  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday,  March  5.  It  will  be  a 
6  P.  M.  dinner  meeting  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Hotel. 

As  reported  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  the  North¬ 
east  Dairy  Bloc  was  recently  formed 
for  the  immediate  objective  of  or¬ 
ganizing  farm  resistance  to  the  an¬ 
nounced  April  1  drop  in  dairy  support 
prices.  Charter  members  of  the  Bloc 
include:  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co¬ 
op.  Assn.,  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey,  Northern  Farms  Coop¬ 
erative  Inc.,  Maine  Dairymen’s  Assn., 
Inc.,  Fall  River  Milk  Producers’ 
Assn.,  and  Local  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  Assn,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  addition  to  the  coming  meeting 
with  the  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
members  of  the  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc 
plan  to  contact  business  groups  whose 
interests  are  closely  allied  with  dairy 
farming  and  request  their  legislative 
and  public  relations  support.  It  is 
the  consensus  that  some  concerted 
effort  by  a  representative  dairy  group 
must  be  made  to  prevent  substantial 
losses  in  farm  income  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  slash  in  dairy  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  April  1. 

The  March  5  meeting  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  attend. 

Doiry  Guild  Affiliates 
With  Teamsters  Union 

The  Tri-State  Master  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers  Guild  has  become  affiliated  with 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  and  a  union  charter  has 
been  issued  to  the  Guild  which  now 
reports  it  has  3,500  dues-paying  mem¬ 
bers.  It  will  become  part  of  the  dairy 
producer  local  of  the  teamsters’  union. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  report¬ 
ing  for  the  month  of  January  1958 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.16  $.1098 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op -  5.05  .1074 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 4.79  .1019 

Erie  Co.  Co-op.. - -  4.74  .1009 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.67  .0993 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.67  .0993 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  4.67  .0993 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.67  .0993 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  4.67  .0993 
Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.57  .0972 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  espec:ally 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  p^ant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.67; 
Buffalo  $4  59;  Rochester  $4.80. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  January 
1958  was  $6.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analys.s  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculure,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  —  9.94  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  —  12.38  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  m  Ik,  doorstep  in  glass,  29  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26  cents. 

Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

March  3  —  25th  annual  meeting 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Far  Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Mar.  8-9  —  11th  Annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultry  Exposition,  State  Arm¬ 
ory,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

March  14-15 — Little  International 
Livestock  Show,  Livestock  Arena, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

March  15 — Little  International 
Livestock  Show,  Grinnell  Arena,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

March  24-28  —  Cornell  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca. 


Today  get  all  the  facts  about 
the  proven-profit  way  to  breed 
your  herd.  Call  your  nearby 
NYABC  technician  or  write 


New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

Si  -<®>-  T? 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modsrn  Bloodllnn.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeeradlttd  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  «  2224 

-  ANGUS  - 

Performanet  tested,  big.  fast  growing  type  of  pura 
Scotch  breeding.  Roguett  foldar  and  data. 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 
ANGUS:  REG.,  WELL  BRED  OPEN  HEIFERS  AT 
FARMERS  PRICES.  ROBT.  MORROW. 

R.  D.  3,  NEWTON.  N.  J.  PHONE:  I3I9-W 
PUREBRED  BEEF  TYPE  SHORTHORN  BULLS 
AND  FEMALES  FOR  SALE. 

ROY  HOPPER,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

-  WANTED  - 


40  to  50  STEERS,  500  POUND  AVERAGE 


For  delivery  March  15  or  later.  Quote  price  to:  — 
C.  P.  ERLENBACH,  GHENT,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE,  WEEKENDS _ ONLY,  CHatham  8-8I2Q 


MOHAWK  FARMS 


CANAJOHARIE.  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


Heckettier  14th  son  of  DorMaeBardelieTmere  10 
Ledgesmere  25th  son  of  Eileenmere  1150;  “M  F — means 
mighty  fine  Angus.”  ALICE  &  GEORGE  IRMISCH. 


SWINE 


Registered  Herefords 

GILTS  BRED  FOR  MARCH  and  APRIL  LITTERS 
Open  Gilts  from  August  and  September  Litters. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEW  ARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Slits.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


Championship  Breeding  Stock  From  Production  Tested 
Sows.  Certified  Meat  Type. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM,  SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 


ANDY’S  KOLLVIEW  YORKSHIRES 

CHOICE  IRISH  and  SCOTTISH,  FALL  BOARS 
and  GILTS  FROM  LARGE  LITTERS 
E.  W.  ANDRESS,  R.  0.  I,  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier 


Why  take  chances  when  you  can  buy  guaranteed  low 
heeler  stricker  stock  dogs.  Border  Collie  pups  from 
imported  stock  dogs.  Male  three  months  $25;  female 
$20.  Lassie  Collie  pups  male  three  months  $30;  fe¬ 
male  $25.  Old  Shepherd  strain  stock  dogs  male  two 
months  $25;  female  $20,  either  breed  collie.  Fully 
trained  on  cattle,  goes  long  distance,  fetch  cattle  easy. 
Male  year  old  $50;  female  $45;  spayed  female  $70. 
Pleasure,  show,  these  Collies  work  on  cattle.  Con¬ 
vince  yourself  if  can’t  come.  I  ship  anywhere  U.S.A. 
guaranteed.  Safe  delivery.  You  get  free  all  duty 
paid.  Vaccinated  against  rabies. 

WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

ESKIMO  SPiTZ  PUPPIES:  Pure  White,  Fine  Pets. 
Males  $25;  Females  $20.  ALBERT  LASHER. 
136  EAST  STATE  ST.,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - - 

BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLIGENT  and  KIND 
W.  E.  YODER,  MEYERSDALE,  PA.  Mercury  4-7664 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents;  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 

$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

-  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  Registered.  Champion  Sired.  Good  Hunting  and 
Show  Stock.  JOHN  MCGOVERN, 

BOX  147,  PURDYS  STATION,  NEW  YORK 


-  A.  K.  C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  - 

Outstanding  litter.  Whelped  Dec.  lOth  [957 
Silver  Grey  also  Pure  White.  Temporary  distemper 
and  Hepatitis  shots.  Finest  breeding. 

RALPH  H.  CARVER,  WEST  LEYDEN,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Six  weeks  to  four  months  old.  Also,  two  trained  dogs, 
one  to  two  years  old,  one  strictly  heel  driver. 
SYDNEY  PETERS, 

CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  53W-I 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  P». 


RABBITS 


LL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  to  Meet  the 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT~ FUR- 
LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts 

Breeds.BreedingandCare.Markete.Ete. 

. . . .  Plaa  BoUotin,  26  C«nU,  Wc  Are  Assoclstkis 

_ _ _  _  ■ _  ■  of  Breeders  who  went  to  see  yoa  itarr 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS'N.,  JgARBA Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pentw. 


-  WANTED:  FEMALE  RABBITS  - 

Any  Color,  4  to  5  pounds  each.  $1.75  each  delivered  to 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  ALBANY  6,  N.  Y, 
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FILTER 
SOFTEN 
REMOVE  IRON 


Three  water  problems  can 
now  be  solved  simultaneously 
with  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  unit.  Four  sizes,  eight 
capacities.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  completely  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  about  the 


3T  UNIT 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


IT’S  SILVER 
FLOSS 
FOR  ME! 


S/IV£^  Floss 


AMERICA’S 
BEST  SELLING 

SACie^K^Aur  V 


URGE 

NEW 

TOWELS 


Astonishing  but  true ...  40  yes  FORTY . . .  marvelous 
large,  brand  new  (NOT  seconds) towels  in  beautiful 
colors  and  white... only  $1.00!  (plus  10c  for  pstg.  & 
hdlg.l  or  $1.10  in  all.  You  pay  others  $1.00  for  SIX 
same  quality  unwoven  cotton  and  rayon  towels,  but 
w«  sell  at  world's  LOWEST  price  because  we  buy  by 
the  millions ...  more  than  5.000.000  in  1957  alonel 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  Order  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelledi 
rORTYTOWaCO.Oept  235,  Box  881,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


WALL  PRP(^ 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  Vs  to  V2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  Now  —  51st  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT.  98  PHILA.  5.  PA 


NSW  WiNTSii  WOQLSNS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  M1L.L  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  "Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER'S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  B-31,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


F 

R 

E 

E 
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BAGS 


POULTRY 
&  FOOD 

You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eachMor  Poultry 
&  Food  Bags  but  we'll  send  you  10  FREE 
to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis. 
send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit — 
b*o  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  SAGS.  Dept.H-230,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


F 

R 

E 

E 


•  FREE  GIFT  •  iS 

EXQUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS 

from  .Tapau.  India,  France,  Formosa,  Scotland  \ 
—  distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and  Stationery. 
Fine,  pure  district  Teas — flavored  blends.  Honeys 
of  the  world.  Write  for  FKEE  Catalog  of  un¬ 
usual,  different  Gifts  for  everyone. 

FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase 


;•  KIEN 

5  DEPT  RN-1, 


CHUNG  TEA  HOUSE 

WESTON  93,  MASS. 


WHY  LOSE  YOUR  PET  BIRD  FROM  DIARRHOEA? 
SEND  25  CENTS  FOR  LIFE  SAVING  SUPPLY 
CHAMOMILE  TEA  And  OUR  CATALOG  DESIGNED 
For  The  INDIVIDUAL  OWNER  OF  PET  BIRDS. 
COZZENS  BIRD  SEED  CO..  CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 


HAPPY  SEWING— HAPPY  EASTER! 


8186 
34-48 

8186.  Collarless,  cool  summer  neatness. 
Sizes:  34,  36  to48.  Size  36  (38  bust),  4% 
yards,  39-in.  25  cents.  ^ 


8129.  Soft-detail  afternoon  gracefulness. 
Sizes:  36,  38  to  52.  Size  38  (40  bust),  4% 
yards,  35-in.;  %  yard  trim.  25  cents. 


'.8176 

^  3-8  yrs. 


8175  &  8176.  Sweet-Scallop  Pals,  Mother- 
daughter  twins!  8175  is  in  sizes:  10,  12 
to  18.  Size  12,  (32  bust),  4  yds.,  39-in. 

8176  in  sizes:  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size 
4,  2  yds.,  35-in.  TWO  patterns,  25  cents 
EACH. 


Send  35  cents  more  for  our  Spring- 
Summer  ’58  pattern  catalog,  Basic 
FASHION. 


Please  print  right  on  your  order  full 
name,  address,  number  and  size.  Send 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Little  Drops  of  Water 

He  promised  to  care  for  my  plants  —  philodendron  and  ivy  to  water, 

Not  forgetting  dracanna  and  ferns  —  while  I  stayed  at  the  home  of  our 
daughter; 

He  was  true  to  his  word,  the  dear  man,  only  erring  from  over-devotion: 
Beneath  all  that  flourishing  green,  there  sparkled  a  miniature  ocean! 
Louisiana  •  _  Mary  B.  Wall 


More  Dishes  for  the  Freezer 


Use  V2  cup  minced  onion,  Vz  cup 
minced  celery,  2  tablespoons  fat,  2 
tablespons  enriched  flour,  2  cups 
cubed  leftover  beef  or  pork,  1  cup 
diced  cooked  potatoes,  1  cup  sliced 
cooked  carrots,  2  tablespoons  chop¬ 
ped  parsley,  1  tablespoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce,  1  3-oz.  can  (%  cup) 
browned  mushrooms  and  broth,  1 
teaspoon  salt.  Vs  teaspoon  pepper,  1 
cup  leftover  gravy. 

Cook  onion  and  celery  in  hot  fat 
until  golden.  Stir  in  flour.  Add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients.  Simmer  10 
minutes.  Pour  mixture  into  well- 
greased  aluminum  bake-freeze  tins. 
Cover  with  plain  pastry:  Sift  1  cup 
enriched  flour  and  Vz  teaspoon  salt; 
cut  in  Vs  cup  shortening  until  pieces 
are  size  of  small  peas.  Slowly  add  2 
to  3  tablespoons  cold  water,  tossing 
with  fork  until  mixture  will  hold  to¬ 
gether.  Adjust  crust  on  pies;  flute 
edges.  Cut  X  in  each  pie.  Fold  back 
corners  made  but  cut.  Brush  crust 
with  slightly  beaten  egg  white.  Bake 
in  hot  oven  (425  degrees  F.)  25 


minutes.  If  this  is  to  be  frozen,  omit 
the  egg  white  and  put  this  on  when 
it  is  heated  through  again. 

Frosted  Lemon  Crumb  Pies 

Use  114  cups  crispy  rice  cereal,  3 
eggs,  V2  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
grated  lemon  rind,  5  tablespoons 
lemon  juice,  1  cup  heavy  cream. 

Crush  cereal  and  sprinkle  half  the 
crumbs  over  bottoms  of  eight  414- 
inch  piepans  or  paper  plate  of  the 
same  size.  Separate  egg  yolks  from 
whites  and  beat  whites  until  fluffy. 
Add  sugar  gradually,  continue  beat¬ 
ing  until  stiff  and  smooth.  Now  beat 
in  yolks  very  thoroughly.  Stir  in 
lemon  juice  and  rind.  Beat  cream 
until  stiff  and  mix  gently  or  fold  into 
egg  mixture.  Pour  into  each  plate, 
sprinkle  tops  with  remaining  crumbs 
and  freeze. 

Remove  from  freezer  30  minutes 
befox’e  dessert  time.  If  you  serve  this 
dessert  right  away,  chill  in  refriger¬ 
ator  several  hours. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 

Connecticut 


The  Little  Brown  House 


One  of  February’s  highlights  is  the 
longer  day.  Another  is  windowsill 
plants  in  bloom.  John  put  plastic  over 
our  windows  where  most  of  the 
plants  are,  so  they  ai’e  safe  from 
frost.  A  crassula  impressa,  a  gift  two 
years  ago,  has  bloomed  constantly 
except  for  one  month  when  we  gave 
it  a  larger  pot.  It  starts  easily  from 
slips,  and  two  are  flowering  now  in 
the  kitchen,  others  have  gone  to 
friends.  I  sing  the  praises  of  the 
kalanchoe  family.  Two  of  mine  are 
constant  winter  bloomers;  a  third  I 
am  petting  in  hope  for  the  same. 

These  are  the  days  for  catalogue 
gardening.  We  need  a  white  dahlia 


this  year.  I  find  the  New  Life  gerani¬ 
um  advertised.  My  mother  had  this 
when  I  was  a  little  girl;  it  was  never 
out  of  bloom  until,  as  Mother  said, 
“it  bloomed  itself  to  death.”  There  is 
a  Mr.  Wrenn  geranium  I  hope  to  get 
also;  red  with  white  edges. 

We  read  the  article  in  “The  Rural” 
about  buying  a  farm.  Remember, 
when  you  buy  a  home,  the  neighbors 
go  with  it.  A  young  couple  I  know 
bought  a  pretty  place  but  sold  it 
after  a  year  or  two.  Said  the  young 
wife:  “Life  is  too  short  to  live  with 

the  - s  on  one  side,  and  the 

- s  on  the  other.”  Good  neigh¬ 
bors  are  one  of  the  best  buys  in  a 
home. 


Dressed  Up  for  Eosfer 


Adorable  little  Easter  bunny  i 
She’s  of  the  fa 

flower  bouquir^* 

Rvirai  cents  mailed  to 

P=^‘tern  order  include  25 
of  our  new  1958 

delight  needlework  ALBUD 

eugnt  for  nimble  fingers. 

^arch  1,  1958 


There  is  nothing  like  a  hobby  to 
keep  a  person  young,  and  an  outdoor 
hobby  to  keep  one  healthy.  Our  neigh¬ 
bors  are  doing  this.  I  am  glad  too  to 
see  young  couples  set  out  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  together,  hunting  and  fishing. 
Lately  I  reread  something  I  had  first 
seen  long  ago: 

To  sit  around  .  .  .just  wishing 
Will  never  make  you  great; 

The  Lord  provides  the  fishing. 
But  you  have  to  dig  the  bait. 
Success  to  all  good  diggers. 

Mother  Bee 


Dutch  Apple  Cake 

This  is  a  favorite  in  most  every 
home  in  any  part  of  our  country.  Try 
this  for  a  healthful  dessert. 

Use  2  cups  of  flour,  V2  teaspoon 
salt,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
Rgg)  V4  cup  shortening,  V2  cup  sugar, 
%  cup  milk,  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Mix 
together  and  put  in  shallow  pan. 

For  the  top  dressing,  cream  to¬ 
gether  1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon,  4 
tablespoons  sugar,  2  tablespoons 
butter.  Spread  dough  in  pan  with 
this  top  dressing.  Then  press  into 
the  dough  slices  of  cut  up  apples, 
laying  them  on  with  the  points  down. 
A  goodly  amount  of  apple  slices  adds 
much  to  the  flavor.  Sprinkle  apples 
with  some  cinnamon  and  sugar.  Bake 
for  about  30  minutes  in  a  350  degree 
F.  oven.  Cora  A.  Harwood 

New  York  State 
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Won  first  cooking  contest  at  age  thirteen 


Official  Presents  Cooking  Award 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


When  Mrs.  Herbert  Edwards  wins 
a  cooking  award  she  does  it  in  a 
big  way.  She  won  a  blue  ribbon  and 
a  silver  plate  at  last  fall’s  New  York 
State  Fair.  And  the  ribbon  was 
presented  by  the  Fair  Director 
himself,  Mr.  William  Baker. 

A  prize- winning  cook  since  child¬ 
hood,  nobody  needs  to  tell  Mrs. 
Edwards  about  the  importance  of 
good  ingredients.  She  always  uses 
the  best — including  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “This  dry  yeast 
rises  so  fast,”  she  says.  “And  it 
keeps  right  in  the  cupboard.” 

During  March,  many  of  you  will 
plan  Lenten  menus.  Of  course,  you’ll 


include  yeast-raised  specialties, 
and  if  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  DryYeast— 
the  kind  prize-winning  cooks  de¬ 
pend  on.  It’s  so  fast  and  easy, 
stays  fresh  for  months.  Keep 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
handy  in  your  cupboard  for  yeast- 
raised  treats  and  for  the  new 
“Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes.  There’s 
a  recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three.” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


A  Quality  Household  Product 

BOROLEUM 

relieves  —  HAY  FEVER  —  SINUS  —  SUN 
BURN  —  DIAPER  RASH  —  BURNS  and 
ATHLETES  FOOT. 

A  preparation  having  many  uses  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  since  1906. 

Get  Boroleum  today  at  your  druggist.  May 
be  safely  used  on  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Contains  Menthol,  Camphor,  Eucalyptol, 
Methyl  Salicylate,  Boric  Acid,  and  Petrola¬ 
tum. 

If  your  druggist  is  out  of 
stock,  order  by  mail.  Send 
600  for  each  tube  to  — 

SINCLAIR  PHARMACAL  COiMPANY.  INC. 
FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


NEW 


KERNEL  KUTTER 
INVENTION 


CUTLERY  STEEL 
SAW-TOOTHED 
CUTTING' 
BLAOE 


ROLLED  STEEL 
HANDLE  HOLDS 
CUTTING 
CIRCLE 


KERNELS.  NONE  •=>* 

MASHED  OR  pat  »0. 

CRUSHED  :.5lt,S3J 


Strips  Kernels  Off  EorolSweet  Com 
with  ONE  QUICK  STROKE! 


SEWING  SCISSORS 

F 


1^  We  send  you  a  BIG 

E  7-inch  extra-sharp  pair 

Sewing  Scissors  FREE.  _ 

E  Order  NOW  but  please  send  25  cts.  SS 
for  postage  and  handling  per  pair.  Ha 
FREE  SCISSORS,  * 

DEPT.  4044,  BOX  881,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


Earn  $100  to  $500  Cash,  plus  24  card' 
tables  simply  by  selling  advertising 
space  on  the  table  tops  to  local 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate.  5 
different  proven  plans  to  pick  from. 
No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  evert 
freight  charges.  Write  lor  details. 


'.  W.  MATHERS,  Dept.  HI.  Mi.Ephrjiin.H.). 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web- 
Ding  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

*<BACKWOODS  JOURNAL” 

$1  YEAR,  SAMPLE  lOd.  OLD  FORGE  2,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  else  like  ‘‘Kernel  Kutter.”  Comes 
complete — all  ready  to  use  for  fixing  sweet 
com  for  cooking,  creaming,  cold  pack  or  deep 
freeze.  Just  hold  ear  of  sweet  com  upright  on 
bread  board.  Round,  sharp,  cutlery  steel  saw¬ 
tooth  knife  fits  over  end  of  ear  of  any  size  or 
taper,  with  just  the  right  amount  of  pressure. 
Then  one,  quick  down-stroke  shears  off  every 
kernel  without  digging  into  the  cob — quick 
as  a  flash  and  clean  as  a  whistle.  No  crushed 
or  mashed  kernels — no  trace  of  husks. 

“Kernel  Kutter”  always  ready.  No  adjust¬ 
ments.  No  moving  parts.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Special  low  introductory  price  only 
$1.95,  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not  delighted. 
Mail  order  now  for  your  “Kernel  Kutter.” 

AGNES  FIELD 

DEPT.  538  -  MUNDELEIN,  ILLINOIS 

SO  YARDS  LACE 

We’re  closing  out  our  Lace  supply.  Como  In  . 

enchanting  patterns  and  designs.  Vais,  edges, 
insertions^  etc.  in  beautiful  colors  and  full 
widths.  For  wotnen.‘8s  girls'  and  baby  dresses^  KHv  ■*  B 
pillow  slips,*  decorative  edgings  on  many  B  K  B  B 
articles,  etc.  Pieces  up  to  10  yards  •  Id  ^ 

length  I  NO  small  pieces!  200  Buttons 

BUTTONSl  Beautiful,  expensive  quality.  All 
Kinds,  all  sizes  and  colors.  ALL  NEW.  No  culls.  For  every¬ 
day  use  —  also  some  for  collectors!  Includes  manv  complete 
tfocr  o  to  12  matching  buttons!  Tou  get  the  200  Buttons 
rntt  of  charge  when  you  order  the  Lace — none  without 
Lace.  But  order  TODAY  as  supplies  are  limited  lo  Two  ecu 
Money-back  guarantee. 

BUTTONS  &  LACES.  D«pt.  910.  Box  881,  St  Uulo,  Mo. 

INDIA:  Black  Velvet  Embroid- 
H»"dles-8:'X5"  $5.00.  Silk  Scarfs 
Refundable.  Other  merchandise. 
Hemlock  Acre  House,  Egleston  Rd..  Westfield.  Mass. 


_ —  - - -  .w,  ncmiuuffi.  MCFc  nousc,  tQieston  Rd.,  V 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain— Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  u.  S.  Fat  Off. 


“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  fked 
when  you’re  my  age” 

“You’ll  find  out,  as  I  did,  tliat 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
must  earn  their  living. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- farmers  and  traders - i 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 
Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y.  | 

Gentlemen:  J 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obliKation,  ! 
complete  information  about  your  Retire*  ! 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  | 

I 

Name. . . . . Age . | 

I 

St.  or  RD.... . j 

I 

City . State . * 

R.62_j 


SCHAUMAN  —  WALL  —  CEILING 
—  FLOORING  —  BUILDING 

H ARDBOARD 

Has  no  comparison  for  lining  chicken 
houses  and  hundreds  of  building  jobs 
around  farm,  house,  barn  and  outbuildings. 
Ideal  to  cover  old  rough  house  floors,  with 
or  without  linoleum  overlay.  So  hard, 
strong  and  glass  smooth  that  it  is  damp- 
proof,  shatter-proof,  washable  and  impos¬ 
sible  for  hens  to  peck  or  chip. 

As  wholesale  Northeast  distributor  for  this 
most  useful  farm  building  board,  we  wish  to 
invite  our  fellow  farmers  to  try  it,  at  special 
prices  you  can  afford,  $1.85  per  4x8  ft,  sheet. 

Also  all  kinds  of 

PLYWOOD  , 

Sheathing  Grades  for  exterior  Walls,  Sub- 
Floors  and  Roofs,  helps  you  put  up  strong, 
air  tight  buildings  quickly  and  economic¬ 
ally  the  prefabricated  way. 

While  we  specialize  on  beautiful  Select 
Birch  plywood  for  interior  decoration  and 
cabinets,  also  have  all  exotic  woods  like 
Walnut,  Mahogany,  Oak,  Ash  and  knotty 
pine.  All  thickness  in  plain  and  new 
grooved  panelling.  At  real  savings  of  rock 
bottom  wholesale  prices.  Best  thing  would 
be  to  get  in  your  farm  truck  or  family  car 
and  come  over  to  see  us  any  time.  Second 
best,  call  me  person-to-person  reverse 
charge  2-6340  or  send  for  price  list. 

A.  J.  VIOLETTE 

NORTHFIELD  ROAD,  LUNENBURG,  MASS. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Weariug 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
'that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands — by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

8Y  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Painfing  Mineral-Coated 
Asphalt 

I  have  been  told  that  siding,  like 
enclosed  sample,  cannot  be  painted. 
All  the  people  who  said  so,  howevei, 
are  interested  parties.  Where  can  I 
obtain  impartial  advice?  r.  j.  k. 

The  sample  is  mineral-coated  as¬ 
phalt.  It  can  be  painted.  However, 
the  paint  will,  in  time,  cause  the 
cornice  to  curl,  and  produce  a  very 
unsightly  appearance.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  state  it  is  that  asphalt 
siding  or  roofing  should  not  be 
painted,  unless  one  refers  to  some  of 
the  more  recent  materials  which 
have  much  improved  cementing 
properties.  It  might  be  assumed  they 
would  better  withstand  the  tendency 
to  curl  after  painting. 

Removing  Whitewash 

The  foundation  of  our  house  (cellar 
walls)  is  of  poured  concrete  and 
the  folks  who  originally  owned  the 
house  had  half  the  floor  cemented. 
Furthermore,  they  used  lime  white¬ 
wash  and  sprayed  not  only  the  walls 
but  the  joists  as  well.  I  want  to  com¬ 
plete  the  cementing  of  the  floor  and 
want  to  know  whether  you  know  of 
a  way  that  I  can  do  away  with  the 
whitewash  since  it  peels  off  and  falls 
all  over  the  floor.  h.  r.  u. 

Some  whitewashes  can  be  removed 
by  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  bristled 
brush  and  water.  Do  not  expect  to 
restore  the  surfaces  to  their  original 
appearance.  But  you  should  have 
satisfactory  results  in  removing  all 
but  that  which  has  soaked  into  the 
surfaces  of  the  walls  and  floor  tim¬ 
bers. 


EYE  GLASSES  BY  MAIL? 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE!  (*•  jJi  I® 


Buy  from  tho  oldest  established  firm  offer¬ 
ing  this  service.  Reading-magnifying  or  bi¬ 
focal  glasses  for  for  and  near.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  folks  opproximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  have  astigmatism  or  disease 
of  the  eye,  and  who  have  difficulty  reading 
or  seeing  far.  Thousands  of  customers!  We 
furnish  1 4-lens  sample  card 
with  many  combinations.  _as 

and  other  styles 
priced  to  meet  your  budget 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  catalog 


attractive  styles 
for  men 
and  women 


tireet.. 


stote 


NY 


ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.,  INC. 
.  537  S.  Dearborn  Sf.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


4  NOW!  BUY  THIS  LOADER  DIRECT 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  DEERE,  OLIVER 
owners — save  40%.  Buy  your  loader  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Customer’s  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 
for  literature  and  prices.  Prices  start  as  low  at  5170. 

VAUGHN  MF6.  CO. 


Dept.  A,  Box  349 


DAY  1422 
Phone  kite  3261 


St.  Peter,  Minn. 


Need  for  Ejector  Pump 

Is  there  a  jet  pump  or  any  pump 
made  where  the  water  is  forced  down 
through  a  pipe  and  more  water  comes 
up  through  another  pipe?  w.  f.  h. 

You  can  purchase  a  hydraulic  ejec¬ 
tor  through  a  plumbing  supply  house. 
The  Penberthy  Injector  Co.  manufac¬ 
tures  ejector  pumps.  They  are  simple 
in  construction  and  require  little  or 
no  attention  during  operation.  Power 
is  derived  from  water  supply  with  a 
normal  pressure.  A  half-inch  water 
supply  line  will  pump  about  900 
gallons  per  hour.  The  suction  should 


not  exceed  22  feet  and  the  discharge 
lift  is  limited  to  some  12  or  14  feet. 
About  four  to  five  pounds  pressure 
is  required  of  the  power  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  each  foot  of  lift  and  it  con¬ 
sumes  about  one  gallon  of  supply 
water  for  each  gallon  of  discharge 
water. 

You  should  also  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  solving  your  problem 
with  a  cellar  drainer  installed  in  a 
sump  and  powered  with  an  electric 
motor  that  automatically  responds  to 
changes  in  the  water  level  in  the 
sump.  The  cost  to  install  one  will 
be  approximately  $75. 

Design  for  Concrete  Beam 

We  would  like  to  form  and  cast  a 
concrete  beam  to  support  a  wooden 
floor  which  should  be  able  to  carry 
a  maximum  load  of  eight  to  10  tons 
distributed  evenly  between  supports. 
We  do  not  know  the  amount  and  size 
of  reinforced  steel  (longitudinal 
bars);  also  how  the  bars  should  be 
arranged  in  the  form  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  strength  after  the 
concrete  is  poured  and  dried.  t,  w. 

Assuming  a  width  of  10  inches  for 
the  beam  and  a  depth  of  iy4  inches 
for  each  foot  of  span  (14  feet  in  your 
case)  the  approximate  depth  will  be 
171/2  inches.  Allowing  for  about  two 
inches  of  additional  concrete  to  fire¬ 
proof  the  reinforcing  steel,  the  total 
depth  will  be  about  20  inches.  The 
weight  of  the  beam  will  be  about 
2,940  pounds  between  supports.  Since 
the  load  to  be  imposed  is  about  20,000 
pounds  and  the  beam  must  support 
a  total  load  of  about  23,000  pounds, 
the  effective  depth  figures  to  be 
about  21  inches.  Adding  two  inches 
for  fireproofing,  the  total  depth  is  23 
inches.  The  dimensions  therefore  are 
10  by  23  inches.  Reinforce  the  con¬ 
crete  with  four  %-inch  steel  rods 
spaced  two  inches  apart  and  two 
inches  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam.  Two  of  the  rods,  the  outside 
ones,  continue  to  the  center  of  the 
post  support.  The  two  rods  in  the 
middle  are  double-bend  rods,  that  is, 
bent  upwards  at  a  point  about  four 
feet  from  the  post,  and  then  leveling 
off  again  two  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  beam  and  at  a  point  18  inches 
from  the  post  (see  sketch  below).  Use 
a  1-2-4  concrete  mix  with  71/2  gallons 
of  water  per  sack  of  cement. 


FENCE  FUNNIES 
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At  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey’s  recent  Farmers’  Week 
in  Trenton  attracted  folks  from  every 
county  of  the  State.  In  meetings 
sponsored  by  40  agencies  and  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  theme  was  “Better  Mar¬ 
kets  for  New  Jersey  Farm  Pioducts.” 
Warren  W.  Oley,  director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Markets,  was  cited  for  his 
contribution  to  the  success  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  cooperative  markets  in  New 
Jersey. 


Citations  and  Awards 

Citations  for  distinguished  service 
to  New  Jersey  agriculture  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Phillip  Alampi  to:  Clifford  T.  Darby, 
Somerville  poultry  breeder;  Herman 
C.  Demme,  Sewell,  Gloucester  Co., 
poultryman;  Amos  F.  Dixon,  Still¬ 
water,  Sussex  Co.,  dairyman;  and 


At  the  poultry  dinner  ivere  (1.  to  r.): 
H.  C.  Demme,  Sewell;  C.  S.  Platt; 
Jerome  Taub,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
Poultry  Assn,  president;  and  Phillip 

Alampi,  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Joseph  English,  English  Creek,  At¬ 
lantic  Co.,  dairyman  and  vegetable 
grower.  Clarence  S.  Platt,  recently 
retired  chairman  of  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  at  Rutgers  University,  was 
presented  with  the  State  Poultry 
Assn.’s  Golden  Egg  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  poultry  farm¬ 
ing.  He  also  received  a  purse  of 
$1,500  from  the  poultry  industi’y. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
presented  an  award  to  Edgar  H.  and 
Olga  S.  Behre,  Port  Murray,  Hunter¬ 
don  Co.  Acquiring  a  run-down  farm 
in  1940  and  starting  a  dairy  herd 
with  nine  heifers,  the  Behres  have 
with  the  aid  of  an  FHA  loan  de¬ 
veloped  a  herd  of  60  registered  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  cattle,  and  Behre  is  pi’esi- 
dent  of  the  N.  J.  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Association.  Fi’elinghuysen,  Memorial 
Awards  to  young  people  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  dairying  went  to; 
Philip  VanLier,  Deerfield;  Eugenie 
Lorenzo,  Newton;  Milton  Jager,  La¬ 
fayette;  Fred  Elgrim,  Trenton;  and 
Philip  H.  Little,  Lafayette.  The  Bor- 
dentown  and  North  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty  Regional'  High  School,  in  Annan- 
dale,  were  cited  by  Cooperative  GLF 
Exchange  for  their  work  in  demon¬ 
strating  crop-production  practices. 
David  Wendt,  Haddonfield,  Camden 
Co.,  a  13-year-old  eighth-grader,  won 
the  annual  New  Jersey  State  Grange 
Spelling  Bee.  Lynn  Hamill,  12,  Pomp- 
ton  Plains,  was  second  and  Clifford 
Ghetli,  also  12,  Belvidere,  third. 

Tax  Burden  on  Farm  Property 

Governor  Robert  E.  Meyner  told  del¬ 
egates  to  the  State  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  that  New  Jersey  is  facing 
momentous  changes  due  to  rapid  pop¬ 
ulation  growth.  “There  is  a  need  to 
review  such  matters  as  milk  control, 
plant  and  animal  disease  control  and 
pest  regulations,  fees  for  service,  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  and  relations 
between  all  farm  agencies,’’  he  said. 
Noting  that  the  farmer  has  a  special 
tax  problem  where  surburban  growth 
has  given  farmland  added  market 
value,  he  pointed  out  that  farm  real 
estate  taxes  in  New  Jersey  recently 
averaged  $5.65  per  acre,  the  highest 
in  the  nation.  State  Treasurer  A.  K. 
Neeld  said  that  owners  of  real  and 
personal  property  carry  more  than 
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two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  government 
in  New  Jersey.  Relief  to  the  farmer 
must  come  from  major  readjustment 
of  state  and  local  tax  structures,  he 
said.  Increased  state  aid  to  munici¬ 
palities  for  schools,  highways,  health 
and  welfare  would  help  local  proper¬ 
ty  taxes,  he  declared,  but  this  would 
be  possible  only  if  funds  for  state  aid 
were  greatly  enlarged.  Nothing  short 
of  a  broad-based  personal-income, 
business-income  or  general  sales  tax 
would  yield  sufficient  revenue  for 
this  purpose,  he  noted.  New  Jersey 
is  one  of  only  three  states  which  do 
not  impose  one  of  these  broad-based 
taxes  presently. 

Merger  of  all  poultry  and  egg  coop¬ 
eratives  into  one  large  national  cor¬ 
poration  was  advocated  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  market  egg  producer  from 
Wentworth,  N.  H.  Robert  N.  Scott, 
manager  of  Melville  Farms,  Haw 
River,  No.  Carolina,  and  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Poultry  and  Egg  Producers 
Assn.,  proposed  a  producer-directed 
program  under  which  the  Federal 
government  would  limit  production, 
Scott  argued  that  the  current 
cost-pi'ice  squeeze  is  caused  only  by 
overproduction.  Under  the  U.  S.  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Producers  Assn,  plan 
which  he  is  sponsoring,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  proclaim  each 
Fall  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
broilers  and  eggs  to  be  in  effect 
for  the  next  calendar  year.  A  refer¬ 
endum  would  then  be  conducted 
among  producers,  the  quota  becom¬ 
ing  effective  if  two-thirds  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  voting  favored  it.  If  the  referen¬ 
dum  carried,  the  national  marketing 
quota  would  be  apportioned  among 
the  states,  down  to  the  counties  and 
finally  to  the  individual  farms.  It 
would  be  based  on  the  production 
history  of  the  producer  during  the 
past  three  years.  D.  W.  Babbitt 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  '  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  . .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  . .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  Unadilla 
Silo  offers,  including  practical  Fac¬ 
tory  Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan.  Buy  right  the 
first  time  —  buy  Unadilla. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  C-318  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 


"SUPER''  SAW 


At  last  the  ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limbs  of 
nine  trees.  Also  excellent  tor  cutting  frozen  meat. 
Finest  materials — takes  lots  of  punishment — teeth  cut 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  long  time  if 
you  can  keep  it  away  from  your  wife.  To  order,  at¬ 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  your 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belcherlown,  Mass. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kicis,  lambs — and 
no  horns  wilt  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y, 


DnNatf/or's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


FREE  DELIVERY— 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADiNG 
ERAlvDS 

TIRES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


MOW  HAY  DRYER  REDUCES  COSTS! 


MR.  CARL  YUNKER,  1956  winner 
of  the  Outstanding  Young  Farmer 
'Award  of  the  New  York  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  operates  a  41 
cow  dairy  farm  near  Elba,  New  York. 
He  has  used  a  mow  hay  dryer  one 
season  and  has  already  found  it  will 
reduce  his  feed  bill. 

He  says,  “I  was  feeding  14  percent 
protein  in  my  grain  ration  and  with 
good  mow-cured  hay  I  have  cut  this 
to  12  percent.  In  the  future  I  can 
cut  this  even  more  by  starting  my 
haying  earlier.  There  is  no  question 
that  mow-cured  hay  is  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  and  better  color.” 


Many  New  York  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  an  electric  hay  dryer  can  pay 
for  itself  in  a  couple  of  years — after 
that  the  saving  is  pure  profit.  Why 
not  get  all  the  information  for  your¬ 
self.  Just  get  in  touch  with 
your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
service  representative.  * 

Farm  Better  ....  Electrically. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Electricity  is 
the  biggest  bargain  you  can  buy. 

MIAOARA  H  MOHAWK 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 


Free 
silo  book 


Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 


MORE  STAVE 


The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
v/armer  silo  for  better  feeding 
ali  year  round. 


MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 


. . .  get  a 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-318  j 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine  | 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer,  j 


Name . 

Address . 

- OUR  56TH  YEAR- 


Saves  extra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler,  too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'9"and  10'  9". 


/  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
'  and  prices  Today! 

'MEYER  MFC.  CO..  BOX  1362, moRTON.  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  Of  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  loYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 

Veterinary  Catalog.  _ 


Pumps  S.OOO  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  ot 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  %  to  HP 
moior  Coupling  Included  free.  1  In¬ 
let  :  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Won’t  rust  or  clog; . . . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 
tip  to  7,600  GPH:  or  3,000  GPH 
from  25'  well.  VA"  inlet;  1'  out-  - 

let  $12.95.  Postpaid  «  mfeR  A  NTeF 

send  for  yours  today!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTE^ 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  BELLE  MEAD  19.  NEW  JERSEY 


IMPOKTID  SWtOISH  STAINLISS 
STEEL  RAZOR  BLADES 

New  bUde  Mneaclon  thftC  will  change 
America’a  ehaye  habit#.  Edge#  COLD 
HARDENED  by  special  proce##  . . .  •t#y 
•mooth.  tharp  up  to  10  ahave#  from 
each  blade.  No  nick#,  no  •cratch. 
Bar^tt  Stalnle##  Blade#  do  not  rust! 
SATISFACTION  CCARANTEF.D.  JO 
double^edge  blade#  IN  DISPENSERS 
only  tl-00  ppd. 


I 


SHARP  ^  tMeoert,  ton  see  d«»«.  «.  aut««iwi. 


.  Vt'] 


Handling  the 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

for  20  years.  Refrigeration  units  will 
last  for  a  long  time.  Motors  over  a 
20-year  span  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  replaced.  Conservatively  then, 
a  15-year  depreciation  figure  can  be 
used. 

Whether  you  should  buy  a  unit 
refrigerated  by  direct  expansion  or 
sweet  water  can  only  be  answered 
by  your  cost  of  electricity  to  operate 
the  unit.  Sweet  water  units  gener¬ 
ally  sell  for  less  money  than  compar¬ 
able  sized  direct  expansion  units.  The 
latter  also  cost  money  for  installa¬ 
tion.  Michigan  State  University,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  Cornell 
University  and  a  power  company 
survey  in  Ohio  are  quite  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  electrical  energy  need¬ 
ed  to  cool  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Those 
figures  are:  for  direct  expansion  .9 
of  k.w.h.,  and  for  sweet  water  1.2 
to  1.6  k.w.h.  By  figuring  electrical 
costs,  you  can  determine  whether 
you  should  buy  one  or  the  other. 
Relatively  the  interest,  depreciation 
and  upkeep  will  be  the  same  on  either 
type  unit.  In  choosing  a  direct  ex¬ 
pansion  unit,  you  will  have  to  decide 
whether  you  buy  a  water-cooled,  an 
air-cooled,  or  air-  and  water-cooled 
compressor  and  what  size.  As  to  size, 
the  refrigeration  people  generally 
recommend  a  one  horsepower  com¬ 
pressor  for  each  100  gallons  of  milk 
cooled  in  24  hours.  Irritations  have 
occurred  with  all  types  of  compres¬ 
sors.  Air  and  water  units  require  the 
water  supply  to  be  protected  from 
freezing  which  constitutes  another 
minor  hazard  . 

Some  Installation  Questions 

The  first  two  questions  on  install¬ 
ing  are:  first,  is  the  milk  house  floor 
protected  by  careful  construction  to 
prevent  heaving  from  frost;  and 
secondly,  is  the  power  on  your  farm 
sufficient  to  carry  the  load?  If  you 
can  affirmatively  answer  these  two 
questions,  install  your  tank.  May  we 
suggest  that  you  place  your  tank 
where  you  want  it  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  regulations  for  ease  of  clean¬ 
ing,  for  maintenance,  and  disposal 
of  milk?  When  you  calibrate  the 
tank,  have  your  dealer  bring  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  water  in  a  tanker  truck  to 
your  farm.  With  plenty  of  water 
available,  level  the  tank  as  per  regu¬ 
lation,  then  fill  it  with  water;  check 
the  tank  level.  If  the  tank  has  not 
shifted,  suck  the  water  back  into  the 
tanker  truck:  check  the  tank  level 
again.  If  it  is  still  not  shifted,  an¬ 
chor  the  tank.  Now  you  can  start  to 


Milk  in  Bulk 

calibrate  the  unit.  After  calibration, 
use  water  to  check  refrigeration  op¬ 
eration.  Power  requirements  should 
be  checked  by  competent  electri¬ 
cians  or  your  power  company  farm 
representative.  Power  problems  can 
be  avoided  by  careful  consideration. 
Such  irritations  as  trying  to  operate 
a  motor  requiring  220  volts  from 
110-volt  current  can  be  avoided.  Prop¬ 
er  electrical  wiring  will  help  to  avoid 
freezing  agitators  fast  to  frozen  milk, 
replacing  fuses  and  other  minor 
problems.  There  have  also  been  some 
minor  difficulties  with  thermostats. 
Any  mechanical  device  requires  some 
attention,  and  bulk  milk  cooling  tanks 
are  no  exception. 

Occasionally,  some  milk  gets  frozen, 
and  sometimes  milk  gets  churned. 
There  has  also  been  reported  milk 
of  high  temperature.  Proper  agitation 
of  milk  is  still  a  problem  but  it  is 
not  insurmountable.  Alert  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  key  to  bulk  tank  opera¬ 
tion.  Water  shortages  and  freezing  of 
water  in  our  milk  houses  still  are 
minor  concerns. 

To  Keep  the  Tank  Clean 

Sanitarians  have  had  and  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  problems  in  getting  farm 
bulk  milk  cooling  tanks  clean.  Three 
spots  in  cleaning  the  units  are  often 
overlooked.  They  are  the  surface 
under  the  bridge,  the  agitator  con¬ 
nection,  and  the  outlet  valves.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough,  milk  stone  devel¬ 
opment  on  these  units  is  negligible. 

To  avoid  the  nuisance  of  inspect¬ 
ors  because  of  an  unclean  tank,  the 
following  steps  are  recommended: 
never  allow  the  milk  film  to  dry 
on  the  equipment;  rinse  in  luke  warm 
water  at  100  degrees  F.  using  a  hose; 
brush  thoroughly  all  milk-borne  sur¬ 
faces  and  other  cleanable  parts  of  the 
unit  with  the  proper  type  brush  using 
an  alkaline  or  acid  solution  at  about 
120  degrees  F.  Rinse  thoroughly  with 
clean  water  at  120  degrees  F.  using 
a  hose.  Sanitize  just  before  use  with 
your  favorite  sanitizing  compound 
used  according  to  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections.  Use  particular  care  in  clean¬ 
ing  under  the  bridge,  the  agitator 
connection,  and  the  outlet  valve.  It 
is  time-consuming,  of  course,  to  have, 
wash  and  sanitize  these  units. 

The  growth  of  farm  bulk  milk 
cooling  tanks  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
imagination.  Bulk  milk  handling  is 
increasing  rapidly  because  it  provides 
convenience,  labor  saving,  constant 
use  of  equipment,  improvement  of 
milk  quality,  and  a  partial  direct 
return  on  your  investment. 


Milk  at  Albany 

The  bill  to  exempt  milk  vending 
machines  from  dealer  licensing  has 
been  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Senate.  Action  by  the  Assembly  is 
pending.  The  bill  is  sponsored  by 
Senator  William  Wise  and  Assembly- 
man  Orin  Wilcox,  both  of  Jefferson 
County. 

Senator  Robert  McEwen  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  and  Assemblyman 
Robert  Main  of  Franklin  County  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  permit  a  dairy 
farmer  to  sell,  without  a  dealer’s 
license,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  on  the  farm  where 
produced  to  consumers  coming  there 
for  it.  Existing  law  limits  on-farm 
sales,  without  a  dealer  license,  to 
100  quarts  a  day  (pasteurized  or  un¬ 
pasteurized).  Last  year  a  similar  bill 
was  killed  in  committee. 

Senator  McEwen  and  Assemblyman 
Main  have  also  introduced  two  other 
bills:  one  to  relax  the  dealer  licens¬ 
ing  restrictions  in  Section  258-c  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law; 
and  the  other  to  repeal  that  portion 
of  Section  258-m  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  which  permits  a 
dairy  cooperative  to  cast  a  bloc  vote 
for  its  members  on  state  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders  or  amendments. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B,  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Near  Enoch  City  — 
Two  — 

Jubal  — 

Methusael  — 

Adah  — 

Tubal-cain  — 
Lamech  — 

The  harp  and  organ  ■ 
Naamah  — 

Jabal  — 


Gen.  4:17 
Gen.  4:21-22 
Gen.  4:21 
Gen.  4:18 
Gen.  4:20 
Gen.  4:22 
Gen.  4:19-20 
-  Gen.  4:21 
Gen.  4:22 
Gen.  4:20 


NOW 


INTRODUCES  THE 

WORLD'S  STRONGEST 
BARN  CLEANER  CHAIN 


BADGER  HAS: 

•  The  largest  pins 
The  heaviest  forgings 
The  biggest  flat  bar 

•  New  positive  paddle  location 

•  Forged  paddle  link  50% 
stronger 

•  Rivets  double  swedge  for 
larger  heads 

•  Smooth  construction  for  clean¬ 
liness 

•  Designed  for  the  largest  barns 

Manufacturers  also  of  the  famous 

Badger  Silo-Unloader/  Bunk  Feeder 

SEE  YOUR  BADGER  DEALER  TODAY 


Please  send  the  following  liferatore 

Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Bunk  Feeders  I  1  Student  (”] 


Name 


Address 


City  StRtR 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31.  DIPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Brand  New  Government  Surplus 

Tractor  Tire  drains 

All  chains  I8I/2'  long,  18*4"  wide. 
Constructed  of  welded,  twisted  links. 

Can  be  adjusted  to  most  tire  sizes. 


Send  Money  Order  or  Certified  Check.  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  on  Orders  of  Six  Pairs  or  More. 


$12’® 

EACH  CHAIN 
F.O.B.  Lima 

FIVE-ACRE 

AUTO 

WRECKINGCO. 

1608  FINDLAY 
ROAD 

LIMA,  OHIO 
Phone:  CA  4-5721 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  01 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
i-onay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

P'PFR  RRaCE  00. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-38,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo, 


.  a  good,  profitable  side  line  .  . 
fascinating  interesting  hobby. 
^  Easy,  rcQuires  little  time,  and 
Lyou  can  produce  all  the  delicious 
*  honey  your  family  can  use. 
U.  S.  D.  A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
important  pollinating  agent  tor  60  farm  crops. 
■  Ml  nnfur  book  •‘First  I.e8Sons  in  Beekeep- 
iQ  ^^I.UUing"  and  6  months  subscription 
ng  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 

RICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  Box  R,  Hamilton,  III- 


lEESi 


to 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  FOR  all  purposes 

SEaiOHAL  UTILITY  BLMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  iracteil  •Qaick  Dilivtry 
ShiHMd  wywiNri  •  Saak  tar  FoWar 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  —  1 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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LIVESTOCK  G  DAiny 


Hog  Cholera — ond  Sudden 
Death 

I  would  like  your  opinion  about 
two  shoats  we  lost  last  Fall.  They 
weighed  about  70  pounds  each,  and 
we  had  them  in  a  small  pen  about  12 
by  14  feet.  The  weather  was  rather 
cool  and  their  litter  was  getting  wet, 
so  I  cleaned  the  floor  off  and  replaced 
old  litter  with  some  clean  corn  husks. 
I  was  feeding  ground  oats  previ¬ 
ously,  but  then  I  had  a  pound  of  salt 
mixed  into  a  hundredweight  of  chop 
to  feed  them.  The  morning  after  I 
put  them  on  the  new  ration,  one 
shoat  was  on  its  side  and  could  not 
stand  up;  it  looked  like  it  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  fit.  By  afternoon,  the  other 
hog  was  down  and  behaving  the  same. 
The  next  day  both  were  dead. 

1  have  heard  of  other  farmers 
losing  shoats  from  flu,  from  over¬ 
feeding  and  from  heart  failure.  But 
in  all  my  years,  I  never  had  one  die, 
and  I  have  had  them  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  shelter.  Do  you  thinx 
the  salt  was  too  much  for  them? 

Pennsylvania  h.  t.  p. 

Neither  the  feed  nor  the  added 
salt  should  have  caused  the  sudden 
death  of  the  shoats.  Although  the 
addition  of  one  pound  of  salt  per 
hundred  pounds  of  feed  is  twice  the 
one-half  pound  usually  recommended, 
no  harm  should  have  come  to  the 
animals.  You  did  not  state  whether 
you  had  a  veterinarian  examine  the 
dead  animals  or  indicate  whether  or 
not  the  animals  had  been  vaccinated 
against  hog  cholera.  Hog  cholera 
strikes  quickly  and  fatally.  The  visi¬ 
ble  symptoms  are  runny  eyes  and 
nose  and,  in  most  cases,  red  blotches 
on  the  underline  and  between  the 
hind  legs.  Some  hogs  do  not  show 
these  symptoms,  however. 

It  would  be  best  if  you  purchased 
cholera-vaccinated  hogs  in  the  future. 
The  animals  should  be  vaccinated  at 
least  two  weeks  before  you  get  them. 
It  would  be  well  to  consult  your 
local  veterinarian  on  this  matter  be¬ 
cause  once  the  infection  is  on  the 
premises  precautionary  practices  be¬ 
come  necessary. 


that  would  prove  to  be  particularly 
harmful  to  young  Iambs.  The  clean¬ 
ing  process  might  be  postponed  until 
the  sheep  have  been  tuimed  out  to 
pasture,  of  course,  but  this  would 
be  only  for  the  convenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  animals  out  of  the  way.  A 
thorough  cleaning  followed  by  a  peri¬ 
od  of  air  drying  during  the  Summer 
should  have  the  pens  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  next  season. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  whole  oats  and  barley  is  a  very 
good  feed  for  lambing  ewes  that  are 
getting  good  quality  mixed  hay. 
Whole  oats  amne  is  a  good  feed  for 
young  lambs.  Barley  is  a  harder  grain 
and  should  be  crushed  or  coarsely 
ground  for  young  lambs  and  also 
for  old  ewes  whose  teeth  may  not  be 
in  good  condition. 


Promise  in  Proso  Millef-? 

Seed  companies  are  advertising  a 
grain  called  proso  which  they  claim 
is  almost  a  miracle.  It  will  grow 
where  other  grains  will  not,  they  say, 
and  it  is  a  most  complete  feed  for 
all  livestock.  If  it  is  so  good,  why 
is  not  more  grown?  According  to  re¬ 
ports,  it  will  grow  a  crop  even  if 
planted  in  July.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  this  proso?  i.  c. 

Wyoming  Co.  N.  Y. 

Proso  is  a  variety  of  millet  which 
is  also  known  as  hog  millet.  To  get 
satisfactory  yields  it  must  be  grown 
on  good  soil.  It  takes  75  to  80  days 
to  mature;  it  will  be  20  to  40  inches 
tall.  It  has  hairy  leaves  and  stems 
and  is  not  particularly  palatable  to 
livestock  as  a  forage.  Proso  grain 
weighs  about  50  pounds  per  bushel 
and  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  2.5  pecks 
per  acre.  Its  feeding  value  is  some¬ 
what  lower  than  corn  and  barley. 
It  should  be  ground  for  all  types  of 
livestock  except  poultry.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  about  30  bushels  depend¬ 
ing  on  soil  fertility  and  growing  sea 
son. 


Sheep  Pens  Ought  to  Be 
Cleaned 

We  have  rented  our  barn  to  a 
man  who  is  using  it  for  sheep.  It 
has  not  been  cleaned  all  Winter.,  and 
we  want  to  take  care  of  it  before 
warm  weather  and  flies.  But  the  man 
says  “No,  don’t  do  it,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  bacteria  which  sheep 
need!”  We  think  animals  should  be 
kept  clean  at  all  times.  Please  give 
ns  your  opinion.  Can  you  tell  us, 
too,  if  a  mixture  of  whole  oats  and 
barley  is  good  for  lambing  ewes? 
Are  plain  whole  oats  good  for  lambs? 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  f. 

We  know  of  nothing  to  support  the 
idea  of  not  cleaning  sheep  pens  at 
least  once  a  year.  The  litter  probably 
will  be  harboring  many  parasites 


The  Economics  of  Veal 

I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the 
raising  of  veal  and  would  like  to 
know  a  little  about  the  costs  and 
returns  I  can  expect.  Must  I  use  milk 
entirely?  f.  w.  h. 

It  takes  10  pounds  of  whole  milk 
to  put  one  pound  of  gain  on  a  veal 
calf.  The  profitableness  of  vealing 
calves  depends,  first,  on  what  can 
you  get  for  your  milk  sold  as  fluid, 
second,  on  what  a  young  calf  costs 
to  buy  and,  third,  on  how  good  your 
local  market  for  finished  veal  is.  In 
general,  you  will  need  to  put  100 
to  125  pounds  of  gain  on  a  veal  calf. 
This  takes  1,000  to  1,250  pounds  of 
milk.  A  young  calf  will  cost  $12  and 
up,  depending  on  size  and  where 
you  live.  The  finished  veal  should 
weigh  175  to  225  pounds. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  milk  cows 
or  if  you  do  not  have  a  fluid  milk 
market,  vealing  calves  is  a  good  al¬ 
ternative.  Raymond  Albrectsen 


Be'Co-Nurse 


MILK  REPLACER 


•  HIGH  IN  MILK  SOLIDS  •  FORTIFIED  WITH  ALL  NEEDED  VITAMINS  AND  MINERALS 

Be-Co-Nurse  is  the  first  step  in  the  Beacon  feeding  program  for  better  herd  replace- 
merits.  It  allows  you  to  inarket  more  milk,  get  bigger  milk  checks,  and  still  supply  all 
needed  nutritional  requirements  for  growing  calves  to  develop  big  frames  strong 
bones  and  smooth  hair  coats. 


‘*^.®®*C®'N“''s®-Be-Co-Nurse  uses  a  high  proportion  of  dairy  products 
milk  solids)  and  it  contains  no  cereal  proteins  or  high-fiber  ingredients.  Forti- 
"f  f  ^  f  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals,  Be-Co-Nurse  contains  a  controlled  amount 
or  tat  tm  energy,  as  well  as  Aureomycin  for  improved  growth  and  protection  against 
scours.  Be-Co-Nurse  stays  in  solution  — the  calf  gets  it  all. 

Check  How  Much  You  Save -One  25-lb.  bag  of  economical  Be-Co-Nurse  replaces 
225  lbs  ot  whole  milk  and  is  usually  adequate  for  the  average  calf.  To  estimate  how 
much  Bc-Co-Nurse  can  save  you,  check  the  table  below 


When  milk  prices  are; 

SA.50  cwt. 

S5.00  cwt. 

$5.50  cwt. 

$6.00  cwt. 

B®“Co-Nurse  can  save  you,  per  calf: 

$5.23 

$6.35 

$7..48 

$8.60 

fRtt  LITERATURE.  Ask  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  or  Beacon  Advisor  for  the  free 
eacon  Dairy  Calf  Tells  How”  Feeding  Guide  — a  valuable  aid  in  raising  replace¬ 
ment  calves  more  profitably.  ^  * 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 

BEAconsfeeDS 


UNIFORMLY  BETTER  |  |  |  |  )  BECAUSE  TMEVRE  BE ACON-TROLLE O 

THt  Bt*C0N  MILIINC  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga.  N  Y  .  Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastporf,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 


CATCH  I 
FISH  I 


when  others  can't! 
with  GUARANTEED 

^DOR  LURE 


If  there  are  fish  In  the  water,  you'll 
get  ’em  with  GetzemI  Contains  concen¬ 
trated  food  odors  that  have  been  sclen- 
tlflcally  proved  to  attract  fish.  Not  an 
oil  that  stays  on  surface.  Instead.  Oetzem 
disperses,  carries  tantalizing  odors  for 
distances  up  to  75  feet.  Brings  feeding 
fish  up  from  deep  depths.  Contains  no  anise  oil- 
legal  In  every  slate.  One  tube  takes  dozens  of  fish. 
Available  In  7  different  flavors— each  one  com¬ 
pounded  for  the  type  of  fish  you're  after.  Indicate 
odors  desired:  Catfish,  carp,  trout,  all  other  fresh¬ 
water  fish,  salmon,  other  salt-water  fish,  ico 
fishing. 

Special  Limited  Time  Offer;  -i 

Rttulfs  GUARANTEED 
or  money  bocki 


'$1.00\ 

per  tube  * 
3  for$2.50/ 

b  posipoid  / 


Norkin  Laboratories 
Dept.  RY-38 
809  Wyandotte 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Bacbche 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nag.ging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains,  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


FREE! 


Become  the  most  successful  organic 
gardener  in  your  neighborhood!  Free 
Book  shows  you  step-by-step  how  to 
turn  waste  products  into  life-giving 
soil,  without  hours  of  back-break¬ 
ing  work.  Yours  Free  as  a  new 
reader  of  Organic  Gardening  & 
Farming  Magazine.  Special  In¬ 
troductory  Offer,  5  months  for  $1.00. 
Just  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  this  ad,  with 
your  name  and  address.  Your  dollar 
cheerfully  refunded  if  you  aren’t  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied.  Or  we  will  bill  you, 
if  you  prefer. 

SEND  TODAY  !  DEPT.  RN-1 

ORGANIC  GARDENING  &  FARMING 

Emmaus,  Pennsylvania 


RUPTURE! 


An  amazing  Air-Cushion 
Invention  allows  body 
freedom  at  work  or  play. 

Light.neat.cool, sanitary.  »  ,,  , 

Durable,  cheap.  Day  and  night  protection  helps 
Nature  support  weakened  muscles  gently  but  surely 
No  risk.  Sent  on  Trial!  Write  NOW  for  free  Booklet  and 
Proof  of  Results.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  447-T  State  SL,  Marshall.  Mich. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

^  ^  Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  'will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec- 
hve  mediation  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
arug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


ur.nauiofs 

udder 

BALM 
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With  JOHN  DEERE 


The  trick  to  making  better  hay  from  swath  to  storage  is  in 
gentle  handling  at  high  speeds.  John  Deere — and  only  John 
Deere— offers  leaf-saving  raking  combined  with  automatic  bal¬ 
ing,  loading,  and  storing  of  hay  in  the  mow. 

Be  sure  you  see  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  full  details  on  John 
Deere’s  One-Man  Way  of  Making  Hay. 


High-Speed  Rakes  Save  IViore  Leaves 


.John  Deere  Rakes  feature  a  4-bar 
reel  to  contact  the  crop  less  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  leaf  shattering  .  .  .  make  better 
windrows  that  cure  faster. 

The  low-cost  John  Deere  350  PTO 
Rake  for  semi-integral  or  3-point 
hitch  operation  (above)  rakes  a  full 


7-foot  swath  at  speeds  up  to  6-1/2 
mph.  in  leafy  crops  .  .  .  even  faster 
where  leaves  are  no  problem. 

A  complete  line  of  drawn  and  semi¬ 
integral  ground-driven  rakes  is  also 
available  to  match  every  operation 
in  every  crop  and  condition. 


14-T  Baler  with  NEW  Bale  Ejector  Attachment 
Loads  Wagons  Automatically 


One-Man  Hay  Making  is  here  with 
the  revolutionary  John  Deere  Bale 
Ejector  Attachment  for  the  14-T 
Twine-Tie  Baler.  The  Ejector  throws 
half-size  bales  directly  back  into  the 
wagon — no  stacking  ...  no  picking 
up  from  the  field.  Half-size  bales 


tumble  into  place,  filling  the  wagon. 

New  equipment  for  the  John  Deere 
Bale-Size  Elevator  and  the  new  Barn 
Bale  Conveyor  store  half-size  bales 
automatically  in  the  mow.  No  stack¬ 
ing  is  necessary. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE 

"•WHEREVER  CROPS  OROW.  THERE'S  A  CROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQyiPMENT" 


ask  abouf  the 


JOHN  DEERE 
CREDIT  Rt.AN 


Pay  for 
equipment 
as  it  earns 
for  you! 


r 


JOHN  DEERE  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  Dept.  E-37  | 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  following:  j 

□  350  PTO  Rake  □  851  Semi-Integral  Ground-Driven  Rake  j 

r~|  594  Series  Drawn  Ground-Driven  Rakes  i 

□  14-T  Baler  □  One-Man  Way  of  Making  Hay  • 


Name. 

K.R._ 


.Box_ 


□  Student 


Town. 


.State. 


In  Springtime  come  the 

Lambs — the  Shepherd^s  Harvest 

By  THOMAS  L.  KING 


Lambing  time  is  harvest  time  in 
the  sheepfold.  A  year  of  feeding, 
careful  management  and  breeding 
have  gone  into  the  production  of 
the  lamb  crop,  and  a  little  extra 
care  in  harvesting  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  large  yield  of  live  and  thriving 
lambs.  The  shepherd  should  provide 
several  lambing  pens,  four  to  five 
feet  square,  in  a  draft-free  corner  of 
the  barn;  one  pen  for  each  five  ewes 
is  generally  sufficient. 

A  month  of  so  before  lambing,  re¬ 
move  a  strip  of  wool  three  inches 
wide  from  the  tail  of  the  ewe  down 
to  her  udder  and  also  any  wool  on 
the  udder  and  on  the  lower  flanks 


Lambing  pens  four  by  five  feet  are 
easy  to  make  and  set  up.  They  pro¬ 
vide  safe  and  satisfactory  confine¬ 
ment  for  both  ewe  and  lambs. 

beside  it.  The  reason  for  this  crutch- 
ing  is  to  prevent  the  new-born  lamb 
from  getting  a  mouthful  of  wet,  pos¬ 
sibly  dirty,  wool  at  its  first  feeding. 

It  also  reduces  the  chances  that  the 
ewe  will  get  an  infection. 

Lambs  will  start  coming  about  145 
days  after  breeding,  although  oc¬ 
casional  births  occur  a  week  or  two 
pi’ematurely.  The  ewe’s  udder  be¬ 
comes  large,  tight  and  pinkish,  and 
her  vulva  enlarges  and  becomes 
purplish  pink.  Several  hours  or  up 
to  a  day  before  lambing  her  belly 
drops  two  or  three  inches,  and  sunken 
areas  appear  just  below  her  back¬ 
bone  and  in  front  of  the  hips.  Be¬ 
cause  the  good  shepherd  knows  that 
some  ewes  need  help  at  lambing  time 
— and  some  lambs  need  help,  too, 
he  looks  in  on  the  ewes  every  two 
to  three  hours  from  breakfast  to  bed¬ 
time. 

After  the  ewe  goes  into  labor,  the 
water  bag  soon  appears.  A  thin,  pink¬ 
ish-gray  membrane,  it  is  filled  with 
fluid  and  breaks  in  a  short  time. 
Then,  one  or  two  hooves  and  the 
tip  of  the  lamb’s  nose  will  appear. 
As  long  as  the  ewe  continues  to  make 
progress  with  each  spasm  of  labor, 
she  should  be  left  alone;  nature  is 
working  with  her,  and  to  interfere 
generally  causes  trouble.  Most  lambs 
are  born  without  help. 

As  soon  as  the  lamb  is  out,  break 
the  membrane  over  its  nostrils,  put 
a  finger  in  its  mouth,  and,  if  it  does 
not  start  breathing  right  away,  slap 
its  ribs  and  rub  its  sides  with  a  clean 
towel  or  a  handful  of  straw.  If  the 
navel  cord  has  not  broken,  break  it; 
and  place  the  lamb  under  the  ewe’s 
nose  so  that  she  will  start  cleaning 
it.  Squeeze  a  few  drops  of  milk  out 
of  each  nipple  on  the  ewe  so  as  to 
remove  the  waxy  plugs  that  seal 
them  and  also  to  make  sure  that  she 
really  has  milk.  Within  a  half  hour, 
the  lamb  should  scramble  to  his  wob¬ 
bly  legs,  and,  perhaps  after  a  few 
falls,  start  looking  for  the  udder, 
If  he  is  slow  in  finding  it,  help 
him  along;  if  necessary,  put  his 
mouth  onto  a  nipple.  A  wriggling  tail 
tells  when  he  is  getting  milk. 

If  the  ewe  has  no  milk  or  cannot 
get  the  lamb  to  nurse,  obtain  an 
ounce  or  two  of  warm  milk  from 
another  ewe — the  last  one  to  lamb — 


or  cow’s  warm  milk,  and  give  it  to 
the  lamb.  If  it  is  not  warm,  it  will 
cause  colic.  A  feeding  of  milk  will 
quickly  enliven  a  weak,  chilled  lamb. 
After  its  first  meal,  it  will  go  to 
sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
be  ready  for  another. 

Not  all  lambings  go  smoothly,  and 
occasionally  help  is  needed.  If  the 
ewe  has  been  in  labor  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  the  lamb  does  not  come 
along,  or  if  the  ewe  is  becoming 
over-tired,  by  all  means  provide 
some  aid.  With  the  fingernails  cut 
short  and  the  hands  clean,  grasp 
one  foot  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  pull  until  the  knee 
joint  straightens;  then  do  the  same 
for  the  other  foot.  A  paper  towel  im¬ 
proves  the  grip.  Pulling  the  legs  out 
and  downward  while  the  ewe  strains 
will  generally  bring  the  head  out. 

If  not,  stretch  the  restraining  tissue 
by  insei’ting  the  fingers  between  it 
and  the  lamb’s  head.  As  soon  as  the 
head  is  out,  the  rest  is  easy. 

When  just  the  head  and  one  fore¬ 
leg  are  presented,  and  the  other  leg 
cannot  be  felt  with  the  fingers,  go 
ahead  and  deliver  the  lamb  in  this 
position  rather  than  push  it  back 
to  find  the  other  leg.  If  the  hind 
legs  appear  first,  the  lamb  can  be 
delivered  quite  easily,  too.  But  in 
this  position,  as  soon  as  the  navel 
passes  the  tight  part  of  the  ewe  the 
blood  supply  to  the  lamb  is  cut  off. 
So  bring  the  lamb  out  without  de¬ 
lay;  otherwise  it  will  suffocate. 

Either  the  head  and  one  or  both 
forelegs  or  else  both  hind  legs  must 
be  presented  for  successful  delivery. 

If  the  lamb  starts  in  any  other  posi¬ 
tion,  enter  the  ewe  with  one  hand  and 
correct  its  position.  With  a  little 
practice,  this  is  not  difficult.  In  one 
bad  position — and  it  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  v/hen  the  lamb  is  dead, 
the  forelegs  come  first  and  the  head 
is  thrown  back.  When  this  occurs,  tie 
a  strong  cord  around  each  foreleg 
between  the  knee  and  hoof.  Push  the 
forelegs  back  into  the  ewe,  place  the 
fingers  around  the  top  of  the  lamb’s 
head  and  get  the  nose  started  out. 
Then  pull  the  legs  out  by  drawing 
on  the  cords. 

Soon  after  the  lamb  is  born,  it 
should  go  with  the  ewe  into  one  of 
the  pens.  Paint  the  lamb’s  navei 
with  iodine  to  prevent  infection.  The 
ewe  needs  a  half  pail  of  clean  water 
— full  pails  should  not  be  left  for 
the  first  day  or  two  because  of  the 
danger  of  lambs  drowning.  Give  her 
a  slab  of  good  hay,  but  no  grain, 
the  first  day.  On  the  second  day,  give 
her  a  pound  of  grain,  and,  on  the 
third  or  fourth,  two  pounds. 

We  like  to  leave  the  ewe  and  lambs 
in  the  pens  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  then  we  remove  the  lamb’  tails. 
This  is  conveniently  done  with  an  in¬ 
strument  which  places  a  heavy  rub¬ 
ber  band  on  the  tail  about  an  inch 
from  the  lamb’s  body.  The  rubbe/ 
band  cuts  off  circulation  and  the  tail 
drops  off  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  We 
also  like  to  brand  a  number  on  the 
lamb’s  back,  using  branding  paint 
and  a  four-inch  branding  iron.  The 
same  number  goes  in  the  lamb’s  ear, 
using  a  numbered  poultry  leg  band 
as  an  ear  tag.  This  number,  with  the 
number  of  the  mother,  is  recorded 
in  a  shepherd’s  notebook. 

It  is  important  not  to  allow  any 
foreign  odors,  such  as  gasoline  and 
turpentine,  on  young  lambs.  The  ewe 
recognizes  the  lamb  by  its  odor,  and  a 
strange  one  may  make  her  disown 
it.  Keeping  the  ewe  and  lambs  in  the 
lambing  pen  also  helps  to  prevent 
disowning.  When  disowning  occuis, 
however,  the  best  cure  is  to  halter 
the  ewe  and  tie  her  with  a  rope 
just  long  enough  so  that  she  can  he 
down.  Keep  her  tied  until  she  changes 
her  mind;  the  lambs  will  find  a 
nursing  way. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Can  Pallor um  Be  Eradicated? 


The  pullorum  disease  that  has 
threatened  American  poultry  flocks 
for  the  past  60  years  was,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  so  serious  in  chicks 
that  it  caused  great  economic  losses 
to  poultrymen.  The  disease  perpetu¬ 
ated  itself  from  one  generation  to 
the  next  via  the  egg,  scientific  in¬ 
vestigations  revealed;  infected  hens 
laid  infected  eggs  that  could  produce 
infected  chicks. 

In  1913  an  agglutination  test  was 
devised  to  detect  carrier  hens  so 
that  upon  removal  of  them  the  in¬ 
fection  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
flock.  Once  a  flock  was  freed  of 
infection,  its  progeny  remained  free. 
Pre-exposure  to  the  infection,  of 
course,  had  to  be  avoided.  Practical 
and  careful  testing,  supplemented  by 
sound  eradication  measures,  produced 
effective  and  encouraging  results. 

Many  state  testing  programs  were 
initiated  during  the  1920’s  but  it  was 


not  until  1935  that  a  National  Poul¬ 
try  Improvement  Plan  provided  for 
the  control  of  pullorum  disease.  In 
1943,  a  program  was  instituted  for 
turkeys.  Progress  in  establishing  clean 
flocks  was  slow  at  first,  but  within 
the  last  10  years  a  marked  reduction 
in  overall  pullorum  infection  has  oc¬ 
curred.  In  Massachusetts,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  1920,  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
birds  tested  had  pullorum;  birds  in 
flocks  known  to  be  clean  amounted 
to  only  10  per  cent  of  the  States 
chicken  population.  But  last  year, 
only  .01  per  cent  of  the  tests  were 
positive,  and  almost  100  per  cent  of 
Massachusetts’  birds  were  known  to 
be  in  non-reacting  flocks.  During  the 
37  years,  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
became  almost  negligble;  the  number 
of  tested  flocks  was  at  least  trebled. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  other 
states,  too,  and  in  a  few  no  reactors 
have  been  detected  for  some  years. 
This  lowered  incidence  is  reflected 


in  a  fewer  number  of  “breaks”  among 
tested  flocks  and  in  fewer  cases  of 
positive  pullorum  to  be  received  in 
diagnostic  services.  This  is  all  strong 
evidence  that  pullorum  disease  can 
be  completely  eradicated.  But  ad¬ 
ditional  precautionary  and  eradica¬ 
tion  measures  need  to  be  adopted. 

These  measures  should  permit  the 
sale  of  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  or 
stock  only  by  sources  that  are  pull- 
orum-clean.  This  would  not  inflict 
hardship  on  any  breeder  or  hatch- 
m'yman;  pullorum-clean  stock  is  read¬ 
ily  available  in  all  areas  of  this 
country.  Further  reduction  can  also 
come  from  testing  those  small  flocks 
reproduced  for  exhibition  purposes 
or  for  hobbies.  While  the  incidence 
of  pullorum  among  these  flocks  is 
probably  small,  they  are  a  source  of 
danger  to  other  flocks,  and  any  in¬ 
fection  in  them  should  be  eliminated. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  flock 
is  used  for  reproduction.  All  out¬ 
breaks  of  pullorum  in  commercial 
flocks  should  be  eliminated  under 
official  supervision  as  soon  as  de¬ 


tected.  When  infection  is  once  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  flock,  it  frequently  per¬ 
sists  from  year  to  year  by  spreading 
to  new  stock,  though  clean.  Such 
flocks  are  potential  sources  of  infec¬ 
tion  for  pullorum-clean  breeding 
flocks. 

The  cos,t  of  testing  poultry  for  pull¬ 
orum  disease  in  this  country  approx¬ 
imates  $5  million.  Can  this  erad¬ 
ication  work  be  hastened  so  that  in 
the  future  the  flocks  need  not  be 
tested,  or  only  in  a  limited  degree? 
Funds  saved  through  elimination  of 
pullorum  testing  could  be  beneficially 
diverted  to  investigate  and  control 
other  poultry  diseases.  Or  the  money 
could  be  saved. 

Future  control  and  eradication  of 
pullorum  disease  depend  largely 
upon  the  vision,  willingness,  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  poultry  industry.  I-t 
is  a  goal  well  worth  reaching.  Pullor¬ 
um  has  caused  too  many  losses  for 
too  many  years.  The  final  measure 
of  progress  against  it  is  its  eradica¬ 
tion.  H.  Van  Roekel 


Trace  Elements  for 
Poultry 

Trace  elements  suspected  and 
known  to  be  needed  by  poultry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  L.  C.  Norris  of 
Cornell  University,  are  bromine,  co¬ 
balt,  iodine,  iron,  manganese,  molyb¬ 
denum,  selenium,  zinc  and  flourine. 
Birds  do  not  need  as  much  iodine  as 
once  believed,  however.  Bromine 
is  thought  to  stimulate  chick  gi’owth. 
Zinc  affects  turkeys;  poults’  hocks  en¬ 
large  and  their  feathers  frazzle  with 
out  it.  An  extremely  poisonous  ele¬ 
ment  at  a  concentration  of  even 
1:100,000,  selenium  has  nevertheless 
been  fed,  as  sodium  selenite,  at  a 
1:10,000,000  proportion  with  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  similar  to  those  of  vita¬ 
min  E.  Chicks  fed  a  torula  yeast  diet 
deficient  in  both  selenium  and  vitamin 
E  in  three  weeks  lost  their  appetities, 
slowed  down  in  growth,  developed 
edemous  swellings,  and  soon  died.  A 
ration  enriched  with  either  vitamin 
E  or  pork  kidney  prevented  all  this, 
and  in  the  pork  selenium  was  found 
to  be  the  crucial  component.  Molyb¬ 
denum  has  been  shown  to  contribute 
to  chick  and  poult  growth,  too,  and 
a  quarter-gram  is  being  recommended 
as  supplementation  for  a  ton  of  feed. 
Birds  “15  per  cent  larger”  are  al¬ 
leged  to  result;  10,000  times  as  much 
molybdenum  could  be  used  before  it 
became  harmful  to  birds,  it  is  claimed. 


The  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is  to 
do  a  good  action  by  stealth,  and  to 
have  it  found  out  by  accident.  — 
Charles  Lamb,  Table  Talk,  in  the 
Athenaeum. 


..  Paragon  Electric  Co.  I 

^0  poultry  farm  should  be  without 
automatic  timer  for  control  of 
lights  in  laying  houses.  Setting  the 
imes  on  this  one  requires  no  special 
^^ols;  it’s  for  120-  or  2^0-volt,  60  1 
cycle  current. 


NOW! 

ONE  FEED 

S 


WIRTHNORE 
GROW  &  EGG 

This  one  feed,  used  with  hard  grains,  gives  you 
all  you  need  to  grow  top-notch  pullets  and  promote 
high  egg  production. 

It  is  efficient  and  contains  the  proper  balance  of 
proteins,  minerals  and  vitartiins  needed  to  support 
high  scratch  or  oat  feeding  during  the 
growing  period. 

Wirthmore  Grow  &  Egg  will  make  your  birds  grow 
and  lay  better  than  ever  —  and  you  need  to  order 
and  store  only  one  feed  along  with  scratch  to  do  it! 


TRY  IT  —  YOU’LL  LIKE  IT! 


For  Producing  Market  Eggs 


For  Growing  Replacements 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS  ING.,  Malden  48,  Mass. 


^atch  1,  1958 
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I  $m  MANY  HOURS 
BACH  DAY  ANO  MAKt  MORE 
PROFIT  FROM  MY  BOOS 
WITH  MY... 


EGG  WASHER 


CLEAN  AND 
SANITIZE  UP  TO 
TO  DOZEN  EGGS 

3  TO  5  MINUTES 


•  0«jit-Performs  Egg  Washers  Cost* 
up  to  Ten  Times  More. 


•  Handles  Eggs  Gently 
Prevents  Breakage. 

•  Ail  Nylon  Bearings.  Aluminum 
Galvanized  Construction 

Prevent  Corrosion. 


TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  IN 
DAILY  USE  BY  BOTH  SMALL 
AND  LARGE  FLOCK  OWNERS 


•  Tests  Of  Over  1,000  Hours  Con¬ 
tinuous  Operation  Under  Full 
Load  Assures  More  Than  Twenty 
Years’  Daily  Farm  Use. 

•  No  Belts,  No  Pulleys,  No  Greas¬ 
ing  Nor  Oiling  Ever  Needed. 

•  Simple,  Easy,  Economical  To 
Operate. 


Automation  in  Egg  Sales 


MODEL 

101 


c 


^095 

^  W  COMPLETE 


MODEL 

500 

ONLY 


i 


2Q95 

If  COMPLETE 


Ideal  for  Small  Flock  Owners. 
Includes  Electric  Agitator  Table, 
Sanitizing  Tub,  Plastic  Coated  Egg 
Basket,  Large  Sample  Box  of 
ROTO* EGG  Egg  Detergent-Sani¬ 
tizer,  Instruction  Book,  Manufac¬ 
turer's  Full  Year  WARRANTY. 


Includes  Built-in,  Pre-set  Thermo¬ 
statically  Controlled  Heated  Sani¬ 
tizing  Tub,  Electric  Agitator  Table, 
Plastic  Coated  Egg  Basket,  Large 
Sample  Box  of  ROTO*EGG  Egg 
Detergent-Sanitizer,  Instruction 
Book,  Manufacturer's  Full  Year 
WARRANTY. 


ASK  FOR  A  ONE  WEEK  FREE  TRIAL! 

from  your  local  hardware^  feed  or  hatchery  store 

ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 


640S-0  CAMBRIDGE  STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS  16,  MINNESOTA 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
l.eghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 

_ _ egg  laying  strains 

in  America — 250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
ductions  low  mortality;  low  prices. 
Write,  wiire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 

Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


wm 
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GET  youn  CHICKS 
THISSEtSOH  FROM 
The  World’s  Champion  Leghorn 

FREE  CATALOG! 

STERN  BROS.’  HATCHERY 


On  display  at  a  poultry  show  or 
at  work  near  a  gasoline  filling  sta¬ 
tion,  Heinz  Braunsberg’s  Egg-o-mat 
vending  machine  attracts  attention. 
Perhaps  because  of  its  front’s  pure 
white  or  maybe  the  solid  simplicity 
of  its  design,  the  machine  creates 
a  sense  of  wholesomeness.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  has  something  good  to 
offer.  And  it  does. 

An  actual  3,600-layer  poultryman 
in  Bristol,  Conn.,  Braunsberg  had  such 
fine  success  with  a  $1,000  egg  ven¬ 
dor  in  1953— it  paid  for  itself  in  four 
months — that  he  bought  15  more.  But 
these  turned  out  to  be  faulty,  and 
they  all  ended  up  in  the  scrap  heap. 
Braunsberg  then  decided  to  build  his 
own.  With  the  aid  of  an  experienced 
mechanical  engineer,  he  designed  and 
built  a  remarkably  effective  egg  ven¬ 
dor.  Priced  at  $1,595  f.o.b.  Bristol, 
his  models  have  been  “sold  out”  for 
the  past  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  Egg-o-mat  vendor  contains  100 
dozen  eggs  for  immediate  sale  and 
it  stores  150  for  quick  transfer.  Of¬ 
fering  2x6  cartons  of  eggs  through 
a  coin-operated  mechanism,  the  ven¬ 
dor  automatically  maintains  interior 
temperature  at  48  to  50  degrees  and 
humidity  at  75  per  cent.  Braunsberg 
himself  has  four  vendors  selling  eggs 
produced  on  his  own  farm  by  his 
black  sex-link  layers. 

Because  the  price  northeast  poui- 
trymen  receive  for  eggs  jobbed  to 
stores  is  fairly  high  in  relation  to 
retail  price,  the  Egg-o-mat  vendor  is 
not  as  yet  popular  in  this  region  as 
it  is  in  the  Midwest.  A  12-  to  15-cent 
spread  is  really  needed  to  bring  out 
most  profitably  the  advantages  of  the 
vendor.  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  this  margin  is  fairly  comnion. 
But  even  with  a  10-cent  premium 
of  retail  over  jobbing  price,  the  ven¬ 
dor  can  bring  good  returns.  Assign¬ 
ing  only  a  five-year  life  to  it  and 
allowing  a  six-per-cent  cost  on  its 
investment,  the  Egg-o-mat  will  pay 
for  itself  at  10  cents  by  selling 
around  100  dozen  of  eggs  a  week. 
Beyond  this  break-even  point  lies  the 
area  of  real  egg  profits.  According  to 
Braunsberg,  sales  of  250-300  dozen 
per  week  are  only  “average”  in  a 


favorable  location.  At  this  level,  the 
machine  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  A  good  location  for  the 
vendors  is  at  filling  stations  “on  the 
way  home”;  Braunsberg  advises 
against  a  position,  however,  “on  a 
fast  road”.  The  gas  station  owner 
usually  is  paid  three  cents  a  dozen 
for  use  of  his  site,  for  the  small 
amount  of  electricity  used,  and  for 
his  service  of  occasionally  transfer¬ 
ring  the  stored  eggs  into  the  ready 
racks.  Location  of  the  vendors  at  food 
stores  may  eventually  be  made.  One 
national  chain  is  reported  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  large-scale  development  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  complete  self-service. 

The  wholesome  appearance  of  the 
Egg-o-mat,  Braunsberg  warns,  must 
never  be  allowed  to  deceive;  its  of¬ 
ferings  must  be  wholesome  and  good, 
too.  “One  thing  is  certain”,  he  says; 
“you  cannot  put  ‘junk’  in  your  vend¬ 
ing  machine!”  It  must  be  stocked 
with  only  the  best.  Just  once  dis¬ 
appointed  by  self-service,  the  custo¬ 
mer  shuns  the  machine  forever.  For 
Heinz  Braunsberg’s  successful  Egg- 
o-mat  seller  of  eggs,  “the  best  is  all 
that’s  good.”  J.  N.  B. 


PENNA,  -  U 

APPROVED 

PULLORUIW 

TYPHOID 

CLEAN 

FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER 
BREASTED 
POULTS,  BROAD 
WHITES,  B.  B. 
BRONZE, 
B  ELTS VI LLE 
WHITES.  FROM 
OUR  OWN 


PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


Why  pay  up  to  25^  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70%  or  better  production  for  less.  Mt. 
Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red  Rock  Cross. 
Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further  Information  and 
Prices.  Telephone  126  R  M. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  CHICKS 


Mt.  Hope  and  H.  &  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
te$ted.  All  our  own  breeders.  No  eggs  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN.  Prop.,  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa, 
Telephone:  Richfield  4351 


Hi.PRn  WHITE  LEGHORIIS 


America’s  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 

Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 
Livability.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on  ^ 

less  feed.  Full  information  in  FREE  ^TALOG. 

ORTNER  FARMS  BOX  J  CLINTON.  MD, 


PUUnS  STARTED  C 
PULLETS  4 

l3™26^t 


cox 

50 

too 


ANCONA  CHICKS  m* JrY 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95- 100  CO.D. 
WH.  ROCKS.  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I.  Pa. 

PEAFOWL:  BLUE,  WHITE,  BLACK  SHOULDERED 

1957  Pairs  $25;  1956  Pairs  $35;  1955  Pairs  $45. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS.  Maple  Lane  Farms.  Kingston.  N.Y 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  tree 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  gUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BREEDERS. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14.  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 

POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rates  for  America’s 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morns,  III. 

ROCKS  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTRAWHITES,  LEG¬ 
HORNS:  $6.99:  Pullets,  $14.99:  Surplus  Pullets. 
$12.99:  Heavies,  $4.99:  Tableuse,  (No  Leghorns) 
S3. 99;  Surplus.  $1.49.  C.  0.  D. 

BUSH  kAcHERY.  CLINTON.  MISSOURI 


B  B  BRONZE 

Of  Double  Breasted  with  five-inch  breasts  in  width. 
Poults  of  top  strains  of  U.  S.  Dave  Cooper  and  Loren 
Johnson  of  Ore.  Won  1-2-3  in  young  toms  firet 
youngs  1958  Penna.  Farm  Show.  Pullorum  clean  pou  ts. 
WILA  TURKEY  RANCH,  WILA,  PENNA. 


TURKEYS 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  Strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I,  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


BLOOOTESTED  CHICKS;  White  Vantress,  $10  per 
100:  assorted  all  heavies,  $6.50  per  100;  leghorn 
broilers,  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SH ARTLESVI LLE.  PA. 


Set  up  at  gasoline  station,  Heinz 
Braunsberg’s  egg-o-mat  vendor  can 
do  brisk  retail  business  for  a 
poultryman. 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl.  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  the  Birds  Better 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
would  result  in  considerable  econo¬ 
mic  loss.  The  meat  spot  problem  is 
for  all  practical  purposes,  however, 
restricted  to  brown  eggs.  There  is 
good  evidence  that  many  of  the  specks 
which  look  like  cooked  meat  are  of 
tissue  debris  that  first  accumulates  in 
brown  shell  pigments  and  then  in 
the  albumen.  The  white  spots  in 
white  eggs  are  not  important  eco¬ 
nomically  because  their  appearance  is 
relatively  inoffensive  to  consumers. 
White  eggs  do  have  an  advantage  on 
this  score  as  well  as  in  the  ease 
with  which  their  inclusions  can  be 
detected  during  the  candling  process. 
Many  brown  egg  strains  have  been 
bred  for  freedom  from  spots,  and 
breeders  are  making  good  progress 
in  eliminating  this  defect. 

The  most  important  characteristic 
of  all  in  egg  production  strains  is 
liveability,  and  there  are  very  inten¬ 
sive  selection  and  testing  programs 
to  improve  genetic  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  stress. 

Most  current  brown  egg  strains 
possess  colored  plumage.  Although 
there  is  not  the  concern  in  this  plum¬ 
age  color  situation  comparable  to 
what  the  broiler  people  held  a  few 
years  ago,  it  appears  that  many  of 
our  brown  egg  strains  will  eventually 
be  white-feathered. 

Studies  presently  being  conducted 
in  college  and  commercial  laboratories 
on  the  basic  physiology  and  biology 
of  the  chicken  may  hold  the  key  to 
even  greater  productive  ability.  These 
include  the  role  of  the  cardiovascular 
system  in  livability  and  the  inheri- 
Itance  and  effect  of  red  blood  cell 
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antigens  on  productive  characteritsics 
of  poultry.  Recently,  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  toward  funda¬ 
mental  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  fowl  chromosomes.  Poultry  gene¬ 
ticists  are  studying  different  systems 
of  breeding  through  experiments 
with  rapidly  reproducing  fruit  flies 
and  mice.  Other  studies  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  radiation-induced  muta¬ 
tions  and  the  usefulness  of  these  mu¬ 
tations  in  providing  additional  gene¬ 
tic  variability.  Recent  work  in  France 
indicates  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
alter  the  complex  biochemical  struc¬ 
ture  of  chromosomes  and  effect  a 
permanent  genetic  change  in  an  in¬ 
dividual.  This  is  an  exciting  discovery. 

J.  J.  Warren 

James  J.  Warren,  prominent  hatch- 
eryman  and  breeder  of  egg-strain 
chickens,  died  at  his  home  in  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  18.  He  was 
65  years  old.  Selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  “10 
great  living  Americans”  in  1956,  Mr. 
Warren  had  long  been  identified  with 
improved  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds;  several  of  his 
birds  were  U.  S.-  and  world-champion 
producers. 

Surviving  are  Mrs.  Warren,  a  daugli- 
ter  and  five  sons. 

N.  J.  POULTRY  INSTITUTES 

Poultry  institutes  are  scheduled  for 
Lakewood  School,  Lakewood,  N.  J-, 
March  10,  17  and  24;  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ty  Extension  Service,  Clayton,  March 
12,  19  and  26;  and  County  Adminis¬ 
tration  Bldg.,  Somerville,  Mar.  13,  20 
and  27.  County  agents  are  accepting 
registrations  for  these  all-around  poul¬ 
try  sessions. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Air-Tight  Buckets  for  Eggs 


Quality  of  an  egg  is  never  higher 
than  when  it  just  comes  out  of  the 
hen.  The  freshly  laid  egg  is  of  maxi¬ 
mum  qualitative  value,  and  to  realize 
maximum  return  from  the  sale  of  it 
poultrymen  must  maintain  this  quali¬ 
ty  all  the  way  to  consumer.  Although 
refrigeration  is  the  common  method 
used  to  achieve  this  goal,  for  many 
years  it  has  been  known  that  reten¬ 
tion  of  original  internal  quality  can 
be  accomplished  by  other  means. 
Dipping  eggs  in  oil  and  increasing 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  air 
in  cold  storage  rooms  have  been 


Quinten  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  collects  eggs  from  his  Hubbard 
K-137  Kimberchiks  in  a  standard 
cushioned-wire  basket.  Iowa  research 
suggests  sealed  containers  later  pre¬ 
serve  quality  quite  effectively. 

effective  commercially.  Because 
neither  method  proved  acceptable 
on  farms,  however,  considerable  loss 
in  quality  occurred  before  eggs  could 
be  concentrated  at  a  commercial  egg¬ 
buying  plant  for  treatment. 

The  way  eggs  are  handled  the  first 
few  hours  after  they  are  laid  deter¬ 
mines  to  a  large  extent  the  rate  of 
their  deterioration  in  marketing 
channels.  So,  a  research  project  was 
started  at  Iowa  State  College  to  ex¬ 


plore  the  possiblities  of  what  might 
be  done  on  farms  to  preserve  the 
fresh-laid  characteristics  of  eggs. 

The  freshly  laid  egg  contains  a 
high  level  of  carbon  dioxide,  and, 
since  the  shell  is  porous,  this  gas 
can  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air.  As  this  occurs,  a  deteri¬ 
oration  of  thick  white  begins.  To 
retard  this  loss,  is  seemed  plausible 
to  trap  the  carbon  dioxide  by  gath¬ 
ering  eggs  from  the  nest  in  a  bucket 
or  container  with  a  tight-fitting  lid. 
By  filling  the  container  with  eggs 
and  sealing  it,  gas  in  the  eggs  would 
be  released  into  a  restricted  environ¬ 
ment;  thus  the  eggs  would  be  pre¬ 
served  in  their  own  carbon  dioxide 
gas.  And  this  is  actually  what  happen¬ 
ed;  but  at  the  same  time  an  undesir¬ 
able  situation  developed. 

An  egg  is  approximately  60  per 
cent  water.  Yet  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  it  dehydrates  slowly,  releas¬ 
ing  moisture  without  much  effect  on 
the  surrounding  air.  When  eggs  are 
gathered  in  sealed  containers,  how¬ 
ever,  the  humidity  increases  to  a  high 
level,  and  mold  growth  appears  on 
the  egg  shell  in  two  days. 

In  the  laboratory  we  had  some 
success  in  retarding  this  mold  by 
putting  a  dessicant  in  the  bottom  of 
the  egg  container.  It  is  a  so-called 
diatomaceous  earth  product;  a  chalky 
material,  it  is  not  uncommonly  used 
by  northeastern  poultrymen  as  a 
nesting  material  in  laying  houses. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is  great  enough 
to  retard  mold  growth  on  the  egg 
shell,  yet  it  does  not  dehydrate  eggs 
excessively. 

Indications  are  presently  that  the 
sealed  storage  period  should  be  no 
longer  than  five  days.  The  eggs 
should  be  removed  from  the  contain¬ 
er  at  least  one  day  before  they  are 
to  be  candled  and  gi’aded.  Addition¬ 
al  reseai’ch  work  needs  to  done,  how¬ 
ever  before  commercial  usage  is  real¬ 
ly  advisable.  This  method  of  handling 
market  eggs  is  certainly  no  substi- 
tie  for  refrigeration.  A  combination 
of  the  two — could  result  in  a  better 
egg  for  the  consumer  and  more  or 
higher-priced  sales  for  the  producer. 

R.  E.  Phillips 


BLOOD 
LINES 
THAT  LIVE 


produce  more 
and  blggrf  eggs 


HUBBARD’S  496 

A  great  cross  for  production 
of  big  brown  eggs.  High 
livability,  matures  early, 
flocks  peak  at  80  to  90%, 
shells  extremely  strong. 

HUBBARD’S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Long  favored  farm  flock 
producers  of  large  brown 
eggs.  Low  mortality,  hold 
oll-time  contest  record  for 
breed. 

HUBBARD’S 
KIMBERCHIK  K-i37 

Better  than  250  pure  white 
eggs  a  year,  large  size 
early.  An  ideal  Leghorn  for 
commercial  production  on 
the  floor  or  cage. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  Hubbard  Breed¬ 
ing.  In  Hubbard  blood  lines  you  get 
all  the  qualities  you  need  to  make 
profits  --  vigor,  quick  sturdy  growth,, 
high  livability,  and  the  needed  stam¬ 
ina  for  top  production  of  brown  or 
white  eggs.  Every  Hubbard  chick  is  a 
proved  leader.  We’re  proud  of  them. 

FREE  CATALOG !  Get  your  copy  today. 
Write  nearest  Hubbard  hatchery. 


/ 
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H 
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HUBBARD  FARMS  PROFIT-BRED  EGG  STRAINS 


UBBARD  FARMS 

•  N  H.  lANCASTM,  PA..  STATfiVuUrS^ 


Layers  in  Cages 


Cage  layers  are  receiving  wide¬ 
spread  interest.  Cages  appear  to  offer 
the  ultimate  in  control,  and  they 
positively  reveal  individual  perform¬ 
ance.  Cannibalism  is  eliminated,  and 
replacements  can  be  added  as  need¬ 
ed.  The  increased  efficiency  will  fre¬ 
quently  offset  greater  investment  and 
higher  labor  requirements  of  cage 
operations.  At  Red  Rose  Feeds’  Re¬ 
search  Center  during  the  past  three 
years,  cage  layers  have  out-performed 
floor  flocks  in  every  way.  For  research 
of  course,  cages  are  ideal.  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  peck  order  permits  each 
bird  to  function  truly  in  relation  to 
her  heredity  and  environment.  Num¬ 
bering  5,000,  the  caged  layers  have 
averaged  four  per  cent  more  eggs, 
three  pounds  less  total  feed  for  10 
Months,  and  .37  pounds  less  feed  per 
dozen  eggs.  Mortality  has  been  much 
smaller,  too.  The  superior  perform¬ 


ance  of  cage  layers  has  been  achieved 
despite  the  comparison  floor  flocks 
being  in  units  of  100  layers.  All  com¬ 
parisons  were  on  a  no-culling  basis 
for  two  10-month  laying  periods. 

Cage-layer  fatigue  appears  to  be 
primarily  a  calcium  deficiency  that 
can  be  prevented  entirely  or  greatly 
reduced  by  providing  daily  access  to 
a  calcium  supplement.  A  laying  hen 
is  able  to  store  only  a  limited  amount 
of  calcium  in  her  body,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  three  to  five  eggs  on  a 
calcium-free  diet  reduces  her  stores 
to  a  danger  point.  To  prevent  this, 
the  daily  ration  should  pi’ovide  two 
to  four  grams  of  calcium.  The  most 
practical  way  to  meet  the  calcium 
needs  of  cage  layers  is  to  sprinkle 
limestone  grit  or  oyster  shell  over 
the  feed  or  have  it  constantly  avail¬ 
able  to  each  hen  in  supplement 
feeders.  E.~J.  Robertson 


From  1;]n.e 
Climate  of  Maine 


CHICHS 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit- 
abriities  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  during  the  past  47  years!  There’s 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  right  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements— Maine’s  leading  hatchery, 

Maine-U.S.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  ,  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384)  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

Box  286-R,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Dust  for  Depluming 
Mites 

I  don’t  know  whether  dandruff  is 
the  cause  or  effect  of  depluming 
mites  on  chickens,  but  I  do  know 
that  it  appears  whenever  mites  get 
Oh  my  birds.  The  real  reason  for 
mites  nowadays,  however,  is  that  the 
birds  do  not  get  out  of  doors  to  dust 
themselves  in  dirt.  I  keep  ashes  in 
he  pens  for  them  to  fluff  around  in, 
hhd  it  is  usually  quite  effective  in 
preventing  any  kind  of  insects.  I  use 
iye  to  scrub  the  roosts.  a.  v. 

^arch  1,  1958 


Average  N.  Y.  Cost  of 
Raising  a  Chick:  $1.80 

The  most  economical  replacement 
chicks  to  raise  are  those  that  come 
out  of  their  shells  in  Spring.  But 
winter  ones  cost  less  than  average. 
Summer  ones  do,  too;  it  is  fall  chicks 
who  are  most  expensive  to  grow. 
Costs  recently  attributed  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  Cornell  University  are:  win¬ 
ter  chicks  $1.71;  spring,  $1.62;  sum¬ 
mer,  $1.73;  and  fall,  $2.04.  The  year- 
round  average  on  67  central  New 
York  poultry  farms  was  $1.80  per 
chick. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  -  New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1958  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
it  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO.  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S  c'mclfl 


Write  today  for  advance  order  Discount  and  Consider¬ 
able  savings  over  highly  advertised  Franchised  Chicks. 
The  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns, 
and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
Started  Pullets.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENN  A. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 

Big  “eatin’  size”  dtickens  that 
are  terrific  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our 
sensational  new  BOB’S 
WHITES  and  our  ever 
popular  BL.4CK 
BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 

PROFIT- 
MAKING 
LEGHORNS 

Only  N.  Y.  S.  Leg¬ 
horn  Breeder  to 
Place  n 

TOP  QUARTILE 

3  Yr.  Average  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test. 

Bulkley’s  birds  consistent 
leaders  at  this  important 
test  where  chicks  are  ex- 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  posed  to  leucosis.  Bulk- 
Pullorum.  Typhoid  ley’s  had  average  yearly 

Cl«ah.  income  $2,188  per  net 

chick  started  for  last  three 
years.  Owner  .  supervised 
.  breeding  program  gives 

you  birds  that  live,  lay  and  pay  with  low 
feed  consumption.  Before  you  buy  get 

free  price  list  and  folder  from  — 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

130  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend* s  Name  . . . 

F,  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

A-ddress . . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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If  your  elevator  can  do  only  one  thing, 

it's  cheating  you  out  of  profit. 
Make  sure  yours  is  — 


All-Purpose! 


.  .  .  Galvanized,  "power 
lock"  riveted  and  rust 
resistant  hardware  for 
LONG  life. 


Farm  profits  are  being  made  today  by 
farmers  who  have  equipment  that  will  do 
more  things  —  elevate  all  crops,  handle 
more  jobs,  work  in  more  places,  faster 
and  easier.  Here  is  where  a  Little  Giant 
All-purpose  21"  Elevator  shines  bright¬ 


est.  It  handles  grain,  ear  corn,  silage, 
etc.,  and  haled  hay  any  size  or  shape  — 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  toughest  work 
—  light  enough  and  “balanced"  for  mov¬ 
ing  anywhere  by  one  man.  See  these 
Haymaster  models  at  your  dealers  nowl 


ALL-PURPOSE,  LITTLE  GIANT 

21  ELEVATOR 

•i  m  ^  Honwuwtet  models 


anc/  LITTLE  GIANT 

Roll-A-Way  conveyor 

America’s  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop 
and  feed  handling.  Moves  anywhere  as  easily  as  a 
wheelbarrow.  Loads  trucks,  wagons,  feed 
mills.  Handles  grain,  manure,  dirt,  etc. 

Replaces  the  drag  feeder  on  any  elevator. 

A  cost  cutter  ...  a  profit  maker.  A  year 
round  tool.  At  your  dealers  now. 


P  PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 

912  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

1  Please  send  me  name  of  my  Little  Giant  neighborhood  dealer  and  inforrnation 
1  ways  these  Little  Giant  elevators  can  save  me  money.  1  am  interested  m 
■  CONVEYORS  □. 

about  the  many  I 
ELEVATORS  □  -  | 

1 

1 

■  KPD  OK  - - 

1  TOWN  STATE - - - 

1 

Belter  Tools  for  Modern  Farming  Since  1898 


O'Wf  Ga/Of 


ROTARY  TILLER 
ATTACHMENT 


with  the  top-value 

HAHN  POW-R-BOY 
Multi-Job  Tractor 

10  “Minute-Hitch"  Attachments 
make  HAHN  POW-R-BOY  the  most 
profitable  implement  buy  you've 
ever  made.  Mail  coupon  for  proof ! 


I^QJJinc. 


DEPT.  RN-3 
EVANSVILLE  12,  IND. 


Send  free  Garden  &  Yard  Care  Guide  to; 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


MAPLE  PRODUCT 
*PRODUCERS 

Send  for  information  on  Lambs  latest 
closed  tubing  sap  gathering  system.  Fjve 
years  in  use.  Equipment  less  expensive 
than  any  other  system.  Cuts  sap  gather¬ 
ing  labor  to  most  nothing. 

Many  Dealer  Openings  Available. 

A.  C.  LAMB  &  SONS 
LIVERPOOL,  NEW  YORK 


HANDY  cleaVi^*g  HOOK 

AT  LAST  an  ideal  tool  tor  cut¬ 
ting  wrapped  twine  and  manure 
from  your  spreader;  forged  from 
heat  treated  steel  3"  x  M'A"  long: 
tempered  cutting  edges;  initial 
offer  $1.98  plus  .06  tax  in  Ohio. 
Send  check  or  M.  0.  to  — 
ORLO  R.  BOUGHMAN, 

R.  2,  NAVARRE,  OHIO 


Comp 

As 

Shown 

Less 

Blade 


BLADE  TILTS 

. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  oil  cost  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cost  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  21/j". 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1957  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  — return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $1.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  34,  Pa. 


Publisher's  Desk 


CATCB  TEEM  ALIVE  AND  DNHIRT! 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 


Catches 

Morel 

Easy 

To 

Use 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  sir 


Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  minks, 
coons  without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poul¬ 
try  are  released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give 
animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs. 
Send  coupon  for  valuable  FREE  36-page  booklet  on 
trapping  secrets. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HAVAHART,  105-R  Water  $t.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  36-Paue  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


Each  year  we  take  great  interest 
in  reviewing  the  work  we  have  done 
in  this  department,  and  comparing 
it  with  previous  years.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  many  plans  are  concocted 
and  schemes  foisted  on  the  public — 
many  on  the  same  basis  as  previous 
ones,  with  perhaps  an  added  idea  or 
new  slant  to  catch  new  victims.  Like 
a  pattern  in  knitting  or  crocheting, 
they  add  a  new  twist  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  new-  and  old-victims.  Schemes 
can  usually  be  traced  back  for 
years,  but  each  one  is  presented  as 
if  it  were  a  new  plan,  and  the  sad 
part  is  that  those  who  have  been 
taken  in  do  not  recognize  the  old 
tag.  One  point  (forgotten  by  many) 
is,  that  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
invariably  binds  you  to  a  contract 
and  an  agreement  which,  if  studied 
carefully,  would  show  the  earmarks 
of  a  scheme  to  get  your  money — and 
many  times  with  no  promise  or  in¬ 
tention  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  In  fact,  they  are  written 
with  hidden  “catches’  that  bind  one 
to  unsuspected  and  impossible  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  harp  on  these  points  because 
a  glib  talker  or  an  astute  agent  can 
paint  a  glowing  picture  on  a  fake 
background.  All  agents  and  concerns 
do  not  come  in  the  above  category. 
We  believe  the  honest  agents  and 
conceims  outnumber  the  dishonest 
ones.  However,  in  a  weak  moment  a 
glib  talker  can  make  black  look 
white. 

So  here  is  our  annual  caution;  do 
not  sign  on  any  dotted  line  without 
taking  time  to  read,  think  and  in¬ 
vestigate.  Don’t  worry  for  fear  the 
offer  will  not  be  presented  again,  or 
the  agent  will  not  be  back.  If  it  is 
worthwhile  and  honestly  presented, 
and  a  worthy  proposition,  you  will 
be  given  time  to  think  it  over.  Never 
sign  hastily. 

During  the  past  year  several  large 
amounts  pertained  to  insurance  mat¬ 
ters  which  were  not  allowed,  either 
because  of  legal  decisions,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  policies  did  not  cover  the 
claimed  items.  Several  others  are 
now  in  litigation.  Small,  but  annoy¬ 
ing,  billing  problems  have  arisen 
with  a  number  of  mail  order  houses. 
Shipments  and  billings  often  overlap 
returns  and  customers  question  the 
delay.  Also,  postal  delays  have  help¬ 
ed  to  swell  the  number  of  complaints 
in  the  mail  order  field. 

As  usual,  we  have  kept  a  record 
of  our  work  for  the  year  1957  and 
here  is  the  result;  Total  claims  pre¬ 
sented  asking  for  our  help  were 
1,375,  amounting  to  $86,329.71.  We 
collected  887  claims,  amounting  to 
$19,560.63.  Many  of  the  claims  did 
not  have  a  cash  value,  but  were  ad¬ 
justed  satisfactorily  for  the  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Other  claims  are  still  being  fol¬ 
lowed  up  and  10  claims  alone, 
amounting  to  $36,073,  are  still  un¬ 
collected.  Claims  collected  from  1910 
through  1956  totaled  $1,584,036.28, 
1957  collections  for  887  -claims  to¬ 
taled  $19,560.63.  The  total  for  47 
years  $1,603,596.91. 

In  1957  there  were  561  insurance 
inquiries  and  387  work-at-home  in¬ 
quiries.  We  are  happy  to  have  helped 
our  readers  and,  while  we  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  every  case,  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  straighten  out  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  arise.  Again  the  caution; 
stop,  think,  and  do  not  sign  con- 
tvacts  until  you  undevstand  them 
clearly.  When  a  party  wants  to  rush 
you  into  signing  any  paper,  that  is 
the  time  to  hold  back. 


Don't  strogg'e 

mr 


SORE  TEATS 
SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 

The  easy,  modern  way  to 
Keep  teat  open,  Keep  it 
healing,  Keep  it  milking 

Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  2 
ways  —  Medically  and  Mechanically  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  antiseptic  protection,  reduce  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  maintain  free  milk  flow  through  the 
canal  of  hard  milking  teats.  They  provide 
gentle,  non-irritating  support  to  delicate  lining 
of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its 
natural  shape  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
natural  milking. 

CONTAINS  SULFATHIAZOLE 

This  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  direct¬ 
ly  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Di¬ 
lator  in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small  teats. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write 


MAGNIFYING 

MAKE  SMALL  PRINT  READ  BIG 


NEW  IMPORT 
Save  up  to  $2,50 
NEW  STYLE  POCKET-PURSE  CASE  INCLUDED 

Carried  like  a  fountain  pen  in  pocket 

Read  letters,  phone  numbers,  newspapers.  Uibles.  Do  Cne 

needle  work  or  repairs.  Just  what  lolks  over  40  without 

astigmatism  or  otlier  eye  disease  need  to  read  fine  print 

with  ea-se.  Wear  like  ordinary  glasses.  Look 

over  or  under,  no  stumbling.  Fine  precision  Hq 

ground  lenses,  mounted  In  tiandsome  new 

style  modernistic  frame.  Fits  All  Head^ 

Our  exclusive  Import.  NOW  ONLY  2  lor  $5.0 

WEAR  THEM  ON  10  DAY  TRIAL 
You  will  be  delighted  at  the  efficiency  of  th&se 
Women  love  tliem  for  their  attractiveness.  Men  like  the 
style  and  handy  carrying  break-proof  case.  he“d  ALU.. 
Check  or  Cash.  C.O.D..  Fostage  extra.  State  a.se  &n<X  sex. 
Will  Include  Money-Making  Agents  plan  If  wanted. 
DALO  IMPORT,  Dep.RN  4333  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  41,  III. 


SAVE  $10.20 
on  NORELCO 


Men’s  Electric  Speedshaver 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.93. 
Our  price  $14.75  Postpaid. 
Latest  model,  brand  new, 
fully  guaranteed.  Includes 
cord,  leather  travel  case, 
cleaning  brush.  Money  back 
guarantee.  All  orders  filled 
within  24  hours.  Send  check 
or  money  order  to: 
for  Free  Catalog  —  100’s  of  Items 

BRAND  NAMES 

BOX  70,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 


Send 


BLOODLESS  Castration 

of  CALVES,  LAMBS.  Also  for  docking  lombs 
dehorning  cattle.  Original,  genuine 


NAfME  ... 
ADDRESS 


Modern,  elastic  ring  method.  On©  man*  any 
weather.  At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  Rings 
extra:  50.  $1:  100,  SI. 80;  500,  $7.  Use  only 
genuine  Elastrator  rings  with  yellow  mark. 

CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.G-7,  151  Miision  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 


SAVE  30^ 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Mewi  town  •Haul* 
“  Scyth**  «  tellor 
Sulky  •  Sproyt 
Mulch«» 

AC  fow*r  C«n«rater 
Plows  Soow 
Cuts  Wood 


ON  GUARANTEED 
>  ROTARY  TRACTORS 

0lr«t  factory.t.*»ou  prIM. 
in  the  field.  H  igh  QUiUtv 
Ail  »teel  construction. 

2‘t  to  iVt  HP.  Enolne* 

Brlgg*  A  8tr*tton.  Clint®" 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Gopdyewtif"* 
Reverse  and  full  diflerential. 
matlc  clutch.  Power 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  n®'*- },® 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  ' 


CULTILLER  MFG.  CO., 

162-C  CHURCH  ST..  , 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ! 

Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills,  fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE  DePere  Wisconsin 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Fertilization  for  Fruit  Trees 

By  Elwood  Fisher 

•  These  4-H’ers  Were  Future 

Farmers! 

By  H.  A.  Willman 

•  Feed  for  the  Cows  in  1965 

By  Dr.  L.  S.  Mix 

»  Small  Fruits  for  the  Home 
Garden 

By  George  L.  Slate 
»  Nebraska  Tractor  Tests 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

e  Field  Crop  Varieties  for  1958 

S  New  Systems  of  Pruning 
By  Leif  Verner 
»  Diversification  in  Vegetables 
By  Robert  Dyment 
t  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 
By  J.  H.  Winter 
t  Cages,  Slats  and  Corncobs 
By  G.  T.  Klein 
>  Eggs  by  the  Million 
By  Cleoral  Lovell 


experienced  orchardist,  able  to  supervise 
picking  and  packing  and  assist  in  other  oper- 
tions  in  large  apple  orchard  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  House  furnished.  BOX  1501,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


neat  housekeeper,  30-40,  for  one  adult  in 
niodern  rural  farm  home  western  New  York 
State.  No  smoking,  drinking.  Home  more  than 
high  wages.  Children  welcome.  BOX  1502, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  Settled,  experienced,  to  take  full 
charge  small  country  place  Bucks  County. 
Pennsylvania,  used  seasonal  weekends  and 
holidays  by  middleaged  owners.  Man,  gardener- 
ca^taker;  wife,  only  to  keep  house  clean 
and  cook  main  meals  when  owners  are  there. 
Good  wages  with  separate  modern  six  room 
house,  garage,  heat,  light,  telephone.  Refer- 
ences  required.  BOX  1503,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BEE  Man;  Single,  young,  commercial  honey 

production.  Season  April-December.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Honest  person  to  help  with  chores 
in  exchange  for  board  and  room.  Carl 
Rumsey,  Dayton,  Virginia . 


children.  Good  pay. 
^maintenance.  Write  Children’s  Home. 
77  East  Chester  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


SINGL^  man  for  dairy  farm.  Good  home  and 
board.  Give  experience,  wages  expected  and 
reference.  Howard  Collier,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson, 
New  York. 


or  couple,  for  work  on  estate  near 
Burlington,  Vermont.  Woman  for  housework, 
care  of  oabyi  nnan  with  knowledge  of  carpen- 
general  maintenance.  Single  woman:  $100 
month,  two  months’  summer  vacation.  Couple* 
own  house  on  property.  $300  month.  Claude 
bchaetz,  Ecole  Champlain,  Ferrisburg.  Ver 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  several  hundred  list- 

ings  of  tracts,  camps,  cottages:  farms,  homes, 
businesses.  All  listings  signed.  Information  ob¬ 
tained  from  over  200  questions  enables  us  to 
prepare  ususually  clear,  concise  descriptions. 
Maine  to  New  York.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


CONNECTICUT;  Fine  operating  dairy  farm, 
equip^d;  $2,000  monthly  milk  check. 
For  details.  BOX  1509,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WILD  wilderness,  350  wooded  acres  with  new 
cottage  (furnished)  electricity,  heat,  bath, 
sand  beach;  price  $16,500.  Mary  Cummings 
Salewoman,  Putnam  Station,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  2343.  Blanche  Mosier.  Realtor. 


Five  acres,  three  rooms,  bath,  new 
T  block  home,  edge  town;  $6,500. 

John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker,  Inverness.  Florida. 


dairy  farm;  Shipping  grade-A  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  65  miles  distant.  High 
scormg  62  stanchion  barn.  Nice  home,  two  ten- 
ant  houses.  311  acres,  50  alfalfa,  80  small  grain. 
Produces  well,  good  location,  favorable  fi- 


for  Sale:  Virginia  farms,  beef  or  dariy. 
f  ,  large,  homes  for  retirement,  150 
^?vel,  all  in  sod,  pasture,  excellent 
wfv®  electricity,  on  main  high- 

ville’  V?rg°inia^'  Broker,  Scotts- 


GIRL:  School  for  retarded,  will  train  you  as 
hou^mother.  Steady  job,  good  home.  Must 
hke  domestic  duties.  Soundview  R.  D.  1. 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  Snows,  Yet  More 


Robi 


ns 


High  winds,  heavy  snows  and  sub¬ 
zero  temperatures  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  ground-hog's  proph¬ 
ecy  of  six  more  weeks  of  Winter. 
Drifts  ranging  from  five  to  six  feet 
have  blocked  Pennsylvania  highways, 
and  in  northwestern  sections  of  the 
nation  snowfall  is  even  heavier.  Flori¬ 
da,  land  of  sunshine  and  gold,  has 
been  hard  hit  this  Winter,  too.  This 
season,  the  South  will  be  remembered 
as  a  place  where  the  deep-freeze  blew 
a  very  cold  breath.  But  an  Altoona, 
Pa.,  man  writes  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  of  a  “cloud-like  flock  of  robins 
that  flew  from  the  deep  south  on 
Tuesday,  January  21,  headed  north 
.  .  .  Local  authorities  gave  out  the 
statement  that  the  robins  are  just 
three  weeks  earlier  this  year  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  20  years”. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce 

Pennsylvania 


FARM  helper  for  beef  cattle  operation.  Must 
have  experience,  care  and  operation  farm 
machinery  Milk  and  house  with  modern  utili- 
ueS:  Located  near  schools  and  shopping  area. 
Position  available  March  1st,  Windrow  Farm, 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


WANTED;  Married,  trustworthy  handyman, 
to  care  for  one  cow,  horses,  and  lawns,  etc. 
To  live  in  cottage  on  estate  in  New  Jersey. 

references  to  BOX  1511, 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower  and  two  children 
ages  nine  and  11.  Pleasant,  country  home  in 
nice  location.  Girard  Simpson,  Chester.  New 
Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER  and  companion  to  elderly 
Christian  lady.  No  heavy  cleaning.  Good 
5?iPoq‘  and  salary  expected. 

251-28,  43rd  Avenue.  Little  Neck  63,  N.  Y 


Capable  married  man  for  2-man 
Dutchess  County  dairy  farm.  Reasonable 
salary,  6-rom  house  and  privileges.  Reply  by 
mail.  Gilbert  Jobe,  R.  F.  D.,  Wassaic.  N.  Y 


WANTED:  Cook  (male  or  female)  for  small 


COUPLE  Wanted:  A  young  family  of  Hve  can 
offer  three  furnished  rooms,  private  bath, 
healthy,  pleasant  life  with  security 
plus  $80  a  month  to  couple,  middleaged  or 
older,  in  return  for  general  housework,  main- 
twance  and  occasional  care  of  children.  We 
offer  a  pleasant  life  in  a  residential  communi¬ 
ty  of  all  churches.  We  offer  freedom  from 
worry  Write  to  W.  R.  Gailbraith,  200  Daven- 
port  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


On  the  second  day  of  last  month, 
we  saw  at  least  75 — and  possibly  100 — 
robins  searching  for  food  out  on  the 
drive  and  flitting  about  in  the  trees. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
I  never  have  before  witnessed  such 
a  scene  so  early  in  February. 

We  have  been  feeding  the  birds 
this  winter  as  usual.  The  cardinals 
crack  whole  corn,  and  the  sparrows 
follow  them  to  take  the  leavings.  The 
mocking  bird  feasts  upon  the  berries 
of  our  rose  hedge.  A  few  days  ago, 
a  beautiful  dove  came  to  our  door 
in  search  of  food  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  then  he  returned  for  break¬ 
fast.  Truly  the  birds  are  God’s  feath¬ 
ered  blessings.  Mrs.  B.  D.  Steen 

Delaware 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female.  Couple  as 
caretakers  for  small  farm  in  northern  New 
^9jk.  Husband  to  be  good  all  around  man; 
wife  to  be  neat  and  plain  cook.  Steady  job 
All  conveniences.  Good  pay.  Please  state  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  BOX  1512,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Real  estate  sales  help  in  all  areas; 

York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

furnish  all  supplies  to  those 
qualifying.  Write  full  particulars  to  Potts 
Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somerville 
New  Jersey.  ’ 

HELP  Wanted;  Attendants,  male  and  femaleT 
Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week) 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca- 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
anp  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail- 
o  if‘  ^creation;  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  (Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  information 
New®  .^irector,  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic, 

RESPONSIBLE,  experienced  orchard  inan 
wanted  on  quality  fruit  and  beef  farm.  Good 
wages  plus  incentive  and  house.  Jospeh  Gatto. 
New^^ork  Ladder  Farms,  Altamont, 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  garden- 
er  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsylvania. 
Good  working  conditions.  Position  open  April 
1  to  November  1.  Write  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

men  and  women  attendants  in  state  institu- 
tion  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical 
conditipn.  Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not 

State.  Age  18-60. 
$2,850.00  per  year,  $510.96  deducted  for  mainte- 
nance  (room,  board  and  laundry).  40  hour 
Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York. 


ES’TATE  Auction:  April  5th,  2-story  general 

garage,  merchandise, 
nearly  50  years  by  the  deceased. 
Furtoer  information.  O  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill, 
In.  y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046.  _ * 

^290,  payable  $10  monthly. 

frontage.  Beautifully  wooded, 
lovely  lakes.  Gulf  resort  area. 
.kP^ting.  Delightful  motel  ac- 
private  bath,  $25  weekly 

^  rooms  and  bath,  hot 

on  county  road  in  small  village, 
Mullica  River.  Price 
£r  terms.  Caroline  Zaremba,  R.  D.  2. 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.  ,  ■  . 

house,  12  stanchion 
■pPrfJ  ’i  - highway,  Bradford  County, 
^o^ytvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000, 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


type*  bare  and  gtocked  famu. 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
gther  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Weria 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  y.  "'grts 

southed  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

“oreage  for  agriculture  or  Industry. 
New  Jeraey*®”^'  realtor,  Vineland. 

^ores,  45  head,  machinery, 
modem  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve- 

^Innn  condition,  pond,  brook. 

$37,000.  Terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 

LIFETIME  Opportunity:  All  improvements.  20- 

Yard,  garage.  Own  water  equip- 
tavern  restaurant.  Lake  to  sea 
F-Qn,-  Systems  bus  stop.  Taxes  $78. 

Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna.  $8,500. 


Ma?gy°s-.  ?.™ 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


FLEASANT  Home:  $60  month,  up.  Frymire 

Farm,  Trout  Run,  Pennsylvania. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


Natures  health  food.  Free 
information.  Simms,  Warwick,  New  York. 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey  five 
pounds  $3.95  prej^aid-  60 

Slh,*N  !“y.  H.  ‘’j.’^Aver^? 


ranges  and  grapefruit.  No 

color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
fwfj^iiteed.  Bushel  oranges  ^.00:  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4.25  Add  50 
jy^st  of  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove.  Largo.  Florida. 


70-ft  drive  thru  barn,  9-room 
hou^,  electricity,  telephone,  running  water 
^ar  Oneimta;  $7,800;  $3,000  cash,  Trifileth,  1251 
Western  Ave.,  Albany.  N.  Y 


faim,  three  miles  from  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  cornering  Maxim  and  Victory  Roads 
Brokers  apply:  Pine,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Roweroft" 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  (Griggs,  Lakewood.  N.  J.  ’ 


bare  farm  vicinity 
Brooklyn  ^5.  ^ve.. 


MAINE  dairy  farm,  650  acres,  75  registered 

A^?n?*$4l’nnn*^^  w  centrally  located. 

Ron!  Agency,  Benton  Sta- 


'’®^^  anxious  to  sell  grist  and  feed 

mill  on  main  highway,  large  building  three 

shoot  on  highway® 
$10,000.  Grocery  and  meat 
market,  three  apartments  and  store  in  same 
building,  $18,500.  Very  low  down  payment  on 

B^rok®e"r.  °95 


Arcade,  New  York. 


206  ACRES  on  highway,  excellent  buildings 
11-room  house,  oil  furnace,  large  barn 
cleaner,  twp  silos,  machine  shed,^  chicken 
house,  40  milch  cows,  two  bulls,  best  of  ma- 
chinery;  $50,000.  K.  M.  Le  Mieux  Broker  95 
Main  St.,  Arcade.  New  York.  ’ 


WANTED:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 
and  industrial  property  listings.  All  areas^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey' 

r^'somervine^.^N^  j°  -  °' 


^and  inv®estmenn’ropeSy ’FreTlIftln^^^^ 

^^nts^  to  Potts  Realty  Inc..  K' 


Seneca  County,  near 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  212  acres,  38  acres  fruit, 
?f+fi”®®  very  productive,  38  head  of 

’  completely  equipped,  good  barns  and 
^®^®  fi’PPtage,  will  sell  all  to- 
wrWif  T  separately.  For  details 

wiite  Lee  Stearns  Realty  Service  1718 

Pinnacle  Road,  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Phone'  21886 


InP  of  f^est  land 

milt  producing  100  cans 

over  $7.00  per  hundred:  new  12 
mllir.  parlor,  all  new  milking  equip- 

practically  new  three  bedroom,  two  bath 
wA®®!.  house  and  storage  barns:  trac- 

equipment  for  raising  silage  and 
green  feed;  permanent  pastures  of  various 
Butch  clover;  eight  flowing 
wells  for  irrigation.  Write  for  details  from 
owner,  BOX  255.  DeLeon  Snrin^® 


^  property  for  sale:  Greenhouse. 

shop  an_d^  apartment.  Fully  equipped  excel- 
ifSL  ooP^ition,  D®laware  County,  New  York. 
BOX  173,  Roxbury,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
N^f^oYk  Bussell  Peters.  Callicoon. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

March  15  closes  February  28 
April  5  closes  March  21 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  is  tor  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


estate  offers  many  opportunities  for 
ine  hard,  intelligent  worker.  Four  Effs  sup- 
PP®®  qualified  representatives  with  free  coach- 
m  advertemg,  supplies:  and,  if  you’re  unusu- 
you’ll  receive  a  bonus  and  special 
•  Write  for  test  questions.  Strictly 
commission;  New  England  and  New  York 

chester^°N^  Effs  Realty,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 

COMPANION-Housekeeper  about  55,  for  elder- 

^  ^  house.  No  laundry- 

woman.  Own  room  and  bath.  If  in- 
lerested  write  BOX  1500,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

March  1,  1958 


SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 
(about  35  niilGs  from  N,  Y.  C.)  reQuires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poultry, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex- 
cellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple)  interested  in  a 
permanent  home  and  good  salary.  Write  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  1416 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WAN’TED:  Working  manager,  herdsman.  Surge 

pipeline  with  bulk  tank  and  “Electrobrain  ’’ 
Housing  included.  Write  stating  qualifications. 
Immediate  opening.  P.  O.  Box  467,  Bridge- 
hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

SITUATION  WANTED 

KENNEL  man  wishes  position  in  private 

kenn^.  Also  experience  with  greenhouse 
work.  Excellent  references.  BOX  1504,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


fiouskeeping  rooming- 
nouse,  three  bathrooms,  four  refriaeratoA 
'•owntown.  fully  rented.  ^Reaso^- 
able.  Denny,  456  Carroll  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  (bounty  real  estate;  All  types  of 
property,  aU  price  ranges.  Write  your^  re- 

L^l^New  York"®’^'^ 


experienced  man  wants  work  on  estate  or 
fmit  farrn,  experience  all  fruits,  gardening- 
with  or  without  board.  Could  bring  another 
man  as  handy  man.  Best  of  references.  Ready 
around  April  1.  BOX  1505,  Rural  New  Yorker 


HOUSEWORK  wanted  in  country  by  lady  40" 
smoke,  Protestant.  BOX 
1506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SOBER,  dependable  man,  desires  work  with 
people  willing  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
assume  responsibilities.  BOX  1507,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

ANGUB  herdsman-farmer,  46]  married,  twp 

children.  Experienced  handling  breeding 
herd,  also  fitting  and  showing.  BOX  1508,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  'Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  aU  Icinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Emplosnnent 

COr&’7-786r'®“  ^®^ 


WE  Me  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellingers  Employm^t  Agency.  271  Bowery. 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


MILK’TESTER  wants  employment.  BOX  1308. 
Rural  New  Yorker.  ’ 


®  ^®'"  Jersey:  50  acres.  6-room 

modern,  partly  furnished,  electricity, 
other  machinery  and  tools; 
$10,000  Owner,  James  O’Conner,  Box  11 
Petersburg,  New  Jersey. _ ’  ’ 

FOR  Sale:  ^tween  Harrington  and  Milford. 

wUh^^2T®arre?^#p:  ^°”h®  +  conveniences 

j  about  five  acres  with 

sand  pit,  washed  sand  sold  to  nearby  towns 
tor  construction  .  work  Write  owners  Willard 
C.  and  Kathenne  W.  Barber,  R.  F.  D.  i 
H^rington,  Delaware.  After  February  15th 
Ridge  Manor,  Dade  City,  Florida. _ _ 

On  State  highway,  Chenan- 

go  Clounty,  two  miles  to  village,  150  acre 
dairy  farm,  65  acres  tillable,  32  acres  woods 
balance  in  pasture.  Barn  with  31  stanchions’ 
drinking  cups,  two  silos,  chicken  house  two- 
car  garage,  other  barn,  excellent  house 
burg!^New  Tork.'  MartinusSen,  Remsen- 

RETIREMEN’T  Farm:  Excellent  location, 
b®autiful  view,  state  road  on  edge  of  small 
yiB^se;  12  acres,  seven  tillable,  five  pasture 
Modernized  6-room  house,  bath,  oil  heat,  30 
cubic  feet  freezer,  refrigerator,  range,  washer, 
house  completely  furnished.  Excellent  water 
two  farm  ponds.  New  barn  with  nine  ties’ 
water  buckets,  milk  cooler,  milking  machine! 
separator.  Two-car  garage,  new  Ford  tractor 
with  plows,  harrows,  mower,  rake,  small 
trailer,  power  mower.  Asking  price 
$10,000;  one-third  down,  balance  as  rent  ^’im- 
mediate  possession.  Mrs.  Josephine  Nelson. 
Care  George  Nelson,  R,  D.  3,  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Small  operating  general  store,  with 
hying  quarters.  Send  information  including 
location.  Frank  Knoedl.  707 
18th  Place,  Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm:  530  acres,  one  of  the 

best.  Herd  and  milk  base  Grade  A  AU 
modern  machinery.  All  planted  grain  crops. 
Large  quantity  corn  and  small  grain  included! 
K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville. 
Virginia, _  ’ 

historic:  watermill  (1640).  Thousands  stop 
to  see  this  famous  waterwheel  every  year 
Makes  electricity  for  home  and  small  busi¬ 
ness.  Ideal  site  for  restaurant-gift  shop 
museum  or  retirement  home  for  professional 
man.  Located  on  main  highway  near  Newburv- 
port.  Mass.  'Three  sound  attractive  buildings 
tor  home  or  business,  three  acres,  fine  neigh¬ 
borhood  Always  water  enough  to  turn  wheel 
$29,500.  Paul  Parker.  Rowley?  Mass. 


WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit  Packers 
and  shippers  of  the  area’s  finest  quality, 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  besi 
varieties  in  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
Blosspm  honey;  tropical  candies,  marmalades 
jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th 
Write  now  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 

C°ty*’®Florida  ®® 

HYiYoS  i^loYer  honey;  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each-  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 
„  light  comb.  Five  pound 

eartr.^Y^ nv,  tj®'Y  Prepaid  in  strong 

cartons.  Charles  Peet,  Gouvernuer,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Old  dolls  and  parts,  buttons,  curios 
Yorl^er^"'®’^"*’  BOX  1510,  Rural  New 

hooks  about 

the  ^Vest,  Civil  War  books,  interesting  mili- 
tarj^  frontier  experiences.  Old  American  coins 
banks,  toys,  guns,  colored  glass  or  collections 
Americana.  T.  A.  Merkt.  Mont- 
ville,  New  Jersey. 

Beautiful  wool  material  two 

ivrSni?  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ross 

Mack,  Hadley.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  An  estimated  16,000  bd.  ft.  standing 
whito  oak,  100  cords  white  birch  4-  8-in! 
Tom  Christopher.  R.  D.  2,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
^postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville  Kentucky. 

QUALITY  hay  for  sale:  First  cutting  alfalfa- 
broome  and  alfalfa-clover-broome  hay,  new 
seeding,  early  cut,  dried  on  wagon  hay  drier 
mixture  and  straight  broome 
hay.  Also  straw.  At  barn.  Hall  Farm,  North 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509 


DeLaval  Speedway 
milker;  pump  with  3-horse  motor  to  handle 
units:  200  feet  of  galvanized  pipe 
with  a  stall  cock  for  each  cow;  eight  stainless 
®t®®i  complete  with  magnets;  stainless 

ste®l  dump  tank  holds  200  quarts;  dne  Stams- 
vik  cold  milk  filter,  4,000  pounds  per  hour- 
stainless  steel  discs,  8,000  filter  pads-  paint 
spray  with  compressor  (Eclipse);  25  cow  stall 
Si?!®  "'Bb  clamps.  This  equipment 

can  be  bought  very  cheap  for  quick  sale 
Farms,  231  Meadow  Road.  Ruther- 
ford.  New  Jersey.  Telephone  WEbster  9-6109. 
"^^BEWRITEr!  bicycle,  rowboat,  binoculars, 
W^wtok.^Ni^’  Tork!  handbags.  Simms. 


wanted:  At  least  eO'/o  to  70'-, i 
^'^®^  h®  top  grade.  Do  not  answer 
^9veriseinent  unless  it  is  grade  A.  Either 
first  or  sec:ond  cutting.  Will  pay  a  good  price 
nJ^®  Chas.  Greenberg  &  Son 

Columbus,  New  Jersey.  Telephone  Mt.  Holly 
New  Jersey  AMherst  7-1887.  ^ 


WANTED;  Old  pistols,  rifles,  modern  guns 
New^^Yo^  Arms  Co.,  Marlboro, 


Beautiful  colors,  Pi  lbs.  $1.00; 

..on  *2J)0.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ward 
42-R,  Manchester.  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


FOR  Sale:  Martin  haymaker,  21x40  ft.  Peirson 
Moore  all  purpose  drier,  five  horsepower 
Delco  motor,  make  offer.  Ernst  Fetzer,  New 
Hope,,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  One  Jamesway  electric  3,000  egg 

incubator  and  one  Roto-tiller,  like  new. 
Fisherman  s  Paradise,  R.  F.  D.  1  Camden 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Old  and  new  picture  post  cads. 
Cwtiand  ^N^'  Whipple,  7  Greenbush, 


PIPE  smoking  or  natural  leaf  chewing  tobacco- 
Five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Star 
Farms,  Ralston.  Tennessee. 


DAIRY  hay  and  timothy,  wheat  straw,  ear 
corn.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly.  137  East 

H^®9?2885“^"^^^®’  Telephone 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns 
Flease  describe.  Sidney  Stein  l6 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


for  Sale;  21 -ft.  Gibson  chest  fieezer  in 
crate.  Any  reasonable  offer  acceptable.  Write 
Elwin  Hussey.  Windsor,  Maine. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo- 
bile  Items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Locust  lumber  and  post.  Frank 
Darrigo,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Newburgh.  N.  "Y. 


BBB,  Sale:  Electric  pianola,  ten  cubic  freezer. 
Egleton.  Delanson.  N.  Y. 


HAY  wanted  for  cash:  First  and  second  cut¬ 
ting  alfalfa  or  good  quality  mixed  hay.  Car 
or  truck  lots.  U,  L.  Harman,  Feed  and  drain, 
Marydel,  Delaware. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FH.'V  Specs  .  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
puge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Fe^  Dealers.  Free  Samplt-s  on 
Requ^t  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  Sl-^Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Buy 
Be  Sore  Too  See  “Warp's”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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My  Husband’s  Idea  of  a  Good  Time 

SLEEPING  ALL  DAY  SUNDAY! 


What  can  you  do  when  your  husband  acts  like 
an  old  man  . . .  when  he  doesn't  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  better  than  sleeping  all  day  Sunday,  and  is 
always  'too  tired'  to  have  fun— go  visiting,  to  a  movie, 
dancing?  What's  the  answer  for  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  strength  and  vigor  while  still  young? 

Those  questions  used  to  worry  me  all  the  time. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  my  husband  had  been 
robbed  of  his  energy  and  vitality,  and  I  just  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Then  I  saw  a  Vitasafe  ad  in  the 
newspaper.  It  told  how  many  men  —  and  women  — 
feel  worn  out,  nervous  and  irritable  due  to  a  common, 
but  easily  corrected,  deficiency  of  vitamins,  minerals 
and  lipotropic  factors  in  their  diets. 

Thousands  of  people  had  regained  their  pep  and 
vigor  through  the  help  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  could  help  my  husband,  too.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  sending  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  was  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did. 
They  made  my  husband  a  new  man  —  as  happy  and 
energetic  as  when  we  were  first  married. 


f  ACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  CONTAINS 

Choline 

Niacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Bitartrate 

31.4  mg. 

Calcium 

Inositol 

15  mg. 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

dl-Methlonine 

10  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Glutamic  Acid 

50  mg. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Calcium 

75  mg. 

Complex 

5  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

Iron 

30  mg. 

12.500  USP  Units 

Cobalt 

0.04  mg. 

Vitamin  D 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

1,000  USP  Units 

Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  B, 

5  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Vitamin  B2 

2.5  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Vitamin  Be 

0.5  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bja 

2  meg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

W«  invite  you  to  compere  the  richness  of  this  formula 

with  nny  other  vitamin 

and  mineral  preparation. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 

FlU  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


VITASAFE  CORP.  286 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

r~)  Man’s  Formula  □  Woman’s  Formula 

I  CNCIOSE  25(  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 

Name . . . . . 


Address,. 


City . . Zone . Stole . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person.  _ 

I!N  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont, 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


)* 


if  you  want  to  help  your  husband  start  acting  like 
a  bridegroom  again,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a 
30-day  trial  supply  of  proven  Vitasafe  High-Potency 
Capsules,  and  watch  the  results.  Read  this  amazing 
no-risk  offer,  and  act  at  once! 

just  to  help  cover 
shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  days  supply 

HIGH  POTENCY 
CAPSULES 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  and  MINERALS 

Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27 
proven  ingredients :  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline, 
Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid, 

11  Vitamins  (including  blood-building  B-12 
and  Folic  Acid)  plus  11  Minerals. 

To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan ...  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
healthier,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  trial!  Just  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D . . .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-1  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  the  other  four  important  vitamins! 
Each  capsule  contains  the  amazing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one 
of  the  most  remarkably  potent  nutrients  science  has  yet 
discovered  —  a  vitamin  that  actually  helps  strengthen 
your  blood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural  substance  derived  from 
wheat  gluten  and  thought  by  many  doctors  to  help 
nourish  the  blood  cells  for  more  power  of  concentration 
and  increased  mentaP  alertness,  is  also  included  in  Vita¬ 
safe  Capsules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula, 
each  capsule  now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of 
Citrus  Bioflavoniod  —  the  anti-cold  factor  that  has  been 
so  widely  acclaimed.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any  price! 

WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

As  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
arid  minerals,  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  for  proper  health  .  .  .  but  some  people  actually 


need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Research  Council.  If  you  tire 
easily  ...  if  you  work  under  pressure,  or  if  you’re  over 
40  or  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  worry  and  other 
strains  .  .  .  then  you  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  needs 
this  extra  supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case,  VITASAFE 
C.F,  CAPSULES  mayhB  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered 
-  because  they  contain  the  most  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  food  supplement  formula  for  people  in  this 
category! 

POTENCY  AND  PUBITY  CUABANTEEO 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  vitamin  and  mineral  to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  .  .  .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 
WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
TKY  A  30-day  supply  -  FREE/ 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . ,  .  that  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 
the  same  feeling  of  health  and  well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don  t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  of 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
Capsules  for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfieqj. 
simply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  comes  with  youfc-tj 
free  supply  .and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  wiiP 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  on 
time  for  as  long  as  you  wish'  at  the  low,  mojaey-saving  < 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  (a  saving  of  45%). 
coupon  now!  *,* 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 

Many  loomen  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy  ’  k 
and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is  - 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor  t 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  atteption.  o 
Just  have  her  check  the  “Womans  Formula”  box 
in  the  coupon. 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  6l8t  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

IN  CANADA ;  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario.  ©  1958  Corp.’ 
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Let’s  Fertilize  Our  Fruit  Trees 

The  orchard  must  be  nourished^  and  it  must  be  nurtured^  too.  What  kind^ 
how  much^  what  form  of  fertilizer?  The  when  and  why  and  where  of  mulch. 

By  E.  G.  FISHER 


OTH  fruit  growers  and  scientists 
have  for  many  years  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tree  nutrition.  But  a 
weakness  lay  in  all  early 
studies:  could  results  from  a 
single  experiment  be  applied  to 
all  orchards?  If  seven  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate 
were  ideal  for  one  orchard,  they  might  be  too 
much  for  another.  One  site  might  show  benefit 
from  potassium,  another  injury.  Orchard  soils 
were  not  exactly  alike,  and  different  fertilizer 
programs  might  be  desirable.  About  35  years 
ago.  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  then  director  of  the 
Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  recog¬ 
nized  this  and  suggested  that  growers  main¬ 
tain  their  own  fertilizer  trials.  Certain  areas 
and  soil  types  were  thereupon  identified  for 
their  susceptibility  to  nutritional  deficiency. 
Magnesium  was  a  major  problem  in  the  Hudson 


Corky  tissue  is  the  chief  symptom  of  boron  de¬ 
ficiency  in  apples.  This  Cortland  developed  it 
by  harvest  time. 

/■ 

Valley;  potassium  was  deficient  in  western  New 
York.  By  the  early  1940’s,  we  had  learned  the 
leaf  symptoms  of  most  major  deficiencies,  too. 
Yet,  while  this  knowledge  was  helpful,  the 
weakness  in  our  advisory  approach  at  both 
Geneva  and  Cornell  University  was  still  ^here: 
we  could  not  assess  the  nutritional  condition 
of  an  orchard  until  the  deficiency  symptoms 
actually  occurred. 

Soil  and  Leaf  Analysis 

Five  years  ago  we  turned  to  soil  analysis  in 
orchard  diagnosis.  It  was  not  a  perfect  tool; 
many  factors  other  than  those  shown  by  soil 
test  influence  nutrient  uptake — soil  depth,  tex¬ 
ture,  composition,  moisture,  aeration,  fungi,  pH, 
levels  of  competing  nutrients  and  rootstock. 
Many  pomologists  actually  despair  over  use  of 
the  soil  in  orchard  detective  work.  Experiments 
suggested,  nevertheless,  that  soil  analysis 
could  help,  and  experience  has  borne  this  out. 
Many  orchards  were  so  low  in  some  nutrients 
that  we  could  positively  say,  “The  chances  are 
good  that  these  trees  will  respond  to  fertil¬ 
izers.”  New  York  orchards  have  improved 
growth,  yield  and  fruit  size  as  a  result  of  the 
fertilizer  applications  suggested  by  soil 
analysis. 

Since  1956  when  with  a  nudge  from  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  we  began 
it,  leaf  analysis  has  been  shown  to  be  the  best 
diagnostic  test  the  New  York  fruit  grower  has. 
Bu  we  need  to  learn  more.  By  spectrographic 
analysis,  we  could  give  New  York  growers  help 
on  minor  elements  which  we  now,  of  necessity, 
must  ignore.  We  could  include  determinations 
on  pathogenic  soil  problems  caused  by 
nematodes  or  fungi.  Our  present  diagnosis  of 
the  nutritional  needs  of  orchards  is  very  valu¬ 
able,  but  it  can  be  continually  improved  for 
increased  utility  and  benefit  to  fruit  growers. 

The  Need  for  Nitrogen 

Almost  all  New  York  orchards  require  annu¬ 
al  applications  of  nitrogen;  the  problem  is, 
“How  much?”  Soil  analysis  is  not  of  significant 
value  in  answering  this,  but  leaf  analysis  is. 
McIntosh  apple  trees  should  receive  enough 
nitrogen  to  maintain  a  leaf  content  of  1.7  to  1.8 


per  cent  in  August.  This  maintains  yields,  yet 
allows  the  fruit  to  color.  R.  I,  Greenings  and 
other  varieties  in  which  red  color  is  not  a  fac¬ 
tor  should  have  2.0  per  cent  nitrogen  in  their 
leaves. 

Because  cultivation  breaks  down  organic 
matter  and  releases  nitrogen,  it  is  often  quite 
correctly  advised  for  young  trees.  Older  trees 
should  be  in  sod,  however,  with  mulch  and 
manure  to  provide  nitrogen  for  tree  growth, 
A  fibrous  mulch  like  straw  may  tie  nitrogen  up 
for  several  years,  but  eventually  it  will  release 
it  to  the  trees.  Where  these  are  used,  applica¬ 
tions  of  inorganic  nitrogen  can  be  reduced. 

Calcium  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrate  are 
ideal  forms  of  nitrogenous  orchard  fertilizer. 
Their  nitrogen  is  readily  available,  they  do 
not  acidify  the  soil,  and  they  supply  other 
essential  plant  nutrients.  They  are  expensive, 
however,  and  not  always  readily  obtainable. 
Because  economy  is  important,  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  is  the  form  of  nitrogen  usually  suggested. 
A  little  more  costly,  sodium  nitrate  may  give  a 
slightly  quicker  response  under  some  condi¬ 
tions;  long-time  uses  of  it,  however,  can  harm 
soil  structure.  While  urea  wood  and  leaf  sprays 
go  to  work  quickly,  they  should  be  used  only 
as  supplements.  Difficulties  in  timing,  incom¬ 
patibility,  concentration  and  rate  of  applica¬ 
tion  reduce  their  merit  as  the  sole  nitrogen 
suppliers  to  an  orchard.  Most  fruit  growers  will 
probably  be  relying  upon  ammonium  nitrate 
and  mulch  to  supply  the  nitrogen  needs  of  their 
trees  for  some  years  to  come.  Yet,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Forshey  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Station  has  re¬ 
cently  found  soluble  nitrogen  ground  sprays 
more  effective  and  labor-saving  then  hand 
applications  of  granulated  fertilizer. 

Inorganic  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  applied 
from  mid-March  to  early  May  and  should  be 
completed  by  the  silver-tip  stage.  In  spite  of 
occasional  interest  being  shown  in  post-summer 
applications,  no  young  trees  and  no  stone-fruit 


Brown  blotching  of  leaves  is  a  prime  symptom 
of  magnesium  deficiency.  These  McIntosh  show 
three  stages. 


trees  should  be  fertilized  in  the  Fall;  it  may 
lead  to  winter  injury.  Older  apple  trees  of 
hardy  varieties  may  be  fertilized  with  safety 
and  success  in  the  Fall  if  application  is  delayed 
until  late  November  and  early  December, 

Keep  the  Soil  Sweet  for  Magnesium’s  Sake 

Perhaps  75  per  cent  of  New  York  orchards 
are  burdened  by  soil  acidification  resulting 
from  sulfur  sprays  and  acid  fertilizers.  For 
orchard  soils  the  aim  should  be  a  pH  of  6.0. 
Acidification  leads  to  magnesium  and  postassi- 
um  deficiencies  in  fruit  tree  soils.  Magnesium 
deficiency  symptoms  appear  first  on  the  basal 
leaves  of  the  current  season’s  terminal  growth; 
between-vein  areas  become  white,  yellow  or 
brown,  and  affected  leaves  usually  absciss 
early.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  heavy  and  un¬ 
controllable  drop  of  fruit;  tree  vigor  is  re¬ 
duced.  Dolomitic  limestone,  which  is  high  in 
magnesium,  should  be  used  to  maintain  orchard 
soils  at  a  pH  of  6.0  and,  if  deficiency  has  been 
severe,  10  to  20  pounds  of  the  ground  magnesi¬ 
um  sulfate  rock  known  as  kieserite  or  Emjeo 
should  be  applied  per  tree.  Epsom  salt  sprays 


fulfill  magnesium  needs  rather  quickly,  too. 
Three  sprays  at  15  pounds  per  100  gallons 
applied  in  June  and  early  July  may  prevent 
deficiency. 

Soil  acidification  and  magnesuim  leaching 
are  usually  greatest  under  the  spread  of  the 
branches,  so  the  limestone  and  fertilizer  should 
be  concentrated  there. 

Potassium  Is  Important 

Symptoms  of  potassium  deficiency  are  a 
folding  along  leaf  mid-ribs  and  margins,  fading 
and  browning  of  margins,  bronze  or  light-green 
leaf  color,  and  small  leaves.  If  severe,  terminal 
growth  is  short,  fruit  size  is  small,  yields  are 
light,  wood  growth  is  slow  and  trees  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  winter  injury.  Potassium  deficiency 
occurs  most  frequently  in  old  orchards,  on 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  on  poorly  drained 
land,  and  on  soils  high  in  pH,  calcium  and 
magnesium. 

While  good  red  color  development  depends, 
among  other  influences,  upon  variety,  cool 
nights,  sunny  days,  and  size  of  the  crop,  miner¬ 
al  nutrition  is  also  a  factor.  A  too-high  nitrogen 
level  usually  results  in  poor  fruit  color,  and 
work  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
suggests  that  copper  plays  a  part  in  this.  Al¬ 
though  experiments  by  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  not  sup¬ 
ported  this  conclusion,  several  research  work- 
eres  feel  that  potassium  does  have  a  role.  We 
did  learn  last  season  that  potassium  could 
markedly  increase  size  of  McIntosh  apples  with¬ 
out  reducing  color  or  fruit  firmness. 

Mulch  and  manure  are  excellent  sources  of 
potassium.  Trees  under  mulch  rarely  suffer 
from  deficiency;  mulch  should  be  used  on  sod 
orchards  to  maintain  adequate  potassium  levels 
once  they  have  been  attained.  But  manure  even 
at  moderate  rates  on  peaches  and  cherries  can 
cause  winter  injury  and  death  of  trees.  If 
potassium  levels  are  excessively  low,  use 
muriate  or  sulfate  of  potash  to  cure  the  de¬ 
ficiency  quickly  and  at  less  expense  than  mulch. 
For  mature  apple  trees,  no  more  then  three 
to  five  pounds  of  muriate  should  be  applied 
per  year  and  no  more  than  10  pounds  total 
in  a  three-year  period.  Sulfate  of  potash  is 
recommended  for  cherry  trees.  If  both  potassi¬ 
um  and  magnesium  seem  deficient,  leaf  and 
soil  analysis  can  usually  verify  it.  Provision 
must  be  made  to  prevent  further  magnesium 
deficiency  when  potassuim  is  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  commercial  sulfate  of  potash- 
magnesia  preparation  works  excellently  in  ful¬ 
filling  both  needs. 

Phosphorus  for  Fruit  Trees 

Until  recently,  when  asked  about  the  use 
of  phosphorus  on  fruit  trees  our  answer  was, 
“We  have  never  found  mature  fruit  trees  in 
New  York  to  respond  to  phosphorus.”  This  is 
no  longer  true.  Four  years  ago  we  applied  20 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  tree  on  three 
pear  orchards  in  western  New  York.  By  1956, 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


A  sign  of  potassium  deficiency  is  folding  of  leaves 
along  mid-ribs  and  margins.  Leaves  may  also 

be  small. 
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Ranger  is  “winter-hardy,  wilt-resistant”,  yield¬ 
ing  well.  It  is  credited  with  doubling  the 
State’s  alfalfa  acreage  in  the  past  eight  years. 
Not  suggested  for  New  Jersey,  southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware  or  Maryland,  Ranger  is 
“more  winter  hardy  and  wilt  resistant”  than 
Buffalo  in  Connecticut,  but  “very  subject  to 
leaf  spot”  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  winter-hardy 
in  northern  Pennsylvania,  too;  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  list  it,  but  Ver¬ 
mont  uses  it  only  if  Vernal  is  not  available. 

Vernal  alfalfa  is  recommended  in  New  York 
as  first  choice  for  four-or-more-year  stands  on 
soils  where  wilt  limits  the  life  of  susceptible 
sorts.  Newer,  higher  yielding,  darker  green  and 
more  resistant  to  leaf  spot  than  Ranger,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  equal  to  Narragansett  either 
in  persistence  or  stand  establishment  on  soils 
of  marginal  drainage.  “Fine  stemmed”  and 
“very  winter  hardy”.  Vernal  is  suggested  for 
both  long  and  short  rotations  in  Pennsylvania; 
it  is  superior  to  Ranger  and  Buffalo  throughout 
the  Keystone  State.  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire  list  Vernal;  Massachusetts  says 
it  is  tolerant  of  leaf  spot,  and  Connecticut  re¬ 
ports  it  “our  most  wilt-resistant,  winter-hardy” 
alfalfa.  New  Jersey  finds  Vernal  “excellent” 
and  better  than  Buffalo  where  there  is  wilt; 
it  average  3.9  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre  per 
year.  Yet  Atlantic  is  New  Jersey’s  “best”  alfalfa 
variety.  Well  adapted  to  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  Buffalo  is  also 
“suitable  for  long  rotations”  in  Massachusetts. 
Williamsburg  is  the  leading  alfalfa  choice  in 
both  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Now  being  recommended  to  replace  red 
clover  on  New  York  soils  of  medium  to  poor 
drainage,  Viking  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  erect, 
fast  growing  and  20  per  cent  more  productive 


than  Empire.  It  produces  excellent  yields  on 
those  soils  too  poorly  drained  for  alfalfa  and 
used  for  timothy  and  clover.  Starting  earlier 
in  the  Spring  than  Empire  trefoil  and  produc¬ 
ing  more  aftermath,  it  gives  better  seedling 
establishment.  Viking  blooms  with  alfalfa  and 
red  clover  and  is  used  for  hay,  silage  and  ro¬ 
tation  grazing,  the  latter  not  too  close.  With 
Narragansett  alfalfa  and  Climax  timothy,  it 
is  highly  recommended  for  North  Country  clay 
land  of  poor  drainage  and  for  high,  heavy 
land  in  the  Southern  Tier.  Connecticut  terms 
Viking  a  “hay  type”  trefoil  with  upright 
growth;  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island  cite  it  first.  Pennsylvania  notes  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  seed  is  very  limited;  New  Jersey  terms 
Viking  “outstanding.”  Massachusetts  lists  it 
with  Mansfield  as  an  “improved  and  hardy 
European  type”  as  compared  to  slow-growing 
“domestic.” 

Although  its  seed  is  not  certified  and  is  not 
as  productive  or  persistent  as  Viking,  European 
trefoil  is  being  grown  all  over  New  York  for 
hay,  silage  and  pasture.  Similar  to  Viking  in 
adaptation  and  growth,  it  may  be  used  inter¬ 
changeably.  Connecticut  says  it  is  “quicker  to 
establish.”  Maine  lists  it,  but  Pennsylvania 
stresses  that  European  is  not  really  the  name 
of  a  variety  but  rather  of  a  seed  source. 
Massachusetts  terms  it  an  “earlier,  more  vigor¬ 
ous  upright”  type. 

Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil,  a  late  variety  in 
bloom  some  two  or  three  weeks  after  other 
legumes,  is  recommended  for  “very  long  term 
pasture  ....  poorly  drained,  hard-to-plow 
fields”  and  for  hay  in  New  York  where  first 
harvest  must  be  delayed  until  the  first  of  July. 
While  May-June  growth  can  be  grazed  off  in 
hot  July  and  August,  Empire’s  yield  is  some¬ 
what  lower  than  that  of  other  trefoils.  Native 
to  eastern  New  York,  it  has  a  reputation  of 
being  difficult  to  establish  due  to  slow  seedling 
growth.  Yet  good  seeding  practices  encounter 
little  or  no  difficulty.  Empire  has  persisted  up 
to  20  years.  Pennsylvania  lists  it  thus:  “long- 
lived,  low-growing  pasture  type.  .  .  .starts 
slowly  in  Spring.”  Rhode  Island  cites  it  first, 
but  Maine  says,  “For  pasture  only.”  Vermont 
describes  Empire  trefoil  as  “best.  .  .for  long¬ 
time  stands  and  extremes  of  wetness  when 
pasture  is  main  need.”  Not  losing  its  leaves 
after  seed  pods  form.  Empire  can  be  harvested 
for  hay  in  mid-Summer.  While  its  spreading 
growth  makes  natural  reseeding  possible  even 
under  extensive  grazing,  Connecticut  believes 
Empire  is  “slow  to  establish.” 

Mansfield  birdsfoot  trefoil  has  been  superior 
in  yield  to  European  in  New  York,  but  not  to 
Viking  for  which  it  nevertheless  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  Pennsylvania  says  Mansfield,  along 
with  Granger,  is  preferable  to  European,  and 
Rhode  Island  specifies  it.  It  is  second  choice 
in  Maine;  Connecticut  calls  it  “hay  type  — 
upright”;  the  seed  supply  is  short.  Vermont, 
where  Mansfield  was  developed,  likes  its  large, 
deep  green  leaves  and  stout  erect  stems;  it  has 
yielded  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Doing  well 
on  soils  too  wet  for  alfalfa,  Mansfield 

( Continued  on  Page  9 ) 


The  right  variety  of  corn  may  depend  on  its  “finish”,  whether  for  silage  or  grain.  Harvest  is  the 

chief  purpose  of  selecting  and  sowing  field  crop  seeds. 
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This  new  corn  planter  with  liquid  fertilizing  and  weed  spraying  attachments  gets  any  corn  variety 

off  to  a  good  start. 


1958  Field  Crop  Varieties 
for  the  Northeast 


By  JAMES  N.  BODURTHA 


HE  agricultural  colleges  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  observing  and 
experimenting  on  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  field  crop  varieties  to 
the  farms  in  their  respective 
areas.  Commercial  seed  compa¬ 
nies  test,  and  individual  farm¬ 
ers  may  do  likewise.  Yet  it  is  the  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  which  have  the  capacity, 
curiosity  and  manpower  to  judge  best.  The 
recommendations  released  by  their  agronomy 
and  plant  breeding  departments  on  field  crops 
are  always  of  interest  and  utility,  and  should 
thus  be  given  consideration  in  selecting  and 
sowing  field  crop  seeds  this  Spring.  Accorded 
to  climate  and  soil,  the  recommendations  are 
also  related  to  the  purposes  for  which  a  species 
is  grown  and  to  management  practices. 

The  Recommended  Forage  Varieties 

Narragansett  alfalfa  is  recommended  for  all 
Northeast  States  except  Delaware.  In  New  York 
it  has  the  widest  adaptability  to  most  soils  and 
management  practices  and,  on  “marginal”- 
drainage  land  where  alfalfa  could  not  be  pre¬ 
viously  grow’n,  it  cuts  two  good  crops  for  years. 
Yielding  10  per  cent  more  when  cut  three  times 
on  fertile  well-drained  soils,  Narragansett  goes 
well  with  Ladino  clover  and  orchard-  or  brome- 
grass  for  pasture;  it  associates  well  w'ith  Viking 
trefoil  on  soils  of  spotty  drainage.  Massachu¬ 
setts  says  that  Narragansett  is  a  “hardy  pro¬ 
ductive  strain,  tolerant  of  leaf  spot”  but  not 
immune  to  bacterial  wilt.  New  Jersey  reports  its 
yield  at  3.81  tons  of  dry  hay  per  year;  Connecti¬ 
cut  notes  it  less  productive  than  DuPuits. 
Pennsylvania,  recommending  Narragansett  for 
short  stands  and  rotations,  terms  it  tolerant  of 
cold  soils,  “high  yielding,  fine  stemmed,  dark 
green.”  Vermont  praises  it  for  highest  yields 
in  four-  to  six-year  rotations. 

In  New'  York,  DuPuits  alfalfa  is  the  choice 
for  three-  and  four-cutting  management  on 
deep,  fertile,  well-limed  soils.  Vigorous  and 
fast  growing,  it  may  nevertheless  run  out  in 
about  three  years;  it  fits  short  rotations  well. 
Cut  three  times  for  three  consecutive  years, 
it  has  yielded  over  five  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
Earliest  to  start  in  Spring,  latest  to  thrive  in 
Fall  and  quickest  to  recover,  it  should  be  cut 
by  early  bloom  to  avoid  coarseness.  Because 
of  DuPuits’  stand  reduction  the  third  year,  it 
is  not  recommended  in  New  Jersey;  Vernal  has 
topped  its  yield  there.  Massachusetts  terms  it 
“highest  yielding”  and  most  resistant  to  leaf 
spot.  Maine  suggests  a  trial;  Connecticut,  noting 
coarse  stems  and  lack  of  wilt  resistance,  would 
put  DuPuits  in  short  two-  or  three-year  stands. 
Pennsylvania  likes  its  “rapid  recovery  after 
harvest”  and  its  extra  annual  cutting.  Delaware 
recommends  DuPuits;  Maryland  calls  it 
“coarse.”  Vermont  says  its  vigorous  seedlings 
favor  stand  establishment,  though  winter  hardi¬ 
ness  is  “not  as  good  as  Narragansett”,  and  early 
cutting  is  “more  important.” 

Still  the  most  popular  alfalfa  for  New  York, 
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ALFALFA  •  CLOVERS 
OATS  •  HAY  •  BARLEY 
FORAGE  CROPS 
PASTURE  GRASSES 
HYBRID  CORN 

For  FREE  Copy  of  Seed  Guide  Address  Dept.  33-S 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN  SEEDS,  INC.  •  LANDISVILIE,  PENNA. 

Serving  farmers  with  finest  quality  seeds  since  1899 


SEND  FOR 
THIS 

FREE 

SEED  GUIDE 


IT'S  FILLED  WITH 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ON  ALL  NEWEST 
SEED  VARIETIES 


For  Bigger  Harvests 

Plant  DIBBLE’S 

T  ested 

FARM  SEEDS 

Since  1891  Northeastern  farmers  have 
reaped  abundant  harvests  by  planting 
Dibble’s  tested  farm  seeds.  We  offer 
the  latest  proven  varieties  of  Corn, 
Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley,  Alfalfa  and 
Pasture  mixtures,  etc.  at  reasonable 
direct-to-farm  prices.  Rush  name  and 
address  today  for  latest  price  list. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seedgrower 

BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WILL  AMAZE  YOU  WITH  THEII 
SIZE  AND  BEAUTY.  Spikes  3  t 
^4  ft.  tall.  Guaranteed  to  bloon 
THE  CHARMING,  NEW 
AMERICAN  SHAMROCK 
Wonderful  for  hanging  basket 
pots,  window  boxes,  border; 
flower  beds.  Gorgeous  rose 
pink  blooms  with  foliage  lik 
a  four  leaf  clover.  Blossoms  i 
5  or  6  weeks. 

49c  VALUE  FOR  ONLY  25c 
As  A  Special  Inducemenl  for  you  to  ' 
plant  Jung's  famous  seeds,  bulbs,  plants  we 
will  send  you  6  of  these  grand  Gladioli, 

3  American  Shamrock  Bulbs  plus  a  pkt.  of 
the  Brilliant  Blaze  Zinnia,  the  "All  America" 

Winner,  ALL  FOR  25c.  Also  beautiful  catalog 
of  seed,  nursery  bargains.  Includes  premium 
coupon.  Catalog  only  on  request. 

J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept  63  —  Randolph.  Wi 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Ideal  for  home  garden,  require  little 
space,  full  size  fruit,  bear  early,  2nd 
or  3rd  year.  DWARF  PEACH,  AP¬ 
PLE,  PEAR:  New  North  Star  Dwarf 
CHERRY.  Also  new  grapes,  nut  trees. 
Berries.  Guaranteed  stock.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

917  W.  Lake  Road  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  quarts. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


6  Colorado  Blue  Sprue*  4 
,  .  W.  transplanted,  4  to  8  la. 

tall — only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Balsam 
Fir,  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 

White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25e).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 

AL^L^TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  EN-338  Fryeburf,  Maine 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  attorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  <&  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Raad  Hammantan,  N  J 


HarDBoScodBook 

AAH  the  newest 
^^and  best  flowers  and  vegr- 
etables,  hundreds  created  by 
us  —  including  the  famous  H 
Burpee  Hybrids.  460  pictures,  over  76  in  color. 
This  is  America’s  leading  Seed  Catalog,  tells 
ail  about  the  best  seeds  that  grow.  Write  Today.’ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

546  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


0£€xii 

^  Beautiful  P 


BULBS 

Pot  Plants  50e 


Gorgeous,  easy  to  grow  house  Postpaid 
plants,  3"  to  4''  flowers,  last  with  big, 
for  months.  Exquisite  mixed  Seed  and 
colors.  SEND  ONLY  SOc  for2«  Nursery 
SLforS.  Send  Order  Today.  Book 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 
DEPT.  400,  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERR 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  “ 


sent  free.  Write: 
BOX  R-328, 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2. 
2.  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


Starting  the 

Every  gardener  with  space  avail¬ 
able — and  it  does  not  take  too  much 
■ — should  have  a  cold  frame.  Even  a 
small  one  will  be  found  a  most  use¬ 
ful  adjunct  to  the  garden  the  year 
around. 

Especially  in  early  Spring  will  the 
cold  frame  be  found  a  tremendous 
asset;  and  each  year  it  should  be 
carefully  checked  before  starting  into 
use,  to  make  sure  that  the  structure 
is  tight  and  all  the  glass  in  place. 
It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  renew  the 
soil.  A  good  mixture  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  consists  of  two  parts  good  gar¬ 
den  loam,  one  part  leafmold  or  gran¬ 
ulated  peat  moss  and  one  part  sharp 
sand.  Do  not  hesitate  to  juggle  these 
proportions  at  times  if  a  more  fri¬ 
able  texture  is  needed.  Screen 
through  a  V4-inch  wire  screen  and 
add  a  generous  cupful  of  superphos¬ 
phate  and  one  of  agricultural  lime  to 
each  bushel  of  the  soil  mixture. 
Spread  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  or 
more  in  the  frame,  ready  for  sowing 
seeds  if  you  plant  directly  there. 
Plants  from  seed  sown  earlier  in 
flats  in  the  house  may  be  placed  in 
the  cold  frame  for  the  seedlings  to 
harden  off  after  the  first  transplant¬ 
ing.  Or  the  seedlings  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  flats  into  the  pre¬ 
pared  soil  in  the  frame. 

Seeds  of  most  annuals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  may  be  sown  in  the  cold  frame 
through  March  and  early  April.  But 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
date  at  which  it  is  possible  to  set 
out  early  plants  in  the  garden.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  the  like  will  be  ready  for 
setting  oudoors  in  about  six  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing;  while  tomatoes 
sown  at  the  same  time  cannot  be 
transplanted  to  the  garden  until  the 
end  of  May.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
sow  the  cool-season  vegetables  and 


Cold  Frame 

flowers  first  and  the  more  tender 
crops  about  two  weeks  later.  In  that 
way,  the  latter  can  be  transplanted 
into  the  space  vacated  by  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  early  plants. 

Now,  suppose  you  have  never  used 
a  cold  frame  before  and  would  like 
to  construct  one  as  inexpensively  as 
possible.  Choose  a  sunny  and,  if  po.s- 
sible,  a  somewhat  protected  area  of 
your  grounds.  The  sunny  side  of  a 
shed,  barn  or  other  building  is  a  good 
place.  It  is  imperative  that  the  frame 
slope  toward  the  south,  with  the 
back  about  six  inches  higher  than 
the  front.  If  you  have  the  space  avail¬ 
able,  18  square  feet  is  a  good  size 
for  a  frame,  since  the  size  of  the 
standard  sash  is  three  feet  by  six 
feet. 

Wood  should  be  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  frame  because  of  its  insulating 
quality.  Cypress,  cedar,  white  pine 
and  redwood  are  all  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  Boards  should  be 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  pre¬ 
ferably  the  latter.  With  the  frame 
sloping  toward  the  south,  the  sash 
is  hinged  at  the  upper  end  or  back; 
and  the  two  sides  are  sawed  diagon¬ 
ally  along  the  length  of  their  top 
edges  to  provide  the  slope  on  which 
the  sash  rests — the  slant  from  the 
back  to  the  front. 

As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  work 
outdoors,  dig  a  hole  slightly  larger 
than  the  size  of  your  frame  and  at 
least  12  inches  deep.  Fit  the  frame 
into  the  hole  so  that  at  least  five  in¬ 
ches  of  it  are  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Pack  soil  very  firmly  around 
the  outer  base  of  the  frame  and  fill 
the  inside  with  good  soil  up  to  the 
ground  level.  Keep  a  chunk  of  wood 
or  a  brick  handily  by  the  hinged 
back  for  propping  up  to  let  in  air  on 
mild  sunny  days.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Are  Weeds  Any  Good  At  All? 


At  the  very  start  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  find 
weeds  a  torment  to  the  gardener  and 
it  is  hard  to  look  upon  these  seem¬ 
ing  plagues  with  any  other  feeling 
than  that  they  are  useless  torments 
created  to  try  the  sprit  of  man.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  easier  to  say  nice 
things  about  our  enemies  as  I  sit  at 
ease  before  the  hearth  and  so  let  us 
for  a  moment  try  to  forgive  our 
enemies  and  try  to  find  a  good  word 
or  two  about  them. 

In  fancy  I  pictui'e  before  me  a  sun¬ 
lit  field  covered  with  grasses  and 
flowering  weeds  of  every  variety 
known  to  our  hilltop.  The  air  is  filled 
with  the  hum  of  myriad  bees  as  they 
quarter  our  flowered  sod,  and  sip  the 
nectar  from  unnumbered  upturned 
blossoms  of  weeds  and  grasses.  In  the 
picture  before  me  I  see  the  nectar¬ 
laden  host  streaming  into  their  hives 
as  from  a  funnel,  storing  for  us  the 
precious  sweet  that  makes  our  pan¬ 
cakes  and  waffles  a  Winter  delight. 

In  justice  to  the  weed,  however 
annoying  we  may  find  him  when  he  is 
out  of  place  .  .  .  and  he  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  wrong  room  when  he 
strays  into  our  gardens  .  .  .  there  is 
much  more  than  can  be  said  in  his 
behalf. 

As  a  protector  of  our  fields  and 
meado\ys  he  is  without  a  peer  in  pre¬ 
venting  erosion  by  rain  and  wind. 
Where,  for  instance,  would  the  fallow 
field  of  my  vision  be  after  a  few 
years’  exposure  without  the  benigh 
covering  of  this  protecting  host?  It 
would  long  have  been  a  heap  of 
rocks,  pebbles  and  rainwashed  gul¬ 
lies,  and  my  precious  topsoil  would 
have  blown  atop  other  fields  to  kill 
all  vegetation  and  to  spread  destruc¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  counti'y  side. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  we  moderns 
know  more  about  the  value  of  weeds 


than  the  ancients,  and  our  good  agro¬ 
nomists  are  spreading  wisdom  of 
field  and  garden.  Louis  Bromfield,  in 
his  account  of  the  reviving  of  his 
wornout  farm  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
was  careful  to  allow  weeds  and 
bushes  to  take  command  of  his  turn 
rows  and  thus  attract  the  birds  to 
nest  there. 

Weeds  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  and  we  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  warnings  of  the 
men  of  science  who  caution  us  against 
the  too  free  use  of  the  scythe  and 
cutting  bar.  The  shaven  turn  row 
and  bared  stone  wall  is  no  longer 
the  sign  of  the  thoughtful  farmer 
and  the  well  kept  farm.  We  must 
look  to  Nature,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise.  The  birds  we  must  have, 
not  alone  for  the  precious  delight  of 
their  song,  but  for  the  downright 
necessity  as  a  defense  against  the 
farmer’s  worst  enemy — the  insects. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  reminds 
us  “there  is  so  much  good  in  the 
worst  of  us,  and  so  much  bad  in  the 
best  of  us,  that  it  hardly  behooves 
the  best  of  us  to  speak  ill  of  the 
rest  of  us.”  More  often  than  not, 
those  that  bring  us  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  do  it  all  so  quietly  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  really 
owe  them  so  much. 

Connecticut  T.  L.  McCready 
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Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
Week  March  24-28 

At  Cornell  University’s  47th  annu¬ 
al  Farm  and  Home  Week  on  the 
campus  at  Ithaca  March  24-28,  the 
dairy  cow  will  be  “the  uncrowned 
queen.”  Her  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  discussed  on  the  27th 
by  practical  New  York  dairymen  — 
Gerald  Stoeckel  of  Bloomville, 
Nicholas  Kolk  of  Goshen,  Willard 
Pengelly  of  Churchville,  James 
Young,  Jr.,  of  Angelica,  and  Daniel 
Gates  of  Chittenango — along  with 
Professors  Turk,  Trimberger  and 
Ainslie.  The  herringbone  system  of 
milking  will  be  a  feature  the  same 
day,  and  there  will  be  talks  on  milk 
marketing,  milk  dating  and  anti¬ 
biotics  for  dairy  cows.  Dean  Myers 
is  to  present  his  annual  talk  on 
“What’s  Ahead  for  New  York  Farm¬ 
ers?”  The  special  hazards  of  radio¬ 
active  fallout  to  dairying  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  on  Tuesday,  the  same  day  that 
Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  Max  Shaul,  New  York’s  cham¬ 
pion  corn  grower,  speak.  The  sym¬ 
posium  on  crops  and  soils  comes  the 
25th,  and  on  the  same  day  Dr.  L.  C. 
Cunningham  will  go  into  some  signifi¬ 
cant  details  on  North  Country  dairy¬ 
ing. 

Plastic’s  place  on  New  York  farms 
will  be  discussed  Wednesday;  experi¬ 
ences  with  hay  conditioners  and 
driers  and  with  various  fertilizers 
will  also  be  related.  On  Wednesday 
morning.  Prof.  Herrell  DeGraff  will 
talk  on  “Farm  Production  and  Con¬ 
sumption — and  Population.”  Farmers 
are  invited  to  confer  with  Cornell 
specialists  on  farm  partnerships  and 
family  farm  business  arrangements 
Monday  through  Thursday. 

Poultrymen  will  hear  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  Joseph  Fletcher  tell  about  his 
“Self-Help  Plan”  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  after  Earl  Crouse  of  Doane 
Agricultural  Service  discusses  con¬ 
tract  farming  in  the  morning.  A  talk 
on  caged  layers  in  New  York  starts 
the  poultry  day  off  at  nine.  Poultry 
panels,  including  GLF’s  J.  C.  Huttar 
and  Warren  Ranney,  J.  S.  Tobey  of 
Quaker  Oats,  Albert  Cohen  of  Inter- 
County  Farmers  Co-op.  Assn.,  J.  H. 
Bruckner  of  Cornell,  and  W.  D.  Tyler 
of  Curtice  Foods,  will  thrash  out  the 
merits  or  not  of  integration  and  the 
self-help  plan.  Poultry  professors  in¬ 
vite  high  schools  sudents  interested 
in  the  poultry  industry  for  a  career 
to  consult  with  them  throughout  the 
week. 

Any  farmer  may  attend  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Ithaca  March  24-28 
with  expectation  of  finding  the  pro¬ 
gram  appealing  to  his  interests  and 
applying  to  his  operations;  it  is  di¬ 
versified  and  comprehensive  every 
day.  Fine  women  and  home  programs 
and  young  folks  presentations  com¬ 
plement  the  practical  farm  events. 
Complete  programs  and  aid  in  ob¬ 
taining  lodging  are  obainable  through 
E.  K.  Hanks,  chairman.  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Cornell  University, 


.  .As  I  Was  Saying,  We've  Got 
to  Get  Rid  of  These  Farm  Price 
Supports!" 


March  15,  1958  5 


Available  as  2  or  4-row  equipment,  with  three  styles 
of  seed  hoppers,  two  kinds  of  fertilizer  hoppers. 


MAKE  EVERY 

COUNT 


Rootlets  reach  out  from 
precisely  placed  seed  with 
plenty  of  growing  room 
for  a  uniform  Stand. 


PRECISE  and  PRACTICAL.!  That’s 
the  Planter  News  from  Allis-Chalmers 


At  planting  time,  so  much  depends  on  timing, 
depth,  soil  pack  and  spacing .  .  .  and  the  big 
yield-making  difference  in  stands  shows  up  so 
soon.  That’s  why  Allis-Chalmers  engineers  its 
drill  planters  so  precisely,  yet  keeps  the  design 
so  clean  and  simple. 

Every  seed  drops  straight  down  the  short 
14-inch  boot ...  no  bouncing  or  bunching  when 
drilled  ...  no  skipping  or  scattering  when  hiU- 
dropped.  E)ertilizer  from  big,  low-set  gear  or 
gate -type  hoppers  separates  into  twin  bands 
on  each  side  of  the  seed.  Growth  starts  fast! 

Clean,  simple  design  eliminates  the  weight, 
clutter  and  cost  of  unnecessary  parts  or  attach¬ 
ments.  Close  mounting  with  Snap-Coupler 
hitch  brings  fast  job  change-over.  This  agile 
planter  lifts  and  turns  on  a  minimum  of  land  .  . . 
cuts  down  on  wasted  space  and  time. 

This  year  . . .  whatever  your  row  crops  may 
be . . .  make  every  seed  count . . .  the  cost-saving 
Allis-Chalmers  way ! 

ALUS -CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WISCONSIN 


LOW-LINE,  HIGH-CROP  design 

New  D-17  and  D -14  Tractors  span  tall  crops.  New- 
type  4-row  "swing-in”  cultivators  are  mounted 
in  an  all-new  way. 

Both  tractors  have  new  Roll-Shift  front  wheels 
and  Power-Shift  rear  wheels  that  space  without  a 
jack.  Snap-Coupler  hitch— of  course! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


OKAP-OOtrPLER  U  ka  AUw^hktmM*  tndmMk. 


L 


cuts  85  or  more  acres  per  day. 

What’s  more,  a  new  3-Point- 
Hitch  Mower  with  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  has  been  added  to  the 
line — the  new  No.  9.  Both  mow¬ 
ers  feature  a  3/4-inch  longer 
sickle  stroke  for  faster,  cleaner 
cutting  at  faster  forward  travel 
speeds.  Protected  operation  . .  . 
simple  adjustments  .  .  .  and 
rugged  construction  assure  long, 
dependable,  low-cost  service. 


The  king  is  dead — long  live 
the  king!  The  famous  John 
Deere  No.  5  Mower  is  replaced 
by  the  new  John  Deere  No.  8 
Caster- Wheel  Mower — a  higher- 
capacity,  flexible  mower  that 


Mow  and  Condition  Once  Over . . . 


Cut  Curing  Time  in  Half  with  the 
JOHN  DEERE  HAY  CONDITIONER 


Hand  in  hand  with  high-capacity 
mowing  goes  the  once-over  opera¬ 
tion  of  mowing  and  conditioning  hay. 
Hookups  for  the  new  No.  8  and  No.  9 
Mowers  permit  the  John  Deere  Hay 
Conditioner  to  trail  the  tractor,  con¬ 
ditioning  the  swath  previously 
mowed. 

The  John  Deere  Hay  Conditioner’s 
interlocking,  corrugated  metal  rolls 
pick  up  and  kink  each  stem  at  about 


2-inch  intervals,  insuring  fast,  even 
curing  of  leaves  and  stems.  You’ll 
cut  curing  time  from  35  to  50  per 
cent .  .  .  reduce  weather  damage  .  . , 
save  more  leaves  and  stems  .  .  .  con¬ 
serve  feeding  value  .  .  .  and  improve 
palatability  with  the  John  Deere 
Hay  Conditioner. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE 

'WHEHCVER  CROPS  CROW.  THERE'S  A  SROWINQ  OEMANO 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  COyiPMENT* 


I  JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  Dept,  d-37  | 

i  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  following:  I 

I  D  No.  8  Mower  □  No.  9  Mower  Q  Hay  Conditioner  j 

I  Name _ _  | 

I 

!  Toum 


□  Student 


.Box^ 


.State. 


ask  about  jhe 


JOHN  DEERE 
CREDIT  PLAN 


Pay  for  equip* 
menf  as  it  earns 
for  yool 


Celery f  Lettuce,  Barley  and  Beef 


The  total  number  of  farms  through¬ 
out  the  country  may  be  decreasing, 
but  those  who  are  staying  in  agricul¬ 
ture  own  larger  farms  then  ever 
before.  These  farmers  are  becoming 
highly  diversified  and  mechanized. 
Many  are  specializing  in  crops  their 
forefathers  might  have  thought  im¬ 
possible  to  grow.  One  such  man  who 
has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  Burnett  Bush.  He  works  500 
acres,  some  in  Chautauqua  County, 
but  most  located  in  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
farmers  in  Western  New  York  who 
grow  celery  on  a  really  large  scale. 


Burnett  Bush’s  celery  production  in 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  bountiful. 
But  he  believes  in — and  practices — 
diversification  in  farming. 

Last  year  Bush  had  57  acres  of  celery. 
He  explains,  “I  have  been  raising 
celery  for  25  years  and,  partially  due 
to  good  muck  land  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  find 
it  one  of  the  best  type  plants  to  grow.” 
A  real  virtue  of  celery  as  a  northeast 
crop  is  its  resistance  to  frost.  Unlike 
tomatoes  or  grapes,  for  instance,  it 
can  withstand  cold;  it  continues  to 


grow  and  ripen  long  after  frost  has 
damaged  other  crops.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  very  severe,  dirt 
can  be  banked  up  between  rows  for 
protection. 

Some  seasons,  Bush  has  set  a  mil¬ 
lion  celery  plants.  Starting  them  in 
the  greenhouse  in  April,  he  field- 
sets  the  following  month.  Harvest, 
usually  beginning  in  late  September, 
takes  a  month  and  a  half.  The  celery 
is  hand-cut  with  a  knife  and  is  then 
placed  in  crates.  Tractors  haul  it 
to  an  automatic  washing  machine 
from  where  it  is  loaded  on  semi¬ 
trailers  for  shipment. 

Bush  believes  in  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  and  says  that  it  is  becoming  more 
popular  throughout  Western  New 
York.  “By  having  a  number  of  crops, 
rather  just  one,”  he  says,  “you  can 
always  depend  on  a  good  year  for 
something.”  He  practices  what  he 
preaches,  too;  besides  celery,  he 
raises  cauliflower,  lettuce,  barley, 
wheat,  corn  and  hay.  In  addition  to 
the  crops.  Bush  has  had  as  many 
as  90  head  of  beef  cattle  on  his  farm. 
He  keeps  them  for  two  years,  fat¬ 
tening  them  for  shipment  to  Buffalo 
for  slaughter. 

Bush  does  most  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating  on  his  farm  with  crawler 
tractors,  thereby  eliminating  some 
chance  of  having  to  stay  out  of  fields 
because  of  heavy  rains.  Besides  the 
crawlers,  he  has  seven  wheel  tractors. 
He  maintains  3,000  feet  of  pipe  for 
irrigating  land,  too.  A  pumping  sta¬ 
tion  moves  1,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  More  than  100  acres  a  day 
can  be  irrigated. 

Burnett  Bush,  by  gi’owing  suitable 
crops  and  using  machinery  and  up-to- 
date  methods,  has  developed  one  of 
the  most  successful  farms  in  Western 
New  York.  While  there  is  a  “salary 
in  celery”,  it  is  diversification  that 
is  paying  for  him.  Robert  Dyment 


Deer  and  Hemlock 


In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  is  an  article, 
“Hemlock  a  Forest  Improver”  which 
recommends  setting  out  hemlock  be¬ 
cause  it  stands  the  shade.  In  country 
where  deer  are  plenteous,  this  would 
be  useless.  In  with  spruces  and  bal¬ 
sam,  deer  live  on  it  when  snow  gets 
deep.  They  even  trim  high  twigs  by 
standing  on  their  hind  legs.  In  the 
Summer  of  1956,  I  worked  on  a  pulp 
job  in  a  government  forest  far  from 
where  anyone  lived.  In  one  corner 
of  the  lot  were  a  few  old-growth  hem¬ 
locks  started  years  ago.  They  were 
still  alive,  but  their  tops  were  not 
over  two  and  one-half  feet  from  the 
ground!  Deer  had  eaten  them  down 
every  Winter. 

Deer  do  terrible  damage  to  farm¬ 
ers.  I  try  to  raise  a  few  strawberries 
and  raspberries  to  sell,  so  I  set  them 
up  close  to  the  house.  But  deer  came 
in  October  to  nip  off  tops  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  take  the  hearts  out  of  the 
strawberry  plants.  It  ruins  the  buds 
forming  to  bear  the  next  year. 


I  have  read  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  ever  since  I  could  read  any¬ 
thing.  I  have  no  Social  Security  or 
old-age  pension,  and  money  is  get¬ 
ting  scarcer  every  year.  The  deer, 
however,  are  not.  G.  Newton 
Vermont 


We  have  with  much  interest  been 
reading  the  articles  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  recently  about  the  deer 
situation.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  game 
commission  is  a  mighty  organization. 
Between  it  and  our  dry  summers, 
fai’mers  are  certainly  squeezed;  some 
who  live  in  deer  country  are  badly 
off. 

Are  deer  really  so  sacred  that  the 
farmer  must  pay  $100  fine  for  one  he 
shoots  destroying  his  crops?  Why  not 
pay  him  a  $100  bounty?  Pay  the 
motorist  for  damage  done  to  him, 
too. 

Why  do  not  our  lawmakers  do 
something  about  this  unjust  situa¬ 
tion?  Clarence  Wertman 


Edward  Withey  and  his  son,  Richard,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga  County,  won 
DeKalb’s  1957  New  York  corn  contest  with  a  181-bushel  yield  per  acre. 
The  men  received  trophies  and  Mrs.  Richard  Withey  a  silver  service. 
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For  Faster,  Lower-Cost  Forage  Feeding 

Never  before  have  you  had  a  better  opportunity  to  cash  in  on  forage  feeding!  New 
John  Deere  Equipment  not  only  cuts  costs  but  makes  work  faster  and  easier. 

Be  sure  to  see  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  the  outstanding  equipment  described  on 
this  page.  Mail  coupon  below  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


15  Rotary  Chopper  Features  Knife-Equipped  Fan.  Here’s 
the  low-cost  chopper  for  mechanical  pasturing — bringing 
the  pasture  to  the  cows — and  for  making  quality  grass 
silage.  The  15’s  curved,  free-swinging  knives  cut,  chop,  and 
deliver  crops  to  the  knife-equipped  fan,  assuring  a  proper 
cut  for  easier  feeding  and  storage  in  upright  and  trench 
silos.  The  versatile  15  also  shreds  and  spreads  cornstalks, 
brush  .  .  .  handles  many  other  jobs. 


Self-Unioading  110  Chuck  Wagon  Mixer-Feeder.  This 

versatile  time-  and  work-saving  forage  wagon  delivers  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  side  into  feed  bunks  and  from  the  rear  into 
blowers,  hoppers,  trench  silos.  The  Chuck  Wagon  also  mixes 
supplements  directly  into  material  as  it’s  delivered  through 
the  side  conveyor,  assuring  uniform  feeding  and  palat- 
ability.  What’s  more,  it  can  be  mounted  on  wagon  running 
gear  or  truck  bed  to  fit  your  operations. 


Seif-Unloading  Forage  Box  Attachment  Makes  PTO 

Spreader  a  Double-Duty  Performer.  You  can  make 
the  John  Deere  Model  “N”  PTO  Spreader  serve  double 
duty  at  low  cost  with  the  new  Self-Unloading  Forage  Box 
y  Attachment.  This  outfit  delivers  chopped  material  from  the 
\  side  into  feed  bunks  or  from  the  rear  into  blowers  or  hop¬ 
pers.  The  attachment  may  be  ordered  with  or  without  side 
conveyor.  Two  men  can  attach  or  remove  the  complete 
Forage  Box  in  less  than  an  hour,  once  the  basic  spreader 
is  set  up  for  double-duty  operation. 


All-Purpose  No.  8  Forage  Harvester  Handles  Every 

Chopping  Job.  Standing  hay,  windrowed  crops,  row  crops — 
they’re  all  “duck  soup”  for  the  No.  8  Forage  Harvester.  Three 
quickly  interchangeable  units  make  the  big-capacity  No.  8  an  all- 
around  feed  maker.  Adjustable  feeding  for  both  mower  bar  unit 
(above)  and  windrow  pickup  unit  assures  uniform  handling  of  crops 
to  match  condition.  “Butts-first”  feeding  of  the  row-crop  unit  pro¬ 
vides  uniform  cutting.  The  heavy-duty  flywheel  cutter  can  be 
equipped  with  2,  3,  or  6  knives — provides  10  different  lengths  of 
cut  with  no  extras  to  buy. 


The  liberal  John  Deere  Credit  Plan  makes  it  easy 
to  pay  for  equipment  as  it  earns  money  for  you. 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


I 


I 

I 

I 

L 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  Depf.  F-37 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  equipment  checked  below: 


□  15  Rotary  Chopper 

□  No.  8  Forage  Harvester 

□  Chuck  Wagon  Mixer- 

Feeder 

□  Forage  Box  Attachment 

for  Model  "N"  PTO 
Spreader 

□  "Mechanical  Pas¬ 

turing" 


Name. 


R.R._ 

Town. 

State. 


□  Student 


.Box. 


1 


J 
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Special  Spring 

TRADE-IN  EVENT 


Now’s  your  chance  to  get  a 
new,  high-quality  UNIVERSAL 
jet  water  system  at  a  real  cash 
saving!  Right  now,  Universal 
dealers  from  coast  to  coast 
are  staging  their  annual  spring 
trade-in  event.  It’s  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  special  cash 
allowance  on  your  old  pump  in 
trade  on  any  new  UNIVERSAL. 


•  Take  advantage  of  this  money¬ 
saving  opportunity  to  replace 
your  uneconomical  or  trouble¬ 
some  old  pump  with  a  truly 
modern  UNIVERSAL. 


•  You’ll  get  high  pressure  water 
at  every  tap  in  your  house  plus 
plenty  to  spare  for  your  lawn 
sprinkler  and  automatic  washer. 

•  You’ll  save  money  on  power 
and  repairs.  There’s  just  one 
moving  part  and  it’s  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  above  ground.  No  need 
to  worry  about  loss  of  prime  or 
changing  water  levels.  Univer¬ 
sal’s  new  jet  water  systems  are 
completely  automatic.  Models 
for  shallow  and  deep  wells  to 
400  feet. 


This  is  a 
limited  offer. 
See  your 
Universal  dealer 
now  and 
save  money. 


SYSTEMS 

■  '  ..‘ii' 


JET  WATER 


THE  RUGGED  PUMP 
FOR  RUGGED  JOBS, 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


I  UNIVRRSAI.  MFC.  CO. 

*  UPPER  COURT  STREET 
I  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

I  Please  rush  free  booklets  on  your  new  jet  water  systems 
I  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


The  lowest  cost 
weatherproof  structure 
yet  built 

rtHO 

DOMASOTE 

...  a  geodesic  dome 
of  Weatherproof  Homosote 

Less  than  ^1,00 
per  sq.  ft— erected 

(not  including  foundation) 

THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  literamre  on 
the  Domasote— the  very  economical  all-purpose 
building  (2,397  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  in  the 
55'-3''  diameter  size— complete  plans,  $5) .  Also 
the  Homasote  Handbook,  72  pages  of  general 
building  know-how;  and  a  folder  describing  free 
plans  of  poultry  houses  for  20  or  20,000,000 
birds  per  year.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  C-40 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  □  Free  Domasote  Folder 

□  Free  Poultry  House  Folder 

□  Free  “88”  Roofing  Data 

□  Homasote  Handbook  (72  pp).  I  enciose  10^ 


Address . 

City . Zone _ State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO,  ONT.-P.O,  Box  35,  Sta.  K 
MONTREAL,  P.Q.-P.O,  Box  20,  Stotlon  N 


You  filter.  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


umps  3,000  GPH:  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  Vs  to  %  HP 
lotor.  Coupling  Included  free.  1'  In- 
;t;  outlet.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 

Von’t  rust  or  clog! . $7.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bearing  Pump 

■p  to  7,500  GPH:  or  3.000  GPH  _ 

rpm  25'  well.  114'  inlet;  1'  out- 
$12.93.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  (  delay— 
d  for  vnurs  inuay!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
BAWCO  PUMPS,  BELLE  MEAD  19,  NEW  JERSEY 


ROYAL 

JELLY 


Each  Capsnle  of  50  Million  Potency! 

NOT  $20...  NOT  $15... 
But  only  $10  per  100 

Vitamin-Quota  now  makes  Royal  Jelly  available 
at  down-to-earth  prices!  No  longer  need  you  pay 
up  to  $20.00  per  100  for  Royal  Jelly  capsules  of 
even  lower  potencies.  Vitamin-Quota  now  gives 
you  100  higs-potency  capsules,  each  containing  50 
mgs.  of  Royal  Jelly — the  nectar  of  the  Queen  Bee 
—  at  sensationally  low  prices! 

100  Capsules,  $10.00  250  Gap.,  $22.50 
500  Gap.,  $42.50  1000  Gap.,  $80.00 

Order  today  C.O.D.  or  save  all  charges  by  sending 
check  or  money  order.  We  pay  all  postage. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

VITAMIN-QUOTA 
One  of  the  world’s  largest  distributors  of  food 
supplements.  Est.  1923.  Serving  over  2,000,000 
families  coast-to-coast. 

Dept.  T-292, 880  Broadway,  N.Y,3,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 


returned  Air  Mnil  snme  dov 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced  • 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  1 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial —per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  yon  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OCiin  Lin  LjniJCV  Jnst  send  name  and  ad- 
dCIlU  llU  MUriCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXAC'TLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  Dept.  X-693 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Concentrotf d  odors  fish  love!  On© 
lube  '  Gelzem’’  catches  dozens  of 
fish  Only  $1.  (3  for  S2.50.)  In¬ 
dicate  odor:  Trout,  col,  corp,  other  fresh 
vvoter,  solmon,  other  salt  water,  ice  fish¬ 
ing.  Order  todoy.  Results  guoronleed. 
Postpaid  except  C.O.D.'s. 

NORKIN  lABORATORIES  Dept.  RY-38A. 

809  Wyondoite  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  step*  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  tncuro  a  patnat. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  Columbian  Bldo-t  Washington  1«  D.  C. 


Feed-Drug  Bill  Before 
New  York  Legislature 

For  some  four  years  the  Eastern 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants  has 
tried  to  clarify  the  status  of  feed 
stores  and  hatcheries  in  their  sales  of 
medicated  poultry  and  animal  feeds 
and  also  packaged  veterinary  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  last  time  the  bill  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  it  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

This  year  a  new  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Brydges,  Niagara 
County,  and  Assemblyman  William 
Brady,  Greene  County,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  Federation.  The  pro¬ 
posal  (a)  would  license  feed  dealers 
to  purchase  medicines  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  admixing  with  poultry  and 
animal  feeds  and  to  sell  such  mixed 
feed;  and  (b)  would  license  feed 
dealers  and  hatcheries  to  sell  veterin¬ 
ary  preparations  and  vaccines,  i.e. 
packaged  products.  Two-year  licenses, 
costing  $10,  would  be  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  upon  application  by  feed  deal¬ 
ers  and  hatcheries. 

The  express  purpose  of  the 
Brydges-Brady  bill  is  to  clarify  the 
legal  status  of  feed  manufacturers 
and  feed  retailers  and  hatcheries  who 
in  their  usual  course  of  business  mix 
various  kinds  of  medications  and 
drugs  and  poultry  feeds,  and  also  sell 
these  medications  as  packaged  pro¬ 
ducts  over  the  counter. 

There  is  no  question  that  feed 
manufacturers,  feed  retailers,  and 
hatcheries  are  qualified  to  engage  in 
this  business.  They  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  field,  they  are  in 
close  contact  —  both  geographically 
and  sympathetically  —  with  farmers, 
and  therefore  know  what  they  need. 
Thus  they  have  gained  the  complete 
confidence  of  their  farm  customers 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  bill  should  be  passed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Governor,  Its  adoption 
would  create  no  radical  departure 
from  present  trade  practices.  Instead, 
it  would  merely  recognize  and  form¬ 
ally  legalize  what  has  come  to  be  a 
normal  and  healthy  method  of  doing 
business  between  feed  dealer  and 
farm  customer. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Eleven  years  after  Hadley,  Mass., 
was  settled  in  1659,  a  log  dam  was 
constructed  across  the  river  running 
out  of  North  Hadley  pond.  But  In¬ 
dians  burned  it,  and  the  dam  was  re¬ 
built  several  times  thereafter.  The 
present  dam  of  reinforced  concrete 
and  stone  has  stood  for  100  years. 
The  mill  in  the  background  used 
water  impounded  by  the  dam  to 
power  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  knives  and  needles  necessary  in 
the  making  of  corn  brooms.  Owned 
and  operated  by  Arthur  C.  Howe,  the 
factory  also  makes  cutlery;  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  started  by  Mr.  Howe’s  grand¬ 
father  in  1840.  John  Vondell’s  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  as  Winter  was  turn¬ 
ing  to  Spring  in  this  rich  tobacco- 
and  vegetable-land  area  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley. 
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*iSH0RT  . 

HOW  TO  PRUNE  SHRUBS 
ALWAYS  CUT  ABOVE  BUD. 

USE  A  SHARP  TOOL  TO  MAKE 
CLEAN  .CUTS  AND  DO'NOT  = 
CRUSH  THB  bark  # 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Farmers  Know  Their  Oats, 

AND  Like  Them 
By  N.  F.  Jensen 

•  The  Strawberry  Story 
By  John  Tomkins 

•  Self-Cure  for  Mastitis 
By  J.  H.  Winter 

•  Haying  Tools 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  These  4-H’ers  Were  Future 

Farmers! 

By  H,  A.  Willman 

•  Liquid  Fertilizers 
By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Fruit  Spray  Schedule 
By  E.  J.  Rasmussen 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 
By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  Cages,  Slats  and  Corncobs 
By  G.  T.  Klein 

•  Eggs  by  the  Million 
By  Cleoral  Lovell 

•  Chemical  Weed  Control 
By  Donald  L.  Shallock 

•  Turn  on  the  Rain 
By  F.  E.  Peikert 

•  Get  Rid  of  Soil  Pests! 

By  John  Davidson 

Coming  Meetings  and 
Shows 

March  15 — Little  International 
Livestock  Show,  Grinnell  Arena,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

March  24-28  —  Cornell  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

Apr.  8  —  Spring  Meeting,  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn., 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

April  26  —  New  England  Hereford 
Sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds,  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  1  —  Ninth  Guernsey  Sire  and 
Bred-Heifer  Sale,  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  Grounds,  West  Springfield, 
Mass. 


your 


when  HE  \ 

DROPs\ 

L-iv 

Read  the  results  on  your  monthly 
check — your  milk  is  worth  more  when 
the  WILSON  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  with 
the  “Drop-in”  Watchman  takes  over. 

Only  Wilson  makes  milk-cooling 
worry-free  with  an  emergency 
Watchman  unit  ready  at  your  dealer’s. 
Anyone  can  drop  it  in!  Milk  is  safe 
from  a  power  failure  for  days  because 
the  Wilson  Watchman  builds  a  re¬ 
serve  GLACIER  of  Cold!  Commercial 
ice  can  be  added  if  period  is  prolonged. 

GLACIER  Cooling  on  all  four  sides 
and  bottom  surrounds  your  milk  with 
a  chilling  spray — cold  as  a  melting 
glacier.  More  cooling  surface — by  far! 

The  Wilson  pre-cools  . .  .  holds  tem¬ 
perature  down  when  warm  milk  is 
introduced,  yet  never  freezes  milk. 

AND  LOOK... 

The  Wilson  Watchman  keeps  stain¬ 
less  surface  constantly  coated  with 
Magic  Mist  that  prevents  milkstone, 
makes  washing  wonderfully  easy. 

Look  ki  the  gleaming  interior  of  a 
round-corner,  work-saving  Wilson  . . . 
bright  as  the  new  dollars  it  can  earn 
for  you.  It’s  quality-made  for  quality 
milk.  Shipped  right  from  factory 
warehouse  .  .  .  priced  to  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars! 
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1958  Field  Crop  Varieties 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

nevertheless  cannot  truly  have  wet 
feet.  Maryland  does  not  recommend 
birdsfoot  trefoil  in  forage  plantings. 

Dollard  is  now  the  recommended 
red  clover  for  New  York.  Superior 
to  Pennscott  because  of  resistance  to 
northern  anthracnose,  it  nevertheless 
does  not  persist  as  long  as  alfalfa  or 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  It  flowers  four  to 
five  daj^s  after  other  red  clovers  but 
retains  leafiness  long  in  the  season. 
Ohio  and  New  Hampshire  like  Dol¬ 
lard;  Maine  prefers  Kenland.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  of 
New  England  like  Pennscott.  New 
York  admits  Pennscott  is  better  than 
common  western  red  clover,  which, 
anyway,  is  less  good  than  eastern 
common.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
suggest  a  trial  of  their  new  Chesa¬ 
peake  red  clover. 

Terming  Ladino  clover  a  “short¬ 
lived”  perennial.  New  York  suggests 
it  primarily  mixed  with  Narragansett 
alfalfa  and  brome-  or  orchardgrass 
for  silage  and  rotation  or  aftermath 
grazing.  Massachusetts  prefers  “the 
tallest  creeping  type.”  Other  States 
recommend,  first,  certified  Ladino 
seed,  and,  if  possible.  Pilgrim. 

The  Forage  Grasses 

The  most  important  forage  grass  in 
New  York,  timothy  has  recently  been 
improved  by  breeding  more  leafiness 
and  later  flowering  into  it.  New  va¬ 
rieties  can  be  cut  for  a  longer  time 
in  the  Summer,  and  their  quality  is 
superior.  Canada’s  Climax  variety 
blooms  five  days  after  common  and 
is  recommended  in  New  York.  Cor¬ 
nell’s  Essex  timothy,  “very  leafy”  and 
a  week  after  Climax,  is  suggested  as 
seed  becomes  available.  Vermont 
claims  that  Climax  “works  very  well” 
with  trefoil;  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 


shire  still  go  along  with  commercial 
— so  do  Delaware  and  Maryland — but 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  sug¬ 
gest  Climax;  “seed  is  expensive.”  In 
Connecticut,  it  “recovers  well  after 
cutting.” 

Slowly  increasing  in  popularity  as 
a  “leafy  hay  crop”,  smooth  brome- 
grass  maintains  field  production 
when  legumes  begin  to  thin.  New' 
York  recommends  Saratoga  for  “very 
vigorous  growth”  and  an  aftermath 
30  per  cent  greater  than  Lincoln  or 
common.  Because  of  its  vigor,  Sara¬ 
toga  should  be  associated  only  with 
strong  legumes;  it  does  not  go  with 
birdsfoot  trefoil.  The  seed  is  scarce, 
however,  so  New  York,  Vermont, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  recommend  Lincoln  and  Achen- 
bach,  too.  Of  the  common  bromes, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  kinds  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  northern-grown.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  recommends  Fischer  and  Man- 
char;  Massachusetts  notes  that,  while 
smooth  bromegrass  is  “very  palata¬ 
ble”,  a  catch  is  less  certain  than  with 
timothy.  Pennsylvania  prefers  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  lists  Manchar,  Achenbach 
and  Fischer,  too.  In  New  Jersey, 
these  varieties  outyield  northen  com¬ 
mercial  types  by  20  per  cent.  Smooth 
bromegrass  is  not  recommended  in 
Delaware.  A  Maryland  bromegrass 
suggestion  is  Elsberry. 

Orchardgrass  is  not  specifically 
recommended  by  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey  or  Vermont, 
but  the  other  northeastern  States 
suggest  Late  Finnish  and  “leafier” 
S-37  over  so-called  common  or  com¬ 
mercial  types.  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  suggest  Potomac,  too,  “leafy, 
deep  green”  and  somewhat  resistant 
to  rust.  While  orchardgrass  is  “pro¬ 
ductive”  in  New  York,  it  is  harder  to 
manage  than  bromegrass. 

Piper  is  the  popular  sudan  grass 


choice.  Resistant  to  leaf  spot,  it  is 
“high  yielding,  leafy.”  With  less 
prussic  acid,  it  also  makes  “good 
yield.”  Sweet  sudan  grass  does  not 
produce  as  much  feed,  but  it  is  re¬ 
sistant  to  leaf  spot.  Maryland  and 
Delaware  also  suggest  Tift,  and 
Rhode  Island  mentions  California  23. 
Japanese,  Golden,  German  and  Hun¬ 
garian  millets  are  suggestions  for 
summertime  succulence  in  the  North¬ 
east;  Pennsylvania  recommends  Tuala¬ 
tin  tall  oatgrass  and  Hubam  sweet 
clover.  Forage  soybeans  recom¬ 
mended  for  Pennsylvania  are:  north 
—  Lincoln  and  Hawkeye;  central  — 
Wabash;  south  —  So.  Wabash  and 
Black  Wilson.  Delaware  likes  Clark, 
Wabash  and  Ogden,  and  New  Jersey 
chooses  Clark  and  Chief  soybeans. 
Black  Amber  sorghum — “a  fair  sub¬ 
stitute  for  corn”  —  is  suitable  for 
Massachusetts,  and  Early  Amber 
Cane  or  Atlas  sorgo  for  New  Jersey. 
Delaware  likes  Black  Amber,  Hegari 
and  Atlas  sorghums  as  forage.  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Koi’ean 
lespedeza,  hairy  vetch  and  dwarf 
Essex  rape  are  useful  forage  species. 

The  Small  Grains 

Garry  is  the  recommended  oat  in 
New  York  for  both  forage  and  grain. 
Resistant  to  rust,  it  is  two  to  five 
days  later  than  Clinton  or  Mohawk, 
“high  yielding”  with  a  coarse  straw. 
Excessive  nitrogen  may  cause  Garry 
to  lodge;  yet  it  tillers  profusely. 
Rodney  yields  almost  as  well,  with  a 
heavier  kernel;  it  is  also  resistant  to 
rusts.  Craig,  Ajax,  Mohawk  and  Clin¬ 
ton  oats  are  no  longer  recommended 
in  New  York.  Garry,  Clarion,  Clinton 
and  Rodney  are  the  stiff-straw 
choices  in  New  Hampshire,  Ajax  the 
less  stiff-straw.  Vermont  says  a  “tall- 
strawed”  oat  like  Ajax  may  have  ad¬ 
vantage  for  pasture  and  silage.  Maine 
suggests  Ajax,  Clinton  59,  Clarion, 
Beaver  and  Garry  and  Rhode  Island 
Clinton,  Mohawk,  Ajax,  Craig.  Massa¬ 


chusetts  favors  Clarion  oats;  New 
Jersey  recommends  only  Clinton. 
Pennsylvania  likes  Clinton  59  and 
11-25,  Clintland,  Garry  and  Craig.  The 
spring  barleys  almost  universally 
recommended  in  the  Northeast  are 
Erie  and  Moore.  The  highest  yielding 
variety  in  New  York,  Erie  is  smooth- 
awned,  two-row  and  resistant  to 
powdery  mildew.  Moore,  a  six-row 
variety,  is  stiffer  of  straw  and  four 
to  six  days  later  than  Erie.  New 
Hampshire  suggests  Wisconsin  38  and 
.Alpha  spring  barleys,  too. 

Field  Corn  Varieties 

The  adaptability  of  corn  varieties 
depends  so  much  on  latitude,  eleva¬ 
tion  and  local  soil  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
make  a  multitude  of  recommenda¬ 
tions.  County  agricultural  agents  can 
best  judge  the  variety  most  suited  for 
individual  farms.  In  New  York  State 
tests  for  two  or  more  years,  these 
varieties  have  been  outstanding  for 
yield  and  for  standability:  for  silage, 
above  1,300  feet  and  in  northern 
New  York — Robson  285,  Cornell  M-4, 
and  Michigan  350  and  250,  the  latter 
being  outstanding,  too,  for  grain 
along  with  N.  E,  310  and  Funk  G-6; 
the  first  four  are  most  suitable  for 
grain  at  900  to  1,300  feet  elevations 
and  short  seasons  areas  at  lower 
elevations.  The  outstanding  varieties 
for  silage  between  900  and  1,300  feet 
and  for  grain  between  500  and  900 
feet  have  been  Pioneer  383,  Funk 
G-10,  Robson  285  and  Cornell  M-4; 
Robson  320  was  excellent  in  standa¬ 
bility.  The  top  silage  corns  for  farms 
500  to  900  feet  above  sea  level  have 
been  DeKalb  414,  Kingserost  KO-4, 
Ohio  K-24  and  Pioneer  373.  For  si¬ 
lage  at  farms  near  sea  level  DeKalb 
414  has  been  a  very  high  yielder. 
The  latter  varieties  have  all  pro¬ 
duced  well  of  grain,  too,  at  elevations 
under  500  feet. 


milk  quality  goes  U!P 


Watchman 

“The  Sentinel  Who  Never  Sleeps** 

★ 


GLACIER  cools 


Magic  mist  makes 

cleaning  easy 


/VflV 


K££PS 


COOL 


in 


any 


emergency 


DIMENSION 


Originated  by  Wilson.  Low!  Only  waist-high  for  easy  pouring  and  easy-reach  cleaning.  Compact! 
Fits  your  milkhouse.  Cabinet  protected  by  10-year  Wilson  Warranty!  (Optional.)  Lifetime  stainless 
steel  and  easy-cleaning  plasticized  white  Du  Pont  Dulux  cabinet.  All  stainless  available. 


Consult  your  dealer  about  low-cost  financing.  Sizes  from  100  to  700  gallons. 


mecB  3  A 
stondords 


DEPT.  RNY 

Wil-SON  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 
Smyrna,  Delaware 

A  Division  of 

Tyler  Refrigeration  Corporation 


Rush  information  on  Wilson  Pay-its-Way  Plan: 

f~l  Bulk  Milk  Cooler  Q  Con  Cooler  Q  My  milk  plant  is  going  bulk. 


Name_ 


Address. 


Also  print  in  margin  the  names  and  oddresses  of  your  favorite  dealer  and  milk  plant  manager. 
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I^CI  IV’C  COLOR 
IVELLI  a  CATALOG 


of  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear 


Plus 


Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade 
Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Dwarf  Peach,  Cherry,  Apple,  Pear  trees, 
give  huge  crops  from  small  land  area . . . 
and  they’re  so  EASY  to  care  for  and 
harvest!  Over  a  dozen  varieties  guaran¬ 
teed  to  bear  large  juicy  fruit  within  2 
years.  Also  standard  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  flowering  shrubs,  perennials, 
fast-growing  shade  trees,  etc.  SAVE  by 
buying  DIRECT  from  nursery  in  busi¬ 
ness  over  78  years.  No  obligation.  Send 
coupon  now. 


_ KELLY  BROS.__. 

,  78  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 

I  Depf.  R3.15  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 


Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Cata¬ 
log  of  guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Berry  Plants,  etc.  (Regular  Cus¬ 
tomers:  your  ’68  catalog  is  on  the  way.) 

Name . . 

Address . 

City  . State . 

Enclose  50^  West  of  the  Mississippi 


I 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTATION  STOCK 


SCOTCH  PINE  —  Pinus  sylvestris  Per  1000 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  $18.50 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  22.00 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  6  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  60.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  —  PINUS  Nigra 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  20.00 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  70.00 

WHITE  SPRUCE  —  Picea  alba  (Excellent 
blue-gray  color) 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

3- yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  30.00 

3-yr.  Sdlgs.  6  to  12  ins .  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Picea  excelsa 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  2  to  3  ins .  18.00 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  5  ins .  22.00 

3- yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4- yr.  Trans.  6  to  12  ins .  60.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  90.00 


Discount:  Less  5%  on  quantities  of  5,000  or 
more  of  a  kind.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  500  of  a  kind.  Cash  with  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Penna.  orders  add  3%  Sales  Tax. 
Write  for  Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PALLACK  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  1074,  R.  D.  1,  HARMONY,  PENNA. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12  25  50  100  1000 

ASPARAGUS— I  yr.  —  $1.30  $2.00  $3.25  $17.00 

2yr.  —  1.75  2.75  3.85  20.00 

3  yr.  —  2.00  3.25  5.00  25.00 

RHUBARB  —  I  yr.  $1.75  $3.25  $5.50  $9.50  — 

2  yr.  2.75  5.00  9.50  16.00  — 

3  yr.  4.25  7.50  12.50  20.00  — 

HORSERADISH  .75  1.40  1.95  3.50  22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


NEW  INTERLAKEN  SEEDLESS. 

Deliciously  sweet,  fine  flavored,  En¬ 
tirely  seedless.  Crisp  Meaty  golden 
berries  are  like  California  grapes  but  better 
quality.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  nut  trees, 
berries,  ornamentals.  Guaranteed  stock.  Cata¬ 
log  free.  J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 

917  W.  Lake  Road,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  -  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUNCREST  NURSERIES 

BOX  305-B.  HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


FOUNDATION  i  P1ANTIN6  f 

10  Plants:  6  Piitzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  CATALOG 

BOX  20-C 


Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Etc. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  you. 
All  freshly-dug  stock.  Before 
placing  your  order,  ask  for  our 
free  catalog,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  descriptions,  illustrations, 
planting  and  cultural  directions. 
Write  today.  BUNTIN(3S’ 
NURSERIES,  INC.,  BOX  28, 
SELBYVILLE,  DELA. 


Indiana.  Pa. 


10  for 
$1 2.95 


When  you  write  adrtertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden 

By  GEORGE  L.  SLATE 


HOME  fruit  garden  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  useful 
feature  of  farm  life.  The 
pleasure  comes  from  hav¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  a  succession 
of  choice,  high  quality 
fruits  in  the  best  dessert  and  culin¬ 
ary  varieties.  Fruits  have  many  uses 
— dessert,  jellies,  jams,  preserves, 
butters,  juices,  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  no  nicer  way  to 
get  one’s  fruit  sugar  and  vitamin  C. 
A  neat,  well-kept,  well-arranged  fruit 
garden  can  be  an  attractive  part  of 
the  farm  landscape. 

Small  fruits  are  the  best  bet  as 
they  do  not  often  need  spraying  and, 
even  when  they  do,  it  may  be  easier 
to  take  some  loss  rather  than  bother 
with  spraying.  A  knapsack  sprayer, 
however,  will  handle  the  average 
garden  planting.  Grapes  often  need 
spraying,  but  this  is  easy  with  the 
knapsack  sprayer. 

The  fruit  garden  must  be  care¬ 
fully  planned.  The  soil  must  be  built 
up,  weeds  cleaned  out,  and  decisions 
made  as  to  kinds  and  varieties  of 
fruits.  Here  are  some  things  to  con¬ 
sider  before  ordering  nursery  stock. 

Strawberries  and  Raspberries 

Strawberries  are  first  choice  as 
they  occupy  little  space,  and  with  an 
early  and  a  late  variety  provide 
berries  for  three  weeks  in  June.  Red 
raspberries  are  next  and  are  good  for 
three  weeks  in  July,  and  the  Septem¬ 
ber  variety  provides  five  or  six  weeks 
of  berries  in  the  Fall  m  addition  to 
its  summer  crop.  The  black  and 
purple  raspberries  are  great  culinary 
berries  and  coincide  with  the  latter 
half  of  the  red  raspberry  season.  For 
superb  jelly,  the  red  currant  cannot 
be  beaten.  It  will  stand  some  shade 
and  may  be  grown  between  grapes 
and  young  fruit  trees.  For  the  small 
amount  of  space  it  needs,  the  goose¬ 
berry  will  yield  as  much  fruit  as  any 
plant. 

Blueberries,  Blackberries  and  Grapes 

Late  July  and  early  August  is  the 
blackberry  season.  For  those  with 
acid  soils  the  blueberry  is  a  very 
choice  fruit.  The  earliest  varieties 
start  in  July  and  the  latest  may  be 
prolonged  into  September  by  letting 
the  plants  overbear  a  little.  Blue¬ 
berries  may  be  held  another  two 
weeks  in  the  refrigerator. 

Grapes  are  for  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  If  you  know  only  Concord  and 
the  great  flood  of  California  grapes 
that  fill  the  markets  in  the  Fall,  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  many  fine 
new  varieties  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  last  30  years.  Some  are 
California  types  that  are  hardy  in 
the  East  and  in  different  varieties 
ripen  from  late  August  until  frost. 
Some  even  keep  until  Christmas  or 
later. 


Number  of  Plants  to  Set 

How  many  plants  shall  I  set? 
Yields  vary  greatly  according  to  age 
of  plant,  soil,  rainfall,  weed  control, 
variety,  winter  temperatures,  frost 
injury,  insects  and  diseases.  Possible 
yields  per  plant  from  well-managed 
plantings  are  suggested  here;  Straw¬ 
berry  per  foot  of  row  1/2  to  11/2  qts.; 
raspberry  1  to  IV2  qts.;  blackberry 
1  to  IV2  qts.;  currant  3  to  4  qts.; 
gooseberry  3  to  4  qts.;  blueberry  3 
to  5  qts.;  and  grape  10  to  20  lbs. 

The  number  of  plants  to  set  will 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  family,  its 
fondness  for  each  fruit,  and  the 
amount  of  canning,  freezing  and  pre¬ 
serving  to  be  done.  A  large  family 
with  a  freezer  will  use  many  times 
as  much  fruit  as  two  without  a 
freezer.  Remember  that  a  small  plant¬ 
ing  well-cared  for  is  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  a  larger  neglected  planting. 

The  arrangement  and  spacing  de¬ 
pend  on  the  tillage  tools.  If  orchard 
tillage  tools  are  to  be  used,  the  spac¬ 
ing  must  be  wide  enough  between 
rows  to  accommodate  them.  With  gar¬ 
den  tractors  or  mulching  the  rows 
can  be  nearer  together.  If  tree  fruits 
are  grown,  the  small  fruits  may  be 
grown  for  several  years  between  the 
rows  and  strawberries  may  even  be 
grown  between  the  trees  in  the-  row 
and  between  grapes  and  raspberries 
for  one  crop. 

Suggested  planting  distances,  in 
feet,  are  as  follow’s: 

Strawberries:  matted  row  3V2x2; 
Strawberries:  in  hills  in  beds  of  4 
rows,  2  feet  between  beds,  1x1.  Red 
raspberries:  hedge  row,  7  to  9x2. 
Black  and  purple  raspberries:  7  to  9 
X  2.  Blackberries:  9x3.  Currants  and 
gooseberries:  6  to  8x3.  Blueberries: 
8  to  10  X  5.  Grapes:  8x8. 

The  Location  for  Small  Fruits 

A  bad  frost  pocket  is  not  a  good 
place  to  grow  fruit,  but  a  home  plant¬ 
ing  can  risk  the  loss  of  an  occasional 
crop  from  a  spring  frost.  The  soil 
must  be  well-drained.  Drainage  can 
be  improved  by  throwing  up  the  soil 
in  low  broad  ridges  with  provision 
for  the  slow  run-off  of  surface  water. 
Most  farm  soils  are  suitable  for  small 
fruits.  Blueberries  are  an  exception 
as  they  must  have  light-textured  acid 
soils.  Raspberries  and  strawberries 
should  be  planted  on  land  that  has 
not  grown  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg¬ 
plants  and  potatoes  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Quack  (witch) 
grass  and  other  difficult  perennial 
weeds  should  be  eliminated  before 
the  berries  are  set  or  weed  control 
will  be  very  expensive,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  soon  abandoned. 

Where  to  Buy,  and  What 

Fruit  plants  should  be  purchased 
from  specialists.  Some  specialize  in 
strawberries,  some  in  grapes,  some  in 


Varieties  of  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes 


STRAWBERRIES 

Howard  (Premier) 

Catskill 

Empire 

Fairfax 

Sparkle  (best  freezer) 

Everbearing 

Gem  (Superfection) 

Arapahoe 

RASPBERRIES 

RED  VARIETIES 

September  (also  bears  fall  crop) 

Newburgh 

Latham 

Willamette 

Taylor 

Sunrise  (in  So.  Jersey) 

BLACK  VARIETIES 

New  Logan 

Bristol 

Dundee 

PURPLE  VARIETIES 

Sodus 

Marion 

BLACKBERRIES 

Hedrick 

Bailey 


BLUEBERRIES 

Earliblue 

Bluecrop 

Berkeley 

Jersey 

Herbert 

Coville 

GRAPES 

Van  Buren 

Portland 

Fredonia 

Buffalo 

Delaware 

Niagara 

Concord 

Sheridan 

Golden  Muscat 

Catawba 

SEEDLESS  GRAPES 

Interlaken  Seedless 
Himrod  Seedless 
Romulus  Seedless 
Concord  Seedless 


FREE  CATALOG  | 
OF  PLANTS 

I 

.  .  .  jam-packed  with  the  newest  [ 
and  best  in  Roses,  Flowering  | 
shrubs,  Fruit  trees,  Berry  bushes,  I 
Hedges,  Vines,  Shade  and  Orna-  j 
mental  trees.  Summer  flowering  | 
bulbs  .  .  .  many  pictured  in  full  I 
color  .  .  .  concise,  honest  descrip.  I 
tions  .  .  .  helpful  planting  hints.  | 
Write  now  for  this  20-page  book  | 
that  will  help  you  make  your  home  I 
grounds  more  beautiful,  more  liva-  j 
ble  and  more  productive.  i 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  VALESVILLE.  CONN.  EST.1890 


WATER 


FOR  POOLS 

and  PONDS 

IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

WATER  Dept.  R.2  950  Front  S». 
JLUvUItI  gardens  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


"f*'”  TREES 

APPLE  "  fcUC 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,  blus. 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOe.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  23e  up.  Quality  stoek 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and 
$2  FREE  bonus  Information.  TENNESSEE  NUR¬ 
SERY  CO.,  BOX  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


TKAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog,  fully  describing  all 
varieties,  with  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-582,  Allen.  Md. 


-  FREE  - 

Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  $5.00 
WE  will  ship  PREPAID  —  2  year  Seedlings  —  50 
BLUE  and  50  NORWAY  SPRUCE;  50  AUSTRIAN 
and  50  SCOTCH  PINE.  Also  Special  Offer  100  BLUE 
SPRUCE  or  too  CANADA  HEMLOCKS  3  yr.  3-5-in. 
only  $5.00  Prepaid.  UNADILLA  NURSERY. 

 JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRIES:  Exciting  New  Sport  Variety  and 
Othere,  BULBS.  SEEDS,  Etc.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R..D.  2,  .  BANGOR,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BLUEBERRY,  RASPBERRY  and  ASPARAGUS 
IN  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 
A  Free  Catalogue  Full  of  Facts.  No  Fakes. 
H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  COMPANY 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


FINEST  QUALITY  ir  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  Varieties:  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  tor  74  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


20  Quality  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  Prepared 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  PAYS  WELL 
FREE  SURPLUS  LIST  —  48th  Year  Specials, 
Christmas  Trees.  Baby- Landscape  Evergreens. 
LOW  PRICED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
UNADILLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 

-  INCREASE  PRESENT  INCOME  - 

Build  growing  sideline,  full  time  business.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Farmers,  Agents,  Dealers.  Take  orders  for 
Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Concentrates. 
Free  sample,  sales  kit.  Campbell  Co.,  Rochelle  315,  III. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES:  2  to  4  ft.  2  yr.  old 
trees  only  95c  ea.  postpaid.  Growing  Quality  Blight 
Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  more  than  20  years. 
A.  W.  Ruhl  Nurseymen,  922  W.  Maple,  _  Langhorne,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:”  Fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson, 
Sparkle,  Fairfax.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Em¬ 
pire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock  $3.00  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  Streamliner  and  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  post  paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS., _ PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 

-  EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS - 

For  Christmas  Trees,  etc.  Quality  Seedlings  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  information. 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY, 

R.  D.  3. _ CLEARFIELD.  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRYS:  RED,  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 

BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  HASTINGS.  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA 


DURHAM  Heavy  Bearing  RED  RASPBERRY  Plants. 
Also  LATHAM  and  TAYLOR  $8.00-100;  SUPER¬ 
FECTION  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $4.60-100. 
PREMIER,  ROBINSON  $3.25-100.  Virus  free  stock. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  tor 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 


BABY  EVERGREENS:  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 
Tree  Stock.  Price  List  Free.  NEUNER’S  NURSERY, 
368  EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  And  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  FREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 
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blueberries,  while  others  feature  tree 
fruits. 

Virus-free  cold  storage  plants  are 
superior  to  ordinary  spring  dug 
plants.  Two-year  blueberries,  one- 
year  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries  and  grapes  are 
superior  to  older  plants.  The  so-called 
bearing  age  plants  are  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  They  do  not  transplant 
well  and  the  few  fruits  they  bear 
the  first  year  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  crop,  and  they  are  borne  at 
the  expense  of  growth  that  will  fruit 
later.  Fruit  should  not  be  expected 
the  first  year,  or  until  the  plants  are 
well-established  and  have  reached 
bearing  age  in  their  permanent  home 
and  not  in  the  nursery. 

Soils,  Fertilizers,  Mulching 

In  heavy  soils  it  is  worthwhile 
to  mix  the  soil  from  the  hole  with  an 
equal  part  of  wet  peat  before  firm¬ 
ing  it  around  the  roots.  For  blue- 
beiTy  plants  in  soils  that  may  not 
be  sufficiently,  or  are  slightly  heav¬ 
ier  than  is  desirable,  a  half-bushel 
of  peat  mixed  with  the  planting  soil 
will  help  the  plant  to  get  off  to  a 
good  start. 

A  w^ell-set  plant  is  at  the  same 
depth  or  slightly  deeper  than  in  the 
nursery  and  has  the  soil  so  firmly 
packed  against  the  roots  that  it  will 
resist  a  strong  tug  without  becoming 
loosened  in  the  soil. 

In  a  normal  season  watering  is  not 
necessary,  but  in  the  event  of  an 
early  drought,  a  rim  of  soil  around 
the  plant  will  be  useful  if  watering 
is  necessary.  Until  the  plants  are 
well-established,  they  can  be  killed 
easily  by  a  prolonged  early  drought. 
Fertilizer  is  of  doubtful  value  the 
first  year  except  with  strawberries 
as  it  is  often  applied  too  heavily 
causing  injury  or  death  of  the  plant. 

Mulching  is  an  excellent  method 
of  managing  the  soil.  The  mulch  con¬ 
trols  weeds,  conserves  moisture, 
keeps  soil  temperatures  lower,  adds 
plant  nutrients  in  some  cases,  and 
eliminates  injury  to  roots  from  cul¬ 
tivation.  Straw,  marsh  grasses,  rain- 
spoiled  hay,  sawdust  and  similar  or¬ 
ganic  materials  are  all  good.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  especially  good  for  blueber¬ 
ries  and,  where  it  has  been  com¬ 
pared  experimentally  with  other 
materials  and  cultivation,  the  saw¬ 
dust-mulched  plants  have  substan¬ 
tially  outyielded  the  others. 

Nitrogen  fertilizers  are  most  apt 
to  be  profitable  on  small  fruits  and 
grapes.  Some  judgment  is  necessary, 
but  an  application  of  65  pounds  of 
actual  nitrogen  to  the  acre  may  be 
taken  as  a  starting  point.  On  naturally 
fertile  soils  less,  or  none,  may  be 
needed,  and  on  very  light  soils  a  high¬ 
er  rate  plus  phosphorus  and  potash 
may  be  needed.  Stable  manure  lib¬ 
erally  used  eliminates  the  need  for 
chemical  fertilizers  on  berries.  Am¬ 
monium  nitrogen  is  superior  to  ni¬ 
trate  nitrogen  for  blueberries  and 
sulphate  of  ammounia  is  the  best 
source.  Use  it  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  for  each  year  of  age  of  the 
bush  up  to  eight  years.  If  sawdust 
mulch  is  used,  an  extra  application 
about  July  1  may  be  needed  to  count¬ 
eract  possible  nitrogen  starvation 
from  the  sawdust. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  Westcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Ptobbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. . .  6.95 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion . 6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1.  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Kill  Canada  Thistle, 
roots  and  all ! 


...before  you  plant  corn! 


Canada  thistle’s  deep  root  system 
produces  numerous  new  plants. 
Cultivation  alone  breaks  up  (but  doesn’t 
kill)  roots,  actually  spreads  pest. 


Amino  Triazole  is 
available  in  1  lb.  and  4  lb. 
cans  and  in  24  lb.  pails. 
Write  for  FREE  leaflet. 


A  full  season’s  successful  use  has 
proved  it , .  .  thanks  to  Cyanamid’s 
Amino  Triazole  Weedkiller,  the 
Midwest’s  most  serious  weed  pest 
is  on  the  way  out .  . .  roots  and  all ! 
And  this  year.  Amino  Triazole  has 
been  cleared  for  thistle  control  on 
cornland.  Here’s  how  this  remark¬ 
able  new  weedkiller  works : 

Amino  Triazole  gets  Into  the  sap 

stream  of  the  plant... upsets  normal 
growth  processes... kills  Canada 
thistle  roots  and  all.  That  means  you 
control  thistle  instead  of  spreading 
it,  when  you  cultivate. 

Two  simple  steps. 

1.  Wait  till  thistles  reach  4  to  10 
inches  in  height.  Then  while 
plants  are  actively  growing  . . . 

2.  Spray  Amino  Triazole  Weed¬ 
killer.  Directions  on  package. 

Because  Amino  Triazole  moves 


through  entire  plant,  doivn  into  the 
deepest  roots,  wait  about  two  weeks 
to  see  killing  effect.  Then  plow  or 
cultivate.  When  cleaning  up  thistle 
on  cornland,  be  sure  to  allow  for  this 
waiting  period.  Amino  Triazole, 
used  as  recommended,  does  not  steri¬ 
lize  the  soil. 


Also  controls  these  weeds,  usually 
with  a  single  application :  Poison  ivy 
and  oak,  scrub  oak,  sow  thistle,  milk¬ 
weed,  horsetail  rush,  cattails. 

These  require  cultivation  and  may 
require  repeat  application :  Bermuda 
grass,  nutgrass,  quackgrass. 


Overall  or  spot  treatment.  Use 

Amino  Triazole  in  power  sprayer 
for  overall  coverage.  If  patches  of 
perennial  weeds  threaten  to  overrun 
your  cornland,  stop  them  now,  with 
spot  treatment.  Mix  Amino  Triazole 
with  water.  Use  hand  sprayer. 


AMINO  TRIAZOLE  IS  A  PRODUCT  OF 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY  •  FARM  AND  HOME  DIVISION  •  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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GUNSON’S 

VEGETABLE  &  FARM 

SEEDS 

BUUT  FOR  THE  JOB 


CANADIAN  REGISTERED 


GARRY 

RODNEY 

SiMCOE 

BEAVER 


FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD 
&  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
Write  For  Prices 


OUR  70^»  YEAR 


OATS 

CCI  rOTm  CRAIG, 

OCLtUICII  SWEDISH  STAR 

•  Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories  I 


3  Ambrose  St./  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y.  | 


L.P.GUNSON  &  CO. 


Agaiii...«ORE  MONEY 
for  rOUR  SAVINGS 


New  Higher  pVfPJIf 
Current 

Dividend  JUmnS^V 

Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  AAonth 

AVE  more,  moke  more  by  mail  at  100- 
yeor-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  ond 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  o 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  oddress  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Moil  Information 

Name . - 

Address . 

City . State . 25 

Blue  SPRUCE 

5t3” 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy.  _ 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 

1  BOX  20-C 

Indiana.  Pa. 

SWEET  CORN  SEED 

'  Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading 
'  varieties.  Years  of  experience  producing 
fine  seed  for  the  market  and  home  grower. 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  descriptive  list. 

Huntington  Brothers 

iROX  R  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


—  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 
“ESTEEM”  Sensational  new  all-summer  bearing.  Plant 
in  Spring  or  Fall.  Patent  No.  1408.  Over  20  varieties 
of  June  bearers  including  new  Wisconsin  introductions 
and  our  own  new  Sharon.  Write  for  free  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  large  selection  available.  FIELDHOUSE 
FRUIT  FARM,  BOX  117,  DODGEVILLE,  WIS. 

BION  CLARK  . 

—  CHRISTMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS  — 
PRICE  LIST  —  GROWERS  GUIDE  FREE 
New  York  Representative  — 

DENTON  NURSERY 

136  ROYCROFT,  SNYDER  26,  NEW  YORK 

—  USE  THE  VERY  BEST  — 

For  Profitable  Crops  this  Year.  Write  for  our  catalog 
on  CABBAGE,  TOMATO,  BROCCOLI,  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO  and  OTHER  PLANTS. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


PLANTS 

TOMATO  •  PEPPER  •  CABBAGE 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full- 
bear. ng  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue- 
price  list. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  — 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
DEPT.  2,  TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


32-Page  Natural  Color^^ 
Fruit  and  Garden  Book 

from  Northwest's  leading  commercial  fruit 
free  nursery.  Also  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  We  ship  everywhere. 

Write  for  free  cotolog  NOWI 


WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties,  “True  to  Name”,  high 
quality.  Write  today  for  1958  FREE 
illustrated  catalogue,  planting  guide  and 
FREE  PLANT  OFFER.  JAMES  W. 
BRITTINGHAM.  40  OCEAN  CITY 
BLVD.,  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND. 


R  A  W  B  E  R  R I E  S 

r  .  . 

fflANtS 
TIlAf 
L£A.5t 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our  new 
virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun¬ 
dation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 

_  Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 

shrubs,  snaue  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


Let’s  Fertilize  Our  Fruitf  Trees 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-dIrect  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  efc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  -  B  Homer  City,  Pa.  I  Ui 


ROSES  Tsc 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


2-YEAR 
FIELD- 
GROWN 

Flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  shade  trees,  25e  up. 
Fruit  trees  low  as  20c.  Nuts,  blueberries,  strawberries. 
Grapes  lOe.  Dwarf  fruit  trees.  Quality  stock  can’t  be 
sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog  and  S2.00 
FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY 
COMPANY,  BOX  125,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  60  of  Latest  and 
Best  Varieties.  Write  for 
free  catalog  &  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

A 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1968  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties— best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evaror««n  Av«,/  Salisbury/  Maryland 


Whers  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Yout  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend* s  Name . 

R.  F.  D . Box 

Post  Office . 


Street  . . . 
. State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

leaf  nitrogen  levels  were  higher,  and 
trees  receiving  the  phosphorus  have 
since  produced  greater  yields  on  all 
three  plots.  If  the  leaves  and  soils 
of  a  pear  orchard  analyze  low  for 
phosphorus,  it  would  be  profitable 
to  apply  some.  This  is  not  known  to 
be  true  for  apples;  phosphorus  effects 
of  the  several  experiments  started  on 
apples  last  year  will  not  be  revealed 
on  the  trees  for  several  years.  If 
apple  orchards  analyze  low  in  leaf 
and  soil  phosphorus,  however,  appli¬ 
cation  of  20  or  more  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  mature  tree  might  well 
be  made  on  a  trial  basis. 

Boron  Is  a  Boon 

Many  New  York  apple  orchards 
are  susceptible  to  boron  deficiency, 
particularly  in  drought  years.  Liming 
programs  to  correct  soil  acidity  may 
increase  the  need  for  boron.  The 
most  prevalent  symptom  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  internal  cork;  a  dry,  brown 
area  develops  around  the  core  of  the 
fruit.  McIntosh  and  McIntosh-related 
varieties  often  have  much  loss,  and 
McIntosh  on  Mailing  II  is  particular¬ 
ly  susceptible.  External  corking  can 
also  occur;  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is 
cracked,  deformed  and  russetted. 
Early  maturing  varieties  seem  most 
susceptible. 

Boron  deficiency  is  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  to  control.  Fertilizer  borate  or 
agricultural  pentahydrate  borax  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  ring  just  within  the  spread 
of  the  branches  takes  care  of  it. 
Because  it  is  a  minor  element,  only  a 
few  ounces  every  third  year  are  need¬ 
ed.  Recently  the  use  of  sodium 
pentaborate  sprays  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Applied  annually  one  to  four 
weeks  after  petal  fall,  the  sprays  are 
at  the  rate  of  4.5  pounds  per  acre, 
viz.,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per 
100  gallons  at  525  gallons  of  spray 
per  acre.  Boron  is  the  only  minor  ele¬ 
ment  to  be  in  widespread  deficiency 
throughout  fruit  areas  of  New  York. 
A  few  orchards  do  show  symptoms  of 
iron  and  manganese  deficiency.  De¬ 
ciduous  fruit  trees  also  respond  to 
zinc,  copper  and  molybdenum,  but 
none  of  these  has  been  definitely 
diagnosed  as  deficient  in  New  York. 

The  Profit  Mulch 

Fruit  orchards  usually  respond 
favorably  to  supplemental  applica¬ 
tions  of  straw,  waste  hay,  sawdust, 
sewer  sludge,  corn  cobs,  and  other 
mulch  materials.  Only  those  materi¬ 
als  readily  available  and  which  can 
be  applied  cheaply  are  economic, 
however.  If  the  mulch  supply  is 
limited,  confine  its  use  to  the  weaker 
trees;  poorly  drained  and  heavily 
eroded  soils  show  great  response.  A 
mulch  such  as  straw  may  require 
extra  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  a  year  or 
so,  but  beware  of  a  build-up  of  soil 
nitrates,  excessive  vegetative  growth, 


and  reduced  fruit  color.  Mouse  and 
fire  problems  may  increase  with 
mulch. 

Nutrition  is  only  one  factor  of 
fruit-tree  vigor  and  productivity.  For 
success,  trees  must  be  freed  of  weed 
competition.  While  cultivation  or 
mulch  is  all  right  for  young  trees, 
old  apple  and  pear  trees  favor  sod 
or  sod  mulch  over  cultivation.  A  re¬ 
cent  experiment  on  sour  cherry  trees 
has  shown  the  advantage  of  weed 
sprays,  and  similar  responses  have 
been  noted  with  grapes.  Apparently 
all  that  is  desirable  is  that  weed  com¬ 
petition  be  eliminated.  Beyond  this, 
the  more  the  soil  is  disturbed  the  less 
beneficial  is  treatment.  Many  apple 
growers  mow  orchards  only  once  or 
twice  during  the  growing  season.  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  dry  seasons,  tree  vigor 
might  improve  if  the  land  were 
mowed  more  frequently.  Rotary-type 
mowers  now  available  are  ideal  for 
this. 

A  Pot-Pourri  of  Fertilizer  Facts 

Toxic  soil  residues  from  fertilizers 
and  sprays  must  be  avoided  where- 
ever  possible.  Some  of  our  fruit  soils 
seem  troubled  by  pathogenic  nema¬ 
todes  and,  while  we  know  very  little 
about  how  severe  the  problem  may 
be  or  what  control  measures  are  most 
effective,  it  is  a  matter  under  inten¬ 
sive  investigation.  Nutrient  uptake  is 
influenced  by  rootstock,  too,  and  a 
survey  of  western  New  York  sour 
cherry  orchards  showed  that  trees  on 
Mahaleb  rootstock  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  potassium  deficiency  than  are 
trees  on  Mazzard  stock.  A  number  of 
prune  growers  in  New  York  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  orchards 
because  of  an  incompatibility  which 
exists  between  Stanley  prune  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  Myrobalam  rootstock.  In 
choosing  rootstocks,  select  the  right 
rootstock  for  the  chosen  variety  on 
the  type  of  soil  available  for  planting. 
The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Geneva  has  a  wealth  of 
information  on  this. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . 7.50 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker . 7.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . ^ . 6.90 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . 6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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The  merits  or  not  in  a  fertilization  program  for  orchards  eventually  show 
up  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  actual  fruit.  The  wood  and  foliage  may  show 
symptoms  of  trouble,  but  it  is  the  apples  which  are  the  final  measure. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Future  for 

Most  dairymen  recognize  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  mechanical  advances 
have  made  their  work  more  enjoy¬ 
able  during  the  past  decade.  Bulk 
milk  tanks,  pipelines  milkers,  electric 
ventilators,  gutter  cleaners,  crop  ele¬ 
vators  and  other  pieces  of  equipment 
make  today’s  chores  a  pleasure  in 
comparison  to  former  years.  In  the 
gi’eat  trend  toward  doing  things  me¬ 
chanically,  easier  ways  of  feeding 
cows  have  not  been  neglected:  baled 
hay  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
loose  hay,  and  silo  unloaders,  hori¬ 
zontal  silos,  and  push-button  convey¬ 
ors  in  feed  bunks  now  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  man  with  less  physical 
effort  to  produce  twice  the  milk  he 
previously  did. 

But  What  About  Nutrition? 

In  comparison  to  this  marvelous 
mechanical  progress,  nutrition  for 
dairy  cows  has  advanced  but  little 
in  the  last  decade.  To  be  sure,  more 
dairymen  are  cutting  hay  earlier,  | 
and  new  varieties,  better  fertilization 
and  modern  harvesting  methods  have 
improved  quality  of  roughage.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  less  than  half 
of  the  dairymen  in  the  Northeast  are 
putting  up  what  can  reasonably  be 


Will  the  hay  rack  be  passe  by  1965? 


termed  high-quality  hay.  Despite 
steady  emphasis  on  better  roughages 
for  the  past  two  decades,  the  amount 
of  grain  fed  per  dairy  cow  in  the 
Northeast  last  year  was  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Increased  production  per 
cow  e.xplains  this  in  part,  yet  the 
grain  fed  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
stays  about  the  same  —  around  30 
pounds.  During  the  era,  meanwhile,  the 
pounds  of  laying  mash  required  to 
produce  a  dozen  eggs  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  six  to  four,  the  pounds 
of  feed  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork  from  400  to  300,  the 
pounds  of  broiler  ration  to  produce 
a  pound  of  meat  from  three  and  a 
half  to  two.  Why  has  efficiency  of 
dairy-cow  feeding  lagged? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Because 
it  takes  more  time  and  money  to 
conduct  feeding  experiments  with 
dairy  cows  than  with  other  classes 
of  stock,  progress  necessarily  comes 
more  slowly.  On  top  of  this,  we  have 
all  too  often  tried  to  measure  differ¬ 
ences  in  feeds  wdth  too  few  cows  of 
too  low  production  ability  over  too 
short  periods  of  time.  For  lack  of 
proper  tools  and  methods  of  investi¬ 
gation,  we  have  overlooked  many 
real  differences  in  feeds  and  feeding 
programs.  In  a  haste  to  get  answers, 
too,  w^e  have  tended  to  overlook  the 
long-term  effects  of  feeding  on  pro¬ 
duction,  reproduction  and  longevity. 
Too  long  have  some  clung  to  the 
philosophy  that  cheap  feed  makes 
low-cost  milk.  Many  dairymen  still 
think  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  feed  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
amount  and  cost  per  hundredweight 
of  milk.  Yardsticks  such  as  T.  D.  N. 
and  Net  Energy  for  evaluation  of 
feedstuflfs  have  definitely  been  use¬ 
ful;  but  they  need  reevaluation  for 
high  producing  cows  over  long 
periods  of  time. 

Hay  Brickets  by  1965 

Admitting  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
recognizing,  too,  the  shortcomings  of 
our  present-day  feeds  and  feeding, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  what  dairy  ra¬ 
tions  may  be  like  in  1965.  Agri¬ 
cultural  engineers  and  fai’m  equip¬ 
ment  companies  are  in  something  of 
a  race  to  perfect  a  practical  machine 
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Dairy  Feeding 

to  harvest,  dry  and  compress  hay  into 
coarse,  inch-size  cubes  that  will  re¬ 
tain  a  maximum  of  the  original  feed¬ 
ing  value.  A  mobile  machine  de¬ 
veloped  in  California  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  to  pellet  alfalfa  in  the 
field.  It  is  almost  certain  that  dairy¬ 
men  will  be  feeding  brickets  by  1965, 
and  probably  sooner.  Research  indi¬ 


cates  that  field  pelleting  is  possible 
with  pressures  of  about  4,000  pounds 
per  square  inch;  this  requires  only 
about  twice  the  power  needed  for 
field  baling.  The  forage  must  be 
coarsely  chopped  prior  to  pelleting. 
Finely  ground  hay  passes  through 
the  rumen  too  quickly;  less  acetic 
acid  is  produced,  and  there  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  drop  in  butterfat  test. 

Results  of  feeding  pelleted  rough- 
ages  to  beef  cattle  and  sheep  have 


been  startling.  Daily  gains  of  beef 
calves  have  been  more  than  twice  as 
great.  Yearling  steers  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  more  than  doubled 
gains  when  their  hay,  consisting  of 
one-third  alfalfa  and  two-thirds  timo¬ 
thy,  w'as  pelleted.  Feed  costs  on  the 
pellets  —  a  $10-per-ton  charge  was 
added  —  were  $3.73  less  per  100 
pounds  of  gain.  While  pelleting  of 
poor  quality  has  not  given  the  same 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


DEALERS' 

IN  NEW  YORK 


C.  A.  McDADE  CO.  Distributor 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 


AKRON . Ben  De  Young 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Co. 

ALTAMONT . Howard  L.  Gage 

AMSTERDAM . Florida  Implement  Co. 

ARCADE . Lawrence  J.  Romance 

AUBURN . Riester's  Farm  Machinery 

AVON . Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

BALDWINSVILLE . R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 

BATAVIA . Day  &  Perkins 

BOUCKVILLE . Parker  Brothers 

BROCKPORT . McCormick  Farm  Store 

CAMPBELL . Stowell  Implement  Co. 

CANTON . Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

CASTILE . Ralph  Fuller 

CH  ITTEN  ANGO. . .  .Chittenango  Farm  Supply 

CLINTON . Clinton  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

DEPOSIT . Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

DEPAUVILLE . Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DERUYTER . Cook’s  Sales  &  Service 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD . Bob's  Garage 

EAST  PALMYRA . J.  J.  O’Neal 

EDEN . N.  &  W.  Tractor  &  Farm  Supply 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . Wilmer  Nephew 

ELLICOTTVILLE . A.H.Wixson  Sales  &  Ser. 

FORESTVILLE . Howard  Farm  Store 

FREEVILLE . Wright’s  Tractor  Service 

GORHAM . Scoon  Farm  Supply 

HARPURSVILLE . E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son 

HENRIETTA . Monroe  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Son 

HORNEt-L . Thacher  Brothers 

HUDSON  FALLS . Northway  Equip.  Co. 

HUME . Ricketts  Implement  Store 

INTERLAKEN . Don  Betzler 

JAMESTOWN . Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 

JEFFERSONVILLE . Jeffersonville  Garage 

JOHNSON  CITY . Goodrich  Implement  Co. 

KING  FERRY . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

LA  FAYETTE. .  .Shanahan  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

LIVONIA  CENTER _ Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

LOWVILLE . Frank  Rupert 

MALONE . Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 

MARGARETSVILLE . Douglas  Kelly 

MEDINA . Earl  W.  Loades  &  Son 

MIDDLETOWN . Harold  Ayres 

MILLERSPORT . Harvey  H.  Pfenning 

NEWFIELD . Rudolph  Mazourek 

NEWPORT . Sanford  &  Teal 

NICHOLS . Thetga  Farm  Supply 

NORWICH . Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

ONEONTA . Joseph  Swantak 

POUGHKEEPSIE . Lane  Farm  Supply 

PRATTSBURG . Harold  Putnam 

RANDOLPH . Farm  &  Home  Store 

RED  HOOK . Keil  Farm  Supply 

REMSEN . Williams  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

RICHFIELD  SPGS. .  .D.R.  Springer,  Sons,\lnc. 

SALEM . Salem  Farm  Supply 

SCHAGHTICOKE . Norman  Allen 

SHERBURNE . Sherburne  Farm  Supply 

STAMFORD . A.  W.  Demarest  &  Sons 

WADHAMS . Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

WESTFIELD . Willits-Larson  Farm  Supply 

WESTFORD . L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 

WHITNEY  POINT. .H.  A.  Penningroth  &.  Son 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ADDISON . Miller  Motor  Mart 

ALUM  BANK . James  H.  Egolf 

ANSELMA . Nevin  N.  Myer 

BEAVERTOWN . Super  Service  Garage 

BECHTELSVILLE. ..  .Conrad  Weiser  Agency 

BEDFORD . East  End  Tractor  Sales 

BERNVILLE . Stanley  A.  Klopp 

BERWICK . Huntington  Farm  Equipment 

BIGLERVILLE . Wolff's  Farm  Supply 

BLAIRSVILLE . Blairsville  Farm  Service 

BLOOMSBURG . M.  P.  Whitenight  &  Son 

BOSWELL . Yoders  Garage 

BURGETTSTOWN  .  .  Burgettstown  Fm.  Supply 

BUTLER . Wick  Implement  Store 

CANTON . Morgan  Farm  Equipment 

CARLISLE . Ernest  W.  Shover 

CENTERPORT.  .  . Shollenberger  Farm  Supply 

CHADDS  FORD . Harry  Pyle  &  Son 

CHAMBERSBURG . Lester  Culler 

CLARION . Rice  Implement  Store 

CORAOPOLIS . Scott  Brothers 

CURWENSVILLE . Sandri  Supply  Co. 

DAVIDSBURG . George  N.  Gross,  Inc. 

DOYLESTOWN . Paul  W.  Histand  Co. 

DU  BOIS . E.  D.  Reitz  Implement  Store 

EBENSBURG. .  .Cambria  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

EIGHTY  FOUR . Fields  Implement  Store 

ELIZABETH . Scholl  Tractor  Sales 

EMLENTON . L.  L.  Neely  &  Sons 

EVANS  CITY . Randolph  R.  Burr 

FACTORYVILLE . Trail  Implement  Co. 

FLEETWOOD . A,  P.  Merkel  Company 

GREENSBURG . Shaffer  Implement  Co. 

GREENSBURG . Wilpen  Equipment  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ..D.  R.  Thompson  Farm  Supply 

HANOVER . W.  L.  Sterner 

HARRISBURG. .  .Agricultural  Machinery  Co. 

HERMINIE . Labuda  Farm  Service 

HONEY  GROVE . Norman  D.  Clark 

INDIANA . Elkin  Farm  Equipment 

JOHNSTOWN . E.  L.  Hoffman  Imp.  Store 

KANE . Gausman's  Garage 

kittanning . White’s  Farm  Supply 

KNOXVILLE . Burr  W.  Robbins 

LANCASTER . L  H.  Brubaker 

LEBANON . Krcider  Farm  Supply 

LEWISBURG . Campbell’s  Mills 

LIGONIER . Ligonier  Sales 

MALVERN . Malvern  Farm  Supply 

MANCHESTER . Beshore  &  Koller 

MARTINSBURG . W.  M.  Burchfield 

MCKEAN . Plack  &  Crandall 

MEADVILLE.  ..  .Crawford  Co.  Implement  Co. 

MERCER . J.  R.  Moore  Farm  Supply 

MILL  HALL . Dotterer  Brothers 

MILLVILLE . Frank  Bartlow  Supply 


and  feed  field  fresh  June  Pastures  all  winter  long 


Protein  is  the  heart  of  your 
hay  .  .  .  condition  with  a 
Cunningham  and  you  save  up 
to  90%  of  nature’s  natural 
supply  of  protein-carotene. 
You'll  see  the  difference  in  mid¬ 
winter  feeding . . .  Cunningham 
conditioned  hay  is  sweet 
smelling,  rich  green  in  color, 
soft,  palatable  .  .  .  and  protein- 
packed  just  as  it  was  in  the 
field.  It's  complete  feed  , . . 
without  supplements. 


Why  should  you  buy  a  Cunnings 
ham  ?  Because  it’s  the  World’s 
Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 
.  .  .  with  more  years  of 
proven  performance,  in  more 
areas,  for  more  profit  minded 
farmers  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  Remember, 
Cunningham  conditioned.hay  is 
“barn  ready’’  50%  to  80% 
faster  than  unconditioned 
hay  . .  .  before  the  leaves 
become  dry,  brittle  and  drop 
off  in  the  field. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


o 


hay  conditioner 


Swath  level  '‘‘'sweeping  action"  conditions 
your  hay  by  crimping  .  .  .  not  by  crushing 
or  squeezing.  See  your  Cunningham  dealer 
now  .  .  .  you'll  be  feeding  June  Pastures 
next  winter. 


Send  me  your  FREE  i 
full  color  booklet^  “June  ' 
Pastures  In  January."  I 


NAME _ 

ST.  OR  R.  R _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC. 
GILLETTE  ST.,  LA  CROSSE,  14,  WIS. 


MILROY . Aumiller  Sales  &  Service 

MONTROSE . Montrose  Tractor  Sales 

MT.  JOY . J.  B.  Hostetter  &  Son 

MT.  RLE ASANT. . Mt.  Pleasant  Implement  Co. 

MUNCY . Harvey  Corson 

N.  BETHLEHEM  ..  .Shaffer  &  Smith  Imp.  Sales 

NEW  BLOOMFIELD . H.  W.  Keller 

NEW  BRIGHTON . The  Farmers  Store 

NEW  CASTLE.  .  McCormick  Farm  Equip.  Store 
NEW  FREEDOM  ..  .Schuchart  Implement  Co. 
NEW  HOLLAND.  ..  .Snavely's  Farm  Service 

NEW  PARK . C.  H.  Manifold,  Inc. 

OIL  CITY . Slye  Farm  Implement  Store 

ORANGEVILLE . Neil  S.  Harrison,  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FURNACE .. Johnston  Bros. 

PHILIPSBURG . Hartle  Brothers 

PORT  ALLEGANY . M.  L.  Nelson 

PUNXSUTAWNEY . Bence  V.  Emrich 

QUARRYVILLE . Grumelli  Farm  Service 

REBERSBURG . D.ehl  &  Yearick 

RICHLAND _ Lebanon  Valley  Implement  Co. 

SANDY  LAKE _ Sandy  Lake  Implement  Co. 

SELINSGROVE . M.  C.  Bonawitz 

SLIPPERY  ROCK....Hohmann  Farm  Supply 


SMOKE  RUN . Lewis  Farm  Supply 

SOMERSET . Cochran  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

SPRINGS . Miller  Brothers 

SUGAR  GROVE ...  Sugar  Grove  Farm  Supply 

SWEET  VALLEY . Charles  H.  Long 

TARENTU M  . . . . L.  L.  Hepler  Implement  Store 

THORNDALE . Lamb’s  Farm  Machinery 

TITUSVILLE . Day  &  Sanford 

TOWER  CITY . Tallman  Brothers 

TURBOTVILLE . Cooper’s  Hardware 

UNION  CITY . McCrillis  Farm  Supply 

WAYNESBURG. .  .J.  F.  Patterson  Fm.  Supply 

WELLSBORO . C.  A.  Penny 

WESCOSVILLE . Lehigh  Farm  Bureau 

WEST  GROVE . J.  A.  Connell 

WEST  WILLOW . Herr’s  Implement  Store 

WILLI  AMSPORT.  .Snyder’s  Fm.  Supply  Store 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN . Beckman  Brothers 

*  If  your  community  is  not  listed,  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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MYERS  MIGHTY-MITE  KIT— 6  GPM  Du-All 
Pomp,  30-300  pounds  pressure.  Complete 
with  all -brass  nozzle  head,  a  pressure 
gauge,  pressure  regulating  relief  valve  and 
mounting  bracket. 


Easy  to  mount  on  any  tractor,  the  Mighty- 
Mite  provides  effective  spray  cover  over 
a  52'  swath.  Eliminates  handling  a  clumsy 
boam  yet  delivers  all  the  benefits  of  boom 
spraying. 


MYERS  GUN  KIT— Includes  Du-AI!  6  GPM 


pump,  pressure  gauge,  relief  valve  and 
mounting  bracket  plus  Myers  high  pressure 
gun  and  25'  discharge  hose. 


In  coops,  barns  and  other  buildings,  the 
Du-All  and  gun  come  in  handy  for  con¬ 
trolling  flies  and  other  pests. 


Keeps  livestock  free  of  profit-robbing  para¬ 
sites.  The  Do-All  delivers  the  pressure  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  pesticide  penetration. 


A  Myers  PTO  gun  sprayer  offords  more 
then  ample  capacity  and  pressure  for 
spraying  even  tall  trees.  Ideol  for  spraying 
anywhere  your  tractor  goes. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  MYERS  SPRAYER  DEALER 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3803  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Kitchener,  Canada 


When  you  write  ad-vertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  :  I 


CRYSTOL 


f'onds  Clcor 

ffevents  AJ|ae 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


SPRAY  Low-Cost  Magic  Circle 
kepellerit.  Creoles  bomcode 
ogoinst  Deer  Also  Beavers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  ond  Raccoons 
irt  some  coses. 

Odor  nol  offensive  fo  humons. 

BUY  NOW!  Locally,  Of  order  direct  from 
Stale  College  Laborolories,  Stale  College.  Po. 


New 


Repellent 
Avo’loble 
Write  for  tnfo. 


PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES*  P,OBcx492,  Slate  College,  Po. 


Use  now  to  prevent  growth  of  summer  algae. 
Also  destroys  odors  and  slime-forming  bac¬ 
teria.  Keeps  water  sanitary  and  sparkling 
clear  for  clean,  healthy  swimming.  Harmless 
to  crops  and  non-toxic  to  some  game  fish 
when  used  as  directed.  This  odorless  liquid 
is  economical  too  —  1  gal.  treats  a  50,000  gal. 
pond  and  a  single  application  is  effective 
for  weeks. 

Try  Crystol  once  and  see 
results!  Send  coupon  today 
for  trial  offer. 

READING  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
READING,  PENNA. 


Reading  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  658  S.  7th  St.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Yes!  Send  me,  postpaid,  1  gal.  trial  supply 
of  Crvstol.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 
for  $6.95. 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS... 

P.  O . . .  STATE . . . 


{1  GAL.  only 
$6.95  ppd. 


WAR  sumvs 


7<>OnM46IN£l  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  VALUES 
X^-NOW  SELLING  FOR  PENNIES!! 


iUTplus  items  for  Korn©,  for.m^  garoge 
emd  shop . .  •  going  for  pennies  on  Ihe  dollar!  AIJ 
built  to  government's  highest  stondords 
mochiner/.  geot  »educefs>  pumps,  boot^,  oriOtdry 
poge-  offer  pogo  ol  tremendous  borggins, 

SEC  rOR  YOURSCIF:  Send  for  this  big  cafotoQ 
ond  see  for  yours.eKi  See  poges  of  surprising  borv 
goins.  See  items  that  ^osf  tne  gover'nmenV  thousonds 
of  dollars  going  (or  poefcet  change.  Act  now.  Cosh 
on  government  surplus.  Send  10c  for  your  copy, 
KARL  ORT,  Dept.  RN-3  THOMASVILLE,  PA.  , 


3 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  lor  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  SalUbury,  Maryland 
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Training  Delicious  Apple  Trees 


Fruit  growers  who  have  difficulty 
in  training  Delicious  apple  trees  so 
that  they  will  have  wide  crotch 
angles  and  spreading  branches  will 
be  interested  in  new  methods  being 
used  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Devel¬ 
oped  through  research  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  they  are  based  on 
the  discovery  that  the  kind  of  growth 
an  apple  tree  makes  is  controlled 
largely  by  a  chemical  hormone  that 
occurs  naturally. 

Produced  in  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots,  this  hormone  moves  down  the 
tree  through  the  bark.  When  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  reaches  a  develop¬ 
ing  young  branch  it  causes  the  branch 
to  form  a  wide  crotch  angle  with  the 
trunk.  If  little  or  no  hormone  reach¬ 
es  the  young  branch,  it  forms  a 
narrow  crotch.  In  young  apple  trees, 
the  amount  of  hormone  is  what  de¬ 
termines  whether  the  branches  are 
going  to  have  wide  or  narrow  angles 
and  whether  the  tree  will  have  a 
spreading  habit  or  will  grow  upright 
and  narrow.  Fruit  growers  know  that 
these  are  important  matters  in  train¬ 
ing  of  trees.  They  want  the  wide¬ 
angled,  spreading  type  of  tree  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  its  fruit  closer  to  the 
ground,  is  easier  to  prune,  pick,  and 
spray,  and  its  apples  color  better. 

Suppose  you  are  starting  with  a 
year-old,  unbranched  apple  tree 


out  with  wide  crotch  angles  and 
spreading  branches  may  not  stay  that 
way.  As  the  tree  grows  older  the 
branches  crowd  inward  towards  the 
trunk  and  the  crotch  angles  grow 
narrower.  By  the  time  the  tree  reach¬ 
es  bearing  age  it  might  be  quite 
upright  even  though  it  had  a  good, 
spreading  habit  the  first  year.  This 
presents  another  problem  in  training. 
But  it  is  a  problem  that  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  change  in  pruning  prac¬ 
tices  after  the  first  year.  It  has 
been  customary  in  the  first  winter 
pruning,  after  the  young  tree  has 
made  a  year  of  growth,  to  select  a 
few  good  branches  for  leaders.  All 
or  most  of  the  other  branches  have 
been  I'emoved.  These  are  exactly  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  narrowing  of 
the  crotches  and  inward  growth  of 
the  leaders.  In  the  new  method,  none 
of  the  branches  between  the  leaders 
is  removed.  Instead,  they  all  are  cut 
back  severely  in  the  first  dormant 
pruning.  They  are  shortened  by  half 
their  length,  or  to  12  inches,  which¬ 
ever  is  less.  They  will  branch  the 
following  Summer  and  produce  a 
considerable  leaf  area  near  the  trunk 
and  between  the  leaders.  From  then 
on,  this  growth  between  the  leaders 
is  cut  back  severely  every  Winter, 
never  leaving  more  than  20  to  24 
inches  after  pruning.  Because  the 


The  Delicious  apple  tree  at  the  left  is  ready  for  its  delayed  heading 
at  the  lower  arrow.  A  cut  was  made  at  the  top  arrow  when  the  tree  was 
planted.  In  the  middle  is  a  six-year-old  Delicious  on  which  no  branches  were 
allowed  to  grow  between  leaders.  The  same-age  one  at  right  shows  spread¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  new  pruning  method. 


known  as  a  whip.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  head  this  back  at  planting  to 
a  height  of  30  or  36  inches.  The  first 
bud  below  the  cut  will  be  free  -from 
the  control  because  there  are  no 
leaves  or  shoots  above  it  to  produce 
the  hormone.  So  it  will  produce  a 
branch  that  will  grow  almost  straight 
up.  Because  very  little  hormone  is 
produced  directly  above  them,  too, 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  buds 
from  the  top  also  will  grow  into  very 
narrow-angled,  upright  branches.  The 
result  is  a  cluster  of  four  upright 
branches,  which  because  of  their  fav¬ 
orable  position  at  the  top  of  the 
young  tree,  make  a  vigorous  growth 
that  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  lower 
limbs.  A  compound  crotch  is  formed 
which  is  mechanically  weak  because 
of  its  narrow  angles.  It  is  especially 
subject  to  winter  injury. 

Branches  that  develop  below  the 
top  four  have  wider  angles  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  leaf  area 
above  them  to  produce  the  crotch- 
widening  hormone.  The  lowest  bran¬ 
ches  on  the  tree,  receiving  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  hormone  from  above, 
will  usually  have  the  widest  angles. 

In  the  new  method  of  training 
developed  in  the  West  and  known  as 
delayed  heading,  the  whip  is  cut  back 
at  planting  time  to  a  point  six  inches 
higher  than  usual.  When  the  new 
shoots  are  at  least  four  inches  long 
the  extra  six  inches  of  trunk  is  re¬ 
moved.  This  gets  rid  of  the  narrow¬ 
angled,  upper  shoots.  The  wide-angled, 
spreading  branches  just  below  this 
second  cut  become  the  top  branches 
of  the  young  tree.  This  system  of 
delayed  heading  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  a  number  of  years  in 
many  Idaho  and  Washington  orchards. 

Unfortunately,  a  tree  that  starts 
leaders  are  not  cut  back,  they  outgrow 


the  heavily  pruned  branches  and  form 
the  framework  of  the  tree. 

The  number  of  leaders  selected  is 
a  matter  of  personal  preference.  Us¬ 
ually  there  are  four  or  more.  In  the 
new  system  developed  in  Idaho  one 
additional,  but  temporary,  leader  is 
left  above  the  others.  This  temporary 
limb  helps  to  keep  the  lower  ones 
spread  out.  It  is  pruned  severely  each 
Winter  to  keep  it  smaller  than  the 
permanent  ones. 

After  the  tree  has  borne  its  first 
full  crop,  the  temporary  leader  at 
the  top  and  all  of  the  growth  between 
the  leaders  that  has  been  pruned 
severely  each  Winter  are  removed. 
They  have  served  their  purpose.  They 
have  kept  the  leaders  from  closing 
in  towards  the  trunk.  From  then  on 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  will  serve  this 
purpose. 

These  new  training  methods  were 
developed  through  experiments  with 
the  Delicious  variety,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  difficult  to  train.  The 
methods  should  be  helpful  also  with 
other  upright  varieties  that  develop 
crotch  angles.  They  would  be  of  less 
value  with  varieties  like  Jonathan 
which  have  a  naturally  spreading 
habit  of  growth.  Leif  Verner 


Prices  at  the  farm  for  Long  Island 
potatoes  last  year  ranged  from  $1.25 
for  Cobblers  late  in  July  to  $2.00  per 
hundredweight  for  Katahdin-Chippe- 
was  November  through  January.  Some 
70  per  cent  of  the  Island’s  50,000 
acres  of  potatoes  were  Katahdins; 
about  three-quarters  of  the  crop  was 
irrigated.  Prices  in  1956  ranged  from 
$1.25  to  $3.75  per  hundredweight. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Litterhugging  — 
Countryside  Spoiler 


A  few  months  ago  my  partner  and  I 
were  looking  over  a  small  timber 
lot  about  three  miles  outside  of  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  the  principal  city  in  this  area. 
We  had  to  cross  another  piece  of 
property  in  order  to  get  to  the  Rock 
City  highway,  sometimes  known  as 
the  scenic  route.  In  the  course  of 
our  business  he  and  I  have  been  in 
hundreds  of  sylvan  spots,  attractive 
and  otherwise,  but  each  of  was  struck 
with  the  thought  that  a  little  glen 
we  came  upon  here  was  just  about  as 
ideal,  just  about  as  downright  lovely, 
a  place  as  we  had  ever  visited.  A 
gentle  slope  from  both  ways  to  a  small, 
happy  creek  was  shaded,  not  too 
thickly,  with  a  60-year-old  stand  of 
ash,  cherry,  beech  and  soft  maple, 
thrifty,  straight  and  tall.  Woodsman 
or  bank  clerk  would  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  beauty. 

Suddenly  our  sensibilities  were 
jarred  by  the  stench  of  spoiling  gar¬ 
bage  as  we  came  upon  a  bend  in 
the  creek,  choked  with  tin  cans,  old 
furniture  and  about  everything 
abominable  that  human  beings  can 
cast  off.  The  place  was  alive  with 
rats — big,  grey,  well-fed  fellows,  citi¬ 
zens  of  long  standing. 

Due  to  increasing  population,  the 
city’s  garbage  disposal  system  is  in¬ 
adequate.  Then,  too,  this  was  off 
on  a  secluded  side  road  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  police.  It  hui'ts  nobody’s 
feelings;  nobody  ever  goes  down 
there.  But  it  does  pollute  all  the 
water  between  the  dump  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Besides  being  an  ideal 
incubator  for  flies  and  rats,  that 


contamination  spot  could  start  an 
epidemic  in  Ohio  or  Mississippi. 

The  owner  does  not  complain,  so 
why  should  I  be  concerned?  The  own¬ 
er  of  the  site  is  an  oil  company, 
naturally  an  absentee,  and  it  does 
not  stand  guard  over  the  property. 
The  nice  spring  across  the  road  is 
the  property  of  a  family  who  live 
500  miles  away.  Those  poor  owners 
have  been  robbed  of  real  value  by 
their  fellow  Americans  just  as  surely 
as  if  it  had  been  done  by  bandits. 

What  sort  of  person  is  it  who  dumps 
trash  on  his  neighbor’s  property  when 
he  is  not  there  to  protest?  How 
does  a  mind  work  that  prompts  a 
householder  to  kick  his  week’s  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  garbage  out  on  a  state 
road  at  night  while  travelling  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed?  (I  witnessed  that 
last  Winter.)  Must  New  York  be  a 
police  state  to  keep  her  countryside 
as  lovely  as  that  of  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania?  Signs  along  their  roads 
warn  of  dire  consequences  for  litter- 
bugging. 

Tourists  of  other  States  may  envy  | 
us  as  they  drive  over  our  scenic  f 
routes  in  Spring  and  Fall.  But  let 
us  hope  they  do  not  wander  down 
our  side  roads.  A  garbage  dump 
be  a  sample  of  the  scenery  they 
would  see. 

I  recall  the  story  of  Circe,  the 
enchantress  of  old,  who  transformed 
all  sailors  who  visited  her  isle  into 
shoats.  If  they  had  been  dumping 
garbage,  their  punishment,  I  feel, 
was  far,  far  too  mild. 

New  York  Ralph  R.  Chambers 


This  repelling  pile  of  rubbish  defiles  one  of  New  York's  loveliest  glades. 
Placed  there  by  unthinking  persons  or  real  vandals,  it’s  a  blight  on  the 

area,  the  State  —  and  on  America. 


On-the-Farm  Vacations 


Taking  in  paying  guests  in  Summer 
is  a  sideline  that  several  hundred 
farmers  throughout  the  nation  find 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasant.  There 
is  great  demand  by  vacationing  city 
folks  for  a  simple  life  far  from  steamy 
pavements.  For  eight  years,  a  New 
York  firm  has  been  bringing  together 
farmers  willing  to  take  in  vacation¬ 
ers  and  city  dwellers  looking  for  a 
farm  vacation. 

There  is  room  for  more  guest  farms 
in  this  rapidly-growing  program,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company.  “Spare  rooms 
and  a  sense  of  hospitality  offer  the 
keys  to  a  lucrative  farm-guest  busi¬ 
ness,”  it  says.  Extra  summer-vaca¬ 
tion  income  may  be  further  increased 
by  catering  to  hunters,  ski  groups, 
camera  fans  and  week-enders  who 
turn  to  the  country  in  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  for  sports  and  recreation. 

Farm  people  who  participate  gen¬ 
erally  enjoy  meeting  the  people  and 
making  new  friends.  Meals  at  the 
guest  farms  are  served  family-style, 
so  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences.  One 
farmer  writes,  “  We  have  had  very 
fine  guests.  Since  our  lives  are  so 
busy  and  we  cannot  get  out  much 
to  meet  people,  this  affords  a  real  op- 
“p^qrtunity  to  broaden  our  cultural 
lif^ 

The^ity  people  find  farm  life, 
March 


home-cooked  food  and  a  chance  to 
observe  and  even  take  part  in  out¬ 
door  chores  an  excellent  antidote 
for  indoor  work  and  city  tensions. 
The  rate,  which  is  usually  $35  to 
$40  a  w'eek  for  adults  and  $20  to  $25 
for  children,  includes  comfortable 
rooms  and  three  meals  a  day.  The 
plan  is  especially  attractive  for  fam¬ 
ilies  who  like  vacations  together  in 
a  place  where  there  is  d  variety  of 
wholesome  and  interesting  activities 
for  both  grownups  and  children. 

Descriptions  in  the  farm-vacation 
booklet  indicate  the  location  and 
type  of  farm,  whether  or  not  children 
are  welcome  alone  or  with  parents,  i 
accommodations  available  and  some¬ 
thing  about  life  on  the  farm.  They 
also  tell  what  recreational  facilities 
are  available  on  the  farm  and  nearby. 

To  be  considered  for  the  farm-guest 
program,  a  farm  must  have  a  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  house  with  two 
or  more  bedrooms  in  which  four  or 
more  guests  may  be  accomodated. 
Electricity  and  modern  indoor  plumb¬ 
ing  are  required.  Besides  the  three 
family-style  meals  a  day,  picnics, 
snacks,  “coffee  anytime”,  and  “cookie 
jar  always  full”  are  added  attractions. 
New  farms  wishing  to  join  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  inspected  so  they  may  be 
personally  i-ecommended. 


'a  11*1*1*1  rwi  'tt 

conveniracK, 


psys  off  all  around  th?  farm 


Dirty  face,  dirty  clothes  or  dirty  dishes, 

it  takes  full  faucet  force  to  make 

them  clean  again.  Depend  on  a 

Myers  Ejecto  Pump  for 

all  the  water  and  pres- 

sure  you  need  for  speed-  ^ 

ier  housekeeping.  )Vb- 


Watering  stops  take  less  time 
when  there  is  a  Myers  Submers¬ 
ible  delivering  full  faucet  force 
with  capacities  to  12,000 
gallons  per  hour.  I 


Lvna 


In  case  of  fire  you  can  depend  on  a 
Myers  Submersible  to  supply  plus- 
pressure  and  capacity  to  battle  the 
blaze  effectively.  When  it’s  time  to 
replace  an  old  pump 
or  add  an  extra  one,  /iw  ~ 

see  your  Myers 
dealer  first. 


Submersible 
Pump  for  4" 
and  6"  wells 
>5  to  15 
horsepower 


Myers 


THE  F.E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3803  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


Cutting  Tools  for  weeds,  brush,  briars.  Light,  easy 
to  use  Save  your  back  in  farrn  and  garden.  Razor  sharp, 
safe  FREE  FARM-GARDEN  FOLDER 
$3.50  up 


OLEY|503PA. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  lultatile  ter  metal  or  wooa.  perteet 
eonditie*.  packed  In  live-gallon  tteei  eana.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  S6.00  per  5  gal.  caa. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


The  ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER 


McKee  Bros.  Limited, 
Box  117, 

Wampsville,  New  York, 
Phone:  Oneida  617-M 


John  P.  Halpin  &  Sons, 
West  Henrietta  Rd., 
Henrietta  New  York 
Phone:  240-R 


Tom  Donly, 

King  Ferry,  New  York 
Phone:  Poplar  Ridge  2181 


McKEE 

SHREDDER-HARVESTER 

brings  your  hay  in 
at  Vs  the  cost 

of  the  baler  method! 


Actual  figures  prove  the  McKee 
Shredder-Harvester  takes  hay  from 
windrow  to  barn  at  a  cost  of  97  cents 
per  ton  —  as  against  S2.54  per  ton 
for  baler  method.  (Labor  at  $1.00 
per  hr.  for  both  methods). 


Handle  hay,  straw,  grass  silage  and 
corn  silage  EASILY  by  yourself! 
SAVE  the  high  cost  of  extra  help. 
Go  right  ahead  when  the  time  is  right 
and  put  in  as  many  as  20  tons  per 
day!  That’s  what  other  farmers  are 
doing  with  the  new  McKee  Shredder- 
Harvester!  Get  ALL  the  money-saving 
facts  NOW! 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Those  Awful  Relations! 

A  FEW  years  ago  someone  observed  that 
agriculture’s  chief  problem  was  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  This  was  perplexing.  For  one 
thing,  we  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  For 
another,  we  could  think  of  many  down-to-earth 
problems  that  seemed  a  lot  more  important  — 
price,  for  instance,  or  costs,  or  individual 
purchases  and  sales  by  farmers. 

The  air  is  finally  beginning  to  clear  and  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  that  the  public  relations 
of  agriculture  is  a  chief  problem  —  because  of 
the  work  of  self-appointed  promoters.  Now 
comes  the  Agricultural  Relations  Council, 
claiming  some  94  members,  with  a  3y4-page 
account  of,  among  other  things,  the  “comedy, 
confusion  and  competition”  of  the  nation’s 
farm  program  and  the  indications  that  “Con¬ 
gress  and  Joe  Public  are  about  to  throw  in 
the  towel  on  the  so-called  farm  problem.”  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  Council’s  first  piece 
of  handiwork,  although  it  boasts  a  five-year 
existence. 

The  Council’s  new  president  is  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
he  replaces  the  chief  publicist  for  the  nation’s 
fertilizer  manufacturers.  On  the  Council’s 
board  are  employees  of  feed  manufacturers,  a 
chain  grocery  store,  and  the  advertising  trade, 
plus  one  man  who  is  listed  merely  as  being 
from  New  York.  The  ^secretary-treasurer  is 
public  relations  manager  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council.  The  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
National  Grange  are  completely  outweighed  on 
the  board;  the  National  Farmers  Union  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  representation. 

This  kind  of  public  relations  is  a  farm  prob¬ 
lem  because  it  is  bad  public  relations.  Based  on 
non-information  and  misinformation,  it  gener¬ 
ates  consumer  antagonism  against  farmers  and 
farming  at  the  very  time  when  a  full  under¬ 
standing  is  essential.  This  propaganda  must 
therefore  be  overcome  by  correct  information. 
The  farm  story  is  worth  telling,  and  worth  sell¬ 
ing.  But  neither  will  be  accomplished  by  in¬ 
dustrial  interests  who  pose  in  the  clothes  of 
farmers. 


From  Broilers  to  Hogs 

ITH  vertical  integration  such  an  astound¬ 
ing  “success”  in  the  broiler  industry  — 
if  by  success  is  meant  uncontrolled  production, 
business  is  now  looking  into  the  possibilities  of 
integrating  swine  producers. 

In  this  regard,  the  recent  observations  by 
the  USDA’s  Farm  Economics  Research  Division 
are  worth  keeping  in  mind.  Contract  farming, 
it  is  said,  can  be  “one  of  the  most  significant 
current  developments  in  agriculture.”  *  *  *“but 
its  ultimate  effects  on  farm  incomes  and  the 
welfare  of  farm  people  remain  to  be  seen.” 
*  *  *  “Up  to  now,  contract  farming  has  not 
altered  the  traditional  dependence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  on  family  labor  and  this  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  be  the  case.  But  production 
contracts  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
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role  of  the  family  farm-worker.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  contracting  farmer  may  become 
essentially  a  piece-rate  wage  worker.  Such  a 
development  would  probably  be  accompanied 
by  increased  efforts  of  contract  farmers  to  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  bargaining  associatio-ns.” 

If  the  farmer  becomes  a  wage  worker,  his 
bargaining  association  automatically  becomes 
a  union — an  end  result  that  may  not  set  well 
either  on  the  shoulders  of  farmers  or  of  pro¬ 
cessors  and  feed  companies. 

The  alternative  is  voluntary  integration  by 
farmers  themselves  through  their  own  coopera¬ 
tives.  This  is  what  the  Fletcher  Self-Help  Plan 
envisages  in  the  egg  business,  and  the  producer 
support  for  this  program  —  among  those  with 
vision  and  courage  —  has  been  wholehearted. 
Perhaps  the  hog  farmer  should  think  along 
the  same  line. 


Price  or  Market,  or  Both? 

At  this  time  it  might  be  well  to  recall  the 
million-dollar  promises  made  last  year  by 
the  propagandists  for  a  comprehensive  federal 
milk  order  in  the  New  York  -  New  Jersey  mar¬ 
keting  area.  Now,  with  the  first  blush  off  the 
rose,  the  bloom  is  nowhere  as  near  fresh  or 
abundant  as  was  first  prophesied. 

If  we  give  the  comprehensive  order  credit 
for  all  the  price  increases  and  blame  it  for 
the  current  drop  —  which  in  either  case  is 
not  wholly  fair,  we  find  that  from  an  early  high 
of  63  cents  above  the  previous  year’s  price 
(this  was  in  September),  this  plus  figure  drop¬ 
ped  first  to  52,  then  to  33,  then  25,  and  to  10 
cents  for  January.  Nothing  more  than  10  cents, 
if  that  much,  is  promised  for  February  and 
March  and,  if  the  dairy  price  supports  are  drop¬ 
ped  to  75  per  cent  of  parity  on  April  1,  one 
dairy  cooperative  predicts  below-1957  prices 
for  the  balance  of  the  six-month  period. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  say 
“I  told  you  so.”  But  it  is  pertinent  to  observe 
that  the  main  function  of  a  federal  milk  order 
remains  what  it  has  always  been;  not  producer 
pricing,  but  orderly  marketing.  For  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  latter  only,  a  federal 
order  is  equivalent  to  utopia.  But  if  price  also 
is  desired  —  a  price  fair  to  the  producer,  then 
one  must  look  further  than  a  federal  order, 
particularly  when  it  provides  for  a  market 
pool  and  stifles  competition  between  markets. 


Highways  or  Buy-Ways 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  on  the  question 
of  billboard  advertising  along  the  planned 
interstate  highway  system  that  will  be  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  A  bill  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress  that  would  place 
the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

Greater  federal  supervision  may  not  be  the 
most  desirable  goal  but,  as  between  two  evils, 
there  is  little  choice.  The  alternative  would  be 


New  England's  Winter  Pastures 

HIS  Winter,  New  England’s  Green 
Pastures  program  went  into  the  barns 
to  see  how  well  dairy  farmers  were  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  roughage  they  raised  last  Summer. 
Judgment  was  based  on  storage  of  hay 
and  silage,  feeding  methods,  herd  manage¬ 
ment,  and  efficiency  of  milk  production 
during  this  tie-up  time  of  the  year. 

The  winner  of  the  1958  contest  is  Donald 
E.  Lewis  of  Woodstock,  Vt.  On  100  tons  of 
“leafy  green”  hay  and  almost  150  of  corn 
and  grass  silage,  his  29  Jerseys  average 
13,274  pounds  of  four-per-cent-milk-equiva- 
lent  apiece.  Recently  separated  from  the 
armed  services,  Lewis  is  cited  especially  for 
“economical  use  of  machinery.” 

Francis  E.  Plumb  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  took 
second  Green  Pastures  award,  and  J.  A. 
and  A.  J.  Malnati  of  Ashley  Falls,  Mass., 
third.  Winners  in  the  other  States  were: 
Rhode  Island  —  Rich-wal  Farms,  Exeter; 
Connecticut  —  Leon  and  Michael  Szajda, 
Lebanon;  and  Maine  —  Chester  Johnson, 
Kittery. 


to  besmirch  the  •ountryside  with  every  variety 
of  cheap  billboard  advertising  that  will  neces¬ 
sarily  distract  the  driver’s  attention  and  add  a 
real  hazard  to  highway  safety.  That  billboards 
aid  in  lessening  highway  hypnosis  is  effectively 
countered  by  the  results  on  the  New  York 
State  Thruway  on  which  the  careful  design  and 
wise  location  perform  this  anti-hypnosis  func¬ 
tion  with  eminent  success. 

Commercialism  has  its  place,  but  let  us  try 
to  keep  our  super-highways  as  near  to  nature’s 
plan  as  possible  —  and  as  safe  as  possible. 


— and  Litterbugging,  Too 

ON  this  same  subject  of  highway  appearance, 
the  anti-litter  bill,  now  before  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  is  worthy  of  prompt 
enactment  into  law.  Sponsored  by  Senator 
Robert  McEwen  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  the 
bill  seeks  to  subject  violators  —  those  who 
throw  or  drop  bottles,  cans  or  containers  along 
highways  —  to  a  $50  fine  or  15  days  in  jail,  or 
both,  for  a  first  conviction,  $100  fine  or  45  days 
in  jail  for  a  second  offense,  and  $250  or  90 
days  for  a  third. 

Some  of  the  best  reasons  we  know  of  why 
this  anti-litter  bill  should  be  passed  are  set 
forth  clearly  and  courageously  in  Mr.  Ralph 
Chambers’  report  in  page  15  of  this  issue. 


March  Is  Egg  Month 

^pHE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  gover- 
nors,  state  departments  of  agriculture, 
poultry  organizations  and  egg  merchandisers 
are  so  strongly  behind  promotion  of  eggs  this 
March  —  National  Egg  Month  —  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  poultryman  may  wonder  what  on  earth 
more  he  can  do.  National  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  programs  might  suggest  that,  once  he 
has  contributed  to  the  financial  support  of  poul¬ 
try  organizations  and  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  all  has  been  done. 

But  it  has  not. 

There  is  need  for  intensive  local  promotion 
of  eggs.  The  poultryman  or  his  wife  can  write 
a  reasoned,  informative  letter  to  the  local  news¬ 
paper  on  the  nutritional  worth  of  eggs.  He  can 
appear  on  the  local  radio  station  with  10 
minutes  of  talk  on  the  production  of  quality 
eggs,  on  their  marketing  and  on  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  their  use.  Why  not  take 
time  to  bring  eggs’  tasty  message  to  the  local 
high  schools?  Today  is  the  day  for  Mrs.  Poul¬ 
tryman  to  get  her  favorite  egg  recipes  off  to 
the  local  editor;  let  the  people  know  the  su¬ 
perior  flavor  of  slow-cooked  eggs.  For  retailers, 
March  is  an  appropriate  time  to  include  nu¬ 
tritional  facts  and  egg  recipes  in  each  carton. 
Why  not  make  a  point  of  promoting  eggs,  too, 
whenever  in  conversation  with  each  retail 
customer?  Can  she  not  use  another  dozen? 
She  and  her  family  will  actually  appreciate  and 
benefit  from  your  effort. 

March  is  National  Egg  Month.  Let  us  make 
the  most  of  it  —  all  of  us,  organizations  and 
individuals. 


Selection  of  Field  Crop  Seed 

The  information  presented  in  the  field  crop 
article  on  page  3  of  this  issue  should  be 
of  both  interest  and  value  to  practical  farmers. 
From  it  one  gets  a  sense  of  great  progressive¬ 
ness  in  crop  production,  and  he  obtains  de¬ 
pendable  suggestions  as  to  which  field  crop  va¬ 
rieties  may  serve  his  purposes  most  prosper¬ 
ously.  Selection  of  seed  is  as  important  a  de¬ 
cision  as  a  farmer  makes  in  the  entire  year.  It 
is  a  bad  mistake  to  put  in  any  annual  that  will 
not  thrive  and  yield  well  on  an  individual  farm, 
and  the  error  is  compounded  with  biennial  and 
perennial  crops.  Selection  of  seed  should  be 
made  only  in  the  light  of  all  the  information, 
analysis  and  forethought  that  a  farmer  can 
obtain  and  provide. 

In  following  issues.  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
will  publish  northeast  recommendations  on 
actual  placement  and  poundage  of  field  crop 
seeds  and  on  fertilization  of  them  and  the  soil. 


“The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  shall 
be  glad  for  them;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice, 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.”  —  Isaiah  34:17. 

“For  a  Better-Read,  Better-Informed  Amerioj^ 
—  National  Library  Week,  March  16-22. 
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Corn  for  silage  returns  ^32  more 
income  per  acre  with  AGRICO 


'/  got  3  tons  more  silage  corn  per  acre 
with  AGRICO  in  a  side-by-side  comparison/ 

says  W.  H.  Cochrane  of  Durham,  New  York 


I  HAD  been  using  a  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  other  than  agrico  on  my 
corn  for  a  number  of  years  with 
fairly  good  results,”  says  W.  H. 
Cochrane  of  Durham,  Greene 
County,  New  York.  “But  last  year 
I  decided  to  see  if  agrico  really 
had  the  extra  crop-feeding  effi¬ 
ciency  I  had  heard  about. 

“So  I  ran  a  side-by-side  compari¬ 
son  and  fertilized  part  of  one  of  my 
most  uniform  corn  fields  with  400 
pounds  of  AGRICO  FOR  CORN  5-10-10 
per  acre.  Alongside,  I  used  the  other 
brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  at  the 
same  rate. 


“At  silo  filling  time,  I  harvested 
representative  rows  from  each  side 
of  the  field  and  found  that  the  corn 
fertilized  with  agrico  yielded  16}^ 
tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre,  which 
was  nearly  334  more  tons  per  acre 
than  I  harvested  from  the  other 
side  of  the  field.  Also,  the  agrico- 
fertilized  area  produced  a  greater 
number  of  heavier  ears.  Figuring 
the  value  of  silage  corn  at  $10  a 
ton,  I  got  $32.50  more  income  per 
acre  by  using  agrico. 

“This  comparison  has  convinced 
me  that  agrico  is  the  brand  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  for  top  crop  yields.” 


In  a  side-by-side  fertilizer  comparison  on  corn  for  silage,  W.  H.  Cochrane 
of  Durham,  New  York  got  $32.50  more  income  per  acre  with  AGRICO. 


Oat  crop  yields  17  more  bushels 

I  FOUND  out  that  AGRICO  has  the  plant 
feeding  efficiency  to  produce  higher 
oat  yields,”  says  Kenneth  G.  Bryan  of 
Fabius,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 

“It  all  started  when  I  decided  to  run  a 
side-by-side  fertilizer  comparison  while 
seeding  oats.  I  fertilized  one  side  of  a 
field  with  agrico  and  the  other  side  with 
another  brand  of  fertilizer  of  the  same 
analysis  at  the  same  rate.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  field  was 
the  same, 

“At  harvest  time  I  carefully  checked 
yields  from  both  sides  of  the  field.  The  agrico  area  produced  763^ 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  and  the  area  with  the  other  fertihzer  yielded 
only  593^  bushels  per  acre.  At  64  cents  a  bushel  for  oats,  and  after 
deducting  the  39  cents  more  per  acre  that  agrico  cost  to  use,  the 
extra  17  bushels  returned  $10.49  more  profit  per  acre. 

“Higher  profits  like  that  proved  to  me  that  agrico  fertilizer  is  a 
good  investment  on  my  farm.” 


AGRICO  topdressed  wheat  wins 

1AST  year  I  wanted  to  find  out  just  how 
j  much  extra  profit  I  could  get  by  top¬ 
dressing  wheat  with  agrico,”  says  Arthur 
Badman  of  Mora  via ,  Cayuga  County ,  N .  Y. 

“So  in  early  Spring,  I  topdressed  one- 
third  of  my  wheat  field  with  200  pounds 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  per 
acre.  On  another  third  of  the  field  I  top- 
dressed  with  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  I  left  the  rest  of  the  field 
without  topdressing. 

“I  checked  yields  carefully  at  harvest 
and  found  that  the  AGRico-fertilized 
wheat  produced  5034  bushels  per  acre.  That’s  seven  more  bushels 
per  acre  than  I  got  from  the  area  topdressed  with  nitrogen  alone  and 
1034  more  bushels  than  I  got  from  the  area  without  topdressing. 

‘  Figuring  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel,  and  deducting  the  extra  cost  to 
use  AGRICO,  I  made  $11.95  more  profit  per  acre  with  agrico — a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer— than  with  nitrogen  alone.  And  I  made  $14.45  more 
profit  per  acre  with  agrico  than  with  no  topdressing  at  all.” 


Kenneth  G.  Bryan  with  Ken¬ 
neth  Jr.,  and  daughter,  Linda 


Arthur  Badman  of  Moravia, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York 


You,  ioo,  can  increase  your  crop  yield  and  profit 
with  AGRICO® — the  fertilizer  with  a  brand  specially 
formulated  for  each  major  crop  arid  crop-producing 
area.  And  you  can  depend  on  the  Agrico  Soil  Service 
to  test  your  soil  and  make  sound  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations.  Contact  your  nearby  Agrico  agent  today. 


American 

Agricultural 


Com  pany 


SALES  OFFICES 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 
Carteret,  N.  J. 


Warch  15,  1958 
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Cuts  curing  time  in  half !  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
— dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable. 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES:  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS  — SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today ! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  5262,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators  '. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


AIRTIGHT!  PRESSURE-TIGHT  I 
ACID-RESISTANT!  HEAVY-DUTY! 

Unadilla  dowellecl,  wood 
stave  silos  are  great  for  grass. 
The  Unadilla  has  new,  extra 
heavy,  patented  front  lugs  to 
hold  greater  silage  loads.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  steel  dowels  knit  staves 
into  one  sturdy  unit.  Wood  is 
not  affected  by  silage  juices. 
Now  your  Unadilla  can  be  fac¬ 
tory -creosoted  for  even  longer 
life.  Creosote  forms  a  permanent 
exterior  finish.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C-328,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


BY  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


Put  '^Chains” 


on  your  cows  i 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee, 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat  Off, 


Fairdale  Farms  Ayrshires  graze  on  good  pastures  with  Bennington, 
Monument  in  background.  The  Vermont  Station  suggests  that  cows  need 
some  1,400  pounds  of  hay  to  supplement  the  summertime  feed  most 

pastures  provide. 

THE  RUFAL  NEW  YORKEK 


Prevent  slips  and  falls  with  Barn  Calcite 

You  can  help  prevent  profit-wrecking  animal  injuries  caused  by 
slipping,  when  you  spread  a  thin  layer  of  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid 
Barn  Calcite  on  your  dairy  barn  floor.  With  Barn  Calcite  you 
put  ''chains”  on  your  cows,  give  them  firm  footing,  prevent 
nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  flow. 

Barn  Calcite  also  helps  you  keep  your  barn  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  increases  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  manure. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite! 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  J. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Web’s  patented  design — based 
on  principles  of  natural  support 
— has  brought  relief  to  thousands. 
Satisfaction  —  or  purchase  price 
refunded.  Write  for  free  book! 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R.315  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


airying  is  definitely  the  major 
livestock  enterprise  in  Ver 
mont,  and  state  experiment 
station  workers  at  Burling¬ 
ton  accordingly  devote  most 
of  their  efforts  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  dairy  farmers.  With 
some  300,000  head,  Vermont  has  the 
most  milk  cows  of  any  New  England 
State. 

“Good”  vs.  “Poor”  Hay 

Investigations  into  the  effect  of 
different  grades  of  hay  on  mineral 
and  vitamin  needs  of  dairy  animals 
have  recently  been  concluded  by 
Professors  H.  B.  Ellenberger,  J.  A. 
Newlander  and  C.  H.  Jones.  The 
“poor”  hay  used  was  cut  about  a 
month  later  from  the  same  fields 
as  the  “good”  hay,  and  it  was  usually 
damaged  by  rain.  The  average  comp¬ 
osition  of  the  two  hays  was:  crude 
fiber — good  hay  29  per  cent,  poor 
hay  31  per  cent;  digestible  crude 
protein — good  four  per  cent,  poor 
two;  total  digestible  nutrients — good 
52,  poor  44;  calcium — good  .46,  poor 
.48;  phosphorus — good  .19  per  cent, 
poor  .14  per  cent;  carotene  per  gram 
— good  24  micrograms,  and  poor  13. 
The  hay  was  timothy,  with  some 
mixed  grasses  and  a  little  alfalfa. 
Results  showed  that  calves,  heifers, 
and  cows  should  be  fed  both  rough- 
age  and  grain  at  a  reasonable  level 
and  that  simple  concentrate  mixtures 
are  satisfactory  when  adjusted  to  bal¬ 
ance  protein,  starches  and  fat.  The 
animals  did  not  need  calcium  or 
phosphorus  supplements  on  either 
the  good  or  the  poor  hay;  each  group 
grew  normally  and  produced  and 
reproduced  satisfactorily.  The  grain 
they  received  contained  considerable 
amounts  of  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
however. 

The  grain  mixture  for  the  animals 
as  baby  calves  consisted  of  22.5  per 
cent  each  of  ground  or  cracked  corn, 
crushed  or  ground  oats,  and  wheat 
and  25  per  cent  skimmilk  powder; 
plus  one  per  cent  salt.  Each  calf  had 
all  it  would  eat  up  to  a  maximum  of 
four  pounds  daily,  plus  milk.  From 
four  months  to  a  year,  the  calves’ 
grain  mixture  was  three  parts  each 
of  corn  meal,  ground  oats,  and  wheat 
bran,  and  one  part  of  linseed  oil  meal. 
One  per  cent  salt  was  again  added, 
and,  as  from  the  start,  the  animals 
had  free  access  to  salt  bricks. 

When  the  heifers  reached  a  year 
of  age,  their  grain  ration  was  changed 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  three 
parts  corn  meal,  one  ground  oats, 
two  wheat  bran,  one  linseed  oil  meal, 
41-per-cent-protein  cottonseed  meal, 
plus  the  one  per  cent  salt.  Now  the 
rate  of  grain  feeding  was  limited  to 
two  pounds  per  head  daily.  Calves 
had  access  to  chopped  hay  several 


times  a  day  after  the  first  two  weeks, 
and  thereafter  they  had  all  they  could 
consume.  Corn  an(i  grass  silage  were 
provided  after  the  calves  reached 
six  months  of  age,  an  y'^^rage  of  five 
pounds  per  head  daily.  Tnib  was  fven- 
tually  increased  to  at  least  three 
pounds  per  hundred  of  body  weight. 
A  primary  lesson  the  experiments  is 
that  when  calves  and  cows  are  fed 
early  cut,  good  quality  hay,  vitamin 
A  and  D  supplements  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  late  cut,  poor  quality 
hay  is  used, 'nowever,  supplementa¬ 
tions  are  very  desirable. 

What’s  Worth  Doing  — 

If  a  calf  is  worth  raising  at  all,  it 
is  worth  raising  well;  and  Professors 
W.  A.  Dodge  and  Robert  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  of  the  Vermont  Station  say 
that  to  supply  replacements  for  a 
dairy  herd  of  50  milking  cows,  at 
least  15  heifer  calves  must  be  raised 
each  year.  Raising  replacement  rath¬ 
er  than  buying  them  lessens  danger 
of  bringing  disease  into  the  herd, 
they  emphasize,  and  it  also  allows 
a  dairyman  to  improve  hi?  b«^)’d  by 
rigid  selection.  To  raise  a  calf  success¬ 
fully  they  suggest  these  nine  points  of 
husbandry:  (1)  Give  the  pregnant  cow 
good  roughage;  she  should  have  at 
least  a  six-week  dry  period.  (2) 
Feed  the  cow  grain  to  bring 
her  into  good  condition  at  calving. 
On  good  pasture,  no  extra  feed 
is  needed,  but  if  the  pasture  is  poor 
or  sparse,  some  gocd  silage  or  hay, 
or  both,  should  be  provided.  In  the 
barn  season,  a  dry  cow  getting  two  to 
four  pounds  of  grain  a  day  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  cost  by  con¬ 
sequent  increased  production,  and 
her  calf  will  be  off  to  a  good  start. 
(3)  In  Winter,  provide  a  clean,  disin¬ 
fected,  well  bedded  stall  or  pen  for 
calving;  in  v/arm  weather,  pasture  is 
ideal.  (4)  Be  on  hand  at  calving  to 
see  that  all  goes  well.  But  do  not  as¬ 
sist  the  cow  or  calf  unless  necessary. 
Call  the  veterinariaiL  if  serious  trou¬ 
ble  should  develop.  If  the  calf  does 
not  breathe  well,  wipe  mucus  from 
its  nose  and  mouth  and  use  artificial 
respiration.  Paint  the  calf’s  navel 
cord  with  tincture  of  iodine.  (5)  Let 
the  calf  nurse  but,  if  it  is  getting 
too  much  milk  and  scouring,  milk 
the  dam  out.  Avoid  too  much  milk; 
a  total  of  five  to  six  pounds  fed  fre¬ 
quently  through  the  day  is  enough 
(luring  the  first  two  weeks.  After  the 
calf  is  through  with  nursing,  warm 
the  milk  to  loo  degrees  by  ther¬ 
mometer;  use  only  clean  utensils. 
(6)  Keep  a  close  check  on  the  calf, 
and  take  note  of  excessive  drowsi¬ 
ness,  rough  hair  coat,  scours,  and 
listlessness.  One  out  of  every  five 
dairy  calves  dies  before  it  reaches 
four  weeks  of  age.  Scours  account  for 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


RUPTURE  RELIEF 

GUARANTEED! 


Vermont  —  Great  Dairy  State 

hay  has  high  mineral- vitamin 
value  .  .  .  30  calves  per  100  cows  •  •  . 
only  five  pounds  of  14 -per -cent  grain. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd 


OO 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom>  Sre^dlag 


% 


Phone  4]7 


'^FARIVILANDS’' 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Webster  Tilton 


‘TfllNK  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


»» 


WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  — 
For  more  information  on  Angus  contact' 
PROFESSOR  JOHN  I.  MILLER, 

Secretary  New  York  Angus  Association 
WING  HALL.  Cornell  University,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE'  8-2224 


ANGUS 


#-«  IV  u  u  o  "I  !■ 

Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  purl 
Scotch  breeding.  Request  folder  and  data 
WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 
■ -  WANTED  ~ 

40  to  50  STEERS,  500  POUND  AVERAGE 

For  delivery  March  15  or  later.  Quote  price  to-  — 
C.  P.  ERLENBACH.  GHENT,  NEW  YORK 
PHONE,  JW  EEKENDS  ONLY,  CHatham  8-8120 

3  Young  Angus  Bulls  3 

Sired  by  a  Champion  Ton  Bull  by  Homeplace  Eileen- 
mert  999-35,  fwice  International  Champion,  also  a  few 
females. _ C.  C.  TAYLOR.  LAWTONS,  N  Y 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIKES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSH  IRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

ANDY’S  KOllVIEW  YORKSHIRES 

CHOICE  IRISH  and  SCOTTISH,  FALL  BOARS 
and  GILTS  FROM  LARGE  LITTERS 
E.  W.  ANDRESS,  R.  D.  I,  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 
Quincy  Quality  Yorkshires:  Registered  Breeding  Stock, 
selected  for  herd  improvement:  service  boars,  fall  boars 
bred  gilts.  Alfred  Fauver,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 

-  BERKSHIRE  FIVE  STAR  FUTURITY  _ 

SHOW  8:00  A.  M  •  SALE  1:30  P.  M. 

KENTON,  OHIO 

BEST  30  Boars  and  30  Open  Gills  from  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Ohio  to  sell. 

For  information  write  —  FRANCIS  HELBERT, 
Sales  Manager.  R.  3,  LOUDONVILLE,  OHIO 

Pearson’s  Yorkshire  Sale 

Production  Selected  Herd.  BRED  SOWS  BRED 
GILTS,  FALL  BOARS.  Year  Old  BOAR.  Also  Pro¬ 
duction  Rated  Herd  Sire  two  years  old.  All  foundation 
f  I  information  upon  request. 

J.  Lincoln  PEARSON,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire^ 

DOGS 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

PUPPIES:  Pure  White,  Fine  Pets? 

albert  lasher, 

136  EAST  STATE  ST.,  _GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  PUG  PUPPIES 


A  ly  fwu  rwrrico  ■ 

roK'r-SL  Repistered,  Fawn  Color,  $35  and  Up. 
ERNEST  BRENON,  Rt.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 


AKC  Registered.  Champion  Sired.  Good  Hunting  and 
Shew  Stock.  JOHN  MCGOVERN. 

147, _ PURDYS  STATION,  NEW  YORK 

f'EGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 

r.-'L  from  real  heel  driving  parents;  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 
Exfra  for  Registration  Papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collie* 
make  work  easier  for  the 
tarmer.  They  gather  and  J 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hog* 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

route  I.  BOX  224 

libertyville,  ill. 

^  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

u,AiT°2l  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 

DJXCHSHUNOS 

For  over  50  years.  Puppies  $35  either  sex.  A.  K.  C. 
registered,  vaccinated,  wormed.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
sound,  healthy  animal.  Ship  anywhere. 

Pnipri-  CLARK,  STRABANA,  FARM 
RUUTE  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PENNA. 


Swine  Sale  at  Sir  William 
Farm 

At  Sir  William  Farm’s  1958  Winter 
Sale,  held  February  1  in  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y.,  33  Berkshire  females  averaged 
$190.15.  Sir  William’s  Prestegemere 
Nina,  bred  to  High  Regard— 1957 
National  Champion  Berkshire  boar, 
was  top  selling  Berkshire  gilt.  She 
was  purchased  by  Milo  Wolrab,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa,  at  $370.  The  top  selling 
Yorkshire  gilt,  Druncannon  Dainty 
Girl,  went  to  Warren  Danckel,  Glid- 
den,  Iowa,  for  $315.  This  offering, 
bred  to  Donaghanie  Crusader  13th, 
led  a  Yorkshire  offering  of  30  females 
which  averaged  $194. 

Breeders  prominent  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  swine  industry  and  representing 
15  states  witnessed  the  sale  of  76 
outstanding  lots  by  auctioneers  Keith 
Goode,  Lacona,  Iowa,  and  Russ  Hurl- 
burt.  Bliss,  N.  Y.  Also  attending  were 
Willard  Britton,  secretary,  American 
Berkshire  Assn.,  and  Wilbur  Plager, 
secretary,  American  Yorkshire  Assn. 
Sales  Manager  Lew  Nichols,  Webster 
City,  Iowa,  was  ably  assisted  by  Fritz 
Eisenhard  of  the  N.  Y.  State  York¬ 
shire  Assn.,  and  Martin  Gannon,  form¬ 
er  secretary,  American  Yorkshire 
Assn. 

A  recent  addition  to  Sir  William 
Farm’s  management  program  has 
been  the  introduction  of  all-metal 
farrowing  crates  which  Rudy  Oswald, 
swine  manager,  states  “have  reducec 
pig  losses  and  has  enabled  us  to 
carry  on  a  more  efficiently  controllec 
farrowing  program.”  J.  B.  McDaniel 

25th  Birthday  for  UMP 

Some  350  dairy  farmers  attended 
the  25th  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey 
in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  on  March  3. 
Among  the  important  issues  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  business  session  were 
State  and  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders,  taxes,  and  water— a  topic 
made  vital  to  the  interests  of  dairy¬ 
men  by  the  experiences  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  disastrous  drought. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  was  Dr.  Charles  J.  Blanford,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  N.  Y.  -  N.  J.  Feder¬ 
al  Milk  Order.  Dr.  Blanford  explained 
in  detail  some  of  the  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Order  which  affect  New 
Jersey  dairy  farmers.  He  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  average  blend  dairy 
price  paid  to  New  Jersey  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
would  be  equal  to,  or  slightly  higher 
than,  the  average  blend  price  they 
received  during  the  corresponding 
1957  period. 


R^.RMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES:  AKC  Reg.  Pure 

u  u'o..'®®  colored,  pedigreed.  Reasonable.  ROBERT 
H-  H.  SNYDER,  R.  D.  2,  NAZARETH,  PENNA. 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex- 

,  ,1 -  pensively  with  this  new  exclt- 

Repair  Kit.”  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
"Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
Mch  u  ,  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
on.tA  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  Ofl  AQ 

postpaid  Money  back  guarantee . ^Z.SlQ 

repair  company.  Dept.  N-2 
M47  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 

jaffrey  pump 

AUTOMATIC  CELLAR  DRAIN 
Used  by  Building  Contractors  and  Home 
Owners.  Buy  Direct  and  Save. 
THE  ONLY  BALL  BEARING 
MOTOR  AT  THE  PRICE 

$39.95  I  Year  Warranty 

F.  0.  B.  Against  Workmanship 

io’vERLOAD  PROTECTION. 

alum,  housing,  bronze  impeller. 

OILITE  BEARINGS. 

Write  for  Folder  on  our  line  of  pumps 
without  obligation. 

PRICED  RIGHT  FOR  THE  JOB 
ru«o.„  -IAFFREY  tool  CORP. 

_  CHARLONNE  ST.,  JAFFREY,  N.  H. 

I  Porta-Mow  Hay  Dryer 

a  ®.2-cent  postcard  and  get  information  on 

hantliiAo "e'v  hay  drying  system.  Capable  of 
drviiin  m  a  season  for  Vs  the  cost  of  other 

ttiatirn  *^®.*ems.  and  it’s  portable,  too.  For  full  infor- 
write:  OTTO  PIRITZ,  PETERSBURG,  N.  Y.- 

Will  service  AND  REPAIRS  — 

Silns  Move  Used  Rihstone,  Concrete,  Stave 

PAR.  ".rite  to  —  B.  A.  FISHER.  P.  0.  BOX  79. 
"n^UISE,  LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


15,  1958 


South  Jersey  Milk  Prices 

At  a  public  hearing  in  Trenton, 
N.  J,,  called  by  the  Office  of  Milk 
Industry,  testimony  was  heard  in  re¬ 
spect  of  Class  I  pricing  in  the  coming 
months  in  South  Jersey. 

Interstate  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive  proposed  that  the  Class  I  price 
for  3.5  per  cent  milk  be  reduced  from 
the  present  $6.27  per  cwt.  to  $5.87 
on  April  1,  and  to  $5.47  on  May  1, 
then  raised  on  July  1  back  to  $5.87. 

The  South  Jersey  Milk  Dealers 
Assn,  recommends  an  immediate  80- 
cent  drop  to  $5.47,  and  no  later  than 
April  1. 

Thomas  L.  Lawrence,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  United  Milk  Producers  Co¬ 
operative,  cautioned  that  any  price 
reduction  should  be  limited  to  40 
cents  per  cwt.  and  that,  if  this  re¬ 
duction  were  put  into  effect  this 
Spring,  the  price  be  restored  to  the 
current  $6.27  level  by  July  1. 

More  Jonuory  Milk 
Prices 

Because  of  snow-blocked  mail  pick¬ 
ups  and  deliveries  last  month,  three 
January  milk  price  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  after  we  went  to  press;  They 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Co-op  daii’y.  .$5.45  $.1159 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.91  .1044 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.754  .1011 


r 


In  the  £a>st  as  everywhere 


•  •  • 


are  the  beef  breed  built  on  bulls 


f  ASTERN  auctions  are  writing  a  new  page  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  Hereford  breed.  They  are  demonstrating 
the  brisk  demand  by  commercial  cattlemen  for  Hereford 
bulls.  They  realize  that  through  Herefords,  improvement 
will  progress  more  rapidly  than  with  any  other  breed. 

These  commercial  producers  are  fast  recognizing  that 
quiet,  gentle  Herefords  produce  quality  beef  faster,  are 
much  easier  to  handle,  and  they  bring  two  or  three  cents 
a  pound  more  in  the  market  place. 

In  the  fast-growing,  quality-conscious  beef  industry 
of  the  East  —  more  and  more  practical  cowmen  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  Herefords.  They  know  they’re  the  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  of  Profit  —  the  beef  breed  built  on  bulls. 

Whifeface  Bulletin 

The  first  20  calves  from  a  $300  bull  cut  his  cost  to  $15  per 
calf.  By  the  second  and  third  years’  calf  crop,  you  can  just 
about  write  off  his  cost  to  you.  And,  of  course,  this  doesn’t 
take  into  account  the  extra  added  quality  he  will  put  in  your 
herd.  A  good  Hereford  bull  can  be  the  most  important  suc¬ 
cess  factor  in  your  cattle  operation. 

the  AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  11  —  HEREFORD  DRIVE  —  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ’ 


Free  booklet  .  .  .  "herefords  top  them  all  ..."  a 

colorful  booklet  that  tells  why  Herefords  are  Grand  Champions 
of  Profit.  Send  name  and  address,  today  to  M.  D.  Lacy,  Sec¬ 
retary,  New  York  Hereford  Association,  Ithaca,  New  York.* 


More  calves  . . .  more  pounds  . . .  more  profits 


RABBITS 

_ mhii-f 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  RaisersNeededto  Meet  the 
Tremendous  Demand  for  MEAT-FUR— 
LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK. 

i  Know  the  Facts  '‘SUing^S”' 

„  — ,  andCare.Markets.Etc. 

lift'  I  Flos  Balfetin.  26  C.nta.  We  Are  Association 

AMERICAN  Dannrr  7®“  «<art  n'oAtT 

AwaKicAW  RABBIT  ASS’W.,  38  ARBA  Blits.,  Piusburch,  Penoa. 


WANTED:  BABY  RABBITS  Also  Large  Whites.' 
Attention  Pet  Shops:  Write  for  your  Easter  Bunnies 
LIVINGSTON  RABBITRY,  LIVINGSTON,  N.  y’ 
Telephone  Claverack  7331 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


BELGIAN  STUD  COLTS:  One  3-year 

SORRELS  and  ROANS. 

DWIGHT  SHIRK,  R.  2,  RICH  WOOD,  OHIO 


„  PONY:  TWO  YEAR  DARK  BROWN  FILLY  — 

Welsh  mare,  sired  by  registered 
bhetlana.  Quiet,  green  broken,  excellent  pony 
hunter  conformation,  breedinci  nrosnect 
HELEN  JOHNSON,  ’  R.  D.  7,  “gReSuRG.  PA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


miiiiLii- 

Most  Profitable  Cows 


Bis  Milkers  •  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
^Good  Grazers  •  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
90  Sl-,  Brandon^  Vt 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BEST  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
Yearling  Ewes,  Ewes  with  Lambs,  and  Yearling 
Rams  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE.  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm  Located  5  Miles  North  of  Lancaster  on  U.S.  222 


S  new  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  SALE  S 

^  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS,  West  Springfield,  Mass  S 

•  SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1958  J 

•  — •  SELLING  HORNED  AND  POLLED  HEREFORDS  —  • 

^  5  Bulls  —  Ready  For  Service  38  Open  And  Bred  Females  ? 

2  For  Catalogs  —  'Write:  9 

.^ROBERT  B.  BRUCE,  Sale  Manager,  SHELBURNE,  VERMONT? 
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A. 


mu  ton  fARMEnS 


“Ambassadors  in  Blue  Jeans”  from 
New  York  who  will  visit  foreign  farm 
families  this  Summer  in  the  IFYE 
program  are  Mary  Morgan,  Linwood, 
Livingston  Co.,  who  is  going  to  Chile; 
Marjorie  Dunn,  Hornell,  Steuben 
Co.;  John  Porter,  Baldwinsville,  Onon¬ 
daga  Co.,  to  Spain;  Paul  Wiley,  John- 
sonville,  Rensselaer  Co.,  to  Peru;  and 
Dale  Bell,  Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  to 
Argentina.  Since  establishment  of 
the  farm  youth  program  10  years 
ago,  23  young  New  York  farm  men 
and  women  have  lived  with  farm 
families  in  21  nations.  New  York 
farmers  have  been  hosts  to  41  boys 
and  girls  from  27  countries;  this  year, 
11  will  visit  New  York. 


Dean  Hoffer,  18-year-old  “state 
star  farmer  of  Pennsylvania”,  so  well 
invested  profits  from  the  poultry, 
sheep  and  hay  projects  he  started 
in  ninth  grade  that  today,  with  a  herd 


of  49  purebred  dairy  cattle,  he  has 
a  net  worth  in  excess  of  $14,000.  Past 
pi'esident  of  Manheim  High  School 
FFA  Chapter  and  a  winner  of  public¬ 
speaking  contests.  Dean  this  year  is 
in  full  charge  at  the  home  farm  of 
150  acres  of  hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley  and  pasture.  Son  of  Lancaster 
County’s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffer, 
Dean  has  capitalized  well  on  the  train¬ 
ing  and  income  his  early  FFA  years 
provided. 

Pennsylvania’s  “star  dairy  farmer”, 
Richard  L.  Foster  of  Carlton,  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  also  has  done  very  well  with 
his  early  investment  in  study,  work 
and  animals.  Borrowing  money  when 
a  freshman  in  high  school  to  pur¬ 
chase  three  cows,  he  bred  and 
bought  until  today  his  herd  numbers 
30  Holsteins.  He  has  some  Hereford 
beef  cattle,  too,  and  a  fine  herd  of 
Hampshire  swine.  Also  a  producer  of 
potatoes  and  poultry,  Richard  last 


Summer  purchased  a  half-interest  in 
the  family  farm  and  equipment;  to¬ 
day  his  net  worth  is  some  $11,000, 
all  accrued  from  “future”  farming. 


Richard  Baright,  19,  New  York 
State’s  4-H  champion  Guernsey  boy, 
has  done  well  with  cattle,  too.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  single  registered  Guernsey 
calf  10  years  ago,  he  has  built  a  herd 
of  13  while  selling  an  equal  number 
of  calves.  An  accomplished  Guernsey 
showman  and  judge,  Richard  has  won 
some  165  prize  ribbons;  his  cows’ 
production  is  above  400  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Clif¬ 
ford  Baright,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess 
Co.,  Richard  is  versatile  in  his  farm 
interests  and  achievements:  his  poul¬ 
try,  sheep  and  forestry  projects  have 
succeeded,  and  he  has  promoted  4-H 
farming  through  radio  talks  and 
newspaper  stories. 

Phyllis  Hotaling,  Cato,  Cayuga  Co., 
the  N.  Y.  champion  Ayrshire  girl 
started  about  10  years  ago  in  dairy¬ 
ing  with  a  single  calf.  Today  she  has 
a  herd  of  26,  21  of  her  own  breeding. 
Since  beginning  her  project,  she  has 


NEED  FEED? 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  IS  YOUR  ANSWER 


High  milk  production  depends  on  more  than 
good  bloodlines— a  proper  feeding  program  using 
proven  dairy  rations  is  of  prime  importance.  Mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farmers  have  successfully  fed  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  since  1935,  for  its  high  carbohydrate 
value  and  proven  total  digestible  nutrient  (T.D.N.) 
content.  Morrison’s  figures  list  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
T.D.N.  content  at  74.9  percent.  The  same  tabula¬ 
tion  rates  Beet  Pulp  T.D.N.  content  at  67.8  percent 
and  Ground  Oats  T.D.N.  content  at  67.5  percent. 

Controlled  feeding  tests  have  recently  shown 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains  important  trace  ele¬ 
ments  that  aid  in  skeletal  development  plus  proven 
milk  stimulating  factors. 


A  highly  palatable  feed,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is 
made  from  the  dried,  pressed  peel  and  pulp  of 
fresh  citrus  fruit.  Fed  as  a  bulky  carbohydrate 
concentrate,  it  can  replace  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  grain  requirements. 

Dairymen  ,also  approve  the  ease  with  which 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  can  be  fed  in  its  dry  form, 
requiring  no  special  equipment  for  handling  or 
storing.  Furthermore,  stored  Citrus  Pulp  retains 
its  quality  flavor  and  ready  acceptability  by  cows. 

For  sustained  high  milk  production,  investigate 
the  proven  “Sunshine  Feed”,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 
For  complete  information  write  — 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  ond  feeding  ioa 
structions.  Write  to: 


&ciWy  P.O.  BOX  1459  ♦  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 

SUKSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 

REPRODUCTION  OF  ANIMAU  ILLUSTRATION,  SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING,  AVAILABLE  ON  REQUEST  AT  NO  CHARGE 


sold  37  bull  calves  and  several  cows 
and  heifers.  In  how  short  a  time  can 
be  built  the  beginnings  of  fine  dairy 
herds — and  work  and  income  for  life! 


A  special  note  is  of  interest  in  the 
New  Jersey  report  about  Mary  Ann 
Zimmerer’s  triumph  at  this  Winter’s 
4-H  Baby  Beef  Sale  at  Trenton.  Her 
grand  champion  Hereford  steer, 
Mickey,  who  weighed  1,015  pounds, 
did  sell  at  $1.10  per  pound  to  Howard 
Johnson  Restaurants  and  the  purpose 
of  this  purchase  is  understandable. 
But  Butterball,  her  I’eserve  Hereford 
champion,  sold  at  38  cents  to  the 
Garden  State  Dairy  Goat  Association! 
Mary,  14,  lives  in  Freehold.  The  re¬ 
serve  champion  of  the  entire  show. 


These  young  New  York  farmers  won 
recent  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  contests:  (l.-r.)  James  Shep¬ 
ard,  Elba,  variety  trials;  Donald 
Heinzman,  Geneva,  canning  crops; 
Ralph  Harper,  fresh  market  vege¬ 
tables. 

a  1,254-pound  Angus,  was  shown  by 
Richard  Potts,  Jr.,  of  Robbinsville. 

The  girls  over  in  New  Jersey  evi¬ 
dently  make  sure  they  really  win. 
While  Miss  Zimmerer  had  two  Here¬ 
ford  champions,  Nancy  Renks,  15, 
Monmouth  Junction,  had  both  the 
grand  champion  and  the  reserve 
champion  turkeys  at  the  Winter’s  4-H 
Dressed  Turkey  Show. 


Ralph  Harper,  Rochester,  has  won 
the  National  Junior  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.’s  national  award  in  fresh 
market  vegetables,  James  Shepard  of 
Elba  the  variety  trials  contest,  and 
Donald  Heinzman,  Geneva,  the  north¬ 
east  canning  ci’op  award.  Other  win¬ 
ners  in  the  NJVGA  contests  were: 
Fresh  Market  Vegetables — Northeast, 
Peter  C.  Ochs,  Warwick,  N.  Y.; 
Maine,  Marshall  Holman,  Dixfield; 
Massachusetts,  Arthur  Levesque,  W. 
Andover;  New  Hampshire,  G.  Ed¬ 
ward  Gowen,  Greenland;  New  York, 
George  Farmer,  Pine  City;  Canning 
Crops  —  Maine,  Leigh  Frankenfield, 
China;  New  Jersey,  Alvin  W.  Strong, 
Jr.,  Harrisonville;  New  York,  David 
A.  Ansley,  Geneva;  Variety  Trials— 
Maine,  Marshall  Holman;  Massachu¬ 
setts,  John  W.  Wolfe,  Seekonk;  New 
York,  Peter  Ochs.  Ralph  Harper  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  this  young 
people’s  vegetable  association  with 
headquarters  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst. 

Vocational  agricultural  students  in 
175  New  York  high  schools  last  year 
collected  14,466  samples  of  soil  on 
2,700  farms  for  analysis  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  Dans- 
ville,  Livingston  Co.,  FFA  chapter 
led  in  volume  wdth  530  samples; 
Washingtonville  was  next  with  41k 
The  G.L.F.  Exchange  contributed  40 
cents  to  each  chapter  for  every  sam¬ 
ple  it  obtained  for  analysis  by  the 
laboratory  at  Cornell. 


Leon  Smith,  20-year-old  dairy  farm¬ 
er  from  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
North  Atlantic  vice-president  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  An 
officer  of  his  Westmoreland  chapter, 
he  went  on  to  the  N.  Y.  State  presi¬ 
dency  in  1954-55.  Presently  farmiUo 
full  time,  Leon  has  a  herd  of  30  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle  and  grows  12  acres 
each  of  corn  and  oats  and  40  of  ha) 
and  silage  crops.  His  farm  investment 
is  about  $20,000  ®' 
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Vermont 


Great  Dairy  State 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

most  casualties.  Employ  sanitation 
and  the  antibiotics  can  prevent  and 
cure  it.  (7)  Offer  the  calf  a  starter 
feed  when  it  is  about  two  weeks  old; 
let  her  clean  it  up.  Feed  only  good 
quality  hay,  the  kind  that  is  fine  and 
not  entirely  legume;  too  much  al¬ 
falfa  can  cause  non-infectious  scours. 
Keep  the  calf  in  an  individual,  clean, 
sanitary,  well  bedded  pen  free  of 
drafts.  (9)  Feed  at  calf  at  regular 
times,  making  all  changes  gradually. 

The  Needs  of  the  Average  Dairy  Cow 

An  average  dairy  cow  producing  30 
pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk  needs 
two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  good 
hay,  or  its  equivalent,  plus  grain  daily 
for  each  100  pounds  she  weighs.  The 
amount  of  grain  should  vary  with 
the  quality  and  amount  of  roughage 
as  well  as  with  her  production.  A  cow 
on  this  rate  of  roughage  will  ordin¬ 
arily  need  one  pound  of  grain  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  Professor  Dodge  figures  that 
a  dairy  cow  eats  at  least  3,600  pounds 
of  hay  in  the  barn  and  not  less  than 
1,400  pounds  more  to  supplement 
short  pasture.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sai'y  to  harvest  not  less  than  two  and 
a  half  tons  of  hay,  or  its  equivalent, 
each  season  for  each  1,000-pound 
dairy  cow.  Three  pounds  of  corn  or 
grass  silage  may  be  substituted  for 
one  pound  of  good  hay. 

Some  Practical  Feeding  Problems 

Price  of  feed  and  milk  and  the 
availability  of  roughages  and  grain 
are  the  factors  which  should — and  do 
— influence  the  feeding  of  a  herd. 
Professor  Dodge  cites  these  three 
situations  where  availability  is  the 
primary  consideration:  (1)  On  an 
average  dairy  farm  with  some  good 
hay  and  some  poor,  one  silo  has  corn 
in  the  top  and  a  clover-timothy  mix 
in  the  bottom.  Although  the  silage 
supply  is  rather  short,  the  farmer  has 
just  about  enough  total  roughage. 


His  cows  weigh  1,000  pounds  each 
and  are  producing  an  average  of  30 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  As  long  as 
the  corn  silage  lasts,  a  suggested 
daily  feeding  per  cow  would  be  five 
pounds  of  the  good  hay  and  five 
pounds  of  the  poor,  20  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  and  nine  pounds  of  a  16- 
per-cent-protein  dairy  concentrate. 
After  the  corn  silage  is  fed  out,  the 
grass  silage  should  be  increased  by 
five  pounds,  and  the  protein  content 
of  the  grain  mixture  dropped  to  14 
per  cent.  (2)  This  dairyman  is  short 
of  hay,  and  he  has  no  silage;  worse 
yet,  his  hay  is  poor.  There  is  only 
one  solution;  feed  enough  grain  to 
make  up  the  roughage  deficit.  If  he 
has  some  home-grown  grain,  he  had 
better  make  the  most  of  it;  otherwise 
he  must  buy  concentrates.  If  he  can¬ 
not  afford  them,  it  would  be  wise  to 
sell  off  poor  producers  and  feed  prop¬ 
erly  those  that  are  left.  To  meet  the 
nutritional  requirements  at  the  30- 
pounds-a-day  milking  rate,  13  or  14 
pounds  of  a  20-per-cent  concentrate 
plus  10  pounds  of  hay  are  needed.  De¬ 
pending  on  price,  the  following  feeds 
might  replace  thi'ee  to  four  pounds 
of  the  20-per-cent  ration:  eight 
pounds  of  dried  beet  or  citrus  pulp; 
12  pounds  of  oat  mill  feed;  six 
pounds  hominy  feed;  or  30  pounds  of 
potatoes.  (3)  This  man  has  been 
farming  for  over  20  years,  and  he 
has  learned  from  experience  that  it 
pays  to  harvest  and  store  roughage 
during  good  years.  Such  roughage 
can  then  be  used  to  advantage  dur¬ 
ing  short  years.  He  fertilizes  liberally 
and  practices  crop  rotation.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  he  has  plenty  of  good  hay  and 
silage.  With  separate  silos  of  corn 
and  grass,  his  only  feeding  problem 
is  to  hold  down  on  grain  without 
too  much  limitation  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  For  him,  this  daily  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  economic:  12  pounds  of 
hay;  20  pounds  of  grass  silage;  20 
pounds  of  corn  silage;  and  five 
pounds  of  a  14-per-cent  dairy  concen¬ 
trate. 


Is  Straw  Bedding  Best 
for  Loose  Housing? 

Loose  housing  of  dairy  cattle  in 
pen-stable/milking  parlor  systems  has 
since  its  inception  been  considered 
more  consumptive  of  bedding  than 
has  stanchioning.  Practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  test  measurements  both 
bear  out  the  assumption  that  it  takes 
more  sawdust,  shavings  or  straw  to 
keep  cows  clean  and  comfortable  in 
pens  than  in  stanchions. 

But  a  recent  experiment  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  not  much,  if  any,  more 
straw  actually  need  be  used.  In  the 
conventional  stanchion  barn,  five 
pounds  of  straw  seemed  to  be  about 
the  minimum  that  would  take  care  of 
the  cows,  and  out  in  the  loafing  shed 
five  pounds  were  quite  all  right, 
too.  Each  cow  had  60  feet  of  bedded 
area,  it  is  true,  and  droppings  were 
picked  up  daily,  but  the  significant 
element  of  this  minimum  usage  was 
the  free  access  the  animals  had  to  the 
paved  areas  where  they  ate.  In  the 
Penn.  State  set-up,  there  are  no  feed¬ 
ing  bunks  in  the  bedded  area;  conse¬ 
quently,  no  traffic  lanes  develop  to 
increase  the  bedding  requirements. 
In  a  sawdust  comparison,  the  stan¬ 
chion  barn  needed  about  16  pounds 
per  cow  while  the  pen  barn  had  to 
have  25  pounds  to  keep  each  cow 
clean  and  comfortable. 

When  more  cows  were  introduced 
so  as  to  bring  the  bedded  space  down 
to  50  square  feet  per  cow,  the  daily 
straw  need  went  up  to  six  pounds. 
In  the  60-feet-per-cow  provision, 
when  droppings  were  not  removed 
the  straw  requirement  was  about 
seven  pounds  per  day.  The  bedding 
was  added  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to 
give  the  cows  a  fresh,  clean  bed  for 
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the  night. 

The  five-pound  figure  for  the  straw 
in  the  loafing  shed  compares  favor¬ 
ably  not  only  with  that  in  stanchions 
at  Pennsylvania  but  also  at  other  in¬ 
stitutions  and  farms  where  de¬ 
termined. 


Soybean  Seed  Crop 
Down 

Because  of  both  mold  and  imma¬ 
turity  due  to  drought,  44  per  cent 
of  New  Jersey’s  1,200  acres  of  soy¬ 
beans  planted  for  certified  seed  last 
year  have  been  rejected.  The  seed 
has  not  come  up  to  the  85-per-cent 
germination  standard.  Farmers  who 
plan  to  use  their  own  seed  should 
check  its  germination,  the  N.  J.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  advises, 
and  if  it  falls  below  75  per  cent 
should  not  use  it.  Because  germina¬ 
tion  rate  will  be  lower  than  usual 
anyway,  treatment  of  all  soybean  seed 
with  chemicals  to  prevent  mold  is  re¬ 
commended. 


Langmeadow  Minnie,  an  eight-year- 
old  Guernsey  of  H.  H.  Colby,  Romeo, 
Mich.,  is  new  U.S.  2x-milking  fat 
champion  with  1,461  lbs,  in  365  days. 
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FENCE  POSTS 
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When  you  buy  steel  fence  posts,  remember 
this:  only  the  Gold  Crown  Studded  "T”  has 
a  shrunk-on  Anchor  Plate  that  WON’T 
COME  OFF.  No  rivets  —  no  welds  —  yet  it 
stays  on  tight,  no  matter  what.  And  that’s 
guaranteed— / 00  to  I. 

With  all  Gold  Crown  steel  posts  you  get: 

SOLID  STRENGTH— rolled  from  tough  high-carbon 
rail  steel. 

RAMROD  RIGIDITY— anchor  plate  holds  post  in 
place  so  it  stays  straight,  keeps  fence  wire  tight. 
GOOD  LOOKS— rust-resisting,  double-baked  green 
enamel  finish  with  distinctive  Gold  Crown. 
Really  dresses  up  your  farm. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION— knowing  you  have  the 
best  you  can  buy,  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Buy  the  Best  — Buy  Gold  Crown 

FRANKLIN  STEEL  DIVISION 

Borg-Worner  Corporation 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Penntylvonio 
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CEN-PE-CO  scientificially  correct 
lubricants  and  Motor  Klenz,  the 
modern  fuel  improver,  guarantee 
safe,  economical  operation  for 
heavy  duty  trucks  and  tractors. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ! 

Noes  between  plants  and  rows,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like  this.,- Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to.  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE  OcPere  ^1^,  Wisconsin 
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Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Gotvonized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

.Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX3962  MORTON,  ILL. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
eariy  pubiication,  higher  royaity,  national 
oistribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  CORONA 
is  worth  g  POUND  of  CURE^t. 

I 


Avoid  major  infections  from  minor 
udder. teat  injuries  with  the  healing 
help  of  comforting  Corona.  Rubs  in — 

Stays  on.  Anti-chap.  At  druggists  or  r*"'*': 

direct  postpaid,  '/,  lb.  SI, 10.  Sample”*  lontiseptic! 
lOc.  CORONA.  Dept.  E-23,  Kenton,  0. 


CORONA 


r^MIlStPTfC  Otlt^Tve^T 


eUlLT  aiv 

Tht  MAJOR  Oioiment  for  MINOR  Skin  Iniuries  &  imlolions  since  190& 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SIL0?i 


You’ll  save  with  a 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  i 
Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  | 


CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 


I 

I  Name  _ _ j 

I  I 

I  Address^ _ j 

»  I 

j  City _ I 
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New  Tingley  Hi-Top  Work  Rubbers  give  the 
same  protection  as  2-buckle  artics  but  are 
much  lighter  and  far  more  comfortable. 

All  rubber,  molded  in  one  piece — no  fabric 
lining  to  snag  or  collect  dirt,  Tingleys  fit 
all  heavy  work  shoes.  Stretch  on  easily; 
won’t  pull  off  accidentally.  Can  be  turned 
inside  out  for  easy  wiping  or  washing  under 
faucet.  Tough,  long-wearing;  just  the  thing 
for  Dad's  young  helper,  too. 


For  sale  most  anywhere  work  shoes  are 
sold.  Black-natural  rubber  $3.59;  Black- 
neoprene  $5.50. 


Even  little  tots  need  no  help 
with  Tingley  Closure  Boots 

All-rubber  (not  plastic)  .  .  .  s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
on  easily  .  .  .  button  snugly  around  the 
ankles  .  .  .  can’t  pull  off.  No  lost  buttons, 
straps  or  loops— they’re  integral  parts  of 
the  boots.  No  size  problem  .  .  .  “grow" 
with  growing  feet.  Red,  brown  or  black 
.  .  .  fit  little  shoes  from  size  5  through 
older  children’s  size  6.  $2.69  to  $3.59. 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 

Rahway  7,  New  Jersey  •  Established  1896 

NSW  WIMTSn  WOOLENS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL,  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  frnest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
WINTER’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-33,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


•  FREE  GIFT  • 

EXQUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS 

from  Japan.  India,  France,  Formosa.  Scotland  | 
—  distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and  Stationery. 
Fine,  pure  district  Teas — flavored  blends.  Honeys 
of  the  world.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  un¬ 
usual,  different  Gifts  for  everyone. 

FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase 

CHUNG 


KIEN 
DEPT.  RN-2, 


TEA  HOUSE 
WESTON  93,  MASS.  ^ 


NYLON  HOSIERY 


Perfect  $1.99  box  three  pairs:  Slightly  Imperfect  $1.69 
box.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

0.  E.  HUSE  Agent,  KENTS  HILL,  MAINE 

LET  LARKIN  PRODUCTS  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 
COSMETICS.  EXTRACTS,  HOUSEHOLD 
SUPPLIES.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 
LARKIN  3.  BUFFALO  10,  NEW  YORK 

TEXTILE  PAINTING  —  12  Decorative  Stencils,  $1.00 
Catalog  300  Designs,  Sample,  25  cents. 

D  BEYER  ART  SERVICE. 

BOX  326,  HUNTINGTON  STATION.  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  w.wl  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm 
blankets.  Comfort  batting  and  knitting  yarn. 
Write  for  Particulars 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


NEEDLEWORK  DELIGHTS 


2295.  Lovely  sunflower 
centerpiece  to  crochet; 
24-in.  and  28-in.  Both 
for  25  cents. 


5658.  Just  a  warm  iron  to 
decorate  linens  with  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers!  Color  trans¬ 
fer,  20  motifs.  25  cents. 


2386.  Quilt  prize  winner! 
Colorful  flower  basket, 
easy  to  do.  Patchwork  di¬ 
rections  and  finishing.  25 
cents. 


Add  25  cents  more  for  the  1958 
issue  of  our  fascinating  needle¬ 
work  ALBUM.  Dozens  more 
lovely  designs  for  nimble 
fingers. 

Please  print  your  name,  full 
address,  pattern  number.  Send 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


WHEN . .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — other  do  not — that  there  U 
a  vast  difference  In  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in"  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc..  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  G, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 

that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 

details  of  our  new  Installment  plan  will  be  sent 

you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  G,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


59 


6  ASSORTED  GAYLY  COLORED 
lASTER  DECAL  DECORATIONS  — 
ncludes  Funny  Faces,  Clowns  and 
labbits  —  Chicks  and  Pirates. 

>.■0  messy  dyes  or  colors  to  soil 
lands  or  clothing.  Simply  dip  in 
i-ater  and  apply.  Takes  seconds.  Even  the  smallest 
lill  enjoy  doing  it.  Fun  for  the  family.  Manu- 
actured  by  .■Vmerlca’s  leading  designer  of  Decal 
fransfers.  Special  offer:  Complete  set  of  72  Assorted 
inly  $1.00.  Orders  shipped  same  day.  First  Class- 
Virmail.  Sony,  no  C.  O.  D.’s. 

NOVEL  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  S-2362 
II  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


UMLL  PflNR] 


FREE-GOLDEN  ANNIV.  CATALOG 
New  selections  1957-58  patterns. 
Smart  new  colors  &  designs — 83  pat¬ 
terns — complete  instructions  for  mea¬ 
suring  &  hanging  wallpaper.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  —  '/s  to  V2  lower  than 
retail  stores  and  WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 

Write  Now  —  51st  Year 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
DEPT,  98  PHILA.  5.  PA. 


NEW!  PROTEIN  OIL  SHAMPOO 
CURLS  AND  WAVES  HAIR 

FLORESS,  new  discovery  oil  pro¬ 
tein  sliampoo,  ends  need  for  honw 
permanents,  sprays,  lacquers,  ware 
sets.  Rejuvenates  and  reconrlltioi" 
hair  as  completely  as  any  ho^t  on 
treatment.  Each  shampoo  and  sei 
nCif  ^V;^^@puts  in  "stay-in”  curls  and  waves. 

/n“  X.^^Puts  back  life,  body  and  sPjirK- 

£.tlHOME  ling  lustre  that  permanents  haro 

TRIAL  taken  out  all  these  years. 

ourl7.es,  makes  hair  shine  with  cleanliness.  Seiid  cjm 
25c  for  demonstration  size  of  regular  $1.65  FLOiu'.--’ 
tax  paid.  Results  will  delight  you.  Write  now. 

MARLENE’S,  Dept.  449-C  ,  ,  .unlS 

10249  S.  CALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO  28,  ILLINO^ 

SOLID  LAVENDER  DISCS 

LAST  YEARS 

Keep  undies  fresh.  Scatter  Lav-cn-Dra»^ 
heart-shaped  discs  on  stationery, 
and  closets  for  that  English  fragraia 
so  long  associated  with  lovely  wonicP' 
More  concentrated  than  natural 
flowers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  In  seal^ 
package  of  six.  only  $1.00  postpaid  from 
DEREN  AGENCY,  Dept.  RN,  « 

CALVIN  ROAD,  OCEANSIDE,  N. 


Darling  Look-Alikes! 


8124  &  8125.  Picture-pretty  frocks 
that  are  exactly  alike!  8124  is  in  sizes 
10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12,  32  bust, 
sleeveless,  4%  yards  of  35-inch;  % 
yard  contrast. 

8125  is  in  sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years. 
Size  4,  sleeveless,  1%  yards  of  35- 
inch;  %  yard  contrast.  Two  patterns, 
25  cents  each. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress  and  style  number;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  35  cents  now,  for  your  copy 
of  the  exciting  new  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  ’58  issue  of  our  pattern  catalog 
Basic  FASHION. 


Orange  and  Date  Nut 

It  has  been  used  for  years  for  church 
suppers  in  a  small  town  in  central 
New  York.  Though  the  recipe  is  very 
old,  the  bread  itself  is  a  fresh  treat 
to  serve. 

Combine  1  cup  of  cut-up  dates,  1 
cup  hot  water,  1  teaspoon  butter.  Let 
cool.  Add  1  beaten  egg,  %  cup  brown 
sugar,  1/2  cup  any  nuts  (broken). 

Sift  together  2  cups  white  flour,  1 
teaspoon  soda,  V4  teaspoon  salt.  Stir 
in  V2  cup  orange  marmalade.  Com¬ 
bine  all  mixtures. 

Bake  in  slow  oven  (300  degrees  F,) 
for  about  an  hour,  or  until  done.  This 
can  be  made  in  advance  and  will 
keep  well  in  refrigerator,  if  wrapped 
in  foil  or  waxed  paper. 

Evelyn  Weeks  Taylor 

New  York  State 


Apples,  Cheese  and  Nufs 

One  of  the  best  desserts  is  still 
the  combination  of  apples,  cheese  and 
nuts.  Here  are  these  good  foods 
grouped  in  sets  of  delicious  three’s. 

Stayman  apples,  roquefort  and 
walnuts.  Golden  Delicious,  camem- 
oert  and  Brazil  nuts.  McIntosh  apples, 
sharp  Cheddar  and  cashews.  Red  De¬ 
licious,  blue  cheese  spread  and 
salted  filberts.  Northern  Spy,  bel 
Paese  and  salted  almonds.  Cortland 
apples,  pineapple  spread  and  salted 
peanuts. 


Long  socks  to  the  knee  for 
children  in  Winter  are  back  in  fash¬ 
ion.  A  fine  thing  for  the  girls  too 
oig  for  snow  pants  and  too  little  for 
stockings. 

March  15,  1958 


Special  Recipes  for  Your  Collection 


No  matter  when  we  use  the  reci¬ 
pes  made  famous  with  the  names  of 
Martha  Washington  and  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  the  dishes  themselves  are  de¬ 
licious  the  year  round.  Here  are  some 
to  grace  the  table  and  to  add  to  your 
collection  of  special  recipes. 

Martha  Washington  Pie 
Use  1  cup  sifted  cake  flour;  1/4  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  grated  rind  1/2  lemon; 
1%  tablespoons  lemon  juice;  5  egg 
yolks,  beaten  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored;  5  egg  whites;  1  cup  sugar. 

Sift  flour  and  salt  together  four 
times.  Add  lemon  rind  and  juice  to 
beaten  yolks  and  beat  until  thick  and 
light.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff,  but 
not  dry.  Fold  in  sugar,  a  small 
amount  at  a  time,  then  add  egg 
yolks.  Fold  in  flour,  sifting  about  14 
cup  at  a  time  over  surface.  Bake  in 
two  round  cake  pans  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degree  F.)  one  hour.  Re¬ 
move  from  oven  and  invert  pan  one 
hour  before  removing  cake.  Pile 
Martha  Washington  Filling  between 
layers  and  top  with  whipped  cream. 

Martha  Washington  Filling 

Use  IV2  cups  milk;  1  cup  sugar; 


2  tablespoons  flour;  3  egg  yolks;  2 
tablespoons  gelatin;  V4  cup  cold 
water;  Y4  cup  rum,  culinary; 
V2  cup  candied  cherries,  chopped; 
V2  cup  citron,  chopped  (may  be 
candied);  1  cup  whipped  cream. 

Scald  milk.  Add  sugar  and  flour  to 
beaten  egg  yolks.  Add  to  scalded 
milk  and  cook  over  hot  water  until 
eggs  are  done.  Remove  from  heat. 
Add  gelatin  which  has  been  soaked 
in  the  cold  water.  Chill.  Add  rum, 
beat  with  rotary  beater  and  chill 
again.  Fold  the  fruit  and  cream  into 
the  mixture.  Pile  between  layers  of 
Martha  Washington  Pie. 

Mount  Vernon  Cherry  Conserve 

Use  3  cups  sour  cherries;  2  cups 


seedless  raisins;  3  cups  water;  sugar. 

Remove  pits  from  cherries  and  cut 
raisins  in  pieces.  Add  water  and  boil 
30  mintes.  To  each  cup  pulp  add  one 
cup  sugar.  Cook  until  thick.  Pour  in¬ 
to  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Martha’s  Cherry  Relish 

Use  2  cups  pitted  cherries;  1  cup 
seedless  raisins;  1  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon;  %  cup  brown  sugar;  V4  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves;  V2  cup  honey;  y2  cup 
vinegar;  %  cup  pecan  nut  meats. 

Mix  all  of  the  ingredients  except 
the  pecans  and  cook  slowly  one  hour. 
Then  add  pecan  meats  and  cook  three 
minutes  longer.  Pour  into  sterilized 
jars  and  seal.  Doris  E.  Steebins 

Connecticut 


Dream  Kitchen 

My  kitchen  must  be  warm  and  bright  and  meant  for  living  in, 

A  sunny  place  with  lots  of  space  for  daydreams  to  begin. 

I  want  a  row  of  copper  pots,  a  low  deep  windowseat; 

A  chiming  clock  and  a  pickle  crock,  and  cupboards  trimly  neat. 

A  gingham  tablecloth  there’ll  be  with  checks  of  white  and  blue. 
And  a  windowbox  with  rosy  phlox  and  harebells  peeping  through.’ 
New  York  State  —  Jane  Morrison 


$he  Modern  Medic(d  Miracle^"  every  arthritic  has  prayed  for! 


ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE  CURED! 


BY  BERNARD  ASCHNER,  M.D. 

In  this  startling  new  book,  an  illustrious,  internationally  recognized  medical 
pioneer  declares  that  the  vast  majority  of  arthritic  and  rheumatic!  victims 
needlessly  suffer  pain  and  incapacity!  DESCRIBES  CURES  IN  WEEKS!  - 
EVEN  DAYS!  In  this  Guide  To  The  Effective  Medical  Treatment  And  Cure 
Of  Arthritis,  Dr.  Aschner  reveals  in  layman’s  language,  for  the  first  time,  his 
astonishing  discoveries  and  curative  techniques  with  which  sufferers  are 
restored  to  new,  lasting  health  in  weeks,  often  days. 


Here  in  this  famous  Doctor’s  own 
words,  is  described  much  more  than 
just  another  method  for  lessening 
pain,  achieving  temporary  relief,  or 
teaching  the  arthritic  to  suffer  more 
comfortably.  Instead,  based  on  his 
vast,  successful  practice  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  more  than  10,000  sufferers, 
Dr.  Aschner  talks  confidently  and  re¬ 
assuringly  in  positive  terms  of  rapid 
improvement  and  safe,  lasting  cures 
for  those  stricken  with  arthritis  and 
its  related  diseases  —  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  neuritis,  sciatica,  lumbago, 
bursitis  and  gout! 

CURED  THE  “INCURABLE” 

ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE  CURED  tells 
how  patients  who  came  on  crutches 
threw  them  away!  Those  who  came  in 
plaster  splints  and  steel  corsets  cast 
off  their  garments  of  torture!  The 
young  who  couldn’t  work  returned  to 
their  jobs!  The  aged,  sick  in  heart  as 
in  body  enjoyed  life  again! 

Dr.  Aschner,  in  case  after  case,  de¬ 
scribes  the  tortured  procession  of  the 
“hopeless”  —  men  and  women  dis¬ 
missed  from  clinics  as  incurable  — 
whom  he  cured.  To  him  came  actors 
unable  to  walk  across  a  stage,  young 
men  with  families,  terrified  of  ap¬ 
proaching  crippledom,  musicians  who 
couldn’t  move  their  arms,  top  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  royalty,  laborers,  and 
even  doctors  themselves — all  reduced 
by  pain  and  suffering  to  a  common 
state  of  despair.  And  he  tells  how  he 
cured  them,  as  he  is  curing  the  “hope¬ 
less”  today. 


REVEALS  METHODS  AND 
TREATMENTS 

And  now,  in  ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE 
CURED,  Dr.  Aschner  tells  in  plain, 
non-technical  language  what  his 
treatments  are,  how  and  why  they 
work. 

Each  page  of  his  fascinating  eye¬ 
opening  book  is  crammed  with  priceless 
information.  And  in  real-life  case  after 
case  he  reveals  how  he  achieves  his 
“medical  miracles”  quickly,  safely,  last¬ 
ingly,  often  with  patients  certified  as 
“incurable”  by  medical  institutions 
so  famous  their  names  are  known  to  all. 

SCORES  OF  ACTUAL  CASE  HISTORIES 

To  the  medical  practitioner  and 
public.  Dr.  Aschner  says;  when  all 
else  has  failed  your  patients,  includ¬ 
ing  aspirin  and  cortisone,  heat  ther- 
apjr,  diets  and  exercise,  vitamins  and 
gold  salts— here  is  an  effective  system 
of  treatment  and  cure.  His  records 
are  open  to  any  qualified  doctor.  The 
living  proof  is  here  before  your  very 
eyes  in  the  cured  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  who  walk  again,  work 
again,  live  normal  lives  again. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
DR.  BERNARD  ASCHNER 

Dr.  Aschner  is  an  internation¬ 
ally  recognized  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  Endocrinology.  He  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  Oculo- 
Cardiac  Reflex,  known  as 
Aschner's  Phenomenon.  He  won 
world-wide  acclaim  for  his  work 
with  the  pituitary  gland,  dem¬ 
onstrating  for  the  first  time  in 
medical  history  its  role  in  growth,  sexual  develop¬ 
ment  and  metabolism.  His  work  appears  in  every 
medical  textbook  on  physiology. 

His  reputation  as  scholar  and  physician  has  brought 
him  invitations  to  lecture  before  learned  societies  in 
every  major  medical  center  in  Europe,  and  he  has 
been  called  in  as  consulting  specialist  by  other  inter¬ 
nationally  outstanding  physicians,  including  such 
men  as  the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Wagner-Jauregg. 

Since  1938  Dr.  Aschner  has  practiced  in  this 
country,  where  he  became  Head  of  the  Outpatient 
Department  for  Arthritis  at  Stuyvesant  Polyclinic 
and  Lebanon  Hospital  in  New  York. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Rheumatism 
Association,  The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
New  York,  The  American  Medical  Association,  and 
The  American  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine. 
He  is  the  author  of  » large  number  of  medical  books 
famous  thruout  the  world. 

“Aschner  had  great  success  .  .  .  Patients  who 
had  been  declared  ‘hopeless’  became  well  again 
...  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
know  that  he  has  helped  innumerable  human 
beings  and  that  he  has  considerably  enriched 
medical  science.’’ 

Prof.  Dr.  H.  Sigerist,  Formerly  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

The  Causes  of  Arthritis  •  Methods  of  Treatment  Old  and  New 
Why  “Modern”  Methods  Fail  •  Sex  and  Arthritis  •  Special  Problems 
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typical  cases  from 

ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE  CURED 


Cata  of  a  Now  York  Physician— ARTHRITIS 
OF  SHOULDER.  A  68  year-old  physician 
practising  in  New  York  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  5  weeks  from  a  very  painful  arthri¬ 
tis  of  his  shoulder.The  pain  radiated  into 
the  fingers  and  upward  into  the  neck,  so 
that  the  suspicion  of  complicating  radicu¬ 
litis  (inflammation  of  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  near  the  spine)  was  justified, 
(Treament  described).  Complete  cure 
ivithin  a  week. 


Case  of  a  Catholic  Priest— ARTHRITIS 
OF  THE  KNEES.  A  68  year-old  Catholic  mis¬ 
sion  priest  had  been  suffering  for  three 
years  from  increasing  swelling,  pain,  and 
stiffening  of  both  knees.  He  could  walk 
only  short  distances  with  great  .effort  and, 
though  supported  by  a  cane,  he  limped 
severely.  All  the  usual  treatments  had  not 
helped  .  .  .  (Treatment  described)  In  two 
months  the  patient  was  completely  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  was  able  to  make  his 
taxing  journeys  across  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  even  accept  arduotis  assign¬ 
ments  in  Europe.  Despite  his  advancing 
age,  he  remained  consistently  well. 

*  Cl 

Case  of  a  60  Year-Old  Woman— ARTHRITIS 
OF  HIP.  A  60  year-old  woman  suffered  a 
fracture,  of  the  hip  joint.  An  operation 
was  performed  by  one  of  the  best  surgeons 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  fracture 
healed  perfectly  in  the  correct  position, 
but  a  so-called  traumatic  arthritis  of  the 
hip  joint  developed.  The  patient  could 
walk,  only  with  the  help  of  two  crutches 


and  even  then  with  great  pain.  Even  this 
outstanding  surgical  clinic  knew  of  no 
procedure  which  could  relieve  the  pain  and 
stiffness  of  the  hip  joint.  In  this  condition, 
8  years  ago,  the  patient  came  to  New  York 
and  consulted  me.  (Treatment  described) 
The  condition  improved  rapidly.  In  S  weeks 
she  gave  up  the  crutches. 


Cate  of  a  Certified  “Incurable”— ARTHRI¬ 
TIS  OP  SPINE.  A  88  year-old  woman  doing 
the  very  strenuous  work  as  superintendent 
in  a  large  apartment  house  in  addition  to 
managing  her  own  home,  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  21/^  years  from  arthritis  of  the  en¬ 
tire  spine  (the  neck  down  to  the  sacral 
bone)  with  pains  radiating  into  the  arms 
and  shoulders.  She  had  been  treated  in  one 
of  the  best  hospitals,  in  New  York  with  a 
special  reputation  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
diseases  .  .  .  Her  tonsils  were  removed, 
physical  therapy  and  various  injections 
were  prescribed.  All  of  these  methods 
failed.  Finally  she  was  put  into  a  harness- 
like  corset  of  steel  and  leather  reaching 
from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  thighs.  She 
was  told  to  give  up  her  work  and  to  take 
'a  complete  rest.  The  medical  certificate 
stated  that  she  was  completely  incapable  of 
working  and  that  she  would  “never  be  able 
to  support  herself.’’  The  disease  was  diag¬ 
nosed  as  "an  irresistibly  progressive  and 
incurable  condition.”  (Treatment  de¬ 
scribed)  The  corset  was  dropped  after  one 
week.  Cure  achieved  vrithin  6  toeeks.  As  of 
this  date,  9  years  later,  no  relapse  has 
occurred. 
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Why  make  hay? 

HARVESTORE 
HAYLAGE  ^ 


eliminates  the  need  for 
hard-to-make  hay  and 
water-logged  silage 


Feed  one  forage  .  .  .  rnsnn 

haylage.  Here’s  how:  vJnH 

Cut  your  forage  crop  at  peak 

value,  wilt  to  40-60%  moisture,  xXJH 

process  it  through  a  Harvestore  ^  i  m 

and  you  feed  out  the  forage  VoJ 

feed  that’s  almost  a  complete  ration 

in  itself.  Haylage  has  many  ad- 

vantages  over  hay.  You  handle  it 

while  wilted  and  save  more  leaves  vsi« 

. . it’s  higher  in  protein,  more 

palatable.  Haylage  is  better  than 

grass  silage  . . .  leaves  the  excess 

moisture  in  the  field  .  .  .  eliminates  \  \ 

seepage  problems.  Cattle  get  mpre 

nutrition;  there’s  less  need  for  expensive 

dry  supplement  feeding. 

Extra  feeding  value  is  only  one  of  the  ^ 
many  Harvestore  haylage  advantages.  ^ 
Making  haylage  instead  of  hay  cuts  iT 

field  work,  saves  machinery  costs  and  man 
hours.  With  exclusive  bottom  unloading 
you  fill  at  the  top,  feed  from  the 
bottom  .  .  .  make  multiple  use  of 
Harvestore  capacity.  No  need  for  hay 
driers,  bam  storage  and  the  hard 
work  that  goes  with  hay  mows. 

What’s  more,  Harvestore’s  glass-fused- 
on-steel  construction  means  less 
maintenance,  no  painting,  no  fire  hazards, 
no  rodent  problem.  It’s  all  part  of  a 
new  and  high-profit  way  of  farming  made 
possible  only  by  Harvestore’s  sealed 
oxygen-free  principle.  For  the  complete  facts 
on  how  Harvestore  can  save  manpower, 
minutes  and  machines,  boost  production 
on  your  farm,  mail  coupon  today. 


Whatever  it  is,  however 
it’s  caused,  here  are  some 

Cures  for  Horse  Scratches 


The  response  of  R.  N.  Y.  readers  to 
the  question  and  answer  on  “Horse 
Has  Scratches”  in  the  January  18 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
been  surprisingly  large.  Many  read¬ 
ers  offered  a  rich  variety  of  sugges¬ 
tions  to  B.  S.  M.  on  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  on  its  treatment  and  on  its 
cure.  While  most  did  agree  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Albrectsen  that  zinc  oxide, 
bandaging,  washing  with  mild  soap 
and  thorough  drying  might  help, 
there  were  others  who  disagreed 
completely.  B.  S.  M.  has  been  in¬ 
formed  of  all  the  recommendations 
—and  also  been  asked  to  tell  us  what 
eventually  proves  most  effective — but 
meanwhile  here  is  a  brief  review  of 


our  readers’  advice. 

One  man  says,  “Keep  soap,  water, 
grease  and  salves  off.”  Keep  the  legs 
dry,  he  advises,  and  pull  a  six-  to 
eight-inch  strip  of  burlap  back  and 
forth  across  the  sores  to  remove 
scabs.  Apply  litharge  powder,  i.  e. 
monoxide  of  lead,  to  dry  up  the 
scratches.  Another  says  scratches  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  and  will  take  a 
long  time  to  cure.  But,  after  clipping 
the  fetlock,  he  brushed  a  solution  of 
a  handful  of  sal-soda  in  three  quarts 
of  water  on  daily  and  in  four  months 
his  horse’s  scratches  was  gone. 

“Keep  the  stable  clean”,  a  horse¬ 
man  suggests,  “and  throw  salt-fish 
brine  onto  the  scratches  for  three 


days.”  Rub  on  the  stuffing-box  waste 
from  a  railroad  cars.  Washing  twice 
a  day  with  a  quart  of  warm  water 
and  two  tablespoonsful  of  saltpeter 
will  cure  it.  A  mutton  tallow  rub  is 
good;  so  is  one  of  fir-balsam  exudate. 
“Dust  the  scratches  with  hydrated 
lime.”  A  poultice  of  fresh  cow  ma¬ 
nure  is  suggested. 

From  Buffalo  Bill’s  Cossack 

“Immerse  the  affected  hooves  in 
brine  from  a  herring  barrel  at  a 
Jewish  delicatessen”  is  specific  ad¬ 
vice.  Apply  15-per-cent  formaldehyde 
every  day.  Wash  with  creolin  or 
formaldehyde  solution  for  10  minutes 
twice  a  day;  use  lard  and  sulfur 
salve  three  times  daily.  From  a 
Russian  cossack  who  once  rode  with 
Buffalo  Bill  is  handed  down  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  use  a  poultice  of  human 
excreta.  Caused  by  a  fever,  a  horse¬ 
man  observes,  scratches  can  be  cured 
by  wrapping  freshly  ground  carrots 
on  the  hooves  every  night. 


Never  bandage  scratches,  warns  a 
farmer,  but  twice  a  day  apply  a  mix 
of  four  ounces  of  each  iodine  and 
glycerine.  Antiseptic  oil  is  advised 
for  the  horse,  but  so  is  internal 
“cleaning  out  of  his  system”  by  salt 
and  minerals.  “Four  teaspoons  of  fine 
salt  in  one  pint  of  cream  applied 
morning  and  evening  will  bring  im¬ 
provement  within  a  week.”  “Never 
put  water  on”,  but  rub  salt  and 
grease  on  regularly.  Because  scratch¬ 
es  is  “caused  by  a  blood  condition”, 
add  a  tablespoon  of  saltpeter  to  the 
feed  on  alternate  days  for  a  week. 
Cleanse  first  with  alcohol  and  witch 
hazel,  it  is  advised,  then  apply  honey 
and  black  powder.  Rub  mustard  paste 
into  the  hair;  bandage.  Give  the  horse 
a  teaspoon  of  spirits  of  nitre  or  a  half 
teaspoon  of  saltpeter  once  a  week. 

Wash  with  beef  brine  once  a  week 
is  a  suggestion.  This  one  “never 
fails”:  apply  Fire  Dragon  liniment 
made  as  follows — mix  two  drams  of 
sulfuric  acid  into  a  pint  each  of  raw 
linseed  oil  and  raw  turpentine. 

For  pain  relief,  apply  a  poultice  of 
inseed  oil  meal,  mashed  boiled  tur¬ 
nips  and  antiphlogistine.  For  cure, 
dissolve  a  quarter  pound  of  sugar  of 
lead,  two  ounces  of  zinc  sulfate  and 
an  ounce  of  powdered  copper  sulfate 
in  a  gallon  of  water  and  apply  three 
times  daily.  Or  apply  one  part  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  30  parts  of  water.  Boric 
acid,  alum  and  lanolin  may  likewise 
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Arovnd  and  beneath  the  fetlocks, 
scratches  cause  intense  irritation, 
perhaps  disability,  to  a  horse. 

help.  Feed  a  cooling  feed,  and  give 
a  dram  of  iodide  potassium  as  a 
drench  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mix  two  ounces  of  fine  cut  tobacco, 
two  ounces  of  warm  turpentine  and 
two  ounces  of  saltpeter  into  nine 
balls  and  give  one  to  the  horse  for 
each  of  three  nights,  skip  three,  give 
three  more,  skip  three,  three  more. 
Wash  under  the  fetlocks  with  warm 
castile  soap  solution  to  remove  scabs; 
bathe  well  in  balsam  of  myrrh. 

“The  trouble  is  nutritional”,  so 
give  the  horse  tonic  and  minerals. 
Get  rid  of  straw  bedding  and  use 
wood  shavings.  Wash  with  blue 
vitriol  water,  then  grease  with  wool 
fat  or  zinc  ointment.  Here  is  “a 
miraculous  cure”:  walk  or  stand  the 
horse  in  a  body  of  fresh  water  every 
day.  One  man  using  Lake  Erie  finds 
the  cure  “fast  and  permanent.” 

Cut  the  fetlock  hair  and  keep  it 
cut.  Keep  the  bedding  dry;  wash 
wounds  daily  with  two  quarts  of 
water  to  which  15  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  have  been  added.  Feed  molasses 
once  a  day;  try  a  poultice  of  cow 
manure.  Apply  a  solution,  a  lump  of 
copperas  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut 
and  a  pint  of  human  urine.  Give  the 
horse  “a  good  physic”,  a  pound  of 
Epsom  salts  and  a  quarter  pound  of 
ginger;  apply  table  salt  and  vaseline. 

Dissolve  three  pieces  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol  the  size  of  butternuts  in  a  quart 
of  warm  water;  wash  the  scratches 
with  it  twice  a  day.  “Ointments  are 
bad.”  Put  slaked  lime  on  the  floor; 
swab  the  irritated  areas  every  day 
with  greasy  dish  water  in  which 
yellow  soap  has  been  used.  “The 
horse  has  tapeworms;  get  rid  of 
them.”  Let  a  quart  of  vinegar  and  a 
pound  of  litharge  simmer  on  the 
stove  until  down  to  about  half  vol¬ 
ume  or  a  putty-like  consistency  and 
apply  as  much  to  the  legs  as  will  stay 
on  for  three  days.  Use  castor  oil 
internally  and  externally. 
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WU^T's  Nsw  IN  Farm  Products 


1.  In  farm  tests  BABSON’S 
new  Surge  bucket  milker 
with  a  ‘‘looking-glass  finish” 
—  outside  and  inside,  has 
proved  exceptionally  well 
suited  for  hard-to-milk 
cows,  especially  those  with 
uneven  udders  or  those 
slow  to  let  down  their 
milk.  The  improved  angle 
of  the  lid  better  distributes 
tug  and  pull  on  each  quarter.  The  new 
seamless  bucket  is  made  of  18/8  stainless 
steel.  Improved  balance  makes  it  easier  to 
carry  and  pour  without  spilling.  Babson 
Bros.  Co.,  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


7.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER’S  new 
McCormick  No.  650  six-row  trail-type  corn 
planter  is  really  big  equipment  designed  to 
cover  the  ground  faster,  more  fully  utilize 
larger  tractor  power,  and  save  many  man¬ 
hours  of  labor.  “World’s  fastest”  two-,  four-, 
and  six-row  McCormick  planters  will  drill, 
hilldrop,  or  check-row  at  speeds  up  to  GW 
mph.  Internatjonal  Harvester  Co.,  180  No, 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


2.  JOHN  BEAN’S  new  economical  row  crop 
duster,  the  Bean-Niagara  Cropmaster,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  grower  efficient  and 
thorough  crop  protection.  The  Cropmaster 
duster  is  driven  by  a  1.5  hp.  engine  turning 
at  3,000  rprn  and  featuring  a  direct  hook-up 
of  the  12-inch  duster  fan  to  the  engine 
crankshaft  thus  giving  the  unit  added  com¬ 
pactness.  The  dust  is  fed  from  the  60-lb. 
capacity  hopper  directly  to  the  fan  and  then 
discharged  through  the  nozzles,  varying  in 
number  from  four  to  12.  John  Bean  Division, 
Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Lans¬ 
ing  4,  Michigan. 


8.  Housewives,  farmers  and 
water  softener  owners  will 
all  be  pleased  with  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SALT’S  new  25- 
pound  bag  of  Sterling 
Granulated  Salt,  awaiting 
them  on  dealers’  shelves. 

It’s  easier  to  carry  and  use 
with  a  convenient  handle 
stitched  to  the  top  of  the 
bag.  The  major  uses  of 
Sterling  Granulated  Salt  are 
for  food  canning,  feeding  salt 
to  livestock  free-choice,  and 
regenerating  home  water 
softeners.  International  Salt  Co.,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 


3.  C  H  E  V  R  O  L  E  T’S 

three  new  advanced 
style  Fleetside  pickup 
trucks  have  50  per 
cent  more  load  space 
for  hauling  bulky  car¬ 
goes.  Outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  are  a  more 
rugged  double  -  wall 
side  construction,  64y2- 
,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  inch  slam-fit  tailgate 

(widest  in  industry),  and  corrosion-proof, 
non-skid  hardwood  fioors  with  steel  strip¬ 
ping.  Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


4.  In  CUNNING¬ 
HAM’S  new  Mod¬ 
el  8-58  Hay  Con- 
d  i  t’i  o  n  e  r,  the 
swath  level 
“sweeping  a  c- 
tion”  crimps  the 
stems  and  the 
leaves  r  e  m  a  in 
undamaged.  The 
crimped  stems  dry  as  fast  as  the  leaves  and 
barn-ready  before  the 
become  dry,  brittle  and 
field.  Ninety  per  cent 
nnr/in®  bay  leaves  are  re- 

Cunningham  conditioning, 
po^ible  to  feed  June  pastures  all 
winter  long.  Ray  Cunningham  &  Sons,  Inc., 
501  Gillette  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


9.  Because  NiCarbazin,  so  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  coccidiosis  in  chicks,  was  found  to 
cause  mottled  yolks,  off-color  shells  and  re¬ 
duction  in  both  egg  production  and  hatcha- 
bility  whenever  it  somehow  got  into  laying 
rations,  MERCK  has  introduced  a  new  drug, 
GlyCamide.  Claimed  to  be  some  five  times 
more  effective  than  NiCarbazin,  GlyCamide 
does  not  stick  to  feed-mixing  machinery  the 
way  NiCarb  does.  Moreover,  when  fed  di¬ 
rectly  to  laying  birds,  it  has  no  ill  effect. 
GlyCamide  is  a  preventive  of  coccidiosis; 
sulfaquinoxaline  is  still  recommended  as 
treatment.  Complete  information  on  this  safe 
and  more  effective  new  coccidiostat  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Merck  and  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


10  F.  E.  MYERS’  new  “SC”  sub 
mersible  pump  (6-in.  diam.)  is 
particularly  suitable  for  deep-well 
installations  where  large  volumes 
of  water  are  needed.  The  pump 
can  be  installed  in  wells  as  deep 
as  700  feet.  The  line’s  top  capacity 
at  a  50-foot  depth  is  over  13,000 
gallons  of  water  an  hour.  It  is  a 
comb.ned  pump  and  motor  unit, 
power  being  supplied  to  the  sub¬ 
merged  motor  by  a  waterproof 
cable  attached  to  the  riser  column 
pipe.  The  pump  is  available  in  5, 

7y2,  10  and  15  hp.  sizes.  The 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Ashland, 


o.  FORD’S  new, 
semi-mounted  mold- 
board  plow  func¬ 
tions  like  a  large 
fully-mounted  plow, 
but  is  supported  at 
all  times  by  a  caster- 
type  rear  wheel. 
The  plow’s  trailing 
wheel  responds  auto- 
,  ,  matically  to  all  sie- 

tractor’s  hydraulic  “brain” 
through  the  single  touch  control  used  for 
mounted  implements.  It  employs  the  same 
high-clearance  truss-frame  construction  in- 
troduced  by  Ford  in  mounted  plows  in  1957. 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Tractor  and  Implement  Di- 
vision,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


available  in  two 


11.  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND’S  new  fer¬ 
tilizer  distributoi 
takes  guesswork 
out  of  spreading 
fertilizer  by  giving 
farmers  an  almost 
unlimited  choice  oi 
settings.  The  ma¬ 
chine  —  latest  ad- 
^  dition  to  the  firm’s 
line  of  grassland 
equipment  —  is 
models — the  eight-foot 


408  and  the  10-foot  “410.”  Both  have  beei 
designed  to  handle  all  types  of  fertilizer,  am 
both  can  be  used  for  sowing  of  brome,  oats 
Sudan,  orchard  grass  and  similar  seeds  with 
out  special  attachments.  New  Holland  Ma 
chine  Co.,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


new  HARDIE  DF-26D  sprayer,  field- 
lested  in  leading  orchards  during  the  past 
^  new  centrifugal  pump  deliver- 
90  gpm  at  200  psi,  assuring  more  com- 
on  spray  material.  Each  of 

nozzles  is  equipped  with 
Ko  shut-off  nozzle  and  tips  can 

be  adjusted  or  changed  in  the  field  in 
Rnn®’  T,bs  unit  is  available  with  400-gallon 
tank  equipment.  The  Hardie 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Hudson,  Michigan. 


12.  In  addition  to 
a  complete  selec¬ 
tion  of  bulk  milk 
coolers,  in  sizes 
from  100-gallon 
capacity  up  to  700 
gallons,  WILSON 
now  offers  its 
Magic  Mist  to 
make  cooler  clean¬ 
ing  easy  and  to 
prevent  formation 
of  milkstone;  also, 


the 


,  .  „ -  - ,  —  Wilson  Watchman 

refrigeration  unit— a"  “Sentinel 
Who  Never  Sleeps”,  that  guards  milk  with 
long-lasting,  faster-cooling  Glacier  Cold 
Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Smyrna,  Del. 


for  more  information  .  .  . 


On  any  of  fhese  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circre  one  or 
wore  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 


New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St. 
New  York  1,  New 

York 

Please  send 
PRODUCTS: 

me  more  information 

on 

the  following  NEW  FARM 

12  3 

4 

5 

6 

7  8  9 

10 

11 

12 

Name  . 

address  . . .  , 


March  15, 


A  FARMER  TO  FARMER  REPORT 


byj  Leo  Sears  of:  Plattsburq,  New  York 


There  are  128  stalls  an<d  8  pens  in  my  barn.  The  stalls  are  4 

feet  -wide  and  5  feet  deep.  I'm  glad  I  made  them  that  big. 

i 

I  like  the  Starline  water  cups  and  they  hold  up  the  best  of  <3ny 
kind  I  have  had.  We  have  sulphur  in  our  water  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  hurt  the  Stixrline  valves  the  way  it  does  others. 

Also,  I  like  the  felt  oiler  on  the  top  of  the  stanchions.  It  is  quiet 
and  doesn't  rattle  like  others  do.  The  oil  in  the  felt  makes  the 
swivel  lost,  too. 

I  Before  we  put  our  4  Starline  fans  in  the  bam,  we  used  to  lose 
I  some  cows  to  pneumonia.  Since  we  have  had  the  fans,  we 
E  h(X7en't  lost  a  single  cow  and  the  bam  is  much  sweeter.  Also, 
I  the  cows  don't  seem  to  get  nearly  so  dusty  and  itchy.  The 
f  building  is  dryer,  too,  and  I  wouldn't  be  without  those  fans. 

My  bam  is  all  Starline  equipped,  and  I'm 
mighty  glad  it  is.  I've  been  very  well 
pleased,  and  so  has  my  son,  Floyd, 
who  now  runs  the  form. 


WE  PAY 

$100.00  EACH 

For  Certain  Lincoln  Head  Pennies 

Do  you  sort  your  change  at  the  cashier’s  or  the  grocer’s.  You  have 
perhaps  found  or  handled  a  valuable  United  States  coin.  Just  to 
illustrate:  Certain  Indian  Head  Pennies  are  worth  $600  each;  Certain 
Lincoln  Head  Pennies,  $100  each;  Nickels,  $7,000  each;  Dimes,  $2,500 
each;  Quarters,  $2,500  each;  Half-Dollars,  $3,250  each;  Silver  Dollars, 
$2,500  each.  Their  date  does  not  imply  great  age  or  antiquity  as  cer¬ 
tain  coins  minted  as  recently  as  the  1930’s  are  worth  Ten  Dollars  each, 
the  reason  due  to  the  increasing  number  of  coin  collectors  and  in¬ 
vestors  every  year.  We  have  prepared  a  catalogue  listing  these  coins 
and  their  values,  we  are  prepared  to  pay  anyone  finding  valuable  coins. 
Our  book  contains  the  prices  we  offer.  We  offer  our  valuable  catalogue 
for  One  Dollar  which  we  shall  rapidly  refund  on  our  first  Twenty-Five 
Dollar  purchase  we  make  from  you.  Most  coins  are  now  in  circulation 
and  can  be  found  by  anyone.  This  is  an  honest  and  interesting  business 
offer.  Send  $1.00  today  to  the  VIROQUA  COIN  COMPANY,  DEPT. 
BA  112,  VIROQUA,  WISCONSIN. 
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Ove/tlOOtOOO 


Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

r^oRE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost — -a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

.  • .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE 
concrete 
silo 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 


For  a  tractor’s  power  and  fuel  per¬ 
formance,  farmers  can  look  to 

The  Nebraska  Tractor  Test 


MORE  VALUE 


By  MELVIN  E.  LONG 


Most  farmers  have  heard  of  the 
Nebraska  Tractor  Test  and  know, 
in  general,  that  it  is  a  means  of 
measuring  performance  of  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  Unfortunately,  many  farmers 
are  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to 
use  the  available  information  to  best 
advantage  when  selecting  a  tractor. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  tractor 
industry,  manufacturers  rated  their 
tractors  rather  arbitrarily.  In  many 
cases  the  actual  power  was  quite 
short  of  the  rated  power.  In  1919,  the 
Nebraska  state  legislature  enacted 
a  law  requiring  that  a  stock  tractor 
of  each  model  sold  in  the  State  should 
be  tested  by  the  state  university,  and 
the  results  made  public.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  only  one  State  to  do  this 
in  order  to  set  a  standard  for  the 
entire  industry.  In  this  day  of  mass 
production,  tractors  sold  in  Nebraska 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  the 
same  as  tractors  sold  in  every  other 
state.  The  test  course  was  completed 
in  time  to  test  65  tractors  in  1920. 
The  first  tractor  tested  was  the 
Waterloo  Boy.  To  date,  over  600 
tractors  have  been  tested  and  re¬ 
ported. 

The  tractors  furnished  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  test  are  required  to 
be  stock  models.  However,  they  are 
tuned  and  adjusted  to  peak  efficien¬ 
cy  by  factory  engineers.  Factory 
engineers  are  also  on  hand  during  the 
tests  to  keep  the  tractors  function¬ 
ing  properly. 

Some  farmers  may  contend  it 
would  be  better  to  take  new  tractors 
at  random  from  dealers’  stock  for 
these  tests,  since  these  are  the  trac¬ 
tors  that  the  farmer  buys.  However, 
a  moment’s  reflection  will  disclose 
why  this  process  would  not  be  prac¬ 
tical.  One  of  the  values  of  a  test  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  type  is  the  opportunity  it 
furnishes  to  compare  different  trac¬ 
tors  on  the  basis  of  impartial  data. 
In  order  for  this  data  to  be  com¬ 
parable,  it  must  be  taken  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions.  If  a  tractor  selected 
at  random  would  be  adjusted  to  the 
same  level  of  performance  as  any 
other  tractor  so  selected,  these  trac¬ 
tors  could  be  used  for  the  compari¬ 
son.  Obviously,  such  uniformly  ad¬ 
justed  tractors  are  not  available.  So 
the  only  practical  method  seems  to 
be  to  set  the  level  at  the  best  per¬ 
formance  possible.  The  best  way  to 
get  this  is  to  allow  the  factory  en¬ 
gineering  department,  which  design¬ 
ed  and  developed  the  tractors,  to  ad¬ 
just  and  furnish  the  tractors  for 
test. 

Each  tractor  is  tested  for  belt 
horsepower  and  for  drawbar  horse¬ 
power.  Belt  horsepower  is  measured 
by  belting  the  tractor  to  an  electric 
dynamometer  and  measuring  the 
power  developed.  Drawbar  tests  are 


conducted  by  attaching  load  cars  and 
pulling  them  around  a  concrete, 
track.  Necessary  instruments  are 
provided  for  measuring  the  power 
developed. 

How  can  individual  farmers  obtain 
the  test  results  and  interpret  them 
in  respect  to  his  requirements?  The 
county  agent  may  have  summary 
sheets  available.  Or,  he  can  obtain 
summary  sheets  and  individual  test 
reports  free  of  charge  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  These  reports  cover  all 
tractors  that  have  been  tested. 

Upon  first  inspecting  either  a  test 
report  or  a  summary  sheet,  one 
may  look  at  the  bewildering  array 
of  figures  and  become  quite  confused. 
However,  do  not  despair.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  of  the  figures  are 
of  interest  primarily  to  tractor  en¬ 
gineers  and  others  in  the  industry, 
there  are  several  of  the  figures  which 
can  be  of  value  to  the  farmer. 

The  figure  most  likely  to  be  quoted 
by  a  tractor  salesman  is  actually 
“Sea  level  (calculated)  maximum 
horsepower  (based  on  60  degrees  F. 
and  29.92  in  Hg)”.  This  is  the  100 
per  cent  maximum  belt  horsepower 
that  the  tractor  would  develop  opera¬ 
ting  at  sea  level  and  60  degree  F. 
temperature;  this  is  also  the  largest 
horsepower  figure  shown  on  a  report. 

The  horsepower  rating  established 
by  the  test  is  shown  in  column  2  of 
the  summary  sheet  and  at  the  lower 
right  corner  of  each  individual  test 
report.  In  the  belt  test  it  represents 
85  per  cent  of  the  calculated  maxi¬ 
mum  belt  horsepower,  and  in  the 
drawbar  test  it  represents  75  per 
cent  of  the  calculated  miximum  belt 
horsepower. 

These  ratings  are  what  one  can 
reasonably  expect  of  a  tractor  in 
good  mechanical  condition  in  regular 
farm  service,  even  after  many  years 
use. 

What  about  comparison  of  fuel  eco¬ 
nomy?  Test  “H”,  which  is  a  10-hour 
test  at  rated  load,  is  probably  the 
best  test  to  compare.  Test  “H”  is 
operated  at  75  per  cent  maximum 
corrected  horsepower  as  obtained  in 
the  gear  most  generally  used  for| 
plowing.  It  is  generally  considered  to 
be  representative  of  average  farm 
conditions.  Drawbar  horsepower 
hours  per  gallon  as  obtained  in  test 
“H”  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
value  to  compare  between  tractors. 

In  selecting  any  new  tractor,  re¬ 
member  there  are  many  factors  to 
consider.  The  Nebraska  Tractor  Test 
is  the  best  source  of  information 
on  such  items  as  power  and  fuel 
economy.  Final  selection  of  a  tractor 
should,  of  course,  be  based  on  all 
of  the  factors  involved. 


mmirmmmi 

miimismm! 

Warn  Hubs  give  your  4-wheeI  drive  farm  truck 
real  double-duty  value!  Use  economical  free¬ 
wheeling  2  w.  d.  for  the  highway,  and  normal 
4  w.  d.  for  field  use — automatically,  with  Warn 
Lock-O-Matics,  manually  with  Warn  Locking 
Hubs.  Once  you  use  Warn  Hubs,  you’ll  wish 
you’d  done  so  sooner.  See  your  dealer  today! 

WARN  MFO  fn  Inf  Riverton  box  6064NYCI 
WAKrl  Ifiru.  V.U./  me.  Seattle  88,  Washington 


^ SAVE  $10.20 
'  on  NORELCO 

P  Men's  Electric  Speedshaver 

F  ''  r  t Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
1  Our  price  $14.75  Postpaid. 

K  .  '  Latest  model,  brand  new, 

%  '  '  '  y  fully  guaranteed.  Includes 

m  ^  'i  cord,  leather  travel  case, 

%  '  cleaning  brush.  Money  back 

\,  /  guarantee.  All  orders  filled 

^  within  24  hours.  Send  check 

or  money  order  to; 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  —  100's  of  Items 

BRAND  NAMES 

BOX  71,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advonce  commissions  to 
$4.00  0  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new 84 page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  6C2  BROCKTON,  MASS, 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


The  Waterloo  Boy  was  the  first  tractor  tested  and  reported  in  the  Nebraska 

Tractor  Test. 


PATZ 


Barn  CItaners,  Silo  Un¬ 

loaders.  Manure  Spreaders 
Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 

longer  Hie.  Engineered  fsr  buyers  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  In  barn 

cleaners  of  other  makM.  SIloe,  low 

cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  erlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  no 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Avallabli 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


—  DEPRESSION  PRICES,  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1958 
catalog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable. 
SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION, 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


ON  THE  NATION’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
WATER  BOWLS,  STALLS,  PENS,  FEED  TRUCKS, 
FARM  COOLING  TANKS.  GIRTON  MFG., 

COMPANY,  MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-328  | 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine  j 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer,  j 

Name .  j 

Address .  j 

I 

- OUR  56TH  YEAR - ^ 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discownts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


SWEDISH  STAINLESST 

STEEL  RAZOR  BLADES  I 

New  blade  Mnaation  that  will  change 
America*#  ahave  habits.  Edges  COLD 
HARDENED  by  special  process  .  . .  stay 
smooth,  sharp  up  to  10  shaves  from 
each  blade-  No  nicks,  no  scratch. 
Barbett  Stainless  Blades  do  not  rust! 
SATISFACTION  Ct'AR-YNTEFD.  JO 
double*edge  blades  IN  DISPENSERS 
only  $1.00  ppd.  C 

IMPORTS,  Mk  0*pt.  4,  Rutiowd.  Vt.J 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  — 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  — 

Sulfathiazole/n  each  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  sight  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 
Largepkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Where  Is  Your 

Rupture? 


^1 


If  you  have  reducible  rupture,  check  this 
diagram  and  mail  immediately.  You  will 
receive  in  reply  the  most  welcome  news 
you  ever  had. 

Name _ 


Street. 

City_ 


State. 


H.  C.  BROOKS 

447-W  State  Street  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  Future  for  Dairy  Feeding 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
results,  increases  of  $20  per  ton  in 
feeding  value  have  been  found  for 
pelleted  over  long  hay.  Tests  indi¬ 
cate  that  roughage-grain  pellets  pro¬ 
duce  22  per  cent  faster  gains  at  a  21- 
per-cent  saving  when  fed  to  lambs. 
There  is  a  real  possibility  that  low- 
cost  roughage-grain  pellets  can  be 
developed  as  feed  for  dairy  heifers, 
too.  Other  important  advantages  of 
hay  pellets  are  in  their  five-fold  re¬ 
duction  of  needed  storage  space,  in 
decreased  labor  requirements,  in 
their  ease  of  feeding  and  in  the  in¬ 
creased  daily  intake  of  energy  they 
provide  for  cows. 

More  Zero  Grazing 

When  the  size  of  dairy  herds  in¬ 
creases  enough  to  make  pasture  a 
limiting  factor  in  overall  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  dairymen  with  tillable  land 
will  green-cut  all  summertime  feed, 
chop  it,  and  feed  it  in  bunks.  By  1965, 
one-third  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
Northeast  may  be  following  a  zero 
pasture  sysem.  A  third  to  a  half  more 
milk  can  be  produced  from  land 
“zero  pastured”  than  continuously 
grazed.  Astute  planning,  liberal  fer¬ 
tilization  and  irrigation  make  zero 
grazing  even  more  advantageous. 

Soybean  meal,  linseed  meal,  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  and  gluten  feed  will 
still  be  the  principal  sources  of  pro¬ 
tein  in  grain  rations.  Urea  will  be 
used  to  greater  extent  than  now,  but 
natural  protein  sources  will  still  be 
preferred.  Thyroprotein  will  find 
some  favor  and  acceptance  in  one- 


lactation  commercial  herds  produc¬ 
ing  for  base-quota-plan  markets. 
Energy  sources  will  continue  to  be 
corn,  hominy,  and  oats,  but  more 
citrus  and  beet  pulp  will  also  be 
used.  Animal  fats  will  not  be  used 
abundantly  in  dairy  feeds:  they  too 
often  create  problems  in  palatability. 
Cane  molasses  will  continue  popular 
as  an  appetizer,  feed  conditioner 
and  source  of  minerals.  The  calorie- 
protein  ratios  that  mean  so  much  to 
modern  poultry  nutrition  are  sure 
to  be  given  more  careful  consider¬ 
ation  in  dairy  rations.  The  energy 
levels  in  the  grain  portion  of  the 
ration  will  probably  be  somewhat 
higher. 

Milking  rations  will  contain  2,000 
or  more  units  of  vitamin  D  per  pound 
of  feed  to  compensate  for  lower 
levels  in  field-pelleted  roughages. 
More  dry  vitamin  A  will  be  used  in 
fitting  rations  for  dairy  animals. 
Rumen  stimulators,  more  effective  in 
digesting  cellulose  than  those  we 
have  today,  will  be  developed  for  use 
in  grain  rations.  Rations  will  be 
formulated  to  meet  specifically  the 
deficiencies  of  roughages  cut  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  maturity.  Special  feeds 
containing  minute  quantities  of  anti¬ 
biotic  for  control  of  winter  dysentery, 
respiratory  infections  and  foot  rot 
will  be  widely  used. 

Dairy  cattle  nutrition  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  breakthrough  into  new 
areas  of  efficiency  and  improvement 
More  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
next  10  years  than  have  been  made 
in  the  last  50.  L.  S.  Mix 


Dairy  Feed  Formulas 

1920 

1958 

Feedstuff 

Pounds 

Feedstuff 

Pounds 

Cottonseed  Meal . 

....  250 

Linseed  Oil  Meal . 

. .  100 

Copra  Meal . 

. . . .  100 

Soybean  Meal . 

. .  150 

Linseed  Oil  Meal . 

. . . .  400 

Corn  Distillers  Grains.... 

. .  200 

Corn  Gluten  Meal . 

50 

Corn  Gluten  Feed . 

. .  200 

Corn  Gluten  Feed . 

. . . .  280 

Wheat  Bran . 

. .  200 

Wheat  Bran . 

. . . .  280 

Wheat  Middlings . 

. .  200 

Wheat  Middlings . 

. . . .  200 

Oats  . 

. .  400 

Suncured  Alfalfa  Meal . . 

. . . .  100 

Hominy  . 

.  .  330 

Pulverized  Barley . 

. . . .  50 

Molasses  . 

.  .  165 

Corn  Meal . 

. . . .  250 

Iodized  Salt . 

. .  20 

Salt . 

20 

Ground  Limestone . 

10 

Ground  Limestone . 

20 

Dicalcium  Phosphate . 

10 

Trace  Mineral  Supplement 

5 

Total  Pounds . 

.  . .  .  2,000 

Vitamin  D  Premix . 

5 

Crude  Protein . 

. ...  23% 

Vitamin  A  Premix . 

5 

Total  Pounds . 

. .  2,000 

Crude  Protein . 

..  17% 

Steuben  County  Potato 
Meeting 

The  feature  topic  at  the  1958 
Steuben  County  Potato  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention  last  month  was  the  migrant- 
labor  problem.  Don  Simmons,  farm 
supervisor  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  Service,  warned  grow¬ 
ers  that  southern  migrant-labor  crew 
leaders  expect  advance  financing  this 
year  and  that  there  probably  will  be 
no  more  help  available  this  year  than 
last.  George  O’Keefe,  engineer  in 
charge  of  health  officers  and  sani¬ 
tarians  in  Steuben  County,  reported 
that,  contrai’y  to  rumors,  there  were 
no  changes  in  the  labor  camp  sani¬ 
tary  code  this  year.  He  did  predict, 
however,  the  stiffened  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  will  come  for  labor  camps  in 
next  few  years.  Dr.  Howard 
Thomas,  Cornell  professor  of  rural 
sociology,  insisted  that  farm  migrant- 
labor  problems  are  really  community 
problems  and  that,  of  migrants  sur¬ 
veyed  last  year,  about  40  per  cent 
reported  that  New  York  State  pro¬ 
vided  better  housing  and  working 
Conditions  than  any  other  state  in 
which  they  worked. 

^arch  15,  1958 


Morris  Levinson  of  Rochester  re¬ 
ported  that  a  typical  modern  super¬ 
market  has  an  investment  of  half 
million  dollars  and  operates  on  less 
than  a  one  per  cent  margin.  Potatoes, 
making  11  per  cent  of  his  stores’  pro¬ 
duce  volume,  must  in  the  future  be 
more  carefully  selected  and  graded, 
he  advised. 

A.  E.  Mercker,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Potato  Council, 
pleaded  for  potato  cooperation  on  a 
nationwide  scale.  Indicating  that 
yields  of  potatoes  in  the  East  are 
not  keeping  pace  with  other  areas,  he 
said  a  strong  program  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  recapture  the  large  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Mercker  nevertheless  felt  that 
prospects  of  a  strong  market  for  po¬ 
tatoes  through  Winter  and  Spring  are 
good.  He  was  not  so  optimistic  for 
early  summer  crops. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  growers 
that  washing  and  selection,  grading, 
increased  attention  to  sales  for  chips, 
flakes  and  French  fries,  and  a  slight 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption 
will  keep  potatoes  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Americans’  diet. 

Jane  Havens,  17,  of  Prattsburg  was 
crowned  1958  Steuben  County  Potato 
Queen.  ^ 


Why  Galvanized  Sheet  Steel 
is  your  best  roofing  buy 

You  just  can’t  beat  galvanized  steel  roofing  for  economy,  strength  and  safety. 
Any  building,  from  a  small  poultry  shade  to  a  large  dairy  barn,  is  best  roofed 
with  this  durable,  easy-to-lay  material. 

First:  it  s  strong.  Steel  roofing  will  not  tear  loose  and  fly  away  in  stormy  winds. 
Corrugated  and  other  formed  steel  sheets  permit  use  of  economical  slat  or 
purlin-type  construction,  eliminating  expensive  sheathing. 

Second:  it’s  durable.  Heavy  zinc  coatings  will  stand  up  under  years  of  abuse 
from  the  elements  outside  and  corrosive  animal  tumes  within. 


BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED 
GALVAHIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest 
form,  also  easiest  to  lay. 
Great  rigidity  permits  use 
with  open-siat  or  purlin-style 
roof  with  pitch  greater  than 
3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in 
1  Va  in.,  2  'A  in.  and  3  in. 
corrugations,  for  either  roofing 
or  siding,  and  in  plain  or  cop¬ 
per-bearing  steel. 

BETHLEHEM  GALVAHIZED 
ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on 
any  tight-sheathed  roof  with 
a  pitch  low  enough  to  work 
on.  Gives  excellent  protection 
against  wind  and  rain,  since 
laps  are  actually  seamed  to¬ 
gether  to  exclude  all  moisture. 
Rolls  are  50  ft  long,  with 
covering  width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM 

STORMPROOF  ROOFING 

Weather-tight  sheets,  designed 
to  give  full  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Special  side-  and 
end-lap  features  allow  mois¬ 
ture  drainage,  prevent  end- 
lap  siphoning.  Covering  width 
24  in.,  sheet  lengths,  6  ft  to 
12  ft.  Available  in  plain  or 
copper-bearing  steel. 

BETHLEHEM  V-CRIMP 
GALVAHIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions,  combin¬ 
ing  protection  with  attractive 
appearance.  Can  be  nailed 
down  very  tightly  making  them 
especially  good  in  areas 
where  high  winds  prevail. 
Available  in  5-V  style,  in 
either  plain  or  copper-bear¬ 
ing  steel. 


BETHLEHEM 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


pEtHllEHEM 

STEEL 
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WATCH  THEM  THRIVE 


ON  THIS 


New  Super  LAY  or  BUST  Chick 
Starter  is  formulated  with  your 
flock’s  first  8  weeks  in  mind.  Extra 
vitamins  and  improved  protein 
balance  combine  to  send  your  birds 
"on  their  way”  with  good  growth, 
good  feathering,  good  livability. 

Your  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer  is  as 
near  as  your  telephone!  He  also 
carries  a  complete  line  of  Milk-Maid 
Dairy  Rations. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


U.i.H.O.P 


CHICKS 


..  R  I  REDS  •  SEX-LINK  CROSS  • 
SILVER  CROSS  •  BUFF  CROSS  • 
i.EGFiORN-RED  CROSS  •  WHITE  ROCKS 


WITH  ALL  PARMENTER  CHICKS 
YOU  GET  BOTH 

EGG  QUANTITY 

AND 

EGG  QUALITY 

Naturally  you  want  large  egg  production 
but  —  Egg  Quality  is  equally  important 
too!  For  over  five  years,  Parmenter  has 
been  conducting  a  continuing  study  of  egg 
quality.  The  results  of  this  have  been 
most  successful  as  shown  in  the  Central 
New  York  Random  Test  (Aug.  ’56).  For 
a  3-year  period  the  percentage  of  blood 
spots  in  Large  Parmenter  Red  Eggs  was 
only  3/10  of  1%  (1  egg  in  300)  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  of  2.1%  for  all  other 
eggs.  Parmenter  Red  Eggs,  laid  in  500 
day  period,  were  24.7%  Extra  Large  — 
47.9%  Large  and  only  21.2%  Medium. 
YOU  GET  PARMENTER  RED  EGG 
QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  IN 
THESE  FAMOUS  PARMENTER 
CROSSBREEDS. 

PARMENTER  BLACK  SEX  LINK 


Unexcelled  in 
brown  eggs. 


production  of  large 


PARMENTER  BUFF  SEX  LINK 

Healttiy,  come  into  production  early. 
Large  brown  eggs. 

PARMENTER  MASS.  WHITES 

Combine  high  brown  egg  production 
and  white  dress  off. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  AND 
PRICES  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS, 


DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  CHICKS 


Mt.  Hope  and  H.  &.  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
tested.  All  our  own  breeders.  No  egps  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop..  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa, 
Telephone:  Richfield  4351 


Egg-a-Day  Reds  in  Hawaii 

Why  do  these  hens  in  the  midst  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  produce  so  remarkably 
well  ?  Is  it  breeding — or  something  else? 


Hi-Pmi  WHITE  LfGHORNS 


PULLETS  STLRTEO  COX  | 
4n95  PUlinS  4  50 

13”26S1'"^ 


America's  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 

Hybrids.  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 
LivaWlitv.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on  - ^ — 

B‘o/r  CUH^ON.  IWO. 

ANCONA  CHICKS 

Larne  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS.  WH.  CROSS.  NEW  HAMPSH1RE8 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  Strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I.  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


MAGMIFYING  GLASSES 

Foa  FOLKS  oven  4o 


NOW. -magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye.  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 
glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  ^d 
help  stop  oye-straln  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  loaves 
no  room  for  doubt, 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonite. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and.  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  ihay’ro  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postagp.  Woaf  tnGin  S 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  then  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchaso  price.  If  you  remit  with  yeur  order* 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from:  A 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept  449-C  Rochelle,  ilL  1 


BLOODTESTEO  CHICKS:  White  Vantress,  $10  pep 
100:  assorted  aH  heavies,  $6.50  per  100;  leghorn 
broilers,  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SHARTLESVILLE,  PA. 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30:  1956  Pairs  $45;  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS.  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  RAISERS:  Bargain  rates  for  Americas 
leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only  $1.00.  Trial 
offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue  packed  with  raising 
helps.  Problems  answered.  Subscribe  TODAY! 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  Dept.  C28,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS  —  ORDER  CHICKS  NOW 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Booklet.  “How  To  Raise”, 
Write  —  H.  HERR  PHEASANTRY. 

1868  CARLISLE  ROAD,  YORK.  PENNA. 


GOSLINGS 


Massive  Market  Type  Large  White  Emden.  Our  Pure 
Bred  Strain  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  the  Country. 
It  Cost  Less  to  Own  the  Best.  EHLERS  GOOSE 
FARM  &,  HATCHERY.  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.Y. 


Had  Kazuo  Onitsuka  on  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  island  of  Oahu  been  satisfied 
with  imported  stock  like  his  neighbor 
poultrymen,  chances  are  that  he 
would  never  have  become  the  Terri¬ 
tory’s  leading  chicken  breeder.  When 
he  became  a  commercial  poultryman 
in  1942,  like  most  other  island  poul¬ 
trymen  he  ordered  stock  from  the 
mainland.  There  was  no  local  stock 
to  compare  with  it.  But  he  was  dis¬ 
illusioned;  for  some  reason  he  never 
got  the  results  he  expected.  Climate, 
management,  location— whatever  it 
was  certainly  changed  his  mind  about 
any  assured  superiority  of  imported 
stock. 

403  Eggs  in  One  Year 

So  he  looked  around  for  the  best 
birds  he  could  find  on  the  island  and, 
when  he  started  his  own  breeding 
in  1945,  his  foundation  stock  was  what 
he  considered  the  finest  among 
Rhode  Islands  and  New  Hampshires. 
Then,  through  seven  generations  of 
rigid  selection  and  breeding,  Onit¬ 
suka  purified  and  improved  his  strain 
so  that  it  soon  became  commercially 
known  as  Onitsuka’s  Hawaiian  Red. 

By  1949  his  hens  had  reached  the 
300-egg-a-year  class,  and  one  bird 
laid  341  eggs.  Since  then,  his  flocks 
have  progressively  improved  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  layers  reaching  the  300- 
egg  class  have  steadily  increased  in 
number.  Onitsua’s  records  show  that 
484  have  laid  300  or  more  eggs  in  a 
year.  His  top  producer,  Hattie,  laid 
403  eggs  in  365  days.  Seven  more- 
than-an-egg-a-day  sisters  of  Hattie 
laid  these  totals  for  a  year:  395,  385, 
377,  375,  369,  368  and  367. 

Can  the  Tally  Be  Accurate? 

Because  these  records  are  so  far 
above  any  ever  previously  recorded, 
it  has  been  suspected  that  eggs  from 
other  birds  may  have  rolled  into  the 
troughs  of  these  apparently  super 
hens.  But  the  writer  visited  the  farm 
and  was  shown  by  Onitsuka  that  this 
is  highly  improbable;  wire  guards 
separate  the  egg  troughs  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  cages.  The  possibility  that  a  care¬ 
less  worker  may  have  made  wrong  en¬ 
tries  was  ruled  out,  too,  because  the 
eggs  are  gathered  only  by  the  poul¬ 
tryman  and  his  wife.  The  farm  it¬ 
self  is  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a 
sugar  cane  field.  With  only  one  en¬ 
trance — and  it  is  guarded  by  a  dog 
—  there  is  little  possibility  that  a 
practical  joker  could  move  eggs 
around  to  make  the  breeder  think 
he  had  a  record-laying  bird. 


It  is  reasonable,  of  course,  for 
doubts  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  poul 
trymen.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  poultry  production  has  a  hen  laid 
403  eggs  in  one  year.  Though  the 
production  may  not  be  accepted  of¬ 
ficially  as  a  world’s  record — it  was 
not  accomplished  in  a  regulated  test, 
Onitsuka  is  confident  he  has  develop¬ 
ed  a  chicken  strain  of  amazing  egg- 
laying  ability.  A  possible  explana¬ 
tion  for  its  superiority  is  in  Onit¬ 
suka’s  standards  for  both  commercial 
and  pedigree  matings;  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  higher  than  those  set  by 
mainland  breeders.  His  present  ped¬ 
igree  matings  are  to  hens  with  an¬ 
nual  production  of  320  eggs  or  more, 
and  his  commercial  matings  are  to 
those  with  annual  lays  of  at  least 
260  eggs.  His  males  are  selected  from 
pedigree  matings.  All  breeders  are 
pullorum-tested  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  and  there  have  been  no  reac¬ 
tors  since  1950.  Onitsuka  now  has 
2,100  hens  in  individual  cages  and 
hopes  to  increase  them  to  2,800  this 
year.  He  culls  continually  and  breeds 
only  to  and  from  consistently  high 
producers  of  large,  smooth,  well-tex¬ 
tured  eggs. 

The  Feeding  and  Management 
Program 

Soon  after  the  chicks  are  hatched, 
they  are  taken  to  battery  brooder 
for  three  to  four  weeks.  They  are 
fed  a  commercial  chick  starter.  Trans¬ 
ferred  then  to  an  intermediate  grow¬ 
ing  pen,  the  birds  are  given  a  growing 
ration  until  12  weeks  of  age.  There¬ 
after,  they  are  placed  in  growing 
pens  until  they  are  20  weeks  old. 
At  five  months,  the  pullets  are  placed 
in  individual  cages  and  fed  an  egg- 
maker  ration  supplemented  period¬ 
ically  with  four  pounds  of  Calf  Manna 
for  every  100  layers.  The  commercial 
pellet  crumble  laying  ration  contains 
16  per  cent  protein,  four  per  cent 
fat,  six  per  cent  fiber,  2.2  per  cent 
ash  and  two  per  cent  grit.  Extra 
grit  and  shell  are  given  every  three 
weeks.  Water  is  stopped  every  after¬ 
noon  for  about  three  hours  as  a  feed¬ 
ing  control  and  to  permit  cleaning. 
Depending  on  the  season,  artifical 
light  is  used  to  allow  at  least  14  hours 
of  total  light. 

Producers  from  Bangkok,  Manila, 
Formosa,  Guam,  Japan  and  the  U.  S. 
mainland  have  obtained  hatching  eggs 
and  stock  from  Onitsuka.  One  Japan¬ 
ese  poultryman  now  raises  nothing 
but  Hawaiian  Reds.  With  orders  from 
all  over  Japan,  he  is  not  able  to  meet 
the  demand.  Fortunato  Teho 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  o? 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  --  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  —  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— ’They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Kc^ OnUsuka  of  Hawaii  dSnitely  has  wire  guards  to  separate  the  cages 
of  his  more-than-an-egg-a-day  Hawaiian  Reds. 
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Battle  Against  Poultry  Diseases 

There  was  a  good  gathering  at  last  grams  per  ton  of  feed  for  at  least 
month’s  Poultry  Health  Conference  four  days;  when  used  over  five  days 
held  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp-  at  this  level,  furazolidone  affects  egg 
shire  in  Durham.  Top-flight  authori-  production. 

ties  made  the  following  observations  Coccidiosis  —  Dr.  E.  F.  Waller, 
on  the  nature  and  control  of  various  University  of  Delaware,  discussed 
poultry  diseases:  four  new  drugs — Bifuran,  Trithiadoi, 

Bluecomb  and  Non-Specific  En-  Unistat  and  Glycamide;  Trithiadoi, 
tentis  —  By  Dr.  B.  S.  Pomeroy,  Uni-  tested  most  thoroughly,  has  many 
veisity  of  Minnesota:  causative  agent  qualities  lacking  in  some  of  older 
different  in  turkeys  than  in  chickens;  drugs;  three  of  the  four  are  reported 
treating  turkeys  with  a  high  level  of  to  be  growth  stimulants  as  well  as 
antibiotics  reduced  mortality  and  coccidiostats. 


weight  loss  greatly,  but  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease. 

Epidemic  Tremors  —  By  Dr.  Ker- 
mit  Schaaf,  Kimber  Farms,  Niles, 
Calif.:  breeders  vaccinated  a  month 
before  production  with  combination 
tremors-pox-newcastle  vaccine;  birds 
to  be  kept  a  second  year  revaccinated 
at  start  of  a  forced  molt;  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  successful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  tremors  in  chicks  with  the  only 
breaks  coming  when  hatching  eggs 
are  saved  to  soon  after  vaccination. 

Synovitis  —  By  Dr.  Norman  0. 
Olson,  Universiy  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Dr.  W.  R.  Dunlop,  University  of 
New  Hampshire:  aureomycin  is  the 
most  effective  medication  to  control 
synovitis;  recommended  feeding  as  a 
preventative,  50  grams  per  ton  of 
feed  continuously;  as  a  cure,  200 
grams  per  ton;  nf-180  fed  continuous¬ 
ly  suppressed  infection;  synovitis  iso¬ 
lated  in  day-old,  six-day,  six-week  and 
seven-week  chicks  and  in  embryos  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  hatching-egg  trans¬ 
mitted. 

CRD  and  PPLO  —  Dr.  J.  E.  Fahey 
Chas.  Pfizer  Co.:  injecting  breeders 
with  200  mg  of  dihydrostreptomycin 
greatly  reduced  hatching-egg  trans¬ 
mission  of  PPLO  in  chronic  respira¬ 
tory  disease. 

Avian  Infectious  Hepatitis  —  By 
Dr.  M.  Sevoian,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  can  cause  severe  produc¬ 
tion  drop  and  some  mortality,  may 
last  for  several  weeks  and  has  been 
found  at  all  ages  over  10  weeks; 
furazolidone  is  best  treatment— 300 


A  panel  of  New  Hampshire  poultry 
breeders — Walter  Staples  of  Cobb’s 
Pedigreed  Chicks,  Tamworth,  N.  H.; 
William  G.  Merrill  of  Oliver  Merrill 
&  Sons,  Londonderry,  N.  H.;  Joel 
Silberberg  of  Riddle  Spring  Poultry 
Farm,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  and  Archie 
Coll  of  Coil’s  Poultry  Farm,  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.  —  discussed  their  progress  in 
CRD  control.  They  revealed  that  at 
the  start  of  their  control  program 
they  had  a  varying  amount  of  in¬ 
fection;  different  programs  were 
necessary.  But  all  reported  consider¬ 
able  success  in  the  past  two  years. 
There  is  better  hatchability,  better 
chick  quality,  better  growth  and  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  result  of  the  program. 
Claiming  savings  in  the  cost  of  medi¬ 
cation,  they  reemphasized  the  need 
for  more  information  on  drug  dosage 
to  eliminate  hatching-egg  transmis¬ 
sion,  on  antigen  standardization  and 
on  how  CRD  spreads. 

Drs.  Harold  Chute,  University  of 
Maine,  and  Edward  Singsen,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut  said  there  was 
considerable  evidence  that  antibiotics 
help  to  control  diseases  although  they 
do  not  entirely  eliminate  them  or 
losses  from  them;  it  is  important  to 
use  antibiotics  at  recommended 
levels.  At  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  1955-56 
Egg  Laying  Test  the  antibiotic-treated 
group  laid  3.68  per  cent  more  eggs, 
but  there  was  no  advantage  in  1956- 
57  test  year,  indicating  that  bacterial 
population  on  farm  can  adjust  to 
the  antibiotic  used. 

Richard  Warren 


FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 
BIG  EGGS— HIGHER  PROFITS 


All  Wene  Chicks,  pure  breeds 

— - -  and  crosses,  are  bred  to  give 

you  top  dollar  eggs— early,  large  eggs,  steady  high  production, 
vitahty  and  liveability. 

Wene  White  Leghorns  for  early  production  and  high  sus¬ 
tained  performance.  Continuous  large  egg  size.  Higher  flock 
average.  Exceptional  resistance  to  disease.  Gives  you  top 
production  under  any  farm  conditions. 

WENEcross  Mlnorca-Leghorns  have  hardy  hybrid  vigor 
^rength  and  size.  Early  maturity.  Exceptional  liveability! 
Get  early  large  egg  size.  Excellent  sustained  production. 


WENE  CHICKS 


VINELAND  62,  N.  J. 


FOR  HIGH  INCOME 

Whether  you  prefer 
White  or  Brown  Eggs 
WRITE  WENE  for  latest 
folder  on  our  high 
production 
breeds  and'*  ‘ 
crosses. 

■  ■ 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITEKATURE  TODAY 
40  years  of  dedication  to  the  poultrymon 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


HUBbard 

CHICKS  make 


You  can’t  go  vvrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements — Maine’s  leading  hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 


tion  —  low  mortalixy  —  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  Pcture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit¬ 
abilities  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  during  the  past  47  yearsi  There’s 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  right  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  1.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  lor  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 


TAAOCMAP^K 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  order 
your  Babcock  Bessies  .  .  .  the  White 
Leghorn  that  is  bred  to  make  money 
for  you.  Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca 
4-6384 )  and  we’ll  book  you  today  for 
any  hatch  you  choose. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 


Speakers  at  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Health  Conference 
Left  to  right:  Dr.  Kermit  Schaaf;  Fred  W.  Garland  Jr.,  Ralston  Purina  Co.; 
Dr.  Harold  Chute,  U.  of  Maine;  Dr.  Edwin  Singsen;  Dr.  J.  E.  Fahey;  A.  E. 
Tepper,  Merrimack  Farmers  Exchange;  Dr.  B.  S.  Pomeroy;  Dr.  Norman  O. 
Olson,  Prof.  W .  C.  Skoglund,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Dunlop,  all  U.  of  New  Hampshire. 


Poultry  Eats  Most 
Manufactured  Feed 

Of  the  36  million  tons  of  feed  pro¬ 
duced  by  American  feed  manufact¬ 
urers  last  year,  60  per  cent  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  poultry.  Turkey  and  layer 
ration  volume  shrunk  from  the  year 
previous,  but  broiler  feed  tonnage 
was  up  four  per  cent.  The  overall 
manufactured  feed  volume  was  one 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1956. 

Feed  for  pigs  showed  the  biggest 
gain,  being  20  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1956;  it  represented  11.5  per  cent 
of  all  manufactured  feeds.  Dairy 
feeds  accounted  for  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage,  and  beef  and  sheep  ra¬ 
tions  six  per  cent.  A  miscellaneous 
group  including  dogs,  rabbits,  and 
goats  received  four  per  cent.  Manu¬ 
factured  tonnage  accounts  for  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  feed  consumed  by 
farm  animals  in  America.  Some  70 
Pei’  cent  of  feed  is  home  grown  for 
farm  or  local  mixing  or  for  direct 
feeding. 
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5,000-Bifd  Flacks  Make 
Mast  Maney 

A  large  flock  of  layers  produces 
a  dozen  of  eggs  for  5.5  cents  less  than 
a  small  flock,  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture  says,  and  the  most 
profitable  size  seems  to  be  about 
5,400  birds.  From  a  survey  of  64  com¬ 
mercial  farms  in  21  New  York  coun¬ 
ties,  it  found  that  hens  on  these  profit¬ 
able  farms  averaging  208  eggs  per 
bird  per  year  needed  only  six  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  each  dozen  eggs. 
Mortality  was  only  18  per  cent  for 
the  year.  There  were  only  3.3  minutes 
of  man  labor  for  every  dozen  eggs. 
Layers  turned  out  33,644  dozen  eggs 
per  man  on  the  large  efficient  farms. 


J.  J.  Warren  Hatchery,  No.  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  has  opened  a  new  re¬ 
search  farm  at  Spencer,  Mass.  The 
plant,  which  has  as  its  nucleus  a  four- 
stoi’y  laying  house,  will  be  used  in  an 
expanded  program  of  strain  and  cross 
testing.  Facilities  are  at  hand  for 
testing  nearly  100  birds  at  one  time. 


Box  286.R,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


INVESTIGATE 

THE  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL 

Hall  Brothers 


Find  out  ALL  about  ! 

ALL  the  famous  Hall  1 
Brothers  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  in  this 
Kodachrome  Color 
folder.  WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Co 


nn. 


PENNA.  -  U.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER 
BREASTED 
POULTS,  BROAD 
WHITES,  B.  B, 
BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  FROM 
OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS. 


Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


GET  YOUR  GHIGKS 
THIS  SEASON  FROM 


Me8  O'D 


AY 


The  World’s  Champion  Leghorn 

FREE  CATALOG! 

STERN  BROS.’  HATCHERY 


PULtO R U M  T YPH O I D  C LE AN 


Why  pay  up  to  256  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70^o  or  better  production  for  less.  Mt. 
Hope  VVhrte  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Arbor 
Acres  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red  Rock  Cross. 
Also  StaHed  Chicks.  Write  tor  further  information  and 
Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 
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•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD’S  496 — a  new  brown  egg  cross. 
HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  — 

a  high  egg  production  strain. 
HUBBARD’S  KIMBERCHIK  — 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 
STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE 
FREE  cofafog.  Address  Box  12 


VAiraU.  N.  H. 


ARD  FARMS 

URCAsra.  PA. .  nATEsyiiu,  r.c. 


PROFIT¬ 
MAKING 
LEGHORNS 

Only  N.  Y.  S.  Leg- 
horn  Breeder  to 
Place  in 

TOP  QUARTILE 

3  Yr.  Average  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Test. 

Bulkley’s  birds  consistent 
leaders  at  this  important 
test  where  chicks  are  ex- 
N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  Posed  to  leucosis.  Bulk- 
Pullorum,  T  yp  h  ol  d  ley’s  had  average  yearly 
Clean.  income  $2,188  per  net 

chick  started  for  last  three 
years.  Owner  -  supervised 
.  .  .  breeding  program  aives 

you  birds  that  live,  lay  and  pay  with  low 
feed  consumption.  Before  you  buy  aet 
free  price  list  and  folder  from  — 

BULKLEY’S  LEGHORNS 

130  Leghorn  Lane  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

“  CAPON” 

NEW  FAST  EASY  WAY 

8  to  12  pound  PERMANENT 
CAPONS  from  2  to  8  week 
old  roosters,  net  $1.00  to  $2.00 
each.  Do  it  yourself.  For  be¬ 
ginners  or  capon  experts.  No  V-  -  , 

over-production  past  50  years.  Profitable  year 
round.  Capon. zing  equipment,  electric  and 
Electric  Dubbing,  Debeakers, 
u  Illustrated  Bulletin. 

H.  BEUOY  &  SON,  Cedar  Vale  22,  Kansas 


G  RAY  B I L IS  cmo<°l 


Write  today  for  advance  order  Discount  and  Consider- 
a^ble  savings  over  highly  advertised  Franchised  Chicks 
The  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns 
and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY. 
BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 


Needed; 

‘‘General 

Praetitionera 

in 

'finnsportation 


Today,  public  policies  place  artificial  and  severe  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  opportunity  of  any  one  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  such  as  railroads,  to  serve  the  public  through  the  use 
of  other  means  of  transportation,  such  as  that  by  highway, 
waterway  or  airway. 

Yet,  in  other  industries,  diversification  of  products  has 
become  common,  and  has  proved  beneficial  both  to  those 
industries  and  to  the  public. 

Why  shouldnt  our  transportation  agencies,  too,  be 
allowed  to  benefit  by  diversification? 

Clearly,  diversification  v\’ould  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nation  s  shippers.  They  could  then  arrange  for  their 
transportation  through  a  single  transport  company  which 
could  utilize  any  or  all  means  of  carriage  needed  to  do 
the  particular  job  at  hand  most  efficiently.  That’s  why  the 
railroads  ask  for  removal  of  present  artificial  limitations. 

They  seek  only  the  same  opportunity  as  anyone  else 
to  enter  into  other  fields  of  transportation.  Then  they  could 
become  “general  practitioners”  in  transportation  —  using  a 
wide  variety  of  facilities  to  serve  you  more  efficiently. 

Isn’t  this  common  sense? 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


I  NOW!  BUY  THIS  LOADER  DIRECT 

ILLIS-CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  DEERE,  OLIVER 
wners — save  40%.  Buy  your  loader  direct  from  mc- 
ory.  Customer’s  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 
jr  literature  and  prices.  Prices  start  as  low  at  $170. 

VAUGHN  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  A,  Box  349 


DAY  1422 
Phone  nitE  3261 


St.  Peter,  Minn. 


PUdLISHEU  S  DESK 


From  a  subscriber  in  Vermont 
comes  an  item  of  information  which 
;hrows  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the 
present  status  of  the  chinchilla  busi¬ 
ness.  A  small,  local  breeder  adver- 
;ised  his  chinchillas  for  sale  at  $50  per 
pair.  This  is  the  lowest  price  we  have 
yet  heard  and  below  our  most  pessi¬ 
mistic  expectations.  However,  three 
pair  that  did  not  sell  at  $50  were 
entered  in  a  furniture  auction  and 
sold  at  $7.50  and  $2.50  a  pair,  includ¬ 
ing  cage.  This  is  an  amusing  outcome 
to  the  extravagant  get-rich-quick 
claims  by  the  chinchilla  industry 
heal’d  on  every  hand  a  few  years  ago. 

High  quality  chinchilla  pelts  are  in 
some  demand,  and  doubtless  profits 
are  being  realized  on  chinchillas,  but 
it  is  mostly  by  and  through  the 
national  organization  or  by  large, 
skillful  operators.  We  believe  this 
should  be  sufficient  warning  to  the 
average  farmer  that  the  business  is 
not  a  money-making  scheme  for  the 
small  independent  breeders,  and  that 
in  general,  prices  and  profits  have 
dropped  to  unexpectedly  low  levels 
rather  than  rising  to  get-rich-quick 
levels. 

If  a  breeder  has  enough  animals  to 
be  worthwhile,  he  would  realize  more 
from  pelting  them  and  sending  a 
bundle  of  skins  to  the  New  York 
Auction  Company,  226  West  26  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  for  sale  in  the  auc¬ 
tion  than  in  selling  them  off  at  $50 
per  pair  and  less. 


In  October,  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  “Woodcraft”  ready  cut 
garage  and  sent  for  the  catalogue.  An 
agent  called.  The  price  given  for  a 
22  foot  by  22  foot  two  car  garage 
with  some  extras  was  quoted  at 
$1,730.  This  was  to  be  financed  over 
five  years,  by  monthly  payments 
starting  April  1st.  I  asked  the  rate  of 
interest  and  whether  it  was  figured 
on  the  full  amount  or  the  unpaid 
balance  each  month.  The  agent  did 
a  little  figuring,  and  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  six  per  cent  on  the  un¬ 
paid  balance.  He  also  stated  that  the 
account  would  be  sold  to  a  bank.  The 
statement  we  received  showed  that 
we  owe  the  bank  $2,302.80.  This  seems 
high,  but  the  bank  has  explained  it 
to  us.  F-  H. 

New  York 


Old  books  are  very  interesting  to 
me,  always  have  been,  and  I  often 
buy  one  that  looks  interesting  at 
an  auction  or  rummage  sale.  A  few 
months  ago  I  bought  a  few  and 
among  the  pages  of  one  were  several 
clippings.  I  am  sending  you  one, 
which  was  taken  from  a  Rural  New 
Yorker  102  years  ago.  The  poem 
must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to 
some  one,  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
As  long  as  I  can  remember,  my 
Father  alawys  took  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  He  watched  patiently  for  it 
to  come,  but  now  he  has  passed  away 
and  we  still  take  the  magazine  and 
enjoy  it.  e.  c. 

New  York 

The  clipping  is  a  poem  yellow  with 
age  —  no  author  given  —  entitled 
“Musings  of  a  Bereaved  Mother.”  We 
appreciate  the  interest  of  our  friend 
in  sending  the  old  poem. 


I  sold  some  well  drilling  equipment 
to  Irving  Burt  in  1953.  He  paid  $200 
down,  and  promised  to  pay  $250  more. 
I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  reach  him. 
He  lives  in  New  York  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  collect  this  bill. 

Connecticut  w.  j.  d. 

The  account  reached  us  in  1954.  It 
was  taken  to  court  and  a  judgment 
was  obtained.  Finally,  in  small 
amounts,  $140  of  the  account  has 
been  collected.  Later  Mr.  Burt  went 
through  bankruptcy  and  there  was 
nothing  in  his  estate  to  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  due.  The  attorneys  worked  hard 
to  obtain  as  much  as  possible,  but 
Burt  was  not  financially  responsible 
and  his  promises  were  worthless. 


The  Securities  and  Exchange,  Com¬ 
mission  ordered  Postmasters  to  re¬ 
ject  mail  addressed  to  the  promoters 
of  a  “fraudulent”  Cuban  oil  venture. 
A  “foreign  fraud  order”  naming 
several  companies  and  persons  in 
Havana  has  been  issued,  and  U.  S. 
mail  addressed  to  them  is  to  be 
marked  “fraudulent”  and  returned  to 
senders.  Check  on  any  such  offer  be¬ 
fore  parting  with  your  money  — or 
signing  papers. 


The  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent 
on  the  unpaid  balance,  but  there  is 
a  charge  for  the  six  months  before 
payments  start;  and  for  insurance  or 
other  incidental  expense.  The  bank 
merely  buys  the  note  for  the  amount 
stated,  and  arranges  financing  to 
cover  their  expenses.  We  believe  a 
better  arrangement  could  have  been 
made  through  a  personal  loan  with  a 
bank  for  the  amount  needed,  as  the 
interest  arrangements  might  be  more 
favorable.  Legally  the  facts  seem  to 
show  this  contract  is  justified.  How¬ 
ever,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  all  time  payment  plans.  It 
would  be  wise  for  each  person  to 
personally  investigate  other  methods 
of  borrowing  before  signing  a  con¬ 
tract.  What  is  right  in  one  case  may 
prove  expensive  in  another. 


I  have  been  receiving  your  paper 
for  several  years.  Reading  the  column 
of  Publisher’s  Desk  is  worth  far  more 
to  any  reader  of  your  paper  than 
many  times  the  price  of  your  publi¬ 
cation.  H.  E.  G. 

Ohio 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  such 
appreciation  voiced  by  our  readers 
and  we  appreciate  it.  We  are  not  al¬ 
ways  successful,  but  it  is  not  from 
lack  of  effort.  Our  friends  can  help 
us  if  they  will  keep  us  advised  if 
any  payments  or  letters  are  received 
from  the  debtors. 


We  are  awfully  sorry  that  we  did 
not  let  you  know  before  this,  but  we 
finally  got  the  chair.  Thank  you. 

Pennsylvania  J-  J-  k. 

We  are  glad  to  have  prompt  ad¬ 
vice  when  a  concern  makes  any  settle¬ 
ment.  Prompt  adjustments  help  to 
establish  confidence  in  the  standing 
of  any  concern,  and  shows  their  de¬ 
sire  to  have  satisfied  customers.  If 
companies  are  indifferent,  or  neglect 
settlements  or  explanations  for  de¬ 
lay,  we  feel  our  readers  should  have 
the  information. 


A  consent  order  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  prohibits  American  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
from  representing  that  customers 
have  been  specially  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  free  albums  with  the  purchase 
of  the  photographic  certificate  deal 
sold  by  the  company.  The  cost  is 
$59.95.  The  certificates,  it  is  stated, 
entitled  the  customer  to  purchase 
pictures  from  member  studios  all 
over  the  country.  In  fact,  many  who 
moved  found  the  suggested  studios 
would  not  honor  the  certificates.  R 
is  wise  to  have  photographs  taken  by 
local  studios,  and  pay  for  each  one 
at  the  time  than  to  pay  in  advance. 
Patronize  concerns  with  known  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  preferably  in  your 
own  or  a  nearby  section  where  you 
can  have  redress  if  errors  occur. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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The  recent  serious  attempt  to  have 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son  removed  from  office  apparently 
sank  without  trace.  But  the  effort 
still  goes  on  behind  scenes,  and  advo¬ 
cates  claim  to  be  hoping.  Some  three 
dozen  midwestern  Republican  Con¬ 
gressmen  got  together  to  plot  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  secretary.  This  time, 
they  made  their  play  right  out  in 
public. 

First,  they  sent  a  committee  of  two 
to  ask  Benson  to  resign;  he  refused. 
Then  the  committee  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower;  he  was  hardly  even 
polite.  Benson  said  that  he  would 
never  put  politics  before  principle. 
Eisenhower  said  Benson  is  a  man  of 
high  character  and  that  the  Benson 
policies  have  his  complete  backing. 
He  told  the  Congressmen,  in  effect, 
to  mind  their  own  business.  He  said 
Benson  is  a  presidential  appointment 
and  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  not  Congress.  President 
Eisenhower  also  gave  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  legislators  who  urged  that  he 
direct  Benson  to  overrule  his  own  cut 
in  dairy  price  supports  slated  to  go 
into  effect  on  April  1. 

The  move  got  a  good  start  with  the 
Minnesota  election,  in  which  a  Re¬ 
publican  barely  won  a  seat  which  has 
been  in  G.  0.  P.  hands  for  65  years. 
The  midwestern  Republicans  con¬ 
cluded  that  Benson  is  too  much  of  a 
handicap.  If  he  is  still  secretary  in 
November,  they  feel,  up  to  45  Re¬ 
publican  Congressmen,  plus  Senators 
and  Governors,  will  be  voted  out  of 
office.  Benson  disputed  this  belief.  He 
said  that  the  Congressmen  who  back¬ 
ed  his  program  vigorously  in  1956 
won  out  while  many  of  those  who  op¬ 
posed  it  were  defeated. 

Pressures  on  the  President  to  get 
rid  of  Benson  now  are  going  under¬ 
ground,  but  they  will  become  all  the 
fiercer. 


Yorker. 


New  Jersey. _ ’ _ '*  _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 


per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 


^  j  r-uia  SICK,  leave.  i.ju:e,  acciaeni 

and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail- 


New  York. 


EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  garden- 


Yorker, 


New  York. 


some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex- 


Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Working  manager,  herdsman.  Surge 

pipeline  with  bulk  tank  and  “Electrobrain.” 
Housing  included.  Write  stating  qualifications. 
Immediate  opening.  P.  O.  Box  467,  Bridge- 
hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


vYij  lid  VC  scvcidi  uyeiiinss  lor  excepuonai 

persons  who  want  to  get  into  real  estate 
as  a  full  time  business.  Those  who  qualify 
receive  free  advertising,  supplies,  and  un¬ 
usual  coaching.  Protected  territory.  New  York 
and  New  England  only,  strictly  commission. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

WANTED  Immediately:  Reliable  couple  seek¬ 

ing  permanent  position  on  home  or  small 
estate  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Comfortable 
quarters,  TV.  Man  must  be  experienced  in 
farm  work,  care  of  three  saddle  horses,  one 
rnilk  cow.  Woman  to  cook,  general  housework, 
hght  laundry,  washing  machine  and  dryer. 
Experience  in  housekeeping  necessary.  Three 
adults  in  family.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
right  couple.  Wages  open.  References  required. 
Write  BOX  H02,_Rural  New  Yorker. 


CO^UPLE  for  country  home  near  Pittsburgh. 

Cook,  serve  and  drive.  Experienced.  Apart¬ 
ment,  car  furnished,  good  wages.  BOX  1600, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Middleaged  lady  for  a  housekeeper 

®  farm  in  Chenango  County,  New  York, 
BOX  1601,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


In  view  of  all  this  undermining, 
Secretary  Benson  took  unusual  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  the  end-of-February 
price  report.  It  showed  farm  prices 
had  risen  two  per  cent  between  mid- 
January  and  mid-February. 

The  continued  rise  in  livestock 
prices  was  almost  entirely  responsi¬ 
ble;  prices  on  most  crops,  eggs  and 
milk  dropped  during  the  month.  Live¬ 
stock  prices  were  the  highest  since 
May,  1954,  and  the  corn-hog  ratio 
was  the  best  ever.  Beef  cattle  were  at 
the  highest  price  levels  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1952,  calves  since  September, 
1952,  and  sheep  and  lambs  since 
Spring  of  1953. 


Hi  H: 


There  was  a  bright  side  for  Ben- 
s()n.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
kind  things  were  said  about  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Aroused  by  the  pressure  for  Ben¬ 
son’s  firing,  a  number  of  Congress¬ 
men  made  speeches,  issued  state¬ 
ments,  and  even  wrote  letters  to 
Eisenhower  asking  that  Benson  be 
retained.  All  of  these  Congressmen 
were  from  the  -^^ortheast. 

Harry  Lando 


WANTED:  Middleaged  or  elderly  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  excellent  home  to  help  with  light 
chores.  BOX  1602,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SALESMAN  Wanted:  Sell  vitamin  feed  forti- 
farmer.  Very  high  commission. 
BOX  1617,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GIRL  or  woman:  24-40  years.  Experienced  with 
children,  to  help  in  household  with  three 
children.  Vicinity  Albany.  References.  BOX 
1618,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HANDYMAN:  Single,  elderly  with  driver’s 
fo  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  1620,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


ITALIAN  national,  35,  desires  employment  on 

farm  in  United  States.  College  graduate, 
licensed  veterinarian,  specializing  in  animal 
husbai^ry.  Good,  all-around  man.  Write  to: 
John  Dormi,  1121  Morris  Park  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  young  married  man  to 
work  with  high  quality  Jersey  cattle.  Must 
be  experienced  with  DeLaval  machines,  steady 
and  reliable.  Good  working  conditions  and 
nice  house  available.  Write  fully  to  Curtis 
Hobson,  Manager,  Marlu  Farm,  Lincroft,  New 
Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Middleaged,  on  farm:  two 

adults.  $50  per  month.  Lester  Hedge,  James- 
burg.  New  J ersey. 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  em¬ 
ployment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with 
neat  and  electricity,  also  boarding  house 
available.  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin, 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419. 
After  5:00  P.  M.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar 
9-7996. 


WOMAN  for  household  duties.  Good  country 

home.  One  adult.  No  objection  to  child.  M. 
Amaral,  Jr.,  Pine  St.,  Raynham,  Mass. 

OFFER  woman  home  about  $30  monthly,' 

housekeeper  companion;  two  adults;  private 
reom;  fond  of  animals.  Marion  Hollings.  Deer 
Park,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Experienced  married  man  for 

general  farm  work.  6-room  apartment  with 
privileges.  Also  single  man  on  same  farm. 
Jack  McEnroe,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  man  to  work  and  manage  35  acres 
of  apples  and  peaches  on  Long  Island.  50 
miles  from  New  York.  For  information  con- 
write  Leo  Leutin,  Jericho  Turnpike, 
Middle  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARMER:  Single  man,  experienced  general 

farm  work.  Poultry.  Home,  board;  state 
wages.  Joseph  Marques.  Acushnet,  Mass. 
WANTED:  Semi-retired  couple  to  care  fOT 

premises  and  small  orchard.  Free  rent  of 
modern  furnished  home  on  river.  Small  town 
in  mid-western  Florida.  Will  share  crops.  May 
have  own  stock.  References.  For  details,  write 
Dr  Henry  J.  Jensen,  700  Sixth  St.,  South,  St. 
Petersburg  1,  Florida. 


Subscribers^  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
20  cents  per  word,  including  name 
and  address,  each  insertion,  payable 
•n  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  add  one  dollar  to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

April  5  closes  March  21 
April  19  closes  April  4 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY, 
10  A.  M.  15  DAYS  in  ADVANCE  OF 
DATE  OF  ISSUE. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising '  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  live¬ 
stock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


Single,  young,  commercial  honey 
production.  Season  April-December.  Lavern 
Pepew.  Auburn  N.  Y. 

^§1^,SEPARENTS  for  10  children.  Good  pay. 
77^^"  ^maintenance.  Write  Children’s  Home, 
East  Chester  bt.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  farm  man  wanted.  One  who  likes 
handling  good  equipment  and  field  work. 
Hpuse  and  going  wages  plus  milk  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  W.  B.  Klipperstein,  Mgr.,  Cairnwood 
S?f,m,  Bryn  Athyn,  Penna.  Telephone  Chapel 
xliil  0d48« 


SITUATION  WANTED 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y 
Portland  7-7865. _ | _  i.  i, 

MILKTESTER  wants  employment.  BOX  1308 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GBiamercy  3-8168-9. 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  would  like  caretakers 

job  on  estate  or  farm;  maintenance  and 
g^dening,  ^c.  Excellent  character  references. 
BOX  1609,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BEEF  cattle  herdsman,  34,  married,  one  child; 

wants  responsible  position  as  herdsman  or 
working  farm  manager  on  beef  farm.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  excellent  references.  BOX 
1604,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


March  15,  1958 

A 


ATTENTION:  Having  sold  large  poultry  farm 
and  large  Guernsey  herd,  old  fashioned,  re¬ 
liable  couple  in  fifties,  seek  caretaker’s  po¬ 
sition  for  elderly  person  or  business  couple 
where  golden  rule  is  practiced  and  appreciated. 
Wife,  excellent  cook,  tidy  housekeeper.  No 
furniture.  Full  particulars  and  salary,  first 
letter  please.  BOX  1605,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WWW uciBcj..  v..uuuLxy  nomes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  Farm:  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery' 

modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition,  pond,  brook. 
$37,000.  Terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

296  ACRE  Orange  County  dairy  farm,  now 
rented.  $25,000.  Request  list  homes,  acreage. 
Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Realtor.  I'/a  Dolson  Ave.. 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  ’ 


FLORIDA:  Five  acres,  three  rooms,  bath,  new 

concrete  block  home,  edge  town;  $6,500. 
John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker.  Inverness,  Florida. 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm :  Shipping  grade-A  to 

Washington,  D.  C.,  65  miles  distant.  High 
scoring  62  stanchion  barn.  Nice  home,  two  ten¬ 
ant  houses.  311  acres,  50  alfalfa,  80  small  grain. 
Produces  well,  good  location,  favorable  fi¬ 
nancing.  $110,000.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Culpeper,  Virginia . 


ESTATE  Auction:  April  5th,  2-story  general 

store,  warehouse,  2-car  garage,  merchandise, 
etc.  Operated  nearly  50  years  by  the  deceased. 
Further  information.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  New  Paltz  2046. _ 

FLORIDA  homesites  $290,  payable  $10  monthly. 

Big  80-foot  frontage.  Beautifully  wooded. 
Surrounded  by  lovely  lakes.  Gulf  resort  area. 
Splendid  fishing,  hunting.  Delightful  motel  ac¬ 
commodations  with  private  bath,  $25  weekly 
for  two.  Booklet  free.  Howard  Wood.  Fountain. 
Florida. 


s  EXPERIENCED  repairs,  rebuilding,  painting. 

V  Single.  Own  tools.  BOX  1606,  Rural  New 

;  Yorker. 

J  WANTED:  Position  as  caretaker  or  manager 
of  estate.  References  furnished.  BOX  1607, 

'  Rural  New  Yorker. 

.  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  wants  position  for 
adult  about  62.  State  children.  BOX  1406, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

s  WIDOW,  Protestant,  in  fifties,  desires  position 

,  as  housekeeper  in  modern  home.  Drive  own 

car.  BOX  1608,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

.  FARM  manager,  educational  background,  ani- 

2  mal  husbandry,  agricultural  engineering.  12 

.  years  practical  experience  manager  of  swine 
hatchery,  beef  cattle,  crops,  irrigation,  land 
clearing,  equipment  and  building  maintenance. 

40  years  of  age,  small  family.  BOX  1603,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE,  conscientious,  mature  woman 

‘  seeks  position  as  director  of  small  institution 

or  young  peoples’  club;  city  or  country.  Ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  1610,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COMPANION  to  retired  man  or  couple.  Cook, 

gardening,  etc.  BOX  1619,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

COUPLE,  1953  agricultural  college  graduates, 

one  child.  On  farm  connected  to  school  or 
institution.  Experienced  all  types  farming. 
Bruce  Fairweather,  Cuttingsville,  Vermont. 

WIDOWER  seeta  full  or  part  time  work: 

horticulture,  floriculture,  maintenance  or 
supervision.  Preferably  with  small  living 
quarters.  Horticulturist.  BOX  332,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FREE  Catalog.  Describes  several  hundred  list- 

mgs  from  the  Maine  coast  to  New  York. 
Tracts,  camps,  cottages;  farms,  homes,  gas 
stations;  stores,  motels — almost  anything  you’re 
hkely  to  want— all  sizes  and  prices.  Four  Effs. 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD. :  Six  room  dwelling  on 

50  acres;  cellar,  oil  heat;  $14,000.  BOX  1611, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

STORE  building,  small  business,  or  house, 
suitable  for  store,  wanted  by  gentleman, 
planning  to  retire.  Also  interested  in  key  ma¬ 
chine,  paint  vibrator,  old  U.  S.  coins.  Please 
state  price  and  cash  required.  Write  1612,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

S'TOCKED  and  equipped  dairy  farm  (Greene 

County)  modern  all  improvements,  8-room 
house,  two  baths,  oil  burner,  new  fireplace, 
etc.  Large  milk  house  with  running  water. 
Mam  barn  26  stanchions,  drinking  cups;  second 
barn  and  other  buildings,  two  tractors  and  all 
necessary  equipments.  20  cows,  10  heifers,  new 
silo.  Spring  watered  pastures.  148  acres. 
$29,000.  Will  sell  without  stock  if  desired. 
BOX  1613,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

VETERAN  wants  farm  with  buildings.  Radius 

of  50  to  75  miles  of  N.  Y.  C.  60  to  75  acres. 
Reasonable.  BOX  1614,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Information  concerning  any  unused 
church  anywhere.  Describe  location,  history, 
equipment,  ownership,  etc.  Write  BOX  1615, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

ACRES:  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  100  acres 

fertile  farm  land  fully  limed.  100  acres  oak 
and  hemlock  forest,  three  streams  with  pond 
sites,  very  picturesque  setting.  Excellent  9- 
rpom  house,  new  siding,  all  new  plumbing. 
Barn,  corn  crib  and  grain  storage  all  new. 

equipment  and  truck,  $33,000.  BOX 
1616,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  150-acre  dairy  farm,  three  large 

barns,  one  hog  house,  grainery  and  milk 
house.  Comfortable  15-room  house  with  new 
oil  furnace.  Building  and  land  in  excellent 
condition.  Alfred  Schulze,  R.  D.  1,  Stillwater, 
New  York. 

KE'i'iREMENT  homes,  gardens,  nothing  down. 

List,  pictures.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna. 

farm,  mile  hard  road  frontage, 

112  acres  tillable,  seven  acres  heavy  tim- 
pasture  bottom  with  stream  of  water, 
90x50  bank  barn,  silo,  metal  corn  crib  with 
blpwer,  sheds  and  other  buildings;  9-room 
brick  house  with  conveniences;  never  failing 
spring  water  piped  into  buildings.  Excellent 
croper.  1,4  miles  west  of  Hampton,  Route  394, 
Harry  R.  Albert,  Adm.,  Adams  County,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Penna.  Telephone  New  Oxford  MA-4471. 

WANTED  from  owner  small  farm  with  imple- 
ments.  Surlak.  1314  First  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  7-room  house,  several  barns,  eight 
acres.  Located  in  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  Mag- 
mficant  view  overlooking  Lake  Champlain, 
Adironc^cks  and  Green  Mts.;  >4  mile  from 
Post  Office,  stores,  church  and  school.  Could 
be  developed  into  chicken  farm,  dude  ranch, 
or  year  round  sporting  camp.  Price  $7,500. 

modern  log  cabin  and  guest  camp  on 
500  foot  private  beach  in  Maine;  $7,600.  Con¬ 
tact  Penfield  Barker,  East  Douglas,  Mass. 

EIGHT  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  dairy  farm 

plonial  home,  eight  rooms,  modern  kitchen! 
oil  heat,  3-car  garage,  three  barns,  plus 
dairy  barn  with  34  stanchions,  two  silos  135 
acres,  bare  farm  $48,500.  Telephone  Pough¬ 
keepsie  GR  10049. 

bAIRY  or  sheep  farm:  165  acres,  85  tillable 

bare.  Write  l\^s.  George  Creighton,  Burdett, 
New  York.  Telephone  6-Y-211. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Rare  opportunity.  All  im¬ 
provements,  20-room  house,  yard,  garage 
and  water;  licensed  tavern,  restaurant;  reason 
Illness.  Bus  stop.  Lake  to  Sea  and  ’Trailwav 
York-Chicago.  Price  $8,500;  taxes 
$78.  Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 

54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 
barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y..  $5,00o! 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 

WANTED:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 
and  industrial  property  listings.  All  areas: 
New  York  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Write  full  details  to  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D. 

3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FCR  Sale:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 

and  investment  property.  Free  listings.  Write 
requirements  to  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D,  3 
Somerville,  N.  J.  ’ 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 

property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. 

WANTED;  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
jyp®®  businesses:  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  9H-acie  laim,  8-rooiii  house  and 
Barge  tiact  of  tjinber,  running  water; 
suitable  for  summer  resoi  i.  Write:  Mrs  Henry 
Longo,  Nuremberg,  Penna. 


250  ACpRES:  Schoharie  County  farrr;  Nearly 
all  tillable,  48  stanchions,  three  .siif.  bath 
and  furnace.  Stocked  or  bare.  300  acres  mostly 
river  flats,  5-acre  lake,  most  all  tillo:;le,  wcil 
uj'ained  soil.  These  and  several  more:  out- 
^anding  farms.  Contact  Bloodgood  Agency, 
Cobleskill,  New  York. 


good  dairy  farm  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
within  20  miles  of  Messina  on  a  good  high¬ 
way.  350  approximate  acres,  good  buildings 
Hip  roof  barn  and  newly  painted  house  Can 
be  financed  to  suitable  parties.  Inquire: 
Flack  Garage,  Lisbon.  New  York. 


FARM  Wanted:  To  lease  with  first  option;  150- 
200  tillable  acres;  dairy  and  grain  farm,  no 
^one;  fairly  level;  good  buildings.  References. 

Robert  Hillmann,  Selkirk,  New  Yorn. _ 

WANTED;  Backhill  farm,  any  condition,  any¬ 
where,  cheap,  for  fishing  camp.  Write 
Fisherman,  695  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N  .Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  oranges  and  gr^-pelrulh  No 
color  added.  Express  prepaid.  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Bushel  oranges  $6.00;  grapefruit 
$5.50,  mixed  $5.75.  Half-bushels  $4  25.  Add  50 
cents  west  of  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin. 
Dillingham  Grove,  Largo,  Florida. 


WORLD  famous  Indian  River  fruit:  Packers 

and  shippers  of  the  area’s  finest  quality, 
tree-ripened,  hand-picked  fruit.  We  ship  best 
varieties  in  season.  Also  delicious  Orange 
Blossom  honey;  tropical  candies,  marmalades 
and  jellies.  Shipping  season  ends  June  15th. 
Write  now  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit 
Company,  Post  Office  Box  166-R,  Indian  River 
City,  Florida. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey;  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 

frame  of  new  very  light  comb.  Five  pound 
pail  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid  in  strong 
cartons.  Charles  Peet,  Gouvernuer.  New  York. 


UNHEATED  granulated  wildflower  honev. 

Pure,  smooth,  delicious,  5-lb.  tin  $2.25  post- 
paid.  Arthur  Colvin,  Morris,  New  York. _ 

NEW  Grade  A  pure  maple  syrup  $5  00  per 

gallon.  F.  O.  B.  Milford  H.  Deck,  Ripley, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


ROOM  and  board  for  elderly  people.  Single, 

double  room;  monthly  rates  $70.  White  Oaks, 
Pawling,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  for  cash:  Old  letters  and  books  about 

the  West,  Civil  War  books,  interesting  mili¬ 
tary,  frontier  experiences.  Old  American  coins, 
banks,  toys,  guns,  colored  glass  or  collections 
any  kind  of  Americana.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2,00 

postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

QUALITY  hay  for  sale:  First  cutting  alfalfa- 

broome  and  alfalfa-clover-broome  hay,  new 
seeding,  early  cut,  dried  on  wagon  hay  drier. 
Legume-broome  mixture  and  straight  broome 
hay.  Also  straw.  At  barn.  Hall  Farm,  North 
Bennington,  Vermont.  Telephone  4509. 


PIPE  smoking  or  natural  leaf  chewing  tobacco: 

Five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Guaranteed.  Star 
Farms.  Ralston,  Tennessee. _ 

DAIRY  hay  and  timothy,  wheat  straw,  ear 

corn.  Truck  delivery.  James  Kelly,  137  East 
Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
HO  9-2885. 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 

any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo¬ 

bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Postage  stamps  from  Montgomery 

Ward  parcel  post  shipments.  Help  me  collect 
these  stamps.  Send  Montgomery  Ward  stamps 
to  me  and  receive  one  new  three-cent  stamp 
for  each  in  return.  Bruce  C.  Wemett,  Hem- 
lock.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Steam  engine  catalogs,  etc.  J.  S. 

Martin,  Bareville  1,  Penna. 


WANTED;  One  or  two  32-volt  D.  C.  battery 

radios;  must  be  guaranteed  in  working  con¬ 
ditions,  any  model,  but  no  junk.  Edward  P. 
Gibbons,  Sr.,  2300  Loring  Place  North,  Bronx 
68,  New  York. 


WANTED  to  buy  used  International  Crawler 

T-6  or  TD-6;  wide  gauge.  Leslie  Jalkanen, 
Box  57,  Voluntown,  Conn.  Telephone  Moosup- 
Logan  42208. 


COCKSHUTT  self-propelled  combine,  10-ft. 

cut,  tank.  Reasonable,  good  condition,  trans¬ 
portation  can  be  arranged.  R.  Lott.  Ivj’land, 
Penna.  Phone:  Elmwood  7-1478. 


WAN'TED:  'Tame  wild  animals.  Albione's  Bear 


Cub’s  Sicilian  donkey.  Story  Book  Zoo, 


WANTED:  Old  electric,  coin-slot  pianos  with 

drums,  xylophone,  flutes,  etc.  Seeburg,  Link, 
Wurlitzer,  Nelson-Wiggen  Coinola  or  others. 
Also  rolls  _  for  same.  R.  Shattuck,  Eldred, 


WRITERS:  For  small  fee  professional  author 

will  criticize,  edit  your  novels,  stories.  Not 
a  course.  Send  for  free  prospectus.  D  Stevens. 
Box  361,  Southport,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Decorative  small  edge  weapons  in 
perfect  condition.  Send  description  and 
prices.  A.  Oesterling,  Jr.,  1286  East  Mam  Road, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


BRAIDED  Rugs:  Wool,  hand  -sewed  all  sizes. 
Steffan,  2232  W.  3rd  St.,  Williamsport,  Penna. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heai'y 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
-  Request_from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51— Pioneers  in pasties. 

The  Be*t  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy 
Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp’*"  Branded  On  The  Edge 
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MAIL  COUPON!  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE! 


niORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185-C 

585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


RUSH  items  listed  below.  My  money  back  if  I'm  not  satisfied. 
3  Check,  cash  or  money  order  enclosed.  Ship  postage-paid. 
3  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage  and  C.  O.  D.  fee. 


NO. 


QUANTITY  I 


ARTICLE 


PRICE 


PRINT 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


TOWN  OR  c-PA-rc 

CITY  &  ZONE .  STATE. 


Canadians;  Address  439  King  St.,  West,  Toronto,  2B,  Ont. 


SUPER-VIBRATOR 


LIST 


•  Body  Health  Massage 

•  Revitalize  Scalp 

•  Facial  Beauty  Massage 

•  Relaxing  the  Muscles 

•  Eliminating  Fatigue 


Ladies — now  you  can  help  take  Off  fat 
where  it  shows  the  most.  This  pleasant,  sooth¬ 
ing  Super- Vibrator  gets  at  the  tummy,  the 
hips,  the  thighs,  the  arms.  It  vibrates  flabby 
tissue  as  it  glides  back  and  forth.  It  gives 
you  such  a  relaxing,  wonderful  feeling.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women  use  a  vibrator  daily.  Even 
men  find  it  relaxing  and  helpful  — .helps  to 
“wake  up”  tired  muscles.  Helps  to  revitalize 


the  scalp.  Easy  to  use.  Completely  safe. 
Guaranteed  mechanism.  Whisper  quiet.  Comes 
to  you  complete  —  ready  to  use  —  handsomely 
gift  boxed.  You  could  pay  up  to  $19. 9S  for 
a  vibrator  and  not  get  better  results.  The 
Super-Vibrator  sells  for  $9.95  —  but  Thoresen 
chops  $2.00  off.  You  pay  only  $7.98  and  get 
same  written  guarantee  as  if  you  paid  full  list. 

NO.  176  .  $7.98 


It’s  here  — better  than  ever!  Famous  P. 

Giant.  New  faster  focus.  New  modern  design.  Nej 
rugg^  built.  New  case  and  straps —  SAME 
I  PRICE!  Only  $4.98  complete  all  taxes  and  impw^ 
duties  paid.  Don’t  compare  with  molded  pl»«* 
kind.  Each  Powerhouse  lens  is  made  by  GRIUV' 
ING  — gives  you  sharper,  closer-up  views  da^or 
night.  We’ve  sold  ONE  MILLION  binoculaiT-- 
yet  this  model  outsells  them  all  3  to  I.  Our  costs 
have  risen  nearly  17%  but  Thoresen  holds  toe 
price  line.  You  pay  same  price  fer  this  new 
Powerhouse  Giant  as  you  dii!  for  the  1954  mooe 

I _ STILL  ONLY  $4.98!  Undoubtedly  the  biW**' 

binocular  value  in  Amorica! 


O' 


NO.  66 


$4.9l> 


GUARANTEE 


MAIL  COUPON!  MONEY  BACK 


LOWEST 


-POWER  AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC  PAINT  SPRAYER 


MAGIC  SWIVEL  NOZZLE  SPRAYS  UP,  DOWN,  SIDEWAYS! 


SAME  TYPE  AS 
FORMERLY  ADV. 

ON  TV  FOR 

*19.95 

EXCLUSIVE!  EXCLUSIVE!  MAGIC  SWIVEL  NOZZLE 


★  Sprays,  Paints,  Enamels, 
Lacquers,  Polishes,  etc. 
Powerful  Motor  Pump. 

ic  STAINLESS  STEEL  and  Brass 
Parts.  RUSTPROOF! 
ii:  Paint  Kitchen  in  55  Minutes! 
tA:  Hi-Impact  Housing.  Finest 
Quality.  Durable  Warp-proof. 
Not  affected  by  liquids  in  jar. 

★  Easier  to  Clean  than  Paint 
Brush! 

ic  Pump  Assembly  is  Rust  and 
Corrosion  Proof! 

'Ar  Cylinder  will  not  rust.  Permits 
free  piston  travel. 
if:  Large  calibrated  jar.  You  al¬ 
ways  know  how  much  paint  is 
left  in  the  jar. 

ic  8-foot  Cord  set.  Solid  vinyl 
plastic  covering  that  resists  any 
adverse  action  of  paint 
solvents. 

ic  Fast-action  trigger.  Sprayer 
Requires  No  Lubrication. 

Famous  Hi-Power  automatic  elec¬ 
tric  paint  sprayer  kit  at  our  lowest 
price.  New  model.  New  powerful 
motor  pump.  New  swivel  nozzle- 
sprays  UP.  DOWN,  SIDEWAYS 
without  tilting  the  jar.  .Adjustable 
from  stream  to  fog-spray.  80  lb. 
nozzle  pressure.  All  metal  parts 
STAINLESS  STEEL  or  brass. 
RUSTPROOF;  25-oz.  jar  with 
measuring  scale.  Cuts  painting  time 


up  to  75%.  Do  a  kitchen  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Just  press  button  and 
spray.  Even  women  find  it  easy  to 
use.  No  stiff  arms  or  sore  muscles 
from  wielding  heavy,  sloppy,  drip¬ 
ping  brushes  all  day.  Paint  screens, 
garage,  garden  furniture,  walls, 
ceilings,  floors,  cabinets,  radiators, 
wicker  chairs,  etc.,  fast  and  easy. 
Gets  into  cracks,  pebbled  or  rough 
surfaces  that  brushes  can’t  even 
reach.  Hi-Power  Sprayer  is  com¬ 
pletely  SAFE— easier  to  clean  than 
brush.  Approved  and  used  by  many 
professionals. 

Takes  Paints,  Deodorants,  Lac¬ 
quers,  Disinfectants,  Polishes,  In¬ 
secticides,  Light  Oils,  etc.  101  uses 
for  home,  garden,  workshop.  Pays 
itself  back  many  times  over  in  time, 
money  and  work  saved.  Wonderful 
for  refinishing  bookcases,  furniture, 
etc.  Complete  kit— same  type  as  for¬ 
merly  advertised  on  TV  for  $19.95 
—now  SLASHED  to  new  low  of 
$7.99.  We  reserve  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw  this  special  offer  when  present 
stock  is  gone.  Rush  check,  cash  or 
money  order  with  coupon  for 
prompt  postpaid  delivery.  (COD’s 
plus  postage  and  COD  fee.)  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  your  money 

1*^  o  f»  I' 

EXTRA  SPECIAL! 

Deluxe  Model— $2  More 

Has  JEWELED  Tip  for  fine,  preci¬ 
sion  work.  COPPER  FILTER. 
Heavy-duty  electric  cord.  Same  fea- 


.  Y®*’  ’ 


Mever»he\ess.  ^  ^  : 

free  of  co%  to 


tures  as  in  $24.95  models!  Our 
price  only  $9.99  complete.  Order 
by  No.  95-D. 

Choose  the  Model  thot  Soifs  You  Best: 

No.  95  Regular  Model .  .  .  7.99 
No.  95-D  Deluxe  Model .  .9.99 


101  USES  IN  HOME,  TOOLSHOP,  GARDEN,  GARAGE! 


CAUtCIRnn  Spray-paint  fender 
vAVt  ^iWiUU  scratches  and 
nicks  yourself.  Sprayer  is  adjustable 
from  a  misty  spray  to  a  heavy  one. 
Give  your  auto  that  "new  car”  look 
that  enhances  its  value  and  brings  you 
more  money  at  trade-in  or  re-sale  time! 


SAVE  MONEY 


on  mothproof¬ 
ing  clothes.  No 
messy,  smelly  moth  balls  in  pockets, 
cuffs,  etc.  One  liquid-spray  does  the 
job!  Use  the  sprayer  in  the  garden  too, 
for  spraying  flowers,  plants,  etc.  Won¬ 
derful  for  spraying  insecticides  too. 


SAVE  $20.00 


on  labor  charges 
for  painting  out¬ 
door  furniture,  like  wicker  chairs.  Even 
women  find  it  easy.  No  dripping,  sloppy 
brushes.  Remember,  the  Sprayer  gets 
into  cracks,  pebbled  and  rough  sur¬ 
faces  that  a  brush  cannot  even  reach. 


55%  DISCOUNT  off 
sug.  LIST  PRICE 
Automatic  Electric  Blender 


LIST  PRICE 

$39.95 

OUR  PRICE 

o 


•  Chops,  Grinds, 
Shreds,  Blends, 
Liquefies,Crush- 
es,  Creams,  Pul- 
I  verizes,  etc.  IN 
a  SECONDSl 


And  you  still  receive  the  same  written  guarantee 
as  if  you  paid  full  list  price.  This  beautiful 
enamel  Blender  fits  any  kitchen  scheme.  Rugged 
construction.  Does  everything  —  chops,  grinds, 
shreds,  blends,  creams,  etc.  AUTOMATICALLY. 
Has  2-speed  motor.  General  Electric  switch  cord 
set.  Now  turn  leftovers  into  tempting  soups.  Re. 
fresh  frozen  juices.  Shred  vegetables  for  salads. 
Crush  ice  cubes  for  drinks.  Grate  cheese  and 
bread.  Chop  onions  without  tears.  Puree  baby 
food.  Prepare  health  dishes.  Make  low-calorie, 
high-protein  meals  for  “weight  watchers."  Our 
Testing  Bureau  rates  this  model  “A-l’’  (the 
best).  Compares  it  with  higher  priced  blenders. 
NO.  167  $17.77 


Go!d-n-Perk  Coffee 
Maker  Has  Genuine 
WESTINGHOUSE 
Thermostat 


LIST  PRICE 

39.95 


24-Karat  GOLD  Plated  Base 

•  Makes  up  to  14  Cups  of  Coffee 

•  Automatic  Selector  for  Mild,  Medium 
or  Strong  Coffee  1 

Famous  LaBelle  Gold-n-Perk  at  LESS  THAN 
HALF  PRICE!  Makes  from  6  to  14  cups  of  per¬ 
fect  coffee  —  without  watching,  without  guess¬ 
work.  In  fact,  you  even  use  LESS  coffee  per  cup! 
Just  set  your  dial  and  forget  it.  And  the  coffee 
is  automatically  kept  piping-hot  until  5'®“''® 
ready  to  serve.  Lifetime  body  of  high  polish 
ALUMINUM — so  beautiful,  so  smartly  design^ 
—  same  modern  look  as  electric  percolators  used 
in  the  homes  of  America’s  richest!  You've  seen 
smaller,  not-as-good  10-cup  models  selling  for  the 
same  price  or  even  dollars  more.  You  receive  the 
HUGE  14-CUP, model  for  only  $13.88  — com¬ 
pletely  BOXED.  And  you  receive  the  full  guaran¬ 
tee  as  if  you  paid  the  list  price. 

NO.  73  . . .  $13.88 

New  Powerhouse  Gionf 
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From  4-H  to  Farming 

New  York  Statens  outstanding  Holstein  boys  and 
girls  found  their  future  from  4-H  dairy  farming. 

By  H.  A.  WILLMAN 


HIS  is  a  success  story  that  began 
25  years  ago  when  an  Allegany 
County  boy  was  chosen  as  first 
New  York  State  4-H  Holstein 
achievement  winner.  Programs 
to  honor  young  people  for  their 
accomplishment  in  4-H  dairy 
work  are  now  carried  on  by  all  the  state  breed 
associations,  but  they  were  started  in  1933  by 
the  N.  Y.  Holstein-Friesian  Association  when 
it  chose  Ceylon  Snider  of  Fillmore  as  cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  boy. 

While  only  one  boy  and  girl  are  cited  for 
their  achievements  by  each  breed  association, 
dozens  demonstrate  acomplishment  which  is 
almost  as  good;  among  the  58  Holstein  boys 
nominated  this  year  for  the  Holstein  award, 
21  actually  received  a  rating  of  “Excellent.” 
The  work  of  many  others  may  parallel  the 
champions’.  On  the  average,  top-ranking  can¬ 
didates  have  been  eighth-year  4-H  members 
about  18  years  of  age  owning  a  dozen  or  more 
head  of  cattle,  several  of  which  are  of  their 
own  breeding.  Most  have  been  officers  in  their 
local  clubs  and  were  incipient  leaders  in  their 
communities. 

What  the  Champion  4-H’ers  Are  Doing 

Most  of  the  champion  girls  said  “Yes”  to 
their  fiances  along  the  way  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  married.  Of  the  last  six,  however,  none 
is  yet  married;  four  are  enrolled  in  college. 
Five  of  the  first  15  girl  champions  are  farmers’ 
wives.  Agnes  Pendergast,  now  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kane,  of  Addison  County,  still  owns  her  second 
project  calf,  today  a  21-year-old  cow;  a  large 
part  of  the  Kane  herd  descends  from  Agnes’ 
project  cattle.  She  has  been  a  4-H  leader  since 
1941.  Doreen  Rood,  the  1938  girl  winner,  is  now 
the  wife  of  J.  Homer  Martin,  the  1937  state 
boy  champion.  Homer  is  a  local  4-H  leader, 
secretary  of  the  county  Holstein  club,  and  a 
deacon  in  the  church.  Twenty  of  his  calves  have 
helped  farm  boys  and  girls  start  on  the  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  road.  Last  year,  the  Martin  herd 
produced  an  average  of  12,769  pounds  of  milk 
and  454  pounds  of  butterfat.  Homer  was  one 
of  the  first  4-H  boys  in  the  State  to  prove  a 
bull  and  sell  him  at  a  four-figure  price.  The 
Martins’  son  and  two  daughters  are  already 
matching  some  of  the  4-H  successes  of  their 
parents. 

Most  of  the  early  boys  are  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  as  a  career;  large  and  efficient  farm 
operators,  they  have  become  leaders  in  their 
communities.  Only  two  of  the  first  10  are  not 
full-time  farmers;  one  works  in  a  milk  plant 
and  the  other,  Robert  Comings  of  Canastota, 
after  serving  10  years  in  the  Army  in  Europe, 
is  in  the  insurance  business.  With  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  young  men  who  were  honored  for 
4-H  achievement  with  Holstein  cattle  from 
1942  to  1948  are  also  farming.  Waldo  Scott, 
the  1943  champion  chose  a  teaching  career;  re¬ 
cently  he  enrolled  at  Harvard  University  for 
study  toward  a  doctor’s  degree.  But  he  spends 
Summers  on  the  farm  in  Hamilton,  Madison 
Co.,  and  knows  well  the  103-head  herd  that 
averaged  12,485  pounds  of  milk  and  487  pounds 
of  fat  last  year.  Many  of  the  present  Holsteins 
are  descendants  of  his  first  4-H  project  cattle. 
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Not  every  4-H  boy  remains  on  the  farm  or 
in  agricultural  work,  of  course.  Our  farms  do 
not  provide  a  place  for  all  the  sons  of  farmers, 
nor  are  all  interested  in  finally  following  their 
fathers’  footsteps.  The  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  4-H  dairy  work  is  not  so  much  our 
young  people’s  developing  a  herd  or  a  life¬ 
long  dairy  enterprise  but  their  learning  to 
work,  plan,  assume  responsibility  and  do  a 
job  well.  Some  early  dairying  4-H’ers  are  now 
in  the  profession  of  medicine;  others  are  in 
law,  in  agriculture  extension  work,  high  school 
and  college  teaching,  business  and  commerce. 
One  is  the  dean  of  a  college  of  agriculture. 
Most  of  those  honored  as  4-H  winners  prior  to 
1950  now  have  responsible  positions  or  farm 
businesses,  are  married,  and  have  one  or  more 
children.  Active  in  their  community  and 
county  affairs,  they  are  4-H  leaders,  church 
and  Grange  workers,  members  of  school 
boards,  and  officers  in  a  variety  of  organi¬ 
zations. 

Big  Herds  from  Little  Calves 

Most  who  stayed  in  the  purebred  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  have  enrolled  their  herds  in  DHIA  test¬ 
ing  and  are  making  superb  production  records. 
For  five  years,  Ceylon  Snider’s  has  averaged 
over  500  pounds  of  butterfat.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  21  cows  with  lifetime  records  exceed¬ 
ing  100,000  pounds  of  milk.  Harold  Buchanan’s 
herd  has  been  on  test  for  22  years.  The  James 
Young  Jr.  herd  made  13,560  pounds  of  milk 
and  489  of  butterfat  last  year.  In  his  70-head 
herd,  23  animals  are  descendants  of  his  first 
three  calves.  Jim  was  recently  elected  to  the 
Allegany  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Lewis  Worden’s  animals  each  produced  491 
pounds  of  fat  last  year;  four  cows  exceeded 
20,000  pounds  of  milk.  His  150  head  and  700 
acres  makes  him  quite  a  big-scale  operator. 
The  Wordens  have 
three  children,  the  old¬ 
est  now  a  15-year-old 
enrolled  in  a  4-H  dairy 
project. 

Joseph  Brill  is  proud 
that  74  members  of  his 
herd  are  descendants 
of  his  first  three  4-H 
Holstein  calves.  His 
best  cow  family  de¬ 
scends  directly  from 
his  first  calf  He  is  a 
civic  leader  who  gives 
special  attention  to 
help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  rural  youth. 

With  herd  averages 
of  544,  555  and  556 
pounds  of  butterfat, 

Robert  Thompson’s  43- 
cow  dairy  herd  is  one 
to  envy.  Robert,  his 
wife  and  three  sons 
and  three  daughters 
are  real  examples  of 
American  farm  suc¬ 
cess. 


\ 

4-H  Holstein  Project  Champions 

1933  —  Ceylon  Snider,  Fillmore 

1934  —  Harold  Buchanan,  Cortland 

1935  —  James  Young  Jr.,  Angelica 

1936  —  Robert  Comings,  Canastota 

1937  —  Homer  Martin,  Lisbon 

1938  —  Lewis  Worden,  Windsor 

1939  —  Joseph  Brill,  Stone  Ridge 

1940  —  Robert  Thompson,  Ogdensburg 

1941  —  Glen  Lawrence,  Corfu 

1942  —  Francis  Kelsey,  Canastota 

1943  —  Waldo  Scott,  Hamilton 

1944  —  Roger  Coon,  Homer 

1945  —  Forrest  Robson,  Rome 

1946  —  Harry  Underwood,  Tully 

1947  —  Clyde  Cotterill,  Dryden 

1948  —  Warren  Wigsten,  Pleasant  Valley 

1949  —  David  Orton,  Sidney 

1950  —  Joseph  Fisher,  Canastota 

1951  —  William  Behling,  Elbridge 

1952  —  Lawrence  Adams,  now  Mesa,  Arizona 

1953  —  Harold  Miller,  Ancramdale 

1954  —  Raymond  Tarbell,  North  Bangor 

1955  —  George  Peavey,  Warwick 

1956  —  Roy  Simpson,  Savona 

1957  —  Ronald  Kasper,  Pine  City 


Glen  Lawrence’s  home-bred  herd  is  classified 
and  on  test.  He  holds  many  offices  and  annu¬ 
ally  gives  weeks  of  his  time  to  4-H  work.  The 
Lawrences  have  one  boy  and  three  girls;  two 
of  the  children  have  started  4-H  projects.  Many 
breeders  know  Francis  Kelsey  through  the 
sucess  of  Monafran  Farms  with  All-American 
Holstein  cattle.  The  farm  is  operated  by  Francis 
and  his  father.  Monford.  Francis  has  two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  future  4-H’ers,  he  says. 

The  Help  of  Early  Training 

The  stories  of  other  boys  are  likewise  strik¬ 
ing.  Roger  Coon,  a  champion  in  keeping  4-H 
records,  is  doing  equally  as  well  as  a  breeder. 
Last  year,  his  49  cows  yielded  an  average  of 
492  pounds  of  fat.  With  high  regard  for  his 
4-H  experiences,  he  says  “4-H  helped  me  and 
it  will  help  other  boys  to  think,  plan  and  to 
make  a  living.”  Forty-six  out  of  his  91  head  of 
cattle  are  descendants  of  his  first  calf. 

Forrest  Robson  operates  a  320-acre  farm  with 
his  brother,  Floyd.  “I  owe  much  of  my  dairy 
education  to  4-H  club  work”,  he  says.  Harry 
Underwood  married  a  former  4-H’er,  Ruth 
Morenus,  and  they  now  operate  a  263-acre 
farm.  Overcoming  many  obstacles  in  getting 
started,  they  have  made  exceptional  progress. 
The  herd,  officially  classified  for  type,  increased 
production  from  379  pounds  to  453  pounds  of 
fat  in  eight  years.  Both  Hary  and  his  wife  are 
4-H  club  leaders  with  a  group  of  26  members; 
they  have  four  sons. 


( Continued  on  Page  15 ) 


New  York  State  Champion  Holstein  Boys 
Back  row:  (1.  to  r.)  Ceylon  Snider,  Fillmore;  Harold  Buchanan,  Cortland; 
James  Young  Jr.,  Angelica;  Robert  Comings,  Canastota.  Middle  row:  Leiois 
Worden,  Windsor;  Roger  Coon,  Homer;  Joseph  Brill,  Stone  Ridge;  Harry 
Underwood,  Tully;  Robert  Thompson,  Ogdensburg;  Clyde  Cotterill,  Dryden; 
Glen  Lawrence,  Corfu;  Francis  Kelsey,  Canastota.  Front:  David  Orton, 
Sidney;  Joseph  Fisher,  Canastota;  Harold  Miller,  Ancramdale;  Roy  Simpson, 
,  Savona;  Ronald  Kasper,  Pine  City. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Before  you  buy*. 


>ACIW 

to  outbale  them  all! 


COM  PARE 


tonnage  • .  •  savings!  You  can’t  beat  the 


ALL-NEW  McCORMICK^  No.  46  BALER 

Never  before — such  big  capacity  at  such  low  cost!  Don’t  deal  until  you  see  the 
all-new  McCormick  No.  46.  Find  out  first-hand  why  it’s  today’s  best  baler  buy! 

You  can  see  this  profitable  extra  capacity— right  in  your  IH  dealer’s  show¬ 
room.  Measure  the  new  wide-mouth  feed  opening!  It  can  "swallow”  husky 
windrows  without  choking,  or  shattering  leaves.  Look  at  the  longer-reach  and 
wider-span  of  triple  packer  fingers!  They  always  keep  capacity-gaining  "full- 
helpings”  of  hay  ahead  of  the  non-stop  plunger.  Follow  the  unobstructed 
super  hayway”  from  pickup  to  bale  chute.  This  freer,  faster  hay  movement 
helps  the  No.  46  approach  the  daily  tonnage  of  balers  costing  up  to  $700  more! 
A-sk  your  IH  dealer  to  point  out  the  simplified  chrome  plated  knotters  .  .  .  the 
adjustable  "hitch”  and  the  many  other  advanced  IH  features. 

And  your  IH  dealer  has  bale-count  proof  of  the  No.  46  baler’s  profitable 
ex^ra  capacity!  Many  owners  report  baling  as  much  as  13  tons  an  hour!  Figure 
how  this  record  capacity  for  low-cost  balers  slashes  per-bale-cost.  See  how  this 
big  savings  makes  the  McCormick  No.  46  baler  one  of  the  most  profitable  im¬ 
plements  you  can  own! 


Hurry!  See  your  IH  dealer  for 
all  the  facts,  TODAY! 


Don’t  buy  until  you  see  this  great,  McCormick 
baler  that  makes  you  a  BIGGER  man  in  the  hay- 
field.  Look  at  all  its  advanced  features.  Ask  about 
hydraulic  density  control  and  other  optional 
equipment. 

SEE  YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
DEALER 


Inlernalional  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themse/ves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and 
Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Con¬ 
struction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOlY 


2S  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  pints  a  year! 


iantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY !  — Stern’s  miracle 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter>Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money>Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 


"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Out*  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JSfern^s  Nurseries 

Dept,  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 

[^TERH’s’  NURTsERiTsT*  DepT  ~  "enev“  TT  Y?  ""  " 

I  Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de-  I 
I  lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with-  I 

■  out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order)  * 

j  □  25  fot  $2.00  * 

■  Q  50  fot  $3.25  titima  I 

I  □  100  for  $5.00  I 

I  Q  250  fot  $10.00  Address  ,  .  . . - | 

I  □  500  for  $18.00  ■ 

:  □  1000  for  $30.00  City - Stole -  f 

■  Postpaid  *  Trademark  i 


BUIE 

SPRUCE 


6  Colorado  Bloe  Spruce  4 
yr.  transplanted,  4  to  8  I*. 


tall — only  $1  postpaid;  15  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  20 
Evergreens,  all  transplanted  4  to 
10  in.  tall.  Five  each:  Balsam 
Fir.  Douglas  Fir,  Red  Pine, 
White  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  2Sc).  FREE  illustrated 
FOLDER  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO 
LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dc-pt.  RN-418  Fryeburg,  Maine 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16''  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  20 -D 


Indiana,  Pa- 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  apple  trees  on  Mailing  I,  2. 
7,  9  stock.  Nut  and  Shade  Trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens.  Over  80  years  experi¬ 
ence  growing  and  supplying  com¬ 
plete  line  of  nursery  stock  direct 
to  planters.  Satisfaction  assured  — 
prices  reasonable.  60-paoe  illus- 

- - wtCTy  trated  catalog  and  planting  guide 

s^r^^^rR^BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
BOX  R-41^  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


mi  CATALOG  describes  our  new 

H  ■virus-free  strawberry  plants.  Foun- 

B  wfnrav  Mdation  stock  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Pa  YllMip  Dept,  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  better  strawberry  plants 
f**®  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Also  blueberries,  grapes,  raspberries, 
shrubs,  snade  trees,  fruit  and  nut  trees.  All  stock  cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed.  Write  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 
RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 

Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  •Ornamentals 


SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUIMCREST  IMURSERIES 

BOX  305-B, _ HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 

TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  trees  and  shrubs  from  SEEDS.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Evergreens,  lovely  trees  and  shrubs  for  shade, 
windbreaks,  snow  fence,  erosion  control,  ornament, 
etc.  For  FREE  planting  guide  and  price  list  write: 
WOODLOT  SEED  CO.,  NORWAY  37,  MICHIGAN 

- -  FREE  - 

Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.  0.  BOX  684, _ GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 

20  Quality  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1.00  Prepared 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  FARMING  PAYS  WELL 
FREE  SURPLUS  LIST  —  48th  Year  Specials, 
Christinas  Trees,  Baby-Landscape  Evergreens. 
LOW  PRICED  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
UNADILLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  Fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm;  Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson, 
Sparkle.  Fairfax.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Em¬ 
pire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock  $3.00  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  Streamliner  and  Superfection 
$4.73  per  hundred  post  paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onmdozen  large  ateorted  2  year  plantm 
Early  Mideeaeon  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLEHA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Hammsntan,  N.  J. 


CATALOG  ON  REOUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS 

— 

1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

3  yr.  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25.00 

RHUBARB  — 

1 

yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

_ 

2 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH 

.75 

1.40 

1.93 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  GROWERS! 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  spring’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y. 


MILLION  SPRING  GROWN  CAB6AGE  PLANTS 

Ready  April  lOth:  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch, 
Wakefields.  Danish  Balhead;  300,  $2.75;  500,  $4.00; 
1000,  $6.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1000.  Write  for 
our  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  pepper,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  sweet  potato  for  May  and 
June  delivery.  Buy  the  best  for  a  good  crop.  35  years 
growing  quality  plants.  We  can  load  your  truck  at 
our  farm. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Telephone  LO  27-013 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Improved  high  quality  .strains  of  leading 
varieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  Now  For  FREE 
Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  B,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


PLAIMT  S 

TOMATO  •  PEPPER  •  CABBAGE 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full¬ 
bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue-  ' 
price  list. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  — 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
DEPT.  2,  TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight-resistant  sweet  Chestnut,  hardy  English  walnut, 
thin  shelled  Black  Walnut,  Filberts.  Lot  of  other 
Crop  Trees.  Write  for  Catalog. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


are  Ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  650  —  900  qoarta. 
Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
end  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today, 

_  W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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Strawberries  in  New  York 


Despite  western  competition^,  research  is 
blazing  new  trails  for  local  berry  growers. 


^Q^jltrawberries  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  all  areas  of 
New  York  State,  but  the 
principal  regions  are  along 
Lake  Erie  and  on  Eastern 
T  Long  Island.  Among  states, 

. . .  “  New  York  ranks  eighth  in 

production,  with  approximately  4,000 
acres  yieltling  an  average  of  2,000 
quarts  per  acre.  In  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  there  are  about  110,000 
acres  of  strawberries,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  is  less  than  in  New  York. 


To  produce  such  berries  in  abund¬ 
ance,  northeast  growers  may  soon  be 
planting  strawberries  in  hills  and 

treating  them  as  an  annual  crop. 

California  production  has  expand¬ 
ed  rapidly  from  1,000  acres  during 
World  War  II  to  19,000  acres  recently. 
It  produces  30  per  cent  of  our  fresh 
strawberries  and  43  per  cent  of  the 
frozen  pack.  California’s  average  yield 
per  acre  is  four  times  the  U.  S. 
average;  some  fields  produce  35,000 
quarts  per  acre.  These  high  yields 
are  due  to:  (1)  relatively  cool  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  that  stimulate  fla¬ 
vor  and  fruit  development  from  April 
to  December;  (2)  the  new  varieties, 
Shasta  and  Lassen;  (3)  hill  system 
culture  with  a  large  number  of  plants 
per  acre;  (4)  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation,  and  (5)  a  cheap 
and  efficient  labor  force. 

The  eastern  grower  must  harvest 
his  crop  in  three  weeks.  This  results 
in  a  great  overhead  for  processors 
who  must  handle  the  berries  in  less 
than  a  month  instead  of  six  months 
as  in  California.  It  is  also  difficult 
for  growers  to  establish  and  develop 
a  good  market  before  their  season 
is  finished.  The  eastern  grower  does 
have  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  a 
large  population,  and  he  can  produce 
berries  as  fine,  or  finer,  as  those 
grown  in  California. 

Virus-Free  Plants  Are  Available 

To  compete  with  California  pro¬ 
duction,  nevertheless,  the  Eastern 
grower  must  greatly  increase  his 
yield  per  acre  and  put  better  actual 
fruit  on  the  market.  Thei’e  is  good 
evidence  that  a  grower  can  get  yields 
of  5,000  to  7,000  quarts  per  acre  and 
occasionally  10,000  to  12,000  quarts. 

Growers  in  the  past  observed  that 
strawberry  stocks  appeared  to  degen¬ 
erate  and  gradually  become  unpro¬ 


ductive.  The  work  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville 
resulted  in  selection  and  propagation 
of  virus-free  plants.  These  are  now 
generally  available  from  nurseries, 
and  they  have  solved  the  old  prob¬ 
lems.  These  virus-free  plants  are 
much  superior  to  the  old-type  plants. 
Control  of  weeds  is  a  major  item 
in  producing  strawberries,  but  Sesone, 
formerly  known  as  Crag  Herbicide 
No.  1,  applied  after  cultivation  and 
before  weeds  germinate  can  reduce 
the  costs  by  50  per  cent. 

Strawberries  are  usually  grovv^n  in 
matted  rows.  The  plants  are  .set  15 
to  30  inches  apart  in  rows  spaced 
three  and  one  half  to  five  feet.  Eight 
to  12,  or  more,  runner  plants  develop 
around  each  mother  plant,  and  they 
form  the  matted  row  from  18  inches 
to  as  much  as  four  feet  in  width. 
This  system  requires  approximately 
5,000  plants  an  acre. 

The  Hill  System  of  Planting 

It  has  been  shown  that  strawber¬ 
ries  grown  in  hills  substantially  out- 
yield  those  grown  in  crowded  matted 
rows.  The  hill  system  differs  from 
the  matted  row  only  in  that  all  runner 
plants  are  removed,  leaving  only  the 
mother  plant.  The  plants  are  set  in 
double  or  triple  rows  with  the  plants 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row  with  a  foot 
between  rows.  A  30-inch  alley  is  be¬ 
tween  each  bed.  All  runners  are 
removed  as  they  appear  or  else  about 
every  two  weeks. 

In  a  comparison  between  the  trip¬ 
le-hill  system  and  the  matted  row, 
the  hilled  plants  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  15,000  quarts  and  the  matted  row 
at  5,000  quarts  per  acre.  The  second 
crop  from  this  planting  was  reduced 
by  frosts,  but  the  hills  yielded  6,000 
quarts  per  acre  and  the  matted  rows 
only  1,800  quarts. 

Commercial  growers  in  Western 
New  York  are  now  trying  the  hill 
system  experimentally,  using  a  two- 
row  bed  with  plants  12  inches  apart 
in  the  row  and  18  inches  between 
rows.  A  30-inch  alley  is  left  between 
each  two  rows.  This  spacing  is  suit¬ 
able  for  the  two-row  transplanters 
which  they  use;  it  requires  21,600 
plants  per  acre.  Growers  think  that 
a  yield  of  one-half  quart  of  fruit  per 
plant  might  make  this  system  com¬ 
mercially  practicable.  Experience  so 
far  indicates  that:  (1)  runners  can¬ 
not  be  removed  economically  by  hand, 
that  it  must  be  done  mechanically; 
(2)  hand  weeding  and  cultivation  are 
more  easily  done  than  in  the  matted 
row;  (3)  berries  are  larger  and  more 
easily  picked;  (4)  yields  can  be  large 
if  the  planting  is  properly  managed. 

Several  methods  of  runner  cutting 
are  being  investigated.  Limited  tests 
of  one  machine  at  Cornell  are  prom¬ 
ising,  and  this  machine  will  be  tested 
further  in  1958.  Growers  have  tried 


This  two-row  hill  system  of  planting  strawberries  last  year  formed  a  block 
of  foliage  approximately  30  inches  wide.  The  only  necessity  now  for  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  the  method  is  development  of  a  successful  runner  cutter. 
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many  home-made  gadgets  for  cutting 
runners,  but  they  have  discarded  them 
all.  A  machine  to  cut  runners  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  necessary  if  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  become  practicable. 

Studies  on  Plant  Spacing 

In  1957,  a  six-inch  spacing  between 
plants  in  the  row  resulted  in  five 
per  cent  higher  yields  than  a  12- 
inch  spacing  in  a  two-row  hill  plant¬ 
ing  with  18  inches  between  rows  and 
30-inch  alley  between  each  pair  of 
rows.  But  the  12-inch  spacing  seemed 
most  practicable  because  only  21,600 
plants  were  required  to  set  an  acre; 
the  six-inch  spacing  required  twice 
as  many  plants  and  gave  only  a  five 
per  cent  increase  in  yield.  The  Em¬ 
pire  variety  at  the  six-inch,  12-inch 
and  18-inch  spacings  in  the  row 
yielded  12,070  quarts,  11,625  quarts, 
and  8,285  quarts  per  acre,  respective¬ 
ly.  Plant  spacing  affected  the  number 
of  berries  per  plant,  but  it  had  no 
influence  on  their  size.  The  average 
plant  in  the  six-inch,  12-inch  and  18- 
inch  spacings  each  produced  26,  47, 
and  56  berries  respectively. 

The  Catskill  variety  produced  11,- 
150  quarts  per  acre  from  cold  storage 
plants  set  between  April  24  and 
June  4,  in  a  two-row  hill  system  with 
12  inches  between  plants  in  the  row. 
Time  of  planting  during  this  period 
had  no  effect  on  yield.  Plants  set  on 
July  4.  however,  yielded  only  8,500 
quarts  per  acre  whereas  plants  set 
August  1  yielded  but  5,500  quarts. 
One  year’s  results  in  hill  plantings 
are  not  sufficient  eveidence  for  a 
recommendation,  of  course;  but  it  is 
established  that  in  the  matted  row 
it  is  very  important  to  plant  early 
in  April  or  May. 

The  future  of  the  strawberry  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  profits  to  growers.  These 
are  closely  related  to  production  per 
acre.  High  yields  are  associated  with 
good  cultural  practices  with  emphasis 


on  the  following:  (1)  use  of  virus-free 
plants  of  Catskill,  Empire,  Sparkle 
and  other  varieties  proven  adaptable 
to  the  area  over  a  period  of  years; 
(2)  fumigation  of  soil  where  nema¬ 
todes  are  a  problem;  (3)  irrigation 
for  drought  and  frost  protection;  (4) 
chemical  weed  control;  (5)  plant 
spacing  in  the  row;  and  (6)  a  rea¬ 
sonable  fertilization  program.  The 
greatest  un.solved  problem  is  in  an 
economical  method  of  plant  spacing. 
During  recent  years  growers  have 


I  awakened  this  morning  to  the 
plaintive  notes  of  the  mourning  dove 
.  .  .  patiently  calling  calling,  calling 
.  .  .  in  the  hope  that  lovely  Colum¬ 
bine  might  hear  his  plaint  and  hurry 
to  his  side.  “Now  is  the  Winter  over 
and  gone  .  .  .  now  is  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  .  .  .  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.”  The 
robins,  the  grackle,  and  even  the 
much-loved  bluebird  are  but  the 
heralds  of  Spring’s  approaching,  but 
the  mourning  dove  is  the  prologue 
that  announces  that  the  scene  is  set 
and  Spring  is  about  to  enter.  It  is 
curtain  time. 

No  second  calling  do  I  need  to  set 
my  eager  spirit  stirring.  Soon  I  am 
outdoors  to  greet  Spring’s  return¬ 
ing  .  .  .  for,  “to  business  that  we  love, 
we  rise  betimes  and  go  to  it  with  de¬ 
light.”  My  feet  take  the  garden  path 
to  begin  the  work,  through  the  long 
Winter  planned.  The  compost  heap, 
first  in  my  thoughts,  must  have  its 
final  turning  so  that  its  busy  billions 
of  kindly  bacteria  may  end  their  task 
as  time  draws  near  to  planting.  With 
foi'k  and  rake  I  labor  long,  musing 
the  while  on  everything  .  .  .  from 
sealing  wax  to  cabbages  and  kings. 
As  I  turned  the  ripening  mass  of 


tried  the  following:  (1)  hand  spacing 
and  thinning  of  runners;  (2)  narrow 
matted  rows  with  three  to  four  feet 
between  rows;  (3)  wide  matted  rows 
with  a  very  narrow  alley;  (4)  chem¬ 
icals  to  inhibit  runner  formation; 
and  (5)  hill  system  of  planting.  If 
the  runners  and  weeds  can  be  re¬ 
moved  mechanically  the  hill  planting 
would  be  worthy  of  commercial  trial. 
At  this  time,  however,  it  can  be 
recommended  only  for  limited  trial. 

John  P.  Tomkins 


last  year’s  treasured  plantings,  I 
thought  how  sweet  a  metamorphosis 
for  the  humble  cabbage  that  now  lies 
here  to  live  again  as  waving  corn  or 
vine  of  lima  bean,  to  turn  to  cluster¬ 
ed  grapes  purpling  in  the  autumn 
sun. 

My  fancy  soared  away  .  .  .  and 
there  came  to  mind  the  lines  of 
Omar  Khayyam: 

“I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows 
so  red 

The  Rose  as  where  some  buried 
Caesar  bled; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  garden 
wears 

Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once 
lovely  Head.” 

So,  poet  of  long  ago,  how  well, 
how  well  you  knew  .  .  .  that  ever 
from  the  life  that’s  spent,  there  al¬ 
ways  springs  the  new. 

Connecticut  T.  L.  McCready 


The  punishment  which  the  wise 
suffer  who  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  government  is  to  live  under  the 
government  of  worse  men.  —  Plato, 
as  quoted  by  Emerson  in  Society  and 
Solitude. 


A.  I.  C.  Offers  4-H 
Awards 

J.  K.  Stern,  president,  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  grants  of  $50  scholarships 
for  outstanding  farmer  cooperative 
activities  on  the  part  of  4-H  Clubs 
and  4-H  members.  A  4-H  boy  or  girl 
will  be  selected  in  each  State  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  $50  award,  and  10  plaques 
will  be  provided  for  presentation  to 
the  10  outstanding  4-H  Clubs  in  each 
Stale  for  group  activity. 

The  4-H  boy  or  girl  who  attains  the 
highest  score  in  reporting  on  co¬ 
operative  activities  will  receive  a  $50 
scholarship  plus  a  trip  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  August  24-27, 
when  more  than  1,000  rural  youth 
will  assemble  with  2,000  farm  busi¬ 
ness  and  educational  leaders  for  the 
30th  annual  A.  I.  C.  summer  session. 

Local  cooperatives  and  State  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Cooperatives  are  working  with 
State  4-H  Club  Leaders  and  agricult¬ 
ural  extension  workers  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  winners  of  the  4-H  Club 
plaques  and  individual  $50  scholar- 


Your  appalling  lack  of  trust  wounds 
me  deeply,  sir!” 


Spring  Comes  to  Redding 


Dowpon  rescues  cash  crops  from  quack  grass 


The  difference  between  the  clean  com  rows  on  the 
left  and  those  hidden  in  quack  grass  on  the  right 
was  made  by  Dowpon®. 

There’s  a  reason  why  you  don’t  see  quack  coming 
up  in  the  treated  area.  It’s  dead.  Sprayed  on  quack 
leaves,  Dowpon  inches  its  way  down  into  the  plant’s 


root  system.  First,  you’ll  see  the  leaves  wither  and 
die.  But  that’s  only  half  the  story.  Later,  dig  up  a 
quack  grass  plant  and  look  at  the  dead  roots. 
You’re  looking  at  the  end  of  your  quack  problem. 

You  can  apply  Dowpon  as  an  early  spring  pre¬ 
planting  treatment  or  after  harvest.  You’ll  notice 


the  difference  in  quack-free  farming  the  minute 
you  start  to  plow.  There’s  no  snarling  mass  of  live 
quack  roots  to  slow  you  down.  You  can  save  a 
cash  crop  from  quack  grass  .  .  .  before  the  crop  is 
planted,  the  dow  chemical  company.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Sales  Dept.,  Midland,  Michigan. 


BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS,  SOIL  FUMIGANTS,  GRAIN  FUMIGANTS,  INSECTICIDES,  IRON  CHELATES,  FEED  ADDITIVES,  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA,  DEFOLIANTS 


Doto  presents 
The  Red  Foley  Show 

every  Saturday.  See  radio 
listing  for  time  and  station. 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 
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UNIVERSITY  TESTS  PROVE  YOU  GET 


22^ 

MORE  MILK 

with 

EARLY 

GRASS 


ACT 


Exclusive 

GRANGE 

MARBLECOTE 

proves 

BEST 

for 

GRASS 


!  ASSURE  FIRST  GRASS  PROFITS 


Grasses  are  high  in  protein:  you  can 
save  on  concentrate  and  grain. 
Grange’s  Marblecote  is  perfect  for 
grass.  Completely  air-tight,  keeps 
normal  nutritious  juices  in.  New 
streamlined  PERFORMER  gives 
you  new  convenience  and  features 
at  a  new  low  price.  Write  now  for 
colorful  bulletin. 

New  low  prices!  . 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON 
GRANGE  PERFORMER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 

Please  rush  free  Grange  Bulletin  and 
Grass  Facts.  No  obligation  of  course. 


address: 


No  Down  Payment — 36  Months  To  Pay 


Unload  Faster, 

Easier..  . .  .  with  a 


HYDRMUe  HOIST 


rot  rtcKurs 


33  models  avail¬ 
able — 3  to  20  ton 
capacities — side  or 
rear  dumping. 
Quickly  installed 
by  yourself  or 
dealer.  Average 
price  $350.  Manu¬ 
factured  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the 
originators  and 
leader  in  farm 
hoists. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

B 

P.O.  Box  96 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  “action”  key  chain  and  full 
details  on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 

Name  . . 

St.  or  Rd . . . 

P.  0 .  State . 


STRAWBERRIES 
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Plant  Superlectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen's  1958  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties — best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
EvArgresn  Av«.,  SalUbury,  Maryland 


—  USE  THE  VERY  BEST  — 

For  Profitable  Crops  this  Year.  Write  for  our  catalog 
on  CABBAGE,  TOMATO.  BROCCOLI,  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER,  SWEET  POTATO  and  OTHER  PLANTS. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia's  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers” 


The  Art  of  Layering 


If  you  are  developing  the  grounds 
yourself  around  the  farm  home,  why 
not  think  of  layering  the  plants  you 
already  have?  Layering  is  a  system 
of  growing  additional  plants  by  using 
branches  of  established  shrubs.  This 
method  is  faster,  providing  you  with 
as  many  plants  as  you  can  handle 
in  a  year.  It  provides  an  interesting 
and  creative  pastime.  Also,  the  new 
plants  make  useful  and  attractive 
gifts. 

There  are  three  easy  methods  of 
layering  plants  and  shrubs;  simple, 
mound  and  trench  layering.  Shrubs 
used  for  layering  should  have  branch¬ 
es  that  bend  easily  without  breaking. 
Examples  of  such  shrubs  are  for- 
sythia,  hydrangea  and  spirea.  There 
are  many  others. 

The  simple  layering  method  con¬ 
sists  of  these  steps:  1.  Dig  a  hole, 
about  four  inches  deep  and  eight  in¬ 
ches  long,  beside  the  shrub;  2.  Bend  a 
branch,  so  that  the  middle  of  it  is 
in  the  hole,  and  the  tip  sticks  out; 
and  3.  Next,  fill  the  hole  with  soil, 
firming  it  down  over  the  branch. 
Be  sure  the  tip  sticks  out  above  the 
ground. 

In  the  course  of  several  weeks  the 
covered  part  of  the  branch  will  deve¬ 
lop  roots.  Then  the  new  plant  can 
be  separated  from  the  old  plant  and 
moved  to  a  permanent  location,  or 
given  to  a  friend. 

Mound  layering  produces  several 
plants  at  one  time.  The  “parent  plant” 
is,  however,  disfigured  in  the  process. 


For  this  reason  do  not  use  the  mound¬ 
layering  method  on  your  specimen 
shrubs.  There  are  three  steps  to  the 
mound  method:  1.  Cut  all  the  branch¬ 
es  back  to  within  seven  inches  of 
the  ground;  2.  Earth  is  mounded  over 
the  remaining  stubs,  completely  cover¬ 
ing  them;  new  plants  will  arise  from 
the  stubs;  3.  After  the  stubs  have 
grown  out  several  inches  from  the 
mound,  move  the  new  plants  to  their 
permanent  locations. 

Trench  layering  produces  several 
plants  at  the  same  time,  like  the 
mound  method.  The  parent  plant  is 
preserved,  however.  For  this  reason, 
the  trench  and  simple  layering  meth¬ 
ods  are  more  advisable  on  your  fav¬ 
orite  plants. 

The  trench  method  resembles  the 
simple  layering  method  with  these 
differences:  1.  The  branch  that  is 
used  must  be  one  of  the  longest  on 
the  plant  in  order  to  obtain  several 
new  plants;  2.  The  hole  must  be 
longer  in  order  to  hold  the  longer 
branch.  When  the  soil  is  firmed  over 
the  branch,  be  sure  that  the  tip 
sticks  out.  At  each  node  on  the 
branch,  roots  will  form  and  a  stem 
begin  to  grow,  forming  new  plants. 
A  node  is  the  small  notch  on  a  branch 
where  leaves  and  stems  and,  in  this 
case,  roots  begin  to  develop.  When 
the  new  plants  have  grown  several 
inches  above  the  soil,  they  can  be 
potted  or  moved  to  new  locations. 

Pennsylvania  D.  M.  Webb 
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Vaughan’s 

MASTER  BLEND®  OF  MERION 
FORMULA  LAWN  SEED 

1  lb.  $1.89  5  lbs.  $9.15  25  ibs.  $43.50 

3  Ibs.  5.60  10  Ibs.  17,80  100  Ibs.  168.00 

All  prices  prepaid  ....  mail  orders 
filled  promptly. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1876 
24  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


New  Yoik  State  Grown  Seedlings 

Spring  1958 

Per  100  Per  1000 

Scotch  Pine— Famous  Booneville  Select  Strain 
Green  year-round,  straight¬ 
stemmed,  premium  trees. 

2-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins . $5.00  $25.00 

Austrian  Pine 

2-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins .  5.00  25.00 

Collected  Adirondack  Balsam 

4  to  8  ins .  7.00  35.00 

Collected  Canadian  Hemlock 

5  to  9  ins .  7.00  35.00 

9  to  12  ins .  9.00  60.00 

Terms:  50%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

STRATFORD  EVERGREEN  TREE  NURSERY 

STRATFORD,  NEW  YORK 

S3©ILILW 

6 

595 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jap.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4" 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2Vi‘ 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Aik  for  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 
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EVERGREENS 


lucyortny,  iioij Lolou,  luyniLiLy  uiLu,  ciKitcfv  LuytTiny  uTe  ejjeciive  means 

of  vegetatively  propagating  such  shrubs  as  forsythia,  hydrangea  and  spirea. 

Cotoneasters  —  Desirable  Shrubs 

The  cotoneaster  might  aptly  be 
compared  with  the  popular  euyonom- 
ous  tribe  in  numbers,  diversity  of 
form  and  other  desirable  qualities. 

Native  to  Central  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  is  related  to  the  apple  and  quince. 

However,  for  some  reason,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  well  known  as 
the  euyonomous,  at  least  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Some  cotoneaster  varieties  are 
evergreen  or  semi-evergreen  in  fav¬ 
ored  locations,  while  others  are  defi¬ 
nitely  deciduous.  All  have  two  im¬ 
portant  requirements:  they  must 
have  a  sunny  location  and  a  fairly 
rich,  well-drained  soil.  The  evergreen 
varieties  include  C.  adpressa,  a  creep¬ 
ing  sort  bearing  large  scarlet  berries 
in  late  Summer  and  Fall.  Then  there 
is  C.  horizontalis,  sometimes  called 
Rock  Cotoneaster,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  desirable  of  all.  While  this 
shrub  grows  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  it  expands  laterally  to  10  feet 
or  more  and  is  one  of  he  most  orna¬ 
mental  of  the  cotoneasters,  beautiful 
at  all  seasons.  It  retains  its  small, 
roundish  glossy  leaves  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter  and  is  especially 
striking  when  sprinkled  with  bright 
scarlet  berries.  If  you  need  some¬ 
thing  to  cover  a  terrace  bank — where 
it  is  usually  difficult  to  grow  grass 
successfully,  either  C.  adpressa  or  C. 
horizontalis  will  be  found  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  purpose. 

If  your  need  is  for  a  tall,  graceful 
shrub  in  a  certain  spot,  try  C.  Diel- 
siana.  It  will  reach  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet,  has  small  attractive  glossy 
leaves  on  arching  branches  which 
turn  orange-red  in  the  Fall;  withal, 
it  has  bright  red  berries.  This  variety 
is  definitely  deciduous,  as  is  C.  hupe- 
hensis  which  grows  about  six  feet 
high,  having  small  white  flowers  in 
late  May,  followed  by  showy  red 
fruits  in  August.  The  latter  do  not  last 


too  long,  however.  The  leaves  turn 
orange-yellow  in  the  Fall. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
cotoneasters,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
tallest  growing,  is  C.  racemiflora 
songarica.  Instead  of  the  character¬ 
istic  glossy  green  foliage,  this  variety 
has  grayish  leaves  and  coral-red  fruit. 

A  newer  member  of  the  coton¬ 
easter  family  is  C.  acutifolia  (Pe- 
ping).  This  is  a  beautiful  and  most 
worthwhile  shrub  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  grows  from  five  to  10  feet 
tall,  with  small,  leathery,  glossy  green 
leaves  on  willowy  brown  branches. 
In  May,  the  bush  is  covered  with 
small  pink  flowers,  followed  by  jet 
black  berries  in  the  Fall.  Incidentally, 
this  variety  is  ideal  hedge  material 
which  can  be  trimmed  like  privet.  C. 
Acutifolia  is  especially  recommended 
for  northern  climates  where  hedge 
plants  must  be  very  hardy. 

Another  tall-growing  and  one  of 
the  showiest  of  the  cotoneasters  is 
C.  Zabelli  miniata.  From  six  to  eight 
feet  tall,  its  slender  willowy  branches 
are  weighted  down  with  showy 
orange-scarlet  berries  in  the  Fall 
while  the  foliage  turns  to  a  golden 
yellow.  It  is  reliably  hardy  in  south¬ 
ern  New  York  and  would  prove  so, 
I  believe,  in  southern  New  England 
if  given  a  sheltered  position. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices.  ,  „l> 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305  ■  6  Homer  City.  Pa.  |  


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


s- STRAWBERRIES 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER- 
RIES.  60  of  Latest  and 
Best  Varieties.  Write  for 
free  catalog  &,  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 


FINEST  QUALITY  ★  FRUIT  TREES 

Best  Varieties:  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Apricot  and  Nectarine  Trees.  Jumbo  size,  give  quick¬ 
est  best  fruiting.  Let  us  send  you  FREE  Catalog.  Write 
today.  Largest  grower  TRUE  NAME  trees  for  74  years. 
HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 

DURHAM  Heavy  Bearing  RED  RASPBERRY  Plants. 

Also  LATHAM  and  TAYLOR  $8.00-100;  SUPER- 
FECTION  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $4  60-100. 
PREMIER,  ROBINSON  $3.25-100.  Virus  free  stock. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM. 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  UP  7-5515 

13  ^  XX  X  S 

LARGE  VARIETIES  LABELED:  13  for  $2.50 
GLADIOLUS:  Large,  Mixed,  30  for  $1.50  Prepaid. 
PETER  LASCO, _ FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 

—  SPECIAL  SALE  — 

30  hardy  chrysanthemums  $2.00  postpaid,  other  per¬ 
ennials,  bulbs;  state  inspected.  Send  stamp  for  list. 
IW IN  LOCUST  ACRES,  HOUSTON,  DELAWARE 
6,000  CRATE  WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 
$6.00.  EXPRESS. 

OUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
QUITMAN _  GEORGIA 


—  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  — 

2  te  4  ft.  2  yr.  old  trees  only  95c  ea.  postpaid.  Grow¬ 
ing  Quality  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
more  than  20  years.  A.  W.  RUHL,  NURSEYMEN, 
922  W.  MAPLE  AVE.,  LANGHORNE,  PENNA. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
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SEEDLINGS  AND  TRANSPLANTS 
PINES,  SPRUCES,  FIRS  —  Quality  stock  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  white  popular  species  and  sizes  are  available. 
Write  for  price  list  and  shearing  bulletin.  ECCLES 
NURSERIES,  Box  65,  Dept.  Y.  RIMERSBURG,  PA. 

1000  SCOTCH  PINE  $8.' 

NEW  YORKS’  NUMBER  1  CHRISTMAS  TREE 
STRONG  2-4"  SEEDLING 
Enclose  Check  or  Money  Order 
DENTON  NURSERY,  R.  1,  CONNEAUT,  OHIO 

Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllectlon  of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
_ SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

.  JERSEY  BELLE  (N.  J.  7-A) 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  noted  for  extra  large 
size  and  delicious  taste.  Price  reduced  now  for  quantity 
orders,  $18  per  1000.  Order  early.  Circular  on  request. 
UNIVERSAL  FARMS, _ Robbinsville,  New  Jersey 

BABY  EVERGREENS:  Seedlings,  Transplants,  Xmas 

Tree  Stock.  Price  List  Free.  NEUNER’S  NURSERY, 
368  EICHER  ROAD,  PITTSBURGH  2,  PENNA. 
STRAWBERRY  And  RASPBERRY  PLANTSTYREE 
Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRYS:  RED,  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 

BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 

EVERGREENS;  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY.  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

-  SOIL  TESTS  —  24  HOUR  SERVICE  - 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  better  plants.  Complete 
tests.  Six  years  experience.  Free  details. 
ROBERT  ZELLERS,  Soil  Scientist 
R.  D.  1,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 

—  XMAS  TREELINGS  — 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  XMAS  TREE  SEEDLINGS 
REQUEST  PRICE  LIST 

RAYMOND  NELSON  NURSERY,  DUBOIS,  PENNA. 

DAHLIAS:  All  Kinds  and  Colors.  20  Tubers  $2.00. 
MRS.  GEO.  MOSTERT,  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 

-  SWEET  ONION  PLANT  ASSORTMENT  - - 

500  PLANTS  $2.00  PREPAID  FRESH  FROM: 
TEXAS  PLANT  CO.,  FARMERSVILLE  TEXAS 


JVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  t 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


POTASH 

The  Key  to 
Alfalfa  Yields 


The  FavorabJe  Influence  of  Potash 
on  Alfalfa  Yields 

Fertilizer  Applied  Tons  Alfalfa  Hay  per  Acre 
March  Every  Year  1953  1956  1957  1953-57 


0-0-0 .  4.40  0.28  0.05  1.89 

0-100-0 .  4.18  0.29  0.06  1.85 

0-100-50 .  4.98  2.79  1.91  3.34 

0-100-100 .  5.10  3.65  2.37  3.69 

0-100-200 .  5.18  3.34  2.96  3.95 

0-100-300 .  5.56  4.00  2.93  4.17 

0-100-400 .  5.32  3.65  2.91  4.07 


Alfalfa,  often  called  the  “queen  of 
crops”,  is  the  oldest  of  all  plants 
grown  principally  as  forage.  For  hay, 
it  is  of  prime  importance.  Except  for 
climate,  land  drainage  and  acidity 
the  success  or  not  of  alfalfa  is  deter¬ 
mined  quite  largely  by  the  mineral 
content  of  the  soil.  Alfalfa  does 
obtain  much  of  its  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  but  its  requirements  for  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium,  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium  must  be  met  by  the  soil  or  by 
fertilizers. 

The  importance  of  high  yield,  long- 
lived  stands  and  high  feeding  quality 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  many  farmers  during  this 
cost-price  squeeze  may  in  fact  depend 
on  the  adequacy  of  their  forage  pro¬ 
grams.  They  must  obtain  high  yields 
of  quality  forage  and  maintain  stands 
long  enough  to  fit  the  rotation  most 
apt  to  their  farms.  The  desirability 
of  a  high  yielding  stand  at  the  end 
of  five  years  is  evident:  it  costs  real 
money  to  put  a  field  into  alfalfa, 
there  is  loss  in  the  seedling  stage 
and,  finally,  it  is  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  to  be  able  to  plow  down  a 
good  stand  of  plants  rich  in  further 
plant  food  than  one  thoroughly  run 
out  to  grass,  weeds  and  bare  spots. 

In  the  Northeast,  maximum  yields 
and  satisfactory  stands  of  alfalfa  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  without  liberal  use 


a  0-10-20  fertilizer. 

The  need  for  a  high  level  of  potash 
fertilization  is  absolute  whenever 
stands  and  high  yields  are  to  be 
maintained.  Where  no  potash  was 
applied  on  our  plots,  potash  defi¬ 
ciency  was  responsible  for  loss  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  stand  at  the  end 
of  five  years.  The  greatest  loss  on 
plots  receiving  no  potash  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  first  cutting  in  the  second 
production  year;  the  crowns  were  un¬ 
able  to  regenerate  new  growth. 
Kentucky  bluegrass  and  other  weedy 
species  invaded  them  in  the  Fall,  and 
a  year  later  they  were  mostly  grass. 
On  those  plots  receiving  200  pounds 
of  more  of  potash,  alfalfa  capable 
of  producing  four  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  still  remains. 

During  the  first  and  second  year 
of  the  study,  100  pounds  of  potash 
were  sufficient  to  give  maximum 
yields.  There  followed  then  a  drain 
on  the  residual  potash  in  the  soil, 
and  from  the  third  year  on  at  least 
200  pounds  were  required.  In  1956, 
the  best  response  was  recorded  from 
the  plots  treated  with  300  pounds. 
Alfalfa  plants  actually  disappeared 
in  the  plots  receiving  no  potash,  and 
stands  were  injured  when  only  50 
and  100  pounds  were  applied. 

Research  workers  have  found  that 
alfalfa  makes  more  efficient  use  of 


The  effect  of  potash  on  alfalfa  is  shown  in  this  New  Jersey  plot  on  the 
left  of  which  200  pounds  ivere  applied  and  on  the  right  none. 


of  potash.  At  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Atlantic  alfalfa  was  drilled 
alone  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  in  August  of  1952;  500 
pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  were 
applied  per  acre.  Tests  indicated  that 
the  soil  had  a  pH  of  6.2,  was  medium 
in  residual  phosphorus  and  potash, 
and  was  within  the  optimum  range 
for  both  boron  and  manganese.  Six 
different  treatments  ranging  from 
none  to  400  pounds  of  potash  (K.O) 
with  100  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
(P.OD  were  applied  in  March  each 
year  thereafter.  Sprays  were  put  on 
to  prevent  insect  damage,  and  the 
crop  was  harvested  as  hay  three  times 
each  season,  first  when  the  alfalfa 
was  a  tenth  in  bloom  and  then  the 
next  two  times  when  half  in  bloom. 

The  actual  fertilizations  are  shown 
below  along  with  the  yields  of  hay 
— dry  matter — from  each  of  the  sets 
of  five  replicated  plots.  Three  repre¬ 
sentative  years  are  listed.  The  1957 
yields  were  from  only  two  cuttings, 
a  result  of  the  drought.  The  fertil¬ 
izer  applications  are  in  terms  of 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  To  obtain  the 
equivalent  of  0-100-200,  one  would 
need,  for  example,  1,000  pounds  of 

April  5,  1958 


potash  if  part  of  it  is  applied  early 
in  Spring  and  the  remainder  after  the 
first  cutting.  Because  a  farmer’s  time 
is  at  a  premium  during  the  late 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  however, 
it  is  often  impractical  for  him  to 
apply  fertilizer.  So  we  made  another 
study  and  applied  1,000  pounds  of 
0-10-20  fertilizer  per  acre  (1)  in  the 
Spring,  (2)  following  first  cutting, 
(3)  after  the  last  cutting  and  (4)  in 
split  applications  involving  all  possi¬ 
ble  combinations  of  timing.  The  Nix¬ 
on  loam  soil  on  which  the  study  was 
conducted  proved  to  be  so  heavy  that 
a  split  application  was  of  no  value, 
and  the  1,000-pound  total  of  0-10-20 
applied  any  time  from  March  to  Sep¬ 
tember  was  just  as  efficient  as  500 
pounds  at  two  times  or  333  pounds  at 
three.  On  light  soils,  where  leaching 
is  usually  more  of  a  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  always  worthwhile  to  make 
at  least  two  applications,  viz.,  in  early 
Spring  and  after  the  first  cutting. 
There  was  a  marked  advantage  to 
making  a  single  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion  in  early  Spring.  At  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  yield  is  in  the  first 
cutting,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
fertilizer  is  needed  for  growth  prior 
to  it.  John  L.  Gerwig 
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Vertagreen  never 
surpassed  as  top 
producer  for  Hurley, 
N.Y.  grower  I 

Henry  Paul,  Jr.  of  Hurley,  New 
York  proved  to  himself  that 
Vertagreen  does  the  job  better. 
“As  a  young  farmer  I  have  tried 
all  the  new  fertilizers  and  most  of 
the  old  lines.  Experimentation  has 
shown  that  Vertagreen  has  hardly 
been  equaled  and  never  surpassed 
as  a  top  producer.” 


Grower  Alob  Wrobei 
overages  6S0  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre 
by  using 
Vertagreen! 


Proof  again  of  Vertagreen’s  high-yield  record!  Alois  Wrobei  of  Bridge- 
water,  New  York  says,  “I  used  Armour  Vertagreen  again  this  year  as  I 
have  in  the  past  several.  My  reason  for  using  Vertagreen  is  because  of  the 
continual  production  of  high  yields  and  top  quality  potato  crops.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  Vertagreen  because  it  lasts  through  the 
entire  growing  period.  My  yields  through  the  use  of 
Vertagreen  will  average  650  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  on  195  acres.  I’ll  be  a  Vertagreen  user 
again  in  1958.” 

See  Yow  Armour  Agent  Soon! 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


months 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F.D . Box  . Street..., 

Post  Office . State 

Your  Name . 

Address  . . .  . . . 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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to  kill  soil  and  foliage  insecisl 


One  application  of  Heptachlor  at  or  be¬ 
fore  planting  time  kills  wireworms,  cut¬ 
worms,  white  grubs,  European  chafers, 
rootworms,  and  many  other  crop  dam¬ 
aging  insects,  for  an  entire  season. 

Heptachlor  is  economical,  easy  to 
use,  and  has  no  adverse  effect  on  qual¬ 
ity  or  taste.  One  wireworm  per  square 
foot  of  soil  can  reduce  the  value  of  your 
potato  crop  an  entire  grade,  so  don’t 
take  chances.  Get  Heptachlor  today ! 


GRANULES 
SPRAYS  •  DUSTS 


Apply  Heptachlor  later  in  the  season  to  kill 
Flea  Beetles  and  Colorado  Potato  BeetlesI 


YOUR  DEAIER  TODAY  FOR  INSECTICIDES  CONTAINING  HEPTACHLOR 


VELSICOL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


330  EAST  GRAND  AVE.  «  CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


Saves  extra  labor— does 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  os  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wagons. 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'9"and  10'  9". 

f  Write  for  descriptive  literature 
^  *  and  prices  Today! 

MEYER  MEG.  CO..  BOX  1362, m ORTON.  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  QF.fAMQUS  MEYER  ElEVATORS 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  magic  cushion 
comfort  to  friends,  neighbors,  co¬ 
workers.  Advance  commissions  to 
$4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cash  Bonus, 
Paid  Vacation,  $25.00  Reward 
Offer  Outstanding  values  for  men, 
women,  children.  Money  bock 
guarantee.  Shoe  samples  supplied 
without  cost.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE 
new 84 page  catalog  and  full  details. 


TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  682,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Two- 
Eyelet 
Hit  With 
Cushioned 
Comfort 


CHRISTMAS  trees 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  trees 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 

l.'.llkHJ.gA'.’Hifgl  .ox  29.D 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

••Beg.  D.  8.  Pat.  Ott. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 


You’ll  save  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  ^ 

Free  folder.  Moil  coupon  today. 


"■  ONIVERS/ir  STEEL*Siro*COri 

Box  217  R  WeedSBOft.  H.  Y.  | 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation,  j 
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Publisher's  Desk 


Can  you  tell  us  about  AA  Sign 
Company  of  Philadelphia?  We  signed 
a  contract,  paying  $16  down  with 
$600  to  pay  when  the  signs  are  de¬ 
livered.  The  salesman  has  asked  us 
to  get  the  money  without  telling  the 
bank  just  what  it  is  to  be  used  for. 

Pennsylvania  l.  g. 

I  paid  National  Vending  Company 
$790  for  16  machines  filled  with  nuts, 
with  the  understanding  I  could  re¬ 
turn  the  merchandise  for  a  full  re¬ 
fund  if  it  did  not  work  out.  The 
company  seems  to  be  out  of  business. 

Pennsylvania  j.  l.  h. 

AA  Sign  Company  is  a  promotion 
of  C.  W.  Schroeder,  operated  in  the 
office  of  a  small  local  sign  company. 
He  claims  to  represent  a  factory  in 
Buffalo,  and  it  was  found  that  this 
firm  also  was  a  small  local  sign 
company.  He  has  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  business  opportunity 
plans,  and  is  at  present  out  on  $2,000 
bail  in  a  case  pending  before  a  Feder¬ 
al  Court  in  Ohio  soon  to  be  tried, 
Mr.  Schroeder  also  represents  Ex¬ 
clusive  Electronics  Corp.  in  the 
Buffalo  area.  This  concern  sells  tele¬ 
vision  tube  testers  and  tubes,  pre¬ 
sumably  on  a  “commission”  plan  and 
offers  to  place  the  sets  in  local  stores. 
Actually,  however,  the  agreement  is 
an  outright  sale  to  the  so-called 
“agent.”  The  people  behind  this  firm 
are  the  same  as  those  who  were  in¬ 
vestigated  for  a  plan  called  North 
American  Nut  Company  in  New  York 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

National  Vending  Company  Inc.  is 
a  similar  promotion.  The  address 
used  was  a  hotel  room.  The  concern 
has  gone  without  leaving  any  trace. 
We  are  continuing  the  investigation 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  connection 
between  these  promoters. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the 
outstanding  service  you  are  render¬ 
ing  to  the  public  in  your  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  column.  The  kind  of  swindles 
that  seem  to  be  most  prevalent  in 
this  area  are  the  phony  charity 
rackets.  Recently  I  got  two  letters 
and  material  from  the  Huntington 
Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Huntington, 


W.  Va.  The  first  enclosed  a  folder 
with  pictures  of  crippled  children, 
etc.,  and  a  booklet  almost  filled  with 
several  pages  of  signatures  of  per¬ 
sons  in  several  States  who  had  do¬ 
nated  with  the  amount  of  the  dona¬ 
tion  entered  opposite  the  name.  I  was 
requested  to  send  in  a  donation,  make 
an  entry  in  the  book  and  return  it 
to  them  so  they  could  use  the  book 
again.  On  close  examination  it  was 
determined  that  the  “signatures”  in 
the  booklet  were  printed  in  two 
colors  of  ink  and  made  to  look  as 
though  they  had  been  signed  with 
a  pen.  The  booklet  was  even  smudged 
with  dirt  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  had 
been  handled  by  many  people.  A 
couple  of  weeks  later  I  got  a  second 
letter  urging  me  to  send  back  the 
booklet  so  they  could  use  it  again 
and,  since  they  sent  a  stamped  en¬ 
velope,  I  did  so,  without  a  donation, 
of  course.  It  is  my  impression  that 
no  charity  which  is  completely  legiti¬ 
mate  would  resort  to  such  a  ruse  to 
collect  money.  l.  d.  p. 

There  are  so  many  worthwhile  re¬ 
sponsible  charities  that  need  our 
help,  it  is  unwise  to  send  money  to 
irresponsible  appeals.  Do  not  with¬ 
hold  your  gifts,  but  check  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  before  making  donations. 

I  have  noticed  many  times  through 
the  years  we  have  read  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  you  have  kept  sub¬ 
scribers  up-to-date  on  many  topics. 
You  have  done  so  many  favors  I 
would  like  to  request  information 
about  some  shares  of  stock.  One, 
Thunder  Mountain  Climax  Gold 
Mining  Company,  was  incorporated 
under  laws  of  State  of  Wyoming  in 
1903.  Another  company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado  in  1903,  was  Stony  Pass  Mining 
Company.  mrs.  h.  m.  b. 

The  records  show  that  Thunder 
Mountain  Climax  Gold  Mining  Compa¬ 
ny  was  incorporated  in  1903  and  the 
charter  revoked  in  1927  because  it 
had  failed  to  file  the  required  annu¬ 
al  reports  and  did  not  pay  license 
taxes.  The  charter  of  Stony  Pass 
Mining  Company  expired  in  1922. 
Many  such  companies  were  not  active 
working  concerns  and  in  most  cases 
little,  if  any,  effort  was  made  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  mines,  but  the  stock  was  sold 
on  promises. 


of  this  catalog  is  available  without 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Animal  Health  Booklet  —  Most 
dairymen  and  stockmen  in  the 
Northeast  will  profit  from  a  study 
or  scanning  of  Rite-Way  Laboratories 
new  illustrated  booklet  on  animal 
health.  It  describes  important  live¬ 
stock  maladies  and  tells  how  to  treat 
them.  Particularly  useful  are  the 
instructions  on  making  sterile  in 
jections  in  farm  animals;  they  are 
detailed  and  well  illustrated.  The 
veterinarian  may  be  the  man  who 
oi’dinarily  makes  these  injections,  but 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  them  could 
be  valuable  to  a  practical  farmer 
in  an  emergency.  Copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  are  available  without  charge  upon 
request  to  Rite-way  Laboratories, 
1024  North  17th  St,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 


Rust-Proof  Paint  —  Fish  oil  is  the 
ingredient  of  a  line  of  new  paints 
that  makes  them  resist  rusting  of 
metal.  The  paints  expand  and  con¬ 
tract  with  the  metal,  they  dry  quickly, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  strong  odor 
once  associated  with  all  fish  oils.  The 
paints  actually  have  the  ability  to 
penetrate  rust  right  down  to  the 
metal.  In  widespread  usage  on  metals 
on  our  farms  and  in  industry,  Rust- 
Oleum  paints  have  achieved  a  very 
favorable  reputation.  The  company 
has  issued  a  36-page  illustrated  book¬ 
let  on  how  to  prepare  metals  for 
painting,  how  to  apply  the  paints, 
and  which  ones  to  select;  complete 
color  charts  are  presented.  A  copy 


charge  to  any  person  who  requests 
it  dii’ectly  from  Rust-Oleum  Corpora¬ 
tion,  2799  Oakton  Street,  Evanston, 
Ill. 


Grain  Feeding  Tables  —  The 
Beacon  Milling  Company  offers  to 
dairymen  its  new  cardboard  charts 
listing  recommended  pounds  of  grain 
to  feed  cows  producing  different 
amounts  of  different-testing  milk  on 
pasture  and  in  the  barn.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  are  accorded  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  roughage,  and  there 
is  a  rather  complete  listing  of  “hay- 
equivalents”  of  various  roughages. 
The  charts  can  be  placed  in  a  three- 
ring  looseleaf  notebook,  or  they  may 
be  posted  to  the  barn  wall  or  feed- 
cart  table.  The  charts  are  available 
at  Beacon  dealers  or  directly  from  the 
company  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Brush  Control  on  Farms  —  Many 
country  people  who  clear  land  but 
who  do  not  want  to  seed  it  down 
right  away  nevertheless  wish  to  keep 
it  clear  of  brush.  Annual  mowing  may 
seem  expensive,  and  there  is  often 
a  desire  to  prevent  re-growth  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  chemicals.  To  persons 
with  brush  problems,  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.’s  new  book  on  control  of 
them  should  be  of  interest  and  value. 
It  presents  herbicide  formulation.?, 
tells  for  what  purpose  they  are, 
suggests  how  much  to  apply  to  which 
brush,  and  shews  in  detail  how  to 
go  about  the  application  job.  Copies 
of  this  booklet  are  available  without 
charge  upon  request  to  Organic  Chem¬ 
icals  Division,  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.,  St.  Louis  24,  Mo. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Available  in  two  models,  60-T  and  60-W,  PTO  or  engine  power* 

FIRST  LOOK  AT  THE 

ALL- NEW 
OLIVER  BALERS 

Twine-tie  or  wire-tie... both  bring  you  all  these  advancements: 


New  York's  1957  Deer 
Kill 

Last  Fall’s  deer  harvest  in  New 
York  set  a  new  high  of  72,677  bucks 
and  antlerless  deer.  The  previous 
record  was  72,315  in  1956.  Archers 
killed  the  record  number  of  1,199. 
During  the  one-day  deer-of-either- 
sex  season  in  all  53  counties  where  a 
gunning  season  for  bucks  preceded, 
31,310  antlerless  deer  were  taken. 
The  buck  take  was  41,367,  a  new 
record. 

Adirondack  hunters  accounted  for 
10,733  bucks,  1,158  more  than  in 
1956,  and  3,468  antlerless  deer.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  of  IV2-  and 
2y2 -year-old  bucks  with  legal  antlers 
as  compared  to  1956,  the  overbrowsed 
winter  ranges  of  the  Central  Adiron- 
dacks  still  seem  to  provide  sufficient 
feed  for  deer.  During  the  Winter  of 
1956-57,  snow  depths  did  not  seri¬ 
ously  hamper  them  from  moving 
about  freely. 

In  the  Catskills  and  the  eastern 
counties,  the  1957  adult  buck  take  of 
17,331  was  the  highest  of  record,  ex¬ 
ceeding  1956’s  previous  high  of  14,- 
444.  The  antlerless  take  of  12,517 
exceeded  1956  by  1,679.  In  1957,  how¬ 
ever,  antlerless  deer  could  be  taken 
in  10  more  Catskill  counties  than  in 
1956.  In  the  central  and  western  re¬ 
gion,  the  1957  adult  buck  take  was 
13,303,  second  high  to  1955’s  record 
of  15,767.  Antlerless  deer  numbered 
15,325,  well  below  1956. 

Conservation  department  biologists 
rate  the  1957  season  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  history  of  modern  deer 
management  in  New  York.  The  long¬ 
er  and  more  uniform  Southern  Zone 
buck  season,  plus  the  statewide  one- 
day  deer-of-either-sex  season,  level¬ 
led  out  intensity  of  hunting.  Land- 
owners,  sportsmen  and  deer  all  bene- 
fitted  from  this,  it  is  said.  The  take 
of  antlerless  deer  by  region  and 
county  was  nowhere  excessive,  con¬ 
servationists  observe,  and  the  take 
of  adult  does  was  below  bucks  in  all 
areas.  Only  in  the  Central  Adiron- 
dacks  was  the  antlerless  deer  count 
less  than  hoped  for;  though  inade¬ 
quate,  however,  it  is  termed  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Sullivan  was 
the  leading  deer-kill  county,  with 
Delaware,  Steuben,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Allegany  next. 

N.  Y.  Doiry  Farms  Lose 
$32  Million  from  Weeds 

New  York  dairymen  are  losing  an 
estimated  $32  million  a  year  in  crop 
yields  because  of  weeds.  If  quality, 
cleaning,  spoilage  and  dockage  due 
to  the  effects  of  weeds  are  considered, 
the  figure  approaches  $75  million. 
This  means  a  loss  of  about  $10  per 
acre,  according  to  S.  N.  Fertig  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
or  $1,500  per  year  for  the  average 
150-acre  farm. 

Weeds  compete  with  crops  for 
moisture,  nutrients  and  light.  The 
ordinary  mustard  plant,  for  example, 
takes  from  the  soil  twice  as  much 
each  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and 
four  times  as  much  potash  and  water 
as  does  one  oat  plant.  The  w'ater  re¬ 
quired  by  ragweed  is  three  times 
greater  than  that  for  common  millet 
and  about  double  that  for  wheat. 
Weeds  can  reduce  corn  yields  by  20 
per  cent,  wheat  by  15;  a  strong  in¬ 
vasion  of  weeds  will  double  the  losses. 

Observing  that  more  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  increased  crop  yields  can 
resist  the  cost-price  squeeze,  Fertig 
says  that  better  control  of  weeds  can 
lead  toward  both.  He  suggests  these 
practices;  cultivating  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  in  row  crops;  mowing  pastures, 
roadways,  headlands  and  farmstead 
areas;  planting  only  clean  seed; 
guarding  against  purchase  of  weed- 
infested  roughage  and  concentrates; 
and  using  chemical  herbicides. 


The  18,624  registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  sold  at  305  public 
auctions  last  year  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $357,  five  per  cent  more  than 
in  1956. 


MORE  BALES  —  Secret  is  Oliver’s  new 
"pivot-balanced”  PTO — extremely 
short  coupling,  two  universal  joints 
instead  of  three.  Result:  You  can  turn 
as  tight  as  you  please  without  losing 
power  —  all  your  time  is  baling  time! 


GREATER  FEED  VALUE!  Newly 
designed  pickup  strippers  feature  very 
narrow  tine  slots  to  block  escaping 
leaves ...  boost  nutritive  value.  New 
design  also  permits  easy  baling  of  long, 
coarse,  or  stemmy  crops;  Johnson 
grass  and  chopped  cornstalks. 


EVEN-SLICE  BALES. ..CLEAN  CUT-OFF! 

Your  Oliver  turns  out  bales  of  even 
density  throughout  —  slices  for  easy 
feeding.  Replaceable  knife  blade  cuts 
bale  ends  clean  and  sharp,  leaves  no 
annoying  "tails.”  Bale  length  adjust¬ 
able  in  seconds — 12"  to  50". 


INTERCHANGEABLE  TYING  UNITS.  Wire-tie  and  twine- 
tie  units  mount  in  same  position — are  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Wire-tier  tucks  knot  into  bale. . .prevents 
snags  and  clippings.  Twine-tier  parts  have  special 
"lubrite”  finish  for  long,  smooth  service. 


Good  News  About  Costs! 

Both  of  these  new  Olivers — the  60-T  twine- tie  and  the 
60-W  wire-tie — carry  a  small  price  tag.  Further,  each 
boasts  a  score  of  new  features  to  hold  down  your  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Automatic  plunger  stop.  Flywheel  shp- 
clutch.  Sheer  pins  at  all  stress  points.  Popular  over¬ 
running  clutch.  But  get  the  whole  exciting  story  from 
your  Oliver  Dealer.  Be  ready  for  the  new  season  with 
the  newest  of  balers — the  all-new  Oliver! 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


•^FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 

Also  ManufactuFer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


April  5,  1958 
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New  York  Farmer  Wins 


High  State  Honors  with 


Max  V.  Shaul,  a  farmer  living  in  Fultonham,  Schoharie 
County,  New  York  was  recently  named  “Champ”  in  the 
Cayuga  County  Corn  Show  and  Yield  Contest.  His  winning 
yield  of  205  bushels  per  acre  was  made  with  DeKalb  Hybrid, 
Variety  58  on  a  field  of  18  acres.  This  event  was  officially 
si^onsored  by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  last  year,  was  conducted  on  a  state-wide  basis  for 
the  first  time. 

Shaul  had  450  acres  of  corn  this  past  season,  and  all  of  it 
DeKalb,  He  estimates  an  average  yield  of  125  bushels  per 
acre  from  his  entire  acreage. 

Max,  the  father  of  8  children,  sells  his  corn  to  a  feed  mill 
at  a  guaranteed  premium  over  market,  because  of  its  high 
quality.  He’s  a  strong  advocate  of  early  planting,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say,  is  ope  of  the  strongest  boosters  for  DeKalb  Corn. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILL. 

Commercial  Producers  &  Disfribulors  of  DeKalb  Corn.  DeKalb  Chix 
&  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


DEKALB 

CORN 


How  does  it  feel  to 
be  a  corn  growing 
champion  .  .  .  well, 
the  picture  tells  the 
story.  Champ  Max 
V.  Shaul  proudly  ex¬ 
hibits  some  of  his 
championship  yield 
of  DeKalb  Corn, 
Variety  58. 


It  Pays  to  Plant 


DEKALB  CORK 


Planted  by  More  Farmers  for  18  Straight  Years  than  any  other  corn. 


LOW  COST  Ventilation 


Complete 
packaged  unit. 
Tteady  to  install. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  Liirt 


For  dairy  and 
poultry  barns. 


Uebler  Milking  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  _  pQu  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  BLD«S 
AND  GARAGES 
E»(iy  irict»d*OiickDtliTiry 
Skipped  My«i(Mn*S«aE  Itr  Faklw 

j  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  emmem 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T,M.  Beg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Finer  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’a. 

PIPER  RRAOE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY.48,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Sowing  the  Field  Crop  Seeds 


After  the'  species  and  variety  of 
field  crops  are  decided  upon,  there 
comes  the  job  of  determining  how 
much  actual  seed  to  sow.  For  straight- 
seeded  crops  this  is  not  much  of  a 
chore.  Forage  crops,  however,  involve 
some  thought;  legumes  and  grasses 
should  usually  be  mixed.  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  agronomy  and  plant  breed¬ 
ing  at  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  cite  these  selection  cri¬ 
teria:  (1)  use  of  the  crop;  (2)  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  stand;  and  (3)  the  soil. 

Here  is  how  the  soil  specialists  at 
Cornell  University  classify  soil  drain¬ 
age:  good  —  plow  layer  “dry  enough 
to  work  nearly  every  year  by  the 
time  grass  begins  to  grow”,  subsoil 
bright  yellowish  brown  or  reddish 
brown,  no  mottling;  moderate — spring 
work  delayed  only  slightly,  upper 
subsoil  like  good  but  with  faint 
mottling  below  15  to  20  inches;  some¬ 
what  poor  —  stays  wet  until  late 
Spring,  subsoil  is  pale  or  dull  colored 
and  strongly  mottled  below  six  to  12 
inches,  showing  that  subsoil  is  often 
wet;  poor — too  wet  to  work  in  regu¬ 
lar  crop  rotation,  “usually  flat  land”, 
dark  gray  plow  layer,  grayish  sub¬ 
soil  with  strong  mottling.  Mottling 
signifies  yellow,  orange,  gray  or 
“rusty”  spots  in  the  subsoil. 


seed  two  bushels  of  oats  and  sow  the 
grass-legumes  in  Spring. 

For  hay  on  well-drained,  well-limed 
soils,  Rhode  Island  recommends 
alfalfa  10  and  bromegrass  10,  or  al¬ 
falfa  12.  Its  general-purpose  forage 
mixture  on  moderately  drained, 
slightly  acid  land  is  birdsfoot  trefoil 
6  and  timothy  5  or  bromegrass  10. 
In  Pennsylvania,  these  are  recom¬ 
mended  hay,  silage  and  pasture  mix¬ 
tures:  on  well-drained  land — alfalfa 
10  and  late  orchardgrass  4  or  brome¬ 
grass  8  or  timothy  4;  also  suggested 
are  nine  pounds  of  straight  trefoil,  or 
six  when  mixed  with  three  of  orchard- 
grass  or  eight  of  brome.;  poorly 
drained  land — trefoil  6  and  timothy  4 
or  Reed  canary  8;  or  Ladino  1,  al- 
sike  2,  timothy  4  and  Reed  canary  8. 
For  annual  pasture,  Pennsylvania 
recommends  30  pounds  of  Sudan 
grass;  and  eight  pounds  of  rape  for 
sheep  and  hogs.  For  summer  silage 
and  quick  hay  the  suggestion  is  90 
pounds  soybeans  and  25  pounds  Su¬ 
dan  grass,  120  pounds  of  soybeans 
alone,  or  15  pounds  of  Japanese  and 
25  pounds  for  other  millet.  Its  green 
feed  seeding  mixture  is:  soybeans  90 
and  forage  sorghum  30.  For  green 
manure  it  likes  soybeans  and  Sudan 


Pounds  of  Legumes  and  Grasses 

Some  forage  seed  mixtures  recom¬ 
mended  in  New  York  are,  in  pounds 
per  acre: 

Alfalfa  (soil  pH  6.5  or  above) — 
for  hay,  silage  and  rotated  pasture 
one  to  three  years  on  good  drained 
land,  eight  pounds  (8)  alfalfa  and 
six  pounds  (6)  timothy;  on  good  to 
moderate  drained  land  for  two  to  five 
years,  alfalfa  8  and  smooth  brome¬ 
grass  8  or  timothy  6;  on  moderate  to 
somewhat  poor  drained  land,  alfalfa 
6,  early  birdsfoot  trefoil  4  and  timo¬ 
thy  6; — for  market  hay  one  to  five 
years  on  good  to  moderate  drained 
soil,  alfalfa  10. 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil  (maintain  soil 
pH  above  6.0) — for  semi-permanent 
hay,  silage  or  pasture.  Empire  tre¬ 
foil  8,  and  timothy  5;  hay,  silage  and 
rotated  pasture  three  or  more  years. 
Viking  or  European  trefoil  8  and 
timothy  5. 

Clover  —  hay,  silage  and  rotated 
pasture  one  to  two  years,  medium 
red  clover  6,  Ladino  clover  1,  and 
timothy  6,  except  on  poorly  drained 
soil  red  clover  4,  Ladino  1,  timothy  4, 
alsike  clover  2  and  redtop  2;  hay, 
silage  and  rotated  pasture  two  to 
three  years  on  good  to  somewhat  poor 
drained  land,'  medium  red  clover  4, 
alfalfa  4,  Ladino  1  and  timothy  6. 

Forage  seeds  should  be  planted 
about  a  half  inch  deep  in  moist  soil 
on  well-prepared  seedbeds;  if  the 
land  is  poorly  prepared  increase  the 
seed  by  25  per  cent.  When  band 
seeding,  it  is  said,  the  rates  may  be 
reduced  by  one  third.  All  legume 
seeds  should  be  inoculated  with  bac¬ 
teria  adaptable  to  their  species. 

Here  are  some  of  Cornell’s  special- 
purpose  seeding  recommendations : 

Poultry  Range — Ladino  clover  1, 
wild  white  clover  1,  timothy  5,  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass  5; 

Summer  Pasture  and  Silage — Su¬ 
dan  grass  30;  emergency  hay  and  si¬ 
lage  —  Japanese  millet  16;  swampy 
fields  for  hay  and  pasture  —  Reed 
canary  grass  8; 

Diversion  Ditches  —  birdsfoot  tre¬ 
foil  7  and  timothy  5,  but  double  the 
rates  where  seeding  is  difficult  and 
after  July  1  sow  two  bushels  of  rye 
and  put  the  trefoil  and  timothy  in 
in  Spring; 

Outlets  and  Waterways  —  redtop 
5,  red  fescue  20  and  birdsfoot  trefoil 
7;  or,  if  soils  are  well  drained  and  of 
high  fertility  use  Kentucky  bluegrass 
10,  redtop  20  and  red  clover  2;  if 
area  cannot  be  mowed,  use  30  pounds 
of  tall  fescue  and  seven  of  birdsfoot 
trefoil; 

Pond  Dikes  —  redtop  5,  red  fescue 
15,  European  birdsfoot  trefoil  10;  if 
pond  is  completed  in  late  Summer, 


Field  Seed  Weight 

Seed 

Volume 

Weight 

Legumes  . 

2.0  lbs. 

Timothy  . 

Orchard- 

1.5  lbs. 

&  bromegrass  . 

•  • 

0.5  lb. 

Sudan  grass  . . . 

1.0  lb. 

Jap.  millet  . . . . 

1.0  lb. 

Common  millet 

•  • 

1.5  lbs. 

Rape  . 

1.5  lbs. 

Soybeans  . 

60  lbs. 

Sorghum  . 

50  lbs. 

Oats  . 

32  lbs. 

Peas  . 

60  lbs. 

Buckwheat  . . . 

48  lbs.  1 

Corn  . 

56  lbs.  j 

grass,  20  pounds  of  sweet  clover,  20 
of  ryegrass  or  20  of  field  brome. 

New  Jersey  says  that  7.5  pounds  of 
medium  flat  corn  seed  and  nine  of 
large  flat  are  needed  for  10,000  ker¬ 
nels  per  acre;  14  pounds  of  large 
flats  will  make  the  kernels  number 
16,000.  They  would  avoid  Ladino  and 
orchard  grass  for  hay  and  timothy 
and  Reed  canary  for  pasture.  The  for¬ 
age  seedings  recommended  on  deep, 
well-drained,  non-droughty  soils  — 
alfalfa  10  and  bromegrass  10  or  timo¬ 
thy  6  or  orchardgrass  6;  red  clover 
8,  timothy  6;  alfalfa  5,  red  clover  3, 
Ladino  1,  bromegrass  10  or  orchard- 
grass  6;  Ladino  1,  orchardgrass  6  or 
bromegrass  10,  alfalfa  5.  Its  oats 
seeding  rate  is  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre,  crimson  clover 
10,  sweet  clover  18,  millet  35  and 
rape  5.  Sorghum  at  50  pounds  and 
soybeans  at,  90.  is  a  re.corpmend^d 
summer  forage  mix.  Sudan  ^  grass 
goes  in  at  about  30  pounds  per  acre 
alone,  and  with  a  bushel  of  soy¬ 
beans  10. 

Permanent  Pastures  in  New  England 

In  Maine,  timothy  7  or  bromegrass 
10  is  a  standard  suggestion  for  hay, 
pasture  and  silage  on  many  soils.  On 
well  drained  soils  this  grass  seed  is 
joined  with  10  of  alfalfa  and  on 
moderate  ones  with  six  of  alfalfa  and 
four  of  red  clover.  Maine’s  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  mix  is  Ladino  1,  wild 
white  clover  1,  timothy  5  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  bluegrass  5.  They  like  100 
pounds  of  oats  seeded  alone,  but  only 
32  or  so  when  seeded  with  60  of 
peas.  On  well-drained  clay  or  loams 
with  limed  subsoils  like  Vergennes 
and  Benson  and  for  well-limed,  fer¬ 
tilized  soils  like  Hadley  and  Berk¬ 
shire,  Vermont  suggests  alfalfa  8  and 
bromegrass  4  or  timothy  4  with  a 
pound  of  Ladino  added  for  first-crop 
mowing.  When  the  soil  is  not  so  fer¬ 
tile,  it  would  go  to  Mansfield  trefoil 
6  and  timothy  6,  or  red  clover  5,  al¬ 
sike  3  and  bromegrass  8  or  timothy  4. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Whats  New  in  Farm  Products 


J.  I.  Case  Company 


1.  Here  is  the  new  CASE 
800  pulling  a  S-bottom 
trail  -  behind  hydraulic 
plow — one  of  the  latest 
models  featuring  the 
Case  -  O  -  Matic  Drive. 
This  new  unit  —  torque 
converter  drive  plus 
conventional  direct  drive 
— enables  the  farmer  to 
select  the  proper  gear 
and  then  complete  the 
job  without  shifting, 
stalling  or  using  clutch. 
,  Racine,  Wis. 


2.  The  1958  sprayer  manual  of  CENTURY 
ENGINEERING,  available  to  dealers  and 
county  agents,  features  spray  equipment  for 
field  crops,  livestock,  pastures,  trees  and 
shrubs,  dairy  barns  and  milk  houses,  fence 
rows  and  roadsides  and  fire  control. 
Century  Engineering  Corp.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 


3.  CONDE  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  “400” 

Clean-Lme  system  de¬ 
signed  for  every  kind 
of  pipeline  milking 
installation — stanchion 
milking,  parlor  milk¬ 
ing.  and  a  dump¬ 
ing  station  system.  For 
automation  in  milking, 

CONDE  provides  its 
Milk  Room  Panel,  in¬ 
cluding  wash  tank,  moisture  trap,  electronic 
level  control,  sanitary  pump  with  electric 
motor,  check  valve  and  control  switches. 
Conde  Milking  Machine  Company,  Sherrill, 
New  York. 


4.  JOHN  DEERE’S  new  Roller-Harrow 
does  a  top  job  of  preparing  clod -free  seed¬ 
beds.  In  most  cases  it  can  turn  plowed 
ground  into  a  planter-ready  seedbed  in  one 
operation.  Available  in  four  sizes:  6-,  8-, 
10-,  and  12-foot.  Deere  &  Company,  Moline, 
Illinois. 


apolis  16,  Minn. 


5.  FM  ENGINEERING’S 
new  egg  washer  — 
ROTO.EGG  Egg  Wash¬ 
er,  designed  for  large 
and  small  egg  produc¬ 
ers,  cleans  and  sani¬ 
tizes  up  to  10  dozen 
eggs  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes  with  gentle 
agitation.  This  assures 
easy  handling  of  both 
hard  and  soft  shelled 
eggs.  FM  Engineering 
Company,  Inc.,  Minne- 


7.  HOMELITE’S  new  3,000 
watt,  gasoline  -  engine- 
driven  generator,  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  for  use  by 
farm  owners,  home  own¬ 
ers  and  contractors,  pro¬ 
vides  a  dependable  source 
of  power  for  operating 
electric  drills  and  saws, 
also  lights,  oil  burners, 
refrigerators,  stoves  and 
other  electric  equipment 
in  the  home  during  power  failure  emer¬ 
gencies.  Weighs  only  140  lbs.  Exclus  ve 
generator  design  eliminates  DC  brushes, 
commutator  and  DC  armature  windings  to 
reduce  maintenance  costs  to  a  minimum. 
Homelite,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


8.  HUDSON’S  “Electric 
Sprayer  and  Duster  Se¬ 
lector”  makes  ■  it  easy  to 
select  the  right  sprayer 
or  duster  for  one’s  needs. 
Merely  locate  the  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  job  you 
want  to  do,  insert  wand 
in  hole,  and  Presto!  a 
light  flashes  along  side 
of  recommended  sprayer 
or  duster.  H.  D.  Hudson 
Mfg.,  Co.,  589  E.  Illi¬ 
nois  Street.,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 


9.  The  rate  of  speed 
with  which  feed  is 
distributed  in 
KEENCO’S  “F  -  60” 
Automatic  Poultry 
Feeder  results  in 
uniform  feed  intake 
and  nourishment. 
The  complete  move¬ 
ment  of  grain,  mash 
or  any  type  mash 
prevents  old  feed 
from  being  covered  up  by  a  new  supply. 
This  guarantees  a  fresh,  full-flavored  ration 
for  birds  throghout  the  entire  circuit. 
Keenco  Farm  Equipment  Corp.,  Emporia,  Va. 


10.  PENNINGTON’S  60- 
inch  Rotary  Lawn  Mower 
— for  Farmall  Cub  and 
International  Cub  Lo- 
Boy  tractors  —  utilizes 
three  small  20-in.  blades 
instead  of  a  large  single 
blade.  This  greatly  re¬ 
duces  power  requirements 
and  makes  it  possible  to 
increase  the  velocity  of 
blades.  Anti-wrap  guards  mounted  above 
mower  blades  prevent  long  grass  and  weeds 
from  wrapping  around  blade  shafts.  Penn¬ 
ington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Addison,  III. 


11.  UNION  CARBIDE’S  new  Crag  Sevin  will 
be  available  only  experimentally  for  1958 
apple  insect  control.  This  insecticide  can  be 
used  on  apples  grown  for  sale  because  a 
temporary  tolerance  for  Sevin  50  per  cent 
wettable  powder  has  been  established  under 
Miller  Amendment.  Recommended  use:  at 
rate  of  one  or  two  pounds  per  100  gallons 
of  dilute  spray,  applied  at  petal  fall  and 
in  all  cover  sprays  up  to  one  week  of  har¬ 
vest.  Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co.,  30  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Now  Gehl  adds  still  another  feature  to  its  1-Row  Crop  Head.  Now  this 
famous  row  crop  Chop- All  crawls  under  “down  crops”,  gets  every  stalk! 
The  4-chain  gathering  mechanism  has  been  extended  down  into  the  tip 
of  the  gathering  shoe,  lets  you  move  through  weather-lashed  corn,  sor¬ 
ghum  at  the  same  steady  clip  as  in  standing  crops.  And,  there’s  a  handy 
safety  clutch  to  stop  the  gathering  mech¬ 
anism  for  safer  field  examination.  No 
wonder  Gehl  outsells  all  other  inde¬ 
pendent  makes.  One  of  Gehl’s  2500 
dealers  is  near  you — ask  him  to 
show  you  how  much  better  Chop 
All  handles  the  heavy  stuff. 


Send  coupon  now— get  the  fuii  story. 


GEHL 


FRONOUNCt  IT  C-All 


You  can’t  beat 
Gehl’s  lower  price 


voteMooaHMsa 


GEHL  ^ROS.  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  MD-208,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
Send  complete  Row-Crop  information,  and  Gehl  full  line  catalog  □ 


6.  The  new  models  of 
the  GROEN  Guards¬ 
man  Bulk  Milk  Cooler 
are  five  inches  lower 
from  floor  to  rim  of 
tank,  which  makes 
them  easier  to  pour 
milk  into  and  easier 
to  clean:  made  in  75- 
to  280-gallon  sizes. 

G  r  o  e  n  round  tank 
coolers  are  bu.lt  to  fit  the  average  milk- 
house  without  alteration,  Groen  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  4539  W.  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago  39, 
Illinois. 


12.  A  new  vitamin  concentrate  for  horses, 
ponies  and  colts  has  just  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  VIS-VITA  SALES.  Basic  in¬ 
gredients  supply  14  different  types  of  amino 
acids,  plus  live  cell  yeast,  fish  meal,  vita¬ 
min  E,  and  many  other  important  vitam:ns. 
Vis-Vita  is  designed  to  condition  all  horses, 
ponies  and  colts  and  to  aid  in  keeping  them 
that  way  at  very  low  cost  per  animal.  Vis- 
Vita  Sales  is  looking  for  an  experienced  dis¬ 
tributor  of  its  product  in  the  Northeast. 
Apply  Vis-Vita  Sales,  Inc.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS; 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12 


NAME 


I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  color  movie  on  "Modern  Forage  Handling"  □ 
Check  here,  if  this  is  for  school  use  □ 


Name  (Print) _ Acres  Farmed 

Address _ State _ 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holdluig  Security 

VKitlioat  Tortnrons  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  Joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


aoTTen  uuder5: 

^  ^  Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats,  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naijlors 

UDDER 

BALM 


with  the  top-value 

HAHN  POW-R-BOY 
Multi-Job  Tractor 


10  "Minute-Hitch”  Attachments 
make  HAHN  POW-R-BOY  the  most 


ROTARY  TIULER 

attachment 


profitable  implement  buy  you've 
ever  made.  Mail  coupon  for  proof ! 


mujjiNc. 


DEPT.  RN-2 
EVANSVILLE  12,  IND. 


Send  free  Garden  &  Yard  Care  Guide  to: 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


—  DEPRESSION  PRICES.  WE  SELL  CHEAP  — 
SAVE  75%  off-new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers 
and  wheel  tractors,  190  makes  and  models.  1938 
catalog  ready.  Send  23  cents  refundable. 
SURPLUS  TRACTOR  PARTS  CORPORATION. 
FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


ADDRESS. 


-Ypril  5,  1958 
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.  ; _ _  _ _ 7”^  Tin 77.  "7  '  - 

Be  ready  for  grass 
with  a 


Nome 


Address 


Sfofe 


City 


iafcisS^i&sssfisSife 

This  very  spring  make  your  farm  profit 
more  by  filling  your  new  Mariet 
“Harvest  King”  silo  with  nutritious 
grass  silage. 

I  Rest  assured  it  will  keep  fresh,  sweet, 
safe  within  Marietta’s  solid  concrete 
DUR-A-COTE*  lined  wall.  Hard,  dura¬ 
ble  DUR-A-COTE  is  not  sprayed  or 
brushed — but  trowelled  on  the  silo  wall. 
It  won’t  crack,  chip  or  peel  ...  is  un¬ 
affected  by  corrosive  silage  acids.  It’s 
the  greatest  silo  improvement  in  40 
years. 

I  You’ll  save  time  when  you  fill  and 
feed  with  this  improved  Marietta 
l“Harvest  King”  Silo.  You’ll  save  on 
high  feed  costs  all  year.  You’ll  profit  by 
increased  milk  and  meat  production. 

Act  now  .  .  .  your  Marietta  can  be 
scheduled  for  erection  as  soon  as  you 
want.  No  erection  help  required  by 
you  .  .  .  easy  terms  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience. 

♦  Based  on  BAKELITE  Brand  Plastic  Resins  (Regr*. 
Istered  Trade*Mark  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. ) 

Mail  this  coupon  for  complete  details. 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES  and  PLANTS: 

Charlotte  6,  N.C..  Baltimore  21,  Md. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.V,/ 


'•y 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Send  complete  details  on  the  Marietta  "Harvest 
King"  Silo  and  easy  payment  plan. 


MARIETTA 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


Dn  Natj tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


SAVE  30^ 


ON  GUARANTEED 
I  ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Scythei  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Spfoyt 
Mulchet 


,  ,  Direct  fACtory-to-you  price,  lowed 

Mows  Lown  •  Houle  In  the  Raid.  Hioh  Quality  machine. 

Alt  steel  construction.  Modelsfrom 
2'/a  to  V/i  HP.  Cnoines  useds 
Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and' 
Ai»  Extra  big  Goodyear  tlree.' 

AC  Oenerolor  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto* 

Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  Nd«' 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  d«y 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk.  / 

CULTILLER  MEG.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


At  press  time,  a  presidential  veto 
of  the  Humphrey  price  support  freeze 
resolution  had  apparently  doomed 
prospects  for  any  major  farm  legis¬ 
lation  this  year.  The  April  1  cut  in 
dairy  price  supports  decreed  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  ap¬ 
peared  set  to  go  into  full  force  and 
effect. 


Rumors  had  persisted  up  until  the 
very  end  that  the  administration 
would  compromise  on  dairy  price 
supports  with  a  cut  only  half  as  deep 
as  that  scheduled.  Even  as  prominent 
a  person  as  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D., 
N.  C.),  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  had  reported  the 
rumor  as  fact  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  rumor  had  its  roots  in  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  following  the  failure  of 
a  second  Humphrey  resolution  to 
freeze  only  dairy  supports.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D., 
Minn.)  introduced  the  second  resolu¬ 
tion,  even  though  his  first  one  would 
having  to  do  with  dairy  products 
along  w’ith  all  other  price  supports, 
was  that,  if  the  overall  measure  were 
to  be  vetoed,  the  White  House  might 
compromise  on  signing  a  measure 
having  to  do  with  dairy  products, 
alone.  This  was  killed  when  the 
northeastern  Senators  and  later  the 
northeastern  Congressmen  refused 
to  back  the  general  price  support 
freeze.  Southerners,  well  schooled  in 
the  theory  of  voting  for  your  crop 
if  you  vote  for  mine  and  having  rela¬ 
tively  little  dairying  in  their  section, 
turned  around  and  voted  against  the 
dairy  freeze. 


While  on  the  surface  the  passage 
of  the  overall  freeze  resolution  and 
the  veto  apparently  left  the  situation 
unchanged,  there  were  very  definite 
results.  For  one  thing,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  voting  was  a  direct  test  of 
the  opposition  to  Secretary  Benson, 
and  the  agriculture  secretary  came 
out  of  it  with  flying  colors.  The  nar¬ 
row  50-43  Senate  margin  and  the  al¬ 
most  equally  narrow  House  210-172 
vote  for  the  price  support  freeze 
gave  the  lie  to  the  so-called  revolt 
against  Benson.  The  votes  were  vei’y 
little  different  from  two  years  ago 
when  Congress  passed  a  high  price- 
support  bill  which  was  also  vetoed. 

The  dramatic  appeal  by  a  group 
of  midwestern  Republican  congress¬ 
men,  first  to  Benson  and  then  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  White  House,  aimed  at 
getting  Benson  out  of  the  Cabinet, 
had  left  Benson’s  job  very  much  in 
jeopardy  despite  strong  backing  for 
Benson  by  the  president.  Now,  with 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  muster 
votes  against  the  Benson  program, 
the  secretary  is  more  solidly  en¬ 
trenched  then  ever. 


Very  much  in  the  questionable 
area  is  what  Congress  will  do  next 
about  a  farm  program. 

Both  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.) 
and  Sen.  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.), 
chairmen  of  the  two  agriculture  com¬ 
mittees,  insist  that  only  an  omnibus 
bill  can  get  past  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees.  They  say  only  bills  embody¬ 
ing  programs  for  all  far.ni  com¬ 
modities  will  be  considered. 

Since  any  such  omnibus  bill  would 
be  on  the  high  price-support  side, 
another  veto  would  hit  it,  whereas 
single  bills  each  dealing  with  a  single 
farm  commodity  might  find  the 
President  signing  at  least  one  or  two. 

The  question  revolves  around 
whether  the  chairmen  will  com¬ 
promise,  or  will  be  outvoted  by  com¬ 
mittee  members,  or  whether  Con¬ 
gress  will  resign  itself  to  going  into 
November’s  elections  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws  on  the  books  unchanged. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  futures  trading  in 
onions.  The  Senate  is  currently  con¬ 
sidering  the  measure  which  has  been 
under  i-ather  inactive  consideration 
for  years.  The  House  beat  down  an 
amendment  which  would  have  also 
banned  futures  trading  in  potatoes, 
but  only  because  the  Congressmen 
felt  potatoes  should  be  handled  in  a 
separate  bill. 

Sentiment  with  respect  to  onions 
was  remarkably  close  to  unanimous. 
Congressmen  from  Idaho  across  to 
New  Yoi’k  and  from  Michigan  down 
to  Texas  joined  in  assailing  the 
onions  futures  market  as  beneficial 
only  to  speculators  and  as  frequent¬ 
ly  harmful  both  to  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Harry  Lando 


Do  You  Know 
YOUn  BI8LE 


1.  Why  did  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
go  to  Jerusalem  the  last  week  in 
Jesus’  life? 

2.  Who  washed  the  feet  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  at  the  Last  Supper? 

3.  Which  of  the  disciples  denied  his 
Master  three  times  the  night  of 
Jesus’  arrest? 

4.  Who  said  “I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man”? 

5.  Who  carried  the  cross  for  Jesus? 

6.  To  whose  care  did  Jesus  commit 
his  mother  at  the  time  of  his 
crucifixion? 

7.  Who  gave  the  burial  place  for 
Jesus? 

8.  Name  two  of  the  three  women 
who  first  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  empty? 

9.  Who  were  the  first  two  disciples 
to  hear  that  Jesus  had  risen? 

10.  Which  disciple  would  not  believe 
Jesus  was  risen  until  he  saw  the 
prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands 
and  feet? 

(Answers  on  Page  23) 
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Forage  harvesting  combines  many  jobs  in  one.  It  takes  a  lot  of  power. 
Knives  must  be  sharp,  and  the  whole  rig  in  ready  trim. 


Now  is  the  time  for 
farmers  to  check  their 


Forage  Choppers  and  Blowers 


The  field  chopper,  or  forage  har¬ 
vester,  and  blower  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  and  operated  to  do  the  best 
jol)  for  least  expense.  The  field  forage 
chopper  is  essentially  a  pair  of  king- 
size  scissors,  and  neither  member  will 
cut  well  unless  sharp  and  well- 
adjusted.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  the 
chopper  ready  for  the  cutting  season 
ahead.  On  some  machines,  the  knives 
must  be  removed  for  sharpening. 
Number  them  and  the  wheel  loca¬ 
tions  from  which  they  are  removed. 
After  sharpening,  reinstall  the  knives 
in  their  very  same  position;  other¬ 
wise,  the  balance  may  be  disturbed 
and  undesirable  vibration  set  up  at 
even  normal  speeds.  Some  machines 
have  attachments  for  sharpening  the 
knives  in  place.  Allowing  field  sharp¬ 
ening,  these  encourage  the  habit  of 
keeping  knives  sharp.  Knives  of  some 
cylindrical,  i.e.  reel-type,  cutters  can 
be  sharpened  in  place,  too,  using 
tractor  power. 

Correct  clearance  between  the  ro¬ 
tating  knives  and  the  stationary 
knives  is  important.  Just  as  a  loose 
pair  of  scissors  cuts  poorly,  so  do 
improperly  adjusted  knives.  With  ex¬ 
cess  clearance,  materials  is  torn 
apart.  Ideally,  there  would  be  no 
clearance  between  the  knives;  but  it 
would  be  impractical  to  manufacture 
parts  so  precisely.  So,  clearance  is 
generally  adjusted  to  .010  to  .015 
inch.  You  cannot  accurately  judge 
these  clearances  by  eye;  use  a  feeler 
gage  to  get  the  proper  setting. 

The  length  of  cut  influences  the 
consumption  of  fuel  and  also  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  chopper.  Every  piece  of 
hay  or  silage  must  be  cut.  Shortening 
the  length  of  chop  increases  power 
and  fuel  requirements,  and  it  de¬ 
creases  capacity.  Never  chop  shorter 
than  is  essential  for  good  packing  and 
for  creation  of  desirable  handling 
qualities  of  the  silage. 

If  one  plans  to  cut  direct  he  should 
go  ov-er  the  cutter-bar  attachment, 
checking  essentially  the  same  items 


as  on  his  mower.  Here  again,  sharp 
cutting  surfaces  reduce  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  increase  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  owner’s  manual  is  the  best 
source  of  information  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  chopper.  In  addition  to  the 
exact  details  of  sharpening,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  clearance,  and  length  of  cut, 
it  tells  how  to  time  parts,  where 
and  when  to  grease,  how  to  adjust 
the  hitch  and  PTO,  how  to  use  safety 
shields  and  how  to  operate  safely. 
Manufacturers  of  choppers  have  in¬ 
vested  a  lot  of  effort  and  expense 
to  obtain  the  information  in  the 
manuals.  But  it  will  not  be  worth  one 
cent  unless  it  is  read  and  its  infor¬ 
mation  followed. 

Although  the  forage  blower  is  a 
relatively  simple  machine,  good  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  will  pay  off 
with  it.  Here  again,  adjusting  and 
operating  it  according  to  the  manual 
is  a  good  idea.  The  conveyor  that 
moves  material  from  the  hopper  to 
the  fan  may  be  a  raddle,  an  augur,  or 
a  belt.  See  that  it  is  serviceable  and 
tight.  Examine  the  fan,  too.  Bearings 
should  not  have  excess  play,  and  the 
blades  should  be  secured  firmly; 
high  speed  of  rotation  makes  this 
very  important.  Check  that  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  blower  pipe  is  free  of 
obstruction,  too.  Any  damaged  ends 
on  the  pipe  sections  should  be 
smoothed  over  so  as  to  avoid  catch¬ 
ing  material  and  possibly  clogging. 

Some  blowers  have  an  agitator  on 
the  conveyor  near  the  fan.  This  serves 
two  purposes:  (1)  to  aid  feeding  of 
material  and  (2)  to  adjust  flow.  When 
the  tractor  does  not  have  the  power 
to  handle  a  full  flow  of  forage,  this 
restrictor  prevents  the  slugging 
which  can  cause  stalling  and  plugged 
pipes.  If  only  limited  power  is  avail¬ 
able  to  operate  the  blower,  the  man 
at  the  wagon  must  be  especially  alert 
to  prevent  overloading  of  the  blower 
hopper.  Melvin  E.  Long 


The  blower  can  be  the  bottleneck  in  grass-ensiling  operations.  Make  sure 
it's  adjusted  well,  lubricated  and  set  up  for  peak  capacity. 
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See  New  lPE_Ay|  before  you  buy 


Fits  any  tractor.  Use  just  one  pin  to  attach  this  mower  to  any  tractor  draw-bar, 
attach  the  snap-on  PTO  connection,  and  you’re  ready  for  fast,  efficient  mowing. 


Ns2£l»Ea  Full  Trailing  Mower 


Out -performs . . .  Out -sells  all  others 


Choice  of  cutter  bar  lift — PTO  potver  or  hydraulic 
Fastest  on  and  off  ,  ,  .  Fits  any  tractor 


When  the  mowing  gets  tough, 
you’ll  appreciate  your  New  idea 
most.  Powerful,  gear-driven  mech¬ 
anism  lets  you  run  easily  through  heavy 
growth.  Blades  are  precision-honed  to 
closer  tolerances.  Your  mower  hums — 
never  clatters.  Trails  perfectly.  Cuts 
square  corners. 

And  you’ll  like  your  New  Idea 
mower’s  convenient  features.  Sim¬ 
plified  hitching,  for  example.  Snap-on 
PTO  connection.  PTO  operated  cutter- 
bar  lift  (standard  equipment) .  No  park¬ 
ing  stand  needed. 

Your  New  Idea  mower  will  outlast 
’em  all,  too.  Here’s  why: 

•  Heavy  duty,  cutter-bar  has  nine 
hold  down  clips  and  nine  wear  plates. 

•  Extra  strong  semi-rock  guards  are 
standard  equipment. 

•  Hardened  fly  wheel  crank  pin  op¬ 
erates  in  needle  roller  bearing. 

•  Slip  clutch  protects  main  power  shaft 
and  knife. 


•  Sturdy  A-frame  gives  cutter  bar 
extra  support. 

•  Breakaway  safety  feature  lets  cutter 
bar  swing  back  if  obstruction  is  hit. 

For  convenience,  long  life,  and  mow¬ 
ing  efficiency,  get  a  New  Idea  full 
trailing  mower.  More  farmers  want  it 
.  .  .  more  farmers  buy  it  than  any  other. 

See  it  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s. 
Or  write  for  free  literature. 


New  Idea  Semi-Mounted  Mower  Fits  Most 
Tractors.  Has  built-in  jack,  hitches  with 
only  two  bolts.  Choice  of  three  methods  of 
lifting  cutter-bar — hydraulic,  cable,  or 
spring  assist  hand  lift. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.  division  AiTCO 


DISTRIBUTING  CORR, 


Dept.  504,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  FREE  hay  tool  literature  checked. 

□  Full  trailing  mower  □  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake 

□  Semi-mounted  mower  □  Side  rakes  and  tedders 

□  Pull-type  parallel  bar  rake  □  Booklet — Making  Hav 


Name _ _ _ 

Address  _ 

Town - State 
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A  PUMP  of  1000  FARM  USES 


NSW  JiALE 

- TORRENT - 


A  New,  Self-Priming  Portable  Pump  ideal 
for  Auxiliary  Uses.  .  .  .anywhere. 

Quality-built,  quick-starting,  low-cost,  the 
“Pump  of  a  Thousand  Uses.” 

Ideal  for  “on-the-spot”  filling  of  tanks  with 
water,  liquid  fertilizer  —  also  for  small  irri¬ 
gation  jobs,  stand-by  water  system  and 
emergency  fire  fighting.  Pumps  over  7,000 
gallons  per  hour! 

THREE  MODELS 

20T  Gasoline-driven  Unit.  Pumps  over  7,000 
U.  S.  gallons  per  hour.  Engine  includes  Ex¬ 
haust  Valve  Rotator.  .  .a  must  with  modern 
fuels  for  insuring  longer,  trouble-free  ser¬ 
vice.  Model  15TP  Pedestal  Pump  (for  avail¬ 
able  power). 

Model  15TPE  Electric  Motor  Driven  Unit. 


The  versatile  “Torrent”  has  large-passage 
Dpen  impeller  for  “Clogless”  operation.  .  . 
it  pays  its  way  around  farms  as  a  portable 
init. 


For  Crop,  Orchard  and 
Pasture  IrrigatSon 

^ndUt  on 


Irrigation  Pumping  Units 

For  More  Work  At  Lower  Cost 

ifou  may  find  the  HALE  type  PIR  (trailer 
ir  skid  mounted)  just  what  you  have  been 
ooking  for — pumps  500  GPM  at  100  PSI; 
!00  at  75  PSI.  Other  units  range  from  the 
:iRV  (1560  GPM  at  75  PSI)  to  the  FZ  or 
lew  Hale  “TORRENT”,  suitable  for  low  cost 
rrigation  of  small  acreage. 

•  HALE  IrriOation  Pumping  Units  are 
sold  thru  Distributors  who  are  well 
qualified  to  Engineer  a  system  best 
suited  to  YOUR  needs. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


Write  to  Dept.  RN,  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  complete  line  of  Hale 
Irrigation  Pumping  Units  includ  ng  the 
new  Hale  “Torrent”  Bulletin  No.  363. 
PROMPT  REPLY  GUARANTEED 

Name  . . 

Address  . . . . . 

Water  Source .  No.  Acres . 

Irrigation  Division  Dept.  RN 


UAI  CFIRE  PUMP  Cp. 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  toYOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantify  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Bo*  464.A  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ! 

Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE  OePere  _ Wisconsin 
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For  the  Record: 

The  Blizzard  of  ^58* 


emergency  was  declared  by  Governor 
Harriman  while  helicopters  and 
heavy  snow-removal  equipment  did 
extra  duty.  These  pictures  display 
vividly  the  extent  to  which  the  snow 
piled  up  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
and  also  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
section,  and  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  clear  away  the  drifts.  From 
several  reports  received  by  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  there  were  many 
other  areas  in  the  State  where  the 
authorities  either  did  not,  or  could 
not,  do  as  effective  a  snow-removal 
job. 

*  We  are  in  error.  This  title  should 
read  “The  Blizzards  of  ’58.” 


Just  as  there  are  still  some  old- 
timers  of  the  past  who  recall — with 
relish — the  “Blizzard  of  ’88”,  now  we 
have  a  new  batch  of  old-timers  of 
the  future  who  will  for  a  long  time 
be  swapping  yarns  about  the 
“Blizzard  of  ’58.” 

The  storm  started  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  15,  and  lasted 
through  Sunday.  While  the  fall  of 
snow  was  hardly  record-breaking — 
up  to  20  inches  in.  the  Northeast,  it 
brought  February’s  total  snowfall 
up  to  as  much  as  60  inches  in  many 
areas.  Besides,  strong  winds  caused 
heavy  drifts  that  blocked  roads  and 
literally  stranded  many  farms  for 
several  days.  In  New  York  State  an 


Help  for  isolated  farm. 


Through  15-foot  drifts. 


Clearing  a  town  road. 


'  "  "  Photos!  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Out  from  under  in  the  Adirondacks. 


The  USDA's  Special 
Milk  Program 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  increase  consumption  of  milk 
in  public  and  non-profit  elementary 
and  high  schools  are  also  applicable 
to  summer  camps  and  similar  child¬ 
care  institutions.  As  much  as  3.5 
cents  per  half  pint  of  milk  may  be 
obtained.  Because  the  special  milk 
program  has  been  of  such  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  both  consumers  and  producers 
of  milk,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  recommending  that  all 
dairy  farmers  make  sure  that  their 
local  schools  and  camps  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program.  While  the 
school  part  is  administered  by  each 
State’s  department  of  education,  the 
camp  and  child-care  portions  are 
often  administered  by  special  agen¬ 
cies.  For  information  and  counsel  on 
the  latter,  inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
the  Food  Distribution  Division,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  139  Centre 
St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


The  Supply  of  Trefoil 
Seed 

According  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  more  certi¬ 
fied  seed  of  Viking  birdsfoot  is  avail¬ 
able  this  year  than  heretofore.  More¬ 
over,  contrary  to  some  reports,  the 
supply  of  Empire  trefoil  seed  is  more 
abundant,  too.  Champlain  Valley  tre¬ 
foil  growers  want  to  correct  any  mis¬ 
taken  impression  that  the  supply  of 
seed  is  truly  short.  They  produced  a 
great  lot  of  Empire,  Viking  and  Mans¬ 
field  seed  last  year. 


Articles  of  interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Farmers  Know  Their  Oats, 

AND  Like  Them 

By  N.  F.  Jensen 

•  Haying  Tools 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Liquid  Fertilizers 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Fruit  Spray  Schedule 

By  E.  J.  Rasmussen 

•  What’s  New  in  Grass  Silage? 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  A  Herringbone  System  of 

Milking 

•  Power  Sprayers  on  Dairy 

Farms 

A  Picture  Story 

•  Guides  to  Lighting  Protection 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 

By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  Cages,  Slats  and  Corncobs 

By  G.  T.  Klein 

•  Eggs  by  the  Million 

By  Cleoral  Lovell 

•  Chemical  Weed  Control 

By  Donald  L.  Shallock 

•  Turn  on  the  Rain 

By  F.  E.  Peikert 

•  Get  Rid  of  Soil  Pests! 

By  John  Davidson 

•  Air-Conditioned  Poultry 

Houses 

By  Walter  Kemnitz 

•  Christmas  Trees — Too  Many 

of  a  Good  Thing? 

By  Hal  Fox 


Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE 
concrete 
sll  o 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-418 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


Name.... 

Address., 
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OUR  56TH  YEAR- 


SHEAR  YOUR  OWN  SHEEP 


SHEARM  ASTER 


No.  31-B 


No.  SI-A 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes 
fleece  in  a  few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more 
wool  than  hand  blades.  Retains  maximum 
length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades  higher. 
Powerful  cool-running  motor  inside  easy- 
grip  handle.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shear¬ 
ing  the  farm  flock,  strays,  tagging  (crutch- 
ing),  removing  wool  from  dead  sheep.  No. 
31-B,  $57.75.  No.  51-A  Clipmaster  attach¬ 
ment  for  No.  31-B  Shearmaster,  $19.95. 

SUNBEAMC0RP0RATI0N,Dept.  82,  Chicogo50,lll. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BIG  32-PAGE  CATALOG 


SAVE 

aONEV  ON 
GENUINE  G.l. 
USED  SUIUUS 
>'  ARMY  CIOTHING. 
SHOES.  CAMPING 
SUPPLIES.  ETC. 


Special  values  for  en¬ 
tire  family.  New  and 
used  surplus  clothing 
for  every  need  for 
be  low  originol 
wholesale.  Sotisfoc- 
tion  guoronteed. 
Send  today  for  FREE  cotolog. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO., 
Dept.RN  101  Mott  St.,  N.Y.,  M.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book  tella 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  cow.  Write  today. 

-  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Soliebury,  Maryland 

WOOL  WANTED 

Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket  Mill  for  nice  warm 
blankets.  Comfort  batting  and  knitting  yarn. 
Write  for  Particulars 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
_ SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. _ 

10.000  GALLON* 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paiet,  suitable  ter  aatal  ar  «aa«.  partaat 
cooditiae.  packed  la  nve-iallaa  steal  caat.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  larga  Marina  ordar.  Prica  16.00  par  9  oal. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  i. 
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From  4-H  to  Farming 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Clyde  Cotterill  operates  1,300  acres 
of  land  and  handles  328  head  of 
cattle  with  his  brother.  Few  former 
4-H  members  have  been  more  devoted 
to  youth  work  or  have  given  as  much 
help  or  time  to  boys  and  girls. 
Warren  Wigsten  is  prominent  in 
Dutchess  County  and  a  member  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department 
advisory  council  at  Cornell.  He  is 
glad  to  have  10  descendants  of  his 
first  calf,  the  granddam  of  his  Lassie 
Belle  cow,  twice  All-American. 

In  David  Orton’s  herd  is  a  Queen 
family  which  he  developed  from  his 
first  calf;  in  his  herd  are  15  de¬ 
scendants  of  her.  Last  year,  David’s 
herd  classified  82.4  points  on  type 
and  made  13,530  pounds  of  milk  and 
502  pounds  of  fat.  Like  most  of  the 
other  4-H  winners,  David  is  active  in 
the  county  Holstein  club  and  helps 
4-H’ers  with  their  projects. 

Few  young  men  are  more  popular 
in  4-H  work  than  Joseph  Fisher.  He 
has  been  coaching  the  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  teams  for  the  past  six  years; 
only  10  years  ago,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  4-H  team  himself. 
Now  he  is  partner  with  his  uncle 
and  father  on  a  253-acre  farm  with 
103  Holsteins. 

The  Recent  Champions 

In  1951  and  1952  the  champions 
were  William  Behling  of  Cayuga 
County  and  Lawrence  Adams  of 
Chenango.  William,  just  returned 
from  two  years  of  Army  service,  says 
that  because  of  the  high  investment 
costs  it  will  be  a  few  years  before 
he  can  get  back  to  farming.  Presently 
he  is  employed  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Lawrence,  for  reasons  of 
•health,  found  it  necessary  to  give  up 
farming  and  locate  in  the  Southwest. 

Harold  Miller  was  also  the  national 
4-H  champion  boy  in  1953.  Now 
married  and  with  two  young  sons,  he 
helps  operate  a  411-acre  farm  with 
72  milking  cows.  Today  he  has  29  de¬ 
scendants  of  his  first  4-H  calf.  Since 
he  started  4-H  work  in  1944,  the 
Miller  home  herd  has  become  almost 
entirely  purebred. 

Raymond  Tarbell  operates  a  311- 
acre  farm  with  his  brother.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  county  DHIA  and  an  ad¬ 
visor  of  the  county  4-H  council,  he 
teaches  a  Sunday  School  class  and 
each  year  gives  many  days  to  4-H 
work.  The  Tarbell  herd  tests  in  DHIA 
and  is  classified.  Raymond’s  first  4-H 
calf  made  15,580  pounds  of  milk  and 
600  of  butterfat.  One  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  produced  13,640  pounds  of  milk 
and  493  pounds  of  fat. 

George  Peavey,  the  1955  state  4-H 
Holstein  winner,  is  studying  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University.  One-third 
of  the  Peavey  home  herd  is  made  up 
of  cattle  owned  or  bred  by  George. 
The  last  two  boys  who  were  honored 
as  state  Holstein  champions  were 
Roy  Simpson  and  Ronald  Kasper.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  college  work,  both 
have  recently  limited  Holstein  ac¬ 
tivity  to  the  summer  months.  Each 
has  an  excellent  background  of  4-H 
experience  and  a  fine  foundation  herd 
of  a  dozen  or  more  ’cattle  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  continue  his  career 
as  a  Holstein  breeder. 

4-H  Opportunities  Open  to  Youth 

Four-H  places  opportunities  before 
youth;  it  does  not  provide  something 
for  nothing.  It  emphasizes  that  4-H 
projects  involve  work  and  that  the 
greater  the  effort  the  more  likely  the 
reward.  Boys  and  girls  interested  in 
learning  of  the  opportunities  with 
purebred  dairy  cattle  may  secure  a 
special  circular  from  their  county 
4-H  club  offices.  This  outlines  the 
services,  activities,  and  programs  the 
various  state  and  national  breed 
clubs  provide. 

Concerning  the  future,  all  youth 
might  well  ask  themselves  several 
questions  and  then  seek  council  from 


their  parents,  county  extension  work¬ 
ers,  high  school  teachers,  and  men 
in  various  professions.  What  do  I 
want  to  do?  How  can  I  realize  my 
objective?  Whom  can  I  call  upon  for 
help?  When  should  I  start? 

Four-H  dairy  projects  aim  to  de¬ 
velop  youth  and,  in  the  process,  start 
some  herds.  Projects  require  owner¬ 
ship  and  work.  Formal  lessons  are 
taught,  and  members  also  learn  by 
caring  for  cattle,  judging,  keeping 
records,  giving  demonstrations,  exhi¬ 
biting,  and  working  together.  The 
program  is  a  continuous  one  except 
for  activities  such  as  exhibiting  which 
must  be  seasonal.  Help  is  available 
at  all  times  from  state  4-H  special¬ 
ists,  county  4-H  agents,  local  leaders, 
breeders,  the  staff  personnel  of  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  related  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  parents.  These  people 
who  work  with  youth  may  secure 
from  county  4-H  offices  a  special  20- 
page  illustrated  State  4-H  dairy  and 
livestock  program  guide,  too. 

Young  people  who  eventually  plan 
to  undertake  college  work  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  any  of  the  related  sciences 
may  secure  pamphlets  dealing  with 
careers.  One  entitled,  “A  University 
Education  in  Agriculture  Science” 
may  be  obtained  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


Caveat  Sagittarius 

I  think  N.  G.  Horwitt  had  some 
mighty  good  points  in  his  article 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  last  De¬ 
cember  21  on  the  deer  situation,  but 
I  do  not  go  along  with  him  on  per¬ 
missive  posting.  It  would  just  be  a 
stepping  stone  for  city  hunters  to  get 
onto  adjacent  land;  they  know  no 
boundary  line.  Moreover,  when  en¬ 
forced,  new  laws  are  no  better  than 
old  ones. 

A  person  should  be  required  to 
have  a  written  permit  to  go  on  farm¬ 
lands;  if  without  one,  the  penalty 
should  be  $100  and  forfeiture  of 
gun  or  fishpole.  The  landowner 
should  be  reimbursed  not  less  than 
$25  if  a  case  must  go  to  court. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  game  or 
fish  taken  from  his  land  should  be 
returned  to  the  farmer,  too.  The  land- 
owner  has  nothing  to  gain  at  all  now 
by  allowing  hunting  and  fishing  on 
his  land. 

I  make  a  motion  for  a  landowners’ 
association.  Guy  Marvel 


Isaac  Rogers 

Isaac  Rogers  of  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  State’s  prominent  apple  grow¬ 
ers  and  an  oldtime  contributor  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  died  in 
Rochester  at  the  age  of  88.  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  former  owner  of  Rogers 
Apple  Orchards,  was  well  known  as 
a  specialist  in  developing  fruit  tree 
strains.  The  Rogers  Red  McIntosh 
was  named  after  him. 

Surviving  Mr.  Rogers  are  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Arthur  Clark  and 
Mrs.  Salem  Drake,  Jr.,  and  a  son, 
Joseph. 


on  your  great  new  formula  using  less 
cement  and  more  sand!” 


FOR  THE  FARMER  WHO  DEMANDS 

^^0nly  the  £Best  ” 

IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters 


Frick  Sawmills 


Diesel,  Gas  Engines 


Temple-Ton  Spreaders 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters,  engineered 
to  meet  the  exacting  demand  of  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  for  the  best  in 
forage  harvesters,  have  attachments 
for  handling  hay,  corn  and  other  crops. 
Many  new  improvements  keep  Fox  the 
leader  in  forage  harvesters. 

Frick  Sawmills  are  available  in  five 
sizes.  New  boss  and  hammer  dogs,  plus 
Timken  bearings  on  mandrel  and  car¬ 
riage,  chemically-treated  seasoned 
wood  parts,  castings  made  of  precision 
machined  semi-steel,  all  precision 
manufactured  to  cut  within  1/32" 
accuracy.  These  features  plus  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  guarantee  you  the 
best  in  sawmills. 

Bear  Cat  Feed  Mills  combine  three 
machines  in  one.  Grinding,  milling 
roughage  and  cutting  ensilage  can  all 
be  accomplished  with  this  one  machine. 

Temple-Ton  Power  Take-Offs  Spread¬ 
ers  are  all  equipped  with  a  new 
patented  shredder-beater  which  shreds 
manure  completely  before  hitting  wide¬ 
spread  and  gives  a  uniform  coverage 
over  a  large  area. 


FRICK  COMPANY  r.n.y. 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Frick  dealer  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

O  FRICK  SAWMILLS  □  FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

□  BEAR-CAT  MILLS  □  DIESEL,  GAS  ENGINES 

□  TEMPLE-TON  SPREADERS 

Name . . . 

Address  . 

Town  . 

State  . . . . . . 

- - 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
le  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
iable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
le  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
ih  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
iponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
ices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
nsactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
ponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
tioe  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
)  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
RKBR  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Easter 

^  VEN  early  risers  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem 
were  scarcely  yet  astir.  This  was  just  the 
•st  day  of  another  week  of  labor.  Some  had 
itnessed  the  crucifixion  a  few  days  previous, 
is  true,  and  it  might  still  be  a  subject  of 
isual  conversation  or  crass  remark  sometime 
iring  the  day.  Other  than  that,  the  event 
ould  be  soon  forgotten.  It  was  just  another 
ly- 

But,  from  one  of  the  houses,  a  small  group 
women  started  toward  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
Nazareth  to  place  the  customary  spices  with 
e  body.  Because  of  the  imminence  of  the 
ibbath,  they  had  not  dared  to  do  this  at  in- 
rment.  Their  errand  was  one  of  sorrow  and 
ipelessness.  None  of  His  disciples  accom- 
inied  them. 

As  Mary  wept  beside  the  tomb,  she  heard 
imeone  say,  “Woman,  why  do  you  weep?” 
le  had  been  told  that  He  had  risen,  but  she 
uld  not  believe  it.  Only  when  she  heard  the 
lice  she  knew  so  well  speak  her  name  did 
e  turn  —  and  see  —  and  know.  The  others, 
lomas  most  of  all,  were  of  the  same  doubt, 
ley  would  not  believe  what  human  reason- 
g  told  them  was  impossible!  When  at  last 
ey  were  convinced,  neither  beating  nor 
reat  of  death  could  change  their  conviction. 
Religion  has  always  run  a  gauntlet  of  accu- 
tions.  Men  have  said  it  could  not  withstand  the 
■oof  of  the  laboratory,  that  it  was  a  fantasy, 
vestige  of  primitive  days,  a  delusion.  Science 
!came  the  new  faith,  for  only  science  was 
■ovable.  But  the  speculations  of  man  have 
-n  full  circle.  In  this  20th  century,  the  most 
odern  science  of  all — the  science  of  the  mind 
-is  proving  that  no  man  can  have  full  being 
ithout  health  of  soul.  Half  our  hospital  beds 
e  occupied  by  people  who  are  spiritually  ill. 
an’s  strength  is  as  that  of  a  rope  of  three 
rands:  body,  mind  and  spirit.  Neglect  of  any- 
le  weakens  the  entire  being. 

A  man  must  recognize  a  reason  for  being, 
he  does  not  do  so,  his  spirit  revolts  against 
e  emptiness  within  himself.  Only  as  a  man 
scovers  the  universal  meaning  of  his  being 
n  he  find  seK-realization. 

No  longer  is  Easter  “just  another  day”,  not 
’en  in  the  minds  of  modern  science.  Easter  is 
e  restatement,  in  the  strongest  form  that  one 
n  know,  of  the  deepest  meaning  of  man’s 
e. 


Everything  for  Business, 
What  for  Agriculture? 

S  we  go  to  press,  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  drop  in  the  dairy  support 
ice  will  go  into  effect  on  April  1  as  planned 
’  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson.  Both  the 
:nate  and  the  House  passed  bills  to  freeze 
fm  price  supports  for  one  more  year  but  the 
esident  has  indicated  a  veto,  and  the  favor- 
fle  vote  in  Congress  was  not  large  enough  to 


hope  that  a  second  vote  could  override  a  veto 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  separate  bill  to 
freeze  dairy  price  supports  became  tangled 
in  the  Senate’s  political  maneuvering  and  was 
defeated  when  the  southern  bloc  of  senators 
refused  their  support.  That  bill  ran  a  better 
than  even  chance  of  being  approved  by  the 
President. 

If  the  veto  is  made  and  it  stands,  the  dairy 
support  level  for  the  year  beginning  April  1 
will  be  75  per  cent  of  parity,  or  $3.03  per  cwt. 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.2  cents  per 
pound  for  butterfat.  These  are  drops  from 
$3.25  and  58.6  cents,  respectively. 

This  deliberate  reduction  of  farm  income, 
and  especially  dairy  farm  income,  at  the 
present  time  is  stupid  politics  and  bad  econo¬ 
mics.  In  an  attempt  to  bolster  a  faltering 
economy,,  the  Congress  is  approving  billions  of 
dollars  for  highway  construction,  for  civilian 
housing,  for  military  projects.  A  public  works 
program  is  suggested,  additional  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  are  planned,  tax  cuts  are  in  the 
offing.  The  airlines  hope  to  be  bailed  out,  the 
railroads  must  be  rescued,  and  even  the  stock 
market  speculator  has  to  be  given  more  en¬ 
couragement.  All  this  is  under  the  heading- of 
aid  to  business.  But  when  it  comes  to  giving 
agriculture  a  hand — not  for  a  boost  upward  but 
just  to  keep  it  steady,  the  word  “subsidy”  rears 
its  ugly  head  and  farmers  are  criticized  for 
being  dole-takers.  Remedy:  cut  price  supports. 
Result:  greater  production,  more  surplus, 
lower  prices. 

With  but  one  exception,  the  stand  of  the 
major  farm  organizations  has  ranged  from 
lukewarm  support  to  outright  opposition  to 
any  support  freeze.  It  is  a  sorry  record  of 
service  to  farmers. 

The  Administration  in  Washington  has  made 
much  of  less  government  in  agriculture,  lower 
price  supports  and  more  efficient  marketing  of 
farm  products.  No  one  will  quarrel  with  any 
of  these  aims — they  are  all  good,  but  let’s  not 
pursue  only  the  first  two  of  these  aims  and 
completely  disregard  the  third,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  should  be  a  package, 
not  a  piecemeal,  deal. 

As  the  scales  go  further  out  of  balance  for 
agriculture,  there  is  little  hope  for  a  healthy, 
national  economy. 


New  Service  to  Readers  — 
Two  Editions  of  The  R,  N,  Y. 

EGINNING  with  our  first  issue  in  May, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  separate  editions  —  one  for  New 
York  and  New  England,  the  other  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delmarva. 

The  new  policy  of  publishing  in  two  editions 
furnishes  us  the  opportunity  to  give  more  effec¬ 
tive  service  to  our  readers  in  the  form  of  local 
news  and  information  pertinent  to  local  mar¬ 
kets  and  crop  conditions.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker’s  readership  has  grown  to  more  than 
300,000  paid  subscribers,  which  means  close  to 
one  million  actual  readers  covering  the  entire 
Northeast.  In  this  extended  area  there  is  a 
diversified  agriculture,  and  therefore  different 
farm  problems  throughout  the  area.  Then,  too, 
agricultural  research  is  really  on  the  march  in 
all  States  on  dairy,  beef,  poultry,  field  crops 
and  fruit. 

With  two  separate  editions  for  each  issue,  we 
intend  to  concentrate  on  information  and  farm 
news  most  pertinent  to  the  area  covered  by 
each  of  the  editions.  To  render  this  service  to 
the  fullest  benefit  of  all  our  readers,  we  will 
have  the  combined  assistance  of  the  agricult¬ 
ural  colleges,  county  agents,  local  farm  news 
reporters  and  our  own  editorial  field  staff.  Of 
course,  feature  stories  of  interest  to  everyone 
will  be  published  in  both  editions. 

The  primary  aim  of  a  farm  paper  is  to  serve 
its  readers  honestly,  diligently  and  in  vigilant 
recognition  of  their  rights  and  interests.  We 
believe,  and  we  know  our  Rural  readers  will 
agree,  that  this  forward-looking  policy  will 
enable  us  to  fulfill  that  obligation  of  service 
and  thus  help  every  reader  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  in  his  own  special  farm  problem.  Readers 
will  also  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  products 
of  those  farm  market  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 


ers  whose  territories  are  more  localized  than 
those  with  national  distribution. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  extra  work  involved 
in  this  undertaking,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  will  render  the  best  possible  service  to 
all  readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  no 
matter  where  they  are  located  in  the  large 
northeastern  farming  area. 


Curing  Mastitis  with  Milk 

'"pHE  self  cure  for  mastitis  J.  H,  Winter  dis- 
*  cusses  on  pages  18  and  27  of  this  issue 
is  important.  Management  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  means  of  controlling  mastitis,  but  the 
disease  does  continue  to  exist,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  new  staphylococcus  germs  is  alarm¬ 
ing.  Anything  new — or  old — that  is  effective 
against  mastitis  should  be  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  Comments  by  farmers  and  veterin¬ 
arians  on  Dr.  Winter’s  treatment  range  from 
“some  merit”  to  “a  blessing”,  “highly  effec¬ 
tive”,  “no  trouble  since  its  administration”, 
“very  satisfactory  results”,  “97  per  cent  effec¬ 
tive”,  “best  thing  I  found.” 

Why  the  attenuated  germs  inoculated  into 
the  cow  cause  development  of  sufficient  anti¬ 
body  strength  to  overcome  the  disease  but 
those  in  the  udder  do  not  is  a  perplexity.  The 
feeling  is  that  those  induced  in  the  udder  are 
adequate  only  to  save  the  animal’s  life  and 
that  those  developed  from  the  inoculation  are 
the  necessary  extra  to  combat  the  disease  or¬ 
ganisms  successfully.  While  occasional  small 
abscesses  may  develop  at  the  injected  areas, 
no  harm  generally  has  come  to  cows  from  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  treated  milk,  essentially  a 
foreign  protein.  Similarly,  there  has  been  no 
spread  of  any  other  disease  whose  causative  or¬ 
ganisms  might  be  harbored  in  the  milk  of  one 
or  more  of  the  cows.  Dr.  Winter’s  observation 
has  been  that  a  herd’s  brucellosis  condition 
actually  improves  when  it  receives  his  mas¬ 
titis  treatment.  Addition  of  the  No.  2  bovine 
bacterin,  a  mixture  of  various  weakened  bac¬ 
teria  commonly  infecting  cattle,  is  suggested 
for  small  herds;  milk  from  its  mastitis-infected 
cows  may  not  be  abundant  or  diversified 
enough  in  the  germs  causing  all  the  cases.  The 
bacterin  itself  may  bring  a  herd  some  relief 
from  mastitis. 

This  mastitis  treatment  should  be  carried  on 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  veterinarian. 
But  it  does  take  quite  a  bit  of  time,  and  some 
vets  may  give  dairymen  a  “go  ahead”  for  doing 
the  treatment  themselves.  The  procedure  is 
said  to  be  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous  when 
executed  according  to  instructions. 

While  the  only  really  good  news  that  could 
be  communicated  about  mastitis  would  be  its 
everlasting  banishment,  news  of  Dr.  Winter’s 
treatment  gives  cause  for  both  hope  and  im¬ 
provement  in  this  malady  of  the  dairy  cow’s 
udder. 


Canned  Corn  —  a  Good  Food  Buy 

That  big  pack  of  canned  sweet  corn  they 
put  up  in  New  England  and  New  York 
last  year  has  not  moved  through  stores  to 
families  the  way  it  ought  to,  so  food  retailers 
are  offering  it  in  volume  at  real  bargain  prices. 
Now  is  a  good  time  both  to  stock  up  on 
supplies  and  use  more  of  this  satisfying,  nu¬ 
tritious  food.  Large-scale  consumption  of  the 
corn  now  on  hand  will  have  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  this  year’s  contract  prices  at  the 
farm. 

We  ought  to  be  eating  more  corn  anyw^ay. 
See  how  the  youngsters  love  it! 


What  Farmers  Say 

Just  keep  on  sticking  up  for  the  dairy  farmer 
as  you  have  and  I’ll  keep  on  renewing  my  sub¬ 
scription  forever.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  seems 
to  be  the  only  magazine  with  enough  guts  to  do 
so.  We  still  got  $4.62  cwt.  for  milk  last  month 
despite  all  this  talk  about  $6.00  and  more.  Some¬ 
thing  has  just  got  to  be  done.  o.  v. 

Pennsylvania 


Brevity 

“And  it  came  to  pass,  as  He  sat  at  meat  with 
them,  he  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and  brake, 
and  gave  to  them.”  —  St.  Luke  24-30. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Ifs  Chevrolet’s  new  Fleetside  pickup.  It  com¬ 
bines  new  style  and  load  space  with  stamina 
and  economy  that  are  typical  of  every  truck  in 
the  Task-Force  58  lineup  I 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  best  looking  pickup  of  all — 
Chevrolet’s  new  Fleetside!  Here’s  a  truck  capable  of 
fitting  into  almost  any  farm  chore  you’ve  got— from 
hauling  stones  to  hauling  groceries.  Like  all  Chevies, 
it’s  styled  for  your  pride,  engineered  for  work.  Like 
all  Chevies,  it’s  built  for  hig  loads — its  body  is  a 
full  6  feet  wide,  and  is  available  in  lengths  of  78" 
and  98".  You  get  the  greatest  load  space  of  any  com¬ 
parable  low-priced  pickup!  Double-walled  lower  body 
construction  adds  extra  strength  to  the  cargo  box. 
Loading  heights  are  low  and  the  graintight  tailgate 
becomes  a  sturdy  platform  for  extra-long  loads  when 
extended. 

Powerful  short-stroke  V8  engines  offer  stamina  and 
performance  that  are  hard  to  beat.  And  improved  6’s 
get  the  most  out  of  a  gallon  of  gas— keep  costs 
down,  down,  down!  Husky  parallel-design  frame  totes 
king-sized  loads  without  strain,  sturdy  axles  and 
spring  suspensions  protect  cargoes,  add  long  life, 
offer  around-the-clock  economy.  There’s  hustle, 
muscle  and  style  in  every  Chevy.  Ask  your  Chevrolet 
dealer  to  show  you  the  right  truck  for  your  farm  job. 
See  him  today.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


New!  The  Handsomest, 

Hardest  "Working 

Farm  Hand 
On  Four  Wheels! 


CHEVROLET 


L 

pASK-FORCE  58  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


Self  Cure  for  Mastitis 


Inoculation  of  dairy  cows  with  their  own 
infected  milk  has  worked  some  wonderful 
cures  of  bad  mastitis  cases. 

By  J.  H.  WINTER 


ASTITIS  does  more  damage 
to  American  dairy  herds 
than  Bang’s  disease,  tu¬ 
berculosis  and  leptospiro¬ 
sis  combined.  It  lowers 
milk  production  by  about 
10  per  cent,  and  its  costs 
rise  every  time  a  large- 


uddered  cow  is  slaughtered  in  her 
prime,  every  time  a  calf  comes  down 
with  mastitis  scours. 

On  our  farm  some  50  years  ago, 
Daisy  was  a  perfectly  proportioned 
Short  horn- Jersey  cow  of  an  odd  brin- 
dle — bright  red  stripes  alternating 
with  shining  black.  Her  appetite  for 


mangels,  clover  and  grain  was  enor¬ 
mous,  but  she  was  intelligent  and 
docile,  and  she  filled  the  pail  witfi 
rich  milk  twice  a  day.  But  after 
three  v/onderful  years,  she  became 
gargetty  and  was  soon  sent  to  Buffalo 
for  slaughter.  My  Mother  actually 
cried.  We  never  had  as  fine  a  cow, 
either  before  or  since. 

Daisy  had  benefitted  little  from 
saltpeter,  poke  root  and  Epsom 
salts,  the  latter  administered  inter¬ 
nally,  also  exteimally  as  a  hot  solu¬ 
tion  for  udder  packs. 

In  the  ’20’s  acrifiavine  and  other 
chemicals  might  clear  up  bad  quar¬ 


ters  for  some  time.  Then  came 
sulfanilamide,  the  first  sulfa  drug, 
producing  ephemeral  improvement 
when  given  internally.  And  finally 
the  antibiotics!  Travelling  two  great 
dairy  States  regularly,  I  see  the 
bright  cartons  and  the  squeezed-out 
tubes  everywhere.  Yet  cows,  still 
otherwise  in  their  prime,  are  prod¬ 
ded  up  the  chutes  on  their  way  to 
slaughter — because  of  mastitis! 

Meanwhile,  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  cajole  and  castigate  against 
the  anti-mastitic  biologicals  that 
have  such  a  deplorable  effect  on 
their  cheese  production.  Physicians 
concern  themselves  with  allergies 
produced  by  milk  from  tube-treated 
quarters.  Ordinary  people,  too,  sink 
under  infections  which  should  re¬ 
spond  to  antibiotics;  resistant  strains 
of  bacteria  have  developed  in  them 
as  a  result  of  their  use  of  antibiotic¬ 
bearing  milk. 

One  morning  some  13  years  ago,  1 
was  called  to  a  large  herd  of  big 
Holsteins  owned  by  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  is  a  retired  physician.  Dr. 


Mastitis^  Mankind  and 
Money 


A  prominent  veterinarian  de¬ 
clares  that  continued  usage  of 
antibiotic  drugs  for  treatment  of 
mastitis  in  cows  could  result  in 
a  “super  plague”  among  humans. 
While  the  antibiotics  are  causing 
development  of  more  resistant, 
virulent  strains  of  bacteria  in  ani¬ 
mals,  he  says,  they  are  getting 
into  the  general  milk  supply  so 
as  gradually  to  reduce  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people’s  responsiveness  to 
them  during  illness. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  the  nation’s 
annual  mastitis  bill  at  $250 
million.  Lost  milk  is  figured  at 
$175  million,  cattle  deaths  at  $50 
million,  and  treatment  and  drugs 
$25  million. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


Helpful  ideas  for  first 
days  on  spring  pasturd' 


A  crucial  time  in  the  management  of 
your  dairy  operations  is  the  first  week 
you  put  your  cows  on  spring  pasture. 
Incorrect  feeding  practices  during 
these  early  pasture  days  can  lead  to 
unnecessary  weight  loss,  and  a  result¬ 
ing  summer  slump  later  on. 

To  help  maintain  good  health  and 
high  milk  production,  here  are  three 
feeding  practices  to  consider  before 
putting  your  milk  cows  on  early 
spring  pasture: 

1.  The  first  day,  turn  your  cows  on 
pasture  for  one  hour  only.  Increase 
this  by  one  hour  each  day.  Then,  by 
the  seventh  day,  you  can  leave  your 
herd  on  pasture  full  time. 

2.  During  this  first  week,  feed  your 
cow^s  less  silage  each  day.  But  feed 
them  as  much  of  their  usual  hay  and 
grain  ration  as  they  will  eat. 

3.  Feed  more  free-choice  salt,  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  reduced  consumption  of 
prepared  feeds  |containing  salt,  and 
for  increased  water  intake. 

Want  more  information  on  effective 
livestock  feeding?  You  can  get  it 
from  International  Salt  Company’s 


Animal  Nutrition  Department  in 
Watkins  Glen,  New  York.  Just  drop 
us  a  line,  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  in  any  way  we  can. 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 


from  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce,  State  College,  Pa. 
“After  a  cow  freshens,  give  her  a  pail 
or  two  of  lukewarm  water  to  which 
have  been  added  two  tablespoons  of 
salt  (preferably  Blusalt).  This  quickly 
helps  to  replenish  the  salt  lost  through 
expelled  fluids.” 


“For  best  milk  production, 
I  mix  40  ibs.  of  Biusait 
per  ton  of  feed!" 


WIN  $10  FOR  YOUR  SALT  IDEA! 

We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning 
Salt  Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a 
helpful  and  original  suggestion  on  the 
use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your 
ideas  to  the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Salt  Company, 
Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pennsylvania. 


.  .  .  says  S.  J.  Reynolds,  owner  of  the 
100-cow  Hub  Farm  in  Dutchess 
County,  New  York.  “I  know  that  the 
more  milk  a  cow  produces,  the  more 
salt  she  needs.  That’s  why  I  mix  so 
much  Blusalt  in  my  feeds.  And  that’s 
why  I  also  feed  plenty  of  loose  Blusalt 
free  choice  in  rubber  tubs  throughout 
my  pastures.  You  ought  to  see  how 
my  animals  eat  it  up — especially  my 
80-lb.  cows!” 

Mr.  Reynolds  also  believes  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  trace  minerals  for  good 
health  and  reproduction  in  his  herd. 
This  is  another  reason  he  uses  Blusalt ! 
Because  seven  essential  trace  minerals 
are  correctly  mixed  right  in  each  bag 
of  Blusalt,  S.  J.  Reynolds  doesn’t  have 
to  buy  and  store  them  separately. 


E.  M.  Wilson.  The  good  doctor  was 
in  the  dairy  barn  and,  after  I  ushered 
a  sturdy  bull  calf  into  the  world,  he 
happily  announced  that  he  had  licked 
mastitis  in  his  herd.  It  had  been, 
knew,  in  truly  bad  shape.  Urged  by 
him  to  make  the  roughly  accurate 
brom-thymol  blue  card  tests,  I  fount 
none  of  the  familiar  green  reaction 
nor  any  flecks  in  the  strip  cup.  There 
was,  of  course,  udder  scar  tissue 
“lemons”  and  even  “grapefruit”  in 
the  roomy  Holstein  udders.  But  no 
mastitis  case  was  any  longer  active 
Beaming,  the  old  physician  confided 
his  technique:  milk  from  the  mas 
titis-ridden  cows  in  the  herd  had 
been  treated  with  a  watery  solution 
of  brilliant  green  dye  and  introduced 
in  one  30-cubic-centimeter  (cc)  shot 
under  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  eacl 
cow. 

Listening  that  morning  to  Dr.  Wil 
son,  and  with  the  best  of  evidenci 
before  my  eyes,  I  recalled  the  old 
time  practice  of  dosing  infected  cows 
on  their  own  gargetty  milk.  Appan 
ently  the  stomach  juices  weakened 
the  germs  adequately  but  left  effec 
tive  whatever  curative  anti-body 
powers  were  present.  So-called  bad 
milk  was  often  tempered  by  keeping 
it  in  a  boiling  water  bath  for 
minutes,  thus  producing  a  safe  and 
useful  material  to  inject  for  mastitis. 
Among  old-time  dairymen,  there  was 
apparently  considerable  well-advised 
use  of  several  variations  of  this  maS' 
titis-milk  idea. 


Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in 
this  Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  International  Sait  Company.  None 
will  be  returned,  and  wo  are  the  sole  Judge  of 
winners.  In  case  of  duplicate  entries,  winner 
will  be  decided  on  basis  of  earliest  postmark. 


Maintain  adequate  salt, 
trace  minerals  with 
Sterling  Blusalt  blocks 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue 
Liks  and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 
STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace-mineral 
salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  control 
of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
bags,  and  25-lb.  bags  with  a  handle  for 
your  convenience. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  .  high- 
quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized,  and  sulfurized. 


ITiiDllSOHIian  to  {«C.S£*AHIOitfA 

100 _ ) 


100-LB.  BAG 


Cows  on  spring  pasture  eat  less  pre¬ 
pared  feeds,  and  consequently  get  less 
of  the  salt  and  trace  minerals  included 
in  feed.  You  can  compensate  for  this 
reduced  salt  and  mineral  intake  by  giving 
your  animals  access  to  Sterling  Blusalt 
blocks.  These  are  50-lb.  blocks  of  high- 
quality  salt  plus  seven  vital  trace  miner¬ 
als.  Thus,  with  one  Blusalt  block  for  every 
3  acres  of  pasture,  your  animals  will  get 
both  salt  and  trace  minerals  needed  for 
good  health  and  high  milk  production. 

It’s  also  a  good  idea  to  feed  loose 
Sterling  Blusalt  in  your  loafing  areas.  For 
this  purpose,  you  can  put  up  a  simple, 
inexpensive  salt  feeding  box  that  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  by  assuring 
your  animals  a  fully  adequate  supply  of 
trace-mineral  Blusalt. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING SALT 


Specialization  in  Mastitis  Cures 

At  any  rate,  impressed  by  what 
had  seen,  I  took  up  the  idea.  Wofr 
derful  to  relate,  in  four  counties  for 
many  years  I  became  somewhat  fa' 
mous  as  the  “mastitis  doctor.”  I  kept 
no  accurate  record,  but  68  herds  were 
transformed  from  the  brink  of  the 
hamburger  mill  to  restored  health. 
The  treatment  is  really  a  vetei’in' 
arian’s  job,  but  occasional  herdsmoD 
and  owners  have  become  competent 
at  it,  too. 

Here  is  how  to  go  about  the  pro 
cess  of  treating  mastitis  cows  with 
their  own  milk.  There  must  be  on 
hand  a  stout  rope  about  nine  tot 
long  with  a  noose,  loop  or  ring 
This  is  best  looped  about  the  heai 
in  front  of  the  ears,  avoiding  dis 
comfort  about  the  throat,  then  turnei 
about  the  closed  jaws,  up  toward 
the  eyes,  when  the  head  may  be 
snugly  toward  the  side.  If  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  horned,  loop  it  over  the  horns, 
then  down  between  the  eyes  and 


over  the  jaws.  Nose  tongs  are  n' 


not 
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good;  cows  bawl,  the  stable  gets  iin 
to  an  uproar  and  there  is  poor  wois' 
and  decreased  milk  flow.  Other  items 
needed  are:  solution  made  from  d 
teaspoon  of  the  brilliant  gto® 
powder  and  a  pint  of  well  water  (tm 
solution  keeps  for  quite  a  long  time/' 
a  -Ih-cc  hypodermic  with  six  16-gai‘J' 
one-inch  needles;  mastitis  test  caidS' 
one  for  each  milking  cow  and  som 
to  spare;  paper  towels;  stockyard  "d 
or  carpenter’s  chalk;  baby  fornm 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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BEEF  CATTLE 


POWISSET  FARM 

Profitable  HEREFORD  Bulls 
Performance  Tested 
Pounds  Per  Day  on  Gain  Test 
Profiled 

Imported  British  Herd 
Send  Postcard  for  Folder 

DOVER,  MASS. 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlinei.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


Perlormance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  purt 
Scotch  breeding.  Raquest  foldor  and  data. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

3  Young  Angus  Bulls  3 

Sired  by  a  Champion  Ton  Bull  by  Homeplace  Eileen- 
mere  999-35,  twice  International  Champion,  also  a  few 
females.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

- -  WAN  TED  — 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

ALL  SIZES 

Write  or  call:  GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS, 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Franklin  419 —  Evenings  Franklin  1122  or  1643 
■  —  HEREFORD  BULL  FOR  SALE  — 

3  year  old,  registered,  excellent  blood  tine  with  sire. 

WYNDYHYL  FARM,  DUTCH  HILL  ROAD, 

R,  D,  I,  CINCINNATUS,  N,  Y.  PHONE:  157-F-ll 

MOHAWK  FARMS  8olumbus"' 

Heckettier  I4tb  son  of  DorMacBardoliermere  10 
Ledgesmere  25th  son  of  Eileenmere  1150;  “M  F — means 
mighty  fine  Angus.”  ALICE  &  GEORGE  IRMISCH. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


Gentle,  efficient  Guernseys  hold  the 
key  to  success  in  Modern  dairying. 
Send  for  FREE  information  on  how 
to  start  a  Guernsey  herd.  Write  today, 

AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

333  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  February 
1958  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.13  $.1091 

Monroe  Co.  Producers..  5.00  .1063 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 4.83 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.80 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4,69 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 4.66 

Chateaugay  Co-op  . 4.59 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4,59 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op, .  4.59 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.59 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 4.59 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.59 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farm 
Dairymen’s  League  . . 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
m  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.59: 
Buffalo  $4.65;  Rochester  $4.73. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Febru¬ 
ary  1958  was  $6.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  9.77  cents: 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.il  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area,  approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass,  29 
cents;  at  stores,  in  paper,  26  cents. 
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NEW  YORK  ANGUS  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Show  and  Sale 

Saturday,  April  26,  1958 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

4  Breeding  Age  Bulls 

32  Bred  Heifers 


12  Open  Heifers 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 

For  Further  Information  and  Catalogs,  Write 

LYLE  DUNCAN,  Sale  Manager 
North  Salem,  New  York 


Milking  Shorthorns:  Polled,  Horned.  Pair  white  calves 
dandy  for  oxen.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobieskill,  N,  Y. 


DOGS 


d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Grove  City.  Peiins-I^ 


ESKIMO  SPITZ  PUPPIES:  Pure  White,  Fine  Pets. 

Males  $25:  Females  $20.  ALBERT  LASHER, 
136  EAST  STATE  ST.,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:4-7664 


DACHSHUiyOS 

For  over  50  years.  Puppies  $35  either  sex.  A.  K.  C. 
registered,  vaccinated,  wormed.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  sound,  healthy  animal.  Ship  anywhere. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  STRABANA,  FARM 
route  4,  GETTYSBURG.  PENNA. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  —  For  Real  Stock 
Dogs!  HENDRICKSON  FARM.  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Young  Miniature  Dachshund  Males:  Nice  6-lb.  black, 

5100.  Red  $75.  Veroma  Kennels,  North  Bay,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 

Border  Collies  with  parents  imported  from 
Scotland  stock  dogs  male  3  months  $25;  fe¬ 
male  $15.  Lassie  Collie  2  months  $25;  female 
>20.  Fully  trained  cattle  dogs  either  breeds 
“order  Collie  or  old  Shepherd  strain  trained 
•0  go  long  distance  for  cattle,  easy  driver, 
low  heelers:  male  year  old  $50;  female  $45; 
ipayed  $70.  Pleasure  show  these  dog  drive 
^ttle  and  convince  yourself,  I  have  shipped 
my  most  intelligent  Collies  all  over  the 
J.  $.  A.  for  the  past  20  years.  Guaranteed  if 
ou  buy  delivery  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

VYILFRED  2ER0N 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 


-PUREBRED  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

<E1TH  FALKE-Y,  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


BEAGLE  HOUNDS 


1.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  PUPPIES  and  GUN  DOGS 
,  FIELD  CHAMPION  AT  STUD 
jgl-  hill  _ LOOKOUT,  PENNA. 

Wire  Fox  Terriers 

>40  to  $50  PUPS.  Sale,  over  6  months;  innoc.  $25-$40. 

Intelligent,  Lovable,  Frisky 
..bishops  MEADOW  BROOK  KENNELS 
j^INGERLANDS,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Albany  9-1693 

I.^^PIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
urb  from  real  heel  driving  parents;  born  low  heel 
'nkers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 
nc.-.,..*l 'll®  Extra  for  Registration  Papers. 

WINKLER,  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

e-  iHOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 

.v7„SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In- 
hjlakil.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pi. 


SWINE 


'^^fSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Production  Records  Available 
IEAR  point  FARMS.  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


!il'’'-|.HURST  DU  ROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

_**•  ^hner  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y 


Soil  Bonk  Deadline— 
April  15 

Most  farm  land  used  for  cultivated 
crops  or  for  tame  hay  is  eligible  for 
the  conservation  reserve  part  of  the 
soil  bank,  and  any  farmer  who  wants 
to  obtain  an  annual  rental  of  some 
$9.00  to  $15  per  acre  on  it  for  three, 
five  or  10  years  should  get  in  touch 
with  his  county  Agricultural  Stabili¬ 
zation  and  Conservation  (ASC)  office 
before  April  15,  the  deadline  date  for 
signing  contracts.  In  addition  to  the 
rental  return,  a  farmer  may  also  ob¬ 
tain  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  cover  crops,  trees, 
ponds  and  wildlife  habitats  that  are 
the  eventual  purposes  of  the  whole 
program.  The  conservation  reserve 
does  reduce  crop  production  and  it 
does  bring  in  some  cash  return,  but 
its  long-range  and  most  important 
benefit  will  be  to  insure  the  biologic 
permanence  to  the  surface  of  our 
earth.  All  northeast  farmers  should 
give  serious  deliberation  to  place¬ 
ment  of  some  of  their  acres  in  this 
program  this  Spring— by  April  15. 


PIKE  SALE 

PIKE,  NEW  YORK 
SATURDAY,  12  NOON 

APRIL  12th 

14  Miles  South  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Angus  Stock 

Bulls,  Cows — Calves,  Bred  Heifers 

F eeder  Calves 

Catalogs  — 

County  Agent,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders 
Improvement  Project 


RE6-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
1934.  c.  LUTZ.  Middlatown  I.  Maryland 

'BVcn°„..'’°'-AND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
.GILTS.  BABY  PIGS.  FAST  GROWERS 
w.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

eleHeH  Reaistered  Breeding  Stock, 

r(H  '•nprovement:  service  boars,  fall  boars, 

^  gilts.  Alfred  Fauver,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 

Registered  Herefords 

"“LN  gilts  and  SPRING  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX. 
iAHRc.H^’^^'-ATED  PAIRS  and  TRIOS. 

JiKENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA, 

sprTng  pigs  for  sale 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  YORKSHIRE 
'IRGimia  r.  lightning  RANCH 

L'NIA  road  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 

SHEEP  ~ 

IP, registered  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Mrlino  and  domestic  BLOODLINES 

for  Ewes  with  Lambs,  and  Yearling 

IARevii  I  c'*-  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS. 
*afni  Lopi...H  =  I’-  '•  PENNSYLVANIA 

' —  ocated  5  Miles  North  of  Lancaster  on  U.S.  222 


0CORnirn«i“::  ^OR  SALE  — 

iVLOALE  REGISTERED  YEARLING  EWES 
lambs  by  CHAMPION  RAM 

‘ORMANDv  t.  twins 
"iandy  farm,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

5,  1958 


^Pril 


Milk  in  Albany 

Latest  word  from  Albany,  as  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  closes 
its  1958  session,  is  that  the  following 
dairy  bills  have  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature: 

The  McEwen-Main  bill  to  permit  a 
dairy  farmer  to  sell,  without  a  deal¬ 
er’s  license,  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  pasteurized  milk  on  the  farm  to 
consumers  coming  there  for  it. 

The  Wise-Wilcox  bill  to  exempt 
milk  vending  machines  from  dealer 
licensing  provisions. 

The  McEwen-Main  bill  to  relax  the 
license  restrictions  in  Section  258-c 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
so  that,  regardless  of  whether  the 
market  is  already  adequately  served, 
a  milk  dealer  license  must  be  issued 
if  the  applicant  proves  his  financial 
responsibility  and  compliance  with 
adequate  health  standards. 

These  three  bills  are  good  bills  in 
the  best  interests  of  producers.  They 
should  be  signed  by  Governor 
Harriman. 

Coming  Meetings  ond 
Shows 

April  5 — Eastern  Yorkshire  Swine 
Club  Sale  and  Show  of  50  bred  and 
open  gilts  and  service  boars,  10:00 
a.  m.,  N.  J.  Jersey  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Apr.  8  —  Spring  Meeting,  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn., 
Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

April  10-11 — Annual  meeting  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  National  Board,  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

SHOW  and  SALE 

SATURDAY  MAY  3,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

50  HEIFERS  •  15  BULLS 
polled  and  horned 

Show  9:00  A.  M  •  Sale  1:00  P.  M. 

In  the  Livestock  Pavilion  At 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 
Auctioneers: 

A.  W.  HAMILTON  and  A.  ZOGG 
Judge:  JEFF  SCARTH 
For  Catalogs  and  Reservations  Write  — 

N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders’  Assoc. 
Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FEEDER 


PIGS 


WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  SALE 

Hundreds  of  Good  Doing  Feeder  Pigs 
Vet.  Inspected  —  Vaccinated  —  Graded 
All  Sizes  by  the  Hundred 
SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M 
..  MAY  8,  1958 

INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
INDIANA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Publicity  Comm.  HARRY  BAIR, 
RUFFS  DALE,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


TTJ  .1  :■!  b 


FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

I  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  to  Meet  the 
Tremendous  Demand  forMEAT— FUR— 

AA  ■< laboratory-  breeding  stock. 

.  ^  If  nnu,  4I|a  Fapto  Illustrated  Book 

S'  t  Jo  J  J."  “''55  describing  25 
Ji"  V/Breeds.BreedlngandCare.Markets.Etc. 

>.  '•  tfS?  I  Plus  Bnll.tio.  26  Cents.  We  Are  AssocisUon 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  AsSfN®r3MA“BlS!.‘pitrsb’S?siirPe1^ 


GOATS 


MONEY  IN  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  Healthful  Milk. 
Monthly  magazine  6-month  trial  $1.00.  DAIRY  GOAT 
JOURNAL,  Dept.  D-21,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


CONNECTICUT 
ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

APRIL  12,  1958 

KENT  HOLLOW  FARM, 
NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 

50  —  FEMALES  —  50 
—  Consignors  — 

Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  •  Bent 
Lee  Farm,  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y.  •  Ben  Tullock 
Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  •  Bywood  Farm, 
Canaan,  Conn.  •  Canfield  Farm,  Flemington, 
N.  J.  •  Downsbragh  Farm,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  . 
Gibbet  Hill  Farm,  Groton,  Mass.  •  Graystones, 
Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn.  •  Hedgerows  Farm, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn.  •  Hideaway  Farm, 
Chester,  N.  J.  •  Kent  Hollow  Farm,  New 
Preston,  Conn.  •  Londonderry  Farm,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Md.  •  Marapo  Farm,  Mahwah, 
N.  J.  •  Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.  • 
Planters’  Associates,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  • 
Quaker  Hill  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  V.  •  Ravens- 
croft  Farm,  Kent,  Conn.  •  Rufflands  Farm, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  •  Seek-No-Further  Farm, 
Jutland,  N.  J,  •  Senior  Farm,  Danbury, 
Conn.  •  Stillwater  Farm,  Salisbury,  Conn.  • 
Swan  Point  Farm,  Roch  Hall,  Md.  •  White 
Gates  Farm,  Flanders,  N.  J.  •  Whitetail 
Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.  •  Windermere  Farm, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  •  Windfall  Farm,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn. 


NYA.BC  Breeding 
a 

Sound 

Investment! 

Invest  in  better  future  herd  in¬ 
come.  Breed  your  herd  to  NYABC 
sires  now.  Your  nearby  NYABC 
technician  is  ready  now  to  help 
you  plan  a  herd  breeding  program 
—  a  sound  investment  in  your 
business  future!  Call  him  today, 
or  write: 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

Si  -<SjP)-  ‘S'? 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


11th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT  GROUP  HEIFER  SALES 

Two  Sales  Offering  Quality  Animals 

HEREFORD  ANGUS  Bred  and  Open  Heifers 
lO  lO 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  19th  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 
(Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  Manager) 
SATURDAY,  MAY  10  —  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  FAIRGROUNDS 
(Earl  Zuill,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  —  Sale  Manager) 

Educational  Show  10:00  A.  M.  •  Sale  1:00  P.M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 


!  NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  SALE 

^  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

•  SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1958 

•  —  SELLING  HORNED  AND  POLLED  HEREFORDS  — 

2  5  Bulls —  Ready  For  Service  38  Open  And  Bred  Females 

"ROBERT  B.  BRUCE,  Sale  Manager,  SHELBURNE,  VERMONT 
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LARGE  NEW 

TOWELS 


2 


1 


Astonishing  but  true ...  40  yes  FORTY . . .  marvel  - 
ous  large,  brand  new  (NOT  seconds)  towels  in 
beautiful  colors  and  white... only  $1.00  (plus  10c 
for  pstg.  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.10  in  all.  You  pay  others 
$1.00  for  SIX  same  quality  unwoven  cotton  and 
rayon  towels,  but  we  sell  at  world’s  LOWEST 
price  because  we  buy  by  the  millions.. more  than 
5,000,000  in  1957  alone!  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  cheerfully  refunded,  but  order 
NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled!  No  C.  O.  D’s! 
POSITIVE  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  you're  not  thrilled  with  this  tremendous  value,  return 
the  towels  within  5  days  (keep  3  for  your  trouble)  and 
we'll  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  FAST  SERVICE 


FORTY  TOWELS  I 

I  Dept  344,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 


I  Please  send  me_ 
I  I  enclose  $ _ 

I 
I 
I 

I  City 


.packages  of  towels 


I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

I  w  t  y  ■■  ■  ■  ■  jiore 


Nome- 


Address- 


State- 


BY  ^©KlIlfiaagTfllll! 

TEMPLETTE  model  hearing  aid 


'Ar  No  Receiver  Button  in  the  Ear 
■At  No  Clothing  Noise 
-At  Economical  to  Operate 
'A:  Hides  Deafness 
'  -At  Full  One-Year  Guarantee 

^  OpHcol  services  on  Tonemaster  TempioHe 
Wjj^  models  ovolloble  only  through  accredited 
members  of  the  optieol  profession. 

ecfxcaJ^ 


Yes,  it’s  now  possible  to  hear  from  any  direc* 
tion  with  Tonemaster’s  2-ear  hearing  aids. 
Here  for  the  first  time  a  glamorous,  slim 
attractive  pair  of  glasses  concealing  a  power¬ 
ful  hearing  aid.  You  catch  every  word!  You 
hear  from  any  direction!  Can  be  worn  with 
your  own  frame  fronts  and  lenses.  20  flatter¬ 
ing  colors  to  choose  from — the  Tonemaster 
Templette  offers  you  by  far  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  styling  of  any  hearing  aid  you  can  buy. 
Write  today  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklet. 

j - : - , 

I  TONEMASTER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Peoria  21,  HI.  I 

I  Please  rush  Free  Descriptive  Booklet  on  the  new } 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


I  Tonemaster  Templette  Hearing  Aid. 
I  Nome 


I  Address. 


I 


City. 


State . 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

$1  NEEDLE  and  PIN  CUSHION 

Best  *  QuaM^*  Felt! 
Oversized  •  Flower  trim  •  Red  or  Yellow  •  Prompt 
del.  LUCY  LEONARD  Products,  Box  10,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves] 

Money  6* 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 

Now  Professiona  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CCMTI  Lin  Mnuev  -lust  send  name  and  ad- 
OenU  nU  iviunci  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
exactly  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X694 
33S  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


RELIEVES 

ITCHING 


FAST,  SAFE,  EFFECTIVE 

A  new,  amazing  skin  ointment' 
for  speedy  relief  of  scalp  itch, 
foot  itch,  shaving  rash,  sun-* 
burn,  poison  ivy  and  deter¬ 
gent  hands.  Send  one  dollar 
to  NO-DOC,  191  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NO-DOC 


A  Quality  Household  Product 

BOROLEUM 

RELIEVES  —  HAY  FEVER  —  SINUS  —  SUN 
BURN  —  DIAPER  RASH  —  BURNS  and 
ATHLETES  FOOT. 

A  preparation  having  many  uses  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  since  1906. 

Get  Boroleum  today  at  your  druggist.  May 
be  safely  used  on  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Contains  Menthol,  Camphor,  Eucalyptol, 
Methyl  Salicylate,  Boric  Acid,  and  Petrola¬ 
tum. 

If  your  druggist  is  out  of 
stock,  ord^'  by  mail.  Send  ^parInts> 
600  for  each  tube  to  — 

SINCLAIR  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


SO  YARDS  LACE 

We're  closing  out  our  Lace  supply.  Come  In  ^ 

enchanting  patterns  and  designs.  Vais,  edges,  SvSCC 
insertions,  etc.  in  beautiful  colors  and  full  * 

widths.  For  women's,  girls'  and  baby  dresses,  E  D  E  B 
pillow  slips,,  decorative  edgings  on  many  P  K  B  E 
articles,  etc.  Pieces  up  to  10  yards  •  la  «««  n  „ 
lengthi  NO  small  pieces!  200  Buttons 

FREEI  200  BUTTONSI  Beautiful,  expensive  Quality.  All 
kinds,  all  sizes  and  colors.  ALL  NEW.  No  culls.  For  every¬ 
day  use  —  also  some  for  collectors!  Includes  many  complete 
^ts  of  6  to  12  matching  buttons  I  You  get  the  200  Buttons 
Free  of  charge  when  you  order  the  Lace — none  without 
Lace.  But  order  TODAY  as  supplies  are  limited  to  Two  sets 
per  cisfomer.  Monev-back  guarantee. 

BUTTONS  &  LACE,  Dept.  911,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


cetAf _ j  CAwe  make  your  own  dress, 

SEW  and  SAVE  blouse,  suit,  eu. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  RODKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Home-Grown  Recipes! 

Favorite  family  recipes  are  what  we  like  to  call  home-grown  recipes, 
They  make  fine  dishes  to  serve  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  taste. 
Ten  chances  to  one,  they  are  more  delicious  and  more  wholesome  foods 
than  recipes  concocted  today. 

Farm  women,  busy  as  they  are,  are  not  afraid  to  put  a  little  time, 
thought  and  fiavor  into  their  cooking!  Here  are  some  of  these  home-grown 
recipes  for  you  to  enjoy. 

Baked  Lemon  Pudding  Baked  Apple  Buffer 

This  dessert  is  mighty  good.  I  have 
made  it  several  times  of  late,  as  it 
can  be  baked,  along  with  a  meat  loaf 
and  escalloped  potatoes,  for  dinner. 

Use  IV2  cups  of  sugar;  1/2  cup 
fiour;  V2  teaspoon  baking  powder;  1/4 
teaspoon  salt;  3  egg  yolks,  beaten 
until  light;  2  teaspoons  grated  lemon 
rind;  1/4  cup  lemon  juice;  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter;  11/2  cups 
milk;  3  egg  whites. 

Sift  one  cup  sugar  with  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Add  lemon  rind, 
juice,  butter  and  milk  to  egg  yolks. 

Beat  well.  Stir  into  flour  mixture  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Beat  egg  whites 
until  stiff,  add  remaining  sugar,  and 
beat  to  form  a  stiff  meringue.  Fold 
meringue  into  mixture,  very  gently. 

Pour  into  buttered  Pyrex  baking 
dish  (2-quart  size).  Set  in  pan  con¬ 
taining  at  least  V2  inch  of  warm 
water.  Bake  at  325  degrees  for  45 
minutes.  It  will  serve  six  generously. 

If  pudding  is  put  in  at  the  time 
meat  and  potatoes  are  placed  in  the 
oven,  it  will  have  15  minutes  to  cool, 
before  dishing  up. 

The  top  of  this  dessert  is  cake-like, 
with  a  soft  lemon  custard  beneath 
which  makes  the  sauce  for  the  pud¬ 
ding.  Mildred  B.  Schenck 


Over-Salfed  Bacon  Nof 
Fif  for  Frying" 

Contrary  to  what  farm  people 
wrote  in  the  November  16  issue  of 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I  think  you 
can  never  make  oversalted  bacon 
really  fit  for  frying.  It  just  isn’t  nice 
in  anything  like  a  boiled  dinner 
either.  But  it  is  wonderful  in  baked 
beans. 

Cook  the  beans  in  the  usual  way 
until  partially  done,  using  brown 
sugar,  molasses  or  other  sweetening 
agent.  Then  put  more  sweetening  on 
top  of  the  bacon  in  another  dish,  pour 
the  partially  cooked  beans  over  it, 
and  put  back  in  the  oven  until  done. 
Do  not  otherwise  salt  the  beans.  If 
the  bacon  has  not  seasoned  them 
adequately  by  the  time  they  are  done, 
all  that  will  be  needed  at  most  is  a 
pinch. 

You  can  make  nice  split-pea  soup 
with  salty  bacon,  too.  If  you  do  not 
use  too  much,  you  can  also  make  ex¬ 
cellent  scalloped  potatoes  with  it. 
Slice  the  leaner  portions  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  casserole.  Add  a  layer  of 
raw  potatoes,  a  sprinkle  of  flour,  then 
more  potatoes  and  flour  in  layers 
until  the  dish  is  full.  Pour  hot  milk 
over  it  all  so  as  to  cover,  or  nearly 
cover,  the  potatoes.  Top  with  fine 
bread  crumbs  and  bake  until  the 
potatoes  are  tender  right  to  the  cen¬ 
ter. 

Salty  bacon  will  keep  as  well,  or 
better,  that  properly  cured  bacon. 

Canada  Mrs.  Sylvia  Beebe 
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That  Yellow  Tomato  Preserve  ( 
clipped  it  from  these  pages  in  No 
vember  just  past)  makes  me  wan 
to  share  the  following  recipe  with 
readers.  Baked  Apple  Butter  is  so 
good,  I’m  sure  you’ll  like  making  i 
and  tasting  it. 

To  get  four  to  five  pints  of  it,  cook 
six  quarts  of  apples,  quartered  bu 
not  peeled,  in  1/2  cup  of  water  unti 
they  are  soft.  Watch  that  they  do 
not  burn.  Run  them  through  a  colan 
der  and  you  have  the  sauce  ready  for 
the  rest  of  the  preparation. 

Add  to  the  sauce  6  cups  of  swee 
cider,  8  cups  of  brown  sugar,  3  tea 
spoons  of  powdered  cinnamon,  1  tea 
spoon  allspice,  I  teaspoon  powderei 
cloves  and  1  or  2  pieces  of  cinnamon 
bark.  (If  you  have  no  bark,  add  just 
a  bit  more  cinnamon,  powdered.) 

Pour  the  mixture  into  a  12  by  K 
by  2  inch  (or  a  size  similar)  roasting 
pan.  Put  pan  into  a  250  degree  F, 
oven.  Bake  6  to  8  hours,  stirring  i 
every  half  hour  thoroughly,  until  the 
sauce  is  thick  and  dark.  (If  you  used 
the  cinnamon  bark,  remove  it  before 
putting  sauce  in  jars.)  Fill  clean  hot 
jars  while  the  sauce  is  very  hot,  and 
seal. 

But  leave  out  a  little  dish  for 
supper!  Martha  E.  Jonas 

Ohio 


An  A-B-C-  Cover! 


5709.  A  darling  alphabet  quilt  for 
room.  The  9-inch  blocks  are  for 

easily  embroidered.  Hot-iron  transiei 
26  alphabet  designs. 

No.  5709  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  ^ 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  ^ 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Add  five  cents  ba 
for  first  class  mailing. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKE^ 


Irish  Bread  for  Tea  or  Coffee 


The  city  near  us,  often  called  the 
“Dublin  of  America”,  has  a  bake 
shop  which  just  cannot  keep  on  hand 
enough  Irish  Bread  to  satisfy  its 
customers.  Yet  if  you  step  into  the 
kitchen  of  an  Irish  neighbor  here, 
you’ll  find  the  kettle  boiling  on  the 
coal  stove,  polished  a  shining  black, 
and  you’ll  be  offered  a  cup  of  tea — 
with  its  goes  wonderful  homemade 
Irish  Bread.  “Fine  as  any  cake”,  my 
mother  always  says,  though  she  pre¬ 
fers  coffee  with  her  Irish  Bread  at 
home. 

Use  four  cups  white  flour,  %  cup 
of  shortening,  %  cup  sugar  (to  be 
more  like  cake,  use  more  sugar), 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1/2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  cup  dried  currants, 
one  tablespoon  caraway  seeds,  one 


egg  and  one  cup  milk. 

Blend  together  sifted  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt  with  the  shortening, 
just  as  for  biscuits.  Add  sugar,  cur¬ 
rants  and  caraway.  Beat  egg  and  milk 
together  and  add  to  the  dry  mixture. 
Mix  all  lightly. 

Turn  dough  out  on  floured  board, 
knead  a  little,  and  form  dough  into 
one  large  round  loaf  or  two  smaller 
one.  (Other  loaf  pans  or  pie  plates 
will  do.)  Place  in  buttered  pans  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  moderate  the  heat  and  bake  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

During  Lent,  and  for  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  press  a  knife  firmly  into  the 
dough  before  baking  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  loaf. 

Massachusetts  Ruth  Tirrell 


Graceful  and  Cool 

8179.  So  pretty  for  a  junior  figure’s —  full  skirted 
princess  dress  to  sew  with  or  without  sleeves. 
Sizes:  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11,  (SlVa 
bust)  5%  yards  of  45-inch.  25  cents. 


S147.  Neat-as-a-Pin 
Perfect  shirtwaisterl 
34,  36  to  48. 
36  (38  bust), 

yards,  35-inch, 
cents. 

for  your 
Basic 

PASHION:  stunning 
•^5  cents. 

w  ®  Pi'int,  right  on 
fun 

ani  address,  number 
K  size.  Send  to 
Vnf  Rural  New 
333  West  30 
New  York 
New  York. 


5,  1958 


3-8  vrs. 


8192.  Lovely  yoked  sun¬ 
dress,  soft  bolero.  Sizes. 
141/2,  161/2  to  261/2.  Size 
16 1/2,  (37  bust)  dress,  4 
yds.,  39  in.  Bolero,  11/2 
yds.  25  cents. 

8208.  Cutie  Summer  Speci¬ 
al  (several  easy  versions) 
for  little  girls.  Sizes:  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Size  4,  1% 
yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 


She  collects  miniature  dolls  and  cooking  awards 


Ten -Year -Old  Enters  First  Contest 
And  W^ins  Two  Cooking  Awards 


What  fun — to  have  a  sister  who’s 
a  prize-winning  cook!  And  Nancy 
Geddings  is  just  the  girl  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Last  year  her  ten-year-old 
sister,  Arlene,  entered  the  cooking 
competition  at  the  Middlesex 
County  Fair  and  won  those  two 
big  ribbons. 

Arlene’s  hobbies  don’t  stop  with 
cooking— she  grows  flowers,  raises 
tropical  fish  and  collects  miniature 
dolls.  But  she  likes  cooking  best . . . 
and  whenever  a  dish  calls  for  yeast 
she  chooses  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  lots  of  fun  to  use,” 
she  says.  “Fast  and  easy — even 
for  a  beginner!” 

Spring  in  the  air,  treats  made 


with  yeast  on  yom*  table— what  an 
inviting  combination!  And  if  you 
bake  at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  Out  of  10,000 
prize- winning  cooks  surveyed,  over 
90  per  cent  use  Fleischmann’s!  This 
dry  yeast  is  so  convenient,  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf,  always 
rises  fast.  And  it’s  easy  t®  use. 
Keep  Fleischmann’s  Dry  Yeast 
handy  for  ‘  ‘ Y east-Riz”  Main  Dishes, 
too  —  there’s  a  recipe  on  every 
“Thrifty  Three.” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc; 


f«r  YOUR 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY  ‘ 

BACK.  We  pay  freight,  i 
Compare  our  low  prices.  I 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG* 
gOCKDAt  E  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.  683  JOLIET.  ILl. 

SEWING  SCISSORS 

F  F 


We  send  you  a  BIG 

E  7-inch  extra-sharp  pai 

Sewing  Scissors  FREE.  _ 

E  Order  NOW  but  please  send  25  cts.  =5 
for  postage  and  handling  per  pair.  Ba 
FREE  SCISSORS,  ■■ 

DEPT.  4044,  BOX  4054,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NSW  SPKINe  WOOLS  NS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
dollars  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
SPRING’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-33,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 

•  FREE  GIFT  • 

EXQUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS 

from  Japan,  India,  France,  Formosa,  Scotland 
'  —  distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and  Stationery, 

I  Fine,  pure  district  Teas — flavored  blends.  Honeys  \ 

I  of  the  world.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  un- 
I  usual,  ditfcrent  Gifts  for  everyone. 

FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase 


37> 

per  year 


r 


r 


New  Higher  i 
Current  i 

Dividend  ___ 

Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

4^  AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  today.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  ond 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  moil. 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Irisurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

too  Stole  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  ct 

savings  account  for  me  and  moil  passbook 
to  address  below. 

O  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name . . 

Address . 


KIEN 
DEPT.  RN-3, 


CHUNG 


TEA  HOUSE 
WESTON  93,  MASS.  1 


NYLON  HOSIERY 


Perfect  $1.99  box  three  pairs;  Slightly  Imperfect  $1.69 
box.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

0.  E.  HUSE  Agent,  KENTS  HILL,  MAINE 

TEXTILE  PAINTING  —  12  Decorative  Stencils,  $1.00 
Catalog  300  Designs,  Sample,  25  cents. 

D.  BEYER  ART  SERVICE. 

BOX  326,  HUNTINGTON  STATION,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  IMPORT  from  India:  Black  Velevt  BAG, 
8"x5":  Zari  embroidered  in  silver,  jeweled  appearance. 
Silver  card  strap,  flap  opening,  lined,  complete  $6.00 
postpaid.  Refunds.  HEMLOCK  ACRE  HOUSE, 
E6LEST0N  ROAD,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 


City . State . 
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CHURCHES,  WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 


Earn  $100  to  $500  Cash,  plus  24  card 
tables  simply  by  selling  advertising 
space  on  the  table  tops  to  focal 
merchants  who  gladly  cooperate.  5 
different  proven  plans  to  pick  from. 
No  risk,  nothing  to  pay,  not  even 
freight  charges.  Write  for  details. 


F.W.  MATHERS,  Dept.Ry,Ml.Epliraiin.N.J. 


F 

R 

E 

E 
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POULTRY 
&  FOOD 


BAGS 


You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eachMor  Poultry 
&  Food  Bags  but  we’ll  send  you  10  FREE 
to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis. 
send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit — 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS.  Dept.H-231  Box  881,  St.  Louts,  Mo. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  U-n^er 


FOR  THE  TIME  OF  EASTER 
Drawn  by  Mitzie  Boettger,  10,  Pennsylvania 


FROM  P.  F.  C.  EDWARD  IN  KOREA 

I  have  been  in  Korea  going  on  five  months 
now.  One  of  the  fellows  I'm  stationed  with 
over  here  gave  me  the  address  of  Our  Page 
and  said  maybe  I  might  be  able  to  get  some 
pen  pals.  I  don’t  get  much  mail  over  here 
and  I  would  appreciate  getting  some  from 
some  of  you.  I  am  actually  stationed  on  an 
O.  P.  bunker.  It  isn't  bad  duty  but  it  is 
really  lonesome.  I  am  originally  from  Utah 
but  had  most  of  my  schooling  in  Texas.  I 
like  to  play  basketball,  football,  baseball, 
swimming  and  roller  skating.  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  people  of  my  age  and 
interests.  At  mail  call,  everyone  seems  to 
get  quite  a  bit  of  mail  but  me  so  I  am 
looking  forward  to  your  letters.  —  P.  F.  C. 
Edward  Disher,  18,  California. 


JAMES  AND  TARGET  PRACTICE 

I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  my  hobbies 
are  different  kinds  of  guns  and  target  prac¬ 
tice.  The  other  is  collecting  pictures  and 
models  of  cars  and  also  a  little  drawing 
when  I’m  not  doing  target  practice.  I  would 
like  to  have  letters  from  boys  and  girls 
from  anywhere.  —  James  Reynolds,  12,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


GERRY  WOULD  LIKE  LETTERS 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  Our  Page.  I  don’t 
have  any  pen  pals  but  would  like  some. 
My  Dad  has  been  getting  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  about  15  years.  I  have  a  dog 
named  Chipper  and  a  cat  called  Elvis  and 
two  parakeets.  My  hobbies  are  pencil,  post 
card,  stamp  and  book  cover  collecting.  Please 
write  to  me.  —  Gerry  Erdman,  11,  New  York. 


RONALD  TO  BE  AN  ENGINEER 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  Our  Page.  My 
home  is  on  a  32-acre  farm  where  we  raise 
chickens,  ducks  and  especially  geese.  I  am 
a  jun  or  in  high  school  and  have  two  sisters 
and  two  brothers.  I  am  planning  a  career 
in  engineering.  Mj'  hobbies  are  writing 
letters,  photography  and  stamp  collecting.  I 
love  horses  and  am  hoping  to  get  one.  I  have 
one  pen  pal  and  hope  to  get  more,  so  please 
write  to  me  soon.  —  Ronald  Schmidt,  Id, 
New  York. 


CATS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

About  two  years  ago  we  found  a  cat  along 
the  road.  Stranger  seemed  to  be  just  the 

name  for  her.  We  kept  her  in  the  barn 

in  some  warm  hay  and  straw.  One  day  we 
went  out  to  feed  her;  what  a  surprise! 

There  was  Stranger,  but  many  little  strang¬ 

ers  with  her. 

We  have  already  a  horse  and  a  dog,  so 
the  eight  extra  kittens  were  just  too  much. 
Stranger  was  a  very  nice  and  gentle  cat 
but.  even  so.  we  had  to  send  all  nine  to 
the  S  P.  C.  A.  We  knew  that  Stranger  would 
get  a  good  home  there.  S  nee  then  we  have 
had  two  cats,  named  Mitsy  and  Tom.  But 
we  still  think  of  Stranger,  and  her  kittens 
whenever  we  see  new  cats. 

Cats  are  my  favorite  animals.  They  are 
so  neat  and  clean  you  might  think  that  they 
were  human. 

—  Alice  Mann,  9,  Pennsylvania 


CAROL  HAS  READ  OUR  PAGE  FOR 
NINE  YEARS 

I  have  been  reading  and  enjoying  Our 
Page  since  I  was  seven  years  old;  before  that 
my  mother  read  it  to  me  so  you  see  I  have 
been  an  old  fan  of  yours  since  way  back. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards,  stuffed 
toys.  1  mostly  dogs)  and  shells,  writing  let¬ 
ters,  cooking  and  playing  oboe  in  my  school 
band  and  orchestra.  Please,  anyone,  write  to 
me.  —  Carol  Griffiths,  16,  New  York. 


MY  KITTY 

I  have  a  little  kitty, 

I  think  she’s  very  nice; 

I  love  her  with  al  my  heart 
And  she  loves  mice! 

—  Stacie  Lewis,  9,  New  Jersey 


MARGIE  HAS  A  PONY 
I  have  always  wanted  a  pen  pal  to  write 
to.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  Our  Page. 
My  home  is  on  a  114  acre  farm  and  we  have 
quite  a  few  animals  such  as  cows,  dogs,  cats, 
chickens,  geese  and  a  pony.  My  sports  are 
horseback  riding,  swimming,  collecting  pic¬ 
tures  of  movie  stars  along  with  many  others. 
—  Margie  Edge,  16,  Delaware, 


Editor’s  Message 


Everyone,  according  to  the  letters  I  have  received,  has  become 
very  interested  in  the  different  series  of  “I  Have  Known”  horses,  etc. 
There  is  still  a  long  list  of  animals,  and  who  knows  what  odd  pets 
some  of  you  might  write  us  about.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  reader 
who  would  like  to  have  Carol  Mock  tell  us  what  happened  to  Flash. 

Our  Page  can  always  use  more  drawings.  If  you  write  a  story  or 
a  poem,  try  making  an  illustration  to  go  with  it;  you  might  surprise 
yourself.  Or,  if  you  are  not  good  at  drawing,  maybe  one  of  your  friends 
would  like  to  try  illustrating  it  for  you.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


LOSS 


A  scent,  a  sound,  what  was  it?  He  didn’t 
know.  Yet  it  was  there.  There  as  sure  as 
the  trees,  the  sky,  his  mare  and  foal.  Where 
was  it?  What  was  it? 

He  stood  there  on  a  grassy  knoll,  his  fine 
head  raised  to  seek  out  the  cause  for  this 
inkling  of  danger  that  persisted  in  torment¬ 
ing  him.  Nostrils  flared,  body  tensed,  the 
gold-red  stallion  was  on  the  alert.  He  was 
a  statue  of  reddish  bronze,  sculptured  to 
perfection  in  every  detail. 

His  bright,  intelligent  eyes  swept  the 
meadow  with  its  slightly  browned  grass, 
trying  to  find  proof  of  his  restless  premo¬ 
nition.  He  saw  nothing,  scented  notnmg, 
heard  nothing.  Yet  his  uncanny  sixth  sense 
told  somet’ning  was  there. 

Two  years  before,  the  tall  Arabian  stallion 
had  escaped  the  corrals  of  his  master,  taking 
one  mare  with  him.  Together,  they  had  fled 
to  the  wilder  reaches  of  the  mountains,  and 
lived  there  where  man  seldom  passed. 

Together  these  two  had  faced  the  danger 
of  wolves,  mountain  lions,  and  the  savage 
old  man  of  the  mountains,  the  grizzly  bear. 
They  had  stood  side  by  side  during  the 
terrible,  blasting  mountain  blizzards,  and 
had  survived  all  attempts  of  their  former 
master  to  recapture  them  by  using  their 
speed,  stamina,  and  intelligence.  Now  both 
the  sorrel  mare  and  the  red  stallion  loved 
the  little  foal  which  made  a  family  of  three 
wild  free  creatures. 

The  morning  breeze,  fickle  and  forever 
changing,  finally  brought  the  dreadful  proof 
to  the  horses.  Shifting  quickly,  it  played 
through  a  group  of  aspens  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  meadow.  It  rustled  the  autumn  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  whispered  gaily  through 
the  limbs.  It  was  on  that  breeze  that  rode 
the  terrifying  scent  of  cougar! 


I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  my 
subjects  are  social  science,  English  10,  typ¬ 
ing.  shorthand  and  home  economics  2.  We 
have  been  taking  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
about  seven  years,  but  I  never  knew  about 
the  Page  until  my  girl  friend  told  me  about 
it.  My  hobbies  are  photography,  collecting 
movie  star  pictures  and  recipes.  I  like  swim¬ 
ming,  rolled  skating,  cooking,  sewing  and 
dancing.  I  have  about  five  girl  pen-pals  but 
not  one  boy!  —  Yvonne  Heelse,  15,  New 
York. 


COLLECTS  TINY  DOLLS 
This  is  my  first  letter;  I  enjoy  reading 
the  letters  here  very  much.  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  pen  pal  from  each  State.  I  am  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  my  hobbies  are  collecting 
post  cards  and  miniature  dolls.  —  Charlyn 
Reynolds,  10,  Delaware. 


A  wild  leap,  a  scream  of  fear  and  the 
three  animals  wheeled  and  sped  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  meadow,  wings  on  their 
heels.  But  it  was  to  late.  The  hungry  beast 
gaged  his  distance,  and  leaped.  He  seemed 
to  soar  through  the  air,  to  come  down  on 
steel  springed  muscles,  and  leap  again.  His 
body  made  a  graceful  arc  in  the  air. 

This  time  when  he  landed,  it  was  on  the 
foal,  the  awful  impact  bearing  the  little 
fellow  to  the  ground.  His  scream  of  fear  was 
caught  short  as  the  killer’s  fangs  and  claws 
brought  a  quick,  merciful  end  to  his  life. 

Before  the  cougar  could  rise  from  his 
kill,  a  half-ton  of  fighting  stallion  was  upon 
him,  striking  with  sledge-hammer  hooves, 
his  bear-trap-like  jaws  snapping  repeatedly. 
A  quick  series  of  blows,  and  the  big  cat 
fell,  a  squalling,  spitting  mass  of  fury. 

A  ranch  hand  rode  his  tired  pony  home 
as  the  sun  set  in  the  western  sky,  turning 
the  heavens  to  a  glorious  crimson  and  gold. 
He  paused  on  a  high  ridge  to  gaze  down 
at  two  horses  standing  with  heads  down, 
some  distance  away.  He  pulled  his  pony 
around. 

Could  those  be  the  two  Arabians  that  had 
escaped  from  his  boss’s  ranch  a  couple  of 
years  ago?  No,  certainly  not.  No  prized, 
highly  bred  horses  would  be  standing  like 
that.  If  they  were  the  same  ones,  they 
would  be  racing  away  from  him,  for  surely 
they  could  see  him  at  this  distance.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  were  just  a  couple  of  lazy  mus¬ 
tangs  resting,  and  waiting  for  the  night  to 
lay  its  blanket  on  the  earth. 

But  even  as  the  cowboy  reined  his  horse 
toward  the  home  ranch,  the  old  eagle, 
wheeling  in  wide  circles  over  the  meadow 
knew  different. 

—  Jan  Mack,  Pennsylvania 


DOGS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

We  have  had  many  dogs.  They  come  and 
go,  but  there  are  two  dogs  that  will  live 
in  my  memory  forever.  Their  names  are 
Big  Red  and  Franny.  My  brother  kept  two 
or  three  dogs  for  hunting  purposes;  Franny 
was  his  dog,  a  little  Beagle,  brown,  black 
and  white  and  with  eyes  that  could  talk. 

But  Frany  had  one  fault,  and  that  was 
to  dig  her  way  out  of  the  run  behind  the 
kennel.  That’s  where  Big  Red  came  in.  He 
was  a  big  redbone  coonhound  and  he  stood 
30  inches  at  the  shoulder.  Even  though  he 
looked  ferocious,  he  was  a  gentle  as  a  kitten. 
Big  Red  also  was  kept  in  the  kennel;  he 
had  the  run  next  to  Franny’s. 

One  summer  day  when  my  father  and  I 
were  washing  milk  pails.  Red  started  an 
awful  uproar.  Deep-throated  barks  came 
from  the  kennel.  My  father  and  I  rushed  out 
to  see  what  had  caused  the  disturbance. 
Upon  our  arrival  we  found  Franny  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  her  collar  hooked  on  the 
bottom  of  the  wire  where  she  had  been 
busy  digging  out.  With  a  feeble  wag  of  her 
tail  and  a  “well,  it  took  you  long  enough 
to  get  here”  look  on  her  face  she  greeted 
us.  If  we  had  been  any  later  she  would  have 
choked  to  death.  When  freed,  she  humbly 
walked  over  to  Big  Red  and  they  touched 
noses  through  the  wire.  Franny  knew  her 
real  savior  was  Big  Red. 

—  Linda  Bradigan,  12,  New  York 


BETSEYANN  ON  THE  DELAWARE 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page,  very  much  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  it. 
I  live  on  a  farm  along  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  River.  I  have  two  sisters  and  one 
brother  who  are  all  younger  than  I.  I  am 
a  freshman  in  high  school  and  my  favorite 
subjects  are  English  and  social  studies.  My 
favorite  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps  and 
picture  post  cards.  I  will  enjoy  hearing  from 
both  boys  and  girls.  —  Betseyann  Bowker, 
15,  New  York. 
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V. 


WHY,  OH  WHY? 

Why,  oh,  why  do  the  birdies  sing? 

Why  do  the  bells  go  ding-a-ling? 

Why  are  there  numbers  past  eleven 
■Why,  oh,  why  is  God  in  Heaven? 

■Why  does  the  wind  howl  and  blow? 

Why  is  there  the  ice  and  snow? 

Why  is  there  a  moon  at  night. 

And  why,  oh  why  is  the  sun  so  bright? 

—  Lola  Lovell,  8,  New  York 


SEASONS 

Winter  is  the  time  of  year 

When  old  Jack  Frost  pays  visits  here; 

In  the  Fall  the  trees  go  bare 
And  the  leaves  fall  down  in  colors  rare; 
In  the  Summer  while  children  play 
The  busy  farmers  make  some  hay; 

But  Spring  is  the  prettiest  time  of  all: 
God  shows  His  beauty  and  all  his  love 
From  this  beautiful  earth  to  the  sky  above. 

—  Cheryl  Trepasso,  13.  New  York 


NATURE 

Nature,  nature  everywhere 
We  see  it  here  and  s&e  it  there; 

Trees,  grass,  valleys,  hills 
Birds,  flowers,  sounds  of  trills. 

The  willow  over  by  the  creek. 

Nature’s  lovely  tree  can’t  speak. 

But  it  shows  its  beauty  to  us  eill 
Spring,  Winter.  Summer.  Fall. 

TTie  path  of  nature  is  not  odd. 

Its  beauty  was  made  by  our  God; 

Our  mountains  that  are  high  and  slanted 
We  sit  back  and  take  for  granted; 
Look  around  you  often,  do. 

See,  it’s  there  for  me  and  you. 

—  Patsy  Gilbert,  14,  Pennsylvania 


DOROTHY’S  HOBBIES 

I  have  been  reading  this  Page  for  quite 
some  time  and  I  enjoy  it.  I  am  in  the  eigntn 
grade  and  have  two  sisters  and  one  brotner. 
My  home  is  on  quite  a  large  farm  where 
we  have  22  cows.  15  rabbits,  two  dogs,  three 
cats,  eight  ducks  and  two  horses  that  I  enw 
most  of  all.  I  have  a  dog  and  a  cat  ot 
own.  My  favorite  sport  is  horseback  naing- 
My  hobby  is  eating!  I  love  hillbilly  music. 
My  favorite  singer  is  Faron  Young,  theabc 
w’rite.  —  Dorothy  Hayden,  14,  'Vermont. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  oiai 
Df  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  wriueu 
on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be  put  mto 
an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  i. 
N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  inc 
address  will  be  completed  and  ttie  man  to* 
warded.  Be  sure  you  have  enough  PO®y®, 
for  mail  going  out  of  the  United  States,  un 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Nora  'Whitney,  15;  Chen 
Trepasso,  13;  Gerry  Erdman,  11;  L"  . 
Griffiths,  16;  Jean  Briggs,  14;  Ly® 
Cooper;  Shirley  Hammond;  Peggy  Wooa 
ward,  11;  Betseyann  Bowker,  15: 

Abare,  12;  Donna  Badger,  14; 
Schmidt,  15;  Yvonne  Heelse,  15;  Mary  Joo 
son.  17.  ,  . 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Scheetz;  Patric 

Sheilds,  15. 

Connecticut:  Robert  Cook.  i\/r-rris. 

New  Jersey:  Pam  Bush,  11;  Mary  Marns. 


L^. 

Delaware:  Margie  Edge,  16;  James  Key:: 
fids.  12;  Charlyn  Reynolds. 

Vermont:  Florence  Stevens,  14;  E'a'n 
Fletcher,  12;  Ronald  Stevens,  12;  Joseg 
Fletcher.  10;  Patricia  Gavin,  11;  Dorovw 
Harden,  14. 

California;  P.  F.  C.  Edward  Disher,  lo-  ^ 
West  Africa:  Ambrose  Abokyih,  14, 
Samuel,  15. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEB 
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Oar  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 


[Kd.  I  H,  &  G.  OTflil  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  Then  encl^e  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 

to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  be^  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 
here.  —  P-  =.] 


Will  send  colored  feed  bags,  scraps  for 
auilts;  also  good  pieces  for  quilts  cut  IV* 
by  3  inches;  others  in  3-inch  squares  for 
your  crochet  cottons,  tatting  threads  or 
yarns.  —  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  quilt  pieces  to  swap  for  salt  and 
peppers  or  what-have-you.  —  Mrs.  L.  V.  M., 
New  York. 

Let’s  exchange  potholders!  Also  can  send 
postcard  views  for  what  you  might  have.  — 
Mrs.  H.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Will  send  stamps  for  your  sea  shells;  es¬ 
pecially  want  a  sand  dollar  and  worm  shell 
for  collection,  —  S.  P.,  New  Hampshire. 


To  Treasure  Always 


I  collect  bells  and  view  postcards.  Will 
you  exchange?  —  Mrs.  M.  L.  P.,  New  Jersey. 


I  have  buttons  to  exchange  for  apron 
patterns.  —  Mrs.  S.  H.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 


My  ill  daughter  and  I  do  hobbies  together. 
We’ll  trade  our  duplicate  stamps,  for  other 
stamps,  or  for  quilt  pieces,  doll  patterns, 
etc.,  easy  quilt  patterns,  or  simple  crocheted 
afghan  patterns.  —  Mrs.  L.  I.  G.,  New  York. 


I  have  many  silverware  coupons  from 
packages.  Write  if  interested.  I  like  old- 
fashioned  penny  cards.  —  Mrs.  E.  J.  B.,  Sr., 
Massachusetts. 


•  A  beautiful  wall  panel  to  embroider 
m  rich  colors  and  simple  stitches.  This 
needle-painting  measures  about  11  by  16 
inches,  is  a  treasure  forever.  Hot-iron  trans¬ 
fer,  color  chart,  stitch  illustrations. 

„No.  5142  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

another  25  cents  for  your  copy  of 
tV.®  i,,  j  of  our  needlework  ALBUM, 

u  s  hlled  with  lovely  designs  to  knit,  crochet 
and  embroider. 


{Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  12) 

1.  To  keep  the  Passover  — 

Luke  22:1  and  7-13 

2.  Jesus  —  John  13:3-5 

3.  Peter  Luke  22:55-60 

4.  Pontius  Pilate,  Governor  of 

Judea.  ■—  Luke  23:4 

5.  Simon,  a  Cyrenian —  Luke  23:26 

6.  To  John  (the  disciple)  — 

John  19:26,  27 

7.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  — 

Mark  15:43 

8.  Mary  Magdalene,  Joanna  and 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  — 

Luke  24:10 

9-  Peter  and  John  —  John  20: 1-10 
10.  Thomas  —  John  20:24,  25 

Home>Raised  Foods 

Farm  families,  a  1958  survey 
snows,  to  the  extent  of  45  per  cent, 
nad  raised  beef  for  their  own  use 
compared  to  only  21  per  cent  in  a 
i94l  survey.  Beef  is  a  favorite  meat 
lor  the  family  freezer.  In  both  survey 
yoars,  more  families  had  home-raised 
Poi’k  than  they  had  beef,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  pork  had  dropped  from  71 

per  cent  in  1941  to  50  per  cent  in 
1954. 

Home  farm  food  production  varies 
p  different  areas  of  the  country, 
ni’ui  families  in  the  South  are  like- 
y  CO  get  more  of  their  food  fi’om  the 
ome  farm;  those  in  the  West  less 
nan  in  other  regions. 

^Pi’il  5,  1958 


Hello,  dressmakers!  I’ve  many  kinds  of 
used  buttons,  colored  and  clear,  for  all  kinds 
of  clothes.  I’d  like  potholders,  salt  and 
peppers,  or  what-have-you.  —  Mrs.  S.  A., 
New  York. 


For  your  buttons  or  view  cards  (old  ones 
especially).  I’ll  send  cigar  bands  from  large 
collection  I  made  as  a  child.  —  Mrs.  E.  J.  G., 
New  York. 


For  your  old  post  cards  (views).  I’ll  send 
unbleached  feed  bags,  lettering  removed.  — 
Mrs.  V.  K.,  New  York. 


Poppies  Sown  in  April 
Give  Summer  Color 

We  sow  poppies  with  a  lavish  hand 
in  our  garden.  We  use  mixed  seed — 
Shirley  poppies  from  the  market,  old- 
fashioned  seed  saved  from  the  year 
before,  and  the  year  before  that,  and 
a  goodly  supply  of  the  big  lavender 
poppies  from  a  friend’s  garden.  This 
gives  color  during  July  and  August. 
The  iris  and  tulip  beds  are  also  given 
a  liberal  planting  of  the  seed. 

Shirley  poppies  are  almost  “fool 
proof”  and  many  a  bare  spot  might 
be  brightened  with  them.  If  the  stems 
are  seared  when  freshly  picked  the 
poppies  will  stay  fresh  for  some  time 
and  are  colorful  in  the  house. 

Our  poppy  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  gone,  and  raked  in  very 
lightly.  We  quite  often  sow  Shirley 
poppies  on  top  of  the  snow  in  March. 
They  wash  into  the  soil  with  the 
melting  snow  and  do  not  seem  to 
mind  the  Spring  cold  snaps  that  fol¬ 
low.  Fern  Berry 

Michigan 


Tried  and  True 


The  top  of  a  talcum  powder  can 
will  serve  nicely  as  an  oval  or  small 
cookie  cutter  in  an  emergency.  The 
little  knob  on  top  assures  a  firm 
grip. 


An  egg  carton  in  the  dresser 
drawer  provides  handy  compart¬ 
ments  for  orderly  storage  of  a  tiny 
tot’s  supply  of  clean  socks.  So  easy 
to  see  them. 


Give  Me  One  Evening  And  I’R 
GiveYiMi  A  Push-Bnttm  Memory 


Yes!  Here  at  last  is  your  chance  to  gain  the  mper- 
powered,  file-cabinet  memory  you’ve  always  dreamed 
about ...  so  easily  and  so  quir^Iy  that  you’ll  be  astounded 
AND  ACTUALLY  DO  - 


IT  WITHOUT  RISKING  A 
PENNY! 

Let  me  explain!  I  don’t  care 
how  poor  yon  may  think  your 
memory  is  now!  I  believe  that 
you  have  a  memory  10  TO  20 
TIMES  MORE  POWERFUL 
THAN  YOU  REALIZE  TO- 
DAY!  I  believe  that  your  mem¬ 
ory  is  working  at  a  tiny  fraction 
of  its  true  power  today— because 
you  limply  don’t  know  the  right 
way  to  feed  it  facts!  Because 
you  don’t  know  the  right  way  to 
take  names  and  faces  and  any¬ 
thing  else  you  want  to  remember 

—  and  bum  them  into  your  mem¬ 
ory  to  vividly  that  you  can  never 
forget  them! 

Yes!  Remembering  is  a  trick! 
Powerful  memories  can  be  made 
to  order  —  you  don’t  have  to  be 
bom  with  them!  The  secret  of  a 
super-powered,  hair-trigger 
memory  is  as  simple  as  t^ng 
your  shoelace!  I  can  teach  it  to 
you  in  a  single  evening!  And  Pm 
willing  to  prove  it  to  you  with¬ 
out  your  risking  a  penny!  Here’s 
how! 

Would  You  Invest  Three 
Hours  of  Your  Time  to 
Transform  Your  Memory? 

All  I  ask  from  you  is  this.  Let 
me  send  you  —  at  my  risk  —  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  books 
you  have  ever  read.  When  this 
book  arrives,  set  aside  only  one 
evening.  Give  this  book  your  un¬ 
interrupted  attention.  And  then 
get  ready  for  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  accomplishments  of 
your  entire  life! 

Take  this  book  and  turn  to 
page  39.  Read  eight  short  pages 

—  no  more!  And  then,  put  down 
the  book.  Review  in  your  own 
mind  the  one  simple  secret  I’ve 
shown  you.  And  then  —  get  ready 
to  test  your  new,  AUTOMATIC 
memory! 

What  you  are  going  to  do,  in 
that  very  first  evening,  is  this! 
without  referring  to  the  book,  you 
are  going  to  sit  down,  and  you 
are  going  to  write  —  not  five,  not 
ten,  but  TWENTY  important 
facts  that  you  have  never  been 
able  to  memorize  before!  If  you 
are  a  business  man,  they  may  be 
customers’  orders  that  you  have 
received  ...  if  you  are  a  sales¬ 
man,  they  may  be  twenty  differ¬ 
ent  products  in  your  line  ...  if 
you  are  a  student,  they  may  be 
the  twenty  parts  of  your  .home¬ 
work  ...  if  you  are  a  housewife, 
they  may  be  important  appoint¬ 
ments  that  you  have  to  keep 
tomorrow! 

In  any  case,  you  are  simply 
going  to  glance  over  that  list 
again  for  a  few  moments.  You 
are  going  to  perform  a  simple 
mental  trick  on  each  one  of  these 
facts  —  that  will  bum  that  fact 
into  your  mind,  permanently  and 
automatically!  And  then  you  are 
going  to  put  that  list  away. 
You’re  going  to  bed  without 
thinking  of  it.  again. 

And  the  next  morning,  you  are 
going  to  amaze  your  family  and 
friends!  When  you  go  down  to 
business,  you’ll  attend  to  every 
one  of  those  orders  —  automati¬ 
cally  —  without  referring  te  your 
memo  pad !  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  your  life,  you’ll  be  able 
to  plan  ahead  your  entire  day  — 
automatically,  in  your  own  mind 

—  without  being  a  slave  to  re- 
lAinders,  or  notes,  or  other 
“paper  crutches!’’ 

Yes!  And  you’ll  amaze  your 
friends  by  remembering  every 
product  in  your  line  —  backwards 
and  forwards  —  iu  the  exact  or¬ 


der  that  you  memorized  them! 
You’ll  keep  every  single  appoint, 
ment  on  time  —  because  one  ap¬ 
pointment  will  automatically 
flash  into  your  mind  after  an¬ 
other  —  at  the  precise  moment 
you  need  them  —  exactly  as 
though  you  pushed  a  mental 
button! 

All  this  —  in  a  single  evening! 
Here  is  a  gift  that  will  pay  you 
dividends  for  as  long  as  you  live  I 
A  simple  trick  ...  a  simple  se¬ 
cret  of  burning  facts  into  your 
memory  that  may  change  your 
entire  life! 

SudMenly,  Whole  New 
Worlds  of  Self-Confidence 
Open  Up  for  Youl 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning 
of  the  "mirades’’  you  can  per¬ 
form  with  your  memory  !  'This 
secret  is  just  one  of  the  over  60 
MEMORY  INTENSIFIERS 
contained  in  this  book!  You  have 
seen  men  and  women  use  these 
exact  same  methods  on  television 
to  astound  you!  But  you  never 
knew  how  incredibly  simple  they 
were  — once  you  learned  the  in¬ 
side  secret! 

For  instance  —  REMEMBER¬ 
ING  NAMES  AND  FACES! 
How  many  times  have  you  been 
embarrassed,  because  you 
couldn’t  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  you  were  talking  to 
...  or  introduce  him  to  a  friend! 
In  as  little  as  one  short  week 
after  you  receive  this  book,  how 
would  you  like  to  walk  into  a 
room  full  of  TWENTY  new 
people  . . .  meet  each  one  of  them 
only  once  . . .  and  then  remember 
the  names  —  automatically  —  for 
as  long  as  you  live! 

Yes!  These  names  and  faces 
.  are  filed  in  the  storehouse  of 
your  memory  —  permanently! 
Whenever  you  meet  these  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  street  .  .  .  whenever 
you  bump  into  them  at  the  dub 
. .  .  whenever  they  drop  in  unex¬ 
pectedly  at  a  friend’s  house  — 
the  instant  you  see  their  face, 
their  name  pops  into  your  mind 
automatically!  There  is  no  hesi¬ 
tation,  no  embarrassment!  By 
the  time  you  can  reach  out  to 
shake  their  hands,  your  memory 
has  delivered  all  the  important 
facts  you  need  to  please  them! 

Think  of  the  advantage  in 
business  —  when  you  can  call 
every  customer  by  his  first  name 
—  and  then  ask  for  his  wife  and 
children,  instantly,  by  their 
names!  Think  of  the  impression 
you’ll  make  when  you  ask  him 
about  the  state  of  his  business, 
about  his  hobbies,  when  you  even 
repeat  —  almost  word  for  word  — 
the  last  conversation  you  had 
with  him!  Think  of  becoming  a 
cdebrity  at  your  club  —  as  the 
member  who  “knows  everyone’’ 
. . .  who  can  be  depended  upon  to 
avoid  mistakes,  to  win  new 
friends  for  the  organization,  to 
get  things  done! 

But  this  is  still  just  the  begin¬ 
ning!  This  book  teaches  you  to 
remember  exactly  what  you  hear 
and  read!  It  gives  you  the  con- 
^ence  you  need  to  make  an 
important  point  at  a  business 
conference  ...  to  back  up  your 
opinion  in  discussions . . .  become 
a  leader  in  conversation,  with 
dozens  of  interesting  facts  at 
your  fingertips! 

This  book  teaches  you  how  to 
memorize  a  speech,  or  a  sales 
presentation  —  in  minutes!  It 
teaches  you  how  to  remember 
every  card  played  when  you  re¬ 
lax  at  night  1  It  can  improve  your 
gin,  or  poker,  or  bridge  game  by 


MEET  HARRY  LORAYNE  ‘-The  human  being  with  the  most 
phenomenal  memory  in  the  world!”  Harry  Lorayne  has  lectured 
In  front  of  thousands  of  Americans!  Rotarlans,  Elks,  Masons, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  groups  have  all  called  on  this  amazing 
man  to  prove  the  business  smd  social  power  of  a  strong,  reliable 
memory!  Lorayne’s  memory  is  so  strong  that  he  can  remember 
the  names,  faces,  addresses  and  occupations  of  over  700  different 
people  in  a  single  evening— after  meeting  each  one  of  them  only 
once! 

And  yet,  a  few  short  years  ago,  this  man’s  memory  was  no  better 
than  yours!  This  man  trained  his  own  memory — he  built  the  most 
fabulous  memory  in  the  world  from  scratch!  And  now  he  gives 
you  the  very  same  secrets  he  discovered  and  perfected  himself! 
Memory  Builders  that  work  overnight!  Secrets  that  can  change 
your  entire  life  in  a  single  week— OB  EVERY  CENT  OP  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK! 

Read  the  thrilling  details  on  this  page! Try  them— ENTIRELY 
AT  OUR  RISK! 


100%  in  a  single  week! 

This  book  shows  you  how  to 
improve  the  depth  and  force  and 
power  of  your  mind!  It  shows 
you  how  to  double  your  vocabu¬ 
lary  .  .  .  learn  dozens  of  ways  to 
burn  new  words  into  your  mem¬ 
ory  .  .  .  learn  their  meanings 
without  looking  them  up  .  .  .  re¬ 
peat  entire  phrases,  sentences, 
paragraphs  from  the  great  writ¬ 
ers!  You’ll  he  able  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  almost  over¬ 
night  —  at  least  three  to  four 
times  as  quickly  and  easily  as 
you  could  without  this  system! 
You’ll  be  able  to  hear  a  joke, 
story  or  anecdote  only  once,  and 
then  repeat  it  in  the  same  hilari¬ 
ous  way! 

Yes!  And  most  important  of 
all,  this  book  will  show  you  how 
to  professionally  organize  your 
mind  —  do  what  you  have  to  do 
in  half  the  time!  You’ll  remem¬ 
ber  dates,  addresses,  appoint¬ 
ments— automatically !  You’ll 
carry_  dozens  of  telephone  num¬ 
bers  in  the  file-cabinet  of  your 
mind!  You’ll  stop  going  back 
over  work  two  or  three  times 
because  you’d  forgotten  some¬ 
thing!  Let  me  send  you  this 
book  —  and  prove  these  facts  in 
one  short  evening  —  OR  IT 
DOESN'T  COST  YOU  A 
PENNY! 


Try  it  Entirely  at  My  RiskI 

The  name  of  this  book  is  HOW 
TO  DEVELOP  A  SUPER¬ 
POWER  MEMORY!  I  believe 
that  this  book  is  revolutionary  — 
because  it  proves,  once  and  for 
all,  that  memory  improvement 
can  fun  ...  it  can  be  exciting 
...  it  can  be  passed  from  one 
person  to  another— automati¬ 
cally! 

This  book  is  a  word-for-word 
copy  of  my  regular  mail-order 
course,  which  I  sell  for  $26.  How- 


EVEN  THE 
EXPERTS  CHEER! 

From  the  top  newspapers  in 
America!  Enthusiastic  roves  of 
Harry  Lorayne’s  new  automatic 
memory  improver!  Read  what 
tod,  hardboiM  critics  say  about 
this  man  — and  his  wonderful 
method. 

Robert  Coleman,  New  York 
Mirror,  May  21,  1957  ...  a  swell 
party . . .  The  stellar  entertainer 
was  Harry  Lorayne.  billed  as 
“The  man  who  has  the  most  phe¬ 
nomenal  memory  in  the  world.’’ 
After  watching  Harry  at  work, 
we  were  inclined  to  agree  with 
that  statement! 

Ruth  Ruzzie,  WNNT,  Virginia 
. . .  this  book  is  fascinating  read¬ 
ing  . . .  Harry  Lorayne  states  this 
emphatically . . .  THERE  IS  NO 
SUCH  THING  AS  A  POOR 
MEMORY. ..ONLY  A 
TRAINED  OR  UNTRAINED 
MEMORY.  He  shows  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating  book  how  to  easily  train 
your  own  memory  to  retain  facts 
. . .  figures  . . .  places  .V. .  people 
and  whatever  you  wish  to  re¬ 
member  . . .  how  to  quickly  mem¬ 
orize  speeches  or  facts  that  you 
wish  to  remember  for  future  use 
...  I  found  HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
A  SUPER-POWER  MEMORY 
an  experience  in  reading. 

Ed  Galing,  Pennsylvania  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  April  5,  1957 . . .  Have 
you  ever  wished  you  had  a  better 
memory?  That  you  could  remem¬ 
ber  names,  places,  things?  Well, 
Sir,  a  new  book  just  out  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  improve  your  memory 
and  you  will  be  able  to  amaze 
your  friends  with  your  feats  of 
memory  ...  “HOW  TO  DE¬ 
VELOP  A  SUPER-POWER 
MEMORY,’’  by  Harry  Lorayne. 
The  author  can  call  more  than 
700  persons  by  their  first  name 
after  meeting  them  for  the  first 
time . . .  The  book  contains  the 
secret  on  how  to  be  a  good  re¬ 
memberer  ...  If  you’re  having 
trouble  remembering  a  phone 
number  or  an  anniversary  give 
this  book  a  try.  It  could  make 
you  happy,  successful,  rich. 

ever,  the  book  costs  you  only 
$3.98 !  And  I  want  you  to  try  this 
book— in  your  oum  home  — en¬ 
tirely  at  my  risk!  Here’s  how! 

First,  try  for  yourself  the  ex¬ 
periment  1  have  described  in  this 
article!  See  for  yourself  the 
almost-unbelievable  results  in 
the  very  first  evening  alone!  And 
then,  continue  to  use  the  book 
for  an  additional  week!  In  this 
very  first  week  alone,  if  this 
amazing  book  doesn’t  do  every¬ 
thing  I  say  ...  if  it  doesn’t  give 
you  a  file-cabinet  memory  —  no 
matter  what  your  age  —  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  poor  you  may  think  your 
memory  is  today  —  then  simply 
return  the  book  for  every  cent 
of  your  money  back! 

You  have  nothing  to  lose!  Act 
TODAY! 


- "MAIL  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAYI - 

MEMORY  RESEARCH  CORP.  Dept.  AE-45 
114  EAST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Yes,  I  want  to  try  a  copy  of  Harry  Lorayne's  amazing  new 
book  HOW  TO  DEVELOP  A  SUPER-POWER  MEMORY  -  entirely 
at  your  risk.  I  will  pay  postman  only  $3.98  plus  low  C.O.D.  charges. 

I  will  use  ^s  book  for  a  full  ten  days  at  your  risk.  If  I  am  not  com¬ 
pletely  delighted  ...  if  this  book  does  not  do  everything  you  say, 

I  will  simply  reluni  it  for  every  cent  of  my  money  back. 


Name. 


Address. 


Clly- 


.Zone. 


..Stale. 


□  CHECK.  HERE  AND  SAVE  MORE!  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  and  we  pay  all  postage  and  handling  charges.  You  save  as  much 
as  $.67!  Same  money-back  guarantee,  of  course! 

©  Copyright  by  Memory  Research  Corp.,  I9S7 
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SPRING  IS  HERE! 


WHY  WASTE  VALUABLE 
TIME  ON  CHORES  WHEN 
THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  TO 
BE  DONE? 


IT'S  TIME  TO 
INSTALL  YOUR 


B— 9 


BARH  CLEANER 


Just  flick  a  switch  and  Buddy  Badger 
will  have  your  barn  clean  before  you 
know  it.  He  is  a  hired  man  you  can  al¬ 
ways  depend  on  and  he  works  for  only 
pennies  a  day. 

NO  LOAD  IS  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE  NEW 
BADGER  CHAIN.  Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  new  chain  and  why  a 
BADGER  will  really  solve  your  barn 
cleaning  problems.  Our  BADGER  SPE¬ 
CIALISTS  will  be  glad  to  help  you  replan 
your  old  barn  or  lay  out  your  new 
barn.  They  will  also  show  you  how  to 
solve  your  feeding  problems  with 
BADGER  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  BADGER 
BUNK  FEEDERS. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 

Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Bunk  Feeders  □  Student  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


MILKINO 


teats 


SCAB 


teats 


[bruised 


teat^ 


This 


I2-W3y 

3Ction 

keeps- teat  OPEN 
.speeds  HEALING 


'Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
_  natural  milking  and  normal 

healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHAfi  ICAULY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALt-Y — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action— directly 

‘  ■  trouble. 

t  dru^  and  farm  stores 
or  wri te : 


H.W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pks.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Or  Maillol^ 


CASTRATE  AND  DOCK 

this  modern  BLOODLESS  way 


Elastic  ring:  method.  One  man»  any 
weather.  For  castrating  or  docking 
LAMBS,  castrating  CALVES,  dehorn¬ 
ing.  Time-tested,  original 


ELA 


ST^ 


0 


^  T  M.  KEG 
pat.  t.m. 


At  Dealers  or  $12.50  postpaid.  RINGS 
extra:  50,  $1:  100,  $1.80:  500,  $7. 
Use  only  genuine  Elastrator  rings 
with  yellow  mark. 


RUPTURE  RELIEF 


GUARANTEED! 


RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Web’s  patented  design — based 
on  principles  of  natural  support 
—has  brought  relief  to  thousands. 
Satisfaction  —  or  purchase  price 
refunded.  Write  for  free  book! 
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Goal  in  Green  Pastures  Program: 

^^Looking  Ahead  to  Get  Ahead 


55 


WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dapf.R-45  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


New  England  dairymen  can  make 
a  good  living  on  their  hill  and  valley 
farms,  and  they  are  doing  just  that 
despite  the  complaint  sometirnes 
heard  that  “agriculture  is  going 
downhill  in  the  area.”  Judges  who 
bucked  snowdrifts  to  visit  18  farms 
competing  in  the  annual  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  forage  and  management  con¬ 
test  recently  (see  page  16  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Mar.  15)  re¬ 
turned  home  convinced  that  dairy¬ 
ing  still  holds  plenty  of  promise  in 
all  the  six  New  England  States. 
Forage  production  and  storage,  barn 
feeding  methods  and  management 
came  under  their  scrutiny  in  the 
1958  winter  program  replacing  the 
traditional  spring-summer  event  car¬ 
ried  on  in  New  England  for  the  past 
10  years.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
quality  and  quantity  of  forage  dur¬ 
ing  the  barn  season. 


Better  Cow  Quality  and  Feed  Quality 
Since  World  War  II 


Harry  Mitiguy,  chairman  of  the 
general  Green  Pastures  committee, 
reports  that  the  group  was  impressed 
by  the  progress  being  made  not  only 
on  large  but  on  small  New  England 
dairy  farms.  Milkmaking  is  not  being 
done  by  farmers  in  any  rut,  he  de¬ 
clares,  and  dairymen  in  all  of  the 
States  are  “looking  ahead  to  get 
ahead.”  While  northern  dairymen 
were  feeding  good  quality  forage 
which  they  produced  themselves, 
those  in  areas  short  of  moisture  last 
Summer  were  using  hominy,  bran, 
and  citrus  and  beet  pulp  to  piece 
out  slim  roughage  supplies.  There 
is  much  current  stress  on  utilization 
of  the  feeds  that  will  really  increase 
milk  production;  a  number  of  herds 
average  over  500  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  yearly.  Cowmen  are  realizing 
that  their  animals  are  their  factories, 
according  to  Mitiguy,  and  they  are 
giving  more  attention  to  barn  clean¬ 
liness  and  to  additional  space  for 
milking  cows’  comfort.  Looking  at 
herd  averages,  the  judges  noted  that 
since  World  War  II  cow  quality  has 
been  steadily  rising;  so  has  feed. 
One  contestant  produced  400,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  man  last  year. 
Yet  high  production  per  man  was 
not  always  found  with  high  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow.  To  beat  the  weather, 
dairymen  are  relying  on  hay  condi¬ 
tioners  to  speed  harvest.  Some  herds 
were  being  fed  six  and  seven  times 


times  a  day  in  the  barn.  Roughage 
feeding  varied  from  80  per  cent  si¬ 
lage  to  almost  100  per  cent  hay.  Dairy 
diets  were  quite  varied;  potatoes, 
sorghum  and  even  millet  hay  were 
being  fed  on  farms  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  general,  Mitiguy  observes, 
dairymen  are  doing  a  top-flight  job 
of  adapting  crops  speciflcally  to  the 
land  they  have  and  to  their  overall 
operations. 

On  the  rougher  side,  the  judges  ob¬ 
served  a  lot  of  wet  silage.  Some  of 
it  had  been  harvested  by  direct  cut¬ 
ting,  and  little  or  no  preservative 
was  used.  In  some  unsealed  silos, 
there  was  considerable  spoilage,  too. 
There  was  also  observed  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  dairymen  to  underfeed 
high-producing  cows  while  overfeed¬ 
ing  the  poorer  producers.  Several 
of  the  New  England  Green  Pastures 
contestants  are  striving  to  accumu¬ 
late  enough  capital  to  enlarge  to  a 
point  where  they  can  take  on  another 
man.  Caring  now  for  large  numbers 
of  cows  themselves,  they  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  their  flnancial  position  before 
increasing  labor  costs.  While  invest¬ 
ment  in  machinery  was  found  to  have 
increased  tremendously  during  the 
past  10  years  and  high-producing 
farms  were  making  good  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  aids,  farms  making  less  milk 
per  man  may  experience  difficulty  in 
paying  for  all  modern  equipment. 


How  the  Winners  Did  It 


Top  quality  forage  and  high  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  and  man  made 
Donald  E.  Lewis,  Woodstock,  Windsor 
Co.  Vt.,  the  New  England  champion. 
Lewis’  29  milking  Jerseys  averaged 
13,274  pounds  of  four-per-cent-milk- 
equivalent  and  589  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  last  year.  He  supported  them  on 
50  acres  of  crops,  and  his  young 
stock  on  another  50.  Harvesting  5,000 
40-pound  bales  of  leafy  green  hay,  he 
also  put  in  88  tons  of  corn  and  56 
tons  of  grass  for  silage.  Lewis  took 
over  management  of  the  farm  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  after  release  from  the 
armed  services;  he  rents  it. 

Francis  E.  Plumb,  second-place 
winner,  moved  from  Vei’mont  to  Wal¬ 
pole,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.,  four  years 
ago.  Milking  49  animals,  half  of  which 
are  Holsteins,  he  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11,352  pounds  of  milk  and  448 
pounds  of  butterfat  last  year.  The 
herd  now  numbers  60  milkers.  Plumb 
harvested  595  tons  of  corn  silage 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  H -7,  151  Mission  St.,  San  Froncisco,  Colit. 


New  England  Winter  Pastures”  Score  Card 


Points 


1. 


QUAlirr  OP  FORAGE  --  -  ---■ 

A.  Cutting  dates  (first  crop) 

begin  _ 90%  cut 
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end 


B.  Hay I  -  leafy,  fine,  green  color,  palatable,  good  odor,  free  of  weeds, 

early  cut. 

C.  Grass  silage;  -  desirable  odor,  moisture,  green  color,  palatatlUty, 

acidity,  and  freedom  from  spoilage. 

D.  Com  silages  -  desirable  maturity,  freedom  from  spoilage. 


2. 


QUANTITY  OF  FORAGE 
(No.  acre3_ 


10 


A.  Produced  (tons)  hay  1st  orop_ 

B.  Purchased  (tons)  hay_ 

C.  Sold  (tons)  hay _ 


5  No.  animal  units_ 


Breed 


aftermath 

silage 


silage_ 


HARVESTING  AND  STORAGE  -  - 
A.  Methods 

hays  -  %  field  cured_ 
conditioner 


20 


%  mow  cured 


%  crop  damaged  by  rain_ 


’ %  heat  cured 


silage;  -  indirect  or  direct  cut 
presenratives  kind_ 


asnount 


wiltin^ 


proper  packing 


B.  Storages 


and  sealingj  %  of  crop  as  grass  silage__^ _ _  _ 

well  located  for  ease  of  filling  and  feeding;  adequate}  economical} 


offering  opportunity  to  feed  various  qualities  of  hay  separately} 
minimum  loss  of  feed  nutrients  in  silage, 

C.  Machinery;  -  types  (adequate)  investment  (sound) 


h. 


UTILIZATION - - - 

A.  Quantity  of  feed  used 

Pounds  of  hay  equivalent  now  being  fed  per  day  per  100  pounds 
liveweight 
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Pounds  grain  fed  per  cow  per  day 


t -  -  -  .T  .,111  II  — 

Pounds  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day_ 


Pounds  by-product  feeds  or  hay  replacement  fed  per  oow_ 
Grain  milk  ratio 


B.  Preventing  slunp  in  fall  milk  production 

0,  Adjusting  protein  in  concentrates  to  protein  of  forages 

D.  Condition  and  comfort  of  animals  „  ^ 

E.  Making  best  use  of'  excellent  forage;  frequency  of  feeding 


ECONOMIC  MEASURES  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

A,  Availability  of  records 

B,  hi  milk  equiv,  produced  per  cow  and  per  man__ 

C,  Efficient  use  of  buildings  and  equipment 
B,  Efficient  use  of  manure,  lime,  fertilizer 


15 


_per  year_ 


TOTAL 


100 


BEST 
for  GRASS 
or  CORN 


UNADILLA 


WOOD  SILOS 

Tests  prove  the  wood 
Unadilla  unexcelled  for 
grass  silage.  Factory-creo-i 
soted  white  pine  or  spruce 
staves  are  lock-doweled  for 
maximum  stress-resistance. 
Holds  heavier  grass  loads; 
defies  the  years.  Acid-proof 
wood  protects  valuable  juices, 
curbs  drying  and  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  nutrients.  Economical — 
costs  less  to  erect,  less  to  main- 
tain!  More  convenient,  too, 
with  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder,  and  contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfronH:.  Your 
best  silo  buy  is  wood ;  your  best 
wood  buy  is  Unadilla. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C-418,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 


To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 


UNA-LINER 


(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 
Write  for  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  C-418.  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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DIGS 
DOWN  FAST, 
through 


■uij-k., 


stony  ground 


Seven  coral  rockUf 


•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 
1  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  entire  unit 

^  Shear  Pin — Above’ 
Ground 

♦  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


FREE 

CATTLE 

WEIGHT 

TAPE! 


ROPER  mfg.  co. 


ZANESVILLE,  OHIO^ 


SUPER'*  SAW 


only 

$2,75  ppd- 


At  last  the  ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  bees  anj 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limos 
pine  trees.  Also  excelient  for  cutting  frozen  nieai 
Finest  materials— takes  lots  of  punishment— teetn  cu 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  •'"’8  !' 
you  can  keep  It  away  from  your  wife.  To  oraer,  a 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  > 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 


WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belthertown.MoH. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
i's  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  HP  for  up 

to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlet:  a/V'  outlet.  Coup¬ 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I 'A"  inlet; 

I  "outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  - 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  HeoK  Guara 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jer*" 


EVERGREEN  HEDGE 

AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE 

Sturdy  3*yr.  seedlings  6  to 
8  in.  hign.  Makes  100  ft. 

Beautiful  Hedge.  Postpaid. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 
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from  40  acres  for  storage  in  both 
tower  and  trench  silos.  He  got  in 
180  tons  of  hay,  135  of  it  alfalfa, 
starting  to  cut  on  May  28. 

The  third-place  J.  A.  and  A.  J. 
Malnati  farm  in  Ashley  Falls,  Berk¬ 
shire  Co.,  Mass.,  was  selected  for  its 
careful,  large-scale  operation.  Last 
year  103  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  12,746  pounds 
of  milk  and  509  pounds  of  fat;  pro¬ 
duction  totalled  1.3  million  pounds 
of  milk.  The  Malnati’s,  father  and 
son,  put  up  1,100  tons  of  grass  and 
sorghum  silage.  The  Green  Pastures 
judges  praised  them  for  efficient 
management,  quality  forage,  milk 
productivity  and  fine  animal  con¬ 
dition. 

Winners  in  the  other  tStates 
placed  in  the  following  New  Eng¬ 
land  order:  Rich-Wal  Farms,  Exeter, 
Washington  Co.,  R.  I.  —  it  is  operated 
by  Richard  Lawson  and  Walter  Der- 
jue;  Leon  and  Michael  Szajda,  Le¬ 
banon,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.;  and 
Chester  Johnson,  Kittery,  York  Co., 
Me.  Other  winners  were:  Aldo  Pan- 


ceira.  Westerly,  and  Robert  G. 
Swanson,  No.  Kingston,  R.  I.;  Kaye 
Andrus,  Ashford,  and  Gwyn  Cereg 
Farm,  Abington,  Conn.;  C.  M.  Gunn 
and  Sons,  Sunderland,  and  Manuel 
Bettencourt  and  Sons,  Westport, 
Mass.;  David  Bechok,  Claremont,  and 
Walter  and  Mabel  Franklin,  Dover, 
N.  H.;  Charles  Howe,  Tunbridge,  and 
Hiltunen  and  Palmer,  Bridport,  Vt.; 
and  Alvin  Lindsay  and  Sons,  Carroll, 
and  Robert  Hill,  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

The  judging  team  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  agricultural  professors  was: 
J.  D.  Dodds,  Rhode  Island  extension 
dairyman,  chairman;  Hugh  C.  Briggs 
Jr.,  Turner,  Me.,  dairyman;  Fenwick 
Estey,  Bristol,  Vt.,  dairy  farmer; 
Clarence  Parsons,  Massachusetts  ex¬ 
tension  dairyman;  Kenneth  Kinerson, 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  dairyman;  and 
George  Ecker,  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  farm  management  specialist. 
Accompanying  the  group  were  Harry 
Mitiguy  and  also  Samuel  Foster  and 
Kenneth  Boyden  of  the  Springfield 
Federal  Land  Bank.  The  judges 
talked  with  each  farmer  about  man¬ 


agement  practices,  they  looked  over 
farm  records,  examined  quantity  and 
quality  of  forage,  feeding  and  stor¬ 
age.  The  use  of  available  I’esources, 
amount  of  machinery  in  relation  to 
farm  size  and  set-up  and  production 
were  also  considered.  The  18  top 
Green  Pastures  contestants  will  be 
honored  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
next  September  when  governors  of 
the  New  England  States  will  present 
them  with  trophies. 


The  "Real  Price"  of  Milk 

The  real  price  of  a  quart  of  milk 
is  represented  not  by  the  number  of 
cents  required  to  pay  for  it — but  by 
the  amount  of  work  that  the  consum¬ 
er  has  to  do  to  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  it.  In  these  terms,  the  “real” 
price  of  milk  continued  to  decline 
in  1957. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  has  data  going  back  to  1890  on 
the  price  of  milk,  and  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minutes  of  factory  work  re¬ 


quired  to  earn  the  price  of  a  quart 
of  milk  on  the  basis  of  factory  work¬ 
ers’  average  hourly  earnings.  The 
data  are  shown  for  various  years 
from  1890  to  the  present  in  the  tabu¬ 
lation  below. 

Minutes-  of 
Average  price  factory  work 
per  quart  required  to  earn 
of  home-delivered  price  of  1  qt. 

milk  of  milk 


1890 . 

1914 . 

1929 . 

1947 . 

1953 . 

1957 . 

26  min. 
24  min. 
15  min. 
10  min. 
8  min. 
7  min. 


—  ‘Milk  Facts  — 1958  Edition”  — 
Milk  Industry  Foundation. 


Johne's  Disease  Can  Be 

Costly  to  Cattlemen 

Slow  and  easy-going  Johne’s  dis¬ 
ease  can  cost  a  cattleman  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money.  In  a  naturally  in¬ 
fected  167-head  Guernsey  herd,  of  18 
animals  culled  during  the  year  seven 
were  eliminated  because  of  Johne’s 
disease.  These  would  have  been 
worth  $217  apiece  for  dairy  use;  their 
carcasses  brought  a  total  of  $211. 
Shortening  the  seven  cows’  lactations 
by  six  months,  too,  the  disease  caused 
a  milk-production  loss  of  $1,050. 
Furthermore,  15  heifers  had  to  be 
beefed.  Valued  at  only  $100  a  head — 
vs,  $217  for  breeding — they  lost 
$1,749.  So  the  year’s  bill  for  Johne’s 
disease  totalled  $4,105  in  this  big 
herd. 

Caused  by  a  bacteria  quite  similar 
to  that  of  tuberculosis,  Johne’s  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  found  in  every  State. 


SIX  100,000 
LIFETIME  RECORDS 
on  WIRTHMORE 


Ode  to  Farm  Vermin 

Congratulation, 

Felicitation, 

In  your  efforts  to  control  farm  vermin 
By  way  of  legislation. 

Pennsylvania  m.  d.  a. 


Veterinarians  think  it  is  increasing, 
that  there  are  far  fewer  diagnoses 
than  cases.  The  disease  can  also  cause 
unthriftiness  and  scouring;  infected 
animals  may  waste  away.  Droppings 
of  infected  cattle  carry  the  bacillus, 
which  may  live  outside  the  body  a 
year  or  more;  an  animal  may  bear 
the  organism  for  years  without  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  infection. 

Johne’s  disease  is  hard  to  deal 
with;  there  is  no  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment.  Slaughter,  sanitation  and  rais¬ 
ing  calves  on  clean  ground  do  aid  in 
control.  But  vaccines  cause  animals 
to  react  to  the  johnin  test  and  also 
to  the  tuberculosis  test;  they  inter¬ 
im®  with  diagnosis.  Nor  can  Johne’s 
disease  be  established  in  small 
laboratory  animals;  the  organism  is 
hard  to  isolate  and  grow  in  artificial 
niediums.  Most  frustrating  of  all,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  that  there  is  no  ab¬ 
solutely  dependable  test.  To  over¬ 
come  the  latter,  the  USDA  is  testing 
cattle  with  the  standard  johnin  test 
every  three  months — an  injection  of 
pacterial  culture  produces  a  swelling 
ju  reactors,  and  it  is  simultaneously 
taking  blood  samples  to  find  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  blood  test.  Intestines  of 
slaughtered  animals  are  examined 
Microscopically  for  germs  of  Johne’s 
disease. 

J'hus,  while  the  insidious  disease 
takes  its  toll  in  lower  production, 
poorer  health  and  premature  deaths 
df  American  cattle,  research  is  in 
Quest  of  tests  and  treatments  that 
Will  stay  its  expensive  effects. 

April  5,  1938 


Part  of  Harry  Surabian’s  Malden  Brook  Farm 
herd  which  now  consists  of  50  head.  The  herd  is 
100%  home  raised  —  Mr.  Surabian  hasn’t  bought 
a  female  in  over  20  years. 


Harry  Surabian,  owner  of  Malden  Brook 
Farm,  West  Boylston,  Mass,  has  been  feed¬ 
ing  Wirthmore  for  over  thirty  years.  His 
registered  Ayrshires  have  been  on  herd  test 
for  twenty  years  and  classified  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

He  has  been  awarded  the  “Constructive 
Breeder  Award”  for  16  consecutive  years 


and  is  the  only  member  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Association  to  be  so  honored. 

Mr,  Surabian  was  one  of  the  first  men  to 
feed  Wirthmore  14%  Fitting  Feed  as  the 
complete  grain  feed  for  his  entire  herd. 

During  this  time  his  herd  has  made  six 
100,000  lifetime  records  —  ON  WIRTH¬ 
MORE  DAIRY  FEEDS! 
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Surplus  Twist 

DRILLS  A 


«M 

to 


LO 


^  CM  ^ 

<0  oo  CO  «• 


^  i>»  CO  m  «» 


GENUINE,  Ht-GRADE,  CARBON  TOOL  STEEL  HARDENED,  BRAND-NEW 

Less  Than  5^  Each 

FOR  HAND  OR  ELECTRIC  DRILL: 
Hobbyists!  Homeowners!  Carpenters! 
Here’s  a  terrific  opportunity  to  get  41 
brand-new,  carbon  tool-steel  twist 
drills  for  less  than  5  cents  each! 
Sells  for  up  to  $6  in  stores  .  .  .  but  all 
41  yours  for  only  $2  on  this  unusual 
offer.  You  get  about  5  each  of  all 
most-used  sizes  from  needle-sized  1/16" 
up  to  and  including  li".  Used  with  hand  or 
electric  drills.  Tempered  cutting  edges  easily 
bite  through  steel,  aluminum,  iron,  wood  or 
plastic.  Each  drill  hardened  and  designed  to  give 
many  drillings.  Precision  made!  Imported  from  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  To  insure  getting  via  return  mail  order  today! 
^  Money  back  if  not  convinced  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  drill 
values  ever.  Rush  $2  for  each  set  ordered  and  we  pay  postage.  If 
C.  0.  D.  you  pay  postage. 

•  —  —  —  —  —  -  —  -  —  —  -'  —  —  “  —  “  —  —  —  —  "  —  —  —  •"  —  —  I 

I  Scott-Mitchell  House,  Inc.  I 

I  611  BROADWAY,  DEPT.  7504,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y.  | 


M  ourself  ^  and  SAVE! 


MOULDING,  PLANING, 
EDGING,  SANDING. 
JOINTING 

Oa  die  m/a 


miHiKim 


Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brushcutter  is  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4"  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rovvco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 
real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
—  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Gross 

Trimming 

attachment 


ROWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

88  EMERALD  STREET 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  subsidiary  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc. 
CSTABIISHED  187) 


*Please  send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 


Name. 


Street  &  No.. 
City  &  State- 


PUMP  WATER  DRY 


SAVE  MONEY 
SUCT-DRI 
,  Only  $2.75 

■:  Without  electricity  or 
novlng  parte  this  suction 
I  drainer  pumpa  330  gallons 
I  of  water  per  hour  from 
flooded  cellars,  pools, 
IPIHy  -  trenches,  ditches,  washing 
\ niachlnoB.  Just  attach  with 
•  ffsrden  hose  to  any 
^  ^  ^  ^  screw-type  faucet,  attach 

another  section  of  hose  to  the  dtscharsu  end,  turn  on 
^e  water  and  It  aroes  to  work.  Mall  your  order  today! 

MddfDfd  Prod.  Ino.,  Box  39,  Bethpavd,  N.Y.,  Dept,  pn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hand-feed  De¬ 
luxe  Bench 
Model  (as 
shown)  I2"x  8" 
Bed  H  eavy  cast 
precision  ground.  Ship¬ 
ping  wt.  95  lbs. 

Here  is  the  iow<ost,  hand-feed  bench  model  Mouldet-PUner  you 
have  been  waiting  for!  Especially  designed  for  the  home  workshop, 
hobbyist  or  specialty  woodworking  shop,  this  tugged  machine  pro- 
-duces  6ne  finishes  in  equal  stock  capacities  as  larger,  mote  expen¬ 
sive  models.  Selected  moulding  patterns  can  be  produced  in  width* 
up  to  5%".  Planing  capacity  4"x6"  or  11"  wide  on  second  pass. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

of  Complot*  Information 

EASTMAN  FOUNDRY 

A  ‘THrutUne  (^„ 

113  Fair  Street,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Division  of  Herbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Est.  1912 

Established  dealers  wanted  for  our 
complete  line  of  manual  and 
power  feed  models. 


FREE  DELIVERY 

FIRESTONE 

Special  Lowest 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car.  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Champion 
Open  Center 


LIFE 


time 


HANDY  SANDER 

$2.00  Postpaid 

Guaranteed 
To  Last  A  Lifetime 
Amazing  New  Sander 
with  Surfaces  that 
can’t  wear  out. 


Complete  with  Birch  Block  and  two 
Tungsten  Carbide  Sanding  Surfaces, 
coarse  and  fine.  Harder  than  steel. 
Use  on  anything  except  metal.  Faster 
than  sandpaper,  smoother  than  sand 
paper  with  less  effort.  Easily  cleaned 
or  brushed. 

JOHN  SURREY  Ltd. 

11  W.  32  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Dept.  R-1 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c, 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  WORK 

Sy  8.  R.  SOMMFRS 


Gravel  in  Well  Bottom  which  contains  several  volatile  ma- 

j  terials.  They  are  vaporized  as  the 
We  are  building  a  new  home  and  ^qq^j  burns  and  are  carried  off  in  the 

have  a  dug  well  in  the  cellar.  We  of  smoke.  If  the  chimney  tem- 

have  pumped  this  out  several  times  perature  is  sufficiently  cool  to  cause 
and  tried  to  get  the  sand  and  gravel  these  vapors  to  condense,  there  will 
out  of  the  bottom  so  as  to  have  a  course  be  free  water  collecting  in 
deeper  reservoir  and  place  a  smaller  chimney. 

tile  inside*  But  the  wstei*  comes  in  so  rpTnpHv  vnii  TniETht  trv 

fast  and  all  around  that  it  just  sweeps  opg^  ^he  drafts  slightly^  and  per- 
the  sand  and  gravel  ahead  of  it.  This  jjjore  heat  to  move  up  the  chim- 
builds  up  so  that  only  a  little  water  ^ey.  Another,  and  more  complicated, 
is  above  it.  Someone  told  us  to  use  g^-gp  ^g  enclose  the  blocks  of  the 
peat  moss.  How  could  that  be  kept  in  chimney  with  a  veneer  and  in  turn 
place,  or  do  you  have  a  better  sug-  belp  the  volatile  residue  of  combus- 

gestion?  R.  c.  liQjj  pagg  gfj  a  vapor  rather  than 

Try  removing  all  of  the  sand  and  condense, 
gravel  and  then  place  IVa  to  2  inches  _ 


crushed  stone  topped  by  several  in¬ 
ches  more  of  small  crushed  stone. 

I  had  a  well  dug  by  hand  and 
shortly  after  the  well  was  tiled  and 
enclosed  sand  appeared  in  the  water. 
I  have  not  been  at  this  place  for 
several  years,  but  last  Summer  I 
found  the  same  condition  exists. 
There  appears  to  be  about  a  foot  of 
water  in  a  good-sized  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  tile  about  20  feet  down. 
The  tile  is  not  large  enough  to  al¬ 
low  a  man  to  go  down  and  clean  out 
the  well.  I  was  told  I  could  over¬ 
come  this  condition  by  using  a  sand 
pump.  Some  people  who  have  used 
wells  for  a  lifetime  have  never  heard 
of  this. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  you  know  any¬ 
thing  of  these  machines?  g.  m. 

New  York 

A  sand  pump  is  a  vacuum  type 
pump  removing  the  drill  cuttings 
during  the  drilling  of  a  well.  It  would 
not  be  appropriate  equipment  for 
your  problem.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  you  can  solve  your  problem  by 
first  pumping  the  well  down  to  a 
level  where  the  pump  is  drawing  the 
water  out  as  fast  as  it  comes  into 
the  well.  Then  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  well  with  several  inches  of  fine 
crushed  stone. 


Pump  and  Pipe  Sixes  for 
Spring  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  spring  450  feet  from  my 
house;  there  is  about  an  eight-foot 
drop  from  the  house.  What  size  pump 
and  what  size  pipe  would  I  need  to 
furnish  us  with  an  adequate  water 
supply?  F.  c. 

You  ought  to  use  a  pipe  at  least 
three-quarter-inch  inside  diameter — 
either  copper  or  plastic.  Considering 
the  length  of  run  involved,  a  one- 
inch  line  would  be  more  appropriate. 

The  pump  capacity  will  depend  on 
the  water  needs  of  the  household 
and  also  on  the  extent  of  the  water 
supply.  For  example,  the  average 
size  family  requirements  indicate  a 
pump  capacity  of  500  gallons  per 
hour  with  a  tank  capacity  of  at  least 
40  gallons.  Consult  a  reliable  plumb¬ 
ing  supply  house  and  explain  your 
needs.  If  the  water  supply  involves 
livestock,  you  should  inform  your 
dealer  of  the  kinds  and  numbers  of 
livestock  you  have. 

Condensation  in  Cinder 
Block  Chimney 

We  built  a  new  cinder  block  chim¬ 
ney  and  put  a  furnace  in  the  cellar. 
It  heats  good  and  holds  fire  well. 
But  the  clean-out  in  the  bottom  fills 
up  with  water,  I  mean  sweat,  from 
the  cinder  blocks.  We  know  it  isn’t 
rain  as  it  sweats  and  runs  down  when 
it  doesn’t  rain  and  we’ve  been  burn¬ 
ing  seasoned  wood.  What  can  we  do 
to  avoid  it?  When  it  gets  full,  the 
water  backs  and  runs  down  the  pipe 
in  the  cellar  and  drips  all  over.  We 
think  the  tile  blocks  don’t  get  warm 
or  hot  enough  to  keep  them  dry. 

New  York  mr.  and  mrs.  r.  r. 

You  are  correct  in  your  assumption 
that  the  chimney  temperature  is  too 
low  and  is  a  cause  of  the  condensa¬ 
tion.  Another  source  of  moisture  is 
the  fact  that  you  are  burning  wood 


To  Insulate  Studding 

We  live  in  our  basement  founda¬ 
tion  and  recently  had  the  shell  erec¬ 
ted  for  our  home  which  consists  of 
2x4  studding,  half-inch  insulating 
board,  aluminum  foil  and  aluminum 
siding.  Now  we  are  wondering  if  it 
would  be  advisable  to  put  insulation 
in  between  the  studding.  There  is 
about  3%  inches  of  air  space  and  we 
had  thought  of  using  2-inch  rock  wool 
batts.  Would  that  be  advisable? 

Also,  we  have  to  build  our  chimney 
up  and  we  have  a  hip  roof  and  are 
wondering  if  the  chimney  should  be 
higher  than  the  peak  of  the  roof.  We 
are  heating  with  a  gas-fired  hot  water 
furnace.  r.  a. 

Applying  aluminum  foil  over  the 
sheathing  board  is  not  considered 
good  practice.  Aluminum  foil  is  a  vap¬ 
or  seal.  Vapor  seals  should  be  placed 
on  the  warm  side  of  the  studding; 
otherwise,  the  moisture  vapor  that 
passes  into  the  colder  temperature  of 
the  stud  spaces  is  blocked  by  the 
vapor  barrier  and  condenses,  i.e., 
changes  from  a  gas  to  free  water.  If 
the  vapor  seal  is  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  stud  spaces,  condensation  is  pre¬ 
vented. 

To  insulate  the  stud  spaces,  install 
full-thick  batts  (31/2  inches)  with  a 
vapor  seal  paper  on  the  warm  side. 
Be  careful  to  avoid  any  openings  in 
the  vapor  seal,  particularly  around 
electrical  outlets. 

A  chimney  works  more  efficiently 
if  it  extends  at  least  two  feet  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof. 


No  Leaks  in  Roll  Roofing 

A  reader  of  this  Farm  Work  Shop 
column  who  has  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  with  leaks  at  the  seams  of  roll 
roofing  states  he  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  applying  trowel  grade  roofing 
cement  over  the  seams  in  strips  four 
to  five  inches  wide.  Imbed  in  the 
cement  strips  of  burlap  about  three 
inches  wide  and  cover  with  a  seccind 
layer  of  roofing  cement,  feathering 
out  the  edges.  The  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  roll  roofing  due 
to  extreme  temperature  changes 
causes  holes  to  open  around  the  nails 
and  usually  loosens  some  of  the 
nails. 


SETTfR  TO  BE  SAFE 


Though  knives  are  useful, 

If  they’re  left  around 
A  more  dangerous  hazard 
Cannot  be  found. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Self  Cure  for  Mastitis 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 

pitcher  or  Mason  jars,  one  ounce  of 
capacity  for  each  animal  to  be 
treated,  counting  heifers  to  freshen; 
sheets  to  record  condition  of  all  quar¬ 
ters  now  and  for  future  tests;  bovine 
mixed  Bacterin  No.  2  in  herds  of  less 
than  perhaps  a  dozen  infected  quar¬ 
ters.  There  may  not  be  enough 
quarters  yielding  really  potent  milk, 
and  10  cc  of  the  bacterin  is  then  re¬ 
quired  for  each  cow'.  While  the  bac¬ 
terin  does  not  keep  long,  dealers 
usually  list  vials  of  only  60  and  25 
cc.  So  rather  than  leave  some  urn 
used,  we  give  an  overdosage,  harm¬ 
less  anyway,  and  perhaps  with  oc¬ 
casional  benefit. 

Test  each  quarter  of  each  cow  now 
milking,  using  the  first  stream  of 
milk  on  the  brom-thymol  cards;  later 
streams  are  not  as  accurate.  This  is 
not  a  precise  test,  so  skip  any  occa¬ 
sional  bad  quarter  detected  by  strip 
cup  or  other  knowledge  and  so  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  milk  collection.  Put 
the  cards,  with  their  wet  corners 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
cows  named  on  clean  paper  towels. 
Stable  dirt  and  whitewash,  both  al¬ 
kaline,  will  make  false  reactions.  In 
about  five  minutes,  hold  to  the  light 
and  read.  Any  green  indicates  some 
infection.  Golden-cream  color,  found 
mostly  in  heifers,  reveals  udders  not 
yet  infected.  With  stockyard  wax  or 
carpenters*  chalk,  signify  on  the 
cows’  flanks  the  infected  quarters. 

Making  the  Mastitis  Inoculant 

Take  milk  from  the  marked  quar¬ 
ters  into  the  formula  pitcher  or  Ma¬ 
son  jar,  planning  to  have  enough 
infected  milk  to  provide  an  ounce 
for  each  cow — including  upcoming 
two-year-olds  —  with  a  few  ounces 
“for  the  pitcher”,  i.e.,  allowing  for 
dregs  and  perhaps  wastage.  Add  a 
standard  teaspoon  of  the  brilliant 
green  solution  to  each  four  ounces 
of  milk  thus  gathered,  stir  well  and 
allow  to  stand  for  at  least  30  minutes 
before  starting  treatment.  There  is 
room  here  for  experiment.  We  have 
been  so  pleased  with  results,  and 
so  fearful  of  departure,  that  we  have 
not  experimented  much  on  the  time. 
However,  increasing  the  30  minutes 
a  bit  or  adding  more  of  the  chemi¬ 


cal  might  further  subdue  the  infec¬ 
tive  organisms  without  damaging  the 
immune  bodies.  Thus,  there  would  be 
a  lessening  of  the  incidence  of  the 
occasional  bothersome,  although  be¬ 
nign,  soreness  and  pus  at  place  of 
injection.  If  using  it,  draw  10  cc  of 
the  commercial  No.  2  mixed  bovine 
bacterin  into  the  syringe,  holding  the 
bottle  downward  on  the  arm  and 
pushing  a  syringeful  of  air  into 
the  bottle  to  create  helpful  pressure 
for  withdrawal.  If  the  syringe  plung¬ 
er  is  loose,  snug  it  up  by  pushing  to 
bottom  of  barrel  and  turning  the 
handle  to  the  right.  Fill  the  rest  of 
its  capacity  with  the  30  cc  of  treated 
milk.  Inject  in  two,  or  better  three 
or  four,  places  underneath  the  skin 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  in  front  of 
the  shoulder.  Scattered  small  doses 
may  reduce  incidence  of  possible 
swellings;  rub  injections  to  aid  ab¬ 
sorption.  In  about  10  days,  open  oc¬ 
casional  infected  lumps  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  press  out;  there  may,  of 
course,  not  be  any.  Some  cows  are  a 
bit  dopey  for  a  day  or  so,  as  they 
are  with  any  vaccination. 

Common  baking  soda  should  be 
fed  beginning  a  week  or  so  before 
treatment  and  continuing  afterward 
for  about  a  month  in  amounts  up 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  twice  a  day. 
Some  dairymen  put  two  pounds  in 
each  hundredweight  of  ground  feed, 
reinforcing  nature’s  alkaline  udder 
defenses. 

Vaccination  may  be  repeated  in 
two  weeks,  but  we  seldom  needed 
to  do  so.  The  occasional  quarter  re¬ 
sponding  poorly  is  thereafter  best 
treated  with  20  to  40  cc  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  using  a  teat-tube  needle  on 
the  same  40-cc  syringe:  sulfanilamide 
powder,  12  ounces;  sulfathiazole 
powder,  12  ounces;  common  soda,  12 
ounces;  iodized  oil  to  fill  a  wide- 
mouth  gallon  jug.  The  iodized  oil  is 
made  by  adding  a  teaspoon  of  com¬ 
mon  iodine  crystals  from  any  drug 
store  to  a  gallon  of  white  mineral 
oil  such  as  that  for  household  and 
laxative  purposes,  leaving  near  heat 
for  a  few  days,  as  by  a  radiator,  over 
a  register  or  by  a  furnace,  with  oc¬ 
casional  shaking.  The  sulfas  are  run 
through  a  flour  sifter.  The  mixture 
must  be  shaken  well  each  time  used. 
Use  20  to  40  cc  in  each  quarter. 


Winners 

at 

Dairy  Seminar 


Honored  as  eminent  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  its  recent  Dairy 
Seminar  was  Carey  Hewlett,  Bridport, 
Vt.,  dairy  farmer,  class  of  1932,  here 
with  Mrs.  Hewlett. 


Dairy  Seminar,  owners  and  managers  of  Massachusetts  dairy  farms 
wuh  long-lived,  high-producing  cows  were  honored:  (1.  to  r.)  Bert  Hinman, 
•  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer;  Reginald  Richardson,  Sibley  Farms,  Spencer; 
ames  Timberlake  of  Wirthmore  Feeds  Co.,  donor  of  the  awards;  William 
acfcson,  Waveney  Farms,  Framingham,  Mass.;  Joseph  Pender gast,  Guernsey 
dman  stepping  in  for  Vernon  Mudgett,  Sterling  Junction;  and  George 
Kimball,  Kimball’s  Ayrshire  Dairy,  Haverhill. 


DONT  SEULE  FOR 
PART-TIME  MILK  COOLING 


only  HAVERLIT cools  constantly 


Good  tasting,  top  grade  milk  sells  better 
and  brings  higher  premiums  but  milk  must 
be  cooled  properly  to  maintain  perfect 
high  quality  flavor.  Only  Haverly  exclu¬ 
sive  semi-direct  expansion  bulk  milk  cool¬ 
ing  cools  constantly  assuring  you  of  proper 
milk  cooling.  When  Haverly  safeguards 
milk  quality,  there’s  never  any  worry 
about  souring,  rancidity,  buttering  or  off- 
flavor  milk. 

Copper  is  the  key  to  Haverly’s  unique 
cooling  advantages.  Copper  cold  walls  and 
exclusive  heat  exchangers  draw  heat  from 
the  milk.  Fast  one-step  cooling  brings 
milk  temperature  down  to  36°.  Then  cop¬ 
per  heat  exchangers  continue  to  carry  heat 
away  from  the  milk  —  keep  temperatures 
going  down-never  up-between  milkings. 

When  additional  milkings  are  added, 
Haverly  maintains  a  blend  temperature  of 
45  °  or  less. 

Find  out  how  Haverly’s  low  down  pay¬ 
ment,  long-term  pay  plan  helps  farmers 
buy  the  one  cooler  that’s  on  the  job  full¬ 
time. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


JOHN  WOOD  COMPANY 


HAVERLY  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION  ’ 
Royersford,  Pa.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Farm  Bulk  Milk  Coolers 

SUPERIOR  METALWARE  DIVISION 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wire  Crates  for  paper  and  glass  bottles 
Dispenser  Cans  •  Milk  Cans  •  Ice  Cream  Cant 
Hardening  Baskets  •  Hooded  and  Open  Pails 
Strainers  •  Metalware  for  the  Dairy  Industry 
and  Waste  Receptacles 


Brand  New  Government  Surplus 

Tractor  Tire  Chains 

All  chains  I8V2'  long,  I81/2"  wide. 
Constructed  of  %"  welded,  twisted  links. 
Can  be  adjusted  to  most  tire  sizes. 


Send  Money  Order  or  Certified  Check.  DIS¬ 
COUNTS  on  Orders  of  Six  Pairs  or  More. 

$12-95 

EACH  CHAIN 
F.O.B.  Lima 

FIVE-ACRE 
AUTO 

WRECKiNGGO. 

1608  FINDLAY 
ROAD 

LIMA,  OHIO 
Phone:  CA  4-5721 


Earn  $100.  Weekly  and  More 

Raise  and  sell  Minnows,  Frogs,  Tadpoles, 
Fishbait.  Big  Profits.  Small  Investment. 
Free  Details. 

LAKE  MARCUS  FISHERIES, 

DEPT.  18,  PENN  RUN,  PENNA. 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half!  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
— dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable. 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES:  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS— SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today  f 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  5262, _ MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


4  NOW!  BUY  THIS  LOADER  DIRECT 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  DEERE,  OLIVER 
owners — save  40%.  Buy  your  loader  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Customer’s  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 
for  literature  and  prices.  Prices  start  as  low  at  $170. 

VAUGHN  MFG.  CO. 

DAY  1422 

Dept.  A,  Box  349  Phone  nitE  3261  *’«**fi  Minn. 
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FENCE  POSTS 


So  Good  They’re  Guaranteed 

100  to  1* 


When  you  buy  steel  fence  posts,  remember 
this:  only  the  Gold  Crown  Studded  “T”  has 
a  shrunk-on  Anchor  Plate  that  WON’T 
COME  OFF.  No  rivets  —  no  welds  —  yet  it 
stays  on  tight,  no  matter  what.  And  that’s 
guaranteed— / 00  to  1. 

With  alt  Gold  Crown  steel  posts  you  get: 

SOLID  STRENGTH— rolled  from  tough  high-carbon 
rail  steel. 

RAMROD  RIGIDITY— anchor  plate  holds  post  in 
place  so  it  stays  straight,  keeps  fence  wire  tight. 
GOOD  LOOKS— rust-resisting,  double-baked  green 
enamel  finish  with  distinctive  Gold  Crown. 
Really  dresses  up  your  farm. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION— knowing  you  have  the 
best  you  can  buy,  for  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Buy  the  Best  —  Buy  Gold  Crown 

FRANKLIN  STEEL  DIVISION 

Borg-Warner  Corporation 
Franklin,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania 


OTHER 
TYPES  OF 
GOLD  CROWN 
STEEL  POSTS 


PUNCHED 

-U" 


SELF- 

FASTENER 

ANGLE 


STARTED  CAPONS 


b.y  SUNNY- 
BROOK.  B  i  g 
demand  — 
bring  highest 
prices  on 
market  -  easy 
to  raise — very 
tender  —  very 
tasty  —  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds 
in  5  months 
or  so-surgical- 
ly  caponized. 
Priced  low  — 
good  profits 
for  you. 


SUNNTBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Bx  2,  Tel.:  8-161 1,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcK°s 


The  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns, 
and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
Started  Pullets.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY. 
BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 


- DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  CHICKS - 

Mt.  Hope  and  H.  &  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
tested.  Alt  our  own  breeders.  No  eggs  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop..  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 
Telephone:  Richfield  4351 


Hi-PRQ  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MJLinS 

in” 

STARTED 

FULinS 

cox 

4  50 

America's  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 
Kybritis,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 
Livabilitv.  $[ore  Top  grade  eggs  on 

13’“ 

91*  95 

40ioo 

lioo 

less  feed.  Fuil  information  In  FREE  CATALOG. 

ORTWER  FAHMS  BOX  J  CLINTON.  WO. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  rV 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS.  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

-  TURKEYS  - 

Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  Strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  in 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I.  ROUTE  12. _ FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N ISH -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK _ 

BLOOOTESTED  CHICKS:  White  Vantress,  $10  per 
100:  assorted  all  heavies.  $6.50  per  100;  leghorn 
broilers.  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SHARTLESVILLE,  PA. 
PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White.  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30:  1956  Pairs  $45;  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 

MAPLE  L.AX£  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


Your  narrie  (or  any  orhcr  wording  up  ro  30  Ictrers  and  numbers) 
gleams  on  both  sides  of  your  Sr)lc  H.M  DAY  n-NlGHT  Mailbox 
Marker,  in  permanent  raised  letters  thai  shine  bright  at  night'  Fits 
any  mailbox  or  newspaper  tube — attaches  m  seconds — no  holes  to 
drill.  Rustproof — made  of  aluminum,  baked  enamel  finish,  black 
background,  white  rcfiecring  Ictrers.  ORDER  BY  MAIL — shipped 
within  48  hours— SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY 
BACK.  Only  $1  00  postpaid  from  Spear  Engineering  Company, 
805  Spear  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

AGENTS  WANTED  fo  make  mofiey  loking  Ofder$  for  nationally* 
odverti$ed  Speor  product$.  Individual  and  HO  Clubs,  FFA,  4*H, 
etc.  write  for  FREE  Money-Moker  Kit. 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN? 
f/x 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Repair  Kit.”  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  JO  QO 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-3 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  FROM 
THE  STRAIN  WHICH  PRODUCED 

MEG  O’DAY 

"STERNS  16-3  IMPERIAL” 

THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LEGHORN 
LAID  362  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

Write  for  Literature,  Prices, 

dnpY)  Dntp'^t 

STERN  BROS.  South  Vineland  N.  J. 


GOSLINGS 

Massive  Market  Type  Large  White  Emden.  Our  Pure 
Bred  Strain  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  the  Country. 
It  Cost  Less  to  Own  the  Best.  EHLERS  GOOSE 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  CHENANGO  FORKS.  N.Y. 

ROCKS,  HAMPSHIRES.  AUSTR  AW  H ITES,  LEG¬ 

HORNS;  $6.99;  Pullets,  $14.99;  Surplus  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $4.99;  Tableuse,  (No  Leghorns) 
$3.99;  Surplus,  $1.49.  C.  0.  D. 

BUSH  HATCHERY. _ CLINTON,  MISSOURI 

WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeoned 

Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 

pilgrim  GOSLINGS:  LARGE  FAST  GROWING 

STRAIN  $1.50  EACH.  MINIMUM  6  POSTPAID. 
FRED  WILSON, _ EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

GOSLINGS:  Chinese  White  each  $1.25;  Emden  White 

each  $1.40.  Order  now.  20%  down,  baaince  C.O.D. 
WETHLI  GOOSE  FARM, _ G  RANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

SILVER  HAMBURG  CHICKENS.  Homer  Pigeons. 
DUCKS:  Mallard  Type.  $4.00  pair.  White  Chinese 
Geese.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


12  Lbs,  of  Mash  per  100  Birds? 


Not  too  long  ago  in  an  article  on 
home-grown  grains  for  poultry,  you 
cautioned  poultrymen  to  limit  mash 
to  12  pounds  a  day  for  100  layers. 
This  is  quite  the  opposite  of  feed 
companies’  recommendations  to  limit 
scratch  to  12  pounds  daily  when  the 
mash  is  20-per-cent  protein.  But  I 
went  on  to  all-mash  a  couple  of  years 
ago  and  the  grinding  charges  add  up 
pretty  fast,  so  your  idea  interests  me. 
I  grow  5,000  bushels  of  corn,  plus 
oats  and  barley.  Limiting  the  mash 
and  letting  the  birds  adjust  scratch 
intake  according  to  their  wants — and 
the  weather — makes  sense  and  would 
enable  feeding  with  assurance  and 
economy.  But  I  wonder  if  you  did 
not  make  an  error;  will  you  verify 
this  for  me?  If  you  confirm  it,  I  will 
try  it  on  a  pen  or  two;  I  have  5,000 
layers.  The  all-mash  feed  I  have  been 
using  is  composed,  per  ton,  of:  1,320 
pounds  of  corn,  250  pounds  44-per¬ 
cent  soybean  oil  meal,  200  45-per-cent 
meat  and  bone  scrap,  25  coi’n  solu¬ 
bles,  75  alfalfa  meal,  50  oats,  50 
ground  limestone,  20  vitamin  supple¬ 
ment,  and  10  pounds  salt.  Feed  con¬ 
version  on  this  has  been  around  5.25 
pounds  per  dozen  eggs  with  100  of 
my  4/4.5-pound  Leghorns  taking 
some  30  pounds  per  day.  Do  you 
think  I  should  make  any  changes  in 
this  when,  and  if,  I  switch  to  the  at- 
will  scratch  program?  w.  r. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  true  that  not  many  farms  are 


on  such  a  schedule  of  limited  mash 
feeding.  Most  follow  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  an  all-mash  diet.  On 
those  farms  where  grain  and  mash 
are  fed,  the  practice  is  to  feed  around 
12  pounds  of  scratch  grain  and  sup¬ 
plement  this  daily  with  pellets  made 
from  mash  and  scratch. 

My  suggestion  for  the  12  pounds  of 
mash  daily  was  derived  from  studies 
of  egg-test  records  during  the  years 
when  we  fed  rather  heavily  on  grain; 
it  was  not  in  error.  This  limitation  on 
mash  has  never  resulted  in  any  de¬ 
crease  in  egg  production.  Judgment 
must  be  exercised,  however,  because 
birds  will  consume  more  grain  dur¬ 
ing  cold  weather  and,  conversely,  less 
in  hot.  The  grain  should  be  regulated 
so  as  to  keep  mash  consumption  at 
the  12-pound  level.  To  supply  exactly 
12  pounds  of  mash  every  day  for 
every  100  birds  will  not  be  too  satis¬ 
factory  because  the  birds  would  have 
to  actually  clean  out  the  hoppers 
every  day;  this  will  not  work.  There 
should  be  a  supply  of  mash  in  the 
hoppers,  but  the  grain  should  be 
regulated  so  that  the  birds  eat  ap¬ 
proximately  12  pounds  of  it  every 
day.  This  will  give  satisfactory  egg 
production,  but  the  technique  of 
bringing  it  about  must  be  worked 
out  by  each  man  for  himself.  Your 
all-mash  mixture  seems  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  I  would  not  suggest  any 
change.  c.  s.  p. 


Let  the  layers  eat  from  the  litter  all  the  scratch  they  will.  Hunterdon  Co., 
New  Jersey,  egg-lay  tests  suggest  restricting  the  mash  instead  of  the 

home  grown  grains. 


Into  the  Poultry  Business 
Via  the  Soil  Bonk 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  a  sus¬ 
pected  factor  in  the  Northeast  that 
a  large  volume  of  the  Soil  Bank  pay¬ 
ments  are  being  exploited  as  an  in¬ 
direct  subsidy  to  contractors  of  poul¬ 
try  and  poultry  products.  Contractors 
are  paying  very  low  wages  in  the 
newer  southern  poultry  producing 
areas.  This  wage  in  itself  must  be 
satisfactory  to  those  farmers,  but 
where  does  the  collateral  for  this 
enormous  expansion  come  from?  Soil 
Bank  payments  are  part  of  the  an¬ 
swer.  Also,  the  government  has  made 
direct  and  indirect  loans  to  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  amounting  to  over 
$576,000,000  since  1954.  What  is  pay¬ 
ing  back  these  loans?  What  is  paying 
depreciation  —  interest  —  electric  — 
taxes  —  insurance?  The  contractor? 

No!  But  he  should.  And  at  one-fourth 
to  one-half  cent  per  bird  a  week,  the 
farmer?  No!  According  to  my  pres¬ 
ent  thinking  I’d  say  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  paying  back  its  own  loans 
and  those  that  it  guaranteed 
through  the  Soil  Bank. 

What  do  those  politicians  want 
from  the  Northeast?  The  politicians 
built  TVA  that  took  away  the  textiles 
from  here  and  now  they  have  caused 
agriculture,  especially  poultry,  to 
compete  with  its  own  government. 

I’ll  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Secretary  Benson’s  principles  in  agri¬ 
culture  because  he  is  getting  agricul- 
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ture  away  from  socialism,  but  this 
give-away  Soil  Bank  program  can  put 
any  given  business  on  the  rocks.  Any 
people  receiving  enough  free  money 
and  running  a  similar  business  at  a 
loss  will  cause  catastrophe  with  es¬ 
tablished  businesses  deriving  their 
income  from  the  same  product.  You 
might  retire  land,  but  what  about 
the  farmer? 

We  don’t  need  controls.  We  don’t 
need  subsidies.  We  don’t  need  sociali¬ 
zation  in  any  degree.  What  we  want 
and  need  is  fair  competition.  Supply 
and  demand  would  take  care  of  pric¬ 
ing  although  I’ll  agree  that  in  just 
about  all  phases  of  agriculture  we 
have  to  get  together  as  sellers  of  our 
goods.  But  first,  let  us  get  the  root 
of  our  troubles  out  of  the  way  by 
stopping  Soil  Bank  or  any  similar  ex¬ 
ploitable  government  give-away  pro¬ 
gram.  R.  W.  Tikkanen 

Connecticut 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  . . . . 6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card . 5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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TH€  HtNYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLBTT 


Damp  Litter  on  Raised 
Wood  Floor 

I  am  having  trouble  in  keeping 
down  the  humidity  in  my  chicken 
coop.  Made  of  wood,  it  is  12x20  feet, 
six  feet  high  in  back  and  seven  in 
front.  It  is  about  a  foot  off  the 
ground;  the  floor  is  wood.  There  are 
five  windows  in  front  facing  south, 
with  openings  over  the  windows.  Any 
advice  you  can  provide  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  j.  G.  p. 

There  is  no  way  to  keep  the  hu¬ 
midity  under  control  in  a  laying 
house  other  than  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  or  to  furnish  heat.  The 
latter  is  not  really  practical,  but  you 
can  gain  more  advantage  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  by  use  of  double- 
paned  glass  or  thermopane  in  the 
front  of  the  house.  Fans  then  must 
be  installed  to  provide  venilation,  but 
the  combination  of  thermopane  and 
ventilation  keeps  a  house  drier  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

You  are  at  a  particular  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  that  the  house  has  a  wooden 
floor;  cold  air  under  the  house  defi¬ 
nitely  makes  for  a  colder  floor  than 
if  you  had  concrete.  This  cold  floor 
in  itself  serves  to  condense  moisture 
in  the  litter. 

The  only  suggestion  we  have  is  to 
add  either  superphosphate  or  hy¬ 
drated  lime  to  the  litter.  This  should 
be  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  surface 
and  stirred  in  with  a  fork  or  rake. 
If  there  is  no  improvement  after  a 
few  days,  repeat  the  treatment. 


an  indication  that  the  drop  was  more 
or  less  normal.  I  would  not  worry 
much  about  it.  Undoubtedly  there 
would  be  a  slight  recovery,  but  in  all 
probability  production  did  not  exceed 
60  per  cent  even  after  some  improve¬ 
ment  was  noted. 

A  light  feeding  of  oats  every  day 
would  be  a  worthwhile  practice  al¬ 
though,  if  your  flock  is  healthy  in  all 
respects,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
there  is  need  to  use  a  supplement  of 
any  kind.  Supplemental  feeding  is  of 
value  only  when  birds  are  really  not 
up  to  par. 


'Vi 


FOR  MORE  PRODUCTION 

Big  Eggs  •  Higher  Profit 


Game  Birds  in  Place  of 
Broilers? 

I  have  a  nice  15,000-bird  broiler 
house,  but  any  profits  in  he  business 
are  going  to  processsing  plants.  The 
future  looks  bad  for  small  farmers. 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
chance  for  profit  on  Delmarva  in 
raising  and  selling  game  birds  like 
quails  and  pheasants?  g.  f. 

We  have  had  several  letters  re¬ 
cently  from  farmers  who  feel  there 
may  be  greater  opportunity  for  profit 
in  the  game-bird  business  than  in 
broilers.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  only  exception 
would  be  where  one  has  some  known 
outlets  where  he  can  dispose  of  the 
birds  at  prices  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Just  to  go  out  and  raise 
thousands  of  pheasant  and  quail 
would  be  as  much  of  a  risk  as  trying 
to  produce  a  lot  of  broilers. 


Ji 


Wants  Hens  '^Straight  Out 

We  had  a  flock  of  1,000  White  Leg¬ 
horns  last  April  who  started  to  lay 
in  September.  They  laid  well  all  Win¬ 
ter,  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  Early  last 
month  they  started  to  drop  and  were 
soon  down  to  50  per  cent.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  molt.  I  was  feeding  all-purpose 
mash  at  the  time  plus  a  little  grain. 
The  birds  kept  up  well  on  body 
weight.  Actually  they  seemed  to  re¬ 
cover  fairly  well  later  on,  but  I  lost 
a  lot  of  production  during  the  lapse. 
Can’t  this  be  prevented?  s.  d. 

The  fact  that  your  flock  was  in 
heavy  production  for  some  months  is 


Araucanas  and  Their 
Easfer  Eggs 

Most  everybody  has  heard  the 
story  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  gold¬ 
en  eggs,  but  how  many  know  thei’e 
are  hens  who  lay  blue,  pink  and 
green  eggs?  Well,  there  are,  and 
they  belong  to  the  Araucana  family. 
In  their  native  South  America,  they 
originally  laid  eggs  with  only  blue 
shells,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
1930,  when  a  curious  Yankee  sent 
for  some  birds,  that  the  rainbow 
hues  arose.  Aracuanas  were  not  then 
a  pure  breed.  Mixed  up  with  other 
types  of  chickens,  some  had  I'umps 
without  tails;  others  had  feather 
whiskers  on  their  necks.  The  Arau¬ 
cana  birds  in  this  country  now  do 
have  feathers  on  their  tails,  however, 
and  they  have  no  whiskers  on  the 
feathers  of  their  necks. 

People  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  liked  the  blue-shelled  eggs, 
and  they  experimented  until  they 
Were  able  to  get  delicate  green  and 
Pmk-shelled  eggs  as  well.  Although 
pe  whites  and  yolks  are  not  changed 
m  any  way,  the  color  saturates  the 
entire  shell.  It  is  the  same  pastel 
color  inside  as  out. 

An  Araucana  hen  lays  eggs  the 
same  color  all  her  life.  She  is  not 
hke  those  chickens  who  can  lay 
colored  eggs  only  if  fed  some  spec¬ 
ially  pigmented  feed.  If  she  starts 
aying  green  eggs,  she  lays  them  for- 
Yet  the  egg  she  came  from 
niay  have  had  a  blue  or  pink  shell. 


Duck  Cannibalism  Hard  to 
Cure 

Our  100  ducks  are  picking  one  an¬ 
other  so  much  that  feathers  are  out 
and  they  are  bloody.  We  have  given 
them  western-split  oats,  ground  oats, 
pellets  and  meat  scraps,  but  without 
avail.  Can  you  tell  me  a  remedy? 

Pennsylvania  g.  e.  w. 

Cannibalism  in  ducks  is  difficult  to 
control.  No  one  method  of  feeding 
or  management  will  prove  always 
satisfactory.  I  recommend  that  you 
do  not  feed  either  pellets  or  oats, 
but,  rather,  revert  to  a  straight  duck 
mash  complete  in  all  respects.  This 
will  not  only  maintain  a  properly 
balanced  diet,  but  probably  keep  the 
ducks  quite  busy  in  attempts  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  needs.  An  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply  must  be  available  when  only  dry 
mash  is  fed. 


One  cannot  tell  from  the  shell  what 
color  eggs  the  hen  who  hatches  from 
it  will  lay. 

Araucana  birds,  when  cooked,  have 
a  taste  similar  to  that  of  our  familiar 
chickens,  and  their  eggs  taste  ex¬ 
actly  like  brown  or  white.  The  color 
of  the  shell  in  no  way  affects  the 
flavor  of  the  egg. 

No  one  seems  to  know  why  the 
Araucana  laid  blue  eggs  in  the  first 
place;  and  no  one  now  seems  able 
to  find  a  pure  Araucana  specimen  in 
the  S.  American  region  in  which  it 
was  discovered  long  ago.  Regardless, 
the  Araucana  today  amazes  and 
pleases  by  laying  Easter-colored  eggs 
all  year  round.  C.  Walker 


April  5,  1958 


The  color  of  the  male  Araucana  may 
indeed  he  motley,  hut  the  color  of 
his  mates’  egg  shells  is  truly  blue. 


For  40  years  poullrymen  have  depended  on  Wene  for  high  income  chicks.  All  Wene  Chicks  pure  breeds  and 
I  crosses,  are  bred  to  give  you  fop  dollar  eggs-early,  large  eggs.  Steady  high  production,  vitality  and  liveablhly° 
WENE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  For  early  (  WENEcross  MINORCA-LEGHORNS. 
produefion.  High,  sustained  performance.  Unexcelled  for  premium  quolity.  Large 
j  Continuous  large  egg  size.  Exceptional  chalk  white  eggs.  Birds  mature  early 
resistonce  to  diseose.  You  get  top  pro-  have  hardy  hybrid  vigor,  strength 
duction  under  any  form  conditions.  and  size.  Long  laying  peroid. 

ALSO  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  SEX-LINKS 
Silver  Columbians  •  Reds  •  Hamps  •  While  Rocks 


FODay 


^/rosses-( 

''Purpose 


WENE  CHICKS  vineland62,  N.  J. 
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Olimate  o£  Maine 


Ready  to  prove  their  exceptional  profit¬ 
abilities  to  you,  as  they  have  to  so  many 
others  during  the  past  47  years!  There's 
a  breed  or  cross  exactly  right  for  you  — 
whether  you  specialize  in  Market  Eggs, 
Broilers,  Caponettes  or  Hatching  Eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black 
Sex-Link  Pullets),  GOLDEN  CROSSES 
and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  broilers  (or  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler  chicks). 
GOLDEN  CROSS  COCKERELS  for  broil¬ 
ers. 

You  can't  go  wrong  when  you  order 
from  Clements — Maine's  leading  hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  25, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


HUbbard 

CHICKS  make 
great  layers 


rrfQ  - 

•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD'S  496 — a  new  brown  egg  cross. 
HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  — 

a  high  egg  production  strain. 
HUBBARD’S  KIMBERCHIK  — 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 
STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE 
FREE  tatalog.  Address  Box  12 

UBI^ARD  FARMS 

■AtPflU.  n.  H.  UMMJIK.  WL  •  STATBVIUf,  R.  C. 


INVESTIGATE 

THE  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL 

Hall  Brothers 


Find  out  ALL  about 
ALL  the  famous  Hall 
Brothers  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  in  this 
Kodachrome  Color 
folder.  WRITE  FOR 
YOVR  COPY  TODAY! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


pedigreed  since  1915 


CHICKS 


U.S.  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 

Send  For  Free  Catalog 
PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 

in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 

lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 

ready-to-lay.  A  I  1 
from  the  leading 

egg  laying  strains 

in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 

Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 

SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAK 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


BESSIE 

Americans  Real  Business  Hen 

Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  reel  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commerciol  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  os  chicks  ond  loyers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  ony  hotch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  ond  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithoco,  N.  Y. 
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PENNA.  -  U.S 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM- 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 

FREE 
CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER 
BREASTED 
POULTS,  BROAD 
WHITES,  B.  B. 
BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  FROM 
OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS. 

Linesville  Hatchery 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big  -  New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1958  white  egg 
machines.  Lots  of 
large  white  eggs 
at  less  cost  per 
dozen.  Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


Why  pay  up  to  25c  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70%  or  better  production  for  less. 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks.  Sex  Link  eross-or  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further 
information  and  Prices.  Telephone  126  B  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N.  McAlisttrville,  Pa. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-Ne-w  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 

28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  one  dollar 
to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

April  19  Closes  April  4 

May  3  Closes  April  18 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 

HELP  WANTED 

BEE  Man;  Single,  young,  commercial  honey 

production.  Season  April-December.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Real  estate  sales  help  in  all  areas: 

New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Wiil  train  and  furnish  all  supplies  to  those 
qualifying.  Write  full  particulars  to  Potts 
Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  informatipn 
write  Director.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  garden¬ 
er  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsylvania. 
Good  working  conditions.  Position  open  April 
1  to  November  1.  Write  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

WANTED ;  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon, 
New  York, 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 

(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poulmy, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple)  interested  in  a 
permanent  home  and  good  salary.  Wnte  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  1416, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

HANDYMAN;  Single,  elderly  with  driver’s 
license;  able  to  take  care  of  small  garden. 
Westchester  County.  BOX  1620,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

IF  you’d  like  to  get  into  real  estate  with  an 
agency  that  advertises  to  millions  of  readers 
weekly  and  mails  thousands  of  60-page  cata¬ 
logs  every  year,  write  for  test  questions.  New 
York  and  New  England  only,  strictly  com¬ 
mission.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

WANTED;  Experienced  responsible  dairy 

farmer.  Married,  small  family,  for  large 
purebred  farm.  Must  have  both  inside  and  ^t- 
side  experience;  good  home,  all  utilities.  Top 
salary;  good  chance  for  advancement  for  the 
right'  man.  BOX  1700,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GIRL:  High  school  senior  or  recent  graduate 

to  help  in  physician’s  country  home,  York- 
town  Heights,  July  1st  to  Labor  Day.  Assist 
young  British  girl  with  child  care  and  light 
household  chores.  Excellent  summer  position 
for  capable  girl.  BOX  1701,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  under  45  for  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  living  in  the  country.  Please  give  self 
description  and  state  wages  desired.  BOX  1720, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

TEACHERS:  Immediate.  Slow  children.  Room, 
board,  salary.  Retired  teachers  acceptable. 
Buckingham  School,  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wanted  by  May  15th.  Reliable  man 
under  age  55.  Full  time  for  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  grounds  of  20  acre  hill  top  place. 
Wife  up  to  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  per 
week  for  cleaning,  etc.  Basic  pay  up  to  $5,200 
per  year  plus  3-bedroom  modern  cottage,  heat, 
electricity,  cooking  gas,  and  a  few  other 
extras.  Two  riding  horses  during  summer, 
vegetable  garden,  and  a  few  chickens  on  place. 
Apply  in  own  handwriting  giving  details  of 
abilities  and  experience.  P.  O.  Box  488,  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut. 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  unattached,  age 

45-55,  competent  cook,  ability  to  help  gener¬ 
ally  on  chicken  and  egg  farm,  in  good  health. 
Modern  home,  owner  alone.  Reply  by  mail, 
state  wages  desired,  experience,  references. 
Frank  Kobilca.  R.  D.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  farm  manager:  April  1st.  Regis¬ 

tered  Holsteins,  bulk  tank,  barn  cleaner, 
house,  privileges.  Echo  Hill  Farm,  Wallkill, 
New  York.  Telephone  3-1203. 

COUPLE  Wanted:  To  run  boarding  house  for 
help  (10  people)  and  to  assist  in  maintenance 
of  Ciubhouse.  Room  and  board  plus  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Can  earn  addi¬ 
tional  pay  by  weekly  catering  service.  Reply 
in  own  handwriting  telling  in  detail  the  abili¬ 
ties  and  experience  of  each.  P.  O.  Box  584, 
New  Canaan.  Connecticut. 

SINGLE  poultryman,  care  of  layers,  room  and 

board;  permanent  job.  State  age  and  experi¬ 
ence.  A  Gessner,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  Reliable,  capable,  take  full  charge 
of  6,000  layer  farm.  Furnished  4-room  bunga¬ 
low.  Good  pay.  Give  age,  details,  references, 
expected  salary  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  Box  253, 
Millville,  New  Jersey. 

SPARE  Time:  Unusual  opportunity,  start  busi¬ 

ness  at  home.  Ideal  for  husband  and  wife. 
No  investment.  BOX  1730,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  on  farm  for  gardening  and 

general  repairs.  Heleah  Farms,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

RELIABLE,  competent  woman  to  help  care 

for  chronic,  elderly  invalid  lady  in  Christian 
home.  Kindness  required.  Write  fully.  Mrs. 
B.  Garcia,  Rock  Hill,  New  York. 

RELIABLE  Woman:  Household  duties,  good 

country  home,  two  children.  Own  room, 
salary.  Box  55,  R.  D.  1,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  OVerland  7-6731. 

WORKING  couple.  Long  Island,  with  two 

small  children  want  housekeeper.  Good  home, 
$20  week.  BOX  1724,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

SALESMEN  Wanted;  Sell  mineral  supplements, 

udder  ointment  and  other  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  to  farmers  or  dealers.  Old  established  line. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Compa¬ 
ny,  Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  and  dmry  help  lor  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
Cortland  7-7865  _ _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers, 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

ATTENTION:  Having  sold  large  poultry  farm 

and  large  Guernsey  herd,  old  fashioned,  re¬ 
liable  couple  in  fifties,  seek  caretaker’s  po¬ 
sition  for  elderly  person  or  business  couple 
where  golden  rule  is  practiced  and  appreciated. 
Wife,  excellent  cook,  tidy  housekeeper.  No 
furniture.  Fuil  particulars  and  salary,  first 
letter  please.  BOX  1605,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

RELIABLE  couple  would  like  job  as  care¬ 
takers,  plain  cooking,  lawns,  garden,  some 
maintenance  work.  SOX  1702,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  wants  work  on  estate, 
experienced  all  fruits,  gardening,  poultry; 
good  references.  BOX  1703,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
BOY  17  wanting  to  become  veterinarian;  must 
work  on  dairy  farm  for  Summer.  BOX  1704, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman,  foreign  descent,  wants 

to  be  independent  of  her  children,  light 
housework,  travel  companion,  or  what  have 

you?  BOX  1705,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker,  custodian, 
superintendent  or  related  property  manage¬ 
ment  for  estate,  church,  school  or  camp.  Have 
buildings,  grounds  and  sexton  experience. 
Mature  couple.  Good  repute.  Permancy  de¬ 
sired.  Give  details.  BOX  1706,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

GARDENER:  American,  single,  33.  Thoroughly 

experienced,  all  branches,  seeking  position 
on  private  estate,  preferably  with  greenhouse 
and  year-round  work.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Highest  references.  BOX  1721,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ 

DESIRE  position  as  dairy  farm  manager  or 
herdsman:  agricultural  college  graduate, 

married,  experienced.  BOX  1722,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

PRAC-NURSE  wanting  a  change,  to  house¬ 
keeper.  Where  refinement,  dependable  and 
ones  capabilities  are  appreciated,  for  lady  or 
gentleman.  Would  consider  a  motherless  home 
with  two  children,  55  years  of  age.  Salary 
$50  per  week.  BOX  1723,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
SINGLE,  college  man,  age  30,  desires  to  be 
manager  or  herdsman  on  dairy  farm:  life 
time  experience.  A.  Rose,  Otego,  New  York. 

TEACHER,  two  children,  wants  summer  work 
in  small  hotel,  farm  home  or  motherless 
home.  Box  216,  Monsey,  N.  Y, _ 

WORKING  farm  manager:  Position  wanted  as 
working  farm  manager,  married,  lifetime 
experience  in  milk  production,  feeding  and 
breeding  registered  Holsteins.  Knowledge  of 
artificial  insemination,  field  crops,  irrigation 
and  supervision  of  help.  College  and  Graham 
graduate,  available  immediately.  Write  Robert 
Schaefer  or  call  White  Lake,  N.  Y.  20-R-l. 
ITALIAN  national,  35,  desires  employment  on 
farm  in  United  States.  College  graduate, 
licensed  veterinarian,  specializing  in  animal 
husbandry.  Good,  all-around  man.  Write  to: 
John  Dormi,  1121  Morris  Park  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York. _ 

LADY,  early  50’s  good  plain  cook  wishes 
housekeeping  in  small  adult  family.  Will 
travel.  Sick  room  knowledge.  No  smoking  or 
drinking.  BOX  1728,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

RETIREMENT  homes,  gardens,  nothing  down. 

List,  pictures.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Penna, 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Rare  opportunity.  All  im¬ 
provements,  20-room  house,  yard,  garage 
and  water;  licensed  tavern,  restaurant:  reason 
illness.  Bus  stop.  Lake  to  Sea  and  Trailway 
System,  New  York-Chicago.  Price  $8,500;  taxes 

$78.  Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. _ 

54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 
barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 
and  industrial  property  listings.  All  areas: 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Write  full  details  to  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D. 
3,  Somerville,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 
and  investment  property.  Free  listings.  Write 
requirements  to  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. _ 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  AJl  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms. 

viUages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and 
other  types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey  _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 
modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition,  pond,  brook. 
$37,000.  Terms.  Vermann.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FREE  Catalog.  You  who  like  clear,  plain  de¬ 

scriptions  will  like  our  catalog.  In  the  entire 
catalog  of  more  than  60  pages  there’s  not  a 
“bargain”  claim  nor  other  vague  generality. 
Listings  of  all  kinds  and  prices.  New  York 
to  Maine.  Four  EfEs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester.  New  Hampshire. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Country  grocery  store  and  mar¬ 
ket,  located  in  South  Jersey  -  Delaware 
Valley,  area;  a  growing  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity,  intersection  of  five  roads  located 
within  500  yards  of  a  large  park  and  lake 
with  cottages  and  within  two  miles  of  two 
other  large  lakes  with  cottages,  one  owned  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Building  in  good 
condition;  store  air-conditioned,  no  opposition 
within  four  miles.  Two  gas  pumps  out  in 
front;  a  real  money  maker.  Owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  person  for  the  last  52  years;  now 
retiring.  BOX  1317,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SELL  for  larger  farm,  85  level  acres.  Schuyler 
County.  Handle  18  milking  cows;  drive-thru 
barn,  new  milk  house,  silo;  6-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  attached  garage.  BOX  1707,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

DELAWARE  County:  Highly  productive  dairy 
farm.  160  acres,  some  woodland,  excellent 
pastures,  good  springs;  30-cow  barn;  10-room 
house,  modern  conveniences,  nice  location. 
Settle  estate,  $14,000.  BOX  1708,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

FOR  Rent:  Retirement  home,  75  miles  New 
York  City.  4-room  cottage  in  mountain 
country:  trout  stream;  garage:  bath;  fireplace. 
2-year  lease  required.  BOX  1709,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  3-bedroom  country  home,  steam 
heat  with  oil,  electric  furnished,  garden, 
ideal  retirement  home,  $45.  BOX  1710,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

RARE  Opportunity:  20-room  boarding  and 
tourist  home;  improvements,  yard,  garage, 
own  water;  convenient  lakes  to  sea  and  Trail¬ 
way  System  bus  stop.  Route  924.  Near  Hazel- 
ton,  Penna.  Taxes  $78.  Price  $8,700.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Stocked  or  bare  185  acre  dairy 
farm,  Madison  County.  Barn.  42  stanchions, 
cleaner,  two  silos,  other  buildings:  8-room 
house:  one  mile  from  village.  BOX  1712, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


TWO  houses,  Catskill  Mountains,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric,  garage,  each  rented,  ideal  for  retire¬ 
ment  home  and  income  property,  some  furni¬ 
ture;  price  $15,000;  reasonable  down  payment, 
terms.  Write  for  telephone  number.  BOX  1713, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


DUTCHESS  County:  Well  equipped  chicken 
farm,  2,000  layer  capacity,  stocked  or  bare. 
Six  room  house. •good  condition,  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Adjoining  garage,  spring  water,  six 
acres;  five  minutes  walk  from  store,  churches. 
Post  Office,  doctor.  Owner  retiring.  BOX  1714, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CATSKILL  Mountain  resort,  long  established, 

43  guest  rooms,  running  water,  automatic 
alarm  system,  dance  hall,  bowling  alleys, 
recreation  room,  large  kitchen,  walk-in  cooler, 
all  fully  equipped,  four  room  living  quarters, 
filtered  steel  swimming  pool,  miniature  golf 
course,  etc.,  about  150  acres  secluded  land. 
BOX  1715,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Modern  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm.  Northeastern  region.  Not  less  than  40 
milkers  and  100  tillable  acres.  Prefer  Holsteins. 
Send  full  details,  terms,  to  BOX  1716,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

AVAILABLE  June  30th  or  before,  very  profit¬ 
able  general  store  in  central  New  York 
State.  No  nearby  competition.  Would  not  be 
for  sale  except  for  poor  health  of  owner,  as 
we  are  doing  good  business  and  have  good 
location.  Write  for  more  information  to  BOX 
1717,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CONNECTICUT  operating  broiler  layer  farm, 
26,800  square  feet  floor;  acreage;  A  No.  1 
equipment;  7-room  house:  all  conveniences; 
$45,000;  terms.  BOX  1725.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GROCERY  with  beer  license.  Two  rented 
apartments  above  store.  Chance  for  couple. 
Selling  account  of  illness.  Vincent  Palmieri, 

100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  homes,  business  property,  in- 
dusti’ial  property.  58  buyers.  Stanley  Panek, 
Tivoli.  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA:  Offering  desirable,  profitable  farms 
and  ranches.  Torn  McDonald.  Box  4133, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. _ 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm  shipping  Washington 
Market.  Good  scoring  20  stanchion  barn.  200 
gallon  tank,  milking  equipment.  7-room  house, 
tenant  house.  209  acres,  highway  location.  Only 
$36,000.  Favorable  financing.  Waugh  Real  Es- 
tate  Agency  Culpeper.  Virginia. _ 

FOR  Sale:  222  acres,  34  tie-ups,  lai-ge  modern 
house  and  barns  on  black  topped  road,  three 
miles  from  town.  F.  J.  Guthier,  R.  D.  3, 
Greenwich,  New  York. _ 

RETIREMENT  Home;  Three  acres  waterfront, 
large  house,  IV2  bath.  Oysters,  crabs,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables.  Private  wharf;  $13,500. 
George  Zimmerman,  Hallieford,  Virginia. 
LEAVING  State:  Modern  2-bedroom  home. 

expansion  attic,  garage,  one  acre;  near 
stores,  churches.  Built  by  owner.  $11,500. 
’Thorne,  Parkview  Farm,  Leeds.  N.  Y. _ 

AGE  retirement  prompts  offering  our  50-year 
established  farm  supply  and  feed  business 
for  sale.  Located  in  beautiful  Chemung  Valley. 
Excellent  dairy  and  poultry  area.  Small  down 
payment  on  real  estate  or  lease  puts  you  in 
business  for  yourself.  Possible  financing  of 
merchandise  to  reliable  persons.  John  I. 

Ford  &  Son,  Chemung ,  N.  Y . _ 

RETIRE  and  make  money.  Chicken  farm,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  solid  3-bedroom  house, 
large  barn,  brooder  houses,  two  poultry  houses, 
2,000  chickens  and  excellent  market  for  pro¬ 
ducts;  $27,500  with  terms  to  responsible  buyer. 
Phelps  Agency,  Inc.,  106-108  Main  St.,  Bing- 
hamton.  New  York. _ 

PRODUCTIVE  beautiful  one  man  dairy  farm 
supports  32  head.  9-room  modernized 
colonial  homestead,  oil  hot  air  heat  with  com¬ 
bination  storms  and  screens,  insulated.  40x100 
ft.  barn,  plus  storage  sheds,  gutter  cleaner, 
manure  pit,  large  sawdust  bin,  14x36  ft.  silo, 
ample  pasture  and  tillage.  Modern  milk  room, 
two  ponds,  two  miles  from  center  village. 
Scenic  building  sites.  $33,600,  McDowell  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Real  Estate,  telephone  GArfield 
2-8801. _ 

POULTRY  farm.  30,000  sq.  ft.  capacity, 
Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire,  eight 
miles  Brattleboro.  Dwelling  seven  rooms,  bath, 
central  heat;  also  two  houses  with  three 
rooms  and  bath.  71  acres,  15  open  land.  Price 
$21,000.  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
inquire  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  White 
River  Junction,  Vermont.  Telephone  451. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  brick  home  with  breezeway 
and  2-car  garage,  blacktop  driveway,  five 
rooms  and  tile  bath  first  floor,  two  rooms  on 
second  floor,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  oil 
fired  hot  water  heat,  knotty  pine  cupboard  in 
kitchen.  Located  along  hard  road,  V4  mile 
north  of  Abbottstown.  Apply  Lester  Baker, 
Route  1,  Abbottstown,  Penna. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  For  client,  farm  over  100  acres  on 
good  road.  Orange  County.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Gypsy  6-4370. _ 

171  ACRES,  good  laying  fields,  some  timber, 
deep  well,  heat  and  bath,  good  location; 
$2,000  cash  down.  Bloodgood  Agency,  Coble- 
skill.  New  York. _ 

BUSINESS  Properties:  Village  store,  N.  W. 

New  Hampshire.  Established  1895.  Stock, 
fixtures,  real  estate,  $13,500.  Hanson,  Broker, 
East  Lempster,  New  Hampshire. _ 

REAL  Estate  business  and  7-room  Cape  Cod, 
other  builidngs,  125  acres,  highway  location. 
Established  1948.  No  license  required.  Owner 
retiring.  $10,000.  Hanson,  Broker.  East  Lemp- 
ster.  New  Hampshire. _ 

RETIREMENT  Home;  Modern  conveniences, 
half  acre,  near  town,  fruit  trees;  $3,000; 
terms.  Lillian  Scott,  R.  2,  Crewe,  Virginia. 
280  ACRES:  Dutchess  County.  State  road, 
enormous  barns,  three  silos,  completely 
modernized  lovely  colonial,  eight  rooms,  all 
improvements,  wide  creek,  beautiful  setting. 
Connecticut  milk  mai-ket.  Settle  estate  $68,000, 
stock  and  equipment  available.  Telephone 
Dorothy  Kistinger,  C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Stanfordville, 
N.  Y.  volunteer  8-7457. _ 

FOR  Sale:  70  acres,  6-room  house,  barn  for 
20  cows,  water  and  electricity.  Silo,  pond, 
spring  water,  chicken  house,  sugar  bush;  West 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.  Joseph  Urba,  R.  D.  3,  Troy, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Large  house  trailer,  cash.  Write 
BOX  1013,  Altoona,  Penna. _ 

OPPORTUNITY:  Two  8-room  houses:  one 
$4,900;  both  $3,900  each;  small  town  foot 
Shawangunk  Mts.  Gearn,  290  Broadway,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  direct  from  owner:  243  acres,  two  large 
barns,  60-cow  ties,  14x30  silo,  9-room  house, 
automatic  steam  heat,  bath,  drilled  well,  two 
miles  from  New  Berlin;  $1,450.  F.  W.  Green, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  gas  sta¬ 
tions  any  country  estates.  Plenty  buyers. 
Co-broker  welcome.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204 
East  noth  St.,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. _ 

CHEAP;  Selling  five  room  house  and  18  acres. 

Write,  Loughrey,  260  North  Franklin  Turn- 
pike,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  New  Jersey. _ 

FLORIDA  Winter  Garden  farms;  10  acres  at 
$25  monthly.  Beautifully  wooded.  Popular 
Gulf  resort  area.  Wonderful  fishing,  hunting. 
Grow  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  poultry. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  Bradford  County,  near  Ulster, 
Penna.,  8-room  house,  new  bath,  two  barns, 
on  blacktop  road,  $9,500,  convenient  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Jphnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

277  ACRE  stocked  farm,  main  highway, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  near  city,  40  head 
stock,  tractor  and  all  machinery,  good  10-room 
house,  large  dairy  barn,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  and  fruit  farm  in  Schuyler  County 

near  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  on  Seneca  Lake, 
212  acres,  38  head  of  cattle,  38  acres  fruit, 
excellent  fruit  stand  business,  fully  equipped, 
basement  barn  and  other  farm  buildings, 
homestead  with  five  fireplaces,  two  tenant 
houses,  lake  frontage.  Lee  Stearns  Realty 
Service,  1718  Pinnacle  Road,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  21886. _ _ 

WANTED;  Abandoned  farm,  reasonable,  over 
100  acres,  within  150  mites  New  York  City. 
Secluded.  Scannella,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Grocery  and  meat  store,  self. 

service,  good  location,  sales  1957  $193,665.77. 
100  miles  north  of  Portland,  Maine.  For  more 
information  write  to:  Store,  Box  8,  Wells, 
Maine. _ ^ _ 

WESTCHESTER:  22-acre  estate,  8-room  housed 

six  miles  Harmon  Station.  Telephone  Peek- 
skill  LA  8-2681, _ 

SEND  for  our  free  1958  real  estate  catalog' 

Many  bargains.  Redmond  Agency,  Arkville, 
New  York. _ 

200- ACRE  dairy  and  chicken  farm:  All  acres 

tillable,  1,000-foot  frontage  on  both  sides  of 
New  York  and  Harrisburgh  Expressway. 
Wonderful  soil.  Large  86x56  foot  stone  barn, 
capacity  75  cows,  90  foot  chicken  house,  ce¬ 
ment  floor,  full  equipment  for  both  dairy  and 
chicken  business,  three  tractors  and  loads  of 
other  soil  working  equipment.  2', 2  acres  of 
apple,  peach  and  apricot  trees.  Two  modern 
stone  homes  and  garage  and  one  modern  frame 
home.  Herd  of  pure  bred  cows  and  2,500 
chickens  can  be  purchased  separately.  Reed 
and  Stambaugh,  3  Penn  Center  Plaza,  Phila- 
delphia,  Penna. _ 

46  ACRES,  mostly  tillable,  six  room  house. 

Outbuildings,  running  water,  electric,  gas, 
school  transportation,  paved  road;  30-day 
occupancy.  John  McComas,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sudlers- 
ville,  Maryland.  _ _ _ 

SOUTH  Jersey  widow  must  sell  3-acre  poultry 

farm,  120-ft.  coop,  6-room  and  bath  house; 
$9,500.  Mrs.  Mary  Kershak,  Norma.  New  Jersey. 

79-ACRE  farm,  good  house,  barn  and  well, 

electricity,  all  machinery  and  house  furnish¬ 
ings  on  Route  68.  Seven  miles  from  Ogdens- 
burg.  Albert  Austin,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale  reasonable:  Large  house,  rooms  and 

apartments,  oil  heat,  furnished,  year-round 
occupancy,  center  of  town.  Too  much  for 
widow.  Box  383,  Milford,  Penna. _ 

375  ACRESl  Dandy  for  stock  ranch,  barns, 

grand  master's  home,  $25„500,  Big  income; 
500  acres  near  city,  125  registered  dairy  stock. 
Highway  home,  shop,  $7,800.  Village,  grocery- 
market,  building  with  apartment,  money¬ 
maker,  $18,500.  Wants?  Hendrickson  Bros., 
38th  year,  Cobleskill  “Eastern”  New  York. 

820  ACRES;  Steuben  County.  Highly  produc- 

tive  dairy  and  produce  farm.  All  modern 
machinery.  Entire  herd.  Buildings  excellent 
condition.  Two  acre  pond.  Owner  retiring,  will 
finance.  About  one-fifth  down.  For  details 
write:  William  Cragg,  Broker,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 
FLORIDA:  6-room  masonry  home,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  centrally  located,  beautiful  oak-lined 
avenue;  $7,500.  John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker, 
Inverness.  Florida. _ 

FOR  rent  or  lease:  100  acres  of  tillable  land. 

D.  W.  McLaughlin,  Keating  Summit.  Penna. 

VILLAGE  poultry  farm,  42  acres,  2,000  layer 

capacity;  another  building  for  3,000  un¬ 
finished.  Two-family  brick  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Large  retail  trade.  $12,500.  Jack 
Cairns,  Angelica,  New  York. _ 

10  '  ACRES:  Workable,  small  barn.  4-room 

house,  new  chimney,  new  roof,  electric  lights, 
main  highway,  Salisbury  to  Stratford;  $2,000 
cash.  Dunderdale.  Telephone  Salisbury  Center 
N.  Y.  7507. _ _ 

LOVELY  5-room  furnished  cottage,  bath,  fire- 
place,  beside  Lake  George.  Beach  privileges. 
$7,500;  terms.  Mary  Cummings,  Saleswoman, 
telephone  2343  Putnam  Station,  New  York. 
B.  Mosier,  Realtor. _ 

TURKEY  or  broiler  farm:  Fully  equipped. 

Good  market.  Beautiful  modern  8-room 
home.  Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Asking 
$12,000.  A  real  buy.  Andersens  Real  Estate, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Granger,  Salesman. 

FOR  Sale :  75  acre  dairy  and  poultry  farrnl 
equipped.  Stanchions  and  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  for  18  cows;  facilities  for  approximately 
800  hens.  Land  productive  and  easy  to  work. 
Paved  highway  and  school  bus  pass  door. 
Lydia  Lahtes,  South  Road,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  4-7224. _ 

FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  throughout 

northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you  need? 

Charles  G.  Ort,  Box  R, _ Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

22-ACRE  farm  near  city,  10-room  house,  two 
baths,  extra  large  barn,  beautiful  view  of 
Hudson  River  and  Valley.  Cleared  high  roll¬ 
ing  land.  $22,500.  Santagada  &  Hinchcliffe,  10 

Mill  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Telephone  6088. _ 

SEND  for  my  list  of  better  Vermont  farms, 
$10,000  to  $90,000.  Orin  Thomas.  Jr.,  Realtor, 

Windcrest  Farm,  No.  Clarendon.  Vermont, _ 

CONNECTICUT  gentleman’s  estate:  210  acres, 
125  of  tillable  alfalfa  and  clover  land  free 
from  stones.  75  head,  60  cows  (Holsteins). 
Modern  barn  for  same.  Three  silos.  New  bu.k 
tank.  Fine  milk  market.  Fine  main  dwelling 
of  nine  rooms,  two  baths  (oil  heat).  Artesian 
well,  also  a  2-family  house  for  help.  This 
farm  has  the  location,  high  elevation,  just 
one  mile  to  village.  Owing  to  sickness  this 
farm  is  for  sale  for  only  $85,000  with  good 
terms  .Well  worth  your  inspection.  'Visit  this 
estate.  Contact  The  Racine  Farm  Agency, 
Dayville,  Connecticut.  Telephone  Danielson 
PRescott  4-8995.  _ 

MAINE  Farms:  Large  and  small.  Summer  and 

village  homes,  acreage,  camps.  Maine  Farms, 
Ellsworth.  Maine.  _ 

WANTED:  Woodland,  northwestern  Connecti¬ 

cut.  Up  to  100  acres,  preferably  on  hillside. 
Paul  L.  Chester,  952  Orange  Center  Road, 
Orange,  Connecticut. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

ELDERLY  man  in  good  health  wishes  board 
on  farm.  Reasonable.  BOX  1718,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  couple  wants  one  large  or  two 

small  downstairs  rooms  with  board;  also  sick 
care  if  necessary.  BOX  1719,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

GENTLEMAN;  Wishes  to  summer  with  small 
family.  Would  like  saddle  horse  available. 
Invitations  solicited.  Contact:  Douglas  F. 

Campbell,  236  Lowell  St.,  Methuen.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Country  board,  Vermont:  gentle- 
man.  BOX  1726,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

BOARD  and  room  for  elderly  folks,  private 
home  in  country.  BOX  1729,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _ _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 

frame  of  new  very  light  comb.  Five  pound 
pail  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid  in  strong 
cartons.  Charles  Peet,  Gouvernuer,  New  York. 

PURE  Sorghum,  delicious  canned  chicken.  Other 

foods,  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. _ 

LIGH’T  clover  honey;  5  lb.  paid  $1.90,  or  2-5’S 
$3.70.  Case  of  6-5’s  $8.75.  Liquid  above  pre¬ 
paid.  60  lb.  can  clover  liquid  $10.80  ,  2-60’s  $10.20 
each.  60  lb.  can  Fall  flower  liquid  $9.60.  A*^ 
60’s  F.  O.  B.  George  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia, 
New  York. _ _ 

GRADE  A  maple  syrup  $5.00  per  gallon  plus 

postage.  Edward  Daniels,  South  Royalton, 
Vermont. _ _ _ 

VERMONT  Maple  Syrup;  Attractively  pack¬ 

aged,  Grade  A  syrup,  gallons  $6.50;  half¬ 
gallons  $3.50;  quarts  $2.00.  Check  with  order, 
F.  O.  B.  Heartland  Lion’s  Club,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vermont. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Grade  A, 
gallon,  $6.50;  li,  $3.60;  quart,  $2.30.  Soft  sugar 
2  lbs.  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $6.00  prepaid  third  zone. 
L.  D.  Leavitt  &  Sons,  So.  Royalton,  Vermont. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  sale.  One 
gallon  $5.00;  two  quarts  $2.75;  1  quart  caris 
$1.75,  plus  postage  and  insurance.  H.  J- 
’Tebbetts,  Maplegrove  Farm,  Ca'oot,  Vermont. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


PLANTS 


CERTIFIED  Bristol  black  raspberry  plants 

from  stock  with  11-year  average  yield  2,000 
Quarts  per  acre.  Earlier,  larger  than  Cumber- 
land.  Amos  H,  Funk,  R.  D.  1,  Millersville,  Pa. 

RENNIE’S  high  grade  strawberry  plants.  50th 

year.  State  inspected.  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Premier,  Empire:  25-$1.25; 
50-$2.00;  100-$3.25  :  200-$6.25;  300-$8.50;  400- 

$10.50;  500-$12.00;  1000-$23.00.  Gem,  Superfec- 

tion  Everbearing  will  fruit  this  year,  25-$1.50; 
50-$2.75;  100-$4.00;  200-$7.50  :  500-$15.00;  1000- 

$25.00.  Postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  George  Rennie  Farm,  Andover, 
Massachusetts. _ 

THOMPSON’S  vigorous  strawberry  plants. 

Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock.  Cats¬ 
kill  and  Howard  17  (Premier)  50-$2.00:  100- 

$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12;  1000-$21  postpaid.  Trim- 
med»ready  to  set  from  healthy  and  long  rooted 
plants.  We  recommend  Catskill,  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  beautiful  collection  of 

extra  hardy  varieties.  18  transplants  $2.00 
postpaid.  Variety  list  free.  Test  proven  favo¬ 
rites  and  new  inrtrodUctions.  Elm  Tree  Peren- 
nial  Farm,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

FREE  catalog  describes  leading  varieties  of 
strawberry  plants  and  how  to  grow  them. 
M.  S.  Pryor,  R.  F.  D.,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS:  Rainbow  mixture.  100  large  $5.00; 

medium  $2.50.  Dahlias,  eight  different  labeled 
giants  $2.75  or  10  small  flowering,  20  different 
$5.00.  Gladside,  Northfield,  Mass. _ 

DAHLIA  bulbs  worthwhile  growing.  Fifty  va¬ 

rieties,  labeled.  12  for  $3.00,  plus  25  cents 
postage.  O.  J.  Willson,  Rochester,  N.  H. _ 

NURSERY  STOCK 

BLUEBERRIES:  Two  year  70  cents.  Bearing 

age  $1.15.  12  varieties.  Rhubarb,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  evergreens.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


GUARANTEED  to  be  straight  run  heavies 
$6.95  per  hundred.  Heavy  pullets  our  choice 
$14.95.  Leghorn  pullets  $16;  meat  makers  200- 
$5.00.  Diamond  Chickery,  Box  168,  New  Castle, 
Delaware.  (Pa. -3) _ 

APROVED  clean  egg  bred  chicks.  20  varieties. 

Thousands  weekly.  Free  folder.  Write  Rhodes 
Hatchery,  Spencer,  W.  Va. 


PULLETS 


EXTRA  fine,  heavy  laying,  money-making 
white  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300-egg  strain. 
Sexed  pullets  $30-100.  Straight  run  heavy 
breeds.  Vantress  cross.  New  Hamps.,  White 
Rocks,  $10-100.  Quick  prepaid  shipment. 

Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. _ 

DUCKS  &  GEESE 

GIANT  Pekin  ducklings.  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 

Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings,  April  $23.95-100. 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Penna. _ 

_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

GARDEN  tractors,  $109  complete  with  tires, 

big  4-hp.  model.  Universal  Manufacturing 
Company,  324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2, 
Indiana.  _ 

LE  ROY  soil  pulverizers,  plow  packers  and 

cast  drum  land  rollers.  Available  with  either 
oilless  wood  or  dust-sealed  roller  bearings. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Genuine  parts 
available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
Le  Roy  Manufacturing  Company,  Box  271-N, 
Doylestown,  Penna. _ 

NEW  Ironage  vegetable  planter  with  Cole 

double  hoppers  for  corn  and  beans,  fertilizer 
attachment,  7:50—24  tires— Reduced  from  $900 
to  $550.  C.  V.  Pierce  Company,  Inc.,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York.  _ 

FARM  machinery  in  good  condition.  1953 

model  “R”  John  Deere  Diesel  tractor,  a 
real  buy  at  $2,700.  1957  14-T  John  Deere  baler 
used  last  Summer  only,  $1,400.  Other  attrac¬ 
tively  priced  units  include  JD  4  bo.  plows,  3- 
pt.  hitch  rear  mount  cultivator,  MH  tandem 
discs.  Ranger  Portable  livestock  scales  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Skytop 
Farms,  East  Hill  Road,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Franklinville  3026. _ 

IRONAGE  vegetable  planter,  2-row  on  rubber. 

New  Planter  shoes  and  fertilizer  aprons. 
Ronald  Bennett.  Route  1,  Victor,  New  York. 

_ _ HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa- 
nvV  Plain,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4-5111. 

GRADED  dairy  alfalfa,  clover,  other  top 
A  S/ades  hay.  Quality,  weights  guaranteed. 
Art  Callari  Hay  Company,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio, 

alfalfa  and  mixed  hay,  deilvered  by  truck 

load.  State  your  needs.  Honest  representa¬ 
tion.  Stewart’s  Pi'oduce  Service,  Maplecrest, 
New  York.  _ 

hay  Dealer:  Buy  and  sell.  Deliver  in  truck 

load  lots.  Bud  Lawrence,  New  Milford,  Penna. 
Telephone  178. _ _ 

^  VETERINiVRY  SUPPLIES 

^AS’TITIS  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid. 

.  Haoh  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicillin, 
1  A  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 
lart  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 


WJVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewln, 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli 
polls  54,  Ohio. _ 

LADIES’  Organizations:  Raise  funds  easily 
Over  100  useful  moneymakers.  Free  catalog 
Complete  credit  (Samples  if  requested. 
Bebco.,  Dept.  RNY-58,  Oneonta,  New  York 
HET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you 
,,,c°sp^btics,  extracts,  household  supplies 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

®-^VE  over  $2.00  per  box.  Perfect  nyloi 

$1.99  per  box  three  pairs.  Slightl; 
imperfect  $1.69  box.  Money  back  if  not  satis 
mctory.  o.  E.  Huse,  Kents  Hill,  Maine. 

free  wholesale  catalog!  100,000  products,  tre 
discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippan; 
■17,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

Hieces:  Beautiful  colors,  IV4  lbs.  $1.00 
4-5  n  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Wa:  ’ 

Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 


is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof:  stays 
,  exible  at  60®  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
jnexpensiv^the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
y  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Pet  Square  Foot  WidtlB  Ayatlahle-180  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.0021  . 1  ( 

ri  Gauge  (.004) . 2« 


6  Gouge  (.0061 . 34 


3, 4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft.  long 


3,  6,  12,  14,  16!/2,  20, 

24,  28,  32  &  40  ft.  widths 
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1°  Be  Slice  You  Gel  Genuine  Watp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


RIBBONS:  100  yards  $1.00.  Ten  different  10- 
yard  rolls,  '/4-in  to  1-in.  Gorgeous  variety 
of  colors  in  washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion 
catalog.  Money  back  guarantee.  Wotring, 
Catasauqua  19,  Penna. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating.  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  24,  California. 

TRAVEL 


SEND  for  free  leaflets  on  personally  con¬ 
ducted  “Trips  for  a  Trifle.’’  Grand  Circle 
Tour  to  Mexico  via  Florida,  Cuba  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans,  18 
days.  Leave  July  21  by  aeroplane  and  Grey¬ 
hound.  Two  Grand  Circle  Western  and  Lake 
Louise,  19  days,  June  28  and  Aug.  11,  via 
Greyhound.  Your  choice,  only  $298  plus  $14 
tax.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528-R.  Blue 
Cross  Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y.  (NY-3) 


SILOS 


SILOS:  Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write: 

Chas.  Mundy,  R.  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
(NY-21) _ 

$240  BUILDS  average  lifetime  upright  per¬ 

fectly  round  silo  from  concrete  blocks.  Nation¬ 
wide  accepted.  Easy  plans  $3.00.  Paul  Holowka, 
R.  D.  4,  York,  Penna. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

RUBBER  stamp  with  your  name  and  address, 

three  lines  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham- 
plain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 

225  IMPRINTED  envelopes  only  $2.00.  Sample 
free.  Thomas  Products,  Box  444,  Highland 
Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass.  (Pa. -17) _ 

A  PEDOMETER:  Registers  the  miles  you  walk. 

Hikers,  mailmen,  police.  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts. 
You  will  marvel  at  the  distance  you  walk  in 
a  day.  Not  a  toy.  Fully  guaranteed.  Makes  a 
fine  gift.  $5.50  postpaid.  Harmony  Book  Shop, 
Box  115,  New  Castle,  Penna. _ 

NO  trespassing  signs  printed  on  8x9’/2  poster- 

board  with  your  name,  8  for  $1.00.  Postpaid. 
Jim  Pritchard,  375  Central  St.,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema,  Bela-ro-peol 
Ointment,  small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  J.  V. 
Gregan  &  Son,  Inc.,  341  E.  Center  St.,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.  Dept.  R. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filter  bed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing  the 
water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused  the 
cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of  cess- 
pol  govern  the  treatment.  Our  cleaner  will  not 
injure  steel  or  iron  tanks.  Inquire  today.  Elec¬ 
tric  Sewer  Cleaning  Company,  Allston  34, 
Massachusetts. _ 

POEMS  wanted  to  be  considered  for  songs. 

Send  poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250 
Beacon  Building,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

FANCY  pigeons,  bantams,  pheasants.  Meehan, 

West  Peabody,  Massachusetts. _ 

SAWDUST  and  loose  green  shavings;  delivered 

trailer  loads  to  any  point  New  York,  New 
England.  J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont. 
Telephone  FOrest  5-7755.  (NY-3) _ 

FOR  older  folks,  40  and  over.  Interesting  and 
helpful  magazine.  Write  Age  Outlook,  1015 
W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome  4,  N.  Y. _ 

Wanted  for  cash:  Old  letters  and  books  about 

the  West,  Civil  War  books,  interesting  mili¬ 
tary,  frontier  experiences.  Old  American  coins, 
banks,  toys,  guns,  colored  glass  dr  collections 
any  kind  of  Americana.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WRITERS:  For  small  fee  professional  author 
will  criticize,  edit  your  novels,  stories.  Not 
a  course.  Send  for  free  prospectus.  D.  Stevens, 
Box  361,  Southport,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo¬ 
bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Old  pistols,  rifles,  modern  gun 
parts.  M.  P.  P.  R.  Fire  Arms  Company,  Marl¬ 
boro,  New  York. 


HAY  Wanted:  Cheap  hay  for  large  riding 

academy  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Timothy  only 
or  mixed,  no  orchard  grass  or  much  of  other 
grasses.  Must  be  clean,  feedable  hay.  Trailer 
loads.  Describe  hay  and  state  price.  If  ac- 
ceptable  our  buyer  wii  call.  Cash  paid.  Write 
BOX  1727,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ALFALFA  Wanted;  Top  quality  second  cut 

or  first  cut  if  fancy;  state  price  and  bale 
weight.  We  haul.  Fred  Messling,  Jutland,  New 
Jersey.  Telephone  Clinton,  N.  Y.  430-J-3. 

HARPSICHORDS,  Clavichords  for  less  than 
you  could  import  them  from  Europe.  Best 
makes,  wonderful  enjoyment.  Theodore  Mix, 
Sharon,  Connecticut. 


$21,  $22  per  ton  peanut  hulls  bedding.  You  un¬ 

load  car  your  station.  Box  6235,  Bridgeport. 
Connecticut. 


FOR  Sale;  Money  maker.  Ideal  lawnmower 
grinder  on  covered  trailer.  Year  around. 
South  in  Fall,  North  in  Spring.  Owner  very 
111.  J.  P.  Crane,  R.  2,  Geneva,  New  York. 

CHASE  sawmill,  two  planers,  knives  fer  sale^ 
Wm.  Holt,  Stephentown,  New  York, _ 

BLACKSMITH  forge  30x40-in.  electric  blower 

perfect  clean  job;  $50.  Schweikert, 
35  Jefferson  St.,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Antique  small,  square,  six-legged 
or  other  unusual  type  of  piano;  must  have 
decorated  case  with  gilt  or  stencils  of  fruit 
or  ffowers,  and  drawers  for  music.  BOX  444, 
Eldred,  Penna. 


WE  have  a  number  of  wagons,  three-seater 
surreys,  buck  boards,  for  sale.  Some  in  good 
running  order.  H  interested  call  New  Paltz, 

NT  V  001  1  * 


WANTED:  Ampico,  Welte-Mignon  (deluxe) 

and  Duo  Art  piano  rolls  for  electric  players. 
(No  other  type  wanted.)  Richard  Shattuck, 
Eldred,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Used  pull-type 
shredder.  Alfred  Ceranko, 
Pike,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


rotary  mower- 
Old  Princeton 


WANTED:  Copies  of  this  magazine  before 
nineteen  hundred.  Clifton  Nass,  Townsend, 
Massachusetts. 


FOR  Sale:  Electric  pianola,  ten  cubic  freezer. 
Egleton,  Delanson,  New  York. 


I 

I 

Now  you  can  ■ 

■ 

SELL  your  products 
and  services  through 


low  cost  classified  advertisements 


For  the  first  time  in  our  108-year  history,  our 
classified  section  is  being  expanded  to  include  all 
types  of  advertisements  including  Dealer  adver¬ 
tising.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  place  your 
sales  message  before  a  vast  audience  of  potential 
buyers  at  low  classified  rates.  Whatever  your 
product,  service  or  need,  you’ll  find  a  ready  market 
for  good  merchandise  among  our  more  than 
300,000  subscribers  throughout  the  Northeast. 
In  addition.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be 

PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS 


Effective  May  3,  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be 
published  in  two  separate  editions  —  the  New 
York  and  New  England  edition,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  edition.  You  can 
advertise  in  the  classified  section  of  either  of 
these  editions  or  both  at  the  economical  combi¬ 
nation  rate. 


New  classifications  now  available 


Help  Wanted 

Situations  Wanted 

Farms  for  Sale 

Farms  for  Rent 

Agents  Wanted 

Salesmen  Wanted 

Silos 

Schools 

Hay  for  Sale 

Nursery  Stock 

Plants 

Seeds 

Hobbies 

Business  Opportunities 
*If  your  listing  does  not 
ment  for  its  addition. 


Equipment  for  Sale 
Equipment  Wanted 
Equipment  Parts 
Equipment  Repair 
Livestock  Supplies 
Farm  Supplies 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pullets 

Ducks  and  Geese 
Turkeys 
Baby  Chicks 
Country  Board 
Fruits  and  Foods 
For  the  Ladies 

appear,  we  will  make  arrange- 


I 
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New  Low  Rates  | 


•  To  177,000  Form  Fami> 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Form  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New . 
Jersey-Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeost  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


■ 

I 

w 


ORDER  BLANK 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 
□  Both  Editions. 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


. City  or  Town. 

Address  . 


I.. 


State 


/l958  / 

A  SHINING  BRIGHT  HEW 


NOW. . . 


A  Looking-Glass  Finish 
Outside . . .  and, , .  INSIDE! 


This  new  1958  Surge  Bucket  won’t 
wash  itself,  but  it  does  make  it 
mighty  easy  for  you  to  see  that  it 
is  clean  because  the  inside,  too,  is 
looking-glass  bright.  It  is  so  slick 
and  smooth  and  clean  and  bright 
that  it  is  hard  for  milkstone  to  get 
a  toe  hold. 


Many  experienced  Surge  Users 
report  that  this  1958  Model  will 
milk  just  a  little  faster  than  the 
very  speedy  1948  Model . .  .  and  it 
does  an  especially  good  job  of  milk¬ 
ing  uneven-uddered  cows. 


1958  Bucket  Milker  Unit 


to  24  months 
to  pay. 


Babson  Brothert  Co 


ftiaht  !»  to  withdraw  thi*  propo*it!on  ot  cwy  tima, 


842  W.  Boldon  Ave.,  Syracuse  1/  N.Y. 


FREE 

DEMONSTRATION 

.  mim  i  ii  ii.  i  . . .  i  '  — 

in  your  own  bam 

on  your  own  cows 

The  new  1958  SURGE  is  bigger 
and  faster,  with  genuine  TUG  & 
PULL  that  protects  the  udder, 
holds  teat  cups  down,  gets  that 
last  profit  pint,  saves  stripping 
and  scrubwork. 

See  how  all  four  quarters  of  the 
udder  are  more  easily  reached 
by  the  new  bigger  Surge  Buck¬ 
et  Milker.  Standard  size  holds 
over  50  lbs.  for  today’s  heavier 
milking  cows. 

•  Ask  for  a  free  demonstration. 
Just  call  your  Surge  Dealer  oy„ 
write  to: 


A  OOU  R  NAL. 


E  NORTHEASTERN  FARM  FAMIt-V 
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APRIL  19,  1958 

FEATyRED 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


SPRIIIG  WOIK  IN 


THE  OHCHIHH 


''Oats  vs*  Rust"—  in  112  Roces 
'>  Borinas  on  the  Bias  '' 

Fruit  Sproys  -  When,  Whot  and  Why  14 

or  Litter  for  the  Chickens?  23 


Shall  It  Be  Slats,  Cages 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

Program  one  of  ^^best  ever^\ . .  end  of  recession  by  Janu¬ 
ary...  New  York^s  tomato  business...  contracts^ 
co-ops  vs.  corporations. .  .antibiotics  in  milk. 


ESULTS  of  research  at  the  New 
York  State  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Veterinary  Science  and 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University  are  very  ably  car¬ 
ried  to  farmers  and  home¬ 
makers  of  the  State  by  the 
agricultural  extension  service.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  men  and  women  of 
the  State  value  visiting  the  college  professors 
and  specialists  on  the  latters’  home  grounds, 
too.  On  the  Cornell  campus  during  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  they  come  to  the  well-springs  of 
new  knowledge,  and  they  have  opportunity  to 
listen,  discuss,  inspect  and  confer.  The  program 
provides  a  wealth  of  information  and  ideas,  and 
it  serves  well  to  emphasize  again  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  family  and  the  farm.  Some 
10,000  farmers  and  members  of  their  families 
attended  the  47th  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Cornell  late  last  month. 

Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  argued  that  his 
organization’s  new  proposal  for  90-per-cent 
price  supports  based  on  the  preceding  three 
years  would  protect  against  “disastrous  price 
declines”  and  take  the  farm  program  out  of 
politics.  He  said  American  labor  leaders  were 
“power-mad,  dedicated  to  socialism.”  Farm 
families  could  compete  with  farm  corporations, 
he  thought,  because  “the  farmer  doesn’t  work 
a  40-hour  week.”  Dean  W.  I.  Myers  called  the 
present  business  recession  the  “best  advertised 
in  history”  and  said  the  odds  were  two  to  one 
that  it  would  end  before  next  January.  “Farm¬ 
ers  in  general,  and  dairymen  in  particular,  get 
lower  pay  for  labor  and  management  than 
many  organized  groups”,  Myers  believed,  but 
a  free  agriculture  “is  better  for  farmers  and 
the  country.”  The  effect  of  the  drop  in  dairy 
price  supports  April  1  has  been  overempha¬ 
sized,  he  claimed,  and  many  dairymen  will 
have  higher  incomes  in  1958  than  1957. 

About  Apples,  Corn  and  Tomatoes 

“Promising  new  varieties”  of  apples  were 
N.  Y.  50-2,  a  Mclntosh-Carlton  cross  maturing 
10  days  earlier  than  Macs,  and  Red  Gold,  Ban¬ 
croft,  Turley,  Melrose,  Newtosh,  Warder  and 
Ruby.  The  quality  of  apples  stored  in  five  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide  and  two  per  cent  oxygen 
at  40  degrees — that  is,  in  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  (  CA ) — was  much  better  than  of  those 
stored  in  regular  air  at  32  degrees.  A  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  apple  breeding  was  increasing  the 
number  of  chromosomes.  It  was  demonstrated 
that,  if  strawberry  leaflets  grafted  onto  the 
European  wild  strawberry  produce  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  virus  in  four  to  six  weeks,  then  the 
original  plants  were  virus-free. 

A  botanist  said  that  substances  in  corn  can 
cause  old  plant  cells  to  behave  as  if  they  are 
young  again.  CIPC  was  described  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  inhibitor  of  sprouts  in  potatoes,  and  EPTC 
“has  shown  promise”  against  nutgrass.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phil  Minges’  exhibit  portrayed  how 
radishes  grow  much  better  in  55-  than  75-de¬ 
gree  temperatures,  and  also  that  the  Champion 
variety  tolerates  heat  fairly  well.  Hot-tempera¬ 
ture  vegetables  were  eggplant,  melons,  okra 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Sulfur  dioxide  was  shown 
to  enhance  quality  of  chipping  potatoes  stored 
at  40  degrees;  but  it  was  better  to  chip  them 
quickly. 

Harold  Shepard,  Elba  grower,  was  “rather 
optimistic”  about  New  York  State’s  tomato 
business.  He  also  cited  the  State  as  responsible 
for  half  the  recent  national  increase  in  pro¬ 
cessing  peas.  It  is  Shepard’s  view  that  the  name 
of  the  processor  of  vegetables  ought  to  appear 
on  all  trade-name  packs;  thus  New  York  would 
get  credit  for  its  quality  production.  W.  D. 
Tyler  of  Curtice  Bros.,  in  Rochester  believed 
that  in  the  future  there  would  be  fewer  pro- 
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cessing  tomatoes  in  New  York;  “processors  are 
looking  for  more  profitable  packs.”  He  was 
optimistic,  however,  for  sweet  corn,  peas  and 
beans.  It  was  the  view  of  John  Wickham  of 
Cutchogue  that  the  California  growers  who  pro¬ 
vide  much  of  Northeast’s  vegetable  competition 
“can’t  touch  us  if  we  get  our  yields  up.  With 
irrigation,  we  can  beat  them  on  potatoes.  The 
secret  is  in  soil  and  water  management.”  Re¬ 
search  on  this,  Wickham  said,  “will  keep  us  in 
business  and  put  us  in  the  forefront.”  More 
than  35  per  cent  of  New  York’s  commercial 
potatoes  and  50  per  cent  of  its  strawberries  are 
now  produced  under  irrigation.  Professor  C. 
S.  Winkelblech  reported,  but  “present  riparian 
laws.  .  .do  not  encourage  full  development 
.  .  .of  our.  .  .  water  resources.”  He  urged 
establishment  of  a  state  water  authority. 

Contracting  for  the  Future 

Earl  Crouse  of  the  Doane  Agriculture  Ser¬ 
vice  declared  that  four  new  developments  — 
agribusiness,  vertical  integration,  contract 
farming  and  specification  buying — were  “re¬ 
making  our  way  of  agriculture.”  Contracting 
and  subcontracting,  he  said,  “while  not  practi¬ 
cal  for  small  operators”,  were  beginning  to  play 
a  very  important  part. 

Mentioning  the  decline  of  terminal  livestock 
markets,  he  told  about  reports  of  direct  packer- 
rancher  production-marketing  arrangements  in 
Colorado  where  Charolaise  beef  bulls  were 
being  used  artificially.  “The  wholesaler  may  be 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  next  10  years”,  Crouse 
observed,  and  the  consumer  will  decide  whether 
cooperatives  or  corporations  will  rebuild  the 
markets.  The  businessman  will  move  into  farm¬ 
ing  if  the  farmer  does  not  get  into  business, 
he  implied.  Telling  farmers  they  could  ( 1 )  go 
it  alone,  ( 2 )  contract  or  ( 3 )  cooperate,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  their  closer  linkage  to  retail  stores.  New 
opportunity  awaits  those  who  work  for  it, 
Crouse  concluded;  “this  new  vertical  frontier 
knows  no  limits.” 


Professor  G.  W.  Hedlund  wondered  if  the 
“new  frontier”  would  really  improve  the  sup. 
ply-demand  situation  for  farm  products,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  doubted  that  that  wiser  business 
decisions  would  be  made.  Farm  cooperatives, 
he  warned,  should  not  contract  with  members 
at  a  fixed  price;  they  have  a  history  of  failure 
because  of  overpricing.  GLF’s  Warren  Ranney 
thought  that  the  contracts  W.  D.  Tyler  said 
were  “cornerstones  of  business”  for  crop  pro¬ 
cessors  would  not  do  for  livestock;  “the  eye  of 
the  master”  still  fatteth  he  ox,  he  insisted. 

In  Poultry:  Co-ops  and  Cages 

Before  communicating  his  Self-Help  Plan  to 
poultrymen,  Joseph  Fletcher  of  Wentworth, 
N.  H.,  read  an  affidavit  of  personal  freedom 
from  union  and  labor  influence  or  affiliation 
in  his  poultry  crusade.  “Let  us  merge  all  our 
poultry  cooperatives”,  he  said,  “the  one  sure 
road  to  profit.  Get  big  or  be  relegated  to  ob¬ 
livion.”  Entreating  the  poultry  industry  to 
build  back  prosperity  through  merger,  promo¬ 
tion  and  possibly  production  control,  he  asked, 
“What  else  are  we  in  business  for?”  Market¬ 
ing  is  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  he  declared, 
with  eggs  priced  by  outsiders.  “We  must  stop 
leaving  our  marketing  to  chance;  only  the  hen 
advertises  eggs.”  With  quality  at  the  heart  of 
the  proposed  new  organization’s  program, 
Fletcher  said  it  is  of  “paramount  importance 
to  increase  national  per-capita  consumption  of 
eggs.” 

Prof.  K.  S.  Carpenter  reported  that  “getting 
at  the  watering  trough  to  clean  it”  was  a  major 
complaint  of  21  cage  layer  operators  in  New 
York.  But,  “most  people  are  very  satisfied 
with  cages”,  he  added.  Advantages  cited  were; 
no  question  about  culling,  high  and  uniform 
rate  of  production,  no  competition  between 
birds,  less  feed  wastage,  high  quality  eggs  - 
they  cool  quickly,  no  cannibalism,  lower  mor¬ 
tality,  high  labor  efficiency,  and  “one  can  ex¬ 
periment.”  Cage  disadvantages  were  high 
initial  investment,  difficult  in  controlling  dis¬ 
ease,  and  flies. 

In  the  Dairy  Business,  There's  A  Place  for 
Antibiotics,  and  Good  Grass  Management  Too 

According  to  Prof.  R.  G.  Warner,  antibiotics 
were  “definitely  desirable”  in  dairy  calf  rations 
and  that  new  commercial  milk  replacers  with 
10  per  cent  fat  were  “highly  commendable.” 
Tw'enty-five  pounds  of  the  latter  replace  150 


(Continued  on  Page  11) 


This  is  the  panel  of  dairymen  who  attracted  one  of  the  largest  farm  audiences  during  1958  Farm  and 
Home  Week.  L.  to  r.:  Gerald  Stoeckel,  Bloomville,  Delaware  Co.;  Nicholas  Kolk,  Goshen,  Orange 
Co.;  Willard  Pengelly,  Churchville,  Monroe  Co.;  James  A.  Young  Jr.,  Angelica,  Allegany  Co.;  a'' 

Daniel  Gates,  Chittenango,  Onondaga  County. 


The  four  cattlemen  to  whom  Prof.  J.  I.  Miller  (e.)  presented  “500  Beef  Club”  awards  at  CornelVsfo,^ 
and  Home  Week  were:  (1.  to  r.)  Duane  Ford,  Elba,  Genesee  Co.;  Leslie  Irvin,  Youngstown,  N tag  , 
Co.;  Harold  Brown,  Brant  Lake,  Warren  Co.;  and  E.  D.  Mulligan,  Avon,  Livingston  Co.  Each  t 
a  90-per-cent  crop  of  calves  eventually  grading  Choice  as  500-pound  feeders  in  225  days,  r 

had  the  top  herd. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER* 


This  is  a  summertime  view  of  the  oat  breeding  nurseries  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Ithaca. 


^^Oats  vs.  Rusf^—  in  112  Races 

New  Yorkers^  great  oat  growers^  can  fight  rust  with 
plant  breedings  disease  diagnosis^  early  seeding 
and  eradication  of  buckthorn  and  barberry. 

By  N.  F.  JENSEN 


EPING  oat  varieties  high  in 
yield  and  in  quality  requires 
constant  research.  More  than 
for  any  other  small  grain,  an 
oat  variety’s  useful  life  is  de¬ 
termined  by  disease.  Varietal 
changes  with  winter  wheat,  win¬ 


ter  barley  and  spring  barley  have  been  or¬ 
derly;  they  occur  pretty  much  in  accord  with 
the  initiative  of  plant  breeders.  But  there  has 
been  a  series  of  forced  plays  with  oats.  As  a 
result,  New  York  farmers  have  had  to  use 
several  different  varieties  within  only  a  decade. 
The  peril  to  oat  production  in  New  York — and 
the  Northeast — is  from  two  diseases;  stem  rust 
and  crown,  or  leaf,  rust. 

Oats  are  important  to  New  York  farmers. 
About  700,000  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  total 
production  of  the  12  northeastern  states,  is 
in  New  York;  nationally,  the  State  ranks  about 
15th  in  oat  acreage.  Oats  serve  a  number  of 
useful  purposes.  Fitting  well  into  crop  rota¬ 
tion  and  the  farmer’s  work  schedule,  they  make 
excellent  feed  as  grain  for  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try.  Seldom  are  they  in  surplus  in  our  feed- 
deficient  region.  Spring  oats  are  a  fine  com¬ 
panion  crop  for  hay  and  pasture  seedings,  too, 
and  their  straw  has  many  uses  on  a  farm.  The 
oat  crop  can  be  harvested  as  hay,  ensilage,  and 
even  occasionally  as  pasture. 

The  Passing  Parade  of  Oats 

Destructive  losses  from  crown  rust  in  the 
early  to  mid-1940’s  highlighted  the  danger.  The 
epidemic  of  1943  was  the  w'orst  ever  seen  in 
Central  New  York,  and  damage  throughout 
the  State  was  so  great  that  the  average  yield 
was  only  17  bushels  per  acre.  But  resistance 
to  crown  rust  was  dramatically  shown  by  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Vicland.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  Vicland  and  most  other  varieties  bred 
from  Victoria  were  susceptible  to  another  dis¬ 
ease,  Helminthosporium  blight,  and  they  were 
rapidly  eliminated.  The  next  step  was  to  breed 
with  genes  from  the  Bond  variety  for  resis¬ 
tance  to  crown  rust  and  races  eight  and  10 
of  stem  rust.  The  principal  varieties  of  this 
breeding  in  New  York  were  Mohawk  and  Clin¬ 
ton;  they  first  appeared  about  1947. 

Not  long  was  it,  however,  before  new  races 
of  crown  rust,  chiefly  45 — now  202 — and  stem 
rust  race  seven  attacked  these.  Plant  breeders 
then  bred  new  sorts  like  Clintland,  with  rust 
resistance  obtained  from  Landhafer,  Santa  Fe, 
Ukraine,  and  others.  But  these  were  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  race  seven  and  are  even  now  susceptible 
to  new  crown  rust  races.  Soon  in  New  York 
the  crown  rust  resistant  variety,  Craig,  was 
developed  from  Victoria;  it  was  not  susceptible 
to  Helminthosporium  blight.  Yet,  these  and 
other  sorts  during  this  period  fell  to  attack 
Horn  races  of  stem  rust.  There  were  general 
tosses  throughout  the  area, 
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The  most  recent  development  in  this  rapidly 
changing  oat  picture  has  been  the  breeding  of 
Garry  and  Rodney.  These  varieties,  with  al¬ 
most  complete  resistance  to  stem  rust  and 
enough  resistance  for  some  field  protection 
against  crown  rust,  are  of  prime  immediate, 
and  probably  future,  importance  to  oat  pro¬ 
duction  in  New  York, 

The  rusts  of  oats  are  not  peculiar  to  New 
York.  They  are  a  hazard  to  oat  production  in 
many  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  In 
warmer  climates,  the  spores  overwinter  with¬ 
out  killing,  and  they  re-infect  the  next  crop. 
We  believe  this  does  not  happen  in  the  North¬ 
east.  But  rust  can  get  started  in  our  latitude 
in  two  ways ;  ( 1 )  from  spores  carried  in  from 
other  areas  by  air  currents  and  ( 2 )  from 
spores  coming  from  the  shrubs  which  serve 
as  hosts.  The  alternate  host  plant  for  crown 
rust  is  buckthorn,  and  for  stem  rust  barberry. 
These  shrubs  in  hedgerows  and  in  the  wild 
throughout  much  of  New  York  are  a  major 
source  of  local  infection.  The  sexual  stage  of 
the  rusts  from  which  new  races  originate  takes 
place  on  them.  Because  barberry  is  also  the 
alternate  host  for  the  wheat  stem  rust  organ¬ 
ism,  careful  eradication  programs  have  been  in 
operation  that  have  virtually  eliminated  it  from 
existence  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  no  such  program  has  been  carried  out  in 
New  York  nor  in  other  large  areas  of  the 
Northeast.  Because  of  this,  in  northeastern 
United  States  and  eastern  Canada  new  races 
or  biotypes  of  stem  and  crown  rust  frequently 
originate.  Another  new  race  of  stem  rust  was 
identified  just  last  year  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

A  far-flung  network  of  nurseries  staffed  by 
plant-disease  experts  is  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  charting  the  appearance  and  spread  of 
new  races.  Throughout  the  world,  96  races  of 
crown  rust  have  been  identified.  Not  all  of 
these  become  destructive,  of  course.  Plant 
pathologists  and  plant  breeders  are  usually  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  very  few  capable  of 
overcoming  current  and  new  types  of  resis- 


Rust  spreader  rows  planted  between  test  plots 
in  the  breeding  nursery  aid  in  the  selection  of 
rust-resistant  oats. 


tance.  The  appearance  and  spread  of  these 
races  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada 
is  watched  very  closely.  Presently,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  in 
a  survey  of  the  world’s  oats  production  and 
also  the  newly-developed  oats  from  breeding 
programs  to  find  sources  of  resistance  which 
can  be  used  immediately. 

The  Races  of  Stem  Rust 

There  are  16  known  races  of  oat  stem  rust; 
two  are  recently  discovered.  In  late  years, 
however,  problems  with  stem  rust  have  eased 
considerably.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  ad¬ 
vances  in  oat  breeding  made  possible  by  close 
cooperation  between  plant  breeders  and 
pathologists.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fortunate 
development  of  Garry,  with  resistance  to  at 
least  13  of  the  stem  rust  races  known  to 
exist  in  North  America.  Garry  was  bred  by 
plant  breeders  and  pathologists  working  to¬ 
gether  at  the  Cereal  Breeding  and  Plant 
Pathology  Laboratories  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Can.  The  Rodney  variety,  resistant  at  least  to 
12  races,  was  also  developed  there.  Superior 
varieties  like  these  are  just  now  getting  into 
general  farm  use. 

Cornell  University’s  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  through  its  department  of  plant 
breeding  maintains  an  oat  breeding  project  to 
work  on  problems  connected  with  oat  produc¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Members  of  the  plant  path¬ 
ology  department  staff  work  cooperatively  on 
the  project.  In  the  past,  the  work  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  development  of  varieties  such 
as  Mohawk  and  Craig  and  in  testing  and 
recommending  varieties  such  as  Clinton,  Garry 
and  Rodney.  Several  hundred  new  lines  of  oats 
selected  in  breeding  plots  are  regularly  going 
through  testing  on  the  importance  races  of 
rust  found  in  New  York.  In  1957,  plant  path¬ 
ologists  inoculated  spreader  rows  of  a  sus¬ 
ceptible  variety  throughout  the  nurseries  with 
spores  of  stem  rust  race  seven  and  crown  rust 
202,  formerly  race  45.  In  1958,  different  races 
will  be  used.  Through  a  continued  program 
like  this,  new  varieties  with  known  resistance 
to  the  important  rust  races  can  be  developed. 
An  important  area  not  being  studied  at  the 
present  time,  however,  is  the  testing  of  newly 
developed  oat  lines  to  the  very  new,  potentially 
dangerous  races  of  crown  rust.  For  safety  rea¬ 
sons,  such  rusts  cannot  be  tested  in  the  fields 
but  must  be  confined  inside;  we  need  more 
greenhouse  space. 

1957  A  Great  Oat  Year 

New  York  farmers  can  be  justly  proud  of 
their  oat  growing  in  1957.  There  was  little 
damage  from  rust,  and  an  average  yield  of  53 
bushels  per  acre — highest  in  the  92-year  his¬ 
tory  of  crop  records  in  the  State — was  made. 
This  was  greater  than  that  in  any  of  the  great 
midwest  oat-growing  states  and  was  exceeded 
by  only  one  other  State,  Arizona,  where  irri¬ 
gation  is  used. 

For  1958,  the  recommended  varieties  for 
New  York  State  continue  to  be  Garry  and 
Rodney,  the  mainstays  of  production  in  1957. 
In  actual  performance  there  has  been  little  to 
choose  between  these  two  fine,  high-yielding 
varieties.  Garry  has  an  edge  in  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  resistance  to  the  stem  rust  races, 
but  Rodney  has  a  slightly  better  quality  kernel. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  difference  is  in  maturity: 
Garry  is  earlier,  Rodney  requiring  four  days 
to  a  week  more  time  to  ripen.  The  geography 
and  climate  of  New  York  are  favorable  to  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties,  too,  so  there  is  a  place 
also  for  an  early  oat  with  stiff  straw  similar  to 
Mohawk  and  Clinton.  But  a  satisfactory  rust 
resistant  replacement  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

For  the  years  ahead  we  must,  unfortunately, 
be  prepared  to  accept  further  trouble  from 
rust;  new  races  originate  and. spread.  The  pres¬ 
ent  danger  seems  more  from  crown  than  from 
stem  rust.  But,  in  a  practical  way,  growers  can 
help  themselves  and  lessen  the  danger  that  rust 
will  damage  their  oat  crop  in  1958  by  these 
measures ;  ( 1 )  Follow  the  agricultural  college 
recommended  varieties.  ( 2 )  Plant  early.  The 
maturer  a  crop  is  when  rust  starts  the  less 
damage  it  will  receive.  ( 3 )  Watch  hedgerows 
adjoining  prospective  oat  fields  for  buckthorn 
or  barberry;  remove  these  shrubs. 
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Gain  A  Vear-PLANT  NOW 


^HUMSI 


IttWBER 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  pints  a  year! 


ThousandsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  : 
NOW  READY!  — Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Out*  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions, 

^fem*s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 
Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed!  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 

n 
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STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  *  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25  Name. - - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

Q  250  for  $10.00  Address - — - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


City- 


$tate 


*  Trademark 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  PLANTATION  STOCK 


SCOTCH  PINE  —  Pinus  sylvestris  Per  1000 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  $18.50 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  22.00 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  6  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins . '. .  60.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  —  PINUS  Nigra 

2-yr.  Sdlgs.  2  to  4  ins .  20.00 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  3  to  6  ins . 25.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  70.00 

WHITE  SPRUCE  —  Picea  alba  (Excellent 
blue-gray  color) 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  6  ins .  25.00 

3- yr.  Sdlgs.  4  to  8  ins .  30.00 

3-yr.  Sdlgs.  6  to  12  ins. . .  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Picea  excelsa 

2-yr.  Sldgs.  2  to  3  ins . 18.00 

2- yr.  Sdlgs.  3  to  5  ins . . .  22.00 

3- yr.  Trans.  5  to  10  ins .  50.00 

4- yr.  Trans.  6  to  12  ins .  60.00 

4-yr.  Trans.  8  to  14  ins .  90.00 


Discount:  Less  5%  on  quantities  of  5,000  or 
more  of  a  kind.  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  500  of  a  kind.  Cash  with  order.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Penna.  orders  add  Z%  Sales  Tax. 
Write  for  Our  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

PALLACK  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  1074,  K.  D,  1.  HARMONY,  PENNA. 


FOUNDATION  PLANTINO  f 


10  Plants:  6  Piitzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10”  to  16".  Strong  roots. 


10  for 
$12.95 


Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


FREE  CATALOG 

BSBa 


■ 

are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One* 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  qnarts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colltection  of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  tSth.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


DURHAM  Heavy  Bearing  RED  RASPBERRY  Plants. 
Also  LATHAM  and  TAYLOR  $8.00-100;  SUPER- 
FECTION  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $4.60-100. 
PREMIER,  ROBINSON  $3.25-100.  Virus  free  stock. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 

6,000  CRATE  WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 
$6.00.  EXPRESS. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY, 
QUITMAN  GEORGIA 

—  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  — 

2  to  4  ft.  2  yr.  old  trees  only  95c  ea.  postpaid.  Grow¬ 
ing  Quality  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees 
more  than  20  years.  A.  W.  RUHL,  NURSEYMEN. 
922  W.  MAPLE  AVE.,  LANGHORNE,  PENNA. 
STRAWBERRY  And  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  FREE 

Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRYS:  RED,  BLACK.  PURPLE  RASP¬ 

BERRY  PLANTS.  GUARANTEED  TO  GROW. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  HASTINGS,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


-  SOIL  TESTS  —  24  HOUR  SERVICE  - 

Save  fertilizer.  Grow  better  plants.  Complete 
tests.  Six  years  experience.  Free  details. 
ROBERT  ZELLERS,  Soil  Scientist 
B.  D.  1, _ STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 


-  SWEET  ONION  PLANT  ASSORTMENT  - 

500  PLANTS  $2.00  PREPAID  FRESH  FROM: 
TEXAS  PLANT  CO.,  FARMERSVILLE  TEXAS 


When  yiou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  aetorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Mideeaton  &  Late  Varieties 

GALlEnA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


SWEET  CORN  SEED 

Improved  high  quality  strains  of  leading 
varieties  particularly  adapted  to  the  Northeast. 
Years  of  experience  producing  fine  seed  for 
the  commercial  and  home  grower. 

Write  Now  For  FREE 
Descriptive  List 
HUNTINGTON  BROS. 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  — ALL  PRICES  PREPAID 


12 

25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS— 1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

3  yr.  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25.00 

RHUBARB  —  1  yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

_ 

2  yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

_ 

3  yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH  .73 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 

TOMATO  •  PEPPER  •  CABBAGE 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full¬ 
bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue- 
price  list. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  — 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
dept.  2,  TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


MILLION  SPRING  GROWN  GAB6AGE  PLANTS 

Ready  April  lOth:  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch, 
Wakefields,  Danish  Balhead:  300,  $2.75;  500,  $4.00: 
1000,  $6.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1000.  Write  for 
our  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  pepper,  cauliflower, 
broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  sweet  potato  for  May  and 
June  delivery.  Buy  the  best  for  a  good  crop.  35  years 
growing  r.uality  plants.  We  can  load  your  truck  at 
our  farm. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Telephone  LO  27-013 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight-resistant  sweet  Chestnut,  hardy  English  walnut, 
thin  shelled  Black  Walnut,  Filberts.  Lot  of  other 
Crop  Trees.  Write  for  Catalog. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  “R”^ _  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  FREE  - - 

Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field -grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson, 
Sparkle.  Fairfax.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Em¬ 
pire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock  $3.00  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  Streamliner  and  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  post  paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BRAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  60  of  Latest  and 
Best  Varieties.  Write  for 
free  catalog  &  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 


The  Garden  in  Spring 


ERE  it  is  Spring  again  and 
time  to  start  the  vegetable 
garden.  People  often  say 
that  they  get  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  out  of  a  gar¬ 
den  but,  because  they  don’t 
have  a  “green  thumb,” 
nothing  seems  to  turn  out  just  right. 
I  think  that  green  thumb  myth  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense.  Proper  planning,  a 
little  know-how,  good  timing  and  a 
little  hard  work  when  necessary  can 
make  the  novice  a  master  gardener. 
Let  us  dicsuss  some  of  the  important 
factors  that  make  for  good  gardeners. 


The  Soil  Is  Essential 


Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
consideration  in  locating  the  garden 
is  the  soil  and  its  pH.  Actually,  no 
specific  soil  type  is  best  for  all  crops; 
but,  be  it  clay,  silt  or  sand,  the  soil 
should  meet  fundamental  require- 


The  new  Rhode  Island  Early  tomato 
for  both  market  and  home  gardens 
ripens  in  only  about  eight  weeks.  A 
vine  type  with  firm,  globe-shaped  uni¬ 
formly  red  fruit,  it  is  available  this 
Spring. 


that  their  plants  appear  to  be  starv¬ 
ing,  yet  they  know  that  plenty  of 
fertilizer  has  been  added.  I  suspect 
that  the  pH  is  out  of  range,  for  no 
amount  of  fertilizer  will  help  plants 
in  too  acid  or  alkaline  a  soil  condi¬ 
tion.  Never  try  to  guess  the  pH  of 
your  soil.  It  is  always  best  to  test  the 
soil  and  make  changes  accordingly. 
Most  States  offer  a  soil-testing  service 
at  a  very  small  charge  through  the 
offices  of  the  local  county  agrciultural 
agent. 

Fertilizer  in  Sensible  Amounts 

Another  important  prerequisite  to 
a  good  garden  is  adequate  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Because  fertility  requirements 
of  the  various  plant  species  vary  as 
widely  as  the  requirements  of  differ¬ 
ent  soil  types,  however,  it  is  difiicult 
to  make  general  recommendations.  A 
few  useful  tips  can  be  pointed  out. 
Do  not  over-fertilize;  this  is  usually 
more  harmful  than  no  fertilizer  at 
all,  and  it  is  always  more  expensive. 
Tests  in  Pennsylvania  indicate  that 
some  garden  soils  are  so  highly  fertile 
that  they  could  be  bagged  and  sold 
for  fertilizer  themselves.  The  soil 
test  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
fertilization.  I  am  surprised  that  more 
people  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Be  sure  that  fertilizer,  particularly 
phosphorus  and  potash,  is  worked 
down  far  enough  into  the  root  zone 
so  moisture  will  be  maintained  about 
it.  If  heavy  nitrogen  fertilization  is 
planned,  put  half  or  two-thirds  of  it 
on  at  the  time  of  planting  and  the 
remainder  as  a  side  dressing  at  the 
time  of  maximum  growth.  For  corn, 
maximum  growth  comes  at  knee 
height  and  for  tomatoes  after  the  set 
of  the  second  cluster  of  fruit. 

Varieties  to  Plant 


ments  before  it  is  even  considered  for 
a  garden  site.  It  should  be  high  in 
organic  matter  and,  if  not,  some 
should  be  added.  The  source  of  the 
organic  material  is  not  particularly 
important.  Animal  manure,  green 
manure  (sod  and  grass  crops  plowed 
down),  compost,  spent  mushroom 
manure  and  sawdust  are  all  good  if 
fertilization  and  pH  are  handled  well. 
The  importance  of  organic  matter  lies 
in  its  capacity  to  make  soil  light  and 
loamy,  thus  allowing  plant  roots  to 
spreaii  and  penetrate  easily.  It  also 
provides  many  small  reservoirs  of 
both  water  and  nutrients.  Manure  is 
not  a  fertilizer  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  It  would  take  about  a  ton 
of  it  on  a  small  garden  plot  to  do  the 
same  job  as  an  80-pound  bag  of  5-10- 
10  fertilizer. 

The  soil  should  be  well  drained.  If 
it  is  not,  water  will  fill  up  the  small 
pore  spaces  and  prevent  plants  from 
getting  oxygen.  When  this  occurs, 
plants  die  of  suffocation.  The  dirt 
should  have  a  pH  from  6  to  6.8,  the 
optimum  range  for  most  vegetable 
plants.  This  is  a  measurement  of  the 
soil’s  acidity  or  alkalinity.  A  pH  of 
7  is  neutral,  and  any  value  lower  is 
on  the  acid  side  and  any  higher  on 
the  alkaline.  Outside  the  pH  range  of 
6.0  to  6.8  many  important  plant  nutri¬ 
ents  are  in  a  form  unavailable  to 
plants.  They  undergo  a  chemical 
change.  Many  readers  have  written 


The  vegetable  selections  are  also  an 
important  consideration  for  a  good 
garden.  Poor  and  unadapted  varieties 
limit  the  potential  of  your  garden.  No 
general  recommendation  can  be  made 
for  specific  soils  for  any  given  area. 
All  state  experiment  stations  publish 
a  list  of  recommended  varieties  that 
would  be  well  to  obtain  before  pur¬ 
chasing  seed.  Always  use  varieties 
that  are  adapted  to  the  location  and 
environment.  Do  not  be  too  much 
enticed  by  beautiful  pictures  and 
glorious  descriptions  in  some  seed 
catalogs.  They  might  be  of  just  the 
right  variety,  but  for  the  wrong  area. 
Select  varieties  that  have  proven  dis¬ 
ease  resistance,  too.  When  a  choice  is 
available,  selection  of  an  Fi  hybrid 
(the  first  generation  progeny  result¬ 
ing  from  a  cross  of  two  pure  lines) 
is  usually  wise.  Hybrid  seed  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  expensive,  but  increased 
vigor,  earlier  maturity,  higher  yields, 
more  disease  resistance  and  better 
uniformity  more  than  make  up  for 
its  extra  cost. 

Grow  only  those  varieties  that  will 
mature  during  the  span  of  your  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Do  not  try  to  produce 
melons  and  root  crops  on  soils  that 
are  hard  and  stony.  If  your  soil  has 
a  tendency  to  dry  out  rapidly,  be  sure 
that  you  have  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  or  else  grow 
varieties  that  are  drought  tolerant. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


Beekeepers'  School  in 
Connecticut' 

A  beekeeping  school  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Connecticut  Bee¬ 
keepers  Assn,  for  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  every  month  from  April  27 
through  October  26.  Classes  will  be 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  farm  west  of  Route 
10  in  Mt.  Carmel,  just  north  of  Ham¬ 
den.  All  phases  of  beekeeping  will  be 
covered:  from  assembling  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  extracting  honey.  Each  class 
will  begin  at  2:00  p.  m.  They  are 


free  of  charge,  and  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  bees  and  honey  is  welcome. 
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Birds  and  Fruif 


Numerous  robins  and  catbirds  have 
raised  large  families  and  grown  fat 
on  our  cherry  trees  and  blueberry 
bushes.  Every  year  they  destroyed 
about  half  the  crop. 

Neighbors  recommended  many  dif¬ 
ferent  means  of  scaring  away  the 
birds.  One  year  we  cut  up  old  fur 
pieces  that  we  found  in  the  attic. 
Tied  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  a  piece  of 
fur  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  cat — 
that  is,  to  the  hungry  bird.  The  fur 
pieces  worked  for  several  hours  un¬ 
til  a  brave  robin  lit  on  a  piece  of 
moth-eaten  beaver  and  burst  into 
song.  The  other  birds  soon  followed, 
and  the  fruit  crop  was  done  for. 

Another  season  someone  assured 
us  that  balls  of  cotton,  tied  so  they 
would  swing  freely  from  the  limbs, 


Kill  Canada  Thistle, 
roots  and  all ! 


Spring  Orchestra 

Bluebells  chime  and  tinkle, 
Jonquil  trumpets  blare. 
Honeysuckles  sprinkle 
Sweet  notes  on  the  air. 

Tulips  rise  up,  swaying 
To  a  woodwind  breeze. 

Flowers  of  Spring  are  playing 
Music  sure  to  please. 

—  Cleoral  Lovell 


would  keep  birds  away.  Many  hours 
were  spent  tying  up  the  cotton  before 
the  cherries  got  ripe.  And  the  birds 
ignored  it  completely.  That  was  the 
same  year  we  enclosed  the  blueberry 
bushes  in  chicken-wire.  The  catbirds 
would  get  inside  the  wire,  then  could 
not  get  out. 

Last  year,  willing  to  try  anything 
to  save  the  fruit,  we  decided  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  aluminum  foil.  We 
tore  it  from  the  roll  in  three-foot 
lengths.  It  was  fastened  up  by  gath¬ 
ering  one  end  tightly  around  a  limb, 
and  securing  it  in  place  with  a  single 
twist  of  tomato  twine.  The  long  loose 
end  of  foil  was  torn  three  or  four 
times,  so  that  it  waved  and  rustled 
in  a  breeze.  Although  the  foil  did 
not  work  miracles,  only  an  occasional 
piece  of  fruit  was  marred. 

Later  in  the  season  the  foil  also 
proved  useful  in  keeping  rabbits  from 
eating  tomatos  which  hung  low  on  the 
vines.  We  fastened  smaller  pieces  of 
foil  to  the  stakes  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  fastened  to  the 
limbs  of  the  fruit  trees,  only  we  did 
not  tear  the  loose  ends.  Rabbits  would 
not  nibble  on  the  tomatoes  thus  pro¬ 
tected.  Diana  Wheeler 


Beati  Growers  Organize 

An  association  of  snap  bean  har¬ 
vesting  machine  owners  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing  the  price  of  green  and  wax  beans 
grown  for  processing  in  New  York 
State,  according  to  R.  V.  Call  Jr,  of 
Batavia,  chairman. 

The  snap  bean  harvester,  most  ex¬ 
pensive  machine  used  on  New  York 
farms,  cost  $11,000,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  can  be  profitable  only  if  the 
harvester  is  used  to  capacity.  The 
too  bean  harvester  owners  of  the 
State  are  concerned  that  prices  paid 
for  snap  beans  should  warrant  grow¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Processors  estimate  that 
<5  per  cent  of  the  snap  bean  crop 
"'ill  be  picked  by  machine  this  year. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
other  than  Mr.  Call  are  Bernard 
Bichardson,  Marion;  DeForrest 
howler,  Wolcott;  Donald  Holdridge, 
Ked  Creek;  and  Theodore  Symanski, 
bansville.  Others  who  serve  are 
“Ohn  Thomas,  No.  Collins;  Stewart 
^hristy,  Dunkirk;  Preston  Erway, 
J^enesee,  Pa.;  Clifford  Olcott,  Water- 
^iie;  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  West- 


amino 


. . .  before  you  plant  corn ! 


A  full  season's  successful  use  has 
proved  it . . .  thanks  to  Cyanamid's 
Amino  Triazole  Weedkiller,  the 
Midwest's  most  serious  w^eed  pest 
is  on  the  way  out . . .  roots  and  all ! 
And  this  year,  Amino  Triazole  has 
been  cleared  for  thistle  control  on 
cornland.  Here's  how  this  remark¬ 
able  new  weedkiller  works: 

Amino  Triazoie  gets  into  the  sap 

stream  of  the  plant... upsets  normal 
growth  processes... kills  Canada 
thistle  roots  and  all.  That  means  you 
control  thistle  instead  of  spreading 
it,  when  you  cultivate. 

Two  simple  steps. 

1.  Wait  till  thistles  reach  4  to  10 
inches  in  height.  Then  while 
plants  are  actively  growing  . . . 

2.  Spray  Amino  Triazole  Weed¬ 
killer.  Directions  on  package. 

Because  Amino  Triazole  moves 


through  entire  plant,  doion  into  the  ^ 
deepest  roots,  wait  about  two  weeks 
to  see  killing  effect.  Then  plow  or 
cultivate.  When  cleaning  up  thistle 
on  cornland,  be  sure  to  allow  for  this 
waiting  period.  Amino  Triazole, 
used  as  recommended,  does  not  steri¬ 
lize  the  soil. 

Also  controls  these  weeds,  usually 
with  a  single  application :  Poison  ivy 
and  oak,  scrub  oak,  sow  thistle,  milk¬ 
weed,  horsetail  rush,  cattails. 

These  require  cultivation  and  may 
require  repeat  application :  Bermuda 
grass,  nutgrass,  quackgrass. 


Overall  or  spot  treatment.  Use 

Amino  Triazole  in  power  sprayer 
for  overall  coverage.  If  patches  of 
perennial  weeds  threaten  to  overrun 
your  cornland,  stop  them  now,  wuth 
spot  treatment.  Mix  Amino  Triazoie 
with  water.  Use  hand  sprayer. 


Amino  Triazoie  is 
available  in  1  lb.  and  4  lb. 
cans  and  in  24  lb.  pails. 
Write  for  FREE  leaflet. 


Canada  thistle’s  deep  root  system 
produces  numerous  new  plants. 
Cultivation  alone  breaks  up  (but  doesn't 
kill)  roots,  actually  spreads  pest. 


AMINO  TRIAZOLE  IS  A  PRODUCT  OF 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY  •  FARM  AND  HOME  DIVISION  •  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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OLIVER 


/VIowefs  slice 
k  cutting  time 


Hay  goes  down  faster  with  a 
husky,  smooth-clipping  Oliver. 
Every  model  is  equipped  with  a 
newly  designed,  heavy-duty  cut¬ 
ter  bar  to  assure  trouble-free 
operation  at  high  speeds  in  your 
roughest  fields.  Two  new  semi- 
mounteds  (one  or  two  caster 
wheels)  hook  to  almost  any  power 
quickly,  follow  field  contours  in¬ 


dependently  of  tractor.  Two  3- 
point  hitch  mowers  and  a  side- 
mounted  model  also  available. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


OLIVER 


OLIVE  R 


•fINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY'* 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


GREAT 

KOOLS 

FORAGE  BLOWERS 


to  handle  wilted  hay 
or  any  other  forage 


^  77  with  less  Horsepower  per  ton. 
^  .  .  with  less  Manpower. 

).  .  .  with  less  Set-Up  Time. 


STANDARD  10  FT.  FEEDER 


STANDARD 
WITH  DROP 
SIDES 


HOPPER 

TYPE 


Distributed  by: 

Eastern  Machinery  Inc. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


KOOLS  BROTHERS,  INC. 

APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


LOVELY  LIFETIME  WINDBREAKS 


BLUE 

SPRUCE 


old 


year 


tra 


blue 


hardiness 


SAVE  MONEY! 
Northern  grown  3 
trees.  Ex- 
extra  love- 
peak  in 
beauty! 
Proven  planting  in¬ 
structions.  Guaran- 
to  grow !  Send 
cash,  check.  We  pay 
Free  gift 
imported  bulb  if 
ordered  now. 


3 

FOR 

ONLY 

$|00 

10  for  $2.50 
25  for  $5.00 
100  for  $18 


GARDEN  MART,  Dept.  B-20 
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FIGHT  CANCER 
WITH  A  CHECKUI$ 

(See  your  doctor) 


AND  A  CHECK 

(Send  it  now)  t 

JO 


, AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


Tomato  Plants  • 

•  Cabbage  Plants 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Tomato 
Plants.  Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of 
nematode  and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant 
the  best  this  year  —  use  plants  form  our 
Premium  CERTIFIED  seed. 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 
TOP  QUALITY  —  READY  NOW 
TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO  READY  MAY  20 
QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices 

J.  P.COUNCILL  COMPANY 

LOGAN  23546  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

"Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers" 


£lll£  SPRUCE 


COLORADO:  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


Plant  Superfectlon  for  berries  this 
year.  Allen’s  1958  Berry  Book 
describes  best  varieties— best 
methods.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


MUSSER  FORESTSV 


BOX  20-D 


72  Ev«rgr«ttn  Av«.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

Blue  Spruce  &  Scotch  Pine  I-  2-in.  $2.59  per  100; 
$20  per  1000.  Blue  Spruce  3-yr.  3-  5-in.  $5.00  per  100. 
Black  Hill  Spruce  &  Douglas  Fir  3-yr.  3-  4-in. 
$4.00  per  100.  Austrian  Pine.  Norway  &  White  Spruce 
2-yr.  2-  4-in.  $3.00  per  100  PREPAID. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Plastic  Greenhouse  Works  Well 


Richard  Woghlmuth  heats  his  plastic  greenhouse  with  LP  gas.  Beside  him 
is  the  heating  unit,  with  conveyor  pipes  along  the  sides. 


Much  of  the  greenhouse  construction  was  done  by  the  farmer  himself.  Four^ 
by-fours  were  used  as  center  posts  and  two-by-threes  as  rafters. 


In  Lake  City,  Erie  Co.,  Penna., 
last  Fall,  Richard  Woghlmuth  com¬ 
pleted  a  do-it-yourself  plastic  green¬ 
house  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $400. 
Using  liquid  propane  gas  to  heat  the 
interior  this  past  Winter,  he  found 
that  while  it  was  performing  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  greenhouse  was  standing  up 
well  in  sub-freezing  cold  and  heavy 
snow.  In  addition  to  chrysanthemums 
and  other  flowers,  Woghlmuth  starts 
tomatoes,  cabbage  and  peppers  for 
early  spring  planting.  Presently  he 


grows  the  plants  right  on  the  green¬ 
house  ground. 

Woghlmuth  used  four  by  fours 
down  the  center  and  along  the  sides, 
and  for  rafters  he  used  two  by  three 
inch  boards.  Ordinary  lathing  was 
employed  to  nail  the  plastic  film  to 
the  supporting  members  of  the  green¬ 
house.  The  glass  door  used  at  one  end 
is  second-hand.  Several  high  school 
boys  helped  apply  the  plastic  which 
came  in  100-foot  rolls  12  feet  wide. 

Walter  Rudolph 


Fighf  Insects  with  Germs 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  finding  that  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  as  well  by 
virus  diseases  as  by  insecticides.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Entomologist  F.  L. 
McEwen,  at  least  five  viruses  easily 
spread  in  fields  provide  control  equal 
to  that  of  chemicals.  Moreover,  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  virus  into  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  fields  last  season  resulted 
in  control  of  the  cabbage  looper,  a 
major  cole-crop  pest  for  which  there 
is  no  effective  chemical.  Sprays  con¬ 
taining  as  little  virus  as  that  found  in 
only  one  infected  looper  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  control  the  pests  on  an  acre 
of  cabbage.  Fungi  and  bacteria  may 
also  be  used  to  reduce  insect  popu¬ 
lations,  but  their  temperature  and 
humidity  requirements  are  so  specific 
that  they  are  less  effective  and  prom¬ 
ising  than  the  viruses. 


New  NYCCGC  President 

William  H.  Hamilton  of  Perry  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Canning  Crop  Growers  Coopera¬ 
tive  to  serve  out  the  term  of  the  late 
Roy  Forsyth,  Byron.  Donald  Nesbitt, 
Albion,  was  named  vice-president. 

Hamilton  and  his  four  sons  farm 


almost  three  square  miles  of  land 
on  the  Genesee  River  flats  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Byron.  They  grow  300 
acres  of  dry  beans,  200  of  sweet  corn, 
55  of  green  peas,  115  of  wheat,  60 
each  of  field  corn  and  oats  and  about 
200  acres  of  alfalfa  each  year.  Their 
milking  herd  numbers  100  head,  with 
200  heifers  being  grown  out  for  sale. 

The  N.  Y.  Canning  Crop  Growers 
Cooperative  performs  marketing  and 
bargaining  services  for  its  1,300  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  nine  western  counties  of 
New  York  State. 


Mix  Molasses  at  the  Mill 

Why  bother  to  mix  in  molasses 
at  home  when  you  can  have  it  done 
so  well  at  the  mill?  W.  J.  R.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  inquired  about  intro¬ 
ducing  molasses  at  the  hammer  mill 
recently,  would  not  have  much  luck 
with  dried  molasses  at  home  either. 
I  have  tried  it  and  do  not  like  any 
part  of  it.  My  local  mill  mixes  30 
pounds  of  molasses  into  100  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  meal  and  then  adds 
this  to  1,000  pounds  of  oats  and  corn 
grist.  It  is  much  better  than  pouring 
molasses  onto  the  grist.  J.  w.  m. 

Pennsylvania 
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AGRICO  fertilized  corn  returns 
an  extra  profit  of  ^7^  per  acre 


‘I  got  77  more  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  by  using  AGRICO/ 


Oat  profit  increased  ’12  an  acre 


says  Donald  McDowell  of  Jordan,  New  York 


In  a  fertiiiier  comparison  on  corn,  Donald  McDowell  (left)  of  Jordan,  New  York,  shown 
with  his  father,  J.  H.  McDowell,  got  $17.58  extra  profit  per  acre  with  AGRICO  in  the  row. 


"|*VE  BEEN  using  AGRICO  for  many  years  but  my  father 
who  has  a  farm  in  Weedsport,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York  has  always  used  another  brand  of  fertilizer  on  his 
corn,”  says  Donald  McDowell  of  Jordan,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York.  “Last  Spring  we  ran  a  side-by-side  comparison 
on  my  farm  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  brands  of  fertilizer 
Was  the  best  corn  producer. 

“On  part  of  a  field  we  used  400  pounds  of  agrico  for 
CORN  5-10-10  per  acre  in  the  row  at  planting.  On  the  rest 
of  the  field  we  applied  the  other  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer 
at  the  same  rate.  All  other  conditions  were  the  same  for 
both  areas  of  the  field. 

“We  inspected  the  crop  during  the  growing  season  but 
couldn’t  see  much  difference  between  the  two  areas.  At 
harvest  we  carefully  hand-picked  and  weighed  a  representa¬ 
tive  section  of  corn  from  each  area.  We  found  that  the  area 
fertilized  with  agrico  produced  134  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre,  which  was  17  more  bushels  per  acre  than  we 
harvested  from  the  other  side  of  the  field.  With  corn  worth 
$1  a  bushel,  and  figuring  the  58  cents  less  per  acre  that 
AGRICO  cost  to  use,  I  made  an  extra  profit  of  $17.58  per 
acre  on  my  corn  by  using  agrico.” 


WOULD  AGRICO  return  me 
more  profit  on  my  invest¬ 
ment  than  the  brand  of  fertilizer 
I  had  been  using?  To  find  the 
answer  I  compared  both  brands 
on  my  oats  last  year,”  says  John 
Burgman  of  Route  2,  Locke, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

“On  half  of  a  16-acre  field  I 
used  300  pounds  of  agrico  for 
GRAIN  5-10-10  per  acre  in  the 
drill.  I  applied  the  other  brand 
of  5-10-10  fertihzer  at  the  same 
rate  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  When 
the  oats  started  to  head  I  noticed 
that  the  AGRico-fertilized  oats 
developed  longer  straw,  fuller 
seed  heads  and  heavier  grain. 

“I  checked  yields  carefully  and 
found  that  the  half  of  the  field 


fertilized  with  agrico  produced 
6912  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  The 
area  alongside  yielded  51  bushels 
per  acre.  With 
oats  selling  for 
65  cents  a  bush¬ 
el,  and  allowing 
for  the  96  cents 
less  per  acre 
that  AGRICO 
cost  to  use, 
those  extra 
18  3^  bushels 
returned  me  $12.99  extra  profit 
per  acre.  So  on  the  eight  acres  I 
fertilized  with  agrico,  I  made 
$103.92  extra  profit.  This  high 
return  is  proof  enough  for  me 
that  AGRICO  is  the  best  buy  in 
fertilizer.” 


John  Burgman 
Locke,  New  York 


Topdressing  doubles  hay  yield 


I  AST  YEAR  I  more  than  doubled 
J  my  yield  of  narrow  leaf  birds- 
foot  trefoil  by  topdressing  with 
AGRICO,”  says  Niles  R.  HiUman 
of  Fort  Edward,  Washington 
County,  New  York. 

“I  had  planned  to  plow  up  the 


Niles  R.  Hillman  of  Forf  Edward,  New  York 
topdressed  his  trefoil  pasture  with  AGRICO. 


12-acre  field  but  the  Agrico  Soil 
Service,  after  testing  the  soil, 
recommended  that  I  topdress  the 
field  with  500  pounds  of  agrico 
PHOSPHATE  &  POTASH  0-14-14  per 
acre.  I  followed  their  recommen¬ 
dations  on  most  of  the  field  but 
left  a  40-foot  strip  without  top¬ 
dressing  for  a  comparison. 

“Despite  a  very  dry  Spring  I 
harvested  2,880  pounds  of  dry 
hay  per  acre  on  the  first  cutting 
in  July  from  the  topdressed  part 
of  the  field.  The  other  area  yielded 
only  1,320  pounds  per  acre.  That 
was  1,560  extra  pounds  of  hay  on 
the  topdressed  area.  Figirring  hay 
at  $25  a  ton,  the  topdressed 
trefoil  returned  $36  income  per 
acre,  or  $19.45  more  income  per 
acre  than  I  got  from  the  trefoil 
which  was  not  topdressed. 

“This  extra  yield  of  trefoil  will 
help  me  cut  feed  costs  for  my 
55  Brown  Swiss  cows.” 


Get  higher  returns  from  every  dollar  you  invest  in 
fertilizer  by  following  the  Agrico  Program.  Have  the 
Agrico  Soil  Service  test  your  soil  and  make  sound 
fertilizer  recommendations.  Then  use  the  brand  of 
AGRICO®  specially  formulated  for  your  crop  and 
crop-producing  area.  See  your  Agrico  agent  today. 


American 

Agricultural 


Company 


SALES  OFFICES 

Carteret,  N.  J. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


^Kies 


GET  A  ROOF 


THAT'S 

WEATHERPROOF 

Save  yourself 
days  and  dollars 
($3-4  per  square) 

THIS  COUPON  Will  BRING  YOU  application 
data  on  Hagerman  "88”  Roofs— the  revolution¬ 
ary  method  using  8'  x  8'  Homasote  Insulating 
Building  Boards,  on  almost  any  type  of  structure. 
Also  the  Homasote  Handbook,  72  pages  of 
general  building  know-how;  and  a  folder  de¬ 
scribing  free  plans  of  poultry  houses  for  20  or 
20,000,000  birds  per  year.  Mail  coupon  today. 


HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-2  5 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  □  Free  Hagerman  "88”  Data 

□  Free  Poultry  House  Folder 

□  Free  Domasote  Folder 

□  Homasote  Handbook  (72  pp).  I  enclose  I0(f 

Name . 

Address . . 

City . Zone _ State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO,  ONT.-P.O.  Box  35,  Sta.K 
MONTREAL,  P.  Q.  —  P.  O.  Box  20,  Station  N 


Yourself  #  Olid  SAVE! 


Pd.  E$.1 
With  <o«t  irpn 
tH»l4^ownt<-No 


MOULDING,  PLANING, 
EDGING,  SANDING, 
JOINTING 
Oh  the  Mf A 


M,^l  ED-1  $18.50 

0«lux«  wHh  bIow*r 
•nd  Rb«r  ho1d>down» 


Hand-feed  De¬ 
luxe  Bench 
Model  (as 
shown)  I2''x8" 
Bed  Heavy  cast 
ground.  Ship- 
95  lbs. 


precision 
ping  wt. 

Here  is  the  low<05t.  hand-feed  bench  model  Moulder-Planer  you 
have  been  waiting  for!  Especially  designed  for  the  home  workshop, 
hobbyist  or  specially  woodworking  shop,  this  rugged  machine  pro¬ 
duces  fine  finishes  in  equal  stock  capacities  as  larger,  mote  expen¬ 
sive  models.  Selected  moulding  patterns  can  be  produced  in  widths 
up  to  5%".  Planing  capacity  4"x6"  or  11"  wide  on  second  pass. 


sm  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

of  Cemplett  Information 

EASTMAN  FOUNDRY 

4  ^.,  'Jhc. 

113  Fair  Street,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Division  of  Herbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Est.  1912 


Established  dealers  wanted  for  our 
complete  line  of  manual  and 
power  feed  models. 


I  Surgical  Steel  —  Hand  Ground  i 
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Set  of  12  i 

CARVING  I 

KNIVES  I 

$2.00  ppd.  1 

The  sharpest,  keenest  ground,  surgical  steel  i 
blades  we  have  ever  seen — sharp  enough  to 
split  a  human  hair  in  two!  12  different  I 
shape  sand  edges  can  do  every  job  of  wood  i 
carving,  model  making,  linoleum  cutting, 
sculpting  and  whittling  imaginable.  Each  1 
blade  has  a  4',-2"  long  hardwood  handle  for  | 
easy  gripping.  .  .heavy  duty  blade  is  firm-  • 
ly  attached  by  means  of  a  brass  ferrule  to  ' 
ensure  long,  continued  rugged  use.  Each  | 
surgical  steel  blade  precision  hand  ground  i 
to  easily  and  quickly  notch  and  cut  any 
shape  you  wish.  A  sensational  all-purpose  I 
set,  well  worth  $5.95  ...  I 

OUR  PRICE  $2.00  ppd. 

Send  Check  or  M.  O.  C.  O.  D.  plus  fee.  i 
Money  Back  Guarantee.  | 

SCOTT-MITCHELL  HOUSE,  INC.  I 

Dept.  7504-A,  611  Broadway,  N.  Y.  12,  N.  Y. 


Saves  Digging,  Pumping,  Moving! 


OUTDOOR  TOILETS 

CESS  POOLS  •  SEPTIC  TAMKS 

Cleaned — Deodorized 

Banish  loffensive  odor  of  disposal  units  with 
amaziner  new  product.  Just  mix  dry  powder 
with  water  and  pour  into  toilet.  Works  like 
znagfic  to  reduce  mass,  undos;  drain  fields, 

kill  odors  overnight!  Non-toxic,  no  poisons.  Safe, 
easy,  inexpensive.  One  treatment  lasts  months  I 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  address  on  postcard 

for  actual'  ‘convince  yourself  ”  no  risk  tost.  Write 
now  for  amazingr  FREE  Trial  Offer  and  full  detoils. 

Burson  Laboratories,  951  Willard  Ct*, 
Dept.  854  •  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 


MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO..  NEW  YORK 


: -  WOODSMEN  - 

Read  about  the  AMAZING  SPENCER  NO  BOUNCE 
magnesium  wedge  —  ideal  for  frozen  wood.  Send 
for  free  copy  of  CHAIN  SAW  AGE  MAGAZINE, 
PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


Concref'e  Slab  as  Base  for 
Wood  Floor 

We  are  living  on  a  poultry  farm 
in  a  small  house  about  six  years.  We 
built  it  then,  to  be  used  temporarily 
until  we  could  earn  some  money  to 
build  a  new  house  and  convert  this 
to  a  garage.  Things  have  not  worked 
out  as  well  as  we  had  expected  and 
we  have  now  decided  to  remodel 
and  add  on  a  26  x  26  toot  extension. 

My  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
floor.  It  was  built  without  any  venti¬ 
lation  or  crawl  space  with  two  layers 
of  flooring.  Now  the  floor  is  rotting 
out  all  the  way  through  right  near 
the  front  door.  There  aren’t  regular 
floor  joists  either,  just  a  piece  here 
and  there,  but  we  had  very  little 
floor  sagging.  We  were  thinking  of 
filling  in  the  worst  piece  of  flooring 
and  laying  two  layers  of  tarpaper,  then 
plywood  and  vinyl  asbestos  tile.  My 
husband  says  that  this  new  floor  will 
last  about  five  more  years  and  then 
we’ll  have  trouble  again.  Somebody 
suggested  we  put  wire  down  and  then 
pour  three  inches  of  concrete  over  it 
but  my  husband  feels  that  the  concrete 
floor  will  crack  up  as  the  old  flooring 
continues  to  rot  out  from  undeimeath. 

What  can  you  suggest  that  wouldn’t 
put  us  through  a  great  expense  but 
will  help  our  situation?  r.  f. 

The  best  solution  would  be  to  re¬ 
move  the  present  floor  structure  en¬ 
tirely.  If  you  have  good  drainage, 
place  a  layer  of  aluminum  foil  on 
the  ground  and  cover  with  a  four  inch 
slab  of  1-2-4  concrete.  If  you  have  a 
drainage  problem,  replace  the  soil 
with  crushed  stone  for  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches.  The  outer  edge  of 
the  slab  needs  insulating  with  about 
two  inches  of  fiber  glass;  it  comes 
in  slabs  or  thick  sheets.  Over  the 
concrete  lay  sleepers  of  two  inch 
by  two  inch  wood  strips  spaced  16 
inches  center  to  center.  Finish  floor¬ 
ing  is  then  nailed  to  the  sleepers. 
The  sleepers  will  provide  an  air 
space  to  help  buffer  against  heat 
loss. 


Odor  in  Cistern  Water 


good  quality.  For  the  first  coat,  use 
equal  parts  of  paint,  spar-varnish,  and 
turpentine.  Do  not  apply  thickly  and 
be  sure  it  is  well  brushed  into  the 
pores  of  the  stucco.  Consult  your 
paint  dealer  regarding  good  quality 
stucco  paints,  either  oil  base,  or 
powder  mixed  with  water. 

Waterproofing  materials,  such  as 
you  mention,  come  in  a  variety  of 
colors.  If  your  dealer  recommends 
them  for  your  job,  follow  his  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully. 

It  may  be  noted  that  good  quality 
outside  paints  start  to  chalk  in  time 
and,  if  bright  colors  are  used,  they 
fade  noticeably.  However,  this  fading 
to  pastel  colors  is  considered  very 
desirable  by  many  decorating  experts. 
I  assume  in  your  case  it  is  not  a 
chalking  process,  but  deterioration. 
You  would  be  well  advised  to  have 
an  expert  in  paints  examine  the  job 
and  determine  your  needs. 


Alummum  or  Wood? 

This  may  sound  like  a  foolish  ques¬ 
tion  but  why  hasn’t  aluminum  roofing 
been  used  on  houses?  We  have  used 
it  extensively  on  our  farm  buildings 
and  think  it  is  the  best  roofing  ma¬ 
terial.  N.  o.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Aluminum  roofing  for  houses  ap¬ 
parently  does  not  have  the  aesthetic 
appeal  of  more  traditional  materials. 
Its  natural  color  seems  cold  and  un¬ 
interesting  to  many.  Shingles  may  be 
preferred,  particularly  wood  or  slate 
shingles,  because  of  the  subtle 
shades  and  shadows  they  produce. 
Undeniably,  aluminum  is  a  durablp, 
economical  material.  It  also  has  good 
reflective  insulation  properties. 

Aluminum  and  wood  as  materials 
for  windows  have  their  own  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  buyer.  Treated  wood 
may  be  fully  as  durable  as  aluminum. 
To  some  it  has  more  appeal  as  a 
material.  If  one  lives  in  an  area 
where  no  corrosive  industrial  air¬ 
borne  impurities  exist,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  paint  aluminum  windows. 
This  is  a  maintenance  advantage  over 
wood  windows.  Wood  is  a  better  heat 
insulator  than  metal. 


Please  advise  me  how  to  clean  out 
a  cistern  in  which  the  water  has  be¬ 
come  a  little  stagnant  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  an  unpleasant  odor.  This 
clears  up  after  a  time  but  I  would 
like  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  The 
cistern  in  question  is  six  feet  deep 
and  25  feet  in  circumference,  located 
mostly  under  the  kitchen  floor.  It 
would  have  to  be  cleaned  through 
the  kitchen. 

The  opening  in  the  floor  is  about 
three  feet  by  three  feet.  No  air 
reaches  this  water.  e.  j.  d. 

A  cistern  should  be  pumped  dry 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  year.  A  good  cleaning  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  strong  solution  of  ordinary 
baking  soda.  Rinse  with  clean  water. 
A  charcoal  filter  on  the  inlet  pipe 
would  help  to  avoid  the  problem  of 
odor.  Use  alternate  layers — about  six 
inches  deep — of  building  sand  and 
pellet-sized  charcoal  for  the  filtering 
material. 


Why  Point  on  Stucco  Fades 

The  outside  of  my  house  is  stucco- 
finished.  The  mason  who  did  the  job 
painted  the  stucco  three  times  in  the 
last  year  and  still  it  fades.  I  believe 
that  the  mason  did  not  put  on  the 
right  material.  l.  g.  r. 

If  the  stucco  contains  alkali  and 
was  painted  within  a  year  after  it 
was  put  on,  your  trouble  may  be  due 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  paint.  The 
alkali  may  be  neutralized  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  zinc  sulphate,  three  pounds 
to  one  gallon  of  water.  Zinc  sulphate 
crystals  can  be  obtained  at  a  mason’s 
supply  dealer  or  paint  store. 

House  paint  can  he  used  if  it  is 


Chimney  Construefion 

Could  you  send  information  on  how 
to  build  a  chimney?  It  is  to  be  built 
outside  and  will  be  connected  with 
two  wood-burning  stoves.  Will  one 
flue  be  sufficient  and  what  size  will 
it  require?  Also,  will  cinder  blocks 
be  O.  K.,  and  what  will  the  cement 
mixture  be?  J.  g. 

The  simplest  method  to  construct 
an  adequate  chimney  is  to  use  cast 
concrete  chimney  blocks  with  a  flue 
liner.  For  the  mortar,  use  patented 
mortar  cement  to  which  you  add 
three  parts  clean  building  sand. 

You  would  be  wise  to  build  sepa¬ 
rate  flues  for  each  stove.  Apply  a  half¬ 
inch  coat  of  plaster  to  the  outside  of 
the  chimney  blocks.  Use  one  part 
Portland  cement,  three  to  four  parts 
sand  and  about  Vi  part  mason’s  lime. 


To  avoid  cut  fingers 
It  shows  good  sense 
To  wear  leather  gloves 
While  fixing  fence 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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PELLET  FIRING 

“45c’al.  Automatic 

MAGAZINE  —  AMMUNITION  CLIP  — 
AUTOMATIC  —  SLIDE  RETURN  —  MORE 
THAN  15  MOVING  PARTS!  —  Barrel 
8  inches  long. 

FIRES  8  ROUNDS  AUTOMATICALLY 

Now — an  accurate  full  size  model  of  a  "45”  caliber 
automatic  pistol  that  looks  and  feels  just  like 
the  real  thing  and  contains  more  than  15  moving 
parts.  Loads  8  complete  rounds  In  seconds  in  the 
magazine  clip  which  snaps  Into  tlie  hard  butt  just 
like  the  army  "45.”  And  fires  8  bullet-like 
pellets  as  fast  as  you  pull  the  trigger.  Positively 
the  most  authentic  model  gun  you've  ever  seen. 
Finished  in  gunmetal  black  color.  Barrel  8"  long. 
You  must  see  the  fully  automatic  slide  action 
and  feel  the  power  to  appreciate  it.  Great  for 
shooting  fun. 

Try  the  Working  Mechanism  of  a  “45” 

This  accurate  full  size  model  of  a  high  powered 
”15”  comes  to  you  disassembled  with  all  the 
working  parts  of  a  "45.”  It  assembles  in  a  jiffy 
and  complete  instructions  are  included  so  that 
in  just  minutes  you  can  learn  the  working  parts 
of  an  automatic.  Complete  with  instructions,  full 
supply  of  pellets  and  man-sized  silhouette  target. 

Try  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Try  it  for  10  days  free.  If  you  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  delighted  simply  return  after  10  days 
for  refund  of  full  purchase  price.  Don't  delay. 
Kush  order  now.  Simply  send  $1.95  plus  25  cents 
shipping  charge  to  — 

BARGAIN  (GUN)  CO.,  Dept.  BNf-l 

ONE  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  16 


TAKE  THE  RUST  out 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  loundry. 
No  more  discolored  both  tubs* 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diomond 
Iron  Removof  Filter  removes  oil 
Iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable,  Eosy  to 
install.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write: 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Go. 
Oshkosh  Wisconin 


WOODCRAFT 


Producers  of  America’s  Finest  Garages> 
Camps,  Utility  Buildings. 


In  easy-to-erect  panels  —  or  we  erect  for 
you  at  slightly  higher  cost 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 

5  YEARS  TO  PAY! 
Little  as  $9.75  monthly. 


WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM,  NEW  YORK 

Name  . 

Address  . 


R-NY  1 

i 

I 

.  I 

.  I 


I  Phone 


I 


ALL  AROUND  ELECTRIC  TESTER 
Shipped  on  Approvel 

Tests  all  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  automobile  cir¬ 
cuits,  TV  tubes,  etc. 
Measures  A.C.  and  D-u. 
voltages,  currents,  re¬ 
sistance  and  le^l^®?®' 
Price  complete  including 
£4  page  book  only  $i5.8b' 
Shipped  on  approval. 
NO  MONEY  WITH 
ORDER— NO  C.O.D. 

Order  Model  70  “on  approval.’’  Jf  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  pay  $15.85  (plus  p.p.)  In  4  mommy 
payments.  Otherwise  return  after  10  days 
free  trial.  Moss  Electronic  Dist.  Co., 

Dept,  D-469.  3849  Tenth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  34,  N.  Y. 


I 


Whats  New  in  ¥AnM  Phppvcts 


1  Rolled  from  tough,  high  carbon  railroad 
rail  steel,  GOLD  CROWN  steel  fence  posts 
are  now  available  in  five  popular  styles: 
Studded  “T”,  Self-Fastener  “U”,  Punched 
“U”  Self-Fastener  Angle  and  Punched 
Angle.  The  Gold  Crown  Studded  “T”  fea¬ 
tures  a  patented  sbrunk-on  anchor  plate  that 
is  guaranteed  not  to  come  off  in  shipping, 
hauling,  driving  or  pulhng.  All  styles  are 
easy  to  drive  and  set,  and  are  attractively 
finished  in  rust-resisting,  double-baked  green 
enamel  with  distinctive  Gold  Crown.  Frank¬ 
lin  Steel  Division,  Borg-Warner  Corp., 
Franklin,  Penna. 


7.  MINNEAPOLIS-IVIOLINE’S  Harvester 
cuts  standing  hay  coarsely  enough  to  be 
picked  up  easily  by  a  baler  from  the 
windrows.  The  hay  is  also  short  enough  to 
dry  or  “cure”  quickly  before  bleaching  by 
sun,  -and  before  the  leaves  reach  shatter 
stage.  MM’s  new  Forage  Harvester  is  a 
flair-type  pto  chopper  that  cuts  a  5-foot 
swath  of  any  standing  forage  crop.  Minnea- 
polis-IVIoline  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


2.  The  BROWER  “Port- 
A-Mix”  is  a  combination 
wagon,  feed  mixer  and 
elevator,  easily  and 
quickly  attached  to  any 
tractor.  Eliminates  bags, 
scooping  and  shoveling, 
with  all  advantages  of 
bulk  handling.  Hammer 
mills  can  be  arranged  to 
deliver  ground  feed  di¬ 
rectly  into  hopper.  Just 
one  of  the  many  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  new  1958 
rower  Mfg.,  Quincy,  III. 


3.  COCKSHUTT’S  “311”  Reciprocating 
Rake,  shown  here  with  the  new  “550”  trac¬ 
tor,  moves  the  crop  only  a  third  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  swath  to  windrow  as  normally 
moved  by  conventional  rakes.  The  tractor  is 
one  of  Cockshutt’s  four  new  “Powerific” 
tractor  models  for  ’58,  from  2-  to  5-plow 
capacity,  gas  or  diesel,  Cockshutt  Farm 
Equipment  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


4.  DOW'S  New  Fly  Control 
Spray,  known  as  Korlan,  is 
recommended  for  use  in 
dairy  barns  (walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings),  poultry  houses,  other 
animal  shelters,  general  farm 
buildings  and  in  refuse  areas 
where  flies  breed  and  con¬ 
gregate.  Korlan  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  25  per  cent  wettable 
powder  and  12  per  cent 
emulsifiable  formulations;  as 
powder,  packaged  in  half- 
pound  and  four-pound  sizes, 
as  liquid  in  pints  and 
gallons.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Mid¬ 
land,  Michigan. 


5.  A  PIGGY 
CREEP  Waterer 
and  Feeder,  de¬ 
signed  to  serve 
baby  pigs  from 
farrowing  t  o 
weaning,  have 
been  developed 
by  Fairfield  En¬ 
gineering  C  o. 

The  units  at¬ 
tach  to  wall  or 
partition  so  they 
cannot  be  tip¬ 
ped  over.  The 
20  -  gauge  gal¬ 
vanized  containers  hold  about  one-half 
bushel  of  feed  and  three  gallons  of  water. 
Because  of  their  triangular  shape,  each  20- 
inch  high  unit  takes  only  about  half  a 
square  foot  of  space  in  the  pen.  Fairfield 
Engineering  Company,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


6.  MATHEWS  Compa¬ 
ny’s  new  portable  M-C 
Grain-Dryer,  with  500- 
bushel  capacity,  fea¬ 
tures  continuous  dry¬ 
ing  of  shelled  corn, 

small  grains,  and 
beans.  Harvesting  and 
drying  are  a  continu¬ 
ous  process  as  grain 
is  put  in  dryer  as 

It  comes  from  field.  With  a  fan  for  drying 
and  cooling,  air  drawn  through  grain  in 
cooling  section  is  heated  with  LP  Gas 
Burner  and  forced  through  the  grain  in 

columns,  as  well  as  through  the  grain  in 

supply  bin.  Mathews  Co.,  Crystal  Lake,  III. 


8.  OLIVER  has  announced  two  spreader 
models,  the  power-driven  270  and  ground- 
driven  170,  both  of  which  have  more  load 
capacity  and  overall  durability  than  their 
predecessors.  Capacity  of  the  270  model  is 
10  bushels:  of  the  170  model,  90  bushels. 
All-metal  front  gates,  heavier  side  stakes 
and  roll  edge  flareboards,  longer  axle  sup¬ 
port  plates  and  sturdier  channel  frame  hitch 
assemblies  contribute  added  strength  and 
stability  in  both  models.  The  Oliver  Corp., 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


9.  OWENS-CORNING  Fi¬ 
berglass  Insulation  is 
recommended  for  efficien¬ 
cy  in  the  operation  of 
dairy  buildings,  poultry 
houses,  pump  houses,  cold 
storage  buildings,  farm 
workshops  —  and  farm 
homes.  Fiberglass  Insula¬ 
tion  retards  fire,  is  non¬ 
decaying,  provides  no  food 
for  rodents;  saves  up  to 
40  per  cent  on  heating 
costs.  Owens-Corning  Fi¬ 
berglass  Corp.,  Toledo  1, 
Ohio. 


10.  STONE  CONVEY¬ 
OR  Company  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  low- 
priced,  lightweight 
bale  conveyor — Model 
E-35.  Roller 'chain  and 
V-belt  drive  from  1/3 
or  Vi  hp.  electric 
motor  to  single  steel 
chain  flight  with  lugs, 
move  bales  easily.  Available  in  lengths  from 
12  to  37  feet;  carriage  and  hitch  available 
for  22-  to  37-foot  lengths.  Stone  Conveyor 
Company,  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 


11.  The  compact  10- 
gallon  capacity  TRO¬ 
JAN  power  sprayer  is 
designed  to  answer 
a  growing  demand  by 
home  gardeners  for 
small  -  sized  sprayer 
with  big  sprayer  per¬ 
formance.  Only  41 
inches  in  over-all 
length,  including  han¬ 
dle,  Trojan’s  2 'A  hp. 
motor  pumps  three 
gallons  per  minute  at  60  psi  with  a  com¬ 
plete  spray  range  from  mist  to  steady 
stream.  John  Bean  Division  Food  Machinery 
and  Chemical  Corp.,  Lansing  4,  Michigan. 


12.  The  WRIGHT  “Rebel”  power  saw,  with 
a  20-inch  reciprocating  blade,  now  priced 
at  $189.50,  weighs  less  than  25  pounds,  in¬ 
cluding  blade,  guide,  and  fuel.  It  leaves  a 
smooth  mill-edge,  does  precision  cutting, 
prunes,  or  trims  without  damaging  tree 
trunks,  and  can  cut  a  narrow  x’adius. 
Wright  Power  Saw  &  Tool  Corp.,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 


On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12 


name 


Heavy-Duty  Fox  Forage  Master  cuts  a  full  7-foot  swath — cuts,  chops  and  loads 
as  much  forage  in  5  hours  as  most  machines  con  handle  in  7 — yet  costs  //ft/e 
more  than  smaller,  less  efficient  machines.  The  greatest  buy  on  today's  market. 


Fox  Heaivy-Duty 
Foira.se  MEasteir 


Engineered  specifically  to  meet  the  exacting 
demands  of  livestock  and  dairy  farmers  for 
a  forage  harvester  with  greater  capacity- 
high  harvesting  efficiency  and  tireless, 
trouble-free  operation. 


You  be  the  judge!  Before  you  buy  a  for¬ 
age  harvester  take  time  to  make  com¬ 
parisons.  Check  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  Talk  to  your  Fox  dealer.  We’ll 
rely  on  your  judgment  on  which  ma¬ 
chine  has  more  of  the  features  that  save 
time  and  cut  operating  costs,  and  will 
give  you  the  most  for  your  money. 

Send  today  for  the  new  Fox  Catalog  and 
Check  list  to  help  you  compare  forage 
harvesters.  A  post  card  will  bring  it — 
and  also  the  20-page  informative  man¬ 
ual,  “How  to  Make  More  Profit  from 
Forage.”  Fox  River  Tractor  Co.,  Dept. 
4748,  Appleton,  Wis. 


New  Forage  Box— -use  it  to 
green  feed  100  steers  in  4  min¬ 
utes,  or,  in  the  same  time,  unload 
6  tons  of  forage,  silage  or  groin. 
Sold  os  a  complete  unit — or  wo 
furnish  directions  FREE  if  you  want 
to  buy  only  mechanism  and  build 
your  own  box. 


New  Fox  Crop  Blower— han¬ 
dles  all  crops.  Elevates  more  than 
a  ton  of  corn  silage  a  minute. 
Delivers  at  any  angle — can  bo 
placed  in  the  eosiest-to-gef-ot 
spot  in  your  yard.  Goes  through 
low  doorways.  One  man  can  eas¬ 
ily  handle.  PTO  or  belt  pulley 
drive — or  both. 


RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 

1020  NO.  RANKIN,  APPLETON,  Wl  SCONSI  N 

\ 

s  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 


^  #4  ^ 

Nowtr  Bar  Uoil  fick-Up  Unit  Om  ftow  Con  Harvastar  t  Row  Cota  Harvaster  Crop  Blower 


Oaa  Raw  Cofi  Harvastar 


t  Row  Cora  Harvester 


Foraga  Wagoa 


THE  FOX  FAMILY  OF  FINE  FORAOE  HARVESTING  EQUIPMENT 


address  ,. 

April  19,  1958 
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RIICO 


(OSt:was 

y''.  y 

lower  than.l  expected” 


Roy  Zoss 


TYPE  55  RILCO  UTILITY  BUILDING,  44'x  60' 


“I  was  surprised  at  the  low  cost 
of  Rilco  construction,”  says  Roy 
Zoss.  “Considering  the  quality  of 
this  type  of  structure,  I  expected 
higher  building  costs.” 

Rilco  construction  means  big 
savings  because  rafters  are  factory- 
fabricated  of  selected,  kiln-dried 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir  and  de- 
jjivered  ready  for  quick  assembly. 

RILCO 


No  sawing,  fitting,  measuring,  ' 
nailing.  New  Rilco  base  anchors 
are  stronger  .  .  .  and  simplify  and 
speed  erection,  at  no  extra  cost. 
Remember,  total  price  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  quality  of  materials,  cost 
of  materials,  labor,  maintenance. 
Compare!  You’ll  see  today’s  best 
buy  is  Rilco!  Mail  the  coupon  fotj 
more  facts. 

/GLUED 

LAM  I  NATE  D1 
RAFTERS^ 


r  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I  Dept.  601c,  155  Washington  Street,  Newark,  N.  J, 

I  Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 
I  □  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storage  □  Machine  Sheds 

I  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

1  Name _ 

I  Address _ _ 

_ _ _ St^ _ 


L 


NOW 


Automaiion 
is  possible 


A  completely  mechanized 
Dairy  or  Beef 
Operation 
Under  One  Roof 


START  WITH  THE"101' 
— -  the  new,  low  cost 
Martin  Steel  Building. 
The  no  post  interior 
will  let  you  use  every 
square  foot 
space. 


use  every  . 

Remember  it's 

It’s  permanent 


ADD  THE  JUMBO  now 
or  later,  for  a  silage 
feeding  program  • 
mechanized  to  take  full 
advantage  of  low  cost 
feeding  •  with  less  labor. 

TIE  IN  THE  HARVEST 
HOARDER  SYSTEM 
ANYTIME  —  with  an 
auger  unloader  directly 
to  your  feed  room  in  the 
‘101’  •  more  home 

grown  feed  per  acre  - 
more  TON  per  bushel. 

C 


Your  Completed  Martin  Steel 
Farmstead  can  look  like  this  ,  , , 
Write  Today  for  the  FREE 
*IOl' Farmstead  Plan  Boole. 

‘MARTTN~sfiEL  PRODUCfs* 

1208  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  NY  I 
Please  send  free  Farmstead  Booklet 


Name— . 
Address. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


le 


and  all  other  oom-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough 

for  ■<  bushels  seed  vt.UU 

(1  pint)  enough  .  ^r 
for  2  bushels  seed  •  .ZO 

(Vi  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed' 


.75 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


is  that  stuff.? 


Let's  tet  him  out! 

of  this  quicit/ 


FALSE  TEETH  WEARERS! 

NEW  FALSE  PLATE  FROM 
YOUR  OLD  ONE  IN 
18  HOURS  AS  LOW  AS 


$14 


95 


Send  us  your  old  broken,  cracked  or  loose 
plates  and  we’ll  transform  them  into  new 
lightweight  wonder  plastic  plates.  NO  IM¬ 
PRESSIONS  needed,  with  our  revolutionary 
method.  We  use  your  own  old  plates.  We 
remake  them  completely  in  18  hours.  Miss¬ 
ing  teeth  carefully  matched  and  replaced.  We 
GUARANTEE  TO  SATISFY  YOU  OR  RE¬ 
FUND  YOUR  MONEY.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Send  me  your  name  today  and  we’ll  rush 
complete  details.  Begin  to  enjoy  life  right 
now.  Clip  this  Ad,  save  it  and  send  for 
free  facts. 

CHICAGO  DENTAL  PLATE  LABORATORY 

DEPT.  RN-4,  SUITE  714, 

30  N.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  2,  ILL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Fertilizers  for  Field  Crops 

Lime  comes  first  .  .  .  manure  cuts  chemical  needs  in  half  ..  . 
phosphate-potash-borax  for  alfalfa  .  .  ,  magnesium  for 
potatoes  .  .  .  200  lbs.  of  10-20-10  for  buckwheat. 


“Lime  is  capital,”  says  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture’s  agronomy 
department.  Only  with  enough  of  it 
can  the  full  potential  of  many  crops, 
principally  the  new  alfalfas,  be  real¬ 
ized.  After  a  soil  test,  “the  only  way 
to  tell  how  much  lime  is  needed,”  its 
soil  specialists  recommend  that  farm¬ 
ers  apply  these  amounts  per  acre: 
On  heavy  soils  of  pH  or  below  — 
for  alfalfa  in  mixtures,  three  tons 
harrowed  in  or  four  tons  part  plowed 
down  and  part  worked  in; — for  other 
legumes,  two  tons  harrowed  in  or 
three  tons  part  plowed  and  part  har¬ 
rowed;  pH  5.6-6.0 — alfalfa,  two  tons 
and  three  tons;  other  legumes  1.5  and 
two;  pH  6.1-6. 5 — alfalfa  1.5  tons  either 
harrowed  in  or  plowed  down;  for 
other  legumes  the  soil  pH  should  be 
kept  above  6.0; 

On  light  soils  of  pH  5.5  and  below 
— alfalfa  and  other  long-term  legumes 
like  trefoil  and  Ladino  clover,  two 
tons  lime  harrowed  in  or  2.5  plowed 
down  and  worked  in;  one-year  stands 
like  red  and  alsike  clover,  1.5  tons 
and  two;  pH  5.6-6.0 — alfalfa  and 
other  long-term  legumes,  1.5  and  two; 
short-term  legumes,  one  and  1.5;  pH 
6. 1-6.5 — alfalfa  one  and  one;  other 
legumes,  keep  the  pH  over  6.0.  Lime 
should  be  worked  into  the  top  of  all 
soils  with  a  pH  under  5.5,  Cornell 
suggests. 

To  I’aise  the  pH  of  various  soils  to 
7.0,  the  “level  for  best  crop  returns,” 
agronomists  cite  the  following  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  per  acre:  on  sands 
and  sandy  loams — pH  6. 1-6.4,  one-half 
to  one  ton;  5.6-8.0,  one  to  two  tons; 
5.5  and  below — two  to  three  tons; 
medium  loams  and  silt  loams —  pH  6.1- 
6.4,  one  to  two  tons;  5.6-6.0,  two  to 
three  tons;  5.5  and  below,  three  to 
six  tons;  fine  silty  clay  and  clay  loams 
— 6.1-6.4,  two  to  three  tons;  5.6-6.0, 
three  to  four;  and  5.5  and  below, 
four  to  10  tons. 

With  the  soil-CTop  acidity  status 
satisfied  by  lime,  the  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  of  the  field  crops  must  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  manure  and  fertilizer,  A 
complete  soil  test  is  the  best  means 
to  determine  specific  and  economic 
applications  for  a  field  and  crop,  but 
Cornell’s  soilsmen  make  these  gen¬ 
eral  recommendations:  for  corn  on  a 
good  legume  sod  or  on  land  to  which 
10  tons  of  stable  manure  have  been 
applied  per  acre — 200  pounds  of  10 
(nitrogen)  -  10  (phosphoric  acid)  -  10 
(potash),  or  rates  and  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  provide  equivalent  weights 
of  major  nutrients;  no  manure  or  on 
previously  tilled  land — 400  pounds  of 
10-10-10  banded  two  inches  to  the 
side  and  two  inches  below  the  seed 
at  planting,  plus  .10  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  side-dressed  when  the  corn 
is  12  to  18  inches  tall,  or  250  pounds 
of  8-16-16  at  planting  plus  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  sided-ressed. 

The  Seed-down  Crops  with  Grain 

Oats  and  barley  seeded  to  a  forage 
mixture — where  lodging  is  not  likely, 
i.e.,  on  low  to  medium  nitrogen  soils, 
of  high  potash  (usually  heavy  silt 
and  clay  loams) — 350  pounds  of  10- 
20-10  per  acre;  of  medium  to  low 
potash  (sandy,  gravelly  soils) — 440 
pounds  of  8-16-16;  where  there  is 
lodging  some  years  on  high-potash 
soils — 200  pounds  of  10-20-10;  medium 
to  low  potash — 250  pounds  of  8-16-16; 
where  lodging  in  most  years,  high 
potash — 300  pounds  of  normal  super¬ 
phosphate;  medium  to  low  potash,  300 
pounds  of  0-20-20. 

For  topdressing  legume  under- 
seedings  after  harvest  of  grain  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  following  are 
recommended:  on  low-potash  soils 
high  in  phosphorus — 200  pounds  of 
0-15-30;  low  in  phosphorus,  300 
pounds  of  0-20-20;  on  medium-potash 


soils — 200  pounds  of  0-20-20;  on  high- 
potash  soils — 500  pounds  of  normal  or 
225  pounds  of  triple  superphosphate 
once  every  three  years.  The  fertilizer 
recommendation  for  barley  or  oats 
seeded  alone  is  350  pounds  of  10-10-10 
or  its  equivalent;  for  unseeded  Sudan 
and  millet  it  is  400  pounds  of  10-10-10, 
Where  Sudan  is  seeded  with  a  forage 
mixture  and  eight  tons  of  manure  are 
plowed  down,  the  suggestion  is  for 
200  pounds  of  10-10-10;  without  ma¬ 
nure  on  high-potash  soils  it  is  300  of 
10-20-10  and  on  low-potash  soils  375 
of  8-16-16,  For  seeding  alfalfa  or  tre¬ 
foil  on  high-potash  soils  without  a 
nurse  crop,  300  pounds  of  normal  or 
150  pounds  of  triple  superphosphate 
are  recommended;  on  low-potash 
soils,  300  pounds  of  0-20-20.  Band 
seeding  is  recommended  for  the  for¬ 
age  crops;  so  are  15  or  20  pounds  of 
actual  nitrogen  per  acre  to  start 
legume  seedings  off.  For  timothy, 
brome-  and  orchard-grass  on  medium 
and  fine  soils,  50  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  per  acre  are  suggested  early 
in  Spring  the  first  year;  then  for  the 
annual  top  dressing — and  also  to  start 
these  grasses  off  the  first  year  on 
sandy  soils — 500  pounds  of  10-10-10 
or  50  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  plus 
six  tons  of  manure  per  acre.  Manure 
is  not  ordinarily  recommended  on 
alfalfa;  it  encourages  weeds  and 
grass. 

Native  non-legume  pastures,  Cor¬ 
nell  feels,  should  have  400  pounds  of 
10-10-10  per  acre  per  year  of  actual 


Plant  Nutrients 

in  Fertilizers 


NITROGEN— N 


Anhydrous  ammonia 
Urea 

Nitrogen  solutions; 
Low  pressure 
No  pressure 
Ammonium  nitrate 
Calcium  cyar.amid 
Ammonium  sulfate 
Sodium  nitrate 


<12%  nitrogen 
45% 

33-41%  ’* 
20-327o  ” 

33.5%  ■* 

21.0%  ” 
20.5%  ” 

16.0%.  ” 


PHOSPHORUS— P 

Triple  superphosphate  45%  phosphor,  acid 
Normal  ”  18-20%  ”  ” 

POTASSIUM- K 

Muriate  of  potash  60%  potash. 

Sulfate  of  potash  48%  ” 

Sulfate  of  potash  25%  ”  and 

and  magnesia  0-11%  mag- 

-  nesium  oxide 

MIXED  FER'riLIZERS 

4-12-16  4%  nitrogen 

12%  phosphor,  acid 
1C%  water  soluble 
potash 


nitrogen  plus  six  tons  of  manure 
spread  two  months  before  spring 
grazing;  where  the  pasture  has  had 
previous  superphosphate  and  manure 
topdressings,  40  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  should  suffice.  For  legume 
pasture  on  low-potash  soils,  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  .  for  200  pounds  of  0-20-20 
every  year,  but  on  high-potash  soils 
500  pounds  of  20-per-cent  or  225 
pounds  of  the  triple  45-per-cent  super¬ 
phosphate  every  three  years. 

Buckwheat  should  receive  200 
pounds  of  10-20-10,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  soybeans  200  of  10-20-20  per 
acre. 


Fertilizing  the  Rotation 

The  fertilization  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Agriculture  recommends 
for  a  typical  four-year  rotation  is: 
first  year  on  small  grain — 400  pounds 
of  0-20-20  followed  by  300  of  5-10-10 
on  the  legume  underseeding;  second 
year  for  the  grass-legumes  —  400 
pounds  of  0-20-20  or  0-1.5-30;  third 
year  also  on  the  forage — 10  tons  of 
phosphated  manure  to  plow  down  for 
corn;  fourth  year  for  corn — up  to  50 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  plus  300 
pounds  of  5-10-10.  Phosphated  manure 
means  1.5  to  two  pounds  of  20-per- 
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cent-superphosphato  or  its  equivalent 
used  per  cow  per  day  in  the  barn. 
Where  the  manufre  is  not  phosphat- 
ed,  300  to  500  pounds  of  normal  su¬ 
perphosphate  should  be  added  per 
acre. 

For  Sudan  grass,  rape,  ryegrass, 
millet,  and  soybeans  with  sorghum, 
the  Pennsylvania  recommendation  is 
to  plow  down  or  drill  in  before  seed¬ 
ing  500  pounds  of  10-10-10  or  its 
equivalent  per  acre.  For  soybeans 
alone  the  Pennsylvania  agronomists 
would  use  300  pounds  of  0-20-20  be¬ 
fore  seeding.  For  potatoes  on  fields 
regularly  well  fertilized  and  manured, 
Pennsylvania  suggests  1,200  pounds 
of  5-10-5  in  the  row  with  the  planter, 
but  on  fields  not  fertilized  regularly 
in  the  potato  rotation  1,200  pounds 
of  5-10-10.  For  unmanured  sods  on 
fields  in  the  regular  potato  rotation 
it  would  apply  1,600  pounds  of  5- 
10-5  at  planting. 

Borax  on  New  England  Alfalfa 

In  Massachusetts,  25  pounds  of  bo¬ 
rax  per  acre  are  recommended  along 
with  other  elements  when  seeding  al¬ 
falfa,  plus  10  pounds  annually  in  top- 
dressings.  Vermont  cites  rather  heavi¬ 
er  requirements  by  corn  for  major 
elements;  150  pounds  of  nitrogen,  100 
phosphorus  and  100  potash  without 
manure,  and  110,  60  and  60  with. 
Maine  recommends  the  1-2-2  ratio  for 
corn,  1,200  pounds,  for  instance,  of 
5-10-10  without  manure  and  600  with. 
For  new  foi’age  seedings  where  com¬ 
panion  grain  is  pastured,  it  recom¬ 
mends  600  pounds  of  8-16-16  or  1,000 
of  5-10-10  per  acre  or  12  tons  of  phos- 
phated  manure.  If  the  grain  is  to  be 
combined,  less  nitrogen  before  seed¬ 
ing  is  suggested  —  30  pounds  —  then 
400  pounds  of  8-16-16  plus  300  to  400 
of  0-20-20. 

New  Jersey  recommends  200  to 
300  pounds  of  5-10-.10  per  acre  for 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seedings,  then  200  to 
300  pounds  of  0-14-14  for  annual  top¬ 
dressing.  At  least  300  pounds  of  the 


800  to  1,000  pounds  of  8-8-8  New  Jer¬ 
sey  suggests  per  acre  for  unmanured 
heavy  soils  for  corn  should  be  “in 
the  row”;  on  light  soils  it  recom¬ 
mends  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  side- 
dressed  at  last  cultivation  whether 
manured  or  not.  Rhode  Island’s  gen¬ 
eral  recommendation  on  manure  is 
to  cut  the  fertilizer  in  half  where  12 
or  more  tons  of  it  with  superphos¬ 
phate  are  applied  per  acre.  It  makes 
a  point  of  recommending  split  appli- 


( Continued  from  Page  2) 
pounds  of  whole  milk,  he  said;  the 
regular  three-per-cent-fat  kind  will 
replace  only  125.  He  thought  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  about  0.9  pound  per  day 
was  right  for  dairy  calves  up  to  eight 
weeks. 

Prof.  F.  V.  Kosikowski  said  that, 
while  antibiotics  have  been  found  in 
six  per  cent  of  the  milk  marketed  in 
New  York,  they  do  not  create  a  seri¬ 
ous  public  health  problem.  He  never¬ 
theless  advised  feeding  dairy  calves 
the  milk  from  cows  which  within  the 
past  72  hours  had  had  antibiotics  in¬ 
fused  in  their  udders. 

In  a  dairy  panel,  Gerald  Stoeckel, 
Delaware  County,  declared  “you  get 
more  of  T.D.N.”  with  a  hay  drier;  it 
cost  him  about  $1.50  per  ton  to  use 
it.  Nicholas  Kolk  of  Orange  County 
liked  wagon  drying  with  oil  heat;  it 
costs  about  $5.00  a  ton  but  adds  $15 
in  value  to  the  hay.  Kolk  said  he 
preferred  timothy  over  “too  coarse” 
bromegrass  “it  gives  me  a  quality 
hay.”  Grass  silage,  James  Young,  Jr., 
of  Allegany  County  said,  is  “the  only 
crop  we  can  handle  entirely  by  ma¬ 
chine.”  He  reported  feeding  up  to  80 
pounds  per  cow  per  day.  Daniel  Gates 
of  Onondaga  County  told  about  using 
a  hay  conditioner  instead  of  a  drier. 


cations  of  0-15-30,  0-12-24,  0-20-20  or 
0-14-14  topdressing  on  legumes  and 
grasses,  half  after  first  cutting  or 
grazing  and  half  in  the  Fall.  For  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crops,  it  recommends  a 
soil  pH  of  6.5. 

New  Hampshire  advises  fertilizer 
containing  borax  for  alfalfa  every 
third  year.  For  potatoes,  its  fertilizers 
would  include  magnesium.  Five  tons 
of  phosphated  poultry  manure  can 
replace  half  the  seed-down  fertilizer. 


and  “we  like  it  very  much.”  Willard 
Pengelly  of  Monroe  County  reported 
that,  because  once-a  day  cutting  of 
forage  in  his  zero-pasture  program 
was  “too  wasteful”,  he  now  cuts  twice 
daily  all  Summer.  He  has  no  summer 
slump  with  his  100  Guernseys  on 
feedlot  management,  he  said,  but  one 
“has  got  to  have  shade.”  He  starts  the 
herd  off  late  in  April  on  rye  pasture, 
then  puts  it  in  an  alfalfa-brome  pas¬ 
ture  for  a  week  before  launching 
complete  green  feeding  about  May  10. 
To  assure  green  feed  the  first  of  July, 
he  mows  an  alfalfa  field  the  initial 
week  in  May  and  thus  brings  along 
early  second  growth.  Pengelly  said  he 
had  built  a  silo  at  the  feedlot  bunkers 
as  insurance  that  there  would  be 
something  for  the  cows  to  eat  all 
Summer.  He  has  not  had  to  use  it. 

Pointers  on  Swine  Husbandry 

Dr.  S.  J.  Roberts  reported  that 
swine  are  not  ordinarily  inueh  both¬ 
ered  by  leptospirosis  but  that  they 
are  natural  hosts  for  the  organism; 
this  can  cause  abortion  in  sows.  Vac¬ 
cination  just  before  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  with  a  bacterin,  he  said,  has  been 
practiced  successfully  in  the  Midwest. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Pond  has  found  that  it 
does  not  make  much  sense  to  give 


pigs  16  per  cent  protein  when  12  per 
cent  is  perfectly  adequate.  Hygromy- 
cin,  he  said,  had  a  “somewhat  benefi¬ 
cial  effect”  in  getting  rid  of  worms. 
Cornell  is  going  to  disband  its  Ches¬ 
ter  White  swine  herd,  he  reported. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Foote  said  that  sows  at 
Cornell,  artificially  inseminated  the 
first  day  after  heat,  have  produced 
normal  litters:  the  17  bred  so  far 
have  averaged  12  pigs.  He  thought 
artificial  insemination  would  increase 
meat-type  hogs,  prevent  disease  and 
be  useful  for  breeders  with  large  hog 
herds. 

During  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Sie- 
glinde  Dieken  of  No.  Bellmore  won  a 
student  debate;  James  P.  Doyle  of 
Marathon  was  first  in  public  speak¬ 
ing.  Shirley  Downs,  Riverhead,  was 
Farm  and  Home  Queen.  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  showmen  in  the  student  live¬ 
stock  contest  were:  Dairy — Nancy 
Myers,  Cato;  Beef — Ray  Snyder,  Cort¬ 
land;  Swine  —  Richard  Robinson, 
Sandborn;  and  Sheep — James  Covert, 
Lodi.  j.  N.  B. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Bentley,  Lyndon- 
ville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  at  1958 
Farm  and  Home  Week. 


At  Farm  and  Home  Week 


SBVIOOTH  is  the  News  for  Haymakers 


SICKLE 

CHATTER 


GONE... 


TWIK'WHBStf  ft&d  SKAP-COUPI^ER  are  AUu)«ChaltDare  tradeojarkik 


.  .  .  smoothed  away!  Twin-Wheel  drive  on 
the  new  Allis-Chalmers  No.  7  mower  makes 
all  the  difference.  Two  rotating  wheels  with 
balancing  counterweights  replace  the  pitman. 
Acres  of  hay  or  pasture  melt  away  faster  and 
cleaner  than  ever  before. 

Mow  steep  banks  and  ditches,  too  . . .  from 
straight  up  to  45  degrees  below  horizontal. 
Rear-moimted  model  for  AUis-Chalmers  trac¬ 
tors  with  Snap-Coupler  hitch;  trail-type 
model  for  all  other  makes. 


new 

TWIN‘WHUL 

Drive 


If  you’re  a  haymaker,  there’s  more  good  news 
awaiting  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s. 


ALUS-CHAUMERS 


AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


NO  PITMAN 


SMOOTH  RAKING,  TOO,  with  the  com¬ 
panion  No.  7  power-driven  Side  Delivery 
Rake  and  Tedder.  Fast,  leaf-saving  action 
comes  easy!  Angle  of  the  teeth  is  adjustable. 
New  wheel  location  permits  raking  close  to 
fences  or  irrigation  ditches.  Fully  mounted 
on  anti-friction  bearings. 


April  19,  1958 
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The  Myers  General  Purpose 
sprayer  fitted  with  a  Du-All 
21'  boom  is  the  right  rig  for 
controlling  weeds,  pests  and 
disease  in  field  crops  and 
pastures.  Light  weight  and 
easy  to  hook  up,  the  GP  will 
save  time,  boost  yields. 


With  an  easy  switch  from 
boom  to  gun,  the  GP  be¬ 
comes  a  high  pressure  rig  for 
applying  pesticides  to  live¬ 
stock.  Mighty  effective,  too, 
in  applying  whitewash  or 
cleaning  mud  and  grime 
from  tractors  and  equipment. 


More  than  enough  pressure 
for  spraying  even  tall  trees. 
An  important  feature  of  all 
Myers  sprayers  is  the  special 
epoxy-coated  spray  tank. 
This  protective  finish  practi¬ 
cally  eliminates  tank  failures 
due  to  rust  or  corrosion. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  MYERS  SPRAYER  DEALER 


Myers* 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3804  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 
,  Kitchener,  Canada 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  .*  .* 


Use  now  to  prevent  growth  of  summer  algae. 
Also  destroys  odors  and  slime-forming  bac¬ 
teria.  Keeps  water  sanitary  and  sparkling 
clear  for  clean,  healthy  swimming.  Harmless 
to  crops  and  non-toxic  to  some  game  fish 
when  used  as  directed.  This  odorless  liquid 
is  economical  too  —  1  gal.  treats  a  50,000  gal. 
pond  and  a  single  application  is  effective 
for  weeks. 

Try  Crystol  once  and  see 
results!  Send  coupon  today 
for  trial  offer. 


(1  GAL.  only 
$6.95  ppd. 


READING  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
READING,  PENNA. 


Reading  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  658  S.  7th  St.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Yes!  Send  me,  postpaid,  1  gal.  trial  supply 
of  Crystol.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 
for  $6.95. 

NAME . . 


ADDRESS . 

p,  . .  STATE 


DI  RECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  .$10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Repair  Kit.”  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  CO  QQ 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-4 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 
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From  virus  ~ free  bud  wood^ 
research  is  developing 

Better  Stone  Fruit  Trees 


irus  diseases  are  caused  by 
ultramicroscopic  agents 
within  the  cells  of  the  host 
plant.  In  fruit  trees  the 
virus  are  known  to  trans¬ 
mitted  in  three  ways;  1- 
by  the  use  of  propagation 
wood  from  infected  trees;  2-  by  the 
use  of  diseased  rootslicks;  and  3-  by 
insect  vectors. 

At  least  four  economically  impor¬ 
tant  virus  diseases  occur  on  stone 
fruit  trees  in  New  York  State.  X- 
disease  which  attacks  peach  as  well 
as  sour  and  sweet  cheery;  and  sour 
cherry  yellows,  necrotic  ring  spot  and 
green  ring  mottle  which  are  confined 
principally  to  sour  nad  sweet  cherry. 
Still  other  virus-like  diseases,  that 
cannot  be  identified  by  indexing  tests, 
occur.  Examples  are  sweet  cherry 
crinkle  which  causes  leaf  and  fruit 
distortion,  thus  severely  reducing  the 
crop,  and  a  leaf  casting  mottle  of 
prune  which  occurs  most  commonly 
on  the  Italian  or  Fellenberg  prune 
variety.  Certain  of  the  virus  diseases 
as  sour  cherry  yellows  and  necrotic 
ring  spot  are  also  carried  in  the 
seed  of  diseased  trees  and  from  the 
seed  are  transmitted  to  the  seedling 
grown  from  such  seed. 

Once  a  tree  becomes  infected  with 
one  of  these  virus  diseases,  there  is 
no  cure.  It  is  therefore  very  import¬ 
ant  that  young  trees  on  planting  to 
an  orchard  are  free  of  such  virus 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  infection  lies  in  the  young 
trees  used  to  set  new  orchards  or  to 
replace  dead  trees  in  older  plantings. 
Most  of  the  viruses  and  virus-like 
conditions  known  are  all  transmitted 
or  perpetuated  by  the  use  of  bud 
or  scion  wood  taken  from  affected 
trees.  Since  in  nursery  practice  young 
trees  are  multiplied  by  budding  to 
appropriate  rootstocks  in  mid-to  late 
summer  when  symptoms  of  many 
viruses  are  not  normally  evident, 
many  young  trees  are  unknowingly 
propagated  from  diseased  bud  wood. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  best 
trees  possible  be  produced  in  the 
nursery.  To  accomplish  this.  New 
York,  as  well  as  other  States,  has 
an  active  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  stone  fruit  nursery  trees. 
Trees  are  now  available,  most  of 
which  are  free  of  the  more  damaging 
virus  diseases. 

The  method  followed  in  propaga¬ 
ting  virus-free  trees  consists  of  select¬ 
ing  healthy  mother  trees,  whose  sole 
function  is  to  provide  healthy  scion  or 
bud  wood  for  propagation  purposes. 
Young  trees  selected  for  good  vigor 
are  tested  (indexed)  for  possible 
virus  content.  The  first  test  consists 
of  taking  buds  from  the  selected  trees 
and  inoculating  so-called  healthy  in¬ 
dicator  trees,  which  usually  are  of  a 


different  kind,  with  the  buds  taken 
from  the  tree  to  be  indexed  or  tested. 
The  indicator  host  is  then  observed 
for  evidence  of  disease  symptoms. 
If  no  disease  symptoms  occur,  the 
young  tree  from  which  the  buds 
were  used  is  planted  in  an  isolation 
planting  at  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  After 
establishment  in  this  planting,  each 
tree  is  carefully  examined  periodic¬ 
ally  throughout  the  growing  season 
for  any  evidence  of  virus  infection. 
In  addition  to  these  inspections  each 
tree  is  also  reindexed  at  least  once 
each  year  to  one  or  more  different 
indicator  hosts  as  long  as  a  tree  re¬ 
mains  in  the  isolation  planting. 

If  no  abnormalities  appear  on  the 
mother  tree,  and  if  two  or  more  in¬ 
dexing  tests  have  given  negative 
results,  bud  wood  can  be  taken  from 
the  mother  tree  having  one  through 
these  tests.  Any  tree,  revealing  in¬ 
fection  either  by  inspection  or  by  in¬ 
dexing,  is  immediately  removed  from 
the  isolation  planting.  Scion  wood 
from  sour  cherry  varieties — Mont¬ 
morency,  English  Morello  and  Early 
Richmond,  as  well  as  several  sweet 
cherry  varieties  and  of  a  Fellenberg 
prune  selection,  is  available  to  any 
New  York  nurseryman  interested  in 
the  production  of  certified  stone 
fruit  nursery  stock,  provided  a  few 
simple  regulations  are  complied  with. 

From  the  resulting  trees  the  nurs¬ 
eryman  may  take  buds  for  two  years 
to  propagate  additional  trees  which 
must  again  be  grown  in  fields  that 
are  at  least  100  feet  away  from  any 
other  stone  fruit  stocks  grown  from 
non-indexed  sources.  To  insure  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  virus-free  source  ma¬ 
terial,  cooperating  nurseries  should 
each  year  return  for  a  new  bud  wood 
supply  from  the  Experiment  Station’s 
isolation  planting  and  propagate  from 
this  source  enough  trees  to  have  a 
virus-free  bud  source  for  his  other 
propagations. 

The  results  from  this  program, 
started  in  1947,  have  been  most  en¬ 
couraging  in  that  the  nurseryman 
found  he  could,  from  virus-free  bud 
sources,  not  only  get  better  tree 
stands,  but  that  also  growth  of  his 
trees  is  improved  and  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  trees  reached  salable 
size  the  year  after  budding.  The  or- 
chardist  has  the  assurance  that  his 
new  planting  is  not  virus-infected 
right  from  the  start,  and  also  he  has 
found  greater  tree  uniformity  in  his 
new  plantings. 

The  nursery  improvement  program 
described  in  this  article  is  directed 
and  supervised  by  State  University 
and  Cornell  Pathologists,  Drs,  K.  G. 
Parker  and  R.  M.  Gilmer,  and  the 
writer.  K.  D,  Erase 


The  two-year  old  Montmorency  cherry  tree  at  left  foreground  was  propa¬ 
gated  with  a  virus-free  bud.  The  tree  in  right  foreground  was  propagated 

with  bud  affected  by  yellows  virus. 
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The  veto  of  the  Humphrey  reso¬ 
lution  freezing  1958  price  supports 
and  acreages  at  1957  levels,  and  the 
inability  of  Congress  to  override, 
leaves  farm  legislation  in  mid-ses¬ 
sion  right  at  the  place  where  we 
came  in.  i 

The  Easter  recess  traditionally 
splits  the  Congressional  session  in 
half,  even  though  the  second  “half” 
is  usually  apt  to  be  longer  than  the 
first.  The  first  part  of  the  session  is 
used  for  hearings,  debates,  argu¬ 
ments  and  sparring  around.  Most  of 
the  actual  legislation  is  passed  in  the 
final  part  of  the  session.  But  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  farm  bill  in  the  first 
half  of  its  deliberations  this  year  and 
passage  of  any  other  major  farm 
measure  after  the  Easter  recess  is 
quite  doubtful. 

Coals  of  fire  were  heaped  on  the 
President  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Benson,  and  there  were  also  strong 
defenses  of  the  veto.  For  instance, 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R.,  N.  Y.)  said  the 
veto  would  help  dairy  farmers  as 
much  as  it  would  hurt  them.  It  would 
mean  lower  feed  costs,  even  though 
their  own  support  levels  would  be 
dropped,  he  argued.  Sen.  Edward 
Thye  (R.,  Minn.)  responded  that  low¬ 
er  feed  costs  will  bring  marginal  milk 
producers  into  action,  will  aggravate 
surpluses,  and  will  be  a  double  blow 
to  dairymen. 

House  Agriculture  subcommittees 
were  working  hard  on  new  legislation 
for  dairy  products,  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  among  other  farm  commodi¬ 
ties.  But  in  no  case  did  it  appear  that 
any  program  Congress  is  likely  to 
adopt  would  be  approved  by  Benson. 
Further,  Sen.  Allen  Ellender  (D., 
La.)  and  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D., 
N.  C.),  chairmen  of  the  two  agricul- 
tui'e  committees,  were  continuing  to 
insist  that  all  new  farm  recommen¬ 
dations  be  put  into  a  single  omnibus 
farm  bill.  While  one  single  new  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  signed  into  law  by 
the  President,  a  veto  w'ould  be  cer¬ 
tain  on  an  entire  package. 

The  dairy  self-help  program,  long 
backed  by  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation,  has  been  given  a 
powerful  push  this  year  by  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  National  Grange. 
Benson  continues  to  oppose  it,  how¬ 
ever.  This  program  would  slap  a  25- 
cent  per  cwt.  “tax”  on  the  market¬ 
ings  of  dairy  farmers,  and  would  set 
up  a  board  consisting  mostly  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  farmers  to  use  the 
money  for  buying  up  of  surplus  dairy 
production  in  order  to  support  prices. 
Benson  is  disturbed  because  he  feels 
this  would  lodge  too  much  price¬ 
fixing  power  in  the  hands  of  private 
people. 

Right  up  until  Congress  went  home 
for  Easter,  efforts  continued  to  reach 
a  compromise  on  1958  price-support 
levels.  Rep.  Edward  H.  Reese  (R., 
Kans.)  asked  Benson  to  set  wheat 
supports  at  $1.90  per  bushel  and  raw 
milk  prices  at  $3.14  cwt.,  both  levels 
which  he  described  as  halfway  be¬ 
tween  present  and  Benson-dictated 
supports.  Pressure  on  the  President 
for  a  compromise  was  aimed  at  an 
announcement  of  higher  support 
levels  at  the  time  of  the  veto.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  all  chances  for  such  a 
White  House  compromise  were  lost 
because  of  the  pressure  to  force  the 
firing  of  Secretary  Benson,  pressure 
which  was  made  public  and  which 
angered  the  President. 

^ 

The  “silly  season”  was  in  full  swing 
before  Congress  went  home  for 
Easter.  A  House  subcommittee  sol¬ 
emnly  held  hearings  on  the  USDA’s 
burning  of  2,500  copies  of  a  report 
which  contained  derogatory  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Benson  farm  policy. 

The  publication  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a  statistical  w'ork  on  trends 
in  farm  population,  but  the  authors  de- 

April  19,  1958 


cided  to  quote  opinions  on  why  there 
are  fewer  farmers  every  year.  Some 
farmers  said  Benson  was  driving 
them  off  the  farms.  This  was  duly 
recorded  by  the  interviewers  and  slip¬ 
ped  into  the  final  report  while  USD  A 
officials  were  presumably  looking  the 
other  way.  The  fact  that  the  material 
had  been  included  became  known. 
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DEALERS' 

IN  NEW  YORK 

C.  A.  McDADE  CO.  Distributor 
Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 

AKRON . Ben  De  Young 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Co. 

ALTAIVIONT . Howard  L.  Gage 

AMSTERDAM . Florida  Implement  Co. 

ARCADE . ..Lawrence  J.  Romance 

AUBURN. . Riester’s  Farm  Machinery 

AVON . Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

BALDWINSVILLE . R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 

BATAVIA . Day  &  Perkins 

BOUCKVILLE . Parker  Brothers 

BROCKPORT.. . McCormick  Farm  Store 

CAMPBELL . ....Stowell  Implement  Co. 

CANTON . Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

CASTILE . Ralph  Fuller 

C H ITTEN ANGO . . . . Chittenango  Farm  Supply 

CLINTON . Clinton  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

COBLESKILL . Cobleskill  Welding  Co. 

CRARYVILLE. ..  .Wilson  R.  Bashford  &  Son 

DEPOSIT . Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

DEPAUVILLE . Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

UERUYTER . Cooks  Sales  &  Service 

EAST  AMHERST . Harvey  H.  Pfenning 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD . Bob’s  Garage 

EAST  PALMYRA . J.  J.  O’Meal 

EDEN . Nobbs  Tractor  &  Implement  Corp. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . Wilmer  Nephew 

ELLI COTTVI LLE . A.H.Wixson  Sales  &  Ser. 

EORESTVILLE . Howard  Farm  Store 

FREEVILLE . Wright’s  Tractor  Service 

GORHAM . Scoon  Farm  Supply 

GOUVERNEUR . W.  J.  Scott,  Inc. 

HARPURSVILLE . E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son 

HENRIETTA . Monroe  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

HOMER . w.  J.  Price  &  Son 

HORNELL . Thacher  Brothers 

HUDSON  FALLS . Northway  Equip.  Co. 

HUME . Ricketts  Implement  Store 

INTERLAKEN . Don  Betzler 

JAMESTOWN . Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 

JEFFERSON viLLE . Jeffersonville  Garage 

JOHNSON  CITY . Goodrich  Implement  Co. 

KING  FERRY . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

LA  FAYETTE .  ..Shanahan  Tractor  &  I  mp.  Co. 

LIVONIA  CENTER - Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

LOWVILLE . Frank  Rupert 

MALONE . Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 

M ARG ARETSVILLE . Douglas  Kelly 

MEDINA . Earl  W.  Loades  &  Son 

MENDON . Saxby  Implement  Corp. 

MIDDLETOWN . Harold  Ayres 

NEWFIELD . Rudolph  Mazourek 

NEWPORT . Sanford  &  Teal 

NICHOLS . Thetga  Farm  Supply 

north  CLYMER . John  Wiggers  &  Son 

NORWICH . Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

ON.^ONTA . Joseph  Swantak 

POUGHKEEPSIE . Lane  Farm  Supply 

PRATTSBURG . Harold  Putnam 

RANDOLPH . Farm  &  Home  Store 

RED  HOOK . Keil  Farm  Supply 

REMSEN . Williams  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

RICHFIELD  SPGS. .  .D.R.  Springer,  Sons,  Inc. 

SALEM . Salem  Farm  Supply 

SCHAGHTICOKE . Norman  Allen 

SHERBURNE . Sherburne  Farm  Supply 

STAMFORD . A.  W.  Demarest  &  Sons 

WADHAMS . Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Carl  C.  Fry;  Inc. 

WESTFIELD . Willits-Larson  Farm  Supply 

WESTFORD . L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 

WHITNEY  POINT..  H.  A.  Penningroth  &  Son 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ADDISON . Miller  Motor  Mart 

ALUM  bank . James  H.  Egolf 

A N S E L M A....,.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,Novifi  Myer 

BEAVERTOWN . Super  Service  Garage 

BECHTELSVILLE.  ..  .Conrad  Weiser  Agency 

. Tractor  Sales 

BERNVILLE . Stanley  A.  Klopp 

•*^“'’*'^9ton  Farm  Equipment 

BIGLERVILLE. . Wolff’s  Farm  Supply 

^LAIRSVILLE . Blairsville  Farm  Service 

BLOOMSBURG . M.  P.  Whitenight  &  Son 

BOSWELL . Yoders  Garage 

. Switzgabel  Brothers 

BURGETTSTOWN  . .  Burgettstown  Fm.  Supply 

^UTLER . Wick  Implement  Store 

UANTON.. . Morgan  Farm  Equipment 

CARLISLE . Ernest  W.  Shover 

CENTERPORT. .  .Shollenberger  Farm  Supply 

CHADDS  FORD . Harry  Pyle  &  Son 

CHAMBERSBURG . Lester  Culler 

. implement  Store 

COLLEGEVILLE. .  Aicholz  Farm  Serv.  &  Sup. 

CORAOPOLIS . Scott  Brothers 

CURWENSVILLE . Sandri  Supply  Co! 

. Clarence  R.  Seaman 

. George  N.  Cross,  Inc, 

gpYLESTOWN . Paul  W.  Histand  Co. 

Bcitz  Implement  Store 
EBENSBURG. .  .Cambria  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

iipHJY  FOUR . Fields  Implement  Store 

ill-I^ABETH . Scholl  Tractor  Sales 

II'^LENTON.  . L.  L.  Neely  &  Sons 

EVANS  CITY . Randolph  R.  Burr 

PACTORYVILLE . Trail  Implement  Co. 

FLEETWOOD  . A.  P.  Merkel  Company 

GREENSBURG . .Shaffer  Implement  Co. 

. Wilpen  Equipment  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ..D.  R.  Thompson  Farm  Supply 

HANOVER . W.  L.  Sterner 

HARRISBURG. .  .Agricultural  Machinery  Co. 

L . Labuda  Farm  Service 

jjpN|SDALE.;. . George  K.  Kinsman 

GROVE . Norman  D.  Clark 

. John  G.  Simpson  Estate 

A N  A . . . . . Elkin  Farm  Equipment 

. *“•  Hoffman  Imp.  Store 

■;AJ4.L- "A . Gausman’s  Garage 

. White’s  Farm  Supply 

. Burr  W.  Robbins 

LANCASTER . l.  H.  Brubaker 

. Kreider  Farm  Supply 

. Campbell’s  Mills 

. . . Ligonier  Sales 

. Malvern  Farm  Supply 

. Beshore  &  Koller 

^ARTINSBURG . W.  M.  Burchfield 

A' A . Plack  &  Crandall 

M EADV I  LLE. ...  Crawford  Co.  Implement  Co. 

. Moore  Farm  Supply 

jyn  EFLI  N  BU  RG . ,  M  iff  I  in  burg  Farmers  Supply 

l^lj-L,  hall . Dotterer  Brothers 

LLVILLE . Frank  Bartlow  Supply 

MILHOy . Aumiller  Sales  &  Service 

MONTROSE . Montrose  Tractor  Sales 

— . Hostetter  &  Son 

MT^*  PLEASANT.  .Mt,  Pleasant  Implement  Co. 

. . Harvey  Corson 

N.  BETHLEHEM... Shaffer  &  Smith  Imp.  Sales 


despite  the  fact  that  red-faced  USDA 
bigwigs  destroyed  most  of  the  origin¬ 
al  2,500  copies.  Benson  opponents  in 
Congress  took  to  the  trail. 

USDA  said  all  copies  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  but,  when  assistant  agri¬ 
culture  secretary  Don  Paarlberg  was 
called  to  testify  before  the  sub¬ 
committee  where  official  untruths 


could  be  disastrous,  he  managed  to 
scare  up  a  half  dozen  of  the  non¬ 
existent  copies. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  what 
private  opinions  have  to  do  with 
statistics  was  not  answered.  Never¬ 
theless,  all  of  the  politicians  had  a 
very  good  time,  indeed — except  possi¬ 
bly  Mr.  Paarlberg.  Harry  Lando 


and  feed  field  fresh  June  Pastures  all  winter  long 


Protein  is  the  heart  of  your 
hay  .  .  .  condition  with  a 
Cunningharn  and  you  save  up 
to  90%  of  nature’s  natural 
supply  of  protein-carotene. 
You’ll  see  the  difference  in  mid¬ 
winter  feeding . . .  Cunningham 
conditioned  hay  is  sweet 
smelling,  rich  green  in  color, 
soft,  palatable  .  .  .  and  protein- 
packed  just  as  it  was  in  the 
field.  It’s  complete  feed  . . . 
without  supplements. 


Why  should  you  buy  a  Cunning¬ 
ham  ?  Because  it’s  the  World’s 
Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 
.  .  .  with  more  years  of 
proven  performance,  in  more 
areas,  for  more  profit  minded 
farmers  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  Remember, 
Cunningham  conditioned  hay  is 
“barn  ready”  50%  to  80% 
faster  than  unconditioned 
hay  . .  .  before  the  leaves 
become  dry,  brittle  and  drop 
off  in  the  field. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Swath  level  “sweeping  action"  conditions 
your  hay  by  crimping  .  .  .  not  by  crushing 
or  squeezing.  See  your  Cunningham  dealer 
now  .  ,  .  you'll  be  feeding  June  Pastures 
next  winter. 


Send  me  your  FREE 
full  color  booklet,  '’'June 
Pastures  In  January." 


NAME _ : _ 

ST.  OR  R.  R _ _ _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 

RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC. 
GILLETTE  ST.,  LACROSSE,  14,  WIS. 


NEW  BLOOMFIELD . H.  W.  Keller 

NEW  BRIGHTON . The  Farmers  Store 

NEW  CASTLE.  .McCormick  Farm  Equip.  Store 
NEW  FREEDOM  ..  .Schuchart  Implement  Co. 

NEW  HOLLAND _ Snavely’s  Farm  Service 

NEW  HOPE . C.  A.  Magill  &  Sons 

NEW  PARK . C.  H.  Manifold,  Inc. 

NEWPORT . E.  Guy  Kepner 

NORTH  EAST . Floyd  Boblentz 

OIL  CITY . Slye  Farm  Implement  Store 

ORANGEVILLE . Neil  S.  Harrison,  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FURNACE.  .Johnston  Bros. 

PHILIPSBURG . Hartle  Brothers 

PORT  ALLEGANY . M.  L.  Nelson 

PUNXSUTAWNEY . Bence  V.  Emrich 

QUARRYVILLE . Grumelli  Farm  Service 

REBERSBURG . Diehl  &  Yearick 

RICHLAND _ Lebanon  Valley  Implement  Co. 

RINGOLD . Ringold  Equipment  Co. 

SANDY  LAKE _ Sandy  Lake  Implement  Co. 

SELINSGROVE . M.  C.  Bonawitz 

SLIPPERY  ROCK _ Hohmann  Farm  Supply 

SMOKE  RUN . Lewis  Farm  Supply 

SOMERSET . Cochran  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

SPRINGS . Miller  Brothers 

SUGAR  GROVE. .  .Sugar  Grove  Farm  Supply 
SWEET  VALLEY . Charles  H.  Long 


TARENTUM _ L.  L.  Hepler  Implement  Store 

THORNDALE . Lamb’s  Farm  Machinery 

TITUSVILLE . Day  &  Sanford 

TOWER  CITY . Tallman  Brothers 

TURBOTVILLE . Cooper’s  Hardware 

UNION  CITY . McCrillis  Farm  Supply 

VENANGO . J.  A.  Carman  &  Son 

WAYNESBURG. .  .J.  F.  Patterson  Fm.  Supply 

WELLSBORO . C.  A.  Penny 

WESCOSVILLE . Lehigh  Farm  Bureau 

WEST  GROVE . J.  A.  Connell 

WEST  WILLOW . Herr’s  Implement  Store 

WILLIAMSPORT.  .Snyder’s  Fm.  Supply  Store 

NEW  JERSEY  -  WEST  VIRGINIA 

BRANCHVILLE . The  Roy  Company 

GLADSTONE . G.  F.  Hill 

GREAT  MEADOWS _ B.  &  J.  Farm  Service 

PRINCETON . Stoneacres  Farm  Supplies 

VINCENTOWN _ William  A.  Cramer  &  Son 

WASHINGTON . Frank  Rymon  &  Sons 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA . Beckman  Bros. 

*  If  your  community  is  not  listed,  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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OLIVER  RAKES 


You’U  save  more  with  an  Oliver 
rake— semi-mounted,  parallel-bar 
No.  107,  or  the  pull-type  No.  2. 

The  5-bar  No.  107  cuts  hay  travel 
from  swath  to  windrow  almost  in 
half,  reduces  shattering  of  valu¬ 
able  leaves.  You  can  rake  faster, 
too— do  the  job  in  half  the  time. 

A  small-diameter,  4-bar  reel  on 
the  No.  2  turns  slower,  handles 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motor* 


hay  more  gently,  sweeps  fields 
cleaner. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  lU. 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


'FINEST  IN  FARM  AMCHINERY'* 


Asdii...jM0RC  MONEY 
for  YOUR  SAVINGS 


per  year 


f 


Days  EVERY  Month 


New  Higher 
Current 
Dividend 

Bonus  Dividend 

AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
yeor-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporaflon 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


A  A 


A.  A.  A 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

too  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  moil  passbook 
to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Informotlon 


Name . 

Address. 


City. 


.State. 


.25 


Kills  WEEDS  in 

PONDS  and  LAKES 


The  most  effective  way  to  rid  ponds 
and  lakes  of  underwater  weeds!  Also 
controls  many  species  of  algae.  Widely 
used  and  highly  recommended.  Atlas 
"A”  is  harmless  to  fish  when  applied 
as  directed. 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 
'  on  Water  Weed  &  Algae  Control 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


tVtRCREEH  HtPCE 

American  Arborvilae,  4  yr.  trans¬ 
plants  8"  to  10".  Beautiful  ever-' 
green  hedge.  Shear  to  any  shape 
or  height.  Postpaid  planting  time. 

Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Indiana.  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Intormatlon  m 
what  steps  an  Inventer  should 
take  to  teeura  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

642  Columbian  Bldg..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 


10.000  6  A  L  L  0  N  8 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  tor  aiatal  or  wooa.  aertael 
eonditisa.  packed  Id  hve-ialloo  luei  caas.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marino  order.  Prlco  16.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You'll  save  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  ^ 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today.  ^ 


universaT  steel  silo  Ton 

Box  217  R  WeedSDort.  N.  y.  | 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


Control  of  Fruit  Insects  and  Diseases 

By  E.  J.  RASMUSSEN 


N  addition  to  controlling  fruit  pests  chemically,  one  should 
practice  sanitary  measures,  too.  Picking  up  dropped  fruits 
crop  rotation,  digging  out  borers  and  burning  diseased  wood 
can  all  be  very  helpful.  When  using  pesticides,  be  sure  to 
read  and  follow  directions  on  the  container.  Discontinue  dusts 
and  sprays  long  enough  before  harvest  —  generally  30  days 
—  to  avoid  poisonous  residues  on  the  fruit. 

The  following  recommendations  are  specific,  and  they  are  effec¬ 
tive.  They  will  contribute  not  only  to  a  good  yield  of  fruit  but  also 
to  good  quality.  For  the  small  grower  to  whom  they  may  mean  too 
much  fuss,  a  mixture  of  captan,  malathion  and  methoxychlor,  in  equal 
parts  by  weight,  will  control  most  fruit  pests  except  the  rusts,  apple 
saw  fly,  peach  leaf  curl,  pear  blight,  and  anthracnose  and  spur  blight 
on  small  fruits.  ^ 


Pest 


ot 


(Railroad  Worm) 


Eye-Spotted  Bud 
Moth 


Codling  Moth 


Leafhopper 


Plum  Curculio 


Red  Banded 
Leaf  Roller 


Round-Headed 
Apple  Tree  Borer 


European  Sawfly 


Mites 


Aphids 


Scab 


APPLES 

Signs  and  Symptoms 

Pearl-white  maggot  a  quarter-inch 
long;  fly  two-thirds  the  size  of 
a  house  fly.  Present  July  1  to 
harvest.  Tiny  brown  streaks  in 
flesh  of  fruit.  Fruits  drop  early; 
rotted  fruit  areas. 

Small,  dark  brown  worm  feeds  on 
lower  sides  of  leaves  in  mid-Sum- 
mer  and  following  Spring;  mines 
near  mid-rib.  Feeds  on  fruit 
under  leaves  which  it  attaches  to 
fruit.  Small  pinholes  on  fruit 
beneath  leaf. 

Pinkish-white  worm  a  half-inch 
long  with  dark  head.  Feeds  on 
flesh  of  fruit  especially  around 
core. 

Pale,  yellowish-green  hopper,  a 
quarter-inch  long.  Feeds  on  under¬ 
sides  of  leaves  in  Summer.  Leaves 
show  yellow,  mottled  areas. 

Adult  snout  beetle  a  fifth  of  an 
inch  long;  grayish -brown  with 
black  humps.  In  late  Spring  and 
early  Summer  makes  crescent¬ 
shaped  scars  on  skin  fruit.  If 
worm  develops,  fruits  drop  when 
about  half-inch  in  diameter.  White 
grub  feeds  in  center  of  fruit. 

Green  larvae  with  brown  heads 
are  very  active.  Two  generations 
in  late  Spring  or  Summer  and 
Fall.  Mine  on  undersides  of  leaves. 
Feed  on  skin  of  fruit  under  at¬ 
tached  leaves. 

Adult  is  long-horned  gray  beetle 
with  two  longitudinal  white 
stripes.  In  a  tree  for  three  gener¬ 
ations,  it  tunnels  in  trunk  and 
makes  deposits  of  frass  at  base 
of  tree.  Weakens  and  girdles  tree. 

The  adult  beetle,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  house  fly,  is  active  in 
Spring.  Its  larvae  feed  on  fruit 
just  beneath  skin;  then  they  work 
deeper.  Russeted  areas  on  skin 
above  feeding  places. 


Three  or  four  multi-legged  kinds 
appear  in  Spring  and  Summer; 
very  small,  they  bronze  the  foli¬ 
age. 

Small,  green  or  rosy,  soft-hodied 
plant  lice  present  in  Spring  and 
Summer.  Most  active  on  tender 
growing  tips.  Feed  on  undersides 
of  leaves,  which  curl  downward. 

Primary  infection  from  bud  break 
to  late  June  leads  to  olive  green 
spots  on  leaves  and  fruits,  later 
turning  black.  Severely  infected 
leaves  and  fruit  drop  prematurely. 


Control  Recommendations  I 

Spray  or  dust  with  insecti-  \i 
cide  B,  C,  F.  G,  or  H  about 
July  1,  repeat  at  10-  to  14- 
day  intervals  for  three 
sprays.  Pick  up  and  de¬ 
stroy  drops. 

Spray  with  insecticide  G  1} 
or  K  in  mid-July  and  at  iJl 
delayed  dormant.  rS 


Spray  or  dust  with  insec-  ii 
ticide  C  or  F  from  one  J 
week  after  bloom  to  mid-  i- 
Summer,  at  10-day  intervals.  || 

Spray  or  dust  with  insec-  I- 
ticide  C,  G,  or  H  when 
hoppers  are  seen  on  foli-  i,! 
age.  !( 

I  !■ 

Spray  with  insecticide  D  ir 
or  H  at  calyx,  and  at  first  i, 
and  second  covers.  Use  50 
per  cent  more  H  than  :1 
standard,  i.  e.,  three  table-  i;! 
spoons  and  three  pounds. 


Spray  with  insecticide  E  i- 
at  calyx  and  first  cover  for  IS 
first  brood;  spray  first  w’eek  't 
in  August  for  second  brood.  ' 


Apply  insecticide  F  to  grass 
and  base  of  tree  two  and  |!i 
five  weeks  after  petal-fall.  ‘I 
Protect  young  trees  with  fti 
one-eighth  inch  screen.  jj 

jr 

Apply  insecticide  D  just  ie 
before  bloom  and  again  f: 
soon  after  petal  fan.  Be-  13 
cause  this  pre-bloom  spray  t 
can  be  toxic  to  bees,  how-  (a 
ever,  insecticide  K  may  be 
preferable.  Two  tablespoons  j' 
and  two  pounds,  respec- 
tively,  of  lindane  are  also  : 
effective.  i 

$ 

Apply  insecticide  A,  G,  J,  ' 
or  K  when  an  average  of  *■ 
six  to  eight  mites  or  eggs  t 
is  found  per  leaf.  ij; 

Spray  or  dust  with  insec-  1' 
ticide  G,  K  or  L.  Aphids  jr, 
must  be  covered  with  the  i 
spray  or  dust.  Ii 


Apply  any  fungicide,  1  to 
11,  inclusive,  at  seven-  to 
10-day  intervals  from  bud 
break  to  mid-July.  Avoid 
4,  5,  and  10  for  cover 

sprays,  however. 


Cedar  Apple  Rust 

Infection  in  May  and  June  results 
in  bright  orange  spots  with  raised 
centers  on  foliage  and  fruit. 

Apply  fungicide  two,  eight 
or  11  at  pink,  bloom  and 
calyx.  Plant  resistant  va¬ 
rieties.  Jonathan,  Wealthy, 
and  Winter  Banana  are 
very  susceptible. 

Powdery  Mildew 

Infection  is  carried  over  in  buds. 
Fungus  starts  growing  when  buds 
break  to  produce  superficial  white 
powder  on  foliage  and  immature 
twigs.  Leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  distorted. 

Use  fungicide  six,  seven  or 
12  at  pre-pink  and  pink. 
When  infection  is  heavy, 
start  control  at  green  tip 
and  continue  to  completion 
of  terminal  growth.  Use 
good  wetting  agent. 

Quince  Rust 

Infection  in  late  May  and  June 
causes  distorted  dark  green  areas 
at  calyx  and  brown,  dried  areas 
underneath.  Red  Delicious  and 
Cortland  chiefly  affected. 

Control  same  as  for  cedar 
apple  rust. 

Oyster  Shell  and  San  Jose  Scales,  Rose  Chafer,  Plant  Bugs,  Japanese  Beetles  —  same 
as  for  other  fruits. 

CHERRIES 

Leaf  Spot 

Infection  occurs  mid-May  to  July, 
reddish  purple  spots  on  leaves 
later  turn  brown.  Some  spotted 
tissue  falls  out.  Infected  leaves 
drop. 

Spray  with  fungicide  one, 
two,  three  or  six  at  petal 
fall,  again  at  two  and  four 
weeks  and  soon  after  har¬ 
vest. 

Aphids,  Mites, 

Plum  Curculio,  and  San  Joes  Scale  — 

same  as  for  other  fruits. 

BRAMBLES 

Japanese  Beetle 

Bronze-greenish  insect  that  eats 
foliage.  Slow-flying,  and  sluggish. 

Spray  with  insecticide  C 
or  B  when  beetles  appear, 
G  and  L  as  harvest  nears. 

Anthracnose 

Infection  occurs  early  in  Spring. 
Small,  purplish  spots  appear  at 
base  of  young  canes.  Turning  gray 
at  their  centers,  canes  are  weak¬ 
ened.  Berries  dry  up  and  shrivel. 
Black  raspberries  are  most  sus¬ 
ceptible. 

Plant  disease-free  stock. 
Remove  and  burn  diseased 
canes  immediately  after 
harvest.  Spray  with  fungi¬ 
cide  two  when  new  canes 
are  four  to  12  inches  high. 
Also  controls  spur  blight. 

Strawberry  Weevil,  Aphids,  Leafhoppers,  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  Rose  Chafer,  Mites,  and 
Aphids  —  same  as  for  other  fruits. 
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PE.ICHES 

Oriental  Fruit 
Moth 

The  most  destructive  peach  insect; 
has  two  or  more  broods  per  year. 
The  pink  worm  is  about  a  half¬ 
inch  long.  Bores  in  twigs  early  in 
Spring,  causing  tips  to  die.  Wormy 
fruit;  worm  eats  near  pits. 

Keep  fruit  covered  with 
insecticide  C  or  H  from 
shuck  split  to  four  weeks 
before  harvest. 

Peaoh-Treei 

Borer 

A  major  peach  pest,  the  borer  is 
light-yellow  with  dark-brown 

head.  Active  in  late  Spring  and 
Summer,  it  tunnels  into  wood  just 
beneath  bark  near  ground.  Masses 
of  gum  exude  from  injury;  there 
may  be  “sawdust.” 

Spray  trunks  and  ground 
about  tree  with  double¬ 
strength  insecticide  C  in  late 
June,  mid-July,  and  early 
August.  Insecticide  K  may 
be  even  better  control. 

Rose  Chafer 

A  long-legged,  grayish-brown  bee¬ 
tle  that  skeletonizes  leaves.  Also 
feeds  on  fruit. 

Spray  or  dust  with  insec¬ 
ticide  C  when  beetles  ap¬ 
pear. 

Brown  Rot 

Infects  twigs,  blossoms,  and  fruits 
from  bloom  to  harvest.  Blossoms 
are  blighted.  Cankers  at  base  of 
spurs.  Moldy  rot  on  fruit,  becom¬ 
ing  more  serious  with  ripening. 

Destroy  mummied  fruits  in 
early  Spring.  Apply  fungi¬ 
cide  1,  6,  7,  or  9  at  pink. 
Use  6  or  7  at  seven-  to  10- 
day  intervals  beginning  one 
month  before  harvest. 

Leaf  Curl 

From  infection  in  Spring  when 
buds  are  breaking,  first  leaves 
thicken  and  curl.  Deformed,  they 
are  tinted  red,  pink  or  yellow. 
Infected  leaves  fall  off  the  trees. 

Spray  in  late  Fall  or  early 
Spring  with  fungicide  2. 

X-Disease 

(viru.s> 

Discolored  areas  on  foliage  show 
first  in  July.  Leaves  become  stiff 
and  brittle,  discolored  areas  fall 
out  to  give  tattered  appearance, 
and  old  leaves  drop.  Tip  leaves 
remain.  Fruits  on  old  trees  dry 
up  and  drop. 

Eradicate  all  choke  cherry 
within  500  feet  of  the 
trees. 

Scab 

Small  black  spots  on  skin  show 
first  in  mid-Summer.  Severely  in¬ 
fected  fruit  cracks.  Small  red  dots 
on  leaves  in  mid-Summer. 

Apply  fungicide  1,  S,  6  or 
7  at  chuck  fall  and  first 
and  second  covers. 

Aphids.  Plum  Curculio,  San  Jose  Scale,  Mites,  and  Japanese  Beetles  —  same  as  for 
other  fruits. 


PEARS 


Oyster-Shell 

Scale 


San  Jose 
Scale 


Psylla 


Fire  Blight 


Winters  as  eggs  under  grayish- 
brown  curved  scales  on  twigs  and 
branches.  Terminals  become  weak. 
Severe  infestation  may  kill 
branches  or  whole  tree. 


One-sixteenth  inch,  roundish,  gray 
with  central  dark  nipple  on  bark 
of  twigs  and  branch.  The  pest 
appears  to  be  increasing.  Weakens 
and  kills  branches  and  trees. 
Makes  red  spots  on  fruit. 

Adult  is  small  tenth-inch  long, 
reddish-brown  fly.  The  most  seri¬ 
ous  pest  of  pears,  its  nymphs  feed 
in  axis  and  on  undersides  of 
leaves.  A  honeydew  is  excreted. 
Black  residue  on  leaves.  Leaves 
and  fruit  drop  early. 

Infects  actively  growing  terminals 
from  bloom  to  late  Summer  during 
periods  of  high  temperatures  and 
humidity.  Leaves  turn  brown,  then 
black,  and  hang  on.  Cankers  on 
branches  have  sunken  margins. 
Wood  beneath  bark  is  brown. 


Spray  or  dust  with  insecti¬ 
cide  C,  G,  or  K  as  soon  as 
eggs  hatch  and  young 
scales  are  migrating.  Hatch¬ 
ing  usually  starts  just  after 
lilacs  pass  peak  of  bloom. 
Insecticide  I  in  dormant 
period,  or  C  when  young 
are  crawling  in  June  and 
in  August.  Because  timing 
is  difficult,  dormant  spray 
is  preferred. 

Apply  insecticide  G  or  K 
as  soon  as  insect  is  ob¬ 
served  on  foliage.  Late 
dormant  application  .of  in¬ 
secticide  I  before  eggs  are 
layed  is  also  helpful. 

Planr  resistant  varieties. 
Cut  out  and  burn  diseased 
branches;  disinfect  tools 
after  each  cut.  Antibiotic 
sprays  may  be  effective. 


Scab  Infection  period  and  symptoms  Plant  resistant  varieties. 

similiar  to  apple,  except  leaf  spots  Control  same  as  for  apples, 
are  brown  and  fruit  spots  are 
black.  Badly  infected  fruits  drop 
prematurely. 


Codling  Moth,  Plum  Curculio,  Rose  Chafer,  Plant  Bugs,  Mites,  Aphids  and  Cedar 
Apple  Rust. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Lesif  Roller 


Weevil 


Rai  Stele 


Half-inch  larvae  are  yellowish- 
brown  with  shiny  brown  heads. 
Worms  are  very  active.  They  feed 
inside  leaves,  folding  leaves 
around  them.  Most  serious  in 
beds  held  two  years. 

Adult  beetle  is  about  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  long.  Black  to  reddish- 
brown,  with  black  spots  on  wings; 
long  snout.  May  cut  flower  stems 
before  or  soon  after  blooms.  In¬ 
jured  flowers  drop  off.  Severe 
infestation  may  cause  loss  of  half 
or  more  the  crop. 

The  fungus  living  in  the  soil  at¬ 
tacks  roots  the  Spring  following 
setting.  Plants  wilt  and  die.  Cores 
of  main  roots  are  reddish-brown. 


Aphids,  Rose  Chafer,  and  Mites  —  same  as 

GRAPES 


Barry  Moth  Cause  of  most  wormy  grapes,  the 

moth  is  three-eighths  inch  long, 
dark  green  to  purple,  with  light 
brown  head,  having  three  broods 
a  year.  It  webs  grapes  together, 
eats  buds  and  flowers,  and  later 
feeds  on  fruit.  Infested  berries 
show  purplish  spots. 

Black  Rot  Infection  occurs  anytime  during 

growing  season.  Fungus  attacks 
stems,  leaves  and  fruit.  Circular 
brown  spots  with  dark  borders 
appear  on  leaves  and  setms.  In¬ 
fected  fruits  turn  black,  dry  up, 
become  hard  and  shrivelled 
mummies. 

Rose  Chafer,  Aphids,  Leafhoppers,  Japanese  Beetles 


Spray  or  dust  with  insecti¬ 
cide  L  when  larvae  first 
appear.  Dust  non-bearing 
fields  with  insecticide  C  in 
late  April  and  early  May. 

Spray  or  dust  with  insecti¬ 
cide  C  or  H  when  blossom 
buds  first  show.  Insecticide 
G  may  be  used  just  be¬ 
fore  first  blossoms  appear. 


Plant  on  disease-free  soil, 
if  at  all  possible.  Treatment 
of  infected  soils  with  na- 
bam  may  be  of  value.  Set 
disease-free  plants.  Some 
strawberry  varieties  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  red  stele, 
for  other  fruits. 


Apply  insecticide  C  in  two 
sprays  —  soon  after  fruit 
sets  and  10  days  later. 
Spray  with  insecticide  H 
the  last  of  July.  In  small 
plantings,  bagging  the  clus¬ 
ters  will  prevent  injury. 

Apply  fungicide  1,  2,  8, 

or  9  immediately  before  and 
after  bloom,  seven  to  10 
days  later,  and  again  two 
to  three  weeks  later. 
Greater  protection  is  need¬ 
ed  from  bloom  through 
August. 

same  as  for  other  fruits. 


Chemicals  to  Control  Fruit  Pests 


Substances  for  Control  of  Fruit  Diseases 


Amounts  to  use 

Amounts  to  use 

in  early 

in  cover 

Rs 

f. 

applications 

applications 

No.  Fungicide 

100  gals.  1  gal. 

100  gals.  1  gal. 

1. 

Captan 

2  lbs.  2  tbls. 

1  lb.  1  tbl. 

2. 

Ferbam 

l'/2  lbs.  2  tbls. 

1  lb.  1  tbl. 

3. 

Glyodin 

1-1V2  qts.  2  tbls. 

1  qt.  1  tbl. 

4. 

Phenyl 

Manufacturers’ 

Change  to  non¬ 

Mercury 

recommendation 

mercury  fungi¬ 
cide. 

5. 

Dichlone 

Vi  lb.  1  tsp.  plus 

Change  to  non¬ 

plus  %  I  tbl. 

mercury  and 

lb.  Ferbam 

non-dichlone 

fungicide. 

6. 

Sulfur 

8  lbs.  8  tbls. 

4-6  lbs.  4  tbls. 

7. 

Sulfur 

dust 

No  specific  rates 

Thorough  ap¬ 

for  dusts.  Be  sure 

plication  and 

8. 

Ferbatr. 

of  thorough 

coverage. 

dust 

(5%-7%) 

application. 

9. 

Captan 
dust  (5% ) 

>» 

ft 

10. 

Dichlone 

dust 

ft 

» 

11. 

Thiram 

ft 

»» 

12.  Karathane 

2  lbs.  2  tbls. 

it 

Substances  for 

Control  of 

Ref. 

Letter 

100  gals. 

A.  Aramite 

iy2  lbs. 

B.  DDD  or  TDE 

2  lbs. 

(50  W.  P.)* 

C.  DDT 

2-3  lbs. 

(50%  W.  P.) 

D.  Dieldrin 

Vz  lb. 

(50%  W.  P.) 

E.  Dinitro 

1  lb.  or 

compounds 

1  qt. 

F.  Lead  Arsenate 

2-3  lbs. 

G.  Malathion 

2-lbs. 

(25%  W.P.) 

H.  Methoxychlor 

2  lbs. 

(50%  W.  P) 

I.  Spray  Oils 

2  gals. 

J.  Ovex 

y4-y2  lb. 

K.  Parathion 

1-2  lbs. 

(15%  W.  P.) 

L.  Rotenone 
*  Wettable  Powder 


Insects 

1  gal. 

1  tbl. 

2  this-. 

2  tbls. 


IVs  tbls. 
2  tbls. 

1  tbl. 

2  tbls. 

5  tbls, 
1  tsp, 


ufitA/ 

mEVER 


CoHcUtiaited  H^uf 

(REVER  ^kaXteA^  Cump , . . 

IREVER  CondCtiOM^  Hcuf! 


MEYER  Conditioned  Hoy 

Stems  are  cracked  entire  length  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  dry  as  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves 
remain  on  stems — hay  is  soft,  pliable. 


Crimped  Hay 

Stems,  broken  only  in  spots,  are  brittle. 
Large  percentage  of  leaves  have  been 
stripped  from  stems. 


MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS,  cut  and  condition  in  the  same 
operation,  an  exclusive  patented  feature.  Stems  are  cracked  entire 
length— aren’t  broken  in  spots  as  with  crimper,  allowing  them  to  dry 
fast  as  leaves.  Protein-packed  leaves  are  not  stripped— remain  on  stems. 
Hay  is  mow-ready,  at  least  50%  faster,  than  unconditioned  hay.  Ex¬ 
clusive  RETRACTABLE  MULTI-FINGER  PICK-UP  lifts  hay  to 
PRECISION-MADE  STEEL  ROLLS— floats  over  rocks,  terraces, 
etc.  SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER  ROLL  processes  hay  uniformly. 
MEYER  conditioned  hay  is  sweet-smelling,  natural  green  color,  soft 
and  palatable— the  complete  feed  provided  by  nature,  without  supple¬ 
ments.  It  has  greater  feed  value  . , .  puts  more  milk  in  your  pail . . . 
more  pounds  on  your  beef . . .  brings  several  dollars  per  ton  more  than 
ordinary  hay. 

NEW  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  present  tractor  and  mower. 


Get  the  Original,  Proved  Hay  Conditioner— get  a  MEYER— backed 
by  over  5  years’  more  experience  than  any  other  make! 


write 


ROTEIM 
^^AER— 
JYIMG  IT 
riNTER 


MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  5562  MORTON,  ILL. 

Please  mail  me  complete  information  on  the  MEYER  Hay 
Conditioner. 


Name. 


St.  or  R.F.D. 
City _ 


.State. 


fREVER  IRFG.  CO 


MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


April  19,  1958 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Three  Good  Milk  Bills 

IT  would  be  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
New  York  dairy  farmers,  and  a  real  boon 
to  the  State’s  dairy  industry  generally,  if 
Governor  Harriman  would  approve  the 
McEwen-Main  bill  to  amend  Section  258-c  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law. 

This  is  the  law  that  has  bred  and  fostered 
a  milk  dealer  monopoly  in  New  York  State 
for  the  past  24  years.  As  a  result,  competition 
has  been  strangled,  inefficiency  has  dominated 
milk  distribution,  and  fluid  consumption  has 
thereby  been  curtailed. 

For  some  20  years,  efforts  have  been  made 
constantly  to  remove  the  monopoly-breeding 
features  of  Section  258-c,  but  they  have  always 
been  blocked,  in  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
dealer  lobby  in  Albany.  Last  year,  the  price 
manipulations  in  upstate  markets  focussed 
special  public  attention  on  this  law.  Assigned 
to  investigate  and  report,  Dr.  Persia  Campbell, 
the  Governor’s  Consumer  Counsel,  found  that: 
“Under  the  dealer  licensing  system  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  protected;  the  farmers  are  also  said  to 
be  protected  by  restricted  licensing  to  prevent 
destructive  competition,  though  if  the  system 
discourages  initiative  in  developing  volume 
consumption,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Consumers  are  not  given  any  protec¬ 
tion  except  perhaps  indirectly  insofar  as  the 
regulatory  program  helps  to  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  by  putting  a  floor  under  farm 
income.”  (Italics  ours). 

Dr.  Campbell  recommended  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  be  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  probe  into  milk  distribution  costs  and 
prices.  Calling  to  mind  a  similar  recommen¬ 
dation  several  years  ago  by  the  State  Tempo¬ 
rary  Commission  on  Agriculture,  she  noted 
that  “to  date  nothing  has  been  done  along 
these  lines.” 

And  because  nothing  has  been  done  since 
last  August,  and  because  apparently  nothing 
will  be  done,  approval  of  the  McEwen-Main 
bill  is  imperative.  If  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law  and  an  applicant  for  a  milk  dealer’s  li¬ 
cense  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  that  he  is  financially 
responsible  and  that  adequate  health  standards 
will  be  maintained  by  him,  a  license  to  sell  milk 
in  a  specified  territory  must  be  issued  to  him. 
Thus,  competition  in  the  milk  industry  will  be 
encouraged  and  the  inefficiencies  will  auto¬ 
matically  and  quickly  eliminate  themselves, 
bringing  about  the  very  results  that  government 
officials  and  commissions  have  said  they  have 
been  seeking  for  the  past  10  years  but  which 
they  never  seem  to  be  able  to  achieve.  Studies 
and  investigations  have  a  way  of  dying  on  the 
vine  while  the  evils  and  weaknesses  persist  and 
grow  stronger.  These  defects  can  be  wiped  out 
by  one  simple  stroke  of  Governor  Harriman’s 
pen. 


There  are  two  other  milk  bills  that  also 
merit  the  Governor’s  favorable  consideration. 
The  Wise-Wilcox  bill  seeks  to  exempt  milk 


vending  machines  from  the  regular  license 
requirements,  just  as  stores  are  now  exempt. 
Although  a  similar  bill  was  vetoed  last  year, 
the  increased  public  acceptance  of  milk  vend¬ 
ing  machines — Pennsylvania  has  had  startling 
success  — warrants  the  Governor’s  approval  of 
the  bill  this  year. 

The  third  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  McEwen 
and  Assemblyman  Main,  would  permit  a  dairy 
farmer  to  sell  without  a  dealer’s  license  an  un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  pasteurized  milk  on  the 
farm  where  produced  to  customers  going  there 
for  it.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  farmer  can  sell 
only  100  quarts  daily  average,  pasteurized  or 
unpasteurized.  Heretofore,  this  measure  has 
been  disapproved  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  pasteurization.  The  objection  having  been 
met  in  the  new  bill,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  now  be  made  into  law.  In  many  lo¬ 
calities  throughout  the  State,  it  can  fill  a  real 
need  for  a  fresh,  wholesome  milk  supply,  and 
enable  a  producer  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
his  product. 

Today^s  Thinking  Makes 
Tomorrow’s  Planning 

Because  we  are  living  in  fast-moving  times, 
and  also  fast-changing  times,  it  behooves 
every  one  of  us  to  keep  diligently  abreast  of 
developments.  And  since  it  is  in  agriculture 
where  the  trends  are  fastest,  farmers  have 
a  responsibility  to  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  each  and  every 
trend.  This  may  at  times  be  difficult  because  a 
farmer’s  work  is  individual,  and  daily  contacts 
with  his  fellowmen  are  few  as  compared  to  an 
industrial  or  labor  society.  Yet  the  responsi¬ 
bility  exists  and  grows  even  greater. 

That  is  why  gatherings  of  farmers  and  farm 
specialists,  such  as  the  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell,  should  be  more  actively 
attended  and  participated  in  by  all  farmers. 
It  is  at  such  meetings  that  elbows  are  rubbed, 
views  expressed,  ideas  exchanged,  information 
gathered.  No  one  expects  to  agree  with  all  that 
is  said,  but  one  can  listen,  learn  and  then 
make  his  own  decisions.  It  is  a  lot  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  trying  to  live  in  a  vacuum. 

Last  month  at  Cornell,  for  example,  there 
were  panels  on  integration  and  contracting,  an 
analysis  of  New  York’s  potato  and  tomato 
economies,  views  on  price  supports  and  pro¬ 
duction  controls,  and  a  report  on  dairy  farm 
management  practices.  There  should  be  no 
fear,  was  one  opinion,  for  the  future  of  the 
family  farm  against  corporation  farming  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  is  not  bound  by  the  40-hour 
week.  It  was  also  stated  that,  although  farm¬ 
ers  may  not  receive  as  high  monetary  rewards 
as  do  members  of  organized  groups,  there  are 
other  compensating  factors  in  a  free  agri¬ 
culture. 

Agree  or  disagree?  That  does  not  matter 
initially.  What  is  important  is  that  these 


To  R,  N.  Y,  Readers: 

The  next  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker — May  3 — will  be  published  in  two 
editions.  If  you  live  in  New  York  or  New 
England,  you  will  henceforth  receive  the 
New  York-New  England  edition;  and  if  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  or  Delmarva, 
you  will  receive  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Delmarva  edition. 

These  two  editions  will  be  published  in 
alternate  weeks.  Because  of  this,  Penn¬ 
sylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  readers  will 
receive  their  Rural  New  Yorker  during 
the  second  and  fourth  weeks  of  each 
month. 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  find 
special  new  values  in  every  future  issue. 
Our  aim  will  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  to 
bring  to  you  the  most  up-to-the-minute 
farm  information  pertinent  to  your  own 
local  problems  and  conditions.  This  new 
two-edition  policy  will  enable  us  to  fulfill 
that  aim  even  more  fully  and  completely 
than  heretofore. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


are  the  topics  that  are  constantly  on  the 
farm  air  waves  and  it  is  proper  that  they  should 
be  discussed  pro  and  con  by  every  farmer.  The 
fewer  there  are  who  discuss  them,  the  fewer 
there  will  be  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
final  decision.  That  is  why  there  should  be  ac¬ 
tive  farmer  participation  today  in  meetings 
like  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Then  farmers  will 
have  a  hand  in  what  is  being  planned  for  to¬ 
morrow. 


Control  Pests — and  Pesticides 

HE  fruit  pest  control  information  on  pages 
14  and  15  of  this  issue  is  presented  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  interest  and  useful¬ 
ness  to  both  the  commercial  fruit  farmer  and 
the  home  grower.  The  description  of  the  pests, 
of  the  damage  they  do  and  of  the  means  to 
control  them  should  serve  to  increase  fruit 
crops  and  improve  their  quality.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  are  entirely  up  to  date. 

Professor  Rasmussen  points  out  that  chemi¬ 
cals  are  not  the  sole  means  of  controlling  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  Sanitation  and  good  horti¬ 
culture  help,  too.  But  chemicals  are  still  the 
chief  means  of  fighting  the  pests.  And  because 
they  are,  a  word  of  caution  is  in  order,  particu¬ 
larly  for  home  growers  whose  families  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  human  hazard.  Keep  all 
pest  control  chemicals  out  of  the  reach  of 
children!  Most  are  very  toxic,  and  they  can 
be  lethal.  A  six-year-old  boy  died  out  in 
Suffolk  County,  New  York,  recently  after  drink¬ 
ing  a  pesticide  that  had  been  placed  in  a  soft- 
drink  bottle.  This  tragedy  should  not  be  re¬ 
peated  anywhere  else  in  the  Northeast — or  the 
nation — this  year. 


For  Whose  Benefit? 

“The  lowering  of  dairy  price  supports  for  the 
marketing  year  just  begun  may  result  in  rising 
profit  margins  for  the  dairy  companies.”  — 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey. 

We  have  been  propagandized  that  the 
lowering  of  dairy  price  suports  would  be 
an  aid  to  producers.  We  have  also  read  that 
Secretary  Benson  has  promised  lower  retail 
prices  to  milk  consumers  after  the  reduction  in 
price  supports. 

Here  is  a  third  viewpoint,  made  coldly  and 
calculatingly  by  a  reliable  financial  research 
concern.  Who  will  benefit  from  lower  dairy 
supports?  “The  dealers”,  says  Value  Line. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  soon  pass 
judgment  on  the  President’s  veto  of  the  price- 
support  freeze.  The  veto  may  not  be  over¬ 
ridden  but  the  final  vote  will  certainly  separate 
the  men  from  the  boys. 


The  Billboard  Lobby  Loses 

'^HE  billboard-control  provision  in  the  new 
A  highway  appropriation  bill  is  certainly  a 
victory  for  the  forces  behind  safe  driving  and 
scenic  beauty.  It  spells  defeat  for  the  outdoor 
advertising  lobby. 

As  it  is  now  written,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  contribute  90  per  cent  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  highway  money  and  each  State  10  per 
cent.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  will 
give  each  State  a  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
bonus  if  it  will  conform  its  highways  to  the 
billboard-control  standards  set  up  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce. 

Indications  are  that  the  States  will  qualify 
for  these  bonuses  and  thus  attract  more 
travellers  along  their  highways  —  highways 
that  will  be  beautiful  and  safe. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth,  and  even  for 
evermore.”  —  Psa.  121:  8. 

Soil  testing  is  increasing  in  New  York.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  only  4,500  samples  was  run  each  year  from 
1951-54  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
then  11,000  in  1955  and  20,000  in  1956.  Last  year, 
there  were  35,000. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging 
potato  growers  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  not  to 
plant  as  many  potatoes  this  Spring  as  they  indi¬ 
cated  they  would  last  month.  “Don’t  be  tricked  by 
current  prices  into  neglecting  prudent  planning”, 
Secretary  Benson  advises. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


No  Canvas  Troubles 

with  a  Big-Capacity  «IOHN  DEERE  COMBINE 


The  auger  platform  and  steel  feed  conveyor 
completely  eliminate  canvases  in  the  30  Com¬ 
bine.  This  is  the  30  at  work  in  oats. 


7-Foof  Auger  Platform  ...  Steel 


Conveyor 


Canvas  troubles  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
when  you  choose  a  7-foot  John  Deere  30 
Pull-Type  Combine.  The  30  has  an  auger 
platform  and  steel  feed  conveyor.  It  feeds 
your  crops  as  smoothly  and  evenly  as  water 
flows  over  a  dam.  As  a  result  of  this  even 
feeding,  the  cylinder  speed  is  always  con¬ 
stant.  You  get  faster,  better  threshing. 

Full-Width  Handling  of  Crops 

Full-width,  straight-through  design  is  an¬ 
other  big  reason  why  you  save  more  grain 
or  seed  from  every  acre  with  the  30  Com¬ 
bine.  This  design  permits  your  crops  to 
move  through  the  machine  in  a  wide,  thin 
layer.  The  thin  layer  makes  thorough  thresh¬ 
ing  easier.  Straw  is  spread  over  more  area 
for  easier  separation,  and  the  threshed  ker¬ 
nels  are  spread  over  more  area  in  the  clean¬ 
ing  unit.  They  are  cleaned  completely  with 
less  air  blast — less  chance  of  blowing  the 
valuable  crop  out  of  the  combine. 


Every  Up-to-Date  Advantage 

The  30  gives  you  a  complete  line-up  of 
features  to  insure  good  work,  long  life,  and 
easier  operation.  Among  these  are  the  quick- 
change  cylinder  speed  control  which  lets 
you  get  exactly  the  desired  cylinder  speed 
for  every  crop  by  merely  turning  a  hand 
crank  ...  an  open-bar  grate  which  allows 
up  to  90  per  cent  separation  at  the  instant 
of  threshing  ...  a  25-bushel  grain  tank  that 
empties  in  a  jiffy  on  the  go  or  standing  .  .  . 
and  a  large  number  of  sealed-for-life  bear¬ 
ings  and  rubber  bushings  which  require  no 
lubrication. 

You’ll  find  more  advantages  in  the  7-foot 
30  Combine  than  you’d  ever  expect  to  find 
in  a  smalt  combine. 

See  the  big-capacity  30  Combine  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  He  also  has  a  complete 
line  of  self-propelleds  in  sizes  from  8  to  18 
feet  to  fit  your  exact  needs. 


The  John  Deere  Credit  Plan  makes  It  easy  for  you  to  pay  for  cost-cuffing  equipment  as  It 
earns  money  for  you, 


JOHN  DEERE 

"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE'S  A  GROWINS  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 


o  Combine  with  Corn  Attachment.  All  John  Deere 

Self-Propelleds— the  8-  or  10-foot  45,  the  12-  or  14-foot  55, 
and  the  new  16-  or  18-foot  95 — can  be  equipped  with  No.  10 
Two-Row  Corn  Attachment.  Interchanging  the  corn  attach¬ 
ment  with  grain  platform  takes  less  than  an  hour.  When  you 
combine  corn,  you  reduce  field  shelling  losses  as  much  as 
75  per  cent  ear  losses  by  50  per  cent. 


I  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

I  JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  G-37 

j  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  on  the  7-foot  30  Com- 

I  bine  □  on  the  8-  or  10-foot  45  Self-Propelled  Combine  H  the  12- 
P  or  14-foot  55  □  the  16-  or  18-foot  95  □ 


Name 

R.R. 

□  Student 

Town 

_ _ _ Stat& 

April  19,  1958 
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A  FARMER  TO  FARMER  REPORT 


Dairy  Research  in  Rhode  Island 


by:  Joseph  Malnafi  of;  Ashley  Falls.  Massachuseffs 


There  are  154  Starline  stalls  in  my  T-shaped  bam,  which  were 
installed  in  1936.  They  are  all  still  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion  and  have  required  very  few  repairs. 

Starline  water  bowls  went  in  at  the  same  time.  I  have  only 
had  to  replace  about  a  dozen  valves  in  21  years  and  there 
have  been  very  few  other  repairs. 

Every  single  stall  partition  is  still  solid  and  the  rust  shields 
ore  in  A-1  condition. 


I  put  in  a  Starline  bam  cleaner  last  year  that  takes  care  of 
two  rows,  totalling  92  stalls.  There  is  over  400  ft.  of  chain  and 

we  only  clean  once  a  day.  The  bam  cleaner 
has  never  failed  to  pull  the  load  though, 
g  and  I  wouldn't  be  without  it. 


75  Tears  of  Manufacturing  Progress 
for  the  Nation’s  Farmers 


STARLINE.  INC. 

51  MAPLEWOOD  AYE.,  ALBANY  5.  NEW  YORK 

iVRtTE  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  STARLINF  EQUIPMENT 


^te/mEVER 

Automatic  Balo  Conveyor 


m  rJ 

«— i 

i—i—i 

1  'A 

Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

■  Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  3962  MORTON,  ILL. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  779-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


IRRIGATES 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
•/e  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlet:  %"  outlet.  Coup¬ 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I '/a"  inlet;  — - — ~ 

l"outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LARAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ! 

Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  includjng 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE _ DePeret^^^^^Ynsconsin 


4  NOW!  BUY  THIS  LOADER  DIRECT 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  DEERE,  OLIVER 
owners — S3ve  40%.  Buy  your  loader  direet  from 
tory.  Customer’s  satisfaetion  guaranteed.  Write  today 
tor  literature  and  priees.  Prices  start  as  low  at  $170. 

VAUGHN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  A,  Box  349  Phone  3261  '^®***'>  Minn. 


Grass  silage  proves  out  for  cows^  heifers 
and  bulls.  For  silagelcorn^  banding 
the  fertilizer  is  best. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


ANY  sections  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  well  adapted  to 
growing  the  good  rough- 
ages  so  essential  for  sound 
and  efficient  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  But  dairymen  in  the 
area  are  often  handi¬ 
capped  by  inclement  weather  that 
makes  the  curing  of  hay  difficult.  So, 
some  of  the  hay  crop  and  excess 
pasture  is  preserved  by  ensiling.  It 
increases  the  quality  and  nutritive 
value  of  the  forage  crop. 

A  three-year  trial  on  grass  silage 
has  been  conducted  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Station  in  Kingston  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  B.  W.  Henderson  Jr.  and  C. 
L.  Norton.  Two  groups  of  dairy  cows 
of  comparable  age,  production,  stage 
of  lactation,  weight  and  breed  were 
alternated  in  their  roughage  feeding 
programs.  They  had  a  change-over 
period  of  seven  days  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  four-week  period  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  new  rations.  One 
group  was  designated  as  high  sil¬ 
age-low  hay  and  the  other  low  silage- 
high  hay.  The  high  silage  cows  were 


12.2  pounds  of  concentrates,  some 
1,84  pounds  of  four-per-cent  milk 
being  produced  for  each  pound  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  (t.d.n.) 
consumed.  The  low  silage  cows  ate 
16.6  pounds  of  silage,  16.9  pounds  of 
hay,  and  11.7  pounds  of  concentrates 
each  day.  They  produced  1.7  pounds 
of  milk  for  each  pound  of  t.d.n.  Thus 
good  production  can  be  maintained 
by  dairy  cows  when  fed  comparative¬ 
ly  large  amounts  of  grass  silage. 
There  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  two  groups  of  cows  in 
health  or  weight.  Making  first  cut¬ 
ting  hay  and  excess  pasturage  into 
silage  as  feed  for  producing  cows  is 
well  justified. 

Grass  Silage  for  Dairy  Heifers 

A  three-year  experiment  was  also 
conducted  with  dairy  heifers  to  com¬ 
pare  the  feeding  values  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  and  corn  silage.  Twenty  com¬ 
parable  heifers  weighing  an  average 
of  692  pounds  were  in  each  group; 
they  were  fed  no  grain.  With  access 
to  iodized  salt  blocks,  the  heifers 


Grass  silage  provided  feed  almost 
like  pasture  for  the  dairy  cows  at 
Rhode  Island’s  Experiment  Station. 


fed  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half 
pounds  of  grass  silage  and  a  half 
pound  of  hay  per  day  for  each  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight.  The  low  silage 
group  received  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  grass  silage  and  one  and 
one-half  of  hay  per  day  per  hun¬ 
dredweight. 

The  silage,  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  legumes,  was 
wilted  slightly  before  ensiling,  and 
about  65  pounds  of  cane  molasses 
were  added  per  ton  as  a  preservative; 
it  was  excellent  in  both  quality  and 
aroma.  The  alfalfa  hay  was  also  of 
excellent  quality.  A  commercial  16- 
per-cent-protein  concentrate  was  fed 
twice  a  day  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
for  each  three  pounds  of  four-per¬ 
cent  milk  produced  each  day  the 
previous  week.  The  cows  received 
the  same  care  as  the  rest  of  the 
dairy  herd;  they  were  milked  at 
6:00  a.  m.  and  4:30  p.  m. 

In  the  three-year  trial,  the  high 
silage-low  hay  cows  averaged  36.1 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  the  low 
silage-high  hay  ones  31.1  pounds. 
The  average  daily  ration  for  the 
high  silage  group  was  49.5  pounds 
of  silage,  5.6  pounds  of  hay,  and 


were  kept  in  box  stalls  with  exer¬ 
cise  lots.  They  had  been  fed  various 
roughages  and  four  pounds  daily  of 
14-per-cent-protein  grain.  After  the 
trial  started,  hay  was  fed  once  a  day 
in  mid-morning  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  per  head.  Each  of  the  silages 
was  fed  free  choice  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  in  early  afternoon.  The  grass 
silage  was  the  same  as  that  fed  to 
the  experimental  cows;  the  hay  was 
good  quality,  mixed.  The  corn  silage 
was  excellent.  The  chemical  analyses 
of  the  hay  and  silages  were  as  fol¬ 
lows;  grass  silage  —  moisture,  74.0 
per  cent;  protein,  3.5;  ether  extract, 
0.9;  crude  fiber,  8.5;  ash,  1.8;  and 
nitrogen  free  extract,  11.3  per  cent. 
Corn  silage — moisture,  71.3  per  cent; 
protein,  1.8;  ether  extract,  0.8;  crude 
fiber,  7.1;  ash  1.2;  nitrogen  free  ex¬ 
tract,  17.8  per  cent.  Hay— moisture, 
6.7  per  cent;  protein,  11.1;  ether  ex¬ 
tract,  1.9;  crude  fiber,  32.6;  ash,  4.8; 
and  nitrogen  free  extract,  42.9  per 
cent. 

During  86  days  on  test,  the  heifers 
fed  grass  silage  gained  58  pounds  per 
head;  the  corn  heifers  gained  67 
pounds.  They  consumed  52  pounds 
of  grass  silage  per  head  and  49 
pounds  of  corn  silage  per  day,  re¬ 
spectively.  Five  pounds  of  hay  were 
fed  daily.  While  not  as  effective  as 
corn,  the  grass  silage  was  entirely 
satisfactory  when  fed  to  growing 
dairy  heifers. 

Grass  Silage  for  Dairy  Bulls 

To  test  possible  influence  of  grass 
silage  on  bulls’  conception  rate,  a 
three-year  trial  was  also  conducted. 
One  group  of  comparable  bulls  was 
fed  a  ration  of  four-tenths  of  a  pound 
of  a  concentrate  and  one  pound  ot 
mixed  hay  for  each  100  pounds  of 
bodyweight.  Their  concentrate  was 


•ass  silage  has  proven  remarkably  satisfactory  as  the  large  part  J  , 
ughage  ration  of  growing  dairy  heifers  at  the  Rhode  Island  Agric 
Experiment  Station  in  Kingston. 
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14-per-cent  fitting  ration;  the  grass 
silage  was  the  same  as  that  used  for 
the  cows  and  heifers  in  the  other 
experiments.  The  other  group  of 
bulls  received  the  same  amount  of 
concentrates,  plus  a  half  pound  of 
hay  and  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
grass  silage  at  the  same  bodyweight 
ratio.  Out  of  56  services,  the  grass 
silage  bulls  had  an  average  con¬ 
ception  rate  of  67  per  cent;  the 
hay-fed  bulls  had  an  average  con¬ 
ception  rate  of  65  per  cent.  There 
were  no  appreciable  changes  in  body- 
weight  or  health  of  any  of  the  bulls. 
Thus  grass  silage  is  a  good  and  safe 
feed  for  dairy  bulls,  too. 

Silage  Corn  and  Fertilizer 

The  placement  of  fertilizer  for  the 
corn  crop  to  be  used  for  silage  is 
of  considerable  importance.  In  a 
three-year  test  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  A.  E.  Rich  and  T.  E.  Odland 
on  the  experimental  plots  at  King¬ 
ston,  the  soil  was  classified  as  Bridge- 
hampton  very  fine  sandy  loam  in  a 


good  state  of  fertility.  The  fertilizer 
applications  consisted  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  4-12-8  at  the  rate  of  1,0U0  pounds 
per  acre.  Applications  were  made  as 
follows:  (1)  Broadcast  before  plow¬ 
ing,  then  plowed  under.  (2)  Applied 
in  the  bottom  of  each  furrov;  after 
the  plow.  (3)  Applied  in  two  bands 
on  each  side  about  two  inches  from 
the  seed.  (4)  Broadcast  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowed  in  with  a  disc,  thus 
mixing  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  The 
plots  were  plowed  and  the  fertilizer 
applied  in  the  Spring  just  previous 
to  planting.  The  rows  were  three  feet 
apart  with  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row.  The  band  application  was 
fully  as  effective  as  the  deep  place¬ 
ment  of  either  all  or  part  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  More  rapid  early  growth  of 
the  corn  crop  came  from  banding 
than  by  deep  placement;  this  less¬ 
ened  weed  competition.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  of  time  and  capital 
needed  for  deep  placement  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  silage  corn  was  not  justi¬ 
fied. 


New  York's  Notional 
Champion  Holstein  Girl 

From  city  to  country,  and  with 
great  success.  This  w'as  the  trail  of 
triumph,  not  only  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joachim  Beneke,  who  moved  from 
New  York  City  to  a  run-down  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  farm  in  1944,  but  also  for 
their  19-year-old  daughter,  Katherine 
Marie,  recently  selected  national  Hol¬ 
stein  junior  champion  girl. 

The  fences  were  dovm  in  Dutchess 
County  when  the  Benekes  arrived  14 
years  ago,  and  the  buildings  were 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  April  4, 
1958,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets: 

The  cattle  market  was  steady  to 
weaker.  Demand  was  moderate,  and 
supplies  decreased.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter— 
Good  $20-23.10;  Commercial  $18-19.90; 
Utility  $16-17.90;  Cutters  $13-15.90. 
Slaughter  cows— Good  $18-20;  Com¬ 
mercial  $17-18;  Utility  $16-17;  Cutters 
$14.50-16;  Heavy  Canners  $13.25-14.50; 
Light  Canners  $13  and  down.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  bulls— Good  $22-23;  Commercial 
$19-22;  Utility  $16-18.60. 

The  calf  market  was  weaker.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  head:  Prime  veals 
$80-90;  Choice  $65-75;  Good  $50-60; 
Commercial  $34-48;  Culls  and  Grass- 
ers  $14-35;  Bobs  (over  100  lbs.)  $20- 
29,  top  $34;  Bobs  (80-100  lbs.)  $15- 
19.50;  Bobs  (60-80  lbs.)  $12-14;  Bobs 
(under  60  lbs.)  $11  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased  slightly.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Choice  Weights  $20.75-21.75;  Heavy 
Weights  $18-19.50;  Heavy  Sows  $16- 
16.50;  Heavy  Boars  $8.50-9.00.  Small 
pigs  $9.00-15  each. 


CLAYTON  FARMS  INC.  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

MONDAY,  MAY  5th  NEW  MARLBOROUGH,  MASS 

At  the  farm  located  on  the  Clayton-Mill  River  Road,  New  Marlborough 
Massachusetts,  six  miles  northeast  of  Canaan,  Connecticut;  10  miles 
southwest  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts. 

l=Los?lst;oro<a. 


(^1  ^lilhing  Age,  45  Close  or  Fresh,  36  Due  in  Fall;  30  Bred  Heifers* 
59  Open  Heifers  and  Calves;  3  Sr.  Herd  Sires,  2  Jr.  Herd  Sires;  5  Bulls) 
Herd  is  Bang’s  Certified,  T.  B.  Accredited,  Calf  Vaccinated.  All  tests 
within  30  days  of  sale.  Cattle  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  Examined  for 
_ Pregnancy.  Healthy  in  every  respect. 


H.  I.  R.  HERD  AVERAGE  FOR  1957  —  64  Lactations  14093  M. 

5  Cows  sell  with  from  722  to  779-lbs.  fat,  2x 

15  Cows  sell  with  from  602  to  699-lbs  fat,  2x 

18  Cows  sell  with  from  501  to  599-lbs.  fat,  2x 

..  .  18  Cows  sell  with  from  400  to  488-lbs.  fat,  2x 

MANY  HEIFERS  NOW  ON  TEST  WITH  FIRST  CALF 


3.7%  522  Fat  2x 


THIS  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE  TOP  SALE  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR'  >  f 
ALL  SELLS  IN  ONE  BIG  DAY!  SALE  MUST  START  10:00  A.  M. 
Lunch  Available  Catalogs  Under  Cover 
R  AU.STIN  BACKUS,  INC.  CLAYTON  FARM,  INC, 

Sale  Managers  &  Auctioneers  New  Marlborough,  Mass. 

Mc.xico,  New  York 


FEEDER 


WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  SALE 


PIGS 


Hundreds  of  Good  Doing  Feeder  Pigs 

Vet.  Inspected  —  Vaccinated  —  Graded  _ 

All  Sizes  by  the  Hundred 
SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M 
MAY  8,  1958 

INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
INDIANA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Publicity  Comm.  HARRY  BAIR, 
_ RUFFS  DALE,  PENNA. 

SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES;  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 
MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

,  ®'f*CULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


Registered  Herefords 

OPEN  GILTS  and  SPRING  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX 
PAIRS  and  TRIOS. 

CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


New  England  Farmers 

ANGUS  SALE 

Saturday,  May  10,  1958 
Brandon,  Vermont 

45  BREEDING  FEMALES 
open  and  bred 
2  HERD  SIRES  2 

Carefully  selected 

and  ready  for  grass 
For  Catalogs: 

TOM  REIDY, 

_ _ Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


45 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  YORKSHIRE 
..  LIGHTNING  RANCH 
VIRGINIA  ROAD  CONCORD,  MASS. 

_ _ Telephone  EM  9-9543 


SHEEP 


Katherine  Beneke,  19,  Millerton, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  is  national  junior 
champion  Holstein  girl. 

headed  that  way.  The  30-head  herd  of 
grade  cattle  produced  hardly  enough 
milk  to  pay  for  its  feed.  But  the  4-H 
dairy  cattle  projects  of  Katherine  and 
her  two  brothers  helped  put  the  farm 
business  on  the  upward  path,  and  to¬ 
day  the  Beneke  barns  house  200  head 
of  high  producing  Holstein  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  The  buildings  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  farm  now  embraces 
500  acres  of  land.  Katherine’s  own  10 
cows — she  also  has  16  young  animals 
^averaged  15,840  pounds  of  milk  and 
ooO  pounds  of  butterfat  last  year. 

Katherine  Beneke  will  be  junior 
guest  of  honor  of  the  Holstein- 
rriesian  Association  of  America  at 
ds  annual  June  convention  in  Boston. 


Coming  Livesf-ock  Sales 

April  25-26 — Annual  Meeting  and 
^3le,  American  Milking  Shorthorn 
Society,  Springfield,  Mo. 

April  26 — Feeder  Calf  Sale — Here- 
ords.  Shorthorns  and  Angus — spon- 
ored  by  N.  J,  Hereford  Assn.,  1  p.m., 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

April  26  —  New  England  Hereford 
Eastern  States  Exposition 
^I'ounds,  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

April  26  —  Little  Royal  Livestock 
ow,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
tJurham. 

"^Pril  19,  1958 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Beef  Business  in  New  York 
By  M.  D.  Lacy 

•  New  York’s  Champion  Corn 

Grower 

•  Haying  Tools 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Liquid  Fertilizers 
By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  What’s  New  in  Grass  Silage? 
By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  My  York-State  Forest  Farm 
By  Henry  S.  Kernan 

•  Eggs  by  the  Million 
By  Cleoral  Lovell 

•  Chemical  Weed  Control 
By  Donald  L.  Shallock 

•  Turn  on  the  Rain 
By  F.  E.  Peikert 

•  Get  Rid  of  Soil  Pests! 

By  John  Davidson 

•  Air-Conditioned  Poultry 

Houses 

By  Walter  Kemnitz 

•  Christmas  Trees — Too  Many 

OF  A  Good  Thing? 

By  Hal  Fox 

•  “Pay-As-You-Go”  in  Poultry 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  “Kaput  for  Poison  Ivy 
By  P.  M.  Miller 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BEST  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
Yearling  Ewes,  Ewes  with  Lambs,  and  Yearling 

i®,?'®-  green  meadow  farms, 

BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm  Located  5  Miles  North  of  Lancaster  on  U.S.  222 

—FOR  SALE—  ~ 

10  CORRIEDALE  REGISTERED  YEARLING  EWES 
12  LAMBS  BY  CHAMPION  RAM 
80%  TWINS 

NORMANDY  FARM, _ LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

—  registered  HAMPSHIRES 

Grand  Champion  Ram  Lamb  At  Eastern  States 
First  Prize:  Dutchess  County  Fair.  —  Second  Prize: 
Yearling  at  Eastern  States.  He  has  produced  excellent 
ram  lambs,  many  twins,  good  body  size,  excellent 
Hampshire  type.  Reservations  accepted  if  shipped  at 
weening  time.  Price  —  $65.00  f.  o.  b.  Hyde  Park,  In- 
spection  welcomed,  that  you  may  make  your  own 
selecion.  Write  —  E.  I.  HATFIELD 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS.  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

GUARANTEED 

Border  Collies  with  parents  imported  from 
Scotland  stock  dogs  male  3  months  $25:  fe- 
male  $15.  Lassie  Collie  2  months  $25;  female 
$20.  Fully  trained  cattle  dogs  either  breeds 
Border  Collie  or  old  Shepherd  strain  trained 
to  go  long  distance  for  cattle,  easy  driver, 
low  heelers;  male  year  old  $50;  female  $45: 
spayed  $70.  Pleasure  show  these  dog  drive 
cattle  and  convince  yourself.  |  have  shipped 
niy  ipost  intelligent  Collies  all  over  the 
U.  S.  A.  for  the  past  20  years.  Guaranteed  if 
you  buy  delivery  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  '  PUPPIES  _ !! 

wai^Tpi  cP'®>?nnU®J*  ..  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODERj  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 


OOf 

'  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  Bre<ding 

‘  *  FAR  M  LA  N  DS  ” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

_  Webster  TiUew 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
„  .  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeertdlttd  H.rd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


ANGUS 


r--  _  A.  K.  C.  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

J.  E.  THOMAS,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Phone:  2725 

Champion  at  stud? 

y^EROMA  KENNELS,  NORTH  BAY,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE 
and  WHITE, 


PUPPIES  

HIGHLY  INTELLIGENT, 


SABLE 

SHOW  or  WORK  TYp“e.  SURE  TO  PLEASE‘''A‘K‘r’ 
MARTIN  VESNESKI,  Box  365,  SALAMANCA.  N.  y! 
HUNTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS  The  B^ 
Costs  Less.  LUETTGENS.  R.  D.  I.  FREEHOLD,  ff.  J. 

- — — IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  — . 

CHAMP  ON  SIRED.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 
inu>i  and  SHOW  STOCK 

JOHN  MC  GOVERN, _ PURDYS  STATION,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS:  Different  aoes  Must 

be  sold.  CLARK’S  KENNELS.  R  D  2  MaSjd'^Pn* 


AUCTIONEERS 


blfcPrflL  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


Performance  tested,  big,  fast  growing  type  of  pure 

folder  and  data. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

3  Young  Angus  Bulls  3 

J-*''’®"’'"’®'’  Ton  Bull  by  Homeplace  Eileen- 
mere  999-35,  twice  International  Champion,  also  a  few 
females.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  N.  Y. 

G-XJS 

giyE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  BUTCHER’S 
every  FARMER’S  BANK  AC- 
COUNT.  Information  —  PROF.  J.  I.  MILLLER  Secy., 
ANGUS  ASSOCIATION, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

ANGIS  STEER  FEEDER  CALVES 

^®®‘*  f*’®  Tinest,  raised  on  our  farms, 
also  30  Good  Angus  Cows,  Bred  to  a  fine  registered, 
Angus  Bull,  fop  April  Calving, 
c  FARMS  INC. 

E.  LAKE  ROAD, _  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD,  ANGUS  and  SHORTHORN 

All  weighed,  graded,  inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 
Details  —  don  M.  KNIFFEN. 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RUTGERS  UNIV. 

ANGUS  -  45  HEAD 

heifers  and  cows  with  calves  at  side. 
MT.  holly  auction  MARKET  MAY  3,  1:00  P.M. 
Calfhood  vaccinated  and  from  certified  brucellosis-free 
and  TB -accredited  herds.  Details:  ROBERT  BROOKS, 
Burlington  County  Angus  Assn.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 


AISE  RABBITS 


FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

,  Thousands  of  RaisersNeededto  Meet  the 
I  Tremendous  Demand  forMEAT— FUK— 
I  LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK. 

)  Know  the  Facts 

_  ^  V./Breeds,Bree(JingandCar0.Markets.Et«. 

f  Floa  Bolletin.  25  Cftnts.  W«  Arc  AssociatioB 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  Ai|fN®rtrAR8A 


NEW  ENGLAND 
HEREFORD  SALE 

Eastern  States  Exposition  Grounds 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1958 
Show:  10:00  A.M.  •  Sale  1:00  P.M.  __ 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  RIGHT  KIND  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 
An  Opportunity  to  Buy  Herd  Replacements  or  Herd  Foundation  Stock 
Selling  Horned  and  Polled  Herefords  —  All  of  Popular  Bloodlines 

5  BULLS  READY  for  SERVICE  •  38  OPEN  and  BRED  FEMALES 

All  Consignments  are  NEW  ENGLAND  BRED  AND  RAISED 

For  Catalogs  and  Information  Write  — 

ROBERT  B.  BRUCE,  Sale  Manager,  Shelburne,  Vermont 
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Get  MORE 


Free 

s^ilo  book  _ 

I  CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-428  \ 


for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 


Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all,  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


Name 


Address 


-OUR  56TH  YEAR' 


FOR  HEALTHY  FARM  ANIMALS 
^USE  FEEDS  CONTAINING 


CRCMiCAtS 


It’eeds  for  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  must 
contain  traces  of  copper  to  insure  - 

•  Prevention  of  anemia  ^ 

•  Healthy,  efficient  breeding  performance 
L  •  Activation  of  important  enzymes 
^9  Effective  feed  utilization 

Sound,  substantial  growth  i 
Normal  bone  formation  ^ 


For  the  sake  of  your 
j^animals  and  your  profits  m.ake^ 
’sure  your  feeds  contain  copper  sulfaw 

'PHELPS  DODGE 
L  REFINING  CORP. 


300  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  NEW  YORK 
S310  W.  66th  STREET.  CHICAGO  38,  ILLINOIS 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Strong  2  yf.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors.  ~  , 

Postpaid  at  planting  time,  free  Catalog 

Box  20- D  IS 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


10  real  aids  for  the 
dairy  farm  with  a 

Tractor-Drawn  Power  Sprayer 


A  typical  dairy  farmer  has  many 
uses  for  a  power  sprayer.  One  prop¬ 
erly  selected  tractor-drawn  sprayer 
with  a  gun  attachment  can  handle  at 
least  10  different  types  of  jobs  on  an 
average  dairy  farm. 

The  primary  requisite  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  profitable  dairy  farm  is  to  have 
sanitary  farm  buildings  and  to  keep 
the  animals  and  crops  free  from 
harmful  insects  and  diseases. 

Spraying  the  interior  of  the  barns 
and  the  immediate  buildings  with 
residue  sprays  to  help  maintain  fly 
control  is  one  very  important  use  for 
a  power  sprayer.  Spraying  cattle  for 
control  of  parasites  such  as  lice,  cat¬ 
tle  grub  and  flies  can  be  done  more 
economically  and  with  more  speed 
if  a  general  purpose  power  sprayer 
and  gun  are  readily  available. 


For  lice  control  in  the  barnyard. 


Other  applications  are  in  spraying 
forage  crops  such  as  alfalfa  and  clo¬ 
ver  for  spittlebug,  grasshoppers,  and 
other  chewing  and  sap-sucking  insects 
that  decrease  yields.  Power  sprayers, 
with  attached  booms,  can  also  help 
with  weed  control  in  corn  and  small 
grains.  They  are  also  useful  in  clean¬ 
ing  machinery  and  in  whitewashing 
the  interior  and  exterior  of  dairy 
buildings. 

Fire  protection  of  farm  buildings 
is  better  assured  if  a  power  sprayer 
is  close  at  hand.  Brush  control  and 
pasture  management  programs  are 
aided  by  the  uses  of  these  types  of 
sprayers.  Lastly,  disinfecting  poultry 
buildings  and  controlling  mosquitoes 
around  the  farm  are  accomplished 
more  easily  if  the  dairy  farmer  owns 
a  general  purpose  tractor-drawn 
sprayer.  W.  Cooper 


For  fly  control  in  dairy  barn  interior. 


Mosquitoes,  too,  are  sprayer  victims. 


Photos:  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co, 


A  tractor-drawn  sprayer  sprays  forage  crops  for  spittlebug,  grasshoppers, 
and  other  chewing  and  sap-sucking  insects  that  decrease  yields.  The  use  of 
a  boom  aids  in  the  effectiveness  and  speed  of  the  coverage. 


The  Symptoms  of 
Leptospirosis 

The  $112-million  annual  loss  re¬ 
cently  ascribed  to  the  American 
cattle  industry  from  leptospirosis  may 
not  result  from  increasing  incidence 
of  the  disease  but  rather  from  in¬ 
creasing  diagnosis  of  it. 

Leptospira  organisms  cause  agglu¬ 
tination  of  blood  samples  somewhat 
like  brucellosis  germs  do.  In  Maine, 
where  the  lepto  incidence  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  only  2.7  per  cent,  however, 
tests  revealed  that  only  13  per  cent 
of  cows  with  a  history  of  abortion 
had  it.  The  acid-neutral  reaction  of 
Maine’s  waters  may  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  relatively  low  num¬ 
ber  of  affected  animals. 

In  acute  cases  of  lepto,  there  is 
often  a  sudden  decrease  in  milk; 


thick  yellow  matter  tinged  with  blood 
may  come  out  of  the  udder.  Cows 
lose  their  appetites,  they  develop 
fever,  and  their  urine  may  be  bloody. 
Some  18  per  cent  of  pregnant  cattle 
lose  their  calves.  The  disease  is  usu¬ 
ally  spread  in  a  herd  through  the 
urine;  in  it  the  organisms  are  shed. 
They  then  infect  healthy  animals 
through  the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  va¬ 
gina  or  through  wounds  and  bruises. 
The  germs  have  been  isolated  from 
ticks,  so  insects  may  also  spread  the 
disease.  Rats  are  also  suspected. 

While  infection  usually  ceases  in 
three  or  four  months,  cows  may  show 
a  continued  high  titre  even  though 
they  are  no  longer  carriers.  New 
cattle  should  always  be  negative  to 
the  lepto  blood  test.  Bacterins  are 
available  for  vaccination,  and  antibi¬ 
otics  are  of  some  help  in  treatment. 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  2-WAY  ACTION 

1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY^ 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 


2.  ACT  MEDICALL.Y  — 

Sulfathiazole  in  each  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  sight  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 
Large pkg. (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


PLATE-TYPE 
STRIP  CUP 


D  Spot  tell-tale  mastitis 
flakes  fast. 

•  Remove  high-bacteria 
fore  milk. 


SEE  YOUR 
SURCE  DEALER 


DIRECT  TO  YOU...  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Mon¬ 
uments  and  Markers 

Full  Price  $14.95  and  up. 

Satisfaction  or  MONEY 
BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
ROCKDAI F  MONUMENT  CO. 

DEPT.684  JOLIET.  ILL. 


DAT!3F  Barn  CUaners.  Silo  Un- 
■  I  mirn  loaders.  Manure  Spreader* 

Famous  lor  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyen  who 
demand  the  best.  Used  trade  in  barn 
cleaners  of  other  makes.  Siloc,  low 
cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  erlbs, 
barn  equipment.  Free  literature,  do 
obligation.  Easy  Terms. 

Some  Dealer  Territories  Avallabll 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 

ROME.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  book^ 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  sena 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVb. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  _ 


Earn  $100.  Weekly  and  More 

Raise  and  sell  Minnows,  Frogs,  Tadpoles, 
Fishbait.  Big  Profits.  Small  Investment. 
Free  Details. 


DEPT, 


LAKE  MARGUS  FISHERIES, 

.  18,  PENN  RUN,  PENNA. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet) 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives] 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  itjJ 
structions.  Write  to: 


*  THE 


...  J  PROCESSORS  ASSOCIAIION 


_  ^  P.O.  BOX  I45»  «  WINTER  HAVgM  «  PIOPlrTTlTST^ 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


Bovines  on  the  Bias 


Not  far  from  the  old-fashionedest 
kind  of  bridge — a  covered  one  over 
the  Housatonic  River  in  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.— is  the  new-fangledest 
kind  of  dairy  stable — a  herringbone 
system  on  Theodore  Gold’s  Cream 
Hill  Farm  in  West  Cornwall.  In  it  80 
cows  are  milked  quickly  and  with 
ease. 

Not  long  ago  there  were  55  stan¬ 
chions  in  the  dairy  barn.  But  the  high 
producing  Holstein  herd  was  increas¬ 
ing;  so  a  partial  dispersal,  an  addition 
of  stanchions,  or  a  new  housing  sys¬ 
tem  was  required.  Gold  and  Lawrence 
Stevens,  his  farm  lessee,  decided  on 
the  latter.  They  converted  the  old 
structure  into  a  feeding  barn  and  put 
up  a  pole  type  loafing  shed.  For  their 
milking  parlor  they  chose  the  herring¬ 
bone  type  recently  introduced  into 
America  fi’om  New  Zealand. 

In  the  herringbone  system,  cows 
are  not  separated  by  partitions  while 
being  milked.  They  are  herded  onto 
an  elevated  platform  where  (1)  the 
location  of  feeding  mangers,  (2)  a 
stretch  of  zig-zag  sheet  metal  at  the 
edge  and  (3)  compaction  of  the  Cows 
one  against  the  other — and  against 
metal  gates  at  each  end — align  them 
like  herringbones  out  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  sunken  milking  pit.  Another 
rank  of  cows  on  the  other  side  pro¬ 
duces  the  whole  herringbone  effect. 

The  Cream  Hill  arrangement  pro¬ 
vides  for  six  cows  on  either  side. 
Each  cow  has  about  three  feet  of 
space  to  accommodate  her  breadth, 
and  all  udders  are  exposed  below  the 
metal  siding  to  milkers  between  the 
two  ranks.  Milk  goes  directly  from 
six  machines  through  glass  pipe  into 
a  bulk  tank.  Half  the  cows  are  milked 
from  the  right  side  and  half  from  the 
left,  an  apposition  that  Stevens  first 
feared  would  be  a  problem,  since  un¬ 
realized.  No  difficulty  has  been  en¬ 
countered  from  variation  in  the  size 
of  cows;  even  small  heifers  readily 
align  themselves  for  convenient  milk¬ 
ing.  The  cows  “left  over”  for  final 
milking  place  themselves  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  too. 

The  animals  eat  up  all  their  grain 
while  being  milked;  time  for  this  has 
been  no  trouble  at  all.  Six  machines 
go  on  one  string  at  a  time;  when  it  is 
milked,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
other  string  of  six  cows.  Two  men 
milk  the  80  cows  in  about  80  minutes. 

A  hot-water  radiator  in  the  milking 
pit  keeps  the  parlor  comfortable  all 
Winter. 

One  problem  confronting  Stevens 
is  proper  provision  of  grain  to  the 
cows  while  milking.  The  remotely 
controlled  auger  and  chute  system 
does  not  produce  the  flow  and  fall  of 
grain  it  should.  Pellets  did  not  work 
well  either.  But  Stevens  feels  that  the 
feeding  faults  will  soon  be  worked 
out. 

Utilization  of  $27-a-ton  chopped 
straw  for  bedding  in  the  loafing  shed 
has  been  rather  high;  for  the  100 
head  of  cows  and  heifers  it  comes  to 
almost  half  a  ton  per  day.  So  the 
plan  is  to  use  $24-per-ton  peanut 
shucks  another  Winter  to  save  both 
on  volume  and  expense. 


When  the  change  to  herringbone 
milking  was  made  at  Cream  Hill 
Farm,  there  was  no  cutback  in  milk 
production.  The  cows  adhered  to  and 
even  went  above  their  regular  3,400 
pounds  every  other  day.  But  when  it 
was  made,  according  to  Stevens,  “it 
certainly  cut  down  on  work.”  He  does 
view  as  slightly  implausible  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  New  York  man  said  to 
milk  72  cows  an  hour  all  alone  with 
the  arrangements,  but  nevertheless 
he  foresees  “great  possibilities  for 
the  system.”  j,  n.  b 


In  Oregon,  plastic-lined  rubber 
tanks  are  being  used  to  transport 
milk  from  farm  to  dairy  plant  in 
trucks. 


M 

I 
% 

_ i 

The  cows  come  conveniently  into  this  herringbone  parlor  at  Cream  Hill 
Farm  in  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  and  they  milk  with  efficiency  and  dispatch. 


m 


The  Best  Feed  for  Every  Breed 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp 

Whether  your  dairy  herd  is  made  up  of  pure  blooded  stock  such  as  Guern¬ 
seys  or  is  a  high  production  grade  herd,  you  need  and  should  use  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  in  your  feeding  program. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  processed  from  the  dried  peel  and  pulp  of  fresh 
citrus  fruit  with  a  palatable  flavor  that  cattle  readily  accept.  Fed  as  a  bulky 
carbohydrate  concentrate  in  controlled  feeding  tests,  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  aided 
considerably  in  raising  the  nutritive  value  of  grain  mixture  rations.  Additional 
tests  also  show  that  important  trace  elements  and  milk  stimulating  factors 
are  present  in  Florida  Citrus  Pulp.  Morrison’s  figures  on  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  content  list  Citrus  Pulp  with  a  high  74.9%,  greater  than  either  Ground 
Oats  (68.5%)  or  Beet  Pulp  (67.8%)  T.D.N.  content. 

Last  year  over  300,000  tons  of  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  were  used  throughout 
the  United  States  —  positive  proof  that  the  “Sunshine  Feed”  helps  keep 
dairy  herds  in  l;op  milk  production ! 

Write  today  for  full  information  on  the  carbohydrate  concentrate  with 
the  extra  values  —  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


Reproduction  of  animau  illustration,  suitable  for  framing,  available  on  request  at  no  chargb 


A  think  ive’ve  been  here  before!” 

April  19,  1958 
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These  plugs  must  outperform  all  others— or 

Your  Full  Money  Back, Plus  A  Brand- 

New  Set  of  Standard  Plugs-FREE! 


This  is  an  iron-clad  guarantee,  no  matter  what  the  year  or  make  or 
model  of  your  car!  These  revolutionary  new  spark  plugs  must  give  you 
up  to  9  miles  MORE  per  gallon  . . .  must  give  up  up  to  20  MORE  horse¬ 
power  . . .  must  give  you  thrilling  new  performance  from  the  very  first 
moment  you  use  them — OR  I  AC-. 

TUALLY  GUARANTEE  YOU  A 
PROFIT  OF  $6  to  $8  SIMPLY 
FOR  TRYING  THEM! 

Here’s  how  this  amazing  offer 
works!  Try  these  Power  Flash  Spark 
Plugs  on  your  car  for  one  full  month, 
entirely  at  my  risk!  During  that  very 
'first  month  alone,  these  plugs  must 
completely  pay  for  themselves  in  gas, 
oil  and  repair  savings  alone . . .  they 
must  give  you  up  to  20  MORE  horse¬ 
power,  up  to  9  miles  MORE  per  gal¬ 
lon— or  you  simply  send  them  back  to 
me!  No  questions  will  be  asked!  You 
are  the  only  judge!  And  I  will  im¬ 
mediately  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money— plus  a  brand-new  set  of  reg¬ 
ular  plugs— the  same  tj'pe  that  you 
have  on  your  car  today— ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE! 

Why  I  Am  Making  This 
Amazing  Guarantee 

By  ED  MITCHELL 

Yes!  I  am  offering  you  a  guaran¬ 
teed  profit  of  $6  to  $8— the  price  you’d 
ordinarily  pay  for  a  new  set  of  stand¬ 
ard  spark  plugs!  I  am  making  it  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
when  you  try  these  Power  Flash  Spark 
Plugs!”  And  I  am  doing  it  for  one  very 
important  reason— because  I  have  ab¬ 
solute  faitih-in  these  spark  plugs! 

I  know  that  once  you  give  them  a 
chance,  these  Power  Flash  plugs  will 
save  you  up  to  $100  every  year  on  gas, 
oil  and  repair  bills  alone!  T  know  that 
these  plugs  will  give  you  siich  fantas¬ 
tic  new  power,  such  thrilling  new  pick¬ 
up,  such  breath-taking  new  perform¬ 
ance— for  years  to  come— that  you  will 
never  want  to  send  them  back  to  me 
—even  if  I  offered  you  TWO  OR 
THREE  old-fashioned  sets  in  return! 

How  do  I  know  these  facts?  Because 


in  the  past  year  alone.  I’ve  sold  close 
to  one  million  of  these  spark  plugs,  to 
over  100,000  drivers  like  yourself! 
Many  of  these  men  and  women— from 
all  over  America— have  sat  down  and 
written  me  thrilling  letters!  Letters  that 
tell  of  instantly  gaining  5  miles  more 
per  gallon ...  7  miles  more  per  gallon 
. . .  9  miles  more  per  gallon! 

They  tell  of  lightning-fast  starts  in 
50-below-zero  weather,  when  every 
other  car  is  frozen  stiff.  They  tell  of 
10  more  horsepower ...  15  more  horse¬ 
power  ...  20  more  horsepower.  They 
describe  old  engines  springing  back  to 
life.  They  boast  of  hills  being  flattened 
out... neighbors’  cars  being  left  blocks 
behind.  They  tell  of  getting  more 
money  when  they  trade-in  their  cars 
—because  of  the  fantastic  gas  mileage 
they  can  prove.  They  actually  write 
that  these  plugs  last  5,  6,  and  7  times 
as  long  as  the  most  expensive  plugs 
they’ve  ever  bought . . .  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  pay  back  their  purchase  price  in 
gas  savings  alone— over  and  over  again 
—every  single  month  that  they  use 
them! 

Yes!  This  is  the  kind  of  performance 
you  can  have  from  your  car  without 
risking  a  penny!  Here’s  why!  Here  are 
the  scientific  facts  that  must  work  for 
you— or  you  get  a  new  set  of  ordinary 
plugs— FREE! 

This  Is  the  Thief 
That's  Robbing  Your 
Car  of  Gas,  Power  and 
Performance  Today! 

Some  day,  if  you  ever  have  a  spare 
moment,  lift  one  of  the  spark  plugs 
out  of  your  car!  Look  at  the  bottom  of 
that  plug.  In  10  seconds,  you’ll  learn 
more  about  gas  waste  than  any  book 


Yes!  Up  to 9  Miles  More  Per  Gallon! 
Up  to  20  More  Horsepower!  Or  I 
Buy  You  A  Brand-New  Set— FREE! 

Over  100.000  sets  of  these  POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs  have  already 
been  purchased!  Read  what  drivers  all  over  the  country  say  about  their 
incredible  performance— the  same  kind  of  performance  that  you  can  have 
— this  very  next  week— or  I  buy  you  a  new  set  of  standard  plugs  FREE! 


SAVES  $8  A  MONTH 
ON  GAS  ALONE! 

“Your  Power  Plugs  are  well  on.  the 
way  to  paying  for  themselves.  So  far 
have  saved  about  $8.00  a  month  on  my 
gasoline  bill.  As  far  as  I  can-  figure,  I 
am  getting  9  miles  more  per  gallon  of 
gas  than  I  used  to  get.” 

R.  O.,  Duluth,  Mmn. 

DRIVES  33,000  MILES  WITHOUT 
TOUCHING  HIS  PLUGS! 

“I  have  just  disposed  of  the  car  in 
which  your  spark  plugs  were  installed. 
The  following  facts  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  .  , 

‘‘Speedometer  reading,  mileage  at  in¬ 
stallation — 27,756 — mileage  at  this  date 
— 61,334.  No  replacements  nor  adjust¬ 
ments  since  installation  and  plugs  giving 
perfect  service.  These  plugs  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  are  the  best  plugs  manufactured  for 
dependable  service  and  long  life.” 

G.  K,  //.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

LASTS  314  TIMES  AS  LONG 
AS  ORDINARY  PLUGS  — 

AND  STILL  PERFECT! 

“Several  months  ago,  I  ordered  a  set 
of  your  Power  Flash  plugs  for  my  1953 
Zephyr  (English  Ford).  As  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known,  these  cars  are  rough  on 
spark  plugs— one  set  of  ordinary  ones 
lasting  about  2,000  miles.  Since  install¬ 
ing  your  Power  Flash  plugs,  I.  have 
driven  over  7,000  miles  and  they  are  still 
performing  wonderfuly  well!  My  gas 
mileage  has  increased  about  5  miles  per 
gallon,  and  I  notice  quite  an  increase  in 
performance.” 

P.  IV.  K.,  Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

GOES  FROM  16  TO  23  MILES 
PER  GALLON  IN  ONE  HOUR! 

■  “Receiv^ed  the  original  order  for  your 
Power  Flash  spark  plugs  for  my  Chev¬ 
rolet  8.  I  tried  them  out  on  my  vacation 
trip  for  about  2,500  miles  and  find  they 
improved  my  mileage  per  gallon  frorn 
about  16'/’  to  23  miles  per  gallon,  so  I 
am  sold!” 

A.  C.,  Chicago,  III. 

WORKS  FOR  COMPETITIVE 
PLUG  MANUFACTURER  —  BUT 
STILL  wants  our  PLUG 
OVER  ALL  OTHERS! 

“Some  time  ago,  I  installed  a  set  of 
Power  Flash  spark  plugs  in  a  1950  Biiick 
that  I  owned — which  I’ve  now  sold  at  a 
good  price,  due  no  doubt  to  the  plugs 
which  increased  the  gas  mileage. 

“Now  I  own  a  1956  Buick  Super,  and 
I’m  interested  in  getting  a  franchise  from 


you  people  for  this  territory.  I  am  at 
present  employed  by  the  spark  plug  divi¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  car 
manufacturers,  but  I  like  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  Please  send  me  more  informa¬ 
tion.”  . 

C.  B.  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  BOSS  MECHANIC  SAYS: 

“I  earn  my  living  repairing  automo¬ 
biles.  As  a  master  mechanic  I  have  in¬ 
stalled  all  kinds  of  spark  plugs  over  the 
past  18  years.  You  boys  really  have 
something.  I  have  never  seen  a  plug 
before  that  fired  so  true  and  hot;  and 
on  our  test  equipment  every  installation 
has  shown  a  big  increase  in  horsepower; 
as  much  as  20%  in  some  cases.  For  the 
boys  who  want  more  power  and  better 
pickup,  you  have  the  answer. 

J.  C;  Magnolia,  Arkansas 

A  POLICE  CHIEF  WRITES: 

“Received  my  Power  Flash  spark 
plugs.  Had  them  installed  and  at  once 
noticed  a  much  smoother  running  mo¬ 
tor.  although  the  original  plugs  were 
only  2,720  miles  old  in  my  1957  Chevie 
V-8.  I  believe  they  are  going  to  satisfy 
me  very  well.  Enclosed  are  a  list  qf  my 
friends,  who  I  believe  will  be  interested 
in  your  equipment.” 

G.  C.  M.,  a  police  chief  in 
the  State  of  Washington 

29  MILES  A  GALLON 
FROM  A  '56  CHEVIE! 

“I  am  really  surprised  at  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  my  1956  Chevrolet  210  Ranch 
Wagon.  I  installed  the  Power  Flash 
plugs  the  day  they  arrived,  and  my  mile¬ 
age  has  increased  7  to  10  miles  per 
gallon.  I  am  a  fast  driver  and  maintain 
the  prevailing  speeds  on  the  super-high¬ 
ways — yet  I  was  only  able  to  put  4  and 
I/IO  gallons  of  gasoline  in  my  tank  yes¬ 
terday  after  a  special  test  of  120  miles!” 

P.  H.  V.,  Orleans,  Mass. 

MAKES  MOUNTAINS  FEEL 
LIKE  LEVEL  GROUND! 

“Have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
California  and  other  parts.  Took  in 
about  2,000  miles  including  much  moun¬ 
tain  climbing.  Thought  I’d  let  you  know 
that  mountain  climbing  was  so  easy  with 
your  plug  that  I  didn’t  realize  the  ele¬ 
vation  till  I  was  back  on  lower  ground! 
The  Power  Flash  plugs  are  all  you  claim' 
and  more!” 

M.  S.,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Try  these  amazing  spark  plugs  yourself 
— entirely  at  my  risk!  ACT  TODAY! 


DO  YOU  WANT  EXPERT  OPINION? 

—  THEN  READ  THIS  LETTER! 

AN  ENGINEER  WRITES: 

“You  may  be  interested  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  an  engineer.  I  believe  your  new 
design  is  revolutionary  and  is  the  best 
concept  I  have  ever  examined  for  a 
spark  plug  electrode.  The  performance 
of  the  plugs  is  just  as  good  as  the  en¬ 
gineering  principle  involved.  In  my 
own  personal  experience  the  Power 
Plug  gave  me  a  15%  increase  in  mile¬ 
age.  Other  tests  which  I  personally 
made  indicated  an  increase  in  horse¬ 
power  and  superior  acceleration  and 
about  9  miles  per  hour  increase  in 

C.  R.,  Alameda,  Calif. 


gain  at  their  low  price!  I  believe  that 
you’ll  realize  that  these  plugs  will  save 
you  many,  many  times  the  money  you 
would  get  by  sending  them  back! 

(3)  However,  perhaps  one  out  of 
every  twenty  cars— perhaps  one  out  of 
every  forty— may  not  get  this  perform¬ 
ance.  In  any  case,  if  you  are  honestly 
dissatisfied  with  these  plugs,  simply 
wrap  them  up  and  send  them  back! 
YOU  are  the  only  judge!  No  questions 
will  be  asked!  Every  cent  of  the  full 
price  of  these  plugs  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  back  to  you!  AND— a  brand- 
new  set  of  standard  spark  plugs— 
probably  the  same  type  of  spark  plugs 
that  you  are  using  in  your  car  today- 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  extra 
charge! 

Could  there  be  a  fairer  offer?  You 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose!  You 
must  gain  money,  either  way!  Send  for 
these  amazing  POWER  FLASH  Spark 


No  Other  Spark  Plug 
Manufacturer  Would  Dare 
To  Make  This  Guarantee! 

AND  HERE'S  WHY!  Simply  compare 
the  photograph  shown  on  this  page— of 
the  revolutionary  new  Power  Flash  Spark 
Plug — to  your  present,  old-fashioned 
plugs.  Notice  the  tltree  vital  points  of  dif¬ 
ference — each  one  of  them  worth  $50  to 
$100  in  gas,  oil  and  repair  savings  alone! 

I)  800%  MORE  FIRING  AREA- 
MEANS  800%  MORE  CONSTANT  FIR¬ 
ING  POWER!  The  plug  that’s  in  your 
car  today  has  ONE  firing  point!  The 
Spark  that  ignites  your  gas  strikes  re¬ 
peatedly  and  continually  against  that 
ONE  point!  No  wonder  that  ONE  tired 
point  becomes  pitted  and  corroded  . . . 
produces  a  weaker  and  weaker  spark  . . . 
gives  you  less  and  less  power  . . .  wastes 
more  and  more  of  your  precious  gasoline 
— and  then  finally  quits  on  you  altogether. 

And  now  look  at  the  POWER  FLASH 
Firing  System!  Three  separate,  circular 
Firing  Areas — each  containing  HUN¬ 
DREDS  of  available  Firing  Points!  No 
one  point  fires  continuously — one  rests 
and  is  cleaned,  while  another  fires!  You 
get  a  fresh,  full  spark  everytime  your 
engine  turns  over!  You  get  Full  Power  — 
Full  Gas  Mileage  from  every  stroke! 

.2)  AUTOMATIC  GAPPING— FOR 
TOP  PERFORMANCE  IN  ALL  KINDS 
OF  DRIVING!  And  each  one  of  these 
three  circular  Firing  Areas  is  placed  at 
a  different  distance  from  the  central  elec¬ 
trode.  This  is  done  purposely.  It  actually 
provides  you  with  three  different  kinds  of 
sparks — one  for  instant  starting  on  cola 
mornings  .  .  .  another  for  super-economy 
in  stop-and-go  city  driving  .  .  .  and  a  third 
for  the  fantastic  new  power  you  need  on 

the  open  highway!  _ 

3)  JEWEL-LIKE  INSULATOR— 
SUPER-HARDNESS  FOR  SUPER- 
LIFE!  This  insulator  actually  costs  more 
to  manufacture  than  some  complete  spa^ 
plugs!  It  is  99%  Aluminum  Oxide — 100 
would  give  you  a  genuine  star  sapphire. 
It  is  super-hard — you  could  strike  it 
against  metal,  drive  it  into  a  concrete  wall 
with  a  hammer,  without  even  denting  m 
Its  function  is  to  DRAW  OFF  DEADLY 
HEAT  from  the  firing  points  of  your  plugs 
— keep  those  plugs  from  burning  outi 
Here  is  the  main  reason  why  these  plugs 
last  for  two  full  years — even  on,  cars  that 
burn  out  ordinary  plugs  in  a  few  short 
months!  Here  is  why  these  Bower  FlMh 
Spark  Plugs  pay  for  themselves  OVjsK 
AND  OVER  AGAIN  every  six  months. 

Yes!  Once  you  use  these  amazing  plugs 
you  will  never  return  them!  This  is  why 
we  are  offering  you  this  fantastic  N<>msK 

pings— TODAY!  Trial!  Use  No-Risk  Coupon  TODAY! 

_ mail  no-risk  coupon  TODAY! - - 

N.  V. 

Yes'  I  want  to  try  your  amazing  No-Risk  Offer!  Please  send 
PC)WER-FLASH  Spark  Plugs  for  my  Car.  I  will  pay  the  postman  only  amount 
checked  below  plus  C.O.D.  charges, 
n  $8.70  for  a  matched  set  of  six  POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs 
□  $11.60  for  a  matched  set  of  eight  POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs 


NAME . . 

ADDRESS . . . 

city . ZONE. . .  STATE. . . 

MAKE  OF  CAR . YEAR . 

MODEL  . OF  CYLINDERS . . 

I  will  try' these  POWER-FLASH  Spark  Plugs  in  my  car  for  one  full  montm 
entirely  at  your  risk.  I  understand  that  they  must  give  me  breath-taking  n6« 
power  and  performance,  .plus  amazing  gas  savings  — or  I  ^i^iy  t 
them  for  my  full  money  back,  plus  a  new  set  of  standard  plugs  ABSOLUic^’^ 
FRHE! 

□  SPECIAL  TWO-CAR  BARGAIN  OFFER!  Order  two  sets  of  Spark  Plugs- 

for  your  second  car  or  for  a  friend — -and  save  $1.00  on  each.  A  total  s 
of  $2.00!  Write  Second  Car  Information  Here: 

MAKE  . MODEL . ..YEAR . NO.  OF  . 

□  CHECK  HERB  AND  SAVE  MORE!  Enclose  check  or  'PO"®!' . 

we  pay  all  postage  and  handling  charges.  You  save  as  much  as  81.06.  o  i 
money-back  and  new  set  guarantee,  of  course!  * 

©  Copyright  by  Eugene  Stevens  Inc.,  j 


could  teach  you  in  a  year. 

If  that  plug  has  been  in  your  car  a 
thousand  miles  or  more,  then  what 
you’ll  see  on  the  bottom  of  that  plug 
is  FILTH!  The  Firing  Point  of  that 
plug— the  most  important  single  point 
in  your  car— will  be  choked  to  death 
with  BLACK,  FILTHY  CARBON! 
Carbon  that  robs  your  car  of  as  much 
as  20  vital  horsepower  every  time  your 
engine  fires!  Now,  wipe  that  filth  away. 
And  look  at  the  Firing  Point  itself. 
This  is  the  POWER  POINT  of  your 
car . . .  the  pinhead  of  electricity  that 
turns  raw  gas  into  300  horsepower  of 
driving  energy!  And  what  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  that  Point?  CORRODED 
. . .  PITTED  . . .  SCARRED  . . .  AND 
WORN!  Hardly  able  to  deliver  half 
the  spark  it  should!  Wasting  gas . . . 
wasting  money,  every  time  you  put 
your  foot  down  on  the  pedal! 

Yes!  You  pay  $2,000  . . .  $3,000  . . . 
$4,000  for  your  car.  And  a  single  98<j 
part  robs  you  of  the  real  power  and 
enjoyment  of  that  car. 

At  Last  a  Plug  So 
Smart  That  It  "Thinks" 

Now  look  at  the  revolutionary  new 
plug  oh  this  page  — the  “POWER- 
FLASH”  plug  that  I  send  you  — /or 
only  a  few  pemiies  more  than  you’re 
paying  today! 

Here  is  a  plug  that  has  not  only 
ONE  firing  point— but  hundreds  of  fir¬ 
ing  points!  'That  fires  so  fast,  so  effec¬ 
tively,  so  often  that  it  actually  ELIMI¬ 
NATES  THAT  DEADLY  CARBON 
...BURNS  IT  UP  ...THROWS  IT 
AWAY  ...KEEPS  ITSELF  SPAR¬ 
KLING  CLEAN  ON  EVERY  SIN¬ 
GLE  STROKE!  The  full,  blazing 
horsepower  that  was  there  when  your 
car  was  brand-new,  is  still  there  30,000 
miles  later. 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning!  This 
plug  actually  gives  you  the  different 
firing  power  you  need  for  every  driving 
condition— smooth,  dependable  power 
for  city  stop-and-go  driving . . .  effort¬ 
less  horsepower  for  the  parkway . . . 
blazing  reserve  power  for  super  speeds! 
No  more  missing,  sputtering,  knocking 
when  you  want  to  pull  ahead  of  other 
cars  at  high  speeds!  No  more  groaning 
take-offs  at  the  lights!  FULL  POWER 
24  HOURS  A  DAY...OV  we  send 
you  a  new  set  Free. 

And  that’s  still  just  the  beginning! 
Best  of  all— this  is  the  toughest,  strong¬ 
est,  longest-lasting  plug  ever  made! 
YOU  COULD  ACTUALLY  POUND 
IT  AGAINST  A  CONCRETE  WALL 
WITH  A  HAMMER,  WITHOUT 
EVEN  DENTING  IT-AND  THIS 
AMAZING  PLUG  WOULD  STILL 
FIRE  CLEAN  AND  HOT  FOR 
30,000  MILES!  Yes!  These  fantastic 
plugs  give  you  such  terrific,  consistent, 
long-lasting  service  that  we  can  afford 
to  make  one  of  the  most  amazing 
guarantees  you  ever  heard! 

Here  Is  the  Full  and 
Complete  Offer!  There 
Are  No  Hidden  Clauses 
—No  Strings  Attached! 

(1)  Simply  clip  out  the_  No-Risk 
Coupon  below,  and  send  it  to  me. 
Your  POWER-FLASH  Spark  Plugs 
will  be  delivered  C.O.D.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  you  may  save  the  C.O.D.  charges 
by  sending  a  check  or  money  order 
with  the  coupon. 

(2)  When  your  plugs  arrive,  sign 
the  registration  card  and  put  it  care¬ 
fully,  away!  This  starts  you  on  your 
one-month  No-Risk  trial.  Put  these 
POWER  FLASH  Spark  Plugs  into 
your  car.  You  must  actually  use  them, 
of  course .  • .  drive  with  them . . .  test 
them  for  more  power,  more  speed, 
more  pick-up,  more  gas  mileage!  At 
the  end  of  that  month,  I  believe  that 
you’ll  be  amazed  and  delighted!  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you’ll  honestly  agree  with 
me  that  these  plugs  are  a  fantastic  bar¬ 


What  Chickens  Stand  on 
Wood,  Wire  or  Litter 


It’s  for  certain  that  henceforth 
chickens  will  stand  on  wood,  wire 
or  litter.  It  will  not  be  on  the  bran¬ 
ches  of  an  apple  tree  or  a  hedge  as 
they  once  roosted  out-of-doors.  The 
day  of  a  few  chickens  on  every  farm 
is  gone  forever. 

Some  call  this  new  order  of  things 
the  “commercial”  way.  It  is  not  really 
new,  but  only  in  contrast  to  what  we 
once  thought  of  as  the  capitalistic 
system  of  poultry  production.  Once 
upon  a  time,  even  those  who  called 
themselves  commercial  producers 
kept  fewer  birds  and  expected — and 
generally  received — a  relatively  high 
return.  As  far  as  we  can  foresee  at 
the  moment,  production  trends  will 
adhere  closely  to  producing  a  large 
volume  which  will  sell  at  a  small 
profit.  It  will  call  for  considerable 
capacity  and  efficient  methods  to 
spell  out  a  family  living. 


s  S'  .  s  ^ 


The  layers  are  back  in  wire  cages  on 
some  northeast  poultry  farms. 

In  the  place  of  the  farm  chicken 
there  are  market  egg  layers  in  flocks 
of  enough  size  to  give  a  family  a 
living.  If  the  average  net  income  is 
to  range  between  75  cents  and  $1.00 
a  bird,  which  many  guess  will  be  the 
range  of  the  future,  flocks  will  not 
fall  much  below  5,000  birds,  else  the 
income  will  be  on  the  skimpy  side. 
With  so  low  a  return,  it  is  probably 
the  family  size  farm  that  hires  little 
or  no  outside  labor  that  will  be 
producing  the  market  eggs  tomorrow. 
Flock  size  may  run  in  the  2,000-3,000- 
size  group  on  diversified  farms  where 
there  is  other  income. 

Overabundance  is  the  big  problem 
of  all  of  agriculture,  with  poultry 
occupying  a  conspicuous  place.  With 
the  production  rate  climbing  steadily 
year  after  year,  with  birds  laying 
longer  and  with  less  culling,  with  the 
egg  consumption  rate  dropping  each 
year,  fewer  and  fewer  commercial 
flocks  are  needed  to  produce  the  eggs 
we  can  eat.  With  an  annual  egg  aver¬ 
age  of  225  to  the  bird,  50,000  of  these 
5,000-bird  flocks  will  give  all  the 
eggs  we  can  eat  at  an  egg  a  day  rate. 


have  attempted  to  make  comparisons 
have  come  up  with  about  the  same 
results  as  they  got  with  floor  methods. 
Generally  the  carefully  conducted 
tests  have  been  favorable  to  the  floor 
system,  but  the  advantage  has  been 
slight. 

The  Question  of  Cages 

The  most  suitable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  for  cage  operations  are  where 
the  temperature  does  not  drop  below 
freezing  any  time  during  the  year  and 
the  summer  temperature  does  not  go 
above  90  degrees.  But  in  addition  to 
temperature,  cage  operations  go  more 
smoothly  if  the  humidity  is  low.  Rain, 
fog  and  dew  increase  the  percentage 
of  dirty  eggs  and  hasten  the  rusting 
of  the  wires.  Obviously  we  do  not  have 
many  locations  in  the  United  States 
that  are  ideally  situated  in  these 
respects.  When  conditions  are  not 
ideal,  then  something  has  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  take  care  of  the  situations  which 
are  likely  to  arise.  It  costs  money 
to  prepare  for  the  occasional  low  or 
high  temperatures  or  to  keep  the 
cages  dry  during  adverse  conditions. 

Even  when  one  studies  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  areas  which  are  about  as 
ideal  for  cage  production  as  they 
can  be  found,  one  does  not  find  agree¬ 
ment  that  this  is  the  best  way  of 
producing  eggs.  Puerto  Rico  has  an 
almost  ideal  climate  for  cage  pro¬ 
duction  over  much  of  the  island.  Yet 
you  do  not  find  agreement  among 
producers,  or  among  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  view  the  production 
as  well-informed  outsiders,  that  cage 
production  is  a  better  way  than  the 
floor  system.  Much  the  same  situation 
exists  in  the  areas  of  California  best 
suited  to  cage  production. 


,  idi  w.  4 


iilatted  floors  use  no  litter  and  may 
double  a  laying  house’s  capacity. 

The  glamour  and  romance  of  the 
poultry  industry  are  gone  and  there 
IS  no  urge  or  desire  to  keep  chickens 
except  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  a  profit  or  living  from  the  ven¬ 
ire.  This  precludes  the  small  flock. 
The  words  which  appeal  in  the  title 
of  this  piece  are  put  squarely  up  to 
producers  who  would  take  a  new  fling 
eggs  or  broiler  production  or  those 
who,  through  necessity,  must  expand 
or  revamp  their  operations. 

The  battery  or  cage  question  re¬ 
mains  largely  unanswered.  The  uni¬ 
versities  and  the  individuals  who 
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Many  poultrymen  use  no  perches  at 
all  with  birds  on  floor  litter. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
cages  do  not  operate  without  special 
planning  for  them.  This  may  be  in 
special  buildings  or  artificial  heating 
of  the  houses.  It  often  means  forced 
ventilation,  special  lighting,  spray 
systems  for  keeping  birds  alive  in 
hot  weather  and  plans  for  carrying 
on  in  the  case  of  power  failures. 

In  addition,  the  plan  for  raising 
or  buying  replacements  has  to  be 
far  more  positive  than  with  the  floor 
system.  In  spite  of  advancements  in 
fly  control,  this  remains  a  problem 
which  is  not  easy.  Mites  of  several 
kinds  are  frequently  harder  to  con¬ 
trol  in  cages  than  with  floor  birds 
tnat  can  dust  ui  litter.  One  who  is 
pondering  over  the  choice  of  cagvjs 
and  floor  birds  might  con^’der  that 
in  some  of  the  newer  integiated  pro¬ 
grams  for  egg  production  producers 
are  given  the  choice  of  tha  two. 

Birds  Down  on  the  Floor 

When  the  choice  has  been  made 
that  floor  operations  are  to  be  used, 
there  remains  the  decision  as  to  just 
how  this  is  to  be  set  up.  One  can 
go  along  with  conventional  methods 
covering  the  entire  floor  area  with 
litter  and  giving  birds  a  reasonable 
amount  of  floor  space.  The  range 
might  be  from  about  two  to  around 
three  and  a  half  square  feet  to  the 
bird.  Then  there  are  modifications  of 

(Continued  following  page) 


Try  easy,  economical  THRAM!  THRAM  works  with  chicks,  layers 
and  broilers  of  all  ages!  Greatly  reduces  picking  the  very  day 
after  proper  application ! 


In  young  chicks  THRAM  stops  the  first  outbreak  before 
the  habit  has  time  to  form  and  curbs  future  picking 
tendencies  as  well. 


Developed  by  Penick  in  cooperation  with  leading  poultry 
scientists,  THRAM  is  non-irritating  and  non-toxic  to  chickens, 
won't  cause  stress  or  set-backs  and  doesn't  affect  the  odor  or 
taste  of  dressed  poultry. 


AVAILABLE  IN  PINTS  •  QUARTS  •  GALLONS 
AT  HATCHERIES,  FEED  AND  DRUG  STORES 


Agricultural  Chemical  and  Insecticide  ^Division 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8 
73S  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


GOSLINGS 


ijMv  koi  yo  vTiiiic  ciiiucii.  vur  ruf 

Bred  Strain  is  One  of  the  Largest  in  the  Countrv 
It  Cost  Less  to  Own  the  Best.  EHLERS  GOOSE 
FARM  &,  HATCHERY,  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.Y 


ROCKS.  HAMPSHIRES, 
HORNS:  $6.99;  Pullets, 
$12.99;  Heavies,  $4.99; 
$3.99;  Surplus,  $1.49.  C 
BUSH  HATCHERY, 


AUSTRAWHITES,  LEG- 
$14.99;  Surplus  Pullets. 
Tableuse,  (No  Leghorns) 
0.  D. 

CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30;  1956  Pairs  $45;  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS: 
STRAIN  $1.50  EACH. 
FRED  WILSON, 


LARGE  FAST  GROWING 
MINIMUM  6  POSTPAID. 
EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


M  Write  or  phone 
f  for  FREE  Copy 

b"  FACTS  ABOUT 

INSURED 


SAVINGS” 

WJIY  and  HOW 
You  Can  Earn  .More 
with  In.suii'd  Safety 

EACH  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ACCOUNT 
INSURED  UP  TO  $10,000 

Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

MEMBERS  N.Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
25  BROAD  ST.,  N.  Y.  4,  N.  Y.  D I  4-4490 


GOSLINGS:  Chinese  White  each  $1.25;  Emden  White 
each  $1.40.  Order  now.  20%  down,  baaince  C.O.D. 
WETHLI  GOOSE  FARM,  GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL*^^ 

$1  YEAR,  SAMPLE  10^.  OLD  FORGE  2,  N.  Y. 


iSUPER 

PERFORMANCE 


^UFFAL-O, 


VALUES 

. . .  FOR  PULLETS  IN 
PRIME  LAYING  CONDITION 

With  the  All-New  Super  MA-CO  feeding 

program  for  replacement  flocks  you  get; 

•  NEW  IMPROVED  NUTRITION 
thrhugh  continued  research 

•  NEW  HIGHS  IN  FEED 
EFFICIENCY 

•  NEW  FEED  ECONOMY  because  a 
little  MA-CO  grows  a  long  way.  It  costs 
less  because  you  use  less ! 

Your  jMA-CO  dealer  has  all  the  facts. 

He  also  carries  a  complete  line  of  B-B 

Dairy  Rations. 
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QflAND 


FIVE  WAYS  BETTER 


Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  compare  prices  yourself! 

Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  and  does  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 

Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium.  Saves 
equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 


this,  such  as  are  used  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Solar  House,  with  wire-cov¬ 
ered  pits  occupying  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  floor  area.  Because 
of  expensive  construction,  floor  area 
is  generally  limited  to  one  square  foot 
to  the  bird.  Birds  eat  and  drink  over 
the  pits,  and  the  waste  and  spill  are 
collected  and  removed  daily  with  the 
manure  by  means  of  a  cleaner.  There 
is  little  question  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  who  have  used  or  have 
seen  this  house  operate  that  it  gives 
the  driest  litter  of  all.  But,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  this  house,  the 
birds  cannot  be  allowed  much  floor 
space.  So  far,  the  birds  in  this  type 
of  house  have  not  quite  come  up  to 
the  production  obtained  from  those  in 
conventional  houses;  nor  is  the  effi¬ 
ciency  in  converting  feed  quite  as 
good. 

Apparently  the  stress  on  the  birds 
which  comes  from  forcing  them  to 
compete  for  feed  and  water  under 
crowded  conditions  slightly  cuts  pro¬ 
duction  and  efficiency  of  production. 
Debeaking  greatly  helps  in  cutting 
this,  yet  it  does  not  fully  eliminate 
it. 

Always  on  Perches 

Another  of  the  methods  which  has 
been  revived  from  earlier  trials  is 
having  birds  stand  on  wood.  This  is 
comparable  to  having  them  feed, 
drink,  walk  and  roost  on  laths  set  up 
on  edge  and  spaced  about  an  inch 
apart;  this  sometimes  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  floor  rea  and  sometimes  only  a 
part  of  it.  Floor  area  to  the  bird 
ranges  between  one  and  one-half  and 


two  square  feet.  .While  in  use  in  a 
sizable  number  of  poultry  houses, 
there  are  not  many  who  are  willing 
to  say  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  more 
or  less  conventional  methods. 

There  are  some  layers  that  spend 
all  of  their  time  on  wire,  other  than 
those  in  standard  cages.  On  the  West 
Coast,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
40  or  so  growing  pullets  in  a  small 
wire  cage.  On  some  ranches  these 
wire  cages  confine  layers  as  well  as 
the  growing  pullets. 

Because  of  the  evils  which  grow 
out  of  crowded  conditions,  broiler 
growing  and  the  raising  of  replace¬ 
ment  pullets  can  get  very  little  con¬ 
sideration  for  conditions  other  than 
raising  on  litter. 

If  we  are  to  go  along  with  con¬ 
ventional  methods  for  the  most  of 
our  poultry  operations,  then  litter  will 
continue  to  play  a  most  important 
part.  When  cost  of  production  is  so 
important  as  at  present,  then  the 
availability  and  the  cost  of  the  litter 
is  extremely  important.  Ground  corn 
cobs,  shaving  and  straw  are  litters 
which  can  serve  us  best.  We  have 
demonstrated  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  we  do  not  have  to  renew 
the  litter  for  each  flock  of  layers  and 
broilers. 

These  lines  should  not  be  ended 
without  the  reassurance  that  layers 
can  roost  about  as  well  on  litter  as 
on  perches  above  pits.  There  are  many 
optional  ways  of  doing  things  in  the 
poultry  industry.  It  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  how  you  do  the  job  so  long 
as  it  makes  you  money.  G.  T.  Klein 


With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room  for 
extra  feed  that  means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


'Bab 


Americans  Real  Business  Hen 

Babcock  Bessies  ore  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livobility  as  chicks  and  layers. 

Phane  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  ony  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithoca,  N.  Y. 


linesvUh 


PENNA.  •  U.8 
APPROVED 
PULLORUM* 
TYPHOID 
CLEAN 


FREE 

CATALOG 


For  Greater  Profits 

BROADER 
BREASTED 
POULTS,  BROAD 
WHITES,  B.  B. 
BRONZE, 
BELTSVILLE 
WHITES.  FROM 
OUR  OWN 
BREEDERS. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Linesville  Hatchery 


BOX  14. 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  FROM 
THE  STRAIN  WHICH  PRODUCED 

MEG  O’DAY 


jj 


'^STERNS  16-3  IMPERIAL 

THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LEGHORN 
LAID  362  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

Write  for  Literature,  Prices, 

f^TiPY!  T)nfp^^ 

STERN  BROS.  South  Vineland  N.J. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcKS 


The  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns, 
and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
Started  Pullets.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  CHICKS 


Mt.  Hope  and  H.  &  N.  Stock  foundation.  Blood- 
tested.  All  our  own  breeders.  No  eggs  bought. 
WRITE  FOR  LOWEST  PRICES. 
PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  PELLMAN,  Prop.,  Box  53,  Richfield,  Pa. 
Telephone;  Richfield  4351 


Hi-PRfl  WHITE  LEGHOBNS 


America’s  No.  1  Strain  Crosses. 

Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 

Livabiiity.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on  - - 

less  feed.  Full  information  in  FREE  CATALOG. 

ORTNER  FARMS  BOX  —  -  - 
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CLINTON,  MO. 


PULLORUM  TYPHOID  CLEAN 


Why  pay  up  to  25c  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70%  or  better  production  for  less. 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further 
information  and  Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ANCONA  CHICKS  \”|?"8^m’orV 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


TURKEYS 


Should  N.  Y.  City  Set  the 
Price  of  All  Eggs? 

The  methods  currently  used  to  es¬ 
tablish  wholesale  egg  prices  in  New 
York  City  may  be  satisfactory  to 
traders  in  that  market,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  points  out, 
but  using  the  quotations  to  set  prices 
in  other  cities  and  distant  areas  is 
questionable.  Most  eggs  in  New  York 
are  traded  with  regard  to  quotations 
of  a  private  business  firm  which  are 
based  largely  on  transactions  at  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 
Most  actual  sales,  however,  are  made 
according  to  the  quotations  plus  a  pre¬ 
mium,  the  USDA  says.  Because  few 
eggs  are  sold  on  the  Exchange,  there 
is  doubt  that  this  isolated  bidding 
can  reflect  actual  supply-demand  con¬ 
ditions.  Use  of  the  New  York  quota¬ 
tions  for  setting  prices  in  other  mar¬ 
kets  where  conditions  are  different 
may  result  in  unfair  pricing. 

The  influence  of  the  New  York  egg 
quotations  on  egg  prices  throughout 
the  United  States  does  continue  to 
decline;  more  and  more  eggs  bypass 
the  wholesale  market  to  move  direct¬ 
ly  from  country  assemblers  to  retail 


outlets.  But,  according  to  the  USDA’s 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  it 
would  still  be  beneficial  to  broaden 
the  trading  on  the  Exchange  and  ex¬ 
pand  news  services  so  as  to  provide 
more  complete  and  accurate  market 
information.  The  latter  could  well  in¬ 
clude  prices  at  country  points,  prices 
to  retailers,  and  movement  of  eggs 
from  farms  through  wholesale  trade 
channels  and  retail  outlets  of  large 
cities. 


Wash  Every  Egg! 

It  takes  more  time  to  wash  just 
dirty  eggs  than  it  does  to  wa.sh  them 
all,  according  to  a  survey  recently 
made  by  Cornell  University.  So,  ap¬ 
parently,  all  the  farms  washing  their 
entire  supply  know  well  what  they 
are  doing,  or  if  they  do  not,  from 
the  standpoint  of  speed,  at  least, 
they  are  doing  the  wise  thing  any¬ 
way.  The  bigger  the  flock  the  rela¬ 
tively  less  time  it  takes  to  wash  a 
dozen  eggs,  too,  Cornell  finds.  For 
the  2,500-bird  flock  it  takes  about 
36  minutes  a  day  per  thousand  lay¬ 
ers;  for  the  5,000-bird  flock,  it  takes 
16  minutes,  and  for  the  10,000-bird 
flock  about  10. 


Broad  Breast  Bronze  —  Broad  Whites  —  Beltsville 
Leading  Strains.  High  livability,  rapid  growth,  su¬ 
perior  market  quality.  Clean  flocks.  Car  delivery  In 
quantity  lots.  Telephone  Frenchtown  29-J. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM, 

BOX  I,  ROUTE  12,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK _ 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS:  White  Vantress,  $10  per 

100;  assorted  all  heavies,  $6.50  per  100;  leghorn 
broilers,  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SHARTLESVILLE,  PA. 


New  Hampshire  4-H  Turkey  Champions 
In  the  4-H  turkey  show  at  N.  H.  Turkey  Growers  Assn.’s  recent  meeting, 
these  boys  had  winners:  (I  to  r.)  Walter  Record,  Lyme;  Edward  Raggett, 
Pembroke;  Paul  By  am,  Hillsboro;  Charles  Blake,  Concord;  Kevin  Tobin,  Con¬ 
cord;  Russell  Gilbert,  Hill;  and  Edward  Galleni,  Newton.  Jesse  James, 
New  Hampshire’s  4-H  leader  is  at  the  right. 
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Air  Conditioning  Means 
Increased  Poultry  Profits 


Air  conditioning  is  moving  into 
the  chicken  house.  Extensive  tests 
in  leading  poultry  States  reveal  that 
hens  in  cool  quarters  lay  40  per 
cent  more  eggs  and  that  comfortable 
broilers  reach  market  weight  sooner 
than  their  non-air-conditioned  coun¬ 
terparts  Poultrymen  have  proven 
the  value  of  air-conditioned  hen 
houses  in  the  most  dramatic  way  of 
all — through  increased  income. 

Layers:  70  Per  Cent  More  Eggs 

In  a  southern  State,  tow  chicken 
houses,  each  with  950  hens,  under¬ 
went  a  two-month  test.  One  house 
was  air-conditioned,  the  other  was 
not;  temperature  in  the  cooled  house 
averaged  15  degrees  cooler.  The  con¬ 
ditioned  hens  laid  29,000  eggs;  the 
others  producved  17,000.  Two  hens 
died  in  the  conditioned  house,  18 
in  the  non-conditioned  one.  That’s 
1,000  dozen  more  eggs  for  the  air- 
conditioned  birds.  Assuming  a  market 
price  of  even  only  45  cents  a  dozen, 
the  extra  profit  was  $450.  Operating 
cost  of  the  cooling  equipment  was 
$100  for  two  months,  so  the  extra 
profit  directly  traceable  to  air-con¬ 
ditioning  was  $350. 

In  a  continuous  six-week  test,  Cali 
fornia  researchers  exposed  hens  in 
one-week  periods  to  70,  80,  90  and 
100-degree  temperatures,  followed  by 
a  two-week  period  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  70  degrees.  One-hundred-per 
-cent  performance  was  assumed  to 
be  at  70,  although  the  scientists  rec¬ 
ognized  that  50  to  60  degrees  is  really 
for  best  for  egg  production.  A  drop 
of  10  per  cent  in  eggs  laid  was  noted 
at  80  degrees,  nearly  20  per  cent 
at  90  and  more  than  40  per  cent  at 
100.  Egg-shell  thickness  and  egg 
weight  decreased  markedly  as  temp¬ 
erature  rose.  Feed  consumption  was 
dov/n  almost  10  per  cent  at  80  de¬ 
grees,  30  per  cent  at  90  and  60  per 
cent  at  100.  The  hot  hens  actually 
lost  weight.  The  harmful  effects  of 
heat  on  chickens  last  beyond  ex¬ 
cessively  warm  weather.  After  spend¬ 
ing  four  weeks  at  above-optimum 
temperatures,  the  California  hens  re¬ 
quired  two  weeks  to  return  to  normal 
production. 

Broilers:  3  Lbs.  in  8  Weeks 

Normally  it  takes  eight  to  nine 
weeks  to  fatten  a  broiler  for  market, 
but  another  week  is  required  in 
hot  weather  and,  even  then,  they 
must  sometimes  be  marketed  at  2.5 
pounds  instead  of  three.  If  a  farmer 
raises  10,000  broilers  in  an  aii*-con- 
ditioned-  house,  they  reach  three 
pounds  in  eight  weeks  and  might  sell 
for  20  cents  a  pound.  That’s  $6,000 
for  30,000  pounds.  If  a  neighboring 
poultryman  also  raises  10,000,  but 
in  a  non-cooled  enclosure  and  a  heat 
wave  cuts  their  appetite,  he’s  forced 
to  market  them  at  2.5  pounds.  His 
return  is  $5,000  for  25,000  pounds  of 
chicken. 

No  Dirt,  Dust  or  Odors 

Some  poultrymen  are  insuring  a 
steady  flow  of  increased  profits  by 
installing  year-round  air  conditioning 
incorporating  cooling,  heating  air 
circulation,  filtration  and  humidity 
control.  Air  circulation — seemingly 
unimportant  because  chickens  do  not 
sw’eat — removes  the  ammonia  fumes 
which  produce  eye  inflamation,  keeps 
the  carbon  dioxide  level  low,  supplies 
oxygen,  and  helps  remove  the  mois¬ 
ture  that  contributes  to  the  dirty 
egg  problem.  Filtration  works  with 
ventilation  to  remove  odors  and  to 
eliminate  dirt  and  dust.  True  humid¬ 
ity  control  is  an  important  feature 
of  good  air  conditioning. 

For  hatchery  egg  storage,  a  55  de¬ 
gree  temperature  and  75  per  cent 
relative  humidity  are  necessary;  for 
market  eggs,  50  degrees  and  75  per 
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cent  humidity  are  ideal.  For  incuba¬ 
tion  of  chicks,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  recommends  99.5  de¬ 
grees  and  55-  to  61-per-cent  humidity, 
except  for  the  few  days  before  hatch 
ing,  when  humidity  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  70  per  cent.  The  best 
brooding  temperature  for  the  first 
week  is  90  to  95,  with  50  per  cent 
humidity.  As  the  chicks  grow  older, 
they  require  less  heat;  During  the 
next  18  days  USD  A  recommends  a 
daily  temperature  drop  of  0.8  degrees 
until  80  is  reached.  For  the  succeed¬ 
ing  two  weeks,  a  decrease  of  one 
degree  daily  is  best.  At  four  to  six 
weeks,  when  the  chicks  are  fully 
feathered,  the  need  for  extra  heat 
is  past.  W.  H.  Kemnitz 


As  fhe  Pullets  Grow 

When  the  birds  go  out  on  range, 
grass  provides  vitamin  A  and  G  as 
well  as  protein  and  minerals.  Sun¬ 
light  provides  vitamin  D.  Granite 
grit  and  oyster  shells  on  range  are 
a  “must”.  Get  the  growing  pullets 
eating  the  kind  of  calcium  supple¬ 
ment  they  will  be  fed  after  produc¬ 
tion  starts.  Not  only  is  grinding 
material  needed  when  grain  is  fed, 
but  additional  calcium  is  needed  for 
bone  growth  when  mash  is  reduced. 

The  poultry  farmer  should  try  to 
prevent  cannibalism.  Check  your 
floor  space,  number  of  feeders  and 
waterers,  and  their  height.  Things 
which  sometimes  bring  on  cannibal¬ 
ism  are  too  many  pellets,  too  much 
corn,  too  little  oats,  too  high  brooder 
temperature.  If  you  do  not  let  the 
chicks  out  at  daybreak,  they  will  pull 
tails  just  for  fun  apparently.  Birds 
outdoors  do  not  pick. 


The  man  from  whom  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  chicks  for  years — he  does  a 
huge  business — does  not  debeak  at 
all.  I  have  never  done  it  either.  If 
you  want  to,  or  have  to,  however, 
you  may  have  it  done  first  at  the 
hatchery.  It  has  to  be  repeated  at 
eight  weeks.  If  you  are  doing  the 
debeaking  yourself,  take  care  that 
it  is  done  at  a  90-degree  angle.  Other¬ 
wise  cross  beaks  may  develop  and 
poor  growth  result.  Place  a  guard  or 
jig  on  the  equipment  so  that  all 
chicks  are  debeaked  the  same.  The 
hot  iron  cauterizes  the  cut,  which 
should  be  made  just  into  the  quick 
and  no  more. 

Leona  M.  Sherman 


The  returns  from  New  Jersey’s 
cent-a-hundredweight  tax  on  poultry 
feeds  to  promote  and  advertise  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  came  to  $84,110  for  the 
initial  six-month  period  through  last 
December. 


Feed  now 
for  tomorrow's 

GOLDEN  EGGS 


Starting  &  Growing  Feeds 


Today’s  improved  chick  strains  deserve 
feeds  that  will  develop  their  full 
egg-laying  potential.  Red  Rose 
Starting  &  Growing  Feeds  contain 
more  protein  and  calories — plus  all  the 
antibiotics  required  to  produce  the  hens 
that  can  and  will  lay  tomorrow’s 
Golden  Eggs.  Start  now  with  Red  Rose 
and  feed  Red  Rose  to  get 
those  profit-producing  eggs. 


....... .  .  , 


GUARANTEE%FE£DS 

tANCASTfK,  iPA.  •  YORK,  PA  •  CiRCiCVIUE.'OHiO 
TAMPA,  FIA,  ;  SANFORD,  N  C  »  .,CHAM»IFF.  GA 


Oistributors  from  Maine  to  Florida; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


The  Money 
is  in  the  GOLDEN  EGGS 

A  good  flock  can  average  300  eggs/hen  per  year.  Through  care¬ 
ful  management,  the  poultryman  can  break  even  when  his  flock 
is  only  producing  at  50%.  But  the  Golden  Eggs  ...  the  eggs 
you  get  OVER  50%,  are  the  ones  that  mean  money  in  the  bank 
...  the  Golden  Eggs  are  the  profits  in  farming.  Flocks  raised 
and  fed  on  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  produce  at  high  rates 
. . .  plan  now  to  get  those  Golden  Eggs  with  Red  Rose  feeds. 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 

_  ,  ^  „  Increased  Income 

Percentage  of  Pounds  Feed  Extra  Dozen  Per  Ton  of  Feed  From 
Per  Dozen  Eggs  Eggs  You  Get 


Flock  Lay 
50% 
60% 
70% 
80% 


5.52 

4.77 

4.43 

3.81 


The  “Golden  Eggs" 

0  0 
57  $28.50 

89  $44.50 

163  $81.50 


spring  Greens  Cure  Winter  Blues 


three-way  pleasure:  first,  gathering  them, 
spring  morning;  then  eating  a  tasty 
amount  of  vitamin  A,  almost  nine 


Dandelion  greens  are  a 
young  and  tender,  on  a  sunny 
dish  of  them;  finally  their  lavish 
times  that  of  carrots. 

The  three  spry  old  ladies  who 
were  my  grand-aunts  gave  credit  for 
their  vitality  to  the  eating  of  greens, 
especially  wild  greens.  All  my  female 
relatives  liked  to  cook  up  a  mess  of 
greens  in  the  Spring,  though  vita¬ 
mins  were  then  unknown  to  them. 
But  when  they  overdid  the  cooking, 
the  result  (to  me),  was  a  bitter 
witch's  brew!  The  modern  way  is 
better;  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a 
small  amount  of  water  in  a  covered 
saucepan. 

My  Grand-Aunts’  Sweet-Sour 
Dandelion  Greens 

Pick  over  young,  tender,  fresh 
greens;  wash  carefully  in  many  rinse 
waters.  Cook  greens  quickly  in  only 
enough  water  to  prevent  burning. 
Drain  well  and  chop  finely.  Combine 
greens  with  the  following  sauce  and 
return  to  stove  to  reheat. 

The  sauce :  Melt  3  or  4  tablespoons 
of  bacon  or  chicken  fat;  add  3  table¬ 
spoons  brown  sugar,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste;  a  little  dry  mustard  and  3 
tablespoons  vinegar.  Small  bits  of 
bacon  may  be  added. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 


French  countrywomen  make  their 
greens  much  like  the  above. 

Another  recipe  (from  an  1838  cook¬ 
book  found  in  a  Rhode  Island  farm¬ 
house)  is  surprisingly  good  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Combine  cooked  dandelion 
greens  with  a  scant  tablespoon  of 
gravy  (I  like  chicken  gravy  best)  and 
reheat. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Greens 
Another  old-time  sauce  is  this: 
Melt  a  little  butter  and  flour  (equal 
parts)  in  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Add 
a  little  milk  and  blend  well.  Beat  3 
egg  yolks  in  a  bowl;  add  a  little 
lemon  juice.  Pour  the  hot  mixture 
over  the  eggs;  then  return  all  to 
double  boiler.  Add  cooked  dandelion 
greens  and  reheat.  In  place  of  milk, 
chicken  broth  may  be  used. 

Dandelion  Casseroles 
Fill  small  individual  casseroles 
with  cooked  dandelions  that  have 
been  dressed  with  a  little  oil  and 
lemon  juice.  In  each,  make  a  little 
nest  and  drop  in  a  raw  egg.  Cover 
top  with  bread  crumbs  and  bits  of 
butter.  Set  casseroles  in  a  pan  of 


water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  eggs  are  set. 

Cooked  Dandelion  Salad 
Mix  cooked,  chopped  chilled  dande¬ 
lions  with  a  French  Dressing.  Place 
on  salad  platter;  garnish  with  slices 
of  hard-boiled  egg.  A  little  finely 
chopped  onion  is  a  tasty  addition  to 
any  of  these  hot  or  cold  dandelion 
dishes. 

Cooked  Greens  for  a  Sandwich 
My  mother  used  to  put  into  my 
lunch  box  sandwiches  with  this  fill¬ 
ing:  Cooked  dandelion,  chopped  fine¬ 
ly,  mixed  with  a  little  piccalilli  and 
salad  dressing. 

Tender  Raw  Greens 
Only  the  youngest  and  tenderest 
greens  are  good  when  used  raw  for 
salads  or  sandwiches. 

Note:  I  never  pick  dandelion 
greens  to  eat  from  a  lawn  that  has 
been  mowed  over  the  years.  These 
dandelions  may  be  small  when  new, 
each  Spring,  but  theirs  is  a  stunted 
smallness  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
tough.  I  pick  rather  the  ones  that 
grow  in  the  rich  soil  along  the  edge 
of  the  garden.  And  if  I  want  a  lot  in 
a  hurry  to  cook  or  to  can,  I  dig  up 
the  biggest  fast-growing  leafy  dan¬ 
delions  growing  in  the  field  where 
my  brother’s  turkeys  once  ranged'. 
Massachusetts  Ruth  Tirrell 


Maple  Toothsome  Recipes 


How  to  Make  Sock  Toys 
—New  Illustrated  Book 


A  PACK-O'FUN^  PUBLICATION 


This  illustrated  book  contains  full  di¬ 
rections  for  making  over  50  amusing 
and  lovable  sock  toys.  For  publisher’s 
name  and  address,  just  send  a  post 
card  to  “Sock  Toys”,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  JV.  Y.  (Price  of  book,  only  $1.00). 


Seems  that  up  Montpelier,  Ver¬ 
mont,  way,  there  is  a  delicious  apple 
pie  made  with  maple  syrup,  walnuts, 
and  thinly  sliced  apples.  It’s  a  two- 
crust  feast — different,  rich,  one  of 
the  best  ever. 

Use  4  cups  of  apples,  thinly  sliced 
(Stayman,  Golden  Delicious  or  York 
Imperials  are  suggested);  1  cup 
maple  syrup;  2  tablespoons  quick¬ 
cooking  tapioca;  %  teaspoon  nutmeg; 
%  teaspoon  cinnamon;  Va  cup 
chopped  walnuts.  Combine  all  above, 
mixing  well. 

Follow  your  own  favorite  recipe 
for  making  a  2-crust,  9-inch  pie. 

Then  line  pie  plate  with  pastry  for 
bottom  crust.  Put  the  apple  mixture 
on  this  crust.  Cover  with  top  crust; 
trim  edges;  flute.  Prick  top  with  tines 
of  fork.  Brush  top  with  beaten  white 
of  an  egg;  sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  if  desired.  Bake 
in  hot  oven,  425  degrees  F.  for  45 
to  60  minutes,  depending  upon  firm¬ 
ness  of  apples.  Scrumptious  eating! 

Maple  syrup  and  Springtime  make 
a  sweet  combination. 

Boiled  Maple  Frosting 

Use  %  cup  maple  syrup;  Vi  cup 
sugar;  1  egg  white;  1  teaspoon  light 
corn  syrup;  Vs  teaspoon  salt. 

Place  all  ingredients  in  top  of 


double  boiler.  Beat  with  rotary  or 
electric  beater  one  minute. 

Place  mixture  over  boiling  water 
and  cook,  beating  constantly  until 
stiff  enough  to  stand  in  peaks  (about 
seven  minutes).  Keep  water  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  double  boiler  boiling  actively 
throughout,  and  scrape  mixture  from 
sides  of  pan  with  spatula  several 
times  during  cooking. 

Remove  the  frosting  from  the  heat 
and  continue  to  beat  until  it  is  cool 
and  of  spreading  consistency. 

Note:  This  frosting  certainly  takes 
a  beating,  but  it  is  special  when 
finished!  Alice  P.  Sauquoit 

New  York 


New  Taste-Green  Beans 

Your  family  won’t  turn  thumbs 
down  on  them,  and  call  them  the 
same  old  green  beans,  if  for  a  change 
you  add  a  generous  sprinkle  of  toast¬ 
ed  brown  buttered  bread  crumbs  over 
the  beans  just  before  serving.  Crumbs 
add  a  crunchy  texture  and  a  delici¬ 
ous  flavor. 

This  is  a  wonderful  way  to  use  up 
left-over  breakfast  toast. 

You  can  bring  out  the  flavor  in 
your  next  batch  of  Oatmeal  Cookies 
if  you  toast  the  oatmeal  first.  Put  the 


Bird  Panel  in  Colors 


5751.  Teach  the  children  the  birds  of  the 
country  with  a  colorful  wall  panel.  Colors 
blend  so  beautifully,  and  the  stitches  are 
simple.  It  measures  21  by  16  inches.  Hot  iron 
transfer  for  design;  material  requirements; 
stitch  illustrations. 

No  5751 — Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 

N.  Y. 

With  your  pattern  order  include  25  cents 
more  for  the  1958  edition  of  our  fascinating 
needlework  ALBUM— a  treasure  chest  of  de¬ 
signs  for  every  handwork  fan, 


Quili  Book  Quartet 


These  four  quilt  books  will  permit  you  to 
keep  a  wonderful  collection  of  quilts  at  your 
fingertips  for  quick  and  easy  reference. 
QlOl— Flower  Quilts;  Q102— Grandmother  s 
Patchwork  Quilts;  and  Q103 — All  Year  Quilts, 
each  contains  pattern  pieces  and  directions 
for  making  12  lovely  quilts  in  patchwork 
and  applique.  Q104 — Young  Folk’s  Quilts  con¬ 
tains  pattern  pieces  and  directions  for  ten 
coverlets  especially  nice  for  use  in  the  little 
one’s  or  teen-ager’s  room.  Price  for  each 
Quilt  Book  is  50c. 

Send  50c  in  Coins  for  each  quilt  book,  your 
name,  address  and  the  Quilt  Book  Number 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


oatmeal  into  a  shallow  pan  and  toast 
in  a  low  oven,  Stir  the  oatmeal  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Blanche  Campbell 

California 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Songs  Against  Rabbits! 

Pretty  Rabbit,  gay  and  bold,  please  avoid  my  marigold; 

Watch  my  beans  with  greedy  eye,  but  pass  my  Lady  Larkspur  by; 

And  if  you  bite  my  phlox,  you  sinner,  I  swear  I’ll  serve  you  up  for  dinner! 
Pennsylvania  _  Alice  P.  Allen 

Editor’s  Note 

My  sweet  rabbits,  by  the  dozens  (parents,  children  and  their  cousins). 
Hop  about  the  lawn  each  night,  eating  everything  in  sight. 

Last  year,  they  devoured  each  head  from  blossoms  in  my  pansy  bed; 
Likewise,  though  I’m  far  from  lazy,  I  shall  plant  no  English  daisy. 
Pennsylvania  _  persis  Smith 


Dress  Pattern  Book  and  the  Album 


If  you  missed  our  Fejbruary  1st 
announcement  of  the  new  Spring  and 
Summer  dress  catalogue,  BASIC 
FASHION,  and  the  new  1958 
NEEDLEWORK  ALBUM,  here  is  a 
gentle  but  enthusiastic  reminder. 
Don’t  miss  them  now! 


Just  send  today  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  and  you  won’t  be  sorry. 
Fashion  Book,  35  cents;  Needlework 
Album,  25  cents.  Both  worth  every 
penny.  p.  s. 


PRETTY  AS  A 

PICTURE 


8203.  Neat  as  a  pin  two- 
piecer;  novelty  buttons. 
Sizes  121/2,  141/2,  to  261/2. 
Size  141/2  (35  bust),  41/3 
yds.,  39-in.  25  cents. 

8182.  Delightful  slim  sun 
dress  with  smart  button- 
on  cape.  Sizes  10,  12  to 
20.  Size  12  (32  bust) 
dress,  31/2  yds.,  35-in. 
Cape,  11/4  yds.  25  cents. 


8171  &  8172.  Pretty 
copy-cat  pair  for  sum¬ 
mer.  8171  in  sizes  10, 
12  to  20.  Size  12  (32 
bust),  4%  yds.,  39-in. 

8172  in  sizes  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8  years.  Size  4,  21/4 
yds.,  39- in.  Two  pat¬ 
terns,  25  cents  each. 


10-20 


8190.  Perfect  “can’t  do 
without  it”  dress.  Sleeve 
choice.  Sizes  36,  38  to  52. 
Size  38  (40  bust),  5  yds., 
35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast. 
25  cents. 


8172 

3-8  yrs. 


April  19,  1958 


8198.  Graceful  bare- 
arm  summer  frock. 
Sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20; 
40,  42.  Size  14  (34 
bust),  3y8  yds.,  39-in. 
25  cents. 


Include  35  cents  more  today  for  Spring  &  Summer 
pattern  magazine  Basic  FASHION. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address.,  pattern  num¬ 
ber  and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


uSW  natural 

fICvV  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  f-ll- 95 
Priced  " 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I  ^ 

Nlethod  makes  beautiful  per* 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
ntting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  pndeful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

QPMII  Mil  MnUrV  name  and  ad- 

ocnu  NU  mUllIll  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X694 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6f  Illinois 

MAGNlFYlfiG!!5?II1 

MAKE  SMALL  PRINT  READ  BIG 


$298 


NEW  IMPORT 

Sava  up  lo  $2.50 

NEW  STYLE  POCKET-PURSE  CASE  INCLUDED 
Carried  like  a  fountain  pen  in  pocket 

Read  letters,  phone  numbers,  newspapers,  Bibles.  Do  fine 
needle  work  or  repairs.  Just  what  lolks  over  40  without 
astigmatism  or  other  eye  disease  need  to  read  fine  print 
with  ease.  Wear  like  ordinary  glasses.  Look 
over  or  under,  no  stumbling.  Fine  precision 
ground  lenses,  mounted  In  handsome  new 
style  modernistic  frame.  FUs  All  Heads. 

Our  exclusive  Import.  NOW  ONLY  2  tor  $5.00 

WEAR  THEM  ON  10  DAY  TRIAL 
You  will  be  delighted  at  the  efficiency  of  these  glasses. 
Women  love  them  for  their  attractiveness.  Men  like  the 
style  and  handy  carrying  break-proof  case.  Send  M.O., 
Check  or  Cash,  C.O.D.,  Postage  extra.  State  age  and  sex. 
Will  include  Money-Making  Agents  plan  if  wanted. 
OALO  IMPORT,  Dep.  RN  4333  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  41,  III. 

WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast  1  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  toinnent  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  samehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
.large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


M€W  SPRiNG  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
SPRING’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-35.  WEST  SWAN2EY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


•  FREE  GIFT  • 

EXQUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS 

from  Japan,  India,  France,  Formosa,  Scotland 
r  —  distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and  Stationery. 
J*  Fine,  pure  district  Teas— flavored  blends.  Honeys 
of  the  world.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  un¬ 
usual,  different  Gifts  for  everyone. 

FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase 


KIEN 
DEPT.  RN-  4, 


CHUNG 


TEA  HOUSE 
WESTON  93.  MASS. 


STOP 

Deadly  Bacteria 
Bed  Water  Damage 
Costly  Lime  Scale 


for  only 

PENNIES 

a.  week 

MARK  SURECLOR 

SURECLOR  adds  a  small  amount  of  chlorine 
to  the  water  you  use,  to  kill  germs  which 
cause  disease.  Makes  water  from  any  well, 
pond,  lake  or  stream  SAFE  to  drink!  Used 
with  Sureclear  Crystals,  it  stops  red  stains* 
lime  scale  and  corrosion.  Easy  to  install.  Uses 
household  bleach.  Requires  no  expensive 
service. Treats  up  to  75,000  gallons  a  day. 


WATER 

KIT 


Tells  how  to  assure  your  home,  farm,  or 
business  an  adequate,  SAFE  water  supply,. 
Contains  informative  charts  and  diagrams. 
Sent  FREE.  No  obligation.  Write  today, 

:  CLAYTON  MARK  &  COMPANY 


« 


Dept. 

1048 


Evanston, 

Illinois 


HOURS  &  HOURS  &  HOURS  o1  HAPPY  MUSIC 

The  kiddies  will  enjoy  many  happy  hours  of 
music  (and  Mom  and  Dad  will  recall  many 
of  their  childhood  favor. tes)  with  this  won¬ 
derful  music-filled  album.  The  48  Children’s 
Recordings  are  recorded  on  6  long-playing 
records  ’specially  made  to  play  on  any 
standard  78  rpm  phonograph.  There’s  West¬ 
erns,  Nursery  Rhymes,  Hillbilly  Tunes, 
Children’s  Dances  and  many  more.  And 
best  of  all,  each  record  comes  with  a 
WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  against  breakage 
for  a  full  year.  All  48  recordings — only  $2.98. 
STANDARD  AMERICAN  SUPPLIERS  INC- 
Dept.  RNY-4,  1  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16 


HAIR 

Shampoo  and  oolor^our  hair  at  tho  tamo  ti mo— yourself, 
at  homo— with  SHAMPO-KOLORt  Any  shade.  Won’t 
streak,  rub  off.  Personal  Advice.  Send  for  Free  BoM. 
Valllflny  Prod.,  Ine.,  Dept  23-X  t54W.ai.  Now  YortI 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name . 

R.F.D . Box  . Street  ..  . 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

A-ddress . .  . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N,  Y. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word.  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  one  dollar 
to  total  cost. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

May  3  Closes  April  18 
May  17  Closes  May  2 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 

BEE  Man;  Single,  young,  commercial  honey 
production.  Season  April-December.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y.  _  . 

WANTED;  Real  estate  sales  help  in  all  areas: 

New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jereey. 
Will  train  and  furnish  all  supplies  to  ^se 
qualifying.  Write  full  parUculMS  to  Potts 
Realty  A^ociates,  Inc.,  R.  D.  3,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey _ _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted;  Attendants,  male  and  fen^e. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  i^ormation 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School.  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED,  middleaged  landscape  garden¬ 

er  needed  for  small  nursery  in  Pennsylvania. 
Good  working  conditions.  Position  open  April 
1  to  November  1.  Write  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  BOX  1301,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 

(ihout  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poulwy, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Uving  quarters  with  all  ^conyemences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple)  interested  in  a 
permanent  home  and  good  salary. .Wnte  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  1416, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ ^ _ 

WANTED;  Experienced  responsible  dairy 

farmer.  Married,  small  family,  for  large 
purebred  farm.  Must  have  both  inside  and  ^t- 
side  experience:  good  hon^,  all  utilities.  Top 
salary,  good  chance  for  advancement  for  the 
right  man.  BOX  1700,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED;  Housekeeper,  unattached,  age 
45-55,  competent  cook,  ability  to  help  gener¬ 
ally  on  chicken  and  egg  farm,  in  good  hea^lth. 
Modern  home,  owner  alone.  Reply  by  mail, 
state  wages  desired,  experience,  r^erences. 
Frank  Kobilca,  R.  D.  1,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
SINGLE  poultryman,  care  of  layers,  room  and 
board:  permanent  job.  State  age  and  expen- 
ence.  A  Gessner,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
SUSSEX  Co.,  N  J.,  dairy  farm.  Reliable  couple 
ages  between  45-50.  Man  experienced  in  dairy 
farming.  Must  know  how  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery.  We  have  pipe  line  milking  & 
barn  cleaner.  Four-room  apartment.  Heay  elec¬ 
tric,  milk  and  other  privileges.  None  but  sober 
and  settled  persons  need  apply.  References 
wanted.  State  experience  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  BOX  1800,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
MAN  for  Dairy  Farm,  married  or  single.  Ex- 
perienced  in  hand  and  machine  milking,  feed¬ 
ing  and  general  dair.y  work.  For  marri^ 
salary  and  cottage.  Single  man  salary  and  small 
apartment.  Located  in  Westcnester  County. 
Good  schools,  BOX  1801,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Woman  for  farm  housekeeping. 

Small  family.  Home  privileges.  Lo^tion  east¬ 
ern  New  York  State.  BOX  1802,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  _ _ _ ^ - 

WANTED;  Housekeeper-eook,  experienced,  for 

permanent  position  in  country  home  near 
Pittsfield,  Mass.:  family  of  two:  wages  $200 
monthly;  comfortable  Uving  quarters,  private 
room  ^d  bath:  references  required.  Answer 

BOX  1803,  Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

FARMER-GROOM:  To  work  on  modern,  mech- 
anized  farm  estate  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Air  conditioned  home  available.  BOX  1804, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


STEADY  man  wanted  on  New  York  State  dmry 

farm.  Must  driv.i,  use  all  machinery,  etc.  Ex- 
p6rien.C€jd  with,  cows,  chores,  barn  work.  rTo 
milkini?  required,  work  inside  and  out.  Good 
oav  and  living  conditions,  other  privileges  to 
feUable  party .^BOX  1805,  Rural  New  Yorker, 

WANTED:  Caretaker  gardener,  married,  for 

country  estate,  salary  $225  per  month  includ¬ 
ing  unfurnished  house,  . three  bedrooms,  vege¬ 
tables,  millc  and  fuel  oil.  Apply  Shaun  Kelly, 
Richmond,  Mass.  Tel.  17. 


ijavE  you  w'anted  to  get  into  real  estate  but 

didn't  know  just  how  to  go  about  it?  Were 
always  looking  for  intelligent,  industrious,  hon¬ 
est  folks  as  representatives.  Free  coaching,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  helps  if  you  qualify.  New 
England  and  New  York 

Sion.  Write  for  test  questions.  FOUR  EFFS 
REALTY.  Box  264RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H. 


WANTED-  By  June  1st.  Mature  woman  fond  of 
children.  Willing  to  help  employer  with 
household  chores.  One  hour  from  New  York. 
Private  room  and  bath.  Please  give  references. 
Call  or  write:  Mrs.  Thomas  Amory,  Tuxedo 
Park,  New  York:  TUxedo  4-0507. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER,  serve.  Middle  aged; 

position,  one  adult,  cleaning  woman 
daily,  own  bath.  State  age,  experience,  wages, 
references.  Mrs.  Roland  Palmer,  Amenia,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Woman  to  assist  in  household  duties, 
man  for  outside  work  on  grounds  and  garaen. 
Separate  cottage  and  garage.  Year-round  posi¬ 
tion.  Western  Connecticut.  References  required. 
Box  1814,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMEN  Wanted:  Sell  mineral  supplements, 
udder  ointment  and  other  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  to  farmers  or  dealers.  Old  established  line. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Compa- 
ny,  Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

LIGHTNING  ROD  Salesmen:  Experience  not 

necessary,  local  territories,  complete  systems 
at  lowest  prices,  good  commissions.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details.  Robbins  Lightning  Protection  Co., 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

DISTRICT  Sales  Manager:  Bulk  Milk  Coolers. 

Nationally-known  manufacturer  of  ice  bank 
bulk  coolers  needs  men  to  cover  territories  in 
Southeastern  New  York,  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Northern  New  Jersey,  the  best  po¬ 
tential  sales  areas  in  the  country.  For  men  who 
will  really  -work,  our  proposition  will  provide 
a  much  better  than  average  income.  Write  us 
in  confidence  all  about  yourself — experience, 
age,  marital  status,  car,  etc.  Address  Box  1816, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

SITUATION  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  lEmployment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ _ _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

RELIABLE  couple  would  like  job  as  care- 

takers,  plain  cooking,  lawns,  garden,  some 
maintenance  work.  BOX  1702,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker,  custodian, 

superintendent  or  related  property  manage¬ 
ment  for  estate,  church,  school  or  camp.  Have 
buildings,  grounds  and  sexton  experience. 
Mature  couple.  Good  repute.  Permancy  de¬ 
sired.  Give  details.  BOX  1706,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER ;  Refined,  wants  position  for 

adult  about  62.  State  children.  BOX  1406, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED,  married  man,  wants  position 

on  well-to-do  farm  or  estate.  Experienced  in 
cattle,  gardening,  machinery.  Sober,  reliable, 
not  a  drifter.  Excellent  references.  BOX  1807, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CONGENIAL  responsible  man.  Companion, 

cook,  light  gardening,  etc.  Box  1815,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE:  Budding  lot,  50x127  feet,  in  beau¬ 

tiful  country  resort.  Overlooking  Mountain 
Glen  Lakes  in  scenic  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Perfectly  situated  for  Summer  or  all  year 
round  home.  Swimming,  boating,  fishing.  30 
miles  NYC.  Write  for  full  details.  Box  1819, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Rare  opportunity.  All  im- 

provements,  20-room  house,  yard,  garage 
and  water:  licensed  tavern,  restaurant;  reason 
illness.  Bus  stop.  Lake  to  Sea  and  Trailway 
System,  New  York-Chicago.  Price  $8,500;  taxes 
$78.  Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 

54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 

barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000, 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN:  Between  65  and  70,  offered 

home  and  $50  monthly  as  roadstand  helper. 
P.O.  Box  124.  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


WANTED;  Married  Farm  Man  for  expanding 
Jersey  Dairy  Farm  in  Ulster  Co.  House  avail¬ 
able.  State  age,  experience,  references  and 
monthly  salary  required.  Feather  Farm,  High 
Falls.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER ;  For  widower  and  children, 

ages  15  mos.  and  11  yrs.  General  housework. 
R,  Pollitt,  Millbrook,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  Housekeeper,  gardener;  all  modern 

appliances;  good  salary;  15  miles  New  York 
City  Nyack  7-0298,  Box  1812  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  Good  cowman,  married,  able  to 

work  without  constant  supervision,  real  in¬ 
terest  in  Guernseys.  20  milkers,  45  head.  East¬ 
ern  New  York.  Write  farm  background,  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  salary.  Box  1311,  Rural  New 
Y'orker. _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  COUPLE:  single  man  or  woman  on 

small  New  Jersey  farm.  No  horses  or  cows. 
Light  housekeeping  and  a  little  outside  work. 
Room,  board  and  wages.  Box  1810,  Rural  New 
Yorker 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER-MANAGER:  50  regl 

Holstcins;  modern  barn;  milking  parlor;  150 
acres.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  Usual  privileges.  Box 

1809,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN;  Married.  Own  boss  Attractive 
residence.  Large  Vermont  estate.  $180.  Free 
beef  chickens,  eggs,  milk.  Contact  James  Mer¬ 
chant.  Reading,  Vermont.  Phone  Reading  2401. 


WANTED:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 

and  industrial  property  listings.  All  areas: 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Write  full  details  to  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R,  D. 
3,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale:  Farms,  homes,  acreage,  business 

and  investment  property.  Free  listings.  Write 
requirements  to  Potts  Realty  Inc.,  R.  D.  3, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 

property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  seni.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vmeland. 
New  Jersey 


DELAWARE  County;  Highly  productive  dairy 

farm,  160  acres,  some  woodland,  excellent 
pastures,  good  springs;  30-cow  barn;  10-room 
house,  modern  conveniences,  nice  location. 
Settle  estate,  $14,000.  BOX  1708,  Rural  New 
Yorker,  _ _ _ 

RARE  Opportunity:  20-room  boarding  and 

tourist  home;  improvements,  yard,  garage, 
own  water:  convenient  lakes  to  sea  and  Trail¬ 
way  System  bus  stop.  Route  924.  Near  Hazel- 
ton,  Penna.  Taxes  $78.  Price  $8,700.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


GROCERY  with  beer  license.  Two  rented 
apartments  above  store.  Chance  for  couple. 
Selling  account  of  illness.  Vincent  Palmien, 
100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y 


VIRGINIA  dairy  farm  shipping  Washington 

Market.  Good  scoring  20  stanchion  barn.  200 
gallon  tank,  milking  equipment.  7-room  house, 
tenant  house.  209  acres,  highway  location.  Only 
$36,000.  Favorable  financing.  Waugh  Real  Es- 
tate  Agency  Culpeper,  Virginia. 


90-ACRE  farm,  attractive  home,  ideally  located. 

Country  Homes.  Farms  6  to  270  acres.  Revilla 
H.  Shaffner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Salesman  for 
H.  W.  Guernsey.  (NY-53) 


WANTED:  Farm  for  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

Will  pay  six  months  in  advance.  Box  1818, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FLORIDA  Winter  Garden  farms:  10  acres  at 

$25  monthly.  Beautifully  wooded.  Popular 
Gulf  resort  area.  Wonderful  fishing,  hunting. 
Grow  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  poultry. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Booklet  free.  Howard 
Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  Bradford  County,  near  Ulster, 

Penna.,  8-room  house,  new  bath,  two  barns, 
on  blacktop  road,  $9,500,  convenient  terms. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Catalog.  If  you’re  ihinking  of  buying  any 
kind  of  property  in  New  York  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  you’ll  want  our  catalog.  More  than  60 
pages  of  descriptions  that  are  clear,  concise, 
complete.  FOUR  EFFS,  Box  264RNY,  Man 
Chester,  N.  H. 

MODERN  Washington  County  dairy  farm,  l^e 

tillable  acres,  stocked  and  equipped.  Box  1806, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE;  12-room,  two-family  home,  acre 

land.  State  Rte.  43  between  Schoharie  and 
Gallupville.  No  brokers.  Melvin  Senecal,  R.D.2, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

54  ACRES;  Good  8-room  house,  all  city  con¬ 

veniences,  good  gravel  road;  good  dairy  or 
retired  people,  write  or  phone  Mrs.  L.  Sutton, 
Saegerstown,  Pa. 

125  ACRES:  Adjoining  Bethlehem  Steel’s  new 

Grace  Mine,  vie.  Morgantown  turnpike  inter¬ 
change,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  45  min.  drive  Phila. 
Mod.  stone  house,  dairy  and  steer  buildings, 
large  planting  Xmas  trees,  abundant  water 
supply  plus  large  pond.  Ideal  for  nursery,  game 
farm  or  speculation.  Sac.  $40,000  inc.  mineral 
rights.  V.  Monery,  R.D.  1,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

MONEY  making  dairy  farm.  248  acres,  village- 

edge.  Milk  s-ales  over  $15,000  last  year.  32 
head  Holsteins.  Modern  ranch  home,  good  barn, 
machinery.  $31,000.  John  Chermack,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

COUNTRY  Properties.  List  free.  Exchanges. 

State  wants.  Paul  Boughton,  Dolson  Avenue, 
Middletown,  New  York  (NY-517). 

DAIRY  FARM:  280  acres,  75  head,  income  $1800 

per  month.  4  tractors,  modern  machinery,  10 
room  house,  2  baths,  hot  water  heat,  tenant 
house.  $70,000,  terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  N.Y. 

SMALL  Country  Estate.  Dutchess  County,  New 

York.  13  acres,  9-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  on  main  highway.  Write  or  phone 
Edna  Porter,  Stanfordville  1924,  N.  Y. 

MODERN:  4  rooms,  garage,  acre.  Landscaped. 

Highway  frontage,  view,  has  everything. 
$6500.  Mesco,  Unionville,  New  York. 

BUY  DIRECT  from  owner  243  acres,  2  large 

barns,  60  cow  ties,  14x30  silo,  9-room  house, 
automatic  steam  heat,  bath.  Drilled  well.  2  mi. 
from  New  Berlin,  $14,500.  F.  W.  Green, 

Cooperstown,  New  York. 

MODERN  7-room  house  located  in  Catskill  Mts. 

Delaware  County.  Just  off  Route  17.  Ideal 
fishing  and  hunting  country.  An  ideal  home  for 
retired  people  or  summer  home.  Write  BOX 
1808,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  RENT:  Two  remote  cabins,  hunt,  fish,  rest 

or  year  round.  Mayme  Krom,  Shinhopple.N.Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  without  stock  within  80  miles 

N.Y.C.  Details  including  price,  Larsen,  152 
2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STORE-STATION,  seven-room  dwelling,  live 

village,  U.  S.  highway.  Quick  sate  bargain. 
Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette,  Penna. 

VERMONT:  Farm  house  with  10  acres  of  land. 

Needs  repairs  on  inside.  Price  $850.  George 
Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 

FLORIDA  Lot:  $5  down.  Full  price  only  $133. 

High,  dry,  adjoining  city.  Near  Daytona 
Beach.  Streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches, 
schools,  shopping.  Near  ocean  and  St.  Johns 
river.  V/orld’s  best  fishing'  Write  fer  FREE 
photos.  Bill  Huysman,  Box  826.  Orange  City, 
Florida. 

MUST  sell  dairy  farm  owing  to  husband’s 

death,  Located  on  nighway  R.  32,  115  acres, 
level  fields,  tools,  machinery,  barn,  20  stan¬ 
chions,  drinking  cups,  silo.  House  has  18  rooms, 
three  unfinished.  Hot  water,  hot  air  heat,  bath. 
Can  be  used  for  boarders,  some  household  fur¬ 
nishings.  Sale  price  $18,000.  Write  Anna  Havel- 
ka,  (Greenville,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  Summer  Resort  10  mi.  from  Port  Jer¬ 

vis,  near  Monticello.  137  acres,  2  bouses,  5 
bungalov/3,  6-acre  lake,  recreation  hall.  Edward 
P.  Skyer,  Realtor,  377  Broadway,  Newburgh, 
New  York. 

TEN  DOLLARS  DOWN,  $10  a  month  buys  large 
building  plot  in  one  of  the  best  fishing  and 
hunting  regions  of  Maine.  Use  it  for  trailer  site 
or  build  your  own  camp  or  cottage.  Ready-cut 
camps  available  on  easy  terms.  For  complete 
information,  write  Box  104,  Rangeley,  Maine. 

HUNTERDON  Co.:  135  acres  high,  level  farm¬ 
land,  100  acres  tillable,  old  buildings,  hard 
road,  school  bus,  water,  poultry,  tractor,  $19,500, 
terms.  E.  R.  Wilson,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

%  MILE  east  of  Oneonta,  Rt.  7,  27  acres,  2 
houses,  dairy  barn,  14  stanchions  tractor,  some 
machinery.  700-ft.  frontage  suitable  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  building  lots.  Howard  L. 
Murdock,  5  Fourth  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

140  ACRE  state  road  farm.  Good  buildings.  30 

stanchions,  nice  laying  meadows.  $15,500  bare, 
stocked,  $30,000  (No.  338).  150  Acre  state  road 

farm.  30  ties,  brick  house,  some  equipment, 
$15,000  (No.  339).  Write  for  free  list.  Bloodgood 
Agency,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

FARM  on  Seaway  for  rent,  100  acres,  good 
house  and  dairy  barn,  no  stock,  write  some 
information  about  yourself  to  George  Boice, 
73  Wellington  Road,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

COUNTRY  HOME  within  village  limits  for 
elderly  people,  single  or  couples.  White  Oaks, 
Pawling,  New  York. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 
pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

277  acre  stocked  farm,  main  highway, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  near  city,  40  head 
stock,  tractor  and  all  machinery,  good  10-room 
house,  large  dairy  barn,  terms  arranged. 
Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  Jersey  widow  must  sell  3-acre  poultry 

farm,  120-ft.  coop,  6-room  and  bath  house; 
$9,500.  Mrs.  Mary  Kershak,  Norma,  New  Jersey. 


FLORIDA:  6-room  masonry  home,  three  bed¬ 

rooms,  centrally  located,  beautiful  oak-lined 
avenue:  $7,500.  John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker, 
Inverness,  Florida 


FOR  rent  or  lease:  100  acres  of  tillable  land. 
D.  W.  McLaughlin,  Keating  Summit,  Penna. 


VILLAGE  poultry  farm,  42  acres,  2,000  layer 

capacity;  another  building  for  3,000  un¬ 
finished.  Two-family  brick  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Large  retail  trade.  $12,500.  Jack 
Cairns,  Angelica,  New  York. 


FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  throughout 

northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you  need? 
Charles  G.  Ort,  Box  R,  Hackettstown,  N.  J 


WANTED;  Woodland,  northwestern  Connecti¬ 

cut.  Up  to  100  acres,  preferably  on  hillside. 
Paul  L.  Chester,  952  Orange  Center  Road, 
Orange.  Connecticut. 


POULTRY  farm.  30,000  sq.  ft.  capacity 
Cheshire  County,  New  Hampshire,  eight 
miles  Brattleboro.  Dwelling  seven  rooms,  bath, 
central  heat;  also  two  houses  with  three 
rooms  and  bath.  71  acres,  15  open  land.  Price 
$21,000.  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield, 
inquire  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  White 
River  Junction,  Vermont.  Telephone  451. 


THOMPSON’S  vigorous  strawberry  plants. 

Vermont  grown  from  virus-free  stock.  Cats- 
klll  and  Howard  17  (Premier)  50-$2.00;  100- 

$3.25;  300-$8.00;  500-$12:  1000-$21  postpaid.  Trim¬ 
med  ready  to  set  from  healthy  and  long  rooted 
plants.  We  recommend  Catskill.  Glenn  L. 
Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. _ 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  Green- 
houses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Sparkle,  Armore,  Rob¬ 
inson,  $E — 100;  Superfection  Everb.  $4 — 100; 
Rasp.  $7—100;  postpd.  Perkins  Berry  Farm, 
R.F.D.  1,  Box  230,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

WRITE  fer  our  Price  Lists  which  give  varieties. 

dates  ready  for  shipment  and  the  prices  on 
our  cabbage,  onion,  potato,  tomato,  pepper  and 
cauliflower  plants.  Busy  Bee  Plant  Farm, 
Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

15  PACKAGES  of  rare  or  unusual  Garden  or 

Flower  Seeds,  $2.00.  No  Catalog.  Warner  Farm 
Supply,  P.O.  Box  1085,  Bridgeport.  Conn. _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  to  be  straight  run  heavies 

t6.95  per  hundred.  Heavy  pullets  our  choice 
.95.  Leghorn  pullets  $16;  meat  makers  200- 
>5.00.  Diamond  Chickery,  Box  168,  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  (Pa. -3)  _ 

PULLETS 

EXTRA  fine,  heavy  laying,  money-making 

white  Leghorns.  Ghostley’s  300-egg  strain. 
Sexed  pullets  $30-100.  Straight  run  heavy 
breeds.  Vantress  cross,  New  Hamps.,  White 
Rocks,  $10-100.  Quick  prepaid  shipment. 
Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Penna. _ 

HY-LINES:  Darby  strain  and  cross  strain  Leg¬ 

horns,  Vantress,  Arbor  Acres  Cross  for  meat. 
Wiltshire  Poultry  Farm,  McKeesport,  Penna. 

DUCKS  &  GEESE 

GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 

Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings,  April  $23.95-100. 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Penna. _ 

GOSLINGS,  White  Embden,  Chinese  Pilgrim, 

Toulouse,  89c  up.  Ducklings  23c  up.  (Juineas 
28c  up.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood,  Ohio. _ 

TURKEYS 

BROAD  Breast  Bronze,  Broadwhites,  Beltsvilie, 

39c  up.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood.  Ohio. 

TURKENS 

BABY  Tuikens,  red,  white,  30c  each.  James 

Moore,  Bluford,  Ill.  _ 

PHEASANTS 

RING-NECKED  Pheasant:  Eggs  or  chicks. 

Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying  pin¬ 
ioned  pheasants  available.  Write  for  details. 
West  and  Page  Pheasant  Farm,  South  Sutton, 
N.  H.  


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


GARDEN  tractors,  $109  complete  with  tires, 

big  4-hp.  model.  Universal  Manufacturing 
Company,  324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2, 
Indiana.  


LE  ROY  soil  pulverizers,  plow  packers  and 

cast  drum  land  rollers.  Available  with  either 
oilless  wood  or  dust-sealed  roller  bearings. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  Genuine  parts 
available  for  older  Le  Roy  implements. 
Le  Roy  Manufacturing  Company,  Box  271-N, 
Doylestown,  Penna. 


NEW  Ironage  vegetable  planter  with  Cole 

double  hoppers  for  corn  and  beans,  fertilizer 
attachment,  7:50—24  tires— Reduced  from  $900 
to  $550.  C.  V.  Pierce  Company,  Inc.,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York. 


DEPRESSION  Prices.  We  Sell  Cheap.  Save  15% 
off  new  and  used  tractor  parts,  crawlers  and 
wheel  tractors.  190  makes  and  models.  1958  cat¬ 
alog  ready.  Send  25  cents  refundable.  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  No.  Dakota. 


FARMALL  C  Tractor,  1952  16"  Plow,  7'  Mower, 

24  h.p.,  like  new  $1300.  Particulars  or  appoint¬ 
ment,  write  Charles  Bird,  Wharton,  N.  J. _ 


FOR  SALE  or  Trade:  A  used  IHC  12  can 
electric  milk  cooler  for  a  used  400  or  500  gal. 
bulk  tank.  Walter  Terrill,  Pierpont,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Several  Wilson  Bulk  Tanks  (new, 
still  uncrated),  factory  guarantee,  will  sell  at 
factory  cost.  Sizes:  4  2CK)-gaUon,  4  250-gallon. 
Stainless  steel  inside  and  out.  Potter  Electric 
Company,  East  Smithfield,  Penna. _ _ 

G.VRDEN  Tractor  with  accessories,  20-gal.  oil- 

fired  hot  water  heater.  Both  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $200.  Reply  to  L.  B.  417,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  You  get  a  whole 

frame  of  new  very  light  comb.  Five  pound 
pail  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid  in  strong 
cartons.  Charles  Peet,  Gouvernuer,  New  York. 

i7lGHT~ciover  honey;  5  lb.  paid  $1.90,  or  2-5’s 
$3  70.  Case  of  6-5’s  $8.75.  Liquid  above  pre¬ 
paid.  60  lb.  can  clover  liquid  $10.80  ,  2-60’s  $10.20 
each.  60  lb.  can  Fall  flower  liquid  $9.60.  All 
60’s  F.  O.  B.  George  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia, 
New  York, _ 

VERMONT  Maple  Syrup:  Attractively  pack¬ 
aged,  Grade  A  syrup,  gallons  $6.50;  half¬ 
gallons  $3,50;  quarts  $2.00.  Check  with  order, 
F.  O.  B.  Heartland  Lion's  Club,  South  Royal- 

ton,  Vermont. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  sale.  One 
gallon  $5.00;  two  quarts  $2.75;  1  quart  cans 
$1.75,  plus  postage  and  insurance.  H.  J. 
Tebbetts,  Maplegrove  Farm,  Cabot,  Vermont. 

UNHEATED  Granulated  Wildflower  Honey. 

Pure,  smooth,  delicious.  5-lb.  tin  $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  Arthur  Colvin.  Morris,  N.  Y. 


BOMBADIER  Half-Tracks  and  Bogey  Wheels 
Assembly  for  Ford  Tractor.  Cost  nearly  $400. 
Used  lightly  60  hours.  $150  F.O.B.  Cape  Cod. 
C.  Hollidge,  Marstons  Mills,  Mass.  (NY-53) 

FOR  SALE;  Cheap.  One  new  De  Laval  Speed- 

ette  milking  machine,,  only  used  a  short  time. 
Ira  J.  Savage,  Langhorne,  Penna. _ 

AT.T.  brass  poultry  float  valves,  new  75c;  parcel 

post  metal  egg  shipping  boxes,  4  dozen  size 
$2.50;  Liberty  Grain  Blower  $100:  electric  or 
hand  powered  sewing  machines  $50  up.  Valley 
Feed  &  Supply,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  tractor  parts  direct  at  dealer’.s  discounts. 

America’s  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  1958  catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
COMPLETE  Hammermill:  one  complete  Jay  Bee 
26",  5-W  hammermill  with  switches  and  am¬ 
meter,  and  200  h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler  explosion 
and  dustproof  motor,  3  phase,  440  volt,  3,800 
r.p.m.  Schoeneck  Farms,  Inc.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

FORD  Major  Diesel  Heavy  Duty  Industrial 

Loader,  asking  $2295.  15  other  tractors  from 
$195  to  $495.  Wanted  to  buy  2  Allis  Chalmers 
"G”  tractors  with  or  without  tools.  Costello 
1;  Farm  Service,  7  Ford  St.,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Phone 
WA  3-5241. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Case  tractor,  1948  Model  D,  excel¬ 

lent  condition;  also  seasoned  locust  posts. 

Tel.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  WA  1-8577. _ _ 

McCORMICK-DEERING  Tractors  on  nibber,  in 
good  condition,  for  sale  cheap.  James  West, 

North  Road,  Chester,  N.  J. _ _ 

DOZER  Blades  and  Loaders  for  D2,  D4,  TD6, 
TD9,  HD5,  HD6,  Cletrac  A,  B.  Write  for 
literature  and  price.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa. _ . 


VERMONT’S  Best  Fancy  Maple  Syrup.  Gallons 
$6.00;  %-gallons  $3.25;  quarts  $1.75.  E.  E.  Per- 

ley  &  Son,  Richford,  Vermont. _ 

WISCONSIN  Natural  Cheese.  Send  for  price 
list  delivered  your  post  office.  The  Cheese 
Colony,  Barneveld,  Wisconsin. _ 

PLANTS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS ,  beautiful  collection  of 

extra  hardy  varieties.  18  transplants  $2.00 
postpaid.  Variety  list  free.  Test  proven  favo¬ 
rites  and  new  inrtroductions.  Elm  Tree  Peren¬ 
nial  Farm,  Southington,  Conn. 

RENNIE’S  high  grade  strawberry  plants.  50th 
year.  State  inspected.  Howard  17.  Catskill, 
Robinson,  Sparkle,  Premier,  Empire:  25-$1.25; 
50-$2  00;  100-$3.25;  200-$6.25:  300-$8.50;  400- 

$10.50;  500-$12.00:  1000-$23.00.  Gem.  Superfec¬ 

tion  Everbearing  will  fruit  this  year,  25-$1.50: 
50-$2  75;  100-$4.00:  200-$7.50;  500-$15.00;  1000- 

$25  00.  Postpaid.  Free  catalog  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  George  Rennie  Farm,  Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  For  client,  farm  over  100  acres  on 
good  road.  Orange  County.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Gypsy  6-4370. 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Wavey  leaved  Lace  Plant, 
Poor  Man’s  Lace  Plant,  Dwarf  Lily,  $1,  3  for 
$2,  postpaid.  N.  Seide,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59)  _  - 

GRADED  dairy  alfalfa,  clover,  other  t<^ 

grades  hay.  Quality,  weights  guaranteed. 
Art  Callari  Hay  Company,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio. _ _ 

ALFALFA  and  mixed  hay,  delivered  by  truck 

load.  State  your  needs.  Honest  representa¬ 
tion.  Stewart’s  Produce  Service,  Maplecrest, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  700  bales  Timothy,  good  quality. 
Call  Laceyville  9-3425.  Meshoppen,  Penna. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTITIS  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicmin, 
250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Cax- 
lart  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 

SILOS:  Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write: 

Chas.  Mundy,  R.  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
(NY-21) 
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FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 

polis_  54^ _ Ohio. _ _ 

LADIES’  Organizations:  Raise  funds  easily! 

Over  100  useful  moneymakers.  Free  catalog. 
Complete  credit  (Samples  if  requested.) 
Bebco.,  Dept.  RNY-58,  Oneonta,  New  York. 
LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 
SAVE  over  $2.00  per  box.  Perfect  nylon 
hosiery  $1.99  per  box  three  pairs.  Slightly 
imperfect  $1.69  box.  Money  back  if  not  satis- 
factory.  O.  E.  Huse,  Kents  Hill,  Maine. _ 

FREE  wholesale  catalog!  100,000  products,  tre- 
mendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating.  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  24,  California. 

EARN  Free  Blanket:  Act  as  secretary  for  Bea¬ 
con  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual  samples 
and  materials.  Orion,  first  quality;  only  9  mem¬ 
bers,  $1.00  per  week  for  9  weeks.  Send  for  sec¬ 
retary’s  outfit.  No  investment.  Beacon  Blanket 
Club,  39-41  South  St.,  Mareellus,  N.  Y.  (PA-517) 
IRISH  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  made  specifically 
for  tatting.  Full  10%"  size.  White  only.  $1.50 
dozen,  prepaid.  E  &  S  Sales,  Dept.  R,  Box  417, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  (PA-53) _ 

JUMBO  13X18  plastic  bags  5c.  Free  folder  use¬ 
ful  household  items.  Wenonah,  Box  195NY, 
Winona,  Minnesota. _ 

HEAVY  Legs!  Try  new  home  method  to  reduce 
ankles,  calves,  knees,  thighs,  hips.  Leg  au¬ 
thority  offers  tested,  proven  scientific  course, 
only  15  minutes  a  day.  Write  for  free  book  in 
plain  wrapper.  Modern  Methods,  Dept.  FL-349, 
296  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  7. 

RIBBONS:  100  yards  $1.00.  Ten  different  10- 
yard  rolls,  Vi-in  to  1-in.  Gorgeous  variety 
of  colors  in  washable  and  gift-tie.  Free  notion 
catalog.  Money  back  guarantee.  Wotring, 
Catasauqua  19,  Penna. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35c:  12,  45c;  jumbo 
prints,  8,  50c;  12,  60c.  Davenport  Finishers, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


TRAVEL 


SEND  for  free  leaflets  on  personally  con¬ 
ducted  ‘‘Trips  for  a  Trifle.”  Grand  Circle 
Tour  to  Mexico  via  Florida,  Cuba  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans,  18 
days.  Leave  July  21  by  aeroplane  and  Grey¬ 
hound.  Two  Grand  Circle  Western  and  Lake 
Louise,  19  days,  June  28  and  Aug.  11,  via 
Greyhound.  Your  choice,  only  $298  plus  $14 
tax.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528-R.  Blue 
Cross  Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y.  (NY-3) 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


225  IMPRINTED  envelopes  only  $2.00.  Sample 

free.  Thomas  Products,  Box  444,  Highland 
Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass.  (Pa. -17) _ 

A  PEDOMETER:  Registers  the  miles  you  walk. 

Hikers,  mailmen,  police.  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts. 
You  will  marvel  at  the  distance  you  walk  in 
a  day.  Not  a  toy.  Fully  guaranteed.  Makes  a 
fine  gift.  $5.50  postpaid.  Harmony  Book  Shop, 
Box  115,  New  Castle,  Penna. _ 

LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema,  Bela-ro-peol 

Ointment,  small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  J.  V. 
Gregan  &  Son,  Inc.,  341  E.  (Center  St.,  Man- 
chester.  Conn.  Dept.  R. _ 

PAINT;  Factory  prices.  Free  samples.  Snow 

White  Paint  Co.,  Dept.  RNY,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 
(PA-104) _ 

PRINTING:  500  Business  Cards,  $2.50.  Nespress, 

92  North  Avenue,  Beacon,  New  York.  — - 

1.ETTER  SHEETS:  100  8%xll  and  50  Envelopes, 

printed,  postpaid  $2.00.  Hall  Printery,  Rowley, 
Mass. _ 

TEN  10c  Birthday  Cards  50c.  House  of  Cards, 

P.O.  Box  1017,  Middletown,  Conn. _ 

ASPHALT  Aluminum  roof  coating  $2.30  per 

gallon,  up.  Prepaid.  Sample  7.5c.  Manufacturer 
Tout  Paints,  Quarryville,  Ponna. _ 

RUBBER  Stamp  with  your  name  and  address, 

three  lines  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri* 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 


STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 
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UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 

I’ure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
cr  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
-  Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
■  Request  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51— Pioneers,  in JPlastics. 


The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Boy 
Bo  Sore  Yoo  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


BUY  Wholesale.  America’s  Largest  Wholesale 
Supply.  Furniture,  clothing,  appliances,  house- 
wares,  automobiles  and  accessories,  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  tools,  hobby  supplies.  Free  details.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Wholesalers,  Box  52,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  RENT;  Meat  processing  plant.  5500  square 
feet.  Operating  as  meat  plant  for  18  years. 
Railroad  siding.  Contact  Carlstadt  Consumer’s 
Ice  Company,  517  Highway  17,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE;  Electric  appliance  business.  Wirin.g, 

servicing,  stock,  fixtures.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  Transferable  franchises.  Must  sacrifice. 
P.O.  Box  127,  Newville,  Penna. _ 

MAKE  $30-$60  weekly  sparetime  addressing  en- 

velopes,  longhand  or  typewriter.  Instructions 
$1,  refundable.  Reiss,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite 
1102-RA,  New  York  10. 


PATENTS— IN  VENTIONS 


INVENTORS:  Don’t  sell  your  invention  patent¬ 
ed  or  unpatented  until  you  receive  our  offer. 
Write  Cowgill,  Box  298,  Marion,  Ohio. 


BEES 


BEES  increase  seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalog.  Wal¬ 
ter  T  .Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filter  bed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing  the 
water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused  the 
cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of  cess- 
pol  govern  the  treatment.  Our  cleaner  will  not 
injure  steel  or  iron  tanks.  Inquire  today.  Elec¬ 
tric  Sewer  Cleaning  Company,  Allston  34, 
Massachusetts. 


POEMS  wanted  to  be  considered  for  songs. 

Send  poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250 
Beacon  Building,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

FANCY  pigeons,  bantams,  pheasants.  Meehan, 

West  Peabody,  Massachusetts. _ 

SAWDUST  and  loose  green  shavings:  delivered 

trailer  loads  to  any  point  New  York,  New 
England.  J.  F.  Danlelski,  Townshend,  Vermont. 
Telephone  FOrest  5-7755.  (NY-3) _ 

WANTED  for  cash;  Old  letters  and  books  about 

the  West,  Civil  War  books,  interesting  mili¬ 
tary,  frontier  experiences.  Old  American  coins, 
banks,  toys,  guns,  colored  glass  or  collections 
any  kind  of  Americana.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville.  New  Jersey. _ 

TOBACCO;  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 

postpaid.  L.  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo¬ 
bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


HARPSICHORDS,  Clavichords  for  less  than 
you  could  import  them  from  Europe.  Best 
makes,  wonderful  enjoyment.  Theodore  Mix, 
Sharon,  Connecticut. 


FOR  Sale;  Electric  pianola,  ten  cubic  freezer. 
Egleton,  Delanson,  New  York. 


PREPARE  yourself  for  a  useful  profession  you 
can  practice  at  home.  George  School  of  Mas¬ 
sage,  103  North  Washington  St.,  No.  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


PLAY  all  the  latest  popular  piano  sheet  music 
at  sight,  professional  style.  $1.00.  Walter 
Kazaks,  234  E.  58th  St.,  New  York  22. 


ATTENTION  All  Auctioneers:  Information 
wanted  on  your  auctions  in  New  England.  We 
will  publish  your  listings  free  of  charge  in  our 
new  booklet.  The  New  England  Auctioneer. 
Send  dates,  time,  places  immediately  to  The 
New  England  Auctioneer,  Box  2R,  Manchester, 
Conn. 


FAMOUS  Americans  l-2-3c  21  mint  stamps  $1. 
Leonard.  746  Floral  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

$10.00  and  up  paid  for  old  iron  banks  showing 
when  coin  is  inserted.  E.  Doucette, 
Keith  Ave.,  Lakeville,  Mass. 


REDWORMS:  Dixie's  finest  hybrids.  Free  rais¬ 
ing  instructions.  500— $3.00.  1000— $4.50  Post¬ 

paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dealers  write  for 
prices.  Campbell’s  Fishbait,  Fort  Payne.  Ala 


BOOK  Bargains!  Send  for  list.  Bookshop. 

6494  Aylesworth,  Cleveland  30,  Ohio. 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 
lists  all  sales.  Buy  jeeps,  tractors,  etc.  direct 
from  government.  Next  10  issues  $2.  Govern- 
ment  Surplus,  Paxton,  Illinois. 


HAZEN’S  well  drilling  and  water  divining  sys- 
tern.  When  having  a  well  drilled  don’t  just 
have  it  drilled  any  place.  Why  take  a  chance 
with  so  much  expense  and  get  some  ground 
water  or  a  dry  hole  when  you  can  have  spring 
water  that  never  goes  dry?  We  first  find  the 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost  by  con¬ 
tract — not  by  the  foot.  We  guarantee  all  work 
We  go  anywhere.  Hazen’s  Drilling  Water  Divin¬ 
ing  System,  505  Summer  St.,  Ailington,  Ma«s. 
Tel.  Mission  8-0993. 


WANTED;  Poultry  Picker,  M,  H.  Lindsey 

Northville,  N.  Y. _ 

GENTLEMAN ,  60^  would  like  to  hear  from 

someone  doing  worthwhile,  philanthropic 
work  with  children.  Box  1817,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 

only  in  Boston,  N.Y.C. ,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts.  P.O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 


BUILDINGS:  Pre-fab  of  steel  and  wood,  com¬ 

plete  “Do  It  Yourself  Kit.”  Clear  span  widths 
of  20,  24,  30,  40,  50,  60  feet.  Ten  foot  sections. 
Write  for  price,  specify  size.  Wayne  R.  Wyant, 
New  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (PA-53) 


GET  into  politics!  Learn  at  home!  Details  free. 
Box  137R.  New  York  City  51. 


SPORTING  Goods  Catalog:  $2.50  deposit.  Pre- 
paid-refunded  first  order.  Legal  will  forms— 
$1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack,  Six  Lakes,  Mich. 


I 

I 

Now  you  can  | 

■ 

SELL  your  products 
and  services  through 


low  cost  classified  advertisements 


For  the  first  time  in  our  108-year  history,  our 
classified  section  is  being  expanded  to  include  all 
types  of  advertisements  including  Dealer  adver¬ 
tising.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  place  your 
sales  message  before  a  vast  audience  of  potential 
buyers  at  low  classified  rates.  Whatever  your 
product,  service  or  need,  you’ll  find  a  ready  market 
for  good  merchandise  among  our  more  than 
300,000  subscribers  throughout  the  Northeast. 
In  addition.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be 

PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  EDITIONS 

Effective  May  3,  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be 
published  in  two  separate  editions  —  the  New 
York  and  New  England  edition,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  edition.  You  can 
advertise  in  the  classified  section  of  either  of 
these  editions  or  both  at  the  economical  combi¬ 
nation  rate. 


New  classifications  now  available 

Help  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 

Farms  for  Sale 

Farms  for  Rent 

Agents  Wanted 

Salesmen  Wanted 

Silos 

Schools 

Hay  for  Sale 

Nursery  Stock 

Plants 

Seeds 

Hobbies 

Business  Opportunities 
*If  your  listing  does  not 
ment  for  its  addition. 


Equipment  for  Sale 
Equipment  Wanted 
Equipment  Parts 
Equipment  Repair 
Livestock  Supplies 
Farm  Supplies 
Poultry  Supplies 
Pullets 

Ducks  and  Geese 
Turkeys 
Baby  Chicks 
Country  Board 
Fruits  and  Foods 
For  the  Ladies 

appear,  we  will  make  arrange- 


I 

I 

New  Low  Rates  | 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami- , 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey-Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  - 

□  Both  Editions. 


- ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


Name  • 
Address 


.City  OP  Town,.....,.,*, 
I Stdto 
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April  19,  1958 


DEPENDABILITY 


Use  a 

Co-op  Farm  Credit 

Loan  to  buy  your  bulk  milk  tank 


First,  select  the  bulk  milk  tank  you  can  depend 
on  to  fill  your  present  and  future  requirements. 

Next,  select  a  dealer  you  can  depend  on  to  give 
you  the  best  deal  and  good  service  if  the  need 
arises. 

Finally,  select  a  dependable  source  of  credit. 
Buy  for  cash  and  save  —  with  a  PCA  loan.  Up 
to  5  years  to  repay. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  you  can  depend  on 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit.  Whether  you  need 
money  for  3  days  or  33  years,  you  can  always 
be  sure  we  have  money  to  loan  when  it’s 
needed  —  in  good  times  and  bad. 


NEED 

MONEY? 


CAN  DO!"  says  Kandoo 

Loan  Association. 

Credit  Association. 


See  your  local  associations  or  write;  Dept.  R-104,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


Warn  Hubs  "take  out”  the  front  drive  in  2- 
wheel  drive — save  wear  and  tear  on  gears,  tires; 
give  your  4  w.  d.  the  pep,  speed,  handling  ease, 
getaway  of  a  pickup!  Once  you  install  either 
Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  the  hubs  that  "shift  for 
themselves”,  or  manual  control  Warn  Locking 
Hubs,  you’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  drove  a  4- 
wheel  drive  without  them!  Models  for  all  4- 
wheel  drives  to  1  Vz  tons.  See  your  dealer  soon! 

BafiM  I  Riverton  Box  6064-NY 

WARN  MFG.  CO.,  Incseauiesa  Washington 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 
or  CORN 

The  UNADILLA 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan, 
r  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-428,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Allen's  1958  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H,*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  warns  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers  “to  be  watchful  of  unreputable, 
itinerant  painters  who  allegedly  apply 
inferior  paint  to  farm  buildings.  The 
paint  washes  off  after  several  rains.” 
The  operators  offer  their  work  at  “a 
price  that  can’t  be  beat.”  But  after 
painting  the  buildings,  they  disappear 
“before  the  rain  washes  the  paint  into 
the  rain  barrel.”  The  Secretary  of 
State  remarks  that  “our  Pennsylvania 
farmers  work  too  hard  to  have  cheats 
and  frauds  deprive  them  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  by  fast  talking.”  This  is  true  for 
all  farmers  —  and  others — in  any 
State.  Take  time  to  check  on  all  .such 
promises. 

Received  your  letter  some  time 
ago,  and  was  too  busy  to  answer. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  your 
letter.  You  are  certainly  very  gracious 
and  helpful.  The  “Baby  Shoe”  com¬ 
pany  wants  one  to  buy  its  partly  fin¬ 
ished  products  which  are  pre-cut  with 
all  pieces  included.  It  prefers  indi¬ 
viduals  to  buy  the  unfinished  shoes 
by  the  dozen  or  more,  and  it  gives 
discounts  that  way.  One  receives  a 
copy  of  the  notice  sent  to  stores  in 
your  area  which  advises  the  stores  to 
contact  you.  Some  stores  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  let  me  show  them  the  shoes. 
They  had  been  told  to  buy  them  at  a 
certain  price.  In  my  case,  they  showed 
no  interest.  You  must  pay  $2.00  to 
get  all  this  information.  Their  prod 
uct  seemed  all  right,  but  no  one 
around  here  was  interested  in  that 
kind  of  shoe.  d.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

We  believe  it  is  better  to  try  to 
develop  a  pattern  yourself  which 
stores  in  your  own  area  will  display, 
than  to  buy  a  kit  in  advance. 

I  purchased  a  kit  from  Magic 
Weave,  Inc.,  paying  the  agent  $10  and 
then  paying  a  $30.74  C.O.D.  charge. 
The  salesman  has  assured  me  I  could 
make  $40  weekly  with  this  equipment. 
I  received  a  little  metal  loom,  such 
as  those  sold  in  dime  stores,  a  few 
needles,  several  swatches  of  cloth  and 
two  or  three  papers  about  weaving; 
also  a  price  list  showing  I  would  have 
to  obtain  my  own  work  and  pay  the 
concern  10  per  cent  for  same.  There 
was  also  an  unsigned,  undated  “Fran¬ 
chise.”  I  asked  the  company  to  take 
the  kit  back,  but  heard  nothing.  I 
then  returned  it  C.O  D.  It  was  re¬ 
fused,  so  I  had  to  pay  that  postage 
too.  R.  L, 

New  York 

This  report  from  our  reader  was 
received  some  time  ago.  Since  then, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  complaint  against  Magic 
Weave,  Inc.  The  concern  advertised 
in  small  weekly  papers.  We  regard 
this  as  a  misleading  plan.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  borrow  the  $40  needed  to  buy  the 
kit  (plus  postage)  which  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  local  stores  for  about  $2.00. 
There  is  no  statement  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  take  the  finished  articles 
from  those  who  purchase  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Each  party  must  find  his  or  her 
own  customers. 

I  booked  a  flight  to  Florida  through 
South  East  Airlines  Agency,  Inc.,  in 
1955.  At  the  last  moment,  I  had  to 
cancel  the  trip  because  of  illne.ss,  but 
the  concern  has  not  refunded  the  $77 
paid,  J-  M, 

New  Jersey 

The  complaint  was  given  to  an  at¬ 
torney,  then  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  settle¬ 
ment.  The  company  failed  to  issue 
refunds  and  the  C.A.B.  moved  to 
bring  a  cease  and  desist  order  re¬ 
straining  them  from  continuing  its 
“unlawful”  activities.  The  company 
went  out  of  business,  and  there  are 
no  assets  to  pay  outstanding  claims. 


I  have  lost  mighty  little  through 
mail  frauds  as  way  back  in  1920 
when  I  was  25  years  old  I  followed 
the  advice  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
I  answered  many  advertisements  and 
was  especially  interested  in  Canadian 
mining  propositions,  but  none  of 
them  have  landed  me.  I  still  get 
literature  and  many  telephone  calls 
but,  as  my  hearing  is  not  so  good, 
some  one  answers  for  me.  When  he 
hears  “long  distance  calling  Mr.  W.”, 
he  hangs  up.  I’m  sure  it’s  one  of 
those  “boiler  room  brokers.”  In  the 
last  issue  you  gave  a  summary  of 
your  accomplishments.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  I  have  lost  mighty  little  through 
mail  frauds.  c.  d.  w. 

New  Jersey 

Solomon  said:  “Wisdom  is  before 
him  that  hath  understanding”  and 
we  agree. 


I  ordered  an  outfit  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  teach  me  screen  printing.  I 
sent  $5.00  and  was  to  pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  $59.50  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  The  outfit  consisted  of  an 
instruction  book,  a  small  frame  of 
wood  about  eight  inches  square  and 
a  small  screen  print  attached  to 
same.  I  should  judge  the  outfit  might 
be  worth  $5.00,  but  not  $59.50.  Also, 
more  of  an  investment  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  things  shown  in 
the  advertisement.  I  retuimed  the  kit 
in  December  and  asked  for  a  refund. 
They  acknowledged  receiving  it  but 
I  have  not  yet  received  the  money. 

Massachusetts  f.  g.  c. 

F.  G.  C.  advised  that  the  refund 
was  finally  received  early  in  March. 
This  appeared  to  be  another  of  the 
widely  advertised  homework  plans 
that  looks  so  rosy  on  paper,  but  close 
examination  shows  that  it  is  too 
complicated  and  indefinite  to  help 
the  individual.  In  practically  all  of 
these  matters  an  initial  payment  is 
demanded.  Examine  them  carefully 
before  parting  with  your  money. 


This  is  an  opportune  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  Wood  Utilization 
Service  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This 
company  has  various  types  of  tim¬ 
ber,  logs,  ties,  poles  and  “small  di¬ 
mension”  for  sale,  also  certain  types 
of  machinery.  It  might  pay  those  in¬ 
terested  to  write  for  its  marketing 
bulletin.  Farmers  may  find  some  of 
the  things  they  need.  Also,  the  10th 
Annual  Hardwood  Lumber  Grading 
Short  course  will  be  held  in  Syracuse, 
April  14-18.  The  enrollment  is  limited 
so  that  those  who  are  interested 
should  write  to  Prof.  Russell  C. 
Deckert,  State  University  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  New  York. 


Would  you  know  if  Backers  Dis¬ 
count  and  Finance  Company  of  Clif¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  is  a  reliable  concern? 

Pennsylvania  a.  f. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  has  obtained  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  against  this  firm  and  its 
president  James  Sorce,  Jr.,  from  fur¬ 
ther  violations  of  the  registration  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  The  concei’n  had  offered 
“guaranteed  savings  certificates”  that 
were  in  fact  only  secured  by  the  good 
faith,  credit  and  resources  of  the  con¬ 
cei’n.  The  Commission  charged  that 
the  sale  of  these  certificates  were  not 
registered  as  required  by  law. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Guides  to  Lightning  Protection 


Again  this  year  as  in  past  years, 
history  will  repeat  an  established  pat¬ 
tern  in  which  lightning,  nature’s  most 
spectacular  phenomenon,  causes  37 
per  cent  of  all  farm  fires — not  to  men¬ 
tion  hundreds  of  deaths,  injuries  and 
other  types  of  property  losses  from 
lightning  in  rural  areas,  according 
to  recent  figures  prepared  by  the 
Lightning  Protection  Institute, 

Here  are  a  few  “lightning”  facts 
that  are  good  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Lightning  is  the  largest  cause  of 
fire  on  farms.  It  is  responsible  for  37 
per  cent  of  all  fires  in  rural  districts, 
igniting  more  barns,  silos  and  other 
farm  buildings  than  any  other  cause, 
and  ranking  second  in  causes  of  fires 
that  destroy  homes  over  the  country. 

2,  Lightning’s  death  toll — at  600 
annually,  far  greater  than  those  of 
floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes  and 
other  natural  forces — is  concentrated 
in  rural  areas.  So  are  the  more  than 
1,500  lightning  injuries  which  occur 
each  year, 

3.  Lightning  kills  countless  head 
of  livestock  each  year,  sometimes 
whole  herds  at  a  time, 

4,  “Secondary”  lightning  causes  a 
great  amount  of  dollar  damage  to 
electrical  appliances  and  equipment 
across  the  country. 

How  to  Avoid  Lightning  Losses 

A  large  share  of  these  losses  can  be 
avoided  by  proper  knowledge  of  con¬ 
trol  methods.  With  a  properly  in¬ 
stalled  and  grounded  lightning  rod 
system,  the  farm  home,  barns,  silos, 
and  other  farm  buildings  are  given 
virtually  complete  protection  from 
lightning-caused  fire  or  from  struc¬ 
tural  damage  by  a  “cold”  bolt. 

Here  is  the  Lightning  Protection 
Institute’s  “Master  Checklist”  for  all 
farm  lightning  protection  installa¬ 
tions,  All  questions  should  have 
“yes”  answers: 

1.  Are  air  terminals  (rods  or  points)  lo- 
cated  on  all  prominent  parts  of  every  major 
building? 

2.  If  air  terminals  are  less  than  30  inches 
tall,  are  they  spaced  within  20  feet  of  each 
other? 

3.  Do  air  terminals  extend  at  least  10 
inches  above  all  ridges,  chimneys,  dormers, 
ventilators^  or  other  roof  projections? 

4.  Are  the  air  terminals  connected  to  the 
conductor  cables  in  such  a  way  that  there 
are  two  paths  from  each  rod  to  the  ground? 


5.  Is  there  an  adequate  number  of  grounds 
for  each  building,  under  these  requirements: 

(a)  for  single-ridge  structures  with  no  ells 
or  trees  up  to  80  feet  in  length,  two  ground 
terminals;  (b)  similar  builidngs  from  80  to 
140  feet,  three  grounds;  (3)  similar  buildings 

grounds,  and  one 
additional  ground  terminal  for  each  60  feet 
of  ridge  beyond  200  feet;  (4)  an  additional 
ground  for  any  ell  or  tee  in  a  building;  and 
(e)  a  conductor  cable  coursed  over  and  per¬ 
haps  a  special  ground  for  large  dormers, 

6.  Do  grounds  extend  at  least  10  feet  into 
permanently  damp  soil,  or  are  there  auxili¬ 
ary  grounds  as  specified  by  the  manufacturer 
in  the  event  of  rock  formations  or  sand? 

7.  Are  ground  rods  of  copper  cable,  copper- 
clad  steel,  or  heavily  galvanized  steel  at 
least  %-inch  in  diameter? 

8.  Is  there  a  down  connector  at  the  point 
where  a  metallic  water  pipe  or  well  casing 
enters  the  building?  (This  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  and  often  neglected  when  running 
water  is  installed  after  lightning  protection.) 

9.  Are  metal  hay  carrier  tracks  connected 
to  the  lightning  protection  system?  (Again, 
in  the  case  of  existing  lightning  protection 
systems,  metal  hay  carrier  tracks  sometimes 
replace  wooden  ones,  and  the  owner  neglects 
to  have  the  new  tracks  inter-connected.  This, 
of  course,  invites  trouble,  for  hay  tracks 
follow  metal  water  pipes  as  targets  for 
lightning  strokes.) 

10.  Are  other  metal  bodies,  such  as  gut¬ 
ters,  downspouts,  door  tracks,  litter  carrier 
tracks,  vent  stacks,  ventilators,  electrical, 
radio,  and  telephone  grounds,  metal  clothes 
lines,  and  other  such  items  of  metal  inter¬ 
connected  in  the  lightining  protection  sys¬ 
tem? 

11.  Do  radio  and  TV  antennas,  phone  and 
electric  wires  have  properly  sized  lightning 
arresters? 

12.  Does  the  electrical  system  have  a  ca¬ 
pacitor  to  absorb  surges  brought  by  second¬ 
ary  lightning? 

Metal-clad  Farm  Structures 

Increased  building  and  usage  of 
metal-clad  or  roofed  structures  on 
farms  for  barns,  silos,  machine  shops, 
storage  facilities,  and  other  applica¬ 
tions,  point  up  the  danger  from  light¬ 
ning  to  this  type  of  structure.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  of  complete  lightning 
destruction  to  metal-clad  buildings  on 
farms  prove  that  simple  grounding  of 
a  metal-roofed  or  sided  building  does 
not  protect  the  building  from  light¬ 
ning  damage,  fire  or  loss. 

Authoritative  opinions  of  experts  in 
the  lightning  protection  and  metal 
sheet  producing  fields  bear  out  the 
fact  that  a  metal-clad  structure  should 
have  the  same  type  of  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  system  and  installation  as  ap¬ 
proved  for  buildings  without  metal 
roof  or  siding. 

Detailed  information  on  installing 
for  specific  types  of  farm  buildings, 
home,  barn,  outbuildings,  metal-clad 
structures,  poultry  houses,  is  avail¬ 
able  free  by  writing  to  Lightning 
Protection  Institute,  53  W.  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


Jb 


Here  is  how  a  barn,  silo,  adjoining 
and  nearby  buildings  are  protected 
against  lightning  damage  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  lightning  protection  installa¬ 
tion.  Metallic  bodies,  requiring  inter¬ 
connection  or  ground,  are  shown  by 
letters: 

(a)  water  pipe, 

(b)  door  track 

(c)  guy  wire  (connected  to  grounded 
track) . 

(d)  hay  track  carrier. 

(e)  metal  track. 

(f)  ventilator. 

(g)  eave  trough. 

(h)  wire  fence  attached  to  barn  (connected 
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or  grounded  independently). 

(k)  ventilator  exhaust  pipe  (connected  at 
top  and  bottom). 

(m)  stanchions  (connected  to  water  sys¬ 
tem). 

(n)  litter  track  (connected  to  dor  track 
grounded  at  far  end). 

(p)  barn  cleaner  (connected  to  water  pipe 
and  grounded). 

(q)  “I”  beam,  interconnected. 

(r)  milking  machine  line  (grounded  to 
water  pipe). 

(s)  electrical  system  ground  (inter¬ 
connected  with  lightning  rod  ground). 

(t)  nearby  building  protected. 

,  (u)  If  milk  house  is  extra  large  and  out¬ 
side  cone  of  protection,  an  additional  down¬ 
lead  is  required  on  the  barn  to  interconnect 
with  the  lightning  protection  system  on  large 
milk  house. 


'1  Building  Ihis  Spring 
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Roof  if  wifh 

SformpK)of! 


If  new  buildings  or  repair  work 
are  in  your  planning  for  Spring,  make 
sure  the  roofing  is  the  best  your  dol¬ 
lar  will  buy.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  your  best  roofing  buy  is  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing.  Here 
are  a  few. 

Stormproof  is  steel!  That  means 
it  has  enough  strength  to  allow  open 
slat  or  purlin-type  construction,  elim¬ 
inating  the  expense  of  sheathing.  It’s 
strong  enough,  too,  to  stay  put  in 
high  winds,  and  hold  up  under  snow 
loads.  The  rich  coating  of  zinc  protects 
it  for  many  years  against  corrosion. 

Stormproof  locks  out  seepage 
and  weather  thanks  to  the  special  side- 
and  end-lap  features  shown  in  the 
sketches.  The  individual  sheets  are 
large  enough  to  keep  the  job  moving 
along  fast,  yet  are  easy  and  con¬ 
venient  to  handle. 

In  addition  to  these  long-range 
cost  advantages,  Bethlehem  Storm¬ 
proof  roofing  sheets  carry  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price  tag.  Your  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  estimate  on  the  job  you 
have  in  mind,  and  can  give  you  tips 
on  how  to  install  Stormproof  galvan¬ 
ized  steel  roofing. 


DRAINS  •  Double  drains  carry 
off  any  moisture  siphoning'^ 
through  the  side-lap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface.  No 
need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 


DRY  LAP •  The  three  cross¬ 


corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit  with 
the  sheet  beneath,  eliminate 
buckling  of  the  steel. 


slight  pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the 
roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Sro/tafP)ioor 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  ROOFING 


BETHLEHEM, 
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My  Husband’s  Idea  of  a  Good  Time 

SLEEPING  ALL  DAT  SUNDAY ! 


WHAT  can  -you  do  when  your  husband  acts  like 
an  old  man  . . .  when  he  doesn't  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  better  than  sleeping  all  day  Sunday,  and  is 
always  'too  tired'  to  have  fun— go  visiting,  to  a  movie, 
dancing?  What's  the  answer  for  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  strength  and  vigor  while  still  young? 

Those  questions  used  to  worry  me  all  the  time. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  my  husband  had  been 
robbed  of  his  energy  and  vitality,  and  I  just  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Then  I  saw  a  Vitasafe  ad  in  the 
newspaper.  It  told  how  many  men  —  and  women  — 
feel  worn  out,  nervous  and  irritable  due  to  a  common, 
but  easily  corrected,  deficiency  of  vitamins,  minerals 
and  lipotropic  factors  in  their  diets. 

Thousands  of  people  had  regained  their  pep  and 
vigor  through  the  help  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  could  help  my  husband,  too.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  sending  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  was  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did. 
They  made  my  husband  a  new  man  —  as  happy  and 
energetic  as  when  we  were  first  married. 


lACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  CONTAINS 

Choline 

'Niacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Bitartrate 

31.4  mg. 

Calcium 

inositol 

15  nig. 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

dl. Methionine 

10  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Glutamic  Acid 

50  mg. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Calcium 

75  mg. 

Complex 

5  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

Iron 

30  mg. 

12.500  USP  Units 

Cobalt 

0.04  mg. 

Vitamin  D 

Capper 

0.45  mg. 

1.000  USP  Units 

Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  B, 

5  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Vitamin  B2 

2.5  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Vitamin  B, 

0.5  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bu 

2  meg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

We  invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 

with  any  other  vitamin 

and  mineral  preparation. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TUO/^i^ 


!:  VITASAFE  CORP.  533:» 

j:  43  Wes»  61sl  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y.  M 

i;;  Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the  ij 
i;  Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  l! 

1°  Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

8’  D  Man’s  Formula  [T]  Woman’s  Formula  •! 

Uu  *  * 


I  ENCLOSE  25  (  PEH  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postago.  ,*1 
• ,  .| 
i  *  Noma. ...M......  *  I 


i; 

li 


Addrtu . . . . 

;l 

City . . . Zone . Slate .  *1 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage  H 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person.  .| 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Onl, 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.)  'i 


If  you  want  to  help  your  husband  start  acting  like 
a  bridegroom  again,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a 
30-day  trial  supply  of  proven  Vitasafe  High-Potency 
Capsules,  and  watch  the  results.  Read  this  amazing 
no-risk  offer,  and  act  at  once! 


just  to  kelp  cover 
shipping  expenses  of  tht^ 

FREE  30  days  supply 


HIGH  POTENCY 
CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  VITAMINS  and  MINERALS 

Safe  nutritional  formula  containing  27 
proven  ingredients :  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline, 
Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid, 

11  Vitamins  (including  blood-building  B-12 
and  Folic  Acid)  plus  11  Minerals. 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan ...  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
healthier,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days’  trial!  Just  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D  . . .  five  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-1  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  for  the  other  four  important  vitamins! 
Each  capsule  contains  the  amazing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one 
of  the  most  remarkably  potent  nutrients  science  has  yet 
discovered  —  a  vitamin  that  actually  helps  strengthen 
your  blood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural  substance  derived  from 
wheat  gluten  and  thought  by  many  doctors  to  help 
nourish  the  blood  cells  for  more  power  of  concentration 
and  increased  mental  alertness,  is  also  included  in  Vita¬ 
safe  Capsules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula, 
each  capsule  now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of 
Citrus  Bioflavoniod  —  the  anti-cold  factor  that  has  been 
so  widely  acclaimed.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any  price! 

WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 
As  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  fof  proper  health  . . .  but  some  people  actually 


need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Research  Council.  If  you  tire 
easily  . . .  if  you  work  under  pressure,  or  if  you’re  over 
40  or  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  worry  and  other 
strains  .  . .  then  you  may  be  one  of  the  people  who  needs 
this  extra  supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case,  VITASAFE 
C.F.  CAPSULES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered 
-  because  they  contain  the  most  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  food  supplement  formula  for  people  in  this 
category! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each 
vitamin  manufacturer  and  requires  the  exact  quantRy 
of  each  vitarriin  and  mineral  to  be  clearly  stated  on  the 
label.  This  means  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  manufacture  are  carefully 
controlled  for  your  protection!  When  you  use  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  label  states  . . .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneficial  effects  have  been  proven  time  and  again! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
THY  A  30-day  supply  -  FREfif 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  valuable  VITA¬ 
SAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  ...  so  many  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial . . .  that  w© 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too,  may  experience 
the  same  feeling  of  health  and  well-being  after  a  similarj 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don't 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month’s  supply  of 
similar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  were  available  at  retail, 
would  Ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan 
that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory-fresh 
vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
Capsules  for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
simply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  comes  with  your 
free  supply  .and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it  s 
up  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  will 
see  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  on 
time  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low,  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  (a  saving  of  45%).  Mad 
coupon  now! 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 

Many  women  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  is 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  attention. 
Just  have  her  check  the  "Womans  Formula"  box 
in  the  coupon. 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  61si  Street,  New  York  23,  N,  Y, 

IN  CANADA  i  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario.  0 1 958  Cpry.^ 
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Alfolfo  Is  Green  Gold 
Control  Those  Garden  Pests! 
Rear  the  Pullets  indoors? 
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Sprays  and  Dusts  for  Control  of  Cottle  Insects  16 
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Firestone  Dealer  Ben  De  Young  (left)  offers  tire  suggestions  to  Mr.  Smith. 


"I  D(PEC[  BEnER  SERVICE 
FROM  FIRESTONES 
...AND  I GEF  ITr 


5ay5  Alex  C.  Smith,  farmer  and  trucker, 

Akron,  Hew  York 


Alex  Smith  combines  cattle  farming  on  his  560- 
acre  spread  with  an  outside  project  of  contract- 
hauling  local  Erie  County  gypsum.  He  uses  a  lot 
of  rolling  stock  on  these  two  operations,  and 
plenty  of  Firestone  tires. 

“That’s  because  I  expect  better  service  from  Fire¬ 
stones  and  I  get  it!”  Alex  says.  “Firestone  tractor 
tires  hold  up  longer  than  any  brand  I’ve  ever  used. 
The  Super  All  Tractions  on  my  pickup  get  me  in 
and  out  of  feed  lots  in  the  worst  snow  and  mud. 
All  the  Firestones  give  me  the  same  kind  of  per- 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FARMS 
for  trucks 

for  passenger  cars 

J  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 


formance,  and  that’s  why  there  are  over  250  of 
them  on  my  equipment  right  now.” 

Alex  likes  the  service  his  Akron  Firestone  Dealer, 
Ben  De  Young,  gives  him,  too.  “I  depend  on  Ben 
for  good  tire  service  and  get  it.  It’s  that  simple.” 

You’ll  find  the  Firestone  combination  of  farm  and 
truck  tire  performance  is  as  dependable  as  Alex 
Smith  claims.  Visit  your  local  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Store  and  ask  about  the  Firestone  Free  Loaner 
Service  that  lends  you  new  Firestones  while  your 
old  ones  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evening. 
Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


The  Nemctode  Nuisance 

Many  crops  suffer  from  soil-borne 
nematodes,  and  the  infection  lowers 
both  their  quality  and  their  yield.  But 
it  is  costly  to  get  rid  of  the  pests;  to 
broadcast  nematocides  usually  costs 
about  $30  per  acre  and  to  put  them 
in  the  row  $10.  For  high  value  crops 
like  potatoes,  tomatoes,  melons,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  beans  and  strawberries, 
however,  the  cost  may  be  well  worth 
it.  Nematodes  are  extremely  small 
worms. 

Nematocides  come  in  both  liquid 
and  granular  form;  they  are  soil  fumi¬ 
gants.  The  liquid  is  injected  six  to 
eight  inches  into  the  soil,  where  it 
vaporizes  and  penetrates  pore  paces 
to  kill  the  nematodes.  Granular  nema¬ 
tocides  are  the  liquids  absorbed  onto 
inert  carriers  like  vermiculite  and 
attaclay.  They  may  be  mixed  with 
fertilizer  and  applied  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  they  are  applied 
at  the  time  the  crop  is  seeded.  The 
granular  materials  are  placed  deeply 
into  the  soil,  too.  The  chemicals  can 
cause  severe  burns  if  they  contact  the 
skin,  and  their  fumes  are  irritating 
when  inhaled.  But  proper  precautions 
dispense  with  any  danger. 

Control  of  nematodes  is  possible 
through  crop  rotation  in  some  fields 
where  chemical  control  may  be  too 
costly.  Most  land  is  infested  with 
more  than  one  kind  of  nem.atode, 
however,  and  crop  resistance  is  gen¬ 
erally  effective  against  only  one. 
Thus  the  soybeans,  oats  and  sweet 
potatoes  which  have  resistance  to 
one  root-knot  nematode  may  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  attack  by  another. 

Dog  vs.  Deer-and 
Gunfire 

The  fine  dog  I  had  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  now  no  more.  The  game 
wardens  slew  him  for  chasing  deer. 
He  had  never  done  this  before.  But 
because  of  unusually  deep  snow  a 
deer  came  to  within  70  feet  of  the 
house.  Other  dogs  were  after  it  and 
in  the  excitement  my  dog  joined 
them.  Soon  he  was  killed  by  gunfire. 

He  never  had  molested  deer.  He 
was  in  nights  and  was  always  with 
me  days.  He  was  always  friendly. 
Why  wouldn’t  the  authorities  notify 
citizens  to  keep  their  dogs  in  if  deer 
are  so  much  more  important?  But  ask 
the  farmer  who  has  garden,  orchard 
and  new  seeding  ruined — ask  him 
about  these  sacred  deer! 

There  was  no  justice  in  this  act  by 
the  game  officials.  Had  my  dog  been 
an  habitual  offender  it  might  have 
been  another  thing.  Must  good  judg¬ 
ment  disappear  along  with  justice? 
I  fought  in  two  wars  and  wonder 


sometimes  just  what  for.  o.  b. 


Books  on  Fruif  Growing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick .  7.50 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  7.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Hewlett .  6.90 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . 6-50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 
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EGGS- 

and  MILK"— 
by  the  Million 

8y  CLEORAL  LOVELL 


Meet  W.  T.  Synith,  II, 
proprietor  of  Smithome 
Farms  in  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Lots  of  milk,  meat  and  eggs  come  out  of  the  Syyiithome  Farynstead.  Average 
inventory  is  150  head  of  Holstein  dairy  cattle  ayid  16.000  Leghorn  layers. 


VER  three  and  one-half  million 
eggs  are  produced  each  year 
on  Smithome  Farms  in  Big 
Flats,  New  York  —  between 
Elmira  and  Corning  on  Route 
17E.  The  owner,  William  T. 
Smith  II,  is  the  fourth  gener¬ 
ation  of  Smiths  to  live  in  the  original  homestead 
and  farm  the  1,000  acres  that  comprise 
Smithome  Farms. 

In  addition  to  a  very  successful  poultry 
business,  there  are  about  150  head  of  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cattle  producing  over  one  and 
one-quarter-million  pounds  of  milk  yearly.  And 
in  1950,  Bill,  as  all  his  friends  and  neighbors 
call  him,  bought  a  restaurant  just  east  of  the 
farm.  Until  last  Spring,”  Bill  operated  a  hatch¬ 
ery  where  about  150,000  baby  chicks  were 
hatched  each  season  in  all-electric  incubators. 
However,  this  part  of  the  business  has  been 
sold  and  day-old  chicks  are  now  bought  from 
a  hatchery  in  a  nearby  town. 

Only  White  Leghorns — about  16,000  a  year 
—  are  raised  on  Smithome  Farms,  in  four 
flocks.  Hens  are  kept  between  14-16  months 
after  they  begin  to  lay.  Then  they  are  sold  for 
meat  and  replaced  by  fresh  layers.  The  ones 
that  are  not  sold  through  the  restaurant  are 
sold  live  and  picked  up  by  the  buyer. 

An  Efficient  Poultry  Operation 

Bill’s  father  built  two-story  poultry  houses. 
These  buildings  are  still  being  used,  but  there 
has  been  additional  building,  plus  moderniza¬ 
tion.  One  brooder  house  is  a  large  converted 
barn,  covered  with  gray  asphalt  shingles.  Each 
of  four  floors  easily  accommodates  1,000 
chicks  until  they  are  four  months  old.  A  coal- 
fed  hot  water  boiler  in  the  basement  furnishes 
heat  that  is  zoned  so  that  each  floor  may  be 
kept  at  any  desired  temperature.  Each  floor  is 
equipped  with  a  fan  that  is  thermostatically 


controlled.  There  is  plenty  of  window  space, 
and  floors  are  covered  with  sugar  cane  litter. 
The  net  result  is  a  warm,  dry,  healthful  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Chicks  are  kept  disease-free  by  water  vac¬ 
cination  when  they  are  small.  Later,  at  two- 
or  three-month  intervals,  they  are  dusted  to 
keep  their  immunity  level  high.  Of  course, 
every  bird  is  tested  for  pullorum  and  leg- 
banded  by  the  state  veterinarian.  Seldom  are 
more  than  20  birds  lost  out  of  each  4,000 
started. 

The  only  feed  raised  for  poultry  on  the  farm 
is  8,000-10,000  bushels  of  corn,  fed  as  scratch  to 
growing  birds;  all  other  feed  is  bought.  De¬ 
livery  trucks  blow  the  mash  to  the  flooi 
above  the  one  where  it  will  be  fed.  Thence 
it  drops  down  a  chute  to  the  floor  below'  to 
be  fed  automatically.  Time  clocks  are  set  to 
start  electric  motors;  the  motors  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  chains  in  the  bottoms  of  the  feeders, 
carrying  mash  along  to  fill  the  120  feet  of 
feeders  on  each  brooder  house  floor. 

Bulk  Feeders  and  Automatic  Waterers 

Waterers  are  filled  automatically,  too,  by 
the  usual  float  ball  arrangement.  Besides  well 
water,  there  are  two  farm  ponds  to  provide 
plenty  of  water  at  all  times.  Bill  is  especially 
proud  of  the  drainage  system  in  his  buildings. 
There  is  never  any  wet  litter  from  waterers 
that  m.ay  become  clogged  or  from  cleaning 
them,  for  drain  tiles  laid  in  the  floors  carry 
away  any  overflow.  Elevators  in  the  four-story 
buildings  facilitate  handling  birds  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

When  the  chickens  are  about  four  months 
old,  they  are  moved  to  one  of  the  layer  build¬ 
ings.  The  newest  of  these  is  two  years  old.  four 
stories  high,  and  48x156  feet  in  size.  Here 
each  floor  has  600  feet  of  automatic  feeders, 
plenty  of  water,  and  adequate  nesting  facili¬ 


ties.  Time  clocks  assure  the  birds  a  minimum 
of  14  hours  of  light  daily.  In  addition  to  mash, 
calcite  crystals  are  kept  before  the  flock  con¬ 
stantly,  and  pellets  are  fed  in  the  litter  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  pounds  per  one  hundred 
birds. 

Eggs  are  gathered  in  the  usual  wire  baskets 
three  times  daily.  The  ones  to  be  sold  for  con¬ 
sumption  are  first  washed,  the  baskets  being 
lowered  into  a  washer  where  water,  plus  de¬ 
tergent  is  kept  at  the  proper  temperature. 
Compressed  air  agitates  the  water  until  all 
the  eggs  are  clean.  From  here  they  go  to  the 
electric  grader.  With  two  people  at  the  grader, 
one  putting  eggs  on  and  one  packing,  seven 
cases  —  2,520  eggs  —  per  hour  cna  be  handled. 
Fresh  eggs  are  sold  at  Smithome  Farms 
Kitchen,  through  local  outlets,  and  shipped  to 
New'  York  City. 

First,  a  Restaurant;  Then  a  Dairy  Products 

Store 

In  1950  Bill  invested  in  a  new  enterprise  — 
a  restaurant  just  to  the  east  of  Smithome 
Farms.  It  is  conveniently  located  across  from 
the  Elmira  Drive-In  Theatre  on  Route  17E  near 
-the  junction  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Harris 
Hill,  the  Gliding  Capitol  of  America.  Christened 
Smithome  Farms  Kitchen,  the  speciality  on  the 
menu  is  chicken  in  the  basket.  The  restaurant 
is  recommended  by  Duncan  Hines. 

At  first,  fresh  eggs  and  dairy  products  were 
sold  at  a  counter  in  the  restaurant.  Business, 
however,  soon  ruled  that  the  existing  build¬ 
ing  was  too  small,  and  space  was  doubled.  The 
newer  section  is  a  dairy  store  where  over  400 
quarts  of  milk  produced  on  Smithome  Farms 
are  sold  daily,  plus  eggs,  cottage  cheese  and 
other  items.  In  the  freezer  are  poultry  and 
ice  cream,  which  one  can  watch  being  made 
in  the  ice  cream  machine  behind  the 
counter. 

Of  the  150  registered  Holsteins  on  Smithome 
Farms,  the  milkers  are  divided  into  two  herds. 
About  35  head  are  kept  in  the  barn  nearest 
Bill’s  home;  another  35  are  housed  in  a  second 
large  barn  near  the  new  poultry  house,  between 
the  two  farm  ponds.  Milking  machines  and 
automatic  barn  cleaners  are  used  throughout. 
The  herd  has  been  bred  artificially  for  over 
15  years. 

All  the  corn  and  hay  used  for  feed  are  raised 
right  here  in  the  valley.  Five  tile  silos  are  filled 
each  Fall  with  about  600  tons  of  corn  silage. 
During  the  growing  season,  alfalfa  and  orchard 
grass  is  chopped  directly  into  wagons  that  are 
drawn  into  the  feedlots. 

Some  400  quarts  of  the  milk  are  bottled 
daily  with  Smithome  Farms  caps  and  sold  at 
The  Kitchen.  The  rest  is  bottled  and  sold  to 
a  dealer  in  Elmira. 

Bill  belongs  to  Farm  Bureau.  Rotary, 
NEPPCO  ( Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’ 
Council),  and  recently  was  appointed  to  the 
Chemung  County  Planning  Board  to  help 
work  out  the  problems  of  zoning,  sewage  and 
other  weighty  matters  for  the  several  town¬ 
ships.  He  is  also  a  committeeman  on  the  G.L.F. 
Bill,  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  their  five  children 
are  respected  citizens  of  the  community. 
Truly,  Big  Flats,  New  York,  is  proud  of 
Smithome  Fafms,  an  excellent  example  of 
successful  modern  farming. 


SMITHOME  FARMS 

off'ginof  Icnown  os  Smilhome,  lios 

baan  owned  ond  farmed  by  four  successive  gener* 
olions  of  Smiths.  The  oim  of  eoch  genarotioe  hos 
bean  to  improve  ond  enforga  the  form,  until  i>  is 
flow  lOOO  acres  m  the  historical  ond  beouliful 
Chemung  Volley  ot  Big  Flats. 

Four  forms  hove  been  combined  to  mofie  one  of 
•he  largest  ond  best  equipped  farming  operations 
in  the  Southern  Tier  Modern  equipment  ranges 
from  o  self  propeller  combine  to  outomotic  poultry 
feeders. 

The  form  supports  obout  150  head  of  Registered 
Holstein  -  Friesian  cotlle,  which  produce  neorly 
h250.000  pounds  of  milic  yeorly. 

Fifteen  ihousond  hens  toy  over  3,000,000  eggs 
o  yeof.  These  eggs  ore  sold  in  New  Yorlc  City, 
Hmiro,  Of  through  (he  Kitchen.  During  the  winter 
end  spring  months  mony  eggs  go  into  the  modern 
oil -electric  incubotors  to  produce  obout  150,000 
baby  chicks  eoch  season. 

So.  whether  you  buy  milk,  eggs  or  poultry,  or  eat 
ot  the  Kitchen,  you  moy  be  assured  of  "form 
freshness" 


RECOMMENDED  BY 


fARM  ROUITRY  RAN.GE 
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SMITHOME  FARMS  KITCHEN 


There  are  three  going  faryyi  enterprises  at  Syyiithome  Faryyis  —  production,  marketing  and 

sumption.  This  place  lyiat  tells  the  story  m  a  nutshell. 
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For  northeast  livestock  farms 

Alfalfa  Is  Green  Gold 

Highest  yielding^  most  nutritious.*. needs  five  elements... 
soil  not  so  important  now. ..new  varieties...  times 
to  seed^  times  to  harvest... control  of  alfalfa  pests. 


By  B.  A. 

HERE  are  several  reasons  for  the 
acreage  of  alfalfa  in  several 
northeastern  states  now  being 
twice  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 
Alfalfa  grows  well  in  dry 
weather;  last  Summer  on  many 
farms  it  was  the  only  green 
crop.  It  is  high  yielding,  too.  On  plots  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  Storrs,  alfalfa  yields  three  times  as  much 
second  cutting  hay  as  grass  does.  It  is  without 
equal  for  top  yields  of  nutritious  forage.  The 
writer  ranks  the  long  life  of  alfalfa  as  an  asset, 
too.  The  new  winter-hardy  varieties  resistant 
to  fusarium  wilt  can  last  rhany  years.  With 
them,  the  expense  of  preparing  a  seedbed,  pur¬ 
chasing  seed  and  performing  the  planting 
operation  every  two  or  three  years  is  saved. 
Even  more  important  than  this  may  be  the 
prevention  of  soil  erosion  that  results  from 
frequent  tear-up  of  sloping  fields.  Five-,  and 
more,  year  alfalfa  stands  usually  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  corn  after  corn  more  frequently 
in  the  rotation,  it  is  true.  But  this  is  all  right— 
it  really  can  be  an  advantage — so  long  as  ade¬ 
quate  fertilizer  and  cover  crops  are  employed. 

Modern  Alfalfas  Are  Adapted  to  Many  Soils 

Alfalfa  does  prefer  well-drained  soils,  but, 
by  including  some  grass,  chances  of  losing  it 
by  frost  heaving  are  greatly  reduced.  Timely 
cutting  of  the  crop  decreases  these  losses,  too. 
Modern  varieties  can  actually  be  grown  on 
many  fields  formerly  believed  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  alfalfa.  On  thousands  of  northeast 
acres  now  growing  grass,  alfalfa  would  thrive. 
A  good  guide  to  a  soil’s  physical  suitability  is 
this:  will  it  grow  thrifty  corn  in  wet  seasons? 
If  it  will,  then  alfalfa  should  also  thrive. 

The  chemical  status  of  the  soil  is  important 
for  alfalfa.  In  the  Northeast,  these  five  elements 
should  be  liberally  supplied :  calcium,  magnesi¬ 
um,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  boron.  Calcium 
will  be  ample  when  the  soil  is  limed  sufficiently 
to  bring  its  pH  to  6.5  and  above.  For  unlimed 
land,  this  usually  means  from  three  to  five  tons 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre.  To  supply  mag¬ 
nesium  along  with  the  calcium,  use  dolomitic 
limestone.  After  a  heavy  initial  liming,  no  more 
is  usually  necessary  until  the  field  is  reseeded. 
But  if  the  stand  has  been  in  for  five  or  six 
years,  another  ton  and  a  half  or  two  of  lime¬ 
stone  ought  to  be  put  on  to  replace  that  re¬ 
moved  by  the  crops  or  leached  to  lower  soil 
levels.  Because  lime  moves  slowly  downward 
in  soils  and  because  subsoils  are  usually  less 
acid  than  topsoils,  it  is  not  necessary— or  de¬ 
sirable — to  plow  lime  under  or  to  mix  it  other¬ 
wise  into  the  subsoil.  Disking  it  into  the  soil 
after  plowing  is  generally  the  best  procedure. 

Phosphorus  Is  Best  Banded 

Because  phosphorus  is  the  plant  nutrient 
most  deficient  in  neglected  soils  of  the  North¬ 
east,  it  is  important  to  supply  superphosphate 
liberally  on  areas  which  have  not  been  fertil¬ 
ized  for  a  long  time.  Even  on  recently  fertilized 
land,  additional  phosphorus  is  essential  to  the 
successful  start  of  a  new  alfalfa  seeding.  Gener¬ 
ally  it  is  most  effective  to  band  it  about  an  inch 
beneath  the  seed.  In  experiments  at  the  Storrs 
Station,  banding  has  doubled  the  first  two 
months’  growth  of  alfalfa.  Yields  were  not  de¬ 
creased  when  all  of  the  superphosphate  was 
banded  and  no  more  added  during  the  life  of 
the  stand.  Banded,  400  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  are  usually  adequate;  800 
pounds  may  be  needed  if  broadcast  and  disked 
in. 


BROWN 

Potassium  is  the  element  most  instrumental 
to  increasing  alfalfa’s  yield  and  span  of  life. 
Large  amounts  before  seeding  and  then  no 
more  for  several  years,  however,  does  not  work 
for  potash.  Large  initial  amounts  are  absorbed 
at  unnecessarily  high  rates  in  what  is  called 
luxury  consumption.  Add  moderate  amounts 
before  seeding  and  repeat  them  at  least  once  a 
year  throughout  the  life  of  the  stand.  Even 
greater  efficiency  is  obtained  by  applying  pot¬ 
ash  in  fractional  amounts  after  each  cutting. 
This  results  in  a  quite  uniform  content  of  po¬ 
tassium  in  the  alfalfa,  in  greater  longevity  and 
also  in  smaller  losses  from  leaching.  In 
Connecticut,  it  has  been  found  best  to  add 
about  180  pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre  per 
year.  This  requires  300  pounds  of  60-per-cent 
muriate  of  potash  or  600  pounds  of  0-15-30  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Stable  manure  is  a  good  source  of  pot¬ 
ash,  too;  a  ton  usually  contains  about  10  pounds. 

Alfalfa  Needs  Boron 

Boron  is  commonly  supplied  as  borax,  con¬ 
taining  11  per  cent;  its  use  on  alfalfa  is  good 
insurance.  Dry  weather  makes  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  the  symptoms  of  boron  shortage.  Alfalfa’s 
top  leaves  turn  creamy  yellow  or  reddish,  its 
buds  fail  to  blossom  and  the  plants  are  short 
and  squatty.  From  20  to  40  pounds  of  borax  are 
usually  sufficient  for  several  years.  If  smaller 
amounts  are  supplied  before  seeding,  five  to 
10  pounds  per  acre  should  be  included  in 
annual  fertilizer  applications. 

The  leading  wilt-resistant  varieties  of  alfalfa 
for  the  Northeast  are  Vernal,  Ranger  and 


These  soils  each  had  the  equivalent  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  triple  superphosphate,  hut  that  for 
the  right  was  banded  below  the  alfalfa  seed. 


Buffalo,  in  that  order  of  winter-hardiness. 
South  of  New  York  State,  Buffalo  is  winter- 
hardy  enough,  but  in  northern  New  York  and 
New  England  it  may  winter-kill.  Although  not 
nearly  as  wilt-resistant  as  these  three,  very 
vigorous  and  hardy  are  DuPuits,  Atlantic  and 
Narragansett;  farther  south,  Williamsburg  has 
been  found  quite  satisfactory.  During  the  de¬ 
cade  that  DuPuits  has  been  tested  at  Storrs, 
it  has  made  the  highest  yielding  first-  and 
second-year  stands.  Its  vigor  enables  it  to  grow 
under  unfavorable  conditions;  drouth  and  flood 
seem  not  to  stay  it  much.  However,  DuPuits — 
also  Narragansett  and  Atlantic — are  not  very 
resistant  to  wilt.  Their  stands  usually  thin 
seriously  by  the  third  year.  In  recent  trials, 
moreover,  DuPuits  has  not  yielded  as  well  as 
wilt-resistant  Vernal,  Ranger  and  Buffalo  after 
the  first  harvest  year.  Over  a  five-year  period, 
the  wilt-resistant  varieties  have  yielded  appre¬ 
ciably  higher  than  susceptible  ones. 

Seed  Mixtures  Should  Be  Mostly  Alfalfa 

Only  timothy  and  bromegrass  are  suitable 
grasses  for  seeding  with  alfalfa.  If  and  when 
good,  late-maturing  orchardgrass  becomes 
available,  possibly  it  will  be  satisfactory,  too. 
“S-37”  may  actually  be  late  enough  to  justify 
seeding  with  alfalfa  now.  Bromegrass,  it  is  true, 
does  have  some  unfavorable  characteristics. 
Its  large,  light  seed  is  usually  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  mix  directly  with  alfalfa  seeds.  It 
has  to  be  applied  separately  through  the  small- 
grain  or  fertilizer  hopper  of  a  seed  drill.  It  may 
fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  stand,  too,  and 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


The  Effect  of  Lime  on  Alfalfa 

The  three-year-old  stand  of  alfalfa  on  the  left  had  no  limestone  applied  at  seeding.  The  one  on  the 
right  had  two  tons  per  acre.  Each  planted  on  similar  soil  with  a  pH  of  6.0,  the  limed  one  now  has 

almost  twice  as  many  alfalfa  plants  as  the  unlimed. 


The  Effect  of  Phosphorus — and  Banding — on  Alfalfa 
In  these  pots  of  soil  all  liberally  limed  and  supp  lied  with  potash,  the  original  content  of  phosphorus 
was  “medium.”  No  phosphorus  was  added  to  the  one  at  left,  200  pounds  of  triple  superphosphate 
were  banded  to  the  center,  and  400  pounds  were  banded  to  the  right.  The  six-week  alfalfa  plants 

well  reveal  the  difference. 
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Already  tops  in  capacity,  just  see  what  they  give  you  now  I 


the  row  crop  header  cuts,  shells,  shreds. 

Cuts  your  stalks  just  above  the  ground . . .  sweeps 
them  butts-first  directly  into  the  cylinder.  Ears 
are  shelled  in  the  combine  (none  shelled  out  in  the 
field) .  Cobs  are  broken  up . . .  stalks  thoroughly 
shredded . . .  then  spread  as  a  mulch  that  plows 
uuder  with  ease.  Excellent  for  grain  sorghums,  too! 


It  isn’t  news  that  Oliver  self-propelleds 
have  just  about  the  biggest  separating  and 
cleaning  capacity  of  any  combines  you  can 
own.  They  had  that  even  before. 

What  is  news  is  the  host  of  new  features 
for  ’SS — improvements  that  boost  your 


prefer  the  PULL-TYPE?  Then  ask  your  dealer 
about  this  Model  18 — PTO  or  engine  power.  Full 
7-foot  header.  Semi- revolving  reel.  Auger  plat¬ 
form  (no  drapers  to  mess  with).  The  extra  long 
straw  rack,  plus  Oliver’s  famed  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun,”  means  clean  separating  for  sure! 


The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


power,  increase  your  speed,  push  capacity 
higher  still.  On  the  new  Model  40,  for 
example: 

•  ENGINES.  Boosted  to  70  h.p.  Your  choice  of 
gasoline  or  diesel. 

•  TRANSMISSION.  Hydraulic  variable  drive 
gives  you  smooth,  infinite  speed  control — ■ 
in  any  of  six  forward  speeds.  No  more 
shifting  down. 

•  GRAIN  TANK.  Up  to  a  whopping  57  bushels! 

•  IMPROVED  ROW  CROP  HEADER  (see 
photo).  Oliver  makes  your  combine  truly 
an  all-crop  harvester. 

For  all  its  new  features — and  its  colorful 
new  look — the  ’58  self-propelleds  retain  all 
the  good  things  you’ve  come  to  expect  with 
an  Oliver.  Ground-hugging  stability. 
Straight-to-the-cylinder  feed.  Choice  of 
headers:  10, 12  or  14  feet.  But  now,  with  so 
much  more,  Oliver  is  the  one  to  see — for 
sure!  See  your  Oliver  Dealer. 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY'^ 


Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


May  3, 1958 
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RAWBER 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  P'Hts  a  year! 


Thousari'dsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry  r 
NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE  ” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big.  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plonts 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size  — the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JSfern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Bark  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

Q  50  for  $3.25  Nome - — . — - 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address - 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


City_ 


.State- 


Trademark 


M  A  Year-PLANT  NOW. 


sterns'PUIM  S 


CATALOG  ON  1 

REQUEST 

—  ALL 

PRIG 

ES  PR 

EPAID 

12 

.  25 

50 

100 

1000 

ASPARAGUS  — 

1  yr.  — 

$1.30 

$2.00 

$3.25 

$17.00 

2  yr.  — 

1.75 

2.75 

3.85 

20.00 

3  yr.  — 

2.00 

3.25 

5.00 

25.00 

RHUBARB  —  1 

yr.  $1.75 

$3.25 

$5.50 

$9.50 

— 

2 

yr.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

16.00 

— 

3 

yr.  4.25 

7.50 

12.50 

20.00 

— 

HORSERADISH 

.75 

1.40 

1.95 

3.50 

22.00 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

P.O.  SEWELL,  N.  J.  LOCATION  BARNSBORO,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 

TOMATO  •  PEPPER  •  CABBAGE 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full- 
beanng  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue- 
price  list. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  — 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
DEPT.  2,  TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

BMsht-resistant  sweet  Chestnut,  hardy  English  walnut, 
thin  shelled  Black  Walnut,  Filberts.  Lot  cf  other 
Crop  Trees.  Write  for  Catalog. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  "R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


-  FREE  - 

Vegetable  Plant  Catalogue  With  Bargain  Offers. 
Have  earlier  crops  with  our  strong  field-grown  Cabbage, 
Onion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Tomato, 
Eggplant,  Pepper,  and  Potato  Plants. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY, 

P.O.  BOX  684,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  dug 
from  our  muck  farm:  Premier,  Catskill,  Robinson, 
Sparkle,  Fairfax.  Grown  from  virus  free  stock.  Em¬ 
pire,  Pocahontas  of  regular  stock  $3.00  per  hundred 
post  paid.  Everbearing  Streamliner  and  Superfection 
$4.75  per  hundred  post  paid.  Write  for  quantity  prices. 
BBAMAN  BROS.,  PENFIELD,  NEW  YORK 


Tomato  Plants  • 

•  Cabbage  Plants 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Tomato 
Plants.  Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of 
nematode  and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant 
the  best  this  year  —  use  plants  form  our 
Premium  CERTIFIED  seed. 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 
TOP  QUALITY  —  READY  NOW 
TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO  READY  MAY  20 
QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices 

J.  P.COUNCILL  COMPANY 

LOGAN  23546  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

"Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers" 


FRUIT  GROWERS! 

We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES.  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  spring’s  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R.  Fairport,  N.Y. 


-  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

Blue  Spruce  &  Scotch  Pine  I-  2-in.  $2.50  per  100; 
$20  per  1000.  Blue  Spruce  3-yr.  3-  5-in.  $5.00  per  100. 
Black  Hill  Spruce  &  Douglas  Fir  3-yr.  3-  4-in. 
$4.00  per  100.  Austrian  Pine.  Norway  &  White  Spruce 
2-yr.  2-  4.in.  $3.00  per  100  PREPAID. 

UNADILLA  NURSERY,  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 


DURHAM  Heavy  Bearing  RED  RASPBERRY  Plants. 
Also  LATHAM  and  TAYLOR  $8.00-100;  SUPER¬ 
FECTION  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $4.60-100. 
PREMIER,  ROBINSON  $3.25-100.  Virus  free  stock. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


STRAWBERRIES 


RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES.  60  of  Latest  and 
Best  Varieties.  Write  for 
free  catalog  &  planting  guide. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON 
BRADFORD.  MASS. 


Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas 
Free  Catalog  and 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY. 


Tree  Planting  Stock. 
Planting  Guide. 

SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

6,000  CRATE  WHITE  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS 
$6.00.  EXPRESS. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY, 

QUITMAN  :-:  GEORGIA 

-  SWEET  ONION  PLANT  ASSORTMENT  - 

500  PLANTS  $2.00  PREPAID  FRESH  FROM: 
TEXAS  PLANT  CO.,  FARMERSVILLE  TEXAS 

- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS - 

Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


I  FINAL  OFFER  .  .  .  Last  Chance  To  Order  This  Bargain  t 

r - - - MoistEY-SAVING  COUPON - - 


100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS 

IMPORTED  FROM  HOLIAND. ; ;  only  $ 


1 


If  you  send  this  Coupon  NOW  you  can  get  100  GLADIOLUS 
Bulbs,  imported  from  Holland,  for  only  a  penny  a  bulb!  These 
bulbs  from  the  flower  center  of  the  world  will  produce  a  rainbow  of 
blooms  in  colors  as  available  from  stunning  reds,  yellows,  pinks, 
purples,  whites,  crimson,  violet  and  multicolor.  These  bulbs  are  small 
blooming  varieties  already  1"  to  1 in  circumference.  Any  bulb  not 
flowering  five  years  will  be  replaced.  Act  now  to  get  this  wonderful 
bargain  in  time  for  spring  planting.  Limited^  'Time  Offer.  Send  today 
only  $1.00  plus  35c  for  postage  and  handling.  Orders  sent  C.O.D, 
plus  postage  if  desired. 

□  100  GLADS.  $1.00  □  200  FOR  $1.94  □  500  FOR  $4.60 

□  Send  C.O.D. 
_  plus  postage. 

□  Cash  orders 
-  add  35d  and 

we  ship  post- 

_  age  paid. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-ZONE. 


-STATP- 


> DUTCH  BULB  IMPORTERS  •  Dept.  6Pi547Grand Rapids 2,  Mlcb-. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Iron  Bars  for  Early 
Dutch  Plums 


Strawberry  Plants — Fresh- 
Dug  or  Cold-Storage? 

Which  kind  of  strawberry  plants 
are  best,  the  dormant  cold  storage 
type  or  the  freshly  dug?  I  wonder  if 
these  new  virus-free  plants  are  all 
tliey  saj  they  are.  How  long  will  they 
stay  productive  before  getting  the 
virus  again?  I  live  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  on  a  good  clay  loam, 
not  in  a  frosty  location.  Yet  I  have 
raised  strawberries  10  years  and 
never  yet  have  had  a  good  crop.  Can 
you  suggest  some  suitable  varieties? 
Should  I  buy  them  from  a  northeast 
State  or  from  the  South?  c.  n.  r. 

Cold  storage  plant.s  are  usually  bet¬ 
ter  than  freshly  dug  ones.  However, 
you  can  often  do  pretty  well  with  the 
dug  plants  if  you  put  them  in  imme¬ 
diately  and  have  cool  moist  weather 
for  a  few  days  after  planting.  Never¬ 
theless,  commercial  growers  do  pre¬ 
fer  coM  storage  plants. 

Virus-free  plants  are  much  supe- 
lior.  How  long  they  remain  virus-free 
depends  on  the  abundance  of  aphids 
in  and  near  your  planting.  If  you  are 
a  mile  or  so  from  other  strawberries, 
wild  or  cultivated,  and  you  dust  or 
spray  your  planting  every  two  or 
three  weeks  with  parathion,  your 
plants  might  remain  fairly  healthy 
for  several  years. 

It  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  your 
plants  each  year  than  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  controlling  aphids  just  to 
produce  your  own.  If  you  do  this  each 
year  you  can  probably  get  along  with¬ 
out  trying  to  control  the  aphids. 

Some  good  varieties  are  Midland 
for  early,  Catskill  and  Empire  for 
mid-season,  and  Sparkle  for  late. 
F’airland  is  another  good  eai'ly 
variety. 

If  you  buy  cold  storage  plants,  the 
source  is  not  too  important,  except 
that  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  ship 
them  far,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
Marylan(i  plants  have  long  been  used 
successfully  in  the  Northeast.  Else¬ 
where  plant  growers  are  also  making 
special  effoids  to  produce  good  stock, 

G.  L*  S* 


Ammonium  Nitrate  for 
Blackberries 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  I  use 
on  my  blackberry  canes?  Are  wood 
ashes  any  good?  d.  y. 

Ammonium  nitrate  may  he  used  on 
the  blackberries  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  pound  to  100  square  feet.  Wood 
ashes  might  do  some  good,  and  they 
will  not  do  any  harm.  Brambles  on 
some  soils  need  potash,  the  principal 
nutrient  in  wood  ashes.  g.  l.  s. 


Rodent  Injury 

The  bark  on  my  young  fruit  trees 
has  been  eaten  off  all  around  the 
trunks.  It  seems  to  be  the  woi’k  of 
mice.  I  have  painted  the  spots  but  do 
not  know  if  the  trees  will  live.  Please 
let  me  know  what  chance  they  have. 

Provided  the  bark  has  not  been 
eaten  off  completely  around  the 
trunks,  the  young  fruit  trees  will  live 
in  a  weakened  condition.  But  if  much 
damage  has  been  done,  especially  to 
young  trees,  it  would  be  profitable 
to  replant.  Perhaps  you  should  wait 
and  see  what  happens. 

The  easiest  way  to  prevent  re¬ 
occurrence  of  roclent  injury  is  to 
place  a  wire  guaTd  around  the  tree. 
The  guard  of  one-quarter-inch  wire 
netting  is  wrapped  around  the  tree 
to  form  a  cylinder  two  to  three  inches 
out  from  the  trunk.  The  guard  should 
be  approximately  two  inches  in  the 
soil  and  at  least  18  inches  above 
ground.  The  area  around  the  tree  for 
a  foot  or  two  must  oe  free  of  weeds, 
grass  and  mulch  which  might  provide 
a  natural  cover  for  mice.  As  the  tree 
increases  in  diametei',  the  guard  has 
to  be  enlarged.  l.  d.  t. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  practice  of  plac¬ 
ing  an  iron  bar  in  a  plum  tree?  h.  m. 

Placing  an  iron  bar  across  the  limbs 
of  a  plum  tree  causes  the  branches 
to  bend  down.  When  a  branch  of  a 
fruit  tree  is  bent,  especially  on  a 
young  vigorous  tree  not  in  bearing, 
limb  vigor  is  reduced  and  flower  bud 
differentiation  is  encouraged.  This  is 
done  from  time  to  time  on  young 
apple  trees  to  bring  them  into  bear¬ 
ing  at  an  earlier  age,  too.  Usually  the 
lim-bs  are  tied  down. 

L.  D.  T. 


Roofings  from  Cuffengs 

Please  let  me  know  how  to  root 
magnolia  from  cuttings  and  also  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches.  When  should  we 
make  the  cuttings?  l.  j. 

Magnolias,  apples  and  peaches  are 
not  grown  from  hardwood  cuttings. 
Peaches  may  be  raised  from  softwood 
cuttings  in  a  mist  propagating  bed, 
but  special  equipment  is  required 
and  this  method  is  only  for  one  with 
considerable  experience  who  wishes 
to  raise  plants  on  a  large  scale. 

Magnolias  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  planted  in  the  Fall.  Apples  and 
pears  are  best  budded  on  seedling 
rootstocks.  If  only  a  few  plants  are 
wanted,  however,  it  will  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  buy  them  from  a  nursery. 

G.  L.  s. 


Fertilizer  at  Tree  Planting 

I  am  setting  out  a  few  fruit  trees — 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
apples.  What  fertilizer  should  I  put 
in  the  tree  hole?  c.  l.  w. 

Fertilizer  in  the  planting  hole  can 
result  in  severe  burning  of  plant 
roots.  Fertilization  at  time  of  planting 
is  made  to  the  plant  at  the  surface 
around  the  tree.  This  can  be  either  a 
dry  or  wet  application.  Fertilizer  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  i.e.,  a  starter  solu¬ 
tion,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  dry 
application,  however.  One-eighth 
pound  of  ammonium  nitrate  or  equiv¬ 
alent  per  tree  per  year  of  tree  age 
applied  annually  is  a  good  general 
rule.  L.  D.  T. 


Planting  Peaches 

We  have  peach  trees  we  are  going 
to  put  out  in  land  that  is  almost  a 
muck.  Can  you  advise  us  on  fertiliz¬ 
ing?  E.  c.  w. 

A  starter  solution  can  be  applied 
either  by  purchasing  the  material  or 
by  making  your  own  from  ammonium 
nitrate.  In  100  gallons  of  water,  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate  should  be  dissolved.  This 
should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  10 
gallons  per  tree.  Thereafter  in  the 
following  years,  ammonium  nitrate 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth 
pound  per  tree  per  year  of  tree  age. 

L.  D.  T. 


To  fight  new  botryospheria  and  x-spot 
diseases  this  Summer,  northeast 
apple  growers  may  use  sprays  of 
glyodin  with  ferbam,  thylate  or  zineb. 
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NOW! 


A  Portable  Radio  that 

WORKS  FOReVER 

Without  Batteries,  Without  Tubes 

and  NEVER  WEARS  OUT! 


imagine!  /Vo  batteries  to  wear  out-^no  tubes  to 
replace — nothing  to  plug  in.  The  result: 

Not  only  the  smallest  portable  in  the  world 
— but  the  LOWEST  PRICED  ONE  TOO! 

Yes,  it  cost  less  than  a  tankful  of  gasoline, 
stands  smaller  than  a  pack  of  cigarettesi 

At  last  it’s  here!  One  of  the  most  incredible  inventions 
of  our  century.  One  that  will  leave  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  completely  startled  the  moment  they  see  it  .  .  .  the 
moment  they  heart  it!  For  the  first  time  ever,  a  lifetime 
pocket-size  portable  radio  that  uses  no  batteries,  no  tubes, 
no  transistors  ...  in  other  words.  A  MIRACLE-RADIO  THAT 
NEVER  WEARS  OUT—AND  PLAYS  FOREVER!  The  secret 
is  a  built-in  lifetime  power-plant;  the  same  type  now  being 
used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  their  radar  and  sonar  equip¬ 
ment.. 


Perfect  Reception  . . . 

No  Interference 
Super-Distance  Range! 

Here  for  the  first  time  ever 
is  a  lifetime  pocket-size  radio 
that  pulls  in  programs  as 
sharp  and  clear  as  if  you 
were  sitting  right  in  the 
broadcasting  studio.  A  mira¬ 
cle  of  electronic  science  that 
gives  you  pei-fect  interference- 
free  reception  even  in  fringe 
areas  .  .  .  even  on  boats  .  .  . 
why  even  during  rain  and 
lightning  storms  when  other 
radios  “stutter”  with  static. 
Yes,  a  completely  new  kind  of 
radio — one  that  is  so  power¬ 
ful,  and  pulls  in  the  radio  sig¬ 
nals  so  strongly  that  it  doesn’t 
even  have  to  warm  up!  You 
simply  turn  it  on  and  it  starts 
to  play  INSTANTLY! 

Why  it  even  pulls  in  broad¬ 
casts  from  miles  and  miles 
away  as  clear  and  sharp  as  if 
they  were  coming  from  next 
door.  Yet,  with  all  this  super¬ 
power  reception;  here  for  the. 
first  time  ever  is  a  pocket-size 
portable  that  is  so  small,  so 
compact  it  not  only  is  smaller' 
than  a  pack  of  cigax’ettes  .  .  . 
but  it's  just  as  light! 

Weighs  So  Little  You  Don't  Even 
Realize  You're  Carrying  it! 

Just  think!  Here  at  last  is  a 
lifetime  portable  that  is  so 
light  and  takes  up  so  little 
space  that  you  can  actually 
tuck  it  into  the  pocket  of  a 
man's  shirt  like  a  pack  of  cig¬ 
arettes  ...  or  in  a  woman’s 
purse  just  like  a  compact.  Yes, 
a  fine  pi’ecision-made  radio 
that  you  can  slip  into  your 
pocket  and  take  to  work  .  .  . 
on  trains  ...  on  planes  ...  on 
boats  ...  in  stores  ...  to  ball¬ 
parks  ...  on  fishing  and 
camping  trips... on  vacations 
or  picnics  .  .  .  yes,  a  lifetime 
pocket-portable  that  you’ll 
carry  with  you  and  enjoy  day 
in  and  day  out  all  your  wak¬ 
ing  hours.  Why  just  stop  and 
think  what  this  means  to  you. 
Now  you  can  tune  in  your 
favorite  radio  programs  any¬ 
time,  anywhere.  Now  you  can. 
listen  to  the  news,  sports, 
music  or  weather  by  simply 
i’eaching  into  your  pocket  and 
flipping  a  switch.  And  remem¬ 
ber —  there  are  no  batteries, 
no  tubes  —  nothing  to  ever 


break  down,  wear  out  or  burn 
out  .  .  .  nothing  to  ever  re¬ 
place  or  repair.  In  fact,  it  will 
still  deliver  the  same  power, 
same  clearness,  same  fidelity, 
10,  20  or  even  50  years  from 
today  because  it  LASTS  FOR¬ 
EVER! 

How  This  Amazing  Pocket  Radio 
Works— The  Secret  is  Air! 

At  this  point  you’re  prob¬ 
ably  wondering  “how  in  the 
world  can  a  portable  radio 
possibly  work  without  batter¬ 
ies  and  tubes  .  .  .  and  how  can 
it  possibly  cost  so  little?”  The 
answer  is  simple: 

Recently  while  working  on 
a  military  problem,  scientists 
developed  a  new  type  of  self- 
powered  rectifier  called  a 
GERMANIUM-DIODE  .  .  . 
the  same  miracle  invention 
now  being  used  on  all  radar 
and  sonar  equipment.  This 
new  invention  actually  genex’- 
ates  its  own  power  by  draw¬ 
ing  electric  waves  RIGHT 
OUT  OF  THE  AIR  just  like 
a  magnet  and  convex’ts  those 
waves  into  power  -  producing 
electricity!  And  it  is  this 
amazing  electronic  discovex’y 
that  finally  makes  it  possible 
for  you  as  a  civilian,  to  own  a 
lifetime  pocket  radio  that  uses 
no  batteries,  no  tubes,  no  traix- 
sistors.  Because  instead  of 
.bulking  up  a  radio  with  all 
sorts  of  expensive  parts  and 
tubes  .  .  .  scientists  have  actu¬ 
ally  condensed  an  entire  radio 
powex'plant  into  this  one  single 
part  that  is  no  bigger  than  a 
dime,  that  generates  more 
power  than  1,000  batteries  and 
that  never  weax’s  out  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  you  use  it.  Be¬ 
cause  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
’.  .  .  each  time  you  use  it,  it 
dx'aws  in  mox’e  electxuc  power 
fx’om  the  air  ...  it  then  feeds 
itself  a  new  “electric  meal”.  . . 
and  stays  just  as  strong,  just 
as  bx'and  new!  But  wait  .  .  . 
that’s  not  all !. 


2  Extra  Bonus  Features 

To  make  sure  that  your 
LIFETIME  PORTABLE 
doesn’t  mex’ely  “just  play”  — 
but  gives  you  the  finest  recep¬ 
tion  possible — electronic  engi¬ 
neers  have  added  2  bonus  fea¬ 
tures  .  .  .  features  you’d  ordi¬ 
narily  expect  to  find  only  on 
extremely  expensive  hi-fi  sets ! 
Fix'st,  there’s  the  super-dis¬ 
tance  ferrite  loop  antenna  that 
gives  LIFETIME  pocket  radio 
extx*a  clarity.  Next  and  per¬ 
haps  even  mox’e  important,  is 
the  direct-circuit  personal  ear¬ 
phone  speaker  that  enables 
you  to  listen  to  your  favorite 
px’ogram  in  complete  px'ivacy 
.  .  .  why  even  in  bed,  without 
disturbing  others.  This  feature 
alone  will  give  you  more  hours 
of  use  and  pleasure  than  you 
ever  enjoyed  fx-om  a  x-adio  be- 


4  PERFECT  BEDTIME  COMPANION  TOO— Ve*. 
thanks  to  the  personal  earphone  attachment  in* 
eluded  with  your  LIFETIME  PORTABLE  .  .  . 
you  can  even  enjoy  your  radio  in  bed  wllliout 
disturbing  others.  Simply  use  the  superphonic  ear* 
phone  and  you  can  listen  to  your  lifetime  port* 
able  any  hourf  because  only  you  will  be  able  to 
hear  it*  This  attachment  alone  would  cost  you 
several  dollars  with  any  other  portable  but  with 
your  LIFETIME  PORTABLE  is  costs  you  not  a 
penny  extra  if  you  take  advantagie  of  this  FREE* 
^TRIAL  offer  nowt 


fore.  And  remember  —  it’s 
yours  without  a  single  penny’s 
extra  cost.  In  other  words, 
when  you  receive  your  LIFE¬ 
TIME  POCKET  RADIO  you 
are  not  getting  a  toy  or  some 
flimsy  gadget  .  .  .  but  a  true 
px’ecision  engineered  pox’table 
radio  that  is  guax-anteed  to 
outlast  any  radio  ever  sold  in 
this  country  before!  It  must 
last  forever — you  must  never 
have  to  invest  even  one  cent 
for  new  parts  or  repairs  .  .  . 


you  can  even  run  your  LIFE¬ 
TIME  POCKET  RADIO  24 
hours  a  day,  each  and  every 
day  of  the  year  and  still  not 
wear  it  out  ...  or  it  costs  you 
nothing.  Whether  it  be  1  year, 
5  years,  or  even  25  years  fx-om 
now,  your  LIFETIME  POCK¬ 
ET  RADIO  we  guarantee  will 
still  be  playing  with  “brand 
new  cleax-ness  and  power”  and 
on  the  ORIGINAL  PARTS! 
Never  before  has  thex-e  been  a 
guax-antee  as  stx-ong  as  this! 


TRY  IT  FREE  FOR  10  DAYS! 


Naturally,  the  best  proof  of  just  how  sensational  this 
LIFETIME  POCKET  PORTABLE  really  is,  is  in  your 
own  home.  That’s  why  we  invite  you  to  try  it  free  for 
.10  days.  And  if  after  hearing  its  tone  and  clarity  .  .  . 
if  after  using  the  personal  earphone  ...  if  after  taking 
it  and  using  it  wherever  you  go,  you  don’t  agree  tliis 
is  truly  your  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  own 
this  LIFETIME  POCKET  PORTABLE  that’s  unlike 
any  portable  ever  sold  in  this  country  before,  then  sim¬ 
ply  return  it  and  it  has  not  cost  you.  a  cent.  Yet  have 
tried  it  entirely  at  our  expense! 

Springtime  Rush  For  Portables  Is  Exhausting  Our  Supply. 
This  FREE-TRIAL  Offer  May  End  Any  Day— SO  ACT  NOW! 

Now  the  price  of  your  LIFETIME  POCKET  RADIO 
on  this  special  offer  is  an  unbelievably  low  $4.95  .  .  . 


probably  the  lowest  price  a  portable  has  ever  been 
sold  for  in  this  country.  And  remember  —  with  the 
LIFETIME  PORTABLE  there  are  no  repairs,  no  tubes 
to  replace,  no  batteries  to  ever  buy;  so  it  not  only 
pays  for  itself  but  in  the  long  run  saves  you  money, 
too.  However,  at  this  low  price,  the  enormous  surge  of 
orders  is  dwindling  our  supplies  rapidly,  and  since 
.  production  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with  demand  once 
the  spring  season  gets  fully  under  way  .  .  .  this  offer 
may  not  be  repeated  this  year.  Therefore,  all  orders 
will  be  filled  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  Once 
our  limited  supply  is  exhausted  we  will  be  forced  to 
withdraw  this  offer.  So  to  take  advantage  of  this  FREE-. 
TRIAL  OPPORTUNITY,  send  the  no-risk  coupon  today. 

BORG-JOHNSON  ELECTRONICS  CO. 

9  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y 


USE  IT  A  THOUSAND  DIFFERENT  WAYS 


LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

N.ver  before  ha$a  monufocturer  dared 
fo  publish  the  guarantee  you  are  about 
to  read:  When  you  order  your  IIFE- 
time  pocket  portable  wo  guoron- 
tee  it  not  for  a  mere  90  doys  .  .  .  not 
for  just  a  yeor  .  .  .  not  even  for  just 
5  yeors  ...  but  FOREVERI  ...  OR 
WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A  BRAND  NEW 
RADIO  or  refund  your  money  com- 
lately,  whichever  you  desire. 

® Bor Q* Johnson  Electronics  Co, 
E,  45  St„  AT.  y.  17.  N,  Y, 


PERFECT  FOR  THE  FISHERMAN'S  DELIGHT  RELAX  WITH  A  "RADIO- 
BEACH:  No  more  lugging  —makes  fishing  a  pleasure  BREAK"  during  work, 
around  "lunchbox-sae"  even, when  the  fish  don't  Order  one  LIFETIME 
radios.  Now  LIFETIME  bite.  Hours  of  pleasure  PORTABLE  for  home,  one 
PORTABLE  is  as  easy  to  tucked  into  your  hip  poc-  to  leave  in  your  desk 
carry  as  a  pack  of  ciga-  ket.  drawer  at  the  office, 

rottes. 


MAIL  FREE-TRIAL  COUPOH  TODAY 


BORG-JOHNSON  ELECTRONICS  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.R-300 
9  East  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  my  LIFETIME  POCKET-PORTABLE  (complete  with  personal  ear¬ 
phone  attachment  and  built-in  super  distance  antenna)  right  away  with  this 
understanding:  If  I  don’t  agree  that  this  is  by  far  the  greatest  value  offered 
on  a  portable  radio...  If  I  don’t  receive  perfect,  clear  reception  at  all  times  and 
in  all  weather  .  .  .  and  if  my  lifetime  radio  doesn’t  play  FOREVER  without  my 
(laying  to  replace  a  single  part . .  .  then  you  will  refund  my  money  immediately. 

CHECK  OFFER  DESIRED 
O  I  enclose  $4.95  on  money  back  □  SAVE  MORE!  I  enclose  $8.95  for 
guarantee.'!!  save  56c  in  handling  two  radios  (one  for  myself,  one  for. 

and  C.0.0.  charges.)  a  friend)  and  I  save  $1.00. 


name- 


address _ 

city _ 

Q  C.O.D.  orders  accepted.  Send  my  Lifetime  Pocket-Portable  C.O.D.  I  will  pay 
postman  $4.95  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Same  money-back  guarantee  of  course. 


-State- 


NEW  mEVER 

hay  conditioners 

with  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES! 


Cut  and  condition  in  the  same  oper¬ 
ation,  an  exclusive  MEYER  patented 
feature.  Stems  are  cracked  entire 
length — aren't  broken  in  spots  as 
with  crimper,  allowing  them  to  dry 
fast  as  leaves.  Protein-packed  leaves 
are  not  stripped— remain  on  stems. 
Hay  is  mow-ready  50%  faster.  Ex¬ 
clusive  RETRACTABLE  MULTI- 
FINGER  PICK-UP  and  SEMI- 
SLOTTED  LOWER  ROLL, 


MEYER  Conditioned  Hay  is  the 
complete  feed,  provided  by  nature, 
without  supplements — has  greater 
feed  value  . . .  puts  more  milk  in  your 
pail . . .  more  pounds  on  your  beef. . . 
sells  for  more.  New  LOW  PRICED 
MODELS  for  your  present  tractor 
and  mower.  j 

Get  the  Original,  Proved  Hay  Con¬ 
ditioner— get  a  MEYER— backed  by  ^ 
5  years  more  experience,  than  any  ' 


other  make. 

Write  for  Complete  Information  Today! 

MEYER  MFG.CO.,  Box  5362  Morton,  Illinois 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  E 

s 

■  ■  'for  a 
CLEANER 
and 

HEALTHIER 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 
COPPER  SULFATE 

Small  dosages  of  Copper  Sulfate 
effectively  control  farm  pond  plant 
pests  such  as  algae  and  weeds,  and 
animal  pests  such  as  leeches  and 
parasites. 


FREE - 


.1  We  have  published  a  32-page  booklet  i 

I  entitled  “Controlling  Plant  and  Ani-  t 

1  mal  Pests  in  Farm  Ponds  with  Copper 

I ,  Sulfate.”  For  your  free  copy  of  this  j 

• !  helpful  brochure  just  ask  for  it  on  a  i 

I  post  card  sent  to  I 


PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE  .NEW  YORK  22.N.Y. 
5310  W.66th  STREET.CHICAGO  38.ILL. 


MEN! 

MAKE  $4.00  AN  HOUR 
After  Work — Easy ! 


Show  Wonderful  PARAGON  Shoes 

Work  with  friendly  people.  Free 
Selling  Kit  —  up  to  $4.00  cash 
commission  per  sale.  Full  or 
spare  time.  Over  153  styles.  Big 
Cash  Bonus.  Easy  selling  helps, 
Magic  Cushion.  No  investment. 
WRITE  for  Free  Catalog. 

PARAGON  SHOE  CO. 

79  Sudbury  St,  Dept  14 
Boston  14,  Mass. 


YES  .  .  .  and  a  lot  more 
.  .  .  Ue^s  a  SKILLED 
BARTLETT  Tree  Expert 

Brawn  is  important . . .  but  not  enough,  If 
you  have  the  brain  to  go  with  it  you  are 
ideally  suited  for  an  envied  and  prized 
career  in  the  great  outdoors.  Bartlett 
will  school  such  a  man. 
He  will  become  an 
expert  in  handling 
special  gear  and 
equipment  as  part  of  a 
team  with  scientists.  He 
will  work  in  the  outdoors 
and  enjoy  the  dignify 
and  prestige  that  goes 
with  a  job  in  a  scientific 
field.  He  will  be 
launched  on  a  career 
Yv  that  will  take  him 
’’  anywhere  he 

chooses  in  this  great 
field  and  in  this 
nationally  known  or¬ 
ganization  operating 
from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas.  If  you 
are  a  true  out- 
doorsman  and  can 
match  a  robust 
body  with  a  good 
brain,  Bartlett  can 
offer  you  a  career. 

WrUe  today  for 
complete  details. 


BA  R  TIE  T  T 


TREE  EXPERTS 

HOMI  OFFICE:  2770  SUMMER  STREET 
STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN? 
/AM.  f/x /rntffftsfiff 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
It  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  “Denture  Repair  Kit.’’  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
icracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  ©6  QQ 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-5 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


SAVE  30^ 


.  ON  GUARANTEED 
I  ROTARY  TRACTORS 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Earn  $100.  Weekly  and  More 

E.aise  and  sell  Minnows,  Frogs,  Tadpoles, 
Fishbait.  Big  Frotils.  Small  Investment. 
Free  Details. 

LAKE  MARGLiS  FISHERIES, 

DEFT.  18,  PENN  RUN,  PENNA. 

8 


..  .  ...  nirect  factory-to-you  prlc«,  lowMti 

Mows  town* Hauls  In  the  fipid.  High  quality  machine.; 
**'  Scythes  •  Roller  Alt  steel  construction.  Modeisfromi 
Sulky  •  Spioys  2'/a  to  3'/g  HP.  Engines  used:’ 
Mulirh««  Briggs  &  Stratton.  Clinton  and 

l^ohler.  Extia  big  Goodyear  tire*. 
AC  rower  Qenetotor  Reverse  and  full  difterential.  Auto. 
Plows  Snow  matlc  clurch.  Power  take-off.  N».' 
Cult  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  day 
free  trial.  Absolutely  no  rislu 

CUITIILER  MFG,  CO.. 

I62-C  CHURCH  ST., 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


With  CA^  mechanized  han¬ 
dling  and  migrant  pickers^ 

^^The  McIntosh  Future  is  Bright” 


Because  of  labor  problems  with  our 
1956  crop  of  McIntosh,  we  really 
busied  ourselves  last  Spring  and 
Summer  in  getting  ready  to  harvest 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  largest  crop 
we  ever  had.  And  the  crop  was  har¬ 
vested  in  fastest  time  ever! 

Our  CA  storage  of  100,000  boxes 
was  enlarged  to  150,000.  Consisting 
of  three  rooms  each  39x62x19  feet 
inside,  the  building  is  of  concrete 
block  insulated  with  foam  plastic  all 
around  and  lined  with  28-gauge  gal¬ 
vanized  metal.  Our  handling  was 
mechanized  with  pallet  and  lift-truck 
loading  and  stacking.  Most  days  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  we  picked  from  12,000  to 
16,000  boxes.  Drawn  in  and  stacked 
in  cold  storage  within  a  couple  hours 
after  picking,  more  than  200,000 
boxes  were  harvested-  and  stored  in 
less  than  three  weeks. 

This  could  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  local  labor.  So  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  our  planning  was  for  the 


labor  camp  to  house  and  feed  110 
men.  "With  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service, 
migrant  laborers  from  The  Bahamas 
and  Georgia  and  other  southern  states 
were  brought  in,  and  generally  they 
did  a  good  job.  But  with  this  initial 
experience,  we  should  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  harvest  in  com¬ 
ing  years.  The  men  did  a  quick  job 
of  picking,  but  they  were  not  careful 
as  they  should  be  with  McIntosh. 

■\Ve  had  to  make  these  changes,  but 
the  costs  do  emphasize  the  great 
amount  oDcapital  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  modern  farming  operation.  The 
new  storage,  with  all  the  handling 
equipment,  cost  $2.45  per  box  of 
capacity,  and  the  labor  camp  cost 
$110  per  man.  These  expenditures  are 
hardly  justified  in  terms  of  the  net 
return  for  our  fruit.  But  we  believe 
the  future  is  bright  for  apple  grow¬ 
ing,  and  we  forever  look  ahead. 

Donald  F.  Green 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 


N.Y.'s  100-Bushei  Club; 
Member  Qualifications 

New  York  State’s  100-Bushel  Corn 
Club  is  seeking  new  members,  and 
any  farmer  with  over  three  acres  of 
field  corn  can  become  eligible.  To 
qualify,  he  should  follow  such  cul¬ 
tural  practices  throughout  this  grow¬ 
ing  season  as  will  enable  him  to  grow 
100  bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  100-Bushel  Club  members  agree 
that  the  following  procedure  usually 
is  the  best  path  to  membership  in  this 
exclusive  organization: 

1.  Select  a  hybrid  corn  seed  that 
will  mature,  one  that  has  a  high  yield 
potential  and  good  resistance  to  stalk 
rot. 

2.  Plow  well  enough  so  that  the 
corn  field  needs  little  further  fitting. 
Do  not  over  fit.  A  desirable  seedbed 
is  free  from  clods  and  air  spaces,  but 
it  nevertheless  allows  facile  move¬ 
ment  of  both  water  and  air. 

3.  Plant  at  the  right  time;  high 
yields  cannot  be  grown  from  seed 
planted  too  late— it  never  can  mature. 

4.  Plant  enough  seed  to  obtain  the 
most  propitious  population  of  plants 
per  acre,  generally  about  18,000. 
Three  preparatory  steps  will  help: 
(a)  use  a  planter  plate  the  right  size 
for  the  seed  being  used;  (b)  calibrate 
the  planter  at  the  speed  used  in  plant¬ 
ing;  (c)  drive  slowly  when  planting, 
drive  slowly  when  planting,  and  drive 
slowly  when  planting. 

5.  Use  adequate  fertilizer;  it  varies 
with  the  past  history  of  the  field. 
Check  with  the  county  agent  or  study 
Cornell  Recommends  for  standard 
applications.  Place  the  fertilizer 
about  two  inches  below  and  to  the 
side  of  the  corn  seed.  Be  sure  to  lime 
the  soil  so  it  has  a  pH  no  less  than 
six. 


6,  Control  weeds;  they  prevent  any 
crop — sometimes  particularly  corn — 
from  reaching  its  true  potential.  Con¬ 
trol  the  weeds  while  they  are  young. 
Nearly  all  100-Bushel  Club  members 
spray  their  corn  crops  at  least  once 
and  cultivate,  too. 

fi.  Tell  the  county  agricultural 
agent  you  want  to  become  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  100-Bushel 
Corn  Club.  He  has  all  the  details,  and 
he  will  also  enter  you  in  the  1958 
State  Corn  Yield  Contest  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Cayuga  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  Cornell  University. 

F.  P.  Schwencke 


Chippers  Want  Potatoes 

“.  .  .  the  potato  chip  manufacturer 
is  prepared  to  purchase  all  crops  that 
meet  the  specifications  of  chip  proc¬ 
essing,”  the  National  Potato  Chip  In¬ 
stitute  declares.  But  because  the  chip¬ 
per  needs  high-grade  potatoes,  the 
Institute  is  offering  to  farmers  an 
information  kit  on  these  subjects: 
“How  to  Grow  Potatoes  for  the  Chip 
Industry,”  “Potatoes  for  Chips,” 
“Plan  Now  .  .  .”,  and  “Potato  Chips 
Can  Be  Ruined  by  Faulty  Potato 
Storage.”  It  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  Institute  at  946 
Hanna  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Now  consuming  one-sixth  of  United 
States’  potato  production,  the  chip 
industry  has  experienced  a  200-per¬ 
cent  increase  in  sales  in  the  past  10 
years.  Annual  per-capita  consumption 
has  gone  from  less  than  two  pounds 
in  1949  to  four  pounds  today.  Potato 
chips  now  comprise  some  60  per  cent 
of  so-called  snack  sales  of  food  stores 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  recent 
poll  indicated  that  they  were  the 
“favorite  vegetable”  of  boys  and  girls 
between  eight  and  15  years  of  age. 


The  thermometer  may  have  gone  to  26  degrees  the  nights  these  strawberries 
were  irrigated,  but  with  a  coating  of  ice  on  them  they  were  not  damaged 

at  all. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SUPER"  SAW 


Proof  again  of  Vertagreen’s  high-yield  record!  Alois  Wrobel  of  Bridge- 
water,  New  York  says,  “I  used  Armour  Vertagreen  again  this  year  as  I 
have  in  the  past  several.  My  reason  for  using  Vertagreen  is  because  of  the 
continual  production  of  high  yields  and  top  quality  potato  crops.  I  espe¬ 
cially  like  Vertagreen  because  it  lasts  through  the 
entire  growing  period.  My  yields  through  the  use  of 
Vertagreen  will  average  650  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre  on  195  acres.  I’ll  be  a  Vertagreen  user 
again  in  1958.” 

See  Your  Armour  Agent  Soon! 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 


Alfalfa  is  Green  Gold 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
paradoxically  it  may  also  be¬ 
come  so  ■  thick  that  alfalfa  can¬ 
not  compete.  As  a  rule,  brome- 
grass  does  live  longer  and  grow 
better  in  hot  weather  than  timothy. 
Cows  like  it  and  milk  well  on  it. 
Timothy  and  alfalfa  blend  well,  and 
sowing  them  together  is  quite  easy. 
In  first  cuttings,  because  timothy  is 
less  mature  than  bromegrass,  it  is 
more  digestible  and  nutritious. 

Our  tests  show  the  yields  of  brome¬ 
grass  and  timothy  to  be  about  the 
same.  But  no  grass,  regardless  of  how 
well  fertilized,  will  yield  as  much 
forage  as  alfalfa  during  summer 
months.  If  much  grass  seed  is  mixed 
in,  total  production  is  almost  certain 
to'  be  less  than  with  alfalfa  alone. 

Where  alfalfa  has  not  been  grown 
before,  either  in  fields  or  on  entire 
farms,  it  is  often  wise  to  include  an¬ 
other  legume  with  it  and  grass.  In  the 
past,  this  has  usually  been  red  clover. 
Recently  trefoil  seems  to  be  giving 
greater  satisfaction.  Trefoil  is  a  per¬ 
ennial;  red  clover  disappears  the  sec¬ 
ond  harvest  year. 

Alfalfa  seed  mixtures  which  have 
given  satisfaction  in  the  Northeast 
are,  in  pounds  per  acre:  for  well- 
drained  soil— alfalfa  10,  bromegrass 
6  or  timothy  2;  for  fair  to  good  drain¬ 
age-alfalfa  6,  red  clover  4,  timothy 
6,  Ladino  clover  one-half;  and  alfalfa 
6,  trefoil  6,  and  timothy  4. 

When  to  Seed 

Most  seedings  of  hay  and  pasture 
crops  are  made  in  Spring  with  small 
grains  or  in  midsummer  alone.  Is 
there  any  better  time  of  making 
them?  The  writer  thinks  not.  Because 
of  the  very  competitive  nature  of 
small  grains,  however,  especially 
when  left  to  mature,  alfalfa  has  not 
made  as  good  stands  with  them  as  has 
red  clover.  For  this  reason,  and  also 
because  alfalfa  grows  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  when  seeded  in  mid-summer,  we 
prefer  the  late  July-  early  August 
seeding.  Rainfall  may  be  scanty  at 
this  time,  nevertheless,  and  estab¬ 
lishment  so  poor  that  a  stand  is  in 
great  jeopardy.  Good  judgment  must 
be  applied. 

The  results  of  seeding  alfalfa  in 
corn,  even  when  the  latter  was 
planted  in  rows  quite  far  apart,  have 
been  only  fair.  The  yield  of  corn  is 
reduced  about  15  per  cent  and,  in  our 
trials,  hardly  any  alfalfa  has  become 
established  with  six  inches  of  the 
corn.  The  land  remains  somewhat 
rough  for  mowing  of  subsequent  hay 
crops,  too. 

Stands  Depend  on  Harvests 

Well-established  fields  of  alfalfa 
can  be  ruined  by  ill-timed  cutting. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  crop 
makes  much  of  its  early  growth  from 
root  reserves,  and,  if  it  is  mowed  too 
soon,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  top 
growth  to  manufacture  more.  The 
vigor  of  the  stand  is  soon  reduced, 
and  its  life  is  shortened.  Nutrient  re¬ 
serves  are  built  up  in  the  roots  from 
three  weeks  after  mowing  until  the 
seed  ripens.  The  palatability  and  di¬ 
gestibility  of  mature  alfalfa  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  hay  or  silage  for  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  so  one  must  find  some 
in-between  stage  which  will  maintain 
both  a  thrifty  stand  and  yet  furnish 
nutritious  forage.  In  our  latitude  in 
normal  seasons,  this  comes  in  42 
days.  Thus,  if  growth  starts  May  1, 
the  first  cutting  should  fall  on  June 
11,  the  second  on  July  23,  and  the 
third  on  September  3.  Since  develop¬ 
ment  is  usually  slower  as  days  get 
shorter,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  alfalfa  will  not  be  as  far  advanced 
on  September  3  as  it  is  on  either  June 
11  or  July  23.  But  if  one  does  not 
make  this  third  cutting  by  this  date, 
or  soon  after,  subsequent  fall  growth 
will  reduce  roots  to  their  lowest  level 
of  reserve.  Then  comes  frost  and 
freezing  to  put  a  stop  to  any  build- 
back,  and  the  alfalfa  is  likely  to  suc¬ 


cumb  to  the  rigors  of  Winter. 

A  few  modifications  of  the  above 
plan  of  harvest  appear  to  be  practical. 
The  first  involves  a  somewhat  earlier 
first  cutting;  it  increases  the  quality 
of  the  harvest  without  much  decreas¬ 
ing  the  vigor.  When  an  earlier  first 
cutting  is  made,  however,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  delay  the  second.  Let  the  root 
reserves  increase  to  a  high  level.  The 
second  modification  is  to  omit  cut¬ 
tings  in  September  and  early  October 
entirely.  The  root  reserves  will  be 
replenished  by  the  uninterrupted 
growth,  and,  if  the  crop  is  then  cut 
just  before  frost,  little  or  no  subse¬ 
quent  plant  activity  will  take  place 
to  draw  on  them  before  Winter.  Post¬ 
ponement  of  this  third  cutting  usually 
results  in  less  and  poorer  hay,  how¬ 
ever;  besides,  curing  weather  is  poor 
in  October.  So,  many  farmers  turn 
their  cattle  into  the  third  cutting  and 
thus  fill  the  October  void  in  pastur¬ 
age. 

Pests  of  Alfalfa 

If  quackgrass  and  other  grass 
weeds  are  prevalent  on  a  prospective 
alfalfa  field,  they  may  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  by  spraying  10  to  15  pounds  of 
dalapon  per  acre  about  10  days  before 
plowing  or  disking.  Seedings  may  be 
safely  made  only  four  to  six  weeks 
after  application,  however.  Where 
broad-leaved  weeds  are  also  present, 
include  eight  pounds  of  amino  tria¬ 
zole  per  acre  with  the  dalapon. 
Though  somewhat  less  effective  than 
amino  triazole,  two  or  three  pounds 
of  2,4-D  will  also  work.  Herbicides 
may  be  very  effective  also  in  control¬ 
ling  weeds  in  seedlings  of  alfalfa.  A 
diniti-o  compound,  “DNOSBP”,  ap¬ 
plied  at  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  per  acre  in  40  or  more  gallons 
of  water  when  the  temperature  is  60 
degrees  or  above  gives  good  control 
of  annuals,  including  grasses  when 
small. 

Several  insects  feed  on  alfalfa  and 
reduce  its  vigor  and  yield.  The  potato 
leaf-hopper  is  most  common.  Sucking 
the  juices  from  leaves,  the  hoppers 
yellow  the  foliage  and  stunt  the 
entire  plant.  The  second  cutting  is 
damaged  most.  Leaf-hopper  injury 
may  be  greatly  reduced  if  alfalfa  is 
sprayed  when  about  six  inches  high 
with  a  pound  per  acre  of  actual  meth- 
oxychlor.  A  miscible  oil  preparation 
usually  contains  two  pounds  of  this 
per  gallon,  so  two  quarts  are  sufficient 
per  acre. 

A  potentially  dangerous  insect,  the 
alfalfa  weevil  has  been  advancing 
through  the  Northeast.  In  1957  it  was 
found  in  many,  many  counties.  The 
adult  overwinters  in  the  soil  and 
emerges  in  Spring  to  feed  on  alfalfa 
and  to  lay  is  eggs.  The  eggs  soon 
hatch  and  the  larvae  may  destroy  the 
entire  first  cutting  of  alfalfa.  Kill 
them  by  spraying  the  alfalfa  when  it 
is  eight  to  10  inches  high  with  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  actual  hepta- 
chlor  per  acre.  In  serious  infestations 
repeat  this  in  seven  to  10  days. 


This  new  irrigation  system  can  be 
towed  from  field  to  field  and  area 
to  area  quite  simply.  The  mounted 
wheels  are  said  to  allow  speedy  and 
labor-saving  movement. 


4  NOW!  BUY  THIS  LOADER  DIRECT 

ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARMALL,  DEERE.  OLIVER 
owners — save  40%.  Buy  your  loader  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Customer’s  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 
for  literature  and  prices.  Prices  start  as  low  at  $170. 

VAUGHN  MFG.  CO. 

DAY  1422 

Dept.  Ai  Box  349  Phone  nixe  3261  Minn, 


Vertagreen  never 
surpassed  as  top 
producer  for  Hurley, 
N.Y.  grower! 


Henry  Paul,  Jr.  of  Hurley,  New 
York  proved  to  himself  that 
Vertagreen  does  the  job  better. 
“As  a  young  farmer  I  have  tried 
all  the  new  fertilizers  and  most  of 
the  old  lines.  Experimentation  has 
shown  that  Vertagreen  has  hardly 
been  equaled  and  never  surpassed 
as  a  top  producer.” 


Grower  Alois  Wrobel 
averages  650  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre 
by  using 
Vertagreen! 


THE  SIGN  OP  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


At  last  the  ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limbs  of 
pine  trees.  Also  excellent  for  cutting  frozen  meat. 
Finest  materials — takes  lots  of  punishment — teeth  cut 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  long  time  if 
you  can  keep  it  away  from  your  wife.  To  order,  at¬ 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  your 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belcherfown,  Mast. 


only  4 

$2,^5  pp<i 


May  3,  1958 
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n 


big  Self-Propelled 
Gehl  kept  it  coming 


a 


“This  Gehl  powerhouse  filled  2  big 
fiilos  in  6  hours”  one  Chop-  All  user 
told  us  'Enthusiastically.  And  no  won¬ 
der!  Self-propelled  Gehl  chops  well  over 
40  tons  an  hour.  Opens  a  field  without 
knocking  down  corn  or  other  crops  . . . 
has  power  and  capacity  to  spare.  Choice 
of  3  attachments.  Here’s  the  big  answer 
for  extra  production  with  less  labor, 
■fewer  tractors.  Your  Gehl  dealer  wants 
to  prove  it. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

i  Dept.  ME-209,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


I  Send  coupon  now— get  the  full  story. 


I  Send  Self-Propelled  facts,  and  complete  Cehl  I 
Chop-All  information  □ 

I  I'd  like  to  see  the  new  Gehl  color  mOVle  Oil  I 
I  "Modern  Forage  Handling"  □  • 

Check  here,  if  this  is  for  school  use  □  * 

■  Nome  Arrc.  Fnrmfl/t  | 


I  Address. 

. . . 


.Acres  Farmed. 
State 


I 


GEHL 

Chofi-GJtl 


PRONOUNCE  IT  "GAIE 


You  can’t 
beat  Gehl’s 
lower  price 


New,  Lowest  Priced 

5-ft.  CUTTER 


with  3 -JOINT  PTO 


•  Clips  3  acres  of  pasture  an  hr, 

♦  Pull -type,  direct  drive  rotary 


Mows  close  to  fences.  Maneuvers  easily. 
Slip  clutch  absorbs  shocks,  protects 
tractor  and  mower.  Single,  free-swing- 
mg  blade.  Working  parts  enclosed. 
Safe,  heavy  duty.  Available  as  mounted 
model  also.  One  of  many  Wood’s 
rotaries  (mounted  or  pull-type)  for 
every  mowing,  shredding  job. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


I 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.,  CO.  | 

11805  South  4fh  Street,  •  Oregon,  III. 
Nome... ... . ........................... 


Address. . . 

Town . State. 


I 


I 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won't 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


F'orfoUe 
fost’Cuttingr  “ 


Write  today  for  full  information. 


S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 


122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


FREE  FOR 


ASTHMA 


If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  790-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR 


WRITE 

FOR 


A  low-cost,  dependable  motor  with 
many  uses.  Ideal  For  displays,  pumps. 
Fans,  heaters,  toys.  No  radio  interfer¬ 
ence.  EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED. 


FREEl 

ICATALOS 

PENNSYLVANIA  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

104  N.  6lh  STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


I 


NOW  .  .  .  YOU  CAN 


IRRIGATE  WITH 


I 


YOUR  TRACTOR  | 


fKEIV  •  •  .  HALE 


TRACTOR-ntaTE 


PTO  tmgation  Pump 


Now  you  can  get  full  benefit  from  your  tractor.  Use 
it  for  "off  hour”  irrigation  with  the  new  HALE 
3  PTF  Irrigation  Pump.  Designed  as  a  medium 
sized  Irrigation  Pump  with  a  wide  range  of  volume 
and  pressure — it  is  compact,  efficient  and  economical 
to  operate.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  booster  in  your 
present  system. 

Field  tested  3  years,  the  3  PTF  features  a  case 
hardened  steel  gear  drive  of  the  same  high  quality 
as  on  your  local  fire  engine.  Two  models  available. 
Three  inch  suction.  With  550  RPJI  take  off  speed,  it 
will'  pump  350  GPM  at  80  PSI. 


Please  send  details  on  the  new  3  PTF  and 
other  HALE  Irrigation  Pumps. 


Name  . . 
Address 


Water  Source .  No.  Acres . 

IRRIGATION  DIVISION  DEPT.  RN 


U  A|  E  FIRE  PUMP  CO. 

■  CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOA  FOl/CS  oven  40 


NOW.— magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 

S lasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  and 
elp  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
reading  hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt. 


PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 


Lenses  are  scientifically  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
polished,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonlte. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  they’re  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  S 
days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order, 
we  ehip  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from:  jg 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-E  Rochelle,  III.  ' 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

- - FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SEaiONAL  UTILITY  BLMS. 
AND  6ARA6ES 

I  Easily  aricted  *041011  Dilivary 
SAippad  aoyiriWBoSMd  firfiUsr 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.C 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


Control  of  Garden  Insects  and  Diseases'] 

By  J.  T.  KITCHIN  T 


HESE  recommendations  on  controlling  insects  and  diseases 


in  vegetable  crops  are  as  applicable  to  the  home  garden  as 
they  are  to  the  commercial  truck  farm.  They  will  protect  the 
plants  and  crops  from  damage.  All  pesticides  must  be  used 
according  to  directions  on  the  containers,  and  their  applica¬ 
tion  should  cease  far  enough  in  advance  of  harvest  to  oky 
the  Miller  Law  and  to  make  sure  that  no  human  being  will  be  poisoned 
For  the  small  home  gardener  to  whom  a  variety  of  chemicals  is  im¬ 
practical,  so-called  universal  insecticide-fungicide  mixtures  are  obtain¬ 
able.  Somewhat  more  expensive  than  single  chemicals,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  serve  well  when  applied  as  dust  or  spray  every  five  to  seven  days. 


PEST 


ASPARAGUS 

SIGNS  and  SYMPTOMS 


CONTROL  of  PEST 


Asparagus  Beetles 


Rust 


Weevil 


Seed  Com 
Maggot 


Mexican  Bean 
Beetle 


Leafhopper 


Spider  Mites 


Anthracnose 


Root  Maggot 


Club  Root 


Black  Leg 


Black  Rot 


Yellows 


Rust  Fly 


Leaf  Blight 


Aphids 

(Plant  Lice) 


Spider  Mites 
Blight 


Adult  —  one-quarter-inch  long, 
bluish  black  with  three  yellow 
spots  on  each  wing  cover;  larvae 
—  one-third-inch  long,  olive-green 
to  dark-gray  with  black  head.  Eat 
shoots  and  foliage. 


During  cutting  season,  ap¬ 
ply  rotenone  or  pyrethrum. 
After  cutting  season  apply 
DDT. 


Orange-red,  elongated,  powdery 
blisters  on  stems  and  foliage. 
Over-winters  on  crop  refuse:  dis¬ 
ease  is  worst  in  damp  seasons. 


Plant  only  resistant  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington,  Martha  Washington, 
et  al.  Dust  with  nine  parts 
of  sulfur  and  one  part 
ferbam. 


BEANS 


Small  dull-colored  beetle.  Cuts  a 
circular  opening  in  seed  coat  in 
emerging  from  seed.  Riddles  dry 
beans  in  storage. 


One-third-inch  long,  legless,  yel¬ 
lowish-white  maggot.  Bores  into 
sprouting  seeds  and  seedlings. 


Put  dry  beans  in  deep 
freeze  for  24  hours  or  heat 
them  in  oven  at  135  de- 
rees  F.  for  one  hour;  then 
store  in  tight  containers. 


Adult  —  one-quarter-inch  long, 
oval,  copper-colored,  with  16 
black  spots  on  back.  Adults  and 
larvae  feed  on  pods  and  under¬ 
side  of  leaves,  sekeletonizing 


Use  seed  protectant  con¬ 
taining  lindane,  dieldrin  or 
chlordane. 


Up  to  one-eighth-inch  long.  Small, 
wedge-shaped,  green.  Sucks  sap 
from  leaves,  causing  them  to 
pucker.  Leaf  margins  turn  yellow 
and  may  die. 
them. 


Apply  rotenone,  malathion 
or  methoxychlor  to  under¬ 
side  of  leaves.  Do  not  apr 
ply  malathion  within  three 
days  of  harvest  or  meth¬ 
oxychlor  within  seven  days 
of  harvest. 


Tiny  whitish,  greenish  or  reddish 
mite  with  eight  legs.  Sucks  sap 
frorri  foliage,  which  turns  yellow 
and  drops  off  plant. 


Use  methoxychlor  up  to 
seven  days  before  harvest 
or  malathion  up  to  three 
days  of  harvest. 


Fungus  disease;  more  severe  in 
cool  moist  summers.  Frequently 
carried  in  seed.  Brownish  sunken 
spots  with  pink  centers  on  pods; 
dark  red  elongated  cankers  on 
stems,  rusty  spots  on  mature 
seeds. 


Apply  malathion  or  ara- 
mite  to  underside  of  leaves, 
but  not  within  three  days 
before  harvest. 


Use  disease-free  seed;  de¬ 
stroy  diseased  plants,  and 
rotate  crops.  Stay  out  of 
fields  when  plants  are  wet. 


CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 


One-third-inch-long,  legless,  white 
maggot.  Feeds  on  roots  and  stems 
below  ground.  Plant  may  wilt  and 
fail  to  head  properly. 


Apply  chlordane,  aldrin, 
dieldrin  or  heptachlor  at 
time  of  transplanting;  or 
add  them  to  the  trans¬ 
planting  solution.  Apply 
three-quarters  cup  of  so¬ 
lution  per  plant,  repeat  in 
seven  to  10  days. 


Soil-borne  fungus  disease,  “slime 
mold.”  Large  knobby  roots; 
stunted  plants. 


Set  disease-free  plants  in 
disease-free  soil.  Lime  soil 
to  raise  pH  to  7.2.  One-half 
cup  of  1:1,500  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  per  plant  at  time 
of  transplanting. 


Cabbage  Worm, 
Looper 


Up  to  one-and  one-half-inch-long, 
green  or  striped  worm;  eats  holes 
in  leaves  and  heads  of  plants. 


Apply  DDT  or  methoxy¬ 
chlor  until  heads  begin  to 
form;  thereafter  use  mala¬ 
thion.  Start  treatment  early. 


Fungus  disease  borne  by  seed  and 
crop-refuse.  Gray  spots  with  black 
dots  on  leaves  and  stems  girdled; 
plants  wilt  and  may  die. 


Seed  and  soil-borne  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease.  Blackened  veins;  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  Plants  may 
die. 


Use  disease-free  soil  in 
plant  bed;  do  not  plant 
seed  too  deep.  Crop  rota¬ 
tion  is  helpful.  Hot  water 
seed  treatment  followed  by 
thiram  dust  treatment. 
Place  seed  in  loose  cheese¬ 
cloth  bags  and  put  in  122- 
degree  water.  Soak  cabbage 
seed  25  minutes,  cauliflower 
or  broccoli  18  minutes.  Agi¬ 
tate  water.  Dip  bags  in  cold 
\yater  to  stop  heating  ac¬ 
tion  and  then  spread  seed 
out  to  dry.  Time  and 
temperature  must  be  exact. 
Dust  seed  with  thirafn 
just  before  planting. 


CARROTS 


Virus  disease  attacking  many  cul¬ 
tivated  and  wild  plants  is  spread 
by  leafhoppers.  Over-winters  in 
perennial  plants.  Young  leaves  in 
center  of  crown  become  yellow. 
Older  leaves  redden  and  twist. 
Roots  are  hairy. 


Control  leafhopper  by  ap¬ 
plying  DDT  three  to  four 
times  at  seven  to  10-day 
intervals. 


Up  to  one-third-inch  yellowish- 
white  legless  larvae  which  tunnels 
into  fleshy  roots.  Destroys  fibrous 
roots. 


Apply  five-per-cent  chlor¬ 
dane  dust  three  or  four 
times  at  10-day  intervals 
starting  when  plants  are 
three  to  four  inches  tall. 


Fungus  disease,  seed  and  crop-  Maneb  or  zineb  sprays  or 
refuse  borne.  Brown  or  black  dusts, 
spots  on  leaves  and  stems;  older 
leaves  turn  yellow. 


CELERY 


Tiny,  green-to-black,  with  soft 
bodies.  Cluster  on  underside  of 
leaves  or  oh  stems.  Curl  and  dis¬ 
tort  leaves;  plants  are  stiuited. 


Use  malathion.  Do  not  dust 
when  plants  are  wet  or 
within  three  days  of  har¬ 
vest. 


See  Beans. 


/ 


A  fungus  disease  causing  small, 
yellowish-brown  circular  spots. 
Spots  enlarge  and  become  ashen 
gray. 


Maneb,  zineb  or  neutral 
copper,  as  dusts  or  sprays. 


CUCUMBERS 


Cucumber  Beetles 


One-fifth-inch-long,  yellow  to 
black  beetle  with  three  black 
stripes  on  back.  Eats  leaves,  stems 
and  blossoms.  Transmits  bacterial 
wilt  disease. 


Methoxychlor  weekly  as 
needed. 


Bacterial  Wilt 


Bacterial  disease  spread  by  cu¬ 
cumber  beetles.  Large  vines  wilt 
and  die  gradually.  Young  plants 
wilt  and  die  rapidly. 


Control  cucumber  beetlesi 
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Scab 

A  fungus  disease  also  attacking 
summer  squash.  Sunken  dark- 
brown  or  wet  spots  on  fruits. 
Brown  spots  sometimes  on  leaves 
and  stems. 

Use  resistant  varieties. 

Leaf  Spot  Diseases: 
Atithracnose 
Angular  Leaf 

Spot 

Atternia  Leaf 

Spot 

These  fungus  diseases  or  cucur¬ 
bits  cause  dead  spots  on  leaves 
or  yellowish  spots  between  veins. 

Ziram,  zineb  or  maneb 
sprays  and  dusts. 

Mosaic 

A  virus  disease  that  mottles 
leaves.  Plants  are  stunted. 

Control  aphids  and  cucum¬ 
ber  beetles. 

LETTUCE 

Bottom  Rot 

This  fungus  attacks  nearly  mature 
plants.  Petioles  and  midribs  of 
lowest  leaves  have  dead  spots. 
May  destroy  entire  head. 

Three-year  rotation  in  w'ell- 
drained  location.  Planting 
on  ridges  may  be  helpful. 

Yellows 

Leafhopper 

A  virus  disease  spread  by  leaf- 
hoppers.  Blanching,  yellowing, 
curling  and  twisting  of  leaves. 

See  Beans. 

Control  leafhoppers  as  be¬ 
low. 

Methoxychlor  or  malathion 
dusts  and  sprays. 

Cabbage  Worm 

See  Cabbage. 

Cabbage  Looper 

See  Cabbage. 

ONIONS 

Maggot 

White  legless  maggots  make  plants 
wilt.  Tunnel  in  bulbs. 

Heptachlor,  dieldrin  or  al- 
drin  in  furrows  at  time  of 
planting. 

Thrips 

Tiny  nymphs  feed  in  tight  areas 
between  leaves.  White  spotting  of 
leaves  followed  by  browning  of 
leaf  tips. 

Weekly  applications  of 
malathion  or  DDT. 

Bulb  Rot 

A  fungus  disease  causing  soft 
rot  of  bulbs. 

Dry  bulbs  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  storing. 

POTATOES 

Colorado 

Potato  Beetle 

Adults  —  three-eighths-inch-long. 
oval,  yellow  with  black  stripes. 
Larvae — V2-  to  3,5-m.  long,  br.ck 
red  with  two  rows  of  black  spots 
on  each  side;  humped-backed. 
Adults  and  larvae  eat  foliage. 

Apply  DDT.  dieldrin,  hep¬ 
tachlor  or  malathion  with 
repeat  applications  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

Leafhoppers 

Adults  —  one-eighth-inch-long, 
wedge  shaped,  green.  Nymphs — 
resemble  adults,  but  smaller: 
crawl  sidewise  like  crabs.  Sides 
and  tips  of  leaves  curl  upward, 
turn  yellow  to  brown  and  be¬ 
come  brittle. 

Use  DDT  or  malathion 
with  repeat  applications  as 
necessary. 

Flea  Beetles 

One-sixteenth-inch-long,  black, 
jumping  beetle.  Other  species  are 
brown  or  striped.  Shot-hole  ap¬ 
pearance  of  leaves.  Young  plants 
are  severely  damaged.  Attack 
many  plants,  especially  young 
transplants. 

Same  as  for  Colorado  po¬ 
tato  beetle,  above. 

Wireworm.s 

One-half  to  one-and-a-half-inches 
long,  yellow  to  white,  dark  head 
and  tail.  Jointed  wire  appearance. 
Tunnel  into  tubers.  Also  attack 
stems  and  roots  of  many  other 
crops — beans,  carrot,  beet,  cele^, 
lettuce,  onion,  sweet  corn,  turnip. 

Apply  five  pounds  of  ac¬ 
tual  chlordane,  two  to  three 
pounds  actual  heptachlor  or 
actual  aldrin  per  acre  after 
plowing.  Disc  thoroughly  to 
mix  well  into  soil. 

Early  Blight 

Fungus  disease  causes  small, 
brown,  irregular,  spots  which  fre¬ 
quently  enlarge  and  have  target- 
like  markings. 

Use  maneb  or  zineb  at 
seven-  to  10-day  intervals. 

RADISH,  TURNIP,  RUTABAGA 

Root  Maggot 

One-quarter-inch  to  one-third- 
inch  long,  legless,  yellowish-white 
maggot  that  tunnels  in  roots. 

Dust  furrow  at  planting 
time  with  chlordane.  diel¬ 
drin  or  heptachlor.  Dust 
turnip  and  rutabaga  when 
first  true  leaves  appear  and 
at  first  thinn  ng.  Do  not 
apply  to  foliage'  to  be  used 
as  greens.  Wash  roots  thor¬ 
oughly  before  use  or  mar¬ 
keting. 

Aphid,  Cabbage 
Looper,  Flea 
Beetles.  Wire- 

See  Above. 

worms 

SQUASH  and  PUMPKIN 

Squash  Bug 

Adult  —  ^s-inch  long,  flat-backed, 
brownish  bug.  Nymph  —  %-inch 
long,  dark  greenish-gray  with 
black  head  and  legs.  Suck  juices 
from  leaves  and  stems;  plants 
wilt. 

Malthion  when  bubs  are  j 
small.  1 

Squash  Vine  Borer 

One-inch-long,  white  larvae  bore 
into  vines.  Plants  or  runners  sud¬ 
denly  wilt  and  die. 

Four  applications  of  ro- 
tenone  or  methoxychlor  at 
seven-day  intervals  begin¬ 
ning  late  in  June  or  early 
in  July. 

SWEET  CORN 

Seed  Corn  Maggot 

See  Potatoes.  Puncture  and 

tunnel  roots  and  stems. 

Seed  treatment  for  seed 
corn  maggot  will  usually 
control  wireworms. 

European  Com' 
Borer 

One-inch  long,  pale,  pink  or 
brown  with  black  or  brown  head. 
Tunnels  in  stalks  and  ears. 

Apply  DDT  at  five-day  in¬ 
tervals  starting  when  plants 
are  12  to  15  inches  high. 
Make  four  applications.  If 
stalks  are  to  be  fed  to 
animals  use  Ryania  for  ' 
last  two  applications. 

Corn  Earworirts 

One-quarter-inch  to  IV2  inches 
long,  green  to  brownish  larvae 
with  light  stripe  on  each  side. 
Eats  tip  or  side  of  ear. 

Apply  DDT  on  first  silks. 
Repeat  at  two-  to  three- 
day  intervals  during  silk¬ 
ing  period.  At  temperatures 
abov'e  90  degrees,  make  ap¬ 
plication  every  other  day. 

TOMATOES,  PEPPER,  EGGPLANT 

Tomato 

Hornworm 

Up  to  three  to  four  inches  long, 
large,  green  worm  with  horn  on 
back  end  of  body.  Eats  foliage. 

Apply  DDT  as  necessary: 
also  TDK.  but  do  not  use 
within  five  days  of  harvest. 

Cutworm 

Up  to  114  inches  long,  dull  gray, 
brown  or  black — may  be  striped 
or  spotted.  Soft  bodied.  Curls  up 
tightly  when  disturbed.  Cuts  off 
plants  at  or  about  ground  level. 

Dust  soil  around  plants 
with  DDT,  chlordane.  or 
heptachlor,  or  use  poisoned 
bran-mash  bait. 

Early  Blight 

Fungus  disease  makes  small  irre¬ 
gular  brown  spots  frequently  en¬ 
larging  into  circular  spots  with 
target-like  markings  on  leaves. 
Brown  cankers  may  girdle  plants 
at  ground  line. 

Maneb,  zineb,  ziram.  .  or 
captan.  Repeat  every  seven 
to  10  days  if  necessary. 

Late  Blight 

Fungus  disease  produces  dark 
gray,  water-soaked  soots  on  leaves; 
brown  blotches  on  fruit. 

Same  as  for  early  blight 
above. 

SEED  TREATMENT:  To  prevent  seed  rot  and  pre-emergence  damping-off,  seeds  may 
be  coated  lightly  with  a  protective  chemical.  For  most  vegetable  seeds  such  as  the 
cabbage  family,  corn,  cucumbers  and  other  cucurbits,  celery,  beets,  spinach,  tomatoes 
and  peppers,  thiram  may  be  used.  Spergon  is  effective  and  safe  on  peas,  beans  and 
lima  beans,  Red  copper  oxide  is  effective  on  beets,  carrots,  chard  and  spinach,  bu* 
it  should  not  be  used  on  members  of  the  cabbage  family.  Follow  manufacturers’  recom-i 
mendations  for  rate  and  method  of  application,  or  purchase  treated  seed. 

— 
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Do  2  jobs  at  once  with 

SIDb  ^  ^^lOU^TE  V 

FARM  MOWER 


With  the  Kosch  side-mounted 
farm  tractor  mower — and  only 
the  Kosch — you  can  handle  up 
to  three  jobs  at  once.  Because 
the  mower  is  side-mounted,  you 
can  pull  drawbar  type  imple¬ 
ments  without  interference.  And 
an  optional  PTO  extension  per¬ 
mits  ,you  to  use  a  second  PTO 
implement  behind  the  tractor. 
That  means  you  can  operate  a 
field  chopper,  side  delivery 
rake,  hay  conditioner,  or  wind- 
rower,  etc.,  at  the  same  time 
you’re  mowing.  One  trip  around 
the  field  does  the  work  of  two 
or  more, 

(f’Geti  pTQcetS 

Disfribufed  by 

.  Moulton  &  Goodwin,  Inc., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Eastern  Machinery,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

McCune  &  Company,  Inc., 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Hamilton  Equipment,  Inc., 
Ephrata,  Penna. 

Todd  Company,  Inc.,.  . 

Norfolk,  Virginia 


•  You  "see  where  you're 
going — see  where  you're  mowing." 

•  You  can  use  your  tractor  drawbar 
for  chores  and  other  operations  with¬ 
out  dis-mounting  the  mower. 

•  You  can  maneuver  easier  cut 
square  corners. 

•  Unique  "spring-back"  and  "clutch 
release"  features  prevent  damage 
from  hidden  rocks  or  stumps. 

•  You  can  mount  the  mower  in>  |ust 
three  easy  steps. 

•  Uses  standard  replacement  cutter 
bar  parts — always  locally  available. 

Heavy  duty  cutter  bars  available  in 
5',  6',  and  7'  sizes;  equipped  with 
heavy  duty  sections  and  rock  guards. 

Priced  at  $378.00  to  $421.00 
f.o.b.  factory,  complete 
with  7'  bar  and  two  knives 

See  your  dealer-or  send  coupon 


KOSCH  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  Columbus,  Nebraska 

Please  send  information  on  Kosch  Side-Mount¬ 
ed  Mower  and  name  of  nearest  Dealer. 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Address . 
City. 


.State. 


BLADES 


Less  than 


u 


Each 


LYN 


BLADES 


TRY  10  BLADES  AT  OUR  RISK! 

DOUBLE-EDGE  Lyn  Blades  give  you 
FOUR  times  the  value  of  ordinary  blades 
— they  cost  less  than  half  as  much  and 
give  you  DOUBLE  the  service.  Send 
NOW  for  110  blades  to  TRY  AT  OUR 
RISK.  Use  10  —  if  not  MORE  than  de¬ 
lighted,  return  unused  100  for  FULL  RE¬ 
FUND.  Only  $1.00  postpaid  —  or  C.O.D. 
plus  postage.  For  even  greater  conveni¬ 
ence  order  50  DOUBLE-EDGE  SUPER- 
LYN  BLADES  in  plastic  case  that  dis¬ 
penses  blades  unwrapped  ready  for  use — 
only  $1.00.  Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  600 

516  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  36,  N  .Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Kills  WEEDS  in 

PONDS  and  LAKES 


The  most  effective  way  to  rid  ponds 
and  lakes  of  underwater  weeds!  Also 
controls  many  species  of  algae.  Widely 
used  and  highly  recommended.  Atlas 
"A”  is  harmless  to  fish  when  applied 
as  directed. 


ffiBB! 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 
'  on  Water  Weed  &  Algae  Control 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs;  7  ?? 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
i/a  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  up 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup¬ 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'A"  inlet: 
routlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don  t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guaranteo. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9B.  New  Jersey 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR! 

Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 


May  3, 1958 
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The  Biggest  Flower  Show  For  The  Lowest  Cost 


One  Mature  Plant  Can 
Produce  Up  to  1000  Flowers 

We  Send  Gorgeous 
**Shoivplace  Assortment 

Our  strong,  blooming-size  plants  come  in  a  carefully 
selected  showpiece  assortment  of  pink,  bronze,  gold, 
red,  yellow  and  white.  Postage  paid  on  prepaid  orders. 
C.O.D.’s  welcome.  SPRING  PLANTING  GUIDE  in¬ 
cluded  FREE. 


“Bushels  of  Blooms” 


Cushion 


When  we  say  you  will  have  Bushels  of  Blooms 
in  your  yard  this  Summer  and  Fall  it  is  no 
exaggeration.  One  of  these  fine  plants  alone  can 
produce  more  than  100  blooms  this  year  and 
many,  many  times  more  next  year  and  the  year 
after.  Only  Cushion  Mums  give  you  such  a 
spectacular  show  for  so  little  money  and  trouble. 
Once  planted,  go  on  blooming  for  years.  You’ll 
be  picking  colorful  bouquets  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Have  flowers  in  every  room  in  your  house. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

On  arrival,  if  you  are  not  100%  satisfied,  simply 
return  for  your  money  back. 


FAMILY  GARDENS  NURSERY  SALES 
CO.,  DEPT.  370914,  SKOKIE.  ILLINOIS 
(Formerly  located  in  Downers  Grove,  III.) 
(  )  10  for  $1.98  (  )  25  for  $3.98 

(  )  50  for  $7.50 


Print  Name 


Address 


City .  Zone. .'.  .State .  I 

 I 


Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brusheutter  is  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4"  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rowco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 


MARIETTA 

’’Harvest  King” 

SILO 

the  finest  sHo  you 
can  buy  because 
it’s  made  from 
quality  materials 


Tough, 
trowel  led- 
interior  fi 
that’s 
airtight, 
waterproo 
won’t  chi 
crack  or  p 
. . .  unaffected 
by  corrosive 
silage  acids. 
Fully 

laboratory 
tested  and 
proved  by 
field  M$e, 


Erected  by 
experts! 
Trained  crews 
silo,  no 
farmer  help 
required. 
Assures  fast 
erection  . . . 
a  better  silo. 


real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
• —  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Gross 

Trimming 

oftochment 


ROWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

88  EMERALD  STREET 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  subsidiary  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  /nc. 
ESTABLISHED  1871 

©Please  send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 

Name _ 

Street  &  No.  _ 

City  &  State _ 


Invest  in  a  Marietta  “Harvest  King” 
Silo  now!  Be  able  to  store  this  year’s 
crops  for  more  nutritious  silage  .  .  . 
lower  feeding  costs.  Be  protected 
against  dry  weather  feed  shortages 
and  assured  of  greater  milk  and  meat 
production.  Be  ready  with  your 
Marietta  silo  by  filling  time.  Mail 
coupon  at  once. 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES  and  PLANTS; 
Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6, 
N.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamo.s- 
town,  N.  y. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Please  send  complete  information  about 
the  Marietta  '‘Harvest  King"  Silo. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


RUPTURE  RELIEF 

GUARANTEED! 


RESULTS  — OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Web’s  patented  design — based 
on  principles  of  natural  support 
— has  brought  relief  to  thousands. 
Satisfaction  —  or  purchase  price 
refunded.  Write  for  free  book! 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Dept.  R-53  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


What's  New  IN  Fahm  Products 


3.  A  new  line  of  Wheel-carried  Pulvi- 
Mulchers  has  been  announced  by  BRILLIoN. 
Mounted  on  4-in.  steel-tube  transport  axle 
with  15-in.  rubber  tired  wheels,  the  Pulvi- 
Mulcher  is  raised  and  lowered  by  hydraulic 
tractor  ram.  Available  in  8-,  9-,  and  10-foot 
widths,  the  Pulvi-Mulcher  incorporates  a 
heavy  front  pulverizer  section,  a  center 
spring-tooth  unit  and  a  rear  pulverizer.  It 
thus  offers  farmers  specifications  that  do  a 
fast,  clean  job  of  preparing  firm,  soil-and- 
moisture  holding  seedbeds.  Brillion  Iron 
Works,  Brillion,  Wis. 


1.  A  new  continuous  flow  non-stop  ROTO- 
BALER  is  announced  by  Allis-Chalmers.  The 
roll-up  cornpression  principle  of  the  new 
Roto-Baler  is  the  same  as  the  lower-priced 
standard  model  except  that  the  baling  oper- 
aion  is  continuous.  Dimension  of  bale  and 
method  of  forming  it  are  the  same.  Continu¬ 
ous  forward  motion  is  made  possible  in  new 
model  by  a  simple  device  that  automatically 
bypasses  incoming  material  over  a  longer 
route  while  bale  in  machine  is  being  wrap¬ 
ped  and  discharged,  after  which  cycle  is 
repeated.  The  operation  is  entirely  automatic. 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 


2.  BRADY’S  low-cost 
Offset  Chopper  has  all 
the  features  of  the 
Brady  Pull-Type  Multi- 
Crop  Chopper  plus:  full 
60-in.  cut;  free  swing¬ 
ing  chain  knives;  360 
degrees  directional  con¬ 
trol  hood;  base  unit  of 
solid  construction;  ad¬ 
justable  hitch;  adjust¬ 
able  row  crop  wheels;  economy  in  cost. 
The  new  1958  Bray  Offset  Chopper  is  now 
available  from  all  Brady  Distributors  and 
Dealers.  Brady  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


4.  A  new,  easy-to-use  grease  gun  cartridge, 
saving  time  and  eliminating  waste  has  been 
introduced  by  Lubriplate  Division  of  Fiske 
Brothers  Refining  Company.  The  cartridges 
contain  Lubriplate,  a  high  temperature,  ex¬ 
treme  pressure,  water-repellent,  grease-type 
lubricant,  adaptable  for  practically  all  gener¬ 
al  purpose  lubrication.  The  cartridge  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  all  standard  cartridge  guns;  can 
be  inserted  quickly  and  easily  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  grease  in  any  way.  Lubriplate  Divi¬ 
sion,  Fiske  Bros.  Refining  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


5.  General  Metals  TRAILER  APPLICATOR, 
Model  TPD-200,  is  made  for  efficient  eco¬ 
nomical,  top-dressing  of  nitrogen  solutions 
or  complete  liquid  fertilizers.  Reported  as 
ideal  for  fertilizing  pastures,  small  grain  or 
row  crops.  Solutions  can  be  accurately  ap¬ 
plied  on  150-200  acres  per  day  under  good 
conditions.  General  Metals,  Inc.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  North  Carolina. 


,  6.  INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER’S  new 
McCormick  U  -  348 
loader  can  do  many 
time-  and  labor- 
saving  jobs  about 
the  farm.  Inter¬ 
changeable  attach¬ 
ments  adapt  it  to  a 
wide  variety  of  load¬ 
ing,  lifting,  grading 
and  material-moving 
work.  Attachments 
include  a  six-tine 
manure  fork,  nine- 
cubic  -  foot  material 
bucket,  crane,  and  a  seven-foot  leveling  and 
grading  blade.  International  Harvester  Co., 
180  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  lllnois. 


KNEISLEY  Electric  (Compa¬ 
ny’s  two  electric  immersion 
water  heaters— the  Therm- 
O-Matic  10  (1,000  watts) 

and  the  Therm-O-Matic  15 
(2,000  watts) — are  the  only 
electric  immersion  water 
heaters  of  their  kind  in 
America  listed  by  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories.  These 
heaters  are  fully  insulated  and  equipped 
a  built-in  automatic  safety  cut-off 
switch  which  works  automatically  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unit  from  heating  unless^  it  is  ^im 

toTji?  3?  'i& 


ment  for  the  self-propelled  Owatonna  Wind- 
rower  does  three  hay  harvest  jobs  in  one 
big-capacity  trip  —  cuts,  windrows  and  con¬ 
ditions.  In  a  two-year  testing  period,  aeri- 
cultural  colleges  have  estimated  20  per  cent 
greater  nutritional  value  from  hay  handled 
by  this  one-trip  method  because  of  faster 
jpore  uniforni  curing,  less  leaf  loss,  greater 
palatability,  higher  carotene  content  Owa¬ 
tonna  Manufacturing  Co.,  Owatonna,'  M.nn. 


m-place  chlorinated  cleaner  for  pipeline 
bulk  milk  holding  tanks,  tank  trucks  and 
equipment.  The  new  product— 
LLORITAL — can  be  used  in  spray,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  manual  operations.  Superior  wet¬ 
ting  properties  make  CLORITAL  effective  in 
the  hardest  water.  Regular  use  also  prevents 
milkstone  buildups.  CLORITAL  is  a  granular 
product  packed  in  350-lb.  and  100-lb.  drums 
and  in  25-lb.  reusable  galvanized  pails.  B-K 
Department,  Pennsalt  Chemicals  Corp,  3 
Penn  Center,  Philadelphia  2,  Pehna. 


10.  Roto-Hoe  is  introduc¬ 
ing  its  HUMMIN’  BIRD 
this  season,  announced  as 
“the  greatest  advance  in 
garden  equipment  since  the 
rotary  hoe.’’  The  Hummin’ 

Bird  utilizes  two  cutting 
tines  mounted  on  a  rotating 
horizontal  disc.  Resulting 
action  of  tines  turning  in 
soil  is  much  like  an  egg 
beater.  Powered  by  a  2‘/2 
hp.  gasoline  engine,  it  pro¬ 
vides  sufficient  power  for 
the  cultivator  to  cut  to  a 
depth  of  6  to  7  inches. 

At  the  same  time  the  entire  unit  is  pro¬ 
pelled  forward  by  two  thin,  steel  wheels, 
located  on  either  side  of  the  tines.  This 
double  action  results  in  a  uniform  pulver¬ 
ization  of  the  soil.  Roto-Hoe  and  Sprayer 
Company,  Newbury,  Ohio. 


11.  Plus  features  of  the 
new  STU  DEBAKER 
SCOTSMAN  half-ton 
pickup  truck  are:  low 
price,  low  maintenance 
costs  and  low  operating 
expenses.  The  Scotsman 
is  rated  at  a  maximum 
gross  vehicle  weight  of 
4,800  pounds  and  is 
mounted  on  a  wheel 
base  of  112  inches. 
Length  of  pickup  body  is  6  *72  feet.  The  six- 
cylinder  engine  develops  92  hp.  at  3.800 
r.p.m.  and  a  maximum  torque  of  152  at 
1,800  r.p.m.  Studebaker-Packard  Corp., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


12.  The  1958  line  of 
TIGER  RIDING  TRAC¬ 
TORS  includes  three 
completely  new  models 
ranging  in  size  from  SVz 
hp.  to  SVa  hp.  The  Borg- 
Warner  3-speed  tractor 
transmission  permits 
three  forward  speeds  and 
one  reverse,  and  a  range 
of  speeds  from  2‘/2 
m.p.h.  to  15  m.p.h.  Au¬ 
tomatic  clutch  is  standard  equipment,  per¬ 
mitting  smooth  starting  under  heavy  loads 
and  simplifying  the  operation  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  for  the  operator.  Tiger  Tractor  Corp., 
Keyser,  West  Virginia. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  « 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please 

send  me  more  information 

on 

the  following  NEW  FARM 

PRODUCTS: 

12  3  4 

5 

6 

7  8  9  10 

11 

12 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Palot.  iultaiile  tor  aictal  or  wood,  portool 
oonditiod.  paefcod  la  flvo-galloD  ttool  caot.  CaDoolla- 
tiod  00  largo  Marloo  order.  Prioo  $6.00  per  S  pal.  oaa. 
Cheek  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  SAHWAY.  N.  J. 


NAME  ... 

ADDRESS 
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Will  the  Soybean  Seed  Succeed? 


FOR  THE  FARMER  WHO  DEMANDS 


In  one  Northeast  State  last  year, 
only  34  per  cent  of  the  soybean  seed 
planted  had  a  germination  of  80  per 
cent  or  more.  Average  germination 
was  only  65  per  cent.  Seed  sampled 
in  a  survey  was  taken  directly  from 
that  which  farmers  were  actually 
planting  for  silage  or  grain.  It  came 
from  drill  boxes  and  seed  bags  at 
planting  time,  and  then  it  was  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  a  laboratory.  An  80-per-cent 
germination  is  the  minimum  standard 
usually  set  for  soybean  seed,  so  two- 
thirds  of  the  seed  could  not  possibly 
have  produced  top  yields. 

Was  good  seed  the  reason  why  one 
farmer  had  an  excellent  stand  and 
then  a  satisfactory  yield  despite  dry 
weather?  Before  seeding  time,  he 
went  to  a  local  seedsman  and  asked 
for  the  best  seed  available.  Checking 
the  tag  to  see  that  it  was  an  adapted 
variety,  that  it  had  no  noxious  weed 


production. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  low  germi¬ 
nation  are  harvesting  the  seed  too 
dry  and  storing  it  too  wet.  Soybeans 
are  readily  damaged  when  harvested 
at  eight-to-lO-per-cent  moisture.  They 
have  no  large  endosperm  covering 
their  embryo,  as  many  seeds  do,  and 
when  the  tender  germ  is  handled 
roughly  it  is  weakened — it  may  not 
show  it — and  even  killed.  Soybeans 
stored  at  more  than  13-per-cent  mois¬ 
ture,  however,  are  damaged  by  heat¬ 
ing.  This  so  weakens  the  embryo  that 
it  may  not  germinate  at  all. 

Never  plant  seed  that  has  not  been 
tested  for  germination.  In  home¬ 
grown  soybeans,  probe  several  places 
throughout  the  bin  and  make  certain 
to  sample  corners  and  the  center.  Or 
collect  a  sample  by  taking  out  a  small 
amount  every  few  minutes  as  the  seed 
comes  from  cleaning  equipment.  Mix 


A  soybean  crop  can  be  no  better  than  the  seed.  High-germinating  and 
vigorous-growing  seed  like  that  on  the  left,  not  the  right,  should  be  planted. 


seeds,  and  that  it  had  a  germination 
of  over  90  per  cent,  he  bought  it.  A 
few  weeks  after  planting,  he  had 
strong,  vigorous  seedlings  that  went 
on  through  the  season  to  produce 
quite  satisfactory  yields.  He  harvested 
an  average  of  28  bushels  of  soybeans 
per  acre. 

Another  farmer  bought  “bargain” 
seed.  He  went  to  his  local  seedsman, 
too,  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
price  of  certified  seed  was  $5.50  per 
bushel  he  decided  to  take  some  $4.00 
“bargain”  seed  from  another.  This 
seed  had  not  been  tested,  and  its  bags 
had  no  labels.  But  it  looked  all  right, 
so  he  bought  and  planted  it.  Later, 
getting  only  spotty  emergence,  he  had 
to  plov/  the  whole  field  up.  He  had 
no  soybean  crop  at  all;  he  blamed 
the  weather.  But  it  was  not  the 
weather.  It  was  the  poor  quality  seed. 
His  “bargain”  was  a  bust. 

The  cost  of  growing  soybeans  I’uns 
between  $30  and  $45  per  acre.  So  an 
extra  dollar  per  acre  for  good  seed  is 
a  small  amount  when  considered  in 
relation  to  all  the  costs.  There  is  a 
tremendous  difference  in  soybean 
seed.  Some  collected  last  season  from 
a  batch  planted  on  125  acres  had  less 
than” two-per-cent  germination.  This 
“bargain”  seed  cost  the  farmer  over 
$5,000.  Seed  quality  is  not  an  area 
with  which  to  economize  in  soybean 


the  seed  thoroughly  and  select  a  two- 
pound  sample  for  testing  at  the  lab¬ 
oratory  or  at  home.  The  county  agent 
has  information  on  location  of  labora¬ 
tories. 

A  farmer's  own  seed  is  probably 
good  if  he  feels  quite  sure  that  it  is 
good.  But  certainty  comes  only  when 
he  is  able  to  answer  “Yes”  to  all  these 
questions:  Is  its  germination  at  least 
80  per  cent?  Is  it  clean?  Is  it  free  of 
weed  seed?  Is  its  percentage  of 
cracked  kernels  low?  Is  it  an  adapted 
variety  recommended  for  the  area? 

Farmers  who  buy  their  seed  each 
year  so  as  to  eliminate  storage,  clean¬ 
ing  and  treating  should  also  be  able 
to  answer  “Yes”  to  several  soybean 
questions;  Is  the  variety  proved, 
adapted  and  recommended?  (Check 
with  the  county  agent  if  there  is  any 
question;  do  not  experiment  on  a 
large  scale  with  varieties  so  new  they 
are  not  yet  tested.)  Is  the  seed  treat¬ 
ed  against  disease  organisms?  Is  the 
source  reliable?  (If  there  is  any 
doubt,  do  not  buy.)  Is  the  price  rea¬ 
sonable?  (Some  varieties  are  priced 
rather  high;  get  comparative  figures.) 
Is  the  seed  certified?  (Certified  seed 
assures  most  everything  we  w'ant: 
varietal  purity,  weed-free  seed  and 
high  germination.) 

J.  L.  Gerwig  and  M.  W.  Johnson 


Menonds  Market  Burns 
Its  Mortgage 

The  Capital  District  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  of  Menands,  N.  Y.,  held  its  25th 
anniversary  celebration  late  last 
month,  and  members  burned  the 
mortgage  on  their  market.  When 
given  to  the  Springfield  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives  in  1934,  it  amounted  to 
$135,000.  President  Walter  G.  Emer- 
ich.  Secretary  L.  H.  Myers  Jr.,  and 
Treasurer  G.  W.  Noeckel  participated 
as  they  had  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago;  each  has  held  office  since  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  market.  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  W.  L.  Klopfer  also  took  part,  as 
did  Manager  Gilbert  Shortz. 

The  first  completely  farmer-owned 
and  -operated  regional  market  in  the 
United  States,  Menands  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  March  13,  1933.  The  incorpo¬ 
ration  certificate  was  filed  two  weeks 
later,  and  the  vegetable  growers  pur¬ 
chased  the  25-acre  market  site  that 
Summer.  Earth  was  broken  for  build¬ 
ings  in  November.  The  market  now 
serves  growers,  buyers  and  wholesal¬ 
ers  in  a  225-mile  radius. 


“.  .  .  a  considerable  achievement 
for  a  group  of  farmers,”  according  to 
President  Emerich,  “we  feel  that  an 
occasion  such  as  this  happens  only 
once  in  a  lifetime.”  Some  300  grow¬ 
ers  and  friends  attended  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  at  which  George 
W.  Lamb,  former  president  of  the 
Springfield  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
and  presently  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grape  Cooperative  Assn., 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  was  principal 
speaker. 

Directors,  in  addition  to  the  officers, 
are  Peter  G.  Welling,  Fred  A.  Siesel, 
Stanley  Y.  Knight,  Frank  Krug,  Fred 
N.  Lemka,  Paul  W.  McDonough,  Les¬ 
ter  R.  Mull,  Luzerne  R.  Shafer,  Ralph 
Stahlman,  A.  R.  Walley,  and  Frank 
H.  Willey. 


Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board, 
8  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  3, 
Ill.,  offers  to  poultrymen  egg-carton 
inserts  with  egg  recipes  and  egg¬ 
buying  advice  at  $3.95  per  1,000. 
Attractively  printed  in  four  colors, 
they  provide  space  for  stamping  the 
poultry  farm’s  name  and  address. 


the  £Best  ’’ 

IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters,  engineered 
to  meet  the  exacting  demand  of  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  for  the  best  in 
forage  harvesters,  have  attachments 
for  handling  hay,  corn  and  other  crops. 
Many  new  improvements  keep  Fox  the 
leader  in  forage  harvesters. 


Frick  Sawmills 


Diesel,  Gas  Engines 


Frick  Sawmills  are  available  in  five 
,  sizes.  New  boss  and  hammer  dogs,  plus 
Timken  bearings  on  mandrel  and  car¬ 
riage,  chemically-treated  seasoned 
wood  parts,  castings  made  of  precision 
machined  semi-steel,  all  precision 
manufactured  to  cut  within  I  /32" 
accuracy.  These  features  plus  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  guarantee  you  the 
best  in  sawmills. 


Temple-Ton  Spreaders 


Bear  Cat  Feed  Mills  combine  three 
machines  in  one.  Grinding,  milling 
roughage  and  cutting  ensilage  can  all 
be  accomplished  with  this  one  machine. 

Temple-Ton  Power  Take-Offs  Spread¬ 
ers  are  all  equipped  with  a  new 
patented  shredder-beater  which  shreds 
manure  completely  before  hitting  wide¬ 
spread  and  gives  a  uniform  coverage 
over  a  large  area. 
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FRICK  COMPANY  r.n.y. 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 


Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Frick  dealer  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

□  FRICK  SAWMILLS  □  FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

□  BEAR-CAT  MILLS  □  DIESEL,  GAS  ENGINES 

□  TEMPLE-TON  SPREADERS 


Name . . . . 


Address 


Town 

State 


May  3, 1958 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  ,our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  a-djust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaetion,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Word  from  the  Wise 

IN  commenting  in  a  recent  issue  on  the  func¬ 
tion  of  federal  milk  marketing  orders,  we 
stated  that  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
orderly  marketing  and  nothing  more,  a  federal 
order  is  utopia  but  that  “if  price  also  is  de¬ 
sired — a  price  fair  to  the  producer,  then  one 
must  look  further  than  a  federal  order,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  provides  for  a  market  pool 
and  stifles  competition  beween  markets.” 

It  took  but  a  few  days  to  obtain  confirma¬ 
tion  of  that  viewpoint  from  one  of  the  most 
successful  operating  dairy  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  1958  annual  meeting  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers — 1957  sales  $17,- 
800,000,  eight  per  cent  above  1956  sales.  Presi¬ 
dent  G.  A.  Boger  had  this  to  say  in  his  report 
to  stockholders : 

“Our  greatest  problem  at  the  present  time  is  the 
New  York  Federal  Marketing  Order  which  has 
been  forced  upon  us  through  no  choice  of  our 
own.""** 

“With  government  becoming  such  a  large  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  operation  of  the  milk  industry,  through 
federal  marketing  orders  and  price  supports,  it 
IS  difficult  to  foretell  what  is  ahead  of  us  for  the 
next  year,  or  even  to  make  very  definite  plans  for 
the  year  to  come.  We  find  that  a  common  term 
used  by  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  and  operating  marketing  agreements 
with  a  marketwide  pool,  is  the  word  ‘equalize’.  In 
talking  with  these  people,  it  seems  that  this  idea 
is  to  equalize  the  price  received  by  farmers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  ability  of  the  farmer,  or  the 
ability  of  the  milk  processor  who  handles  his 
milk,  to  develop  a  good  market  for  this  milk  by 
his  own  capabilities.  Certainly,  if  opportunity  is 
to  be  equalized  by  dragging  down  those  efficient 
farmers  and  plant  operators  in  order  to  bring  the 
returns  up  to  inefficient  operators,  then  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  producer  dealers 
or  farmer  cooperative  processing  plants.*** 

“***  If  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the 
federal  government  on  the  federal  dairy  market¬ 
ing  agreements  and  in  the  price  support  program 
could  be  diverted  into  selling  the  products  of  the 
dairy  industry,  we  do  not  believe  there  would  be 
any  problem  in  disposing  of  all  the  products  of 
this  great  industry.***  this  is  a  cooperative  set¬ 
up  and  not  a  commercial  operation***.  If  we 
operated  as  a  purely  commercial  setup,  we  could 
make  a  tremendous  amout  of  money  through 
manipulations  within  the  New  York  market  pool.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  in 
these  comments  from  a  dairy  cooperative 
leader  who  knows  his  business  and  who  places 
producers’  interests  first  in  line  of  importance. 

Why  is  it  that  officials  of  other  cooperatives 
do  not  have  the  foresight  or  gumption  to  speak 
up  in  the  same  vein?  Is  it  because  they  regard 
their  ventures  as  commercial,  not  cooperative, 
or  is  it  just  the  good  old  “follow-the-leader” 
policy  of  inertia? 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  while  the 
federal  order  philosophy  of  equalizing  down¬ 
ward  is  sought  to  be  extended  limitlessly,  per¬ 
haps  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries  should  consider  where  they  are  being 
led  and  whether  it  is  worth  it. 


Alfalfa,  Wilt  and  the  Weevil 

IF  DuPuits  alfalfa  is  so  productive,  a  reader 
of  Professor  Brown’s  article  on  pages  4 
and  9  of  this  issue  might  be  well  justified  in 
asking,  why  do  not  the  agronomists,  entomo¬ 
logists  and  plant  pathologists  come  up  with  a 
treatment  against  the  bacterial  wilt  that  limits 
its  life  to  two  or  three  years?  If  you  cannot 
get  a  wilt-resistant  variety  anywhere  nearly 
as  good,  why  not  get  rid  of  the  wilt? 

The  questions  seem  especially  appropriate  in 
these  days  when  a  chemical  can  be  used  to 
cure  practically  anything  that  is  wrong  with 
a  crop. 

Well,  Dr.  N.  C.  Brady,  head  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  agronomy  depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell,  gives  two  reason  why  not,  and 
the  first  is  good  enough:  “It  is  uneconomic, 
impractical  and  probably  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  bacterial  wilt  on  u  field  scale.”  Research 
has  shown  it  is  easier  and  more  certain  to 
breed  resistant  varieties  of  alfalfa — as  in  toma¬ 
toes  and  some  other  crops — than  to  try  to  ban¬ 
ish  some  of  its  pests  by  chemicals.  The  second 
reason  is  that  DuPuits  alfalfa  grows  a  little 
coarse  with  age,  so  that  good  management  of 
it  as  a  variety  is  probably  bad  management  of 
it  as  a  species.  Early  cuttting,  though  apt,  is 
quite  likely  to  limit  the  longevity  of  its  stand. 
If  wilt  does  not  kill  it  in  two  or  three  years, 
then  the  prudent  farmer  will. 

Two  questions  remain :  1  —  When  will  the 
chemists  produce  something  that  will  control 
the  wilt  economically?;  and  2  —  How  long  will 
it  be  before  plant  breeders  produce  something 
as  productive  as  DuPuits  and  also  resistant 
to  wilt? 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  alfalfa, 
longevity  and  wilt,  let  us  not  overlook  another 
pest — the  weevil.  This  insect,  which  can  de¬ 
stroy  a  stand  of  alfalfa  in  a  year,  is  moving 
northward.  The  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  says  that  it  “threatens  the  State’s 
820,000  acres  of  alfalfa  worth  $32.5  million 
annually.”  Against  this,  however,  chemicals 
are  effective;  the  almost  universal  recommen¬ 
dation  is  to  spray  the  stand  with  heptachlor 
when  the  plants  are  around  10  inches  high  and 
then  possibly  again  not  later  than  two  weeks 
before  cutting.  All  farmers  with  alfalfa  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  southern  New  York  and  New  England 
should  check  with  their  county  agents  to  see  if 
the  weevil  is  near.  If  he  is,  he  should  be 
sprayed.  Let  us  work  toward  stopping  him  this 
year  in  his  tracks. 


It  Depends  on  Whose  Ox . , . 

T  has  just  been  reported  that  this  year  21 
million  Americans  will  receive  some  $22 
billion  in  public  benefits  of  various  kinds  — 
social  security,  old  age  pensions,  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  relief,  and  the  like. 

All  these  payments  will  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  laws  that  have  become  permanent 
fixtures  in  our  economic  and  political  system. 
In  the  face  of  charges  that  they  will  lead  in¬ 
evitably  to  a  welfare  state,  it  is  argued  that 
they  are  in  the  public  interest  and  that  they 
are  all  definite  factors  in  sustaining  consumer 
purchasing  power.  And,  whether  by  conviction 
or  inertia,  the  American  people  have  come  to 
accept  these  arguments  as  valid. 

Yet,  when  it  'Comes  to  keeping  the  nation’s 
most  basic  industry  on  an  even  keel,  politicians 
and  economists  alike —  and  the  general  public, 
too — brand  the  farmer  as  greedy  and  too  anxi¬ 
ous  to  keep  his  nose  in  the  national  trough. 
Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  price  supports 
are  trivial  in  amount,  as  compared  to  other 
government  expenditures.  Even  fewer  people 
are  aware  that  price  supports  are  a  subsidy  for 
the  consumer,  not  the  producer.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  seems  to  depend  very  much  on  whose 
ox  is  being  gored. 

To  some  extent,  this  hostility  to  agriculture 
is  the  farmers’  responsibility.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  going  the  rounds  today  —  “Stop  Yell¬ 
ing,  Start  Selling”  —  which  might  well  be 
adopted  and  put  into  action  by  the  men  of 
the  soil.  Too  few  people  know  what  it  means 
to  run  a  farm  —  the  time  it  takes,  the  skills 
required,  the  weather  hazards,  the  market 
gamble.  Why  not  start  selling  the  farmer  for 


what  he  is  —  the  most  important  man  in  our 
economy,  the  hardest  working  and,  due  to 
forces  mostly  beyond  his  control,  the  poorest 
paid?  It  is  about  time  that  the  world  should 
know  that  what  the  farmer  wants  is  only  that 
to  which  he  is  entitled  —  a  fair  price,  not  a 
government  crutch. 


Egg  Pricing  Needs  Correction 

'T^HE  pricing  of  eggs  has  not  seemed  to  make 
*  much  sense  so  far  this  Spring — or  indeed 
last  Winter.  Quotations  have  been  up  and  down, 
and  consumers  have  not  experienced  stability 
for  them  from  week  to  week.  Nor  have  farm¬ 
ers.  Unusually  severe  weather,  combined  with 
the  Lenten  season,  did  push  prices  to  sharp 
peaks  for  short  periods,  but  then  they  would 
fall  again.  There  is  a  real  question  as  to  how 
much  of  this  kind  of  price  fickleness  the’funda- 
mental  egg  market  can  stand  without  eventual, 
and  further,  decline  in  consumption. 

The  prices  of  eggs  to  producers  have,  fortu¬ 
nately,  been  better  than  a  year  ago,  and  that 
portion  of  the  poultry  news  is  good.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  lot  better  to  have  unsteadiness  at  a 
higher  than  usual  level  instead  of  steadiness 
at  a  low  level. 

In  anticipation  that  these  higher  prices  will 
hold  throughout  this  year  and  into  early  next, 
hatcheries  have  been  producing  and  selling 
more  egg-type  chicks.  Compared  with  last  year, 
the  number  nationally  was  up  five  per  cent  in 
March  and  eight  per  cent  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year.  These  increases  are  not 
really  very  large,  and  population  and  promo- 
ion  may  well  justify  them.  Yet  they  are  indica¬ 
tive  that  the  egg  industry  is  still  running  in  a 
two-year  cycle.  Must  it  be  feast  or  famine? 
Merger  of  cooperatives  might  get  the  egg  in¬ 
dustry  out  of  the  rut.  Would  more  egg-vending 
machines  succeed?  A  better  system  of  pricing 
would  be  a  boon.  Does  the  egg  futures  market 
serve  any  constructive  need?  It  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  poultryman  who  gets  flung  farthest  and 
hardest  in  this  snap-the-whip  pricing  of  eggs. 
Clearly  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
provement  in  a  great  many  ways. 


Bad  Stumble  by  Gov.  Harriman 

OVERNOR  Harriman’s  veto  of  the  McEwen- 
Main  bill,  designed  to  liberalize  milk 
dealer  licensing,  is  more  than  puzzling.  Flying 
square  in  the  face  of  his  own  campaign  pledges 
and  acting  contrary  to  the  advice  of  one  of 
his  own  officials,  the  Governor’s  disapproval  of 
this  strongly  supported  legislation  is  indefens¬ 
ible.  And,  to  have  taken  this  action,  without  one 
word  of  comment  or  explanation,  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  doing  the  bidding  of 
the  big  milk  dealers  and  the  farm  stooges  who 
twang  their  bosses’  strings  in  Albany,  but 
was  afraid  to  say  so. 

In  its  primary  purpose  to  ease  competition 
and  stimulate  fluid  milk  sales,  this  McEwen- 
Main  bill  was  in  the  best  interests  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Mr.  Harriman’s  capricious  veto 
will  not  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  seeks 
to  charm  the  hustings  in  next  Fall’s  political 
campaign. 


Brevities 

“Thy  righteousness  is  an  everlasting  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  thy  law  is  the  truth.” — Psa,  119;  142. 

Applied  at  planting,  Randox,  a  new  herbicide, 
is  said  to  kill  foxtail,  pigweed,  barnyard  grass  and 
other  annual  weeds  without  any  injury  to  corn  or 
soybeans. 

Cattlemen  have  responded  to  favorable  re¬ 
cent  prices  by  putting  more  animals  on  feed.  As 
of  last  month,  the  number  was  12  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture 
offers  a  10-lesson  correspondence  course  on 
“Home  Lawns.”  It  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
$2.50  to  Correspondence  Courses,  202  Agricultural 
Education  Building,  University  Park,  Pa. 

As  tranquilizers  have  come  to  animals  and  forti¬ 
fied  feeds  to  birds,  so  has  at  least  one  now  come 
to  crops  similarly  to  help  them  over  periods  of 
“shock  and  stress.”  Sprayed  on  tomatoes,  beans, 
cherries,  pears,  alfalfa,  strawberries  and  cran¬ 
berries,  Duraset-20W  is  said  to  help  retain  fruit 
blossoms  and  also  to  increase  their  number. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Bel  Air  Sport  Coupe  with  Body  by  Fisher.  Every  window  of  every  Chevrolet  is  Safety  Plate  Glass. 


■^<»W«8l8888ia98^^  . . . 


. . 


YOUR  PRIDE  WILL  PERK  UP  whenever  you’  re  seen  in 
your  ’58  CHEVROLET.  One  look  at  those  low,  wind-whisked  lines  and  you 
know  you’re  hound  to  be  noticed.  And  you’ll  find  still  more  to  he  proud  of  in  the 


quick,  sure  way  Chevy  responds  to  your  touch. 


Sure  as  it’s  a  Chevy,  you’re  going  to  be 
looked  at  when  you  drive  this  good- 
looker.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  even 
hear  a  soft  whistle  of  approval  now  and 
then.  There’s  just  something  about 
Chevy’s  low,  straining-at-the-bit  beauty 
that  makes  people  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  way  this  Chevrolet  moves  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  admired,  too.  Its  quick- 
sprinting  power,  for  example,  and  the 
reassuring  way  it  keeps  its  poise,  even 
on  sudden  dips  and  curves. 

Another  big  reason  you’ll  be  prouder 
of  a  Chevy  is  that  it’s  the  only  honest- 


to-goodness  new  car  in  the  low-price 
field.  There’s  a  new  X-built  Safety- 
Girder  frame  .  .  .  new  Turbo-Thrust 
V8*  .  .  .  new  longer,  lower  Body  by 
Fisher  ...  a  choice  of  new  standard  Full 
Coil  suspension  or  a  real  air  ride.*  Cars 
just  don’t  come  any  newer — or  nicer — 
than  this  one. 

Make  it  a  point  to  stop  by  your 
Chevrolet  dealer’s  real  soon.  What  he’s 
selling  is  high  on  pride  but  low  on  price. 
.  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost. 
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1958  MODEL 


BRIGHT  NEW  BIGGER  SURGE 


milks  with  huilt-in  TUO  &  PULL 


Want  more  milking  speed  and  capacity?  Look  into  the 
new  easy-washing,  bigger  SURGE.  You  can  see  your  face 
in  it.  Outside  .  .  .  and  inside  ,  .  .  the  new  1958  Surge  is 
bright  as  a  looking  glass. 

The  extra  milk  it  holds  and  extra  work  it  saves  on 
washing  will  count  up  BIG  . . .  twice  a  day  . . .  over  700 
milkings  every  year  for  the  lifetime  of  your  milker! 

You’ll  like  its  new  1958  bigger  size— for  today’s  heav¬ 
ier  milking  cows.  With  a  Surge,  you  need  that  extra  capac¬ 
ity.  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  gets  extra  profit  pounds 
, , .  strips  by  itself . . .  keeps  teat  cups  safely  down  . . .  pro¬ 
tects  the  udder. 

Every  Surge  has  genuine  TUG  &  PULL  . . .  built  in ! 


Copyright  1958  —  Bobson  Broi.  Co. 

FREE  DEMONSfRATION 

In  your  own  barn  on  your 
own  cows.  See  how  to  milk 
more  cows  faster.  Ask  your 
Surge  Dealer  or  write  to 

% 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  Now  York 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVE.  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


Keep  teat  open  .  .  .  keep  it  milking 
with  this  a-WAY  ACTION 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY— 

keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk  flow.  Stays  in  teat. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  — 

Sulfathiazole  in  each  Dilator  is  released  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
directly  at  sight  of  trouble. 

A.t  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co., 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. (45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50$^ 


ATTENTION  DEALERS:  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


U 

VER 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  OtTIce  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard* 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

•  — y— ,  .. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 

You'll  save  with  a 

SBliliM®  CONCRETE  SILO 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  ^ 

Free  folder.  Moil  coupon  today.  ^ 


»  UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SIL0*Cb7”i 
Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  ( 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation,  j 

Name  _ _  I 

I 

Address  | 

I 

City______ _ j 


A  nuisance  to  farmers,  they  cut 
milk  production  and  reduce  the 
value  of  beef.  Lefs  fight  the 

Insect  Pests  of  Cattle 

By  H.  H.  SCHIVARDT 


Protecting  dairy  and  beef  cattle 
from  flies,  lice,  mites  and  other  in¬ 
sects  is  a  year-round  job.  The  total 
loss  caused  by  these  pests  is  great 
anyway,  but  it  would  be  much  greater 
without  control  practices.  We  have 
seen  mange  mites  cut  production  of 
a  dairy  herd  in  half.  Reliable  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  damage  by  cattle 
grubs  at  $50  to  $100  million  a  year. 
During  the  warm  seasons,  the  blood¬ 
sucking  insects — horseflies,  deerflies, 
stableflies  and  hornflies — inflict  mis¬ 
ery  on  cattle  and  losses  on  their  own¬ 
ers.  Houseflies,  though  probably  not 
injurious  to  livestock,  are  a  nuisance. 
They  are  also  a  hazard  to  the  health 
of  farm  families. 

Most  of  the  livestock  insects  come 
periodically.  Each  season  has  its 
pests,  and  unprotected  animals  are 
never  free  of  them.  The  lice  and 
mange  mites  are  active  during  late 
Fall  and  Winter.  Before  they  retreat 
in  early  Spring,  cattle  grubs  start 
emerging  and  continue  into  May.  The 
heel  flies  produced  by  grubs  chase 
cattle  about  pastures  during  June  and 
July.  By  July  first,  the  bloodsuckers 
and  the  houseflies  take  the  stage, 
playing  their  irksome  role  until  frosts 
stop  them  in  late  September. 

Control  of  Cattle  Lice  and  Mange 

The  preferred  material  against  cat¬ 
tle  lice  and  mange  is  lindane,  a  pound 
of  the  25-per-cent  wettable  powder 
making  100  gallons  of  spray.  For 
mange  mites,  two  pounds  are  re¬ 
quired  in  each  of  two  applications  10 
days  apart.  The  cattle  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  thoroughly;  at  least  two  gallons 
should  be  used  on  each  adult  cow. 
Because  it  may  not  be  completely  safe 
to  use  on  young  calves,  in  general 
lindane  is  not  recommended  for  treat¬ 
ing  any  less  than  two  months  of  age. 
Young  calves  seldom  get  mange  any¬ 
way.  If  they  get  lice,  one-per-cent  ro- 
tenone  dust  will  be  both  safe  and 
effective.  Do  not  use  rotenone  on 
beef  animals  with  whom  hogs  may 
be  running.  It  is  toxic  to  hogs;  very 
small  amounts  will  kill  them. 

Until  recently,  rotenone  was  the 
best  material  for  use  against  cattle 
grubs.  A  spray  of  7.5  pounds  of  five- 
per-cent  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water  applied  at  high  pressure  killed 
the  grubs  in  their  cysts  in  the  back, 
and  the  wounds  then  gradually 
healed.  The  trouble  with  this  was  that 


it  killed  the  grubs  only  after  their 
damage  was  done.  It  did  limit  the 
number  of  flies  that  emerged  to  begin 
the  new  generation,  however,  and  if 
all  cattlemen  in  a  wide  area  used  it 
the  spray  could  cause  a  general  reduc¬ 
tion  in  grub  damage.  Today  the  new 
systemic  insecticides  promise  far  bet¬ 
ter  grub  control.  These  are  usually 
fed  to  the  animal,  not  sprayed  or 
dusted  on,  and  they  make  the  whole 
animal  poisonous  to  external  para¬ 
sites.  Dow  Trolene,  Chemagro’s  Co-ral 
and  American  Cyanamid’s  Dimetho- 
ate  are  materials  of  this  kind  now  in 
the  hands  of  experiment  station  ento¬ 
mologists.  Trolene  has  actually  been 
approved,  and  it  is  available  in  limit¬ 
ed  quantities  to  farmers.  It  is  mar¬ 
keted  as  a  large  pill  or  bolus,  about 
the  size  of  a  man’s  little  finger,  which 
can  be  broken  in  two  for  accurate  dos¬ 
ing.  With  each  bolus  containing  15 
grams  of  actual  Trolene,  the  dosage 
is  one  for  each  300  pounds  of  body- 
weight;  administration  is  usually  by 
a  balling  gun.  Since  Trolene  kills 
grubs  anywhere  in  the  cow’s  body, 
treatment  is  effective  at  any  time 
within  three  months  of  the  cessation 
of  heel  fly  activity.  Treatment  some 
two  weeks  after  the  first  killing  frost 
is  nicely  timed;  one  application  is 
then  sufficient.  Trolene  itself  makes 
a  few  cattle  slightly  ill.  But  most  ill¬ 
ness  following  treatment  is  apparent¬ 
ly  due  to  rough  use  of  the  balling 
gun.  Cattle  should  have  access  to 
water  after  dosing.  Trolene  should 
not  be  used  within  60  days  of  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  milk  cows  should  not  be 
treated  with  it. 

Co-ral  is  applied  by  spraying,  and 
it  is  absorbed  through  the  skin.  A 
systemic  insecticide,  too,  neither  it 
nor  American  Cyanamid  Dimethoate 
are  presently  available  for  anything 
but  experimental  purposes. 

Repellents  for  the  Chewers 

The  biting  or  bloodsucking  flies  are 
a  tough  lot,  and  our  chief  defenses 
against  them  are  repellent  sprays. 
These  sprays  are  expensive,  however, 
and  must  be  applied  frequently.  The 
economics  of  their  use  is  open  to 
question  except  where  the  flies  are 
very  abundant.  Spraying  a  herd  twice 
a  week  adds  considerably  to  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  already  crowded  summer  rou¬ 
tine.  But  if  horseflies  or  stableflies 
become  so  numerous  that  the  herd 


Glenn  Cnemical  Company 


Cows  sprayed  ivitli  fly  repellents  are  much  more  comfortable  both  at  pasture 
and  in  the  barn  in  Summer.  The  first  three  cows  above  were  sprayed;  the 
others  doivn  the  line  with  tails  a-flying  were  not. 
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spends  more  time  kicking  and  switch¬ 
ing  than  grazing,  repellents  are  in 
order.  Sprays  containing  Pyrenone, 
Crag,  Lethane  or  Tabutrex  will  give 
protection  against  biting  flies  for 
short  periods.  They  may  be  oil  solu¬ 
tions,  which  are  used  undiluted,  or 
emulsifiable  concentrates,  which  are 
diluted  with  water.  The  oils  must  be 
used  sparingly;  no  more  than  two 
fluid  ounces  should  go  on  a  grown 
beef  or  dairy  animal.  The  water- 
diluted  sprays  can  be  used  at  rates 
up  to  two  quarts  for  each  animal. 
Ihese  sprays  are  good  at  best  for 
three  to  five  days.  Exposure  to  heavy 
lain  usually  shortens  their  period  of 
effectiveness. 

When  hornfiies  are  a  principal  bit¬ 
ing  fly  problem  in  a  herd,  they  can  be 
successfully  controlled  by  sprinkling 
10  grams,  or  a  rounded  teaspoonful, 
of  50-per-cent  methoxychlor  powder 
on  the  animals’  backs  and  withers. 
Rub  it  well  into  the  hair.  On  dairy 
cattle  in  the  Northeast,  one  applica¬ 


tion  of  this  kind  will  last  about  a 
month.  On  beef  cattle,  spraying  the 
backs  with  one-per-cent  methoxychlor 
suspension  is  permitted,  and  it  will 
provide  good  control  of  hornfiies. 
None  of  the  residual  insecticides — 
methoxychlor,  DDT,  lindane,  et  a!-r 
is  very  effective  against  horseflies  or 
stableflies. 

Spraying  barn  walls  and  ceilings 
with  diazinon  gives  excellent  control 
of  the  common  housefly  for  periods 
varying  from  one  to  two  months. 
Eight  pounds  of  25-per-cent  diazinon 
wettable  powder  make  25  gallons  of 
spray,  enough  to  spray  a  barn  of  30  to 
40  stanchions. 

There  is  no  question  that  cattle 
given  reasonable  protection  with 
modern  insecticides  produce  more 
milk  and  more  beef.  Before  using  any 
insecticide,  however,  be  sure  to  read 
and  follow  the  directions  on  the  label. 
Careless  use  of  them  could  ironically 
lead  to  losses. 


Complete  Dispersion  Sale  of  Don  Head  Farms 

An  Opportuniy  to  Acquire  Some  of  America’s  Top  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

Make  A  Note  Of  This  Date  Friday,  June  20,  1958 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT  DON  HEAD  FARM^S,  RICHMOND  HILL,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
Sale  will  ^0  of  the  best  young  bulls  ever  produced  at  DON  HEAm  xho  An 

BLACKBIRDS:  ERIANNA-  GAMMER^^^noA  w  a  ^  n?*  “^ON  HEAD 

this  is  a  -once  in  a  LIFETIME"  DISPERSION  -  DON’T  MISS  THIS  ONEI 

contact  tfie  Sale  Manaaer*  davf  pammim^' 

STAUNTON,  C ATTLE^"S!f;.■pA°N^':^§^^^1'1^’ 

SALE  headquarters:  ^OVAL  YORK  HOTEL,  TO^r'^^n'I'o; 

ERNEST  B^OELMEIER  e^L^L  TT  REDELME.ER 

RICHMOND  HILL,  ONTAR|"o?\°a"n "-‘^-^^eLEPHONE:  AVenue  5-1992 


New  Butterfat  Champion 
—  Again  Brown  Swiss 

The  new  all-breed  all-time  cham¬ 
pion  producer  of  butterfat  is  a  10- 
year-old  cow  at  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Like  her 
predecessor,  Lee’s  Hill  Keeper’s  Ra¬ 
ven  is  not  only  from  New  Jersey,  she 
is  also  a  Brown  Swiss.  Her  record, 
made  on  three-time  milking,  is  1,579 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days. 

Raven  started  her  lactation  on 
April  9,  1957,  and  hit  peak  milk  pro- 


N.Y.  State  Swine  Improvement  Assn. 

Edward  Sodoma,  Brockport,  pres  ; 
Fritz  Eisenhard,  Warsaw,  vice-pres.; 
LeRoy  Poorman,  Waterloo,  secy- 
treas.;  W.  D.  Auble,  Ovid,  director. 
Other  directors  are:  Duane  Ford, 
Elba,  Gerald  Scott,  Portville;  W.  B. 
Stewart,  Brockport;  Ralph  Bliek, 
Williamson;  Frank  Wiley,  Victor; 
LeRoy  Kamner,  Clarence;  Rudolph 
Oswald,  Hillsdale;  and  Leland  Schroe- 
der,  Penn  Yan. 


SWINE 


The  new  butterfat  champion  is  a 
New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss. 

duction  of  121.5  pounds  on  May  22. 
Her  high  fat  month  was  May,  when 
she  produced  157  pounds  from  3,516 
pounds  of  4.47-per-cent  milk.  The 
average  butterfat  content  of  the 
34,850  pounds  of  milk  she  produced 
through  the  year  was  4.53  per  cent. 
On  the  last  day  of  her  test,  Raven 
made  90.5  pounds  of  milk.  This  was 
her  sixth  record  in  excess  of  1,000 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Officially  classi¬ 
fied  Excellent,  she  has  three  sons 
and  three  daughters;  one  daughter 
already  has  a  1,000-lb.  fat  record. 

New  York  Livestock 
Association  Officers 

In  recent  elections,  the  following 
liams  Jr.,  Pleasant  Valley,  treas.;  and 
livestock  breeders  were  named  as  of- 
M.  D.  Lacy,  Ithaca,  secy.;  F.  J.  Wil- 
ficers  and  directors  of  three  livestock 
organizations: 

New  York  Angus  ..Association 

William  Landauer,  Red  Hook,  pres.; 
W.  J.  Slaight.  Dansville;  J.  Howard 
Metz,  Clarence  Center;  and  E.  C. 
O’Boyle,  Katonah,  ail  vice-presidents; 

J-  W.  Stiles,  Ithaca,  treas.;  and  J.  I. 
Miller,  Ithaca,  secy.  R.  P.  Roenke, 
Jr.,  Geneva,  was  named  a  director. 
Other  directors  are:  Myndert  Pang- 
born,  East  Aurora;  Theodore  Keck, 
Dansville;  Harold  Brown,  Brant  Lake; 
3nd  Richard  Kent,  Dansville. 

New  York  Hereford  Breeders’  Assn. 

Scott  Traxler,  Dansville,  pres.; 
Charles  Weston,  Marion,  vice-pres.; 

D-  C.  Evans,  Pine  City,  and  Herbert 
Dodge,  Frankfort,  directors.  Other  di¬ 
rectors  are:  John  Debrucque,  Canas- 
lota;  H.  E.  Martin,  Dover  Plains;  and 
A.  B.  Price,  Clarence. 

May  3, 1958 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  March  1958 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.05  $.1074 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op _ 4.71  .10 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod...  4.70  .101 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.57  .0972 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.54  .0957 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.41  .0938 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  4.38  .0931 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.30  .0914 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.30  .0914 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.. .  4.30  .0914 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.30  .0914 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op .  4.30  .0914 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.30  .0914 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.30  .0914 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  4.30  .0914 
Dairymen’s  League  .  4.20  .0894 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.30; 
Buffalo  $4.42;  Rochester  $4.50. 

-.A?.?'®  average  cost  of  production  for  March 
1^8  was  $6.00  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
Ihis  IS  m  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  9.15  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  11.79  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass,  28V2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  25  Va  cens. 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
e- Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

^.^FLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts  Fall 
Pips.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center  N  Y. 

Sinfe^  l934”‘^“c**LnT7^®‘  SWINE 

SlUff — c.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Maryland 

Registered  Herelords 

OPEN  GILTS  and  SPRING  PIGS,  EITHER  SEX 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 


SERVICE  BOARS 

BKEU  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS.  FAST  GRnWFR<t 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

1200  FEEDER  PIGS  1200 

FOURTH  MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

•  May  15,  1958  • 

—  Baltimore  Livestock  Auction  Market  — 
WEST  FRIENDSHIP,  MARYLAND 
Sponsored  by  Maryland  Swine  Producers 
 Association 


^  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

YORKSHIRE 

«lhi?  eight  WEEKS  $15 

Ship  One  or  More.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Truck  Delivery  on  50  or  M^e. 

RANCH 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 


DOGS 


The  Best  Way  to 
GET  YOUR  COWS 
IN  CALF 
ON  TIME  . .  . 

For  the  past  SVz  years,  the  NY  ABC 
conception  rate,  based  on  60-90 
day  non-returns  has  averaged _ 


72% 


.  o 

or  better 
To  get  your  cows  in  calf  on  time, 
rely  on 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

Ithaca, 


BOX 


528-R 


N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


P^mooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ’'er^cu;:! 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  

I..  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale.  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 

-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  mULZI 

SABLE  and  WHITE,  HIGHLY  INTELLIGENT. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


SHOW  or  WORK  TYPi  SURE  TO  PLEASE  A  K  C 
MARTIN  VESNESKI,  Box  365,  SALAMANCA,  N.'y! 

HUNTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  fhi  Best 

Costs  Less.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 


CHAMPION  SIRED.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 

SHOW  STOCK 

JOHN  MC  GOVERN,  PURDYS  STATION.  N.  Y. 


BERNARD  PUPPIES  _ 

WONDERFUL  COMPANIONS,  GOOD  BLOODLINES 
ELI  G.  BREMEMAN, 

MEYERSDALE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


pupc^f  registered  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents:  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 

f"''  Registration  Papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER, _ HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS  -  BORDER  COLLIES 

“OST  USEFUL  DOGS 
PUPPIES  ALL  AGES.  —  BOTH  SEXES. 
Choice  Colors.  Faithful  Workers.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  We  Breed  and  Sell  Our  Own  Stock. 
FAIRMOUNT  FARMS,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


...ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  FEMALE~DOGS  _ 

Eight  Months  Old,  Starting  to  Drive  Calves 
_  PRICE  $25.00. 

SYDNEY  PETERS.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 
SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  — - 
Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
..  .  BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  ^B.n„  Ae.r.dlf.d  HKd 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  STEER  FEEDER  CALVES 

Head  the  Finest,  raised  on  our  farms. 
innnP  0“^  Aiipus  Cows,  Brcd  to  a  fine  registered, 
Angus  Bull,  for  April  Calving. 

c  farms  INC. 

EAKE  road,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

WANTED 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

ALL  SIZES 

Write  or  call:  GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 
^  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Franklin  419  —  Evenings  Franklin  1 122  or  1643 

Reg.  Angus  Herd 

^  ^  ®  Years.  Bloodlines: 

Blackbird  —  Burgess  —  Queen  Mother  —  Erica 
KING’S  GRANT  FARM 

geo.  L.  smith,  ROUTE  3,  TROY,  N  Y 
 Telephone:  BRidge  9-3356 


SHEEP 


Farm  Meetings  and 
Livestock  Sales 

May  2-3 — Open  House  and  Country 
Life  Program,  Long  Island  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 

May  3  —  Aggie  Field  Day,  N.  J. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

May  3 — Sale  of  registered  An.gus 
cows  and  heifers  by  Burlington  Co. 
Angus  Assn,  at  1  p.m.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

May  3 — Burlington  County  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Assn.  Sale  at  Mt.  Holly 
Poultry  Auction  Market,  Rt.  38,  Mt. 
Holly. 

May  3-4  —  Tenth  Annual  “A-Day” 
of  Agriculture,  National  Agricultural 
College,  Doylestown,  Bucks,  Co.,  Pa. 

May  4-7  —  Annual  convention  of 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn.,  at  Jackson’s 
Mill  4-H  Camp,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

May  10  —  New  England  Angus 
Farmers  Sale,  Brandon,  Vt. 

May  11 — 8th  Annual  U.N.H.  Horse 
Show,  featuring  the  Tirrell  Challenge 
for  Morgans,  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  Durham. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BEST  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
Yearling  Ewes,  Ewes  with  Lambs,  and  Yearling 
I®,?*®-  „GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm  Located  5  Miles  North  of  Lancaster  on  U.S.  222 

SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Pr^t? 
NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

_ For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

EwR  I'T;  Lttsss'- 

Sired  by  W.  W.  Brummel,  W.  ,  Epple,  West  Wind 
Farm.  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa.  $25  each  if  taken  in  one  lot. 
ED.  DAUN,  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hoosick  Falls  271 -W-2 

GOATS 

MONEY  IN  DAIRY  GOATS!  Produce  Healthful  Milk. 

Monthly  magazine  6-month  trial  $1.00.  DAIRY  GOAT 
JOURNAL,  Dept.  E-21,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

FOR  „SALE:  REGISTERED  FRENCH-ALPINE 
GOATS  —  PUREBRED.  WRITE  — 
JOSEPH  MEDICK,  BOX  281,  R.  D.  I, 
WATERFORD,  N.  Y.  Phone;  CEdar  7-6819 

BURROS 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  HERD 

25  COWS  —  SOME  WITH  CALVES 
lA  BRED  BULL 

iiiwMVMCAn  Homplace  Eilecnmere  999-35th 

SUNNYMEAD  FARMS,  GERMANTOWN.  N.  Y. 

—  THE  ANGUS  BUSINESS  IS  GOOD'  —  ^ 

WHY  NOT  START  WITH 

WE  ARE  SENDING  A  BUNCH  OF  HEIFERS  TO 
THE  ALTAMONT  SALE  THAT  WILL  BE  BIG 
ENOUGH  TO  BREED  TO  YOUR  OWN  BULL 
SUMMER.  A  YEAR  FROM  NOW  YOU  W^LL 
BE  IN  THE  ANGUS  BUSINESS  WITH  THE 
RIGHT  KIND  OF  A  START. 

HAGAN  FARMS 

_ POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 


entire  HERD  of' 


With  PUREBRED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 
With  Outstanding  REGISTERED  POLLED  BULL 
new  UALE  FARM 

NEW  SALEM,  N.  Y. _ Phono:  RO  5-2260 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers  -  Exporters  -  Breeders,  of 

wti'J’  i.®"n  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  at- 

^  Rsouest  folders,  data  sheets. 

prices.  WYE  PLANTATION,  Queenstown  Maryland 


Aberdeen  a  n  g  u  s 


-  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98  and  $125  _ 

Saddle  and  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45. 

C.  P.  ZIEGAR,  RIDGEBURY 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  PHONE:  IDIewood  8-6949 


OXEN 


HOLSTEIN  3-YEAR  OXEN 
MATCHED  —  SLIGHTLY  BROKE 
BRUCE  MC  CULLOCH,  WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  Y. 


_ HORSES  AND  PONIES 

lePifF.. AUP^URED  BELGIAN  MARES,  5  SHOW 
GELDINGS.  Cruikshank  Bros.,  Route  6,  Butler,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SIX  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  FOOT 
.F.HFLS  and  TWO  HEIFERS 

BR.A^&VuL'V°A°B°M,^’'ggEEN"ri°Hyo|"fdtA»0 

MOHAWK  FARMS 

DorMacBardoliermere  10 

Ledgesmere  25th  son  of  Eileenmere  1150;  “M  F _ means 

mighty  fine  Angus.”  ALICE  &  GEORGE  IRMISCh! 


RABBITS 


TITTTTTm 

BUSINESS 
Ol*  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

(Thousands  of  RaisersNeededto  Meet  the 
Tremendous  Demand  forMEAT—FUR— 
LABOKATOKY- BREEDING  STOCK. 

tKnOW  tnp  Fartc  illustrated  Book 

inilUH  UlC  TdLlS  describing  25 

‘'®l°?,'?.''®®fl'9^:®"'^Care,Markets.Etc. 

I  ITns  BoIIetin,  ^  Cents.  Wo  Are  Association 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASVN."1'rAR8A 


-AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Cat.j(0Q 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  youHl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *‘square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Lightning 

T%e 

i  Destro3rei  I 

!  Lightning,  according  to  lat- 
I  est  statistics,  is  the  greatest 
:  ■  sirigle  cause  of  rural  fires 
I  ;  in  the  United  States,  annu- 
!  ^  ally  destroying  farm  prop- 
!  ;;  erty  worth  $90  million. 

Each  year  lightning  kills 
:  some  500  people  and  injures 
i  i  another  1,300. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that 
these  losses  could  have  been 
;  avoided. 

I  General  use  of  appropri¬ 
ate  lightning  protection  de¬ 
vices  would  virtually  elimi¬ 
nate  losses  due  to  lightning. 

Make  sure  that  y  our 
property  is  secure  from 
!  lightning  hazards.  Contact 
I  your  authorized  Thompson  j 

dealer,  today. 

FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 
AND  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO; 

Thompson  Lightning 

Protection 

• 

614  41st  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis  12, 
Minnesota 


V  Mo4«I  EO.1  $B8.S0 
C  f>*tux«  with  bldwtr 
C  «nid  Sb*r  h«ld<4own> 


precision 


Hand -feed  De¬ 
luxe  Bench 
Model  (as 
shown)  I2''x8" 
Bed  Heavy  cast 
ground.  Ship- 
95  lbs. 

Here  is  die  low-cost,  hand-feed  bench  model  Moulder-Planer  you 


MOULDING.  PLANING, 
EDGING,  SANDING. 


NowMfjr 


have  been  waiting  for!  Especially  designed  for  the  borne  worieshofv 
hobbyist  or  specialty  woodworking  shop,  this  rugged  fDadiioe  pro* 
•duces  fine  finishes  in  c^ial  stock  capacities  as  larger,  more  expen¬ 
sive  modeb.  Sdbeted  moulding  patterns  can  be  produced  in  widUis 
up  to  Planing  capacity  4"x6"  or  11"  wide  on  second  pass,  '. 


sm  FOR  FREE  BROCHURE 

of  Compivt*  Information 

EASTMAN  FOUNDRY 

dl  dwe¬ 

lls  Fair  Street,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Division  of  Herbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Est.  1912 


Established  dealers  wanted  for  our 
complete  line  of  manual  and 
power  feed  models. 


cisTpb^ 

*IPTK'TA<f 


CAMP 

Chemical  Co.,  inc. 

Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. 

World'i  Lorg^it  Mfii  of  Sowogo  Cham<coIt 


ESSPOOL  & 

I ANK  CLEANER 
STANDS  OUT . 

o  Opens  Clogged  Cesspools  ond, 
Septic  Tanks  Quickly  , 

•  Destroys  Odors 
o  Cheaper  Than  Pumping 
o  Works  Instantly 
o  Deep-cleons  .  .  .  Penetrates  '1 
O  Dissolves  Greose,  Sludge,  etc. 
iiTRQNGER  THAN  EVER 

"^  ’Wre/x* 


Septic 


fonks 


’ment 
or  I 


INSTALL  WITH  POWR-TROL  OR  POWER  LIFT  — 

Mount  modern  machines  and  Front  Rock  Shaft  on 
A,  B,  6,  50,  60,  70. 


^  mm^AUfE 

FOR  JOHN  DEERE  POWER  Urr 

‘VJfuit  for  details  o<i  tew  cost  hydwulic 
control  for  Drown  Implements.  Simple 
to  inslall  and  low  in  cost 
/XSf  f^oLoe/is  OA/  ^e^vesr^ 

BAKER MFC.CO.  NELICH.NEBR. 

^HOMC^^W^J>)t^_FAMOUS_BAIW 


EARM  WORK  SHOP 


BY  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Two  Chimneys  for  Two 
Heating  Systems 

About  three  years  ago  we  built  a 
new  home  and  had  a  local  contractor 
install  a  forced  warm  air  automatic 
oil  heating  system.  We  have  one 
chimney  in  the  middle  of  the  house 
which  runs  from  the  basement.  This 
is  constructed  with  brick  and  has  no 
flue  liner.  The  outside  dimensions  are 
16  inches  by  20  inches  which  would 
make  the  inside  about  eight  inches 
by  12  inches  or  a  little  larger.  To  this 
the  oil  burner  is  connected  in  the 
basement. 

My  wife  and  I,  having  been  reared 
with  old-fashioned  wood  cook  stoves, 
would  like  to  set  a  wood-burning 
stove  of  some  sort  in  our  living 
room,  which  is  just  over  the  furnace 
in  the  basement,  and  we  are  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  would  be  all  right  to  connect 
this  stove  to  the  same  flue  which  the 
oil  burner  is  connected  to,  or  would 
it  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
chimney?  a.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

A  single  chimney  flue  serving  more 
than  one  heating  plant  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  In  your  case,  burning 
wood  will  create  a  heavy  deposit  of 
creosote  in  the  flue;  in  fact,  a  particu¬ 
larly  heavy  deposit  because  you  have 
no  flue  liner.  The  hot  gases  coming 
from  an  oil  burner  may  very  well 
cause  a  chimney  fire.  Also,  the  de¬ 
posit  may  impair  the  efficiency  of 
your  oil  burner  by  affecting  the  draft. 
You  would  be  wise  to  provide  a  sepa¬ 
rate  flue  for  the  wood  stove.  A  terra 
cotta  flue  liner  is  a  “must”  in  con¬ 
structing  a  new  chimney. 

Point  for  Steam  Radiators 

Will  you  please  inform  me  the  best 
way  to  paint  steam  radiators — alumi¬ 
num  lacquer  thinned,  or  flat  enamel? 

New  York  w.  t.  b. 

Radiators  emit  heat  more  efficiently 
with  a  dull  finish  oil  paint  than  with 
enamel,  silver,  aluminum  lacquer  or 
bronze  paint.  Metallic  paints  may 
effect  heat  emission  by  as  much  as 
15  per  cent.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  metallic  paint  before  ap¬ 
plying  an  oil  paint. 

Plaster  for  Woter-Sooked 
Gypsum  Block 

Late  last  Winter  a  leak  developed 
in  the  drain  of  our  sink.  It  was  let  go 
and  drained  into  a  basement  partition 
below;  the  partition  was  gypsum 
block.  Last  July  I  tried  to  repair  the 
wall  by  cleaning  out  all  the  loose  stuff 
and  plaster.  Used  wood-fibre  plaster 
and  finished  off  with  a  spackling  pow¬ 
der  which  leaves  a  smooth  finish 
when  hard.  But  in  less  than  a  week, 
when  it  was  time  to  paint,  the  surface 
had  puffed  and  blistered  very  bad. 

Would  this  mean  there  is  still 
moisture  in  the  wall,  or  what? 

New  York  o.  b. 

If  the  gypsum  blocks  are  thorough¬ 


ly  soaked  and  holding  free  water  at 
time  of  patching,  a  good  bond  is  un¬ 
likely.  It  may  be  that  you  are  apply¬ 
ing  the  patches  in  layers  of  excessive 
thickness.  Plaster  is  applied  in  thin 
layers — V4-%"  thickness.  It  is  also 
important  to  use  compatible  materi¬ 
als.  Gypsum  blocks  should  be  patched 
with  gypsum  patching  plaster.  The 
spackling  compound  you  have  used 
may  be  unsuited  for  your  purpose. 

The  best  solution  to  your  problem 
may  be  to  apply  a  plastering  base, 
such  as  expanded  metal  lath.  This 
could  be  easily  nailed  to  the  gypsum 
blocks.  Use  a  double  fiber  cement 
(gypsum)  plaster.  You  need  only 
apply  water  to  the  material. 


Bulge  in  Cellar  'Walls 

Our  home  was  built  around  1900; 
a  frame  structure  built  over  a  cellar. 
The  cellar  walls  were  not  mortared 
and  they  are  now  starting  to  bulge 
and  cave  in.  Is  there  any  way  we  can 
fix  this?  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

The  fact  that  the  walls  are  bulging 
would  dictate  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
built.  Patching  and  painting  the  joints 
would  seem  entirely  inadequate.  The 
sill  must  be  properly  supported  with 
timber  shoring  for  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet  while  a  section  of  the  wall 
is  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  While  the 
wall  section  is  removed,  the  footing 
should  be  carefully  examined.  If  it 
shows  signs  of  failure,  it  must  be 
replaced  with  a  footing  of  1-2-4  con¬ 
crete,  12  inches  thick  and  16-18  inches 
wide. 

Before  you  start,  you  should  get  the 
professional  advice  of  a  building 
contractor  regarding  the  procedure 
for  installing  the  shoring.  Lack  of 
experience  might  lead  to  serious 
damage  to  the  structure  and  possible 
injury  to  someone. 


Condensation  in  Root  Cellar 

Last  Summmer  I  built  a  root  cel¬ 
lar  of  cinder  block  with  a  flat  insu¬ 
lated  roof.  Now  condensation  has  set 
in.  I  have  two  roof  ventilators  but 
they  don’t  seem  to  do  the  job. 

New  York  l.  v.  m. 

Basically  the  solution  to  your  prob¬ 
lem  seems  to  be  twofold:  first,  to 
improve  the  ventilation  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  more  of  the  moisture-laden  air 
of  the  storage  room;  second,  to  reduce 
the  relative  humidity  by  raising  the 
air  temperature,  or  raise  the  surface 
temperature  of  the  wall  surfaces.  The 
second  solution  may  be  possible  only 
to  a  very  limited  degree  or  you  would 
impair  the  food  storage  qualities  of 
the  room.  Also,  the  problem  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
walls  may  be  impractical. 

Do  you  have  an  intake  opening  that 
brings  drier,  slightly  warmer  air  into 
the  storage  cellar?  This  would  im¬ 
prove  the  circulation  of  air.  The  in¬ 
take  should  be  near  the  floor  level. 


Thor  Power  Tool  Company 

This  electric  impact  wrench  has  so  many  attachments  it’s  a  real  time  and 
energy  saver.  Turning  the  lugs  on  a  tractor  wheel  or  boring  a  big  hole,  it’s 
said  to  be  eoually  useful.  AC  or  DC  operated,  its  motor  is  quickly  reversible. 


8  TILT  ARBOR  SAW 

1957  MODEl-BElOW  COST 


BLADE  TILTS 

. .  .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duly  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cost  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cost  iron 
mitre  gouge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
some  os  sows  costing  four  times  os 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  ongles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  2(4". 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  sow  is  our  1957  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  irv  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  o  fantastic  bargain. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  sow  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON —  return  for  immediate  refund, 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $1.00  deposits  on 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

I  Royersford  20,  Pa, 


MEYER  LOADER 


Saves  extra  labor— does'' 
more  work  than  2  hired  hands!  Loads  75  bales 
in  15  minutes.  Picks  them  up  just  as  dropped, 
straightens  them  automatically.  Saves  baler, too 
-no  strain  or  breakage  pulling  skids  or  wogons.j 
Ground  driven,  light  draft,  easily  hitched. 
Two  models  -  bale  deck  heights  6'  9"and  10'  9".l 

f  V/rife  for  descriptive  literature] 

■  <‘Or\d  prices  Today!  ' 

’ MEYER  MFG.  CO..  BOX  1362, MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Now! .  .  Terrific  Buy,  Save  $6 


BOLT  &  WIRE  CUTTER 


Exclusive—  Extendable  Handles 
tor  Extra  Leverage 

Center  cut  type  boll  cutter  for  soft 
or  medium  hard  rods  and  bolts,  alloy 
wire,  and  other  metals.  Cutting  edge 
has  equal  bevel  on  each  side  for  ex¬ 
tra  strength. 

FOLDED— It  fits  into  your  pocket 
or  toot  box  —  safety  latch  locks 
closed  when  not  in  use.  CapacUies: 
medium  hard  bolts  in  thread  %  ; 
medium  hard  metals  5/16". 

,  Length  closed;  10%"; 
extended  15%". 

$9.95  VALUE  095 
NOW  ONLY'® 


2  for 
$7iO0 


Other  bargains  in  FREE  Catalog 

GROBAN  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.RN 

1139  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  5.  III. 


RID  YOUR  FIELDS  of 
TROUBLESOME  STONES 

PIXTONE  Stonepicker 

Write  Manufacturer  for  complete  details. 
BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  INC. 
DEPT.  B,  STRATFORD,  CONN. 


PUMP  WATER  DRY 


SAVE  MONEY 
SUCT-DRI 
1  Only  $2.75 


{  ^  Without  electricity  or 
Tmovlng  parte  this  auction 
I  drainer  pumps  330  frallona 
I  of  water  per  hour  from 
flooded  cellars,  pools* 

:  trenches,  ditches,  wsshlnff 
:  machines.  Just  attach  with 
a  garden  hose  to  any 
'  -  screw-type  faucet,  attach 
another  section  of  hose  to  the  discharge  end,  turn  on 
the  water  and  it  goes  to  work.  Mail  your  order  todayl 
Medford  Prod.  Ino.,  Box  39,  Bethpxto,  N.Y.,  Dept.  d||2 


Clive  EVTISI/^IIICUCD  ONE  LB.  ALL  PURPOSE 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  aerosol  ext.  keep 

ONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN.  AUTO,  TRUCK,  BARN, 
Etc.  DJ-Electric;  No  Carbon  Tet;  Pushbotton.  $2.98  ea. 
MARTIN  CO.,  BOX  3233,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and youTI  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."'  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  •' 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Pennsylvanians  emphasis  on  mer¬ 
chandising  and  farmers^  costs  means 

More  Milk  Sold— -at  Better  Prices 


[Ed.  —  This  article  is  based  on  re¬ 
marks  made  recently  by  Hon.  John 
A.  Smith,  member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Milk  Control  Commission,  at  a 
dairy  meeting  in  Brookville,  Pa.] 

Superior  merchandising  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  been  responsible  for  a 
pick-up  of  12  per  cent  in  the  total 
fluid  milk  consumption  during  the 
past  three  years.  A  very  definite  part 
of  that  superior  merchandising  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  excellent  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  programs  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  dairy  industry. 

In  Erie,  for  example,  all  segments 
of  the  dairy  industry  joined  together 
in  such  a  campaign  and  during  1957 
total  fluid  milk  sales  in  Erie  increased 
by  seven  per  cent. 

Success  with  Milk  Vending 

Three  years  ago  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  elected  the  first  farm- 
er-Governor  in  150  years.  Quite  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  good  promotion¬ 
al  work  in  the  poultry  field.  Governor 
Leader  immediately  noted  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  milk  vending  machines 
throughout  the  Capitol  buildings 
where  competitive  beverages  and 
products  were  being  sold  through  au¬ 
tomatic  merchandising.  He  demanded 
that  a  milk  machine  be  placed  beside 
every  soft  drink  machine  in  the  State 
Capitol  as  well  as  in  many  State  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  At  his  request,  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  made  every  effort  to 
stimulate  interest  and  inspire  action 
on  the  part  of  its  1,400  licensees  in 
the  Commonwealth  so  that  schools 
and  industries  would  take  up  the  idea 
of  supplying  a  new  market  for  our 
dairy  products. 

So  generally  has  this  program  been 
accepted  by  the  industry  and  so  suc¬ 
cessful  has  it  been  in  getting  results 
that  American  Milk  Review,  the 
accepted  trade  organ  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry,  featured  the  Pennsylvania 
Vending  Program  in  its  March  1958 
issue. 

Through  a  general  program  of 
stimulation  the  Commission  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  more  acute  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  milk  distributors  in  the 
State  to  the  remarkable  possibilities 
available  to  their  sales  forces  by  ex¬ 
panding  the  national  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  special  crew  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Governor  as  a  motivat¬ 
ing  team  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Total  reimbursement  by 
the  Federal  government  to  the  milk 
industry  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
increased  from  slightly  more  than 
$600,000  to  $2,500,000  for  the  current 
school  year.  Now  that  the  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs  has  authorized  the 
new  third-quart  container  and  the 
Commission  has  priced  this  unit,  it 
appears  to  be  within  the  range  of 
immediate  possibility  for  children  to 
consume  one-third  more  milk  per 
unit  and  secure  it  through  Federal 
subsidy  for  a  nickel  per  unit. 

$14,000,000  More  Dairy  Farm  Income 
in  1957 

On  the  farmer’s  side  of  the  picture, 
the  Commission  is  happy  to  report 
progress  there,  too.  Patrons  of  the  old 
school  of  agricultural  economics  be¬ 
lieved  that,  if  a  policy  were  followed 
whereby  agriculture  is  allowed  to  op¬ 
erate  undisturbed  by  government 
regulations,  prices  will  settle  them¬ 
selves  at  a  fair  level.  These  econo¬ 
mists  fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  other  segments  of  our  economy 
operate  in  a  protected  market.  The 
national  minimum  wage  law  places  a 
floor  under  labor  and  that  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  farmer’s  operat¬ 
ing  cost.  Each  segment  of  industry  is 
controlled  by  a  handful  of  industrial 
organizations.  If  a  farmer  is  to  com- 
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pete  in  an  economy  so  closely  gov 
erned,  it  is  highly  essential  that  gov¬ 
ernment  must  assure  agriculture  a 
compensating  guaranteed  price  level. 

These  are  the  responsibilities  o:: 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com¬ 
mission  and  I  can  report  to  you  tha  ; 
the  level  of  farm  income  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  been  held  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  in  the  immediate  past 
Through  general  price  orders  long 
overdue,  the  Commission  was  able  to 
add  $14,000,000  to  dairy  farmers’  in¬ 
come  during  the  year  1957.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  this  was 
no  arbitrary  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  Milk  Control  Commission.  This 
accomplishment  was  made  possible 
because  the  Commission  took  the  ini 
tiative  more  than  a  year  ago  to  have 
farmers  prepare  their  own  testimony 
for  public  hearings.  Through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Rev.  R.  L.  Cocklin 
of  Shippensburg  and  more  recently 
by  Charles  D.  Armstrong  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  county  agents  have 
been  enlisted  in  a  general  program  of 
education  whereby  cost-of-production 
studies  were  introduced  by  farmers 
themselves  in  testimony  presented  to 
the  Commission. 

Prices  Based  on  Farmers’  Own  Costs 
of  Production 

This  cost-of-production  study  has 
been  initiated  in  about  one-third  of 
our  67  counties.  The  primary  efforts 
have,  of  course,  been  confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  farmers  but  in  the 
hearings  last  Fall  at  York,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Reading  and  Johnstown,  their 
evidence  was  quite  effective  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  the  actual  and  cur¬ 
rent  costs  of  production.  Perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  utilization  of 
these  cost-of-production  summaries 
was  presented  at  the  Williamsport 
hearing  this  past  March.  Wherever 
these  studies  have  been  made,  farm¬ 
ers  have  shown  more  interest  in  the 
hearings  and  more  faith  in  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  air  of  complacency  has 
disappeared  and  dairymen  are  now 
alert  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests, 

These  studies  have  been  reflected 
in  a  more  uniform  Class  I  pricing 
schedule  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  Commission  hopes  that  farmer 
interest  will  continue  to  increase  to 
the  end  that  cost-of-production  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  prepared  and  presented 
by  farmers  themselves  at  all  future 
milk  hearings. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  going 
ahead  with  testing  of  swine  at  public 
expense.  Five  stations  to  measure  the 
rates  of  gain  of  400  nine-week-old 
pigs  at  a  time  will  be  established. 
The  one  at  Selby,  Yorkshire,  is  al¬ 
ready  in  operation.  At  200  pounds 
weight,  the  hogs  will  be  slaughtered 
and  their  carcass  characteristics  re¬ 
lated  to  rates  of  gain  for  determin¬ 
ing  if  their  parents  are  suitable  to 
continue  to  use  as  breeding  stock. 
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This  fine  hay  which  helped  Donald 
E.  Lewis,  Woodstock,  Windsor  Co., 
Vt.,  win  the  1958  New  England  Green 

Pastures  sure  looked— and  smelled _ 

good. 


“I  Checked  Several 
Makes  Of  Tanks -And 
Decided  On  A 
DARI-KOOL!” 

Writes  MR.  NICHOLAS  J.  ZWART 
Walden,  New  York 


^After  checking  several  makes  of  tanks  I  decided  to  buy 
Dan-Kool.  I  like  the  all  stainless  steel  construction  and 
simplicity  of  operation.  The  cooler  is  easy  to  clean  as  the 
moist  side  walls  keep  the  milk  from  drying  on.  We  pro- 
duce  about  2  tons  of  milk  per  day  and  the  milk  is  cooled 
shortly  after  we  finish  milking,  giving  us  a  better  quality 
ot  milk.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  Dari-Kool  and 
recommend  it  to  anyone.  ” 


( signed ) 


Your  best 
buy  is  u 


BULK  MILK  COOLER 


The  ICE-BANK  Cooler  that  Outperforms 
z)  ^  and  Outsells  them  all 


Model  shown  DKS-200 
C20O  sotlon  capacity) 
Available  in  100  to 
1000  gallon  copacities. 


Send  today  for  your  FREE 
MILKHOUSE  PLAN  KIT 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  90  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Please  send,  without  obligation  your  new  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit 


r 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I  Post  Office- 


Name.. 


Address.: 


Siate„ 


j  Q  I  am  o  Dairy  Former  O  t  am  a  Student 


Plan  your  milkhouse 
with  this  easy-to-use 
kit.  Includes  graph 
sheets  and  scale  model 
cutouts  of  milk  coolers, 
water  heaters,  etc. 
Arrange  to  best  fit 
your  milkhouse  plans. 


Such  SAFE  Comfort  for 

Reducible  Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 

Rupture-Oard  makes 

?ou  more  comfortable 
wo  ways  —  In  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you — m  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
fupportedi  Rupture- 
Oard  is  suspended  from 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair 
of  hands  —  moves  with 
body,  no  matter  bow  sharply  you  move.  Wash* 
able:  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30-day  trlali 
money-back  guarantee.  Order  today — $9.8$ 
postpaid— Just  ^(e  waist  measure-,, 

THt  KflluN  CO.,  Dept.  RYjSSW 
•09  Wyandotte,  Konsoa  Oty,  Mo* 


Soften  UDDERS! 

^  ^  Heal  TEATS! 

yesigned  to  stay  in  pro- 

lonrfAH  rfriiiemT-s+ir-. 

to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re- 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  SI  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Naylors 

UDDER 

BALM 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 

FREE  DELIVERY 


FIRESTONE  TRACTOR 

TIRES 

Special  Lowest 

WHOIESME  PRICES 

Fresh  Stock 
Factory  Guaranteed 

No  Seconds 

Write  for  Prices 

We  are  wholesale  tire 
dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save 
money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires. 

★ 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Please  Print 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Champion 
Open  Center 


Own  your  own  Small  FRICK  Steel  Thresher 

Hcindles  all  grains. 

Average  tractor 
drives  it. 

Exceptional  bargain. 
fRlCK  COMPANY  •  WAYNESBORO  PENNSYLVANIA 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


‘SSS'y'--  ^  ■'lib  VX^  ^  o'  ^  V  ^'  • 


TO  INSTALL  YOUR 


gadq 


BARN  CLEANER 


WHY  WASTE  VALUABLE  TIME  ON  CHORES 
WHEN  THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  TO  BE  DONE? 

Just  flick  a  switch  and  Buddy  Badger 
will  have  your  barn  clean  before  you 
know  it.  He  is  a  hired  man  you  can  al¬ 
ways  depend  on  and  he  works  for  only 
pennies  a  day. 

NO  LOAD  IS  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE  NEW 
BADGER  CHAIN.  Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  this  new  chain  and  why  a 
BADGER  will  really  solve  your  barn 
cleaning  problems.  Our  BADGER  SPE¬ 
CIALISTS  will  be  glad  to  help  you  replan 
your  old  barn  or  lay  out  your  new 
barn.  They  will  also  show  you  how  to 
solve  your  feeding  problems  with  • 
BADGER  SILO  UNLOADERS  and  BADGER 
BUNK  FEEDERS. _ 

Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bonk  Feeders  O  Student  Q 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


You  can’t 
shut  out 

CANCER 
this  way 


Many  cancers  are  curable  if 
treated  in  time.  Even  15  years  ago, 
medical  science  was  saving  1  out  of 
4  cancer  patients.  Today,  it’s  sav¬ 
ing  I'in  3.  The  odds  would  be  even 
better  if  people  would  have  a  health 
checkup  annually  and  be  alert  to 
cancer’s  seven  danger  signals: 

1.  Untisual  bleeding  or  dis¬ 
charge.  2.  A  lump  or  thicken¬ 
ing  in  the  breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder 
habits.  5.  Hoarseness  or  cough. 
6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  7.  Change  in  a  wart 
or  mole. 

Send  your  check  to  “Cancer’* 
in  care  of  your  local  post  office; 


AMERICAN 

CANCER 

SOCIETY 


attacks  on  the  administration  farm 
program,  and  will  cause  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  push  ahead  even  more 
vigorously  with  its  program. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


V  ^  ^ 


Chances  for  action  to  head  off  the 
cut  in  dairy  price  supports,  and  then 
later  to  have  the  cuts  restored,  were 
completely  buried  and  forgotten 
under  a  number  of  unrelated  events. 
Basically,  the  chances  would  have 
been  very  good  to  have  gained  con¬ 
cessions  for  milk  if  other  factors 
had  not  complicated  the  situation. 
The  opportunity  to  pass  the  separate 
Humphrey  resolution  which  would 
have  stopped  the  cut  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  alone,  of  course,  disappeared 
when  dairy  legislators  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  the  farm  bloc  in  order  to 
vote  against  a  similar  price  support 
freeze  for  other  commodities. 

There  still  remained  the  chance 
that  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  could  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  compromise  in  the  case  of 
milk  when  the  omnibus  Humphrey 
resolution  was  vetoed.  The  chances 
were  good  because  the  administration 
did  not  particularly  want  to  appear  to 
be  rigid  in  its  thinking  and  because 
high-ranking  Republicans  from  the 
Northeast  were  among  those  pressing 
most  strongly  for  better  treatment  for 
milk. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the 
balance  was  swung  against  dairy 
farmers  in  this  situation  by  the  re¬ 
peated  attacks  on  Benson  and  on  his 
program.  These  attacks,  from  which 
Benson  was  defended  half-heartedly 
or  not  at  all  by  the  northeasterners, 
practically  forced  Eisenhower  to  back 
Benson  all  the  way.  Eisenhower  be¬ 
lieves  in  Benson  and  his  program, 
and  so  the  effect  was  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  that  any  compromise 
would  indicate  that  his  faith  in  his 
agriculture  secretary  was  wavering. 

The  tide  had  already  swung  and 
could  not  be  reversed,  when  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough  (D.,  Tex.)  intro¬ 
duced  his  resolution  calling  for  the 
firing  of  Benson.  Such  a  resolution 
cannot  pass,  but  it  will  further 
strengthen  Benson  with  the  White 
House.  Also,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  plans,  in  the  face  of  cer¬ 
tain  failure  of  any  effort  to  over¬ 
ride,  called  hearings  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  Humphrey  resolu¬ 
tion.  This  was  to  provide  a  forum  for 


Secretary  Benson  took  another  slap 
from  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  which  went  along  with  the  House 
in  refusing  to  cut  down  either  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  program 
or  the  various  USD  A  programs  of 
lending  to  farmers. 

Benson  wanted  to  cut  out  cost 
sharing  for  the  annual  practices,  such 
as  liming  and  fertilizing,  which  tend 
to  increase  production.  These  prac¬ 
tices  are  important  in  the  Northeast. 
He  wanted  the  program  cut  from 
$250  million  (only  $235  million  is 
actually  being  used,  though)  to  $125 
million.  The  House  voted,  and  the 
Senate  committee  approved,  $250 
million  for  the  1959  program.  Both 
specifically  directed  Benson  to  con¬ 
tinue  paying  for  the  so-called  annual 
practices. 

Benson  had  wanted  to  cut  USDA 
lending  and  to  have  farmers  borrow 
more  from  private  lenders.  The 
Senate  committee  approved  the 
House-passed  total  of  $206,500,000  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  lend¬ 
ing  —  $34,500,000  more  than  Benson 
wanted.  The  committee  increased 
House-passed  lending  funds  for  rural 
electrification  by  $17  million  to  $317 
million,  or  $167  million  more  than 
Benson  asked.  The  increase  for  rural 
telephone  lending  was  to  $67,500,000 
which  was  $7,500,000  more  than  the 
House  voted  and  $11,500,000  more 
than  Benson  wanted. 

3:  *  Hi  H: 

A  House  Agriculture  subcommittee 
considered  the  self-help  dairy  price 
support  plan  advocated  by  the 
National  Grange  and  the  National 
Milk  .  Producers  Federation.  But 
USDA  renewed  its  opposition. 

The  House  Commerce  Committee 
considered  bills  to  set  up  a  uniform 
national  sanitary  code  for  milk.  Mid¬ 
western  dairy  farmers  oppose  the 
maze  of  local  laws  as  subterfuges  to 
bar  milk  from  other  areas,  rather 
than  as  genuine  safeguards  for  health, 
and  say  a  single  national  code  should 
do  the  job.  USDA  also  opposes  these 
bills,  which  have  gotten  nowhere  for 
many,  many  years  during  which 
USDA  has  pretended  not  to  notice. 

Harry  Lando 


The  Story  on  Scratches 


It  is  truly  wonderful  that  so  many 
people  became  interested  enough  in 
the  sufferings  of  a  single  horse  to 
send  their  suggestions  for  treatment 
and  cure.  I  thank  all  of  them;  their 
concern  is  heartwarming  and  helpful. 

My  daughter’s  Palomino  horse  is  10 
years  old,  17^2  hands  high  and  was 
a  beautiful  specimen.  He  has  had  a 
good  appetite  and  he  has  no  Vti-orms, 
but  he  lost  considerable  weight  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scratches.  The  condition 
started  with  oozing,  knifelike  cuts 
above  the  back  hooves  under  the  fet¬ 
locks.  Spreading  rapidly,  it  soon 
caked  and  scabbed.  The  horse  would 
lift  his  leg  way  up  and  to  the  side, 
hop  around,  and,  if  the  other  leg  was 
caught  with  pain  at  the  same  time, 
go  down  in  a  heap.  He  had  a  hard 


time  getting  up.  We  tried  everything 
from  washes  to  salves,  oils,  disinfec¬ 
tants  and  soaps.  Everything  seemed 
to  bring  temporary  relief;  but  the 
condition  always  came  back.  Wo 
thought  we  had  the  malady  cured 
with  an  iodine  substance  for  a  while, 
but  soon  it  spread  upward.  It  has 
seemed  incurable. 

I  have  discussed  many  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  sent  to  us  by  readers  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  with  my  veteri¬ 
narian  and  druggist,  and  we  hope  one 
or  more  of  them  will  work  toward 
cure,  We  have  faith  that  they  will. 
In  the  near  future  I  hope  we  can  let 
everybody  know  what  has  helped  the 
horse.  Meantime  we  want  to  express 
our  gratitude.  B.  S.  Majeski 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  Magnesium?  —  Magnesium 
may  indeed  be  the  fourth  most  im¬ 
portant  plant  nutrient,  but  attention 
to  it  is  small  in  comparison  to  that 
for  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash. 
“Make  the  limestone  dolomitic”,  is 
the  usual  advice,  and  magnesium 
needs  will  soon  be  satisfied.  But  the 
magnesium  in  dolomitic  limestone 
may  not  be  available  as  quickly  as 
needed,  and  it  may  make  a  soil  too 
alkaline.  Why  not  use  a  neutral 
water-soluble  kind?.  International 
Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp.  seems 
to  ask.  Its  Sul-Po-Mag,  with  both 
potash  and  magnesium  in  sulfate 
form,  might  well  improve  perform¬ 
ance  of  tobacco,  corn,  potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  peas,  carrots,  apples,  peaches, 
legumes  and  small  grains.  The  whole 
magnesium  story — including  deficien¬ 
cy  symptoms — is  told  in  an  instruc¬ 
tive  24-page  booklet,  available  with¬ 
out  charge  from  The  Potash  Division, 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Milkhouse  Planning  —  Installation 
of  a  bulk  milk  tank  may  require  en¬ 
largement  or  remodelling  of  the 
milkhouse.  Good  sense  and  economic 
judgment  may  suggest  it,  too.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  about  it  with  an  in¬ 
dexible  idea,  why  not  try  out  a  few 
arrangements  in  advance?  Dari-Kool’s 
new  kit  of  paper  models  and  a  large 
graph  can  well  be  used  to  lay  out  a 
floor  plan  for  milk  coolers,  sinks, 
water  heaters,  water  conditioners, 
storage  areas  and  rack  space  so  as  to 
suggest  its  real  practicality.  The  kit 
is  available  without  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Dairy  Equipment  Company, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Insecticide-Fertilizer  Mixtures  — 
It  would  surely  be  convenient  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  protect  crops  at  the  same 
time.  Fertilizer-insecticide  combina¬ 
tions  ought  to  do  this,  and  that  is 
what  Velsicol  Corp.  claims  they  will. 
Combination  of  its  soil  insecticide, 
Heptachlor,  with  most  any  kind  of 
fertilizer  protects  crops  against  root- 
worms,  wireworms,  maggots,  cut¬ 
worms,  Japanese  beetle  larvae,  and  it 
provides  nutrients  for  the  crops’ 
growth.  The  whole  story  is  written 
and  illustrated  well  in  a  brochure 
available  without  charge  from 
Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  330  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 


“Get  Rid  of  Soil  Fungi”  —  The 
roots  are  begining  to  get  the  atten¬ 


tion  they  should  in  crop  production, 
and  fungi  as  well  as  insects  are  being 
attacked.  The  Insecticide  Products 
Department  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  issued  a  series  of  six-page  fold¬ 
ers  on  control  of  fungi  in  vegetable 
and  field  corps.  They  are  available 
upon  request. 


Plastic  Pipe  —  “Light  weight  and 
flexible,  easy  to  install,  rust-proof  and 
corrosion-resistant,  and  tough”  is  how 
polyethylene  water  pipe  is  described 
in  an  informative  brochure  available 
without  charge  from  Bakelite  Co.,  30 
East  42nd  St,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


These  before-and-after  photographs  of  Miss  MajesM’s  once-fine  Palomino 
show  well  how  scratches  sap  a  steed’s  strength  and  condition. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . 9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . 6.50 

Sheep  Science, 

Wm.  G.  Kammlade . 6.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles . 6.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Milk  and  Dairy  News 


More  Controls  in  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts 

Berkshire  farmers  and  milk  deal¬ 
ers  appear  to  be  mutually  in  favor 
of  pending  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Massachusetts  Milk  Control 
Commission  power  to  set  retail  milk 
prices.  While  the  majority  of  the 
State’s  milk  markets  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders,  all  Berkshire  County 
markets  are  regulated  by  the  State 
Commission. 

If  the  pending  bill  is  passed,  it 
would  allow  the  Commission  to  set 
retail  prices  on  the  petition  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  dealers  or  producers 
in  the  area.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
petitions  would  come  only  when 
price  wars  are  threatened. 

The  Berkshire  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  headed  by  Silvio  V.  Rotti  of 
Pittsfield,  and  the  Pittsfield  Milk 
Dealer’s  Assn.,  headed  by  Robert 
Barstow  of  Dalton,  have  not  issued 
any  official  statement  on  the  bill,  but 
members  of  both  groups  say  they 
favor  the  idea. 

It  was  only  within  the  past  few 
years  that  the  Pittsfield  market  was 
opened  to  out-of-area  producers. 
Stringent  regulations  by  the  local 
health  department  prevented  large 
dealers  from  bringing  in  milk.  Seal- 
test  Coi'p.  forced  the  issue  when  the 
State  ruled  that  the  city  must  agree 
to  follow  State  Health  Department 
standards  if  the  city  could  not  afford 
by  itself  to  inspect  all  of  the  farms 
shipping  to  the  big  dairies.  Sealtest 
sells  cartons  to  the  larger  supermar¬ 
kets,  in  one  and  two-quart  containers, 
at  a  few  cents  a  quart  cheaper  than 
the  delivered,  bottled  product.  But  it 
has  made  no  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  smaller  dealers  for  the  door-to- 
door  market. 

Objection  to  the  retail  price-fixing 
bill  has  come  from  the  gallon-jug 
dealers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Donald  A.  Grant,  president  of  Nor¬ 
wood  Compan-y  of  Northampton,  said 
the  bill  would  force  him  to  raise 
prices  by  five  cents  a  quart.  David 
Gould  of  Hilltop  Farm  Stores,  Wor¬ 
cester,  said  the  bill  would  prevent 
him  from  selling  fresh  milk  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  any  family. 

The  current  Class  I  milk  price  paid 
to  Berkshire  farmers  is  $5.83  per 
hundredweight,  or  121/2  cents  a  quart. 
The  retail,  delivered  price  is  27  cents 
a  quart  for  the  pasteurized  product, 
with  deductions  given  for  all  weekly 
purchases  of  nine  quarts  or  more. 

John  Hitchcock 


14,876  pounds  of  milk,  an  increase  of 
3,419  pounds,  and  536  pounds  of  fat, 
an  increase  of  113  pounds. 

The  High  Guernsey  Cow  award 
went  to  the  Galgowski-Lyman  Farm 
for  Gunsight  Joette,  305  days,  12,320 
pounds  of  milk,  5.27  test  and  650 
pounds  of  fat.  The  High  Holstein 
Cow  award  was  made  to  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Home  and  Hospital  in  Rocky 
Hill  for  Carnation  Mercedes,  305  days, 
21,030  pounds  of  milk,  3.9  test  and 
814  pounds  of  fat. 

High  Guernsey  Herd  was  Carl  and 
Charles  Rosenblad’s  of  Deep  River 
with  an  average  of  8,253  pounds  of 
milk,  4.83  test  and  399  pounds  of  fat. 
The  High  Holstein  Herd  winner  was 
Raymond  and  Isabel  Wimler  of  Dur¬ 
ham  with  14,372  pounds  of  milk,  3.75 
test  and  539  pounds  of  fat. 

Henry  Berten  and  sons,  Henry  A. 
and  Roger,  of  Durham  received  the 
Connecticut  Artificial  Breeding  Assn, 
trophy  award  for  their  cow,  “Coke”, 
who  was  the  second  highest  butter- 
fat  producer  in  the  State  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed  in  1957.  Coke  was  sired 
by  Hurlwood  Ormsby  Judge. 

G.  G.  Curtis 

The  yearly  average  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  County  DHIA  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  9,679  pounds  of  milk  and 
401  pounds  of  fat  with  a  4.1  per  cent 
butterfat  test  for  the  year  1956-57. 

This  average  was  based  on  139 
herds  which  completed  a  year  in  the- 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa- 
ion.  The  highest  herd  is  owned  by 
G.  C.  Morgan  and  Sons  of  Sharon, 
Conn.  —  a  purebred  herd  of  Hol- 
steins  which  averaged  15,766  pounds 
of  milk  and  573  pounds  of  fat.  All 
production  was  based  on  305  days, 
two-times-a-day  milking. 

There  are  over  6,000  cows  in  Litch¬ 
field  County  enrolled  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Six  supervisors  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  LeRoy  Sanford,  manager,  care 
for  the  testing.  A  central  laboratory, 
located  in  Litchfield,  aids  in  the  test¬ 
ing  operations.  R.  P.  Atherton 
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Whatever 
Your  Credit 
Needs, 
Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 
Can  Do  The 
Job 


Whether  you  need  extra  money  to  save  by 
paying  cash  for  feed  or  seed,  or  for  major  farm 
and  home  projects,  you’ll  find  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  the  best  source.  Your  local  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  and  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  operated  by  farmers  who  know 
farm  problems.  Join  these  credit  cooperatives. 
They  can  help  you  earn  more  and  save  more. 


KANDOO  says: 
"Get  a  P.  C.  A. 
or  Land  Bank 
Loan/' 


See  yowr  Local  Associations  or  write  Dept.  R-J05,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Moiz. 


F ederal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


Why  Federal  Order  for 
Connecticut 


Top  DHIA  Producers 

The  Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
DHIA  climaxed  its  best  year  with  the 
awarding  of  five  trophies  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Middletown.  The 
trophy  for  the  herd  with  the  most 
improvement  was  awarded  to  C.  W., 
W.  E.  and  R.  E.  Larson  of  Portland. 
In  1957,  the  Larson  herd  averaged 


Dairy  farmers  in  Connecticut  have 
petitioned  for  a  federal  milk  mar¬ 
keting  order  for  the  State,  and  are 
anticipating  that  a  government  hear¬ 
ing  on  their  proposal  will  be  called 
soon. 

A  federal  order,  replacing  the 
present  state  control  of  farm  milk 
pricing  in  effect  in  Connecicut,  would 
regulate  the  ever-increasing  flow  of 
out-of-state  milk  into  Connecticut.  At 
the  present  time  dealers  can  save  by 
buying  milk  produced  in  adjoining 
New  York  State  without  benefit  of 
state  or  federal  price  control  in 
preference  to  Connecticut  milk  at  a 
high  state-controlled  price.  October 
1  is  the  earliest  a  federal  order  could 
go  into  effect,  Ken  E.  Geyer  CMPA 
general  manager,  has  estimated. 

H.  K.  Street 


Connecficuf  Yankee  Is 
'^Outstanding  Farmer^' 

Thomas  J.  LaChance,  35,  Tolland 
County,  Conn.,  has  been  selected  by 
the  LT.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  one  of  America’s  four  “out¬ 
standing  young  farmers”  for  1958. 

Chosen  from  10,000  nominees,  he  is 
a  potato  and  wheat  man  farming  280 
tillable  acres  in  Somersville.  Original¬ 
ly,  he  came  from  Aroostook  Co., 

Maine. 

Only  14  years  ago,  LaChance  was 
a  hired  man  on  a  130-acre  potato 
tarm.  But  he  simultaneously  grew  30 
acres  of  his  own  potatoes  on  rented 
land,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
Was  operating  a  full-time  independent 
enterprise.  Today,  LaChance’s  farm 
^®P^®sents  an  investment  of  some 

Sre7chiidr.®n  “Outstanding 

ee  Children.  young  Farmer." 

May  3,  1958 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 


WOOD  —  WARMTH 
WOOD  —  FLAVOR 
WOOD  —  ACID-RESISTANT 
WOOD  —  UNADILLA 


Buy  right  the  first  time! 

Wood  is  not  harmed  by  siiaga 
acids.  Become  the  owner  of  a 
new  factory-creosoted  Unadilla. 
Factory,  creosote  provides  a  perma¬ 
nent  finish  for  your  Unadilla. 
Hundreds  of  steel  dowels  help 
your  Unadilla  stand  up  against  wind 
and  now  your  Unadilla  can  be 
factory-creosoted  to  stand  up 
against  time.  Send  for  catalog 
and  facts  on  Easy  Payment 
Plan. 

COMPANY 

BOX  C-518,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MEN!  WOMEN!  OVER  40! 


j  Clip  This  Coupon  and  Save  $3.25  | 

I  DISCOVER  ROYAL  JELLY  i 

I  The  Queen  Bee’s  Answer  to  Longer  Life  { 

I  Introductory  offer!  Mail  this  coupon  and  50c 
I  handling  for  the  double  strength  $3.75  ten  day  j 
I  supply  ENERJOL  CAPSULES  (Double  Strength  ' 
I  Royal  Jelly  and  Oyster  Concentrate).  See  for  ! 
I  yourself  what  Royal  Jelly  really  Is,  how  It  acts  j 
j  for  you.  and  why  so  many  thousands  of  men  and  • 
I  women  over  40  are  taking  Royal  Jelly  .  .  .  i 
I  the  Queen  Bee’s  Answer  to  Longer  Life.  No  ^ 
I  further  cost.  No  obligation.  Plain  wrapper.  I 

j  OWEN  LABORATORIES  | 

I  DEPT.  449.E  | 

I  540  S.  PLYMOUTH  CT.  CHICAGO  5,  ILL.  I 

- —  — - —l 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
wr  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PiX 

DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,’ N.  Y. 


P.O.  Box  96 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  FREE  “action”  key  chain  and  full 
details  on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 


Name  . . . . 
St.  or  Rd. 
P.  0 . 


State. 


40 


LARGE 

NEW 

TOWELS 


you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  ancJ  Rayon 

Astonishing  but  true...  40  yes  FORTY 
...marvelouslarge.  brand  new  (NOT  sec¬ 
onds)  towels  in  beautiful  colors  and  white 
...only  $1.00!  (plus  10c  for  pstg.  &  hdlg.) 
or  $1.10  in  all.  We  sell  at  world’s  LOWEST 
price  because  we  buy  MILLIONS  DIRECT 
from  world’s  largest  MILLS, .  .we  bought 
more  than  6,000,000  Towels  in  1957  alone! 
POSITIVE  MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE. 
If  you’re  not  thrilled  with  this  tremendous 
value,  return  the  towels  within  5  days  (keep 
6  for  your  trouble)  and  we’ll  cheerfully 
refund  your  money.  Order  NOW  before 
offer  is  cancelled!  No  C.  O.  D.’s. 

40  TOWEL  CO.  0ept.A33,  Box  881,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  ^ — 250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  P.cture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 


Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


When  you  uiyest  in  Melini-Babcoclj  Bessies  you 
ars  getting  chicks  from  the  same  parent  stock  that  are 
maintained  as  breeders  on  the  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 

LATEST  RECORD:  First  in  K.  J.  Flock  Mating 
Test  with  return  of  $4.77  orer  feed  cost.  .  .74c  more 
than  the  second  high  pen — and  $1.64  more  than  the 
test  average 

This  year,  ral.-e  a  flock  of  genuine  Babcock  Bessles 
— ‘'sisters"  to  this  prize-winning,  profit-making  pen. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

Melini-Merryknoll  Farms  Sex-Links  .  .  .  . 

famous,  high-production  brown  egg  strain. 
Melini-Vantress- Arbor  Acres  Cross 

.  .  .  the  allTtime  poultry  meat  champion. 
Write  row  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 

HATCHERYe  iNC. 

■jyt  yieelond  N.  J 


honorable  treatment  guaranteed  r 


MEinirs 

Deot.RS  Ociteo 


HALL  BROTHERS 


There’s  a  bigger  White 
Leghorn  profit  waiting 
for  you  in  this  new  big¬ 
ger  production  strain. 

SEND  FOR  FREE 

DESCRIPTIVE 

BOOKLET 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  SO,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 


quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


GOSLINGS 


Massive  Market  Type  Large  White  Emden  Our  Pure 
Bred  Strain  is  One  of  the  i' 

It  Lp<is  to  Own  tho  Best.  EHLERS  GOOot 

FARM  &  HATCHeSy,  CHENANGO  FORKS.  N.Y 

WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Siuab  etc  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
ist.  1333.  DEPT.  20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


Rear  the  Pullets  Indoors? 

A  lot  to  be  said  for  range,  but 
there’s  a  case  for  confinement,  too. 


ONFINEMENT  rearing  is  a 
well-accepted  term  at  Bulk- 
ley’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  partially  be¬ 
cause  our  father,  Allen  H. 
Bulkley,  Sr.,  was  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  confinement  rear¬ 
ing  on  wire  floors.  But  it  is  also  be¬ 
cause  we  like  what  it  signifies. 

Late  in  the  1920’s,  our  Leghorns 
were  on  range  when  a  disastrous  in¬ 
fection  of  chronic  coccidiosis  hit 
them;  they  died  like  flies.  For  a 
couple  of  years  thereafter,  the  brood¬ 
er  houses  were  moved  about.  They 
were  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  care¬ 
takers  wore  rubbers  in  all  possible  in¬ 
fectious  areas.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  stop  coccidiosis  from  starting 
in  a  new  lot  of  chicks.  And  it  wo^'ked 
for  a  short  time.  Soon  “the  roof  fell 
in”  again,  and  it  was  the  same  awful 
coccidiosis  story  once  more.  Nothing 
seemed  to  help.  Then  my  father,  who 
always  worked  very  closely  with  poul¬ 
try  specialists  at  Cornell  and  Penn 
State,  came  up  with  the  idea  of  rear¬ 
ing  on  wire  platforms.  At  the  same 
time,  platforms  and  windows  were 
screened  to  stop  any  introduction  of 
tape  worms  by  flies. 

We  were  no  longer  plagued  by 
chronic  coccidiosis  or  tape  worms, 
and  the  overall  method  turned  out  to 
be  almost  100-per-cent  effective.  We 
used  it  to  rear  our  pullets  until  1947, 
when,  duo  to  need  for  increased  effi¬ 
ciency,  cost  of  repairs  on  wire  plat¬ 
forms,  lack  of  help,  and  chiefly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  coccidiosis  drugs, 
we  went  back  to  range  rearing.  We 
still  started  the  chicks  in  brooder 
houses,  of  course,  but  we  converted 
many  wire  platforms  into  shelters, 
and  bought  and  made  a  few  more,  so 
that  we  had  approximately  70  shelters 
to  hold  up  to  150  pullets  each  on 
range.  By  moving  every  two  years  to 
a  new  pasture,  our  results  were  good; 
we  had  only  a  few  breaks  of  coccidio¬ 
sis,  and  these  were  checked  and  con¬ 
trolled  quite  easily.  We  followed  a 
regular  vaccination  program  for  New¬ 
castle,  bronchitis  and  pox  successful¬ 
ly.  But  because  each  year  we  lost 
some  pullets  to  dogs,  ’coons,  foxes  and 
’possums,  we  had  to  close  the  shelters 


at  night  and  open  them  early  in  the 
morning. 

Each  year  it  seemed  to  take  more 
man  hours  to  handle  the  birds  on 
range.  The  vaccinating,  sorting,  filling 
of  shelters,  cleaning,  moving  to  new 
range,  moving  feeders  and  water 
lines,  plus  the  time  taken  to  close  the 
shelters  at  night  and  open  them  early 
in  the  morning  seemed  excessive.  One 
year  the  pasture  would  be  fine,  too, 
and  the  next  poor.  Weather  was  hard¬ 
ly  ev'er  ideal — too  hot,  too  cold,  or  too 
much  rain.  So  we  began  to  analyze 
the  situation  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  lower  the  time  and  labor  of 
growing  replacements.  The  result  was 
that  we  extended  and  remodeled  our 
houses  on  the  main  farm  so  as  to 
brood  all  our  chicks  there.  We 
equipped  them  with  automatic  feed¬ 
ers  and  gas  brooders,  and  we  re¬ 
arranged  the  roosts.  This  confinement 
rearing  cut  our  labor  in  half,  and  it 
took  the  woiTies  of  animals  and 
weather  away.  It  made  the  chicken 
business  a  lot  easier. 

One  year  we  started  10,000  pullets 
in  confinement  and  then  split  them, 
putting  half  out  on  range  and  keeping 
half  indoors.  When  they  were  all 
housed  for  laying,  we  found  that 
those  which  had  been  inside  were 
more  uniform  and  were  a  little  heavi¬ 
er.  The  weather  had  been  unusually 
bad  that  Summer,  however — wet  and 


cold — and  there  were  many  days 
when  the  birds  on  range  could  spend 
little  time  outside  the  shelters.  A 
week  after  all  the  birds  were  housed, 
too,  you  could  not  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  range — and  the  confine¬ 
ment-reared  pullets. 

The  big  danger  of  confinement 
rearing  is  that  a  poultryman  is  too 
apt  to  crowd  the  birds.  If  he  does,  he 
is  in  for  a  bad  time;  picking  may 
start,  birds  will  grow  unevenly,  and 
he  will  end  up  with  a  bad  lot  of  pul¬ 
lets.  Birds  should  have  at  least  one 
square  foot  of  space  at  eight  weeks, 
two  square  feet  by  12  weeks  and  three 
square  feet  by  the  time  they  are  18 
weeks.  Plenty  of  water,  feed,  and 
feeder  space  must  be  provided.  In 
other  words,  whatever  method  of 
rearing  is  preferred,  good  poultry 
management  must  be  provided,  or  the 
poultryman  will  be  hard  hit  where  it 
hurts — in  the  pocketbook. 

A  good  bird  can  be  grown  in  the 
house  or  on  range.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  still  rear  all  our  males  on 
range.  But  we  do  feel  that  confine¬ 
ment  rearing  of  pullets  as  it  can  be 
practiced  today  has  these  advantages: 

1.  Less  labor  is  involved,  particular¬ 
ly  when  one  has  automatic  equip¬ 
ment. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  control  diseases, 
lice  and  mites,  and  it  is  also  simpler 
to  adhere  to  a  vaccinating  program. 

3.  There  is  much  less  danger  of  loss 
of  good  stock  to  predatory  animals. 

4.  Weather  and  pastures  are  no  fac¬ 
tor  at  all. 

5.  The  pullets  are  more  uniform  in 
size  and  maturity  when  they  are 


housed. 


John  &  Allen  Bulkley 


Confinement  rearing  of  pullets  in  Summer  can  have  many  advantages  over 
the  -range.  No  worry  from  predators  is  one. 


Protein  Rations  for 
Turkeys 

The  1958  turkey  feeding  recom¬ 
mendations  of  one  major  feed  man¬ 
ufacturer  call  for  a  change  of  rations 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  five  weeks, 
10,  14,  18  and  22  weeks.  The  poults 
get  a  30-per-cent-protein  ration  the 
first  three  weeks,  28  per  cent  the 
next  two,  and  23  per  cent  the  next 
five.  From  10  to  14  weeks,  the  feed 
contains  20  per  cent  protein,  from  14 
to  18  weeks  17  per  cent,  18  to  22 
weeks  15  per  cent,  then  13.5  per 
cent  until  finish.  Producing  a  pound 
of  gain  for  some  3.8  pounds  of  feed, 
the  program  takes  about  76  pounds  of 
grain  to  grow  a  20-pound  turkey.  The 
cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  meat  is 
about  16  cents. 


Poultry  Co-op.  Merger  in 
Connecticut  Deferred 

Poultry  industry  leaders  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  now  consider  as  dormant  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  merger  of  two  or  more 
of  the  State’s  five  farmer-owned  egg 
marketing  cooperatives,  although 
possibly  it  is  not  completely  dead. 
Negotiations  for  the  merger,  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  about  18  months,  have 
reached  a  standstill.  State  Represen¬ 
tative  George  B.  Angevine  of  Warren, 
chairman  of  a  committee  considering 
the  merger  and  president  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  of 


Hamden,  considers  the  matter  still 
open  but  feels  it  is  now  a  long-range 
possibility.  Angevine’s  co-op  still  has 
the  door  open  for  merger  talks,  but 
the  others  have  indicated  that  they 
are  not  interested  in  going  ahead  at 
this  time. 

The  merger,  proposed  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  economy  of  operation  and 
greater  returns  to  members,  was 
strongly  recommended  in  a  USDA 
survey  last  Summer.  H.  K.  Street 


"Eggs  Is  Eggs  . . ." 

The  American  Poultry  and  Hatch¬ 
ery  Federation  is  planning  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  national  association  to  speak 
for  the  egg  producer.  The  feeling  is 
that,  in  view  of  the  special  interests 
of  egg-,  broiler-  and  turkey  men 
“poultry  producer”  is  a  passe  term; 
and  only  the  eggman  is  without  a 
representative  organization.  The  pro¬ 
posed  unit  would  not  invade  PENB’s 
egg  promotion  field,  but  would  rather 
attend  to  such  matters  as  egg  pricing, 
grading,  merchandising  and  legisla¬ 
tion. 


A  trophy  for  top  egg  quality  in  the 
white  eggs  class  of  the  third  Western 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test  has 
been  awarded  to  Babcock  Poultry 
Farm,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  by  Cooperative 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange.  Basis  of  selection 
for  the  egg  quality  award  includes 
placing  in  the  top  half  of  the  test 
on  an  income  basis. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Lady  Likes  Guernseys 
By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  What’s  New  in  Grass  Silage? 
By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  Beef  Business  in  New  York 
By  M.  D.  Lacy 

•  New  York’s  Champion  Corn 

Grower 

•  Haying  Tools 

By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Liquid  Fertilizers 
By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Running  Water  for  the 

Dairy  Farm 

•  Chemical  Weed  Control 
By  Donald  L.  Shallock 

•  Turn  on  the  Rain 
By  F.  E.  Peikert 

•  Get  Rid  of  Soil  Pests! 

By  John  Davidson 

•  “Pay-As-You-Go”  in  Poultry 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  The  Birds  Are  Up  in  the 

Air  —  ON  Slats 

•  Christmas  Trees — Too  Many 

OF  A  Good  Thing? 

By  Hal  Fox 

•  “Kaput  for  Poison  Ivy 
By  P.  M.  Miller 
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The  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns, 
and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
Started  Pullets.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 


Hi-PRO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

America’s  No.  1  Strain  Crosses, 

Hybrids,  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 

Livability.  More  Top  grade  eggs  on  _ 

less  feed.  Full  information  in  FREE  CATALOG. 

QRTNER  FARMS  BOX  CLINTON,  MO. 


IPULIETS  ST»RTE1) 
95  puuns 

■'“261 


ANCONA  CHICKS 


THE  BREED  THAT 
LAYS  MORE 
Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph. :43ll 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS,  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bellefonte  I,  Pa. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


(Story  on  Page  3) 


Birds  at  Smithome  are  all  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Each  100  receives  four  pounds 
of  pellets  per  day. 


With  the  automatic  grader,  two  men 
inspect  and  pack  seven  cases  of  eggs 
per  hour. 


'i'he  laying  house,  48  hy  156  feet,  ha 
an  elevator,  automatic  feeders  o 
all  four  floors. 


May  3, 1958 


THE  HEMYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PIATT 


Trouble  with  Prolapse 

I  have  been  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  10  years,  but  never  have  I  had 
so  much  trouble  as  recently — I  mean 
physiologically.  My  Leghorns  keep 
having  prolapse,  or  blowouts,  and  I 
have  lost  a  lot  of  birds.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  we  can  do  to  stop  it? 

Columbia  Co,,  N,  Y.  a.  s. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  definite 
answer  as  to  how  to  correct  the  diffi¬ 
culty  you  are  having  with  blowouts 
in  your  pullets.  This  problem  seems 
to  be  associated  with  birds  that  get 
too  heavy  before  they  reach  high  egg 
production.  Maybe  you  kept  them  on 
growing  mash  too  long.  Such  a  mash 
would  not  supply  their  needs  for  egg 
production,  and  it  is  possible  a  de¬ 
ficiency  aggravated  the  condition. 
Cannibalistic  habits  can  develop 
whenever  there  is  lack  of  protein, 
and  some  of  your  trouble  may  be  due 
to  the  birds’  craving  for  additional 
protein.  This  could  lead  to  the  pick¬ 
ing  habit  always  associated  with  what 
is  termed  blowouts. 

There  may  be  a  strain  relationship, 
too;  some  strains  give  more  trouble 
in  this  respect  than  others.  Another 
factor  to  be  considered  is  the  season 
of  hatching:  January-  and  February- 
hatched  birds  always  give  more 
trouble  from  this  condition  than 
those  hatched  later  in  the  season. 

Be  sure  the  birds  get  a  good  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  then  restrict  grain  con¬ 
sumption  somewhat,  feeding  oats 
mainly  rather  than  corn  and  wheat. 
You  might  also  debeak  the  birds  or 
put  specs  on  them  so  that  they  won’t 
have  the  tendency  for  picking.  There 
is  a  new  material  called  “Thram” 
which  might  be  effective  to  apply 
to  individual  birds  or  to  spray  the 
flock.  And  there  are  anti-picking 
pastes,  too. 


hold  the  products.  To  start  with,  ob- 
ain  regular  air-conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  that  used  in  homes;  at¬ 
tach  it  to  a  suitable  room  in  your 
cellar.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
have  the  humidity  somewhat  lower 
than  is  desirable  for  eggs,  but  that 
would  not  be  too  undesirable  if  they 
are  not  to  be  held  for  more  than  a 
week.  Such  units  can  be  installed  in 
an  ordinary  cellar  window  in  an  area 
partitioned  off  not  more  than  10  by  12 
feet.  Try  to  hold  the  temperature  at 
about  50  degrees.  While  your  local 
air-conditioning  man  can  advise  you 
about  the  size  of  unit,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
sulate  the  room  with  a  building  ma¬ 
terial  designed  for  that  purpose. 


Pekin  x  Muscovy — ? 

Can  a  Pekin  drake  and  Muscovy 
duck  be  mated  successfully?  I  do  not 
know  much  about  ducks,  but  five  of 
my  hens  have  been  sitting  without 
anything  happening.  b.  b. 

Long  Island 

The  Muscovy  duck  does  not  mate 
very  readily  with  other  varieties  even 
though  successful  matings  have  been 
reported  from  time  to  time.  If  the 
eggs  are  infertile,  it  is  evident  you 
are  not  getting  the  crossmating  you 
need  in  the  flock.  You  might  break 
open  some  of  the  eggs  or  candle  them 
to  check  on  whether  or  not  they  are 
actually  infertile.  The  fact  that  the 
eggs  are  not  hatching  may  be  due  to 
something  else  than  fertility. 


No  Common  Storage  for 
Poultry  and  Eggs 

I  want  to  make  a  cold  room  in  the 
cellar  to  keep  eggs  in  and  also  some 
poultry  meat  for  a  short  time.  But 
I  know  nothing  about  making  one. 
Can  you  give  me  some  information? 
It  will  be  8x10,  and  six  feet  high. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  f,  h. 

A  room  suitable  for  the  proper 
holding  of  poultry  is  not  satisfactory 
for  eggs.  For  the  former,  you  want 
to  maintain  relatively  low  humidity 
and  for  the  latter  high.  It  depends, 
however,  on  how  long  you  expect  to 


Wet  the  Incubator  Eggs? 

I  am  incubating  some  eggs  at  home, 
and  I  have  been  old  that  I  should  wet 
them  every  time  I  turn  them?  Is  this 
correct?  Should  I?  l.  s. 

One  does  not  usually  need  to  wet 
hens’  eggs  each  time  they  are  turned 
during  incubation,  A  better  practice 
is  to  keep  water  constantly  in  the  ma¬ 
chine;  a  water  pan  is  supplied  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  it,  I 
would  recommend  that  you  moisten 
the  eggs  as  you  have  been  directed. 
Duck  eggs  should  be  moistened  twice 
a  day  even  when  there  is  water  in 
the  machine. 


Bread  for  Birds 

How  would  this  stale  bread  I  ob¬ 
tain  for  50  cents  a  bag  be  for  my 
laying  hens?  j.  a.  t. 

Bread  can  be  fed  to  chickens  in 
limited  quantities.  If  too  much  is  fed, 
it  could  cause  the  development  of 
gout  in  adult  hens.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  one  should  feed,  but  I 
would  limit  the  quantity  to  not  more 
than  a  pound  a  day.  The  bread  should 
be  fed  two  or  three  times  daily  rather 
than  a  heavy  feeding  at  any  one  time. 


Penick 


Try  easy,  economical  THRAM!  THRAM  works  with  chicks,  layers 
and  broilers  of  all  ages!  Greatly  reduces  picking  the  very  day 
after  proper  application! 

In  young  chicks  THRAM  stops  the  first  outbreak  before 
the  habit  has  time  to  form  and  curbs  future  picking 
tendencies  as  well. 

Developed  by  Penick  in  cooperation  with  leading  poultry 
scientists,  THRAM  is  non-irritating  and  non-toxic  to  chickens,^ 
won't  cause  stress  or  set-backs  and  doesn't  affect  the  odor  or' 
taste  of  dressed  poultry. 


AVAILABLE  IN  PINTS  •  QUARTS  •  GALLONS 
AT  HATCHERIES,  FEED  AND  DRUG  STORES 


Agricultural  Chemical  and  Insecticide  Division 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8 
735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


Americans  Real  Business  Hen 

Bobcock  Bessies  ore  proving  real  money-^ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs;; 
long  lay;  and  livability  as  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  ond  quon-: 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INCJ 

Box  286-G  Ithaco,  N.  Y. 


The  Egg  Business 
at  Smithome 
Farms 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  FROM 
THE  STRAIN  WHICH  PRODUCED 

MEG  O’DAY 


STERNS  16-3  IMPERIAL” 

THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LEGHORN 
LAID  362  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

Write  for  Literature,  Prices, 

STERN  BROS.  South  Vineland  N.J. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

b.y  SUNNY- 
BROOK.  B  i  g 
demand  — 
bring  highest 
prices  on 
market  -  easy 
to  raise — very 
tender  —  very 
tasty  —  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds 
in  5  months 
or  so-surgi'-al- 
ly  caponized. 
Priced  low  — 
good  profits 
_ for  you. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Bx  2.  Tel. :  8-I6M.  Hudson,  N.Y. 


CHAMPION 
PROFIT  MAKERS 


LAYERS  and  MEAT  BIRDS 

Bigger  egg  profits  with  Wene  Champion 
Bloodline  Wh.  Leghorns!  Extra  large  extra 
fancy  eggs  with  Wene 
Minorca  Leghorns!  Sen¬ 
sational  dual  profit 
Silver  Columbian  egg 
cross!  Production  Reds, 

New  Hampshires,  Rocks. 

Latest  meat  develop¬ 
ments!  Catalog  free. 

Send  card  today! 

WENE  CHICKS 
Box  1,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcK“ 


Why  pay  up  to  25o  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70%  or  better  production  for  less. 
Mt.  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further 
information  and  Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

BLOODTESTED  CHICKS:  White  Vantress,  $10  per 
100;  assorted  all  heavies,  $6.50  per  100;  leghorn 
broilers,  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  D. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SHARTLESVILLE,  PA. 

PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30:  1956  Pairs  $45;  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  LARGE  FAST  GROWING 
STRAIN  $1.50  EACH.  MINIMUM  6  POSTPAID. 
FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Rhubarb  -  Strawberry  Jam  Recipes 


The  month  of  May  means  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season  for 
fruits.  Rhubarb  and  strawberries  get  off  to  an  early  start  with  a  recipe 
combining  the  two.  Rhubarb  Jam  with  Orange,  also  Strawberry  Pre¬ 
serves  make  fine  additions  to  the  schedule. 


One  Hundred  Years  of  “Little  Glass  Houses” 

Marking  the  100th  year  of  screw-top  glass  Mason  jars.  If  you  have  a  jar 
marked  “Nov.  30th  1858,”  you  may  have  a  very  old  jar,  but  1858  means  not 
the  year  it  was  made,  but  merely  the  U.S.  patent  year.  (There  is  no  cash 
value  to  jars  so  marked.)  The  patent  date  was  dropped  in  1900.  John  Mason, 
o  tinsmith,  took  out  the  patent;  his  name  is  still  used  by  manufacturers. 

Strawberry-Rhubarb  Jam  Rhubarb  Jam  With  Orange 


sugar;  Va  teaspoon  salt;  4  tablespoons 
lemon  juice. 

You  will  need  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  so  put  water  on  to  boil 
before  preparing  berries.  (You  have 
to  wash  , drain,  hull  and  measure 
them.  Each  quart  of  berries  should 
be  full  but  not  heaped;  the  cups  of 
sugar  should  be  level  measure.)  Put 
berries  in  colander  or  square  of 
cheesecloth  and  dunk  into  the  boiling 
water  for  exactly  2  minutes.  Be  sure 
every  berry  is  under  water. 

Drain  berries  and  put  them  and  4 
cups  of  sugar,  salt  and  lemon  juice 
into  a  saucepan.  Gently  mix  sugar  and 
berries.  Bring  to  boil  and  boil  3  min¬ 
utes.  ilemove  pan  from  heat  and  let 
stand  5  minutes.  Add  the  other  2V2 
cups  of  sugar  and  boil  9  minutes. 
Shake  pan  to  prevent  berries  sticking. 
Turn  preserves  into  shallow  glass  or 
enamelware  pan  and  let  stand  in  cool 
place  18  to  24  hours— shake  pan  every 
now  and  then. 

Pack  the  preserves  into  tapered 
half  pint  or  pint  jars.  Put  lid  on  jar, 
screw  band  tight  and  process  at  sim¬ 
mering  (almost  but  not  quite  boiling) 
for  20  minutes. 

P.S.  There  is  no  law  against  adding 


The  Little  Brown  House 

“Great  sap  weather”  was  heard  in 
these  parts,  and  many  who  hadn’t  put 
out  a  sap  bucket  for  years  got  busy 
this  season,  so  great  is  the  feeling 
toward  the  sweet  for  which  Vermont 
is  famous. 

Spring  housecleaning  time  is  a  good 
time  to  collect  discarded  clothing.  I 
have  braided  a  rug  made  of  old  denim 
and  khaki  pants,  adding  red,  fast  col¬ 
or.  for  a  pretty  and  hardy  floor  piece. 

Fred  wisely  decided  not  to  lay  a 
new  floor  in  his  recent  redecorating 
job.  He  sanded  the  old  wide  spruce 
boards  and  varnished  them  to  get 
that  mellow  yellow  in  the  dining 
room.  With  a  cherry  drop-leaf  table, 
blue  willow  ware  on  a  check  table 
cover,  it  would  be  like  stepping  from 
the  rush  of  modern  living  into  the 
quiet  days  of  long  ago. 

By  mid-March  our  indoor  seed 
planting  saw  sturdy  tomatoes  up,  pep 
pers  on  the  way,  also  petunias  and 
snapdragons.  Our  Heavenly  Blue 
morning  glories  were  four  inches  tall 
and,  by  the  time  you  read  this,  we 
hope  they  will  be  in  bloom.  Maynard 
brought  pussy  willows  in  last  month. 
We  get  a  large  number  to  put  into 
water  to  develop,  then  later  send 
them  to  those  who  cannot  gather  for 
themselves. 

Both  our  old  dogs  have  had  a  touch 
of  rheumatism,  though  they  had  great 
times  chasing  their  shadows  on  the 
white  crust.  Mr.  Wiggles  decided  not 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  any  longer,  but 
woe  to  Black  Pup  or  Peter  Tumble- 
down  the  cat,  if  they  get  up  on  his 
reserved  seat.  He  complains  bitterly 
to  John  or  Maynard  until  the  offender 
is  removed. 

And  now  a  wonderful  Springtime  to 
you  all!  Mother  Bee. 


Breakfast  with  the  Birds 

Not  counting  English  sparrows  and 
starlings,  or  the  wild  pigeons  that  live 
in  the  old  mill  across  the  driveway, 
we  had  six  kinds  of  winter  birds  tak¬ 
ing  joy  and  seed  from  the  porch 
feeders.  They  were  a  pair  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  a  pair  of  titmice,  one  of  song 
sparrows,  another  of  tree  sparrows, 
two  downy  woodpeckers  and  juncoes 
by  the  flock.  Many  a  morning  I  stood 
watching  by  the  window  in  the  porch 
door  to  have  my  breakfast  on  the 
counter  while  the  wild  birds  joined 
me  at  theirs  outdoors. 

Persis  Smith 


This  jam  is  easy  to  make.  The  color 
is  lovely.  The  flavor  delightful.  Your 
cupboard  shelves  will  be  the  richer 
and  more  varied  for  it. 

This  is  what  goes  into  the  jam:  2 
cups  thinly  sliced  rhubarb  (cut  across 
the  grain);  2  cups  sliced  or  chopped 
strawberries;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  2  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice;  2y2  ounce  box 
powdered  pectin;  5V2  cups  sugar;  red 
food  color,  if  preferred,  to  prevent 
fading. 

Put  measured  fruit,  salt,  lemon 
juice  and  pectin  into  large  (4  to  6 
quart)  saucepan.  Stir  mixture  until  it 
reaches  a  fast  boil,  then  add  sugar. 
Stir  well  and  add  a  few  drops  of  color 
(jam  may  fade  in  a  short  time  unless 
color  is  added).  Bring  mixture  to 
fast  boil — you  can’t  stop  a  fast  boil 
by  stirring.  Let  boil  exactly  1  minute. 

Remove  pan  from  heat,  skim  foam 
from  jam  and  quickly  pour  boiling 
hot  jam  to  within  V4  inch  of  top  of 
half  pint  tapered  jar.  Place  home 
canning  lid  on  jar,  screw  band  tight 
and  invert  jar.  When  all  jars  are 
filled  and  sealed,  stand  them  upright 
to  cool.  Check  jars  after  they  have 
cooled  for  about  30  minutes.  If  the 
fruit  has  risen  to  top,  gently  shake 
jar  to  mix  fruit  and  syrup.  After  jars 
have  stood  about  12  hours,  remove 
bands  and  test  the  seal. 

If  vou  don’t  have  the  new  tapered 
half-pint  jars,  your  jelly  glasses  will 
do,  of  course.  But  these  new  jars  are 
a  delight  with  their  screw’band  tops. 
No  need  for  paraffin. 


It’s  the  little  touch  of  orange  that 
lakes  this  jam  so  palatable.  - 

Use  41/2  cups  thinly  sliced  rhubarb; 

cup  orange  juice,  fresh  or  frozen; 
i  teaspoon  salt;  2V2  ounce  box  pow¬ 
ered  pectin;  6V2  cups  sugar. 

Put  measured  fruit,  salt  and  orange 
uice  into  large  (4  to  6  quart)  sauce- 
an.  Boil  1  minute.  Add  pectin  and 
tir  mixture  until  it  reaches  a  fast 
loil.  Then,  add  sugar,  stirring  well. 
Iring  mixture  to  fast  boil — you  can’t 
top  a  fast  boil  by  stirring.  Let  boil 
xactly  1  minute.  Remove  pan  from 
leat,  skim  foam  from  jam  and  quick- 
y  pour  boiling  hot  jam  to  within  Vi 
nch  of  top  of  half  pint  tapered  jar. 

Place  home  canning  lid  on  jar, 
crew  band  tight  and  invert  jar.  When 
ill  jars  are  filled  and  sealed,  stand 
hem  upright  to  cool.  Check  jars  after 
hey  have  cooled  for  about  30  min- 
ites.  If  the  fruit  has  risen  to  the  top, 
;ently  shake  jar  to  mix  fruit  and 
;yrup.  After  jars  have  stood  about  12 
lours,  remove  bands  and  test  the 
leal. 

Note;  Sometimes,  this  jam  turns 
)ut  to  be  a  “slow  setter.”  If  in  a 
lurry  to  use  it,  better  use  Vs  cup 
irange  juice  and  %  cup  water  instead 
)f  the  full  cup  of  orange  juice. 

Strawberry  Preserves 

Try  this  one  if  you  are  out  for  a 
flue  ribbon!  But  to  win,  you  must 
dart  with  firm-ripe,  medium  sized, 
ine  textured  berries. 

Use  2  quarts  of  w^ashed  and 
itemmed  prepared  berries;  6V2  cups 


a  drop  or  two  of  red  food  color  to 
strawberry  preserves — it  will  help 
them  to  look  younger  when  they 
reach  middleage.  But  there’s  no  point 
in  bothering  about  this,  if  preserves 
won’t  last  that  long  around  your 
house! 


Grandmother's  Favorite 
Apple  Dessert 

This  apple  dessert,  simple  and  easy 
to  make,  is  very  delicious,  one  of  my 
grandmother’s  favorites.  My  family  is 
as  fond  of  it  today  as  hers  was  years 
ago. 

To  make:  peel,  core  and  quarter 
apples;  then  slice  them  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Simmer  them 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  and 
a  very  little  water.  Just  before  they 
are  softened,  add  butter  (.about  one 
teaspoon  for  each  cup  of  apples)  and 
a  bit  of  grated  lemon  rind.  Let  all 
continue  to  simmer  about  10  minutes 
longer. 

Serve  over  squares  of  sponge  cake. 
Top  with  sweetened  whipped  cream 
flavored  with  nutmeg.  Just  a  bit  of 
nutmeg  in  whipped  cream  gives  an 
out-of-this-world  taste! 

California  Blanche  Campbell 


As  many  as  14  juncoes  at  a  time 
came  to  the  porch  to  be  fed  when  the 
snow  was  deep.  But  these  tailored 
lovely  snowbirds  stopped  coming  eai’- 
ly  in  April  when  Spring  called  them 
back  to  the  woods.  p*  S- 
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INCH  MOTIFS 


5708  For  special  occasions  you’ll  want  to 
have  this  handsome  cloth  ready  in  snowy 
white  or  soft  ecru.  Crocheted  in  the  always- 
popular  pineapple  motif,  each  four-men 
square  is  worked  separat^y  so  you  can 
make  it  as  big  as  you  wish.  Complete  crochet 
directions,  material  requirements,  finishing 
instructions. 

No.  5708  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  another  25  cents  for  the  1958  edition 
of  our  needlework  ALBUM  —  a  56-page 
booklet  of  designs  to  knit,  crochet  ana 
embroider. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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For  Tots^  Teens  and  You! 

8188.  Cute  as  a  button!  Tot’s  outfit.  Sizes:  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5  years.  Size  2  dress,  IV2  yards,  35-inch;  1/4 
yard  trim.  Bonnet,  1/2  yd.  Cape  11/2  yds.  25  cents. 

8202.  Sweet  Sundress. 
Sizes:  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18. 
Size  12  (32  bust),  4%  yds., 
35  in.,  %  yd.  trim.  25  cts. 


8184.  Smart  sheath 
and  bolero.  Sizes: 
10,  12  to  20.  Size  12 
(32  bust)  dress,  3% 
yds.,  35-in.  Bolero, 
1%  yard.  25  cents. 


8212.  Prettiest  prin¬ 
cess;  side-buttons. 
Sizes:  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20;  40,  42.  Size  14 
(34  bust)  sleeveless, 
5%  yds.,  35-in.  25cts. 


8210.  Neat  dress  in  no 
time!  Sizes:  32,  34  to  46. 

Size  34  (36  bust),  4  yds., 

39-in.  25  cents. 

Send  today  for  your  Spring-Summer  pattern 
book,  Basic  FASHION.  Just  35  cents. 

Please  print,  right  on  the  order,  your  name,  full 
address,  pattern  number  and  size.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


To  Mothers 


If  love  is  measured  by  the  hand  that  gives 

Whether  from  rain,  the  sun,  or  earth’s  sweet  grain, 

It  follows  that  a  loving  mother’s  heart 
Harbors  all  gain. 

Missouri  —  Fanny  Kraiss 


DESIGN  10\13' 


Way  3, 1958 


2035  —  A  handsome  wall  panel  lor  the 
living  or  father’s  den.  This  horse’s  head  is 
embroidered  in  cross-stitch  in  tones  of  brown 
and  black.  It  measures  9  by  13  inches.  Hot 
iron  transfer,  material  requirements. 

No.  2035  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  miss  the  1958  issue  of  our  needle¬ 
work  ALBUM  —  a  treasure  chest  of  designs 
to  knit,  crochet  and  embroider. 


DISCOVERED!  NEW  PROTEIN  OIL  SHAMPOO 

CURLS,  WAVES  HAIR 

Without  Sprays,  Lacquer 
or  Permanent  Waving 


FREE 

Home  Trial 

Demonstration 
size  of  regular 
$1.65  PLORESS 
only  25c  tax  paid. 
jMail  today.  I 

Ladies . .  .Your  Permanent  Waving 
and  Hair  Setting  Troubles  Are  Over 

Now...  simply  shampoo  your  hair  with  fragrant 
PLORESS,  the  new  miracle  hair  conditioning  OILr- 
PROTEIN  HAIR  WAVING  SHAMPOO.  Like  magic 
PLORESS  gives  hair  lovely  “stay-in”  curls  and  waves 
right  while  you  shampoo  and  set  So  simple,  so  easy  it’s 
amazing  1  Ploress  PROTEIN  and  OIL  rejuvenates  hair. 
Puts  back  life,  body  and  lustre  that  permanents  have 
taken  out  all  these  years.  Glamourizes  . . .  makes  hair 
shine  and  sparkle  with  cleanliness  withouf.  dulling  film. 
And  26c  proves  it.  ' 

What’s  More. .  . Your  Hair  Will  Be'Com- 
pletely  Reconditioned  Without  Any 
of  That  Dried  Out  Lifeless  Look  So 
Discouraging  After  Home  Permanent*. 

This  amazing  protein-oil  shampoo  puts  back  the  life 
and  lustre  ordinary  home  permanents  have  been  taking 
out  of  your  hair.  Reconditions  as  complete  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  any  hot  oil  treatment.  Safe  for  all  types  and  tex¬ 
ture  hair,  even  bleached  or  dyed  hair.  Special  Offer 
.  .  .  Semi  only  23c  to  cover  postage  and  handling  for 
demonstration  bottle  of  regular  $1.65  FLOKESS.  Simply 
mail  25c  with  name  and  address.  Results  will  amaze  you. 

MARLENE’S  Dept.  449-E  _ 

10249  S.  Calumet  Avenue  -  Chicago  28,  Illinois 


A  Quality  Household  Product 

BOROLEUM 

RELIEVES  —  HAY  FEVER  —  SINUS  —  SUN 
BURN  —  DIAPER  RASH  —  BURNS  and 
ATHLETES  FOOT. 

A  preparation  having  many  uses  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  since  1906. 

Get  Boroleum  today  at  your  druggist.  May 
be  safely  used  on  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Contains  Menthol,  Camphor,  Eucalyptol, 
Methyl  Salicylate,  Boric  Acid,  and  Petrola¬ 
tum. 

If  your  druggist  is  out  of 
Stock,  order  by  mail.  Send  (pARENTsy 
600  for  each  tube  to  — 

SINCLAIR  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  '111 


w«n  for  van 
CATALOG  with  14 
UNS  SAMPU  (AM 


fhovton^s  of 
Customers 


QUAUTY  READING  —  or  8IP0CAI  GLASSES  lor  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommended  for  folks  approximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  have  astigmatism  or  disease  of  the 
eye,  and  who  have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  for. 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  NY 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


NEW  SPRING  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
SPRING’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R.36,  WEST  SWAN2EY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


•  FREE  GIFT  • 

EXOUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS 

from  Japan,  India,  France,  Formosa,  Scotland ! 
—  distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and  Stationery. 
Fine,  pure  district  Teas — flavored  blends.  Honeys', 
of  the  world.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  un- 
^  usual,  different  Gifts  for  everyone.  L 

^  FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase  jS 

V  KIEN  CHUNG  TEA  HOUSE  t 

SlDEPT.  RN-5, WESTON  93,  MASS. 

work  GUARANTEED, 

Watch  Repairing  established  1917 

Circular  FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Life  insurance  protection  for 
Dad,  Mom  and  the  children 
all  in  ONE  policy  at  ONE 
low  premium.  Newborn  chil¬ 
dren  are  automatically  in¬ 
cluded  when  they  are  15  days 
old*  at  NO  INCREASE  IN 
PREMIUM. 

*/i  of  child’s  coverage  payable  if 
death  occurs  before  age  of  6 
months 

Your  Grange-Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syrocuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  complete  details  of  your 
new  Family  Life  Insurance  Plan. 


Name  . 

St.  or  RD _ 

City . 


Age - 


..  State.—. . 
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Why '‘Good -Til 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — ti-y  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thi-u  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  !  f 


PRINTED 
NAME  & 
ADDRESS 


LABELS  25^ 


500  Gummed  Labels  print¬ 
ed  with  ANY  name  and 
address,  25c  per  set!  4 
sets  (same  printing  or  all 
different  $1.00!  Padded. 
Transparent  plastic  gift 
boxes  10c  extra,  4  for  25c 
Order  as  many  sets  and 
boxes  as  you  want. 
WESTERN  STATIONERY,  Dept.  907,  Topeka.  Kans. 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY.  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  founcJ  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off. 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Editor's  Message 

There  are  many  fine  stories  and  poems  for  you  to  read  this  time 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  them  coming  in  for  there  is  always  room  for  more 
of  the  best.  And  isn’t  it  good  to  see  a  school  boy  from  Japan  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  and  reader  of  this  Page?  We  are  all  glad  to  have  him  with 
us  and  will  be  looking  forward  to  more  of  his  interesting  letters. 

One  thing  we  need  right  now  is  more  drawings!  Just  take  your 
pen  and  draw  what  you  like  to  do  best.  Be  sure  it  is  done  with  black 
ink  on  strong  white  unlined  paper  the  size  of  a  post  card  used  the 
horizontal  way.  You  know  Our  Page  is  open  for  original  contributions 
from  anyone  up  to  the  age  of  20. 

Next  month  is  vacation  time.  Don’t  forget  to  write  to  Our  Page. 
—  Elsie  Unger. 


GET  A  GOAT 


Having  seen  your  recent  articles  on  “Our 
Page’  ’dealing  with  horses  and  their  tricks, 
I  think  it  is  about  time  someone  told  about 
the  most  playful  and  smartest  of  animals  — 
goats.  I  have  four  wethers  —  one  is  part 
Saanen,  and  three  are  Alpine,  which  I  have 
raised  since  they  were  four  weeks  old.  The 
three  Alpines  are  now  22  months  old.  We 
originally  got  these  four  to  hitch  to  a 
miniature  stage  coach,  one  fourth  the  size  of 
a  large  one,  which  my  father  built. 

Goats  have  a  great  sense  of  humor  and 
are  never  happier  than  when  playing  with 
some  one.  They  have  a  constant  flow  of 
tricks  “up  their  sleeves”  and  are  ready  for 
anything.  My  father  has  built  me  several 
wagons  to  which  to  hitch  the  goats.  One  of 
the  favorie  tricks  of  Freckles,  the  oldest, 
when  being  driven,  is  to  fake  a  sore  foot. 
Down  he  goes!  I  have  to  leap  from  the  cart 
and  unharness  him  to  prevent  him  from 
breaking  a  shaft.  As  soon  as  I  have  un¬ 
harnessed  him  and  backed  the  cart  out  of 
the  way,  up  he  jumps,  well  pleased  not  to 
have  to  work  any  more. 

When  the  three  younger  goats  —  Ocean 
Wave,  Babe,  and  Flanagan  were  much  small¬ 
er  (and  thinner),  I  had  them  trained  to 
jump  on  barrels  and  to  seesaw.  A  board  was 
balanced  on  a  small  log  and  one  goat  would 
get  on  each  end.  By  shifting  their  weight 
back  and  forth,  they  would  teeter-totter.  We 
had  one  trained  so  that  he  would  jump  to 
the  top  of  the  biggest  barrel  and  then  rear 
up  on  his  hind  legs. 

Those  times,  alas,  are  past.  The  three 
babies  are  big  now  and  have  gotten  over 
their  kittenish  acts.  However,  I  can  still 
play  wheelbarrow  with  them  without  get¬ 
ting  kicked.  My  goats  also  have  a  passion 
for  playing  hide  and  seek. 

Many  were  the  antics  when  we  started  to 
train  the  babies  for  driving.  We  now  have 
two  of  the  babies  that  can  be  handled  in 
the  wagons  successfully.  The  smallest  of  all 
the  goats,  jet  black  and  with  a  devil  in  his 
eye,  is  the  hardest  to  drive.  He  is  also,  by 
far,  he  smartest  goat  in  the  barn. 

This  little  black  goat  has  successfully 
learned  to  undo  the  snap  on  his  gate.  Having 
gotten  out,  he  then  proceeds  to  close  the 
gate  so  that  if  anyone  looks  into  the  barn 
he  will  appear  to  be  in  his  stall.  We  finally 
got  tired  of  this  and  tied  the  gate  shut 
with  some  rope.  Evidentally  he  can  untie 
knots  because  a  few  days  ago,  there  he 
was,  merrily  trotting  up  and  down  outside 
his  stall.  However,  we  think  we  have  solved 
the  problem!  My  father  has  fixed  a  weight 


on  the  snap  of  the  gate.  We  hope  this  is 
too  heavy  for  a  curious  little  nose  to  wiggle 
around  and  undo. 

Flanangan’s  favorite  trick,  when  being 
driven,  is  to  get  one  shaft  hooked  over  his 
neck  and  under  his  collar,  thereby  stop¬ 
ping  all  proceedings  until  he  is  unhooked. 

In  the  Winter  we  have  a  lovely  time 
sleighing  behind  the  goats.  This  Winter  I 
tried  ski-joring  behind  a  goat.  It  worked 
really  well,  especially  when  we  were  headed 
for  the  bam.  All  the  goats  love  snow,  but 
hate  ice. 

Every  August  I  give  a  driving  exhibition  at 
the  goat  show  of  the  local  fair.  I  have  won 
several  champion  ribbons  and  a  unique 

award  with  the  older  goat - the  babies 

have  never  been  to  a  show.  But  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  this  Summer  when  they 
will  appear  for  the  first  time  at  a  show. 
Goats  just  love  the  excitement  of  the  fair 
and  the  sight  of  so  many  other  goats. 

At  the  present  time,  my  mother  is  trying 
to  organize  a  harness  goat  association.  How¬ 
ever,  harness  goats  are  few  and  far  between. 
If  anyone  knows  of  a  harness  goat  or  has 
one,  I  would  welcome  information  about  the 
goat. 

Goats  are  wonderful  jumpers  and  my 
father  has  built  me  a  small  jump,  like  a 
regular  jump  for  a  horse,  over  which  I  am 
schooling  the  goats  on  the  lead  rein.  The 
best  jumper  is  Flanagan,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  named  for  an  English  jumper.  He  stands 
36  inches  at  the  withers  (we  hope  he  will 
go  to  38  or  higher,  when  he  is  fully  grown). 
Babe,  being  the  smallest,  has  quite  a  time 
getting  over  the  jump,  so  if  he  gets  a 
chance,  he  runs  up  to  the  jump,  pushes  the 
bars  off  wih  his  nose,  and  calmly  steps  over. 

My  father  is  building  me  a  phaeton  for 
driving  a  pair  of  goats.  "11115  should  be  excit¬ 
ing  and  prove  quite  successful  when  the 
goats  are  not  nipping  and  butting  each 
other.  We  have  not  yet  hooked  all  four  up 
to  the  stagecoach  and  can  only  hope  that 
all  my  father’s  work  will  not  be  wrecked  on 
the  first  trip! 

I  would  advise  anyone  who  yearns  as  I 
do  for  a  horse,  but  cannot  have  one,  to  take 
as  second  choice  a  goat.  This  animal  will 
afford  hours  of  fun,  is  very  cheap  to  take 
care  of,  and  is  the  merriest  animal  alive. 
Driving  behind  a  goat  is  immense  fun  and 
is  sometimes  done  by  breeders  to  exercise 
their  bucks.  So,  if  you  desire  some  real  fun, 
take  my  advice:  get  a  goat!  —  Anne  Holst, 
15,  Rhode  Island. 


LETTERS  WANTED 
Drawn  by  Beulah  Wadsworth,  16,  Maine 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY  IN  JAPAN 

I  am  a  Japanese  boy  and  go  to  the  Nagoya 
High  School  of  Electricity.  Mrs.  Charles  Mil¬ 
ler  sent  me  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  I  am 
already  corresponding  with  boys  and  girls  in 
America.  I  am  most  eager  to  exchange  letters 
with  American  students.  My  hobbies  are 
making  radio  and  TV  sets,  ice  skating,  read¬ 
ing,  painting  and  drawing  and  languages. 
There  are  five  members  in  my  family. — 
Kikua  Muwa,  17,  Japan. 


VERNON  AN  OLD  FRIEND 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  good 
many  years  now  and  thought  I’d  like  to 
write.  My  family  consists  of  my  parents,  five 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  am  the  oldest.  My 
hobbies  are  animals,  hunting  and  fishing,  col¬ 
lecting  post  cards,  reading  and  also  I  hke  to 
go  to  church.  Please  send  a  whole  stack  of 
mail! — Vernon  Every,  19,  New  York. 


CARL  LIKES  LETTERS,  HUNTING 

I  have  read  Our  Page  many  times  but  this 
is  my  first  letter  to  it.  I  enjoy  the  pen  pal 
section  very  much  and  would  like  lo  have 
letters  flora  anyone.  My  main  hobby  is  writ¬ 
ing  long  letters  and  I  also  like  to  fish  and 
hunt.  My  favorite  subjects  in  school  are  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  and  Gym.— Carl  Hitchcock,  13, 
Pennsylvania. 


HOWARD’S  GOATS 

I  have  been  looking  at  Our  Page  for  some 
time  now  but  very  seldom  do  you  get  letters 
from  boys  my  age.  I  would  like  to  have  a  few 
letters  from  some  friends.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  live  on  a  farm  where  we  have 
a  little  of  everything,  some  chickens,  turkeys, 
guineas,  ducks,  cats,  dogs,  steers,  a  pony  and 
sometimes  a  pig  or  two  for  our  own  use.  But 
most  of  all  we  have  10  goats,  and  we  use  the 
milk.  It  is  very  good  for  us.  I  am  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  goats  and  some  day  I  would  like 
a  goat  farm  of  my  own.  I  see  where  a  con¬ 
tributor  of  Our  Page,  Kay  Downing,  has  one 
too.  I’d  like  to  hear  from  someone  who  has 
one  for  a  pet.  Ours  are  all  pets.  Please,  boys 
and  girls,  write  to  me. — Howard  Langhman, 
Jr.,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


DAVE  LIKES  THE  COUNTRY 
I  finally  decided  to  write  a  letter  to  Our 
Page.  I  have  quite  a  few  pen  pals  through  it. 
I  graduated  from  school  last  June  and  like 
most  outdoor  sports,  mostly  football.  I  don  t 
like  the  city  for  I  can’t  find  anything  to  do, 
but  in  the  country  there  is  always  something 
to  do.  I  like  rock  ’n  roll  music  and  my  f^or- 
ite  singers  are  Pat  Boone,  Ricky  Nelson,  Bob¬ 
by  Helms  and  others. — Dave  Munroe,  17,  New 
York. 


LAWRENCE  LIKES  MAIL 

About  two  years  gao  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Our  Page  and  received  great  response  but  I 
am  still  looking  for  some  live  soul  from 
Tennessee  or  Texas.  I  will  extend  my  wel¬ 
come  now  of  letters  to  Colorado,  Kentucky 
and  Japan.  I  am  a  junior  in  high  school  and 
live  on  a  dairy  and  produce  farm. — Lawrence 
Major,  17.  Delaware. 


HOWARD  K— TO  BE  A  VET 
My  home  is  on  a  180-acre  farm  and  Im 
a  freshman  in  high  school.  My  hobbies  are 
rock  ’n  roll,  dancing,  swimming  and  I  play 
either  the  alto  or  tenor  saxophone  in  the 
senior  band.  I  also  collect  pictures  of  movie 
stars.  We  have  seven  cows  and  four  calves 
and  two  dogs  and  two  cats.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  worM 
and  see  what  they  do.  So  start  writing  let¬ 
ters! — Howard  Kelsey,  14,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  APPRECIATES  OUR  PAGE 

I  have  read  Our  Page  for  quite  a  while  now 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  like  art  and  poetry 
a  great  deal  and  I  create  quite  a  bit  of  both 
myself.  I  like  Our  Page  for  the  fact  that  it 
gives  young  people  the  chance  to  display 
their  talents  and  urges  them  to  further  de¬ 
velop  them.  Also  it  helps  young  people  to 
meet  people  of  many  different  walks  of  life 
and  helps  them  to  gain  many  friends  outside 
and  beyond  their  everyday  rounds  of  toil. — 
William  Brasie  Jr.,  New  York. 


WOOLLEY 

Drawn  by,  Lynn  Courter,  14,  Pennsylvania 
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JET 

Chapter  I 

About  dusk  one  warm  day,  John  Andrews 
got  out  his  new  beebee  gun  and  started  for 
the  bam  to  hunt  pigeons.  He  could  hardly 
wait  to  try  out  his  gun.  It  was  getting  dark 
in  the  barn.  As  he  walked  across  the  rotted 
wooden  floor,  he  could  hear  the  pigeons 
cooing  in  he  loft.  He  came  to  the  ladder 
ot  the  hay  mow  and  started  up  it  like  a 
cat  when  it  creeps  up  on  rats. 

As  his  gun  hit  the  ladder  rung,  the  bee- 
bees  jingled  like  coins  in  a  tin  box.  He  froze 
stiff  as  a  board.  The  pigeons  were  silent 
for  a  minute.  Then,  they  began  cooing  again. 
He  sighed  with  relief  and  continued  up  the 
ladder.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  slowly 
and  silently  stepped  on  the  moldy  hay.  He 
cocked  his  gun  and  waited.  ’Then,  his  chance 
came.  John  shot. 

He  climbed  up  on  the  beam  where  the 
dead  pigeon  lay  next  to  a  nest.  A  baby 
pigeon  was  in  the  nest.  John  started  to  cry. 
He  was  sorry  he  had  killed  its  mother.  John 
took  the  young  pigeon  with  him.  He  built  a 
cage  and  raised  it  to  a  strong  pigeon.  John 
called  it  Jet  because  it  flew  so  fast. 

Chapter  II 

That  Summer  John’s  third  cousin,  Claude, 
came  to  the  farm.  He  was  a  scrawny,  little 
guy  who  lived  down  the  road  a  ways.  John 
didn’t  like  Claude  because  Claude  always 
had  to  have  his  own  way.  John  took  him 
out  to  the  barn  to  show  him  Jet.  Claude 
called  Jet  a  dirty,  dumb  cluck.  John  was 
so  mad  he  almost  hit  him.  John  told  him 
he’d  better  shut  up  about  Jet.  Claude  re¬ 
plied:  “You  and  your  pigeon  are  stupid.” 

John  hit  Claude  awful  hard — so  hard  he 
went  sprawling.  As  Claude  got  up  crying, 
he  said:  “I’m  going  to  tell  my  mother  on 
you.”  And  then  he  ran  for  the  house  as  fast 
as  he  could.  Finally,  John  caught  up  with 
him  and  tackled  him  like  in  football.  John 
pounced  on  Claude.  “Are  you  going  to  tell 
now?”  asked  John. 

Chapter  III 

Claude  didn’t  tell  on  John.  But  that  night 
Claude  snuck  back  to  the  barn.  Claude  was 
going  to  scare  Jet  away.  He  opened  the 
cage.  Jet  let  out  coo  afer  coo  after  coo. 
This  woke  John  because  Jet  had  never  done 
that  before. 

John  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.  He 
heard  Claude  threatening  Jet.  John  dressed 
like  lightning.  His  eyes  were  lit  up  like 
red  balls  of  fire.  He  ran  downstairs  and 
banged  through  the  door.  As  he  sped  across 
the  lawn,  his  foot  hit  a  twig  and  he  went 
tumbling. 

Claude  heard  John  fall.  He  started  to  lain. 
John  chased  after  him  with  great  speed.  As 
John  raced  past  the  cage,  he  stopped  to  see 
if  Jet  was  all  right.  But  Jet  was  gone. 
John  began  crying.  Suddenly,  he  heard  a 
low  coo.  John  turned  quickly.  It  was  Jet. 
John’s  face  was  like  a  little  boy’s  at 
Christmas  morning.  He  picked  up  Jet  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again. 

As  for  Claude,  he  didn’t  come  back  for 
a  long  time.  —  Bruce  Karn,  New  York. 


A  REAL  COUNTRY  GIRL 
My  father  has  taken  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  a  long  time  but  I  have  just  recently  begun 
to  read  Our  Page  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 
I  live  on  a  209  acre  farm  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  We  are  primarily  fruit  farmers  but 
have  six  milk  cows,  a  few  chickens,  a  black 
horse,  a  parakeet  and  a  dog.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  belong  to  the  Grange,  Four 
Aces  Fan  Club,  Our  Class  English  Club  and 
am  a  representative  to  the  Student  Council. 
I  enjoy  swimming,  skating,  listening  to  popu¬ 
lar  tunes  and  love  to  write  letters.  I  like 
horses,  but  am  more  interested  in  dogs. 
Will  both  boys  and  girls  near  my  age  write 
to  me?  —  Janice  Clum,  13,  New  York. 


JEAN  ON  A  200-ACRE  FARM 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  I  am  a 
junior  in  high  school  and  my  favorite  sport 
is  ice  skating.  My  hobbies  are  knitting,  col¬ 
lecting  pictures  of  movie  stars  and  collect¬ 
ing  rock  ’n  roll  records.  My  home  is  on  a 
200-acre  farm.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
both  boys  and  girls.  —  Jean  Boyle,  13, 
New  York. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  BEE 
Once  there  was  a  man 
Who  sat  under  a  tree. 

While  smoking  his  pipe 
Was  disturbed  by  a  bee. 

He  picked  up  his  hat 
And  he  started  to  run 
With  a  bunch  on  his  nose 
Where  the  bumble  bee  stung. 

He  ran  and  he  ran  till 
He  came  to  a  river. 

He  fell  on  a  log. 

And  his  nose  got  a  sliver. 

He  cried  out  in  pain 
And  let  out  a  groan. 

He  hung  onto  his  nose 
And  started  for  home. 

—  Arlo  Wadsworth,  11,  Maine 
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Drawn  by  Roberta  Snider,  12,  New  Jersey 

SPRING  IS  HERE 
Spring  is  here,  what  do  I  see? 

Flowers  peeping  from  the  ground 
Including  the  sweet  pea. 

Spring  is  here,  what  do  I  hear? 

The  birds,  the  sweet  sound  of  the  year. 
Spring  is  here,  what  do  I  smell? 
Dogwood  and  lilac  that  I  like  so  well. 
Spring  is  here,  what  do  I  do? 

Go  to  see  the  animals  at  the  zoo. 

Spring  is  here,  what  do  girls  play? 

Jump  rope,  jacks  all  the  day. 

Spring  is  here,  what  do  boys  play? 
Baseball  and  outdoors  all  the  day. 
Spring  is  here,  where  do  I  go? 

Picnics  and  parties  dressed  just  so. 

—  Elaine  Lottes,  11,  Maryland. 


MY  TREE 

I  sit  in  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Branches  like  a  cradle  rocking  me; 

When  I  am  up  in  the  tree  so  high 
I  watch  all  the  birds  flying  by. 

So  I  sit  in  my  cradle  tree. 

Watching  the  birds  and  the  bees 
Until  I  find  down  I  must  climb 
For  I’m  hungry  as  can  be. 

So  I  softly  bid  goodnight  to  my  tree 
Which  through  the  day  has  cradled  me. 

In  branches  so  strong  like  the  arms  of  God, 
All  the  day  protecting  me. 

—  Nancy  Hillis,  13,  New  York 


RACCOON 

Drawn  by  Lucenia  Hanover,  13,  Connecticut 

SPRINGTIME  IN  THE  FOREST 

Rabbits,  chipmunks,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Go  through  the  woods  with  deer  in  herds; 
In  the  brush  you  can  hear  the  crickets. 
And  the  wild  ducks  stirring  in  the  thickets. 
The  wonderful  smell  of  the  blossoms  on  trees. 
Is  carried  through  the  freshest  of  breeze; 
All  the  woods  in  the  Spring 
Are  the  nicest  thing! 

—  Alice  Mann,  9,  Pennsylvania 


BRIDGE  TO  HAPPINESS 

Far  away  across  the  sea. 

All  my  wishes  wait  for  me; 

All  these  pleasures  will  come  true 
If  I  really  want  them  to. 

But  I  must  do  my  best  each  day  — 
There  really  is  no  other  way. 

To  cross  the  bridge  to  dreams-come-true 
Where  all  your  wishes  wait  for  you. 

—  Sharon  Fray,  11,  Connecticut 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on  the 
outside.  The  address  will  be  completed  and 
the  mail  forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  forwarded.  Send  all  mail  to  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y., 
care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

New  York:  Dandra  Donahue,  12;  Arlene 
Bartlett;  Joann  Mullin,  10;  John  St.  Croix, 
15;  Francis  Butler,  14;  Darlene  Rymer,  11; 
Patty  Holcomb,  12;  Theresa  Hanzlik,  12; 
Cindy  Rydell,  14;  Pasy  Robertson,  15; 
Lynette  Billing,  10;  Beverly  Welton,  12; 
Georgia  Smart,  9;  Lois  Towsley,  16;  Dandy 
Kelsey,  16;  Howard  Kelsey,  14;  Margaret 
Horton,  15;  Peggy  Stowell;  Kay  Kibles,  15; 
Theresa  Baader,  14;  Carol  Blaisdell;  Day. 
Munroe,  17;  Bessie  Excell,  10;  Carol  Wright- 
man,  14;  Lois  Woodcock,  15;  Phyllis  Wood¬ 
cock,  12;  Maxine  Frank,  13;  Janice  Clum,  13; 
Donna  Weisman,  16;  Francine  Mancuso,  10; 
Shelia  Lawrence,  13;  Jean  Boyle,  13;  Sherry 
Greenwood,  10;  Celia  Cornwell,  12;  Eunice 
Whitbeck,  18;  Diana  Brucher,  16;  Joann 
Civello,  15;  Peggy  Horton,  19;  Alice  Hanzlik, 
11;  Vernon  Every,  19. 

Massachusetts:  Eleanor  Ambrose,  12;  Lynn 
Franklin,  11;  Marilyn  Bennet,  13;  Alice 
Webster,  13;  Nancy  Howe,  13;  Mary  Socker; 
Betty  Zurawski,  12. 

Maryland:  Earl  Warwick,  10;  Colleen 

Ozmann,  17;  Cathy  Sutton,  12;  Evelyn 
Zimmerman,  14;  Janet  Branham,  12. 

Rhode  Island;  Vivian  Jones,  12 

Connecticut:  Lucenia  Hanover,  13;  Carol 
Laborde,  15;  Cynthia  Annelli;  June  Peterson, 
16.  , 

New  Hampshire:  Muriel  Shepard.  !•>, 
Pauline  Allen,  11;  Richard  Fletcher,  13. 

Pennsylvania;  Noah  Zimmerman,  14;  Karen 
Rearick,  14;  Harold  Bangham,  Jr.,  12; 

Collins,  16;  Richard  Faust,  15;  Gretta  Rich¬ 
ard,  16;  Cindy  Fantom,  11;  Patty  Rensma, 
14;  Diana  Barocco,  11;  Ruth  McNair,  IJ- 
Kathy  Friedenbloom,  14;  Christine  Dorn,  u: 
Kay  Franks,  14;  Martha  Cook,  13;  Jane 
Cook;  Carl  Hitchcock,  13;  Darlene  Kantner, 
14;  Elton  Gibbs,  14;  John  Tucker,  9;  James 
7*uc1c017  10 

New  ’jersey:  Virginia  Hawkins,  13;  Betty 
Keedrling,  11;  Carol  Welch,  14;  Roberta 
Snider,  12;  Annie  Smith,  12. 

Delaware:  Lawrence  Major,  17.  ^  . 

Maine:  Mary  Shain,  13;  Kathryn  Bryant, 
13;  Patricia  Hardy,  8.  .  . 

Vermont:  Stella  Carrara,  12;  June  Machia, 
13;  Linda  Wells,  14. 

Florida;  Lorraine  Walker,  14, 

Japan:  Kikuo  Muwa,  17. 
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The  Farmer  in  Today^s  America 

Agriculture's  position  of  inequity  can  be 
cured  only  by  building  national 
commodity  organizations 


By  ARTHUR  J.  GUDE 


VjHAT  we  have  a  serious  farm 
problem  in  America  today 
is  no  longer  denied  by  any¬ 
one,  and  that  all  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  date  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  dilemma  are  fail¬ 
ures  is  also  now  admitted 
by  everyone,  including  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary.  If  we  are  to 
find  a  solution,  there  must  first  be 
a  proper  analysis  of  the  problem.  The 
consensus  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
dealing  primarily  with  the  economic 
changes  brought  about  by  the  ex¬ 
plosive  technological  revolution  on 
our  farms  in  the  past  15  years.  Of  all 
the  increase  in  per  man-hour  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  past  46  years,  75  per 
cent  of  this  increase  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  past  16  years.  American 
agriculture  has  become  the  first  high¬ 
ly  industrialized  agriculture  in  the 
world  and  has  developed  an  efficiency 
in  food  production  that  is  especially 
astounding  since  farm  population,  ac¬ 
cording’  to  the  latest  figures,  repre¬ 
sents  only  10  per  cent  of  our  total 
population. 

It  is  the  ability  of  any  nation’s 


“Hey,  Ump,  How  About  a  Bigger 
Bat?’’ 


farm  population  to  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  and  fibre  at  low  prices 
that  allows  the  standard  of  living  of 
that  nation  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of 
national  well-being,  for  it  is  only  after 
man  is  fed  that  he  can  have  leisure 
and  luxury.  But  ,as  a  nation  wo  must 
have  food  prices  high  enough  to  allow 
farmers  an  equitable  economic  in¬ 
come. 

And  as  a  nation  we  were  endowed 
with  such  an  abundance  of  highly 
productive  land  that  our  historical 
ability  to  maintain  a  comparatively 
high  standard  of  living  for  our  citi¬ 
zens  has  always  confounded  and  con¬ 
fused  many  economists  at  home  and 
abi’oad.  Our  history  as  a  nation  coin¬ 
cides  very  closely  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution  (last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century)  as  well  as  with  the  “free 
enterprise”  economic  system  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Adam  Smith  (1775)  and 
elaborated  by  David  Ricardo  (1820). 
And  because  we  were  able  through¬ 
out  our  history  to  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  with  fewer  people 
(from  90  per  cent  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  beginning,  to  70  per 
cent  in  the  1870’s,  to  50  per  cent  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  to  30  per  cent 
twenty  years  ago,  to  10  per  cent  to¬ 
day),  we  were  able  to  develop  our 
industrial  plant  to  a  degree  beyond 
anything  previously  known.  As.  our 
country  was  as  richly  endowed  with 
natural  resources  (iron,  coal,  etc.)  in 
the  ground  as  it  was  with  fertile  soil, 
and  as  we  had  millions  of  workers 
available  from  the  poverty-stricken 
countries  of  Europe,  we  were  able,  by 
applying  all  known  techniques  to  our 
available  resources  and  developing 
^any  new  techniques  of  our  own,  to 
reach  our  present  level  of  material 

[Ed. —  Mr.  Gude  is  president  of 
National  Dairymen's  Assn.,  7042  W. 
Riggins  Avenue,  Chicago  31,  Ill.] 
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prosperity  in  very  quick  strides. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
we  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world. 

Rich  Country,  Yet  a  Farm  Problem 

Yet  we  still  have  a  farm  problem. 
Most  often  described  as  a  matter  of 
overproduction  and  overpopulation 
brought  about  by  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  technological  advance  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farm  industry.  Our  prob¬ 
lem,  we  are  told,  is  that  there  are  too 
many  farmers,  and  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  eliminate  some  more  farmers. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  been 
using  this  solution,  following  this 
procedure  as  a  means  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  we  still  have  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Is  it  not  about  time,  therefore, 


that  we  sought  some  other  solution? 
Since  the  problem  is  admitted  to  be 
one  that  is  due  to  our  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  advances  in  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
duction,  we  should  look  for  a  solution 
among  the  people  of  the  world  until 
we  find  the  group  that  has  the  most 
efficient  production  plant  and  then 
inquire  as  to  how  they  have  handled 
their  problems  of  overproduction  and 
overpopulation.  If  we  seek  diligently 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our 
search,  we  will  find  that  the  group 
which  has  by  far  the  most  efficient 
and  most  highly  developed  industrial 
plant  is  located  right  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  short,  I  suggest  that  America 
adopt  as  its  economic  policy  for  agri¬ 
culture  the  same  economic  system 
that  Americans  have  been  using  in 
the  remainder  of  the  American  econ¬ 
omy.  The  statement  is  often  made 
that  there  are  too  many  people  in 
agriculture.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  any  highly  developed  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  there  are  too  many 
people — period.  America  adjusted  to 
the  Industrial  Revolution  over  20 
years  ago  and,  now  that  we  have 
reached  an  equally  high  technological 


development  in  agriculture,  we  must 
adjust  to  the  American  system. 

If  we  are  to  have  on  our  farms  the 
same  high  standard  of  living  that 
America  has  attained  —  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world — we 
must  take  the  time  to  go  back  and 
look  at  the  development  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system  and  see  if  we 
can  determine  why  agriculture  has 
fallen  into  such  an  inequitable  posi¬ 
tion,  because  our  position  as  farmers 
is  one  of  inequity  in  our  capitalist, 
profit-incentive,  private  enterprise 
system.  We  are,  for  example,  much 
better  off  than  Korean  farmers  or 
any  farmers  in  a  poor,  backward,  in¬ 
dustrially  undeveloped  country  which 
has  a  handcraft  economy.  We  also 
enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living 
(commercial  family  farmers)  than 
farmers  in  other  developed  countries. 
But  in  our  own  country,  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  the  inequity  of 
our  position  is  a  disgrace  to  capital¬ 
ism  as  well  as  to  democracy,  and  it  is 
the  immensity  of  this  inequity  that  is 
called  the  farm  problem. 

As  farmers,  we  are  often  confused 


(Continued  on  Page  31) 


the Modern  Medical  Miracle^'  every  arthritic  has  prayed  for ! 


ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE  CURED! 


BY  BERNARD  ASCHNER,  M.D. 

In  this  startling  new  book,  an  illustrious,  internationally  recognized  medical 
pioneer  declares  that  the  vast  majority  of  arthritic  and  rheumatic!  victims 
needlessly  suffer  pain  and  incapacity!  DESCRIBES  CURES  IN  WEEKS!  — 
EVEN  DAYS!  In  this  Guide  To  The  Effective  Medical  Treatment  And  Cure 
Of  Arthritis,  Dr,  Aschner  reveals  in  layman's  language,  for  the  first  time,  his 
astonishing  discoveries  and  curative  techniques  with  which  sufferers  are 
restored  to  new,  lasting  health  in  weeks,  often  days. 

Here  in  this  famous  Doctor’s  own 
words,  is  described  much  more  than 
just  another  method  for  lessening 
pain,  achieving  temporary  relief,  or 
teaching  the  arthritic  to  suffer  more 
comfortably.  Instead,  based  on  his 
vast,  successful  practice  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  more  than  10,000  sufferers. 

Dr.  Aschner  talks  confidently  and  re¬ 
assuringly  in  positive  terms  of  rapid 
improvement  and  safe,  lasting  cures 
for  those  stricken  with  arthritis  and 
its  related  diseases  —  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  neuritis,  sciatica,  lumbago, 
bursitis  and  gout! 


CURED  THE  “INCURABLE” 

ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE  CURED  tells 
how  patients  who  came  on  crutches 
threw  them  away!  Those  who  came  in 
plaster  splints  and  steel  corsets  cast 
off  their  garments  of  torture!  The 
young  who  couldn’t  work  returned  to 
their  jobs!  The  aged,  sick  in  heart  as 
in  body  enjoyed  life  again! 

Dr.  Aschner,  in  case  after  case,  de¬ 
scribes  the  tortured  procession  of  the 
“hopeless”  —  men  and  women  dis¬ 
missed  from  clinics  as  incurable  — 
whom  he  cured.  To  him  came  actors 
unable  to  walk  across  a  stage,  young 
men  with  families,  terrified  of  ap¬ 
proaching  crippledom,  musicians  who 
couldn’t  move  their  arms,  top  govern¬ 
ment  oflBcials,  royalty,  laborers,  and 
even  doctors  themselves — all  reduced 
by  pain  and  suffering  to  a  common 
state  of  despair.  And  he  tells  how  he 
cured  them,  as  he  is  curing  the  “hope¬ 
less”  today. 


REVEALS  METHODS  AND 
TREATMENTS 

And  now,  in  ARTHRITIS  CAN'S!: 
CURED,  Dr.  Aschner  tells  in  plain, 
non-technical  language  what  his 
treatments  are,  how  and  why  they 
work. 

Each  page  of  his  fascinating  eye¬ 
opening  book  is  crammed  with  priceless 
information.  And  in  real-life  case  after 
case  he  reveals  how  he  achieves  his 
“medical  miracles”  quickly,  safely ,  last¬ 
ingly,  often  with  patients  certified  as 
“incurable”  by  medical  institutions 
so  famous  their  names  are  known  to  all. 

SCORES  OF  ACTUAL  CASE  HISTORIES 

To  the  medical  practitioner  and 
public.  Dr.  Aschner  says:  when  all 
else  has  failed  your  patients,  includ¬ 
ing  aspirin  and  cortisone,  heat  ther¬ 
apy,  diets  and  exercise,  vitamins  and 
gold  salts— here  is  an  effective  system 
of  treatment  and  cure.  His  records 
are  open  to  any  qualified  doctor.  The 
living  proof  is  here  before  your  very 
eyes  in  the  cured  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  who  walk  again,  work 
again,  live  normal  lives  again. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
DR.  BERNARD  ASCHNER 

Dr.  Aschner  is  an  internation- 
ally  recognized  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  Endocrinology.  He  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  Oculo- 
Cardiac  Reflex,  known  as 
Aschner’s  Phenomenon.  He  won 
world-wide  acclaim  for  his  work 
with  the  pituitary  gland,  dem¬ 
onstrating  for  the  first  time  in 
medical  history  its  role  in  growth,  sexual  develop¬ 
ment  and  metabolism.  His  work  appears  in  every 
medical  textbook  on  physiology. 

His  reputation  as  scholar  and  physician  has  brought 
him  invitations  to  lecture  before  learned  societies  in 
every  major  medical  center  in  Europe,  and  he  has 
been  called  in  as  consulting  specialist  by  other  inter¬ 
nationally  outstanding  physicians,  including  such 
men  as  the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Wagner-Jauregg, 
Since  1938  Dr.  Aschner  has  practiced  in  this 
country,  where  he  became  Head  of  the  Outpatient 
Department  for  Arthritis  at  Stuyvesant  Polyclinic 
and  Lebanon  Hospital  in  New  York. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Rheumatism 
Association,  The  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
New  York,  The  American  Medical  Association,  and 
The  American  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine. 
He  is  the  author  of  tt  large  number  of  medical  books 
famous  thruout  the  World. 

"Aschner  had  great  success  .  .  ,  Patients  who 
had  been  declared  ‘hopeless’  became  well  again 
...  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to 
know  that  he  has  helped  innumerable  human 
beings  and  that  he  has  considerably  enriched 
medical  science,’’ 

Prof.  Dr.  H.  Sigerist,  Formerly  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

The  Causes  of  Arthritis  •  Methods  of  Treatment  Old  and  New 
Why  "Modern”  Methods  Fail  •  Sex  and  Arthritis  •  Special  Problems 
of  Men  •  Special  Problems  of  Women  •  Change  of  Life  •  Overweight 
&  Arthritis  •  Smoking  &  Arthritis  •  Effective  Methods  of  Cure 
other  curable  conditions:  rheumatism  •  lumbago  •  neuralgia  •  neu¬ 
ritis  •  sciatica  •  gout  •  bursitis  ♦  Role  of  Foods  •  Effective  Foods 
Dangers  of  "Diet  Cures”  •  Drugs  And  Their  Use  •  Heat  Therapy 
Arthritis  of  the  Shoulder  Mostly  Curable  in  1-3  Weeks  •  Arthritis 
of  the  Knee  Joint  Mostly  Curable  in  a  Few  Weeks  •  Arthritis  of  the 
Spine  Quickly  Curable  •  Arthritis  of  the  Wrist  Quickly  Curable. 
Arthritis  of  Fingers,  Hip,  etc.  •  82  Typical  Cases. 


typical  cases  from 

ARTHRITIS  CAN  BE  CURED 


Cate  of  a  New  York  Phyticlen— ARTHRITIS 
OF  SHOULDER.  A  68  year-old  physician 
practising  in  New  York  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  6  weeks  from  a  very  painful  arthri¬ 
tis  of  his  shouIder.The  pain  radiated  into 
the  fingers  and  upward  into  the  neck,  so 
that  the  suspicion  of  complicating  radicu¬ 
litis  ( inflammation  of  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  near  the  spine)  was  justified. 
(Treament  described).  Complete  cure 
within  a  week. 


Case  af  a  Cathalic  Priest— ARTHRITIS 
OF  THE  KNEES.  A  68  year-old  Catholic  mis¬ 
sion  priest  had  been  suffering  for  three 
years  from  increasing  swelling,  pain,  and 
stiffening  of  both  knees.  He  could  walk 
only  short  distances  with  great  effort  and, 
though  supported  by  a  cane,  he  limped 
severely.  All  the  usual  treatments  had  not 
helped  .  .  •  (Treatment  described)  In  two 
months  the  patient  was  completely  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  was  able  to  make  his 
taxing  journeys  across  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  even  accept  arduous  assipi- 
ments  in  Europe.  Despite  his  advancing 
age,  he  remain^  consistently  well. 

«  *  « 

Cas«  of  a  «0  Ye«r-Old  Woman — ARTHRITIS 
OF  HIP.  A  60  year-old  woman  suffered  a 
fracture  of  the  hip  joint.  An  operation 
was  performed  by  one  of  the  best  surgeons 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  fracture 
healed  perfectly  in  the  correct  position, 
but  a  so-called  traumatic  arthritis  of  the 
hip  joint  developed.  The  patient  could 
w^k  only  with  the  help  of  two  crutches 


and  even  then  with  great  pain.  Even  this 
outstanding  surgical  clinic  knew  of  no 
procedure  which  could  relieve  the  pain  and> 
stiffness  of  the  hip  joint.  In  this  condition, 
8  years  ago,  the  patient  came  to  New  York 
and  consulted  me.  (Treatment  described) 
The  condition  improved  rapidly.  In  S  weeks 
she  gave  up  the  crutches. 


Cose  of  a  CertKied  "Incurable” — ARTHRI- 
TIS  OF  SPINE.  A  38  year-old  woman  doing 
the  very  strenuous  work  as  superintendent 
in  a  large  apartment  bouse  in  addition  to 
managing  her  own  home,  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  2%  years  from  arthritis  of  the  en¬ 
tire  spine  (the  neck  down  to  the  sacral 
bone)  with  pains  radiating  into  the  arms 
and  shoulders.  She  had  been  treated  in  one 
of  the  best  hospitals,  in  New  York  with  a 
special  reputation  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
diseases  .  .  .  Her  tonsils  were  removed, 
physical  therapy  and  various  injections 
were  prescribed.  All  of  these  methods 
failed.  Finally  she  was  put  into  a  harness¬ 
like  corset  of  steel  and  leather  reaching 
I  from  the  shoulders  down  to  the  thighs.  She 
was  told  to  give  up  her  work  and  to  take 
■'a  complete  rest.  The  medical  certificate 
stated  that  she  was  completely  incapable  of 
working  and  that  she  would  "never  be  able 
to  support  herself.’’  The  disease  was  diag¬ 
nosed  as  "an  irresistibly  progressive  and 
incurable  condition.’’  (Treatment  de¬ 
scribed)  The  corset  was  dropped  after  one 
week.  Cure  achieved  tvithin  6  weeks.  As  of 
this  date,  9  years  later,  no  relapse  has 
occurred. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED! 


FREE  10  DAY  EXAMINATION 


ICAO  rr-cvcN  ip  you  rcturn  irio******* 


MEDICAL  FACTS,  fnc. 

Dept.  AE-53,  228  Lexington  Aver.,  n.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Pleats  ruth  .  tojriet  of  Dr.  Aeckner't  n«»  book,  ABTBRiTlS 

CAN  BE  CURED,  for  Free  10  Day  Examination.  I  tM««£  be  ton- 
vineed  that  it  it  the  matt  inspiring,  informative  and  helpful  book 
/  have  ever  read,  or  I  may  reCwni  it  within  10  days  and  it  coete  -m 
abeolutely  nothing,  IVA**  /  decide  to  keep  it  /  will  remit  only  t$.$i 
plus  a  tnudl  pottage  aiul  Landtinp  charge. 


■ddrcM. 


city- 


-■ute. 


O  SAVE  I  1  enelote  tSAS  by  cheek,  eaeh  or  money  order  and  save 
all  pottage  and  handling  chargee.  Same  Free  JO  Day  Examination 
and  prompt  money-back  guarantee  if  *«t  eatiefied  for  any  reuecn. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

May  17  Closes  May  2 
June  7  Closes  May  23 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY.  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


BEE  Man:  Single,  young,  commercial  honey 

production.  Season  April-December.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Attendants,  male  and  female. 

Salary  $3,002  per  year.  Staff  nurses,  $3,832 
per  year.  Annual  salary  increases,  less  main¬ 
tenance  (board,  room,  laundry  $9.79  per  week). 
Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  Social  Security  avail¬ 
able.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming, 
golf.  Opportunities  for  advancement  with 
eventual  retirement  pension.  For  informatipn 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York.  _ _ 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 
(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poulwy, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex- 
cellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple)  interested  m  a 
permanent  home  and  good  salary.  Wnte  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  1416, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  responsible  dairy 

farmer.  Married,  small  family,  for  large 
purebred  farm.  Must  have  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  experience;  good  home,  all  utilities.  Top 
salary;  good  chance  for  advancement  for  the 
right  man.  BOX  1700,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  Farm  Man  for  expanding 

Jersey  Dairy  Farm  in  Ulster  Co.  House  avail¬ 
able.  State  age,  .experience,  references  and 
monthly  salary  required.  Feather  Farm,  High 

Falls.  N.  Y.  _ 

A  MAN  or  a  couple  to  live  in  a  new  apartment 
with  a  G-E  kitchen  and  completely  furnished. 
Apt.  is  attached  to  beautiful  country  home  lo¬ 
cated  8  miles  from  Schenectady.  Expect  2  days 
work  a  week  in  exchange  for  apt.  No  salary 
attached.  Rare  opportunity.  State  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  previous  work.  Family  rarely  on 
Iiremises.  Box  1900,  Rural  New  Y'orker. 
EXPERIENCED  man  for  general  dairy  farm 
work  Large  modern  farm,  well  equipped. 
Western  Massachusetts.  References  required. 
Box  1901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket.  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ _ 


WANTED:  Experienced  machine  miikei  and 
general  farming.  Married.  Usual  farm  privi¬ 
leges.  References.  I.  Katz,  Holtsville,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
Phone  Grover  5-3969. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Companion  for  single  woman. 

Cooking,  driving,  reading.  Quiet  life,  .small 
village.  Come  for  interview.  Box  142,  New 
Preston,  Conn.  (NY-53) _ _ _ _ 

ELDERI.Y  WOMAN  who  wants  home,  house¬ 

keeper  for  elderly  man.  Albert  Fredenburg, 

Earlton,  N.  Y.  (NY-53) _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Female.  Salary  $2990  to  $3780 
per  year.  Staff  nurses  $4034  to  $4580  per  year. 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per  week).  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident  and 
health  insurance  and  Social  Security  available. 
Recreation;  bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf. 
Opportunities  for  advancement  with  eventual 
retiremerft  pension.  For  information  write  Di- 
lector.  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New 
York. _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Woman  to  assist  in  taking  care  of 

elderiy  lady  and  help  with  housework.  Small 
wages,  good  home.  Box  1920,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
POULTRYMAN  and  Wife:  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  3-Room  Apartment,  all  utilities  supplied 
In  reply  give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  size 
of  family,  etc.  Sam  Schreibman,  R.D.l,  Box 

457.  Monticello,  New  York. _ _ 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER:  4  children,  upstairs 
maid  kept,  Connecticut.  Own  room,  bath,  TV, 
Eoc.  sec,  pd.,  $50.00  week.  State  age,  experience. 

Box  1917,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) _ _ 

NURSES:  Licensed  Practical  $284  mo.  to  start, 
increases  to  $339  with  extra  for  evenings, 
nights,  at  County  Home  infirmary.  40-hr.  week, 
live  in  or  out.  Country  surroundings,  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  NYC.  Social  Security  and  retirement 
plan.  Write,  call  Westchester  County  Home, 

Hawthorne,  New  York.  LY  22-8300. _ _ 

RELIABLE  Protestant  woman:  For  housekeeper 
and  to  care  for  two  small  children  for  busi¬ 
ness  woman.  Box  715,  Winsted,  Conn.  (NY-517) 
HOUSEKEEPER :  for  widower  and  children, 
ages  15  mos.  and  11  yrs.  General  housework 
R  Pollitt,  Millbrook,  New  York. _ 


RELIABLE,  experienced  man  for  Beef  Cattle 
Farm.  State  age,  salary  expected,  details. 

Box  1928.  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) _ 

ASSISTANT  COOKS;  Male  and  female.  Salary 
$2990  to  $3780  per  year.  Annual  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Less  maintenance  (board,  room  and 
laundry  $9.79  per  week).  Five  day,  eight  hour 
work  week.  Annual  vacation  with  pay.  Paid 
sick  leave.  Life,  accident  and  health  insurance 
and  Social  Security  available.  Recreation:  bowl¬ 
ing,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  for 
advancement  with  eventual  retirement  pension. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMEN  Wanted:  Sell  mineral  supplements, 

udder  ointment  and  other  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  to  farmers  or  dealers.  Old  established  line. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Compa- 
ny,  Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LIGHTNING  ROD  Salesmen:  Experience  not 

necessary,  local  territories,  complete  systems 
at  lowest  prices,  good  commissions.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details.  Robbins  Lightning  Protection  Co., 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  Agents  calling  on  imple¬ 
ment  dealers,  feed  dealers,  farm  supply  trade 
to  handle  our  well  known  advertised  and  intro¬ 
duced  year  round  volume  repeat  items  Baler 
Twines  (both  Mexican  and  Belgian),  Ealing 
Wire,  Barbed  Wire.  Field  Fence,  Nails.  Ware¬ 
house  stocks  of  all  products  available  in  your 
territory.  The  combination  of  the  above  items 
will  assure  you  of  added  income  of  several 
hundred  dollars  weekly.  Some  choice  territories 
still  open.  Write  in  strict  confidence  to  Emile 
Regniers  Co.,  Inc.,  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 
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WANT  to  Get  Into  Real  Estate’We’re  always 
looking  for  plain,  ethical,  hard  working  folks 
as  representatives.  Free  coaching,  supplies, 
sales  helps  to  those  who  qualify.  Write  for  test 
questions.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Strictly  commission.  FOUR  EFFS,  Box  264RN’Y, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (NY-53) 

25  ACRES  of  land  including  large  section  of 
brook.  Restored  Colonial  9  room  house  with 
two  baths,  fireplace,  kitchen  paneled  in  Larch, 
hardwood  and  wide  pine  floors.  Oil  heat,  2  car 
garage.  Price  $15,000.  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors, 
Sherburne,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  All  kinds  of  real  estate,  some  camp 
properties.  James  H.  Vickerson,  East  Spring- 
field,  N.  "Y.  Phone  Cherry  Valley  5756.  Sales¬ 
man  for  Alexander  Foster,  Broker 

SITUATION  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  ail  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7863. 

WANTED:  Farm  without  stock  within  80  miles 
N.Y.C.  Details  including  price,  Larsen,  152 
2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (NY-517) 

FARM:  208  acres,  150  tillable.  Buildings  in  need 
of  repair.  Albany  County,  $5900.  W.  Flaacke, 
11-18  46  Road,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

6Vz  ACRE  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped  for  5,000 
layers  or  15,000  broilers  6  room  dwelling. 
Lyle  R.  McClenning,  Westmoreland,  N.  H.  (NY- 
53) 

EXPERIENCED  Poultryman,  gamekeeper,  care¬ 
taker,  handyman.  Single.  Box  1902,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

FLORIDA:  Big  80-foot  homesites,  $290  at  $10 
monthly.  Beautifully  wooded.  Gulf  resort 
area.  Also  10-acre  farms  at  $25  monthly.  Money- 
back  guarantee.  Brochure  free.  Howard  Wood, 
Fountain.  Florida. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  couple.  Cook,  care¬ 
taker,  practical  nursing  Upper  New  York 
State  area  to  elderly  couple.  Box  1903,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

SINGLE  MAN,  25,  experienced  dairy  farmer, 
desires  job,  and  where  investment  could  be 
made  toward  establishment  of  own  herd.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Bex  1904,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

7-ROOM  beautiful  home,  bath,  patio,  3  yrs. 

Newly  decorated,  shop,  chicken  and  turkey- 
houses.  fruit,  flowers,  lawn,  oil  heat,  5  acres, 

6  miles  Ocean  City.  $9,950  Mrs.  Leo  Parisian, 
Rt.  1,  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 

LADY,  55,  excellent  character,  desires  position 
as  companion-housekeeper  to  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man.  Box  1905,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FLORIDA:  Offering  desirable,  profitable  farms 
and  ranches.  Tom  McDonald,  Box  4133,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

DESIEE  position  on  dairv  farm  of  couple  con¬ 
sidering  retirement,  to  learn  management, 
with  option  of  buying  after  3  years.  Responsible 
man,  family,  anxious  to  learn.  Near  Assembly 
of  God  church.  C.  Nash,  R.D  Newfoundland, 
New  Jersey. 

480-ACRE  combination  dairy,  beef,  and  grain 
farm  near  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin.  300 
acres  tillable.  Two  good  houses.  Complete  set 
farm  buildings.  Only  $115  per  acre.  Also  many 
other  Wisconsin  farms,  $60  acre  and  up.  Write 
Hathaway  Agency,  Hammond,  Wisconsin. 

WELL-EDUCATED  widow,  early  30’s,  2  pre¬ 
school  children,  wants  home,  housekeeping 
job.  Excellent  cook.  Mrs.  E.  J  Clew,  Box  188, 
Hawthorne,  New  York.  LY  2-8300. 

CAMP  with  fireplace,  dug  well,  electricity  50 
acres  with  large  creek.  Ideal  for  pond,  $1500. 
John  C.  Wmney,  Broadalbin,  New  York. 

ATTRACTIVE  lake  bungalow,  bath,  fireplace, 
boathouse  apt.,  utility  buildings,  furnished. 
Expand.  $13,000.  Mary  Cummings,  Sales,  Phone 
2343,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  B.  Mosier,  Rgaltor. 

BOY:  Desires  summer  vacation  farm  work. 

Inexperienced.  Room-board.  Proximity  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  Goellner,  185  New  York  Ave., 
Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 

30-ACRE  lake,  185  wooded  acres,  large  house, 
hunting,  fishing,  $27,500  Smilow,  East  Chat¬ 
ham,  New  York.  (NY-53) 

TWO  young  men,  both  age  sixteen,  desire  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  work  on  farm  with  livestock. 
Experience  necessary  for  entrance  to  veterinary 
college  Prefer  both  jobs  same  farm,  will  con¬ 
sider  single  offers.  Character  references.  Box 
1911,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

GENTLEMAN’S  Estate:  Beautiful  view.  For 
sale  owing  to  sickness.  Fit  for  an  industrialist. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing,  private  lake  in 
front.  10-room  house  with  gas,  elec.,  tel.,  well. 
Near  thruwa.v  and  parkw.iy.  The  owner  wel¬ 
comes  you  for  inspection.  Write.  View  and 
acres.  Box  1916,  Rural  New  Yorker 

SUMMER  job  needed  by  college  student,  18. 

Animal  husbandry  major.  Box  1912,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  general 
farming.  Single,  25,  Experienced,  vet.  Seeking 
job  where  investment  could  be  made.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1914,  Rural  New  Yorker 

FOR  SALE:  Connecticut  River  Valley  farm  on 
hard  surface  road.  Approximately  135  acres, 

60  tillable,  balance  pasture  and  Woodland.  Good 
7-room  house,  all  improvements.  Barn  ties  25. 
Good  milk  market.  Schools,  churches,  stores 
1%  miles.  Price  $9,000.  Box  1924,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (NY-53) 

FORMER  schoolteacher  would  like  to  resume 
teaching  on  a  temporary  license.  Box  1918, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

REFINED  widow  wants  housekeeping  for  adult 

about  60.  State  children.  Box  1919,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

VERY  prosperous  poultry  business,  deals  in 
live  and  processing,  employing  4  plus  owners’ 
time.  Fully  equipped,  including  2  trucks.  Chain 
store  outlet,  plus  retail.  7-room  house,  bath, 
furnace,  $22,000.  —  215-acre  river  valley  farm, 

41  head,  machinery,  45  ties,  7-room  house, 
$25,000.  —  180  Acres,  40  ties,  38  head,  machinery 
6-room  house,  $21,000.  —  173  acres  creek  valley, 

36  ties,  complete  line  machinery,  9-room  house, 
$14,000.  —  120  acres,  33  ties,  4  large  room  bung¬ 
alow,  $7,500.  —  147  acres,  28  head,  machinery, 
8-room  house,  $20,000.  —  125  acres,  42  ties,  7- 
room  house,  $8,000.  —  Georgeous  view,  over¬ 
looking  Unadilla  valley  and  river,  120  acres, 
good  for  sheep  or  young  stock,  large  barn, 
lovely  old  farm  house,  10  rooms,  bath,  oil  hot 
air  heat,  spring  water,  beautiful  retirement 
place,  $10,500.  —  C.  Marnell,  8  West  Main  St., 
Sidney,  N.  ’Y.  Phone  3-7988. 

FARM  manager,  experienced  dairyman,  reg. 

Holsteins  preferred,  college  graduate,  middle- 
aged,  married,  3  children,  boy  helping,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1921,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WIDOW:  Early  60’s,  wants  position  as  house¬ 

keeper-companion  to  elderly  person.  Box  1922, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

WANTED:  Position  on  loose  housing  dairy 

farm.  Married,  experienced,  B  S.  in  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Box  1923,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

RELIABLE  couple,  Protestant,  offer  their  serv¬ 

ices.  Wife  as  housekeeper  and  companion, 
husband  as  gardener,  orchardist,  general  main¬ 
tenance  of  estate  and  related  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  carpentry,  good  driver.  Prefer  position 
live  north  in  summer,  south  in  winter.  Moder¬ 
ate  salary.  Box  482,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. 
(NY-53) 

DAIRY  farm:  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery’, 
modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  pond,  brook. 
$3’7,000,  terms.  Vermann.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

TWO  boys  for  general  farm  work.  Write  Don¬ 

ald  Derby,  2164  Willow  St.,  Wantagh,  New 
York.  (NY-53) 

NORTHEAST  152  acre,  highly  productive  dairy 
farm.  Ideal  location,  modern  home,  excellent 
buildings.  Arthur  Duddek,  R.D. 3,  Tunkhannock, 
Pennsylvania. 

CARETAKER:  Family  man,  early  40’s,  with  two 

children,  9  and  12,  desires  position  on  estate 
or  country  place,  where  honesty  and  dependa¬ 
bility  count.  Comfortable  housing,  experienced, 
references.  Wife  available  part  time  Box  78, 
Granby,  Connecticut.  (NY-53) 

CATSKILL  MTS.:  Leaving  state.  Modern  2-bed¬ 
room  home,  porches,  garage.  1  acre.  About  % 
mile  from  Leeds  Interchange.  $11,500  Thorne, 
Park  Ave.,  Leeds,  N,  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

530  ACRES  of  the  finest  cash  crop  land  in  New 
York  State.  Six  modern  homes,  new  barns 
and  repair  shop,  established  markets.  Also  525- 
acre  potato  farm.  Good  buildings.  Patsy  Cor¬ 
delia,  salesman,  with  Kenneth  C.  Sisson, 
broker,  17  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  (NY-53) 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Rare  opportunity.  All  im¬ 

provements,  20-room  house,  yard,  garage 
and  water;  licensed  tavern,  restaurant;  reason 
illness.  Bus  stop.  Lake  to  Sea  and  Trailway 
System,  New  York-Chicago.  Price  $8,500;  taxes 
$78.  Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 

VIRGINIA:  Dairy  farm,  151  acres  20  miles  from 
Culpeper  on  paved  road.  3  stall  parlor,  silo, 
200  gallon  tank,  milking  equip  ,  growing  crops. 
Shipping.  Nice  buy  $27,500.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper,  Va. 

54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 

barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA:  20  acres  with  old  established  water 
powered  flour  and  corn  mill.  Diesel  unit, 
stock,  nice  home,  garage,  20x40  poultry  house. 
$20,000.  Land  borders  river,  fronts  highway. 
Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency  .Culpeper,  Va 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  ^  types  of 

property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vmeland. 
New  Jersey. 

FARM:  338  acres,  outstanding  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Beautiful  country  home.  Swim,  fish  on 
premises.  Suit  Boys  camp.  Burman.  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 

RARE  Opportunity:  20-room  boarding  and 

tourist  home;  iinprovements,  yard,  garage, 
own  water:  convenient  lakes  to  sea  and  Trail¬ 
way  System  bus  stop.  Route  924.  Near  Hazel- 
ton,  Penna.  Taxes  $78.  Price  $8,700.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  350  productive  acre  dairy  farm  in 
Penna.  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.  50  ties,  cups,  drop 
cleaner,  silos,  2  houses,  gas,  elec.,  bath.  Life¬ 
time  owner.  Box  1925,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

135-ACRE,  25-cow  farm,  $5,000  down,  full  price 
$17,000  stocked,  equipped.  —  235-Acre,  good 
modern  buildings,  slightly  rolling  fields,  good 
alfalfa  soil  Owner  retired.  Price  $26,000  bare. 
Bloodgood  Agency,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 

90-ACRE  farm,  attractive  home,  ideally  located. 

Country  Homes,  Farms  6  to  270  acres.  Revilla 
H.  Shaffner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Salesman  for 
H.  W.  Guernsey.  (NY-53) 

DELAWARE  County:  Highly  productive  dairy 
farm,  160  acres,  some  woodland,  excellent 
pastures,  good  springs.  30-cow  barn,  10-room 
house,  modern  conveniences,  nice  location.  Set¬ 
tle  estate,  $14,000.  Box  1708,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  For  client,  farm  over  100  acres  on 
good  road.  Orange  County.  Michaels,  Broker, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Gypsy  6-4370. 

MODERN  Washington  County  dairy  farm,  ("a 

tillable  acres,  stocked  and  equipped.  Box  1806, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

BEAUTIFUL  80-acre,  3500-layer  poultry  farm. 

Modern  5-room  house.  Reasonable.  Frank 
Mitchell,  Broker.  Sterling,  Connecticut. 

MONEY  making  dairy  farm.  248  acres,  village- 

edge.  Milk  sales  over  $15,000  last  year.  32 
head  Holsteins.  Modern  ranch  home,  good  barn, 
machinery.  $31,000.  John  Chermack,  Schenevus, 
New  York. 

HUNTING  and  fishing  club  wants  300-500  acres 

in  New  York  State.  Within  radius  of  100 
miles  New  York  City.  With  or  without  house, 
outbuildings.  Write  fully  stating  location,  price 
to  Box  1926,  Rural  New  Yorker 

COUNTRY  Properties.  List  free.  Exchanges. 

State  wants.  Paul  Boughton,  Dolson  Avenue, 
Middletown,  New  York  (NY -517). 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

DAIRY  FARM:  280  acres,  75  head,  income  $1800 
per  month.  4  tractors,  modern  machinery,  10 
room  house,  2  baths,  hot  water  heat,  tenant 
house.  $70,000,  terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  N.Y. 

RETIRED?  We  have  rooms  in  large  house; 

apartment;  bungalows;  spacious  grounds: 
lake.  Summer,  Winter.  Reasonable.  Frooks, 
Peeksklll.  LAkeland  8-5350  or  MU  4-6728. 

FREE  Catalog:  Over  60  pages  of  carefully  pre¬ 

pared  descriptions,  mimeographed  for  easy 
reading.  The  wide  selection  includes  .some  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  discriminating  buyer,  others  to 
the  modest  seeker.  All  kinds,  sizes.  Central 
New  York  to  coastal  Maine.  FOUR  EFFS,  Box 
264RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (NY-53) 

FOR  RENT;  3  bedroom,  IVa  bath  Hudson  Valley 

village  home.  Attic,  cellar  too.  Splendid  oil 
heat.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Nice  yard.  120 
miles  from  New  York.  Ideal  for  retired  couple 
No  children.  2-year  lease  required.  $50.00.  Box 
1915,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-517) 

FOR  SALE:  1%  acres,  ideal  building  and  busi¬ 

ness  lot,  Rt.  104A,  Sterling,  N.  Y.  Box  1906, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  RENT:  Three-room  furnished  apartment, 

accommodate  two  couples,  or  one  couple, 
children.  Lovely  surroundings.  Reasonable 
rates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  N.  Clark,  North  Street, 
Chester  Depot,  Vermont,  Tel.:  Tremont  5-6282. 
(NY-53) 

ADIRONDACK:  Resort  Hotel,  30  guest  rooms, 

private  and  semi-private  bath,  directly  on 
lake,  fully  equipped  private  sandy  beach,  same 
owner  26  years,  retiring  because  of  health  Box 
1907,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED’  Farm  for  rent  with  option  to  buy. 

Will  pay  six  months  in  advance  Box  1818, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

MONTGOMERY  County:  130  acre  farm.  Good 

level  land,  buildings,  machinery.  Write  Box 
102.  Nelliston,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

FARM  and  Foundry:  Modern  9  room,  2  bath¬ 

room  home,  238  acres,  good  barn,  new  silo 
and  40x100  cinder  block  building,  quonset  and 
other  buildings  in  good  condition.  Price  $28,000. 
Call  or  write  Charles  Lay,  Route  2,  Norwich, 
New  York,  4-2824. 

WANTED:  Summer  guests.  Saddle  horses  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Delivers,  R.D.  2,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

FAMILY  of  four,  wishes  board  for  two  weeks, 
modern  farm  in  Catskills.  No  crowds,  qhiet 
people.  Own  products  grown.  Pure  milk,  whole¬ 
some  foods  most  important.  Prefer  nice  Ger¬ 
man  family.  Some  amusements  nearby.  State 
rates.  Box  1910,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-53) 

140-ACRE  farm,  nicely  located  on  macadam 
highway,  1%  story  6  room  house,  bath,  deep 
well,  laundry,  furnace.  Property  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  ideal  for  tree  farming.  Price  $7,500  for 
quick  sale,  easy  terms  Craine  &  Miner,  Real¬ 
tors,  Sherburne,  N,  Y. 

BOARD  and  room  for  elderly  couples  or  single, 
country  home.  Box  1927,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  fil^ 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Averv 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb.  paid  $1.90,  or  2-5’s 
$3.70.  Case  of  6-5’s  $8.75.  Liquid  above  pre¬ 
paid.  60  lb.  can  clover  liquid  $10.80,  2-60's  $10.20 
each.  60  lb.  can  Fall  flower  liquid  $9.60.  All 
60’s  F.  O.  B.  George  Hand,  R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia 
New  York.  ’ 

UNHEATED  Granulated  Wildflower  Honey  ^ 
Pure,  smooth,  delicious.  5-lb.  tin  $2.25  post- 
paid.  Arthur  Colvin,  Morris,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  Cut  Comb  Honey,  5-ib.  pail  packed 

full  $2.25.  Extracted  $2.00.  Prepaid.  60-lbs 
liquid  $11.00  here.  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur, 
New  York. _ 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM  Honey:  5-pound  pail  $2  00, 
10-pound  pail  $3.50.  Postpaid.  John  Barrows] 
Jr.,  Wauchula,  Florida^ 


PLANTS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  beautiful  collection  of 
extra  hardy  varieties.  18  transplants  $2.00 
postpaid.  Variety  list  free.  Test  proven  favo¬ 
rites  and  new  inrtroductions.  Elm  Tree  Peren- 
nial  Farm,  Southington,  Conn. 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Wavey  leaved  Lace  Plant, 
Poor  Man’s  Lace  Plant,  Dwarf  Lily,  $1,  3  for 
$2,  postpaid.  N.  Seide,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  flnest.  Lovely 
color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  G.-een- 
houses.  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Sparkle,  Armore,  Rob- 
inson,  $S — 100;  Superfection  Everb.  $4 — 100; 
Rasp.  $7 — 100;  postpd.  Perkins  Berry  Farm, 
R.F.D.  1,  Box  230,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

TOMATO  plants  now  shipping.  Large  stalky 
field  grown  Grade  “A”  8  to  10  inch  plants 
100  postpaid  $1,50;  500,  $3.50.  1,000  express  col¬ 
lect  $4.50.  Write  for  folder  listing  ail  kinds 
plartls.  Carlisle  Plant  Farms,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
AQUARIUM  Plants,  wavey  leaved  lace  plant, 
poor  man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  $1.00.  Three 
for  $2.00.  Postpaid.  N  Seide,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
MILLION  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Cab¬ 
bage:  Marion  Market,  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Ferry’s  Round  Dutch.  Onion:  Prizetaker,  Sweet 
Spanish.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300,  $3.00; 
500,  $4.00;  1000,  $6.00,  postpaid.  Express  collect, 
$2  50,  1000.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  100,  $1..50; 

500,  $4.50;  1000,  $7.00,  postpaid.  Tomato,  grown 
from  certified  seed,  ’Virginia  state  inspected; 
Rutger,  Margloble,  Stokesdale,  ready  May  20, 
300,  $3.00,  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $6.00,  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect,  $3.00,  1000.  'Hybrid  Stockcscross 
No.  4  and  No.  5;  100,  $1.75;  500,  $5.00:  1000,  $7  00, 
postpaid.  Expressed,  $5.50,  1000.  Potato:  Porta 
Rica,  Pepper,  California  Wonder,  Yolo  Wonder, 
100,  $1.50;  300,  $3.50;  500,  .$4.50;  1000,  $7.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect,  $5  00,  1000.  Bunch  Potato: 
100,  $1.75;  300,  $3  50;  500,  $4.50;  1000,  $7.00,  post¬ 
paid.  Expressed,  $6.00,  1000.  All  plants  grown 
from  best  quality  seed.  Moss  packed.  Can  load 
trucks  at  farm.  Good  plants  guaranteed.  Joy¬ 
ner’s  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Va.  Phone:  Logan 
2-8613 _ 

NEW  CROP  field-grown  cabbage  plants,  ready. 

Grown  from  the  best  seeds.  12  leading  varie¬ 
ties  from  which  to  choose.  Write  for  our  free 
complete  catalog  on  tomato,  potato,  pepper, 
cauliflower,  onions,  letttuce,  broccoli  and  other 
vegetable  plants.  ’Write,  wire  or  phone  us  your 
orders  or  we  can  load  your  trucks  at  the  farm. 
Dixie  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia.  Telephone: 
Logan  2-7012. _ 

CACTI,  succulents,  named  assortment,  10  for 
$2.00.  Price  list  10c  Feldmans,  1707  Robindale, 
West  Covina,  Calif. _ 

RENNIE’S  high  grade  strawberry  plants.  Fif¬ 
tieth  year.  State  inspected.  Howard  17,  Cat- 
skill,  Robinson,  Sparkle,  Premier,  Empire.  25, 
$1.25;  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.25;  200,  $6.25;  300,  $8.50; 
400,  $10.50:  500,  $12.00;  1,000,  $23  00.  Gem.  Super¬ 
fection,  Everbearing  will  fruit  this  year,  25, 
$1.50;  50,  $2.75;  100,  $4.00;  200,  $7.50;  500,  $15.00; 
1,000,  $25.00  Postpaid.  Free  Catalog  Tells  How 
To  Grow  Them.  George  Rennie  Farm,  Andover, 
Mass.  (NY-53) _ 

THOMPSON’S  vigorous  strawberry  plants.  Ver¬ 
mont  grown  from  virus-free  stock.  Catskill 
and  Howard  17  (Premier)  50 — $2.00;  100 — $3  25; 
300— $8.00;  500— $12.00;  1000— $21.00  postpaid. 

Trimmed  ready  to  set  from  healthy  and  long 
rooted  plants.  We  recommend  Catskill.  Glenn 
L.  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt.  (NY-53) _ 

EXTRA  Hardy  Chrysanthemums;  Unrooted  cut¬ 
tings.  Easy  rooting  directions.  Gorgeous  as¬ 
sortment,  20 — $1.00;  all  different,  $1.50.  Burnette 
Gardens,  Assumption  21,  Illinois. _ 

SWEET  Potato  Plants:  Guaranteed  Oklahoma 
Allgold,  Red  Velvet,  Bunch  Portoricos,  Yel¬ 
low  “Yam,  Red  Yam,  Nancyball  and  Portoricos. 
200— $1.00;  500— $2.00;  1,000— $3.00  Grower’s 

Guide  free.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 

BULBS 


GLADIOLUS:  Bargain!  Overstocked  small- 

mediums,  excellent  bloomers,  gorgeous  colors. 
50.  $1.00  postpaid.  List  free.  Elmores,  George- 
town.  New  York. _ _ 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs;  100  medium,  mixed  colors, 
$2.50.  State  inspected.  Prepaid  Margaret 
Meckler,  Frankfort,  New  York. _ 

ISMENES  (Peruvian  Daffodils):  Fragrant,  ruf¬ 

fled,  lily-like  blooms.  Medium  size  blooming 
bulbs  $2.50,  large  $3.50  a  dozen.  Hubbard’s,  1531 
Hanover  Avenue,  Roanoke,  'Virginia. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  If  you  can  grow  them  for  profit 
I  have  the  facilities.  Box  1908,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 

est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
ISth,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings.  May  $24.95—100. 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Penns.vlvania. 

GOSLINGS:  Emden  and  Toulouse  crosses  $1.35 

each:  least  amount  10;  also  started  goslings. 
B.  Sander.  R.D.  2.  Harpursville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TURKEYS 

BROAD  Breast  Bronze,  Broadwhites,  Beltsville, 

39c  up.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

THOMPSON  Broad  White  and  Broad  Bi-easted 

Bronze  poults  hatching  every  week.  Send  for 
prices  and  open  dates.  Palmateer’s  Turkey 
Farm,  Box  R,  Elverson,  Pennsylvania. _  . 

BROAD  Breasted  Beltsville  whites,  medium 

broad  whites.  Poults  available  each  w^k. 
Fast  maturing.  N.  Y.  approved  Pullorum-’Ty- 
phoid  Clean.  Write  for  prices  and  circular. 
Hanes  Turkey  Farm,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  Ph,:  9924. 

TURKENS 


BABY  Tuikens,  red,  white,  30c  each.  James 
Moore,  Bluford,  Ill. 


PHEASANTS 


RING-NECKED  Pheasant:  Eggs  or  chicks. 

Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying  Pfh" 
ioned  pheasants  available.  Write  for  details. 
’West  and  Page  Pheasant  Farm,  South  Sutton, 
N.  H. 


RINGNECKS,  Ornamentals  for  sale.  Eg^f. 

chicks,  poults,  mature  birds.  Dav'c  Merrills 
Pheasants,  So.  Main  St  ,  Penacook,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  PL  3-4251. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


BANTAMS 


SILOS 


WILSON’S  Golden  Sebrights.  Famous  winners. 

No  home  complete  without  some  bantams. 
“They  lay  like  slot  machines.”  Stock  and  eggs 
Circular.  W.  A.  Wilson,  West  Manchester,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

garden  tractors,  $109  complete  with  tires, 

big  4-hp.  model.  Universal  Manufacturing 
Company,  324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2, 
Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE;  Several  Wilson  Bulk  Tanks  (new, 

still  uncrated),  factory  guarantee,  will  sell  at 
factory  cost.  Sizes:  4  200-gallon,  4  250-gallon. 
Stainless  steel  inside  and  out.  Potter  Electric 
Company,  East  Smithfield,  Penna. _ 

BOMBADIER  Half-Tracks  and  Bogey  Wheels 
Assembly  for  Ford  Tractor.  Cost  nearly  $400. 
Used  lightly  60  hours.  $150  F.O.B.  Cape  Cod. 
C.  Hollidge,  Marstons  Mills,  Mass.  (NY-53) 

FOR  SALE:  Cheap.  One  new  De  Laval  Speed - 
ette  milking  machine,,  only  used  a  short  time. 
Ira  J.  Savage,  Langhorne,  Penna. _ 

All  brass  poultry  float  valves,  new  75c;  parcel 

post  metal  egg  shippiirg  boxes,  4  dozen  size 
$2.50;  Liberty  Grain  Blower  $100;  electric  or 
hand  powered  sewing  machines  $50  up.  Valley 
Feed  &  Supply,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  tractor  parts  direct  at  dealer’s  discounts. 

America’s  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  1958  catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
FOR  SALE:  Case  tractor,  1948  Model  D,  excel¬ 
lent  condition:  also  seasoned  locust  posts. 
Tel.  Princeton,  N.  J.,  WA  1-8577. _ 

DOZER  Blades  and  Loaders  for  D2,  D4,  TD6, 
TD9,  HD5,  HD6,  Cletrac  A,  B.  Write  for 
literature  and  price.  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa. _ 

IRRIGATION  Equipment,  new  and  used,  alu¬ 
minum  tubing,  Johns-Manville  pipe,  electric, 
gasoline  and  diesel  pumping  units.  Engineering 
Equipment  Co  ,  4021  North  Sixth  Street,  Harris 
burg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

OLIVER  80  tractor;  complete  cultivator  for 
Oliver  80  tractor;  2  bottom,  3- wheel,  16-inch 
plow  for  Oliver  80  tractor;  1  large  mowing 
machine  for  Oliver  80  tractor;  Iron  Age  2-row 
Dotato  planter;  Niagara  500-gallon  orchard 
spray  with  compressor  and  pump  mounted  on 
rubber  tire  wheels;  20  barrel  ribbon  blender 
and  bagging  machine;  3  barrel  ribbon  blender 
and  bagging  machine;  quantity  of  metal  chick¬ 
en  nests,  some  new,  some  used,  several  brood¬ 
ers,  feeding  troughs,  etc.  All  in  good  condition, 
used  exclusively  for  small,  gentleman’s  farm. 
Apply  U.  L.  Edwards,  Box  56,  Matawan,  N.  J., 
Matawan  1-2400;  or  26  Caro  Court,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  Shadyside  1-2080. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor,  hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first 
few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 
BUY  direct  no>v  from  U.  S.  government  depots: 

Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
rnd  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody,  Box  8-RR,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York. _ 

FENCE  POST  and  rail  peelers,  tenon  and 
pointing  heads,  fence  making  equipment  and 
supplies.  Lane  Sawmills.  Supply  List  85  on  re¬ 
quest  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185  Oak- 
land  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED;  Steam  Engines — all  sizes,  models  to 
traction-boilers,  whistles,  governors,  etc. 
Write:  Bob’s  Garage,  East  Bloomfield,  New 
'ifork. _ 

WHEN  combining  save  your  straw  with  the 
Harco  Straw  Sav-All  which  doubles  windrows 
and  no  raking  required.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  For  further  information  write  Walter 
Haertel  Co.,  2840  4th  Avenue  So.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

INTERNATIONAL  Farmall  Tractors:  Models 
100-200-300,  plows,  harrows,  like  new.  Herbert 
J.  Hinchman,  1247  Ratzer  Road,  Preakness, 
Wayne,  New  Jersey _ 

BALER  TWINE:  Money  Back  Guarantee.  $5.85 
per  bale  on  initial  get-acquainted  order.  Send 
first  order  direct  to  us  and  request  name  of 
dealer  closest  to  you.  Send  deposit  or  full  pay¬ 
ment.  Shipments  made  promptly.  Baler  Twine, 
ten  acres  farm  machy..  Rambler  cars.  Dodge 
trucks;  write,  phone,  visit  Phil  Gardiner,  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  N.  J.  (near  exit  No.  2,  N.  J.  Turnpike) 
Dealers  and  distributors  and  farmer  dealers 
wanted 


_ HAY  FOR  SALE _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59) _ 

SOUND  dairy  hay.  Alfalfa  Brome.  $16  ton  f.o.b. 

West  Branch,  Mich.  Wade  Harden,  21625 
Drexel,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  HO  2-0952 _ 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTfTIS  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicillin, 
1  i  hig.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 
lart  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 


SILOS;  Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write: 

Chas.  Mundy,  R.  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
(NY-21) _ I _ 

SILO-MATIC  Silo  Unloaders  and  Scru-Feed’r 

Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  mechani¬ 
cally  Save  time  and  labor.  Send  for  free  liter¬ 
ature.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  service  by 
Van  Dusen  &  Co.,  Inc.  Wayzata,  Minnesota. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

LADIES’  Organizations:  Raise  funds  easily! 

Over  100  useful  moneymakers.  Free  catalog. 
Complete  credit  (Samples  if  requested.) 
Bebco.,  Dept.  RNY-58,  Oneonta,  New  York. 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

RIBBONS:  100  yards  $1.00.  Ten  different  10-yard 
rolls  %  to  1  inch.  Gorgeous  colors.  Also  40 
yard  lace  assortment,  %  to  %  inches  $1.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Wotring,  Catasauqua 
19A,  Pennsylvania. _ 

CHURCH  GROUPS — Grange — Clubs,  raise  funds 

easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product.  Write 
for  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko  Com- 
pany,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ 

SILVERWARE  Replated.  Unique  tarnish-resist¬ 

ant  duriable  process.  Trays,  pitchers,  tea- 
coffee  sets.  Anything.  Reasonable  prices  Send 
description.  Harris,  Box  14,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 

THROW  AWAY  paper  bags  for  vacuum  clean- 

ers.  Send  make  and  model  for  easy  ordering 
information.  Ripplinger’s,  1926  Gravois  Ave., 
St.  Louis  4,  Mo. 

GRANGE  WOMEN:  Churches,  Sunday  School 

classes,  PTA’s,  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxiliares, 
any  organization  needing  money.  Sell  beautiful 
nylon  handbags  and  other  items.  Make  excel¬ 
lent  gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24  S  2nd  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  details. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 

BEAUTIFUL  professional  enlargements  from 

one  photo  or  negative  (returned  unharmed). 

20  wallets  $1  00.  Four  5x7s  $1.00.  Two  Master- 
craft  Oilcolor  8xl0s  $1.00.  All  26  portraits  $2.24. 
Portraltco  NY780,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

NO  CHARGE  developing  rolls.  Pay  for  prints 

only.  Permanent  finish  jumbos  5c  each.  Con¬ 
tacts  4c.  Failures  refunded  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Free  coupons.  Square  Deal  Photos,  Hut¬ 
chison,  Kansas. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  8  jumbo 

prints  25c,  12 — 35c.  Same  day  service,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229, 
Lyons,  New  York. 

TRAVEL 

SEND  for  free  leaflets  on  personally  con¬ 

ducted  “Trips  for  a  Trifle.^’  Grand  Circle 
Tour  to  Mexico  via  Florida,  Cuba  and  Yuca¬ 
tan,  return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans,  18 
days.  Leave  July  21  by  aeroplane  and  Grey¬ 
hound.  Two  Grand  Circle  Western  and  Lake 
Louise,  19  days,  June  28  and  Aug.  11,  via 
Greyhound.  Your  choice,  only  $298  plus  $14 
tax.  Shanly  International  Corp.,  528-R.  Blue 
Cross  Building,  Buffalo  2.  N.  Y.  (NY-3) 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

A  PEDOMETER:  Registers  the  miles  you  walk. 

Hikers,  mailmen,  police,  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts. 
You  will  marvel  at  the  distance  you  walk  in 
a  day.  Not  a  toy.  Fully  guaranteed.  Makes  a 
fine  gift,  $5.50  postpaid.  Harmony  Book  Shop. 
Box  115,  New  Castle,  Penna. 

RUBBER  Stamp  with  your  name  and  address, 
three  lines  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 

BUY  Wholesale.  America’s  Largest  Wholesale 
Supply.  Furniture,  clothing,  appliances,  house- 
wares,  automobiles  and  accessories,  farm  eouip- 
rnent,  tools,  hobby  supplies.  Free  details.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Wholesalers,  Box  52,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  rubber  stamps.  Business  address,  etc. 

Stamp  for  samples.  Arden  Reed,  Dept.  RNY, 
Candor,  New  York. 

EXTRA  wide  and  figured  Vermont  lumber. 

John  Rowell,  Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge, 
Vermont 

RAZOR  BLADES:  double  edge,  precision  surgi¬ 
cal  steel,  100  blades  $1.00.  New  Haven  Steel 
Co.,  Box  584,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ROPE  MAKING  since  1923.  30  years  in  the  rope 

making  business.  4  Strand,  never  twist  hay 
ropes  made  to  order.  Any  length  up  to  225  feet. 
Prices  postpaid,  '^s-inch,  12c  per  foot;  1-inch, 
14c  per  foot.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
cash,  bank  money  order  or  certified  check  to: 
The  Rope  Maker,  Rt.  2,  Hartville,  Ohio. 

CEDAR  POSTS:  all  sizes.  Five-foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15c  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
mr  durability  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sun¬ 
day.  (NY-517) 

ASPHALT  Aluminum  $2.30  per  gallon  in  quan¬ 
tities.  Prepaid.  Trial  can  $1.00  manufacturer. 
Tout  Paints,  Quarryville,  Penna. 

MULTIVITAMINS:  One  tablet  daily,  $1  50  per 
100  postpaid.  Carlart  Pharmacal  Company, 
Bardonia,  New  York. 

SANDPAPER:  Assorted  grits,  grains — sheets, 

discs.  Top  quality,  low  prices.  Kits  50c-$1.00. 
Sandco,  52  So.  7th  St.,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 

PERSONALIZED  3  line  pocket  printer  $1.00 
postpaid.  Stock  and  collection  stamps,  free 
list.  Albert  Scully,  1159  W  17th  St.,  R.  Chicago 
8,  Illinois. _ 

PERMANENT  No  Tresspassing  signs  on  Weath- 
erproof  Enameled  32-gauge  metal.  Meets 
N.Y.S.  laws  on  posting.  Insures  farmers  of  le¬ 
gally  posted  land.  Saves  time-money  replacing 
non-permanent  paper  signs.  Available  in  Black, 
Red,  Blue,  on  white  enamel  background.  39c 
each,  less  in  quantity  For  details  write  to: 
J&E  Signs,  5  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
(Dealers  and  Salesmen  wanted.) 


BOOKS 


5,500  QUESTIONS  and  Answers  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Bible 
ever  assembled.  Every  book  of  the  Bible  is 
covered  $1.50  postpaid  F.  R.  Bailey,  Box  115Y, 
Cressona,  Pa.  _ 

BOOK  Searching  Free.  Name  book  wanted. 

We’ll  find  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  Old  Trad- 
ing  Post,  Room  7,  Lisbon,  New  Hampshire. 


STAMPS 


600  DIFFERENT  Worldwide  50c:  To  introduce 
Elmont’s  approval  service.  Elmont  Stamp  Co., 
61  W.  35th,  New  York  City. 

NO  STAMP  store  handy?  We  mail  inexpensive 

selections  from  our  world  stock.  You  pur¬ 
chase  favorites:  return  others.  Write  Country 
Cousin  Stamps,  Marlboro,  N  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  RENT;  Meat  processing  plant.  5500  square 
feet.  Operating  as  meat  plant  for  18  years. 
Railroad  siding.  Contact  Carlstadt  Consumer’s 
Ice  Company,  517  Highway  17,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

MAKE  $30-$60  weekly  sparetime  addressing  en¬ 
velopes,  longhand  or  typewriter.  Instructions 
$1,  refundable.  Reiss,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite 
1102-RA,  New  York  10. _ 

MILK  ROUTE:  Receiving  stations  and  pasteuri¬ 
zation  plants  wanted.  Have  many  buyers 
waiting.  Write,  Farina,  Business  Broker,  2736 
Seymour  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York. 
“PROGRESSIVE  MAIL  TRADE”  has  many 
money-making  opportunities.  Sample  25c. 
Donovan,  7-RN  Greenbelt,  Levittown,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  money  writing  short  paragraphs!  No 
tedious  study.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of  editors  buy¬ 
ing  from  beginners.  Many  small  checks  add  up 
quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts.  Benson  Barrett,  Dept.  C-251-S,  7464  Clark, 
Chicago  26,  Illinois. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS;  Don’t  sell  your  invention  patent¬ 
ed  or  unpatented  until  you  receive  our  offer. 
Write  Cowgill,  Box  298,  Marion,  Ohio. 


SCHOOLS 


OPERATE  Collection  Agency.  Pays  Big!  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  in  business  who  took  our  corre¬ 
spondence  course.  Free  bulletin^  Franklin 
Credit,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


COMPLETE  your  high  school  at  home  in  snare 
time  with  61-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished. 
No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  booklet  free. 
Americ.-m  School,  Dept.  X567,  Drexel  at  58th, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


DENTAL  Technicians;  Correspondence  school. 

Become  a  dental  technician  at  home  in  your 
spare  time  with  our  simplified  home  study 
course.  Help  decrease  tremendous  shortage  in 
the  growing  field  of  dental  mechanics  Free 
literature.  Denshire  School  for  Dental  Techni- 
cians,  P.O.  Box  762R,  Boston  2,  Mass. 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  in¬ 
cineration  in  the  home;  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban  Propane  Gas 
Corporation.  Dept.  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 

BEES 


BEES  increase  seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 
little  attention.  Big  profits.  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
from  experienced  bee  men.  Free  catalog.  Wal- 
ter  T  .Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OLD  COINS  wanted  in  gold,  silver  or  copper. 
Send  your  list.  Louis  Friedland,  Kent,  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filter  bed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing  the 
water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused  the 
cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of  cess- 
pol  govern  the  treatment.  Our  cleaner  will  not 
injure  steel  or  iron  tanks.  Inquire  today.  Elec¬ 
tric  Sewer  Cleaning  Company,  Allston  34, 
Massachusetts. 


FANCY  pigeons,  bantams,  pheasants.  Meehan, 
West  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 

SAWDUST  and  loose  green  shavings;  delivered 

trailer  loads  to  any  point  New  York,  New 
England.  J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont. 
Telephone  FOrest  5-7755.  (NY-3) _ 

WANTED  for  cash:  Old  letters  and  books  about 

the  West,  Civil  War  books,  interesting  mili¬ 
tary,  frontier  experiences.  Old  American  coins, 
banks,  toys,  guns,  colored  glass  or  collections 
any  kind  of  Americana.  T.  A.  Merkt,  Mont- 
ville.  New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns. 

any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED;  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo¬ 
bile  items.  Pass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. _ 

SPORTING  Goods  Catalog:  $2.50  deposit.  Pre- 

paid-refunded  first  order.  Legal  will  forms— 
$1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack,  Six  Lakes.  Mich. 

FREE  wholesale  catalog!  100,000  products,  tre- 

mendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey.  _ 

ROCKET  science  kit.  Parts,  fuel,  fuse  to  make 

six  jet  missiles.  Complete  with  parachute, 
extra  tubes,  instructions.  $2  00.  Central  Rocket 
Company,  Box  221N,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin. 

IP  YOU  want  a  piece  of  coral  or  driftwood 
from  fabulous  “Pirates  Cove”  send  50e  to 
“Wally”,  Box  354,  Key  Largo,  Florida.  Also 
remailing  service  25c. _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year,  20c 

copy  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

ADORN  the  grave  of  your  loved  one  with  a 

permanent  remembrance.  Wreath,  18"  overall, 
$3.50;  pillow,  20"  overall,  $4.50;  heart,  18"  over¬ 
all,  $4.50;  midget  grave  blanket,  12x24",  $5.00. 
Memorials  are  decorated  with  pretty  flowers, 
lacquered  and  beauty  sealed,  in  any  colors,  to 
stand  exterior  or  interior  climate,  all  made  out 
of  white  pine  cones.  Xmas  trees,  20"  high,  $5.00; 
Xmas  wreaths,  18"  overall,  $3.50;  festooning,  6 
ft.  $4  00;  10  ft.  $6.50;  made  out  of  white  pine 
cones,  pretty  as  a  picture,  colors:  gold,  silver, 
bright  green,  mahogany,  walnut,  permanent, 
prepaid  to  your  door  Brule  Valley  Nurseries 
&  Evergreen  Crafts.  Brule,  Wisconsin. _ 

WOOD  LETTERS  for  better  signs.  Save  money. 

Increase  business.  Thousands  used  North- 
land.  Route  1282-RNY,  Rockland,  Maine. _ 

JOBS  OVERSEAS:  High  pay,  free  travel.  New 

survey  of  American  companies  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  abroad.  Technical,  administra¬ 
tive,  trades,  radio,  construction,  sales,  steno¬ 
graphic,  teaching  opportunities,  $1.00.  Hill  In¬ 
ternational  Publications,  Dept.  R,  Long  Island 
City  1,  New  York. 

POEMS  wanted  to  be  considered  for  songs. 

Send  poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250 
^acon _ Building,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

CASH  paid  for  junk  gold  jewelry,  old  watches, 
teeth,  rings,  etc.  Write  C.  A.  McMillen,  Box 
446,  Clearfield,  Penna. 

WANTED:  National  Geographic  Magazines  prior 
to  the  year  1910.  Will  pay  $1.50  per  copy 
E.  L.  Mauseth,  Alden,  Minnesota. 


SCHOOL  Buses'.  Three  1947-48  Dodges,  48  pas¬ 
senger.  Wholesaling  out,  $395  each.  Woodland 
Auto  Body  Company,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Tel.;  JAckson  8-0200.  (NY -53) 


GENUINE 


AS  LOW  AS 
H  SQ.  ST. 


Pore  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
flexible  at  60*  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Per  Square  Foot 


Widths  Available-tOO  Lin.  Ft.  Roils 


2  Gouge  (.002) . 1c 


3, 4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft  long 


4  Gouge  (.004) . 2c 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3C 


3,  6,  lO’/j,  12,  14,  161/2,20, 
24,  28,  32  &  40  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lhr..  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 

To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp^s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  low  Prices 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


- ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions.  — 


Name  . . . City  or  Town  . 

Address  .  State 


May  3, 1958 
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If  your  elevator  can  do  only  one  thing 

it's  cheating  you  out  of  profit 
Make  sure  yours  is  — 


All-Purpose ! 


.  .  .  Gal'smnfxedl,  "power 
loclc"  irivafed  and  rost 
rasisranf-  hardware  for 
LONG  hfe. 


r 


Farm  profits  are  being  made  today  by 
farmers  who  have  equipment  that  will  do 
more  things  —  elevate  all  crops,  handle 
more  jobs,  work  in  more  places,  faster 
and  easier.  Here  is  where  a  Little  Giant 
All-purpose  21"  Elevator  shines  bright¬ 


est.  It  handles  grain,  ear  corn,  silage, 
etc.,  and  haled  hay  any  size  or  shape  — 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  toughest  work 
—  light  enough  and  “balanced”  for  mov¬ 
ing  anywhere  by  one  man.  See  these 
Haymaster  models  at  your  dealers  nowl 


<  ALL-PURPOSE,  LITTLE  GIANT 


and  LITTLE  GIANT 

Roli-A-Way  conveyor 

America’s  fastest  selling  new  farm  tool  for  crop 
and  feed  handling.  Moves  anywhere  as  easily  as  a 
wheelbarrow.  Loads  trucks,  wagons,  feed 
mills.  Handles  grain,  manure,  dirt,  etc. 

Replaces  the  drag  feeder  on  any  elevator. 

A  cost  cutter  ...  a  profit  maker.  A  year 
round  tool.  At  your  dealers  now. 


r 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFC.  COMPANY 
912  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Pfeasa  send  me  name  of  my  Little  Giant  neighborhood  dealer  and  information  about  the  many 
ways  these  Little  Giant  elevators  fan  save  me  money.  I  am  interested  in  ELEVATORS  Q  — 
CONVEYORS  □. 

NAME _ 

REO  OR  STREET _ 

TOWN _  STATE _ 


n 


i_ 


Better  Tools  for  Modern  Farming  Since  1898 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modera  ProCeetlou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  aud  Iloldlus:  Security 

Withoul  iortnrons  Truss  Wearing 

An  ‘'eye -opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MIl-LS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- A  .  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J.< 


FISH  BY  SMELL 


Concentrotrd  odors  fish  love!  One 
tube  "Getzem"  catches  dozens  of 
fish.  Only  $1.  (3  for  $2.50.)  In¬ 
dicate  odor:  Trout,  cot,  corp,  other  fresh 
woter,  salmon,  other  solt  woter,  ice  fish, 
ing.  Order  today.  Results  guoronteed. 
Postpoid  except  C.O.D.'s. 

NORKIN  LABORATORIES  Dept.  RY-58N 
809  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Yqut  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend’s  Name 


R.F.D. . Box  . Street..., 

Post  Office . State 

Your  Name  . 

4ddress  . 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  thought  you’d  like  to  read  the  en¬ 
closed  news  article  describing  the 
recent  apprehension  of  five  men  who 
swindled  an  85-year-old  Chemung 
County  resident.  C.R.T. 

New  York 

The  five  men  swindled  this  lady  out 
of  some  $7500.  They  advised  her  that 
her  house  needed  repairs.  Some  un¬ 
necessary  jobs  were  said  to  have  been 
done  on  the  roof  and  an  electric  wire 
fixed  in  a  room.  They  claimed  the 
party  owed  them  for  the  work  and 
collected  seven  payments  from  $300 
to  $2700,  threatening  that  a  lien 
would  be  placed  on  the  house  if  she 
did  not  pay.  When  she  agreed  to  pay, 
they  took  her  in  a  car  and  waited  out¬ 
side  while  she  went  into  the  bank 
and  drew  the  money.  Bewildered  and 
fearing  reprisals,  she  did  not  mention 
the  situation  to  anyone  for  some  time. 
When  she  did,  the  police  took  up  the 
matter,  with  the  I’esult  that  the  men 
were  apprehended  and  arrested. 

This  type  of  a  scheme  has  been 
worked  many  times.  We  repeat  the 
circumstances  to  warn  readers  to  use 
caution  when  such  schemes  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  Take  time  to  check 
on  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
parties  presenting  such  propositions. 
Deal  with  people  you  know  and  get 
references  before  signing  contracts 
or  paying  money.  When  a  person  is 
in  such  a  hurry,  it  is  time  to  hesitate. 
Ask  your  bank,  or  some  wise  business 
man,  to  check  on  the  proposition. 

The  answer  to  our  insurance  prob¬ 
lem  was  gratefully  received.  Enclosed 
is  a  clipping  from  a  paper  concerning 
the  wholesale  trickery  of  a  food  plan 
in  the  Shamokin  area.  C.P.B. 

Pennsylvania 

The  article  concerns  the  purchase 
of  freezer-food  combination  plans. 
Complainants  charge  they  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  program  would  be 
established  in  their  homes  on  a  four- 
months’  trial  basis,  and  they  could 
drop  the  plan  at  the  end  of  that  time 
with  no  restrictions.  However,  when 
parties  tried  to  drop  the  “plan”,  they 
found  they  had  entered  into  a  judg¬ 
ment  agreement  which  would  compel 
them  to  complete  payments  ranging 
from  $800  to  $1000.  Some  “victims” 
reported  they  had  been  induced  to 
sign  blank  notes  which  later  were 
entered  against  them  and  their  prop¬ 
erties.  These  parties  feel  that  a  sup¬ 
ply  firm  “tricked  them  into  purchas¬ 
ing  lockers  and  frozen  foods  by  mis¬ 
representation.” 

We  hope  readers  will  read  and 
understand  what  they  sign.  If  they 
are  wise,  they  will  never  sign  any 
blank  agreements. 

Would  you  please  send  me  the  cor¬ 
rect  name  of  the  Triangular  Dinner 
Call  that  is  sometimes  used  at  the 
beginning  of  television  programs?  It 
seems  to  be  western.  I  have^  asked 
several  radio  and  television  people 
and  received  no  reply.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sound  is  made  by  a 
Triangle.  H,  o. 

Connecticut 

Can  anyone  help  to  identify  this 
Dinner  Call? 

I  have  received  your  wonderful 
paper  for  about  two  years  and  have 
never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  be¬ 
fore.  I  am  quite  pleased  with  your 
program  against  fraudulent  dealers. 
Can  you  look  up  this  company?  It 
sounds  pretty  good  but,  after  seeing 
some  of  the  stories  you  tell.  I  would 
like  to  check  up  on  them  before  I 
send  for  their  details.  a.  f.  m. 

Massachusetts 

We  are  always  glad  to  know  out¬ 
work  is  appreciated.  The  company 
A.F.M.  asks  about  offers  limited  in¬ 
surance  coverage.  We  are  glad  to 
advise  readers  who  write  for  details. 


Am  enclosing  a  clipping.  You  may 
like  the  information  for  your  column, 
I  am  an  old  subscriber.  B.H.H. 

Connecticut 

The  heading  of  a  clipping  from 
Grit  magazine  is  “Men  use  trained 
rats  to  trick  home  owners.”  The 
“men”  approached  Detroit  heme  own¬ 
ers  with  the  claim  that  their  chimneys 
were  infested  with  rats  which  they 
called  “mortar  rats.”  They  are  report¬ 
ed  to  have  carried  two  trained  rats 
in  their  sleeves  and,  when  examining 
the  chimneys,  pretended  to  pull  the 
rats  out  of  the  chimney,  but  actually 
pulled  them  out  of  their  sleeves.  Do 
not  “bite”  on  such  unusual  proposi¬ 
tions. 


I  started  to  disregard  the  enclosed 
“offer,”  but  curiosity  changed  my 
mind,  as  I  recalled  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  column.  Can  you  furnish  any 
information  as  to  the  reliability  of 
this  concern?  We  would  appreciate 
any  disclosures,  good  or  bad.  P.G, 

New  York 

The  enclosures  pertain  to  a  Califor¬ 
nia  mail  order  business  plan  by 
Coastal  Mail  Sales  Syndicate.  The 
heading  on  one  of  the  enclosures 
reads  “mail  order  merchandising  is 
now  available  to  lucky  few!  The 
“plan”  itself  seems  rather  indefinite 
and  there  is  no  special  information 
as  to  the  items  to  be  sold.  A  fee  of 
$2.5  is  required  before  the  concern 
will  give  further  information.  To  our 
mind  the  lack  of  such  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  drawback  to  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  “plan.”  In  addition,  the 
address  the  concern  gives  is  a  post 
office  box  number,  and  there  is  no 
definite  clue  as  to  location.  It  appears 
to  us  as  a  “pig  in  a  poke.”  We  cannot 
recommend  it  to  our  I’eaders  without 
more  specific  information.  The  firm 
does  offer  to  refund  money  if  dissatis¬ 
fied,  but  more  complete  details  should 
be  furnished  before  parting  with  any 
money. 


We  have  a  hospitalization  policy 
that  we  have  always  assumed  was 
good.  An  agent  for  another  company 
tells  us  that  what  we  have  is  not  good 
because  we  ai'e  not  in  it  through  a 
group.  They  say  that,  if  we  get  sick, 
the  company  would  take  care  of  that 
.and  would  then  throw  us  out.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  60  and  I  am  56,  we  do  not 
like  to  change  policies  if  it  is  not 
necessary.  A.G.B. 

Ohio 

The  insurance  is  with  a  reliable 
company.  Perhaps  the  agent  was  over- 
enthusiastic  in  trying  to  sell  his  own 
policy.  This  type  of  insurance  with 
almost  all  companies  is  just  as  good 
as  the  premium  paid.  If  you  pay  from 
$10  to  $15  per  year,  you  cannot  ex 
pect  to  receive  the  same  coverage  that 
your  neighbor  does  who  pays  $100  per 
year.  Read  the  policy.  See  just  what 
the  limitations  are.  Note  whether  the 
company  holds  the  right  to  cancel  the 
coverage  at  their  own  discretion. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  10  shares  in 
Motion  Picture  Producing  Company 
are  worth  anything?  We  bought  them 
in  1920  and  we  have  never  heard 
anything  about  them.  l.  s. 

New  York 

Motion  Picture  Producing  Co.,  was 
incorporated  in  Delaware  in  1919, 
and  declared  inoperative  and  void  in 
1924  for  non-payment  of  franchise 
taxes.  The  report  shows  that  the  con¬ 
cern  never  got  started.  The  loss  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  investment  in 
many  concerns  of  this  type.  It  eni- 
phasizes  our  usual  and  oft  repeated 
caution — check  before  investing  hard- 
earned  dollars. 


SO 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Farmer  in  Today’s  America 


(Continued  from  Page  27) 
by  the  fallacious  arguments  of  those 
v/ho  would  deny  us  the  fruits  of  our 
productive  efficiency,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adroitness  of  their  soph¬ 
istry,  but  rather  because  the  problem 
itself,  like  most  economic  problems, 
is  difficult  to  understand,  and  human 
beings,  whether  farmers  or  non¬ 
farmers,  are  more  inclined  to  devote 
their  attention  to  family  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  problems  than  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  economy.  It  is 
only  in  times  of  economic  stress  and 
injustice  that  any  group  of  people 
will  devote  their  minds  to  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  For  us,  as  American 
farmers,  the  present  is  one  of  those 
times  of  economic  stress  and  injus¬ 
tice,  and  it  behooves  us  to  devote  our 
minds  and  the  ability  to  reason  that 
God  has  given  us  to  clear  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the 
problem,  w'e  must  use  the  economic 
knowledge  available  to  us  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
for  it  is  only  by  a  proper  anaylsis  of 


*‘This  will  fix  it  up: 


the  problem  that  we  will  be  able  to 
determine  how'  we  can  best  adopt  the 
American  economic  system  to  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture. 

First,  a  Handcraft  Economy 

Our  beginning  as  a  nation,  as 
pointed  out  before,  coincided  very 
closely  with  the  beginning  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  and  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  economic  system  of  Adam 
Smith  and  David  Ricardo.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  going  to  understand  our 
present-day  economy,  we  had  better 
take  a  look  at  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  during  the  past  100  years  as 
we  developed  from  a  handcraft  econ¬ 
omy  to  a  highly  industrialized  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  changes  we  have  made 
in  Ricardo’s  theories  of  competition 
in  a  capitalist  and  handcraft  economy. 
Ricardo  pointed  out  very  clearly  that 
the  basic  conflict  for  profits  in  a  capi¬ 
talist  society  are  between  the  land- 
owners  and  the  employers,  or  what 
we  would  call  today  the  farmer  and 
the  industrialist.  His  reasoning  was 
based  upon  the  “iron  law”  of  wages 
accepted  in  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  Under  the  “iron  law”  of  wages 
the  minimum  wage  was  that  amount 
W'hich  would  enable  the  worker  to 
buy  enough  food  to  maintain  life.  If 
the  employer  did  not  pay  his  laboring 
force  this  minimum  wage,  the  labor¬ 
ing  force  died,  thus  depriving  him  of 
his  laborers.  Therefore,  whenever 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
food,  the  employer  must  of  necessity 
increase  his  wages.  But  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  a  handcraft 
economy  with  many  buyers  and  many 
sellers,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
employer  to  pass  on  this  wage  in¬ 
crease  to  the  consumer.  Therefore, 
his  margin  of  profit  was  decreased 
and  the  landowner’s  profit  was  in¬ 
creased. 

Now,  an  Industrial  Economy 

^  As  farmers,  we  know  very  well  that 
IS  not  the  way  in  which  our  success- 
fnl  American  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  works  today.  Since  Ricardo’s 
lime  we  have  developed,  instead  of 
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a  market  of  many  buyers  and  many 
sellers,  a  corporate  economy  in  which 
our  large  corporations  have  built  an 
economic  structure  which  enables 
them  to  apply  human  intelligence  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We 
live  in  an  economy  of  monopolistic 
or  administered  pricing.  While  all  of 
our  industries  are  not  able  to  admin¬ 
ister  their  prices,  as  do  the  steel 
industry  and  automobile  industry, 
still,  with  the  vast  economic  knowl¬ 
edge  available  to  our  enterpreneurs, 
they  are  able,  as  privately  owned 
entities,  to  influence  their  prices 
and  manufacture  their  commodities 
to  supply  the  effective  demand. 

During  the  inflationary  cycle  of  the 
past  few  years,  we  as  farmers  have  be¬ 
come  very  aware  of  how  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  works.  Our  huge 
labor  unions  which  have  been  built 
up  to  balance  the  power  of  our  cor¬ 
porate  structures  also  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  control  the  law  of  supply  and 


demand  for  labor.  Labor  no  longer 
takes  the  price  it  is  offered;  it  defi¬ 
nitely  places  a  value  on  labor  and  will 
not  supply  the  market  until  that 
price  is  met.  Therefore,  when  labor 
receives  a  wage  increase — a  justifi¬ 
able  wage  increase  due  to  an  increase 
in  ppductivity,  let  us  say  for  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  steel  industry — this  wage 
increase  is  not  absorbed  by  the  steel 
companies.  Instead,  they  take  their 
increased  costs  and  allow  themselves 
the  same  percentage  of  profit  of  the 
increased  costs  which  gives  them  an 
increase  in  dollar  profit.  Then  they 
announce  the  new  price  of  steel. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  Our  corporations  no  longer 
deny  that  they  administer  their 
prices.  They  announce  in  the  public 
press  that  the  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  so  much  more  for  steel.  The  con¬ 
sumer  of  steel  which  perhaps  most 
affects  us  as  farmers  is  the  farm 
machinery  industry.  And  when  the 
price  of  steel  goes  up  (and  in  our 
system  usually  the  workers  in  the 
farm  machinery  industries  will  get 


an  increase  when  others  get  one),  the 
farm  machinery  industry  has  two  in¬ 
creases — an  increase  in  their  material 
costs  and  an  increase  in  their  labor 
costs.  They,  in  turn,  announce  to  us 
and  to  the  public  what  percentage  of 
increase  we  will  have  to  pay  on  the 
farm  machinery  necessary  to  us  to 
run  our  farms.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  successful  American  economic 
system  of  knowledge  and  intelligence 
comes  to  an  end,  for  we  as  farmers 
have  failed  to  build  up  any  structure 
that  would  enable  us  to  pass  on  in 
the  price  of  100  pounds  of  milk  or  any 
other  commodity  the  increases  which 
are  passed  on  to  us  by  an  economy 
which  effectively  controls  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Adam  Smith 
pointed  out  the  difference  between 
these  two  pricing  systems  when  he 
said:  “A  monopolistic  price  is  the 
highest  price  obtainable,  and  a  free- 
market  price  is  the  lowest  price  with 
which  a  seller  can  live.” 

(To  be  continued) 


Never  too  busy  for  a 
friendly  phone  call 

You’re  busy,  as  usual.  Could  be  you’re  ironing, 
waxing  furniture,  hanging  drapes,  baking  pies 
or  doing  any  of  the  dozens  of  other  things  that 
keep  a  homemaker  on  the  go.  Then  the  tele¬ 
phone  rings.  A  welcome  sound,  indeed,  for  it 
so  often  is  an  invitation  to  a  pleasant  chat  with 
a  friend  or  relative. 

And  a  chance  to  relax!  Let’s  say  you  talk 
about  the  weather,  your  family,  last  night’s 
church  supper.  Then  after  “visiting”  for  a  few 
minutes,  you’re  busy  with  your  housework 
again.  But  surprisingly  refreshed!  Surely 
you’ve  noticed  that  a  telephone  visit  seems  to 
make  your  work  lighter — the  day  brighter. 


True,  your  telephone’s  most  important  job  is 
to  help  make  farming  easier— more  profitable. 
But  it  can  also  make  life  more  pleasant  for 
every  member  of  your  family.  Fact  is,  it  serves 
you  in  so  many  different  ways— at  so  little  cost 
that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  in  your 
family  budget 
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Just  Imported  from  West  Germony!  Never  Before  So  Low  Priced!  SAVE  50% 

New,  Automatic,  Pocket-Size 


Korium  Steel  Adding  Machine 


Adds  &  Subtracts  to  One  Billion ! 


Ojie  Thousand  Times 
Higher  Than  Other 
Pocket  Adding  Machines! 


Pocket  Machines 

In  Use  in  America, 
Canada,  Europel 

•  Check  Grocery 
Tapes! 

•  Total  Sales  Slips! 

•  Check  Your  Bills! 

•  Add  Long  Columns 
of  Figures,  Num* 
bers. 

•  Check  Homework! 

•  Use  for  Preparing 
Income  Tax  Re¬ 
turns! 

•  Save  Time,  Work 
and  Money  101 
Other  Ways! 


★  100%  Accurate — Never  Makes  a  Mis¬ 
take  ! 

★  Maimy  Times  Faster  Than  Human 

Braiiin !  ■ 

★  10-Y  ear  Replacement  GUARANTEE! 

★  Mail  Coupon  for  10-Day  FREE  Trial! 

Bargains  are  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  Tho  resen 
proves  it  once  again  with 

one  of  the  most  fabulous  values  li 

ever  offered  to  our  customers. 

]\'o\v — just  imported  from  West 
Germany  —  the  finest  super- 
speed  AUTOMATIC  Pocket  Ad-  },  1  V7v\ 

ding  Machine  in  the  world!  It’s  w  \  N 

the  all-NEW  Wizard  Calculator  |/\ 

—  the  ONLY  machine  of  its  \  W  A( 
kind  that  adds  and  subtracts  kA  f 
not  only  to  999,999,  but  to  ONE 
BILLION!  Just  think  —  while 
others  pay  $3.98  and  $4.98  for 
adding  machines  that  calculate 
only  to  one  million,  you  now  ^ 

receive  a  machine  that  goes  to 

ONE  BILLION  —  almost  one  binoculars,  telescopes,  etc. 
thousand  times  higher — yet  you  from  West  Germany.  We 
pay  only  $1.98  complete!  You  have  given  plants  and  fac- 
get  FAR  MORE!  You  pay  FAR  tories  abroad  millions  of 
LESS!  dollars  worth  of  business. 

The  Wizard  Calculator  adds  No  other  mail  order  — 
and  subtracts  with  lightning  port  house  has  connections  and 
speed.  Use  it  to  divide  and  mul-  contacts  in  West  Germany  like  ancwpr^  non 

tiply  too.  It  even  does  decimal  Thoresen’s.  Under  ordinary  cir-  f“™  cash  reeis- 

fractions.  It  does  everything  in  cumstances,  most  companies  ^  . 

SECONDS!  Not  a  toy,  not  a  might  place  an  order  for  5,000 

gadget,  but  precision-made  to  machines.  Our  first  order  was  ““  bers 

Sur  rigid  speciftcations  by  some  ior  100,000  Wizard  Calculators  column  of  numbers^ 

of  the  finest  engineers  and  for  this  year  alone!  We  import  ^TTsrTj’rppo  ‘while  others  take 
craftsmen  of  West  Germany.  Un- by  BOATLOADS!  As  a  i;esult  JJqURS  L -uesswork^^^ 
like  some  other  low-cost  adding  only  Thoresen  is  able  to  bring  Kig-checking  no  pencil  chevv- 
machines  made  of  heavy  card-  you  this  adding  machine  for  ™  frasures  no 

board,  cheap  plastic  or  flimsy  HALF  THE  PRICE  you  would  ‘Pf;.,:  no  costly  hu- 

tin.  the  Wizard  Calculator  mech-  expect  to  pay— only  $1.98.  And  mistakes  that  may  mean 

anism  is  constructed  of  genuine  that’s  not  all.  You  TRY  be^rc  TyrQiagY  OUT  OF  YOUR  POCK- 
rugged  KORIUM  STEEL— made  you  BUY.  Use  the  Wizard  Cal-  SS,  This  machine^saves  you 
from  original  dies  worth  $25,-  culator  for  10  full  days  at  our  ^work  Sly  needfess 

000.00!  This  machine  is  geared  risk.  You  must  agree  it’s  the  S.,  alSkvaS  and  fS^^ 
for  heavy-duty  work  day  after  biggest,  most  amazing  bargain  ^  ^ 

day.  month  after  month,  year  of  its  kind  or  we  return  your  yyJr  -z.  p^eck  bills  state- 
after  year.  It’s  100%  accurate,  money.  You  rick  nothing  -  it  to  check  duis.  state 

It  nJvER  makes  a  MIS^  not  EVEN  A  CENT!  ?|Stariefmmt 

YouSd  nVup  to  ^  for  ITSELF  MANY  tab  of  food  purchases  at  super- 

full  years-  You  coma  pay  up  to  tv  tiivtit  markets  (you  always  know  how 

$150.00  for  a  big-size  offico  TIMES  OVER  IN  TIME,  miirh  vou^ve  sp^nt _ before  you 

adding  machine  and  still  not  W^ORK  &  MONEY  SAVED!  reach  check-out  counter!)  Check 
get  the  same  guarantee.  ..Vow— add  subtract  calculate  children’s  homework  in  seconds. 

HOW  IS  THIS  AMAZING  in  sl^lnds^  Merely  press  down  Use  it  to  balance  checkbooks, 

VALUE  POSSIBLE?  {Se'IZbers  youh'l  Iddfng  and  etc.  indispensable  ^ 

As  you  may  know,  we  are  the  the  Wizard  Calculator  clicks  out 
world's  BIGGEST  importers  of  an  accurate  running  total.  See  ’accountant!  statist!- 

cians,  etc.  for  fast,  finger-tip 
computing. 

The  Wizard  Calculator  is  UN¬ 
BREAKABLE  in  normal  use.  It 
never  needs  repairs,  adjust¬ 
ments,  lubrication.  No  loose 
parts  to  fall  out.  Fits  pocket  or 
purse.  Very  slim,  modern,  sleek 
design.  Has  CLEARING  LEVER 
that  clears  machine  in  a  split- 
second!  It  works  smoothly  and 
silently.  Even  a  youngster  can 
operate  it.  Comes  complete  with 
stylus — READY  TO  USE!  Same 
type  as  used  in  3%  MILLION 
homes,  stores,  firms  here  in 
(Canada,  in  Europe.  Acclaimed 
even  by  experts!  Get  your  NOW. 
Mail  coupon  TODAY! 


3V2  million 


im- 


into 


We  honestly  believe  it’s  the 
finest  automatic  pocket  adding 
machine  in  the  world — yes,  even 
better  than  machines  at  TWICE 
and  THREE  times  the  price! 
That’s  why  we  say  “TRY  before 
you  BUY.”  You  must  be  100% 
“sold”  on  this  quality  instru¬ 
ment  or  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 
(and  we  still  remain  good 
friends!).  But  you  must  hurry. 
We  expect  a  complete  SELL¬ 
OUT  fast  and  new  shipments 
from  West  Germany  won’t  ar¬ 
rive  until  next  month.  Don’t 
lose  out.  Mail  FREE-TRIAL, 
HALF-PRICE  Coupon  fm’ 
prompt  delivery.  On  prepaid 
orders  WE  deliver  FREE  to 
your  door  anywhere  in  U.  S._  A. 
Order  direct  from  famous  im¬ 
porter;  THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept. 
IS.'i-E-llS,  585  Water  Street, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


101  Uses! 

AT  HOME,  OFFICE,  SHOP. 
STOKE,  TRAVELING,  ANY¬ 
WHERE!  PAYS  FOR  itself 
FIRST  TIME  YOU  USE  IT 
IN  TIM  E,  WORK  AND 
MONEY  SAVED. 


Mail  Vi-Price  Free  Trial  Coupon  Now! 

THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185-E-118 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

Rush  amazing  new  Wizard  Calculator  for  10-day  home  trial. 
My  money  back  if  I'm  not  satisfied, 

□  One  for  $1.98  □  Two  for  $3.95 

□  Special!  3  for  $5.  (Makes  ideal  gift  to  friends,  employees,  etc.) 
You  save  $1.00  on  3  machines. 

□  Check,  cash  or  money  order  enclosed.  Send  postage-paid. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  C.  O.  D.  fee  and  postage  costs. 

(PRINT! 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS  . 

TOWN  OR  CITY 

Sc  ZONE .  STATE . 

I — I  SPECIAL  for  buyers  of  adding  machine.  New  1958  Slide  Rule  (10 

1 1  inches  long)  complete  with  32-page  book.  Makes  short  work  of 

complicated  math  problems,  discounts,  square  root,  etc.  Only  $1  with 
adding  machine.  (May  be  purchased  separately  for  $1.98.)  Money  back 
guarantee.  No.  139. 


10-DAY  HOME  TRIAL! 

NO  RISK!  NO  OBLIGATION! 


ONLY  ADDING  MACHINE  THAT 
ADDS,  SUBTRACTS  TO 
—  ONE  BILLION  — 

YET  COSTS  ONLY  $1.98 
You  could  spend  $2.98,  $3.98,  even 
$4.98  for  a  pocket-size  Adding  Ma¬ 
chine  and  stili  not  get  all  the  amaz¬ 
ing  features  of  this  a  1  1  -  n  e  w 
Wizard  Calculator  .... 

1.  Most  $3.98  machines  add  to  999,- 

999.  Wizard  Calculator  adds  to 
999,999,999  —  ONE  THOUSAND 

TIMES  MORE! 

2.  Many  other  machines  add  and 
subtract  only.  The  Wizard  Calcu¬ 
lator  adds,  subtracts,  and  can  be 
used  for  multiplication,  division — 
even  decimal  fractions,  dollars 
and  cents! 

3.  Many  other  machines  are  made 
entirely  of  plastic  or  cheap  tin 
yet  cost  up  to  $3.98.  Wizard  Calcu¬ 
lator  mechanism  is  of  heavy- 
gauge  Korium  Steel,  yet  costs 
$2.00  LESS! 

4.  Wizard  Calculator  has  clearing 
lever  that  clears  machine  to  zero 
in  a  flash! 

5.  Wizard  Calculator  comes  with 
aluminum  stylus  at  no  extra  cost! 

6.  Wizard  Calculator  is  guaranteed 
to  be  as  accurate  as  any  office 
adding  machine  costing  $150.00! 


Saves  You  Many 
Dollars  At  Market 

If  you’re  like  most  people, 
you  get  an  “unpleasant 
surprise  at  the  check  ouj 
counter  when  the  clerx 
tallies  your  purchases. 
Housewives  often  say  • 
went  to  the  market  to 
spend  $7  and  $8  and  I  sPf.'’* 
$15.00!"  Now  with  the  Wiz¬ 
ard  Calculator  you  add  up 
your  purchases  as  you  taxe 
them  off  the  shelves.  You 
know  how  much  you  re  , 
spending  as  you  go  a'®.'’’”’ 
You  SAVE  by 
when  to  stop  BUYING  on 
“impulse"  for  items  you 
may  not  really  need,  you  .• 
know  how  crowded  tne 
check  out  counters  a'-e. 
How  impatient  some  'foiK> 
get,  and  how  fast  clerks 
punch  your  totals.  Every¬ 
body's  human,  and  every¬ 
body  makes  mistakes.  Wim 
your  Wizard  Calculator  you 
KNOW  how  much  youc  o'" 
should  be.  .  .BEFORE  th® 
clerk  has  punched  a  s'ngitj 
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HE  making  of  grass  silage  may 
begin  with  growing  the  crop, 
but  it  succeeds  only  with 
closest  attention  to  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  its  handling  until  fed 
out.  Observation  and  study  of 
the  ensiling  process  over  a 
period  of  21  years  lead  one  to  believe  that  it 
is  attention  to  details  which  actually  means  the 
difference  between  good  grass  silage  and  poor. 

We  like  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  legumes  for 
silage.  Good  combinations  are  alfalfa-brome- 
grass,  alfalfa  orchardgrass  and  alfalfa-timothy; 
any  of  these  grasses  plus  red  and  alsike  are 
all  right  on  soils  not  suited  to  alfalfa.  Bluegrass 
and  redtop  will  also  make  good  silage,  but 
generally  they  do  not  yield  the  tonnage  the 
others  do.  Bluegrass  matures  quite  rapidly, 
too,  and  is  thus  less  succulent  and  less  di¬ 
gestible  than  the  companion  species  when  at 
their  maximum  feeding  value. 

Judicious  application  of  fertilizer  does  result 
in  higher  yields  of  more  succulent  forage,  but 
it  should  not  be  overdone;  in  timothy  and  the 
legumes,  especially,  it  encourages  development 
of  coarse  stems.  These  are  undesirable  for  two 
reasons ;  ( 1 )  they  prohibit  thorough  packing 
in  the  silo,  and  ( 2 )  because  of  relatively  high 
fiber  content,  they  reduce  feeding  value.  Two 
or  more  applications  of  fertilizer  during  the 
growing  season  are  preferable  to  one  heavy 
application  in  Spring. 

The  Time  to  Cut  the  Grass 

The  less  mature  a  forage  crop,  the  higher 
its  feeding  value.  Cutting  when  very  immature 
means  a  big  sacrifice  in  yield,  however.  Very 
young  crops  are  usually  too  succulent;  if  en¬ 
siled,  run-off  of  their  juices  can  be  expensive 
nutritionally  and  it  can  be  a  nuisance  in  the 
barnyard.  We  must  strike  a  happy  medium  on 
the  cutting  time.  For  alfalfa  this  is  one-tenth 
bloom,  for  other  legumes  one-third  bloom,  and 
for  grasses  before  bloom  but  after  heads  have 


New  to  grass  silage  are  the  manure  spreaders 
that  convert  to  self-unloading  forage  boxes.  That 
elevator  could  break  the  traditional  bottleneck  of 
ensiling  operations. 


emerged.  Length  of  cut  should  be  one-half  inch 
or  less:  chopper  knives  must  be  kept  sharp. 
Cniform  distribution  of  green  stuff  in  the  silo 
and  introduction  of  wetter  forage  at  the  top 
facilitate  the  packing  that  is  so  important  to 
successful  silage.  So  as  to  permit  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  fermentation  process,  do  not 
open  the  silage  for  at  least  a  month  after 
sealing. 

Modern  ensilage  methods  involve  the  use  of 
a  field  chopper,  either ,  direct  or  indirect  cut, 
and  wagons  equipped  with  movable  aprons 
for  efficient  unloading.  These  may  be  operated 
by  the  power  take-off  of  the  tractor  or  by  a 
small  motor  set  up  independently  at  the  silo. 
When  the  indirect  type  of  field  chopper  is 
used,  a  crimper  after  the  mower  speeds  up 
wilting. 

To  Wilt  or  Not  to  Wilt 

The  wilting-preservative  issue  continues  to 
be  very  controversial.  Many  men  claim  that 
they  can  make  good  silage  from  succulent 
crops  without  either  wilting  or  a  preservative. 
But  our  experience  has  been  that  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  invariably  results  in  silage  of  bad  odor  and 
of  less  dry  matter.  Many  farmers  may  think 
they  do  no  need  to  resort  to  some  special  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  silage  because  ( 1 )  they  may  wilt 
considerably  without  realizing  it;  ( 2 )  they 
have  no  means  of  comparing  their  product  with 
high  grade  silage — the  cows  eat  it  and  milk 
reasonably  well  on  it  so  they  think  they  have 
done  a  good  job;  and  ( 3 )  they  have  no  means 
of  knowing  their  dry  matter  losses.  Such  losses 
frequently  amount  to  30  to  40  per  cent;  losses 
with  wilting  or  a  preservative  are  usually 
limited  to  15  per  cent. 

Wilting  is  the  cheapest  way  to  insure  good 
quality.  Two  or  three  hours’  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  after  cutting  on  a  bright  day,  es¬ 
pecially  if  a  crimper  has  been  used,  and  half 
a  day  in  cloudy  weather  reduce  the  water  con¬ 
tent  of  the  forage  to  the  desired  level  of  60 
to  70  per  cent.  Where  wilting  is  not  feasible, 
the  best  alternative  we  have  found  is  addition 
of  150  pounds  of  hominy  or  ground  ear  corn 
to  each  ton  of  green  unensiled  forage.  The  first 
cost  may  seem  high,  but  lower  dry  matterdosses 
and  the  additional  feeding  value  at  least  par¬ 
tially  offset  it.  Furthermore,  you  have  a  sweet 
and  nice  silage  that  does  not  smell  up  the 
barn  or  the  home. 

“Haylage”  Wilts  to  45  per  cent  Moisture 

The  makers  of  a  well-known,  glass-lined  steel 
silo  that  excludes  all  air  are  now  recommend¬ 
ing  that  all  forage  be  wilted  to  45  per  cent 
moisture.  The  claims  are  that  cows  consume 
much  more  dry  matter  in  this  half-dried  pro¬ 
duct  and  that  in  their  air-tight  silo  mold  will 
not  develop.  This  may  be  a  very  good  idea  for 
this  type  of  silo,  but  we  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  for  the  conventional  upright  kind;  forage 
wilted  to  this  extent  would  be  difficult  to  pack 
tightly  enough  to  exclude  air.  It  might  be  all 
right  in  the  bottom  third  or  half  of  a  silo,  with 
unwilted  material  on  top  to  weight  it  down. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  wilting  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  in  bright  sunlight  can  destroy  most  of  the 


carotene  in  a  crop.  Silage  is  our  main  supplier 
of  this  valuable  constituent,  and  any  procedure 
that  materially  lessens  the  amount  of  it  nulli¬ 
fies  a  principal  advantage  of  ensiling. 

Types  of  Storage  for  Silage 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
upright,  trench  and  bunker  silos.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  successful  with  horizontals;  others  have 
such  poor  results  they  abandon  them.  For  sure, 
poorly  constructed  and  unprotected  trenches 
are  worse  than  no  silo  at  all;  dry  matter  losses 
are  very  high  and  quality  of  the  silage  is  usu¬ 
ally  very  low.  Trenches  with  floors  and  walls 
of  stone  or  concrete  and  with  portable,  easily 
removable  covers  do  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  filled  and  readily  invaded  for  self¬ 
feeding.  Yet  capital  investment  for  better  types 
of  trench  silos  may  approach  that  for  an  up¬ 
right  silo. 

Bunker  silos  lend  themselves  to  better  drain¬ 
age  than  many  trench  types  do.  They  must  be 
protected  after  opening  by  a  tight  cover  that 
can  be  rolled  back  and  forth  each  day  so  as 
to  minimize  spoilage  from  exposure  to  air.  As 
with  trench  installations,  dry  matter  losses 
could  be  critical  factor  in  their  economy  of 
storage. 

The  most  recent  development  in  silage  con¬ 
tainment  is  in  plastic  bags.  These  come  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  with  the  35-  and  70-ton  capacities 
most  common.  While  dry  matter  losses  were 
higher  than  desirable,  very  good  silage  has 
been  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station  in  35-ton  plastic  containers.  No  preser¬ 
vative  was  used.  The  plastic  container  is  an 
open-ends  tube  made  from  vinyl  chloride  sheet¬ 
ing.  Procedure  for  setting  and  filling  the  bags 
is  like  this:  At  filling  time,  the  spot  where  the 
bag  will  be  set  is  levelled  off  and  graded 
slightly.  The  plastic  tube  is  then  rolled  back 
in  a  ring  like  a  stocking,  the  lower  edge  being 

(  Continued  on  Page  23 ) 


At  Fiddler's  Creek  Farm  in  Titusville,  N.  J.,  this 
self-feeding  silo  has  been  successful  for  steers. 
The  feed  falls  down  as  the  cattle  eat,  away  at 

the  base. 


THE  RLKAL  NEW  YORKER 


Here's  a  Strong  and 
Healthy  Chestnut 

The  chestnut  tree  on  the  land  of 
George  H.  Barrell,  Wayland,  Middle¬ 
sex  Co.,  Mass.,  is  described  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  as  the  biggest  since  the 
blight  struck.  Its  trunk  is  eight  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  and  it  goes  30  feet 
into  the  air.  Alive  and  apparently 
healthy,  the  specimen  put  out  a  burr 
or  two  last  Summer. 

The  early  American  chestnut  be¬ 
gan  to  bear  nuts  when  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Bearing  began 
eai'lier  if  blight  had  infected  it; 
it  was  about  to  die.  Is  the  Barrel 
Chestnut  of  Wayland  about  to  suc¬ 
cumb,  or  is  it,  at  last,  the  blight- 
resistant  specimen  for  which  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  long  been  looking? 

D.  B.  Willard 


J.  J.  McCann 


George  H.  Barrell  shoios  that  his 
healthy  chestnut  tree  is  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  30  feet  high. 


Apple  Leaf  Miners  on 
the  March 

A  “small,  inconspicuous  cater¬ 
pillar”,  the  unspotted  tentifoi'm  leaf 
miner,  has  increased  so  rapidly  in 
New  Jersey  apple  orchards  that  L.  G. 
Merrill  of  the  N.  J.  State  College  of 
Agriculture  has  warned  all  growers 
to  be  on  the  lookout  this  Spring. 
Some  70  per  cent  of  the  orchards 
surveyed  recently  had  leaf  miners; 
last  year  they  caused  some  “commer¬ 
cial”  damage. 

The  caterpillar  works  inside  the 
leaf  but  produces  external  brown 
blotches  humped  up  in  the  middle 
like  a  tent.  As  many  as  six  to  eight 
miners  may  get  into  a  single  leaf, 
which  is  usually  caused  to  fall.  The 
insect  has  five  generations  per  sea¬ 
son. 

Sprays  of  the  phosphate  type  are 
recommended  by  Professor  Merrill. 
Application  of  demeton  or  parathion 
as  soon  as  the  miners  are  discovered, 
he  says,  can  stop  their  threat  to  both 
trees  and  fruit. 


1.  Where  was  born  the  farmer’s  wife 
Who,  when  just  young  and  rife, 
Was  the  very,  very  lass 

Who  didn’t  let  him  guess 
And  right  there  by  the  well 
Did  straightway  quickly  tell 
And  let  the  stranger  know 
That  kindness  and  a  bow 
Can  in  any  place  grow? 

2.  Which  Biblical  farmer  was  the 
son  of  a  prophet? 

3.  Where  was  born  the  Biblical 
prophet-farmer-son? 

4.  Who  was  his  brother? 

5.  Who  was  his  grandfather? 

6.  How  many  sons  did  he  have? 

7.  Where  were  they  born? 

8.  How  old  was  the  older  son  when 
he  married? 

9.  How  much  older  was  he  than  his 
younger  brother? 

(Answers  on  Page  16) 
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Kill  Canada  Thistle, 
roots  and  all! 


...before  you  plant  corn! 


Canada  thistle’s  deep  root  system 
produces  numerous  new  plants. 
Cultivation  alone  breaks  up  (but  doesn’t 
kill)  roots,  actually  spreads  pest. 


Amino  Triazole  is 
available  in  1  lb.  and  4  lb. 
cans  and  in  24  lb.  pails. 
Write  for  FREE  leaflet. 


A  full  season’s  successful  use  has 
proved  it . . .  thanks  to  Cyanamid's 
Amino  Triazole  Weedkiller,  the 
Midwest’s  most  serious  weed  pest 
is  on  the  way  out . . .  roots  and  all ! 
And  this  year.  Amino  Triazole  has 
been  cleared  for  thistle  control  on 
comland.  Here’s  how  this  remark¬ 
able  new  weedkiller  works; 

Amino  Triazoie  gets  into  the  sap 

stream  of  the  plant... upsets  normal 
growth  processes... kills  Canada 
thistle  7'oots  and  all.  That  means  you 
control  thistle  instead  of  spreading 
it,  when  you  cultivate. 

Two  simple  steps. 

1.  Wait  till  thistles  reach  4  to  10 
inches  in  height.  Then  while 
plants  are  actively  growing  . . . 

2.  Spray  Amino  Triazole  Weed¬ 
killer.  Directions  on  package. 

Because  Amino  Triazole  moves 


through  entire  plant,  doivn  into  the 
deepest  roots,  wait  about  two  weeks 
to  see  killing  effect.  Then  plow  or 
cultivate.  When  cleaning  up  thistle 
on  cornland,  be  sure  to  allow  for  this 
w'aiting  period.  Amino  Triazole, 
used  as  recommended,  does  not  steri¬ 
lize  the  soil. 


Also  controls  these  weeds,  usually 
wuth  a  single  application :  Poison  ivy 
and  oak,  scrub  oak,  sow  thistle,  milk- 
w’eed,  horsetail  rush,  cattails. 

These  require  cultivation  and  may 
require  repeat  application :  Bermuda 
grass,  nutgrass,  qiiackgrass. 


Overall  or  spot  treatment.  Use 

Amino  Triazole  in  powder  sprayer 
for  overall  coverage.  If  patches  of 
perennial  w'eeds  threaten  to  overrun 
your  cornland,  stop  them  now,  with 
spot  treatment.  Mix  Amino  Triazoie 
wdth  water.  Use  hand  sprayer. 


AMINO  TRIAZOLE  IS  A  PRODUCT  OF 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY  •  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  •  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 
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The  Garden  in  I 


IMING  the  garden  so  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  trans- 


and  spray.  Too  great  a  spacing  is  ex¬ 
pensive;  it  wastes  valuable  space  and 
Ptants  just  alter  Spring  s  fertilizer,  and  plants  often  grow  too 
first  frost-free  date  is  al-  luxuriously.  This  generally  means  a 
ways  a  good  plan,  particu-  cut  in  yield,  for  the  plant  has  ex- 
larly  if  one  iy  interested  in  cessive  vegetative  growth.  If  me- 
■  * '  ^  sale  of  early  market  crops,  chanical  equipment  is  used  for  culti- 

The  Irost-free  date  comes  the  first  vation,  increase  the  distance  between 
week  of  .April  in  Southern  Maryland  rows  and  decrease  it  between  plants 
and  Delaware  but  not  until  the  first  within  the  rows.  Do  just  the  opposite- 
week  of  June  in  Southern  Maine,  if  hand  cultivation  is  practiced.  Use 
You  can  obtain  the  average  date  in  wide  spacings  both  between  and  with- 
a  particular  area  by  calling  the  in  rows  wherever  the  moisture  sup- 
weather  bureau  or  by  writing  to  the  ply  is  likely  to  be  deficient.  Wide 
department  of  meteorology  at  the  spacings  for  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauli- 
state  universit5\  flower  and  broccoli  increase  head 

Cool-season  vegetables  such  as  size.  The  size  and  number  of  side- 
beets,  peas,  radish,  cabbage,  lettuce  shoots  on  broccoli  increase  with  wide 
and  onions  can  be  planted  before  this  spacings,  too.  Onion  bulbs,  potato 
date;  they  are  frost-tolerant  and  tubers,  beets,  turnips  and  ruta- 
hardy.  Direct-seeded  crops  like  beans  bagas  grow  larger  with  extra  space 
and  corn,  however,  should  never  be  between  plants.  Vine  crops  thinned 
planted  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  to  single  plants  can  be  spaced  more 
past.  Tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplant  closely,  of  course,  than  when  two  or 
can  be  set  before  frost  is  over  if  they  more  are  left  in  a  hill, 
axe  piotected  with  hot-caps  paper  Recommended  plant  and  row  spac¬ 
er  polyethylene  bonnets.  Planted  in  ingg  for  the  vegetable  crops  are  as 
cold  soil  and  an,  howevei,  these  follows:  Bush  beans  —  2-4  inches  be- 
ci^ops  do  have  a  tendency  to  harden  tween  plants,  18-36  inches  between 
off  and  make  little  or  none  of  the  rows;  Lima  beans  —  6-8  inches,  18- 
early  growth  that  is  desired;  they  35  inches;  beets  —  2-4,  18-36  inches; 
lose  the  advantage  of  early  planting,  cabbage  —  12-18,  24-36;  late 

The  oirect-seeded  cucurbit  vegetables  cabbage  —  16-30,  24-40;  carrots  — 
-cucumbers,  squash,  pumpkin,  musk-  1.3^  ^elerv  —  8-12  inches,  18- 

melon  and  watermelon— should  not  40;  corn  —  9-15  (single  plant  to  a 
be  planted  until  soil  temperature  is  36-48;  cucumber  —  24-36  (2-3 

up  to  65  01  70  degrees.  The  seeds  plants  per  hill),  36-72  inches;  head 
will  not  germinate  at  lower  tempera-  j^af  lettuce  -  10-15,  18-24  inches; 

,  X  X  melons  —  24-48  inches  (2-3  plants 

In  starting  plants,  the  seeding  rate  pgr  hUi),  60-96;  peas  -  1-3,  24-48  in- 
should  be  adjusted  to  soil  tempera-  g^es;  pepper  -  12-24,  18-36;  squash 
tuie  and  geimination  late.  If  eiDiei  —  36  120,  71-1.20:  tomatoes  (ground) 
or  both  are  low,  use  a  high  seeding  _  i8-48,  36-72;  tomatoes  (staked)  - 
late.  \  et,  nevei  plant  too  thick,  it  f2-24  inches  between  plants.  36-48 


Forage  Blowers  have 


FEATURES 


The  most  effective  woy  to  rid  ponds 
and  lakes  of  underwater  weeds!  Also 
controls  many  species  of  algae.  Widely 
used  and  highly  recommended.  Atlas 
"A"  is  harmless  to  fish  when  opplied 
os  directed. 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 
on  Water  Weed  £  Algae  Control 


1  The  "Jacobsen"  flywheel  Fon 
"  •  Designed  for  Wilted  Hoy. 

2  "No  Wedge"  Shred  Knives 

Handle  long  cut  forage  cl 
oil  types, 

2  PTO  Direct  Drive 
**•  No  Power  toss  through  Belt 
or  Gear  Box, 

Three  Wheeled  Meuntirtg 

•  No  Set  Up  Time  Required, 

E  Adjustable  Blower  Pipe 

•  No  Blower  Pipe  Elbows. 

An  Exclusive,  Unbeatoble  Combinotion 
rhot  Provides  TWO  HARVESTER  CAPAC- 
ITY  with  Minimum  Labor. 

Ask  Your  Koots  Deoler  for 
a  Demonstroticn, 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO 

Dept.  B,  Bound!  Brook,  N.  J. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Virgtnto  Stole  Inspected 

Grown  from  CERTIFIED  SEEDS  and 
Free  from  Plant  Diseases. 

AO  Leading  Varieties  for  1958. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
Sweet  Potato,  Sweet  Pepper  Plants 

V,R!TE,  WIRE  odtTELEPHONE  for  PRICES. 

We  can  load  your  trucks  at  the  Farm. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO. 

Frcnklin,  Virginio 

TELEPHONE  LOGAN  2-7012 


Distributed  by 


Eastern  Machinery  Inc 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Fest  Paid  25  too  500  1000 

Tomato  (June  I)  . 65  1.75  3.75  5.00 

Cabbage  . 60  1.50  3.25  4.75 

Cauliflower  . 60  1.75  4.25  7.00 

Popper  (June  1)  . 70  1.90  4.50  7.00 

Eflfl  Plant  (June  1)  . 75  2.00  5.00  8.00 

B'OfccH.  Brussel  Sprouts...  .55  1.45  3.25  4.50 

Swftt  Potato .  ,  .  .75  1.75  4.50  7.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY  '•  Loiation;  BARNSBORO 


Syracuse,  New  York 


MILLION  SPRING  GROWN  G/iBG^GE  PLANTS 

Ready  April  lOlh:  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Round  Dutch, 
Wakefields.  Danish  Balhead:  300,  $2.75:  500.  $4.00: 
1000.  $6.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50.  1000.  Write  for 
our  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  pepper,  cauliflower, 
broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts,  sweet  potato  tor  May  and 
June  delivery.  Buy  the  best  for  a  good  crop.  35  years 
growing  quality  plants.  We  can  lead  your  truck  at 
our  farm. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Telephone  LO  27-013 


TOMATO  •  PEPPER  •  CABBAGE 
Field  grown,  healthy,  vigorous,  full 
bearing  plants.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
price  list. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed!  — 

M.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS 
DEPT.  2,  TY  TY,  GEORGIA 


I  like  my  irrigation  system  fine,  but 
Fred  isn’t  very  enthusiastic.” 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

ALLGOLD,  VELVET  RED,  NANCY  HALL  and 
BUNCH  PORTORICOS:  200,  $2.00:  500,  $3.00;  1000, 
$5.00.  Prepaid.  Prompt  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER.  BOX  87,  GLEASON,  TENN. 


FRUIT  GROWERS! 


We  Specialize  in  all  leading  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  of  Standard  and  Dwarf 
FRUIT  TREES,  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  circular  and  prices  before  you 
make  this  spring's  planting. 

MAYO  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Fairport,  N.Y 


Books  on  Fruif  G 


rowing 

Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick . 7.50 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker . 7.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett . .  6.90 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers . 6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey . 6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  4.00 

The  Care  and  F’eeding  of  Plants 
Norman  F.  Childers,  James  M. 
Beattie  et  al . 3.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  . 2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick  ........  1.95 

Pesticide  Handbook  . 1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


masquerade  as  shadows.  With  a  fra¬ 
grance  delicate  and  unmistakable, 
each  slender  furry  plant  stands  four 
to  five  inches  high.  Its  single  flower 
consists  of  six  to  12  pastel  sepals, 
rather  than  petals.  Leaves  leathery 
from  the  previous  year  are  two  inches 
across,  tri-lobed  and  brov/nish  or 
purplish-green.  New  semi-evergreen 
leaves  come  on  after  the  flowers  are 
through. 

According  to  one  authority,  hepat- 
ica  was  brought  over  from  Europe  by 
the  colonists.  We  definitely  know  that 
the  plant  can  be  used  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent.  Once,  too,  it  was  used  as  .a 
remedy  for  liver  ailments  That,  it 
can  be  supposed,  is  how  it  gets  its 
Grecian  name.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  in 
May.  M,  K.  Quinn 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


F.  B,  Morrison 

Frank  B.  Morrison,  author  of 
Feeds  and  Feeding,  died  last  monh 
in  Iowa  at  70  years  of  age.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  staff  at  Cornell  University  in 
1955,  he  had  resided  at  Upper  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  N.  YL;  at  his  death  he  was 
on  a  speaking  tour.  He  was  born  in 
Wisconsin. 

Under  Professor  Morrison’s  17 
years  of  guidance  as  head,  Cornell’s 
animal  husbandry  department  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in 
the  world.  It  was,  however,  as  author 
of  Feeds  and  Feeding,  “the  farmer’s 
bible’’,  that  he  was  best  known.  The 
handbook  of  American  livestock  men, 
it  has  been  called  he  most  important 
agricultural  book  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Mrs.  Morrison  and  two  sons  sur¬ 
vive. 


Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  cf  hardy  Mums.  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 


DURHAM  Heavy  Bearing  RED  RASPBERRY  Plants. 
Also  LATHAM  and  TAYLOR  $8.00-100:  SUPER- 
FECTION  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $4.60-100. 
PREMIER,  ROBINSON  $3.25-100.  Virus  free  stock. 
Fresh  dug.  Postpaid  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y.  Phone:  UP  7-5515 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock, 
Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE.  PENNA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


- STRAWBERRY  and  RASPBERRY  PLANTS- 

Free  Catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY,  N. 


Tomato  Plants  • 

•  Cabbage  Plants 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Tomato 
Plants.  Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of 
nematode  and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant 
the  best  this  year  —  use  plants  form  our 
Premium  CERTIFIED  seed. 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 
TOP  QUALITY  —  READY  NOW 
TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO  READY  MAY  20 
QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices 

L  P.COUNCrU  COMPANY 

LOGAN  23546  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

“Virginia's  Oldest  ond  Largest  Growers" 


•  The 

Rural  New  Yorker 


Hepatico  m  May 

In  our  locality,  niayfiowers  can 
mean,  as  well  as  trailing  arbutus,  the 
beautiful  flower,  hepatica.  Where 
there  is  moisture  on  sunny  hillsides 
or  deep  ravines,  we  can  spot  patches 
of  its  exquisite  pinks,  blues  and  pur¬ 
ples.  If  we  are  not  careful  to  observe, 
however,  the  dainty  little  plants  do 
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Kills  WEEDS  in 

PONDS  and  LAKES 
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THE  RURAL  xNEW  YORKER 


Culture,  Cultivation,  Chemicals 

How  to  wage  war  on  weeds 

By  DONALD  A.  SCHALLOCK 


HEMICALS  certainly  ought 
to  be  used  to  control  weeds 
whenever  other  means  are 
expensive,  inconvenient  or 
unsuccessful.  But  good 
seedbeds,  adapted  seed, 
lime  and  fertilizer,  timely 
crop  rotation  and  crop 
management  should  be  our  first  de¬ 
fense.  The  mower,  the  weeder  and 
the  cultivator  are  of  great  aid,  too, 
and  we  should  not  throw  away  the 
hand  hoe;  it  can  be  very  useful  in 
localized  infestations. 

Control  of  weeds  in  grains  seeded 
alone  is  not  difficult.  Application  of  a 
quarter  to  half  pound-  of  2,4-D  or 
MCP  amine  in  10  to  20  gallons  of 


Good  crop  management,  clipping  and 
spraying  help  control  loeeds  in  for¬ 
age  fields. 


water  per  acre  will  kill  the  common 
broadleaved  ones,  and  against  wild 
garlic  2,4-D  ester  at  up  to  a  pound  per 
acre  is  effective.  Application  of  the 
herbicides  is  safest  at  the  stage  of 
growth  between  fully  tillered  and 
jointing.  For  controlling  weeds  in 
gi'ains  underseeded  with  legumes, 
some  northeastern  states  recommend 
a  quarter  pound  of  2,4  D  or  MFC 
amine  per  acre  in  the  smallest 


amount  of  water  possible  to  get  cover¬ 
age.  Grain  and  weeds  must  have 
formed  a  canopy  over  the  underseed¬ 
ed  legumes  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  the  spray.  Alfalfa  and  birdsfoot 
trefoil  can  be  injured  quite  easily. 
The  safest  procedure  is  to  use  three- 
quarters  to  one  pound  of  active  dini- 
tro  per  acre  in  30  gallons  of  water 
when  the  weeds  are  seedlings.  Oats 
may  be  burned,  but  their  recovery  is 
very  rapid.  The  weeds  should  not  be 
over  six  inches  high. 

Whenever  weeds  outdistance  either 
the  small  grains  or  the  underseeded 
legumes,  one  mowing  will  generally 
reduce  weed  competition  enough  to 
let  the  crop  exert  dominance.  Clipped 
early,  grain  and  legume  crops  suffer 
hardly  any  damage,  and  the  toppings 
are  not  heavy  enough  to  require  re¬ 
moval.  Early  grazing  of  the  grains 
will  also  reduce  weed  competition. 

Weed  Control  in  Field  Corn 

While  chemical  control  is  generally 
best  in  the  Fall  on  growing  quack 
grass,  four  pounds  of  active  amino 
triazole  per  acre  in  early  May  is  ef¬ 
fective,  too.  Seven  to  10  days  after 
the  application,  plow  the  quackgrass 
down  and  plant  corn  immediately. 
Farmers  report  60  to  75  per  cent  con¬ 
trol  of  the  quackgrass,  with  the  corn 
coming  along  successfully,  too.  But  it 
costs  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  and  it 
must  be  made  on  growing  quackgrass. 
Where  a  short  growing  season  exists, 
it  may  not  allow  high  yielding  corn 
varieties  to  mature  before  frost.  Dal- 
apon  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  of  the 
commercial  product  per  acre  in  the 
Fall  is  another  good  quackgrass  con¬ 
trol.  The  land  may  then  be  plowed  a 
week  after  application,  or  it  can  wait 
until  Spring.  Dalapon  is  recommend¬ 


ed  chiefly  for  Fall  because  a  delay  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks  is  required 
before  corn  can  be  safely  planted. 

Against  the  annuals  that  are  still 
corn’s  chief  weed  problems,  the  first 
tools  to  use  are  the  weeder,  the  drag 
and  the  spike-tooth  harrow.  Before 
or  just  after  the  corn  emerges,  any 
of  them  will  remove  weeds  very  well. 
They  also  benefit  seedbeds  prepared 
so  early  that  weeds  germinate  before 
planting.  The  more  weed  seedlings 
removed  as  they  germinate  the  less 
the  eventual  weed  problem  will  be. 

In  the  pre-emergence  treatment  of 
one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
2,4-D  ester  recommended  for  corn  on 
heavy  soils,  best  results  come  from 
delaying  the  application  five  to  seven 
days  after  planting.  Generally  10  to 
20  gallons  of  solution  per  acre  are 
sufficient.  The  chemical  continues  to 
kill  germinating  weeds  for  several 
weeks  after  application.  On  lighter 
soils  where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
injury  from  the  2,4-D  ester,  post¬ 
emergence  application  of  2,4-D  amine 
at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  to  a  half 
pound  per  acre  works  well.  The  corn 
may  be  just  emerging  or  it  may  be  as 
high  as  12  inches.  The  important 
thing  is  to  treat  the  weeds  when  they 
are  small.  Some  like  lambsquarter 
become  difficult  to  kill  as  they  get 
bigger.  The  possibility  of  injury  to 
corn  increases  with  its  height,  too.  so 
good  judgment  is  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  timing. 

Soybeans,  Potatoes  and  Sweet  Corn 

With  or  without  chemicals,  the  cul¬ 
tivator  is  valuable  in  corn;  use  it  as 
early  as  possible  after  weeds  emerge. 
When  chemicals  are  applied  to  the 
corn,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  delay  conse¬ 
quent  cultivation,  or  avoid  it  all  to¬ 
gether,  for  it  may  bring  up  weed 
seeds  uneffected  by  the  chemical.  A 
lay-by  cultivation  is  desirable,  how¬ 
ever;  it  controls  weeds,  it  provides 
for  side-dressing,  and  the  corn  then 
shades  the  ground  and  avoids  germi¬ 
nation  of  any  weed  seeds  it  may  bring 
to  the  surface. 


The  diniti'o  herbicide  sold  as  Sinox 
PE  or  Dow  Premerge  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  soybeans,  potatoes  and  sweet 
corn.  For  soybeans  in  rows  or  broad¬ 
cast,  it  should  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  three  to  four  and  a  half  pounds 
per  acre  in  20  to  40  gallons  of  water 
immediately  after  planting.  Use  three 
pounds  in  temperatures  above  80  de¬ 
grees,  and  up  to  four  and  a  half 
pounds  below.  The  slight  burning  of 
first  soybean  leaves  will  not  reduce 
the  eventual  stand  or  yield. 

While  the  weeder  or  spike-tooth 
harrow  is  successfully  used  several 
times  up  to  emergence  of  potatoes, 
most  growers  find  it  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  their  entire  acreage  without  as¬ 
sistance  from  chemicals.  Many  have 
found  dinitro  most  effective  between 
planting  time  and  hilling.  They  need 
to  watch  their  crop  carefully,  how¬ 
ever,  for  application  of  the  three  to 
four  and  a  half  pounds  of  active  dini¬ 
tro  should  come  three  to  seven  days 
before  actual  emergence  of  the  crop. 
This  controls  most  annual  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  and  grasses  until  hill¬ 
ing. 

Sweet  corn  is  more  susceptible  to 
injury  by  2,4-D  than  field  corn  is. 
A  safer  material  is  dinitro.  From  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Cultivators  and  chemicals  go  well  to¬ 
gether  in  controlling  weeds  in  corn. 
This  six-row  model  works  up  to  100 
acres  per  day. 


planting. 


Approximate  Cost,  38  Size 

$40050  INSTALLED  IN  YOUR  BARN 

— LESS  POWER 

Operates  with  V%  H.P.  Electric  Motor 

■■■■■■  i  ■  . 


FEATURING 

T-BOX 

Construction 

^ 


W'Uced 


MULTI-PURPOSE  CONVEYOR 
on  the  market* 


p; 


BALE 
CONVEYOR 


PRODUCE 

CONVEYOR 


ELEVATOR 


Pays  its  Way  4  Ways  on  Your  Farm! 

•  AH  sectional  construction  —  for  ease  in  adding,  removing  or  replacing  sections. 

•  Lightweight  —  well  balanced  —  run  in  either  direction. 

•  2r'-wide  trough  is  of  18  and  20  gauge  Jalten  High  Strength  Steel  — •  lighter  weight 
'  and  more  resistant  to  corrosion  and  abrasion. 

•  Underslung  adjustable  motor  mount  protects  power  unit  and  .allows 
easier  sliding  of  conveyor  to  different  positions. 

•  The  drive  and  the  motor  belt  are  completely  shielded  for  safety., 

•  Lower  sprocket  is  of  end  of-trough  design,  eliminating  need  for*;  * 
lining  up  bale  in  loading. 


UEBLER'S 
Vernon,  New  York 


Phone;  32305 


Please  send  me  price  and  details  on  the  Cross  Mow  Conveyor 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


BuHt  by  CROSS  —  Dependable  Farm  Equipment  SINCE  16 


!  My  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address  is:. 


May  17,  1958 
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Dowpon  rescues  cash  crops  from  quack  grass 


The  difference  between  the  clean  com  rows  on  the 

left  and  those  hidden  in  quack  grass  on  the  right 

was  made  by  Dowpon®. 

% 

There’s  a  reason  why  you  don’t  see  quack  coming 
up  in  the  treated  area.  It’s  dead.  Sprayed  on  quack 
leaves,  Dowpon  inches  its  way  down  into  the  plant’s 


root  system.  First,  you’ll  see  the  leaves  wither  and 
die.  But  that’s  only  half  the  story.  Later,  dig  up  a 
quack  grass  plant  and  look  at  the  dead  roots. 
You’re  looking  at  the  end  of  your  quack  problem. 

You  can  apply  Dowpon  as  an  early  spring  pre¬ 
planting  treatment  or  after  harvest.  You’ll  notice 


the  difference  in  quack-frce  farming  the  minute 
you  start  to  plow.  There’s  no  snarling  mass  of  live 
quack  roots  to  slow  you  down.  You  can  save  a 
cash  crop  from  quack  grass  .  .  .  before  the  crop  is 
planted,  the  dow  chemical  company.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Sales  Dept.,  Midland,  Michigan. 


BRUSH  AND  WEED  KILLERS,  SOIL  FUMIGANTS,  GRAIN  FUMIGANTS,  INSECTICIDES,  IRON  CHELATES,  FEED  ADDITIVES,  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA,  DEFOLIANTS 


Dow  presents 
The  Red  Foley  Show 

every  Saturday.  See  radio 
listing  for  time  and  station. 


CONNECTICUT 

ABINGTON 
Abington  Grain  Co. 
BANTAM 
Bantam  Supply 
BLOOMFIELD 
Bloomfield  Farmers 
Exchange 
CANAAN 

Community  Service  Inc. 
CHESHIRE 
Center  Grain  Co. 
CLINTON 

Clinton  Feed  &  Grain 
DANBURY 
Danbury  Grain  Co. 
KENT 

K.  M.  Watson  Co. 
LAKEVILLE 
Community  Services 


WATERTOWN 
Watertown  Coop. 
WILLIMANTIC 
Pakulas  Farm  Supply 
Wirthmore  Stores 
YANTIC 

Yantic  Granary 

MARYLAND 

BOONSBORO 

C  E.  Routzahn 

M.  T.  Warrenfaltz 

BRUNSWICK 

Brunswick  Coop.  Assoc. 

CHARLTON 

Charlton  Elevator 

CHEWSVILLE 

Chewsville  Coop.  Assoc. 

FREDERICK 

Farmers  Feed  &  Supply 
Co. 


KORLAil*  25W-America’s 
newest,  neatest  fly  killer 


MERIDEN 

Reliable  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 
NEW  HAVEN 
R.  G.  Davis  &  Co. 

NEW  LONDON 
New  London  Grain  Co. 
NEW  MILFORD 
Housatonic  Tractor  Co. 
PLAINVILLE 

Wayne  Feed  &  Supply 
PUTNAM 

Putnam  Big  Y  Feed  Co. 
SALISBURY 

Community  Service  Inc. 
SHARON 

Community  Service  Inc. 

STAFFORD 

Wirthmore  Stores 

STEPNEY 

Wirthmore  Stores 

TORRINGTON 

Litchfield  County  Coop. 

Torrington  Big  Y  Feed  Co. 

WALLINGFORD 

J.  R.  Burghoff  Co. 


FRIENDSVILLE 
Friendsville  Milling  Co. 
HAGERSTOWN 
Downey  Brothers 
J.  B.  Earl  Martin 
West  End  Feed  Store 
HANCOCK 

Angie  Feed  &  Lumber  Co. 
JEFFERSON 

Broad  Run  Feed  &  Supply 
MAUGANSVILLE 
Maugansville  Elevator  & 
Lumber 

Trading  Center 

MT.  LAKE  PARK 

Grange  Supply  Center 

PARAMOUNT 

Paramount  Feed  &  Supply 

SMITHSBURG 

Valley  Hardware  Co. 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Wm.  Gower  &  Son 

NEW  JERSEY 

BRANCHVILLE 
Roy  Company 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMA 

C.  N.  Synder  &  Sons 
ALBION 

Albion  Feed  &  Farm 
Supply 

Harradine  Implement  Co. 
Ralston  Purina  Co. 

ALDEN 

Ferguson  Hardware 
AMENIA 

George  W.  Cook 
Willson  &  Eaton  Co. 
AMSTERDAM 
Florida  implement 
Company 

Shelp  &  Warner  Company 
AHICA 

R.  M.  Glor  &  Son 

AUBURN 

Evans  &  Lind 

Riester  Farm  Machinery 

AVON 

Avon  Milling  Company 
BALDWINSVILLE 
Baldwinsville  Farm  Supply 
R.  C.  Church 
Henry  Melvin 
BALSTON  SPA 
Cunningham  Farm  Supply 
BARRE  CENTER 
Bentley  Bros. 

BATAVIA 

Leo  Geitner  Sales  & 
Service 
BATH 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 
BELMONT 
James  Farwell 
BERGEN 
Koiser- Wilcox 
BROCKPORT 

George  S.  Terry  Compony 
BUFFALO 

Erie  &  Niagara  Farmers 
CANANDAIGUA 
I.  N.  Croucher  &  Son 
W.  F.  Excell 
CATO 

Palmer  Titus  &  Son 
CHILE 

Higbe  Farm  Supply 
CHURCHVILLE 
H.  F.  Snyder  &  Son 


YO  U 

CAN  DEPEND  ON  M 

ealer  for 

DOWPON®  here . . . 

CLARENCE  CENTRE 

HAMBURG 

MACEDON  CENTER 

Ebersole  Milling  Company 

Richardson  Milling  Co. 

Gordon  Camp 

CLAVERACK 

HAMLIN 

MADISON 

Red  Mills  Inc. 

Bert  Beaney 

Grove  Hinman 

CLYDE 

HANNIBAL 

MANCHESTER 

Lewis  Kellogg  &  Son 

Matson  Lumber  Co. 

R.  B.  Crowell  &  Son 

Word  Syron 

HENRIETTA 

MARCELLUS 

COHOES 

Monroe  Troctor  & 

Horold  Annoble 

Emerick  Farm  Equipment 

.  Implement  Co. 

Nightingale  Mills 

COLLINS 

HILLSDALE 

MEDINA 

James  H.  Gray 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op 

Earl  W.  Loodes  &  Sons 

CONQUEST 

HOLLEY 

James  O.  Rignel  Co.,  Inc. 

Burkes  Hardware  & 

McCrillisand  Co. 

MEDUSA 

Garage 

HOMER 

Gifford  Quality  Products 

CORFU 

Homer  Jones  Feed  Mills 

MEMPHIS 

A.  J.  Hamilton 

HONEOYE  FALLS 

Fred  Bird  &  Son 

CORTLAND 

K.  C.  Livermore 

MEXICO 

Reed  Brothers 

HUDSON 

Ontario  Feed  &  Grain 

DEANSBORO 

Claude  Hinman 

Columbia  Farm  Supply 

Corp. 

EAST  AURORA 
Griggs  &  Ball  Compony 

EAST  BETHANY 
Pixley  &  Co. 

E.  CONCORD 
Shamel  Milling  Co. 

E.  PEMBROKE 
Yoder  Brothers 

E.  RANDOLPH 
Randolph  Feed  &  Supply 

E.  WILLIAMSON 
Plassche-Ameele  Co.,  Inc. 

FAIRVIEW 

Foirview  Custom  Service 

FINDLEY  LAKE 

Findley  Lake  Farm  Supply 

FONDA 
Frank  Wendell 

FORT  PLAIN 
Russell  J.  Ehle 
GENESEO 
Harold  Holmes 
GERMANTOWN 
Cecil  Funk 
GORHAM 
Frankish  Brothers 
GREENWICH 
Millerd  Bain 
HALL 

Turnbull  Tractor  & 
Implement 


ESTEROH®  99-Ainerica’s  most 
used  •  •  •  most  useful  form 
weed  killer 


JOHNSON 

John  R.  Manning  Feed  Co. 

JORDAN 

K.  C.  McCormack 

KINGFERRY 

So.  Coyuga  Diesel  Tractor 
LAFEYEHE 
Shanahan  Tractor  & 
Implement  Co. 

LEROY 

Reamer  &  Green 
LIVERPOOL 
Vie!  Brothers 
LOCKE 

Atwater  Company 
LOCKPORT 

Oliver  Dietz  Farm  Center 

Jomes  O.  Rignel  Co. 

Taylors 

LYNDONVILLE 

Robert  James 

Squires  &  Billingsley 

LYONS 

Geo.  W.  Haxton 
Schleede  Farm  Supply 
Vandeveer  &  Coleman 
George  Welch 
MACEDON 
Robert  McCall 


MILLERTON 

S.  E.  Kimball  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Scoland  Equipment  Co. 

MORAVIA 
Wheat  Brothers 

MT.  MORRIS 
Bush  Soles  &  Service 

MYERS 
Bradley  Bros. 

NEWARK 
Arcodia  Oil  Co. 

Foirville  Garoge 
Martins  Farm  Shop 

NEW  HAMPTON 
Joseph  Pahucki 

NEW  WOODSTOCK 
New  Woodstock  Milling 

N.  TONAWANDA 
Thiele  Coal  &  Feed 

ONEIDA 

Oneida  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

ONTARIO 
Harry  Smith 

OVID 

Van  Scoy  Tractor  Soles 


Dow 


PALATINE  BRIDGE 
1.  J.  Marion 
PALMYRA 

Polmyra  Farm  Shop 
Potters  Feed  Store 
PENN  YAN 
Geo.  W.  Hoxton  Co. 
PERRY 

G.  W.  Blodgett  Cc.,  Inc. 
Cole  Form  Supply 

W.  Glen  Sedom 
PHELPS 

Von  Hemels  Feed  Store 

PLATTSBURG 

Dock  &  Cool  Co. 

POPLAR  RIDGE 
Kings  Feed  Mill 
PRATTSBURG 
Graves  &  Clelond,  Inc. 
RANSOMVIllE 
Walter  Peterson 
Ransomville  Implement  & 
Supply 
RED  CREEK 

Red  Creek  Farm  Supply, 
Incorporoled 
RED  HOOK 

Red  Hook  Formers  Co-op 
RICHFIELD  SPGS 
Days  Farm  Supplies 
ROCHESTER  11 
Wm.  H.  Archer  Corp. 

H.  D.  Randolph  &  Son 
ROSSBURG 

W.  K.  Folger  &  Son 
SANBORN 
Sanborn  Milling  Co. 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS 
Dakes  Feed  Store 
SAVANNAH 
Dickens  Bros.,  Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 
Norman  W.  Allen 
SCHOHARIE 
J.  Leslie  Rickard 
SCHUYLERVILLE 
Schuyler  Feed  Service 
SHARON  SPRINGS 
Lipe  Feed  Co. 

SHERMAN 

Shermon  Steom  Mills 

*TR*CIMARK  OF 
THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

(conlinued  on  next  page) 


Dowpon  dealers  (continued) 


new  YOftK  (continued) 

SKANEATELES 
Bobbett  Implement  & 
Tractor  Co. 

SODUS 

Richard  Combes 
Van  V/eaver  &  Hoste 
SO.  ALABAMA 
Bernard  Howard 
STAFFORD 

V/.  M.  Coward  &.  Son 

STANLEY 

Pease  Implement 

STERLING 

Matson  Lumber  Co. 

STONE  RIDGE 
George  Von  Borgen 
SYRACUSE 

Reliable  Farm  Supply 
TRUMANS8URG 

A.  1.  Culver  &.  Son 
W.  8.  Hebbard  Co.,  Inc. 
Spencer  Co-op  Society 
Wm.  Van  Fleet 
UNIONVILLE 

John  R.  Manning  Feed  Co. 
VALATIE 

Heins  Equipment  Co. 

VALLEY  FALLS 
Wiley  Brothers 
VERNON  CENTER 
A.  H,  Diehl 
VICTOR 

N.  Ralph  Baker 
WAOHAMS 

Lewis  Form  Supply  Co. 
WALKER 

Walker  Produce  Co. 
WALWORTH 
George  Duel! 

Glenn  H.  Baker 
WA55AIC 
Maxon  Mills 
WATERPORT 
Stanley  Barry  and  Son 
WATERTOWN 
Northern  Implement 
Incorporated 
WEEDSPORT 
Brutus  Roller  Mills 
WILLIAMSON 
J.  T,  Wood 
WILSON 

Rohrings  Garage 

R.  E.  Stacy 
WOLCOTT 
William  Harper 
WYOMING 
Wilson  Farm  Supply 

OHIO 

OKEANA 
Muellers,  Inc. 

PENNSYLYANiA 

ABBOTTSTOWN 

Abbottsfown  Grain  &  Feed 

ANNVILLE 

H.  £.  Millard  Mills 

AVONDALE 

Passmore  Supply  Co. 

BAREVILLE 

Dick  i  Chet 

Martins  Hardware 

BEDFORD 

Koontz  Equipment  & 

Supply  Co. 

BEECH  CREEK 
Spotts  Farm  Supplies 
BERNVILLE 

L.  W.  Kissting  Son 
BERRYSBURG 

M.  G.  Hennipger 
B1R0S3ORO 

F.  M.  Browns  Sons 
BIAIRSVILLE 

Biairsville  Farm  Service 
BUNOON 

Maidencreek  Feed  & 
Supply 

BOILING  SPRINGS 
Murphy  &  Clouse 
BOYERTOWN 
Henry  P.  Zimmers 
BREEZEWOOD 
Rohms  Feed  Mill 
CENTRE  HALL 
Centre  Hall  Mills 
CENTERPORT 
Shoilenberger  Farm 
Supplies 

CENTER  VALLEY 
Walter  K.  Long 
CHAMBERS6URG 
Cumberland  Co-op  Assoc. 
CHESTER  SPRINGS 
Phoenix  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 
COBURN 

Penns  Creek  Floor  &  Feed 

COCHRANVILLE 

Richard  Miller 

Passmore  Supply  Co. 

CONCORD 

Bruce  Gamble 

CRES50NA 

S.  E.  Mangles  Sons 


CRESSON 

Cresson  Feed  Mill  • 

CURWENSVILLE 

Sondri  Supply  Company 

DENVER 

Paul  H.  Gehman  Feed  Mill 
DILLSBURG 

Wayne  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
EAST  FREEDOM 
Wineland  Milling  Co. 
EBENSBURG 
Pryce  Farm  Service 
ELIZABETHTOWN 
Elizabethtown  Farmers 
Supply 

Kaylor  Brothers 
ELIZABETHVILLE 
Swab  Wagon  Company 
EPHRATA 

Farmersville  Equipment  Co. 
Martins  Feed  Mill 
C.  P.  Wenger  &.  Sons 
EVERETT 

Hinish  Feed  Store 
Sollenbergers  Farm 
Equipment 
FLEETWOOD 

F.  M.  Browns  Sons 
GLEN  ROCK 
Neuhaoses,  Inc. 

GLENVILLE 

Codorus  Manheim  Farmers 
GREEN  CASTLE 
Paul  W.  Zeger 
HAMBURG 
Shoilenberger  Farm 
Supplies 
HEGINS 
Hontsingers  Mill 
HERSEY 
Irwin  K.  Curry 
HOLL1DAYS8URG 
Hines  Feed  Store 
HOLLSOPPLE 
Hollsopple  Feed  Mill 
HUNTINGDON 
Laneys  Feed  Mill 
Lester  MacDonald 
INTERCOURSE 
Charles  B.  Hqober 
JERSEY  SHORE 
Clarence  Hurr 
JOHNSTOWN 
Hershbergers  Corp. 

E.  L.  Hoffman 

E.  H.  Gerhart  Co. 

KEMPTON 

E.  M.  Albright 

KENNEH  SQUARE 

Tunis  Brothers  Co. 

KIMBERTON 

Maogers  Hardware 

Clarence  Wilson  &  Son 

KIRKWOOD 

L.  H.  Jackson 

KUTZTOWN 

Hauck  Feed  &.  Supply 

LANCASTER 

L.  H.  Borbaker 

LEBANON 

Keller  Bros.  Tractor  Co. 

William  Umberger  &  Co. 

Henry  L.  Zug 

Kreider  Farm  Supply 

LEMASTER 

Lehmaster  Elevator 

LEMOYNE 

C.  S.  Willis  Sons 

LEOLA 

Joseph  Good  &  Son 
LEWISTOWN 
S.  H.  Goss  Inc. 

LIGONIER 
Ligonier  Sales  Co. 

LITITZ 

Ebys  Mills  Inc. 

McCLURE 
Will  B.  Wagner 
MANHEIM 
Cassels  Mill  Inc. 

N.  G.  Hershey 
MAPLETON  DEPOT 
H.  O.  Andrews  &.  Sons 
MARTINS6URG 
W.  M.  Burchfield 
Albert  Forsheys  Mill 
Overs  Feed  Store 

G.  B.  Wineland  &  Son 
MERCERSBURG 

Fry  Coal  &  Stone 

B.  C.  Snyder  &  Son 
MIDDLECREEK 

C.  R.  Klingler 
MIFFLINBURG 
Mifflinburg  Farmers 

Exchange 
Snooks  Mil! 

MILLERSVILLE 
Millersvilie  Supply  Co. 
MILTON 

Keiser  Feed  &  Grain 


MORGANTOWN 
Morgantown  Feed  &  Grain 
MOUNTVILLE 
Kauffman  Bros.  Farm 
Machinery 
MT.  AIRY 
Snaders  Mill 
NEW  BERLINVILLE 
Erb  &  Henry 
NEW  FREEDOM 
R.  C.  Shochart  Inc. 

NEW  PARIS 

Harry  Findly 

Henry  Schoenthal 

NEWPORT 

H.  R.  Wentzel  Sons 

NORTHAMPTON 

R.  A,  Smith  Milling 
Company 

NORTHBROOK 
Caleb  P.  Fulton  Company, 
Incorporated 
OLEY  ' 

Pikeville  Implement  Shop 
ORBISONIA 
J.  B.  Ewing 
PALMYRA 

John  K.  Curry  Sons 
Palmyra  Feed  &  Fuel 
PENNA  FURNACE 
Altoona  Gas  &  Oil  Co. 

PINE  GROVE 

Russell  Feity 

PORT  ROYAL 

Kohler  Farm  Supply 

POnSTOWN 

Wayne  Feed  &  Supply 

QUARRYVILLE 

Conestoga  Farm  Service 

Mussers  Mill ' 

Ross  H.  Rohrer  &.  Sons 
QUEEN 

Wright  Milling  Co. 

RED  LION 

Cape  Horn  Grain  &  Feed 
Hakes  Farm  Service 
Wineka  Feed  Service 
REEDSVILLE 
Brindels  Hardware 
RICHFIELD 
Richfield  Feed  Mill 
RICHLAND 

Lebanon  Valley  Implement 
John  Zug 
RICHLANDTOWN 
Richland  Feed  Company 
RICHMOND  FURNAN 
Richmond  Elevator 
ROCKWOOO 
Friedlines  Feed  Store 
SALUNGA 

S.  H.  Hiestand  &  Company 
SCHAEFFERSTOWN 
Huber  Brothers 

SHADE  GAP 

Hess  Mill 

SHAMOKiN 

Clarks  Feed  Mills 

SHILUNGTON 

Stambaugh  &  Sons 

SHIPPENSBURT 

Cumberland  Valley  Co-op 

SHOEMAKERSVILLE 

W.  Y.  Dreibeibis  Estate 

SINKING  SPRING 

F.  M.  Browns  Sons 

SMOKE  RUN 

Lewis  Farm  Supply 

SOUOERTON 

Moyer  &  Son 

STEVENS 

Snaders  Mill 

STOUCHBURG 

J.  N.  Fahnstock 

STRAUSSTOWN 

George  M.  Anthony  &  Sons 

THOMPSONTOWN 

Roy  Burns 

TUNKHANNOCK 

Bartron  Farm  Supply 

TYRONE 

Burnham  Feed  Company 
Tyrone  Milling  Company 
VV.  C.  Morrow  &  Son 
WATERFALL 
D,  P.  Knepper 
WEST  CHESTER 
Wayne  Feed  &  Supply 
WEST  LEESPORT 
Pleasant  Valley  Roller  Mill 
WILLIAMSBURG 
Keystone  Milling  Co. 

Lester  Longnecker 
WIND6ER 

Hershbergers  Corp. 

YORK 

Spangler  &  Spenkle  Inc. 

VIRGINIA 

SMITH  FIELD 
Smithfield  Farmers  Inc. 
STONY  CREEK 
Mayes  &  Rose 
WAVERLY 
M.  W.  Chesson  Co. 


YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


time  sweet  corn  first  shows  above 
ground  until  it  is  three  inches  tall, 
one  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  is 
applied  in  20  to  40  gallons  of  water 
per  acre.  Or  a  grower  may  put  on  a 
spray  of  three  to  four  and  a  half 
pounds  per  acre  some  five  days  after 
the  corn  is  planted  but  before  it 
comes  up.  It  controls  broadleaved 
weeds  and  annual  grasses  for  several 
weeks  after  application.  Use  the 
lower  rate  u'hen  temperatures  are 
high. 

Weed  Control  in  Hay  and  Pasture 

Research  workers  are  trying  to  find 
a  material  to  control  broadleaved 
weeds  without  harming  legume  crops 
like  alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil.  But 
the  2,4-D  and  MC  butyrics  being  test¬ 
ed  cannot  yet  be  recommended,  so 
chemicals  are  not  yet  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  for  weed  control  in  forage 
fields.  Clipping  of  seedling  stands  is 
a  satisfactory  method,  however.  The 
kind  of  liming,  fertilizing  and  seeding 
which  produces  a  thick  stand  of  de¬ 
sirable  grasses  and  legumes  will  dis¬ 
courage  growth  of  weeds,  too.  Where 
yellow  rocket,  white  cockle  and  mus¬ 
tard  persist,  ensiling, the  first  crop  is 
about  the  most  sensible  means  of 


weed  control. 

In  the  forage  fields  which  contain 
no  legumes  except  white  clover, 
either  ladino  or  wild,  2,4-D  may  be  ef¬ 
fectively  used  without  serious  injury. 
Broadleaved  weeds  like  lambsquarter, 
pig  weed,  ragweed  and  smartweed 
are  controlled  with  a  quarter  to  half 
pound  of  it  per  acre  in  10  to  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  A  heavier  rate  of  the 
2,4-D  low  volatile  ester  or  amine  at 
about  one  pound  per  acre  will  dis¬ 
courage  wild  garlic,  thistle  and  horse- 
nettle. 

Spot  treatment  of  thistle,  horsenet- 
tle  and  milkweed  with  amino  triazole 
at  a  rate  of  two  pounds  of  the  active 
material  per  100  gallons  of  water  per 
acre  is  effective.  It  is  not  used  gen¬ 
erally,  however,  because  the  chemical 
also  kills  grasses  and  some  legumes. 
A  knapsack  sprayer  should  be  used 
for  the  spot  treatment  applications; 
use  two  and  a  half  ounces  or  eight 
tablespoons  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Despite  the  fact  that  several  chemi¬ 
cals  will  control  weeds  in  pastures, 
proper  management  is  still  most  im¬ 
portant.  Re-establishment  of  run¬ 
down  fields,  proper  rotation,  and  clip¬ 
ping  of  weeds  after  grazing  are  very 
valuable. 

I 


Max  Shaul, 
Grower 
of  Corn 


The  first  time  that  many,  if  not 
most,  farmers  in  the  Northeast  heard 
of  Max  Shaul  was  last  Winter  when 
he  was  named  winner  of  the  1957 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  corn  contest 
with  a  yield  of  205  bushels  of  dry 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  With  Cornell’s 
co-sponsorship,  Cayuga  had  made  its 
contest  statewide,  so  Mr.  Shaul  was 
also  corn  champion  of  New  York. 
His  record  yield  was  actually  higher 
than  that  of  DeKalb’s  national  cham¬ 
pion,  but,  being  a  DeKalb  distribLi- 
tor,  he  was  not  eligible  for  what  he 
had  really  attained  —  a  corn-growing 
championship  of  America. 

Born  in  Fultonham  38  years  ago. 
Max  Vroman  Shaul  got  into  vegetable 
growing  early.  By  the  time  he  was 
10,  he  was'  selling  melons,  cabbage, 
squash  and  cauliflower  from  a  road¬ 
side  stand.  He  took  the  vo-ag  course 
at  Middleburgh  High  School  and  then 
went  to  Cornell.  Graduating  in  1942, 
and  with  “a  little  money”  accumu¬ 
late!’  during  his  non-study  hours  at 
college,  he  married  Eunice  Goodman. 
With  a  loan  from  a  local  man  “who 
had  faith  in  us”,  the  couple  bought 
two  Schoharie  Valley  bottomland 
farms  on  Bouck’s  Island  in  Fulton¬ 
ham.  Only  hay  had  been  cut  off  the 
175  acres  for  many  years,  so  there 
was  “nothing  to  do  but  plant  it  all 
to  corn.”  At  the  end  of  four  years, 
Shaul  was  completely  out  of  debt. 

“Get  Big  or  Stay  Small” 

He  then  bought  25  acres  of  adja¬ 
cent  valley  land  and  later,  -when  his 
father  died,  purchased  40  more  from 
his  mother  and  brother.  Soon  he  was 
at  a  point  of  “either  expanding  or 
settling  down.”  But  he  had  “a  pretty 
good  idea  what  could  be  produced 
on  this  valley  land”,  and  he  expand¬ 
ed,  buying  more  land  at  $400  per 
acre.  Today,  with  450  acres  in  corn 
and  100  in  vegetables,  Shaul  says, 
“We  have  increased  to  where  we 
are  really  efficient;  we  are  very 
content  with  what  we  have.”  His 


Here  is  the  whole  Shaul  Family  in 
front  of  their  fine  historic  home  on 
Bouck’s  Island,  Fultonham,  N.  Y. 


inventory  of  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  equipment  for  the  550 
acres  is  the  same  as  it  was  for  200; 
one  truck,  four  tractors,  two  three- 
bottom  plows;  two  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows,  one  disc  harrow,  one  rotary 
hoe,  one  four-row  planter;  one  four- 
row  cultivator  with  side  dresser,  one 
low-gallonage  10-row  weed  sprayer, 
one  two-row  transplanter,  one  two- 
row  corn  picker,  two  elevators,  three 
200-bushel  corn  wagons,  and  one  corn 
sheller.  To  add  to  his  present  550 
acres  would  require  more  machinery 
and  more  labor. 

Shaul,  three  men  and  the  three 
Shaul  boys — John  14,  Richard  11  and 
Charles  10 — do  the  work  on  the  farm. 
They  plow  early  in  April,  plant  70 
acres  of  cannery  peas  by  mid-month 
and  are  ready  for  the  450  acres  of 
corn  before  May.  Later  come  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  roadside  stand  plus 
the  10  acres  of  cannery  beets,  “as 
much  work  as  100  acres  of  corn.” 

Culture  of  Good  Corn 

The  ryegrass  is  usually  eight 
inches  tall  when  the  land  is  plowed 
for  corn  in  late  April.  Then  comes 
harrowing  with  a  spring-tooth  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  plank.  Shaul  likes  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  soil  mulch  by  harrowing 
right  away:  (1)  clods  break  up  easy, 
the  soil  “works  up  nicely”;  and  (2) 
the  soil  does  not  dry  out  so  rapidly. 
Then  the  corn  is  planted  at  the 
moisture  level — one  man  does  it  all 
with  a  four-row  planter  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  “Don’t  plant  in  dry  dirt”, 
Shaul  warns,  nevertheless  recalling 
with  chagrin  that  he  “almost  got  in 
trouble  last  year”  by  planting  three 
inches  deep.  He  has  never  lost  any 
corn  from  frost  at  his  600-feet-above- 
sea-level  site.  Late  varieties  are 
planted  first;  the  champion  yield  was 
made  from  DeKalb  58.  The  seed  is 
treated  with  lindane  against  ci'ovvs, 
wireworms  and  maggots,  with  Seme- 
san  against  fungus.  The  medium  flat 
(Continued  on  following  page) 
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Daily  cleaning  chores  go  faster 
and  the  results  are  better  when 
Myers  full  faucet  force  is  always 
handy  in  the  barn. 


“HN"  EjeCtO.':PJtl0ip 
^  to  2  horsepo^yer 


Dairy  herds  produce  more  milk 
and  beef  cattle  gain  faster  with¬ 
out  extra  feed  when  drinking 
waterisalwayshandy.  See  your 
Myers  dealer  soon  about  full 
faucet  force. 


MAY  IS  NATIONAL  WATER  SYSTEMS  MONTH 


Myers 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3805  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


4  NOW!  BUY  THIS  LOADER  DIRECT 

ALLIS-CHALMERS.  FARMALL,  DEERE,  OLIVER 
owners — save  40%.  Buy  your  loader  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Customer’s  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today 
for  literature  and  prices.  Prices  start  as  low  at  $170. 

VAUGHN  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  A,  Box  349  Phone  326J  S*-  Peter,  Minn. 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;'^\^7?5 
-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
'■'e  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .34  hp  for  un 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlet:  %"  outlet.  Coup, 
ling  included  tree.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  11/4"  inlet; 

•  'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order,  u 
today.  Money  Back  Guarar 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Je 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  ro.valty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Alien.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO  ?  I 


You’ll  save  with  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


►  icity 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SiTo  COT"' 
Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  folder  without  obligation 

I  Name. _ 

I 

I  Address  _ 
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seed  is  spaced  six  inches  apart  in 
36-inch  rows  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  bushel  to  4.5  acres;  this  produces 
25,000  plants  per  acre.  “The  corn  has 
got  to  be  in  there  thick”,  says 
Shaul.  The  800  pounds  of  6-12-12  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  at  planting  are  put 
down  by  a  separate  applicator  that 
places  it  two  inches  below  and  to 
the  side  of  the  seed.  “Ideal  place¬ 
ment”  Shaul  terms  this;  there  has 
never  been  any  detrimental  effect. 
“I  am  sure  that  the  split-boot  appli¬ 
cation  at  this  rate  would  burn”, 
Shaul  observes,  so  the  new  device 
eliminates  an  extra  side-dressing. 
The  fertilizer  contains  minor  ele¬ 
ments — a  complete  plant  food — and, 
although  more  expensive,  it  is 
“superior.”  Shaul  has  not  yet  irri¬ 
gated  corn.  Nor  does  he  lime  it,  but 


The  soil  on  Max  Shanl’s  farm  is  deep 
and  rich  in  a  valley  surrrounded  hy 
the  Catskill  Mountains. 


rather  the  peas  in  the  rotated  land. 
Lime  on  corn  can  tie  up  essential 
elements. 

Getting  Rid  of  the  Weeds 

If  grass  is  a  problem  in  any  of 
the  corn  fields,  he  goes  over  them 
with  a  rotary  hoe  at  the  end  of  the 
week  he  plants.  For  the  first  culti¬ 
vation  that  leaves  only  1.5  inches  of 
undisturbed  soil  near  the  plans,  it 
takes  half  a  day  to  adjust  the  culti¬ 
vators.  All  the  corn  is  sprayed  with 
2,4-D  at  six  inches  to  control  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds.  The  second  cultivation 
is  the  one  that  “really  gets  rid  of 
the  grass”;  it  is  “very  important.” 
Shaul  lets  the  inboard  semi-duckfoot 
shovels  follow  one  another  so  that, 
flapper-like,  the  first  either  cuts  off 
or  throws  down  the  grass  and  the 
one  that  follows  cuts  it  off  or  throws 
it  down  and  covers  it  all  up.  The 
corn  is  not  covered.  The  third  culti' 
vation  is  a  shallow  one  made  prim¬ 
arily  to  take  advantage  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  corn  to  side-dress 
with  200  pounds  of  ammonium  ni¬ 


trate  and  seed  12  pounds  of  ryegrass 
per  acre.  The  nitrate  goes  on  both 
sides  of  the  corn  row;  the  ryegrass 
is  sown  from  two  electric  seeders. 
In  the  past  eight  years,  the  cover 
crops  of  I'yegrass  “have  done  a  lot 
for  the  land”,  declai’es  Shaul.  It  was 
beginning  to  get  lumpy,  and  its 
structure  was  breaking  down.  The 
seed  has  to  be  sown  on  fresh  dirt, 
he  recognizes;  it  will  not  germinate 
a  week  after  cultivation. 

Shelling  and  Selling 

They  begin  picking  early  varieties 
the  first  of  October  with  the  picker- 
husker  and  the  three  self-unloading 
wagons.  The  corn  is  elevated  into 
four  cribs  made  over  from  old  barns 
— capacity  65,000  bushels.  Last  year 
Shaul  had  to  have  some  additional 
storage  for  his  80,000  bushels  of  ears. 
Shelling  out  is  completed  by  April, 
when  some  1,200  tons  of  shelled  corn 
have  been  delivered  to  an  Oneonta 
feed  mill  at  a  price  equal  to  that  of 
bringing  it  in  from  the  West  by  rail 
—around  $1.40  per  bushel  this  past 
Winter. 

Max  Shaul’s  story  is  one  of  suc- 


[ 


Shaul’s  corn  operations  get  into  high 
marketing  gear  soon  after  harvest. 
They  stay  that  way  most  of  Winter. 


cess  with  corn.  He  still  operates  the 
roadside  stand  that  gave  him  a  start, 
and  his  mother  and  brother  both  help 
out  in  the  farming,  also  his  children 
who  now  number  eight.  The  old 
Governor  Bouck  house  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Shaul  remodeled  for  their  fami¬ 
ly  is  an  establishment  of  utility,  com¬ 
fort  and  grace. 

Acreage  of  corn  for  grain  in 
Schoharie  County  has  gone  up  steadi¬ 
ly  in  the  past  10  years,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Max  V.  Shaul  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  may  keep  it  going  higher.  As  he 
has  worked  well  for  himself,  his 
family,  his  schools  and  his  communi¬ 
ty,  so  has  he  given  new  farm  hope 
to  his  county  and  State.  J.  n.  b. 


A  Business  for  Smoked  Meats 


Those  recent  articles  describing 
home-cured  meat  are  certainly  realis¬ 
tic.  You  could  almost  taste  that  ham 
and  bacon.  But  just  try  to  buy  some. 
Many  firms  advertise  home-cured 
meats  but  not  one  actually  has  them, 
not  even  an  ounce.  These  companies 
are  not  dishonest:  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Tho 
meats  must  be  produced  by  old-time 
recipes.  Why  don’t  they  do  it? 

No  one  can  take  a  hog  carcass,  a 
barrel,  some  corn  cobs  and  supply 
all  America  with  these  delicious 
treats.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
enterprising  farmer  snould  not  pro¬ 
duce  more  good  smoked  meats  than 
he  and  his  family  can  use  and  then 
sell  the  surplus.  Presto!  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  established.  If  one  thinks  it 
would  not  sell,  just  let  him  try  it! 
About  the  second  year,  a  lot  more 
farmers  in  the  area  would  be  out 
doing  it. 

There’s  a  law  against  it?  Then,  get 
it  repealed.  Are  we  not  the  people 
for  whom  the  laws  are  made?  We 
made  those  on  the  books  already,  and 
we  can  have  them  changed. 

I  know  all  the  arguments  against 
this  idea,  but  the  meat  will  speak  so 
loudly  for  itself  that  no  objection  will 


be  heard.  We  had  a  project  with 
home-made  cheese  some  years  ago  in 
which  we  never  intended  to  sell  any. 
We  soon  had  hard  work  to  keep  any 
for  ourselves!  That’s  the  way  it  can 
go  for  fine  home-cured  meats  from 
the  farm,  too.  e;.  m.  a. 

Pennsylvania 


FARMER’S  SHARE 
OF  THE  FOOD  DOLLAR 


THE  FARMER  THE  MARKETING 
GETS  SYSTEM  GETS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Whats  New  in  Farm  Products 


1.  A  tiew  Insect-Proof  paint,  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  ADELPHI  Paint  &  Color 
Works,  destroys  virtually  every 
household  insect  on  contact  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  build-up  of  insect  colonies. 
Although  non-toxic  to  humans  (and 
pets),  releasing  no  tumes  or  odors, 
this  paint  destroys  insects  by  para¬ 
lyzing  their  nervous  system.  It  is 
effective  24  hours  a  day  for  the  life 
of  the  painted  surface.  Inquiries  on 
Adelphi  Insect-Proof  Paint  should  be 
addressed  to  Bernard  N.  Cullen, 
Sales  &c  Marketing  Manager,  ADEL¬ 
PHI  PAINT  &  COLOR  WORKS, 
OZONE  PARK  17,  N.  Y. 


2.  CARBOLA  CHEMICAL’S  new 


power  sprayer  is  now  being  offered 
for  farmer  rental  through  many  local 
dealers.  Most  Carbola  dealers  will 
make  this  sprayer  available  at  a  daily 
rental  fee  of  $3.50  per  day.  The  12- 
gallon  sprayer,  with  a  horsepower 
motor,  and  self-agitating,  will  dis¬ 
charge  up  to  one  gallon  of  Carbola 
disinfecting  white  paint  per  minute. 
For  dairy  barns  and  poultry,  as  dis¬ 
infectant  and  insecticide.  CARBOLA 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NATURAL 
BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


3.  Girtou  has  just  introduced  a  new 
time  and  labor  saver  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  —  the  GIRTON  PUMPING  STA¬ 
TION,  an  inexpensive  mobile  unit 
that  eliminates  the  need  to  carry 
pails  of  milk  to  the  bulk  tank.  There 
are  two  pumping  station  models  and 
three  possible  methods  of  operation. 
One  is  installed  with  transparent 
tubing  that  runs  full  length  of  barn 
to  bulk  tank.  With  second  model, 
either  install  permanent  glass  or 
stainless  steel  line  through  barn. 


with  milk  inlet  placed  in  line  about 
every  30  feet;  or  install  rigid  plastic 
return  line  from  milkhouse  to  end 
of  milk  line.  GIRTON  MANUFACT¬ 
URING  CO.,  MILLVILLE,  PENNA. 


4.  Production  of  a  600-gallon 
SANI-KOOL  bulk  milk  cooler  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  .James  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  new  tank,  with  all  18-8  inner  and 
outer  tanks,  is  only  34  inches  high, 
76  inches  wide,  106  inches  long. 
Spiral  jet  cooling  system  in  the  tank 
mixes  liquid  and  gas  freon,  washing 
it  against  the  bottom  of  the  inner 
tank  for  faster  cooling.  Milk  is  usu¬ 
ally  cooled  to  38  degrees  before 
the  farmer  has  cleaned  up  the  milk 
room.  .JAMES  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  FT.  ATKINSON,  WIS. 


5.  A  high-capacity  forage  box  and 
bunk  feeder  has  just  been  introduced 
by  NEW’  IDEA  for  this  year’s  har¬ 
vest.  The  versatile  box  unloads  from 
the  side  into  blowers,  bunks  and 
elevators  or  from  the  rear  into  pit 
and  bank  silos,  blowers  and  elevators. 
Can  be  mounted  on  heavy  duty  wagon 
running  gear  or  truck  bed.  Feed 
supplements  and  preservatives  added 
to  top  of  load  are  mixed  thoroughly 
during  unloading  by  two  large  six- 
bar  cylinders.  Maximum  conveyor 
speed  is  seven  feet  per  minute.  NEW 
IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
COLDWATER,  OHIO. 


6.  VERTAGREEN  Plant  Food  for 
commercial  crops,  manufactured  by 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  is  proving 
to  be  a  great  aid  to  growers  in  the 
Northeast  in  producing  more  profit¬ 
able  crops,  Vertagreen  is  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  blended,  complete  plant  food, 
(ontaining  all  the  vital  elements 
needed  for  increased  crop  quality  and 
yield.  Some  of  the  most  outstanding 
growers  in  this  area  use  Vertagreen. 
For  instance,  it  was  used  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  that  won  the  1957 
New  York  Corn  Championship  for 
Max  Shaul  of  Schoharie.  ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER  WORKS,  C.YRTERET, 
N.  J. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6 


name . 

address  .. 

May  17,  1958 


Model  5207-ETR2 
7  gallons  per  minute 
400  pounds  pressure 


Plenty  of  pressure  for  effective  ap¬ 
plication  of  pesticides  to  trees  with 
Myers  high  pressure  gun. 


Fitted  with  Myers  2U  Du-All  boom, 
the  GP  is  ideal  for  low-pressure 
spraying  of  weed  killers  on  pastures 
and  field  crops. 


The  GP  is  a  handy  emergency  fire¬ 
fighting  unit.  Produces  effective  fog 
for  smothering  flames  or  shoots  a 
long-distance  stream. 


In  coops,  barns  and  other  buildings, 
the  GP  comes  in  handy  for  fly  and  j 
other  pest  control.  Can  also  be  used  j 
to  apply  whitewash. 


The  GP  delivers  plenty  of  pressure 
for  removing  mud  and  grime  from 
equipment  for  easier,  faster  and 
better  year-around  maintenance. 


parasites.  The  Myers  GP  delivers 
the  pressure  necessary  for  effective 
pesticide  penetration. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  MYERS  SPRAYER  DEALER., 

My  e  rs‘ 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3805  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


RUPTURE-EASER 


tM..  Il«g.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (.V  Piper  Urace  Trusa) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  tor 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-58.  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  Te^  o®s  oI'^ext'^keII 

ONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN,  AUTO,  TRUCK,  BARN, 
Etc.  DJ-Electric;  No  Carbon  Tet;  Pushbotton.  $2.98  ea. 
MARTIN  CO,.  BOX  3233,  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half !  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
—dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable. 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES:  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS— SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today  I 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  5262,  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kubal  New- 
VoEKER  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Some  Crumbs  from  Albany 

OVERNOR  Harriman  continued  his  disre¬ 
gard  of  dairymen’s  best  interests  when  he 
vetoed  the  bill  that  would  have  permitted  the 
establishment  of  milk  vending  machines  with¬ 
out  a  dealer’s  license. 

The  Governor  said  that  the  bill  was  not 
necessary  because,  by  administrative  action  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  vending  ma¬ 
chines  “have  been  treated  just  as  stores” — 
that  is,  no  license  required.  Whatever  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  has  been  in  this  regard,  its 
effect  has  been  much  like  hiding  one’s  light 
under  a  bushel.  What  real  evidence  is  there 
that  New  York  State  is  actively  encouraging 
the  installation  of  milk  vending  machines? 

As  if  to  atone  for  his  previous  mistakes,  Mr. 
Harriman  approved  the  McEwen-Main  bill, 
permitting  a  dairy  farmer  to  sell  without  a 
dealer’s  license  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
pasteurized  milk  on  the  farm  where  produced 
to  those  coming  there  for  it.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  this  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  milk 
dealers  because  they  fear  wholesome  compe¬ 
tition  from  enterprising  farmers.  As  was  not 
to  be  expected,  the  bill  was  also  fought  by 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Carey. 

This  on-the-farm  bill  will  not  be  of  assistance 
to  the  great  majority  of  producers.  However, 
a  farmer  who  is  near  a  local  market,  preferably 
outside  the  newly  enlarged  Federal  Order 
market,  may  find  it  much  to  his  advantage  to 
build  up  a  thriving  retail  trade.  This  would  also 
have  the  good  effect  of  keeping  the  prices  of 
competing  dealers  more  in  line  with  actual 
costs. 


Congratulations,  Pennsylvania! 

FTER  24  years  of  hard  work,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  at  last  licked 
brucellosis.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  certified  the  entire  State  as  free 
from  this  costly  disease.  While  the  certification 
should  certainly  not  cause  Pennsylvania  dairy¬ 
men  and  beef  cattle  raisers  to  relax  vigilance 
in  keeping  the  malady  under  continued  con¬ 
trol — nor  in  getting  rid  of  any  small  vestiges 
that  may  remain,  it  should  nevertheless  justify 
the  pride  that  comes  from  a  worthwhile  job 
well  done.  During  the  past  quarter  century, 
nearly  10  million  blood  tests  were  taken;  $16 


latter? ) 

Pennsylvania  is  a  major  dairy  State,  and 
its  farmers — its  animal  health  authorities,  too 
— are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  triumph 
over  brucellosis.  The  victory  strengthens  their 
own  farm  prospects,  and  it  does  not  only  their 
own  State’s  but  the  entire  Northeast’s  dairy 
industry  much  good.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  have 
done  a  grand  job  in  banning  brucellosis,  too. 
New  Jersey  has  almost  succeeded.  When  are 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  to  join 
the  ranks  of  Bangs-free  States? 
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IPs  Grass  Silage  Time 

That  good  green  growth  out  in  the  forage 
fields  will  soon  be  cut  and  on  its  way 
into  the  silos.  There  it  will  remain  with  most 
of  its  springtime  succulence  ready  for  live¬ 
stock  feeding  at  any  time  of  the  year.  What 
ensiling  the  grass  essentially  does  is  to  make 
pasture  more  or  less  permanent. 

Grass  does  not  preserve  as  well  as  corn; 
it  is  not  so  rich  in  fermentable  carbohydrates. 
But,  as  Professor  Archibald  points  out  in  his 
feature  article  on  pages  two  and  23  of  this 
issue,  successful  ensiling  can  almost  be  as¬ 
sured  through  wilting  to  70  per  cent  moisture 
cr  by  use  of  preservatives.  For  the  latter,  his 
experience  has  been  that  150  pounds  of 
hominy  or  ground  ear  corn  have  been  best  as 
a  conditioner-preservative.  Almost  half  of  the 
grass  silage  put  in  with  a  preservative,  how¬ 
ever — only  about  a  third  of  the  national  crop 
is  —  is  treated  with  sodium  metabisulphite. 
At  eight  pounds  per  ton,  it  serves  well  to  keep 
the  forage  green,  sweet  and  flavorfui.  Other 
preservatives  worth  considering  are  citrus  meal 
or  oat  feed  at  150  pounds  per  ton,  molasses 
at  80  or  so  pounds,  and  Kylage,  a  calcium 
formate  —  sodium  nitrate  mixture,  at  five 
pounds  per  ton.  Commercial  mixtures  of  con¬ 
ditioners  and  preservatives  should  serve  the 
ensiling  process  well,  too.  The  sulfur  dioxide 
gas  treatment  fairly  popular  three  years  ago  is 
not  now  generally  used. 

Grass  ensiling  may  come  during  the  spring 
rush  on  northeast  farms,  but  it  should  certainly 
not  be  slighted.  What  goes  into  the  silo  this 
Spring  ought  to  come  out  nearly  equally  as 
good  next  Fall  and  Winter. 


Abolish  Milk  Dating 

AGRICULTURE  Commissioner  Carey  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  right  direction  when  he  urges 
New  York  City  to  discontinue  dating  of  milk 
containers  and  bottles. 

A  study  made  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Cornell 
dairy  industry  professor,  shows  that  milk 
dating  has  placed  exaggerated  emphasis  on 
minor,  insignificant  differences  in  the  time  be¬ 
tween  pasteurization  and  sale;  and  that  store 
managers  fail  to  order  sufficient  milk  supplies 
for  customers.  The  average  food  store  runs  out 
of  milk  one  day  out  of  every  four.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Nassau,  Suffolk  and  Westchester  coun¬ 
ties,  where  dating  is  not  permitted,  it  is  found 
that  dealers  almost  never  run  out  of  milk.  In 
the  interest  of  public  health.  Dr.  Dahlberg 
recommends  a  special  code  marking  on  con¬ 
tainers  so  that  inspectors  can  determine  the 
freshness  of  milk  supplies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  milk  dating  had  its 
day  and  performed  a  proper  function  when  it 
was  adopted  years  ago.  But  that  day  is  done. 
Today,  pasteurization,  modern  refrigeration 
and  better  transport  facilities  make  dating  un¬ 
necessary  and  uneconomic.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  regards  the  practice  as 
undesirable  and  there  is  no  dating  require¬ 
ment  anywhere  in  New  York  State  except  the 
city.  According  to  Commissioner  Carey,  sub¬ 
stitution  of  coding  for  dating  would  increase 
fluid  milk  consumption  in  New  York  City  by 
10  per  cent. 

The  City  Department  of  Health  should,  in 
the  interest  of  both  milk  consumers  and  milk 
producers,  take  prompt  action  to  eliminate  this 
antiquated  practice. 


Rats  Grow  Resistant 

NE  can  feel  rather  good  about  the  fact 
that  red  squill  got  rid  of  rats  so  much 
better  on  G.  F.  Stockwell’s  poultry  farm  than 
warfarin  did.  It  may  be  extremely  poisonous 
to  other  animals  and  to  human  beings,  but 
there  is  something  satisfying  about  learning 
from  the  item  on  page  16  that  an  old-time 
remedy  was  more  effective  than  a  modern 
chemical.  It  seems  to  make  life  more  simple. 

But  maybe  it  should  not.  Warfarin,  Pival, 
Fumarin  and  the  other  anti-coagulants  have 
worked  almost  wonders  in  getting  rid  of  farm 
rats.  According  to  one  biologist,  they  have 
taken  the  witchery  out  of  rat  control;  since 
1950,  they  have  generally  been  found  to  be 


million  were  expended  in  indemnities  alone. 
( Can  New  York  State  take  a  lesson  from  the 


both  safe  and  effective.  What  went  wrong  on 
the  Stockwell  place? 

According  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
rats  can  develop  resistance  to  modern  chemi¬ 
cals.  Like  Mithridates,  who  died  old,  they  may 
nibble  a  bit  of  the  bait  each  day  and  live  on 
and  on.  Moreover,  some  rats  will  not  have  a 
thing  to  do  with  corn  or  oats  or  anything  else 
that  is  tasty  if  it  is  at  all  contaminated  with 
poison.  What  any  rat  needs  to  do  to  die  is 
eat  a  lot  of  the  poisoned  bait  the  first  few 
days.  Here  is  what  the  Service  recommends  as 
an  attractive  and  lethal  bait:  three  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  rolled 
oats,  and  a  quarter  pound  each  of  sugar,  corn 
oil  and  the  anticoagulant  concentrate.  This 
should  be  placed  at  stations  to  which  all  rats 
on  the  farm  have  easy  access.  They  ought  to 
be  dead  in  10  days. 

We  suppose  that  the  Wildlife  Service  would 
not  take  anything  away  from  red  squill,  nor 
would  it  contend  Mr.  Stockwell’s  claims.  Maybe 
red  squill  is  worth  another  try.  Certainly  it 
was  the  only  effective  measure  to  get  rid  of 
Stockwell’s  terrible  rats. 


For  Better  Highway  Safety 

Each  year  The  Travelers  Insurance  Compa¬ 
nies  issue  “The  Road  Toll”,  a  booklet  that 
analyzes  highway  accidents  in  the  preceding 
year.  Here  are  the  highlight  statistics  for  1957: 

1.  A  6.6  per  cent  increase  in  traffic  in¬ 
juries  more  than  offset  the  slight  decrease 
in  highway  fatalities. 

2.  One  out  of  evei'y  67  Americans  was 
killed  or  injured  in  an  automobile  crash  last 
year,  with  total  casualities  2,563,700  —  the 
highest  total  in  history. 

3.  Driver  error  accounted  for  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  accidents  —  80  per  cent,  with  ex¬ 
cessive  speeding  being  the  greatest  single 
error.  A  total  of  13,200  died  and  837,000  were 
injured  in  speeding  accidents  alone. 

4.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  came  during  clear  weather,  79.6  per 
cent  on  dry  roads. 

5.  More  than  26  per  cent  of  the  drivers  in 
fatal  crashes  were  under  25  years  of  age. 

This  sorry  record  of  performance  calls  for 
everyone’s  active  participation  in  highway 
safety  programs.  There  should  be  more  inten¬ 
sive  education  in  the  grade  schools  and  a 
broadening  of  mandatory  driver  training  for 
those  of  high  school  age.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  contribution  that  the  adult  public 
can  make  is  to  exercise  habits  of  care  and  cau¬ 
tion,  thus  not  only  doing  themselves  a  favor  but 
also  letting  such  conduct  serve  as  a  model  for 
their  children. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  this  field 
of  highway  safety,  and  it  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  fullest  cooperation  of  every 
car  and  truck  driver.  That  is  the  least  that  can 
be  requested  on  behalf  of  last  year’s  two-and-a- 
half  million  casualties. 


Livestock  and  Crop  Outlook 

A  RECENT  trip  last  month  through  the 
Central  West  found  the  range  and  pasture 
conditions  the  best  they  have  been  in  a  full 
decade.  This  is  especially  true  throughout 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  In  those  areas  a  great 
deal  of  snow  brought  down  needed  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  melting  off  slowly  to  put  a  lot 
of  moisture  deep  down  into  the  parched  soil. 
This  means  that  many  cattle  which  normally 
would  have  been  sent  to  market  this  Spring 
will  be  held  for  grass  fattening.  Thus  there 
will  be  fewer  cattle  than  usual  reaching  the 
terminal  markets  until  Fall.  This  shortage  of 
shipments  has  already  resulted  in  high  prices 
of  both  finished  cattle,  as  well  as  stockers  and 
feeders. 

The  outlook  thus  far  for  wheat,  as  well  as 
corn  and  other  small  grains,  was  never  belter. 
With  the  large  supplies  already  on  hand,  both 
the  corn-hog  and  cattle-corn  ratios  are  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  for  feeding. 


“Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  works  lo  the 
children  of  men!  —  Psa.  107:8. 

The  quotation  on  our  cover  page  is  from  the 
poem,  “Spring”,  by  Henry  Timrod,  1829-1867,  the 
Civil  War  Laureate  of  the  South.  He  was  “one 
of  the  truest  and  sweetest  singers  this  country 
has  given  to  the  world.” 
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fp^et  Potato  Pulp  for  Steers 


Potato  starch  manufacturers  in  the 
State  of  Maine  have  initiated  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  determine  the  feeding  quali¬ 
ties  of  wet  potato  pulp  as  a  basic  part 
of  cattle  rations.  A  by-product  of 
starch  manufacture,  the  pulp  has 
long  been  a  source  of  water  pollu¬ 
tion;  enough  was  dumped  into  Maine 
streams  last  year,  it  is  said,  to  feed 
120,000  steers.  But  recovery  equip¬ 
ment  now  being  tested  in  several 
plants  is  so  promising  that  economic 
disposal  of  the  product  has  become 
the  chief  concern. 

The  small-scale  trial  of  the  pulp 
last  year  on  20  steers  fed  both  wet 
and  dried  pulp  provided  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  whet  the  interest  of 
feeders  in  the  area.  But  it  is  felt  that 
a  more  practical  test  is  needed  be¬ 
fore  cattlemen  can  be  truly  sold  on 
wet  pulp  for  general  feeding;  the  new 
trial  is  on  a  very  down-to-earth  basis. 


In  the  test  a  year  ago,  20  steers  were 
divided  into  two  groups  for  157  days 
of  feeding.  Animals  in  Group  I  had 
all  the  dried  potato  pulp  they  could 
eat,  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  and 
hay.  Group  II  steers  received  all  the 
wet  pulp  they  wanted,  plus  linseed  oil 
meal  and  hay.  Both  groups  received 
trace-mineralized  salt,  but  only  Group 

I  had  access  to  drinking  water.  Group 

II  got  its  water  in  the  wet  pulp.  The 
average  daily  gain  per  animal  on  the 
dried  potato  pulp  was  2.11  pounds 
and  on  the  wet  1.99.  The  cost  of  the 
feed  per  pound  of  gain  was  20.7  cents 
on  the  dry  pulp  and  only  10.3  cents 
on  the  wet.  Tests  showed  no  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  in  aroma,  tenderness 
and  flavor  in  the  meat  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Carcass  grades  were  U.  S.  Good 
and  U.  S.  Choice.  The  nutrient  worth 
of  both  the  dry  and  the  wet  potato 
pulps,  on  a  dry  basis,  approaches  that 


of  No.  2  shelled  corn. 

Some  275  head  of  Hereford,  Angus 
and  Shorthorn  cattle  are  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  experiment;  200  of  the  cattle  are 
quartered  at  the  Christie  Barn  on 
Caribou  Road  in  Presque  Isle  and 
75  more  are  at  Houlton,  all  under  the 
supervision  of  R.  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Aroostook  Livestock  Assn.  Wet 
potato  pulp  is  the  main  part  of  the 
trial  animals’  rations;  linseed  oil 
meal  and  hay  are  fed  only  for  bal¬ 
ance. 

George  Philbrick  of  the  Maine  In¬ 
stitute  of  Potato  Starch  Manufact- 
urei’S  thinks  that  successful  use  of 
the  pulp  will  have  two-fold  benefit: 
first,  it  will  help  solve  the  stream 
pollution  problem  in  Aroostook 
County  and,  secondly,  it  may  start  a 
new  and  profitable  business  in  the 
area.  Commercialization  of  the  wet 
potato  pulp  could  also  result  in  a 
new  cash  market  for  feeder  cattle, 
thus  stimulating  the  local  livestock 
business. 


Wins  $1,000  4-H 
Scholarship 

Ruby  Anna  Harrison  of  Morris, 
Conn.,  was  recently  awarded  the 
$1,000  Cotting  Memorial  Scholarship 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
This  scholarship,  made  by  the  New 
England  division  of  the  Women’s 
Home  and  Garden  Assn.,  is  awarded 
yearly  to  a  4-H  Club  member  in  New 
England  who  has  an  active  4-H 
background  and  who  has  shown  out¬ 
standing  achievements  in  high  school 
studies. 

Ruby  has  been  a  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber  for  eight  years,  with  projects  in 
gardening,  home  freezing  of  vege¬ 
tables,  clothing,  canning,  and  the 
raising  of  a  beef  animal  for  home 
use.  Her  garden  has  furnished  all  of 
the  fresh  vegetables  needed  for  the 
family  since  1955.  She  was  a  State 
4-H  Winner  in  Frozen  Foods  last 
year  and  won  a  trip  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress.  R.  P.  Atherton 


1958  Tobacco  Crop  in 
Connecticut' 

The  acreage  of  outdoor  varieties  of 
tobacco  grown  in  Connecticut  in  1958 
will  hit  a  record  low  for  the  second 
straight  year. 

Estimates  by  the  USDA  place  the 
1958  planted  acreage  at  2,100  for 
broadleaf  and  200  for  havana  seed, 
the  two  cigar  binder  varieties  grown 
in  Connecticut.  This  means  a  one- 
fourth  reduction  from  the  harvested 
acreage  of  2,800  for  broadleaf,  and 
300  for  havana  seed  in  1957.  Plant¬ 
ings  could  possibly  be  lower  than  the 
USDA  estimates,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hartford  County  Agent  Russell  S. 
Anderson.  He  said  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  maximum  acreages  that 
might  be  grown. 

Growers  have  reduced  their  acre¬ 
ages  over  the  past  three  yeai’s  as  a 
result  of  declining  market  demand 
for  their  product  and  the  availability 
of  the  soil  bank.  Cigar  binders  made 
with  their  tobacco  are  steadily  being 
replaced  with  a  processed  substitute. 
This  year,  they  will  place  5,185  acres 
in  the  soil  bank.  H.  K.  Street 


PLASTIC  MULCH  FOR  TOBACCO 
PLANTS 

An  increase  in  yield  of  six  to  10 
per  cent  by  mulching  tobacco  plants 
with  perforated  black  and  white 
polyethylene  film  is  reported  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  de  Roo  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Not  only  did  the 
plants  outyield  check  plots,  but  they 
had  a  better  quality  as  determined 
by  flexibility  of  leaf  tissue. 

An  examination  of  the  roots  re¬ 
vealed  an  increase  in  shallow  root 
growth  beneath  the  plastic  films  in 
addition  to  the  regular  root  growth. 
It  is  likely  that  these  shallow  roots 
made  better  use  of  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied.  These  results  with  plastic 
mulches  offer  promise  for  such  crops 
as  nursery  stock,  strawberries  and 
vegetables.  G.  G.  Curtis 
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DEALERS* 

IN  NEW  YORK 


C.  A.  McDade  Co. 

Distributor 

Pittsburgh  8,  Pennsylvania 

AKRON . Ben  De  Young 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Co. 

ALTAMONT . Howard  L.  Gage 

AMENIA . Willson  &  Eaton 

AMSTERDAM . Florida  Implement  Co. 

ARCADE . Lawrence  J.  Romance 

AUBURN . Riester's  Farm  Machinery 

AVON . Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

BALDWI  NSVILLE . R.  C.  Church  &  Sons 

BATAVIA . Day  &  Perkins 

BOUCKVILLE . Parker  Brothers 

BROCKPORT . McCormick  Farm  Store 

CAMPBELL . Stowell  Implement  Co. 

CANTON . Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

CASTILE . Ralph  Fuller 

CHAMPLAIN . Raymond  Bedard 

CHITTENANGO _ Chittenango  Farm  Supply 

CLINTON . Clinton  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

COBLESKILL . Cobleskill  Welding  Co. 

CRARYVILLE _ Wilson  R.  Bashford  &  Son 

DEPOSIT . Hinman  Mills,  Inc. 

DEPAUVILLE . Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DERUYTER . Cooks  Sales  &  Service 

EAST  AMHERST . Harvey  H.  Pfenning 

EAST  BLOOMFIELD . Bob's  Garage 

EAST  PALMYRA . J.  J.  O'Meal 

EDEN . Nobbs  Tractor  &  Implement  Corp. 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT . Wilmer  Nephew 

ELLICOTTVILLE . A.H.WIxson  Sales  &  Ser. 

FORESTVILLE . Howard  Farm  Store 

FREEVILLE . Wright’s  Tractor  Service 

GORHAM . Scoon  Farm  Supply 

HARPURSVILLE . E.  W.  Mathews  &  Son 

HENRIETTA . Monroe  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

HOMER . W.  J.  Price  &  Son 

HORNELL . Thacher  Brothers 

HUDSON  FALLS . Northway  Equip.  Co. 

HUME . Ricketts  Implement  Store 

INTERLAKEN . Don  Betzler 

JAMESTOWN . Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 

JEFFERSONVILLE . Jeffersonville  Garage 

JOHNSON  CITY . Goodrich  Implement  Co. 

KING  FERRY . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

LA  FAYETTE. .  .Shanahan  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

LIVONIA  CENTER _ Day  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

LOWVILLE . Frank  Rupert 

MALONE . Franklin  Co.  Farm  Supply 

MARGARETSVILLE . Douglas  Kelly 

MEDINA . Earl  W.  Loades  &  Son 

MENDON . Saxby  Implement  Corp. 

MIDDLETOWN . Harold  Ayres 

NEWFIELD . Rudolph  Mazourek 

NEWPORT . Sanford  &  Teal 

NICHOLS . Thetga  Farm  Supply 

NORTH  CLYMER . John  Wiggers  &  Son 

NORWICH . Harry  A.  Lynk,  Jr. 

ONEONTA . Joseph  Swantak 

POUGHKEEPSIE . Lane  Farm  Supply 

PRATTSBURG . Harold  Putnam 

RANDOLPH . .Farm  &  Home  Store 

RED  HOOK . Keil  Farm  Supply 

REMSEN . Williams  Tractor  <&.  Equip.  Co. 

RICHFIELD  SPGS. . .  D.R.  Springer,  Sons,  Inc. 

SALEM . Salem  Farm  Supply 

SCHAGHTICOKE . Norman  Allen 

SHERBURNE . Sherburne  Farm  Supply 

STAMFORD . A.  W.  Demarest  &  Sons 

WADHAMS . Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 

WATERTOWN . Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

WESTFIELD . Willits-Larson  Farm  Supply 

WESTFORD . L.  S.  Huntington  &  Sons 

WHITNEY  POINT.. H.  A.  Penningroth  &  Son 

*  If  your  community  is  not  listed,  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


and  feed  field  fresh  June  Pastures  all  winter  long 


Protein  is  the  heart  of  your 
hay  ,  .  .  condition  with  a 
Cunningham  and  you  save  up 
to  90%  of  nature’s  natural 
supply  of  protein-carotene. 
You’ll  see  the  difference  in  mid¬ 
winter  feeding . . .  Cunningham 
conditioned  hay  is  sweet 
smelling,  rich  green  in  color, 
soft,  palatable  . . .  and  protein- 
packed  just  as  it  was  in  the 
field.  It’s  complete  feed . . . 
without  supplements. 


Why  should  you  buy  a  Cunning- 
ham  ?  Because  it’s  the  World’s 
Number  One  Hay  Conditioner 
.  .  .  with  more  years  of 
proven  performance,  in  more 
areas,  for  more  profit  minded 
farmers  than  all  other  makes 
combined.  Remember, 
Cunningham  conditioned  hay  is 
“barn  ready’’  50%  to  80% 
faster  than  unconditioned 
hay  . . .  before  the  leaves 
become  dry,  brittle  and  drop 
off  in  the  field. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY} 


Swath  level  “''sweeping  action"  conditions 
your  hay  by  crimping  .  .  .  not  by  crushing 
or  squeezing.  See  your  Cunningham  dealer 
now  .  .  .  you'll  be  feeding  June  Pastures 
next  winter. 


NAME- 


ST.  OR  R.  R.. 
TOWN _ 


TT  I 

Sena  me  your  FREE  i 
full  color  booklet,  “"June  • 
Pastures  In  January."  j 


-STATE. 


RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC. 
GILLETTE  ST.,  LACROSSE,  14,  WIS. 


May  17,  1958 
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Heavy-Duty  Fox  Forage  Master  cuts  a  full  Z-foot  swath — cuts,  chops  and  loads 
os  much  forage  In  5  hours  as  most  machines  can  handle  in  7 — yet  costs  little 
acre  than  smaller,  less  efficient  machines.  The  greotest  buy  on  today’s  market. 


Fox  HeavsT-Duty 
Forage  ACastex* 


Engineered  specifically  to  meet  the  exacting 
demands  of  livestock  and  dairy  farmers  for 
a  forage  harvester  with  greater  capacity- 
high  harvesting  efficiency  and  tireless, 
trouble-free  operation. 


You  be  the  judge!  Before  you  buy  a  for* 
age  harvester  take  time  to  make  com¬ 
parisons.  Check  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  Talk  to  your  Fox  dealer.  We’ll 
rely  on  your  judgment  on  which  ma¬ 
chine  has  more  of  the  features  that  save 
time  and  cut  operating  costs,  and  will 
give  you  the  most  for  your  money. 

Send  today  for  the  new  Fox  Catalog  and 
Check  list  to  help  you  compare  forage 
harvesters.  A  post  card  will  bring  it— 
and  also  the  20-page  informative  man¬ 
ual,  “How  to  Make  More  Profit  from 
Forage.”  Fox  River  Tractor  Co.,  Dept. 
4758,  Appleton,  Wis. 


New  Forage  Box— use  it  to 
green  feed  1 00  steers  in  4  min¬ 
utes,  or,  in  the  same  time,  unload 
6  tons  of  forage,  silage  or  grain. 
Sold  os  a  complete  unit — or  we 
furnish  directions  FREE  if  you  want 
to  buy  only  mechanism  and  build 
your  own  box. 


New  Fox  Crop  Blower— han¬ 
dles  all  crops.  Elevates  more  than 
a  ton  of  corn  silage  a  minute. 
Delivers  at  any  angle — can  be 
placed  In  the  eosiest-to-get-at 
spot  in  your  yard.  Goes  through 
low  doorways.  One  man  can  eas¬ 
ily  handle.  PTO  or  belt  pulley 
drive— or  both. 


RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 

1020  NO,  RANKIN,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 

The  Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
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Moivei  Uiul  PiLt-Up  Unit  Ooe  fitiw  Cpia  Httrrttto'  S  Row  Corn  MArve5lt;f 


Crop  Qloner 


For«et  W«toQ 


THE  FOX  FAMILY  OF  FINE  FORAGE  HARVESTING  EQUIPMENT 
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In  advance  of  the 
season  is  the  time  to 

Prepare  the  Haying  Tools 


By  M. 

While  it  is  impossible  completely  to 
eliminate  the  hazard  of  unfavorable 
weather  at  hay-making  time,  a  farmer 
can  reduce  the  possibility  of  lost  time 
because  of  machinery  breakdown  by 
a  thorough  pre-season  check  and 
proper  operation  and  maintenance  of 
his  haying  machinery. 

First  of  all,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  owner’s  manual  for  each 
of  the  tools  to  be  used.  Even  though 
one  may  have  already  used  the  tool 
for  several  seasons  and  feels  that  he 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  he 
may  well  discover  one  or  more  small 
but  impoi’tant  items  of  maintenance 
that  he  has  been  overlooking.  For 
instance,  lack  of  greasing  at  only  one 
fitting  may  causa  a  breakdown  at  the 
most  critical  time  of  the  season.  If 
a  farmer  did  not  receive  or  has  mis¬ 
placed  his  owner’s  manual,  it  will 
pay  him  to  contact  his  dealer  for  a 
new  copy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  items  that 
every  farmer  will  want  to  consider. 

Mowing  Machines 

Mowing  does  not  require  the  power 
that  many  other  jobs  do.  For  that 
reason,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 


The  hay  rake  is  a  fairly  simple  tool, 
but  attention  to  its  adjustments  is 
important  to  getting  all  the  hay  in 
—  on  time. 

part  of  some  farmers  to  neglect  their 
mower  and  then,  in  effect,  run  it 
through  the  hay  by  brute  force.  While 
this  may  work  temporarily,  it  is 
bound  to  lead  to  expensive  mower 
repairs  in  the  long  run. 

Essentially  a  series  of  scissors  in 
its  action,  a  mower  must  be  sharp 
and  properly  adjusted  to  do  its  best 
job.  It  is  important  that  both  the 
knife  sections  and  the  ledger  plates 
be  sharp.  While  the  knife  can  be  re¬ 
sharpened,  the  ledger  plates  are  nor¬ 
mally  replaced.  The  plates  will  outlast 
several  knife  sharpenings,  so  they 
need  be  replaced  only  periodically. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  hold¬ 
down  clips,  wearing  plates,  and 
guards  be  properly  adjusted  and  that 
lead  and  register  be  correct.  The 
manual  is  the  best  guide  for  detailed 
instructions  on  these  items. 

When  operating  a  mower,  use  the 
recommended  tractor  throttle  setting 
to  maintain  proper  PTO  and  knife 
speed.  Change  ground  speed  by  shift¬ 
ing  gears  and  not  by  throttle  adjust- 


.  LONG 

ment.  By  its  very  nature  a  mower 
tends  to  vibrate.  However,  it  will 
usually  be  designed  to  vibrate  least 
at  rated  speed.  Any  speed  faster  or 
slower  increases  the  vibration. 

If  the  tractor  is  equipped  with  a 
live  PTO,  the  operator  can  use  it  to 
a  good  advantage.  Engage  the  PTO 
drive  and  get  the  mower  up  to  speed 
before  engaging  the  forward  motion 
clutch.  This  will  greatly  reduce  the 
chances  of  the  cutter  bar  becoming 
clogged. 

Crushing  the  Hay  Crop 

The  crusher  is  a  new  tool  on  the 
haying  scene.  Unlike  others,  however, 
it  does  not  decrease  the  amount  of 
effort  put  into  the  harvesting  process: 
actually  it  inci’eases  work.  But  by 
proper  management  this  increase  can 
be  kept  small.  In  return,  the  crushing 
process  produces  hay  which  dries 
sooner,  and  it  actually  improves  the 
quality. 

A  hay  crusher  consists  of  a  pair  of 
fluted  rollers  through  which  green, 
cut  plants  pass.  The  rollers  crack  the 
stems  so  that  even  coarse  ones  dry 
as  rapidly  as  do  the  leaves.  This  fore¬ 
goes  the  necessity  of  over-drying  the 
leaves  to  get  the  stems  dry,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  required  drying  time. 
Oftentimes  this  reduction  in  drying 
time  will  allow  a  farmer  to  complete 
the  harvest  of  a  cutting  before  it  is 
wet  by  rain.  Some  farmers  crush  hay 


The  hay  crusher  may  add  some  work 
and  expense  to  haying,  but  it  surely 
speeds  up  drying  and  improves  hay 
quality. 

twice.  This  may  hasten  the  drying  in 
very  good  drying  weather,  but  nor¬ 
mally  it  does  not  speed  it  much. 

Three  types  of  crushers  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  most  complex  is  sold  as  a 
complete  mower  and  crusher  unit. 
Another  is  simply  added  to  the  mow¬ 
er.  The  third  type  is  a  separate  unit 
which  is  pulled  behind  the  tractor. 
This  outfit  is  generally  hitched  behind 
the  tractor  being  used  for  mowing; 
it  crushes  the  hay  mowed  alongside 
on  the  previous  round. 

With  any  type  of  crusher,  maintain 
the  correct  ratio  between  roll  speed 
and  ground  speed.  Too  high  a  ground 
speed  causes  hay  to  enter  the  crusher 
so  fast  that  not  all  stems  are  crushed. 
Here,  again,  it  is  important  to  follow 
the  manufacturer’s  recommendations 


The  baler  saves  time  in  both  Winter  and  Summer  on  livestock  forms.  Ad¬ 
justment  of  the  knotters  and  needles  now — plus  good  over-all  preparation — 

can  avoid  costly  harvest  delays. 
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as  to  transmission  gear  and  throttle 
setting. 

The  hay  rake  is  one  of  the  less 
complex  farm  tools.  Here,  too,  correct 
adjustment  and  operation  will  pay 
dividends  of  less  down  time  and 
fewer  repair  bills. 

Adjust  the  angle  of  the  teeth  to 
nearly  vertical.  Pointing  them  for¬ 
ward  will  generally  cause  the  hay  to 
wrap  around  the  reel;  pointing  them 
rearward  leads  to  failure  in  picking 
up  all  the  hay.  Adjust  the  height  of 
the  teeth  so  that  the  tips  just  clear 
the  ground.  Setting  them  low  enough 
to  dig  in  does  not  improve  the  raking 
job,  it  only  increases  wear  on  the 
rake  parts. 

In  the  case  of  a  PTO-driven  rake, 
be  sure  that  the  shaft  supports  are 
adjusted  to  correct  height  so  as  to 
provide  a  nearly  straight  drive  line. 
Decreasing  the  angularity  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  joints  of  the  shaft  increases 
their  life. 

The  pre-season  check  of  the  baler 
should  include  inspection  of  wear  and 
adjustment  of  the  knotters  and  need¬ 
les;  also,  examine  the  timing.  Good 
quality  twine  will  save  money  in  the 
long  run.  Cheap  twine  generally  re¬ 
sults  in  tying  troubles.  The  time  lost 
in  the  busy  hay  season  will  more  than 
offset  the  slight  amount  saved  on 
twine  cost. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  bales 
heavier  than  recommended.  This 
practice  will  generally  lead  to  spring¬ 


ing  of  parts,  with  breakdowns  and 
poor  operation  the  result. 

Before  starting  the  season,  it  is 
wise  for  a  farmer  to  go  over  all  of 
his  hay  machines  and  check  for  loose 
or  missing  bolts,  nuts,  and  grease  fit¬ 
tings.  Adequate  greasing  during  the 
season  is  absolutely  vital  for  con¬ 
tinued  operation.  A  few  minutes 
spent  in  applying  a  few  cents’  worth 
of  lubricant  will  often  prevent  long 
breakdowns  which  are  costly  to  re¬ 
pair  in  terms  of  parts  as  well  as  in 
time  lost. 


Coming  Farm  Evenfs 

May  24 --Seventh  Annual  Cata¬ 
mount  Livestock  Show,  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington. 

May  30 -June  4  —  90th  Annual 
Meeting,  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

June  4-5  —  Annual  Convention, 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America, 
Boston,  Mass.  Convention  sale  at 
Springfield,  June  6. 

June  10-13 — NEPPCO  Egg  Quality 
School,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  26-28— 11th  Annual  Delmar- 
va  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Md. 

July  8-9  —  Annual  Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15-16  —  Vermont  Lumber¬ 
jack  Roundup,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vt. 


Livestock  Prices  Are  Higher 


$4,000  TOPS  CONN.  ANGUS  SALE 

The  annual  Connecticut  Purebred 
Angus  Sale,  held  last  month  at  Kent 
Hollow  Farms  in  New  Preston, 
Conn.,  reached  an  average  of  $750 
per  animal.  Fifty-two  purebred 
animals  were  entered  with  consign¬ 
ees  coming  from  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

Sir  William  Farm  of  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  high  purchaser  of 
the  sale— $4,000  for  Mole’s  Hill  En- 
zora,  a  two-year-old  heifer  sired  by 
Home  Place  Eileenmere,  and  out  of 
Ban  Meres  Enzcra.  This  animal  was 
consigned  by  Mole’s  Hill  Farm  of 
Sharon,  Conn.,  which  is  owned  by 
State  Senator  Theodoi’e  S.  Ryan. 
The  animal  purchased  from  the 
greatest  distance  in  the  United 
States  was  Ankony  Karama  C,  con¬ 
signed  by  Kenfield  Farm  of  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J, 

An  unusual  plan  for  this  sale, 
known  as  “Calcutta”,  was  a  real 
“drawing  card”  as  well  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  people  to  purchase  in  the 
hopes  of  regaining  part  of  their  pur¬ 
chase  price.  One  thousand  dollars  was 
raised,  two-thirds  from  the  consign¬ 
ors  in  the  sale  and  one-third  from 
the  America  Angus  Assn.  This 
was  divided  into  three  parts: 
$500,  $300  and  $200,  respectively. 


each  one  placed  on  an  animal  un¬ 
beknownst  to  the  purchaser.  Thus, 
each  purchaser  of  animals  had  the 
hope  of  winning  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Haystack  Angus  Ranch 
of  Colorado  won  the  $500  through  its 
purchase  of  Ankony  Karama  C.  Sir 
William  Farm  came  in  second  when 
it  purchased  Mole’s  Hill  Enzora; 
and  Garden  Mills  Farm  at  Ridgefield, 
N.  Y.,  was  third  through  its  purchase 
of  Windermere  Barbara. 

R.  P.  Atherton 


Pasture  for  Heifers  in 
Summer 

It  is  not  advisable  to  turn  dairy 
calves  entirely  on  pasture  in  the 
Summer.  They  need  some  shelter 
where  they  can  get  away  from  .the 
flies  and  sun.  Also,  their  undeveloped 
digestive  systems  need  a  more  coh- 
centrated  feed  , .than  grass  alone  will 
provide.  Heifers  over  six  months  of 
age  may  need  little  grain  provided 
their  pasturage  is  of  good  quality 
and  plentiful.  If  possible,  keep  the 
heifers  in  a  pasture  separate  from 
the  milking  herd. 

Make  the  change  from  winter  feed¬ 
ing  to  pasture  gradually.  If  a  sudden 
change  is  made,  the  heifers  are  very 
liable  to  overeat  on  grass  and  may 
suffer  severe  digestive  disturbances 
with  a  resultant  setback  in  growth. 
Until  the  heifers  become  accustomed 
to  grass,  give  them  a  heavy  feeding 
of  mixed  hay  or  timothy  hay  each 
day  before  turning  them  on  pasture. 
Allow  them  only  one  hour  on  pasture 
the  first  day,  gradually  increasing 
the  time  each  successive  day  until 
they  are  allowed  complete  time  on 
the  pasture. 

As  the  pasturage  becomes  old,  dry, 
weedy  and  sparse,  the  heifers  will 
need  some  supplemental  feed  in  order 
to  keep  gpwing.  Be  sure  and  keep 
salt,  a  mineral  mixture  and  water 
available  at  all  times.  Good  hay  or 
silage  or  both  are  the  best  and  most 
economical  supplements  to  poor  pas¬ 
ture.  If  they  are  not  available,  then 
use  concentrates  as  previously  sug¬ 
gested. 

At  freshening  time  the  heifer 
needs  a  physical  reserve  if  she  is  to 
calve  easily  and  milk  well.  Conse¬ 
quently,  for  two  or  three  months  be¬ 
fore  calving,  she  should  receive  from 
five  to  six  quarts  daily  of  grain,  plus 
either  good  pasture  or  roughage  or 

both.  R,  w.  D. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodirnei.  T.  B,  and  Range  AeertdlUd  Hard 
........  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS  " 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE;  8-2224 

Reg.  Angus  Herd 

^  ^  Years.  Bloodlines: 

Blackbird  —  Burgess  —  Queen  Mother  —  Erica 
KINGS  GRANT  FARM 

GEO.  L.  SMITH.  ROUTE  3,  TROY  N  Y 
_ Telephone:  BRidge  9-3356  ‘ 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  V 

»  Accredited  Herd  VV 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dont>  CrE^£o9 

‘'FARM  LANDS** 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Webster  niidii. 


INT 


TJ  S 


NEW  YORK  ANGUS  AVERAGE  $357 

Top  price  at  the  N.  Y.  Angus 
Breeders  Assn.’s  23rd  annual  show 
and  sale  at  Ithaca  last  month  was 
the  $1,000  paid  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Roenke  Jr.,  Geneva,  for  the 
champion  female  consigned  by  Ben 
Tulloch  Farm  in  Millbrook.  Wilbur 
Luke,  Penfield,  bought  the  champion 
bull,  consigned  by  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  $575.  Brecknock  Hall  Farm, 
Greenport,  took  the  reserve  female 
at  $640,  and  Manley  Morrison,  Lyn- 
donville,  the  reserve  bull  at  $400. 

Average  price  for  the  40  Angus 
females  and  four  bulls  was  $357,  a 
little  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Poe 
Smith,  Whitney  Farms,  Old  West- 
bury,  L.  L,  judged  the  show  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  sale. 


Draff  Horses  in  Demand 

Some  2,500  people  attended  the 
10th  annual  draft  horse  auction  of 
Indiana  Draft  Horse  Breeders  Assn, 
in  Indianapolis  early  this  Spring. 
Buyers  from  11  states  —  including 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania— and  two  Canadian 
provinces  bid  an  average  of  $400  for 
88  purebreds  and  grades.  The  top 
price  of  the  sale  was  $1,725  for  a 
four-year-old  purebred  Belgian  stal¬ 
lion.  The  high  mare,  also  a  Belgian, 
was  purchased  at  $825  by  Menzie 
Dairy,  McKeesport,  Pa.  James  Seavey, 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  paid  $850  for  a  grade 
four-year-old  Belgian  gelding.  The 
high  Percheron  bid  was  $400  for  a 
rnare.  These  were  average  bids:  Bel¬ 
gian  stallions,  $606;  Belgian  mares, 
$441;grades,  $375. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 


at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  for 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
“y  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
ana  Markets  during  the  week  ending  May  2 
were,  per  hundredweight,  as  follows. 

Heifers.  Arrivals  of  New  York 
state  steers  and  heifers  totaled  three  loads, 
w?®  representative  day  found  800-1000-lb. 
on  ^rid  Choice  steers  strong  at  $27.50- 

^«.50:  low  Good  1050-lb.  steers  $26-26.50: 
'-'Wd  and  low  Choice  900-lb.  heifers  $25. 

slaughter  cattle.  Cows,  bulls 
stronger  from  the  start, 
worked  $1.00-2.00  higher,  with  bulls  up  50c- 
Commercial  and  Standard 
^19-50-22;  Utility  and  Cutter  $17.50- 
beir?,;,.  ,,^^5-16.50,  some  shelly  kind 

cfai  Cows  $15.50-17;  Commer- 

01.  o®'ry  heifers  $22-23,  top  $24;  Utility  $19- 
bii'tic  Cutter  $17-19;  Utility  sausage 

523-24,  top  $24.50;  Cutter  $21.50-23; 

L-anner  mostly  $19-21. 

Demand  was  active  for  all  grades, 
prices  up  $1.00-2.00;  clearance  was  good. 
34-  Prime  brought  $35-37;  Good  $32- 

’g;.f 

market  was  mostly  steady, 
from^  weighing  180-220  lbs.  sold 

onn^c  ^“^'^^50,  top  $22;  230-270  lbs.  $19-21; 
Rnn  518-19;  Good  and  Choice  300- 

wu-Ib.  sows  $15-16.50,  top  $17;  boars  $11-14. 

'o  decks  of  Ohio  hogs  averaging  200  lbs. 
brought  $23  50. 

Lambs.  Slaughter  lambs  were 
avo  arrival  of  spring  lambs 

eraging  75  ibs.  returned  $25;  Good  to 
shorn  lambs  brought  $22-22.5(1;  Medi- 
oT,  u  ®^orn  $21-21;50;  Good  to  Choice 

burif^  $7.00-8.00;  Cull,  Canner  and 

eucks  $3.00-6.00. 


17,  1958 


Prices  for  week  ending  May  2,  1958  as 
reported  by  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  A’gri- 
culture  and  Markets;  ® 

The  cattle  rnarket  was  slightly  stronger. 
Demand  was  fairly  active,  supplies  decreased. 
Prices  per  cwt.;  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
—  Commercial  $19-20.40;  Utility 
$17.50-18.90;  Cutters  $15-17.40.  Slaughter  cows 

Commercial  $19.50- 
^.40,  Utility  $18-19.40;  Cutters  $16.50-17.90; 
Heavy  Canners  $15-16.25;  Light  Canners  $15 
<lown.  Slaughter  bulls  —  Good  $23.90- 

isiS:  c'LT.’Ps'S-’wSo':""-™' 

The  calf  market  was  about  steady.  Demand 

was  moderate,  supplies  decreased.  Veal  _ 

head:  Choice  $70-80;  top  $87; 
Good  $60-70;  Commercial  $38-55;  Culls  and 
Grassers  $20-40;  Bobs  (over  100  lbs  )  $24-34 
(80-100  lbs.)  $18-23;  Bobs  (60- 
80  lbs.)  $13-17.50;  Bobs  (under  60  lbs.)  $12.50 
and  down. 

T^e  hog  market  was  steady.  Demand  was 
moderate,  supplies  increased  slightly.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Choice  weights  $19-21.50;  Heavv- 
^I^Shts  $^.50-20;  Medium  and  Light  Sows 
$15-16.50:  Heavy  Boars 
$7.50-9.00.  Small  pigs  $12-14.50  each. 

WESTERN  MASS.  LIVESTOCK 

The  market  “on  everything”  was  “strong” 
at  the  recent  Northampton,  Hampshire  Co.. 
Mass.,  Cooperative  Auction  Assn,  sale  ac¬ 
cording  to  Manager  M.  H.  Fiske.  Calves  — 
small,  up  to  $13.50  each:  medium,  to  $17  5()' 
large,  to  $48;  veals,  $25-27.25  per  cwt.;  and 
heifers  $17-24.75  cwt.  Cows,  per  cwt  —  can- 
cutters,  to  $18.50;  utility,  to 
$23.50.  Bulls  ranged  $20-24  per  cwt.  Hoes 
were  at  $19.75  per  cwt..  sheep  $5.00-16 
apiece  and  goats  $2.00-12  each.  Bangs- 
reacting  cattle  went  at  from  $14.90-18.20  per 

^  \VX* 


GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  tc-  butcher’s 
block  and  to  Mariner’s  bank  account.  Information; 

ASSOCIATION 

WING  hall,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
_ _ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  -  Exporters  •  Bleeders,  of 
win  k  M  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  at¬ 

tested  bulls  for  sale.  Request  folders,  data  sheets 
prices.  WYE  PLANTATION.  Queenstown  Maryland 
Sale  —  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  rATlTT 
n'"v^  farm,  128  VIOLA  ROAD. 
6UFFERN.  N.  Y.  Rhone:  Elmwrtxi  6-.3nT7 

SWINE  ~ 


type  BOARS  and  GILTS 
CEDAR®  Socorbs  Available 

CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON  MD 

Registered  Herefords 

u'lirSli  EITHER  SEX. 

CARRPiir®  PAIRS  and  TRIOS. 

CARRENE  FARM.  STE  W  A  RTSTO  W  N.  PENNA. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

^  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE 

Chin  EIGHT  WEEKS  $15 

Ship  One  or  More.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Truck  Delivery  on  50  or  kHo.'e 

VIRCIMI4  Dn'.^.t'TNING  RANCH 
VIRGINIA  road.  concord,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 


„  registered  CH  ESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

boaT^*'  WADE''^jnFrwl!nu  Yearling 

boar.  WADE  JOHNSON,  FRANKFORT,  N  Y 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

erREVlLLE.'*-  “^^'p’E'J^NSVrVA^NlA 

Farm  Located  5  Miles  North  if  Lancaster  on  U  S  222 


SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit 
BOx"%'94  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

„  ..  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 
For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


For  Sale:  THREE  REG.  THOROUGHBRED  CORRIE 
R  K^  «AMS  READY  FOR  BREEmiil 

H.  K.  JOHNSON.  R.  F.  D.  CRARYVILLE.  K.  Y. 


For  Sale:  20  REGISTERED  MONTADALE  SHFFP 

and  REG.  SUFFOLK  EWES  and^'^RAM  LAmIs.’ 
J.  HOGE, _  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  _ 

WALTER  F°‘vnnp®i?’  u  Famous  Bloodlines. 

YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone;  4-7664 


j^CNYERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  The  Best 

Costs  Less.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D,  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.*J. 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 


,,,.  ■  I  /-irNt  s.» ri « IV I., t &  - - 

buy  a  guaranteed  cattie-dog 
teamed  on  my  own  farms.  I  have  the  Border 
tu®  old  Shepherd  strain  cf  stock 
*u®  aid  Scotch  collie  cros- 

of  collies  you  wart,  trained 
M  =  cattle  easy. 

htePd  females  $50,  spayed  $75.  Either 

/  *°"'®  ®25,  females  $20. 

cattle,  either  breed,  males 

bea’u!fm^rnMi«l°‘  ®  pleasure  to  show  these 
beaiJiful  collies  and  convince  yourself.  If  you 

i^eiey  or  send  a  cheque  and 
at  once.  This  price  includes  all 
duties  free  to  U.  S.  A.  plus  free  vacc  nation 
^^®  ''t®  a  dog  by  a  Govern- 

the  U  ^  *A’^"fA!7t  t^''®  ®'^’PP®‘^  a'i  over 

xne  u.  s.  A.  for  twenty  years  witn  delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERoni  ^ 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CA^NA^DA 


Tops  Tovarich  R.A.  Georgia  recently 
produced  26,159  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,051  of  hutterfat  on  2x  milking  in 
her  365-day  lactation  starting  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  one  month.  Classi¬ 
fied  Very  Good,  she  is  owned  by  Top- 
lands  Farm,  Roxbury,  Litchfield  Co., 
Connecticut. 

BURROS 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— 

Parents.  Born  Low 
Heel  Strikers.  MALES  or  FEMALES.  $12.00. 
einc-n--  j?«?istration  papers  $1.00  extra 
ALBERT  SCHULTE, _ VARYSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

German  Shepherd  Pup 

Male,  A'/,  mortfis  old:  40 
fl.chl®  J/  ?k  ^la'I*  Fhver:  really 

flashy.  Worth  $500,  sacrifice  immediate  sate  $75. 

VFRNflw  ecvelope  please. 

VERNON  L.  BROWNELL,  BARNES  CORNERS.  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 


- -  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98  and  $125  _ 

Saddle  and  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120:  Harness  $45. 

C.  P.  ZIEGER,  RIDGEBURY. 

RIDGEFIELD.  CONN. _ PHONE:  lOlewood  8-6949 

_ HORSES  ANITpONIES 

THREE  P.UREBRED  BELGIAN  MARES,  5  SHOW 
GELDINGS.  Cruikshank  Bros.,  Route  6.  Butler.  Pa. 


WARNER 


-  SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  - 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  PONIES 
HIGHLAWN  FARM, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HACKNEY  AND  WELSH  CROSSBRED  PONIES. 
Excellent  Show,  Roadster  and  Pet  Pony  Prospects. 
Young  Mares.  Colts,  Broke  Ponies  Available. 
ROAD’S  END  FARM. 

CHESTERFIELD,  N.  H.  Phone:  Emerson  3-4703 


i  #-1 

FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 
OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

I  Thousands  of  Raisers  Needed  to  Meet  the 
I .  Demand  for  M  EAT— FUR— 

[LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK, 
n  Know  tnO  Fartc  hf.netrated  Book 
i  J„*'y'*oj.*F describing  25 
Y/o, ''®l.°?rY''«^'"ga'’'(Care,Markets.Etc. 

I  o^r°Br««dBr«'‘4h*  We  Are  Associatiaa 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS-N.^sfAMA 


~ — I  ^ female  rabbits  _ _ 

Any  CoKtr,  4  to  5  pounds  e,aoh.  $1.75  each  delivered  to 
F^YER  j.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St.,  ALBAMY  6,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catuloo 
REISCH  auction  SCHOOL.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—  OUTSTANDING  FARM  DISPERSAL  SALE  — 
Coming  up  at  BICCO  RANCH,  SMEIHPORT  PA. 

s  10:30  A  M. 

Selling  40  Head  Registered  BROWN  SWISS  Cattle 
Stanchions,  Milking  Machines,  Martin  Silos,  all  kinds 

F.  C.  HUTCHINSON. 

BICCO  RANCH,  SMETHPOP7,  PENNA. 
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G  R  A  S  S  V  I N  C  U  B  AT  O  R 


The  Buckeye  Incubator  Company  announces  the  new  and  Proven  Grass 
Incubator  for  the  year-round  feeding  of  tender,  succulent  green  grass. 
It's  the  same  quality,  healthful  green  pasture  your  livestock  gets  outdoors 
in  springtime,  yet  you  grow  it  hydroponically  in  only  six  days  m  a 
climate-controlled  building^cost  is  economical  and  comparable  to  other 
feed  supplements.  A  Buckeye  Grass  Incubator  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
in  increased  production,  better  animal  health,  breeding  and  offspring. 

Write  today  for  free  literature  describing  how  others  are  capitalizing  on 
the  vita!  grass  juice  factors  to  boost  their  profits. 

Jersey  Star,  owned  by  Chesfer  Foick  &  Sons. 

HYDROPONICS  DIVISION 


THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 


Dept.  RNY 


P.  O.  Box  420  —  Springfield,  Ohio 


SEND 
TO  DAY 


WOODCRAFT 


Producers  of  America’s  Finest  Garages 
Camps,  Utility  Buildings. 


In  easy-to-erect  panels  —  or  we  erect  for 
you  at  slightly  higher  cost. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 

5  YEARS  TO  PAY! 

LITTLE  AS  $9.73  MONTHLY. 


WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


R-NY  1 
1 


Name  . 
Address 


Phone 


..I 


GRANGE 

EVEN -FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR 

packs  more 
Silage 


/te^mEVER 

Automatic  Bale  Conveyor 


Speeds  Handling- 
Saves  Time  and  Labor 

Receives  bales  directly  from 
elevator  without  handling, 
automatically  carries  to,  and 
ejects  bales  at  any  desired 
location  in  mow. 

Full  20"  wide  Galvanized 
Steel  Sections  to  fit  any  mow. 

Speeds  hay  making.  Elimi¬ 
nates  hard  labor  of  several 
men. 

^  Write  for  prices  on  Mow  Conveyor 
or  Portable  Elevator,  Today! 

MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  3961  MORTON,  III. 


man  needed  during  fill¬ 
ing.  Increases  silo  capac¬ 
ity  and  accomplishes  uni¬ 
form  settling.  No  motor  used 

—flow  of  silage  over  paddle 

'v'' 

'V,''  wheel  supplies  power  to  rotate 
distributor.  Your  silo  lasts  longer 
due  to  better  drainage. 

See  if  on  display  at  your 

GRANGE  DEALER 

or  write 

GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

RED  CREEK,  NEW  YORK 


New  Dairy  Bill  Before  Congress 


Congressman  Charles  Brown  of 
Missouri  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  which  he  describes  as 
“a  seven-point  program  to  get  the 
federal  government  out  of  the  milk 
business.” 

“This  is  a  bill”,  Brown  explains, 
“to  encourage  milk  producers  them¬ 
selves  to  formulate  their  own  self¬ 
financing  programs  for  dealing  with 
their  own  problems,  and  to  enable 
producers  to  formulate  those  pro¬ 
grams,  without  interference  from 
government,  processors  or  distri¬ 
butors.”  He  said  that  the  measure 
was  written  in  fact,  if  not  in  words, 
by  dairy  farmers  themselves,  after 
many  give-and-take  meetings  held  at 
the  grassroots  last  Fall. 

The  Brown  bill  would: 

1.  Divest  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  any  legislative  authority  to 
fix  prices  on  milk  and  dairy  products. 

2.  Direct  the  Secretary  to  hold  a 
national  referendum  whereby  bona- 
fide  dairy  producers  would  vote  on 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  meet 
in  regional  conventions,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  national  convention,  to 
formulate  their  own  program. 

3.  Authorize  dairy  producers, 
through  their  own  elected  officials, 
to  impose  upon  themselves  any 
stabilization  fees  or  assessments  they 
vote  on  themselves  to  assure  the 
success  of  any  program  they  might 
devise. 

4.  Create  a  Federal  Milk  Com¬ 


mission,  a  bi-partisan  five-member 
group,  to  review  any  price  schedules 
established  by  the  elected  officials  of 
the  dairy  producers  to  make  sure 
that  such  prices  are  fair  and  equit¬ 
able,  based  on  cost  of  production  plus 
reasonable  profit. 

It  is  Brown’s  position  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  tell  the  milk  producers 
that  “you  are  fully  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  your  own  business,  and  we  want 
you  to  take  full  charge  of  your  own 
destiny,  because  you  know  more 
about  it  than  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tai’y  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.”  All  that  is  asked.  Brown 
added,  is  that  the  producers  provide 
the  nation  with  an  adequate,  orderly 
and  stabilized  flow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  at  fair  and  equitable  prices. 

“Just  as  government  has  com¬ 
missions  to  double-check  public  utili¬ 
ty  firms  to  make  sure  they  operate 
in  the  public  interest  at  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  rates,  my  bill  would  create 
a  Federal  Milk  Commission  to  double 
check  milk  pidces,”  he  explained. 

In  effect,  the  Congressman  said, 
Congress  will  be  telling  the  produc¬ 
ers:  “Write  your  own  program.  Put 
your  own  price  tags  on  your  products, 
and  prove  to  the  Federal  Milk  Com¬ 
mission  that  your  prices  are  fair  and 
equitable.” 

Copies  of  the  bill  may  he  obtained 
from  Hon.  Charles  Brown,  125  House 
Office  Building,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 


Mass.  Conservation  Winners 


‘.  .  .in  recognition  for  con¬ 
tinued  achievement  in  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  soil  and  water”  is  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  trophy  presented  by 
Southern  Worcester  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  to  Harold, 
Henry  and  Ray  Davidson,  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  Charlton,  Mass.  In  growing  top 
quality  roughage,  they  have  used 
land  within  its  capabilities  and 
treated  it  in  accordance  with  its 
needs  for  protection  and  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Davidsons  have  378  acres 
of  land,  with  85  acres  in  crops  and 
68  in  pa,sture.  Harold  Davidson,  the 
partnership’s  senior  member,  says: 
“Contour  cropping  and  diversion  on 
the  side  hills  prevent  washing  of 
gullies  and  help  to  keep  the  land 
drier  below,  all  for  better  and  more 
profitable  farming.”  Surface  erosion 
on  their  open  crop  land  is  no  longer 
a  problem. 

The  Davidsons  have  consti’ucted  a 
farm  pond  for  stock  watering  and 
fire  protection,  too,  and  their  timber 


was  cut  selectively  for  building  a 
new  dairy  barn.  They  maintain  their 
hay  fields  with  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilization  so  as  to  feed  their  100  head 
of  purebred  Holstein  cattle. 

C.  T.  Kulisa 


Henry  and  Harold  Davidson  are  two- 
thirds  of  the  Davidson  dairy  farm 
partnership. 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex- 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Repair  Kit.”  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  “Denture  Repair  Kit  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once.  CO  OR 
postpaid.  Money  back  •  •  ■  •  •  •  v  '  w  c* 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY.  D®Pj-  N-6 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE..  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


Conn.  Federal  Milk 
Hearing  Set  for  June 

A  hearing  on  a  proposed  federal 
milk  marketing  order  for  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  likely  to  be  scheduled  some¬ 
time  in  June,  presumably  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  government  set  a  deadline 
of  May  12  for  filing  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  order.  The  hearing  no¬ 
tice  is  expected  to  be  issued  shortly 
after  that  deadline. 

Producer-dealers  in  the  State  have 
filed  an  exception,  asking  that  the 
milk  they  produce  themselves  be 
exempt  from  the  order’s  pooling  pro¬ 
visions,  whether  or  not  they  buy  milk 
from  other  farmers.  The  wholesale 
producers  who  drew  up  the  pro¬ 
posed  order  included  a  provision  that 
a  producer-dealer  who  sold  only  his 
own  milk  would  be  exempt  up  to 
1,000  quarts  a  day. 

The  State  Milk  Administrator, 
Donald  0.  Hammerberg,  has  turned 
down  a  proposal  made  by  a  con¬ 
sumer  group  that  the  price  under 
state  control  be  set  to  conform  to 
the  formula  that  producers  have  re- 
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quested  be  used  in  setting  theii 
Class  I  price  under  the  Federal 
Order,  The  Class  I  price  proposed 
for  the  new  federal  order  is  a  price 
equal  to  the  indicated  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  the  Class  I  levels  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  markets. 

The  Connecticut  Milk  Consurners 
Association  is  a  group  of  housewives 
formed  last  Fall  to  fight  the  “high 
retail  price  of  milk  in  Connecticut 
as  compared  to  the  price  in  othei 
States.  The  group  was  instrumental 
in  getting  a  bill  through  the  State 
Legislature  legalizing  the  sale  ot 
milk  at  retail  in  two-quart  glass  con¬ 
tainers,  effective  September  1,  1958. 
Dealers  and  some  farm  groups  have 
long  opposed  the  legalization  of  halt- 
gallon  and  gallon  jugs  in  the  State. 
Measures  with  these  proposals  haa 
died  from  lack  of  interest  in  previ¬ 
ous  legislative  sessions.  H.  K.  Street 


The  960  head  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cows  and  heifers  sold  in  the  Great 
Atlantic  Angus  sale  at  Wincheste  , 
Va.,  last  month  brought  an  average  oi 
$229  apiece. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  will  warns  that 
be  the  first  high  United  States  Gov-  summer  an( 
ernment  official  to  visit  Russia.  In  critical  over 
connection  with  a  cultural  exchange  drops  in  po 
program  between  the  two  nations,  Potato  Cour 
he  plans  to  go  after  Congress  ad-  of  potato 
journs.  The  two  nations  have  al-  similar  war 
ready  exchanged  teams  of  farm  ob¬ 
servers;  V.  Matskevich,  Russian  Everythin 
minister  of  agriculture,  has  visited  Humphrey 
the  United  States. 

Secretary  Benson  will 
Russian  farms  and  farming  methods, 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  obser¬ 
vant  of  Russian’s  effoi’ts  to  catch  i 
with  our  farm  technology.  He  will 
make  a 


WITH  CRIMPING  ACTION 


Meet  the  typical 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION  MEMBER 


HE  IS 

A6  years  old 

(48%  of  members  under  45) 

HE  IS 

A  full-time  Farmer 
(75%o  of  members  are) 

HE  IS 

A  Dairy’  Farmer 
(’65%  of  members  are) 

HE  HAS 

A  135-acre  Farm 

HE  IS 

An  Owner-Operator 
(91.6%  of  members  are) 

HE  HAS 

A  Net  Worth  of  $25,000 
HE  BORROWED 

$4500  from  his  PCA 
(26%)  loans  under  $1,000) 
(15%  loans  over  $5,000) 

HE  USED  PCA  LOAN  TO 

Pay  operating  expenses  71% 
Buy  machinery  51%) 

Improve  Land  &  Bldgs.  15% 

Pay  other  debts  18% 


inspect  (D.,  Wis.)  had  an  idea,  however.  He 
moved  to  add  the  same  sort  of  price- 
support  freeze  to  the  bill  extending 
up  the  wool  subsidy  price-support  pro- 
'—1  SI 3m  for  another  four  years  Prox- 
good  observer.  He  has  much  mire  pointed  out  that  it  would  take 
experience  with  just  about  all  phases  only  a  majority  vote  to  attach  the 

^  provisions  to  the  wool  bill 

Oi  course  Benson  does  not  expect  where  it  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote 
I  to  have  the  freedom  of  travel  and  ob-  to  override  the  President’s  veto  of 
servation  which  is  accorded  by  the  the  Humphrey  resolution.  He  made 
United  States  to  foreign  visitors.  But  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
even  considering  the  fact  that  the  President  would  be  perfectly  free  to 
Russians  will  probably  confine  his  apply  another  veto,  thus  killing  the 
observations  to  what  they  want  him  wool  program  at  the  same  time 
to  see,  he  will  undoubtedly  learn  he  knocked  the  price-support  freeze 
much  of  interest  and  value  to  the  over  the  head  for  the  second  time 
United  States. 

F'arm  prices  climbed  another  one  DcfoilSG  of  DgGT' 

per  cent  between  mid-March  and  mid-  _  I  have  found  most  of  the  damage- 
April.  But  prices  farmers  pay  also  by-deer  articles  in  The  Rural  New 
rose  one  per  cent,  so  the  actual  buy-  Yorker  interesting  and  informative, 
ing  power  of  the  average  farm  com-  hut  that  one  by  Clarence  Wertman 
modify  remained  at  87  per  cent  of  the  March  15  issue  is  incorrect, 
parity  for  the  second  month,  five  Stating  that  farmers  are  fined  for 
per  cent  higher  than  on  the  same  hilling  deer  found  destroying  his 
date  a  year  ago.  Continued  increases  crops,  he  blames  the  Pennsylvania 


w  Less  leaf  loss.  Increase  pro¬ 
tein,  carotene,  and  other  vita¬ 
min  contents  of  your  hay. 

®  Full  80  '  width  for  both  6'  or 
7'  mowers. 

•Rugged  construction  for 
longer  life. 


MANUFACTURING  CORP 

BOX  1456  •  DES  MOINES^  IIOWA 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  THE  BIG  CAPACITY 


BRADY  HAY 


NEED  MONEY?  ^ 
“Can  do!"  jm 
says  Kandoo 


Join  the  thousands  of  Northeastern  farmers 
who  use  thrifty  Production  Credit  loans. 
Available  for  periods  up  to  5  years  —  for 
ony  worthwhile  purpose. 


for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 


ViXonrsed  fi  and  SAVE! 


MOULDING.  PLANING, 
I  EDGING,  SANDING. 

I  ^^.^^JOINTING  . 

the M//m 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Hay  Is  Ready  for  Harvest 
By  W.  K.  Kennedy 

B  The  Lady  Likes  Guernseys 
By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

B  Farm  Custom  Rates  for  1958 

B  Beef  Business  in  New  York 
By  M.  D.  Lacy 

I  Beginning  with  Bees 
By  E.  D.  Wirth 

»  Livestock  in  Alaska 
By  Tom  McClary 

I  Running  Water  for  the 
Dairy  Farm 

>  Turn  on  the  Rain 
By  F.  E.  Peikert 

I  Get  Rid  of  Soil  Pests! 

By  John  Davidson 

I  “Pay-As-You-Go”  in  Poultry 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

I  The  Birds  Are  Up  in  the 
Air  —  ON  Slats 

I  Christmas  Trees — Too  Many 
OF  A  Good  Thing? 

By  Hal  Fox 

i  “Kaput  for  Poison  Ivy 
By  P.  M.  Miller 

Liquid  Fertilizers 
By  Firman  E.  Bear 


Modtl  tS.1 
With  cott  Irwi 


MORE  STRENGTH 


Now  only 

»66» 


Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 


Hand-feed  Oe- 
luxe  Bench 
Model  (as 
shown)  I2"x  8" 
,  Bed  Heavy  cast 

precision  ground.  Ship¬ 
ping  wt.  95  lbs. 

Here  i$  the  low<ost.  hand-feed  bench  model  Mouldet-Planer  you 
have  been  waiting  for!  Especially  designed  foi  the  home  wockshopv 
hobbyist  oi  specialty  woodworking  shop,  this  tugged  machine  pro- 
■duces  fine  finishes  in  e^ual  stock  capacities  as  larger,  more  expea* 
sive  models.  Selected  moulding  patterns  can  be  produced  in  widths 
up  to  554  •  Planing  capacity  4”x6"  or  11"  wide  on  second  pass. 


Mwl.1  ID-l  $ss.so 

I).lu».  wl,l<  blow.. 


Charles  H.  Baldwin 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  former  New’ 
York  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  died  on  May  2 
at  his  home  in  Malloryville,  N.  Y.  He 
had  been  ill  for  some  months. 

Born  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Cortland 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1882,  Mr.  Baldwin 
studied  to  be  a  teacher  and  practiced 
that  profession  for  a  short  time.  In 
1910,  he  entered  State  service  where 
he  was  employed  in  many  capacities 
until  1932.  He  was  named  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  in  July  1932  and  served  in  that 
office  until  January  1935.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency. 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Baldwin,  a 
daughter  and  four  sons. 


SEND  FOR  fRH  BROCHURE 

of  Cempict*  Informotion 

EASTWIAN  FOUNDRY 

113  Fair  Street,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Division  of  Herbert  Mfg.  Co.,  Est.  1912 

ablished  dealers  wanted  for  our 
complete  line  of  manual  and 
power  feed  models. 


Free 

J  CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.R-518 
I  Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
I  Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 

!  Name . 


Tools  fc, 

weW*,  brusti,  briert,  ee 
VtiU  for'?,  '"i  “"3  Roror  shoip,  Mfe, 

wnw  tor  illuttrated  fold«r. 


“Spiral  Tornado”  Pump  , 

The  All  Purpose,  HIGH$||,9f 
Pressure,  big  volume  pump.  ^ 

ACID  PROOF.  UXBREAK-  P.  P. 
ABLE  TENITE.  Valve  free. 

No  pump  worries  for  the  Jf  ' 

nest  ten  years.  HIGH 
speed  NAVY  standard 
bearing.  Stainless  steel  shaft. 
threaded  inlet,  outlet.  The  choice 
of  U.  S.  Govt.  College,  and  the  FOOD 
industry.  Refund.  NORDSTROM  & 
CARLSON,  KEN02A  LAKE,  N.  V. 


VICTOR  TOOL  CO,^  OUY  >05  PA, 


Write  for  information  m 
ril  I  r  M  IN  *t*P*  •»  Inventor  should 

W  take  to  »  0  e  u  r  0  a  patmt. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

Columbian  Bldo..  Washington  1.  D.  C. 

1?,  i95g 


WASHINeTON  OUTLOOK 

BY  HARHY  LAHOO 


CRAINE 

concrete 

silo 
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PROTECT 

YOUR 

BIRDS 

FROM 

heat, 

cold, 

and 


Egg  Integration  — 

Ways  to  Meet  It 


condensation  problems 


with  the  weatherproof  roof 
of  8'  X  8'  Homasote  "Shingles" 

Weatherproof  Homasote  Boards  insulate 
many  times  better  than  other  roofing 
materials  -  and  stop  condensation  problems 
before  they  start.  In  construction  costs,  the 
Hagerman  “88”  method  saves  you  $3  to  $4  per 
square  Where  annual  mean  temperatures 
fall  below  40“F,  this  design  easily  adapts  to 
a  “double"  roof.  Use  coupon  for  full  data. 

NOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dep}.  E-11 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  □  Free  Hagerman  “88”  Data 
□  Free  Poultry  House  Folder 
□  Homasote  Handbook  (72  pp).  I  enclose  10^ 

Name . 


1 


Address . 

City . Zone _ State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO,  ONT.— P.O.  Bok  35,  Sta.  K 
^  MONTREAL,  P.Q.-P.O.  Box  20,  Station  N 
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The  Northeastern  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers  Council  (NEPPCO)  has  recently 
published  “informed  opinion”  on  egg 
contracting  and  integration.  In  Maine, 
here  are  “several”  hatching-egg  and 
at  least  two  market-egg  deals,  with 
armers  getting  “x”  cents — about  2.5 
in  market  eggs — per  week  per  layer, 
olus  bonuses  for  efficiency  and 
quality.  The  contractor  owns  the  lay¬ 
ers  and  specifies  the  feed;  the  pro¬ 
ducer  uses  his  own  houses  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  New  Hampshire,  two  feed 
company  and  “several”  hatchery 
deals  are  reported;  birds  are  con- 
;ractor-owned.  More  feed  dealer  pro¬ 
jects  are  in  operation  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  growers  getting  paid  on 
a  basis  of  dozens  of  Grade  A  eggs, 
plus  bonus. 

From  Rhode  Island  are  communi¬ 
cated  only  hatching-egg  contracts  for 
meat-type  birds.  A  feed  company 
specifies  the  strain  of  birds  in 
Connecticut  and  guarantees  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  for  eggs.  New  York  State 
has  one  experimental  arrangement; 
New  Jersey  reports  none,  but 
NEPPCO  is  aware  of  two  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  stage.  Pennsylvania  seems 
most  active  in  egg  integration; 
“several  feed.  .  .deals  are  operat¬ 
ing”,  and  several  hatchery  arrange¬ 
ments  for  hatching  eggs  are,  too.  The 
contractor  owns  the  birds  and  pro¬ 
vides  the -feed.  For  supplying  labor, 
buildings  and  management,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  10  to  12  cents  per  dozen 
:or  hatching  eggs,  but  “less”  for  mar¬ 
ket  eggs. 


nouMftu^Oft 

tfnivOAf 
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Warn  Hubs  give  your  4-wheel  drive  farm  truck 
real  double-duty  value!  Use  economical  free¬ 
wheeling  2  w.  d.  for  the  highway,  and  normal 
4  w.  d.  for  field  use — automatically,  with  Warn 
Lock-O-Matics,  manually  with  Warn  Locking 
Hubs.  Once  you  use  Warn  Hubs,  you  11  wish 
you’d  done  so  sooner.  See  your  dealer  today! 

WARN  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 


ITaoDS  Pofllls 

^  Prevents  Algae 


England  States  in  which  the  12  egg 
cooperatives  are  active.  But,  com¬ 
bined,  he  said,  these  cooperatives  do 
less  business  than  one  organization 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  which 
produces  only  20  per  cent  as  many 
eggs.  There  is  need  for  larger  and 
stronger  northeast  poultry  coopera¬ 
tives,  according  to  Bradford.  Not 
one  of  New  England’s,  he  observed, 
presently  offers  financial  assistance 
to  poultrymen.  A  consolidation  study 
has  now  been  requested  by  all  the 
poultry  cooperatives  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

S.  K.  Seaver  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  introduced  a  new  term — 
quasi-integration.  For  it,  10  or  more 
independent  broiler  growers  would 
band  together  to  take  a  hatchery’s 
entire  annual  chick  output.  They 
would  contract  for  feed  and  for  mar¬ 
keting.  Cheaper  chicks,  cheaper  feed, 
but  higher-priced  broilers  would  re¬ 
sult,  he  said,  the  broilermen  mean¬ 
while  maintaining  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  Seaver  declared  that  quasi- 
integration  was  working  for  eggs,  but 
that  eggmen  would  have  to  have 
more  of  it  in  order  to  avoid  com¬ 
plete  integration.  Larger  and  fewer 
egg-handling  firms,  plus  a  uniformly 
good  supply  of  eggs,  Seaver  thought, 
were  essential  to  reduced  marketing 
costs  and  resultant  independence  of 
poultrymen. 


At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  on  “how  to  stay  independent 
in  an  integrated  poultry  world”, 
Joseph  Archambault  of  Hollis  re¬ 
ported  that,  by  getting  together  on 
buying,  poultryman  neighbors  were 
able  to  save  up  to  30  per  cent  on 
purchases.  Culling  their  flocks  at  the 
same  time,  too,  provides  a  full  load 
of  poultry  for  a  buyer  who  therefore 
pays  up  to  two  cents  more  per  pound. 
Archambault  advocates  formation  of 
an  association  to  market  a  uniform 
supply  of  high  quality  eggs  under 
a  New  England  label. 

Clifford  Eastman,  Laconia,  told 
how  an  informal  egg-pricing  agree¬ 
ment  between  neighboring  poultry- 
men  brought  satisfaction.  It  holds 
local  prices  up.  Bulk  feed,  automatic 
feeding,  electronic  lighting  control, 
refrigerated  egg  room  and  centrally 
heated  brooder  house  are  features 
of  a  program  he  believes  will  keep 
his  10,000-bird  flock  pi’osperous  in 
integrated  competition. 

Henry  Bradford  of  the  USD  A  said 
that  eggs  account  for  36  per  cent  of 
farm  income — more  than  for  any 
other  commodity — in  the  five  New 


Red  Squill  Killed  All 
The  Rats 

When  my  neighbors  sold  their  hens 
about  a  year  ago,  1,000  or  more  rats 
moved  over  to  my  place.  Whenever 
a  door  was  left  open,  they  v/ould  en¬ 
ter.  They  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
So  I  bought  a  couple  of  boxes  of  the 
warfarin  bait  which  was  guaranteed 
to  clean  them  out  in  15  days,  or 
“money  back.’'  I  put  the  bait  into  two 
dishes  under  boxes  near  where  most 
of  the  rats  were.  At  the  end  of  30 
days,  neither  had  been  touched.  I  re¬ 
turned  one  container  and  got  my 
money  back.  ' 

I  tried  red  squill,  and  it  was  the 
most  effective,  the  cheapest  and  the 
safest.  I  put  four  tablespoonsful  of 
the  powder  in  a  bucket  of  water  and 
then  mixed  a  little  of  this,  plus  salt, 
into  some  mash.  In  the  morning  I 
picked  up  a  bucketful  of  dead  rats. 
Now  I  have  gotten  rid  of  them  all 
with  the  red  squill.  There  is  not  a  rat 
around  the  place.  Red  squill  will  not 
kill  a  hen  if  she  eats  a  little,  but  a  rat 
has  only  to  eat  it  once  to  die.  The  red 
squill  cost  about  five  cents  for  each 
rat  it  got  rid  of.  The  powder  is  avail¬ 
able  at  most  drug  stores. 

Massachusetts  G.  F.  Stockwell 


ALSO  FOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 
Use  now  to  prevent  growth  of  summer  algae. 
Also  destroys  odors  and  slime-forming  bac¬ 
teria.  Keeps  water  sanitary  and  sparkling 
clear  for  clean,  healthy  swimming.  Harmless 
to  crops  and  non-toxic  to  some  game  fish 
when  used  as  directed.  This  odorless  liquid 
is  economical  too  —  1  gal.  treats  a  50,000  gal. 
pond  and  a  single  application  is  effective 
for  weeks. 

Try  Crystol  once  and  see 
results!  Send  coupon  today 
for  trial  offer. 


1  GAL.  only 
$6.95  ppd. 


READING  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
READING,  PENNA. 


Reading  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  658  S.  7th  St.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Yes!  Send  me,  postpaid,  1  gal.  trial  supply 
of  Crystol.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 
for  $6.95. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

p.  O .  STATE. 
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Feed  Dealers  to  Meet  at 
Lake  Placid  June  8-10 

The  1958  convention  of  the  Eastern 
Federation  of  Feed  Merchants,  Inc., 
is  to  be  held  in  a  new  setting.  By  mail 
poll  of  its  membership,  the  convention 
was  shifted  from  the  traditional  New' 
York  City  location  to  Whiteface  Inn 
in  Whiteface,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Placid. 
The  dates  are  June  8-10. 

The  program,  which  will  bring  the 
feedmen  top-talent  speakers,  has  been 
arranged.  Among  the  speakers  are 
Roy  A.  Foulke,  vice-pres..  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  whose  subject  will  be 
General  Economic  Trends;  Hon.  Phil¬ 
lip  Alampi,  New  Jei’sey’s  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  w'ho  will  discuss  north¬ 
eastern  agriculture;  Frank  Lovejoy, 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  the  luncheon 
speaker  who  will  emphasize  the  role 
of  selling  and  merchandising  in  our 
economy. 

A  panel  symposium  on  the  theme 
“Developing  Competitive  Capabili 


ties,”  will  be  moderated  by  Eastern 
Federation’s  executive  director,  Aus¬ 
tin  W.  Carpenter,  with  Carroll  J. 
Caffrey,  advertising  manager.  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Chester  M.  Kessler,  east¬ 
ern  regional  sales  manager.  Allied 
Mills,  and  Burton  W.  Gregg,  dairy 
specialist,  H.  K.  Webster  Co.,  as  par¬ 
ticipants. 


(Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  3) 

1.  Rebekah’s  birthplace  was  the  city 
of  Nahor,  Mesopotamia — Gen.  24:10 

2.  Isaac  —  Gen.  20:7,  26:12 

3.  In  Gerar  —  Gen.  20  :15,  21:3 

4.  Ishmael  —  Gen.  16:15 

5.  Terah  —  Gen.  11:27 

0.  Two  —  Gen.  25:21,  24 

7.  At  Lahai-roi  —  Gen.  25:11 

8.  40  years  —  Gen.  26:34 

9.  They  were  twins  —  Gen.  25:2 


sror» 

PICKING 


Use  These  "NATIONAL"  Controls 
for  a  Perfect  Job  in  Preventing 
Picking  and  Feather  Pulling 


HEIMETS  I  OPTIKS 


I 


i3 


Simple  to  attach,  light  and  comfortable.  .  , 
Won’t  interfere  with  feeding.  Reduces  mash 
waste  .  .  .  increases^  Egg  Production  by 
eliminating  fighting  .  .  .  Durable,  Alumin¬ 
um,  Sate  and  Efficient.  Helmets  and  Optiks 
are  used  by  leading  poultrymen  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Stations  everywhere. 

PLAY  SAFE-ORDER  NOW 

HELMETS.. $2. 95  per  100  $27.50  per  1000 
OPTIKS ....  $2. 95  per  100  $27. 50  per  1000 

Both  equipped  with  Stainless  Steel  Pins 


Send  for  National's  NEW  1958  CATALOG. 
FULL  OF  MONEY  SAVING  VALUES. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
142  Greene  Street,  New  Yerk  12,  N.  Y. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


•  Avse 

EWteuumix 


and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  _« 
for  4  bushels  seed  vZ.UU 


1.25 
.75 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 
j  pint)  enough 


bushel  seed 


No,rtnnot, 
dead,  but  what 
is  that  stuff. 7 


Lets  act  him  out 
of  tftii  quick/ 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR ! 

Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing,  tjlothing 
else  like  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE  DePere  Wisconsin 


Hi-PRn  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

America’s  No.  1  Strain  Crosses. 

Hybrids.  Cage-Lines.  Guaranteed 

Livability.  More  Top 'grade  eggs  on  - 

less  feed.  Full  information  in  FREE  CAT^OG.  _ 

ORTNER  FARMS  BOX  J  CLINTON,  WO. 

ANCONA  CHICKS  ?"s“ii? JrV 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43M 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  P«- 

BABY  CHICK  BARGAINS  —  $5.95-100  C.O.D. 
WH.  ROCKS.  WH.  CROSS,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
and  WH.  LEGHORNS.  Price  at  Hatchery. 
BELLEFONTE  POULTRY  FARM.  Bellefonte  I.  Pa- 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  bij 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  tree 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  P^ 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


BLOODTESTED  CHICKS:  White  Vantress,  $I0,.P®^ 
100;  assorted  all  heavies,  $6.50  per  100;  „ 

broilers.  $2.50  per  100.  Ship  at  once  C.  0.  u. 
KLINES  POULTRY  FARM,  SHARTLESVILLE,  PA. 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30:  1956  Pairs  $45:  1955  Pairs  ib»- 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  LARGE  FAST  GROWING 

STRAIN  $1.50  EACH.  MINIMUM  6  POSTPAID. 
FRED  WILSON. _ EASTHAMPTON.  MAS^ 

Earn  $100.  Weekly  and  More 

Raise  and  sell  Minnows,  Frogs,  Tadpoles, 
Fishbait.  Big  Profits.  Small  Investment. 
Free  Details. 

LAKE  MARCUS  FISHERIES. 

DEPT.  18,  PENN  RUN,  PENN^ 

. - .  -  - •— ? 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’lj  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See^ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEE 


=  emesss 

The  Genuine 

BABCOCK 

BESSIES 


\\  lien  you  invest  in  ^lelini-Babcock  Bossies  you 
are  getting  chicks  from  the  same  parent  stock  that  are 
maintained  as  breeders  on  the  Babcock  Poultry  Farm. 

LATEST  RECORD:  First  in  N.  J.  Flock  Hating 
Test  with  return  of  .$4.77  over  feed  cost.  .  .74c  more 
than  the  second  high  pen — and  $1.64  more  than  the 
test  average. 

This  year,  raise  a  flock  of  genuine  Babcock  Bessies 
—"sisters”  to  this  prize-winning,  profit-making  pen. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

Melini-Merryknoll  Farms  Sex-Links 
famous,  high-production  brown  egg  strain. 
Melini-Vantress- Arbor  Acres  Cross 

.  .  .  the  all-time  poultry  meat  champion. 
Write  now  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices. 

hatchery,  imc. 

Vinclqnd  N.  J 


MELINI’S  >..M, 

Dept.  R5  Delsea  Drive 


HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 


BESSIE 

Americans  Real  Business  Hen 

Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  lorge,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  os  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithoco,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc- 
tion  —  low  mortality  — 

Write,  wire  or  telephone 
Write  Today  for  Picture 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


low  prices, 
us  TODAY. 
Story  of 


Tf/g  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLATT 


Chemical  Capons  a  Cause 
of  Cancer? 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have 
been  using  hormone  tablets  to  ca- 
ponize  our  young  roosters.  Recently 
someone  told  me  that  anyone  who 
eats  the  meat  of  birds  handled  this 
way  will  get  cancer.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  this  is  true?  r.  f. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  one  may 
contract  cancer  from  eating  chickens 
treated  with  sex  hormones.  The  prac¬ 
tice  does  in  a  sense  caponize  the  male 
birds  but,  after  the  effect  of  the 
hormone  is  past,  the  male  characteris¬ 
tics  return. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what 
you  heard  deals  with  the  possible 
effect  on  humans  if  they  happen  to 
eat  a  portion  of  the  chicken  where 
the  hormone  is  injected.  The  effect 
on  humans  would  be  similar  to  that 
in  the  chicken;  the  effect  would  be 
temporary.  The  injection  is  usually 
made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
just  back  of  the  head,  and  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  chicken  seldom  gets  to 
the  consumer’s  table.  Even  if  it  did, 
one  would  have  to  eat  so  great  a 
number  of  these  birds  that  it  is  un¬ 
likely  any  serious  results  would  oc¬ 
cur. 


W£N£ 


CHAMPION 
PROFIT  MAKERS 

LAYERS  and  MEAT  BIRDS 

Bigger  egg  profits  with  Wene  Champion 
Bloodline  Wh.  Leghorns!  Extra  large  extra 
fancy  eggs  with  Wene 
Minorca  Leghorns!  Sen¬ 
sational  dual  profit 
Silver  Columbian  egg 
cross!  Production  Reds, 

New  Hampshires,  Rocks. 

Latest  meat  develop¬ 
ments!  Catalog  free. 

Send  card  today! 

WENE  CHICKS  -.-.-h 
Box  1,  Vineland,  N.  J.  OZE* 


Pellets  and  Grain — end 
Picking 

Every  year  along  about  December, 
my  hens  and  pullets  start  to  eat  one 
another’s  back  and  neck  feathers.  We 
feed  them  pellets,  plus  scratch  night 
and  morning.  We  have  lights  on  in 
the  house  all  the  time.  But  nothing 
seems  to  help.  What  can  we  do?  The 
birds  are  badly  injured.  w.  g.  s. 

The  pellets  and  grain  without  mash 
of  any  sort  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  I  would  suggest  your  using 
mash  in  the  feeding  schedule.  A 
change  might  not  help  right  away 
since  the  chickens  have  already  ac¬ 
quired  the  bad  habit,  but  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  trying.  All-night  lights 
are  undesirable  on  an  exclusive  diet 
of  pellets  and  grain,  too;  the  chickens 
get  restless  and  start  picking  just  to 
pass  the  time  away,  so  to  speak.  They 
would  be  better  off  to  have  eight  or 
nine  hours  of  darkness. 


get  your  baby  chicks  FROM 
THE  STRAIN  WHICH  PRODUCED 

MEG  O’DAY 

"STERNS  16-3  IMPERIAL” 

the  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  LEGHORN 
LAID  362  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

Write  for  Literature,  Prices, 

dnpt?  T)nfp<if 

STERN  BROS.  South  Vineland  N.J, 


Geese  In,  Grass  Out 

For  the  past  four  years,  we  have 
had  a  few  chickens  in  a  small  patch 
of  ground  and  there  has  always  been 
plenty  of  grass.  But  last  Spring  we 
had  four  wild  geese  in  with  them, 
and  there  wasn’t  a  blade  all  Summer. 
What  can  we  do  so  as  to  have  grass 
for  our  birds?  r.  m. 

I  presume  that  the  ground  on 
which  you  had  the  geese  and  chick¬ 
ens  last  year  is  more  or  less  heavily 
fertilized  with  their  manure.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  you  should  first  apply  a 
coating  of  lime,  then  disc  or  plow  the 
ground  and  reseed  with  a  normal 
type  of  pasture  grass  used  in  your 
area.  Your  county  agent  can  cite  you 
a  desirable  mixture.  The  following  is 
for  New  Jersey;  ryegrass,  four 
pounds;  red  clover,  four  pounds;  and 
Ladino  clover,  one  pound,  for  a  total 
of  nine  pounds  per  acre. 


P®y  up  to  25c  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
natcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
"TprpBC  70%  or  better  production  for  less, 
wt.  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
f"  A®''*®  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red 
flock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further 
uflormation  and  Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAYBILL’S 


HI-GRADE 

CHICKS 


‘’’■'filing  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
and  Lu  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns. 
Ercprit  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 

StarfoH  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 

BOX  B  S.  graybill  hatchery. 

*  R.  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 

-^lay  17,  1958 


“One  thing  about  our  product — there 
are  no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of 
order!" 
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Get  action 

CALCITf  CRYSTALS 


CAlClJE 
CRYSTALS 


CM^ium  Supply 
Ceding  Action 
fnmt  the  same  bag 


Saves  y«u  time 
and  money  these  ways: 

Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  and  does  an 
adequate  grinding  job. 

Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your 
dealer  and  compare  prices  yourself! 

Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium, 
baves  equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 

With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room 
for  extra  feed  that  means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

Li]yj£  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
W orld's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


None  too  big ... 


None  too  small 

. 


PEN 


Try  easy,  economical  THRAM!  THRAM  works  with  chicks,  layers 
and  broilers  of  all  ages!  Greatly  reduces  picking  the  very  day 
after  proper  application! 

In  young  chicks  THRAM  stops  the  first  outbreok  before 
the  habit  has  time  to  form  and  curbs  future  picking 
tendencies  as  well. 

Developed  by  Penick  in  cooperation  with  leading  poultry 
scientists,  THRAM  is  non-irritating  and  non-toxic  to  chickens, 
won't  cause  stress  or  set-backs  and  doesn't  affect  the  odor  or 
taste  of  dressed  poultry. 


AVAIIABIE  IN  PINTS  •  QUARTS  •  (iAUONS 
AT  HATCHERIES,  FEED  AND  DRUG  STORES 


Agricultural  Chemical  and  Insecticide  Division 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY  SO  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8 
735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


Chemkal  Crystals  Discovery 

CURLS,  WAVES  HAIR 

WITHOUT  PERMANENT 
WAVE  SOLUTIONS 


As  natural  looking  as  if  you  were 
born  with  it,  your  hair  can  be 
radiant  with  beautiful  curls  and 
waves  without  permanent  waving 
solutions,  without  sprays,  lacquers 
or  sticky  gums.  Just  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  safe  easy  new  chemical 
crystals  and  your  hair  develops 
fascinating  waves  and  curls  so 
soft,  so  natural  to  the  touch.  And 
most  important,  your  lovely  curls 
and  waves  will  look  as  glamorous 
the  7th  day  as  the  1st.  Yet  the 
cost  is  only  pennies  a  treatment! 

JiUST  COMB  IN.  .  . 

Simpiv  sr.ir  a  spoonful  of  these  amazing 
KASACURC  HAIR  WAVING  CRYSTALS  in 
a  glass  of  water.  Dip  in  your  comb  and  comb 
thru  your  rair  and  put  up  your  hair  using 
your  regular  curlers  or  pins.  In  the  morning 
you’ll  thrill  to  gleaming  curls  and  waves  as 
perfect  as  naturally  curly  hair. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Not  yet  in  stores,  enough  KasaCurl  Ha.'i' 
Waving  Crystals  to  curl  and  wave  the  hair 
of  8  women  and  girls  is  offered  by  mail  for 
only  §1  tax  paid.  If  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  return  jar  when 
empty  for  money  back.  KasaCurl  is  the  hair 
waving  discovery  charm-conscious  women 
have  been  waiting  for  years  so  rush  your 
order  today. 

YOUNG  COMPANY,  Dept.  449-E 

7640  N.  MILWAUKEE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  31,  ILLINOIS 


Mtxmi  SAVE  MONEY  on 

ROYAL  JELLY 


Freshly-Packed 
Nectar  of  the  Queen  Bee 

In  50  Milligram  Capsules  of 

GUARANTEED 

POTENCY! 

Not  $20,  Not  $15,  But  Sale-Priced 

AT  ONLY  $9  PER  100! 

Stop  paying  ridiculously  high  prices  for  low- 
po°?n^y  R?yal  Jelly  capsules  that  may  con¬ 
tain  only  25  mg. — some  as  little  as  5  mg. 
per  capsule:  Read  the  label  before  you  buy. 
It  mast  .state  clearly  how  much  genuine 
Royal  .felly  is  in  each  capsule.  Then  C9m- 
pare  Vuarmn-Quota’s  matchless  low  prices 
.  not  $20.  .  .not  $15.  .  .but  only  $9  per 
ioo  capsules,  each  actually  containing  a 
POTENCY  of  50  milligrams  of  the  Pare, 
natural  Royal  Jelly  —  the  nectar  of  the 
Queer.  Bee. 

Begin  now  to  save  money  on  this  food 
supplement  for  both  men  and  women,  mm 
has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  Millioi^  of 
these  capsules  have  been  sold  tiy 
Quota  at  amazingly  low,  direct-to-home 
prices  Compare  the  product  you  are  now 
SsinI  with  the  HIGH-POTENCY  of  V.-Q^ 
Royal  Jelly  capsules.  .  .then  compaie  the 
astoundingly  low  Mid-Summer  Sale  pnees 
and  see  how  much  you  can  save!  Order 
your  V,-Q.  Royal  Jelly  capsules  today! 

INTRODUCTORY  SIZE  -  50  Capsules,  $4.95 

100  Capsiuiles,  $9.00  250  Copsules,  $20.50 

500  Copsales,  $38.50  1000  Capsules,  $72.00 

Order  today  C.O.D.  or  save  all  charges  by 
sending  cneck  or  money  order.  We  pay 
all  postage.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

VJTAMIN-QUOTA 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  distri-  — 
butors  of  food  supplements.  Est.= 

1923.  Serving  over  2,000,000  fami-— | 
lies  coast-to-coast. 

Oepl.  T 


880  Broadway,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 


and  HOME 


Grandchildren 


€T  YOUR  FAMILY! 

YOUR  HOME  — BUILDINGS 
with  famous  AUTOFYRSTOP 
Automatic  fire  Extinguisher 


Famous  for  over  25  years,  Autofyrstop 
3-way  extinguisher  detects  fire  auto¬ 
matically — works  automatically  —  sounds 
loud  fire  alarm!  Permanent.  Never  needs 
refilling.  Guaranteed  ten  years.  Never 
fails.  Easy  2-minute  installation.  Full  in¬ 
structions  furnished  with  unit.  Millions 
used  all  over  the  country.  Praised  by 
fire  authorities.  Send  check  or  M.  0. 
for  $6.95  each,  post-paid. 

AUTOFYRSTOP  COMPANY 

JSa  WASHUMGrON  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA  46,  PA. 


When,  vou  write  advertisers  mention 
TTie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  sQuare  deal.  See^ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Dishes  and  dolls,  a  truck  and  a  drum,  are  all  over  the  house  whenever 
they  come; 

Our  grandchildi'en  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  the  look  of  the  loom  or 
the  state  of  the  yard! 

They  laugh  and  shout  as  they  run  and  play,  till  Grandpa  asks:  How  long 
will  they  stay?” 

Of  course,  it’s  a  strain  for  Grandpa  and  me,  for  the  children  are  only  four 
and  three; 

But  wouldn’t  we  long  for  the  noise  of  the  drum  and  the  scatter  of  toys,  if 
they  didn’t  come? 

New  York  State  —  Gladys  M.  Baker 


Clear  the  Way  for  Canning 

This  season,  whether  you  are  going  to  follow  your  regular  recipes, 
or  do  a  little  experimenting,  there  are  a  few  tried  and  true  rules  that 
save  time  and  trouble  in  the  long  run.  Here  are  good  pre-canning  steps 
to  keep  in  mind. 

(1)  Use  regular  home  canning 
jars.  Examine,  use  and  test  them  for 
seal  exactly  as  directed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  (2)  Obtain,  read  and  follow 
up-to-date  recipes.  (3)  Collect  every¬ 
thing  needed  and  get  canner  ready 
before  starting  to  prepare  vegetables. 

(4)  Remember,  vegetables  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  either  acid  or  low-acid — there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  nonacid  vege¬ 
table.  Tomatoes,  also  pickled  and 
salted  vegetables,  are  acid.  A  boiling- 
water  bath  canner  may  well  be  used 
when  canning  all  acid  foods.  Beans, 
peas  and  other  vegetables  belong  to 
the  low-acid  group  and  should,  for 
sake  of  safety,  be  processed  under 
steam  pressure.  (5)  Use  garden  fresh 
vegetables  and  can  them  when  at 
the  most  pei’fect  stage  for  cooking. 

(6)  Waste  no  time  between  prepar¬ 
ing,  packing  and  processing. 

When  it  comes  to  using  a  little 
imagination,  all  you  need  do  is  to 
add  a  little  something  in  the  way  of 
herbs,  to  enhance  the  natural  flavor 
of  your  canned  product. 

For  instance,  a  sprig  of  fresh  dill 
or  almost  any  other  herb,  and  a  drop 
or  so  of  Tabasco  sauce,  is  right  at 
home  in  a  jar  of  green  beans.  A  bit 
of  ginger  root,  or  horseradish,  or  a 
nip  of  culinary  wine,  enlivens  beets. 

A  blade  of  mace,  or  a  few  mixed 
dried  herbs,  or  a  smidgen  of  nut¬ 
meg  go  well  with  both  green  peas 
and  lima  beans  and  some  people 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardinal 

The  cardinals  still  come  to  the 
porch  to  feed  on  wild  bird  seed  as 
they  did  this  Winter.  Spring  makes 
a  change,  for  now  Mr.  Cardinal  pops 
a  sunflower  seed  into  Mrs.  Cardinal’s 
mouth  as  soon  as  she  flies  to  the 
feeder.  With  bill  wide  open  she  waits 
for  the  next  few  morsels  as  gifts  from 
him;  then  they  both  aettle  down  to 
self-service! 

Our  song  sparrows  were  late  in 
singing  this  year.  We  heard  the  first 
on  March  17th;  last  year  it  was  Febru¬ 
ary  25th. 

The  only  songs  we  heard  before 
mid-March  were  those  of  the  crested 
birds;  blue  jays,  cardinals  and  tit¬ 
mice.  The  chickadees  were  pretty 
quiet  here  during  all  the  snowy 
months  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Persis  Smith 


think  highly  of  adding  a  teaspoon 
of  sugar  to  each  quart.  Onion  and 
garlic?  Better  wait  until  you  reheat 
the  vegetables  just  before  serving- 
later  on. 

Although  the  “book  says”  that  cer¬ 
tain  herbs  belong  with  certain  foods, 
you  may  find  the  recommended  herb 
less  desirable  than  some  other,  so 
don’t  hesitate  to  experiment  with  a 
few  jars  of  each  kind  of  vegetable. 

But  watch  it!  A  little  goes  a  long 
way.  A  scant  fourth-teaspoon  of 
dried  herbs  is  ample  for  a  quart 
of  vegetables.  The  guests  at  your 
table  should  wonder — not  know — 
why  your  canned  foods  are  so  much 
better  than  others’.  Keep  ’em  guess¬ 
ing! 

Angels  in  the  Kitchen 


If 


STOP 

Deadly  Bacteria 
Red  Wafer  Damage 
Costly  Lime  Scale 


for  Of 


MARK  CHLORINJECTOR 

A  compact  POSITIVE  FEED,  water-* 
powered  unit  with  an  exact  proportioning 
feature  that  chlorinates  and  protects  up 
to  75,000  gallons  of  water  per  day.  Easy 
to  install.  Can  be  used  with  Sureclear 
Crystals  to  stop  red  stains  and  lime  scale 
corrosion.  Controls  algae  and  slime  ia 
swim  pools  and  cooling  systems. 


FREE 


WATER 

KIT 


Tells  how  to  assure  your  home,  farm,  or 
business  an  adequate,  SAFE  water  supply. 
Contains  informative  charts  and  diagrams. 
Sent  FREE.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 


CLAYTON  MARK  &  COMPANY  I 


Dept. 

1058 


Evansfon.  • 
Illinois  * 


NSW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Moil  some  day. 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced 
Low  As 

Now  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TKIAl 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthiul 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  wul  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
OrLin  Llfl  AJnyCV  J^st  send  name  and  ad- 
dtNU  nU  IVlUnti  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  ymicai 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  DePt. 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6r  lllioo*® 


You  Filler.  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin _ 


o  FREE  GIFT  o  i 

EXQUISITE  WORLD-WIDE  IMPORTS  jC 

_  ^ _ * _  CJn/^Flflnr^  ? 


2394.  Adorable  little  angels  to  trim  a  set 
of  days-of-the-week  towels.  Fun  to  em¬ 
broider  because  the  stitches  are  simme. 
Nice  shower  gift  idea  for  the  bride  to  be. 
Hot  iron  transfer  for  seven  motifs,  color 
clrsrt 

No.  2394  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  the  19d8 
Needlework  ALBUM  —  a  treasure  chest  of 
designs  for  every  fan  of  handwork. 


'from  Japan.  India,  France,  Formosa.  Scotland 
'  —  distinctive  Oriental  Notes  and  Stationery. 

'  Fine,  pure  district  Teas— flavored  blends. 
lot  the  world.  Write  for  FUEE  Catalog  of  un- 
I  usual,  ditferent  Gifts  tor  everyone. 

Jj  FREE  GIFT  with  first  purchase 

jpEPT.  RN^^  ^WEStSn^^  mass.? 

BATTLESH*iP  GJ^AY 

Exterior  Pelnt.  eulteble  for  metti  or  wood.  Pjne 
eonditioa.  paeltod  Id  nvo-ioMoo  itool  o»no.  Conoo^o^ 
tlon  an  largo  Marino  order.  PrU#  16.00  per  5  gdL  ^y 

Watch  Repairing  '^establish ed^J' 9'^^ 

Circular  FREE.  G.  O.  SH R AWDER.  Richfield,  Pa- 

mwwwn  nvrnjOT  XtC'VX;  V’nRKER 
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Wild  Greens  in  Spring  Recipes 


I  can  still  see  my  great-aunt  trot¬ 
ting  up  the  road  rather  than  wait  for 
us  to  get  into  the  car  to  go  down 
to  her  house.  “What  a  fine  May  morn¬ 
ing!”,  she  called  out.  “Let’s  go  out  to 
cut  milkweed  sprouts  for  dinner!” 

You  choose  milkweed  stalks  no 
more  than  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
then  remove  all  leaves  except  the 
tiny  tender  ones  at  the  tip.  Cook 
them  just  as  you  do  asparagus,  but 
in  several  waters,  to  get  rid  of  the 
milky  juice  which  may  have  a  bitter 
taste.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter 
or  with  Hollandaise  sauce.  The  flavor 
is  simliar  to  asparagus  but  more 
subtle. 

Purslane  ,or  “pussley”,  is  usually 
plentiful  in  the  garden  along  about 
June.  In  my  opinion,  it’s  really  good 
with  its  distinctive,  pungent  flavor. 

Thoreau  thought  so.  In  his  hut  on 
the  shores  of  Walden  Pond,  he  once 
wrote:  “I  have  made  a  satisfactory 


dinner,  satisfactory  on  several  ac¬ 
counts,  simply  off  a  dish  of  purslane, 
Which  I  gathered  in  my  cornfield, 
boiled  and  salted.”  A  little  vinegar 
added  would  have  made  Thoreau’s 
purslane  even  more  satisfactory. 

Purslane  may  also  be  cooked  with 
an  onion  in  oil,  then  covered,  and 
allowed  to  simmer  for  a  few  minutes. 
With  its  reddish  stems  and  fat  green 
leaves,  it  also  adds  flavor  to  a  mixed- 
greens  salad  (uncooked).  By  the  way, 
my  great-aunts  dressed  their  salad 
greens  with  just  vinegar  and  sugar. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Vinegar  and  sugar 
on  lettuce  is  my  standby!  Even 
dandelion  greens  I  tried  that  way 
this  Spring  and  liked  it.  —  p.  s.l 

Don’t  forget  that  wild  greens 
(water  cress  and  winter  cress  too] 
are  full  of  free  vitamins.  No  wonder 
I  don’t  get  colds!  Ruth  Tirrell 

Massachusetts 


Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOIY 

si 


AND  SEW  TO  LOOK  PRETTY 

8144.  A  lovely  sheath  for  warm  weather,  cut  on 
slimming  lines.  Sizes:  12,  14,  16,  18,  20;  40,  42.  J 
Size  14  (34  bust),  short  sleeve,  414  yards  of  35-  ^ 
inch.  25  cents.  \ 


8217.  Daytimer — Pretty, 
contrast  yoke.  Sizes; 
121/2,  141/2  to  241/2. 

Size  141/2  (35  bust),  4% 
yds.,  35-in.;  1/2  yd.  trim. 
25  cents. 


8219 

9-18 


8219.  Young  and  pretty  — 
the  always  popular  dirndl! 
Sizes:  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16, 
18.  Size  11,  (311/^  bust), 
4%  yards,  35-inch;  %  yard 
trim.  25  cents. 


8121  &  8122,  Collared  look- 
alikes!  8121,  in  sizes  10, 
12,  to  20.  Size  12  (32  bust) 
3%  yds.,  39-in.  8122,  in 

sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years. 
Size  4,  1%  yds.,  39-in.  Two 
[A  patterns,  25  cents  each. 


8217 

Pattern  book  Basic 
fashion,  full  of 
smart  designs,  only 
^  cents.  Spring  and 
Summer  issue, 

SI8I.  Perfect,  becom- 
outfit,  dress  and 
Jolero.  Sizes  34,  36  to 
Size  36  (38  bust), 
dress,  4a8  yds.,  35-in.; 
'8  yd.  trim.  Bolero, 
^-8  yds.  25  cents. 

Please  print  your 
full  address. 
Pattern  number  and 
Size  right  on  your 
^der.  Send  to  The 
Ural  New  Yorker, 
West  30th  St, 
New  York  l,  N.  Y. 


M 


POSTPAID 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

SO  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  6  pints  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY !  — Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

JSfern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 
Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed*  If  dis* 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
It  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Send  ray  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  Will  return  my  money-I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

I  I  50  for  $3.25  Mnm, 

□  100  for  $5.00 

[~]  250  for  $10.00  Ad<lressL__ _ _ 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


City _ 

*  Trademark 
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ROYAL  JELLY 
CAPSULES 


NECTAR  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEES 

AT  SEMSATIONALLY  LOW  PRICES  1 1 1 

100  Capsules  $12.00 
30  Capsules  $5.00 

NATI'RAL  and  PURE,  not  a 
POWDER.  Each  capsule 
contains  50  mgs.  of  NATURAL 
PURE  ROYAL  JELLY 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 

M.  &  M.  TRADING  COMPANY 
320  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEW  SPUING  WOOLENS 

buy  DIFtECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
SPRING’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-37,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
dniikmg  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless. 
tens6,  End  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights 
'"u  backache,  headache  or  muscular 

aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery— 
dont  wait-try  Doan’s  Pills.  « 

Doan  s  B'hs  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  thr^  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  -  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3-A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1  p 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids  * 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
60  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 
This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  8.  Pat  Off. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958, 


9  months 


tor  25c 


May  17^ 


Friend's  Nam© . . 

f^-F.D . Box  . Street..., 

Post  Office . State 


I*il* 


1958 


Your  Name . .  ^  ^ 

Address . . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition;  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions; 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

June  7  Closes  May  23 
June  21  Closes  June  6 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY.  10;00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ _ ^ - - - 

TJTrir  Tv/TaM’  younfi.  comrnGrci3l  fioncy 

®  p?odSn  slaso/ April-December.  Lavern 
Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

ijirPERiNTENDENT  (working)  farin  estate 

Ylbout  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poulWy, 
tome  lrodnce.  able  to  do  minor  repairs  Ex- 
rpllent  living  quarters  with  all  convenience^ 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious, 
man  (preferably  a  couple) 

permakent  home,  and  good  salary,  W^te  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

'^f^^mer^^  MaS“"”maU  fa^ikiT?!“’fkr  S 

ATTENDANTS :  Female.  Salary  $2990  to  $3780 
per  yeaV.  Staff  nurses  $4034  to  $4580  per  year 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 

(board  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per  nation 

riav  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
witk  ply  Aid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident  and 
health*^  insurance  and  Social  ®®o^fdy  available. 
T?p.rreation ■  bowling,  tennis,  swimmmt,,  goi  . 
Opportunities  for  advancement  with  eventual 
retirement  pension.  For  information  write  Di- 
[lctor  Was^sa?c  State  School,  Wassaic.  New 

York. _ _ _ — - - — 7- 

NURSES;  Licensed  Practical  $284  mo. 

increases  to  $339  with  extra  for  evenings, 
nights  at  Countv  Home  infirmary.  40-hr.  week, 
live"  m  or  out.  Country  surroundings,  f.^sy  ac¬ 
cess  to  NYC.  Social  Security  ^d 

plan.  Write,  call  Westchester  County  Home. 

Hawthorne,  New  York.  LY  22»83QU. - 

PFT  TABLiE  Protestant  woman:  For  housek^per 
and  to  care  for  two  small  children 
../..woman  Box  715,  Winsted,  Conn.  (NY-517) 

assistant  COOKS:  Male  and  female.  Salary 
'^11990  to  $3780  per  year.  Annual  sa^a^y 
creases.  Less  maintenance  (board,  room  ana 
laiinrirv  S9.79  per  week).  Five  day,  eight 
work  week  Annual  vacation  with  pay.  Paid 
^?k  lea/e  Life  accident  and  health  insurance 
and  Social  Security  available. 

ir^<f  tf>nni<?  swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  lui 
advancement  with  evlAtSal  retirement  pension 
lor  "nformation  write  Director.  Wassaic  State 

School.  Wassaic.  N.  Y. _ _ _ - - 

WANTED :  Middleaged  cwple.  . 

small  farm  estate;  New  t^e 

man  and  outdoor  work.  Woman,  pan  ume 

hkifsework.  some,  cookmg.  Own  transpOTation. 

Permanent  position.  References.  BOX  2uuu, 

Rural  New-  Yorker. _ _ 

tiaNDYM^N  single,  elderly  with  drivers 
^li?enS“  able^  to  take  care  New 

Westchester  County.  BOX  2001.  Rurai  incw 

Yorker 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SALESMEN  Wanted:  Sell  mineral  supplements, 
udder  ointment  and  other  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  to  farmers  or  dealers.  Old  established  line. 
Liberal  commissions.  W.  D.  Carpenter  Compa¬ 
ny,  Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

INTERESTED  in  selling  real  estate?  Liberal 
sales  helps,  coaching,  supplies,  advertising, 
free  to  those  who  qualify.  Primary  qualihca- 
tions  are  highest  ethics,  hard  work,  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Write  for  test  questions. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Stritcly 
commission.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-517K _ 

SITUATION  WANTED 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865.  _ _ _ _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Ag^cy,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2.  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
CARETAKER:  45,  married,  no  children,  reli¬ 
able,  sober,  industrious,  good  mechanic, 
carpenter,  plumber.  BOX  2003,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

GERMAN  farmer,  middleaged,  is  looking  for 
job  at  farm.  Technical  knowledge,  reliable 
worker.  Speaks  English.  Helmut  Dreckmann, 

120  Warren  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged,  excellent  charac- 
er.  Good  cook.  Also  greenhouse  work  con¬ 
sidered.  BOX  2017,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
(N.  Y.-517). _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN  in  fifties  wants  housekeeper’s  po¬ 

sition.  Good  plain  cook.  Excellent  references. 
BOX  2023,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N,  Y.-517). 
WELL  educated  widow,  early  30's,  two  pre- 
school  children,  wants  home,  housekeeping 
job.  Excellent  cook.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Clew,  Box  188, 
Brewerton,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


YorKer. _ _ _ — - 

ctnglE  man  to  work  on  poultry  and  grain 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ — - ^ 

■R ITT  table  experienced  middle-aged  couple 
by  June  1st  to  operate  small  poultry  farm  in 
Coimecticut  Lawns,  some  gardening  and 
tenance  work.  Salary 

cottage,  electricity  and  oil  heat.  age, 

experience  and  give  r^erences.  BOX  2009, 
Rural  New  Yorkef.  (NY-517) 


THE  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  nationally  , 
philanthropy,  invites  young  men 
in  trying  out  as  dog  guide  instructors  to 
write  ^for  information.  Ages  21-26.  Sood  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  stamina,  outstanding  charac¬ 
ter  ^n^eJest  in  a  lifetime  career  helping  blind 
pedplf  achieve  independence.  ^x- 

nerience  with  dogs  not  necessary,  but  knowl¬ 
edge  of  animals  helpful.  Should  have  at  least 
high  school  education.  Physical  education 
majors  or  others  with  college  work  in 
psychology  or  English  with  teachmg  as  6oal 
m^ht  prove  highly  desirable.  Salary  and 
Sther  be/efits  are  ^attractive.  Address  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc..  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


COOK-outside  couples,  cooks^,  waitress -maids, 

general  houseworkers.  Highest  v^ges.  Bar 
ton  Employment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington, 
Massachusetts. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male.  Single, 

physically  capable  man,  assist  care  of  clnck^ 
layers,  eggs.  Nice  home,  good  board.  State 
age,  experience,  habits,  ' 

ry  Farm.  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn.  (NY-67) 


PENNSYLVANIA;  Rare  opportunity.  All  im- 
provements,  20-room  house,  yard,  garage 
and  water;  licensed  tavern,  restaurant:  reason 
illness.  Bus  stop.  Lake  to  Sea  and  Trailway 
System,  New  York-Chicago.  Price  $8,500;  taxes 
$78.  Falke,  P.  O.  Box  133,  Sheppton,  Penna. 

54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 

barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  55.000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker.  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor.  Vineland. 
New  Jersey 


RARE  Opportunity;  20-room  boarding  and 
tourist  home;  improvements,  yard,  g^age, 
own  water;  convenient  lakes  to  sea  and  Traii- 
wav  System  bus  stop.  Route  924.  Near  Hazel- 
t!^m  Penna  Taxes  $78.  Price  $8,700.  BOX  1711, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  For  client,  farm  over  100  acres  on 
good  road.  Orange  County.  Michaels.  Broker. 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Gypsy  6-4370. 
COUNTRY  Properties.  List  free.  Exchanges. 

State  wants.  Paul  Boughton,  Dolson  Avenue, 
Middletown,  New  York  (NY-517) 


DAIRY  FARM:  280  acres,  75  head,  income  $1800 
per  month.  4  tractors,  modern  machinery,  10 
room  house,  2  baths,  hot  water  heat,  tenant 
house.  $70,000,  terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie.  N.Y. 


FAKIVI  ana  rounai*.  iviuuciu  =  .. 

room  home,  238  acres,  good  barn,  nevv  silo 
and  40x100  cinder  block  building,  quonset  and 
other  buildings  in  good  condition.  Price  $28,000. 
Call  or  write  Charles  Lay,  Route  2,  Norwich, 
New  York,  4-282L 


tieia,  IN.  I.  jrxiuiic  V  « 

man  for  Alexander  Foster,  Broker 


2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (NY-517) 


monxniy.  tseauuiuny 

area.  Also  10-acre  farms  at  $25  monthly.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Brochure  free.  Howard  Wood 
Fountain,  Florida.  


moaern  oarn,  siius,  a-ioyu* 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  Pond,  brook 
$37,000,  terms.  Vermann.  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


FARM:  .338  acres,  outstanding  for  mUk  i^oduc 


N.  Y. 


altalta  son  uwner  lewncu. 

Bloodgood  Agency.  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


UUtUUilLllil&S'  TTAAV^.,  A.V»AA^ 

to  Box  1926,  Rural  New  Yorker 


iepcllt6>,  wim  vyi  vy  A  Avy  W*  w 

BOX  2005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHOICE  grass  ranches  100  to  1,600  cow  sizes. 
M.  R.  Keller,  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota. 

TIMBER  lot,  55  acres  pine  and  hemlock. 

A.  E.  Mann,  Athol.  Mass.  (N.  Y.-517). 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


SOUTH  Jersey;  18  miles  from  Atlantic  City. 

Income  property.  Private  modern  home. 
Owner  sacrificing  for  quick  sale.  Details. 
Write:  Mrs.  Betty  Brown,  144  Liverpool  Ave., 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N,  Y. _ _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  5  lb.  paid  $1.90,  or  2-5's 
$3.70.  Case  of  6-5’s  $8.75.  Liquid  above  pre- 

cn  IVi  RA  9_Rn^c*  0  oa 


New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  poultrymamwife  team, 

to  handle  farm,  grade  eggs.  Top 
Modern  apartment.  Brender  s  Leghorns.  Fern 
dale.  New  York.  _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Handyman,  65  to  70  as  road 

stand  helper.  Good  habits.  Love  flowers. 

L.  J.  Angstadt,  Henryville,  Penna. _ _ 

TWO  women  for  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  No  laundry.  Country.  Separate  .hving 
apartment.  Two  in  .faiuffy..  Larger  family  in 
Summer.  Will  employ  individually  or  as  a 
Mrs.  Russell  E.  Watson.  Belle  Mead. 

New  Jersey,  telephone  Flanders  9-6490.  _ 

WANTED:  Cook,  housekeeper  with  nursing  ex-  New  Yorker. 

perience  for  position  in  private  h^e,  family 
of  two.  in  yilla_ge,ofCazenovia  Driver  li- 


garage,  biiup,  iJuuitijr 

suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


of  two,  in  village  oi  c-aicuovia. 
cense  needed.  Excellent  wages.  Application  by 
couple  accepted.  Write  C.  H.  King.  Jr., 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  Cazenovia, 
Oldfield  5-8862.  _ 

RESPONSIBLE  middleaged  man.  A  very  good 
home.  Drive  car,  help  in  general  for  lady. 
BOX  2015,  Rural  New  Yorker^ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  operate  dairy  farm 
vicinitv  Roscoe,  N.  Y.,  on  either  a  share 
basis,  rent  or  salary.  Must  furnish  ref^ences 
and  give  telephone  number  if  any.  BOX  20ib, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ESTATE  Superintendent;  Must  be  experienced 
in  operation  of  small  greenhouse,  flower 
garden  and  care  of  shrubbery.  Must  also  know 
how  to  care  for  farm  animals.  No  milking. 
Should  be  experienced  in  care  of  farm  rna- 
chinery  and  supervision  of  repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  farm  buildings  and  residence. 
Salary  and  nice  house.  Other  benefits  also  m- 
cluded.  Good  schools.  Located  in  Westchester 
County  BOX  2021,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
(N.  Y.-517)  _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  (not  over  50)  for  doctor’s 
family,  two  children  7  and  11.  Good  refer¬ 
ences  and  cooking  required.  Nice  room,  board, 
$150  a  month.  Write  Dr.  Wainapei,  EUenville. 
New  York, 
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Yorker.  (N.  Y.  517). 


Yorker.  (N,  Y.-517). 


NICE  6-room  house,  city  gas,  electricity,  oil  ea 
heat,  hard  wood  floor;  four  acres;  big  chick-  ^ 
en  house;  garage.  One-third  cash.  Near  King- 
ston-Rhinecliff  Bridge.  Rupert  Watzek,  Box  1  Ul 
361,  Route  1,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  (N.  y.-517). 

SIX  room  bungalow,  garage,  three  acres.  All 
new  improvements;  low  taxes.  Half  hour  to  FI 
Cooperstown.  Price  $5,000.  Ernest  Weisberg, 
Garrattsville,  N.  Y.  WOrth  5-8578.  (N.  Y.-517).  nt 

100  ACRE  farm:  55  acres  tillable,  balance 
pasture  and  wood  land.  Barn  40x100  feet,  27 
stanchions:  seven  large  pens.  Basement  has 
excellent  opportunity  for  pen  stable.  One  — 
14x40  ft.  silo.  10-room  house,  two  baths.  Never 
failing  water  plus  60x  100  ft.  dug  pond.  Will 
sell  bare  or  stocked.  Roch  St.  Pierre,  Newport 
Road.  Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  ri1 

DUTCHESS  County:  Small  farm  on  main  high-  ni 
way,  8-room  home,  improvements,  4-room 
tenant  house,  large  horse  barn,  20  acres,  pond, 
$22,000.  Dairy,  beef,  poultry  and  fruit  farms. 

H.  W.  Guernsey,  Realtor,  7,  New  Market  St.,  — 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GL  2-4410  (N.  Y.-  Sj 
517).  _ _ _  J,. 

WOMAN  alone,  ill,  sacrificing  four  furnished 
rooming  houses,  city  low  taxes,  oil  heat.  ^ 
Sell  all  or  individual  parcels.  On  premises  M 
small  registered  sewing  factory  restaurant. 

BOX  2008.  Rural  New  Yorker.  A( 

FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through- 

out  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort,  Box  R,  Hackettstown,  ao 
New  Jersey. 

VIRGINIA:  143  acre  dairy  farm,  new  three  I 
stall  parlor,  pipeline  milkers,  tank.  Shipping  j,. 
Washington.  8-room  home;  $31,000.  Attractive  1  or 
old  stone  house:  six  rooms,  basement,  stone 
spring  house,  small  lake,  three  acres;  $10,000.  ^ 

Pay  $2,500  down.  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency,  ^ 
Culpeper,  Virginia.  d 

DUE  to  death  in  family  must  sell  nice  country  1 
home  located  in  Berlin.  N.  Y.  7-room  house  p. 
with  bath,  spring  water  and  a  hot  water  base- 
board  heating  unit.  Newly  installed,  used  for 
the  first  time  this  Winter.  21 '/a  acres  of  land;  .fj, 
$6,000.  Robert  R.  Onkel,  P.  O.  Box  951,  Berlin, 

New  York.  (N.  Y.-517).  nc 

FREE  Catalog:  With  improved  traveling  and  I  2- 

warm  weather  you’ll  want  to  look  for  the  g, 
tract,  camp,  farm  oh  other  property  you  ve 
been  thinking  about.  Listings  all  kiiMs,  sizes,  , 
prices:  New  York  to  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  _ 
264-RNY,  Manchester.  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-517). 

100  ACRE  farm,  attractive  home,  ideally  lo-  „ 
cated.  Village,  country  homes,  farms  six  to  •= 
270  acres.  Revilla  H.  Shaffner.  Pine  Plains, 

N.  Y.  Salesman  for  H.  W.  Guernsey.  (N.  Y.-67).  “ 

WARWICK:  116  acre  dairy  farm,  35  stanchion  j-, 
barn,  7-room  house,  lake  site;  $19,500.  s 
Florist  business,  two  greenhouses,  8-room  g 
house  in  village;  $22,800.  Chicken  farm.  7-room  jy 
Colonial;  $14,000.  Emily  Vail.  Rltr.  Warwick, 

N.  Y.  55-8053.  (N.  Y.-517). 

ESTABLISHED  greenhouse  100x20.  14-room  c 

house,  two  acres,  at  road  intersection,  45  y 
miles  from  New  York  City;  $26,500;  terms.  1  j 
Joseph  August,  R.F.D.  1.  Putnam  Valley,  s 
New  York.  Lakeland  8-8495.  1 

TEN  dollars  down,  $10  a  month  buys  large  r 
building  plot  in  one  of  the  best  fishing  and  l 
hunting  regions  of  Maine.  Use  it  for  trader  & 
site  or  build  your  own  camp  or  cottage.  Ready-  c 
cut  camps  available  on  easy  terms.  For  com-  i 
plete  information,  write  BOX  104,  Rangeley,  v 
Maine.  .  T 

FARM  for  sale:  140  acres,  60  acres  tillable,  I 
SO'  acres  timber,  excellent  house.  60x40  ft.  f 
barn.  Also  tractor  and  attachments,  Holland  a 
wagon,  chick  brooders  and  other  farm  equip-  | 
ment;  mile  to  village;  school  bus  at  door.  | 
Terms  arranged  reliable  buyer.  Write  for  list  » 
of  bargains.  Earle  L.  Dolph,  Broker,  Kenneth  1 
Kamery.  Representative.  Main  St.,  Westons  J  £ 
Mills,  New  York.  T  £ 

FOR  Sale;  Country  grocery  store,  five  room  | 
apartment  with  bath  over  store:  automatic  i 
hot  air  heat;  good  business.  Illness  the  cause  £ 
to  sell.  Tracy  Keesler,  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  I 
County.  Penna. 

CARLISLE,  N.  Y.,  Route  20;  Widow  must  sell  I  « 
completely  furnished  8-room  house,  including  | 
electric  range*  refrigerator,  TV,  partly  stocked  ^ 
gift  and  antique  shop.  New  electric  water  sys-  ; 
tern,  bath,  automatic  electric  hot  water  heater; 
new  roof  and  siding  barn,  garage;  one  acre  i 
beautifully  landscaped  with  evergreens  auu 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  asparagus,  etc;  $6,900.  Weal 
for  retired  couple.  Near  store.  Across  fi'o^ 
Town  Hall.  Or  write  Mrs.  Race.  Box  57, 
Carlisle,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-517).  : 

-  200  ACRE  dairy  farm.  Large  barn;  24  Stan-  I 

chions.  Modern  stone  house,  two  years  oW. 

'  Oil  heat.  Bare  farm  or  with  stock  and  equip- 
’  ment.  150  miles  from  New  York  City;  $18,500. 

-  BOX  2025,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y,-517).  . 

1  WANTED:  Main  road  lot  or  small  village  I 

J  location  or  farmhome  for  semi-commsycial, 

^  in  Oneida  or  Madison  County,  New  York  State. 
Pay  $400  down,  balance  like  rent.  Responsible 
individual.  Write  P.  O.  Box  124,  Clinton,  New 
q  York.  (N.  Y.-517). 

0  WANTED:  Modern  dairy  farm.  150  tillable  1 
.  acres,  40  milkers,  house  with  central  heat. 

2  Price  $20,000  bare  or  $30,000  stocked.  Send  full 
details,  terms.  BOX  2018,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

t  WANTED:  Large  productive  dairy  farm,  com¬ 
plete.  Reasonably  priced.  Can  trade  smaller 
farm.  Buffalo  market,  if  desired.  Describe  farm 
r  first  letter.  BOX  2019,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
(N.  Y.-517). 

0  SIX  room  bungalow,  eight  years  old,  oil  heat,  I 
near  new  school,  low  taxes;  Adirondacks.  j 

Z  BOX  2024,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-517). 

-  TOMPKINS  County:  113  acre  farm,  modern  I 
house,  large  barn.  Terms.  $'1,000  ca^.  Write 

1  George  Luoma,  Spencer,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-517). 

FLORIDA;  The  gem  of  the  Americas.  River-  I 
view  Heights  on  beautiful  Peace  River.  Close 
k  in.  Lots,  homes.  Terms.  Swis  Corp..  Wauchula, 
e  Florida. 

o  VIRGINIA  dairy  and  cattle  farms  priced  to  I 
“  sell,  for  details  write:  Joel  M.  Cochran, 

"  Realtor.  414  East  Jefferson  St.,  Charlottesville, 
j"  Virginia. 

BRADFORD,  New  Hampshire:  Cape  Cod  type 
1‘2  story  residence,  overlooking  lake  wim 
200  feet  frontage,  seven  rooms,  screened  porch, 

>-  hot  air  coal  heat,  insulated,  shed  and  connect- 
t  ing  barn,  artesian  well,  10  acres  lancL  price 
^  $12,500.  Write  or  call  owner  Albert  Gerken, 

90  Timber  Drive,  Berkeley  Heights,  New  Jer- 
sey.  Crestview  CR  3-0250. 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 

l.S  - 

f'  FOR  RENT;  3  bedroom,  1(4  bath  Hudson  Valley 
village  home.  Attic,  cellar  too.  Splendid  ml 
heat.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Nice  yard.  120 
miles  from  New  York.  Ideal  for  retired  couple 
-T  No  children.  2-year  lease  required.  $50.00.  Box 
“  1915,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-517) 

PLANTS 


WJr.JLi  ir'otaio  I'lanxs:  uxuaranxeea  wKianoma 
Allgold,  Red  Velvet,  Bunch  Portoricos,  Yel- 

....  X  y  ..  a]  — ...  ..i.  rVv  ^  1 1  i_j  ^  — 


UJriT  jiJLiviN  seiecxea,  oxaie  inspeciea,  irue  xo 
name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver. 


xjiNiNiiL  o  nign  graae  sxrawuerry  piariis.  ouiii 
year.  State  inspected.  Howard  17.  Catskill, 


jsiNU  lor  my  price  lists  on  new  caouage, 
onion,  potato,  tomato,  pepper  and  cauli- 
ower  plants  right  away.  Samuel  Bradshaw, 
ranklin,  Virginia. _ 

'OMATO  Plants;  Rutgers,  Glamor,  Long  Reds, 
Queens,  $5.00  per  thousand  packed  here 
fter  May  20th  in  truck  load  lots.  Fresh  pulled 
tocky  plants  on  advance  orders.  C,  Stanley 
hort,  Cheswold,  Delaware. _ 

[LUEBERRIES;  Bearing  age,  $1.15.  12  varie¬ 
ties.  Rhubarb,  fruit  trees,  shrubs.  Free  cata- 
ig.  Commonfields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
[ST.  Y.-517). _ _ 

WEET  Potato  Plants:  Porto  Ricos,  Bunch 

Porto  Ricos,  Nancy  Halls,  Gold  Rush  or 

i.  tvAA  i« _ f-/\.  trnn  J> _ CA.  1  AAA  -Crw 


WEFT  Potato  Plants:  Portorican,  xv^ancy  nau, 
Bunch  Portorican:  100,  $1.50:  SOiO,  $4.00:  1000, 

AA  T\rt’.'.?r«+  i  ■  .-.1  ..r.  Uy-  /*\  ^  1  l. . 


o-room  nonic,  an  iiiuucin. 

30-40  cow  dairy,  two  poultry  houses  (capacity 
5,200  layers  or  16,000  broilers).  Many  .other 
attractive  features.  For  sale  with  or  without 
complete  stock  plus  equipment.  For  details, 

Leslie  Ameigh,  Gillett,  Penna. _ _ 

FARM;  56  acres  near  South  Bridge.  Mass. 

8-room  house,  98  feet  with  shed.  Electricity, 
wood,  springs  in  pasture,  60  fruit  trees,  mow¬ 
ings,  on  hard  top  road,  bus  line.  Can  be  seen 
all  day  Sundays  and  Saturdays.  Reasonable. 
No  telephone.  Owner  Miss  Viola  Lynch, 
Quinebaug,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-317). 

ONE  to  four  acres,  secondary  road,  for  camp 
site  within  150  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Prefer  on  river 
or  lake;  electricity  available.  Veh.  47  Seaton 
Rd.,  2-E,  Stamford,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-517). 


200  ACRE  Dutchess  Couny  farm  for  rent, 
$325  yearly.  Alvin  D.  Pond,  Box  978, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


WANTED:  Vermont,  country  board  or  furn¬ 
ished  room;  permanent;  healthy  gentleman. 
BOX  2014,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-517). 


REST,  Quiet:  $70  per  month.  Frymire  Farm, 
Trout  Run,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Summer  guests;  hill  top  farm;  good 
food.  E.  L.  Hull.  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


REASONABLE  country  home  with  friendly 
family  desired  by  retired  government  man, 
small  pension.  B(ix  2022,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SRAKGUS  Roots:  iviary  wasningion 
California  500.  Large  one  year  roots,  freshly 
ag:  100,  $3.00;  200,  $5.50;  500,  $10;  1000,  $18. 
ji  wo  year  roots  $4.00  per  100.  Fred  Drew 
(Nursery),  Agawam,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-517). 

TRAWBERRY  Plants:  4,000,000  certified,  well- 
rooted,  irrigated,  sand  grown  Robinsons  ana 
Dunlaps:  $2.00  a  hundred  or  $10  a  thousand. 
Not  postpaid.  Zawistowski  Nursery,  Bath, 
Michigan,  Telephone  Bath  2705. _ _ 

_ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 
est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00,  Luxyork,  641  bO. 
IGth,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

_ SEEDS _ _ 

NEW  hybrid  daylilies  bloom  24-48  hours. 

Seeds,  20  for  $1.00.  Philip  O.  Buch,  lO'i 
Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockaway,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

SOYBEANS;  Clark,  Odgen,  Wabash:  $4.00  per 
bushel  here,  cleaned  and  bagged.  C.  Stanley 
Short  &  Son,  Dover,  Delaware. _ _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting,  Penna.  


MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings.  May  $24.95—100, 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSLINGS,  White  Embden,  Chinese 
Toulouse,  89c  up.  Ducklings  23c  up. 

28c  up.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

GOSLINGS:  Emden  and  Toulouse  crosses  $1-^ 

each;  least  amount  10:  also  started  goslings. 
B.  Sander,  R.D.  2.  Harpursville,  N.  Y. _ 

JANSEN  strain  Khaki-Campbell  ducklings; 
$4.00;  25,  $6.50.  Howard  Butler,  Otego,  -N- 

GOSLINGS:  All  breeds,  pedigreed  stoc^  free 

illustrated  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Gomu 
52,  Florida.  _ _ _ 

TURKEYS 

BROAD  Breast  Bronze,  Broadwhites,  Beltsville. 
39c  up.  Cooper  Hatchery,  Oakwood.  Ohio.  ^ 

THOMPSON  Broad  White  and  Broad 

Bronze  poults  hatching  every  week. 
prices  and  open  dates.  Palmateer  s 
Farm,  Box  R,  Elverson,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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BABY  CHICKS 


baby  Chicks:  You'Jl  never  know  extra  profits 
and  great  layers  until  you  have  tried  60',, 
to  healthy  laying  Imperial  White  Leg¬ 

horns  and  Super  Hampshire  Reds.  Progressive 
balance  bred  for  38  years  for  long  time  lay¬ 
ing.  Wholesale  and  retail  baby  chick  prices. 
Write  for  free  picture  literature.  Trail’s  End 
Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

PEDIGREED  Black  Minorcas,  Easter  egg 

Araucanas  Phoenix.  Eggs,  chicks.  Circular. 
Stephen  Costa,  Minotola,  New  Jersey. 

PIGEONS 

fancy  Pigeons,  Bantams,  pheasants.  Meehan. 

West  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 

PHEASANTS 

RINGNECK  Pheasants,  Cotornix  quail,  chicks, 
eggs.  River  Game  Farm,  Ironia,  New  Jersey. 

RINGNECKED  Pheasants,  eggs  or  chicks 

Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying 
pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write,  telephone 
for  details.  West  &  Page  Pheasant  Farm, 
South  Sutton,  New  Hampshii-e.  Telephone  761. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MAS’TITIS  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicillin. 
1  *  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 

lart  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 


SILOS:  Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write: 
(nS?-2i')  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
po^fs^^sT®  Ohf“  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

♦  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

RIBBONS:  100  yards  $1.00.  Ten  different  l^ard 
rolls  %  to  1  inch.  Gorgeous  colors.  Also  40 
g®rd  lace  assortment,  %  to  %  inches  $1.00. 

^taction  guaranteed.  Wotring,  Catasauqua 
19A,  Pennsylvania 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


GARDEN  tractors,  $109  complete  with  tires, 
big  4-hp.  model.  Universal  Manufacturing 
Company,  324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2, 
Indiana. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Several  Wilson  Bulk  Tanks  (new 
still  uncrated),  factor.v  guarantee,  will  sell  at 
factory  cost.  Sizes:  4  200-gallon,  4  250-gallon 
Stainless  steel  inside  and  out.  Potter  Electric 
Company,  East  Smithfield,  Penna. 

BUY  tractor  parts  direct  at  dealer’.s  discounts. 

America’s  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  1958  catalog. 
Central  T' actor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

BALER  TWINE:  Money  Back  Guarantee.  $5.85 

per  bale  on  initial  get-acquainted  order.  Send 
first  order  direct  to  us  and  request  name  of 
dealer  closest  to  you.  Send  deposit  or  full  pay¬ 
ment.  Shipments  made  promptly.  Baler  Twine 
ten  acres  farm  machy..  Rambler  cars.  Dodge 
trucks:  write,  phone,  visit  Phil  Gardiner,  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  N.  J.  (near  exit  No.  2,  N.  J.  Turnpike) 
Dealers  and  distributors  and  farmer  dealers 
wanted _ 

IRRIGATION  Equipment,  new  and  used,  alu- 

minum  tubing,  Johns-Manville  pipe,  electric, 
gasoline  and  diesel  pumping  units.  Engineering 
Equipment  Co  ,  4021  North  Sixth  Street,  Harris 
burg,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor,  hoes  between 

plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first 
few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.  S.  government  depots: 

Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  "Depot  List 
rnd  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody,  Box  8-RR,  Sunny- 
side  4.  New  York. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  GROUPS — Grange — Clubs,  raise  funds 
easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product.  Write 
for  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko  Com- 
pauy.  Shaftsbury.  Vermont. 

THROW  AWAY  paper  bags  for  vacuum  clean- 
.  ers.  Send  make  and  model  for  easy  ordering 
information.  Ripplinger’s,  1926  Gravois  Ave., 
St.  Louis  4,  Mo. _ 

SILK,  cotton,  velvet  samples  35  cents.  Three 
T^nnessee^  ^^■***^‘  Estill  Springs, 

Invitations:  Raised  printing.  lOO  for 
$10  95  Samples  free.  The  Village  Printer. 
WoodviIIe.  Mass.  (N.  Y.-67).  imiei, 

two  pair  $1.00;  $4.00  dozen. 
_ Whrie  s,  P.  O.  Box  512.  Clearwater  1,  Florida. 

LINEN  hankies  crocheted  edges,  butterfly 
Virgil  Pressed,  R  D.  i, 
Smethport,  Penna.  ’ 

Send  your  wool  to  the  blanket 

lor  nice  warm  blankets.  Comfort  batting 
and  knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars, 
^enn^*^^^^^^  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg, 


BEAUTp’UL  professional  enlargements  from 
one  photo  or  negative  (returned  unharmed). 

f’our  5x7s  $1.00.  Two  Master- 
CTaft  Oilcolor  8xl0s  $1.00.  All  26  portraits  $2.24. 
Portraitco  NY780.  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

NO  CHARGE  developing  rolls.  Pay  for  prints 
only.  Permanent  finish  jumbos  5c  each.  Con- 
tacts  4c.  Failures  refunded  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Free  coupons.  Square  Deal  Photos,  Hut- 
chison,  Kansas. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  8  jumbo 
prints  25c,  12 — 35c.  Same  day  service,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229 
Lyons,  New  York. 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents:  12.  45 
cents;  jurnbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

25  WALLET-Size  silk  finish  photos  from  any 

returned  unharmed 

Studio,  Box  375-C,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

_ BOOKS _ 

5,^0  QUESTIONS  and  Answers  on  the  Holy 

Scriptures.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Bible 
ever  assembled.  Every  book  of  the  Bible  is 
covered  $1^0  postpaid  F.  R.  Bailey.  Box  115Y. 
Cressona,  Pa. _ 

IS  my  old  book  valuable?  Sensible  booklet  on 
books  and  documents  and  how  to  sell  them 

Sterne, 

2949  Balboa,  San  Francisco  21,  (balif. 

Herbalist  Almanac  free” 
Write  for  your  copy.  Calumet  Herb  Compa¬ 
ny  Box  248,  South  Holland,  Illinois. 


STAMPS 


INTERNATIONAL  Farmall  Tractors:  Models 

100-200-300,  plows,  harrows,  like  new.  Herbert 
J.  Hinchman,  1247  Ratzer  Road,  Preakness, 
Wayne.  New  Jersey 


FOR  Sale:  One  Planet  Jr.  HT-45  four  row 

dusting  attachment;  one  power  feed  cutter 
Hockey  Valley  No.  9;  one  hand  feed  cutter: 
one  cream  separator  (Alpha  Laval);  one  butter 
churn  (25  gal.);  and  three  pre-fabricated  steel 
garages.  All  in  very  good  condition  and  rea¬ 
sonably  priced.  Scientific  "G”  Farm,  Corn- 
mack,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale;  One  used  IVj  ton  vertical  feed 

mixer.  Excellent  condition.  Paul  V.  Shirlev. 
3009  Ridge  Pike,  Norristown.  Penna. 


Model  A.  Other.  Reasonable.  Mateo, 
BOX  135.  San  Pedro,  California. 


mowers  for  lawn  or  field:  Riding,  walking, 
tractor  type,  horse  type;  50  to  choose  from, 
famous  makes  new  or  used.  Apply  Mower 
specialist  at  Phil  Gardiner,  Machinery  Acres, 
Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  (Near  Exit  2,  New 
Jersey  Turnpike). 


Hhber  threshing  machine,  good 
Edwin  Nesbit,  Sr.,  Branch- 

Port,  New  York. 


Sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 
*34^0,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

i  Chalmers  all-crop  harvester 

PO'T'bine.  Excellent  condiion.  Write  H  B 
ItocFaNane,  70  Summer  St.,  Kingston,  Dlass. 

P\*«^Vou  can  buy  the  best  for 
I  ‘ess.  W'ade  aluminum  fittings— heavy  wall 
Check  with  us  before  you 
S,ni  o  ®  irrigation  equipment.  Our  prices 

never  undersold, 
vilfp  n  IPP‘g,at‘on  Equipment  Company  Rock- 
ville,  Conn.  TR  5-2545.  (N.  Y.-82). 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley, 
load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
eiepi^ne  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa- 
?NY-5^8559)  Telephone  4-5111. 


of  hwked  and  braided  rug  supplies 

foi  stamp.  R.  Berry’s,  Taunton,  Mass. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

.®tamp  with  your  name  and  address 
three  lines  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog! 
Champlain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 

EXTRA  wide  and  figured  Vermont  lumber 
John  Rowel],  Lumber  Specialties,  Tunbridge' 
Vermont _ 

ROPE  MAKING  since  1928.  30  years  in  the  rope 

making  business.  4  Strand,  never  twist  hay 
ropes  made  to  order.  Any  length  up  to  225  feet. 
Prices  postpaid,  yg-inch,  12c  per  foot;  I-inch 
14c  per  foot.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
money  order  or  certified  check  to; 
The  Rope  Maker,  Rt.  2,  Hartville,  Ohio. _ 

CEDAR  POSTS:  all  sizes.  Five-foot  electric 
fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15c  each  at 
yard.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
mr  dm  ability  Truck  load  deliveries.  Telephone 
ORleans  9-3121.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Town- 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York.  Closed  Sun- 
day.  (NY-517) 


100  DIFFERENT  stamps  for  10  cents  to  ap¬ 

proval  applicants.  Gerdes,  Dept.  R,  600 
Pelham.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-67). 


worldwide  50  cents  to  intro- 
duce  Elmont  s  Approval  Service.  Elmont 

York^eny.'"^^"^’  New 

“Ghana  Newsletter”  Free 
A.  Flesch,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

_ COINS 

Uncirculated 

$5.00.  100  PP  illustrated  com  catalogue  25 
cents.  Shultz.  Salt  Lake  10,  Utah. 

Lincoln  cents  accepted  by  us 

IS^^AngolaY'  N.  Y^^lN^Y^f)”  ^ox 

SCHOOLS 

Attlfboro,  Mass^”"^*"  Washington  St..  North 


®  or  driftwood 

‘■ixAi'P Pirates  Cove”  send  50c  to 
Wally  Box  354,  Key  Largo  Florida  Alcr. 
remailing  service  25c.  ^ ‘orida.  Also 

"BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year — ^ 
copy  Old  Forge  2,  New  York.  ’ 

ADORN  the  grave  of  your  loved  one  with  a 
-Permanent  remembrance.  Wreath,  18"  overall 

heart,  18"  over- 

all,  $4.50;  midget  grave  blanket,  12x24",  $5  OO 
Memorial's  are  decorated  with  uretty  flowers* 
beauty  sealed,  in  any  colors,  to 
?  *nter*°r  climate,  all  made  out 

m  white  pine  cones.  Xmas  trees,  20"  high,  $5.00- 

$3.50;  festooning,  6 
$3-30;  made  out  of  white  pine 
pretty  as  a  picture,  colors:  gold,  silver 
bright  green,  mahogany,  walnut,  permanent* 
piepaid  to  your  door  Brule  Valley  Nurseries 
&  Evergreen  Crafts.  Brule.  Wisconsin. 

^5  considered  for  songs, 
'^‘ve  Star  Music  Masters,  250 
Beacon _ Building, _ Boston,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles,  parts,  lamps,  litera- 

F^ehild.  N.'^  R-  F.  D.  1. 

^Ca^r;sfn.^R.°rD"^^!%^S^§’.  A-  G- 

''^ANTED;  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 
mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  jT 

N^5^NEN  range  gas  heater  attachment;  $15. 

Farmholm,  R.  D.  2,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y?  ’ 

WANTED:  Orders  for  v^ool  hooked  rugs*  state 

passenger  buses  to  lease, 
Pete  Cousins,  205  Forest  Drive! 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  JA  9-3100.  i-'nve. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


^H^TIVIT AMINS:  One  tablet  daily,  $1  50  per 

100  postpaid.  Carlart  Pharmacal  Company. 
Bardonia.  New  York. 


MILK  bottles  and  cases  from  half  pint  to 

gallon  lugs,  all  milometers  from  38  to  56. 
Also  dairy  equipment  in  the  finest  condition. 
We  buy,  selL  L.  B.  Lewis,  12  Sheffield  Ave., 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  PA  2-3965.  (N.  Y.- 

PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 

tank  IS  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 

Son  34?  M^ss.^^^*^^”*^  Cleaning  Co.. 


FARM  Supplies:  ’Try  "Na-Churs”  liquid  fer- 

tiiizer  and  see  if  you  don’t  increase  your 
income  on  any  crop.  Directions  for  spraying 
enclosed;  55  gallon  (drum)  $143;  30  gallons 
(  a  drum)  $81;  5  gallon  drum  $17.50.  Raymond 
.  o®®®’.,  Na-Churs  Authorized  Dealer,  207 
East  Broadway.  Fulton.  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-517). 


STOP  Itching;  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

®®^,®i?A-  ‘‘Roberts  Reliable  Salve’* 
effei^ive  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3 

Falls*^  Mabie^^*^^'*^’  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 


MAKE  money  writing  short  paragraphs!  No 
study.  I  tell  you  what  to  wri'.e  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of  edito’rs  buy¬ 
ing  from  beginners.  Many  small  checks  add  up 
quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 

Sago^26,°  HbS‘’ 

Routes:  Receiving  stations  and  pasteuri- 
^^bon  plants  wanted.  Have  many  buyers 
waiting.  Write,  Farina  Business  Broker,  2736 
Seymour  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York. 

$120  PER  week  from  spare  room!  Raise  fish- 

worms.  New  soil-less  method.  Free  literature 
^  New  York  Central  Ave..  Albany 


shop  wants  precision  machine  work 
YOTkel-^'^  2020,  Rural  New 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend- 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  in¬ 
cineration  in  the  home;  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
appliances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban  Propane  Gas 
Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  lew  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


BEES 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema,  try  Bela-ro-peol 

$3.00:  large  $7.00.  Bela-ro- 
peol.  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St.,  Man- 
chester.  Connecticut. 


buy  of  the  year,  6-top  new  action 
2-tone  pens.  Writes:  red. 
and  blue,  with  wallet-pocket  secretary 
father  grain  vinyl  All  for  $1.00  postpakL 
R.  H.  Farmer,  The  Pen  Man,  Herd,  Kentucky. 


poultry  and  turkey  crates.  Oak 
reinforced  with  screw  nails.  Oak 
cleats  top  ^  and  sides.  Large  sliding 

safe  and  handy.  Con- 
Company,  Southwick.  Mass. 


SEES  increase  seed  and  fruit  yields,  require 

little  attention.  Big  profits,  Stingproof  equip¬ 
ment.  Factory  prices  save  25%.  Free  advice 
.  ouL®^Po^‘®uced  bee  men.  Free  catalog.  Wal¬ 
ter  T  .Kelley  Co.,  Clarkson,  Kentucky. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns. 

^'ear.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein.  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo¬ 
bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

SPORTING  Goods  Catalog;  $2.50  deposit.  Pre- 
order.  Legal  will  forms— 
$1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack,  Six  Lakes.  Mioh. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 

Puw  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear  j 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses— Regular,  Heavy  or  Eirtra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
Requ^Jrom  W^  Bros.,  Chicago  51— Pioneers jnPlastics. 

Tha  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Buy 
Be  Sore  You  See  “WarpV  Branded  On  The  Edge 


SEE  'YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
oimply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  ,  figure  costs 
irom  the  rates  listed  below  and  for- 
Ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


®  177^000  Farm  Fami¬ 

lies  in  New  York  and  New 
Englond  —  18c  per  word. 

*  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania  -  New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


n,  1958 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


I  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
I  333  WEST  30th  STREET 
I  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


ORDER  BLANK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


I  Please  insert  my  ad  in 
I  □  Both  Editions. 


issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania- New  Jersey-Delmarva  Editicn. 


Name 


.City  or  Town 


I 

I 

I  Address  .  State 
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PUSLISHtft'S  DtSK 

s  •  *  _ _ 


The  insurance  our  reader  already 
carries  is  good.  We  cannot  suggest 
any  company  that  will  give  all  the 
protection  desired.  Hospital  insur¬ 
ance  is  sold  on  the  basis  that  it  will 
pay  the  most  serious  bills,  but  costs 
would  skyrocket  if  every  visit  of  a 
doctor  were  included .  Discuss  the 
conditions  in  a  policy  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  and  make  sure  you 
understand  all  the  provisions  in  it; 
and  are  confident  the  policy  covers 
your  particular  situation. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Sro/tafPKOofi 

6A1VAIIIIED  STEEl  KOOFINE 


Will  your  new  crop  of  hay  find  a  snug, 
dry  berth  in  the  mow  ...  or  have  the 
ravages  of  time  and  weather  finally 
caught  up  with  the  old  barn  rooP 

If  repairs  are  needed,  or  if  you’re 
planning  a  new  building,  you  won’t 
find  a  better,  more  economical  roofing 
than  Stormproof  galvanized  steel.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  made  of  steel.  Stormproof 
roofing  can  be  laid  over  open  slat 
or  purlin  construction  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  time  and  lumber.  And 
Stormproof’s  galvanized  coating  will 
stand  off  corrosion  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Moisture  cannot  siphon  or  seep  its 
way  in  at  sidelaps  or  endlaps  because 
of  special  design  features  shown  in 
the  sketches  below.  It’s  easy  to 
handle,  easy  to  apply,  and  all  you 
need  for  the  job  is  a  hammer,  tin 
shears  and  galvanized  umbrella-head 
roofing  nails. 

In  recent  hurricanes.  Stormproof 
Roofing  has  proved  it  will  live  up  to 
its  name;  rest  assured  it  won’t  buckle 
or  tear  loose  at  the  nailholes!  It’s 
attractive  to  look  at,  too,  with  clean 
lines  that  reflect  a  well-kept  farm. 
Best  of  all  is  its  price,  which  compares 
well  w'ith  any  other  quality  roofing 
on  the  market.  Let  your  dealer  give 
you  further  details,  and  help  you 
estimate  the  quantity  you’ll  need. 


In  October  1957  I  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  a  representative  of  Inter¬ 
national  Studios  in  Lansdale,  Pa.,  to 
have  a  photograph  made  of  my  new 
baby.  The  proofs  were  good,  and  I 
agreed  to  buy  one  8  x  10  oil,  six  5x7, 
and  six  wallet  miniatures;  24  3D 
slides;  and  a  3D  viewer  plus  six  cou¬ 
pons  for  one  8  x  10  silvertone  por¬ 
trait;  two  3D  slides  each  year  for 
the  next  six  years.  The  cost  was 
$29.95.  I  paid  the  full  amount,  and 
received  the  pictures  and  viewer.  In 
January  I  wrote  for  another  appoint- 
men,  and  found  that  the  company  is 
out  of  business.  The  police  in  Lans¬ 
dale  gave  us  the  address  of  Paul 
Coulton,  former  president  of  the 
company.  We  went  to  see  him  and  he 
told  us  that  he  had  sold  out  to  an¬ 
other  party.  f-  a-  w- 

Pennsylvania 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  the  so- 
called  buyer  of  International  Studios 
stated  that  he  had  only  invested  in 
the  company  and  had  lost  his  invest¬ 
ment.  This  is  another  case  that 
proves  how  unwise  it  is  to  sign  a  long 
term  contract  and  pay  in  advance. 
Have  pictures  taken  as  needed,  pay 
cash  and  avoid  a  loss  such  as  this. 
But  first  hesitate  long  enough  to 
check  the  records  of  the  concerns  or 
agents. 


Pleast  find  a  clipping  out  of  our 
city  paper  about  the  “Terrible 
Williamsons”  and  the  fake  roof  re¬ 
pairs.  If  you  print  this,  perhaps  it 
may  save  a  lot  of  people  the  loss  of 
their  hard  earned  money.  a.  j.  k. 

Ohio 

We  think  we  have  said  enough 
about  these  “Terrible  Williamsons.” 
This  clipping  relates  to  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  and  around  California.  Two 
members  of  the  clan  were  arrested 
after  doing  a  “fake”  roof  repair  job 
for  a  woman,  for  which  they  asked 
and  received  $40.  We  repeat  this  item 
to  warn  readers  again  not  to  fall  for 
this  Williamson  clan  and  their  tricks. 
They  have  pulled  their  fast  tricks  for 
many  years  from  coast  to  coast;  have 
been  apprehended  and  fined,  but 
have  repeated  the  fraud  as  soon  as 
they  are  released.  Keep  the  record 
and  name  in  mind. 


Can  you  give  me  information  about 
some  stock  purchased  in  1901?  It  was 
the  Delaware  Valley  Telephone  stock. 
Thank  you  for  your  trouble  in  this 
matter.  We  have  subscribed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  seven  years 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  It  contains 
many  reliable  articles  especially  for 
us  “transplanted”  city  folks  just  get¬ 
ting  started.  s- 

New  York 

This  company  was  dissolved  in 
October  1924.  Therefore  the  stock  is 
of  no  value  at  this  time.  We  are 
gratified  that  our  readers  find  help¬ 
ful  information  in  our  columns. 


The  enclosed  circular  was  sent  to 
me.  Is  this  reliable  insurance?  If  this 
is  better  than  what  we  have,  I  would 
be  interested.  Our  policy  does  not 
cover  doctor’s  visits  at  home,  pd 
sometimes  not  all  the  hospital  bills. 

Maine  l.  e.  k. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  were  cau¬ 
tioned  today  to  be  watchful  of  per¬ 
sons  representing  themselves  as  en¬ 
forcement  agents  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  A  report 
from  Jefferson  County  prompted 
Agriculture  Secretary  William  L. 
Henning  to  urge  farmers  to  ask  for 
identification  from  all  persons  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  agents  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  In  one  area  of  the  county  a 
farmer  was  repoi’ted  to  have  paid 
a  $15  “fine”  when  told  this  week  by 
a  fake  agent  he  was  violating  a  State 
law.  “All  Department  inspectors 
carry  identification  credentials  and 
are  instructed  to  present  these  cards 
when  making  an  inspection.  This  is 
for  the  protection  of  everyone  —  the 
farmer,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  the 
Commonwealth.”  According  to  the 
Jefferson  County  report,  the  fake  in¬ 
spector  asked  a  farmer  for  some  eggs 
but,  when  offered  the  eggs  in  a  paper 
bag,  said  he  wanted  them  in  a  carton. 
He  allegedly  then  told  the  farmer  the 
carton  was  not  marked  for  grade  and 
this  was  in  violation  of  State  regula¬ 
tions.  The  farmer  reportedly  paid  the 
$15  to  the  imposter.  Mr.  Henning  ex¬ 
plained  that  all  fines  collected  for  the 
Department  covering  violations  of 
any  laws  and  regulations  are  paid 
through  justices  of  the  peace  and 
similar  local  officials  and  no  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Department  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accept  the  payment.  The 
Department  employs  poultry  and  egg 
inspectors,  food  and  fertilizer  agents, 
seed  inspectors  and  dog  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agents. 

I  bought  a  cleaner  from  Kendall 
Hall  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  He  told  me 
that,  if  I  would  give  him  a  list  of 
my  friends’  names,  he  would  give  me 
$5.00  for  every  sale  he  made,  and 
$3.00  for  every  demonstration  he 
held.  He  sold  five  cleaners  and  held 
four  demonstrations,  for  which  he 
has  given  me  nothing.  He  told  each 
of  my  friends  the  same  thing.  He 
stated  that  his  store  is  a  branch  of 
one  in  Rochester.  I  have  written  him 
three  times,  but  received  no  reply. 
Probably  there  is  nohing  you  can  do 
to  help  me.  The  story  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  may  prevent  others  from  losing 
by  this  kind  of  salesmanship. 

New  York  a.  b. 

The  same  advertising  trick  has 
been  played  on  many  home  owners 
and  for  different  types  of  goods.  We 
understand  Kendall  Hall  is  now  out 
of  business.  The  Rochester  concern 
advised  that  Hall  had  no  connection 
with  them,  and  operated  under  a 
separate  and  independent  franchise. 
We  regret  we  could  not  be  of  help 
in  the  matter. 

I  returned  the  merchandise  to  the 
company  just  as  they  asked.  This 
was  over  a  month  ago,  and  I  have 
not  received  the  refund.  c.  p.  R. 

New  York 

The  package  was  received  by  the 
company,  but  with  no  letter  attached. 
The  company  did  not  know  whether 
to  replace  or  refund  the  money  paid. 
Be  sure  to  include  all  information 
in  any  package  returned  to  a  compa¬ 
ny.  If  some  member  of  the  concern 
has  written  you,  send  it  to  his  at¬ 
tention,  or  to  whomsoever  he  desig¬ 
nates. 


DRAINS.  Double  d  rains  carry 
off  any  moisture  siphoning 
through  the  sidelap,  while  pro¬ 
viding  ample  nailing  surface. 
No  need  for  battens  with  Storm¬ 
proof  galvanized  steel  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap 
siphoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling  in  high  winds. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE.  A  slight 
pressure  angle  formed  into 
one  side  of  each  sheet  forces 
Stormproof  sheets  to  hug  the 
roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 
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Let’s  Get  the  Grass  in  the  Silo 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

pulled  in  about  a  foot  all  around  the 
circle.  A  ring  of  snow  fencing  is 
placed  just  inside  the  rolled-down 
tube,  and  chopped  grass  is  blown 
in  up  to  the  height  of  the  snow  fence. 
This  is  well  tramped.  The  plastic  is 
then  pulled  up  to  the  level  of  the 
fence,  and  another  ring  of  snow  fence 
is  placed  on  top  of  the  first  silage;  it 
is  set  back  from  the  edge  so  the 
column  of  grass  will  not  become  top 
heavy.  The  process  is  repeated  for 
the  third  and  sometimes  fourth  tier, 
the  whole  mass  eventually  having  an 
appearance  of  a  giant  wedding  cake. 
The  snow  fence  is  then  removed,  and 
the  edges  of  the  tube  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  center  for  tying.  The 
sheeting  is  reinforced  with  plastic  taps 
at  the  set-backs  to  keep  it  there  from 
whipping  in  the  wind.  A  small  slit 
at  the  bottom  lets  liquids  escape; 
when  flow  ceases,  this  slit  is  patched 
or  turned  under  so  that  air  cannot 
enter.  A  valve  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  tube  lets  gas  escape.  When  feed¬ 
ing  from  the  bag,  it  is  closed  after 
each  day’s  portion  is  removed.  Cost 
of  the  35-ton  plastic  silage  bag  is 
$70,  the  70-ton  $135.  After  filling,  the 
bag  should  be  protected  from  dam¬ 
age  by  livestock  and  vehicles;  the 
snow  fence  well  serves  this  purpose. 
The  plastic  bag  can  be  re-used  several 
times. 

Self-Feeder  Silos 

There  are  a  least  two  types  of  self- 
feeder  silos.  The  older  requires  a 
silage  unloader  at  either  the  top  or 
the  bottom.  In  a  newer  type  de¬ 
veloped  at  Rutgers  University,  the 
silo  is  supported  on  steel  pillars  high 
enough  and  far  enough  apart  so  that 


cattle  can  crowd  around  and  eat  as 
silage  drops  down  into  a  bunk  at  the 
base.  The  silage  is  held  in  place  by 
an  arrangement  of  baffle  plates  and 
pins.  At  filling  time,  the  section  of 
the  silo  which  later  constitutes  the 
stanchions  and  feed  bunk  is  enclosed 
by  heavy  plastic  sheeting.  Cattle  first 
eat  their  way  through  this  portion. 
When  it  has  been  consumed,  the 
farmer  adjusts  holding  pins  to  allow 
silage  to  fall  down  into  the  feed  bunk 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  cattle’s 
consumption. 

Costs  of  Storing  Forage 

Some  costs  recently  published  by 
the  University  of  Maine  on  preserva¬ 
tion  of  forage  are  of  interest.  The 
average  total  cost  of  various  feeds 
per  ton  of  hay-equivalent  were:  hay 
only,  $30  per  ton;  hay  and  corn  si¬ 
lage,  $24  per  ton;  hay  and  grass  si¬ 


lage,  $26  per  ton;  and  hay  and  both 
corn  and  grass  silage,  $27  per  ton. 
Daily  feed  costs  per  cow  were:  hay 
only,  88  cents;  hay  and  corn  silage, 
84  cents;  hay  and  grass  silage,  85 
cents;  and  hay,  corn  silage  and  grass 
silage,  82  cents.  These  bear  out  our 
own  conviction  based  on  many  years 
of  observation  that  the  most  desir¬ 
able  system  of  cattle  feeding  includes 
hay  and  both  corn  and  grass  silage, 
with  hay  making  up  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  forage  consump¬ 
tion  on  a  hay-equivalent  basis.  A  cow 
consuming  25  pounds  of  hay-equiva¬ 
lent  daily  would  be  fed  six  to  eight 
pounds  of  hay  and  from  51  to  57 
pounds  of  silage.  Cows  need  some 
dry  forage  for  proper  rumen  func¬ 
tion;  feeding  them  grass  silage  only 
— no  dry  forage — can  be  so  laxative 
that  feed  passes  too  rapidly  through 
the  digestive  tract  for  most  efficient 
use.  If  the  silage  is  high  in  moisture 
— above  75  per  cent — a  cow  may  not 
be  able  to  eat  enough  of  it  to  meet 
her  requirements  for  dry  matter. 
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cu  x  VisKing  Company 

bheeting  of  polyethylene  film^  keeps  weather  and  air  out  of  ordinary  surface 
silage.  The  film  is  also  used  in  tube  form  along  with  snow  fencing  to  build 
well-preserved  cylindrical  stacks  of  silage. 


LONGER 
LIFE 

LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADIUA  SILO 

The  wood  Unadilla  i.s  the 
big  silo  value.  Co.st.s  less  to 
erect  and  maintain ;  gives  you 
niore  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re- 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  look  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant)  -  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (^acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
level);  Longer  life  (factorv-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce);  Lower 
in  co.st.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-528,  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FR£Hi 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464- A  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


Frozen  Swine  Semen  for 
Meaf-Type  Hogs 

A  recent  test  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  swine  semen  emphasizes  that 
artificial  insemination  has  great 
possibility  for  distribution  of  the  su¬ 
perior  germ  plasm  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  meat-type  hogs.  The  life  of  the 
semen  was  extended  to  about  50 
hours,  considerably  longer  than  other 
preservation  methods  currently  used 
in  this  country  allow.  Methods  of 
preserving  swine  semen  were  de¬ 
veloped  nearly  20  years  ago  at  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Since  then,  because  of  the 
growing  demand  for  high  quality 
meat-type  breeding  stock,  interest  in 
artificial  insemination  of  swine  has 
increased  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

In  a  15-day  test  last  December  on 
the  keeping  qualities  of  semen  col¬ 
lected  daily  and  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances  by  air — 30  to  40  hours  elapsed 
between  ejaculation  and  actual  in 
semination— -11  out  of  24  or  46  per 
cent  of  the  sows  farrowed  strong, 
healthy  pigs.  The  average  litter  num¬ 
bered  9.2  pigs;  7.4  pigs,  or  80  per 
cent,  were  alive  at  21  days  of  age. 
bitter  size  and  survival  compare 
tavorably  with  the  average  of  10.1 
pigs  farrowed  and  8.6,  or  83.6  per 
cent,  pigs  weaned  in  natural  litters 
et  the  same  season. 

Results  of  the  test  demonstrate 
bat  boar  semen  diluted  with  sodium 
citiate  and  egg  yolk  can  be  shipped 
eng  distances.  More  experience  in 
inseminating  techniques  may  also  in- 
crease  the  rate  of  conception.  The 
semen  was  shipped  in  the  same  small 
Plastic  bottles  used  in  the  actual  in¬ 
semination.  The  experimenters  ob- 
ained  best  results  with  semen  that 
ad  been  kept  within  a  temperature 
Pge  of  59  to  68  degrees  F.  As  a 
patter  of  fact,  only  one  sow  of  the 
ast  eight  to  be  bred  conceived:  the 
semen  was  flown  through  stormy 
Weather  at  high  altitudes,  and  the 
Pwer  temperatures  damaged  motility 

viability  of  the  semen. 
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Irrigation  used  to  be  thought 
B  of  as  just  a  means  of  saving 
MMiBEiniR  years.  Yet  even 

wet  years  often  have  dry 
spells  just  as  a  crop  is  maturing. 

Progressive  farmers  now  know  that 
some  irrigation  can  be  used  profitably 
every  year — to  MAKE  a  crop,  not  just 
to  save  it.  That’s  how  irrigation  pays 
off. 

Mr.  Jonas  Haseley  of  Sanborn,  Niag¬ 
ara  County,  New  York  is  one  of  hun¬ 


dreds  of  well-satisfied  users  of  an 
electric  powered  irrigation  system.  He 
has  45  acres  under  irrigation  and  has 
found  that  the  irrigation  system  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one  dry  year.  The  crops 
are  superior,  and  with  water  available 
there  is  no  danger  of  burning  the  crop 
with  fertilizer. 

For  further  information  on  electric 
pumping  for  irrigation  just  get  in 
touch  with  your  Niagara  Mohawk 
farm  service  representative. 


LIVE  BETTER  ,  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA  liill  MOHAWK 

_ _  '  '■  ‘  I 
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Over  and  over  again  —  It’s  the  same  old  story.. 

Finally  a  formula  that  really  works 


”/  was  ashamed  to 
always  be  so  tired  T 


I  ALWAYS  felt  simply  “nin  down/'  People  were 
thinking  of  me  as  a  "spoil-sport."  I  didn’t  know 
why  until  my  doctor  put  me  wise.  He  told  me  that 
I  acted  like  a  man  much  older  than  myself  .  .  .  and 
e.xplained  ichy  I  felt  "tired"  .  .  .  why  my  youthful 
vigor  was  slipping  away  .  .  .  why  my  wife  and 
family  were  beginning  to  think  of  me  as  a  worn- 
out  man. 

He  told  me  how  a  vitamin-mineral  deficiency  in 
my  diet  could  bring  on  these  symptoms— rob  me  of 
the  joys  of  living  .  .  .  and  suggested  that  I  supple¬ 
ment  my  diet  with  pep-building  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals.  Thousands  of  others  had  found  new  energy, 
new  youth,  new  happiness  by  adding  these  essential 
factors  to  their  diet. 

Well,  I  put  off  doing  anything  about  my  condi¬ 


tion— until  one  day  I  read  the  Vitasafe  ad  in  a 
magazine,  offering  a  .30-day  FREE  supply  of  high- 
potency  Vitasafe  C.F.  Capsules!  I  figured  I  had 
nothing  to  lose,  so  I  mailed  the  coupon.  When  my 
free  supply  arrived,  I  began  taking  one  Capsule  a 
day.  In  a  short  time,  I  began  to  feel  like  a  new  man! 
My  pep  and  vigor  came  back,  I  continued  with  the 
Vitasafe  Plan— and  I  felt  stronger— younger— more 
energetic! 

Today,  no  one  thinks  of  me  as  a  "worn-out  old 
man."  I’ve  got  pep  and  energy  to  burn,  and  I  have 
fun  like  a  fellow  half  my  age!  And  you  may  too! 
Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  this  sensational 
free  offer  to  see  for  >'ourself  whether  you  too  can 
feel  peppy  and  full  of  life!  Accept  this  no  risk  offer 
as  I  did. 


^  ^Thirty  days  ago  I  turned 
back  the  hands  of  timer 


TF  anybody  told  me  that  a  little  capsule  could 
I  make  me  feel  10  years  younger  in  just  30  days  . . . 
Ml  of  pep,  energy  and  happy  well-being,  I  would 
have  thought  he  was  joking.  I  felt  like  so  many 
people  around  me,  just  all  tired  out  by  the  day-to- 
day  pressure  of  modern  life.  I  could  hardly  keep  up 
with  my  work.  Everything  seemed  an  effort.  My 
friends  and  family  said  I  acted  like  an  old  lady. 

Then  one  day  I  came  across  a  Vitasafe  ad.-  It 
explained  that  many  people  nowadays  may  be  well- 
fed  and  yet  be  under-nourished  because  of  the  lack 
or  destruction  of  certain  vital  elements  in  their  food 
due  to  storage,  processing,  freezing,  cooking,  etc. 

It  told  how  thousands  of  folks  who  have  lost  their 
ftj.Il  vitality  because  of  this  very  common  lack  of 
balance  in  their  diet  now  enjoy  full,  rich,  happy 


lives  again— tiianks  to  high-potency  Vitasafe  C.  F. 
capsules. 

Well,  since  they  offered  a  30-day  free  trial  supply 
of  this  high-potency  nutritional  supplement,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  see  whether  it  could  help 
me.  I  sent  in  the  coupon.  Believe  me,  that  was  the 
smartest  thing  I  ever  did. 

Now,  I  have  the  pep  and  healthy  glow  I  last  had 
years  ago.  And  I  enjoy  my  work,  my  family  and 
friends  more  than  I  can  ever  remember. 

If  you  just  don’t  feel  100%  up-to-par,  you  may 
also  be  suffering  from  this  common  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency.  YOU  would  be  smart  to  see  how  much 
younger  and  peppier  you  may  feel  by  taking  safe, 
pure  Vitasafe  capsules.  So  why  not  send  for  a  free 
30-day  supply,  right  now! 


30  DAYS  FREE 


TRY  THESE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES  YOURSELF 

You  pay  only  25«f  to  help  cover  postage  and  shipping  expenses 

Safe,  Nutrilional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  (Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  il  Minerals 
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EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  CONTAINS 

CllOlCiti 

Niacin  Amido 

40  mg. 

Bitartrat* 

31. i  mg. 

Calcium 

5 

lliiositol 

15  mg. 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

4 

dl. Methionine 

10  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

(Slutamie  Acit 

50  rag. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Calcium 

75  rag. 

Complex 

5  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

Iron 

30  mg. 

12,.500  USP  Units 

Cobalt 

0,04  mg. 

Vitamin  D 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

1.000  USP  Units 

Manganese 

0,5  mg. 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Vitamin  Bj 

5  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Vitamin  B» 

2.5  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Vitamin  Bs 

0.5  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  8,2 

2  meg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

;p| 

We  invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 
with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 

I 

SPECIAL 

FORMULA  FOR  WOmm 

ALSO 

ill 

MAIlABll.  CHICK  COUPON  WimmO. 

FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


VITASAFE  CORP.  r  aa 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under,  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below; 

Q  Man’s  Formula  Q  Roman’s  Formula 

I  lENCLOSE  25 (  PER  PACKAGE  for  pockiag  and  postage, 
ftame.  .................. ..... 

Address . . .  -  ■■ - .... 

City.. . Zone . Ktntm 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 

•  •••••••• 


To  prove  to  you  the  re¬ 
markable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  ,  ,  .  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high- 

potency  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP¬ 
SULES  SO  you  can  discover  for 
yourself  how  much  healthier, 
happier  and  peppier  you  may 
feel  after  a  few  days'  trial. 
Just  one  of  these  capsules 
each  day  supplies  your  body 
with  over  twice  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of 
Vitamins  A,  C  and  D  —  foe 
times  the  minimum  adult 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin 
B-1  and  the  full  concentra¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  for 
tlie  other  four  important  vita¬ 
mins!  Each  capsule  also  con¬ 
tains  the  amazing  Vitamin 
B-12,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
ably  potent  nutrients  known 
to  science. 

Vitasafe  Capsules  also  con¬ 
tain  Glutamic  Acid,  a  natural 
substance  derived  from  wheat 
gluten  and  thought  by  many 
doctors  to  help  nourish  the 
brain  cells  for  more  power  of 
concentration  and  increased 
mental  alertness.  And  now, 
to  top  off  this  exclusive  for¬ 
mula  each  capsule  also  brings 
you  an  important  dosage  of 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid  —  the 
anti-cold  factor  that  has  been 
so  widely  acclaimed.  This 
formula  is  so  complete  it  is 
available  nowhere  else  at  any 
price! 
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POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

As  you  probably  know,  the 
S.  (Government  strictly 
controls  each  vitamin  manu¬ 
facturer  and  requires  the  ex¬ 
act  quantity  of  each  vitamin 
and  mineral  to  be  clearly 
stated  on  the  label.  This 
means  that  when  you  use 

VITASAFE  C.  F,  CAPSULES  yOU 

can  be  sure  you're  getting 
pure  ingredients  whose  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  have  been  proven 


of  an  amazing  new  plan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with 
all  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  will  need.  This  Plan  actu¬ 
ally  enables  you  to  receive  a 
30-day  supply  of  vitamins 
every'  month  regularly,  safely 
arid  factory  fresh  for  exactly 
$2.78— or  almost  50%  lower 
than  the  usual  retail  price. 


time  and  time  again! 


WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30-DAY  SUPPLY— FREE! 


We  offer  you  this  30-day 
free  trial  of  valuable  vitasafe 
c.  f,  capsules  for  just  one 
reason.  So  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after 
only  a  short  trial  that  we  are 
absolutely  convinced  that 
you,  too,  may  experience  the 
same  feeling  of  health  and 
well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with 
our  own  money.  You  don’t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vita¬ 
mins!  All  the  cost  and  all  the 
risk  are  ours. 


HOW  THE  VITASAFE  PLAN 
OPERATES  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


1 


When  you  reeeive  your 
free  30-day  supply  of  vita¬ 
mins,  you  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  anything. 
With  your  vitamins  yon  will 
also  receive  a  handy  post¬ 
card.  If  after  taking  your 
free  Vitasafe  capsules  for 
three  weeks  you  are  not 
satisfied  in  every  way,  sim¬ 
ply  return  the  postcard  and 
that  will  end  the  matter. 
Otherwise,  it’s  up  to  us— you 
don’t  have  to  do  a  thing— 
and  we  will  see  that  you  gel 
your  monthly  supplies  of 
vitamins  on  time  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low, 
money-saving  price  of  only 
$2.78  per  month. 
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AMAZING  NEW  PLAN  SLASHES 
VITAMIN  PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF! 

With  your  free  vitamins 
you  will  also  receive  complete 


BUT  YOU  DO  not  HAVE  TO  DE¬ 
CIDE  NOW  —  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything 
from  us  whatsoever.  To  get 
your  free  30-day  supply  and 
learn  all  about  the  benefits  of 
this  amazing  new  Plan,  be 
sure  to  send  the  coupon  now! 

©1957  Vitasafe  Corp. 
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details  regarding  the  benefits 

VITASAFE  CORPOBATION,  43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

In  CANADA;  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 
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U  ALASKA'S  MATAKUSKA  VALLEY 


FEATURED 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Quality  Hay  Now 

Complete  Electric  Water  System 

Beef  Cattle  in  New  York 


Liquid  Fertilizers  —  Benefit  to  Forms^  Stimulus  to  Trade  6 
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Through  low-hung  clouds  the  springtime  sun  shines  on  Alaskan  agriculture.  At  Hjalmar  Kirtullor’s 
Palmer  farm,  the  livestock  barn  is  modern,  the  house  and  silo,  too.  Grass  comes  on  while  snow  clings 

to  far-off  peaks. 


Farming  Our  Last  Frontier 

It  took  courage  to  go  to  Alaska,  work  and  will  to 


Although  five  acres  will  support  a  milk  cow 
the  year  around  in  this  incredible  valley  with 
only  102  days  of  plow-to-harvest  Summer,  Pat 
has  not  yet  developed  a  dairy  herd.  Average 
milk  production  is  high  in  the  area;  some  ani- 
mals  make  over  14,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
He  did  produce  eggs  with  500  hens,  i.e.,  until 
the  price  went  down  in  the  States.  With  State¬ 
side  eggs  coming  in  in  batches.  Hammer  was 
licked;  his  cost  per  dozen  come  to  some  68 
cents.  So  he  added  the  potatoes  that  are  the 
pride  of  the  Matanuska  Valley.  He  now  regu¬ 
larly  gets  better  than  eight  tons  per  acre,  and 
the  grade  and  flavor  of  the  spuds  are  as  good 
as  any  grown  Stateside.  Free  of  bugs  and 
blights,  potatoes  are  a  mainstay  of  the  valley’s 
burgeoning  agriculture. 

Income  Trebled  in  10  Years 

To  get  a  picture  of  what  Matanuska  colonists 
have  accomplished,  take  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  their  first  normal  year,  1939,  when 
they  began  to  operate  under  a  cooperative  free 
enterprise  arrangement  and  began  to  get  out 
of  debt.  That  year  the  valley’s  farm  production 
was  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars.  Just  10 
years  later,  the  value  had  grown  to  $1.5  million. 
Nearby  Anchorage  had  boomed  into  a  tremend¬ 
ous  defense  base.  Transportation  from  the 
States  had  not  caught  up  with  increased  de¬ 
mands;  local  food  production  was  at  a  premi¬ 
um. 


Stay,  Now  on  their  own,  Matanuska  Valley 
pioneers  are  producing  at  a  profit. 

By  T.  C.  McCLARY 


ACTLY  21  harvests  after  the 
planting  of  Harold  Ickes’  uto¬ 
pian  farm  colony  in  the  Mata¬ 
nuska  Valley  of  Alaska,  the 
annual  fair  last  year  displayed 
prize  crops,  milk  cattle  and 
evidence  of  farm  profits  that 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  Stateside 
farm  community.  Blue  ribbons  went  to  a  60- 
pound  cabbage,  to  a  crossbred  herd  of  Hol¬ 
stein-Red  Dane  dairy  cows  averaging  better 
than  10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  and  to 
a  new  potato  promising  to  outyield  the  present 
15-ton-per-acre  highs  of  Green  Mountains, 
Kennebecs,  Ontarios  and  Arctics. 

Less  apparent  than  the  farm  prosperity  of 
the  valley  is  the  fact  that  its  ultimate  success 
came  only  after  revolt  against  bureaucracy.  It 
took  old-fashioned  American  principles  of 
initiative,  perseverance  and  opportunity  to 
make  the  valley  a  going  farm  concern.  The 
original  indebtedness  of  $5.4  million  has  been 
cleared. 

In  the  mid-30’s.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  Ickes  got  the  notion  of  a  utopian 
agrarian  colony  to  be  set  up  and  sponsored  by 
government  loans  and  to  operate  entirely 
upon  a  self-sustaining,  home-production  basis. 
The  colony  would  not  produce  commercially, 
just  for  its  own  consumption.  It  was  to  be  a 
perfect  society.  The  valley’s  basic  fertility  had 
been  demonstrated  by  a  long-established  free 
colony,  so  210  families  screened  from  the  de¬ 
pression’s  relief  rolls  were  settled  upon  40-acre 
tracts.  Even  this  quarter  of  a  quarter-section  of 
virgin  earth  in  30-below-zero  Alaska  looked 
mighty  good  to  a  great  number  of  hard-ridden 
farmers  in  the  great  depression. 

But  difficulties  and  disgruntlement  arose 


immediately.  News  stories  headlined  the  settl¬ 
ers’  dissatisfaction  as  “rebellion”  and  “deser¬ 
tion.”  A  fact  stands  out  clearly  today:  some  of 
the  settlers  should  never  have  been  chosen  for 
such  rugged  pioneering.  The  dream  of  a  co¬ 
operative  colony  was  impossible  to  realize  any¬ 
way  through  aggressive,  individualistic  Ameri¬ 
cans;  40  acres  was  not  enough  land  to  farm 
efficiently.  The  early  administrators  took  a 
paternalistic  attitude,  too  —  it  actually  ap¬ 
proached  real  domination  —  and  the  inefficien¬ 
cy  of  the  bureaucratic  management  saddled 
settlers  with  overwhelming  book  debt  that 
not  even  a  good  farm  in  the  States  could  dis¬ 
charge. 

Booting  Out  Bureaucrats  Was  No  Rebellion 

There  was  widespread  dissatisfaction.  Many 
families  did  desert  the  settlement.  But  no 
actual  rebellion  occurred;  original  colonists 
who  stayed  and  made  good  resent  the  charge. 
One  can  nevertheless  smile  while  recollecting 
that  the  United  States  originated  at  a  little 
rebellious  tea  party  near  Boston  not  quite  two 
centuries  ago!  Anyway,  the  Commissioner  was 
removed  and  the  bureaucrats  swept  out.  Top- 
heavy  debt  piled  up  by  a  combination  of 
bureaucracy  and  restrictions  was  adjusted  to 
a  level  which  the  valley’s  remaining  colonists 
and  its  cooperative  could  pay  off.  Farm  en¬ 
largement  by  purchase  and  more  homesteading 
was  soon  permitted.  Government  aid  took  on 
a  new  complexion;  from  bureaucracy  and  near¬ 
tyranny  it  went  to  experimentation  and  guid¬ 
ance.  The  colony  put  itself  upon  a  commercial, 
profit-making  basis.  Out  of  a  debt-ridden  sup¬ 
ported  colony  came  repayment  of  debts,  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

Those  Who  Stuck  It  Out 


Since  then,  however,  falling  farm  prices  in 
the  States  and  indirectly  subsidized  improve¬ 
ments  in  transportation  have  sharply  increased 
Stateside  competition.  Extremely  high  freight 
and  labor  saddle  the  Alaskan  farmer  with 
base  operating  costs  which  he  cannot  reduce. 
In  spite  of  this,  by  sheer  sweat,  determination 
and  development  of  new  farm  methods,  the 
colonists  are  able  to  make  an  annual  gross  farm 
income  of  $3  million. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  farm  income  has 
been  due  to  the  development  of  the  Holstein- 
Red  Dane  dairy  cow.  Numbers  have  increased 
from  1,000  in  the  1940’s  to  2,100  in  recent 
years.  A  lot  of  this  advance  is  due  to  artificial 
insemination.  One-third  of  the  cows,  however, 
were  imported  by  air  freight  at  a  “landed 
cost”  of  $600  per  year.  These  cows  not  only 
survive  the  rigorous  winters  when  tempera¬ 
tures  drop  to  40-below-zero — they  hover  at  30- 
below  for  days — but,  according  to  Agriculture 
Commissioner  James  W.  Wilson,  they  are 
healthier  and  less  subject  to  illness  and  para¬ 
sites. 

Big  Cabbages,  Larger  Farms 

Potatoes,  milk  and  cabbages  are  not  the  only 
pay  crops  of  Matanuska  Valley.  A  32-pound 
turnip  was  another  winner  at  the  fair.  The 
celery  is  enormous,  yet  firm  and  succulent;  so 
are  the  beets.  Cauliflower  and  squash  grow 
tender  and  unblemished  enough  to  bring 
premium  prices  in  Stateside  quality  markets. 
Timothy,  Siberian  alfalfa,  oat  peas,  barley,  red 
clover,  beans  and  Gasser  wheat  all  ripen  into 
firm  nutriment  under  the  intense  rays  of  the 
Northland’s  12/18-hour  summer  day.  Parsley, 
strawberries,  currants  and  blueberries  have  a 
vitality  and  flavor  here  seldom  elsewhere  ex¬ 
perienced. 

All  of  this  leads  Commissioner  Wilson  to 
predict  a  farm  income  of  $5  million  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley  next  year.  But  this  is  based 
on  current  acreage,  and  the  upgrowing  gener¬ 
ation  is  too  ambitious  to  be  that '  satisfied. 
Younger  sons  are  taking  up  homesteads  and 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


This  uniform  bunch  of  good  Red  Dane  dairy 
heifers  is  on  the  Kellogg  Farm  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley  of  Alaska. 

Z 


Of  the  210  original  colonizing  families,  36 
are  in  the  valley  today;  80  others  reside  some¬ 
where  in  the  Alaskan  Territory.  All  of  those 
who  stuck  it  out  are  settled,  substantial  and 
proud  of  their  progress.  Pat  Hammer,  original¬ 
ly  from  North  Dakota,  is  typical;  his  family  is 
now  in  its  third  generation.  Two  of  his  three 
daughters  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Alaska,  and  his  son  Jack  served  a  hitch  in  the 
service.  All  are  currently  living  in  the  territory, 
and  they  intend  to  stay  there.  The  Hammers 
have  paid  income  taxes  for  the  past  12  years; 
the  original  loan  has  been  satisfied,  too.  The 
farm  today  consists  of  100  acres  of  crops  and 
$20,000  worth  of  equipment.  Together  they 
net  Hammer  an  income  of  about  $5,000  per 
year. 


In  the  Matanuska  Valley  of  Alaska,  this  32-pound, 
36-inch  wide  head  of  cabbage  is  classified  as 


‘‘junior’^  size. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKE 


£ut  the  grass-legumes  early ^  dry  them  quickly 
and  well.  Harvest  without  waste. 


Quality  Hay  Now — 
Quantity  Milk  Later 

By  W.  K.  KENNEDY 


It  is  in  uniform  and  loose,  open  windrows  with 
fresh-cut  stems  on  the  outside  that  grass-legumes 
field-dry  best  for  hay. 


iVS  may  have  four  stomachs,  but 
they  can  consume  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  feed;  there  is 
a  limit  to  their  capacity.  The 
more  concentrated  their  nu¬ 
trients,  the  more  of  them  cows 
can  consume.  A  1,300-pound 
dairy  cow  can  eat  about  30  pounds  of  dry 
matter  from  high  quality  hay  and  silage  each 
day.  If  the  hay  was  cut  when  heads  were  just 
appearing  on  grass  or  when  flower  buds  were 
just  beginning  to  form  on  clover  and  alfalfa, 
she  will  digest  some  65  per  cent.  On  just  this 
the  cow  can  maintain  herself  and  produce  26 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  If  the  crop  was  cut 
a  month  later,  she  will  digest  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  forage.  On  this,  she  can  maintain  her¬ 
self  all  right,  but  she  will  produce  only  13 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The  only  way  a  cow 
receiving  this  older  kind  of  hay  will  produce 
more  milk  is  by  being  supplied  grain  concen¬ 
trates. 

If  forage  is  highly  digestible  in  the  field  but 
its  preservation  is  later  poor,  a  cow  may  get 
only  25  pounds  of  dry  matter  instead  of  30. 
Then,  she  will  produce  16  rather  than  26 
pounds  of  milk.  Late-cut  hay  is  stemmy,  fi¬ 
brous  and  tough.  Cows  do  not  like  it,  so  they  eat 
25  pounds  instead  of  30;  only  50  per  cent  is 
digested.  The  cow  maintains  herself,  but  she 
produces  only  six  pounds  of  milk.  There  is  a 
real  farm  need  for  highly  digestible,  highly 
palatable  hay.  What  will  ensure  this  quality 
hay? 

Cut  the  Crops  Early 

Every  day  that  cutting  is  delayed  digestibility 
decreases  by  about  a  half  of  one  per  cent.  But 
yield  goes  up  all  the  while.  When  can  the  most 
total  digestible  nutrients  be  obtained  from  the 


.  state  College  of  Agriculture 
Crushing  the  forage  after  cutting  speeds  its  drying 
for  hay  by  4.5  or  more  hours  80  per  cent  of  the 
time.  Cows  prefer  crushed  hay,  too. 


field?  Growth  comes  slowly  in  early  Spring, 
then  very  rapidly  for  four  weeks  before  level¬ 
ing  off  as  grasses  head  and  the  legumes  bloom. 
If  the  forage  is  not  cut  by  the  latter  period, 
leaves  drop  off  from  disease,  from  insect  dam¬ 
age,  and  from  plant  maturity;  yield  declines. 
The  maximum  actual  yield  of  digestible  dry 
matter  in  hay  comes  when  legumes  are  in  one- 
quarter  bloom  and  when  grasses  are  half-way 
between  the  boot  and  fully  headed  stage.  But 
maximum  yield  of  nutrients  occurs  five  days 
earlier.  For  highest  yield  the  hay  crop  should 
always  be  cut  before  or  at  maximum  presenta¬ 
tion  of  digestible  dry  matter.  For  highest 
feeding  value,  it  can  be  cut  up  to  10  days 
earlier;  the  quality  is  higher  and  there  is  only 
a  little  less  yield. 

Adverse  weather  may  make  complete  field 
curing  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  late  May 


and  early  June.  For  tender,  early-cut  forages 
damaged  by  rain  and  molds,  high  storage  losses 
are  a  general  rule;  palatability  of  the  hay  is 
greatly  reduced.  What  started  out  at  the  cut¬ 
ting  to  be  a  high  yield  of  excellent  hay  ends 
up  as  a  fair  amount  of  mediocre  feed,  maybe 
only  bedding.  Haying  methods  satisfactory  for 
late-cut  timothy  are  completely  unsatisfactory 
for  high  yielding  forages  such  as  Du  Puits 
alfalfa  and  orchardgrass.  These  must  be  cut 
two  weeks  earlier. 


A  new  hay  loader  handles  round  or  oblong  bales. 
Said  to  give  hay  a  “kid-glove  treatment”,  the  rig 
picks  up  a  ton  in  six  minutes;  it  goes  up  to  14 


mph.  on  most  any  ground. 

The  alternatives  to  losses  from  weather  in 
making  hay  are  two ;  ( 1 )  make  the  forage  into 
silage,  and  ( 2 )  speed  the  curing  time  for  hay. 
While  excellent  silage  is  generally  made  from 
early-cut  legumes  and  grasses,  silo  space  may 
be  inadequate  for  all  of  the  first  cutting.  The 
farmer  is  compelled  to — and  should  want  to — 
use  haying  systems  that  help  him  beat  the 
weather. 


versity,  the  smooth-roll  crusher  has  been  su¬ 
perior  to  the  crimper,  but  the  latter  certainly 
increases  the  drying  rate  desirably.  Animal 
husbandry  researchers  have  found  that  cattle 
eat  more  crushed  than  uncrushed  hay  when 
given  a  choice  between  the  two.  Will  they  con¬ 
sume  more  total  hay  when  it  is  crushed? 

Because  tedding  increases  the  rate  of  drying 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  attention 
and  money  devoted  to  it  can  be  applied  to 
better  advantage  on  other  practices  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Hay  dries  faster  spread  out  in  a  swath  than 
it  does  in  a  windrow.  Because  leaves  of  grass 
hay  are  not  easily  shattered,  they  can  be  dry 
enough  to  rattle  before  they  need  be  raked; 
they  should  be.  Leaves  of  legumes  shatter 
more  easily,  and  these  should  be  raked  as  soon 
as  upper  leaves  are  dry.  The  ideal  windrow  is 
loose  and  open.  Upper  portions  of  the  stems 
are  on  the  inside  and  the  cut  ends  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  wind.  Raking  at  too  high  a  tractor 
speed  knocks  off  leaves  and  bunches  up  the 
hay.  If  rain  comes  consequently,  these  bunches 
may  have  to  be  opened  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
Uniformly  made  windrows  can  be  turned  with 
a  rake. 

In  late  May  and  early  June,  temperatures 
seldom  are  high;  the  soil  is  moist  and  dews 
heavy.  Weather  is  not  favorable  for  complete 
drying  of  hay  to  a  safe  storage  level  of  25  per 
cent  moisture.  If  rain  occurs — it  usually  does — 
several  additional  days  of  drying  are  required. 
Most  early-cut  hay  is  easily  attacked  by  molds 
and  other  micro-organisms.  The  longer  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  field  the  greater  the  loss  of  dry 
matter.  Frequent  turning  of  windrows  follow¬ 
ing  showers  may  be  necessary.  Leaf  loss  steadi¬ 
ly  lowers  the  quality  and  palatability  of  the  hay. 


Fast  Drying  Can  Be  Favored 

Forage  dries  best  when  swaths  are  spread 
out  in  uniform  thickness.  Heavy  bunches  dry 
only  on  the  surface,  the  forage  inside  remain¬ 
ing  wet  and  green  possibly  for  several  days. 
Mowing  machines  that  bunch  the  crop  usually 
clog,  too;  frequent  stopping  for  this  often 
wastes  valuable  curing  time.  Mowing  the  crop 
high  on  the  stem  has  little  influence  on  the 
speed  of  drying.  It  does,  however,  reduce  ton¬ 
nage.  On  the  other  hand,  close  mowing  delays 
regrowth.  For  most  forage  crops  the  mower 
should  be  set  to  cut  about  two  inches  above 
ground. 

Crushers  increase  the  rate  of  drying  of 
forage  by  four  and  one-half  or  more  hours 
four  out  of  five  times.  In  tests  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 


Drying  the  Hay  Artificially 

Baling  or  chopping  the  hay  when  it  contains 
35  to  40  per  cent  moisture  and  finishing  it  on 
a  drier  is  the  answer  to  unfavorable  June  hay¬ 
ing  weather.  Field  losses  are  reduced  to  less 
than  10  per  cent,  storage  losses  seldom  ex¬ 
ceed  five  per  cent,  and  quality  hay  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  Water  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  partially  cured  hay;  and 
evaporation  requires  heat.  About  half  of  this 
can  come  from  the  air.  The  remainder  comes 
from  respiration;  some  dry  matter  of  the  hay 
is  used  as  a  source  of  energy.  Hay  near  a  35 
per  cent  moisture  level  will  usually  dry  within 
five  to  seven  days;  loss  of  dry  matter  does  not 
exceed  five  per  cent.  When  forage  cannot  be 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Allis-Chalmers  Mfg,  Co. 


The  most  popular  method  of  harvesting  hay  is  baling.  Forage  is  easy  to  handle  all  the  way  to 
the  cows.  Few  leaves  are  lost,  and  it  is  quick,  too.  This  new  machine  puts  up  round-rolled  bales 

continuously;  there  is  no  ejection  stop. 
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PUSH-BUTTON 
PROGRESS 


GRANGE-MclEAN 
SILO  UNLOADER 


Here  is  the  Silo  with  the  modern  features,  saves 
you  work  and  money.  For  over  33  years  Grange 
Silo  has  built  a  proven  record  of  low  mainte¬ 
nance.  Now  you  can  purchase  an  UNLOADER 
separately  to  make  your  Grange  Silo  even  more 
efficient.  Operates  by  push  button  in  feed  room. 
Eliminates  the  tiring  job  of  silage  forking  and 
climbing.  Write  for  free  folders  today. 


r 

• 

I 

I 
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I 
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GRANGE  SILO  CO..  Inc.  Red  Creek.  N.  Y.  J 

Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on  | 
Grange  Silo  and  Unloader.  I 

address: . . . . . . . .  I 


easy  terms  available 


Kills  WEEDS  in 

PONDS  and  LAKES 


The  most  effective  way  to  rid  ponds 
end  lokes  of  underwater  weeds!  Also 
controls  many  species  of  cigae.  Widely 
used  ond  highly  recommended.  Atlas 
"A”  is  harmless  to  fish  when  applied 
os  directed. 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETINS 
‘  on  Water  Weed  &  Algae  Control 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

B,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


NOT  WATER  QUICK! 


New  Portable  Pocket*  Size  Water  Heater 

jPiace  ID  water:  plug  in  socket.,  .turn  on  ewitch! 
ilol  Water!  Thousands  use  for  bathing,  washing 
clothes,  dishea,  cream  separators,  pails,  shaving 
.  .  .IHeats  small  quantities  very  quick  I  Heating 
speed  of  large  quantities  depends  on  quantity. 

Read  directions  before  using,  follow.  Regular  AGENTS 

price  $2  95.  However  if  you’ll  tell  your  friends  ntcTDiniiVckDc 
about  BOJL'QWIK  to  advertise  it  for  us.  we  wlifL” at 
will  let  you  now  have  one  for  only  $1.98  plus  tax.  d  oi^V" «  a  le  ** 

SEND  ND  MONEY  Pay'^sTma*n  sf.^S^fus  LIMITED  $1  QR 

federal  Tax,  C.O.D.  postal  charges.  Satisfaction  Tiur  nniu  I 
guaranteed  or  return  within  10  days  for  refund,  •'"•t  UlllJ  I 
DOIt'QWIK*  4554  Broadway,  Dept.  A- 152  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  CJw"*pR'ici 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MF6.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Tomato  Plants  • 

•  Cabbage  Plants 

VIRGINIA  STATE  INSPECTED  Tomato 
Plants.  Your  guarantee  of  plants  free  of 
nematode  and  all  other  plant  diseases.  Plant 
the  best  this  year  —  use  plants  form  our 
Premium  CERTIFIED  seed. 

CABBAGE,  BROCCOLI,  CAULIFLOWER 
TOP  QUALITY  —  READY  NOW 
TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO  READY  MAY  20 
QUALITY  COSTS  NO  MORE 
Write  or  telephone  for  catalogue  and  prices 

J.  P.COUNCiLL  COMPANY 

LOGAN  23546  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

"Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers" 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

Virginia  Stote  Inspected 

Grown  from  CERTIFIED  SEEDS  and 
Free  from  Plant  Diseases. 

All  Leading  Varieties  for  1958. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
Swcel  Potato,  Sweet  Pepper  Plants 

WRITE,  WIRE  or  TELEPHONE  for  PRICES. 

We  can  load  your  trucks  at  the  Farm. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO. 

Franklin,  Virginia 

TELEPHONE  LOGAN  2-7012 


MILLION  SPRING  GROWN  CA66AGE  PLANTS 

Ready  April  lOth:  Copenhapen,  Maricn  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Ferry's  Round  Dutch, 
Wakefields.  Danish  Balhead:  300,  $2.73;  500,  $4.00; 
1000,  $6.50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50,  1000.  Write  for 
our  free  catalogue  on  tomato,  pepper,  cauliflower, 
broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts,  sweet  potato  for  May  and 
June  delivery.  Buy  the  best  for  a  good  crop.  35  years 
growing  quality  plants.  We  can  load  your  truck  at 
our  farm. 

HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Tefephone  LO  27-013  


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  I) 

.  .65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage  . 

.  .60 

1.50 

3.25 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.  .60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  (June  1) 

.  .70 

1.90 

4.50 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  (June 

1)  . 

.  .75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts. . 

.  .55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.58 

Sweet  Potato  . . . . 

.  .75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY  Location:  BARNSBORO 


Hardy  Garden  Chrysanthemums 

Beautiful  colllection  of  hardy  Mums,  20  for  $2.00. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  Fall.  Postpaid 
when  wanted  until  June  15th.  Or  drop  card  for 
variety  list.  ELM  TREE  PERENNIAL  FARM, 
_ SOUTHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT _ 

-  TOMATO  PLANTS  - 

RUTGERS,  LONGRED,  GARDEN  STATE 
Strong,  stocky  plants  grown  from  CERTIFIED  SEED. 
Ready  about  June  I.  300-$3.00  postpaid;  500-$3.00, 
I000-$5.00  express  collect.  Larger  lots  $4.50  per 
thousand  or  will  load  at  the  Farm.  E.  H.  HAMSTEAD, 
GREENWOOD,  DELAWARE  PHONE:  4281 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

ALLGOLD,  VELVET  RED,  NANCY  HALL  and 
BUNCH  PORTORICOS:  200,  $2.00;  500,  $3.00;  1000, 
$5.00.  Prepaid.  Prompt  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

J.  D.  DELLINGER,  BOX  87,  GLEASON,  TENN. 

HEAVY  BEARING  DURHAM  EVERBEARING  RED 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  50-$4.00;  $8.00-100.  Fresh 
dug.  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM, 
BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas 
Free  Catalog  and 
FLiCKINGERS’  NURSERY, 


Tree  Planting  Stock. 
Planting  Guide. 
SAGAMORE.  PENNA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIRES 
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TRACTOR  TIRE  GAUGE  260. .  .$1.49 
with  pump  action  bar  and  outlet  for 
rinsing  cut  solution.  Chrome  plated, 


tests  from  5  to  50.  lbs. 

TRUCK  TIRE  GAUGE  200 . $1.29 

Xhrome  plated,  tests  to  120  lbs. 

CAR  TIRE  GAUGE  250 . $1.29 

Chrome  plated,  tests  to  50  lbs. 


State  model  wanted.  Send  check  op 
money  order;  if  COD  fees  &  postage 
6xtr3 

G  &  G  SALES  COMPANY,  Box  503 
North  Bellmore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson.. .  8.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  .  6.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.00 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6,00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents; 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


compare  FIELD  MASTER  sprayers 

THE  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  IN  SPRAYER  HISTORY 

For  Top  Quality  equipment  that  does  a  bettej 
than  average  job  .  .  ask  your  dealer  abou 
the  low  cost  of  FIELD  MASTER  Sprayers 
or  write  to: 

The  Broyhill  Company,  Dakota  City,  Nebraskj 
Distr.by  :Todd  Co.,  416-18  Union  St., Norfolk  Va 


The  Garden  in  June 


UNE  is  the  best  time  to  bat¬ 
tle  bugs  and  diseases.  Un¬ 
less  pests  are  controlled, 
there  will  be  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  harvest  a  crop. 
There  are  at  least  100 
basic  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide  formulations,  and  the  number  is 
compounded  many  times  by  trade 
names.  Have  you  experienced  difficul¬ 
ty  in  choosing  the  right  materials?  It 
can  be  confusing. 

A  few  good  general  insecticides 
and  fungicides  will  see  the  gardener 
through  an  average  season.  The 
recommendations  below  are  for  con¬ 
centrations  of  100  gallons  of  spray. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  are  for 
number  of  tablespoons  for  one  gallon 
of  spray. 

Insecticides  for  the  Garden 


Aldrin.  Cutworms — two  pounds  of 
25  per  cent  W,  P.  (wettable  powder) 
per  acre  (2T);  this  material  should 


The  garden  in  June  means  peas  in 
the  pod.  What  vegetable  is  more 
savory  or  more  satisfying?  These  fine 
specimens  are  all  World’s  Record. 

be  sprayed  on  the  ground  three  to 
10  days  before  planting.  Wireworms 
— 12  pounds  of  25  per  cent  W.  P.  per 
acre  (12);  one  application  sprayed  on 
the  soil  and  worked  in  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Root  maggots  on  cole  crops — one 
pound  of  25  per  cent  W.  P.  (1);  ap¬ 
ply  one-half  pint  of  solution  at  base 
of  plant;  repeat  in  10  to  14  days. 

DDT,  Asparagus  beetle  (except 
during  cutting  season),  blister  beet¬ 
les,  cabbage  worms,  cutworms,  flea 
beetles,  leaf  hoppers,  plant  bugs, 
thrips — two  pounds  of  50  per  cent 
W,  P.  (2);  spray  two  to  three  appli¬ 
cations  on  infested  crop  at  seven- 
to  10-day  intervals.  Do  not  use  with¬ 
in  21  days  of  harvest.  European  corn 
borer — three  pints  of  25  per  cent 
emulsion  (1);  three  or  four  applica¬ 


tions  at  five-day  intervals.  Timing  is 
very  important,  so  start  spraying 
when  first  eggs  hatch.  Do  not  feed 

fodder  to  livestock.  Corn  earworm _ 

three  quarts  of  25  per  cent  emulsion 
plus  six  quarts  of  mineral  oil  per 
aci’e  (2  plus  3);  two  to  three  appli- 
cations  at  five-day  intervals.  Timing 
is  important;  start  spray  application 
after  first  silks  appear. 

Endrin,  Cabbage  loopers,  cabbage 
worms — one  and  one-half  pints  of  1.6 
pounds/gallon  emulsion  {1  teaspoon); 
use  two  applications  at  seven-  to  10- 
day  intervals  before  heads  begin  to 
form.  Do  not  use  after  head  or  curd 
formation  on  cole  crops, 

Malathion.  Spider  mites,  pea  ap¬ 
hids,  Mexican  beetle,  imported  cab¬ 
bage  worm,  aphids,  thrips — one  and 
one-half  pints  emulsifiable  liquid  for 
100  gallons  (1.5  teaspoons).  Use  two 
to  three  applications  as  needed.  Do 
not  use  closer  than  seven  days  to 
harvest. 

Metaldehyde  plus  Chlordane,  sold 
as  Snarol,  Sluggo.  Slugs  and  snails — 
apply  at  first  sign  of  injury  and  re¬ 
peat  if  needed.  Do  not  apply  to  edi¬ 
ble  portions  of  plant. 

Useful  Fungicides 

Captan.  Snap  bean,  pea,  Lima  bean, 
sweet  corn  seed  decay — slurry  of  75 
per  cent  W.  P.,  1.3  ounces  per  bushel. 
Damping  off,  anthracnose,  and  scab 
in  cucurbits — 50  per  cent  W.  P.,  two 
pounds  (1.5). 

Maneb  (Manzate).  Leaf  blights  on 
carrots-  downy  mildew  on  curcurbits, 
Lima  beans,  and  onions;  blight  on 
eggplant;  black  rot  and  blight  on 
squash  and  pumpkin;  anthracnose, 
bacterial  canker,  early  and  late 
blight,  gray  leaf  spot  and  septoria 
blight  on  tomatoes  —  70  per  cent 
W.  P.,  two  to  three  pounds  (1.5).  Ma¬ 
terial  should  be  used  as  directed  on 
label.  Start  spraying  three  to  four 
weeks  after  planting  and  continue  as 
needed, 

Zineb.  Leaf  spot  on  beet,  cabbage, 
and  pepper;  blights  on  celery;  downy 
mildew  on  lettuce  and  cucurbits;  leaf 
blights  on  carrots — 65  per  cent  W.  P., 
two  pounds  (1.3).  Material  should  be 
used  as  directed  on  label.  Start  spray¬ 
ing  three  to  four  weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  continue  as  needed. 

The  new  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  are  powerful  killers.  If  used  as 
directed,  they  will  keep  your  garden 
free  of  pests  without  harm  to  the 
user.  Used  carelessly,  they  can  be 
dangerous.  B.  L.  Pollack 


Forming  Our  Lost 
Frontier 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
clearing  the  valley  fringes.  Land 
which  10  years  ago  was  considered 
eternally  swamp,  timber  and  lair  of 
the  moose  is  now  being  eyed  as  po¬ 
tential  farm  land.  That  $5  million 
figure  may  look  small  in  future  years. 

Yes,  it  may  require  new  types  of 
seed,  cultivation  and  breeding.  It 
may  need  wholly  new  plant  species. 
It  will  all  take  work  and  will.  "But 
what’s  all  that  to  a  colonist?’’,  de¬ 
mands  Pat  Hammer.  He’s  right.  They 
all  started  with  less  than  nothing; 
they  were  deeply  in  debt.  But  a  look 
at  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
19  years  since  they  threw  off  the 
yolk  of  paternalism  and  politics 
leaves  little  doubt  that  these  hardy 
lords  of  our  nortliland  soil  will 
achieve  whatever  they  set  their  eyes 
upon.  They  appreciate  government 
aid — as  long  as  it  is  aid,  not  orders. 
They  are  100  per  cent  for  the  kind 
of  cooperation  they  are  now  getting. 
They  like  their  cooperative  and  they 
like  the  mutual  friendly  help  that  is 
integral  to  their  small  colony.  But 
they  would  like  protection  from 
low-priced  Stateside  farm  goods  com¬ 
peting  via  indirectly  subsidized  trans¬ 
portation. 

Continuing  as  they  are,  there  is  no 


telling  what  miracle  the  Matanuska 
Valley  pioneers  may  ultimately 
achieve  in  development  of  crops  and 
cattle  and  land,  the  Territory — and 
the  State?  The  cattle  are  good  al¬ 
ready,  and  their  descendants  are  all 
bred  to  surpass  them.  As  for  the 
cabbages,  they  keep  getting  bigger 
and  bigger — and  better.  The  problem 
now  is  to  find  cooking  pots  big 
enough  for  them!  They  are  really 
farming  on  America’s  last  frontier. 


Paul  Lynch  has  been  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  Tri-County  Growers’  Co-op., 
Inc.,  the  Central  New  York  snap- 
bean  organization  of  25  growers  con¬ 
trolling  some  10,000  acres  of  the 
crop  for  fresh  and  processing  mar¬ 
kets,  The  co-op  recently  leased  pack- 
house  space  in  Sangerfield,  Oneida 
County. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


For  size  and  annual  bearing. 

Thin  the  Crops  of  Fruit 


HILE  an  average  mature 
apple  tree  may  bear  100,- 
000  blossoms,  it  needs  only 
4,000  to  5,000  for  an  event¬ 
ual  commercial  crop.  If  all 
the  blossoms  actually  ma¬ 
tured,  the  country  would 
be  in  a  flood  of  fruit,  most  of  it  small 
and  of  poor  quality.  So  orchards’  ca¬ 
pacities  are  adjusted  by  thinning, 
either  physically  or  chemically. 
Fruits  develop  into  acceptable  mar¬ 
ket  size  and  quality,  and  alternate- 
year  bearing  by  the  trees  is  virtually 
eliminated. 

Sizing  and  quality  of  fruit  depend 
on  a  tree’s  ability  to  supply  food  and 
water.  The  longer  that  excess  fruit  is 
left  on  a  tree,  the  less  there  is  of 
nutrients  to  go  around;  chances  for  a 
good  harvest  go  down.  The  earlier 
that  extra  fruits  are  removed  the 
greater  the  chance  of  overall  good 
quality  to  the  harvested  crop. 

Artificial  thinning  is  complicated 
by  normal  dropping  of  the  fruits 
through  June.  In  spite  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  very  early  thinning,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  waiting  until 
after  the  June  drop.  Then  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  made  of  the  fruit  that 
has  set  and  persisted.  In  years  of 
heavy  set,  fruits  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  other  years.  Mother  Nature 
may  reduce  the  crop  sufficiently  her¬ 
self  to  assure  desirable  harvest  quali¬ 
ty. 

Early  McIntosh,  Grimes  Golden, 
Golden  Delicious,  Wagener  and 
Wealthy  usually  show  a  heavy  set  at 
the  end  of  the  June  drop.  Delicious 
and  its  sports  usually  require  a  large 
leaf  area  per  fruit.  So,  for  these  va¬ 
rieties,  thinning  is  usually  manda¬ 
tory.  Despite  the  fact  that  only  one 
or  two  fruits  are  present  per  cluster, 
Stayman  and  Jonathan  often  require 
thinning,  too. 

Good  rules  to  follow  in  thinning 
apples  are  to  leave  only  one  fruit  per 
cluster  and  to  thin  out  clusters  so 
as  to  allow  30  to  40  leaves  for  each 
fruit.  For  peaches  the  leaf-to-fruit 
ratio  is  favorable  when  fruits  are 
spaced  about  six  inches  apart.  Small 
varieties  can  be  spaced  more  closely, 
while  large  should  be  farther.  Early 
varieties  should  be  thinned  early, 
even  before  the  June  drop,  so  as  to 
allow  many  growth  days.  Duchess 
and  Yellow  Transparent  apples  re¬ 


spond  very  favorably  to  this,  and  so 
do  early  peaches. 

Unlike  apples,  in  which  almost  the 
entire  fruit  is  edible,  peaches  have  a 
large  pit.  In  general,  large  peaches 
have  large  pits  and  small  peaches 
small.  The  pit  is  soft  and  fleshy  for 
about  50  days  following  bloom,  re¬ 
gardless  of  variety.  Following  this 
time  and  up  to  maturity,  it  hardens. 
By  favoring  larger  pits  and  greater 
flesh  development,  thinning  within 
the  first  50  days  after  bloom  pro¬ 
motes  larger  peaches.  At  the  outset 
of  pit  hardening,  the  rate  of  fruit 
enlargement  is  greatly  reduced.  The 
duration  of  this  reduced  rate  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  earliness  of  maturity. 
For  Greensboro,  the  lull  is  as  short 
as  five  days,  for  Elberta  as  long  as 
35.  After  this,  the  final  sizing  or 
swelling  of  the  fruit  occurs.  If  peach¬ 
es  are  thinned  during  this  lull  in 
fruit  growth,  it  is  imperative  that 
early  varieties  be  thinned  first. 

Peaches  of  the  early  group  are: 
Dixired,  Early  East,  Jerseyland,  Rari¬ 
tan  Rose  and  Redhaven.  In  the  inter¬ 
mediate  group  are:  Fairhaven,  Sun- 
high,  Southland,  Redcrest,  Summer- 
crest  and  Goldeneast.  With  Elberta 
in  the  late  group  are:  Veteran,  Red¬ 
skin  and  Rio-Oso-Gem.  All  peaches 
can  be  thinned  during  the  final  swell,- 
but  with  only  fair  results. 

The  most  effective  and  reliable 
method  of  removing  fruit  at  thinning 
time  is  by  hand.  Peaches  can  be 
twisted  or  broken  off;  or  knock  them 
off  with  a  pole  with  a  rubber  hose  on 
the  end.  Some  growers  have  success 
with  specially  constructed  rakes 
made  from  piano  wire.  Others  use 
brush  for  this  purpose. 

Chemicals  are  of  benefit  on  apples. 
Napthaleneacetic  acid  (NAA)  at  a 
concentration  ranging  from  five  to 
20  parts  per  million  (ppm)  is  applied 
no  earlier  than  petal  fall.  Napthalene- 
acetamide  (NAD  or  the  amide  form 
of  NAA)  is  applied  at  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  from  25  to  75  ppm  after  petal 
fall.  NAD  is  milder  than  the  acid, 
but  it  may  be  less  effective.  Chemical 
thinning  is  a  delicate  operation,  and 
growers  should  have  the  best  of 
special  advice  before  proceeding  on 
a  large  scale.  Many  commercial  or- 
chardists  do  thin  their  apples  very 
successfully  by  chemicals. 

L.  D.  Tukey 


"Give  Me  a  Sack  of  Silage” 


The  first  step  in  setting  up  a  plastic  sleeve  for  silage  is  to  roll  it  down  like 
a  stocking  outside  a  snow  fence.  Add  a  fenceful  of  silage  and  then  others 

on  top. 


After  three  or  four  tiers  are  made,  bring  the  plastic  sheeting  up  around  the 
feed  and  tie  it  tightly.  The  result?  Springtime  grass  preserved  as  supple¬ 
mental  silage  with  hardly  any  loss. 


FOR  THE  FARMER  WHO  DEMANDS 

^^0nly  the  £Best 

IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters,  engineered 
to  meet  the  exacting  demand  of  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  for  the  best  in 
forage  harvesters,  have  attachments 
for  handling  hay,  corn  and  other  crops. 
Many  new  improvements  keep  Fox  the 
leader  in  forage  harvesters. 


Frick  Sawmills 


Frick  Sawmills  are  available  in  five 
sizes.  New  boss  and  hammer  dogs,  plus 
Timken  bearings  on  mandrel  and  car¬ 
riage,  chemically-treated  seasoned 
wood  parts,  castings  made  of  precision 
machined  semi-steel,  all  precision 
manufactured  to  cut  within  1/32” 
accuracy.  These  features  plus  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  guarantee  you  the 
best  in  sawmills. 


Bear-Cat  Feed  Mill 


Temple-Ton  Spreaders 


Bear  Cat  Feed  Mills  combine  three 
machines  in  one.  Grinding,  milling 
roughage  and  cutting  ensilage  can  all 
be  accomplished  with  this  one  machine. 

Temple-Ton  Power  Take-Offs  Spread¬ 
ers  are  all  equipped  with  a  new 
patented  shredder-beater  which  shreds 
manure  completely  before  hitting  wide¬ 
spread  and  gives  a  uniform  coverage 
over  a  large  area. 
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FRICK  COMPANY  r.n.y. 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Frick  dealer  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on; 

□  FRICK  SAWMILLS  □  FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

□  BEAR-CAT  MILLS  □  DIESEL.  GAS  ENGINES 

□  TEMPLE-TON  SPREADERS 


Name . 

Address  . . 

Town  - 

State  _ 


I 


June  7,  1958 
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Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brushcutter  is  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4'’'  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rowco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 
real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
—  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Groj* 

Trimming 

attachment 


ROWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

88  EMERALD  STREET 
KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  ivbiidiory  of  Harrington  &  Richardson,  tne. 
tSTABlISHED  187) 

j  Please  send  complete  informa- 
I  tion  on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 

I  Name _ 

9 

j  Street  &  No _ 

!  City  &  State _ 

I! - - - 


’’SUPER’’  SAW 


At  last  the  Ideal  saw  for  pruning  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cleaning  out  brush,  taking  off  limbs  of 
pine  trees.  Also  excellent  for  cutting  frozen  meat, 
f  inest  materials — takes  lots  of  punishment — teeth  cut 
(not  stamped)  and  ground.  Will  last  long  time  If 
you  can  keep  It  away  from  your  wife.  To  order,  at¬ 
tach  this  ad  to  your  name  and  address  with  your 
check  for  $2.75.  (Price  includes  extra  blade). 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Bekhertown.Mass 


THE  SIGN  OP  APPROVAL 


NEW  YORK 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


New  Yoiic  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  .Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


CLEAR  OUT  YOUR 
BLOCKED  UP  COLON 

FpCC  IQ. day  supply  of  new  NATULAX  curbs 
11  tC  constipation  quickly  yet  gently  with¬ 
out  harsh  drugs.  For  your  FREE  supply  of  these 
100%  natural  tablets,  send  name  and  address 
on  postcard  or  letter  to: 

U.  S.  HEALTH  CLUB,  Dept.  A-12 

BERGENFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT,  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Fertilizers  Go  Fluid 

Have  you  tried  plant  food  in  liquid  form? 
It  can  have  advantages  for  the  field  Crops. 

By  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR 


EEING  a  man  on  a  bicycle 
for  the  first  time,  an  old 
Indian  chief  said;  “Lazy 
white  man — sit  down  to 
walk.”  Today  not  only  do 
we  not  walk  when  we  can 
ride,  but  many  of  us  seem 
to  be  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
any  kind  of  work  that  can  be 
avoided.  Handling  100-pound  fertilizer 
bags  all  day  long  is  hard  work,  but 
liquid  fertilizers  handle  themselves; 
and  that  is  an  important  reason  why 
they  have  aroused  so  much  interest 
these  past  five  years.  All  you  have  to 
do  to  apply  them  is  to  turn  on  a 
spigot  and  let  gravity  do  the  rest. 
Liquid  fertilizers  flow  automatically 
from  a  truck  into  a  distributor  and 
from  the  distributor  onto  the  land. 

The  number  of  parts  on  a  liquid- 
fertilizer  distributor  that  corrode  and 
get  out  of  order  is  relatively  small  in 
comparison  with  that  on  the  old  force- 
feed  dry-fertilizer  drill.  One  can  get 
much  more  even  distribution  of  liquid 
fertilizers.  They  are  clean  to  handle 
and  much  less  corrosive  to  skin  and 


of  the  other  mineral-nutrient  salts  as 
well.  The  results  were  excellent. 

Liquid  fertilizers  are  now  being 
has  expanded  much  more  rapidly 
than  was  anticipated.  Nothing  yet  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  are  not  as  effective 
as  solids,  but  neither  is  there  any  real 
evidence  that  they  are  superior.  One 
can  use  either  form  of  fertilizer  with 
assurance  that  results  will  generally 
be  satisfactory. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  has  made  an  excellent 
name  for  itself.  The  first  product 
formed  in  a  modern  air-nitrogen-fix¬ 
ing  factory,  it  is  our  lowest-cost  and 
most  highly  concentrated  fertilizer. 
It  carries  82  per  cent  nitrogen;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  urea,  con¬ 
taining  45  per  cent.  The  cost  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  urea,  a  solid  form,  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  in  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia,  however.  Anhydrous  ammonia, 
really  a  compressed  gas,  is  subject  to 
explosive  release  unless  very  careful¬ 
ly  handled.  Nevertheless,  recent  in¬ 
crease  in  its  use  for  direct  application 
into  the  soil— not  in  irrigation  water 


only  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  plus  water  and  some  chlorine 
attached  to  the  potash.  Any  additional 
elements  needed  by  plants  must  be 
naturally  present  in  the  soil  or  they 
must  be  supplied  by  some  other 
means.  Calcium  and  magnesium  can 
be  supplied  by  high-magnesium  forms 
of  milestone.  Sulfur  may  be  supplied 
in  liquid  form  as  an  impurity  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  trace  elements  pre¬ 
sent  something  of  a  problem,  how¬ 
ever;  most  of  them  are  relatively 
insoluble  in  liquid  fertilizers.  But  this 
deficiency  can  probably  be  overcome 
by  using  chelating  agents  like  those 
now  employed  to  keep  iron  available 
to  crops. 

Liquid  vs.  Dry  Fertilizer 

One  fine  result  of  the  aggressive 
operations  of  liquid-fertilizer  produc¬ 
ers  has  been  to  stir  manufacturers  of 
solid  fertilizers  out  of  lethargy. 
Spui’red  by  new  competition,  the  dry- 
fertilizer  producer  has  so  improved 
his  manufacturing  proces.ses  that 
beautiful  granules  of  uniform  size 
and  shape  are  now  available  in  quan¬ 
tity.  These  flow  through  a  much  sim¬ 
plified  fertilizer  drill  almost  as  read¬ 
ily  as  do  the  liquids.  They  can  be 
applied  in  a  wide  band  by  way  of  an 
endgate  seeder  on  a  truck  going  di¬ 
rectly  from  factory  to  farm  fields. 

Dry  fertilizer  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  constitute  the  larger  fertiliz¬ 
er  tonnage  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  are  usually  somewhat  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  they  can  readily  be  made 
to  carry  whatever  additional  elements 
are  required.  They  can  now  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  field  and  applied  without 
hand  labor,  too. 

As  v/e  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  intensive  farming,  we  will  think 
more  of  fertilizing  the  soil  than  the 
crop.  The  fertility  level  of  the  soil 
will  be  built  up  in  conformity  with 
what  laboratory  tests  shov/  is  needed 
for  high  yields.  Fertilizer  will  then 
be  applied  in  any  convenient  form 
and  at  any  convenient  time. 


Anhydrous  ammoma  can  be  called  a  liquid  fertilizer  even  though  it  vapor¬ 
izes  as  it  goes  deeply  into  the  ground.  This  applicator  has  five  injectors  to 

fertilize  corn  ground  quite  quickly. 


eyes.  Some  of  the  nutrients  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  the  crops, 
too. 

With  these  advantages,  why  are  not 
liquid  fertilizers  now  in  100-per-cent 
use?  For  one  thing,  farmers  are  al¬ 
ready  equipped  with  machinery  for 
dry  fertilizers,  and  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  have  tremendous  investments 
in  facilities  to  produce  and  handle 
them.  Manufacturing  capacity  for 
liquid  fertilizers  is  much  too  limited 
to  permit  replacement  of  the  20  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  dry  fertilizers  used  every 
year.  Furthermore,  some  materials  for 
liquid  fertilizers  ai'e  considerably 
more  expensive  per  unit  of  plant  food 
than  those  for  the  solid  type.  There  is 
also  the  question  as  to  what  effect  the 
liquid  fertilizers  will  have  on  soils 
over  a  period  of  years.  Calcium  sul¬ 
fate,  a  constituent  of  ordinary  super¬ 
phosphate,  is  omitted  from  the  liq¬ 
uids,  and  it  is  this  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  establishing  the 
excellent  reputation  of  superphos¬ 
phate  as  a  soil  amendment  over  the 
last  50  years. 

Liquids  Got  Their  Start  in  the 
Irrigation  Ditches 

Liquid  fertilizers  got  their  start  in 
California  some  30  years  ago  when 
someone  put  solid  fertilizer  into  an  ir¬ 
rigation  stream  and  let  the  water  dis¬ 
solve  it  and  carry  it  out  to  the  field. 
Soon,  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  and, 
later,  liquid  phosphoric  acid  came 
into  being.  All  that  had  to  be  done 
with  the  materials  was  to  open  valves 
and  let  them  flow  into  irrigation 
water.  Most  California  soils  were  alka¬ 
line  and  most  of  them  were  rich  not 
only  in  calcium  sulfate  but  in  most 


— has  been  almost  phenomenal. 

Liquid-nitrogen  fertilizers  under 
used  throughout  the  nation.  Their  use 
little  or  no  pressure  are  now  on  the 
market.  Much  less  concentrated  than 
anhydrous  ammonia,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easier  artd  safer  to  handle.  They  can 
be  applied  on  top  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
into  it.  A  big  field  can  be  covered 
with  little  labor  and  in  a  short  time 
by  using  a  30-  to  50-foot  distributing 
pipe  on  the  end  of  a  tank. 

Complete  Analyses  Are  Available 

One  can  purchase  liquid  combina¬ 
tions  of  two  or  three  of  the  major 
plant  foods.  Standard  liquid  complete 
fertilizers  include  such  analyses  as  9- 
9-9,  8-16-8,  and  5-10-10.  One  ton  of  a 
liquid  5-10-10  contains  just  as  much 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  as 
does  one  ton  of  solid  5-10-10.  Most 
liquid  complete  fertilizers  contain 


New  Herbicide  for  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Vegetobles 

Low-cost  control  of  weeds  in 
strawberries  and  vegetables  may  be 
possible  from  the  new  herbicide, 
EPTC.  Weed-control  specialists  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  cooperating  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  found  it  effective  and  with¬ 
out  danger  to  the  crops.  Overall 
sprays  of  EPTC  (ethyl  N,  N-di-n- 
propylthiol-carbamate)  at  the  rate  of 
five  to  10  pounds  per  acre  effectively 
control  annual  grasses  and  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  in  strawberries.  Ap¬ 
plied  a  month  after  setting  of  the 
plants,  it  does  not  injure  them. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
EPTC  applied  as  an  overall  spray  on 
tomatoes  following  last  cultivation 
gave  good  control  of  annual  grasses 
and  some  broad-leaved  weeds  until 
harvest.  The  tomato  plants  were  not 
injured.  Leaf,  salad  and  cole  (cab¬ 
bage)  crops,  however,  are  better  treat¬ 
ed  with  EPTC  during  cool  weather 
than  warm. 


This  attachment  applies  liquid  fertilizers  at  rates  from  45  to  890  pounds  pd't 
acre.  It  has  settings  for  12  different  application  intensities.  The  tractor 

operator  can  shut  it  off  at  will. 
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1.  Springtime  fresh  grass  for  feed¬ 
ing  every  day  of  the  year  is  now 
possible  with  a  new  GRASS  INCU¬ 
BATOR  developed  by  Buckeye.  Grass 
is  grown  hydroponically  in  six  days 
in  the  incubator,  can  be  produced  in 
quantity  for  a  cost  of  $10-$14  per  ton. 
An  incubator  that  will  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  forage  to  supplement  the  diet 
of  20  dairy  cows  requires  only  about 
one  half  hour  attention  per  day. 
HYDROPONICS  DIVISION,  BUCK¬ 
EYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  OHIO. 


2.  This  four-section  FORD  RO¬ 
TARY  HOE  has  hundreds  of  steel 
“Fingers”  to  break  up  the  soil  and 
weed  around  crop  plants.  The  newly- 
introduced  models,  including  both 
lift-type  and  pull-type,  feature  re¬ 
placeable  teeth  with  greater  strength 
to  resist  breakage  and  pivoted  sec¬ 
tions  to  follow  ground  contours.  Hoe 
wheels  rotate  freely  on  shaft  to  re¬ 
duce  crop  damage  on  turns.  TRAC¬ 
TOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION, 
FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM, 
MICH.  - 


^  'i .  li 

4!  HARVESTER’S  new  McCormick 
No.  36  Field  Harvester,  shown  here 
equipped  with  a  66-inch-wdde  cutter 
bar  attachment,  is  designed  to  handle 
heavy  forage  crops.  It  can  also  be 
fitted  with  windrows  and  row-crop 
harvesting  units  to  make  an  eco¬ 
nomical  machine  capable  of  harvest¬ 
ing  almost  any  standing  or  wind- 
rowed  farm  crop.  The  No,  36  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  chopping  over  45  tons  of  corn 
silage  per  hour.  INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  CO.,  180  NO.  MICHI¬ 
GAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


5.  A  new,  exclusive  5-way  conveni¬ 
ence  control  system  for  NEW  HOL¬ 
LAND’S  “800”  forage  harvester  puts 
the  farmer  on  top  of  every  operation. 
With  the  addition  of  an  engine  con¬ 
trol  lever  and  changes  in  the  de¬ 
flector  cap  lever.  New  Holland  now 
has  complete  control  right  from  the 
tractor  seat.  NEW  HOLLAND  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


3.  Fox  River  Tractor’s  new  CROP 
BLOWER  is  designed  primarily  for 
use  with  bunk  feeder  forage  wagons. 
It  is  also  ideal  for  blowing  grain  be¬ 
cause  the  outlet  can  be  swung  to  point 
almost  horizontally  or  at  an  angle. 
FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO.,  APPLE- 
TON,  WIS. 


6.  Newest  addition  to  the  ROTO- 
TILLER  line  of  rotary  tillers  is  the 
front-mounted  Model  Seven.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer,  the  new 
unit  brings  big  tiller  power,  big  till¬ 
er  features  to  the  low-price  field.  The 
18-inch  all-purpose  tiller  is  capable 
of  deep  tilling,  cultivating,  and  power 
composting.  Power  supplied  by  three 
horsepower  heavy-dutv  horizontal 
shaft  engine.  ROTOTILLER  INC., 
TROY',  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

•  •  • 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 


NAME 


address 


crop  profits 


Spraying  returns  as  much  as  $8 
per  acre  after  costs,  according  to 
research  by  a  leading  state  uni¬ 
versity.  Be  sure  you  get  effective 
coverage.  Get  the  penetrating 
power  of  a  low-cost  Oliver  to  con¬ 
trol  spotted  alfalfa  aphid  and 
other  profit-sapping  pests.  Built 
in  trailer  and  mounted  types. 
High-pressure  (400-pound)  PTO 


pump,  S-w'ay  valve  control,  rug¬ 
ged  boom — tailored  to  your  e.xacfc 
needs. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois  ^ 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


"FtNEST  SN  FARM  MACHINERY^' 

Also  Monufaefurer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half !  Stems  are 
cracked  entire  length  (not  merely  broken) 
—dry  fast  as  leaves.  Leaves  containing  real 
feed  value  are  not  stripped,  but  remain  on 
stems.  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable. 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES;  New  large  di¬ 
ameter  ROTARY  PICK-UP  — PRECISION 
STEEL  ROLLS— SEMI-SLOTTED  LOWER 
ROLL.  5  years  ahead  of  all  others. 

New  LOW  PRICED  Models  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower,  cut  and  condition  at  same  time. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


MEYER 

BOX  5262, 


MFG.  CO. 

MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Mokets  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  !  I  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  I.OO  Shiits  only . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

j|  pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

I  Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  siiirts  only.  .75 
Add  .50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.U.  .411  sizes.  Colors:  Tuii, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10", u  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 
PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  B 

P.  O.  Bo.x  3S5  Glovetsville,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs;  ^ 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clool 
'.'a  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for 
to  3000  GPH:  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well,  r  inlet:  %"  outlet.  Coup¬ 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'A"  inlet; 

I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  I9B.  New  Jersey 


r- 


for  a 

CLEAN  ER. . 

and  ■; 
HEALTHIER 


r F/«M  P0ND1 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 
COPPER  SULFATE 

.Small  dosages  of  Copper  Sulfate 
effectively  control  farm  pond  plant 
pests  such  as  algae  and  weeds,  and 
animal  pests  such  as  leeches  and 
parasites. 

-  FREE  — 

We  have  published  a  32-page  booklet 
entitled  “Controlling  Plant  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Pests  In  Farm  Ponds  v/ith  Copper 
Sulfate.”  For  your  free  copy  of  this 
helpful  brochure  just  ask  for  it  on  a 
po'st  card  sent  to 


L_  _ 


PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP 

300  PARK  AVE..NEW  YORK  22, N  Y. 
5310  W  66fh  STREET.CHICAGO  38. ILL 


POST  YOUR  LAMD  —  Legal  Size  Tougti  Card  Signs 
with  name  and  address  printed:  50  for  $4.00: 
100  fur  $7.00.  Postpaid.  All  Kinds  of  Printing. 
CLYDE  RICHARDS.  AVOCA,  NEW  YORK 


When  \ou  write  advertisers  tnerttion 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'd  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Self-Unloading  WAGON  BOX 

NEEDS  NO  HOIST,  WAGON  JACK,  OR  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 

Mokes  crop  ond  feed  handling  o  one-nion  operation  — 
no  machinery— no  hoists,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Saves  cost  of  on  elevator  drag  feeder.  Handles  oil 
crops  and  material  except  hoy  and  silage.  Replaces 
flared  and  barge  type  boxes.  Fits 
any  standard  running  gear.  12S 
bu.  capacity.  Send  for  folder  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  several  hundred 
dollars  on  equipment  alone  I 


Replaces  and 
does  work  of 
four  pieces  of  eautpment:  Wagon  Bed. 
Hoist,  Drag  Feeder  and  Bunk  Feeder 
.  .  .  SAVES  THEIR  COST  TOO  1 


LITTLE  GIANT 

4  in  One 

WAGON  BOX 


Shown  with  Aufl-R« 
Vayor  for  dumping 
into  high  bine, 
feeders  etc. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.,  912  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  folder  and  name  of  neighborhood  dealer. 

Name - - — -  ■  — — 

RFD  or  Street - — — - 

Town _ 


#■ 


I _ 


_ _  I 

_  State— - — —  I 

Better  Tools  for  Modern  Farming  Since  I69B  I 


June  7,  1958 


MOST 


the 


Get 


for 


your 


dollar 


$ilo 


with 


a 


BETTER'  PROTECTION 

foryoursilage  because 
of  Marietta’s  exclusive 
new  DUR-A-COTE  in- 
iterior.  This  tough, 
'durable  coating  will 
not  chip,  crack  or 
peel . . .  resists  acids 
. .  keeps  silo  air  and 
water-tight  to  pre¬ 
serve  full  nutritional 
value  of  sHage. 

! GREATER  STRENGTH 
is  assured  through 
[Marietta’s  new, 
stronger  galvanized 
steel  hooping  system 
to  withstand  highest 
internal  pressures. 
FASTER  ERECTION  be¬ 
cause  trained  Marietta 
crews  handle  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  erection 
quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  Customer  is 
not  required  to  supply 
any  labor 

GET  ALL  THE  FACTS 

on  a  Marietta  Harvest 
King  silo  and  our  Easy 
Financing  Plan. 


MARIETTA 
HARVEST 
KING’’ 


BRANCH  OFFICES  and  PLANTS: 
Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.C., 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.V. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Please  send  all  the  facts  about 
(the  new  Marietta  “Harvest  King”  silo. 


[Name 
^  Address 

\CUy  State 

(Send  to  nearest  plant) 


lyEW . . .  HALE 

“  TRA  C  TOR-lUa  T£” 


f  PTO  irrigation  Pump 


Get  FULL  benefit  from  your  Tractor  with  a 
Hale  “TRACTOR- MATE”  —  the  new  Hale 
Type  3PTF  power  take-off  Trailer-mounted 
pump. 

“TRACTOR-MATE”  is  specifically  designed 
for  use  with  your  tractor  power  m  irrigating 
medium  size  acreage.  You  can  also  use  it  as 
a  booster  for  your  present  Irrigation  System! 

The  3PTF,  with  a  wide  range  of  volume 
and  pressure,  is  compact,  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate. 

Pump  and  gear  drive  are  mounted  on  a 
sturdy  steei  trailer,  as  pictured  above. 

The  3PTF  features  case  hardened  steel 
gears  of  the.  same  high  quality  as  on  your 
local  fire  engine. 

Two  models  available.  Three-inch  suction. 
With  550  RPM  take  off  speed,  it  will  pump 
350  GPM  at  80  PSI. 


I  Please  send  details  on  the  new  3  PTF  and 
j  other  HALE  Irrigation  Pumps. 

I  Name  . . 

i  Address . 

I  Water  Source .  No.  Acres . 

1  IRRIGATION  DIVISION  DEPT.  RN 


UAI  E  FIRE  pump  CO 

lUJAkE  CONSHOHOCKEN.  PA 


_ _ _ _ 1 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  Tin  b  s  o^l'-'ext  "keIp 

ONE  IN  THE  KITCHEN,  AUTO,  TRUCK,  BARN, 
Etc.  DJ-Electric;  No  Carbon  Tet;  Pushbotton.  $2.98  ea. 
MARTIN  CO..  BOX  3233,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Watch  Repairing  established  1917 

Circular  FREE.  G.  0.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  B.  K.  SOMMERS 


Drainage  Trouble 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  drain¬ 
age  system,  as  sketched  out?  We 
have  all  the  back  odors.  It  all  pushes 
back  into  cellar.  It  is  a  4-inch  drain 
with  lots  of  drop  to  the  outlet,  s.  t. 

Two  possible  sources  of  trouble  in 
your  drainage  system  are:  1 — the 
house  trap  has  lost  its  seal  through 
evaporation  or  leaking;  2 — the  septic 
tank  needs  to  be  cleaned.  If  there 
was  no  drainage  from  the  cellar  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  the  trap  seal 
would  be  lost  through  evaporation. 
Of  course,  if  the  trap  has  developed 
a  leak,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
source  of  the  trouble. 

Good  septic  tank  operation  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  liquid  volume 
between  the  undigested  solids  that 
settle  on  the  bottom  and  the  layer  of 
scum  composed  of  undigested  grease 
and  other  matter  which  float  to  the 
surface.  When  the  volume  of  “clear” 
liquid  is  reduced  to  the  point  where 
it  lacks  the  capacity  to  allow  settle¬ 
ment  and  digestion  of  the  solids  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  72  hours — about  one- 
half  the  total  liquid  contents,  then 
cleaning  is  advisable. 

The  outlet  in  your  system  which  is 
composed  of  a  single  pipe  conducting 
the  septic  tank  effluent  or  discharge 
to  a  single  point  of  disposal  is  not  a 
desirable  situation.  The  overflow  from 
a  septic  tank  should  be  allowed  to 
seep  (not  flow)  into  a  widely  dis¬ 
persed  area  of  ground.  This  means  a 
network  of  field  tile  or  perforated 
fiber  pipe  pitched  not  more  than  Vs- 
inch  to  the  foot.  With  average  soil 
condition  for  leaching  away  of  drain¬ 
age,  about  30  feet  of  pipe  are  needed 
for  each  person  using  the  system. 


Felf  and  Foil  for  Insulation 

In  a  recent  Farm  Work  Shop  col¬ 
umn  you  mentioned  that  the  use  of 
foil  paper  is  not  advisable  as  a  sheath¬ 
ing  paper  under  asbestos  shingles. 

I  have  a  somewhat  similar  situation 
although  we  will  use  wooden  clap¬ 
boards.  We  expect  to  add  a  kitchen 
and  bathroom,  and  they  will  be  on 
concrete  piers.  As  it  gets  very  cold 
here  in  Winter,  we  wanted  to  put 
several  layers  of  foil  paper  under  the 
clapboards  and  also  several  layers  be¬ 
tween  the  double  floor,  but  since 
reading  your  reply  to  another  sub¬ 
scriber  I  am  undecided.  m.  a.  m. 

You  could  use  the  foil  paper  as  re¬ 
flective  insulation.  Cut  the  paper  in 
strips  about  two  inches  wider  than 
the  spaces  between  the  studding.  Fold 
up  the  edges  at  right  angles  to  form 
one-inch  flanges.  Staple  through  the 
flanges  into  the  studding  allowing 
about  one  inch  space  between  the  foil 
paper  and  the  inside  wall  covering — 
wallboard,  etc. 

Use  15-lb.  asphalt-saturated  felt  as 
a  sheathing  paper  under  the  wood 
siding. 


Check  fhe  Mortar  Joints 

My  house  is  of  cinder  block  con¬ 
struction.  We  put  sealing  paint  on 
it  first.  We  have  painted  it  for  the 
fifth  time  now  and  it  peels  in  blisters. 
Before  I  painted,  I  wire-brushed  it. 
I  painted  it  last  in  May  1957  and  this 
past  winter  it  has  peeled  off  again. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  this  hap¬ 
pens.  J.  J.  Y. 

If  the  mortar  joints  in  the  cinder 
blocks  are  deteriorating,  it  is  possible 
that  water  is  soaking  in  the  blocks 
and  freezing.  This  could  cause  the 
paint  to  peel. 

There  is  the  further  possibility  that 
the  first  coat  of  “sealing”  paint  was 
not  appropriate  for  masonry  work. 
The  masonry  paint  you  have  used  for 
several  coats  is  very  likely  the  kind 
that  cannot  be  applied  over  any  other 
type  of  paint  or  sealer. 

To  remedy  the  trouble,  first  clean 


out  all  loose  mortar  and  replace  with 
a  good  mortar  made  of  one  part  Port 
land  cement,  Vz  part  mason’s  lime  and 
two  parts  clean  building  sand.  Then 
consult  a  reliable  paint  dealer  or 
paint  contractor.  Explain  exactly 
what  materials  you  have  used  so  far, 
so  he  can  advise  you  what  material 
5mu  need  for  repainting. 


Repair  of  Asbestos  Shingle 
Roof 

We  welcome  your  advice  on  what 
to  do  about  repairing  or  applying  a 
completely  new  roof. 

Our  house,  built  in  1939,  has  an 
asbestos  slate  roof.  We  have  been 
informed  that  a  roof  of  this  kind  is 
quite  durable  and  should  last  more 
years  than  it  has  without  leaking.  One 
roofer  recommends  that  the  asbestos 
slates  be  ripped  off  from  the  entire 
roof  and  asphalt  shingles  applied. 
Isn’t  it  possible  to  have  a  roof  of  this 
type  repaired?  s.  m. 

Asbestos  is  much  more  durable 
than  asphalt.  However,  asbestos 
shingles  are  rather  easily  cracked  in 
the  hands  of  amateur  roofers.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  even  an  experienced  roofer 
might  prefer  to  replace  the  entire 
roof  with  new  materials  rather  than 
attempt  to  do  a  patching  job  and 
guarantee  it.  However,  you  would  be 
well-advised  to  try  and  locate  a  roofer 
who  knows  his  business  well  enough 
to  repair  the  asbestos  roofing. 


Copper  Tubing  Is  Better 

I  am  planning  to  install  an  electric 
hot  water  heater  and  want  to  know 
if  the  fact  that  the  water  is  hard  will 
have  any  effect  on  it.  f.  t. 

Hard  water  heated  in  a  coil  will 
precipitate  calcium  to  form  a  hard 
scale.  Since  the  coil  in  your  heater  is 
made  of  copper  tubing,  it  is  possible 
the  deposit  will  be  much  slower  build¬ 
ing  up  than  in  galvanized  piping  with 
much  rougher  surfaces.  Unless  you 
have  a  very  unusual  water  supply, 
you  need  not  worry  about  it.  If  you 
notice  a  definite  falling  off  in  the  flow 
of  water,  call  your  plumber  to  inves¬ 
tigate. 


Lumber  far  Barn 

I  am  going  to  build  a  barn  and 
would  like  to  know  if  elm  timber 
would  be  all  right  to  use  for  the 
beams,  joists  and  flooring  for  the 
second  floor.  f.  b. 

Elm  is  satisfactory  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  structural  strength.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  difficult  to  handle  unless  it 
is  green.  Green  lumber,  on  the  other 
hand,  creates  problems  of  shrinkage 
and  settlement.  Floor  joists  made  of 
green  lumber  will  sag  as  they  dry  out. 

If  native  pine  or  hemlock  is  avail¬ 
able,  you  would  be  wise  to  use  it  in 
preference  to  the  elm. 


SeTTCR  TO  Be  SAFE 


“That  was  a  close  one.  Hopperman — 
we’re  getting  rid  of  that  homemade 
fence  charger!” 


lATCH  ON  TO 
THEMTE 
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A  LIFE-TIME! 
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From  latch,  to  hinges,  to  rolled-edge 
panels  .  .  .  LIFE-TIME  Gates  are  guar¬ 
anteed  never  to  sag,  never  to  warp. 

These  patented  aluminum  gates*  are 
designed  for  lasting  strength,  durabil¬ 
ity,  good  looks.  And  the  automatic-lock¬ 
ing  slide  latch  stays  latched  when  you 
close  it. 

When  you  buy  a  LIFE-TIME  Gate, 
your  first  cost  is  your  last  cost. 

*  Also  available  in  galvanized  steel 
at  lower  cost. 

Write  tor  CireaUtr  and  Prieeg 

LIFE-TIME  GATE  CO. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
P.  O.  BOX  957  •  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOA  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW.-magnIfyIna  lense*  for  elderly  folke  who 
don't  wear  glasses  regularly,  who  do  not  have 
astigmatism  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who  have 
difficulty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and 
squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  which 
has  only  one  lens,  because  Precision  Magnifying 

R lasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for  each  eye  Md 
elp  stop  eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful 
’  reading  hour  after  hour  tike  you  never  did  before. 
Try  them  at  home  on  a  five  day  trial  plan  that  leaves 
DO  room  for  doubt. 

^  PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 
A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks. 

Lenaes  are  iclentlflcally  (not  Rx)  ground  and 
pollahed,  then  fitted  Into  a  frame  of  simulated  zylonite. 
Truly  they  add  to  your  looks,  and,  for  reading  pur¬ 
poses  theyVe  wonderful.  Complete  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Best  order  a  pair  today. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mall  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival  pay 
postman  only  $4,00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wear  them  5 
days,  then,  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satisfied  return  for 
refund  of  purchase  price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order* 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from:  i 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  Inc. 

Dept.  449-E  Rochelle,  III. 


Revolutionary  RUPTURE 

'RELIEF 

with  the  NflV 


GOLDEN  GROWN  TRUSS 

A  spectacular  victory  In  the  fight 
against  reducible  Inguinal  her¬ 

nia!  A  new  concept  in  truss 
design  ...  a  new  miracle  tn 
comfort!  For  the  flpt  time,  a 

truss  built  entirely  of  st>ft.  resii- 
foam  rubber  covered  with  a 
cool,  skin-soothing  Inner  cloth  lining  and  a 
durable  pre-shrunk  fabric  outer  wvering.  Can  c 
wrinkle,  curl,  bind  no  matter  how  you  mom 
Flat  foam  rubber  groin  pad  holds 

snugly  yet  gently.  Completely  adjustabl^^ 

fitting.  Ventilated  for  cool  cohort.  Washable. 
The  truss  you've  prayed  for.  Order  nw.  OW 
measure  around  lowest  part  of 
Indicate  right,  left  or  d<mble.  30-day  wo"!*/ 
back  trial.  Single  side  $9.95.  double  $10.95, 
Postpaid  except  C.O.D.'s. 

Piper  Brace  Company 
Dent.  RY-68G  811  WyandofW 


FUEL 

luitiple  haying 
operations 

use  of  drawbar  for  second  im- 
PTO  extension  provides  power.  Look 
ahead,  oee  where  you're  going.  See  where  ydo  re 
mowing.  Priced  at  $378  to  $421  f.o.b.  factory,  complete 
with  7’  bar  and  2  knives. 

WRITE  for  NAME  of  NEAREST  DEALER 


KOSCH  M$G.  CO  .Dept.  (olumbut^j^^ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


This  Pond  Paid  Off — Quickly 


What  is  a  good  farm  pond  worth? 
Henry  Koebke  Jr.  of  Dudley,  Mass., 
knows.  He  built  one  last  Summer  at 
a  cost  of  about  $300,  and  in  three 
months  of  emergency  use  it  paid  for 
itself.  A  dug  weil  was  not  providing 
enough  water  for  his  40-cow  dairy 
herd  so,  with  assistance  from  Worces¬ 
ter  County’s  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice,  he  built  a  pond  within  500  feet 
of  his  farmstead.  Sub-surface  seepage 
provided  water  for  the  110x80x8-foot 
structure,  and  a  week  after  the  pond 
was  completed  on  August  1,  there 
were  about  two  feet  in  it. 

The  40  head  of  cattle  got  all  the 
water  they  needed  thereafter  during 
one  of  the  longest,  hardest  droughts 
in  Massachusetts  history.  During  the 
dry  spell,  the  cows  produced  more 
than  enough  extra  milk  to  make  up 


for  their  production  drop  in  June  and 
July  before  the  pond  was  built  and 
much  more  than  they  would  had  they 
to  go  twice  a  day  to  a  far-off  pond. 

Koebke  pumped  about  1,600  gallons 
of  water  daily  from  his  pond,  yet  the 
water  level  never  went  down;  seep¬ 
age  kept  it  rising.  The  tight  clay  core 
of  the  dyke  held  all  consequent  run¬ 
off  and  maintained  the  integrity  of 
the  pond  even  when  heavy  later  rains 
came  to  fill  it  to  the  top. 

Since  he  had  adequate  water  for 
his  herd  during  the  unusual  dry  spell, 
Koebke  believes  the  pond  will  supply 
his  water  needs  no  matter  what  the 
future  weather.  He  is  another  dairy 
farmer  who  has  found  that  the  con¬ 
servation  practices  which  save  soil 
and  water  also  save — and  earn — real 
money.  C.  T.  Kulisa 


henry  Koebke,  Dudley,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  found  this  farm  pond  helped 
pay  for  itself  in  extra  summer  and  autumn  milk  the  first  year. 


Wet  Spring  Delays  Farm  Work 


Dairy  and  crop  farmers  in  Central 
Connecticut  have  been  set  back  one 
to  two  weeks  in  their  spring  opera¬ 
tions  due  to  cold  weather  and  exces¬ 
sive  rainfall.  Some  may  overcome  the 
setback  later  on  in  the  season,  de¬ 
pending  on  weather.  A  few  vegetable 
growers  have  permanently  lost  por¬ 
tions  of  some  crops. 

Dairymen  are  behind  in  turning 
out  their  cows  and  in  silage  corn 
planting.  At  a  time  when  all  dairy¬ 
men  normally  would  have  turned  out 
their  cows.  Associate  Hartford  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent  Stanley  Papanos  estimated 
that  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
cows  in  his  county  were  turned  out 
on  May  20.  Some  farmers  were  run¬ 
ning  out  of  winter  feed  and  con¬ 
templating  buying  more  hay. 

Milk  production,  at  a  record  high 
since  last  Fall,  did  not  rise  nearly  as 
much  in  May  as  anticipated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ken  E.  Geyer,  C.  M.  P.  A.’s 
general  manager. 

In  some  cases  alfalfa  yields  have 
been  cut  50  to  100  per  cent  by  fun¬ 
gus  diseases  caused  by  wet  weather. 
It  is  suggested  that  farmers  thus 
affected  cut  their  crop  early  for  grass 
silage.  The  wet  weather  has  caused 
alfalfa  already  established  to  grow 
well. 

Tobacco  growers  have  survived  the 
wet  spring  in  remarkably  good  shape, 
according  to  Hartford  County  Agent 
Russell  Anderson.  Seedbed  diseases 
which  are  usually  prevalent  in  wet 
weather  have  been  almost  completely 
absent.  Continued  damp  weather 


could  cause  delay  in  development  of 
tobacco  plants  in  seedbeds,  with  the 
result  that  they  would  be  ready  for 
planting  all  at  once  instead  of  in 
from  three  to  five  pullings. 

By  late  May,  the  Hartford  area  had 
had  seven  inches  more  rain  this  year 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1957.  A 
10-inch  difference  was  reported  in 
Western  Connecticut.  H.  K.  Street 


Weather  conditions  for  Connecti¬ 
cut  farmers  in  Litchfield  County  have 
been  poor  up  to  middle  of  May.  Last 
year  it  was  windy  and  dry;  this  year 
it  has  been  cold,  cloudy  and  wet.  On 
the  heavy  soils  found  in  most  of  this 
area,  little  or  no  planting  can  be 
done.  Oats  for  grain  or  silage  have 
not  been  planted  on  many  farms. 
Corn  land  is  not  plowed.  Fruit  or¬ 
chards  are  very  “spotty”  as  far  as 
bloom  is  concerned.  Where  bloom  is 
in  evidence,  the  weather  has  been 
so  cold  and  rainy  that  bees  would  not 
pollinate  the  blossoms. 

Alfalfa  has  looked  surprisingly 
well  on  most  farms  this  Spring. 
Three  reasons  can  be  offered:  1 — An 
excellent  snow  cover  with  little  or 
no  freezing  and  thawing;  2 — Fertil¬ 
izer  applied  last  year  was  not  used 
by  the  plants  to  make  normal  growth 
due  to  drought;  the  plants  made  use 
of  those  unused  nutrients  this  Spring; 
and  3 — Because  there  was  little  or  no 
feed  on  these  fields  last  Fall,  cows 
were  kept  in  the  barn,  and  fields  were 
were  not  overgrazed.  R.  P.  Atherton 


"Outstanding  Farmers  & 
Homemakers"  in  Maine 

In  the  thirtieth  year  in  which  the 
University  of  Maine  has  honored  farm 
citizens  for  their  contributions  to 
State,  community  and  family,  John  H. 
McKeen,  West  Paris,  Oxford  Co.,  and 
James  R.  Pratt,  South  Windham, 
Cumberland  Co.,  were  recently  named 
“outstanding  farmers,”  and  Eunice  B. 
Buck,  Naples,  Cumberland  Co.,  and 
Zelda  A.  Emerson,  Corinna,  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  “outstanding  homemakers.” 

McKeen,  son  of  a  Finnish  immi¬ 
grant,  has  a  4,100-tree  orchard  and 
n^any  acres  of  berries  and  vegetables 
for  marketing  at  his  roadside  stand. 

June  7,  1958 


One  of  the  first  farmers  in  Oxford 
County  to  utilize  irrigation,  he  was 
also  a  pioneer  in  refrigerated  storage 
and  modern  packing  facilities. 

An  ordained  and  active  minister, 
Pratt  has  7,000  laying  hens  and  45 
head  of  Hereford  beef  cattle  on  his 
200-acre  Cumberland  County  farm.  He 
is  a  force  in  improved  marketing 
standards  for  the  poultry  industry. 
From  his  farm  woodlot,  he  cut  much 
of  the  lumber  for  his  good  poultry 
buildings,  bairns  and  home. 

Mrs.  Buck  has  achieved  much  as 
homemaker,  writer  and  minister.  She 
has  been  very  active  in  extension, 
PTA  and  library  work.  Mrs.  Emerson 
has  managed  a  large  farm  since  the 
death  of  her  husband. 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  HAY  RAKE! 


Your  farm  equipment  dealer  knows  that  the 
original  Morrill  Rake  Is  your  best  buy.  Here’s  a 
rake  that  is  accepted  around  the  world!  A  better 
^  buy  for  economy,  speed,  gentle  action  and  clean  rak¬ 
ing.  A  demonstration  is  the  best  proof!  See  your  Morrill 

Rake  Dealer,  NOW! 

Distribyttd  by  J-  S.  Woodhouse  Company 

34  Thirty-Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 

WEST  COAST  SALES  &  SERVICE  CO. 

Tulare,  California 


Low-cost  Shenango  buildings 


Implement  Shed  and  Shop 


Cattle  Barn 


Poultry  House 


Hay  Drying  Building 


to  meet  every  farm  need. 


Features  you  want: 

•  EASY  TO  ERECT  FAST 

Simplified  design,  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  furnished. 

•  EASY  TO  INSULATE 

Horizontal  framing  to  support  any 
type  insulation. 

•  ANY  SIDEWALL  COMBINATION 

8,  10,  12,  14  ft.  heights;  any  type 
doors,  windows. 

•  SIX  CLEAR  SPAN  WIDTHS 

Post-free  interiors  20,  24,  30,  40,  50, 
60  feet  wide. 

•  ALMOST  ANY  LENGTH 

Expansible  in  10,  12,  or  16  ft.  incre¬ 
ments. 


STEEL-AND-WOOD  Shenango  build¬ 
ing  design — plus  mass  manufacturing 
—  give  you  rock-bottom  building 
costs.  Completely  flexible  and  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  farm  building  need.  Can 
be  added  to  or  moved  at  any  time. 


Shenango  Steel  Buildings 

BOX  301,  WEST  MIDDLESEX,  PA. 
I’m  interested  in  a  building  for 


Name  - 
Address 
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.“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  tor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai.  New- 
Yorkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Can  This  Be  Called  Progress? 

In  most  respects  your  paper  is  a  good  farm 
publication,  but  I  am  terribly  tired  of  your  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  cooperatives  and  the  federal  milk 
orders.  Don’t  you  realize  that,  since  the  new 
order  went  into  effect,  we  have  had  the  best 
milk-feed  ratio  in  the  memory  of  most  of  us? 
The  milk-fertilizer  ratio  is  also  very  favorable. 
It  might  be  worth  noting  that  this  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  some  good  cooperatives 
setting  the  pace  in  the  feed  industry.  The  dairy 
farmer  in  the  Northeast  is  in  a  better  position 
today  than  most  farmers  in  the  nation.  Ask  any 
bank  or  finance  company  that  deals  with  farmers 
and  non-farmers.  They  vdll  tell  you  that  their 
farmers  are  the  ones  who  make  their  payments 
on  time. 

I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  30  years 
and  have  seen  some  rough  times.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  understand  what  all  the  whining 
is  about  now.  Can’t  we  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have?  If  you  had  any  .desire  to  make  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  between  this  year’s  prices  and  those  of 
last  year,  you  should  have  at  least  stated  the 
percentage  of  Class  I  (fluid)  utilization  figure. 
No  reasonable  person  expected  the  new  order  to 
maintain  prices  in  spite  of  greatly  increased  pro- 
ductioh.  We  are  still  way  ahead  of  what  we  would 
be  getting  if  we  didn’t  have  the  new  order. 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  cancel  my  subscription. 

Pennsylvania  Ralph  L.  Nelson 

Even  if  Mr.  Nelson  had  not  requested  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  letter,  it  would  have  appeared  in 
these  columns  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  we  believe  has  been  the  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  any  real  effective  action  by  dairy 
cooperatives. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  stand-patter;  he  is  thankful 
for  what  he  has.  Whether  it  is  enough,  he  does 
not  say.  Whether  he  thinks  it  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  more,  he  declines  to  comment.  But  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  is  too  critical  of  the  cooperatives  and 
the  Federal  Milk  Order. 

We  have  been  critical  on  this  issue,  and  will 
continue  to  be  critical,  where  we  think  that 
constructive  criticism  is  warranted.  There  are 
good  co-ops  and  there  are  poor  co-ops,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  service  they  render  to  their  mem¬ 
berships.  Where  a  cooperative  has  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  as  long  as  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  is 
undeniably  a  factor  in  the  milk  business,  yet 
has  always  paid  its  members  the  lowest  cash 
price  received  by  fluid-approved  producers  in 
the  milkshed,  there  is  a  clear  reflection  on  the 
efficiency  of  its  management  and  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if 
it  did  not  say  so.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  po¬ 
tential  good  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  never 
in  fact  been  realized.  It  has  done  its  own 
members  no  good  and  its  low-price  policy  has 
left  its  mark  on  non-members  as  well. 

As  for  the  Federal  Milk  Order,  this  we  have 
always  regarded  as  an  emergency  measure  that 
performed  its  function  well  in  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos  some  20  years  ago.  But,  as  a 
mechanism  to  establish  fair  producer  prices, 
tlie  Federal  Order  has  not  been  a  success  in 
this  milkshed.  Favorable  milk-feed  ratios  and 
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milk-fertilizer  ratios  have  little  to  do  with 
Federal  Order  pricing. 

In  approving  the  new  comprehensive  milk 
order,  Mr.  Nelson  chides  us  for  comparing  this 
year’s  prices  with  those  of  last  year,  and  says 
that  mention  should  be  made  of  Class  I  utili¬ 
zation.  We  did  not  approve  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  milk  order,  and  we  certainly  said 
so.  While  no  one  can  compare  what  is  with 
what  might  have  been,  it  can  surely  be  said 
that  all  the  pro-comprehensive  propaganda 
about  a  50-cent  blend  price  increase  has  turned 
out  to  be  so  much  poppycock.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  blend  prices  for  the  period  August 
through  April,  1956-57  and  1957-58: 

Blend  Price  Blend  Price  increase  in 


1956-57  1957-58  Blend  Price 

Aug .  4.26  4.68  .42 

Sept .  4.40  5.03  ,63 

Oct .  4.55  5.07  .52 

Nov .  4.83  5.16  .33 

Dec .  4.68  4.93  ,25 

Jan .  4.57  4.67  .10 

Feb . 4.48  4.59  .11 

Mar .  4.19  4.30  .11 

April  .  3.97  3.99  .02 


The  increased  percentage  of  fluid  utilization 
can  hardly  be  called  a  feather  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  order’s  cap  because,  having  fallen  far 
below  what  was  originally  anticipated,  it  has 
resulted  in  a  lower  Class  I  price  and  a  rapidly 
declining  blend  price. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairyman’s  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  continues  to  rise.  It  was 
$5.76  in  January  1957,  $5.90  in  July  1957, 
$6.00  in  January  1958,  and  $6.11  this  past 
April.  At  the  same  time,  the  dealer’s  fluid  price 
spread  is  also  spiralling  upward.  It  was  15.14 
cents  a  quart  in  January  1957  ( doorstep  de¬ 
livery),  15.72  cents  in  July  1957,  16.54  cents 
in  January  1958,  and  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  17.31  cents  a  quart  in  April  1958. 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  to  date  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  marketwide  pool  for  which  Mr. 
Nelson  suggests  we  should  be  thankful.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him. 


IPs  Up  to  Egg  Producers 

Egg  producers  are  agreed,  to  a  man,  that 
the  pricing  and  merchandising  of  their 
product  are  old-fashioned,  ineffective  and 
wholly  beyond  their  control  as  producers.  The 
1956-57  cost-price  squeeze  did  much  to  crystal- 
ize  this  sentiment  into  a  demand  for  positive 
action.  So  demands  were  made — on  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  egg  cooperatives,  local  and  regional; 
on  the  several  egg  promotion  and  trade  groups; 
and  on  the  agricultural  colleges. 

One  of  the  plans  offered,  for  example,  was 
the  Self-Control  Plan  proposed  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  New  Hampshire  poultryman,  a  plan 
that  has  for  its  base  the  merging  of  all  egg 


Wheat  Vote:  June  20 

The  referendum  to  determine  whether 
or  not  wheat  growers  will  have  marketing 
quotas  for  their  1959  crops  will  be  held 
Friday,  June  20.  Except  for  30-acre  ex- 
emptees  and  New  Englanders,  all  north¬ 
east  growers  who  will  have  more  than  15 
acres  of  wheat  for  harvest  in  1959  are  eligi¬ 
ble  to  vote.  Polling  places  are  designated 
by  each  county’s  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  office. 

If  two-thirds  of  the  voters  approve  the 
quotas,  1959  wheat  will  be.  eligible  for  sup¬ 
port  at  no  less  than  $1.81  per  bushel.  Grow¬ 
ers  would  have  to  abide  by  allotments,  how¬ 
ever;  nationally,  these  total  55  million  acres. 
Excess  production  would  be  penalized.  If 
they  disapprove,  they  could  still  get  50-per- 
cent-of-parity  support  by  adhering  to  allot¬ 
ments.  Or,  with  neither  price-support  nor 
penalty,  they  could  grow  all  the  wheat  they 
wanted. 

The  Federal  Government  has  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  bushels  of  price- 
support  wheat  on  hand;  the  annual  U.  S. 
crop  comes  to  about  a  billion  bushels.  Mar¬ 
keting  quotas  have  been  approved  for  the 
past  five  years.  This  year,  the  allotment  is 
also  for  55  million  acres;  the  minimum 
support  price  is  $1.78  per  bushel. 


cooperatives  into  one  national  merchandising 
and  pricing  organization.  In  the  past  year  and 
a  half  this  plan  has  received  wide  publicity, 
especially  here  in  the  Northeast.  As  far  as  the 
record  shows,  it  is  endorsed  by  the  grass  roots 
100  per  cent.  Most  experts  in  the  cooperative 
field  and  many  poultry  cooperative  leaders 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  either  the 
Fletcher  Plan,  or  a  plan  along  similar  lines, 
is  the  only  practical  solution  for  the  producing 
end  of  the  egg  business. 

Yet  a  year  and  a  half  has  gone  by  and  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  Certainly  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  remain:  a  cost-price  squeeze,  undercon¬ 
sumption,  price  under  the  control  of  a  few 
manipulators.  With  an  effective  bargaining 
agent,  a  one-cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
dozen  eggs  would  add  close  to  $10,000  a  day 
extra  income  to  the  egg  basket  in  New  England 
alone.  Why,  then,  with  such  a  relatively  easy 
goal  in  sight,  is  there  this  inertia  at  the  top 
level  in  producer  organizations?  Why  is  there 
not  an  attempt  to  set  up  even  a  regional  or¬ 
ganization  which,  if  successful,  could  be  quickly 
e.xpanded  nationally? 

The  reason,  simply  and  briefly,  is  resistance 
to  change  —  as  matter  of  fact,  to  any  change 
at  all.  Instead  of  being  on  the  alert  to  move 
along  with  the  times  and  make  improvements 
where  circumstances  demand  it,  the  so-called 
leadership  refuses  to  recognize  merit  in  any 
suggestions  that  make  even  the  slightest  devi¬ 
ation  in  basic  policy.  They  take  a  negative  atti¬ 
tude  toward  anything  new,  instead  of  trying  to 
adopt  what  is  good  and  discard  what  is  bad.  If 
these  men  were  in  a  strictly  business  enter¬ 
prise,  they  would  have  been  asked  to  retire 
long  ago.  But  in  many  cooperative  ventures 
the  management  plods  along,  focussing  its  main 
concern  on  keeping  itself  perpetuated  in  office 
and  being  nice  and  friendly  to  everyone  who 
can  aid  to  that  end.  Beyond  that,  nothing.  And 
if  anyone  suggests  anything  new,  he  is  given 
a  pat  on  the  head  and  his  idea  filed  away  on 
the  dusty  shelves.  Unfortunately,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  membership,  aside  from  raising 
its  voice  every  once  in  awhile,  accepts  the 
policy  of  its  management  because  management 
represents  respectability  in  the  community. 

This  do-nothing  policy  has  prompted  the 
American  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  to 
think  seriously  of  setting  up  a  producer 
affiliate  that  will  truly  represent  producer  in¬ 
terests.  The  plan  will  be  offered  at  the  Feder¬ 
ation’s  convention  next  month.  If  such  a  group 
is  set  up  and  is  made  completely  independent 
of  Federation  influence,  it  may  well  fill  the 
void  that  is  presently  so  obvious  in  producer 
ranks.  Its  ultimate  success  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  support  and  interest  furnished  by 
the  grass  roots  itself  on  whom  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  always  rest. 


The  Early  Hay  Produces  the  Milk 

Early  June’s  downpours  can  be  discour¬ 
aging.  They  make  most  everyone  want  to 
wait  until  they  are  over  before  starting  to  hay. 
Ensiling  the  entire  first  crop  could  be  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Yet  stem  crushing,  barn  drying  and  “hay- 
lage”  are  certainly  good  ways  to  skirt  the  rain 
for  hay. 

As  Cornell’s  Professor  Kennedy  demon¬ 
strates  in  a  feature  article  on  page  3  of  this 
issue,  the  forage  ought  to  be  cut  early.  It  is 
the  early-cut  stuff  that  makes  the  milk.  In  some 
recent  tests  at  the  University,  cows  fed  early- 
June  hay  produced  almost  twice  as  much  as 
did  comparable  cows  on  hay  made  in  July. 
Switched  to  early  June  hay,  the  latter  went 
way  up  in  production;  they  just  about  doubled 
their  yield  of  milk. 

How  much  more  is  it  worth  to  cut  early  than 
late?  In  New  York,  it  is  said,  a  statewide 
early-cut  crop  would  so  boost  production  of 
milk  as  to  return  $60  million  more  to  farmers 
per  year.  On  an  average  dairy  farm,  getting 
the  grass  in  early  this  month  could  add  $1,000 
to  its  1958-59  income. 


“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet;  and  a  light 
unto  my  path.”  —  Psa.  119:105. 

Diazinon  has  been  accepted  by  the  USDA  and 
cleared  by  Food  and  Drug  Administration  foi’ 
control  of  insects  on  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 
Apple  maggot,  cherry  fruit  flies  and  pear  psylla 
are  among  its  chief  conquests. 
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The  Rural  New  Yorker  Announces 

A  New  Reader  Service 

To  Bring  You 

BIG  DOLLAR  SAVINGS 

On 

700  Brand  Name  Products 

For  Every  Member  of  Your  Farm  Family! 

SERVICE  TO  READERS  has  been  the  basic  policy  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
for  108  years.  In  this  tradition,  we  now  bring  you  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan- 
sponsored  and  guaranteed  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  R.  F.  D.  Plan  was  created 
to  provide  farm  families  with  hundreds  of  well-known  brand  name  products  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices.  You  can  obtain  over  700  of  these  top-quality  products  right  in 
your  own  home  at  prices  comparable  to  those  offered  by  the  big  city  discount  houses. 
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Get  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 

AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  RURAL  FAMILY  DISCOUNT  PLAN  FREE 

With  a  3-year  New  or  Renewal  Subscription! 


These  Well-Known  Brand  Names 
Assure  You  Top  Quality  Merchandise 
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Join  Thousands  of  Farm  Families! 

Over  7,500  farm  families  here  in  the  Northeast  have  become  members  of  The 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  during  the  past  two  months.  We  now  invite  you  to 
join  them.  Membership  in  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  is  valuable.  It  is  a 
big  money  saver.  It  is  convenient.  The  R.  F.  D.  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  brand- 
name  items  for  every  member  of  the  farm  family. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  makes  every  effort  to  bring  you  the  best  editorial  services 
in  the  Northeast.  Now  we  add  still  another  service — a  practical  service  to  help  you 
save  money  on  everything  you  buy  through  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 

You  will  surely  be  renewing  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  We 
suggest  that  you  do  it  now,  instead  of  later,  and  get  your  copy  of  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  as  well  as  your  membership  in  The  Rural  Family  Discount 
Plan  at  once.  Just  mail  $1. 


A  Wonderful  Gift 
for  a  Farm  Friend 


3-Year  Subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Your  Copy  of  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 
l-Yeor  Membership  in  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 


Use  This  Coupon  For  A  Farm  Friend! 


Use  This  Coupon  For  Yourself! 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

FRIEND’S 

NAME  . . . 


U]  New? 

[n  Renewal? 
Q]  $1.00  for  3  years 
U]  $2.00  for  7  years 


R.F.D . BOX .  STREET..  .. 

POST  OFFICE .  STATE. 

We  Send  Gift  Card  to  Your  Friend! 

VOUR 

NAME . ' . 


address  . . 

This  order  to  your  friend  includes  1-year  membership  certificate  in  The 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  and  1958  R.F.D.  Catalog. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW’  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Q  New? 

Q  Renewal? 
F]  $1.00  for  3  years 
n  $2.00  for  7  years 


PLEASE  INCLUDE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESSS  LABEL 
STAMPED  ON  THIS  COPY  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

YOUR 

NAME  .  . 


R.F.D .  BOX .  STREET . 

POST  OFFICE .  STATE, 


Your  order  includes  1-year  membership  certificate  in  The  Rural  Family 
Discount  Plan  and  1958  R.F.D.  Catalog. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS  DISPERSAL 
21  BULLS  •  160  HEAD 
103  FEMALES 

REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS 

MONDAY,  JUNE  30,  1958 
12  Noon 

HARRISVILLE,  PENNA. 

One  of  America’s  Top  Herds! 
For  Catalog  Write: 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS 
HARRISVILLE,  PA. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg*  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlinee.  T.  B.  and  Bange  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE;  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers  -  Exporters  -  Breeders,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen- Angus.  Performance  at¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale.  Request  folders,  data  sheets, 
prices.  WYE  PLANTATION,  Queenstown  Maryland 
For  Sale  —  REG.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 
SHADOW  LAWN  FARM,  128  VIOLA  ROAD, 
SUFFERN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Elmwood  6-3072 


Aberdeen-Angus  Herd 

Consisting  of  13  cows  with  calves  at  side,  2  bulls  — 
$3,750;  7  steers,  I  bull,  6  heifers,  26  months  old  — 
$200  each.  One  Palomino  gelding  trained  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  cattle,  with  saddle  —  $500. 

KILKENNY  FARM,  Former  KNORR  FARM, 
FAN  HILL  ROAD.  MONROE  CENTER.  CONN. 

Telephone:  (Trumbull)  Amherst  8-3203 
REG.  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS,  HEIFERS 
Also  a  few  HORNED  COWS  with  POLLED  CALVES 
at  food.  ROBT.  J.  GENERAUX, 

REEDS  CORNERS,  GORHAM  ROAD, 

CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y.  PHONE:  STANLEY  3022 


MOHAWK  FARMS 


CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 
COLUMBUS,  N.  J. 


Hfcckettier  I4fh  son  of  DorMacBardcliermere  10 
Ledgesmete  25th  son  of  Eileenmere  1150:  “M  F — means 
mighty  fine  Angus.”  ALICE  &  GEORGE  IRMISCH. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


—  WANTED  — 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

ALL  SIZES 

Write  CP  call:  GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS, 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

Phone:  Franklin  419— Evenings  Franklin  1122  or  1643 

FOR  SALE:  WELL  BRED  REGISTERED  HQL- 
STEIN  BULLS.  Two  —  six  months,  one  —  18 
months.  Reasonable  prices.  J.  P.  McLAUGHLIN, 
GREENE.  NEW  YORK _ TELEPHONE  176 

-  CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS  - 

ALL  AGES.  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
FREE  FIELDMAN  SERVICE. 

TOM  PETROSELLI,  REESEVILLE,  WIS. 

TELEPHONE;  WALNUT  73149 


-  WANTED  TO  BUY  - 

20  HEIFERS  FOR  EARLY  FALL  FRESHENING  OR 
ENTIRE  HERD  ON  A  MILK  CONSIGNMENT. 
BOX  670,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
Telephone  Gasport  SP  2-5572 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

BEST  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  BLOODLINES 
Yearling  Ewes,  Ewes  with  Lambs,  and  Yearling 
Rams  for  sale.  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS, 
BAREVILLE,  R.  D.  I,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Farm  Located  5  Miles  North  of  Lancaster  on  U.S.  222 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


For  Sale:  20  REGISTERED  MONTADALE  SHEEP, 
and  REG.  SUFFOLK  EWES  and  RAM  LAMBS. 
J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

FOB  SALE  —  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS 
RICHARD  JANSEN,  PINE  BUSH,  NEW  YORK 
—  GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS  — 
SECOND  PRODUCTION  SALE  OF  REGISTERED 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Will  be  held  at  the  Farm  FRIDAY  the  13th  of  JUNE 
1958.  Farm  located  5  miles  north  of  Lancaster.  Penna. 
on  U.S.  222.  Write  for  cataiog.  GREEN  MEADOW 
FARMS,  R.  D.  I,  BAREVILLE,  PENNA. 

-  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  - 

For  Sale  —  YEARLING  RAMS  and  EWES. 
Excellent  Breeding.  Inspection  Welcomed.  Order  Early. 
ELLWOOD  LOUGHLIN,  CHESTER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
WANTED  —  SMALL  FLOCK  (20)  REGISTERED 
SUFFOLK  EWES  WITH  LAMBS. 

BOX  314,  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

-  A  FINE  FLOCK  OF  - 

35  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 
AND  AN  EXCELLENT  REGISTERED  STUD  BAM 

$25.00  EACH 

IF  PURCHASED  IN  ONE  LOT. 

}.  A.  MEYER.  GREENVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  —  YOUNG  OF 
WARRICK  BREEDING,  FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE. 
JOS.  CURRAN,  Clapp  Hill  Rd.,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Hopewell  Junction,  Capital  6-2341 


RABBITS 


■i  =1  j :  j  ii-dl 

A  FULL  TIME  BUSINESS 

OR  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

Thousands  of  RalsereNeededto  Meet  the 
Tremendous  Demand  forMEAT— FUR— 
LABORATORY- BREEDING  STOCK. 

Know  the  Facts  describing  25  ' 

/Breeds, Breeding  andCare.Markets. Etc. 
_  I  Pics  Batletin,  26  Cents.  Wo  Are  Asaochitioa 

AMCRI^  RABStT  P^^ 

BURROS 

-  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98  and  $125.  - 

Saddle  and  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45. 

C.  P.  2IEGER,  RIDGEBURY, 

R3DGEFIELD,  CONN.  PHONE;  IDIewood  8-6949 

AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog. 
REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  MASON  CITY,  IOWA 

GOATS  ^ 


GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Busine.<ts. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  veariy.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  F-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BOX  266,  •  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

YORKSHIRE  and  BERKSHIRE  Weanling 
Boars  and  Gilts,  Also  some  Service  Boars 
and  Bred  Gilts.  Featuring  Imported  Blood¬ 
lines  and  Offsprings  from  Certified  Meat  Sires. 

TWO  BURROS  .  .  . 

One  Male  and  One  Female 

ONE  WELSH  PONY  .  .  . 

Saddles  Extra. 

VISIT,  WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  US. 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 
Telephone  FAirview  5-7700 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Torrier  Pups 

-  REGISTERED  ST,  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 
HUNTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  The  Best 
Costs  Less.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


-  WHY  TAKE  CHANCES  - 

When  you  can  buy  a  guaranteed  cattle-dog 
trained  on  my  own  farms.  I  have  the  Border 
collies  or  the  old  Shepherd  strain  of  stock 
dogs,  also  the  English  and  Scotch  collie  cros¬ 
sed.  Either  breed  of  collies  you  want,  trained 
to  go  a  long  distance  and  bring  cattle  easy. 
Males  $55,  females  $50,  spayed  $75.  Either 
breed  of  collie  pups,  males  $25,  females  $20. 
Ready  to  train  on  cattle,  either  breed,  males 
$35,  females  $30.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  show  these 
beauiful  collies  and  convince  yourself.  If  you 
can’t  come  wire  money  or  send  a  cheque  and 
I  will  ship  at  once.  This  price  includes  all 
duties  free  to  U.  S.  A.  plus  free  vaccination 
of  rabies  for  the  life  of  a  dog  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Veterinary.  I  have  shipped  all  over 
the  U.  S.  A.  for  twenty  years  with  delivery 
guaranteed.  WILFRED  ZERON, 

MORRISBURG,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents;  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 
$1.00  Extra  for  Registration  Papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

-  FOX  HOUNDS,  FOR  SALE:  GOOD  ONES, - 

>  REGISTERED  and  PEDIGREED. 

JOHN  LUKERT,  EAST  MORICHES,  NEW  YORK 

-  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS  - 

$10.00.  ALSO  GOOD  ANGUS  CATTLE. 
Farmers’  Prices.  Many  Satisfied  Customers. 

BOB  HARRIS, _ FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  BASSET  HOUND  PUPS  - 

THOMAS  ETTER 

ROUTE  I, _ CONNEAUT  LAKE,  PENNA. 

-  SCOTTIE  PUPPIES  - 

REGISTERED  —  THREE  CHAMPION  SIRED 
MALES  NOW  READY  TO  GO. 
BILANSAL  KENNELS,  BOX  312, 

BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. _  TELEPHONE  5953 


-  RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES  - 

BRED  FOR  RATTERS 

CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  STAFFORD,  KANSAS 

—  HIGH  CLASS  TRAINED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS  — 
Three  Coon  Hounds,  Cheap,  Trial. 
YOUNGBLOOD  BROS. _ GLOUSTER,  OHIO 


English  Shepard  Pups 

Mother  and  father  good  heel-drivers.  Males,  $10.00; 
females,  $7.00.  Buy  one  now  for  Father’s  Day.  Also 
some  eight  month  old  Redbone  coonhound  pups,  $15.00. 
SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

-  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

CHAMPION  SIRED,  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED. 
HUNTING  AND  SHOW  STOCK. 

JOHN  MC  GOVERN, 

PURDYS  STATION, _ NEW  YORK 

-  A.  K.  C.  DACHSHUNDS  —  $35.00.  - 

W.  L.  YOUNT,  R.  D.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  PENNA. 

Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia 

Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE,  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
ALBERT  LASHER, 

136  EAST  STATE.  GLOVERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718,  EASTON,  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex,  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I,  Marylapd 

-  BOARS.  BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS  - ^ 

FAST  GROWERS,  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


-  SEND  FOR  LIST  OF  - 

REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  PONIES 
HIGHLAWN  FARM, 

WARNER _ _ NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ONE  42-INCH  SOLID  COLOR  PONY  MARE 

HENRY  F.  HARVEY 
SOMERSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SALE:  10  BRED  SHETLAND  BROOD  MARES 
All  bred  to  our  good  small  purebred  Shetland 
Palomino  Pony  Stallion.  Your  choice  $800  each  or 
all  10  mares  and  a  purebred  Shetland  Pony  Stallion 
for  $7,500.  Positively  no  Sunday  business. 

P.  K.  FISHER, 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Teelphonc:  Keystone  6-5648 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 


You'll  sdve  with  a 


I 


CONCRETE  SILO 

EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  ^ 

Free  folder.  Moil  coupon  fodey. 


I  UNIVERSAT  STEEL  SILO  ToT 

I  Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  folder  without  obligatfi 

I  Name _ 

I 

I  Address 

I 

•City _ 


IZ 


No  dairy  farm  should  be  without 
one.  Ifs  bound  to  aid  the  business — 


Complete  Electric  Water  System 


The  modern  dairy  farmer’s  biggest 
need,  for  profitable  farming,  is  a  de¬ 
pendable,  adequate  supply  of  running 
water.  Yet  more  than  250,000  of  the 
nation’s  farms  lack  running  water.  A 
recent  survey  discloses  that  on  one 
out  of  four  dairy  farms  pumping 
water  by  hand,  or  carrying  it,  was  one 
of  the  most  burdensome  farm  jobs. 

The  modern  water  supply  system, 
properly  selected  and  installed,  can¬ 
not  only  rid  the  dairy  farmer  of  the 
unnecessary  chore  of  carrying  water 
to  livestock,  but  can  eliminate  many 
other  drudgery  tasks.  And  a  good 
water  system  can  actually  save  him 


The  cleaning  of  dairy  utensils  is 
much  easier  when  running  water  is 
available. 


money  by  increasing  production  and 
decreasing  costs.  A  dairy  herd,  with 
plenty  of  clean,  fresh  drinking  water, 
can  increase  its  milk  production  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  while  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  the  milk  also  is  raised. 

Time  is  vitally  important  to  today’s 
dairy  farmer.  He  can  malce  much 
more  productive  use  of  his  time  if 
running  water  is  available  to  help 
him  with  his  chores.  He  can  reduce 
his  time  in  cleaning  the  milk  house 
and  the  dairy  if  inmning  water  is 
available  at  the  exact  place  where  it 
is  to  be  used. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  having  plenty  of  water, 
with  adequate  pressure,  on  a  dairy 
farm,  is  fire  protection.  A  well  placed 
stream  of  water  can  extinguish  farm 
and  home  fires  in  their  inception,  or 
at  least  contain  a  fire  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  community  fire  trucks.  Insur¬ 
ance  rates  are  usually  lower  to  the 
dairy  farmer  who  has  sufficient  run¬ 
ning  water  available  for  fire  fighting. 

Here  are  the  important  points  a 


dairy  farmer  should  remember  in 
planning  plenty  of  water  with  plenty 
of  pressure  for  his  farm. 

1.  The  supply  of  water  from  its 
source  should  be  adequate.  A  well 
should  be  deep  enough  and  yield 
enough  water  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farm’s  water  system. 

2.  The  entire  piping  system  for  the 
farm  should  be  planned  before  any 
installation  work  is  done  on  a  pump. 
Be  sure  to  anticipate  future  needs 
and  include  them  in  the  original 
plans. 

3.  Select  pipe  that  is  large  enough 
to  deliver  water  at  the  full  capacity 
of  the  pump.  Consult  a  reputable 
pump  dealer;  he  can  figure  friction 
and  pressure  losses  and  recommend 
the  correct  pipe  size  and  lines  for 
maximum  results  to  all  water-using 
buildings. 

4.  The  shortest  distance  to  any 
given  point  is  a  straight  line  ...  a 
good  rule  to  remember  in  planning 
a  farm  piping  system  too.  Lines 
should  be  as  short  and  as  straight  as 
possible. 

5.  All  underground  pipe  lines 
should  be  installed  below  frost  level 
to  prevent  freezing.  It  may  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  effort  but  it  avoids  loss  of 
trouble  during  periods  of  unpleasant 
weather.  It  reduces  maintenance 
costs,  too. 

6.  In  planning  running  water  for 
farm  buildings,  be  sure  to  include  a 
valve  on  the  service  line  where  it  en¬ 
ters  the  building.  It  will  simplify 
making  repairs  without  interrupting 
service  to  other  buildings.  Also,  plan 
a  method  of  draining  pipes  in  any 
building  where  there  is  danger  of 
freezing. 

7.  In  the  barn,  in  addition  to  outlets 
placed  in  convenient  locations  for 
cleaning,  there  are  automatic  drink¬ 
ing  cups  and  watering  troughs  for  the 
barnyard.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  use 
threaded  faucets  for  attaching  a  hose 
for  cleaning  and  for  fire  protection. 

8.  In  the  milk  house,  both  hot  and 
cold  water  are  needed  at  the  .sink 
location  for  washing  cans,  utensils, 
milking  machines  and  equipment. 

9.  Most  important,  the  pump  and 
pressure  tank  should  be  of  adequate 
capacity  and  pressure.  A  good  piping 
job  is  useless  unless  the  pump  is 
large  enough  to  supply  plenty  of 
water  where  it  is  needed. 

Installation  of  a  water  system, 
when  considered  as  a  long-term  in¬ 
vestment,  is  not  expensive.  A  proper¬ 
ly  sized  quality  water  system,  selected 
to  meet  present  and  future  needs, 
should  last  more  than  20  years. 


There  is  only  disappointment  to  haphazard  installation  of  a  water  system. 
Overall  lines  should  be  planned,  as  in  this  typical  layout. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


Alson  Sherman,  No.  Attleboro,  Mass., 
premier  showmd,n  at  23rd  Bay  State 
Dairy  Classic.  Univ.  of  Massachusetts. 

April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  April  1958 
ars  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Producers.  .$5.70  $.1212 

Westland  Co-op .  4.85  .1031 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _  4.83  .1028 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op ....  4.46  .0949 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.25  .0904 

Sullivan  County  Co-op...  4.23  .0900 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.09  .0870 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.074  .0866 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.06  .8638 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.99  .0849 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.99  .0849 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  3.99  .0849 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.99  .0849 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . .  3.99  .0849 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.99  .0849 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  3.99  .0849 
Dairymen’s  League  .  3.89  .0828 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are;  New  York  $3.99; 
Buffalo  $4.10;  Rochester  $4.33. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  April 
1958  was  $6.11  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  8.49  cents; 
Class  I- A  (fluid)  11.19  cents.  Consumer  retail 
price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass,  28V2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  25^2  cents. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HEREFORD  SALE 

The  43  beef  auctioned  at  the  recent 
1958  N.  E.  Hereford  Sale  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  bid  of  $294.  Five  bulls  were  $458, 
and  38  calves,  heifers  and  cows  $273. 
Five  polled  females  sold  at  almost 
$15  more  than  the  horned. 

The  champion  bull,  consigned  by 
Meadowhill  Farm,  Saxtons  River,  Vt., 
was  taken  by  W.  W.  MacDougal,  Jr., 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  at  $650,  top 
price  of  the  sale.  Meadowhill’s 
champion  female  went  to  L.  J.  Stack¬ 
er,  Hazardville,  Conn.,  at  $610.  The 
reserve  bull,  also  Meadowhill,  was 
purchased  at  $365  by  Sunset  Hill 
Farm,  Southbridge,  Mass.  Crompton 
Hatchery,  West  Warwick,  R.I.,  bought 


the  reserve  champion  female,  con¬ 
signed  by  Southern  Acres  Farm, 
Shelburne,  Vt.,  for  $340. 

MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

The  968  pigs  in  Maryland’s  recent 
feeder  pig  sale  sold  for  an  average  of 
$24  apiece;  their  mean  weight  was  63 
pounds.  Topping  the  consignments  of 
29  breeders  was  a  32-pound-average 
lot  of  OIC  pigs  from  the  Boonesboro, 
Md.,  FFA  chapter;  Roland  Mullnix, 
Woodbine,  Md.,  bought  them.  Top 
price  of  the  sale  was  $50.25. 


OHIO  FEEDER  CALVES 

The  964  beef  steers  sold  in  Ohio’s 
four  recent  feeder-calf  sales  averaged 
$29.65  per  cwt.;  769  heifers  brought 
$26.96. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets 
for  sales  by  commission  merchants  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  during  the  week 
ending  May  23  were,  per  hundredweight, 
as  follows: 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Steers  and  heifers 
were  in  good  demand,  and  the  market  was 
steady.  Choice  800/1,150-lb.  steers  returned 
.$27.25-29;  Good  800/1,000-lb.  '  steers  and 
heifers  $25.50-26. 

Dairy-type  slaughter  cattle  —  Cows,  bulls 
and  heifers  were  steady  until  Friday  when 
a  shortage  forced  prices  $.50-1.00  higher  on 
cows;  bulls  and  heifers  went  unchanged. 
Commercial  and  Standard  cows  finished  $20- 
21,  top  $22;  Utility  and  Cutter  $18-20;  Can- 
ner  $15-17,  some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat 
Yellow  Cows  $17-19,  few  $20;  Commercial 
dairy  heifers  $20-23,  top  $24;  Utility  $19-21; 

Cutter  $17-19;  Utility  -sausage 
b^ulls  $23-24.50,  top  $25;  Cutters  $21.50-23; 
Canner  mostly  $19-21. 

Calves  —  The  calf  market  was  steady  to 
firm  until  Friday,  when  the  undergrades 
went  up  $1.00-2.00;  top  grades  were  firmer. 
Choice  and  Prime  closed  $36-37,  few  $38; 
Good  $34-35;  Medium  $32-33;  Light  and 
Heavy  Bobs  $25-32;  Cull  $24  down. 

Hogs  —  The  hog  market  was  weak  early 
and  butchers  were  down  25-50  cents,  sows 
fully  $1.00.  Sows  failed  to  recoup  but  butch- 
ep  went  25-50  cents  higher  by  mid-week. 
Nos.  1  and  3  butchers  weighing  180-220  lbs. 

top  $24.50;  230-250  lbs.  $21.50- 
23;  260-290  lbs.  $21-21.50:  300-350  lbs.  $19-20; 
God  and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $15-18;  boars 
and  stags  $12-16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Receipts  of  lambs 
were  light,  the  market  steady  and  clearance 
good.  Spring  lambs  averaging  70  lbs.  re- 
spring  lambs  averaging  65  lbs. 
fol’c^tlhoice  shorn  ewe  and  wether  lambs 
$23,50;  Medium  to  Good  shorn  $21-22;  Cull 
$15-16;  skips  $8.00-10. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Prices  for  week  ending  May  23,  1958,  as 
reported  by  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets: 

The  cattle  market  remained  firm.  Demand 
was  active,  supplies  decreased.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Beef -type  steers  —  Utility  $26.50-30. 
Dairy. type  heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good  $22- 
22.75;  Commercial  $19-21.75;  Utility  $17-18.90. 
Slaughter  cows  —  Good  $22-22.50;  Commer¬ 
cial  $21-21.85;  Utility  $19-20.50;  Cutters  $18- 
18.90;  Heavy  Canners  $16.70-18;  Light  Can- 
ners  $16.40  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good 
$24.50-26.10;  Commercial  $22-24;  Utility  $20- 
21.75;  Cutters  $18-19.90. 

The  calf  market  was  fully  steady,  with  de¬ 
mand  fairly  active.  Supplies  decreased. 
Prices  per  head:  Veal  —  Prime  $85;  Choice 
$70-80;  Good  $60-69;  Commercial  veals  $45- 
55;  Culls  and  Grassers  $20-40;  Bobs  (over 
100  lbs.)  $25-38;  Bobs  (80-100  lbs.)  $20-24.50; 

$14.50-19.50;  Bobs  (under 
60  lbs.  $14.50  and  down. 

Hogs  were  firm;  supplies  decreased,  de¬ 
mand  was  active.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
Weights  $21.75-23.75;  Heavy  Weights  $22-23; 
Medium  and  Light  Sows  $16.75-17.25;  Heavy 
Sows  $16-16.75;  Heavy  Boars  $12.50. 


Free! 


•  •  •  • 


Illustration: 

Regulations  &  Premiums  Booklet 

All  the  facts — new  classes,  new  rules — 
you  need  to  enter  the  8th  Annual  NYABC 
Cattle  Show  to  be  held  August  1  and  2  are 
in  this  booklet.  It’s  free  from  your 
NYABC  technician.  Ask  him  for  your 
copy! 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 


BOX 

528-R 


Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


WESTERN  MASS.  LIVESTOCK 

market  held  well  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Coop.  Auction  May  20.  Utility  cows 
were  up  to  $24;  Cutters  went  to  $17.50,  and 
Canners  to  $16.75.  Steers  ranged  $21.25-24, 
and  bulls  $20.50-24;  stock  bulls  sold  at  $17-19. 

Heifers  went  at  $16-23.  Veal  was  $19-36.25 
per  cwt.  Calves  were,  each.  Small  to  $16, 
Medium  to  $18.50  and  Large  to  $46.50. 

Small  pigs  each  sold  $11.50-14.  Hogs  aver- 
Sheep  sold  at  from  $6.00 
to  $15  each.  Goats  went  from  $1.00  to  $5.00 
apiece. 

Bangs-reacting  dairy  cattle  were  taken  at 
from  $12-18.40  per  cwt. 


JERSEY 
DISPERSAL 

WED.,  JUNE  18 

1:00  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 

Ideal  Farm 

VESTAL,  N.  Y.  _____ 

Featured  are  the  daus.  and  granddaus.  of 
Grand  Champ.  Bull  at 
the  Nat  1  Jersey  Show  the  past  3  yrs.  He  and 
his  full  sister,  who  was  also  Grand  Champ, 
at  the  Natl  Jersey  Show,  made  up  the  1st 
prize  Prodi.ee  of  Dam— both  bred  by  Ideal 
Farm!  Many  of  the  females  are  daus.  and 
granddaus.  of  some  of  the  Breed’s  greatest 
cows  inch  cows  that  have  topped  nationally 
known  sales  and  have  made  production  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  700  lbs.  fat.  Bangs  and  T.B.  accr. 
herd.  Calf.  vac.  Machinery  and  a  splendid 
line  of  dairy  equipment  to  sell  at  10:30  A.M. 

WALTER  L.  JOHNSON,  Owner 
LYNN  LYONS,  Manager 

For  catalogue,  contact: 

GENE  SLAGLE  &  SON 

Auctioneers  and  Sales  Managers 
P.O.  Box  89  _  _  Marion,  Ohio 

We  specialize  in  dairy  sales! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  tit 


COMPLETE  DISPERSION  REGISTERED  ADERDEEN-ANGUS 

70  LOTS  -  4  HERD  BULLS  60  FEMALES 

Selling  At  Niver  Homestead  Farms,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 
Saturday,  June  28  -  11:00  A.  M.  EOT 

ONE  OF  THE  EAST'S  GREAT  HERDS  —  A  SALE 
WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  THE  BEST  FOR  YOUR  OWN 
HERD,  INCLUDING  SUCH  ANGUS  GREATS  AS 

ANKONIAN  35108",  great  son  of  the  twice- Inter¬ 
national  Reserve  Grand  Champion  HOMEPLACE  EILEEN- 
MERE  999-35"  and 


EILEENMERE  1032nd 


BABKONIAN  3232'%  outstanding  son  of  the  1949 
International  Grond  Champion  EILEENMERE  1032". 

SALE  HEADQUARTERS:  At  the  Farm,  1  mile  off  Route  199,  Pulvers  Corners, 
Ancram  Road,  5  miles  east  of  Pine  Plains,  5  miles  west  of  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


SALE  MANAGER:  Dave  Canning, 
Canning  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Staunton, 
Virginia.  PHONE:  TUxedo  6-0811. 


AUCTIONEERS: 

Paul  Good  and  Stan  Haworth. 


This  is  a  real  opportunity  to  put  top-flight  Angus  Cottle 
into  your  herd.  An  opportunity  such  os  this  does  not  come 
up  every  day.  Plan  to  be  there! 


HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999-35th 


Niver  Homstead  Farms, 

Kenneth  D.  and  Beverly  Hoag, 
Owners 


Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 


James  Ironsides, 
Farm  Manager 


Jimmy  Ironsides, 
Herdsman 


June  7,  1958 
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CELINA  Round  End 
Tube  Top  Stock  Tanks 
For  Every  Farm  Need ! 


You  can't  buy  a  finer  stock  tank— - 
than  the  CELINA  round  end  Tube- 
Top  tank. 

Tube-Top  construction  with  double 
locked  seam  bottoms.  Made  of  20 
gauge  steel — with  a  new  and  denser 
uniform  zinc  coating.  No  uncoated 
spots  to  start  early  corrosion.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  corrugations  to 


if# 


add  strength.  Available  with  one  or‘ 
more  built-in  waterers,  equipped  with 
automatic  float  valves,  if  wanted, — 
for  watering  hogs  and  sheep.  Wide 
range  of  sizes  and  capacities. 

See  your  dealer  today — let  him  show 
you  CELINA  .  .  .  the  finest! 


THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA,  OHIO 


SEC  CELINA  FIRST  9  Feeders — Hog  Waterers — Stotk  Tanks — (with 

FOR  THE  FINEST  •  without  hog  waterers) — Hog  Troughs — Feeding  Pans 


Best  for  D.  H.  1.  A.  records! 

BIG  NYLON  MARKERS  wi.h  .oMd 

Nylon  numerals  (no  paint  to  chip  out)  .  .  .  contrasting  2-CoIor 
Nylon  in  one  solid  piece,  so  numerals  never  chip  or  fade.  Newly 
invented  by  Dana,  these  big  SVz"  high  neck  chain  markers  of  2- 
Color-Nylon  are  the  most  durable,  economical,  easy-to-read,  labor 
saving  Identification  ever  offered.  7  brilliant  color  combinations. 
Write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 

C*  H.  DcinQ  COi/  Inc.  Established  1 861  Hyde  Park  12,  Vermont 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  livestock  markers 


ATTENTION  DEALERS;  — 
Adjustable  Comfort  Stalls 

All  the  freedom  of  a  tie 
stall  plus  control  of  the  cow 
when  in  a  standing 
position  —  complete 
line  of  Dairy 
Equipment. 


WRETE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


UE3LER  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 
VERNON.  NEW  YORK 


U.  8.  Pat. 

2,578.093 
Canadian  Pat. 
482,444 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


UaV  WANTED 

300  tons  of  Top  Quality  Alfalfa 
or  Mixed  Hay. 


GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Soften  UDDERS! 

Heal  TEATS! 

Designed  to  stay  in  pro¬ 
longed  antiseptic  contact, 
to  relieve  soreness  .  .  .  re¬ 
duce  congestion.  You  will 
like  this  modern,  more  effec¬ 
tive  medication  for  Tender 
Udders,  Sore  Teats.  $1  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y, 


Dr.  Naifhrs 

UDDER 

BALM 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE! 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

ALBANY  •  SYRACUSE  •  UTICA 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


New  York.  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


The  Farmer  in  Today^s  America 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name . 

R.  F.D . Box  . Street - 

Post  Office . . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Part  II 

As  a  result  of  the  two  different 
pricing  systems  existing  within  the 
Dorders  of  one  nation,  we  have  the 
ridiculous  paradox  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  country  prospers 
while  the  agricultural  population 
presents  an  economic  problem  of  de¬ 
pression  and  inequity.  The  following 
chart  published  by  the  Joint  Econom¬ 
ic  Committee  of  the  Congress  under 
the  supervision  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  bears 
out  statistically  the  results  of  the 
failure  of  agriculture  to  adjust  its 
pricing  system  to  the  industrialized 
economy  that  exists  on  our  farms: 

Percentasa 
Increase 

1946-50  1955  from  1946-50 

Average  Average 

Billions  Billions 

National  Income  $211.0  $324.0  +  53.5 

Total  wages  136.5  223.2  +  63.7 

Small  business  21.4  27.3  +  27.5 

Rentals  7.2  10.1  -f  40.0 

Interest  4.5  10.8  -|-140.0 

Corporate  profit  26.9  40.9  +  52.0 

Farm  Operator  142  11.7  —  17.6 

The  ability  of  an  industrialized 
economy  to  produce  more  than  can 
be  consumed  is  the  core  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  limit  production  and  hours  of 
labor  and  to  stimulate  consumption 
in  order  to  keep  demand  at  a  level 
that  will  maintain  a  full  employment 
economy.  The  basic  law  of  a  hand¬ 
craft  economy  is  Say’s  Law  which 
states  briefly  that  production  creates 
demand.  But  in  an  industrial  economy 
that  can  produce  so  much  more  per 
man  hour,  it  is  consumption  that 
creates  demand  and  demand  that  cre¬ 
ates  production.  Say's  Law  was  theo¬ 
retically  dethroned  by  John  M. 
Keynes,  and  it  is  a  Keynesian  econo¬ 
my  in  which  America  lives.  Because 
agriculture  has  built  no  structure  to 
enable  it  to  control  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  intelligently,  we  are  liv¬ 
ing  with  a  highly  efficient,  industrial¬ 
ized,  production  economy,  and  a  farm 
pricing  system  inherited  from  a  pre¬ 
historic  period  of  economic  ignorance 
and  poverty — a  pricing  system  which 
our  fellow  citizens  many  years  ago 
discarded  as  defunct  and  as  unusable 
for  pricing  the  produce  of  an  indus¬ 
trialized  economy  as  a  horse  and  bug¬ 
gy  would  be  to  compete  in  the  India¬ 
napolis  500. 

One  of  the  methods  used  by  Amer¬ 
ica  to  solve  the  problem  of  too  many 
people  in  an  industrialized  economy 
is,  of  course,  the  40-hour  week.  When 
workers  are  hired,  as,  for  example, 
in  the '  Department  of  Agriculture, 
they  are  usually  hired  with  the  right 
to  a  two-week  vacation — that  means 
14  days  off;  they  have  eight  paid  holi¬ 
days — that’s  22  days  off;  and  of  the 
remaining  50  weeks  in  the  year,  they 
receive  two  days  off  each  week — 100 
days  more.  So  in  all  they  have  a  total 
of  122  days  out  of  the  year  in  which 
they  do  not  even  see  their  place  of 
business.  With  30  days  to  the  month, 
there  are  four  months,  or  one-third 
of  the  year,  in  which  they  do  not 
work  at  all,  and  during  the  remaining 
eight  months  they  work  eight  hours 
a  day.  When  we  as  dairy  farmers  try 
to  hire  labor,  it  is  this  American 
work-week  that  we  are  competing 
against,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
hii'e  labor  to  work  from  300  to  365 
days  a  year  10  or  11  hours  a  day, 
particularly  when  the  average  labor 
income  in  America  is  $2.00  per  hour, 
and  we  do  not  have  in  the  price  of 
milk  an  allowance  of  $2.00  an  hour  to 
pay  our  help.  Still,  whenever  we  buy 
from  America,  we  must  pay  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2.00  an  hour  for  the  labor 
plus  a  profit  for  everything  we  buy, 
whether  it  is  the  machinery  we  have 
to  use  on  our  farms,  household  goods 
or  clothing  for  our  families. 

For  those  who  are  still  influenced 
by  the  common  sophistry  that  there 
are  too  many  people  in  agriculture, 
let  us  take  a  highly  developed  indus¬ 
trial  organization  in  America  —  the 


automobile  industry — and  put  it  back 
under  the  handcraft  economic  laws 
under  which  agriculture  is  working. 
Last  year  the  automobile  industry 
produced  some  six  million  automo¬ 
biles  on  something  less  than  50  weeks 
of  40  hours  each.  They  did  not  even 
work  eight  months  of  8-hour  days. 
Now  let  us  put  them  back  on  the  12- 
hour  day.  This  would  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  automobiles  by  one-third. 
Then  let  us  make  them  work  the 
full  365  days.  That  would  increase 
production  by  another  third.  Then,  by 
following  the  American  agricultural 
economic  system,  we  can  put  all  their 
wives  and  children  back  into  the  fac¬ 
tories  without  pay  to  help  them  make 
automobiles.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  take  to  develop  a  burdensome 
surplus  of  automobiles?  Of  cour.se, 
the  price  would  be  lower,  particularly 
if  you  did  not  pay  management  in  the 
automobile  industry  anything  at  all — 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  amount 
paid  to  agriculture  for  managing  the 
1.56  billion  dollars  that  American 
farmers  have  invested  in  their  farms. 
And  cars  would  be  still  cheaper  if  you 
eliminated  the  American  profit  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  automobile  industry  as 
has  been  done  in  agriculture.  For  in 
agriculture  we  receive  no  profit  for 
risking  our  156  billion  dollars  if  we 
use  the  American  definition  for  profit 
which  is  that  which  remains  after  ma¬ 
terial  costs,  capital  co.sts,  labor  costs 
and  management  costs  are  fully  paid. 
It  seems  self-evident  that  there  would 
soon  be  too  many  automobiles  as  well 
as  too  many  people  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

We  cannot  blame  Congress  for 
leaving  us  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  if  Congress  tomorrow 
morning  were  willing  to  grant  us  the 
same  monopolistic  pricing  rights  and 
the  same  ability  to  maintain  prices  by 
whatever  control  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  that  dairy  farmers 
wished  to  impose  upon  themselves, 
there  is  no  structure  existing  to  which 
Congress  could  give  the  privilege  in 
our  successful  American  economic 
system.  Nor  is  there  such  a  structure 
in  any  of  the  other  commodities  with 
the  exception  of  citrus  fruit,  yellow 
cling  peaches,  and  a  few  other  com¬ 
modities  which  are  produced  in  limit¬ 
ed  geographic  areas.  If  we  want  an 
equitable  position  in  the  American 
economy,  we  must  help  ourselves  by 
building  national  commodity  organi¬ 
zations  whose  function  would  be  to 
take  the  place  of  the  government  sup¬ 
port  programs  no  win  existence.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  a  free  market,  for 
in  the  commodities  such  as  bi’oilers, 
hogs,  beef  and  eggs,  non-agricultural 
capital  has  set  up  support  programs 
which  have  the  same  effect  as  govern¬ 
ment  support  programs  in  that  they 
emasculate  the  American  economy  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  capital. 

The  only  success  brought  about  by 
these  programs  is  cheap  food  at  the 
farm  level  which  subsidizes  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  his  food  hill  and 
leaves  a  larger  percentage  of  his  in¬ 
come  to  be  spent  on  the  products  of 
non-agricultural  capital.  No  consumer 
has  any  right  to  ask  to  be  subsidized 
by  sub-s^ndard  wages  and  sub-stand¬ 
ard  capital  returns.  The  people  in 
American  agriculture  should  not  be 
considered  a  charitable  organization 
supporting  the  urban  population. 

Arthur  J.  Gude 


^<SVSCA/ 

Can  the  farmer  win  this  one? 
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Quality  Hay  Now — 


(Continued  fi’om  Page  3) 

cured  in  the  field  to  35  per  cent,  it 
can  be  finished  on  a  mow  drier  with 
unheated  air.  But  it  may  take  two 
weeks  to  complete  the  drying  oper¬ 
ation,  and  the  loss  of  dry  matter  may 
exceed  10  per  cent.  The  hay  is  likely 
to  be  musty,  with  some  spots  of  mold. 
Such  hay  will  be  acceptable  to  cows 
but  less  palatable  than  that  stored  at 
35  per  cent  moisture  and  finished  in 
a  single  week. 

While  heating  the  air  increases  the 
rate  of  drying,  it  also  increases  the 
amount  of  water  which  condenses 
near  the  surface  of  hay.  It  becomes 
very  moist,  and  extensive  molding 
may  occur  in  48  hours.  It  is  essential 
to  use  enough  heat  to  dry  the  hay  in 
less  than  40  hours,  preferably  in  24 
to  30.  Adding  insufficient  heat  will 
only  dry  part  of  the  hay;  and  heavy 
spoilage  occurs  in  the  surface  layers 
or  bales. 


structures  for  a  bulky  crop  like  hay 
was  uneconomical,  but  pelletting, 
glass-lined  steel  silos  and/or  plastic 
films  can  now  make  air-tight  con¬ 
tainment  an  economic  possibility  for 
hay. 

The  Harvest  of  Hay 

On  small  farms  it  is  cheaper  to 
store  hay  loose  or  to  hire  a  custom 
operator  to  bale  or  chop  it.  The  labor 
required  to  handle  loose  hay  is  actu¬ 
ally  less  expensive  than  equipment 
that  can  be  depreciated  over  only 
50  or  60  tons  per  year. 

The  field  chopper  is  less  expensive 
than  the  baler,  especially  if  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  cost  can  be  charged  against 
corn  silage.  Chopped  hay  is  not  as 
easy  to  move  as  baled  hay,  however, 
and  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  batch 
driers.  In  wagon  driers,  it  does  all 
right,  but  in  transferi’ing  it  to  the 
mow  leaf  loss  is  excessive.  Chopped 


hay  is  better  suited  to  simple  fan 
driers  over  which  hay  is  not  only 
dried  but  stored.  Chopped  hay  re¬ 
quires  feeding  systems  that  reduce 
lateral  movement  to  a  minimum,  too. 

Baled  hay  is  easiest  to  handle,  and 
leaf  loss  during  handling  is  reduced. 
The  baler  is  well  suited  to  processing 
sizeable  amounts  of  hay  in  limited 
time.  This  is  important  for  early  cut 
hay  when  periods  of  favorable 
weather  are  short.  A  field  of  hay  can 
be  baled  and  stored  in  less  than 
half  the  time  required  to  put  up 
loose  hay.  In  June,  this  may  mean 
the  difference  between  storing  all  the 
hay  or  getting  half  of  it  rained  on. 

Hay  containing  about  30  per  cent 
moisture  can  be  chopped  in  three- 
inch  lengths  and  pressed  into  pellets 
or  wafers  two  or  three  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  thick.  Enough  heat  is 
produced  in  the  pelleting  operation 
to  dry  the  feed  to  a  safe  storage 
level.  Pelleting  of  hay  decreases  its 
bulk.  This  not  only  saves  storage 
space  but  also  increases  the  intake 
of  forage  by  animals. 


Five  steps  to  making  quality  hay 
are:  (1)  Cut  the  crop  early,  when 
the  grasses  are  just  heading  and 
legumes  are  beginning  to  bloom. 
(2)  Do  a  good  job  of  mowing.  (3) 
Use  a  hay  conditioner  to  split  or 
crack  the  forage  stems.  (4)  Delay 
raking  until  legume  leaves  begin  to 
shatter  and  grass  hay  rattles;  make 
light  and  uniform  windrows.  (5) 
Finish  the  partially  cured  hay  on  a 
barn  drier  with  heated  and  unheaied 
air. 


CHAMPION  LIVESTOCK  JUDGE 
Thomas  J.  Smerkar,  Strobieton, 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  has  won  the  eastern 
livestock  judging  contest  sponsored 
by  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Co.,  Inc.  For  cor¬ 
rectly  evaluating  type  of  dairy  cows, 
market  hogs  and  laying  hens  from 
photographs,  he  was  awarded  a  $1,000 
savings  bond.  Thomas’  vo-ag  instruc¬ 
tor,  C.  F.  Adams,  was  given  a  $500 
bond.  George  Trimberger,  professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  served  as  the  official  dairy 
cattle  judge. 


Drying  Hay  in  Batches 

Large  quantities  of  hay  can  be 
dried  at  one  time  if  several  heating 
units  are  available.  Batch  driers  de¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  necessary  in¬ 
vestment.  The  amount  of  hay  which 
a  batch  drier  will  handle  depends  on 
the  moisture  of  the  hay  and  the  size 
of  the  heater.  In  24  hours  a  heater 
that  burns  seven  gallons  of  oil  per 
hour  at  30  per  cent  efficiency  will  dry 
about  15  tons  of  35-pei'-cent  moisture 
hay,  12  tons  of  40-per-cent  and  10 
tons  of  45-per-cent  moisture  hay.  The 
amounts  of  dry  hay  that  come  out 
are  11.5,  8.5,  and  6.4  tons. 

Fuel  can  be  saved  by  shutting  off 
the  burner  and  switching  to  unheated 
air  when  the  hay  is  almost  dry.  This 
also  rehydrates  over-dried  hay  near 
the  ducts  and  at  the  same  time  dries 
damp  hay  near  the  surface.  Some 
driers  are  built  so  that  two  batches 
of  hay  are  on  the  drier  at  the  same 
time;  one  receives  heated  air  for  24 
hours  while  the  other  is  finished  with 
unheated  air.  Two  fan  units  are  re¬ 
quired,  one  for  the  heated  air  and 
one  for  the  unheated. 

On  wagon  driers,  hay  does  not 
have  to  be  handled  four  times,  but 
several  units  are  required  to  handle 
the  volume  of  hay  a  40-cow  dairy 
herd  requires.  The  heat  efficiency  of 
drying  lots  of  three  and  four  tons 
will  probably  be  lower  than  if 
batches  of  15  tons  or  so  are  dried. 
Wagon  driers,  however,  have  been 
found  very  effective  in  the  making  of 
highest  quality  hay. 

The  Cost  of  Drier  Fuel 

When  a  heated  air  system  is  oper¬ 
ating  well,  loss  of  dry  matter  will  be 
less  than  five  per  cent;  the  quality 
of  the  hay  is  excellent.  Fuel  costs 
alone  will  run  from  $2.50  to  $5.00 
per  ton  of  dry  hay,  however,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  initial  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  hay  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  drying  system.  The  advantages  of 
heated  air  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  before  installing  a  system. 

Partially  cured  hay  can  be  stored 
without  further  drying  if  it  is  placed 
in  ah’-tight  containers.  Until  recent¬ 
ly,  the  cost  of  building  large  gas-tight 
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3  ways  to  make  your 
pasture  more  productivSi 


With  good  pastures  and  efficient  pasture 
management,  a  30-cow  herd  can  produce 
up  to  $1,500  more  profit  in  one  pasture 
through  savings  in  grain  and 
supplementary  roughage.  Here  are  3 
practices  that  have  produced  extra  profits 
for  many  leading  livestock  and  dairy 
farmers.  They  can  also  help  you  get  more 
out  of  your  pasture — at  no  extra  cost. 

1.  Use  rationed  or  strip  grazing.  Restrict 
grazing  areas  so  that  the  grass-clover  mixed 
pasture  is  removed  in  6  to  10  days.  For 
grass-alfalfa  mixtures,  fence  your  grazing 
areas  so  that  the  forage  is  removed  in  5  to  7 
days.  This  minimizes  pasture  loss  from 
tramping  and  increases  the  life  span  of  a 
seeding. 

2.  Take  proper  after-grazing  care  of  pasture 
land.  When  the  cows  are  removed  to  the 
next  plot,  clip  the  grazed  area..  Also  allow 
a  growth  period  of  at  least  21  days  for  the 
grass-clover  mix  and  30  days  for  a  grass- 
alfalfa  mixture  before  grazing  again. 

3.  In  addition  to  salt,  supply  enough  cool 
water  on  the  pasture  itself.  On  hot  summer 
days,  a  cow  needs  plenty  of  water  to  main¬ 
tain  high  milk  production.  But  she  won’t 
leave  the  pasture  to  get  it. 


If  you  have  a  particular  problem  con¬ 
cerning  modern  pasture  management,  or 
livestock  feeding,  write  International 
Salt  Company's  Animal  Nutrition  De¬ 
partment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 
Our  Nutrition  and  Research  group  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  they  can. 


STERLING  BLUSALT  BLOCKS— LOW-COST 
AID  TO  EFFECTIVE  PASTURE  ROTATION 

More  and  more  livestock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  using  economical  Sterling 
Blusalt  Blocks  as  an  aid  to  effective  pas¬ 
ture  rotation.  All  they  do  is  move  the 
Blusalt  Blocks  when  they  want  their 
herd  to  graze  on  a  different  location. 
This  doesn’t  cost  anything.  And  it  works 
...  as  animals  generally  stay  close  to 
the  salt  supply. 

What’s  more.  Sterling  Blusalt  Blocks 
supply  pasturing  animals  with  needed 
pit  and  trace  minerals — all  the  more 
important  during  the  pasture  season, 
when  animals  require  more  salt  and  are 
fed  less  prepared  feeds  containing  salt 
and  minerals. 


-  J.  S.  Thurston 

Walter  Lash  (c.),  Westmoreland  Co., 
was  recently  selected  “outstand- 
farmer’  in  the  Smithton  trading 
^fea.  In  West  Netcton,  he,  Mrs.  Lash 
“’td  son  Robert  operate  a  110-acre 
dotry  farm  where  the  forte  is  all 
Guernsey. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace- mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

^  feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 


STERLING 

BLUSALT 


TIKE  nnOAl  SALT 


WOMIOM 


lOO-LB.  BAG 


Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liksj 
and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for 
control  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In 
100-lb.  and  25-lb.  bags;  25-lb.  bags  have  a 
handle  for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 
STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-ro.  Liks — plain,  iodized,  and  sulfurized. 


''My  champion  Angus  bulls 
eat  Blusalt  free  choice 
and  mixed  in  feeds” 

...  says  Carlo  M.  Paterno,  owner  of  the 
430-acre  Meadow  Lane  Farm  in  North 
Salem,  New  York.  “To  breed  and  grow 
champions,  you’ve  got  to  give  them  the 
best  of  everything.  This  includes  feeding 
plenty  of  high-quality  salt  and  trace 
minerals  needed  for  good  growth  and 
reproduction.  I  know  I’m  providing  the 
best  when  I  feed  Sterling  Blusalt. 

“Take  my  two  International  Grand 
Champion  Angus  bulls,  Ankonian 
3216th  and  O.  Bardoliermere.  To  help 
maintain  enough  trace  minerals  in  their 
diets,  1  feed  them  various  grains  and 
hay  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ..  .  instead  of  just  my  home-grown 
feeds,  which  may  be  mineral-deficient  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  And  I  make 
doubly  sure  my  champions  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  trace-mineral  balance  by  feeding 
them  Sterling  Blusalt.’’ 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  Frank  Helmbrecht,  West  Springfield,  Pa. 

“Salt  is  the  most  valuable  product  for  use 
on  a  farm.  One  of  the  important  uses  I  have 
learned  is  that  it  is  helpful  on  my  asparagus 
and  celery  beds.  Sprinkling  it  generously 
over  the  rows  in  early  spring  (500  to  1 ,000 
lbs.  per  acre)  just  before  the  first  disking, 
salt  has  made  our  asparagus  grow  such  large 
stocks  that  they  are  the  envy  of  others.” 


* 


* 


iWe’U  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  and  original  suggestion 
on  the  use  of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to 
the  Farm  and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International 
Salt  Company,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 
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Can  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadslla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented  '' 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-618,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ADD  YEARS  of  LIFE 

To  your  Masonry  or  Steel  Silo 

UNA-LINER 

(Dowelled;  Factory-Creosote  Treated) 

For  far  greater  insulation  and  acid  resistance 
Write  tor  Free  folder  Unadilla  Silo,  Box  C'618,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ANIMAL  FEED  PANS 

Stainless  Steel  Sale 

Made  of  heavy  gauge  steel,  these  pans 
stack  easily,  never  rust  and  are  built 
to  last. 

NO.  A-71 
1  QUART  SIZE 
7”  X  21/4” 
$1.50  each 


NO.  A-72 
2  QUART  SIZE 
9V4”  X  214” 
$1.50  each 

Quantity  discounts  available.  Send  check 
or  M.  O.  extra  fee  for  C.O.D.  Write  for 
catalog  RL.  Lists  instruments  and  ac¬ 
cessories  for  animals.  Phone:  ORegon  9-3694 

ARISTA  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.J7-R,  67  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.  10,  N.Y. 


NEW  READING  GLASSES 
MAKE  ALL  OTHERS  OBSOLETE 
At  last  Interchangeable  Lenses!  Fine  reading 
glasses  that  magnify.  INCLUDED:  with  hand¬ 
some  Insert!)  Frame,  a  set  of  4  Inserto  Reading- 
magnifying  lenses,  precision  ground.  Each  lens 
has  a  different  strength.  Simply  insert  lenses 
until  you  determine  your  own  best  combination. 
I2  SEPARATE  COMBINATIONS  POSSIBLE:  No 
more  guess  work.  Do  fine  needle-work,  read  small¬ 
est  print  with  ease.  State  age.  lO  day  Trial. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  Postman  $2.99  plus  post¬ 
age.  Or  send  cash,  money  order,  or  check  and 
save  postage.  Money  back  if  not  delighted. 

KLEEN  SALES 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 


f/x  tr 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  tp  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit"  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once, 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-6 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE., _ CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


$2.98 


Own  your  own  Small  FRICK  Steel  Thresher 


Handles  all  grains. 

Average  tractor 
drives  It. 

Exceptional  bargain. 

FRICK  COMPANY  •  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 


10.000  BALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Ptlnt,  suitable  ter  mtal  er  wood,  perfiet 
(onditisa.  packed  In  five-talloa  steel  eane.  Caneella- 
tiofl  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  sal.  eaa. 
Cheek  vitn  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


'  SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ! 

Hoae  between  plants  and  rows,  including 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like.  this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 
tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO,  HOE'  OePere  £1^.  -  Wisconsin 


They^re  making  a  risings  thriving  farm 
business  in  the  Empire  State — 

Beef  Cattle  in  New  York 

By  M.  D.  LACY 


S|F  you  had  gone  to  your 
county  agricultural  agent 
40  years  ago  and  asked  him 
where  you  might  find  a 
j  herd  of  beef  cows  in  New 
I  York,  the  chances  are 
'■  1  quite  good  that  he  would 

not  have  been  able  to  tell  you.  Even 
20  years  ago  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  tell  you  of  many;  the  num¬ 
ber  was  exceedingly  small.  In  1940, 
thei'e  were  only  7,000  beef  cows  of 
breeding  age  in  New  York.  Today 
there  are  more  than  40,000,  and  the 
total  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
State  is  probably  over  100,000.  This 
new  animal  industry  is  producing  20 
million  pounds  of  beef  a  year  from 
cattle  bred  here  and  another  five  to 
seven  million  pounds  from  those 
brought  in  as  feeders.  Practically  all 
of  the  beef  in  the  State  are  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Hereford,  or  Shorthorn;  the 
Angus  and  Hereford  breeds  boast  the 
largest  numbers. 

Why  this  increase? 

Labor  is  scarce  and  expensive  for 
the  modern  farm,  and  beef  produc¬ 
tion  is  often  the  means  of  marketing 
home-grown  feed  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  it.  A  beef  enterprise  helps 
to  balance  the  work  load  on  faiit, 
poultry,  and  cash-crop  farms. 

City  workers  who  Hve  in  the 
country  are  helping  to  swell  beef 
numbers.  They  may  have  a  few  acres, 
or  possibly  a  small  farm,  that  will 
pi’oduce  not  enough  pasture  and  hay 
to  justify  a  dairy  herd  but  enough 
to  maintain  a  few  beef  cattle. 

“There’s  a  Buck  in  Beef” 

Can  a  farmer  make  money  in  the 
beef  business?  Yes,  there  is  money 
to  be  made  in  the  enterprise — but 
not  on  every  farm  or  by  everybody 
who  takes  a  fling.  In  most  cases,  suc¬ 
cess  will  come  only  when  the  beef 
program  is  a  part-time  enterprise; 
the  operator  should  expect  it  to 
furnish  just  a  part  of  his  income. 
Any  dairyman  who  sells  30  or  40 
dairy  cows  to  buy  an  equal  number 
of  commercial  beef  in  the  hope  of 
working  only  a  fraction  of  the  time 
but  making  as  much  money  will  have 
a  sad  awakening.  But  a  farmer  who 
has  extra  home-grown  feed  will 
usually  find  a  beef  herd  an  excellent 
way  to  add  to  his  income. 

Raymond  Watson  and  son,  Robert, 
Clyde,  Wayne  County,  started  a  herd 
of  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle 
in  the  late  ’30’s.  They  had  been  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  but  chores  of  the  dairy 
interfered  with  their  work  in  fruit; 
and  beef  cattle  have  worked  out  well. 
In  the  Summer  when  the  Watsons 
are  busy  with  fruit,  the  beef  takes 
very  little  time.  During  Winter,  they 
can  devote  to  the  cattle  all  the  at¬ 
tention  they  need.  From  the  herd  of 
50  cows,  they  sell  three  or  four  bull 
calves  a  year  but  fatten  most  of  them 
on  home-grown  grain  as  steers. 
Heifers  not  retained  for  breeding 
purposes  are  sold  at  the  spring  sale 
in  Caledonia.  A  beef  enterprise  that 
started  out  as  a  sideline  20  years 
ago  now  has  become  as  important 
to  the  Watsons  as  their  fruit  business. 

William  Brown  of  East  Concord, 
Erie  County,  is  employed  off  the 
farm,  but  he  makes  beef  a  very  good 
sideline.  He  finds  that  commercial 
cows  and  calves  can  be  husbanded 
quite  satisfactorily  along  with  a  40- 
hour-a-week  job.  Bill  purchased  some 
good  pasture  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  Cattaraugus  County  about  15 
years  ago  and  stocked  it  with  com¬ 
mercial  Hereford  cows.  By  keeping 
overhead  in  buildings  and  equipment 
down  to  a  minimum  and  taking  care 
of  the  cattle  during  off-hours,  he  has 
developed  a  practical  and  profitable 


feeder-calf  program.  Each  year  he 
markets  35  to  40  feeders  through  the 
Pike  sale.  While  he  has  experienced 
poor  as  well  as  good  years,  on  an 
animal-unit  basis  he  has  probably 
been  ahead  of  many  producers  in 
the  so-called  western  beef  states. 

Even  on  Dairy  Farms 

How  about  beef  and  dairy?  The 
average  dairyman  should  find  that 
increasing  the  dairy  herd  is  more 
practical  than  adding  beef,  but  there 
are  situations  where  fat  cattle  can 
be  practical.  Earl  Angel  of  Durhams- 
ville,  Oneonta  Co.,  had  an  old  barn 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  farm,  so  he 
put  beef  cattle  into  it  and  uses  them 
to  market  whatever  low-grade  hay 
and  pasture  there  is  on  the  farm. 
Each  year  he  sells  feeder  calves  at 
the  central  sale  of  the  New  York  Beef 
Breeders  and  Feeders  Improvement 
Project.  Don’t  tell  Dairyman  Earl 
that  beef  won’t  pay! 

A  large  area  for  continued  increase 
in  beef  cattle  lies  on  grain  and  cash- 
crop  farms.  Marketing  grain  through 
livestock  brings  substantially  greater 
returns  than  selling  it  directly  to 
mills.  Kenneth  Noble  and  son.  Jack, 
of  Linwood,  Livingston  County,  find 
their  steers  an  excellent  market  for 
grain  and  roughage,  working  well 
with  the  cash-crop  farming  they  do. 
Each  year  they  fatten  several  hun¬ 
dred  feeder  calves  and  yearlings  to 
sell  as  Choice  and  Prime  beef.  Many 
farmers  selling  corn  for  $20  to  $30 
per  ton  could  realize  more  for  it 
through  livestock. 

Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  Erie 
County,  is  another  farmer  using  beef 
successfully  in  a  diversified  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  He  I’aises  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  along  with  grapes,  seed 
oats,  potatoes,  and  other  cash  crops, 
maintaining  a  herd  of  40  cows.  Clayt 
declares .  that  the  beef  have  done 
plenty  to  furnish  income  for  rearing 
four  boys  and  putting  them  all 
through  college. 


100  Per  Cent  Pure  Beef! 

Is  it  possible  to  make  satisfactory 
income  with  beef  cattle  alone?  The 
answer  is,  “Yes.”  Zenda  Farms  near 
Clayton  in  Jefferson  County,  N,  Y. 
keeps  550  commercial  cows  in  a  very 
practical  and  profitable  operation 
Rayburn  Rice  of  Clyde,  who  has  a 
two-hundred  cow  herd  of  commercial 
Herefords  on  2,000  acres  of  land  in 
Wayne  County,  is  moving  ahead  nice¬ 
ly.  Quite  a  few  purebred  herds  of 
100  to  200  cows  produce  satisfactory 
farm  income,  too.  Angus  herds  of 
this  type  in  Dutchess  County  are 
world-famous  for  their  beef  breed¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Which  is  best — steers,  commercial 
cows  for  feeder  calves,  or  a  regis¬ 
tered  herd?  This  depends  upon  your 
feed,  the  kind  of  salesman  you  are 
and  the  available  labor.  Steer  feed¬ 
ing  is  a  good  method  to  market  grain 
and  roughage  with  a  minimum  of 
labor.  It  is  an  enterprise  that  can 
be  started  and  terminated  rather 
quickly.  Commercial  cows  producing 
feeder  calves  can  be  maintained  on 
grass  and  hay  as  practically  the  only 
feed.  They  need  not  involve  a  large 
finanical  risk,  but  they  may  return 
less  income  per  cow  than  other  beef 
programs.  A  purebred  herd  requires 
a  larger  investment,  but  it  should 
return  greater  gross  per  unit.  Pure¬ 
bred  breeders  have  to  be  good  sales¬ 
men,  and  they  need  more  grain  than 
feeder-calf  producers  do. 

More  and  more  people  in  the 
Northeast  are  going  to  be  keeping 
beef.  Some  will  succeed;  others  will 
fail.  Most  will  succeed,  however,  if 
they  follow  a  few  simple  rules:  (1) 
Become  thoroughly  informed  before 
going  into  the  business;  talk  with 
your  county  agent,  the  state  beef 
specialist,  and  successful  local  beef 
men.  (2)  Fit  the  enterprise  into  the 
overall  farming  business;  it  usually 
works  best  as  a  part-time  program. 
(3)Keep  overhead  in  buildings,  labor 
and  machinery  to  a  minimum.  (4) 
Produce  an  abundance  of  hay, 
pasture  and,  if  possible,  grain  on  the 
farm;  the  more  feed  one  can  eco¬ 
nomically  produce  the  more  prac¬ 
tical  the  program  will  be.  (5)  Keep 
good  quality  livestock — it  costs  no 
more  to  feed  and  care  for  top  quality 
cattle  than  it  does  poor.  (6)  Make 
the  enterprise  large  enough  to  be 
practical;  breeding  herds  of  less  than 
15  to  20  cows  often  do  not  pay  off. 


Where  beef  can  he  bought  and  sold — 

Livestock  Sales  in  New  York 


COMMISSION  AUCTION 

and  LOCATION  SALES  DAYS 

Adams  Comm.  Sales,  Adams  Mon.,  Thurs. 
Agett  &  Law,  Ischua  Tuesday 

Amsterdam  Sales,  Inc.  Monday 

Apulia  Station  Livestock  Sales  Tuesday 
Backus.  R.  Austin,  Inc.  First  Wed.  of 

Earlville  month,  11  a.m. 

Bartholomew’s  Comm.  Sale 

Middleburg  Tuesday  noon 

Boss  Livestock  Market 

Richfield  Spa.  Friday 

Burton  Exchange.  Inc. 

Vernon  Wednesday 

Cable’s  Cattle  Market,  Roxbury  Friday 
Cambridge  Valley  Market  Tuesday 

D.  R.  Chambers  &  Sons,  Horses  every  2nd 
Inc.  &  4th  Wed.,  other 

Unadilla  livestock  every 

Sat.,  Holsteins  ev¬ 
ery  3rd  Wed.  at 
1  p.m. 

■‘Chatham  Auct.  Coop.,  Inc.  Thur.sday 

Danville  Comm.  Auction  Wednesday 

DiBello  Comm.  Sales,  Hannibal  Monday 
Dupont’s  Comm.  Auction 
Little  Falls  Thursday  noon 

Dupont’s  Comm.  Auction 
Fort  Plain  Tuesday 

*Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Coop.,  Inc., 

Bath  Thursday,  1:30  p.m. 

Bullviile  Wednesday,  1:30  p.m. 

Caledonia  Tuesday,  12:30  p.m, 

Gouverneur  Tuesday,  1:30  p.m. 

Greene  Wednesday,  1:30  p.m. 

Oneonta  Thursday;  12:30  p.m, 

W.  Winfield  Tuesday,  1:00  p.m. 

Dryden  Monday 

Watertown  Thursday 

Farmer’s  Livestock  Market 

Bath  Friday 

Folger’s  Auction  Sales 

Copake  Thursday,  7:30  p.m, 

Gade’s  Livestock  Sale 

Amsterdam  Thursday  4  p.m. 

Hillsdale  Farmer’s  Auction  Monday 

Horseheads  Livestock  Mkt.  Sat.,  Wed. 

Wallkill  Livestock  Mkt. 

Walden  Mon.,  Thurs. 

Johncox  &  Son,  Palmyra  Wednesday 

J.  M.  Kaplan  &  Son,  Inc., 

Millerton  .  Monday 

Kelly,  Arthur  B.,  Wednesday 

Pine  Bush  ,  Summer,  7:30  p.m.- 

Winter,  1  p.m. 


Wednesday 


Kessler  &  Gentner, 

Springsville 
.Kimball  Stand  Sales, 

Jamestown,  Thursday 

James  Landen,  Lockport  Thursday 

Luther’s  Livestock  Conim.  Mkt., 

Wassaic  Tues.,  Mon. 

Milford  Comm.  Sales  Stables, 

Inc.  Wednesday 

Miller’s  Livestock  Mxt. 

Argyle  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 

H.  L.  Neverett  &  Sons,  Chazy  Thursday 
H.  L.  Neverett  &  Sons,  Malone  Thursday 
Norwich  Comm.  Sale  Thursday 

Owego  Livestock  Mkt.  Friday,  1:30  p.m. 
Pavilion  Livestock  Mkt.  Mon.,  Thurs.  All 

types  of  livestock, 
heifers,  bulls  and 
dairy  replacemts. 
Rumsey’s  Dairy  Cattle  Sales  Every  other 
Whitesville  Tues.  eve. 

Sauquoit  Livestock  Exchange, 

Inc.,  Cassvillc  Monday 

Sennett  Sales  Co.  Friday,  11:30  a.m. 

Seymour,  John  A., 

DeKalb  Junction  Wednesday 

Lowville  Monday 

Smith.  Harold  J.,  Cato  Tuesday 

So.  Cayuga  Comm.  Sale,  Moravia  Thursday 
So.  Tier  Livestock  Mkt. 

Whitney  Point  Tuesday 

Sullivan  Bros.  Livestock 

Exchange.  Utica  Friday 

♦Sullivan  Fa’-mers  Coop  ,  Inc., 
Jeffersonville  Tuesday 

Sunny  Acres  Livestock 

Mkt.,  Bombay  Tuesday,  8:30  p.m. 

Thomas  Comm.  Sale.  Malone  Wednesday 
Tweedie,  Stilson,  Walton  Tuesday 

Vienna  Livestock  Exchange  Monday 

Way,  Charles,  Cobleskill  Thurs.,  2:30  p.m- 
Wickham.’s  Comm.  Auct.,  Ovid  Monday 
Hudson  Valley  Livestock  Mkt.,  Friday 

Waterford 

W.N.Y.  Fat  Stock  Sale 
Caledonia  Sept.  19 

E.N.Y.  Fat  Stock  Sale  , 

Hudson  To  be  announced 

The  dates  for  the  four  annual  October  and 
November  feeder  calf  sales  are  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 


♦Farmer  cooperatives. 
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Are  Big  Egg  Farms  ^^Factories^^? 


The  integrated  poultry  plants 
known  as  egg  factories  are  subjects 
of  considerable  controversy  in  the 
township  of  Readington,  Hunterdon 
Co.,  N.  J.  Realtors  John  and  Lillian 
Black  are  leaders  of  a  group  seeking 
to  restrict  the  plants  to  areas  zoned 
for  industrial  use.  They  would  also 
change  the  zoning  ordinance  so  as 
to  limit  the  number  of  birds  per 
acre  to  200.  The  present  require¬ 
ment  is  for  10  acres  of  land  for  any 
flock  of  less  than  1,000,  but  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  birds 
which  may  be  kept  on  10-acre  or 
larger  tracts.  The  Blacks  claim  to 
represent  the  small  poultrymen  of 
Readington  having  less  than  5,000 
birds;  they  once  operated  a  3,000- 
bird  poultry  farm.  The  recent  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  planning  board  suggest¬ 
ing  restriction  on  poultry-farm  size 
and  signed  by  160  farmers  and  resi¬ 
dents  is  said  to  have  had  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  some  80  per  cent  of  the 
township’s  50  small  poultrymen. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  Mrs.  Black  wrote: 

“Since  Hunterdon  County  is 
the  next  place  on  the  list  for 
these  integrated  poultry  farming 
operators  to  start,  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  townships  to  see 
that  proper  legislation  is  enacted 
to  put  these  tremendous-sized 
places  in  the  right  zone,  which 
is  the  one  designated  for  indus¬ 
try.  .  .  These  places  will  be 
strictly  egg  factories  and  as  such 
belong  with  other  factories  in 
the  industrial  zone.  One  can 
readily  see  the  depreciating  ef¬ 
fect  a  place  of  this  tremendous 
size  will  have  on  all  property  in 
the  vicinity.  No  one  would  want 
a  structure  like  this  near  his 
home.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
our  neighboring  township  of 


Hillsborough  to  get  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  can  happen  here. 
One  of  these  places  went  up 
there  recently.  It  houses  250,000 
laying  hens,  and  it  is  the  bane  of 
existence  to  the  whole  town¬ 
ship.  The  area  is  besieged  by 
flies.  A  most  offensive  odor  pre¬ 
vails,  which  becomes  even  worse 
in  wet  weather.  .  .” 

At  an  informal  hearing  to  deter¬ 
mine  public  sentiment,  Jacob  Oster 
of  Three  Bridges,  George  Lachen- 
mayr  of  Whitehouse  Station,  both 
hatcherymen,  and  Lamar  Sexton  of 
Whitehouse  Station  said  the  plan 
would  probably  do  more  to  harm  the 
small  producer  than  help  him. 
Lachenmayr  claimed,  “Ten  acres 
isn’t  large  enough  for  a  poultryman 
to  make  a  living.  .  .  You  need  a 
laying  flock  of  5,000  and  housing 
space  for  8,000.”  Bernard  Stein, 
operator  of  a  _  14,000-bird  poultry 
farm  near  Whitehouse  Station,  said 
in  a  letter: 

“The  proposal  on  poultry  con¬ 
trol.  .  .is  one  which  can  and 
will  bring  great  harm  to  the 
average  farmer-taxpayer  and  our 
community.  .  .  (It)  will  harm 
every  small  and  family  farmer 
in  the  township,  freeze  their 
small  operations  to  (low)  pro¬ 
ductive  levels  and.  .  .eventual¬ 
ly  make  them  go  bankrupt.  No 
one  favors  existence  of  huge 
commercial  farms  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  chickens  on  a 
small  acreage,  or  the  health  and 
sanitation  problems  they  might 
create.  But  how  will  that  be  con¬ 
trolled  when  you  compel  a  small 
farmer  to  restrict  his  flock  to  no 
more  than  200  per  acre? .  .  . 
(The  idea)  would  ....  hurt 
scores  of  farmers  and  taxpayers 
here  who  are  the  backbone  of 
this  township.”  Donald  Crane 


Fly  Control  on 

Keeping  free  of  flies — or  getting 
rid  of  them — has  always  been  a  chore 
on  poultry  farms.  Institution  of  slat 
floors,  central  dropping  pits  and  cages 
can  accentuate  the  problem.  Sanita¬ 
tion  and  screens  begin  the  fly  pro¬ 
gram;  manure  and  old  grain  should 
be  disposed  of  at  least  twice  a  week. 
This  is  often  impractical  or  impossi¬ 
ble,  however,  so  spraying  the  drop¬ 
pings  every  week  or  so  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  desirable:  2.5  ounces  of  25- 
per  cent  Diazinon  emulsifiable  con¬ 
centrate  in  five  gallons  of  water,  or 
two  ounces  of  25-per-cent  wettable 
powder  in  four  gallons,  sprayed  at 
the  rate  of  2.5  gallons  per  100  square 
feet.  Malathion  at  four  ounces  of  the 
57-per-cent  emulsion  in  three  gallons 
of  water  or  10  ounces  of  the  25-per¬ 
cent  wettable  powder  in  four  gallons 
is  also  said  to  be  effective.  Dusting 
three  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  two 
pounds  25-per-cent  Diazinon  wettable 
powder,  36  pounds  fuller’s  earth  and 
two  pounds  celite  per  100  square  feet 
is  also  lethal  against  the  fly  larvae 
in  manure. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  suggests  tacking  4  x  4-inch 
pieces  of  fly  screening  to  tongue  de¬ 
pressors  for  the  plastering  on  of  a 
toxic  mixture  at  fly-bait  stations.  The 
mix  is:  five  pounds  granulated  sugar, 
five  pounds  clean  dry  sand,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  25-per-cent 
malathion  wettable  powder  or 
three-eighths  of  a  pound  of  25-per¬ 
cent  Diazinon  wettable  powder,  plus 
two  three-ounce  packages  of  house¬ 
hold  gelatin  and  two  to  two  and  a 
half  cups  of  hot  water.  Dissolve  the 
gelatin  in  boiling  water  and  stir  it 
gradually  with  a  trowel  into  the 
mixed  dry  ingredients.  Plaster  this 
onto  the  screens  and  let  dry  over¬ 
night.  Ninety  to  99  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  flies  has  resulted  from  use 
of  these  bait  stations  every  10  feet. 
Sprinkling  of  dry  and  liquid  baits 
of  Diazinon,  malathion  and  Dipterex 
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Poultry  Farms 

is  also  effective;  mix  the  materials 
with  sugar  or  sugared  water. 

Surface  sprays  of  Diazinon  and 
malathion  every  one  or  two  weeks 
are  successful  against  flies.  The 
effectiveness  of  DDT,  chlordane, 
methoxychlor,  lindane  and  toxaphene 
seems  limited;  flies  in  many  areas 
are  now  resistant  to  them.  Space 
sprays  of  allethrin  and  pyrethrum 
are  all  right  when  used  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  materials  with  little  residual 
effect,  they  can  be  used  in  egg  and 
feed  rooms.  Diazinon  is  said  to  in¬ 
jure  poultry  on  contact,  so  it  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  birds  them¬ 
selves. 

Cords,  impregnated  with  Diazinon, 
malathion  or  parathion,  are  effective 
for  four-  to  six-week  periods.  Avail¬ 
able  commercially,  they  are  hung 
vertically  or  with  two-foot  sags  in 
loops,  using  30  feet  per  100  square 
feet. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  inspection  of  poultry  and 
poultry  plants,  started  May  1  and  to 
be  compulsory  for  interstate  trade 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1959,  is  fully  described 
in  Bulletin  173,  Poultry  Grading  and 
Inspection,  available  free  of  charge 
from  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 


Leading 

Broiler  Slates 

Broiler  income  reported  for 

America’s  10 

top  states  in  1957 

was: 

Georgia  . . . . 

Delaware  . . . 

.  60.4  ”  - 

Alabama  . . . 

.  58.7  ” 

Arkansas  . . . 

.  58.1  ” 

No.  Carolina 

.  58.0  ” 

Texas  . 

Maryland  . . . 

.  47.9  ” 

Maine  . 

.  37.3  ” 

Mississippi  . 

.  36.8  ” 

Virginia  . . . . 

.  35.3  ” 

MELINI 

CHICKS 


OUT  FRONT  BY  A  WIDE  MARGIN! 

I  Out  of  4  Chicks  Produced  in  New  Jersey  Comes  from 
Metini's  .  .  .  the  State*s  Leading  Hotchery 

Raise  A  Flock  of  Genuine 

MELINI-BABCOCK  BESSIES 

This  is  the  time  to  start  a  flock  of  genuine 
Babcock  Bessies — "sisters”  to  the  1957  N.  J.  Flock 
Mating  prize-winning,  profit-making  pen. 

When  you  Invest  in  Melini-Babcock  Bessies  you 
are  getting  chicks  from  the  same  parent  stock  that 
are  maintained  as  breeders  on  the  Babcock  Poultry 
Farm. 

The  Business  Hen  of  the  Brown  Egg  Field 

MELINI-Merryknool  Sex-Links 

The  All-Time  Poultry  Meat  Champion 

MELINI-VANTRESS  ARBOR 
ACRES  CROSS 

MELINI’S  HATCHERY.  INC^ 

Oept.RS  Oelsto  Drive _ Vinelond  N.  J 


HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 


GET  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  FROM 
THE  STRAIN  WHICH  PRODUCED 

MEG  O’DAY 

"STERNS  16-3  IMPERIAL” 

THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LEGHORN 
LAID  362  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 

Write  for  Literature,  Prices, 

OinPY)  T)nfp<if 

STERN  BROS.  South  Vineland  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Why  pay  up  to  25c  more  per  Pullet  from  Franchise 
Hatcheries  when  you  can  buy  good  performance  pullets 
that  Average  70%  or  better  production  for  less. 
ML  Hope  White  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Arbor  Acres  White  Rocks,  Sex  Link  cross-or  Red 
Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  Chicks.  Write  for  further 
information  and  Prices.  Telephone  126  R  II. 

C.  P.  LEISTER  Hatchery,'  Box  N,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CSV- XJ  I  ]Nr  E3  A  s 

—  WHITE  AFRICAN  AND  PEARL  KEETS  — 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


ANCONA  CHICKS  VI?s^^morV 

Large  White  Eggs  on  Less  Feed.  Cat.  Free.  Ph.:43tl 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30;  1956  Pairs  $45;  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  LARGE  FAST  GROWING 
STRAIN  $1.50  EACH.  MINIMUM  6  POSTPAID. 
FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON.  MASS, 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.20,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


STARTED  CAPONS 

b.y  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK.  B  i  g 
demand  — 
bring  highest 
prices  on 
market  -  easy 
to  raise — very 
tender  —  very 
tasty  —  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds 
in  5  months 
or  so-surgical- 
ly  caponized. 
Priced  low  — 
good  profits 
for  you. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Bx  2,  Tel.:  8-I6I  I,  Hudson,  N.Y. 


PIGEON  FEEDS 
WILD  BIRD  FEED 

LET  US  QUOTE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 
OUR  MIX  OR  YOUR  FORMULAS. 

THE  BALTIMORE  FEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

234I  BOSTON  ST.  BALTIMORE  24,  MD. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcK^s 


The  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
Mount  Hope  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Cross  Leghorns, 
and  Arbor  Acres  White  Rox.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
Breeds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
Started  Pullets.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY, 
BOX  R.  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 


NOW!  END  CESSPOOL 
SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES 


Above  diagram  shows  clogged 
cesspool  or  septic  tank  with  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  waste  and  proteins. 


Diagram  above  shows  properly 
operating  cesspool  which  “Drive’s” 
concentrated  enzymes  will  help 
give  you. 


Remaikable  New 
Sewage  Dispenser 

“Drive”  is  a  unique  combin¬ 
ation  of  active  bacteria  and 
special  enzymes  that  help  to 
give  immediate  relief  to 
clogged  cesspoools  and  septic 
tanks,  and  long  term  freeing 
action  thereafter.  As  you  know, 
protein,  greases  and  starches 
are  the  main  causes  of  clogged 
drains  and  cesspools. 
“Drive’s”  active  ingredients 
start  immediately  to  liquify 
the  waste,  relieve  congestion 
and  then  take  “root”  to  form 
long  term  protection. 


Simply  drop  a  package  of  “Drive"  in  a  glass 
of  water.  See  how  the  package  starts  dis¬ 
solving  in  only  45  seconds  -  no  need  to 
handle  bacteria  or  chemical.  Each  dose  is 
pre-measured  and  ready  to  work  upon  the 
accumulated  waste  in  cesspools,  septic  tanks 
and,  pipes. 

-  Honor  H( 


REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  METHOD 
HELPS  END  CLOGGING 

"Drive's"  bacterial  action  is  contained  in  a  revolu-' 
tionary  new  package  that  does  away  with  ol(f 
fashioned  methods.  Just  place  a  package  of 
"Drive"  into  your  bowi  and  flush  away.  Your  work 
is  done!  No  dust,  no  mess,  no  bulky  additives,  no 
special  measuring,  and  no  bacteria  in  the  air. 
YOUR  HANDS  NEVER  TOUCH  THE  CHEMICAL-YOU 
NEVER  BREATHE  IT.  On  contact  with  water, 
"Drive’s"  enzyme  action  goes  to  work  immediately 
attacking  and  dissolving  the  constriction  due  to 
accumulated  waste.  And  yet  "Drive"  does  not  en¬ 
danger  the  plumbing  system  or  the  human  users 
as  a  strong  alkali  does.  Periodic  treatments  of 
"Drive"  will  help  keep  your  cesspools  or  septic 
tank  trouble  free.  So  don't  delay!  Order  now.  10 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  Only  $2.98  for  24  individual 
treatments.  Sold  on  our  famous  guarantee  of 
100%  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

Products  Corp.  Dept  DD-9  Lynbrook,  New  York] 
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Time  for  Outdoor  Barbecues 


It’s  time  for  that  honest-to-good- 
ness  barbecue  or  a  steak  fry  out  of 
doors,  where  the  aroma  of  sizzling 
T-bones  can  steal  through  the  air  to 
tease  the  hungry  family.  You  don’t 
have  to  have  an  outdoor  fireplace; 
almost  any  spot  where  you  can  build 
a  fire  will  do  —  your  backyard,  a 
country  road,  a  park,  or  your  favorite 
picnic  spot  in  the  shade. 

Start  the  fire  about  45  minutes  be¬ 
fore  you  plan  to  fry  steaks  or  the 
barbecue  on  the  grill.  Use  big  chunks 
of  wood  that  leave  lively,  long-lasting 
coals.  Cook  the  steaks  about  five  to 
seven  minutes  above  the  coals.  They 
may  be  laid  on  a  grill  like  the  ham¬ 
burgers — the  easy  way — or  the  rough- 
it  and  rustic  way  on  forked  sticks 
where  everyone  does  his  own. 

Add  your  favorite  to  the  recipes 
following: 


to  slices  and  onion  rings.  Continue 
to  grill  to  the  desired  “doneness.” 
Serve  in  hot  buttered  toasted  rolls. 

Fireplace  Potatoes 

Use  6  cups  sliced  .raw  potatoes;  3 
cups  sliced  onions;  Vz  cup  fat;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  14  teaspoon  pepper. 

Combine  potatoes,  onions,  and 
brown  in  fat  until  golden  brown.  Sea¬ 
son  with  the  salt  and  pepper. 

Apple  Crumb  Pie 

Prepare  this  hearty  dessert  in  your 
kitchen  ahead  of  time.  Make  a  pastry 
for  1-crust  9-inch  pie. 

Use  4  cups  sliced  apples;  2  table¬ 


spoons  sugar;  Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon; 
I2  teaspoon  nutmeg:  2  tablespoons 
lemon  juice;  2  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing;  2  tablespoons  butter;  Vz  cup 
brown  sugar;  Vz  cup  flour;  Vz  cup 
chopped  nuts. 

Fill  pie  shell  with  sliced  apples. 
Mix  together  remaining  ingredients 
and  sprinkle  over  apples.  Bake  at 
350  degrees  F.  45  minutes. 

Relish  Tr.ay 

But  don’t  forget  the  fresh  things 
for  your  Relish  Tray,  namely,  young 
green  onions,  radishes,  cauliflowerets 
and  any  pickles  you  like. 

Connecticut  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Women  at  Home 


He-Man  Hamburgers 

Use  IV2  lbs.  ground  beef;  Wz  tea¬ 
spoons  salt;  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard; 
V\  teaspoon  pepper;  6  tomato  slices; 
onion  rings. 

Blend  meat,  salt,  mustard  and 
pepper;  shape  into  six  patties.  Cook 
over  glowing  coals  on  grill  until 
about  half  done;  turn;  top  with  toma¬ 


Fiower  Stamp-Oiis 


COLOR 

STAMP-ONS 


15  MOTIFS 


5343.  Brightly  colored  morning-glories, 
roses  and  pansies  to  trim  linens  or  summer 
blouses  and  skirts  with  just  a  flick  of  your 
iron!  No  embroideny.  Color  transfer  for 
four  rose,  four  morning-glory  and  seven 
pansy  motifs:  directions  for  crocheted 

No.  5343  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  wait  —  send  25  cents  now  for  your 
copy  of  the  1958  edition  of  our  needlework 
ALBUM. 
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Wren  nests  over  my  kitchen  door;  she  and  I  have  a  common  worry; 

I  have  three  children,  she  has  four,  all  of  whom  must  be  fed  in  a  hurry. 
Wren  flies  east,  west,  north  and  south,  returning,  laden,  on  weary  wings, 
Pops  a  bug  in  each  gaping  mouth,  then  rests  in  the  lilac  bush  and  sings. 
Wren  sings  loud  in  her  joy  and  pride,  though  rest  is  short  and  her  wings 
are  aching; 

But  I  sing  just  as  loud,  inside,  as  proudly  I  knead  my  bread  for  baking. 
Pennsylvania  —  Alice  P.  Allen 


Baby  Beets  for  Canning 

This  is  a  pleasant  job  that  takes 
care  of  the  first  of  the  tiny  beets 
when  the  row  needs  thinning.  We 
like  this  method  for  canning  Harvard 
beets. 

Cook  beets  until  tender,  slip  the 
skins,  using  the  very  small  beets, 
whole,  to  serve  on  company  occasions. 
They  are  an  eye-catching  dish. 

For  each  two  quarts  of  such  pre¬ 
pared  beets  make  a  sauce  using:  two 
cups  sugar,  four  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  two  teaspoons  salt,  one  cup 
sharp  cider  vinegar  and  IVs  cups 
water.  Boil  this  mixture  about  one 
minute,  then  add  the  beets  and  bring 
to  a  boil. 

Fill  beets  into  sterilized  jars,  leav¬ 
ing  %  inch  headspace,  seal;  and  pro¬ 
cess  20  minutes  at  10  pounds  in  pres¬ 
sure  canner.  Makes  approximately 
five  pints. 

To  serve,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
butter,  and  heat  over  low  flame. 

The  same  can  be  done,  after  the 
rush  of  canning  season  is  over,  by 
using  large  beets  and  dicing  them 
before  canning,  Mildred  S.  Wright 

Vermont 


Now  Beet  Marmalade 

When  you  thin  out  your  new  beets, 
this  recipe  is  a  fine  way  to  use  the 
surplus. 

Take  2  large  oranges;  3  cups  chop¬ 
ped  beets;  3  tablespoons  vinegar;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  Vz  teaspoon  cloves  or 
allspice;  4  cups  sugar. 


Peel  oranges,  chop  peel  and  pulp. 
Cover  with  dVz  cups  cold  water  and 
cook  until  peel  is  tender.  Pare,  fine¬ 
ly  chop  and  measure  beets.  Combine 
all  ingredients  and  boil  to  or  almost 
to  the  jellying  point.  Pour  boiling 
hot  into  hot  jars.  Seal  at  once  with 
regular  home  canning  caps. 


Rhubarb  and  Ginger 
For  Golden  Jelly 

Here  is  something  different  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  Just  get  out  the  recipe  for 
Rhubarb  Jelly  that  comes  with  your 
favorite  prepared  pectin  (Certo  or 
Sur-Jell). 

Then  crush  3  or  4  pieces  of  ginger 
root  and  simmer  them  in  just 
enough  water  to  cover  until  you  have 
a  medium  strong  ginger  “tea”.  Use 
the  “tea“  to  replace  one  or  tw’O  table¬ 
spoons  of  the  rhubarb  juice  called  for 
in  the  recipe.  Add  yellow  food  color¬ 
ing,  a  drop  at  a  time,  to  the  juice  to 
make  a  golden  color. 

Proceed  according  to  directions  for 
Rhubarb  Jelly.  This  makes  a  nice 
surprise  flavor  to  add  to  your  jelly 
store. 


You  don’t  have  to  touch  poison  ivy 
to  “catch  it.”  It  can  be  gotten  in 
various  ways.  You  may  think  you  are 
immune,  but  often  there  is  a  first 
time  for  the  most  resistant  people! 

The  U.S.D.A.  lists  ways  that  ivy 
poisoning  can  be  conveyed. 


The  Litfle  Brown  House 

Mrs.  Neighbor  and  I  have  sent  for 
new  geraniums.  She  sent  for  one  of 
the  cactus  or  poinsettia  type,  the 
midgets,  and  I  ordered  single  New 
Life  and  Mr.  Wrenn.  A  Maine  reader 
sent  me  a  silver-edged  geranium 
(Mountain  of  Snow,  perhaps)  but 
where  oh  where  is  the  oldtime  Ma¬ 
dame  Saleroi,  a  dwarf  sort  that  made 
a  veritable  mound  of  nearly  circular 
small  silver-edged  leaves. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Mother  Bee,  I  have 
just  had  slips  of  Madame  Saleroi 
sent  to  me  by  a  reader  from  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York!  They  are  now  form¬ 
ing  root  in  water.  If  I  have  success 
with  this  slip  after  it  is  planted  in 
earth,  I  shall  certainly  send  a  slip 
to  you.  I  also  have  Madame  Languth 
in  the  same  stage,  with  Happy 
Thought  and  Skies  of  Italy  likewise. 
I  will  not  forget  you  when  they  pros¬ 
per  as  I  hope  they  all  will.  The 
reader  from  Norwich  is  moving  from 
her  home  right  now  and  could  not 
take  her  geraniums  with  her.  She 
gave  many  away  of  her  collection  of 
named  and  scented  plants.  —  P.  S.l 

Another  oldtimer  was  the  gerani¬ 
um,  Souvenir  de  Mirande;  no  cata¬ 
logue  now  seems  to  have  it.  The 
bloom  was  a  magenta  shade  with 
much  white  in  the  center.  Princess 
Olga  was  much  like  today’s  Dryden. 
This  same  Maine  friend  sent  a 
croton  and  an  aluminum  plant,  both 
new  to  us. 

On  April  12th  Maynard  proudly 
brought  to  me  from  the  kitchen  the 
first  Heavenly  Blue  morning  glory  in 
full  bloom.  And  aren’t  they  truly 
heavenly  blue?  These  are  from  the 
seeds  planted  in  the  kitchen  window 
this  Winter.  Indeed  the  blossom  is 
much  bluer  than  our  skies  were 
much  of  the  time  until  Spring  really 
arrived. 

At  the  moment  Karl  and  Elvira 
are  planning  to  sleep  in  their  own 
new  house  tonight.  Let’s  hope  it  won’t 
rain  until  their  goods  are  under  the 
roof.  Most  of  it  is  here  now.  Eleven- 
year  old  Robert  is  beginning  a  stamp 
collection:  I  gave  him  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  and  am  on  the  lookout  for  more. 
He  is  an  ardent  bird  lover  and 
knows  quite  a  bit  about  both  hobbies. 
Wallie  is  flying  kites  and  nine-year- 
old  Susan  is  learning  to  cook.  Little 
Lollypop,  four,  tries  to  jump  rope— 
a  feat  for  such  a  chubby  child. 

We  plan  on  some  60  tomato  plants. 
May  good  gardens  be  your  lot  this 
season.  Mother  Bee 


Pony  Cushion 


2589.  An  adorable  pony  to  delight  the  tots 
f  the  family.  They’ll  ride  it  while  watching 
avorite  TV  programs.  Tissue  pattern  pieces, 
ot-iron  transfer  for  features.  , 

2539  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  The  Rural 
lew  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St..  New  YorK 
N.  Y. 

'send  another  25  cents  now  for  your  copy 
f  the  1958  edition  of  our  fascinating  neeaie- 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SACK  or  FLARE 
SUMMER  WEAR 


8201.  Halter-type  pretty 
sundress.  Sizes:  10, 12,  to 
20.  Size  12,  (32  bust), 
378  yds.,  39  in,  25  cents. 


8498,  Neat  button-front- 
er;  slimming  stripe. 
Sizes:  14,  16,  18,  20,  40, 
42,  44,  Size  16  (36  bust), 
3%  yds,,  35  in,  25  cents. 


8220,  Small  print  flatters 
the  matron.  Sizes:  36,  38 
to  52,  Size  38  (40  bust), 
4y4  yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 


8160.  Smart  sheath,  so 
cool.  Sizes:  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20.  Size  14  (34  bust),  31/4 
yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 

8382.  Half-size  beauty.  So 
easy.  Sizes:  12 14^4  to 
24(2.  Size  UV2  (35  bust), 
4  yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 

B^fc  ^FASHION  ^  Spring-Summer  pattern  book. 

Please  print,  right  on  your  order,  your  name, 
^11  address,  number  and  size  wanted.  Send  to 
Ihe  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  yoi 
below^  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  list< 

also  riato  D  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  Stai 

to  k  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressi 

It  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1,  N  ' 

here  —5  P  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to 

until  November,  garden  and  Engli.sh  magazines  (on  foods  and  house 
hems  are  used.  If  an  item  has  not  or  paperback  pocket  novels  or  mysteri 
i4x^®re^>  we  regret  it,  but  it  was  due  to  (large  selection).  —  Mrs.  C.  G..  New  Jerse 

iWc  1  receive  hundreds  of  „  - 

When  .sending  any  plant  or  slip.  Will  send  bulbs  of  red  amaryllis  for 
hoi  olass  mailing  is  the  only  safe  way  to  certain  recipe  for  cheese  cake  that's  in  i 
{ho  ^  .  plant’s  arrival  alive.  The  better  old  Cornell  Bulletin,  No.  389,  May  19J 

iho  P^oking  (to  hold  moisture),  the  better  called  “Milk  and  Cheese.”  All  I  have  le 
me  protection  en  route.  of  it  is  the  front  page  and  fond  memori 

-  of  that  cheese  cake!  It  was  part  of  a  4- 

Quandary!  The  old  garden  of  Sullivan  Count 

ii-Vf  '^fw  home  is  more  thann  crowded  with  ’  "(Maryland. 

S^"^surSi"”ftr‘='^yo''u?^q^^^^^^  Vinca~l=r  or  lily  of  tl 

-  M?s.  ^ 


herbs  and  Farmers  Almanacs  of  1840- 
New  Yo^*^^  want  to  swap?  —  Mrs.  L.  M., 


fr.SS'’  yucca  and  cactus  seeds  for  seed 
Anyone  want  to  join 
Rutiin  letter  club?  Just  write  m< 
-  Mrs.  D.  J.  K.,  Texas. 

have  miniatures  in  roses  or  i: 
What  would  you  like?  - 
"hs.  c.  w.  K.,  New  York. 


mums  to  exchange  for  other  mums 
or  Howenng  plants.  —  Miss  G.  F.  B.,  Ohio. 


bf  rrx.  seeds  such  as  beach  plum,  mul- 
(tciZ’  Sooseberry,  Viburnum  lentago,  etc. 
'  erries  and  small  fruits).  Can  send  women’s 
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I'd  like  wild  flowers  such  as  hepatica,  dog 
tooth  violet,  lady  slipper,  bloodroot,  etc. 
What  would  you  like?  —  V.  M,  H.,  New 
York. 


Let’s  exchange  begonia  and  fancy-leafed 
geraniums.  Also  would  like  giant  bloom 
dahlias.  —  Mrs.  F.  C.,  West  Virginia. 


Can  send  a  houseplant  for  a  primrose.  — 
Mrs.  H.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  exchange  mums  or  other  plants.  — 
Mrs.  N.  F.,  Kentucky. 


Will  send  healthy,  generous  cuttings  of 
coleus,  wax  begonia  (pink  and  white),  grape 
ivy,  philodendron  (tiny  leaf)  or  Wandering 
Jew  for  other  houseplants  or  what-have- 
you.  —  Mrs.  V.  E.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 


Expert  cook  is  also  a  swimming  instructor 


Young  Mother  from  Cortlanii,  N.  Y. 
Wins  4  Cooking  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Son  David  lends  a  helping  hand  as 
he  decides  just  where  those  prize 
ribbons  should  go  in  Mrs.  Gordon 
Thomas’  scrapbook.  Mrs.  Thomas 
won  them  all  in  cooking  contests — 
the  latest  just  last  year  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Thomas’  hobby  is  teaching 
neighborhood  children  to  s'wim,  and 
she’d  certainly  make  an  excellent 
cooking  instructor,  too.  Of  course, 
she  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  fast  and  easy,”  Mrs. 
Thomas  says.  “And  keeps  right  on 
the  shelf.” 

When  you  bake  yeast-raised 
specialties  at  home,  use  only 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast — 
prize-winning  cooks  depend  on  it. 
Fleischmann’s  is  guaranteed  fresher 
and  faster  rising  or  double  your 
money  back.  And  it’s  easy  to  keep 
Fleischmann’s  handy  in  your  cup¬ 
board  .  .  .  this  dry  yeast  stays  fresh 
for  months.  Get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  for  your  yeast 
treats.  And  for  the  new  Main 
Dishes,  too — you’ll  find  a  recipe  on 
every  “Thrifty  Three.” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


CUCKOO iCLOGK  I 


.  .  duty-fre« 
Shipped  Direct  To  You 
,  .  from  EUROPE 

This  low  price  possible  only 
through  our  unique  direct  im- 
^  plon.  Genuine  <5ermc|n 

I  CUCKOO  CLOCK  with  weight  ond  pendulum  movement. 
*^ccllent  timekeeper.  Cuckoos  cheerily  every  quorter 
hour  in  cl«or  pleasing  voice  HAND  CARVED  in  trocii- 
tionai  design  by  fomous  Block  Forest  wood  carvers. 
Antique  wolnut  finish  Perfect  for  den,  bedroom,  of! 
cove,  child's  room  or  kitchen  Shipped  direct  from 
free  Europe  in  export  pocking  with  strange  foreign 
stomps  Order  os  gifts,  too,  each  shipped  direct  (Nof 
more  then  one  addressed  to  the  some  person.)  Send 
only  $3.93  for  eoch  No.  C.O.D 's.  Sotisfocfion  or- 
money-bock  guorontee. 

ED  LURIE,  Dept.  RN 

67  Worren  St.,  Roxbury,  Massochusetts 


A  Quality  Household  Product 

BOROLEUM 


RELIEVES  —  HAY  FEVER  —  SINUS  —  SUN 
BURN  —  DIAPER  RASH  —  BURNS  and 
ATHLETES  FOOT. 

A  preparation  having  many  uses  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  since  1906. 

Get  Boroleum  today  at  your  druggist.  May 
be  safely  used  on  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Contains  Menthol,  Camphor,  Eucalyptol, 
Methyl  Salicylate,  Boric  Acid,  and -Petrola¬ 
tum. 


If  your  druggist  is  out  of 
stock,  order  by  mail.  Send 
600  for  each  tube  to  — 

SINCLAIR  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


8  KING  SIZE  PRINTS:  Beautifully  finished  35c; 
I2-50C.  Processing  free.  Plus  valuable  premium  cou¬ 
pons.  America’s  Quality  Photofinishers  since  1920. 
RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  R-68.  La-Crosse,  Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  : 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DEMTAL  PLATE 


Made  from  your  old  one 
returned  Air  Moil  some  do 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <^r*g5 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Profeaslona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CCiin  iin  SAniUCV  Jnst  send  name  and  ad- 
uCIlU  nU  IVlUiiCI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  yon  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X69S 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OAY-n-NtGhT  MAILBOX  MARKER  $1.95 


Your  name  for  any  wording  up  to  17  letters  and 
numbers)  gleams  on  both  sides  of  your  DAY-n-NlGHT 
Mailbox  Marker,  in  permanent  raised  letter^  that  shine 
bright  at  night!  Fits  any  mailbox  —  install  in  a 
minute.  Rustproof  —  made  of  aluminum;  baked  en¬ 
amel  finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  We  ship 
within  48  hrs.  Satisfaction  guaranateed  or  money  back. 
Only  $1.95  postpaid  from  SPEAR  ENGINEERING  CO., 
911  SPEAR  BLDG.,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 
MAKE  MONEY  (or  yourself,  club  or  church;  take 
orders  for  DAY-n-NIGHT  Markers.  Write  today  for 
FREE  Money-Maker  Kit. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  tor  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y,.  1.  N.  Y. 
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OUR  PAGE 

For  Boys  and  Girls 


Editor’s  Message 

Here  is  what  you  have  all  been  waiting  for  —  vacation  when  there  s 
time  for  trips,  visits  to  friends  old  and  new,  fun  outdoors,  special  projects, 
or  for  just  being  lazy  every  so  often!  If  you  live  near  a  beach  summertime 

is  wonderful.  Have  a  fine  vacation. 

Please,  boys  and  girls,  when  you  send  a  letter  for  me  to  forward,  re¬ 
member  to  give  the  state  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  pen  pal.  1  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  names  to  look  through!  —  Elsie  Unger. 


ANNA’S  FIRST  LETTER  TO  YOU 

We  have  received  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
for  seven  years  and  enjoy  it.  I  haven't  any 
pen  pals  as  of  yet  but,  I  would  like  to.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  stamps,  advertise¬ 
ment  pencils,  movie  star  pictures,  postcards, 
match  flaps  and  pictures  of  people.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  my  subjects 
are  typing.  English  II,  world  history,  record 
keeping  and  biology.  I  will  enjoy  hearing 
from  both  boys  and  girls.  —  Anna  Wayrynen. 
15,  New  Jersey. 


BILL'S  FROM  NEW  BEDFORD 
I  have  read  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
three  or  four  years.  I  live  in  a  small  town 
near  the  famous  whaling  port  New  Bedford. 
Mass.  We  have  only  an  acre  of  land  but 
my  grandmother  has  56  acres  through 
which  I  can  roam.  There  are  no  other 
children  my  age  within  in  a  few  miles.  At 
times  I  get  very  discouraged  and  lonely.  My 
main  hobbies  are  photography,  HO  model 
trains,  letter  writing,  and  reading.  I  love 
horses  although  I  don’t  have  one  myself.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  girls  and  boys 
around  my  age.  If  possible,  please  send  a 
picture  of  yourself.  —  Bill  Armstrong,  13, 
Massachusetts. 


HEAVEN  WOULD  BE  STRANGE 

If  animals  aren’t  in  Heaven  I  don’t  want 
to  go. 

For  Heaven  wouldn’t  be  Heaven  without  the 
things  I  know; 

The  beauty  and  glory  of  Grecian  art 

Couldn’t  make  me  forget  my  dog’s  loyal 
heart. 

Without  a  cow’s  low,  or  a  horse’s  neigh  — 

Heaven  wouldn’t  be  Heaven  if  things  were 
this  way. 

It  surely  would  be  strange  with  no  beasts 
of  Noah’s  Ark 

From  the  parakeet  to  the  lion,  to  the  mouse, 
to  the  lark: 

Heaven  would  be  odd  without  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Without  a  cat  to  purr,  without  a  bird  to  sing. 

—  By  Catherine  Karn,  14,  New  York 


“SASSY” 

Drawn  by  Virginia  Couch,  12,  Connecticut 


We  got  our  first  chickens  in  July,  1955. 
One  chick,  a  little  black  one,  we  were  sure 
was  a  rooster  but  as  it  got  bigger  we  de¬ 
cided  it  was  a  pullet  instead.  She  became 
a  good  pet. 

One  day  a  man  came  to  build  a  chicken 
coop.  As  he  was  going  down  to  see  where 
we  wanted  it,  we  stopped  by  the  chicken 
yard  to  look  at  the  chickens  for  a  minute. 
All  of  a  sudden  our  little  pullet,  that  we 
had  named  Sassy,  crowed  right  there  in 
front  of  us.  We  laughed  but  we  were  dis¬ 
appointed. 

Sassy  stayed  our  pet  and  we  didn’t  kill 
him  along  with  the  rest  of  the  roosters.  He 
was  good  until  the  following  Spring.  First 
he  flew  at  my  sister  and  me,  and  then  my 
mother  and  father.  But  we  still  have  Sassy! 
In  the  Spring  and  Summer  he  is  very  ugly 
and  will  fly  against  the  fence,  but  in  the 
Winter  he  isn’t  and  lets  us  pet  him. 

Sassy  is  a  very  queer  color.  His  neck  is 
a  j'ellowish  white  with  some  black  in  it 
and  his  breast  is  black  and  white  speckled. 
His  wings  are  mostly  yellowish  white  with 
some  black  in  them  The  spurs  on  his  legs 
are  at  least  an  inch  long  and  he  has  a  big 
green  tail 

I  wish  he’d  never  get  ugly. 


WHIMPY 

In  1957,  I  got  another  flock  of  chickens  in 
April.  In  August  there  was  a  Fair  and  we 
were  trying  to  decide  which  rooster  to  take. 
We  found  one  very  good  looking  and  de¬ 
cided  on  taking  him. 

About  half  a  week  before  the  Fair,  in  the 
morning,  I  went  out  to  feed  the  chickens 
and  I  noticed  that  this  rooster  was  lame. 
Then  I  saw  another  rooster  with,  a  beaten 
up  head,  so  I  knew  that  they  had  been  in 
a  fight  and  the  poor  bird  that  we  were  going 
to  show  had  gotten  the  worst  of  it.  When 
my  mother  had  gotten  home  I  showed  him 
to  her  and  we  separated  him  from  the  rest. 

On  the  day  of  the  Fair  he  was  still  lame 
so  we  had  to  take  another  rooster  called 


“WHIMPY" 

Drawn  by  Virginia  Couch,  12,  Connecticut 


Whiskers.  Whiskers  won  a  blue  ribbon. 
Afterwards  the  lame  rooster  became  a  good 
pet.  W'e  called  him  Limpy  but  my  father 
changed  it  to  Whimpy. 

Poor  fellow,  we  were  holding  him  and 
carrying  him  around  almost  every  minute. 
We  always  fed  him  corn  and  it  was  fun  to 
watch  him  sit  there  eating  the  corn  and 
calling  the  hens  at  the  same  time. 

One  day  that  Fall,  I  went  out  to  feed  the 
chickens  and  I  didn’t  see  Whimpy.  The  next 
day  I  didn’t  see  horn  either,  so  I  asked  my 
mother  what  happened  to  him  and  she  said 


Whi  tE  „ 

HURRY  —  AND  WRITE 
Drawn  by  Beulah  Wadsworth,  16,  Maine 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended 
written  on  the  outside  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail  for¬ 
warded.  Be  sure  you  have  sufficient  postage 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Dana  Morris,  14;  Esther 
Atkyns,  17;  Carole  Barrett,  14;  Hilda  Breed, 
14;  Alice  Woodward,  16;  Lois  Ebersol,  16; 
Arlie  Gorman,  17;  Alice  Kibler,  17;  Joyce 
Hall,  16;  Keith  Davis,  6;  Irene  Mosqua,  13; 
Patricia  Berkman,  12;  Georgina  Berkman,  14. 

Pennsylvania:  Ida  Byler,  17;  Joanne  Lonia, 
17;  Kathy  Ruffing,  11;  Lucrecia  Rogers,  12; 
Carole  Bierline,  17;  Shirley  Cornman,  12; 
Kay  Franks,  14;  Judy  Housler,  14. 

Massachusetts:  Bill  Armstrong,  13. 

Connecticut:  Barbara  McCarthy,  17;  Bar¬ 
bara  Brown.  16. 

New  Hampshire:  Carol  Robinson,  13; 

Pauline  Allen,  11;  Sally  Ross,  11. 

Ohio:  Mary  Donley,  13. 

North  Carolina:  Vidia  Emanuel,  12. 

South  Carolina:  Barbara  Galloway,  10. 

Maine:  Phyllis  Rodzin,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Larry  Dmuchowski,  13;  Anna 
Wayrynew,  15 


THE  SAD  LITTLE  PANSY 

His  face  was  green  just  like  his  leaves, 
that  is  why  he  was  sad.  He  wished  his  face 
were  pretty  like  his  brothers’  and  sisters’. 
One  morning  he  woke  bright  and  early;  the 
dew  was  dripping  from  his  petals.  His  little 
brothers  and  sisters  said,  “Look,  Sad  Pan 
is  crying.” 

Just  then  the  sun  broke  over  the  hills 
and  shone  on  his  face.  “Look”,  said  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  “Sad  Pan  is  turning 
purple.  Isn’t  he  pretty?”  Then  Sad  Pan  was 
happy  and  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after. 
— Melissa  Nettleton,  9,  New  York. 


that  she  had  found  him  dead.  We  still  don’t 
know  why  he  died. 

Two  other  roosters  we  still  have  besides 
Sassy  are  Crower  (was  the  first  of  the  group 
to  crow)  and  the  other.  Floppy  Comb  be¬ 
cause  his  comb  is  so  big  that  it  flops  over. 
We  also  have  many  hens.  I  still  wish 
Whimpy  was  with  us.  He  was  the  best  pal 
I  ever  had.  —  Virginia  Couch,  12,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


Here  is  a  page  from  my  book  of 
experience.  Years  ago  I  helped  a 
neighbor  to  plant  his  corn.  The  field 
had  been  worked  and  marked  both 
ways,  and  we  dropped  a  handful  of 
fertilizer  at  each  cross.  Then  we 
went  over  the  field  with  hand  plant¬ 
ers.  The  next  Spring  when  he  put  the 
field  into  oats,  you  could  tell  where 
every  corn  hill  had  been;  the  oats 
were  taller  and  heavier.  But  that  was 
not  all.  He  used  the  oats  as  a  cover 
crop  for  a  seeding  of  timothy  and 
alsike,  and  even  the  next  year  you 
could  still  tell  where  the  corn  hills 
had  been;  the  grass  was  taller  and 
greener.  The  corn  had  certainly  not 
derived  all  the  benefit  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Its  effect  lasted  for  years. 

The  huge  corn  crop  of  last  year 
was  not  as  good  as  it  appeared.  From 
all  through  the  corn  belt  have  come 
reports  of  soft  corn.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  when  I  examined  my  own  small 
ci'op,  about  one  ear  in  10  was  wet 
and  soft.  Winter  came  so  quickly  that 
much  corn  actually  did  not  get  pick¬ 
ed  until  Spring.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  complaint  that  the  corn  com¬ 
bines  knock  off  too  large  a  number 
of  ears.  The  picker  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  combines  appear  to  be  worse. 
In  fields  where  hogs  and  cattle  can 
be  turned  in,  it  is  true,  the  corn  is 
salvaged.  But  in  fields  to  be  plowed 
under,  corn  comes  up  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  next  year  that  combines 
have  trouble  reaping  soybeans  and 
oats. 


How  long  can  we  expect  a  food 
surplus  in  this  country?  I  predict 
that  within  10  years  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  corn  surplus  and 
within  20  years  there  will  be  a  food 
shortage  in  this  country.  Within  the 
past  seven  years,  the  farm  population 
has  dropped  from  26  to  20  million. 
Farms  have  become  larger  and  more 
mechanized,  but  it  will  not  be  long- 
before  these  farms  will  have  to  be 


feeding  200  million  people  in  this 
country  alone. 

Teacher’s  pay  is  getting  better.  In 
my  State,  the  average  starting  sala¬ 
ries  for  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  teachers  is  about  $4,000.  The 
salaries  increase  in  yearly  increments 
to  as  high  as  $7,200  in  from  12  to 
20  years.  But  according  to  reports, 
higher  salaries  have  not  necessarily 
resulted  in  better  teaching.  On  the 
farm  we  learned  life  adjustment  at 
quite  an  early  age;  we  didn’t  need 
half  our  school  time  taken  up  with 
much  nonsense.  I  can’t  see  where 
classes  in  social  living,  dancing,  home 
and  family  living,  and  orientation  and 
social  graces  have  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  product  that  used  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  little  red  school- 
house  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

After  one  of  the  worst  winters  in 
years,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 


prosperous  year.  Right  now,  the 
farms  are  full  of  awakening  and  that 
is  a  real  invitation  to  get  out  and 
hustle.  Springtime  is  without  a  doubt 
the  finest  time  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  a  blessing  just  to  be  alive  and  able 
to  enjoy  it.  You  may  be  only  a  very 
small  man  in  your  own  community, 
but  it  is  far  better  to  have  people  say 
“you  are”  than  “you  were.”  The  song 
writer  -has  said  that  into  every  life 
some  rain  must  fall,  and  surely  this 
is  so.  When  my  only  surviving  sister 
crossed  the  Great  Divide  from  her 
home  in  the  Ozarks,  it  cut  my  last 
close  ties  with  that  grand  State  that 
God  just  about  forgot.  When  my 
preacher  brother  passed  away  recent¬ 
ly  in  western  New  York,  40  ministers 
came  to  say  good-bye.  But  his  pass¬ 
ing  cut  my  last  close  ties  with  the 
grand  and  beautiful  Empire  State. 
But  though  death  has  taken  these 
away,  Spring  brings  new  life,  and  for 
this  we  are  grateful. 

I’m  beginning  to  think  that  those 
fellows  down  in  Washington  really 
believe  that  dollars  grow  on  trees. 
Congress  seems  to  think  so  by  hand¬ 
ing  them  out  in  billions.  They  for¬ 
get  that  to  the  vast  majority  of 
people  a  few  thousand  dollars  is  still 
a  lot  of  money.  I  make  just  one  ob¬ 
servation:  you  can’t  cure  a  depression 
by  pauperizing  the  people  through 
deficit  spending. 

The  fields  are  still  muddy,  so  I 
am  back  at  the  old  task  of  cleaning 
out  the  fence  rows  and  cutting  back 
the  sassafras  and  sumac  that  creep 
up  out  of  the  ravines.  With  hogs 
selling  at  a  record  high,  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  keeping  their  brood  sows. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  there 
may  be  a  veritable  flood  of  hogs  on  the 
market  next  Fall.  So  much  for  ram¬ 
bling  along  for  now.  To  you  and 
yours,  may  the  blessings  of  Spring¬ 
time  be  especially  bright. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  Rebeb 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


obert  Kinne  has  early  success  with  steers  at  his  parents’  —  Mr.  ana  Mrs. 
urtis  Kinne’ s  —  farm  in  Canterbury,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.  Three  months 
old  above,  the  Devons  are  Jim  on  the  left  and  Bob  on  the  right. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

June  21  Closes  June  6 
July  5  Closes  June  20 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A,  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 
(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y,  C.)  requires  man 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poultry, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple)  interested  in  a 
permanent  home  and  good  salary.  Write  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  1416, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

ATTENDANTS:  Female.  Salary  $2990  to  $3780 
per  year.  Staff  nurses  $4034  to  $4580  per  year. 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per  week).  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident  and 
health  insurance  and  Social  Security  available. 
Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf. 
Opportunities  for  advancement  with  eventual 
retirement  pension.  For  information  write  Di¬ 
rector,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New 
York. 


VETERINARIAN  or  kennel  work  by  expert 
enced  girl;  clipping.  Box  2102  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (NY-67) 


RETIRED:  Custodian,  age  64,  wishes  caretaker’s 

job.  Excellent  references,  good  health. 
George  H.  Davis,  325  Boulevard.  Passaic,  N.  J 


15  YR.  Experience  office  manager,  traffic  spe¬ 
cialist,  secretary.  Widow  34,  2  children,  needs 
responsible,  well  paid  position  about  .July  1. 
Reliable,  hard  working,  farm,  4-H  background. 
Good  education,  learns  quickly,  can  take  com¬ 
plete  charge.  Write  Mrs.  E.  J.  Clew.  R.F.D.  1 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  (NY-67) 


FARM  MANAGER;  On  large  dairy  farm,  life- 
time  experience,  field  work,  breeding,  show¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  mechanic’s  and  veterinary  work. 
Good  references.  Box  197,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


GENTLEMAN  wishes  part-time  work  in  ex¬ 
change  for  room  and  board.  BOX  2115,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


REFINED  widow  wants  housekeeping  for 
adult  about  60.  State  children.  BOX  2125, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man,  late  forties. 

wants  position  on  farm,  preferably  with  el- 
derly  or  retiring  owner  willing  to  sell  if 
satisfactory  References. 
BOX  2126,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-67). 


MARRIED  man,  agricultural  experience,  all 
phas^.  Operate-manage  medium  size  dairy 
farm.  For  more  information.  BOX  2128,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y  -67). 


YOUNG  MAN  (15):  Strong,  energetic,  willing, 
wishes  summer  employment  on  farm.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  simple  carpentry  end  repairs.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  money  prime  interest.  Box  2129,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


MAN:  Alone,  desires  room,  board,  salary.  Take 

care  of  home,  grounds,  gardens,  repairs,  car, 
drive.  Lifetime  experience.  Good  home  more 
important  than  salary  Lewis  F.  Gerke,  RFD  2. 
Macedon,  N.  Y.  (NY-67) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


HELP  Wanted:  Male.  Single,  dependable, 
physically  capable  man,  assist  care  of  chicks, 
layers,  eggs.  Nice  home,  good  board.  State 
age,  experience,  habits,  wages.  Coventry  Poul- 
ry  Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn.  (NY-67) 


WORKING  Farm  Manager:  $250.00  per  month, 

plus  25%  of  profit,  must  know  breeding  and 
showing  of  Holsteins.  500  acres,  65  registered 
milkers  on  A.  R.,  3  man  operation.  Must  have 
agricultural  education,  top  references  and 
want  permanent  job.  Box  2100,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

HOMEMAKER:  Food  preparation  and  super¬ 

vision  normal  children,  excellent  working 
conditions,  good  salary  scale,  mother  with 
school  age  child  acceptable,  lower  New  York 
State.  Box  2101,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-67) 

YOUNG  Accountant  with  farm  background, 

xesidihg  in  New  York  City,  wanted  by  farm 
management  firm  for  public  accounting.  Start 
as  trainee  at  $300  per  month,  leading  to  mem¬ 
bership  as  principal.  Must  be  personable,  of 
good  character,  and  above  average  school  rec- 
ord.  Box  2113,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

BREAKFAST  COOK:  Kitchen  helper,  female, 

also  waitress  for  summer  boarding  house  July 
and  August.  Four-Season-House,  Pottersville, 
N.  Y.  (NY-621) _ 

WANTED:  Orchard  foreman,  must  be  experi- 

enced  in  fruit  growing  and  able  to  handle 
group  of  men.  Norbert  Kneuer,  Guilford,  Conn. 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY;  Pleasant  position 

now  open.  Deputation  Secretary.  Write  today 
without  delay!  Christ  Rescue  Mission,  41  E. 
Union,  Bethlehem,  Pa. _ 

MAINTENANCE  MAN-Caretaker  and  wife  (no 

children)  for  New  England  girls’  camp. 
Quarters  provided.  Food  July  and  August. 
Write  background,  phone  number  and  salary 
desired.  Room  423,  280  Broadway,  N.Y.7,  N.Y. 

MAN:  For  kennel  work,  must  have  good  per¬ 

sonal  references.  Heated,  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ment.  No  experience  required.  Box  325,  Tuxedo, 
N,  Y.  Phone,  TUxedo  4-0328. 

KENNEL  Girl;  Small  private  poodle  kennel, 
Connecticut.  Some  housework,  no  cooking. 
Own  room  and  bath  Best  character  references 
essential.  Experience  unnecessary.  State  salary 
desired.  BOX  2123,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower  (not  over  50); 

modern  country  home  near  Philadelphia. 
BOX  2124,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook  for  elderly  couple 
m  new  six  room  ranch  type  house.  Between 
40  and  55  years,  preferably  with  nursing  ex- 
Ps^^ence.  Good  hearing  essential.  Must  be  re- 
habie  (no  drinking)  and  have  reference.  Mrs. 

E  M.  Shankey.  West  Haverstraw,  New  York. 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Motherless  farm  home.  Refer¬ 

ences  required.  BOX  79,  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts.  (N.  Y.-67). 

MAN  wanted  for  dairy  and  general  farming. 

Furnished  house.  Good  wages.  Wolf  Pit  Lake 
Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N  Y.  (N.  Y.-67). 

EXPERIENCED  house  worker  in  suburbs' 
Cooking,  light  laundry,  fond  of  children,  all 
appliances.  Reliable,  recent  references.  Own 
bath,  television.  Write  Mrs.  Henry 
Gladstone.  The  Oaks,  Roslyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Mayfair  1-8400. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook :  No  heavy  cleaning, 
latest  appliances,  private  room, 
Datn,  TV.  New  York  suburb.  Family  of  four, 
wo  (ffiildren  Standard  American  cooking.  $160 
Keply  Mrs.  L.  Abernathy.  2  Ivyhill 
Road.  Chappaqua,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-67). 

Working  couple:  Long  Island,  want  house 


54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 
barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
^nnplvanm’  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

estate;  All  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re- 

Lakl.^^New  HeUer.  Broker,  Swan 

SOU^  New  Jersey;  Country  homes. 

for  agriculture  or  Industry. 
New  Jersey®®^*’  realtor.  Vineland. 

E*AIRY  farm:  i70~acresl  45  head,  machinery, 
modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve- 
condition;  pond,  brook. 
$37,000,  terms.  Vermann,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

GREENVILLE:  farm  or  resort,  85  acres,  14- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  barn,  granary 
garage,  shop,  poiHtry  houses.  $17,000;  terms  to 
suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Vision  near  Oneonta.  Beau- 
tifully  located!  Large  home  and  110  acre  farm 
in  essentially  very  good  condition,  100x40  ft 
Uldgs,  120  ft.  well,  hard  road. 
$12,  (MX).  Beth  Whitcher,  owner;  appointment 
only.  RD-i,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  LIST.  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack,  Schene 
vus,  N.  Y. 

COLONIAL:  Rambling  farmhouse,  bath,  elec- 
tricity,  phone,  new  roof,  fireplace,  attached 
garage,  hard  road,  6  acres,  $4,800.  Also  farms. 
Abbott  Realty,  Cambridge.  N.  Y.  Tel.  3419. 


Elaines,  Southwest  section,  near 
Albany,  Georgia.  1,000  acres,  milking  75  cows, 
all  new  pipeline  system  for  $63,500.  550  acres  in 
rich  farming  community,  milking  40  cows,  could 
handle  more.  Other  dairies  and  farms  available 
— large  or  small  What  are  your  needs?  27 
years  of  professional  farm  management  ex¬ 
perience  available.  Opekasit,  Inc.,  1113  Gillespie 
Avenue,  Albany,  Georgia. 


VERMONT:  150  acre  farm  with  very  good 

buildings,  modernized  house,  farming  equip¬ 
ment,  some  timber.  Price  $9,000.  $3,000  down. 
Thelga  Townsend  “Broker”,  48  School  Street, 
Randolph.  Vermont. 


FREE  CATALOG;  Mimeographed  for  simplicity 

and  ease  of  keeping  up-to-date.  Over  60 
pages  descriptions  ranging  from  businesses, 
better  homes  and  farms  to  camps  and  wild 
tracts.  Wide  range  of  sizes  and  prices.  Central 
New  York  to  Maine.  FOUR  EFFS,  Box  264RNY. 
Manchester,  N.  H.  (NY-67) 


DREAM  stone  house,  beautiful  view  on  79 

acres,  upstate  New  York.  Other  buildings. 
..J?!'  description  and  pictures;  $33,000. 
BOX  2118,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


W.^TED.  Country  place  with  some  land. 

$1,000  down,  balance  like  rent.  BOX 
BOX  2118,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-67) 


11  ACRES:  Nine  room  old  farm-type  house, 

modernized.  Most  beautiful  view  around. 
2>i  hours  from  N.  Y  C.  In  Dutchess  County. 
Homey  aiM  quaint.  Location  unique.  $15,500. 
Owner,  volunteer  8-1307  or  BOX  2121,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-67). 


Dutchess  County  farm  $23,000. 
BOX  2122,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


DELAWARE  County;  160  acre  profitable  dairy 
farm,  some  woodland,  excellent  springs.  30- 
stanchion  barn,  10-room  house,  modern  facili¬ 
ties,  ^od  location;  $14,000.  BOX  2007,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through- 

Jersey.  What  do  you 
Ne\v^  Jersey^®  ^^c^^ettstown. 


u?®  Americas.  River- 

view  Heights  on  beautiful  Peace  River.  Close 
Florkda^’  Terms.  Swis  Corp.,  Wauchula, 


3hd  cattle  farms  priced  to 
sell,  for  _  Retails  write:  Joel  M.  Cochran, 


DAIRY  FARId;  Bare  or  equipped.  150  or  more 

acres.  Good  soil,  good  buildings  and  location, 
olnK%  Upstate  N.  Y.  preferred.  Box 

2106,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-67) 

State  village  edge  farm. 

inn  water  and  location. 

100  ties,  5000  chickens.  $43,000.  Box  2107,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

CATSKILL  MT.;  Resort  area,  117  acre  dairy, 
vegetable  farm  ,all  tillable,  creek  through 
property ,  15  room  house,  bath,  located  in  vil- 
road,  long  frontage,  building  lots. 
$15,000.  Box  2108,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-67) 

TEN  RC^M  Colonial  House,  Berkshire  Foot- 

n"  C^umbia  County,  New  York,  $9,500. 
Box  2109,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  little  lake  with  50  acres 
woodland,  Adirondacks,  $5500.  Mary  Cum¬ 
mings,  Tel.:  2343,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y.  E.  Mosier, 
Kealtor. _  * 

SUPERB:  Cattleman’s  Estate  with  vast  view 

X  tte  Berkshire  Hills.  486  acres,  only  11  miles 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Freshly  painted  manor 
house  with  5  bedrooms,  3  baths  and  2  servants’ 
rooms.  8  bay  machine  shed,  3-car  garage,  2 
large  barns.  All  have  lifetime  roofs.  Open 
fields,  shade  trees,  brook.  Make  this  productive 
land  give  you  pleasure  and  profit.  Vastly  un¬ 
derpriced  to  settle  estate  at  $42,000.  P,  S.  Arm¬ 
strong,  c-o  Wheeler  &  Taylor,,  Inc.,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.  (NY-67) 

(grocery  Store  for  sale:  Eight  cabins 

on  White  Horse  Pike.  Seven  minutes  to  At- 
J®  Uity.  Excellent  year-around  business. 
eW'Pment.  stock,  living  quarters.  Price 
$25,000,  GI  Appraisal,  $18,000.  For  particulars, 

George  Knadler, 
1^72  White  Horse  Pike,  Absecon,  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  Pleasantville  286Q-K1  anytime. 


WAN’TED:  Main  road  lot  or  small  village 
■  f^stioh  or  farmhouse  for  semi-commercial, 
in  Oneida  or  Madison  County,  New  York  State 
Pay  $400  down,  balance  like  rent.  Responsible 
individual  Write  P.  O.  Box  125,  Clinton, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-67). _ 

175  ACRE  farm  one-half  mile  from  village  on 

improved  road,  $4,500.  70  acre  farm  half  tim¬ 
ber,  good  stream,  old  buildings,  make  hunting 
lodge,  plenty  of  game;  $2,000.  General  store, 
small  town,  excellent  business.  Several  nice 
homes  now  available  in  Cooperstown  and  vi- 
$3,500  to  $25,000.  Write  or  telephone 
Fred  W.  Green,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

FARM:  245  acres,  150  tillable,  new  hay  and 


15  acres  winter  wheat  coming  in,  25  acres 
plowed  for  oats,  grazing  for  100  head,  35  acres 
woodlot,  farming  experience  unnecessary.  In¬ 
come  from  grazing,  grain  and  hay  Two  family 
duplex,  screened  and  porch,  completely 
modernized,  five  rooms,  furnished,  new  oil 
burner,  electric  hot  water  heater.  Situated  15 
miles  southwest  of  Amsterdam  on  Logton 
School  bus  and  mail  road  route.  Montgomery 
Co  Outbuildings  three  very  large  in  excellent 
condition  and  farm  hand  house  29x17,  four 
wells,  all  covered  and  fenced  in  pond  and 
stream,  five  springs.  This  is  a  buy  and  fit  for 
gracious  living.  Income  can  be  had  from  the 
houses,  all  year  round.  High  elevation,  lawn 
fenced  in,  three  gates.  Priced  at  $30,000  net, 

^  -  terms.  Write  Mrs.  Germain,  R.  D.  1,  Randall 

Realtor,  414  East  Jefferson  St.,  CharlotteWillel  N.  Y.  or  telephone  Glen  444. _ 

— FOR  Sale;  Village,  26  acres,  corner,  10-room 

colonial  house,  all  conveniences.  Ideal  for 
business,  gas  station,  building  lots,  2,500  front¬ 
age  building  timber,  creek  Four  other  build¬ 
ings.  Near  store,  schools;  $15,000;  $5,000  down. 
easy  terms.  R.  Sada,  Middle  Grove.  New  York. 
WAN'TED;  50-100  acres,  woodland  road,  Dutch- 

Reasonable.  Sattler, 
33  Gold  St.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. _ 

DELAWARE  County,  N.  yT!  126  acre  bare 

farm,  26  stanchion  barn,  silo,  milk  house, 
other  buildings  six  room  modern  house,  two 
car  garage  attached  Harold  Mattson,  R.  F.  D 
Hamden,  New  York  (N.  Y.-67). _ 

2W  ACRES  fully  equipped.  331  acres  bare. 
137  acres  fully  equipped.  94  acres  bare.  291 
acres  full  line  machinery.  No  cows.  Nine  room 
house,  lovely  condition,  with  nine  cabins  two 
car  g^age.  James  Vickerson,  East  Springfield, 
New  York.  Salesman  for  Alex  Foster  Broker 

50  ACRES:  7-room  house.  Northeast  Pa.,  near 

Equinunk.  Resort  area,  creek,  timber,  elec- 
Ideal  hunting  club,  summer  vacations. 
2131,  Rural  New  Yorker  or  Flushing 

7  ■‘8781 . 

GREENE  County ;  Catskill  retirement  country 

home.  Acreage.  Hot  water  heat,  plumbing. 
Large  fireplace.  Two  rooms  knotty  pine  Low 
Uox  2132,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(NY»67) _ 

OUTSTANDING;  Dairy  farm.  338  acres.  Bur- 

man,  Jefferson.  New  York. 

COMFORTABLE :  Retirement  homes,  gardens 
List,  pictures  free.  Perry,  Brier  Hill  2,  Pa. 


,  children.  BOX  2127, 

kural  New  Yorker.  _ 

^;^^TEp;  Man  for  outdoor  work  in  garden, 

must  have  some  knowledge  of  gardening 
mease  give  references,  age  and  experience,  live 
m,  write  Box  2134,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GARDENER;  Experienced  with  lawn,  care 
tiowers  and  shrubs,  living  quarters  for  man, 
wile  and  small  family.  Answer  stating  age, 
reierences  and  experience.  Write  Box  2130, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOU^M OTHER:  Small  children’s  home;  de- 
pendent  and  neglected  children.  5  day  week. 
ViT-i  maintenance.  Send  resume.  Leo 

McQuade  Foundation.  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


®^^GLE  MAN:  For  dairy  farm.  Good  home 

•  board  Give  experience,  wages  expected 
«nd  reference.  Howard  Collier,  Hudson.  N.  Y, 
nu-2  (NY-67). 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Ypu  have  full  or  spare  time  and  are  ac- 

ran  V  i®“  with  the  farmers  in  your  area,  we 
®^R  Fou  make  a  liberal  income  selling 
+  profitable  poultry  and  animal  health 
New  3114,  Rural 

^TERESTED  in  a  Real  Estate  Career?  Write 
artvJ-*® questions  Those  qualifying  receive 
h ,  coaching,  supplies,  liberal  sales 
^®®'  Nlew  York  and  New  England  only, 
commission.  FOUR  EFFS,  Box  264RNY, 
manchestc-r,  N.  H.  (NY-67)  _ 

_ _ SITUATION  WANTED 


w  machine  and  hand 

try  ®^‘>  POUl- 

Agencv  in  Q^inn  Employment 

COnian'd  7-786^®“  - 


We 


suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
Poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 

New^York  371  Bowery, 

w  York  2,  N.  y.  Phone;  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 

Juce  7,  1958 


FARM:  125  acres  tillable.  34  tie  ups. 
Modern  house,  6  bedrooms,  double  bath.  Box 
stalls.  Plenty  water,  feed  65  head.  Good  build¬ 
ings.  Price  $24,000.  G.  DeKorte,  Federal  Hill 
No.  1.  Delhi,  N.  Y.  (NY-67) 

380  ACRES;  26  stanchion  barn,  pond,  streams, 
5  rooms  and  bath.  Bare  or  with  stock  and 
machinery.  Reasonable.  Joyce,  Route  1,  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. _ 

acres,  200  open.  Seven  room  house. 

$8,000  worth  of  timber.  $24,000.  terms.  Olson 
and  Durham,  Rapidan,  Va. 

MODERNIZED:  Old  farm  house  and  four  room 

guest  house  on  Pocomoke  Sound,  $8,500.00. 
65  acre  waterfront  farm,  modernized  3  bedroom 
house.  Must  sell,  $9,500.00.  Katherine  G.  Lots- 
peich,  Parksley,  Virginia.  _ 

FLORIDA  LOT:  $5  down,  full  price  only  $13.’>. 

High,  dry,  adjoining  city.  Near  Daytona 
Beach.  Streets,  electricity,  phones,  churches 
schools,  shopping.  Near  ocean  and  St.  Johns 
River.  World’s  best  fishing:  write  for  free 
photos.  Bernard  Huysman,  Box  826,  Orange 
City,  Florida.  _ 

SOUTH  JERSEY:  New  3-bedroom  rancher,  % 

acre  land,  $10,900.  H.  DeAngelis.  Elmer.  N.  J. 
Phone:  EL  8-4647. 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY:  Dairy  and  fruit  farm, 

near  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake. 
212  acres,  38  head  of  cattle,  38  acres  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  prunes  and  cherries,  excellent 
fruit  stand  business,  fully  equipped.  Basement 
barn  and  other  farm  buildings,  homestead  with 
five  fireplaces,  two  tenant  houses,  lake  front¬ 
age.  Lee  Stearns  Realty  Servicce,  1718  Pinnacle 
Road,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Telephone  21886. 


FLORIDA:  150-ft.  lakefront,  home,  stone  fire- 
place,  attractively  furnished,  guest  house, 
beautiful  oaks,  tangerines,  oranges,  $12,500  100 

acre_s,  30  cleared,  road  and  lakefrontage,  $100 
acre.  John  Roscow,  Inverness.  Florida 


FOR  SALE:  9-room  house,  bath,  attached  gar¬ 
age,  electric,  chicken  house.  Six  acres  hand 
on  black  top  highway.  Mail  and  school  bus  at 
door.  $6,000.  Francis  Shea,  106  Pioneer  Street 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  (NY-67) 


WANTED;  Abandoned  farmland  or  wasteland 

50-100  acres  within  100  miles  of  Albanv. 
Thomas  Lawrence,  10  Dartmouth  Terr.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  (NY-67) 


WANTED:  Small  farm.  Scudder,  181  Claremont 

Ave..  N.  Y.  C  (NY-67) 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


FOR  Rent;  Pasture  for  forty  (40)  head  of 
cattl^  Mrs.  John  C.  Hetherington,  Box  113, 
West  Pawlet,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-67). _ ’ 

SUMMER  home  to  rent,  furnished,  six  bed¬ 

rooms,  modern  improvements,  swimming 
nearby.  BOX  84,  Williamsville,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Rent;  Healthy  mountains  modern  family 

apartment,  furnished.  Reasonable  Write 
Dederick,  Cairo,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-67). 

3  ROOMS;  Furnished  house,  vicinity  Danbury, 

Conn.  Rent  free.  No  work  required.  But  will 
pay  for  occasional  garden,  housework.  Perma¬ 
nent  for  responsible  couple.  Box  2133,  Rural 
New  Yorker  (NY-67) _ _ 

^UNTRY  BOARD 


BOARD  &  Room  for  elderly  people  in  lovely 

country  home;  refinement  desired.  Box  2110, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (NY-67) 


305  ACRES;  Dairy-general  farm,  two  houses, 

barns.  State  highway.  Widow  says  sell,  only 
$20,000.  Metz,  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA:  Offering  desirable,  profitable  farms 
and  ranches.  Tom  McDonald,  Box  4133.  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 


FARM;  540  acres,  300  tillable,  140  wood  lot,  100 
pasture.  Will  accommodate  100  head,  machin¬ 
ery.  For  complete  details,  phone  or  write 
Wiltse  Real  Estate,  Realtors,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
or  Salesman  Frank  Deyle,  Ilion. 


STOCKED:  200  rcre  farm,  good  house,  new 
dairy  barn,  brick  45  head  stock  garage,  4 
miles  Owego,  N  Y.  Paul  Winnick,  Ht.  1, 
Candor,  N  Y.  (NY-67) 


CAN  take  2  elderly  men  boarders.  Vermont 
summers,  Florida  winters.  Prefer  men  with 
hobby,  flower  gardens,  animals,  etc.  $20  week. 
Box  2111,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Children  to  board  in  country  during 
vacation.  Mrs  Edith  Reed,  Clark  Road,  Win¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  (NY-67) 


MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


CAN  CARE  for  children  8-15  on  our  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  care  and  farm  animals;  in 
mountain.s,  no  traffic.  $20  weekly.  Mr.  Martin 
L.  Leary,  RFD  1,  Northfield,  Vermont. 


WANTED:  Pensioned  person,  resume  responsi¬ 
bilities,  part  time  light  duties,  exchange  for 
good  home.  Write  Allen,  75  Montgomery  St., 
Boston,  Mass  (NY-67) 


WANTED;  Summer  guests.  Peaceful  farm  40 
RuTal“NeV''Y?r^?”^'‘''®“°  Hateway.  BOX  2116, 

OFFERED;  A  good  home  on  farm  for  retired 
gentlemen.  BOX  2117.  Rural  New  Yorker 
VACATION  on  farm;  Furnished  apartment' 
five  rooms,  bath  Donald  G.  Lester.  Espcrance 
New  York.  Telephone  44  J-2.  (N.  Y  -67).  ’ 

Mountains,  quiet  farm 
hotel,  private  lake,  home  cooking  baking 
Sll®®'  Write  Mrs.  LeRoy  Getl 
sylvania!^®’  Thorpe,  Carbon  Countyf  Penn- 

SUMS^R  Guests:  Adults.  14  acre  private  lake 

'^qaUng,  good  fishing.  Bus  service 
door.  Route  28  between  Delhi 
New  Gulsrnousef^  Andesi 

Valley  View  Farm.  Clean,  plea*?- 
food^’ Ti/nci®A’.T  cooked  and  baked 

Couiit^  Penna^®  Jones,  LeRaysville,  Bradford 

Pe^ons;  Pleasant  country  home 
Beac^“^N°  -iT'  ^33  South  Ave., 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S 


,  ._Golden  Wildflower  honev  fiv-e 
Pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  M 
lunofi  sixin  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 


pounds,  $12.50,  not 
Katonah.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


■^^?5JUAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


•  Guaranteed  Oklahoma 
Allgold,  Red  Velvet,  Bunch  Portoricos,  Yel- 

500— $2.00;  1,000— $3.00  Grower’s 

Guide  free.  Thrift  Plant  Farm.  Gleason.  Term! 


selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 
plants:  Dunlap,  Beaveri 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle  ^  Robinson 
Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537'’ 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection' 
fo^®®;S^’„?®'^Y  Webster,  (everbearing) :  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg  June 
raspberry  plants;  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5  00;  50  $9  00* 
Canoe  birch,  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.7i  Sugar  mlple 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft,  4,  $1  75.  Norway  sprucl’ 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  mevaUi 
Wisconsin!°°'''  Valley  Nurseries, ^Brule, 


TOMATO  Plants:  Rutgers,  Glamor,  Long  Reds 

Queens,  $5.00  per  thousand  packed  here 
truck  load  lots.  Fresh  pulled 

iS”  orders.  C.  Stanley 

Short,  Cheswold,  Delaware.  ^ 


SWEEI?  I^tato  Plants;  Portorican,  Nancy  Hall 

$6  00.  Moist  delimous  flavor.  Prompt  shipment 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  June 
Plant  Company,  Gleason,  Tennesee. 


AQUARIUM  Plants,  Wavey  leaved  Lace  Plant 
Poor  Mans  Lace  Plant,  Dwarf  Lily,  $i,  3  for 
$2,  postpaid.  P.O.  272,  Marblehead,  Mask 
GIANT  TREE  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  per  dozen 
post^id.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Sellers 
Plant  Farm,  Carrollton.  Ala.  ^cuers 

®  Newest  Bunch  Porto 

.Rico,  Allgold  Goldrush,  Nancy  Hall.  Porto- 

1000’  $4.00.  New  red  yam,  yellow  Candle  and 
*2.75;  300,  $3.75;  500,  $4  75. 

Strong,  healthy,  moss  packed.  Satisfaction 
gu^anteed.  High  Yield  Plant  (Tompany 
McKenzie,  Tennessee.  _  '-v.aiipauy, 

AFRICAN  violet  hobbyist  offers  12  freshly  cut 
®^®^t  now  for  Christmas 
blooms.  Send  stamp  for  list.  Theo  Jensen. 
Millington,  Michigan. _ 

MUSHROOMS  ~ 

MUSHROOMS;  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper  Ncw- 

free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
ICth,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

SEEDS 


NEW  hybrid  day  lilies  bloom  24-48  hours. 

Seeds,  20  for  $1.00.  Philip  O.  Buch,  302 
Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockawa.v.  New  Jersey. 

Glark,  Odgen,  Wabash:  $4,00  per 
c:w.i  c®"^®’  cleaned  and  bagged.  C.  Stanley 
Short  &  Son,  Dover,  Delaware. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GIANT  Pekin,  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting.  Penna.  ‘iy 


GOSLINGS;  All  breeds,  pedigreed  stock,  free 
52*  plo^rld^*^  catalog.  Ridenour’s  Ranch,  Goulds 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings,  June  $24,95-100. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa 


WANTED:  Any  kind  of  colored  ducks  alive 

any  amount,  25  cents  per  pound.  No 
Muscovy  ducks.  Contact:  Hairy  Romaner, 
4652  Third  Avenue,  Bronx  58^  New  York. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK  Pheasants,  Cotornix  quail,  chicks 
eggs.  River  Game  Farm,  Ironia,  New  Jersey. 

Pheasants,  eggs  or  chicks. 
.Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying 
pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write,  telephone 
^  Page  Pheasant  Farm, 
South  Sutton,  New  Hampshire.  Telephone  761. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


GENUINE 


A$  LOW  AS 
u  fT. 


Pore  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 

^GVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  etava 
□exible  at  60®  below.  Meets  FHA  8p€<^cations.  Durable 
mexpensiv^the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Rastics^ 


Prla  Pw  Smme  Foot 


2  Gouge  (.002) . R 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2t 

6  Gouge  (.(K)6) .  .  . 


Widllis  Avallable-lOO  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


3,  4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft.  long 


3,6,  lO’/j.  12,  14.  16'/3.  20, 

24,  28,  32  &  40  f».  width. 


Take  This  Ad  Willi  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lhr.,  Iitiplemenl  Or  Feed  Dealer 

To  Be  Sun  Ton  Gd  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  low  Prteis 


Ambitious  couple  con  moke  money 

With  going  rural  Inn,  large  New  York  City  follow¬ 
ing.  Charming  spot,  commuting  radius  New  York 
City.  French  cuisine.  Fine  epporfunity.  elderly 
owner  retiring.  Write  REALTY  SURVEYS. 

65  WEST  STREET,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

Or  Telephone,  Plcnetr  3-5501 
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BOOKS 


ymm 


mn-:-- 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


BUY  tractor  oarts  direct  at  dealer's  discounts. 

America's  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  1958  catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

BALER  TWINE:  Money  Back  Guarantee.  $5.85 

per  bale  on  initial  get-acquainted  order.  Send 
first  order  direct  to  us  and  request  name  of 
dealer  closest  to  you.  Send  deposit  or  full  pay¬ 
ment.  Shipments  made  promptly.  Baler  Twine, 
ten  acres  farm  machy.,  Rambler  cars.  Dodge 
trucks;  write,  phone,  visit  Phil  Gardiner,  Mul- 
lica  Hill.  N.  J.  (near  exit  No.  2.  N.  J.  Turnpike) 
Dealers  and  distributors  and  farmer  dealers 
wanted  _ _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor,  hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first 
few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46.  Wisconsin. 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

MOWERS  for  lawn  or  field:  Riding,  walking, 

tractor  type,  horse  type;  50  to  choose  from. 
Famous  makes  new  or  used.  Apply  Mower 
Specialist  at  Phil  Gardiner,  Machinery  Acres, 
Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  (Near  Exit  2,  New 
Jersey  Turnpike). _ 

PAINT  Sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 

$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. _ 

IRRIGATION  Pipe:  You  can  buy  the  best  for 
less.  Wade  aluminum  fittings — heavy  wall 
aluminum  tubing.  Check  with  us  before  you 
purchase  that  irrigation  equipment.  Our  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  are  never  undersold. 
Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Company  Rock- 
ville,  Conn.  TR  5-2545.  (N.  Y.-82i. _ 

PIPE  and  tubing  for  sale:  New,  used,  reccondi- 
tioned.  Large,  complete  stock.  We  do  cutting, 
threading,  welding  and  fabricating  to  sketch. 
Lowest  prices!  Also  valves  and  fittings.  H. 
Schwartz  &  Sons,  2235  N.  Bodine  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.  Phone  GArfield  6-6464 


GARDEN  Tractcors:  $129  4  h.p.  special.  Uni¬ 
versal  Manufacturing  Company,  324  West 
Tenth.  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 


SPECIAL;  P.  T.  O.  Drive  unloading  box. 

3  l-eater,  double  endless  chain  conveyor, 
variable  speed  drive  $300  cheaper  than  com¬ 
parable  boxes  available.  Can  have  bunk  feed¬ 
ing  attachments.  Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 
We  have  5  ton  wagon  with  Timken  bearing 
wheels  to  fit  the  above  box  $150  when  pur¬ 
chased  with  box.  J.  S  Covert  &  Sons,  Neshanic 
Station.  N.  J.,  Foxcroft  9-6461. 


ATTENTION:  Small  milk  route  or  goat  farm 
operators.  Beautiful  complete  processing 
plant.  Ready  to  install  Extremely  low  price. 
Valley  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  33  L  Street,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. _ _ 

25%  OFF.  Inventory  Chain  Saw  Sale.  Box  2112, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


THOMPSON  Broad  White  and  Broad  Breasted 

Bronze  poults  hatching  every  week.  Send  for 
prices  and  open  dates.  Palmateer's  Turkey 
Farm,  Box  R.  Elverson,  Pennsylvania. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  Chicks:  You’ll  never  know  extra  profits 

and  great  layers  until  you  have  tried  80% 
to  95%  healthy  laying  Imperial  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Super  Hampshire  Reds.  Progressive 
balance  bred  for  38  years  for  long  time  lay¬ 
ing.  Wholesale  and  retail  baby  chick  prices. 
Write  for  free  picture  literature.  Trail’s  End 
Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. _ 

HEAVY  breeds,  straight  run,  Van  tress  cross. 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  pre- 
paid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pa 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59) _ 

BUY  THE  BEST:  Alfalfa  and  brome  hay  direct 
from  grower.  Modern  harvesting  methods  as¬ 
sure  high  protein,  top  quality.  First  cutting 
ready  early  June.  Herbert  Dibble,  RD-1,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HAY:  Delivered,  truck  load  lots.  Arthur  g”. 

Emerich  &  Sons,  R.  D  1,  Ballston  Lake, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Schenectady  Express  9-1142. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


1,000  EGG  Petersime  electric  incubator  $75.00. 
William  Leckie.  Coram,  N.  Y.  (NY-67) _ 

WANTED:  Storage  tanks,  stainless  steel.  250- 
500  gallon  capacity,  oval  preferred.  State 
prices  and  sizes,  William  H.  Kelley,  65  Cali¬ 
fornia  Ave.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE;  New  surplus  1400-watt  Generator 
Delco  110-220  volts  AC  GO  cycle  with  P.T.O. 
drive.  Suitable  for  any  farm  tractor.  $625  each. 
Pictures  sent  on  request  (list  price  $1100).  Mon¬ 
tague  Supply,  Montague,  N  J.  P.O.  RD-1,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Milford  69’70. 
FOR  SALE;  Twin  telescopic  hydraulic  hoist. 

10  ton  capacity  for  2  ton  truck.  Unit  includes 
power  taka-off  and  mounting  kit  complete. 
The  price  of  this  hoist  including  federal  tax  is 
only  $325.  For  details  and  descriptions  contact 
Mt.  Vernon  Truck  Body  Co.,  Box  527,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ill. _ 

FREE;  1958  Catalog  featuring  new  and  guaran¬ 
teed  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires,  cater¬ 
pillar  parts,  low  prices,  prompt  service  Acme 
Tractor  Supply,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  (NY-67) _ 

THREE  used  New  Holland  77  hay  balers. 

Roanoke  baler,  IH  SOT  hay  baler  Papec,  Fox 
and  John  Deere  forage  harvesters,  bale  load¬ 
ers,  IH  20C  demonstrator  forage  harvester. 
Take  Exit  8  off  Massachusetts  toll  road.  Open 
every  day.  New  Holland  self-propelled  baler 
and  Model  800  demonstrated  forage  harvester 
at  reduced  prices.  Over  25  used  tractors. 
Goldstein  &  Gurwitz,  Inc.,  Route  32,  Ware, 
Massachusetts  Telephone  890.  (N.  Y.-67). _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U.  S.  government  depots; 

Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  implements,  miscellaneous.  “Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody  Box  8-RR,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York. _ 

BARN  EQUIPMENT;  By  Maple  City  —  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens,  made  to  order  items.  Tie 
stalls  with  chain — $14.00.  Others  are  equally 
good  values.  Write  for  details.  Manufactured 
by  Murray  Co.,  Inc.  Honesdale,  Pa. _ 

ELECTRIC  fork  lift  truck.  2000-lb.  127-ft  lift. 

Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
Walkie  Type  Electric  Pallet  Truck.  4000-lb.  7-ft. 
lift  with  Charger.  %  of  new  price.  Hawley 
Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y _ 

NEW:  Ferguson  tractor  with  Wagner  backhoe 
and  front  end  loader.  Priced  to  sell.  Clark 
Sales  &  Service.  Hackettstown  Andover  Road, 
Allamuchy,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED;  Steam  Engines,  all  sizes,  models,  to 
traction-boilers,  whistles,  governors  etc.  Write 
Bob’s  Garage,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


SILO-MATIC  silo  unloaders  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Auger  Bunk  conveyors  feed  cattle  mechani¬ 
cally.  Save  time  and  labor.  Send  for  free 
literature.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  ser¬ 
vice  by  Van  Dusen  &  Company,  Inc  ,  Way- 
zata,  Minnesota. 


SILOS:  Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write: 

Chas.  Mundy,  R.  D.  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
(NY-21) 


MAPLE  CITY  SII.1OS:  Canadian  wood  stave  or 
double  steel  reinforced  concrete  block  types. 
Priced  to  save.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
prices  Manufactured  by  Murray  Co.,  Inc., 
Honesdale.  Pa. 


1  JOHN  DEERE  chopper,  Allis-Chalmers  trac¬ 
tors,  F-12  International  tractor  with  snow 
plow,  lime  spreader,  harrows,  cultivator,  corn 
planter,  plows,  miscellaneous  wagons,  and 
miscellaneous  farm  tools  Will  trade  for  cattle. 
For  information  call  Mike  Baskin,  Franklin, 
Mass.,  tel.:  336. _ 

FOR  Sale:  N.  W.  hand  operated  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  table  model.  $35.  Box  216,  Monsey, 
New  York.  (N.  Y  -67). _ 

DAIRY  Plant:  One  600  quart  stainless  steel 
pasteurizer,  milk  pump  with  stainless  steel 
pipe,  homogenizer  and  clarifier,  sturdy  built 
bottle  washer,  bottle  filler,  boilers,  56  M  bot¬ 
tles,  forty  40-quart  cans.  Complete  dairy.  Will 
sell  in  one  lot  or  part.  This  is  a  going  plant. 
Contact  Loyd  Christensen,  9  Rose  Court,  New 
Britain,  Connecticut.  (N.  Y.-67). _ 

BULK  milk  tank  330  gallon  Haverly  used  two 
years,  new  condition,  sacrifice.  BOX  62, 
Chatham  Center,  N  Y.  Murdock  3-3589. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Chase  sawmill  with  140  horsepower 
power  unit.  Like  new.  Frank  Cuddeback, 
Cuddebackville,  New  York. _ 

GARDEN  and  lawn  four  wheel  finely  built 
four  horsepower  Copar  Panzer  riding  trac¬ 
tor.  New,  never  used.  Cost  $377.  Sell,  or  take 
trade  used  Gravely  tractor  .Write  P.  O.  Box 
125,  Clinton,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-61) 


MILK  TANK:  Haverly,  1,000  gallon,  new  in 
August  1956.  Price  $3,450,  terms.  J.  D.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon,  RD-1,  Elmira,  N  Y. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


HOT  DOG  CHILI:  Famous  old  recipe,  $1.00 
Cash.  Walsh,  141  Chenango  Road,  New  Castle, 
Pa. 


LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  GROUPS — Grange — Clubs,  raise  funds 
easily!  Wonderful  new  kitchen  product.  Write 
for  special  money  raising  offer.  Brisko  Com- 
pany,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ 

WEDDING  Invitations:  Raised  printing,  100  for 
$10.95.  Samples  free.  The  Village  Printer, 
Woodville,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-67). _ 

CATALOG  of  hooked  and  braided  rug  supplies 
for  stamp.  R.  Berry’s,  Taunton.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Postage  stamps  from  Montgomery 
Ward  parcel  post  shipments  (Albany,  N.  Y 
only).  Help  me  collect  these  stamps.  Send 
Montgomery  Ward  stamps  to  me  and  receive 
one  new  three-cent  stamp  for  each  in  return. 
Bruce  C.  Wemett,  Hemlock,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-67). 
BEAUTIFUL  first  quality  nylons  15  denier,  51 
gauge.  Seamless  three  pairs  $2.00.  Seamed 
two  pairs  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  size  and  re- 
mittance  to  Townville  Store,  Townville,  Penna. 
FAMOUS  California  designer-patternmaker  re¬ 
veals  how  patterns  are  made  for  dresses, 
skirts,  jackets,  blouses,  coats,  slacks.  Many 
illustrations.  Easy  enough  for  sewing  begin¬ 
ners.  Mail  $1.00  Emanuel,  Box  46761-D,  Los 
Angeles  46,  California. _ 

1000  MAIL  order  bargains.  Monthly  12  beautiful 
towels,  18x24  inches,  assorted  colors,  and 
mail  order  magazine,  1  year,  12  issues,  $1.00 
The  Paragon  Press,  Box  4601,  Atlanta  2,  Ga. 
(NY-67) _ 

$  GOOD  PAY ;  Making  flowers.  Free  details. 
Floral  Arts,  Shai-on  58,  Penna. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


MULTIVITAMINS:  One  tablet  daily,  $1  50  per 
100  postpaid.  Carlart  Pharmacal  Company, 
Bardonia,  New  York, _ 

PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 
Inquire  today.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 
Allston  34,  Mass. _ 

STOP  Itching;  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3 
oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

SPECIALIZED  poultry  and  turkey  crates.  Oak 
frame,  reinforced  with  screw  nails.  Oak 
cleats  top  and  sides.  Large  sliding  gates. 
Standard  sizes.  Strong,  safe  and  handy.  Con¬ 
trol  Manufacturing  Company,  Southwick,  Mass. 
(N.  Y.-67). _ _ 

GIFTS,  Watches,  Jewelry,  Dinnerware,  Table¬ 
ware,  Cookware,  Appliances,  etc.  Free  Cata- 
log  Empire  Discount  Sales,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 

“R  C”  SOLVENT:  The  handiest  automotive 
solvent  on  the  farm.  Used  for  freeing  sticky 
valves,  piston  rings,  sludge  detergent,  and  as  a 
penetrating  oil  for  freeing  rusted  bolts,  locks, 
etc.  $3.00  per  gallon  postpaid.  Disinfectol  Co., 
635  Lisbon  Ave.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. _ 

ASPHALT  aluminum  heavy  duty  roof  coating. 

Top  quality  $2.30  per  gallon  in  quantities. 
Prepaid.  Sample  can  $l  00  manufacturer.  Tout 
Paints,  Quarryville,  Pa. _ 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Cheesecloth,  150 
yards  by  36”  in  convenient  15  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
'I'hornwood,  New  York  (NY-82) 


HOW  to  make  hats  out  of  scraps,  $1.  Marcia, 
Box  176,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


PERMANENT:  No  Trespassing  signs  on  weath¬ 
erproof.  enameled  32  gauge  metal.  Meets 
N  Y.S.  laws  on  posting.  Insures  farmers  of 
legally  posted  land.  Saves  time,  money  replac¬ 
ing  non-permanent  paper  signs.  Available  in 
Black,  Red,  Blue  on  White  enamel  background. 
39a  each,  less  in  quantity.  For  details  write  to; 
J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
(Dealers  and  salesmen  wanted.) 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filter  bed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing  the 
water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused  the 
cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of  cess¬ 
pool  go''ern  the  treatment.  Our  cleaner  will 
not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks.  Inquire  today. 
Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Company,  Allston  34, 
Massachusetts. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer;  Roll  developed,  8  jumbo 
prints  25c,  12— 35c.  Same  day  service,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229, 
Lyons.  New  York. 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


SOMETHING  different.  Soil  resistant,  loose 
leaf  albums.  Trial  Offer  8  exposures  40c: 
12,  60c.  Jim  Dandy,  Dept.  12,  Newberry,  South 
Carolina 


TURKEYS 


ALMANAC;  1958  Herbalist  Almanac  free 

Write  for  your  copy.  Calumet  Herb  Comoa- 
ny.  Box  248,  South  Holland,  Illinois. _ 

BACKDATE  Magazines,  comics  and  pocket 

novels  wholesale,  retail  List  ten  cents,  coin 
or  stamp.  Backdates,  1181  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore  2,  Md. 

‘  ‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL’  ’ :  $1.00  year,  20c 

copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

2- VOLUME  set,  “The  Bible  in  Story  and  Pic- 

tures.”  $9.95  list,  special  $4.50  during  June 
Keith  Brewster,  R  D.  1,  Lexington,  Ohio. 


every  mother  or  expectant  mother  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  this  book.  Complete,  latest  information 
on  parental  care  before  baby  is  born,  care  of 
baby  during  first  year  and  to  age  six.  Con¬ 
tains  help  on  emotional  and  physical  care  of 
child.  Send  check  or  money  order  for  $1 95 
Book  will  be  shipped  prepaid.  Ten  day  money 
back  guarantee  if  not  delighted.  Dickinson’s 
Dept.  RNY-658,  Turnpike,  Owego,  New  York' 

STAMPS  &  COINS 


Murray  Gold,  62-95117  Saundersr”Rego“'’i4*i4c 
74,  N.  Y.  (NY -67)  _ 

100  DIFFERENT  stamps  for  10  cents  to  ap- 
proval  applicants.  Gerdes,  Dept.  R,  600 
Pelham,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-67). 

NO  stamp  store  handy?  We  mail  inexpensive 

selections  from  our  world  stock.  You  pur¬ 
chase  favorites:  return  others.  Write  Country 
Cousin  Stamps,  Marlboro,  New  York. 

$7.00  FOR  1914-D  Lincoln  cents  accepted  by  us 
Norman  Company,  Box  153,  Angola,  N.  y! 

TRAVEL  ~ 


West  and  Lake  Louise.  Lv.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Aug.  11th,  19  days  via  deluxe  Greyhound.  In¬ 
cludes  Grand  Canyon,  a  visit  to  Mexico,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Mission  Trail,  Redwood  Empire,  Victoria 
British  Columbia.  Only  $298.00  plus  $14.00  tax! 
For  free  leaflets:  Shanly  International  Corp 
528R,  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y.  (NY-75) 

CALIFORNIA  Awaits  You.  8  pages  $1  00.  Lang- 
don,  526  Alsndele,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 

~  SCHOOLS  ~ 


PREPARE  yourself  for  a  useful  profession  you 
can  practice  at  home.  George  School  of 
Massage,  103  North  Washington  St.,  North 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  Your  High  School  at  home  in  spare 

time  with  61-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished. 
No  classes.  Diploma  Information  booklet  free. 
American  School,  Dept.  XA67,  Drexel  at  58th. 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 


SWEDISH  Massage:  Learn  at  home.  Diploma. 

Dr.  Swanson,  Illinois  licensed  vocational 
school,  3809  Alta  Vista  Terrace,  Chicago,  III. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE  money  writing  short  paragraphs!  No 
tedious  study.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of  editors  buy¬ 
ing  from  beginners.  Many  small  checks  add  up 
quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts.  Benson  Barrett,  Dept.  C-251-S,  7464  Clark. 
Chicago  26,  Illinois.  _ 

milk  Routes:  Receiving  stations  and  pasteuri¬ 

zation  plants  wanted.  Have  many—  buyers 
waiting.  Write,  Farina  Business  Broker,  2736 
Seymour  Avenue.  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

START  Mail  Order  Right!  Details  Free!  R. 
McComb,  111-46P  134  St.,  Jamaica  20,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  building  and  selling  the  patent 

he-man  farm  gate.  Send  a  $1.00  money  order 
for  drawings  and  instructions.  John  D  Casey, 
Box  116,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene¬ 
tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 


WANTED:  Men,  women,  raise  bait  for  us  at 
home.  Full,  spare  time.  Doesn’t  take  up 
space  We  furnish  everything.  Bait  Associates, 
Dept.  J-17,  Stetson,  Maine. 


ESTABLISHED  Westinghouse  Laundromat  lo¬ 
cated  in  thriving  Hudson  Valley  community. 
Ideal  business  for  married  couple.  Terms  rea¬ 
sonable  for  quick  sale.  BOX  2119,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  ■Y.-67). 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  'gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  in¬ 
cineration  in  the  home:  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban  Propane  Gas 
Corporation,  Dept,  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  SUPPLIES 


ROPE  MAKING  sines  1928.  30  years  in  the  rope 
making  business.  4  Strand,  never  twist  hay 
ropes  made  to  order.  Any  length  up  to  225 
feet  Prices  postpaid,  '%-inch,  12c  per  foot: 
1-inch,  14c  per  foot.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  cash,  bank  money  order  or  certified  check 
to:  The  Rope  M.tker,  Rt.  2,  Hartville,  Ohio. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classilicd  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fomi- 
iies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey -Delmarva  —  15c 
per  ward. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 
□  Both  Editions. 


Address 


ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


issues 


of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


Name . .  or  Town 


State 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


ZZ 


Subscribers*  Exchange  (Continued) 
VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


mastitis  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid.' 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicillin, 
250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 
lart  Pharamacai  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 


SOIL  TESTING 


DO  it  yourself  soil  test  kit.  How  sweet  or 
sour  is  your  soil?  This  kit  tells  you  in  one 
minute  also  recommendations  are  given  for 
treatment  of  soils  for  desired  plants.  Test 
drinking  water  and  swimming  pool  water  too. 
Home  owner  size  only  $1.95;  large  size  for 
farms  $8.95.  Scotty  Sales  Company,  192  Air- 
mount  Ave.,  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 

tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  154  Nassau  St.. 
New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo- 

bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. _ 

SPORTING  Goods  Catalog:  $2.50  deposit.  Pre- 

paid-refunded  first  order.  Legal  will  forms— 
$1.00.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack,  Six  Lakes.  Mich. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles,  parts,  lamps,  litera- 

ture,  etc.  wanted.  A.  G.  Carlsep,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G 

Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 

mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  J. _ 

NO  trespassing  signs,  samples,  prices.  CasseliT 

65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

WANTED:  (Dry)  Resaw  Sawdust.  Carload  lot! 

A.  Demers  Sawdust  Co.,  93  Ferry  St.,  Wil- 
liamansett.  Mass. _ 

MAILBOX  Nameplates,  four  colors.  Free  cata- 

log.  Name,  address,  stencil  $1.00.  Moore  Sales, 
14008  Tacoma  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (NY-67) 

MAKE  $30- $60  Weekly  addressing  envelopes  for 
advertisers.  Write  for  free  details.  Reiss,  210 
Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  1102-RA,  New  York  10. _ 

TATTOOS.  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 

only  in  Boston,  N.Y.C  ,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  deliv- 

eries  to  any  point— New  York,  Mass.,  Conn., 
R.  I.,  Vermont.  J.  F  Danielski,  Townshend, 
Vt.  Tel.:  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816)  _ 

FREE  wholesale  catalog!  100.000  products.  Tre- 

mendous  discounts.  Econ-O-Mart,  Whippany 
37,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

WOOD  Labels:  PTainj  painted,  printed  for 

growers.  Write  Benjamin  Chase  Company, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire _ 

TOWNER  offset  disc  —  Parts,  service.  B.  A. 

Siebenaler  &  Sons,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

JEEP  Wanted:  Any  condition  for  boy  to  tinker 
details  to  Richard  Runes, 
44  West  77th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  or  call 
Murray  Hill  3-2945. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 

postpaid.  L  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

DON’T  sacrifice  yearlings!  Keep  layers  5  years. 

Interesting  literature  free.  Sine,  RN3,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  lew  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coining  Issues 

•  Strontium,  Calcium,  Clover 

AND  Cows 
By  C.  L.  Comar 

•  The  Lady  Likes  Guernseys 
By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Roadside  Marketing 
By  F.  E.  Cole 

•  Beginning  with  Bees 
By  E.  D.  Wirth 

•  Safe  Tractor  Operation 
By  M.  E.  Long 

•  Turn  on  the  Rain 
By  F.  E.  Peikert 

•  Nitrogen  for  New  England 

Grass 

By  F.  E.  Bear 

•  “Pay-As-You-Go”  in  Poultry 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  The  Corn  Is  Popping 
By  W.  A.  Baumann 

•  The  Birds  Are  Up  in  the 

Air  —  ON  Slats 

•  “Kaput  for  Poison  Ivy 
By  P.  M.  Miller 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 


PUBLISHEH'S  OSSK 


Enclosed  you  will  find  some  ma¬ 
terial  for  your  Publisher’s  Desk.  I 
thought  this  would  be  worth  passing 
along.  I,  B.  z. 

Pennsylvania 

The  article  relates  to  a  swindle 
perpetrated  on  34  farmers  in  a  dis¬ 
count  service  racket.  The  charge  was 
false  pretense  and  fraudulent  conver¬ 
sion  against  Ben  Merkle,  President  of 
Farmers  Discount  Service,  Inc.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Penna.  Merkle  supplied  farmers 
with  farm  essentials  —  fertilizer, 
twine,  dairy  supplies,  and  other 
items.  Merkle  sold  shares  in  his 
company  at  $50  each.  This  entitled 
farmers  to  buy  supplies  from  him  at 
a  discount.  Membership  cards  were 
sold  in  the  company  for  $10  a  year, 
which  also  entitled  them  to  a  dis¬ 
count.  Farmers  Discount  Service  took 
orders  for  farm  supplies  from  Am¬ 
ish  farmers,  who  paid  in  advance  for 
same.  The  checks  were  cashed,  but 
the  supplies  were  never  delivered. 
Merkle  disappeared  and  could  not  be 
located,  and  no  information  could  be 
obtained  about  him.  The  warehouse 
where  his  business  was  established 
had  no  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts. 
He  is  said  to  have  swindled  34  farm¬ 
ers  of  $5,463  in  sums  ranging  from 
$7.00  to  $447.  The  Reading  District 
Attorney  advises  anyone  with  an  ac¬ 
count  outstanding  to  file  claims  im¬ 
mediately  with  their  own  attorneys 
or  with  the  District  Attorney  in  their 
region.  The  Reading  District  At¬ 
torney  advises  anyone  with  an  ac¬ 
count  outstanding  to  file  claims 
immediately  with  their  own  at¬ 
torneys  or  with  the  District  Attorney 
in  their  region. 

Mr.  Merkle  contends  that  he  does 
not  own  Farmers  Service,  Inc.;  that 
it  is  a  corporation  and  at  one  time 
he  was  employed  by  them  and  held 
one  of  the  officers  positions,  which  he 
resigned.  Complaints,  he  states, 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  corpo¬ 
ration  and  its  officers.  He  was  listed 
in  the  newspaper  reports  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

Your  wonderful  paper  has  been  in 
our  house  for  several  years  and  we 
all  like  it  very  much,  especially 
Publisher’s  Desk.  I  always  read  that 
first  thing  and  usually  find  some  good 
information.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  this  company  is  reliable  and 
if  there  are  any  strings  attached  to 
their  advertising  plan.  c.  w.  s. 

West  Virginia 

The  concern  inquired  about  has  a 
good  background  and  record.  The 
stock  is  issued  by  a  public  utility  and 
we  had  no  complaints.  If  one  wishes 
records  of  stock  companies,  write  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  State  in 
which  the  company  is  incorporated. 

As  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I 
want  to  say  that  it  indeed  deserves 
a  long  stream  of  unending  praise  for 
its  interest  in  clean  advertising  and 
fair  dealing  for  the  protection  of  its 
family  of  subscribers,  and  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  coming  to  our  rescue  once 
more  when  another  publication  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  us.  I  am  convinced 
that  your  efforts  resulted  in  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  my  long  standing  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  magazine  agency. 

Pennsylvania  e.  s.  h. 

We  were  glad  to  help.  Some  publi¬ 
cations  handle  so  many  names  they 
cannot  keep  up  with  their  records. 
When  errors  occur  it  takes  time  to 
persuade  them  to  adjust  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  always  happy  to  know 
when  our  efforts  are  successful. 

If  any  of  our  readers  hold  one  or 
more  of  a  series  of  German  dollar 
bonds  issued  in  the  1920’s,  it  would 
be  wise  to  contact  your  bank,  or  the 
Validation  Board  for  German  Dollar 
Bonds  at  80  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  deadline  for  validation  ex¬ 
pires  August  1st.  We  suggest  check¬ 
ing  at  once  if  you  hold  any  of  these 
Dollar  bonds. 


The  American  Viking  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Minneapolis  has  been  advertising  in 
our  local  paper.  I  might  be  interested 
in  working  for  them.  Will  you  tell 
me  all  you  know  about  the  firm? 

Pennsylvania  m.  o.  l. 

The  concern  was  formed  in  1955. 
It  manufacturers  cigarette  vending 
machines  which  are  sold  throughout 
the  country.  The  machines  cost  over 
$200.  In  estimating  how  much  profit 
can  be  made  from  this  undertaking, 
one  must  figure  on  the  cost  of  the 
machines,  the  cost  of  cigarettes,  and 
the  time  spent  in  servicing  them.  If 
the  expenses  are  not  too  great  the 
remaining  profits  may  possibly  make 
it  worthwhile.  We  make  this  reserva¬ 
tion,  because  there  may  be  enough 
such  machines  in  the  stations,  res¬ 
taurants  and  garages  in  your  area, 
which  would  cut  down  your  profit. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the  en¬ 
closed  insurance  is  any  good.  I  re¬ 
cently  took  out  a  policy  in  this 
company  and  I  am  wondering.  It  is 
accident  insurance.  e.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

The  concern  in  question  is  not  li¬ 
censed  in  Pennsylvania.  E.  D.  realizes 
the  coverage  is  only  for  accidental 
injury.  The  cost  of  this  kind  of  a 
policy  is  low,  but  it  will  not  give 
enough  protection.  A  good  hospitali¬ 
zation  policy  will  include  accidental 
coverage,  and  there  are  many  poli¬ 
cies  now  issued  which  are  even  more 
comprehensive.  For  those  who  can 
afford  such  coverage,  the  protection 
is  certainly  more  effective. 

Before  making  final  purchases  of 
shrubbery  and  vegetable  plants  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  cautions  that  it  will  be 
wise'^to  inspect  same  for  insect  dam¬ 
age  before  making  final  purchase. 
Some  plants  offered  for  sale  have 
been  known  to  be  infested  with  small 
worms  that  are  capable  of  reducing 
plant  growth.  Purchasers  should  look 
for  little  pin-head  size  knots  on  the 
roots,  short  and  round-ended  roots,  or 
brown  streaks  or  lesions  on  roots. 
These  parasitic  worms  are  not  out¬ 
right  killers  of  shrubbery  or  vege¬ 
table  plants,  but  the  plant  growth 
can  be  stunted  by  the  worms  and  the 
yield  in  vegetables  much  reduced. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  of  a 
Western  concern  regarding  herbs.  If 
I  buy  the  seed,  and  other  information 
they  offer,  they  in  turn  state  they 
will  buy  the  roots  from  me.  There  is 
quite  a  bit  of  money  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  the  seeds,  and  I  hesitate 
to  send  for  anything  without  know¬ 
ing  more  about  the  company. 

Pennsylvania  r,  c. 

There  are  markets  in  this  area  for 
herbs.  A  firm  that  asks  a  high  fee  for 
seeds  and  instructions  will  obtain 
their  profit  in  this  way.  They  may 
not  pay  as  much  as  one  expects  when 
they  buy  back  the  roots.  We  do  not 
believe  any  buy-back  plan  will  make 
as  much  money  for  the  home  worker 
as  is  intimated  by  the  concern. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
value  for  several  shares  of  stock  of 
American  Utilities  and  General  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Republic  Gas  Corpora¬ 
tion?  We  found  these  in  the  effects 
of  a  relative  who  died.  c.  l. 

Vermont 

The  American  &  Dominion  Corpora 
tion  purchased  the  above  corporation 
in  1932,  and  went  bankrupt  itself  in 
1933.  The  shares  of  both  companies 
are  worthless,  we  are  sorry  to  say. 
One  can  usually  get  the  information 
on  old  stock  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  which  the  concern  is  in¬ 
corporated. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


H.  K.  Street 

Diana  M.  King  of  Torrington  is 
crowned  Connecticut’s  1958  Dairy 
Queen  by  Dean  W.  B.  Young  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Mass.  Farmers  Oppose 
''Land  Grab"  by  State 

Berkshire  County  farmers  and 
landowners  have  defeated,  tempora¬ 
rily  at  least,  state  plans  to  take  over 
15,000  acres  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  county. 

One  proposed  law  would  give  the 
state  power  of  eminent  domain  to  ex¬ 
pand  state  forests  for  recreational 
purposes;  the  other  bill  provides  for 
a  20-year,  100-million  dollar  program 
of  expansion.  The  State  already  owns 
approximately  15,000  acres  in  the 
area  through  which  runs  the  Mohawk 
Trail,  and  town  officials  and  farmers 
are  asking  why  the  State  wants  15,000 
additional  acres  when  in  the  last  30 
years  it  has  developed  less  than  50 
acres  of  the  15,000  already  owned. 

At  present  writing,  it  looks  as 
though  the  eminent  domain  bill  will 
be  tabled  for  at  least  a  year. 

J.  C.  Hitchcock 


Case  Cottrell 

Case  Cottrell  died  in  Hoosick,  N. 
Y.,  early  last  month;  he  was  79  years 
old.  His  pioneer  family  were  early 
New  York  Shorthorn  breeders,  but 
he  had  one  of  the  oldest  Hereford 
herds  in  the  State.  He  also  bred 
Berkshire  swine  and  coarse-wool 
sheep.  Active  in  church.  Grange,  GLF 
and  Farm  Bureau,  he  was  for  25 
years  a  director  of  the  Rensse¬ 
laer  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Schaghticoke  Fair.  In  recent  years  he 
carried  on  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  with  government  officials  about 
the  survival  of  American  principles, 
and  he  wrote  vivid  essays  on  his 
early  farm  life.  One  of  the  latter  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  in 
late  1957. 

-Mrs.  Cottrell  and  a  son  survive. 


Conn.  Farm  Leader 
Retires 

David  A.  Clarke  of  Milford,  Conn., 
well  known  and  highly  respected 
leader  in  Connecticut  agriculture,  has 
tended  his  resignation  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Farm  Bureau  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  He  has  given  23  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  to  that  organization. 

The  success  of  the  Connecticut 
Farm  Bureau  in  legislative  matters 
has  been  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Clarke 
as  its  legislative  director.  His  leader¬ 
ship  will  be  sorely  missed. 

R.  P.  Atherton 


Books  Worth  Hoving 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 


A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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They're  ragged!  They'll  go  the  limit  anywhere 
on  the  farm  and  help  get  chores  done  fast  and 
right,  haul  after  haul~and  save  you  dollar  after 
dollar  while  doing  it! 

Because  they’re  tough — Chevrolet’s  lask-Force  58 
trucks  are  ideal  for  rugged  farm  work.  I’ypical  of 
Chevrolet’s  can-take-it  lineup  is  the  new  Fleetside 
pickup.  It’s  built  to  do  your  toughest  farm  chores 
and  come  up  smiling.  And  it’s  styled  to  make  the 
lady  of  the  house  proud  of  its  good  looks  on  trips  to 
town.  Husky  frames  tote  king-sized  loads  without 
strain  on  or  off  the  road,  sturdy  axles  and  spring  sus¬ 
pensions  protect  loads,  add  long  life,  keep  upkeep 
costs  dovm! 

And  here  are  more  Chevrolet  features  that  keep 
costs  down.  Powerful  short-stroke  V8  engines  are  more 
economical  than  ever  .  .  .  and  the  improved  6’s  are  still 
money-saving  champs  that  get  the  most  out  of  a 
gallon  of  gas.  Every  Chevy  is  a  big-load  hauler— with 
the  new  Fleetside  series  offering  the  greatest  load 
space  of  any  comparable  low-priced  pickup. 

With  the  right  hustle  and  muscle,  Chevrolet  trucks 
can  be  counted  on  to  stay  on  the  job  and  save  on  the 
job.  See  the  Fleetside— see  them  all  at  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  today.  He’ll  show  you  the  right  truck  for  jmur 
job.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  DivLsion  of  General  IMocors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


No  farm  job's  too  tough  for 

Tough  “Built 
Chevrolet 
Trucks! 
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Helen  Hyland  and  Irene. 


The  Lady  Likes  Guernseys 


The  concentrate  feeding  is  straight-line  at  Pond  Acre  Farm,  and  the  pasture  is  almost,  ico 


HE  may  have  kept  Jersey  dairy 
cows  and  also  Hackney  riding 
horses  on  Long  Island,  but  in 
Columbia  County,  New  York, 
the  lady  has  gone  to  Guernseys. 
They’re  “the  best  all-around 
cows”,  she  says.  She  would 
qualify  as  something  of  an  expert:  her  57 
Guernseys  produced  an  average  of  12,900 
pounds  of  milk  and  692  pounds  of  fat  in  a 
single  testing  year.  On  twice-a-day  milking, 
the  fat  yield  was  the  highest  ever  recorded 
on  DHIA  test. 

Helen  S.  Hyland  bought  her  790-acre  Pond 
Acre  Farm  at  Craryville,  N.  Y.,  in  1947.  Since 
then  she  has  selected  all  animals  at  producer 
sales  and  farms;  she  is  “very  proud”  of  not 
having  gone  out  to  fancy  farms.  She  has  paid 
up  to  $700  for  some  individuals,  but  the  cost 
of  her  entire  herd  has  averaged  about  $400. 
Milk  is  marketed  through  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers  Association,  and  animals  are  shown 
every  year  at  the  Altamont,  Great  Barrington 
and  Chatham  Fairs.  The  name.  Pond  Acre,  is 
a  vestige  of  the  Hyland  Long  Island  farming. 
A  body  of  water  there  actually  occupied  one 
acre  of  land,  and  the  name  has  been  carried 
up  to  Columbia  County.  There  is  a  pond  com¬ 
ing  soon  at  Craryville  for  irrigation. 

Lots  of  Green  Grass  Is  Grown 

Pond  Acre  Farm  impresses  with  its  produc¬ 
tiveness.  The  soil  seems  heavy  on  the  hill 
and  valley  land,  and  the  grass  grows  green 
and  plentiful.  There  is  nothing  more  fancy 
about  the  buildings  than  there  is  about  the 
prices  Miss  Hyland  pays  for  her  cows.  A  new 
concrete-stave  silo  and  a  modern  milk-house, 
both  white,  stand  out  rather  purely,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  cattle  barns  are  the  essence  of  prac¬ 
ticality. 

They  grow  “a  lot  of  oats”  at  Pond  Acre,  and 
the  45  acres  of  Garry  put  in  last  year  Miss 
Hyland  liked  “very  much.”  The  seven-year-old 
Narragansett  alfalfa  piece  of  30  acres  “did 
very  well”,  too.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  highly 
praised. 

No  matter  which  one  of  the  triad  of  success¬ 
ful  livestock  production — breeding,  feeding  or 
management — one  may  pick  as  most  influential, 
it  all  begins  with  breeding.  Miss  Hyland’s  bulls 
have  included:  Greenway  Squire,  out  of 
County  Belle  of  Ware  and  by  Greenway  Prince 
Charming,  line-bred  back  to  the  Five-Star  Dolly 
cow  who  has  already  made  five  1,000-pound  fat 
records;  Fritzlyn’s  Janet  Flash  from  Deep  Lake 
Farm  in  Lakeville,  Conn.;  Faddom  Sylvan, 
“probably  the  greatest  bull  we  ever  owned — 
you  can’t  tell  by  the  looks  of  a  bull  how  good 
he  is!”  Basquarie  Esquire’s  Emperor  is  sire  of 
several  heifers;  Blakeford  Transfer  has  been 
used  as  service  sire,  too.  NY  ABC  frozen  semen 
is  often  employed. 

Some  Golden  Guernseys 

Five  Star  Dolly,  “the  greatest  little  cow  we 
ever  had”,  is  indeed  not  a  large  cow,  but  she 
was  the  first  Guernsey  to  produce  1,000  pounds 
of  butterfat  on  twice-a-day  milking  and  meet 
all  come-back  calving  requirements.  Pond  Acre 
Farm  Irene  is  another  eminent  female  in  the 
herd.  Twice  a  class  leader  with  946  pounds  of 
fat  as  a  jr.  three-year-old  and  1,042  pounds 
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as  a  four,  she  tests  around  six  per  cent.  Other 
Pond  Acre  leaders  in  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club’s  herd  improvement  registry  are: 
Ideal  G.  S.’  Eiletta,  with  1,326  pounds  of  fat, 
a  world  Guernsey  record  for  a  time,  in  19,226 
pounds  of  milk  as  a  six-year-old;  Greenway 
Lily  with  888  pounds  of  fat  in  17,726  pounds 
of  milk  as  a  senior  four-year-old;  Philghent’s 
Francie,  with  837  pounds  of  fat  and  16,139  of 
milk  as  a  senior  two;  and  Pond  Acre  Farm’s 
Idinas  Lass  as  a  junior  three-year-old  with 
16,520  pounds  of  milk  and  863  of  fat.  Most  of 
the  records  are  for  a  full  year;  “we  run  a  great 
deal  of  our  records  365  days.”  When  Eiletta 
was  making  her  world-championship  record  she 
was  running  in  and  out  of  the  barn  to  pasture 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Miss  Hyland  thinks 
she  might  keep  her  in  a  box  stall  another  time. 

Feed  for  the  Milking  Cows 

The  feeding  program,  while  not  unusual,  is 
somewhat  different.  They  “never  feed  over  14 
pounds  of  a  14-per-cent  fitting  ration  to  any 
cow  per  day.”  But  it  is  fed  straight  through 
lactation  and  gestation.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  case  of  acetonemia,  and  there  has  been 
only  one  of  milk  fever.  If  a  cow  gets  too  fat. 


Five  Star  Dolly  made  more  than  1,000  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  each  of  her  last  five  lactations. 


she  is  dropped  only  a  little  bit  on  grain;  if  she’s 
really  capable  of  producing  more  milk,  she 
gets  not  more  commercial  concentrate  but 
rather  some  extra  crimped  oats.  “I  hate  to  see 
a  cow  lose  weight  or  get  fat”.  Miss  Hyland  de¬ 
clares.  The  cattle  mangers  are  her  own  de¬ 
sign.  Fitted  with  special  compartments  for 
grain,  they  are  so  constructed  that  a  cow  can 
choose  what  she  wants.  There  is  no  sweeping 
away  of  hay  or  silage  to  feed  grain;  most  parts 


of  the  ration  are  before  the  cows  all  the  time. 
Some  35  pounds  of  grass  or  corn  silage  are  fed 
per  day  —  “I  prefer  corn  silage”  —  and  the 
cows  get  eight  pounds  of  citrus  pulp,  “very 
high  in  fat.”  Their  hay  amounts  to  about  10 
pounds  per  day,  four  or  so  each  of  trefoil  or 
alfalfa  and  timothy  and  a  couple  of  “old”  hay. 
In  Summer,  the  pulp  is  continued  along  with 
pasture,  and  there  is  green  feeding  of  oats, 
Sudangrass  and  corn.  Last  year,  the  Pond  Acre 
Guernseys  averaged  5,340  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trates  per  cow;  almost  half  the  nutrients  were 
in  the  grain.  Miss  Hyland  doesn’t  like  molasses 
—  “60  per  cent  water”  —  and  she  did  not  have 
good  success  with  potato  pulp.  She  soaks  the 
citrus  and  beet  pulps  before  their  feeding. 

Growing  heifers  receive  oats  and  corn  grist, 
plus  bran,  citrus  pulp  and  oil  meal  along  with 
hay  and  silage.  The  calves  are  kept  on  dams  for 
a  “couple  of  days”;  then  they  go  on  whole  milk 
out  of  pails  for  a  month.  Then  comes  a  wet  calf 
starter  and  the  14-per-cent  fitting  ration  “as 
soon  as  possible.”  Miss  Hyland  herself  does  all 
the  feeding.  While  she  is  pleased  with  her 
present  employees  —  one  has  been  with  her 
for  25  years  —  she  observes  “it  is  hard  to  get 
men  really  interested  in  cows.”  Feeding  is 
done  before  milking. 

Management  and  Milk  Methods 

The  good  Guernseys  are  very  deeply  bedded, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  their  stalls.  Milk¬ 
ing  is  done  by  machine  —  “heifers  milk  out 
very  well”  —  but  there  is  also  hand  stripping. 
The  herd  is  “not  particularly  troubled  with 
mastitis”;  an  antibiotic  takes  care  of  any  flare- 
ups.  The  box-stall  floors  are  covered  with  sand, 
an  idea  Miss  Hyland  brought  up  from  Long 
Island’s  Caumsett  Farm.  The  milk  goes  into 
an  ice-bank  bulk  tank;  “we  like  it  very  much.” 
She  would  not  go  completely  automatic  in  her 
milking,  however.  “We  would  not  want  to  go 
to  pipeline  milking,”  she  says;  it  would  do  away 
with  the  hand  stripping  she  much  believes  in. 

How  can  one  account  for  such  milk  produc¬ 
tion  success  on  a  farm  run  down  and  nearly 
out  only  a  decade  ago?  Is  it  manure  plus  rock 
phosphate?  Is  it  the  trefoil,  the  alfalfa,  the 
oats?  Is  it  the  breeding  of  the  cows?  Or  is  it 
the  lady  behind  Pond  Acre  Guernseys?  Miss 
Hyland  thinks  it  is  a  “combination  of  feeds”, 
environment  —  “the  way  they’re  handled, 
bedded,  milked”  —  and  continuous  in-line  feed- 

( Continued  on  Page  5 ) 


The  farm  buildings  at  Pond  Acre  Farm,  Craryville,  N,  Y.,  are  practical  and  productive. 
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This  15-7nillion-gaUon  farm  pond  in  Pennsylvania  is  used  to  irrigate  the  orchard. 


To  save  the  crops - and  improve  them^— 

for  only  $175  per  acre  per  year^  ifs 

Irrigation  for  the  Orchard 

By  F.  W.  PEIKERT 


CH  year  more  tree  fruit  is  being 
irrigated  in  the  Northeast,  and 
reports  of  results  are  good. 
Some  advantages  are :  ( 1 ) 

higher  yields  in  seasons  of  low 
rainfall  and  when  there  are 
prolonged  droughts;  (2)  possi¬ 
bly  larger  fruit  and  sometimes  better  finish  on 
the  fruit,  thereby  placing  a  large  portion  of 
the  crop  at  the  very  top  in  grade;  ( 3 )  in 
drought  years,  irrigated  trees  may  have  better 
growth  of  wood  for  the  next  year’s  crop;  (4) 
it  is  possible  to  establish  and  maintain  sod 
under  trees  through  irrigation:  enough  mois¬ 
ture  can  be  supplied  for  both  the  trees  and 
the  sod. 

Orchard  irrigation  in  the  Northeast  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  quick  coupling  portable  pipe 
and  sprinklers.  Sprinklers  are  either  the  small 
kind  distributing  water  ^beneath  the  trees  or 
the  large  gun-type  kind  discharging  above 
the  trees. 

Requirements  for  Successful  Irrigation 

Initial  cost  of  equipment  and  then  annual 
costs  of  operation  depend  on  distance  to  water, 
orchard  elevation  in  relation  to  water,  shape 
of  fields,  labor  for  moving  pipe,  efficiency  of 
the  system  and  the  number  of  irrigations  per 
season.  No  single  cost  figure  can  be  quoted. 
But  under  reasonably  favorable  conditions  the 
first  cost  of  irrigation  equipment  including 
pipe,  sprinklers,  and  the  pumping  plant  ranges 
from  $100  to  over  $200  per  acre.  This  range 
does  not  include  the  costs  of  developing  a 
source  of  water  in  a  pond  or  well.  Annual  costs 
—  depreciation,  repairs,  labor  and  power  — 
range  from  $25  to  $35  an  acre  and  upward. 

If  one  decides  to  irrigate,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  he  ( 1 )  have  an  adequate  water 
supply,  ( 2 )  obtain  a  well  designed  system  to 
fit  his  conditions  and  (3)  know  when  to  irri¬ 
gate. 

Possible  sources  of  water  are  streams,  lakes, 
farm  ponds  and  wells.  When  irrigating  from  a 
stream  or  a  well  one  needs  a  flow  of  about  11 
gallons  per  minute  for  each  acre  of  orchard 


Tfiis  typical  system  ivhere  a  lateral  takes  off  from 
the  main  utilizes  undertree  sprinklers. 
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to  be  irrigated.  This  will  allow  application  of 
about  three  inches  of  water  in  a  two-week 
period  on  a  daytime  work  schedule.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  store  water  for  the  entire  season 
in  a  runoff  pond,  then  an  orchardist  should 
figure  on  a  storage  capacity  of  at  least  one  acre- 
foot  of  water  for  every  acre  to  be  irrigated. 

The  amount  of  water  that  one  should  apply 
and  its  rate  of  application  are  important  con¬ 
siderations,  and  they  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
soil.  Information  for  one’s  particular  soil  is 
available  in  irrigation  guides  developed  in 
nearly  every  State. 

To  irrigate  successfully  requires  a  system 
that  is  properly  designed,  and  such  design  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  dealer  making  the 
sale.  It  is  most  important  to  select  a  reliable 
dealer  who  has  full  irrigation  knowledge.  But 
the  farmer  should  also  know  the  requirements 
of  a  system  and  something  about  how  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  are  related.  By  understanding 
principles,  a  farmer  can  work  closely  with  the 
dealer  in  assuring  a  satisfactory  installation. 

The  actual  irrigation  system  consists  of 
sprinklers,  one  or  more  lateral  pipe  lines,  a 
main  supply  line,  a  pump  and  a  power  unit. 
The  requirements  for  each  are  determined  in 
the  order  named;  the  type,  size,  and  number 
of  sprinklers  must  be  known  before  selecting 
a  pump  for  the  power  unit. 

Undertree  sprinklers  are  spaced  closely  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  distribute  water  beneath  the 
trees  without  wetting  much  foliage.  Due  to 
their  wide  range  of  application  rates,  they  are 
adaptable  to  most  any  condition  of  soil  and 
topography.  Undertree  sprinklers  operate  at 
10  to  40  pounds  pressure. 

The  large  gun-type  sprinklers  are  mounted 
above  the  trees;  each  setting  of  a  sprinkler 
covers  a  rather  large  area.  Fewer  moves  of 
the  pipes  and  sprinklers  are  required,  with  a 
possible  saving  in  labor.  But  they  must  oper¬ 
ate  at  pressures  of  80  to  over  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Due  to  their  rather  high  discharge 
rates  they  should  be  considered  only  for  open 
soils  which  can  absorb  water  at  a  high  pre¬ 
cipitation  rate. 

Pipe  for  the  Water  Flo\v 

On  smaller  systems,  one  lateral  line  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient.  The  lateral  consists  of  tubing 
joined  together  with  special  couplings.  It  is 
actually  customary  now  to  identify  the  system 
with  the  trade  name  of  the  coupling;  there  are 
many  good  makes  on  the  market. 

The  proper  size  of  pipe  depends  on  how 
much  water  must  go  through  the  line  and  also 
on  pipe  friction.  Pressure  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  line  should  not  differ  more  than  20  per 
cent;  if  they  do,  sprinkler  discharge  along  the 
line  will  not  be  uniform  enough. 

The  main  line  is  frequently  made  up  of  the 
same  type  equipment  as  is  used  for  laterals.  The 
required  size  is  determined  by  checking  fric¬ 


tion  tables  after  knowing  the  flow  of  water 
to  be  carried. 

Portable  pipe  is  now  available  in  diameter 
sizes  from  two  to  10  inches.  There  is  a  trend 
towards  30-foot  lengths  of  tubing  or,  in  some 
cases,  even  40-foot  lengths  rather  than  the  20- 
foot  sections  that  w'ere  earlier  standard.  Longer 
lengths  reduce  the  number  of  couplings  re¬ 
quired,  thereby  lowering  the  cost. 

The  bases  for  selection  of  a  pump  are  gallons 
to  be  delivered  per  minute  and  the  total  pump¬ 
ing  head,  the  sum  of  pressure  required  at  the 
end  sprinkler,  total  friction,  and  difference  in 
elevation  of  water  and  orchard,  all  expressed 
in  the  same  units,  usually  feet  of  head.  When 
it  has  been  determined,  for  example,  that  a 
pump  must  supply  450  gallons  per  minute  from 
the  stream  against  a  total  pumping  head  of 
240  feet,  the  information  is  sufficient  to  make 
proper  pump  selection.  The  designer  can  go 
to  a  pump  manufacturer’s  performance  curves 
furnished  on  each  type  of  pump  to  select  one 
that  will  meet  these  requirements.  Each  pump 
is  designed  for  a  certain  range  of  operating 
conditions. 

Gasoline  engines,  diesel  engines  and  electric 
motors  are  all  used  for  power;  each  has  its 
place.  In  many  instances,  of  course,  the  power 
unit  is  integrated  with  the  pump.  Then  the 
selection  of  the  proper  pump  automatically  in¬ 
cludes  the  power.  Gasoline  engines  are  most 
common  in  the  Northeast,  especially  for  small 
systems.  Many  of  these  are  portable. 

A  diesel  engine  can  usually  be  operated  at 
a  lower  cost,  but  it  is  considerably  higher  in 
first  cost.  It  will  prove  more  economical  than 
a  gasoline  engine  when  a  large  unit  is  required 
to  operate  many  hours  per  year. 

A  limitation  to  electric  motors  is  the  source 
of  water  often  being  a  great  distance  from 
existing  power  lines.  Considerable  added  cost 
may  be  involved  in  getting  electricity  to  the 
pump.  Where  power  is  available,  however,  the 
electric  motor  has  definite  advantages  for  irri¬ 
gation.  Its  convenience,  long  life,  and  low 
maintenance  are  important. 

Know  When  to  Irrigate 

Final  success  with  irrigation  equipment 
comes  only  from  its  proper  use.  This  means 
irrigating  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  amount. 
Guesswork  is  no  longer  necessary;  we  have 
equipment  which  gives  accurate  indication  of 
the  soil  moisture  available  for  plant  growth. 

One  means  of  determining  when  to  irrigate 
is  a  plaster  of  Paris  electrical  resistance  method. 
It  quickly  measures  moisture  available  to  the 
plant.  The  two  principal  parts  of  the  equipment 
are  porous  moisture-absorbent  blocks  buried  in 
the  soil  and  a  moisture  meter.  The  blocks  are 
made  of  plaster  of  Paris;  inside  of  each  are 
two  electrodes  attached  to  electrical  wires. 
These  are  buried  in  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  the 
principal  feeder  roots,  with  the  ends  of  the 
wires  above  the  ground.  Soil  moisture,  which 
is  related  to  electrical  resistance,  is  read  di¬ 
rectly  by  a  meter. 

Sprinkler  irrigation  is  being  used  success¬ 
fully  on  all  types  of  fruit  grown  on  many  differ¬ 
ent  soils  and  topography.  Although  we  do  not 
have  much  experimental  evidence  on  the  re¬ 
sults  that  can  be  expected  over  a  period  of 
years,  growers  who  have  used  irrigation  have 
been  satisfied.  The  first  essential  is  adequate 
water.  To  get  the  most  from  irrigation  there¬ 
after,  one  should  follow  good  farming  practices, 
start  irrigating  on  time,  and  apply  the  required 
amount  of  water. 


With  a  moisture  meter,  it  is  no  longer  at  all  diffi' 
cult  to  determine  lohen  to  turn  the  water  on. 
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BusbUog 

heovy  duty  —  oil  purpose 

ROTARY  CUTTER 


.  Cuts  Stalks' 

7.  Mows  Pastures* 

3.  Clears  land  • 

PUSH  HOG  puts  extra  dollars  m 
j/our  pocket  It  cuts,  cleans  and 
mulches  in  one  operation'  Saves 
j/ou  time  and  labor  ‘ 

»  Free  •  Swinging  Blades ! 

•  Fnclosed  Frame! 

•  Adjustable  Cutting  Height ! 

•  Side  Skids  Prevent  Digging ! 

•  Heavy/  Duty  Bears  * 

No  Slip  Clutches ! 

msBi 


42'  Cut  for  1-row  trac¬ 
tors,  all-purpose  cutting 

—  Pasture  Seeder 
Especially  design¬ 
ed  colters,  boots 
and  pack  wheels 

ICE233EiPull  type;  6’,  6’ 
and  7’  swaths  Also  with  2  inset 
rear  wheels  for  close  trim  Lift 
type,  o’  and  6'  swaths 

“Flying 

Saucer”  Blade- holder;  fast 
hitch,  snapeoupier.  offset  cutting 
^orchard  mulching),  high 
clipping  (.row  crops)  ^C^'Sn 
This  Successful  Faririer  Says 

We  lieriiiod  «'<  acres  Iasi 
summer  with  a  Bush  Hog  We 
have  cliniinatecl  hstterweeds 
with  Bush  Hog  in  two  seasons 
No  repair  costs  >et  ‘ 

t3I^3Sicoioc  Fotdei  On 
Complete  Busb  Hog  Line  WRITE 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Selma,  Ala.  > 


SSEMBLE  THIS  CO 
IN  1  WEEKEND' 

M 


iLow  IN  cosir 

No  architect  or 
carpenter  needed 
tor  durable  Cottages,  Garden 
Houses  or  Cabanas  by  PALISADE. 
Select  from  a  wide  variety  of  mod¬ 
els.  Prefabricated,  pre-drilled  sec¬ 
tions  simply  boll  together.  Only  a 
hammer,  pliers  and  wrench  needed! 

All  hardware  furnished.  Expand 
later  with  standard  sections. 
Available  through  your  local 
garden  merchandising  or  lum¬ 
ber  dealer,  or  write  direct  to 

ARNOLD-DAIN 
CORPORATION 
Box  57,  Mahopac,  New  York 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


GARDEN  FORUM 

BY  8,  L  POLLACK 


8  Ft,  Mower 

All  -  purpose  cut- 
ting  3  overlapping 
blades. 

"  Beij^  Mount  ■ 


Should  DDT  Be  Dated? 

I  spray  my  sweet  corn  with  DDT 
even  oftener  than  the  experiment 
stations  recommend.  But  I  still  have 
worms  and  borers.  Is  a  check-up  in 
order  on  quality  of  DDT?  Perhaps 
the  bags  ought  to  be  dated.  How  can 
we  tell  how  old  it  is?  The  DDT  I  have 
been  buying  certainly  did  not  work 
against  the  borer  last  year.  f.  i.  j. 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  problem  with  the  corn  ear- 
worm  and  borer  was  shared  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  growers  last  year.  Weather 
conditions  in  the  Northeast  made 
control  very  difficult.  Inability  to 
keep  DDT  on  the  plant  and  improper 
timing  are  two  important  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  poor  control.  DDT  itself 
is  a  very  stable  compound  and 
should  not  deteriorate  even  after 
years  of  storage. 

For  effective  control  of  corn  borer, 
use  three  pints  of  a  25  per  cent  DDT 
emulsion  per  100  gallons  of  w’ater. 
Make  three  to  four  applications  at 
five-day  intervals,  starting  when  the 
first  eggs  hatch.  For  corn  earworm, 
use  three  quarts  of  25  per  cent  DDT 
emulsion  plus  six  quarts  mineral  oil 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  Put  two  to 
three  applications  on  at  five-day  inter¬ 
vals  starting  five  days  after  the  silks 
appear. 


most  pronounced  when  the  plants 
suffer  from  lack  of  water.  A  simple 
and  effective  control  is  to  spray  the 
tomato  fruits  with  a  solution  of  one 
and  one-half  ounces  of  calcium  ni¬ 
trate  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Two  or 
three  of  these  sprays  should  clear  up 
the  condition.  If  you  keep  the  soil  pH 
between  6.2  and  6.8  you  will  never 
have  this  trouble. 


It's  the  Squash  Vine  Barer 

Last  year,  just  about  all  my  squash 
vines  died.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vine 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  holes 
seemed  to  have  been  drilled  by  a 
worm.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  them 
this  year?  j,  j. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

An  insect  called  the  squash  vine 
borer  caused  the  damage  to  your 
plants.  You  should  spray  with  a  so¬ 
lution  made  from  three  tablespoons 
of  50  per  cent  wettable  methoxychlor 
powder  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Make 
two  to  three  applications  at  seven- 
day  intervals.  Start  spraying  just  as 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  vine. 


Acid-Laving  Vegetables? 

Which  vegetables  like  sour  ground 
besides  squash,  potatoes  and  straw¬ 
berries?  H.  A. 

No  vegetables  need  sour  ground, 
but  some  will  tolerate  moi-e  acidity 
than  others.  Endive,  rhubarb,  sweet 
potato  and  watermelon  will  tolerate 
a  soil  pH  as  low  as  5.0. 


Barers  in  Patataes 

Last  year  we  had  a  wonderful  piece 
of  potatoes  until  about  two-thirds 
grown.  Then  they  turned  yellow.  I 
sprayed  them,  but  that  did  not  help. 
Examining  the  plants  I  found  up  to 
seven  borers  in  one  stalk.  I  know 
about  corn  borers  and  can  spray  all 
right  for  them.  But  how  about  these 
borers  in  potatoes  that  seem  to  enter 
the  stem  so  close  to  the  ground? 

Connecticut  w.  j.  e. 

Potato  stalk  borers  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  dusting  the  plants  lightly 
with  a  five  per  cent  DDT  at  10-  to 
14-day  intervals.  Start  dusting  when 
the  plants  are  eight  to  12  inches 
high. 


Paid 


PpiiDfr  June  I) 


Broccc-li.  Brussel  Sprouts... 

Sn/txt  Potato  . 

CATALOG  ON 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL.  NEW  iEBSEV  Location:  BARNSBORO 
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REQUEST 

High  Sail  pH:  Na  Blassam- 
end  Rot 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  black  rot 
on  the  bottom  of  my  tomatoes?  I 
have  staked  them  and  mulched  them 
-they  do  not  touch  the  ground — but 
every  3^ear  they  get  the  rot. 

Long  Island  f.  m. 

Your  tomatoes  suffer  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  called  blossom-end  rot.  It  is 
due  to  a  calcium  deficiency  and  is 


Fungicide  Pratects  Cukes 
fram  Scab 

Our  cucumbers  always  seem  to  get 
rot.  We  have  had  a  great  loss  over 
the  years.  Is  there  a  spray?  w.  l. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  cucumbers  are  being  attacked 
by  a  fungus  disease  called  scab.  A 
good  control  measure  is  to  spray  the 
plants  with  a  solution  made  from  one 
and  one-half  tablespoons  of  captan 
in  one  gallon  of  water.  Spray  at  two- 
week  intervals  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son. 


Here’s  a  June  Treat  1 


r 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

ALLGOLD.  VELVET  RED,  NANCY  HALL  and 
BUNCH  PORTORICOS:  200.  $2.00:  500,  $3.00;  1000, 
J5,0C.  Prepaid.  Prcmpt  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

J  D.  DELLINGER.  BOX  07,  GLEASON.  TENS. 


EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 
Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 

elhckingers’  nursery,  sagamore,  PENNA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  roeks. 
Got  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Wild  strawberries!  No  one  has 
moi'e  wealth  than  one  finding  this 
red  treasure  in  old  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures. 

In  the  corner  of  a  meadow,  I  kneel 
in  thin  June  grass  to  find  the  tiny, 
clustered  berries,  juicily  ripe  on 
dainty  stems.  I  set  my  enameled  dish 
on  the  ground — a  tin  pail  might  hurt 
their  flavor — and  use  both  hands  to 
part  the  grass  and  pluck  the  berries. 

The  day  is  sunny  and  warm.  I  wel¬ 
come  a  place  to  sit  on  the  cool 
ground,  relaxing  while  leisurely 
reaching  here  and  there  to  take  these 
new  red  gems. 

A  meadow  lark  soars;  a  red-winged 
blackbird  warns  of  encroachment  on 
his  property.  A  chipmunk  plays  hide 
and  seek,  disappearing  behind  a 
stone  then  peering  out  again. 

With  berries  in  this  small  patch 
soon  picked,  yielding  to  the  lui’e  of 
remembered  beds  not  far  away  I  cross 
a  stone  wall  to  walk  along  the  old 
road  in  search  of  them.  By  a  small 
brook  I  can  pick  a  leaf  of  wild 
peppermint. 

On  a  bank  beside  the  road  I  dis¬ 
cover  a  red-dotted  carpet  where  I 
kneel  to  find  dark,  sweet  berries  in 
such  tumbling  abundance  that  I  must 
move  carefully  to  avoid  their  crush¬ 
ing.  Some  are  behind  the  leaves; 
others  thrust  up  to  searching  fingers. 
With  the  thrill  that  any  lover  of  berry 
picking  knows,  I  fill  my  dish  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Now,  hearing  a  roll  of 


thunder,  I  glance  up  at  clouds 
blacking  the  sky. 

Hastily  returning,  I  think  of  all  those 
unpicked  berries  to  go  to  waste. 
But,  no.  The  birds  and  chipmunks 
will  enjoy  them,  even  if  the  rain 
does  make  them  soft.  That  lover 
of  berries,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
will  discover  some.  Robins  and  cat¬ 
birds  will  account  for  more.  Ants 
and  slugs  will  have  their  share  of 
berries,  too.  Heavy  drops  of  rain  pelt 
down  as  I  reach  my  door. 

Now  I  pay  for  my  treasure;  tiny 
hull  and  stem  are  removed  from 
each  little  berry.  The  aroma  of 
crushed  wild  strawberries  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  holds  me  to  my  task. 
Before  me  I  see  a  delight  to  the 
soul,  a  theme  for  the  poet,  a  treat  to 
the  plate:  the  light  and  love  of  June, 
wild  strawberry  shortcake! 

Hilda  W.  Robinson 
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Corrine  and  Kevin  are  well  supported 
hy  125-year-old  water-logged  syca¬ 
more  and  elm  beams. 

Timbers  Still  Sound  After 
125  Years  Under  Wofer 

High  water  in  the  Connoirtoirau- 
ley  Creek  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y.,  recently  uncovered  the 
foundation  of  an  old  mill  on  the 
farm  of  Leon  Hintz  in  Ashford  Hol¬ 
low;  the  timbers  had  been  about 
four  feet  down.  Planking  was  peg¬ 
ged  into  the  pieces  with  wooden 
pins.  They  rested  on  foot-square,  16- 
foot  sleepers  hewn  on  two  sides. 
The  timbers  themselves  were  about 
50  feet  long,  hand-hewn  15  inches 
square.  All  of  the  wood  is  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  state  of  preservation. 

From  local  records  and  town  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  believed  that  these  pieces 
of  timber  are  125  to  130  years  old. 
They  are  sycamore  and  American 
elm.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  such  fine 
preservation  of  wood  by  water? 
Fungi  do  need  air  to  operate — they 
didn’t  have  it,  but  the  native  charac¬ 
ter  of  that  wood  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  its  durability,  too. 

C.  H.  Ploger 


Down 


Wilson  Watchman 

Drop-In  refrigeration  unit  guards  your 
milk  quality  night  and  day,  even  if 
electricity  fails!  And  he  works  for 
pennies  per  milking. 

The  Watchman  is  a  standard  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  all  Wilson  Bulk 
Coolers.  Anyone  can  "drop  in"  a  re¬ 
placement  Watchman  unit,  on  emer¬ 
gency  stand-by  at  your  Wilson  dealer’s. 
Meanwhile,  you  have  a  lasting  reserve 
of  Glacier  Cold  . .  .  for  days! 

New  5-surface  cooling  surrounds 
milk  with  a  chilling  spray.  More  cool¬ 
ing  surface  —  by  far!  Yet  never  freezes 
milk. 

Magic  Mist  keeps  stainless  surface 
gleaming  clean,  prevents  dried-on  milk- 
stone,  makes  washing  easy. 

M^DIMENS/ON  /  Design 

Look  in  the  easy-reach  Wilson 

Beneath  its  striking  beauty 
—  is  quality!  Why  lug  cans.^  Ask 
your  dealer  where  you  can  see  the  won¬ 
derful  WILSON  .  .  .  simplest  cooler  to 
clean  and  service  ever  built. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  shadow  of  a  veto  was  cast  by 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  even 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  started  final  consideration  of 
its  sb-called  omnibus  farm  bill. 

At  another  of  his  press  conferences 
the  Secretary  said  that  the  Public 
Law’  480  pi'ogram  of  trading  U.S.  farm 
surpluses  for  foreign  currencies  is 
breaking  down  for  lack  of  money.  He 
put  the  blame  squarely  on  the  House 
Agi'iculture  Committee  and  said  that, 
unless  there  is  quick  action  on  the 
program,  our  surpluses  will  pile 


To  Be  Continued 

We’ve  washed  him  and  scrubbed  him 
and  thoroughly  tubbed  him. 

It  seems  for  the  twentieth  time! 
And  now  our  young  scamp  in  his 
venturesome  way, 

Returns  to  the  scene  of  the  grime. 

S.  SCHLITZER 


higher  and  farmers  will  have  to  take 
greater  cuts  in  their  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  next  year.  The  press  confer¬ 
ence  was  called  in  time  to  precede 
final  action  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  omnibus  bill  that  would  per¬ 
mit  farmers  to  choose  their  own  price 
support  programs  by  means  of  voting, 
with  respect  to  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton  and  dairy  products. 

The  vote  on  dairy  products  would 
permit  dairy  farmers  to  express  them¬ 
selves  as  to  whether  they  favor  the 
program  under  which  they  would  put 


up  the  money  for  financing  of  their 
own  price  support  program,  and  un¬ 
der  which  representatives  of  dairy 
farmers  would  actually  conduct  the 
necessary  buying  and  selling.  Benson 
took  the  position  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference  that  farm  programs  are  paid 
for  by  all  taxpayers  and  that  their 
effects  are  felt  by  all  taxpayers. 
Therefore,  he  concluded,  farmers 
should  not  be  able  to  decide  by  them¬ 
selves  what  their  programs  should  be. 
He  said  he  would  welcome  the  advice 
of  farmers  and  that  to  some  extent 
the  referendum  method  is  valuable, 
but  that  it  should  not  go  all  the  way. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
Benson  told  reporters,  has  taken  the 
route  of  the  omnibus  bill,  with  all 
proposals  lumped  together  into  one 
measure,  in  order  to  couple  the  things 
the  administration  wants  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  the  administration  does 
not  want. 

The  Public  Law  480  program  and 
the  school  milk  program  were  cited 
as  examples  of  how  administration- 
backed  ideas  are  being  held  up  by  the 
omnibus  bill  approach.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  this  was  apparently  a  move 
to  get  the  programs  not  wanted  by 
the  administration  signed  into  law  by 
the  President,  Benson  gave  strong 
hints  that  the  President  would  never¬ 
theless  veto  the  big  package  if  Con¬ 
gress  persists  in  passing  it,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  this  would  also  mean  a 
veto  of  the  parts  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  asked  Congress  to  pass. 


More  farm  observer  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Russia,  and  this 
time  on  a  big  scale.  Six  teams  of 
Russian  experts  will  come  to  the 
United  States  and  six  teams  of  U.S. 
experts  will  travel  to  Russia.  Each 
team  on  both  sides  will  have  its  own 
specific  field  of  study.  In  addition, 
three  teams  of  Americans  will  go  to 
Russia  in  1959,  while  three  teams  of 


Russians  come  here. 

In  an  entirely  different  sort  of  pro¬ 
gram,  one  delegation  of  six  Finnish 
farm  officials  is  right  now  in  the 
middle  of  a  two-month  study  of  U.S. 
farming. 

The  Finns  will  visit  many  U.S  land- 
grant  colleges,  will  be  in  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
July  14-18,  and  will  wind  up  their 
U.S.  stay  in  New  York  City  July  24-29. 
The  Finns  will  live  on  U.S.  farms  for 
a  few  days  during  their  tour. 

Harry  Lando 


The  claims  of  12  Northern  New 
York  beekeepers,  totalling  over 
$100,000,  against  the  State  of  New 
York,  are  being  heard  before  the 
State  Court  of  Claims  in  Syracuse 
this  month.  The  claims  are  based  on 
the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  bees, 
due,  it  is  charged,  to  the  State’s 
spraying  state-owned  areas  with  a  six 
per  cent  DDT  solution  in  oil. 


Lady  Likes  Guernseys 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
ing.  The  latter  “is  one  of  the  answers 
to  our  success.”  Perhaps  careful  ac¬ 
counting  contributes  to  her  success. 
Priscilla  Schauble,  a  city  girl-chemist 
gone  cow-tester,  has  joined  the  Pond 
Acre  enterprise,  with  responsibility 
for  keeping  track  of  records  and 
carrying  out  the  test-cow  feeding  pro¬ 
grams.  Two-year-olds  who  do  not 
make  at  least  9,000  pounds  of  milk 
are  marketed  to  the  butcher  or  sold 
as  grades. 

With  annual  butterfat  records  now 
consistently  above  600  pounds.  Pond 
Acre  Farm  is  showing  just  how  good 
a  Guernsey  herd  can  be.  Of  the  $996 
average  return  for  milk  from  each 
cow  per  year,  $604  has  been  income 
above  the  cost  of  feed!  Helen  Hyland 
indeed  likes  Guernsey  dairy  cattle. 
Her  Guernseys  surely  like  her.  b. 


The  mangers  at  Pond  Acre  Farm  in  Craryville,  N.  Y.,  are  partitioned  ojf 
so  that  the  Guernsey  cows  have  practically  free-choice  feeding  all  the  time. 
Silage,  hay,  pulp  or  grain  —  it  is  entirely  up  to  them. 
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Wilton  RofrlgoKilion,  In«.,  Dopt.HNY,  Smyrna,  Doloworo 
GenUomont  A»  no  obligation  to  mo,  ruth  information 

□  tifetima  *tainlass  and  easy-eloaning  white  phsticizad  DuPont  Oulu* 

Q  All-stoiniess 

(state  size) . . . ....(100  to  700  flaUofisJ 

□  My  milk  plont  i$  going  bulk  □  Can  coolart  □  Form-tiio  froozert 


Farm  Size 
Freezers 
20-90  Cu.  Ft. 
Uprights 


Con-Type 
Milk  Coolers 
4-12  Can 
Capacity 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC 


Address  . . . . 

Also  print  In  margin  names  and  addresses  of  your  favorite  dealer  aa4 
milk  plant  manager. 


Smyrna,  Delaware 
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MARK  SURECLOR 


SURECLOR  adds  a  small  amount  of  chlorine 
to  the  water  you  use,  to  kill  germs  which 
cause  disease.  Makes  water  from  any  well, 
pond,  lake  or  stream  SAFE  to  drink!  Used 
with  Sureclear  Crystals,  it  stops  red  stains, 
lime  scale  and  corrosion.  Easy  to  install.  Uses 
household  bleach.  Requires  no  expensive 
service. Treats  up  to  75,000  gallons  a  day. 

•  «••••••••••,  ft*****^ 


WATER 

KIT 


Tells  how  to  assure  youf  home,  farm,  Of  • 
business  an  adequate,  SAFE  water  supply.,  • 
Contains  informative  charts  and  diagrams.  « 
Sent  FREE.  No  obligation.  Write  today.  * 


:  CLAYTON  MARK  &  COMPANY  I 

•  Evanston*  * 

•  llUnois  • 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

BIRDS 


heat, 

cold, 

and 


condensation  problems 


with  the  weatherproof  roof 
of  8'  X  8'  Hemoisote  "Shingles" 

'Weatherproof  Homasote  Boards  insulate 
many  times  better  than  other  roofing 
materials  —  and  stop  condensation  problems 
tiefore  they  start.  In  construction  costs,  the 
Hagerman  "88”  method  saves  you  $3  to  $4  per 
square.  Where  annual  mean  temperatures 
Jail  below  40‘'F,  this  design  easily  adapts  to 
a  "double”  roof.  Use  coupon  for  full  data. 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Depf,  F.7 

Trenfon  3,  New  Jersey 
Send  me  □  Free  tegerman  “88”  Data 


□  Free  Pbuttry  House  Folder 
□  Homasote  Handbooh  (72  pp).  I  enclose  10c 

SMame 

(iddress . . . . 

City. . . . . . Zone. . .  .State . 

(N  CANADA;  TOROrjTO,  O'lT.-P.O.  Box  35,  Sfc.  K 
MONTREAL,  f'.G, — F.O.  Bex  20.  Stoficn  N 


KGDACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mtn  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CFO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard* 
)ng  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  aulckly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
S33  W.  80th  8t.,  N.  Y,.  1,  N.  Y, 


Concord  Grape  Industry  in  the 
American  Free  Enterprise  System 

First-Prize  Welch  Essay 


By  Virginia  L.  Macdonald 


Americans  have  more  material 
comfort  than  any  past  civilization  has 
had,  or  any  contemporary  nation  can 
boast  of.  The  cars,  washing  machines, 
refrigerators  full  of  food,  and  furni¬ 
ture  are  not  possessions  of  the 
wealthier  Americans  alone.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  factory  workers,  teachers, 
and  professional  men,  to  the  people 
in  the  street.  These  necessities  and 
luxuries  are  provided  by  the  people 
and  corporations  that  have  a  part  in 
the  American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  a  class  dealing  with  American 
economy,  a  teacher  said,  “Free  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  system  by  which  individ¬ 
uals  may  use  their  own  imagination, 
originality,  and  ability  to  produce 
articles  other  people  will  buy.” 

This,  then,  is  the  formula  that 
makes  free  enterprise  a  practical 
undertaking  —  imagination  plus 
originality  plus  ability,  combined 
with  a  market  and  a  supply  of  raw 
material.  This  equation  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  people  who  built  our 
economy,  and  expresses,  too,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  America’s  grape  in¬ 
dustry. 

When  Leif  Erickson  made  his  fa¬ 
mous  voyage  to  the  Western  conti¬ 
nent  he  found  Indians  eating  the 
wild  grapes  that  abounded  in  the 
forest.  They  enjoyed  them,  just  as  we 
enjoy  the  grapes  we  buy  at  roadside 
stands  today.  Yet  the  grapes  could  be 
had  only  in  season,  and  the  quality 
was  sometimes  very  poor. 

This  is  the  raw  material.  When  the 
white  men  came  to  this  continent 
they  realized  that  the  wild  Concords 
could  be  made  better  through  culti- 
v^ation  and  care.  They  took  the  grape 
seedlings  from  the  woods,  planted 
them,  then  grew  and  cared  for  the 
vines  just  as  their  European  ances¬ 
tors  cared  for  the  vineyards  centuries 
ago.  The  reward  for  their  work  is 
the  dark,  sweet  table  grape  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  our  country  today. 

Already  the  vine-growers  used  im¬ 
agination  in  visualizing  grapes  close 
at  hand  in  their  fields;  they  used 
ability  in  getting  the  grapes  to  grow 
there.  These  pioneers  were  well  on 
their  way  to  using  the  grape  as  a  part 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  There 
was  still  the  third  part  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  be  realized:  originality. 

A  Minnesota  farmer  sprayed  the 
tops  of  evergreens  silver  and  sold 
them  as  miniature  Christmas  trees; 
any  florist  in  New  York  City  can  sell 
dirt  and  make  money  doing  it;  the 


Du  Pont  companies  add  to  their  pro¬ 
ducts  through  inventive  use  of  raw 
material.  In  keeping  with  this,  Welch 
found  the  process  which  made  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  into  grape  juice,  then 
used  his  knowledge  to  popularize  the 
product.  Originality  has  made  its  en¬ 
trance;  the  equation  is  complete. 

The  use  of  grapes  in  a  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverage  was  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present-day  industry. 
The  company  that  bears  Welch’s 
name  produces  six  grape  products  in 
addition  to  juice.  These  and  other 
fruit  px’oducts  brought  the  Welch  co¬ 
operative  stockholders  over  $36.5 
million  last  year. 

The  grape  revolution  carried  the 
canning  from  the  kitchen  to  eight 
sanitary  plants  located  in  various 
sections  of  the  United  States.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  Mrs.  America 
to  brighten  her  table  with  juice, 
jelly,  and  preserves  just  by  opening 
a  container. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Concord  grape  in¬ 
dustry;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  story, 
yet. 

The  free  enterprise  system  must 
have  standards  if  it  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Americans  believe  in  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  so  that  prices  are  low¬ 
er;  in  economic  competition;  in  em¬ 
ployment  under  safe  conditions;  in 
a  good  market  for  raw  materials;  and 
in  fair  play.  The  grape  industry,  like 
most  American  businesses,  fulfills 
these  beliefs. 

There  is  the  question,  “What  po¬ 
sition  does  the  grape  industry  hold 
in  the  lives  of  the  people?” 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem,  for  no  equation  can  work  in 
real  life  if  the  human  element  is 
neglected. 

Grapes  are  important  to  many 
people.  They  are  much  more  than  a 
beverage  or  a  jelly.  They  mean  food, 
shelter,  luxui'ies  and  education. 
When  the  trucks  line  on  the  streets, 
loaded  with  the  purple  harvest,  it 
means  money  in  the  bank — a  year 
free  from  worry. 

Unfortunately,  every  year  is  not 
good.  Any  grape  grower  or  worker 
in  a  plant  can  tell  about  a  girl  who 
gave  up  her  college  years  because  of 
black  rot,  or  a  boy  whose  hopes 
were  shattered  as  the  hail  hit  the 
vineyards  the  day  before  the  picking 
was  to  have  started. 

Some  of  the  years  are  tragic,  but 
this  is  true  of  any  worthwhile  under¬ 
taking.  The  rewards  are  many:  se- 


Winners  in  Scholarship  Contest 


Virginia  L.  Macdonald,  pictured 
on  thiS'page,  is  the  winner  of  The 
1958  J.  M.  Kaplan  Scholarship 
Contest  sponsored  jointly  by 
National  Grape  Co-operative  Assn., 
Inc.,  and  The  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company,  Inc.  Virginia,  17  years 
old,  and  a  member  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  1958  at  Senior  High 
School  in  Springdale,  Arkansas, 
will  receive  a  scholarship  award 
of  $200  a  year  for  four  years  to  be 
used  for  tuition  or  other  expenses 
at  a  college  or  technical  school  of 
her  choice. 

Teresa  M.  Cimasi,  a  senior  at 
Brocton,  N.  Y.,  Central  School, 
the  second-place  winner,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  scholarship  award  of  $100. 

Seniors  in  more  than  180  high 
schools  located  in  Concord  grape 
growing  areas  serviced  by  the 
National  Grape  Co-operative 
throughout  the  United  States  were 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  contest. 
In  the  competition,  students  pre¬ 
pared  papers  on  the  subject,  “The 
Concord  Grape  Industry  in  the 


American  Free  Enterprise  Sys¬ 
tem.”  The  topic  for  this  year’s  con¬ 
test  was  chosen  to  assist  students 
in  understanding  how  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  the  United  States 
works  and  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  students  to  delve  deeper 
into  their  studies  of  the  national 
economy. 

Finalists  in  the  contest,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss 
Cimasi,  were:  Shirley  Ann  Ral¬ 
ston,  North  East,  Pa.;  Mary  Rita 
Rohde,  Kennewick,  Wash.;  Mary 
Michel  Cowlbeck,  Mattawan,  Mich.; 
and  Elissa  McAnarney,  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y.  Each  received  a 
scholarship  award  of  $75. 

Judges  for  the  national  compe¬ 
tition  wei'e  Dr.  G.  W.  Hedlund, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University;  William  F.  Berghold, 
editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker; 
and  Fred  E.  Carver,  Horticultural 
Inspector  -  at  -  Large,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Virginia  L.  Macdonald,  essay  con¬ 
test  winner. 


curity  in  the  knowledge  that  a  job  is 
well  done,  the  achievement  of  a  hardy 
vineyard,  the  satisfaction  of  a  bump¬ 
er  crop.  It  is  because  of  these  things, 
and  because  of  the  ever  bettering 
elements  in  food  science  that  it  can 
be  said  that  the  place  of  the  Con- 
coi'd  grape  industry  in  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  not  fixed,  nor  is  it 
small.  It  is  growing  and  developing, 
just  as  the  grape  has  improved  in 
its  years  of  use. 

The  vine  has  for  centuries  been 
the  symbol  of  thrift,  peaceful  pro¬ 
duction,  and  good  husbandry. 
Through  industry  it  is  beginning 
again  to  gain  an  increased  useful¬ 
ness  for  us. 

1958  Canning  Crop 
Acreage 

USDA  estimates  that  the  acreage 
of  processing  vegetables  planted  in 
1958  will  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent, 
as  compared  to  last  year  and  the 
1947-56  average.  The  smaller  acreage 
contracted  is  a  move  on  the  part  of 
processors  to  adjust  the  production 
of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  to 
the  market  needs  and  to  reduce  the 
large  stocks  that  have  accumulated 
in  the  past  two  years. 

The  400,000  acres  of  green  peas 
contracted  this  season  are  17  per  cent 
fewer  than  in  1957,  The  planting  of 
sweet  corn  for  processing,  estimated 
at  400.460  acres,  is  smaller  than  the 
1957  acreage  by  13  per  cent.  Toma¬ 
toes,  the  No.  1  processing  vegetable 
in  terms  of  tonnage  and  value,  are 
being  grown  on  318,150  acres  in  1958, 
as  compared  to  315,000  last  year  and 
the  10-year  average  of  368,000. 

A  reduction  of  only  five  per  cent 
will  be  made  in  green  lima  beans,  of 
which  90,000  acres  are  contracted;  the 
156.360  acres  of  snap  beans  estimated 
for  1958  are  the  same  as  last  year  and 
17  per  cent  more  than  the  1947-56 
average.  1958’s  16,000  acres  of  beets 
is  10  per  cent  off  last  year  while  the 
8,100  acres  of  cabbage  for  kraut  is 
somewhat  more.  A  reduction  of  20 
per  cent  has  been  made  in  the  case 
of  spinach,  and  eight  per  cent  less  in 
cucumbers  for  pickles. 

W.  S.  Stempfle 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . . . . . .  8.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  .  6.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince . 6.C0 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith . 6.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston . 6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 5.75 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  et  al  .  5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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How  to  Begin  with  Bees 


Almost  every  year,  around  this 
time,  if  you  live  in  the  country  you 
hear  word  passed  that  a  swarm  of 
bees  is  iu  Mr.  Jones’  apple  tree  or 
on  the  light  pole  in  front  of  the 
post  office.  Sometimes  a  swarm  will 
land  on  a  traffic  light  or  even  the 
tail  fin  of  a  car.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  goes  into  an  uproar  while 
policemen  scramble  to  find  some¬ 
body  with  nerve  enough  to  hive  the 
bees,  A  beekeeper  is  soon  found,  and 
he  puts  on  quite  a  show.  Generally 
he  gets  a  lot  of  bad  advice,  some  to 
the  effect  that  Grandpa  did  it  differ¬ 
ently  and  in  less  time.  But  his  cour¬ 
age  while  handling  the  millions  of 
hying  thunderbolts  becomes  the  talk 
of  the  towm  for  weeks. 

Many  a  successful  beekeeper  actu¬ 
ally  got  his  start  with  a  runaway 
swarm.  Back  in  1865,  A.  I.  Root  was 
at  work  when  a  swarm  passed  over¬ 
head.  Never  dreaming  that  he  was 
making  a  momentous  decision,  he 
offered  a  fellow  workman  a  dollar 
if  he  would  bring  the  bees  down  and 
hive  them.  To  his  astonishment,  his 
friend  did  just  that,  and  the  act 
started  a  business  that  grew  and 
grew  and  is  still  growing. 

Building  with  Bees 

Beekeeping  is  a  hobby  or  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  be  started  with  noth¬ 
ing  and  built  up  as  far  as  one  wants 
to  build.  Bees  are  not  particular 
about  where  they  are  located  nor 
about  what  they  live  in.  All  they 
ask  is  protection  from  the  weather 
and  a  supply  of  their  natural  food, 
the  sugar-bearing  nectars  of  flowers. 
All  one  needs  is  a  swarm,  a  weather- 
tight  box,  and  flowers  for  the  bees. 

Once  one  makes  this  start,  what 
he  spends  and  what  he  gets  depends 
entirely  upon  the  way  that  he 
handles  the  bees.  A  sw’arm  in  a  box 
is  not  going  to  put  up  much  honey, 
nor  is  a  man  going  to  be  able  to 
manage  the  colony  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  The  only  way  to  get  the 
little  honey  that  the  bees  produce  is 
to  kill  them  off;  and  then  one  will 
be  out  of  the  bee  business  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  he  was  in.  If  a  person  wmnts 
to  get  pleasure  and  profit  out  of  a 
colony  of  bees,  he  needs  equipment 
that  lets  him  keep  tabs  on  them  and 
he  must  give  them  what  they  need 
to  put  up  honey. 

While  it  is  true  that  you  can  get 
into  bees  without  spending  a  thing, 
proper  equipment  if  far  more  profit¬ 
able.  If  a  man  is  handy  wdth  tools, 
he  can  make  the  hive  bodies  and 
frames.  Bees  seem  not  to  care  much 
about  the  size  or  shape  of  their 
home,  so  long  as  it  is  big  enough; 
they  seem  not  to  care  about  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  size  of  hive  parts  is  large¬ 
ly  determined  upon  the  convenience 
of  the  beekeeper  and  what  he  calls 
bee  space.  Roughly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  it  is  the  distance  that  parts 
must  be  kept  from  each  other.  Any¬ 
thing  less  that  that  the  bees  will  fill 
with  propolis.  Propolis  is  the  gum 
that  bees  gather  fi'om  trees  or  shrubs 
and  use  to  fill  cracks  and  open 
spaces  they  cannot  pass  through. 


Anything  larger  than  a  bee  space  is 
likely  to  be  filled  with  comb. 

Manufactured  equipment  is  made 
on  standard  machines  to  standard  di¬ 
mensions.  It  is  generally  sold  in  parts 
that  fit  together  exactly.  While  it 
runs  into  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  set 
up  a  big  establishment,  it  does  not 
cost  a  lot  if  you  are  going  to  run 
only  one  or  two  colonies. 

Better  to  Buy  Good  Hives 

But  suppose  you  cannot  find  a 
wild  swarm?  How  can  you  get  start¬ 
ed?  There  are  people  who  make  a 
business  of  breeding  bees.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  bees,  just  as  there 
are  different  kinds  of  chickens  and 
cattle.  The  most  widely  used  breed 
in  this  country  is  the  Italian,  with 
the  Caucasian  running  second.  Re¬ 
cently,  there  has  been  quite  a  bit 
of  crossbreeding  between  these  two 
races;  the  resulting  hybrid  gener¬ 
ally  has  been  a  better  all-round  bee. 
But  you  cannot  breed  from  these 
controlled  hybrids.  You  will  get  a 
mongrel  that  produces  little  and 
stings  much.  If  you  cannot  find  a 
swarm,  buy  one  from  a  breeder.  Most 
of  the  latter  are  located  in  the  South 
where  they  can  start  to  build  up  in 
late  Winter  in  time  to  ship  to  north¬ 
ern  apiaries  in  Spring.  A  good 
swarm,  say  three  pounds  of  bees  and 
a  good  queen,  should  cost  about  $7.00 
delivered. 

The  Housing  Costs 

A  standard  10-frame  hive  costs 
about  $11.  There  is  a  slight  omission 
in  that  quotation,  however;  if  you 
want  a  good  colony  that  will  build 
up  fast,  live  over  Winter  and  bring 
in  a  good  crop  of  honey  next  year, 
you  will  need  a  second  story.  An¬ 
other  hive  about  five  w^eeks  after 
you  install  the  swarm  will  cost  $3.50 
or  so.  In  addition,  you  need  what  is 
called  comb  foundation,  a  sheet  of 
pure  beeswax  with  the  impression  of 
the  base  of  a  honey  comb  cell  em¬ 
bossed  into  it.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  guide  the  bees  when  they  build 
their  combs  so  that  they  put  them  in 
the  frames  where  you  want  them. 
If  you  do  not  use  it,  the  bees  will 
build  their  combs  every  which  way. 
The  hive  will  be  a  solid  mass  that 
cannot  be  opened  for  examination. 
Comb  foundations  vary  in  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  type;  good  ones  run  about 
25  cents  a  sheet.  For  a  two-story 
colony  with  20  frames,  the  comb 
foundation  will  come  to  about  $5.00, 
Now  you  are  in  business  as  a  bee¬ 
keeper.  What  you  spend  from  here 
on  is  entirely  up  to  you.  Tools  and 
accessories  are  available  to  make 
things  easier.  Some  can  be  impro¬ 
vised  and  some  can  be  made;  all  can 
be  bought.  You  will  probably  want 
gloves  to  protect  your  hands,  a  veil 
to  protect  your  face,  and  a  smoker 
to  quiet  the  bees  when  you  open  the 
hive.  What  might  be  called  necessi¬ 
ties  for  a  beginner  may  come  to  an¬ 
other  $10.  $36.50,  and  you  can  make 
a  good  beginning  with  bees. 

E.  D.  WiRTH 


Hydraulics  Unlimited  Mfg.  Co. 


Putting  a  hoist  on  the  stake-body  farm  truck  results  in  greater  speed  and 
facility  of  operations.  For  silage,  sand  or  sawdust,  iVs  a  great  saver  of  farm 

time  and  farm  labor. 


Potatoes  Do  Not  Sprout 

with 


the  pre-harvest  spray 


Stored  potatoes  untreated.  Treated  before  harvest  with 

MH-30  storage  growth  retardant. 


NO  SHRINKAGE  IN  STORAGE 
DUE  TO  SPROUTING 

MH-30  insures  top  market  price  for  potatoes  e\en  after  many’ 
months  of  storage . . .  harmless,  non-toxic . . .  reports  show  that 
MH-30  does  not  affect  flavor,  color  quality  or  yield. 

Wholesalers  and  chippers  want  potatoes  that  will  not 
lose  value  in  storage.  When  treated  with  MH-30,  potatoes  for  chip¬ 
ping  stay  whiter  and  firmer  longer,  and  lighter  chips  result.  AJ.I 
buyers  can  safely  carry  larger  inventories. 

Retailers  want  potatoes  that  will  keep  their  sales  appeal  and 
\alue  on  the  shelf.  MH-30  is  the  answer. 

Housewives  want  potatoes  that  look  and  taste  fresh-from- 
the-farm.  Potatoes  treated  with  MH-30  u'on’t  sprout  even  when 
stored  at  home  at  high  temperatures. 

Growers  want  a  crop  they  don’t  base  to  rush  to  market  for 
fear  it  will  lose  its  value.  MH-30  pre-harvest  spray  gives  this  profit 
protection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  The  time  to  use  it 
is  one  week  after  blossom  fall.  When  your  crop  is  near  this  stage 
—  get  MH-30!  It  will  produce  a  crop  that  will  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  buyers,  retailers  and  housewives  — and  assure  you  of 
getting  top  market  prices. 

MH-30  is  now  registered  for  the  control  of  sprouting  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  storage.  MH-30,  a  liquid  formulation,  mixes  readily  with! 
water  — is  easily  applied  by  spray  rig  or  aircraft. 


ORDER  MH-30  from  your  local  supplier  Today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Divisioin 

692-B  EJm  Street,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


Best  for  D.  H.  I.  A.  records! 

BIG  NYLON  MARKERS 

Nylon  numerals  (no  paint  to  chip  out)  .  .  .  contrasting  2-Colof* 
Nylon  in  one  solid  piece,  so  numerals  never  chip  or  fade.  Newly 
invented  by  Dana,  these  big  SVa"  high  neck  chain  markers  of  2- 
Color-Nylon  are  the  most  durable,  economical,  easy-fo-read,  labot 
saving  identification  ever  offered,  7  brilliant  color  combination*. 
Write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 


Ct  H*  DcinCI  flic.  Established  1861  Hyde  Park  12,  Vermont 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  livestock  markers 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SIIO?; 


You’ll  save  with  a 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mall  couport  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  > 

Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  I 

I  Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 

9  Name _ 

*  ! 

i  Address _  . 

1  ! 

t  City _ _ I 
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LOOK  CLOSELY  AT  A  PATZ  LINK.  Poy 
particular  attention  to  the  way  it  turns 
the  corners  and  passes  over  the  drive 
sprocket. 

Where  there  is  a  joint  of  the  links  — 
the^e  is  also  a  bearing  of  the  links  — 
on  the  wheel.  The  Patz  Link  is  actually 
"resting,"  at  the  point  of  greatest 
stress!  The  drive  sprocket  actually 
pushes  —  each  link  on  its  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  bending  under  excess  loads,  and 
jamming  or  stretching  of  rivets,  pins, 
or  links. 

Test  the  flexibility  of  the  Potz  Link  under  load  —  as  its 
smooth,  rolling  action  makes  90  degree  right  or  loft 
bond  turns,  45  degree  elevations  —  completely  without 
—  the  sliding,  wearing  action  of  ordinary  barn  cleaner 
chains. 

Each  Patz  Link  weighs  over  2  lbs.,  measures  2X*  x  Z’/z" 
and  is  protected  by  patent  number  2,712,760. 

Get  all  of  the  Patz  Facts  First  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  you 
did  today  ,  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 


The  PATZ 


Co./  Pound/  Wisconsin 


The  Patz  Link  .  .  .  Does  Its 
Heaviest  Work  While  “RESTING.” 


That's  why  the  Patz  Company,  the 
originator  of  the  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner, 
designed  a  special  barn  cleaner  chain 
and  link  years  ago.  Those  original 
barn  cleaner  chains  are  still  cleaning 
barns  today. 


MOST  FARMERS  WITH  ANY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  AT  ALL  WITH  BARN  CLEANERS 
WILL  AGREE  THAT  "THE  STRONGEST" 
BARN  CLEANER  LINK  IS  NOT  AT  All 
NECESSARY-IF,  IT  IS  ENGINEERED 
CORRECTIY! 


District  FRANK  HOLD,  BOB  MERRILL 

Representotives:  Rome,  N.  Y.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


WHY  and  HOW 
You  Can  Earn  More 
with  Insured  Safety 

EACH  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  ACCOUNT 
INSURED  UP  TO  $10,000 

Oppenheimer  &  Co. 

MEMBERS  N.  Y.  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
25  BROAD  ST.,  N.  Y.  4,  N.  Y.  Dl  4-4490 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronichial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mall.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  797-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


_  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 

it  yourself  easily  and  inex- 

-  pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  Denture  Kepair  Kit.”  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  OQ 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee .  ^4.90 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-8 

6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


7  95 

*  " 


DRAINS  cellors,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  Vi 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  eloo!  Use 
Vs  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  ua 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25’  well.  I"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup-  J 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 

or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  I'/s"  inlet;  _ 

I  outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  it  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  pumps.  Bello  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  n.y.  16 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deall”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLOGS. 

- - —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  BLMS- 
AND  6ARA6E$ 

I  Easily  trictid*QiiekOtliirinf 
Shipped  aaywhan  •  Seed  tor  feWtr 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.(_ 
301  2nci  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  mimmJ 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street . . . , 

Post  Office . State 

Your  Name . 

Address  . . 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange 

Presidents  of  New  York’s  top  10  per  cent  FFA  chapters  in  the  1957  ffa 
Crop  Demonstration  Program:  front,  1.  to  r.:  Robert  Scramlin,  Cherry  Valiev 
Kenneth  Devine,  Genoa;  Victor  Tucker,  Candor;  Thomas  Hitchcock  Port 
Byron;  and  Leon  Adams,  Phelps;  rear:  Rand  E.  Caster,  Holland  Patent- 
Waiter  Drum,  Wayland;  Gerald  Adam,  Rushville;  and  Roger  Worden,  Naples 


At  New  York’s 

New  York  State’s  Future  Farmers 
of  America  held  one  of  their  most 
successful  annual  conventions  the 
middle  of  last  month  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  Some  175  chapters  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  1,100  members,  advisers 
and  guests  at  sessions  in  Canton  High 
School. 

Robert  Taylor,  19,  class  of  1957  at 
Cazenovia  Central  School,  was  named 
1958  State  Star  Farmer,  Fmgaged  in 
the  .dairy  business  with  his  father  on 
a  160-acre  Madison  County  farm,  he 
reigns  as  the  Empire  State’s  out¬ 
standing  Future  Farmer  of  the  year. 
Special  award  winners,  all  seniors  in 
their  local  high  schools’  vo-ag  depart¬ 
ments,  were:  Henry  Beneke,  Hills¬ 
dale,  Columbia  Co. — dairy  farming; 
James  Shaw,  Downsville,  Delaware 
Co. — farm  mechanics;  Joseph  Bayko, 
No.  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. — soil  and 
water  management;  Edwin  Hunt, 
Wellsville,  Allegany  Co. — electrifica- 
ion;  and  Leon  Adams,  Phelps,  On¬ 
tario  Co. — farm  safety.  These  young 
men  placed  highly  in  the  final  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  above  classifications: 
Grant  Langdon,  Hillsdale;  Robert 
Scramlin,  Cherry  Valley;  Harvey 
Fletcher,  Afton;  William  Ketchum 
Genoa;  Clifford  Beck,  Elnora;  and 
David  Zaleski,  West  Winfield. 

The  New  York  Ayshire  Clubs’ 
award  went  to  Clair  T,  Thompson  Jr., 
Wayland;  Holstein  awards  were  for 
Henry  Beneke  and  Grant  Langdon, 


N,  Y,  State  Star  Farmer 


For  Robert  Taylor  of  Manlius, 
N.  Y.,  the  State  Star  Farmer 
award  is  a  tribute  to  hard  work 
in  FFA  and  on  the  farm.  At 
Cazenovia  Central  School  he 
showed  academic  excellence  and 
was  president  of  his  class,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  student  council,  4-H 
and  FFA  president  and  star 
sprinter  at  track.  By  graduation, 
he  had  12  head  of  Jerseys  at  the 
home  farm.  He  showed  the  grand 
champion  of  dairy  breeds  at  the 
1955  and  ’56  4-H  roundups  at 
Morrisville;  his  was  the  best 
“farm-bred”  animal  each  year. 
Last  Summer,  Bob  won  a  Jersey 
calf  by  superior  judging  in  the 
Delhi  tour. 

Now  in  full  partnership  on  the 
160-acre  farm  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Taylor,  Bob 
is  still  building.  Last  Fall,  he 
helped  put  up  a  33x60-foot  pole 
barn  for  30  tie  stalls.  We  predict 
success  for  Onondaga  County’s 
1958  N.  Y.  State  Star  Farmer, 
Robert  Taylor.  a.  l. 


FFA  Meeting 

Hillsdale,  and  Lewis  Coulter  and  Carl 
Hulbert  of  Walton. 

The  Greenville  Chapter  won  the 
farm  safety  award;  Dansville  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  Schoharie  third.  Greenville 
also  took  a  community  improvement 
prize,  with  Dansville  again  second  and 
Brookfield  third.  Individual  commu¬ 
nity  improvement  awards  were  made 
to  Thomas  Kiehle  of  Dansville,  David 
Lewis  of  Greenville,  Brent  Rogers  of 
Brookfield,  Henry  Polgreen  of  Scho¬ 
harie  and  Ronald  Bolster  of  Afton. 
The  Bankers  Assn.’s  top  award  of  a 
scholarship  to  Cornell  University 
went  to  Dennis  Hill,  So.  Kortright. 
The  Dansville  Chapter  was  declared 
best  in  a  mail-box  improvement  pro¬ 
gram. 

Empire  Farmers  recommended  for 
the  American  Farmer  degree  to  be 
awarded  at  the  national  FFA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  13-16 
were:  Scott  Acomb,  Dansville;  Calvin 
Collins,  Blossvale;  Lawrence  Cooke, 
Oak  Hill;  Paul  Perl,  Johnsonburg; 
and  Maurice  Schleede,  Lyons.  Law¬ 
rence  Cooke  was  named  as  New  York 
candidate  for  the  regional  Star  Farm¬ 
er  award  to  be  made  at  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

Hamilton  Chapter  won  the  chapter 
contest,  with  Dan.sville  second  and 
Greenville  third.  Stuart  Lamb,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  won  the  FFA  public  speaking 
contest;  Wilbur  Mull,  Albion,  took 
second,  and  Douglas  Blood,  Geneva, 
was  third. 

Officers  elected  by  New  York  State 
Future  Farmers  of  America  for  the 
coming  year  were:  George  Heide- 
mann,  Kendall,  president:  vice-presi¬ 
dents:  Clair  Prutsman,  Delevan-Ma- 
chias — Dist.  1;  Clair  Johnson,  Way- 
land — Dist.  2;  Peter  Signor,  Genoa-— 
Dist.  3;  Herbert  Pritchard,  Westmore¬ 
land — Dist.  4;  Robert  Wicks,  Afton— 
Dist.  5;  Glen  Warner,  Vei’ona,  secy.; 
Richard  Milewski,  So.  Kortright, 
treas.;  Robei’t  Scramlin,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  reporter;  and  John  Bates,  Cobble- 
skill,  sentinel. 

The  1959  convention  will  be  held 
in  Wellsville. 


Finish  these  famous  quotations 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

1.  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in 

spirit” .... 

2.  “Blessed  are  they  that  mourn” 

3.  “Blessed  are  the  meek”.  .  -  • 

4.  “Blessed  are  they  which  do 

hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness”.  .  .  . 

5.  “Blessed  are  the  merciful”.  -  • 

6.  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart” 

7.  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers” 

8.  “Blessed  are  they  which  are 

persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake”.  .  .  . 

9.  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before 

men.  ...” 

10.  “But  seek  ye  first . ” 

(Answers  on  Page  23) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


1.  BADGER  NORTHLAND  S  new 


Round-the  Silo-Feeder  costs  less  than 
a  long  Bunk  Feeder  and  is  especially 
ideal  where  feeding  area  is  limited. 
On  a  16-foot  silo,  it  will  accommodate 
about  40  cattle  at  one  time;  on  a  24- 
foot  silo,  about  60.  The  unit  operates 
with  a  IV2  or  2  horsepower  motor 
driving  a  spur  gear  transmission. 
Used  in  combination  with  a  Badger 
Silo  Unloader,  it  makes  a  real  modern 
trouble-free  mechanical  feeding  sys¬ 
tem.  BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC., 


KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


2.  The  MASSEY  HARRIS  35,  a  new 


self-propelled  combine  of  economi¬ 
cal  lightweight  construction  and 
great  capacity,  is  designed  especially 
for  the  family  size  farm.  Because 
of  its  space-saving  features,  this  new 
combine  is  small  enough  to  be  driven 
from  field  to  field  or  even  from  farm 
to  farm  without  removing  the  table. 
MASSEY  HARRIS-FERGUSON,  LTD., 
TORONTO  3,  CANADA. 


3.  OLIVER’S  new  low-cost  trailer- 


4.  Second,  third  or  even  fourth 
floor  feed  storage  bins  are  a  “breeze” 
to  fill  for  operators  of  DAFFIN 
FEEDMOBILES  equipped  with  the 
new  Pneumatic  Unloader  System. 
Feed,  processed  right  on  the  farm, 
can  now  be  “air-lifted”  through  a 
lightw'eight,  flexible  metal  tube  to 
elevated  storage  bins  or  be  moved 
across  fences  to  large  self-feeders  or 
storage  tanks  with  the  new  acccessory 
equipment.  Operators  who  have  used 
this  new  equipment  report  that  they 
can  “air-lift”  feed  more  than  40  feet 
high  and  then  move  it  horizontally 
to  bins  without  difficultv.  DAFFIN 
MANUFACTURING  CO.“  LANCAS¬ 
TER,  PA. 


for  use  with  tractors,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hale  Fire  Pump  Co. 
Designed  as  a  medium-sized  irriga¬ 
tion  pump  with  a  wide  range  of 
volume  and  pressure,  it  is  compact, 
efficient  and  economical  to  operate. 
This  Model  3  PTF  is  of  particular 
value  to  farmers,  truck  farmers,  and 
orchardmen  because  it  is  easily  port¬ 
able  (mounted  on  wheels),  extremely 
fast  to  put  in  operation  and  utilizes 
the  tractor  pow'er  already  on  the 
farm.  IRRIGATION  DIVISION, 
HALE  FIRE  PUMP  COMPANY, 
CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


type  field  sprayer  is  especially  suited 
to  grain  and  livestock  farms  for 
most  weed  and  insect  control  jobs. 
The  new  model  is  a  three-barrel  unit 
operated  by  a  rotary-type  pump  fit¬ 
ting  on  the  tractor  PTO  shaft.  Stand¬ 
ard  boom  equipment  includes  13- 
nozzle,  20-foot  boom  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  row  crop  down-drops. 
THE  OLIVER  CORP.,  400  W.  MADI¬ 
SON  ST.,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


6.  JEEP  JET,  a  new  self-propelled 
field  sprayer,  has  just  been  announced 
by  Fargo.  Jeep  Jet  can  be  used  for 
weed  spraying,  insect  spraying,  and 
for  the  application  of  liquid  fertilizer. 
Standard  equipment  includes  a  150- 
gallon  tank,  30-ft.  booms,  nozzles, 
valves  and  a  Hypro  %-inch  pump. 
FARGO  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
FARGO,  NO.  DAKOTA. 


MYERS  MIGHTY-MITE  KIT— 6  GPM  Du-All 
Pump,  30-300  pounds  pressure.  Complete 
with  all -brass  nozzle  head,  a  pressure 
gauge,  pressure  regulating  relief  valve  and 
mounting  bracket. 


MYERS  GUN  KIT— Includes  Du-All  6  GPM 
pump,  pressure  gauge,  relief  valve  and 
mounting  bracket  plus  Myers  high  pressure 
gun  and  25'  discharge  hose. 


Easy  to  mount  on  any  tractor,  the  Mighty- 
Mite  provides  effective  spray  cover  over 
a  52'  swath.  Eliminates  handling  a  clumsy 
boom  yet  delivers  all  the  benefits  of  boom 
spraying. 


In  coops,  barns  and  other  buildings,  the 
Du-All  and  gun  come  in  handy  for  con-^ 
trolling  flies  and  other  pests. 


Keeps  livestock  free  of  profit-robbing  para¬ 
sites,  The  Do-All  delivers  the  pressure  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  pesticide  penetration. 


A  Myers  PTO  gun  sprayer  affords  more 
than  ample  capacity  and  pressure  for 
spraying  even  tall  trees.  Ideal  for  spraying 
anywhere  your  tractor  goes. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  MYERS  SPRAYER  DEALER 


Myers* 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  3806  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


hours.  Send  check  or 


SAVE  $10.20 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speedshaver. 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
Our  price  $14.75  Postpaid. 

model,  brand  new, 
u  I  I  y  guaranteed.  Includes 
cord,  leather  travel  case, 
cleaning  brush.  Also  Reming¬ 
ton  Rollectric.  retail  $32.50, 
our  price  $20.95  postpaid. 
All  orders  filled  within  24 
money  order  to: 


BRAND  NAMES 


Dept.  76,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG,  lOO  s  OF  ITEMS. 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS; 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  low’^^pr'cI 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A.  HDNEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


« 


name  . . . 
address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaL  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


CRYSTOI 

Ponds  Clear  - 
Prevents  Algo® 


ALSO  FOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 
Use  now  to  prevent  growth  of  summer  algae. 
Also  destroys  odors  and  slime-forming  bac¬ 
teria.  Keeps  water  sanitary  and  sparkling 
clear  for  clean,  healthy  swimming.  Harmless 
to  crops  and  non-toxic  to  some  game  fish 
when  used  as  directed.  This  odorless  liquid 
is  economical  too  —  1  gal.  treats  a  50,000  gal. 
pond  and  a  single  application  is  effective 
for  weeks. 

Try  Crystol  once  and  see 
results!  Send  coupon  today 
for  trial  offer. 

READING  TESTING  LABORATORIES.  INC. 
READING,  PENNA. 


Reading  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  658  S.  7th  St..  Reading,  Penna. 

Yes!  Send  me,  postpaid,  1  gal.  trial  supply 
of  Crystol.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 
for  $6,95. 


1  GAL.  only 
$6.95  ppd. 


Keeps 


NAME. . . . 
ADDRESS 


P.  O 


STATE 


June  21,  1958 


1 
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Fablished  Semi-Monthly  By 

Bltrsl  FnbllshinK  Co.,  Inc.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


John  3.  Dillon.  PobUsher.  1899-1950 

"*  EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
•  Wii.uAiJ  F.  Bbrorols,  Kditor  and  Publisher 

James  N.  BODruTHA,  Managing  Editor 
BJ  G.  BARnwicE,  Clroul.  Mgr,  M.  G.  Kkteb,  Publisher's  Desk 

PkTBB  S.  Lbpbba,  Production  Mgrj  Pebsis  Smith,  Woman  and  Dome 
H.  B.  XUKET  B.  K.  Sommers 

0.  8.  PI.ATT  B.  L.  Pollack 

George  L.  Slate  L.  D.  Tuket 

PoRALO  F.  Jones  -  R.  Albrectsen 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

iO  Cents  a  Tear,  $1.00  for  3  Tears;  in  New  York  City  $1.00  a  Tear; 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents.  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  $2.06  a  Year. 

Bkitert'd  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Claes  Matter.  t 
,"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
slble  TOrson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  ^so  often  ciilled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
r^onslble  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
EMimnslble  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Union  vs.  Dairy  Co-ops — A  Case 
of  Misdirected  Energy 

Most  dairy  farmers  are  not  fooled  even  a 
little  bit  by  the  thunderous  blasts  that 
are  being  issued  by  cooperative  officials  and 
their  house  organs  against  their  old  pet  hate, 
and  fear — unionism  in  agriculture. 

The  latest  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  joining 
of  hands  between  the  Tri-State  Master  Dairy 
Farmers  Guild  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  union’s  announcement  that 
it  was  appropriating  $200,000  for  organization 
purposes.  So,  once  again  the  drum-beating 
campaign  is  under  way,  first  to  prove  to  dairy 
farmers  how  solicitous  their  leaders  are  in  pro¬ 
tecting  farmers  from  the  forces  of  evil,  and 
second,  to  explain  that,  since  only  the  co-ops 
can  legally  bargain  for  dairymen,  why  support 
any  labor  union  affiliation? 

But  dairy  farmers  know  that  there  would 
never  have  been  a  Guild,  nor  any  Teamsters’ 
Union  merger,  if  those  very  co-op  leaders,  who 
have  suddenly  become  so  active  worrying  about 
their  own  Jobs,  showed  the  same  energy  in 
rendering  to  their  memberships  the  service 
that  really  counts  —  price.  Perhaps  the  co-ops 
are  the  farmers’  bargaining  agents,  but  farm¬ 
ers  have  seen  mighty  few  results  from  their 
bargaining. 

How  to  remedy  this  situation  and  thwart 
labor’s  unnatural  invasion  of  agriculture? 
Herbert  Voorhees,  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau 
president,  supplies  the  answer  simply  and 
correctly:  ‘'Form  stronger  bargaining  co-ops 
of  farmers.”  Mr.  Voorhees,  himself  a  dairyman 
and  long  familiar  with,  and  active  in,  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Let  the  tremendous  energy  that  is  now  being 
'  directed  at  wrecking  the  Guild-Teamsters  alli¬ 
ance  —  a  completely  negative  gesture,  be  di¬ 
rected  affirmatively  along  the  lines  Mr. 
Voorhees  suggests. 


Why  Plant  Physiology? 

At  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  point — but  it 
is  important  enough  to  stress  constantly, 
wonderment  must  again  be  expressed  at  the 
reasoning  process  of  our  charitable  founda¬ 
tions.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  Rockefeller  and 
the  Ford  Foundations  are  the  most  affluent  and 
therefore  the  most  generous.  But  wisdom  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  logical  partner  of  wealth  and 
philanthropy  —  at  least,  not  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  grants. 

Just  a  short  time  ago,  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  made  another  grant,  of  $250,000,  to 
Cornell  University  “to  support  fundamental  re¬ 
search  and  graduate  training  in  plant  physi¬ 
ology.”  True,  there  certainly  have  been  grants 
less  connected  with  U.  S.  agriculture,  and  there 
really  is  a  scientific  need  for  more  intensive 
research  which  could  lead  ultimately  to  more 
efficient  plant  productivity.  Yet  farmers  can¬ 
not  cease  to  wonder  why  these  foundation 
grants  always  seem  to  shy  away  from  research 
into  agriculture’s  more  immediate,  pressing 
problems. 


Few  will  dispute  that  there  is  little,  with 
present-day  knowledge,  that  can  be  done  to 
step  up  the  efficiency  of  American  agriculture. 
And  there  are  few  who  will  dare  deny  that 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  inefficient  and  archaic.  Yet  there  has 
been  no  grant  by  any  foundation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  analyzing  this  aggravating  problem  that 
continues  to  grow  worse. 

There  is  no  question  that  Cornell  will  do  a 
competent  job  in  this  plant  physiology  project, 
but  it  is  equally  well  equipped  to  do  just  as 
efficient  a  piece  of  work  in  farm  marketing. 
At  this  juncture  its  findings  might  be  of 
real  practical  benefit  both  to  producer  and 
consumer. 


Delmarva's  Art  of  Cooking 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival  is  the  National  Chicken 
Cooking  Contest  at  which  the  nation’s  top  cooks 
compete  with  their  many  and  varied  recipes 
on  how  best  to  cook  chicken.  This  year’s 
Festival  will  be  held  June  26-28  at  Denton, 
Maryland. 

That  the  Delmarva  area  where  “chicken  is 
at  its  best”  should  boast  one  of  the  champion 
farm  cooks  is  only  natural.  She  is  Mrs.  Ross  E. 
Smith  of  Our  Ladies  Manor  Farm  in  Monckton, 
Maryland.  For  eight  years  running,  Mrs.  Smith 
has  competed  against  the  nation’s  best  chicken 
cooks  in  the  cooking  contest  and  in  two  of  these 
years  she  has  captured  one  of  the  major  prizes. 
She  is  also  a  good  teacher  of  the  same  art  be¬ 
cause,  since  1949,  Mrs.  Smith  or  her  eight 
daughters  or  daughters-in-law  have  carried  off 
no  fewer  than  eight  major  prizes  at  the 
Delmarva  Contest. 

This  popular  farm  festival  is  sponsored  each 
year  by  Delmarva  Poultry  Industry,  Inc.,  to 
focus  national  attention  on  chickens  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  greater  use  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products  by  all  consumers.  They  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  the  eight  top  prize- 
winning  chicken  recipes,  developed  and  proven 
by  Mrs.  Ross  and  her  family  —  ail  of  them 
mouth-watering.  This  recipe  booklet  is  avail¬ 
able,  free  of  charge,  from  Delmarva  Poultry 
Industry,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  35-A,  Georgetown, 
Delaware.  Write  for  one  and  assure  your  family 
of  a  batch  of  the  best  chicken  dinners  they’ve 
ever  tasted. 


Let's  Have  a  Land-Use  Policy 

^NCE  again  attention  is  being  called  to  the 
^  eventual  havoc  that  will  result  from  our 
lack  of  a  national  land-use  policy.  Today  there 
is  no  such  policy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
need  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
According  to  Fred  Bailey,  president  of  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Inc.,  at  least  2,000,000 
acres  of  crop-producing  land  are  being  con¬ 
verted  each  year  into  roads,  airports,  factories 
and  suburban  developments.  He  cautions 
against  further  dissipation  of  essential  farm 
land. 

Three  factors  contribute  greatly  to  this 
trend:  decentralization  of  industry,  a  constant¬ 
ly  growing  population  that  seeks  fresh  air  and 
sunlight,  and  the  comparatively  high  prices 
being  offered  to  farmers  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  Yet  these  demands  can  be  just  as  well 
satisfied  —  better  satisfied  —  if  the  marginal 
land  is  used  for  these  purposes  and  the  food- 
producing  areas  kept  intact  so  as  to  produce 
more  food  for  the  inevitably  greater  number 
of  consumers. 

No  one  will  deny  the  absolute  necessity  for 
a  national  land-use  policy.  It  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  petty  local  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  lot  and  building  size,  or  dogs  or 
chickens.  Conceivably,  if  the  present  pattern¬ 
less  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  we  could  end 
up  with  too  many  people  and  too  little  la-tid 
to  feed  them. 


Oswego  in  the  News 

WHEN  440,000  pounds  of  red  kidney  beans 
left  the  Port  of  Oswego  late  last  month 
bound  for  Cuba,  it  marked  the  port’s  first  farm 
produce  consignment  on  an  ocean-going  vessel. 
The  beans,  all  grown  in  Central  New  York,  had 
been  moved  from  warehouses  in  Geneva,  El¬ 
mira  and  Seneca  Falls. 

This  initial  shipment  is  viewed  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  much  more  extended  activity  along 
the  same  lines,  particularly  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  opens  next  year.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  greater  prosperity  for  Oswego  will 
react  favorably  for  all  of  the  agricultural  area 
surrounding  the  city.  Of  even  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  are  the  ease  and  promptness  with  which 
nearby  farm  produce  will  be  able  to  find  a 
ready  export  market  at  reasonably  low  trans¬ 
portation  rates. 

Oswego  City  has  had  some  lean  years.  It  is 
good  to  see  this  turn  for  the  better  and  the 
prospect  of  even  greater  things  to  come. 


What  Farmers  Say 

TIME  TO  DEMAxXD,  NOT  TO  REQUEST 

My  heartiest  appreciation  and  support  in  the 
great  fight  you  are  waging  for  New  York  dairy¬ 
men.  You  are  right — distribution  is  our  real  prob¬ 
lem,  but  no  one  can  do  it  for  us  except  ourselves. 
Through  direct  selling  or  some  real  honest  100 
per  cent  cooperative  method  we  must  see  that 
the  consumer  gets  all  he  can  use  of  our  product 
at  a  price  that  stai'ts  with  cost  of  production  and 
includes  only  reasonable  and  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  costs.  Not  until  then  will  daii'ying  regain  its 
dignity  and  prosperity. 

Your  recent  editorial  on  agriculture’s  public  re¬ 
lations  was  excellent.  We  have  had  entirely  too 
much  of  the  wrong  kind  of  publicity  from  the  self- 
appointed  Agri-cats,  or  “Farmers  in  Business 
Suits”,  as  described  in  the  brainwashing  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  promoters  of  Agri-business.  Why  not 
a  campaign  to  expose  them  for  what  they  really 
are  by  just  calling  a  spade  a  spade  —  or  a  barn 
shovel,  if  necessary? 

It  seems  that  now  is  the  opportune  time  to 
make  ourselves  heard,  and  demand  rather  than 
request  some  action.  H.  G.  Abbott 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 


Warning  for  Summer 


BENSON  FOR  PRESIDENT? 

Here  is  a  story.  Have  you  noticed  that  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  uses  every  opportunity  he  can  to  grab 
sympathy  from  the  city  population?  He  does  this 
by  sacrificing  a  fair  deal  to  farmers  for  lower  con¬ 
sumer  prices  of  milk  and  dairy  products  especial¬ 
ly.  Benson  thinks  he  can  become  President  by 
sacrificing  the  farmer  for  the  city  vote.  “Benson 
ain’t  God.”  Now  he  is  going  to  Russia.  If  we  cOuld 
figure  out  some  way  for  him  to  stay,  how  much 
better  off  this  country  would  be!  City  people  he 
pretends  to  befriend  and  country  people,  too. 

There  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  Earl  Butz  and 
those  who  believe  in  Russia’s  collective  farms. 

We  farmers  have  surely  got  to  begin  organizing 
against  our  real  enemies,  the  city  wolves  in 
country  clothing.  When  are  farmers  going  to  get 
their  faces  up  out  of  the  plow  furrow  and  begin 
to  do  some  long-range  thinking?  It  will  be  alert 
magazines  like  yours  that  will  show  the  way. 

Ohio  Carl  Poktz 


Farm  machinery  can  be  dangerous.  In 
Ohio  recently,  a  farmer  was  killed  when 
the  spline  of  the  tractor  power-takeolf  wound 
his  raincoat  so  tightly  that  it  compressed  him 
to  death.  Rare  is  the  month — or  the  week — 
when  loss  of  a  limb  or  of  sight  or  of  life 
through  accident  does  not  occur  on  north¬ 
east  farms.  The  injuries  are  irrevocable;  the 
damage  is  done,  usually  forever. 

Keep  the  farm  equipment  clean,  covered 
and  without  catch-alls;  make  sure  the  power- 
takeoff  is  shielded.  When  the  machinery  is 
truly  ready  for  efficient  and  safe  use,  operate 
it  within  its  limitations.  A  minute  saved  is  not 
worth  a  maiming.  Life  can  be  much  less  good 
without  a  leg,  a  hand  or  a  child. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  walketh  in  his  ways.”  —  Psa.  128:1. 

If  the  gasoline  storage  tank  cannot  be  put 
underground,  at  least  be  sure  it  is  in  the  shade 
and  painted  white  or  aluminum  this  Summer.  This 
should  cut  evaporation  losses  by  almost  10  per 
cent. 

The  broiler  boom  is  on  again  in  the  Northeast, 
and  most  everybody  is  bullish  “for  the  next  few 
months.”  Prices  have  been  better  than  a  year 
ago — up  to  25  cents,  and  hardly  a  house  is  empty. 
But — the  price  predicted  by  a  “far-sighted”  few 
for  Fall:  14  cents. 
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Galvanized  Steel  is  Ideal  Roofing 

!ong  protection,  minimum  upkeep,  low  first  cost 


Betfdehent 

STORMPROOF 


ROOFING 


Weather-tight  sheets,  designed  to  give 
full  protection  in  severe  weather.  Special 
side-  and  end-lap  features  allow  mois¬ 
ture  drainage,  prevent  end-lap  siphon 
ing.  Covering  width  24  in.;  sheet  lengths, 
6  ft  to  1 2  ft.  Available  in  plain  or 
copper-bearing  steel. 

Sdtfdehent 

CORRUGATED 

GALVANIZED 

SHEETS 


Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form,  also 
easiest  to  lay.  Great  rigidity  permits 
use  with  open-slat  or  purlin-style  roof 
with  pitch  greater  than  3  in.  per  ft. 
Available  in  1  14  in.  and  2 Vi  in.  cor¬ 
rugations,  for  either  roofing  or  siding, 
and  in  plain  or  copper-bearing  steeU 


Bethlehem, 

V-CRIMP 

GALVANIZED 

SHEETS 


Icfea!  for  use  under  a  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions,  combining  protection  with  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  Can  be  nailed  down 
very  tightly  making  them  especially  good 
in  areas  where  high  winds  prevail.  Avail¬ 
able  in  5-V  style,  in  either  open-hearth 
or  copper-bearing  steel. 


If  you  are  planning  new  construction  of  farm 
buildings,  or  repair  work,  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roofing. 
For  protection,  ease  of  application  and  low  cost 
you’ll  find  galvanized  steel  roofing  hard  to  beat. 

STRONG  — Galvanized  steel  roofing  has  great 
strength.  Properly  put  on,  it  will  not  tear  loose 
or  buckle  in  high  winds.  It  lets  you  use  lighter 
framing,  saving  money  and  labor. 

EASY  TO  HANDLE  —  Galvanized  steel  is 
just  as  easy  to  install  as  other  types  of  roofing. 
Sheets  are  of  a  length  and  width  that  are  con¬ 


venient  to  work  with  w^hile  giving  fast  coverage 
and  a  clean,  trim  appearance. 

LONG  LIFE — All  Bethlehem  galvanized  roof¬ 
ing  sheets  have  a  heavy,  tight  coating  of  zinc 
which  gives  the  base  metal  many  long  years  of 
protection  from  corrosion. 

LOW  FIRST  COST-With  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  Bethlehem  galvanized  steel  roof  can 
be  yours  at  a  cost  as  low  as  that  of  any  other 
top-notch  material.  Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  estimate  the  quantity  of  material  you’ll 
need,  and  offer  advice  on  which  of  Bethlehem’s 
roofings  is  most  suitable  for  your  job. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


Bethlehem, 

GALVANIZED 
STEEL  ROLL  ROOFING 


Can  be  used  economically  on  any  tight- 
sheathed  roof  with  a  pitch  low  enough 
to  work  on.  Gives  good  protection  from 
wind  and  rain,  since  laps  are  seamed 
together  to  exclude  moisture.  Rolls,  50  ft 
long;  covering  width,  24  in.  Available  in 
plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 


STEEL 
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of  the  big  needs  of  dairy 
farmers  everywhere  is  in 
good  replacement  heifers. 
In  CaliWnia’s  Riverside 
County,  Farm  Adviser 
Lloyd  P.  Sharp  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wallace  Sullivan  of 
the  state  experiment  station  find  that 
many  dairymen  sell  young  calves  as 
vealers  only  later  to  buy  expensive 
mature  cows.  Almost  impossible  to 
improve  either  production  or  type 
with  this  procedure,  it  is  also  a 
threat  to  herd  health.  If  land  is  too 
limited  to  raise  calves  and  heifers,  it 
is  better  to  contract  with  a  reliable 
farmer  to  grow  them  out  away  from 
home.  The  investigators  suggest  that 
a  dairyman  should  each  year  raise 
one-third  as  many  heifers  he  has 
cows.  Out  of  high  producing  cows  and 
by  proven  artificial  bulls,  these  re¬ 
placements  make  appreciable  sav¬ 
ings;  they  lower  eventual  milk  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  too. 

Rearing  of  Dairy  Calves 

In  rearing  dairy  animals,  four  dis¬ 
tinct  age  periods  are  involved.  The 
approximate  poundage  of  digestible 
nutrients  required  for  each  of  the 
eras  is:  birth  to  three  months — 242, 
three  to  six  months — 369,  six  to  12 
months— 1,375,  and  12  to  24  months 
—3,150,  for  a  total  of  5,136  pounds. 
The  first  two  periods  should  nearly 
always  be  on  the  farm  of  the  owner. 
Thereafter,  the  calf  may  be  farmed 
out  to  a  contract  operator  until  she 
is  ready  to  freshen. 

At  the  California  Station  in  Davis, 


Angus  bulls  on  Hereford  heifers  produce  this  good  kind  of  cross  at  the 
California  Station.  Smaller  at  birth,  they  allow  earlier  breeding  of  dams; 
and  they  averaged  17  pounds  heavier  at  weaning. 

Livestock  in  California' 

From  calves  to  cows . .  •  a  ton  of  garbage 
for  50  pounds  of  pork..,  early  breeding 
of  beef  ...what  makes  wool  iveak. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


Weakness  in  Wool 

Professor  J.  F.  Wilson  says  that 
a  wool  fleece  with  pronounced  weak¬ 
ness  is  called  “tender.”  One  is  al¬ 
ways  less  valuable,  and,  if  the  break 
comes  in  the  middle,  the  fleece  may 
grade  clothing  instead  of  combing. 
In  combing,  its  fibers  would  break 
and  result  in  too  many  noils,  i.e. 
short  fibers.  If  the  sheep’s  ration  is 
poor  during  the  wool’s  growth,  the 
fiber  becomes  weak  throughout.  The 
wool  is  lifeless  and  dull  in  appear¬ 
ance;  it  grades  low  and  sells  at  a 
big  discount.  When  sheep  are  sud¬ 
denly  placed  on  too  rich  feed,  they 
also  develop  breaks  in  their  fleeces. 
This  trouble  is  rather  common  when 
feeder  lambs  are  put  in  dry  lot  and 
given  too  much  grain  in  early  stages 
of  fattening.  A  sudden  change  in 
feed,  too,  may  result  in  tender  fleeces. 
Some  2,000  aged  ewes  which  had 
run  all  Summer  on  dry  grass  were 
put  on  green  rice  stubble.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  ewe  in  the  band  de¬ 
veloped  tender  fleece.  Other  causes  of 
tender  fleeces  are  illness,  fever, 
footrot,  garget,  and  bad  teeth. 


This  is  the  kind  of  cow  in  California 
they  like  to  replace  with  one  equally 
as  good  grown  out  from  calfhood. 

calves  are  grown  successfully  on 
fresh  whole  milk  supplemented  by 
less  expensive  powdered  and  skim¬ 
med  milk.  The  calf  is  provided 
colostrum  the  first  two  days:  then  it 
is  allowed  six  pounds  of  whole  milk 
per  day  in  equal  morning  and  night 
feedings.  The  milk  is  always  warmed 
to  90  or  100  degrees,  A  calf-starter 
grain  mix  and  good  hay  are  placed 
in  feed  boxes  ,so  that  the  calf  learns 
to  eat  them  early.  The  fourth  week, 
whole  milk  is  gradually  replaced  by 
skimmed,  and  grain  is  increased  to 
about  two  pounds,  or  whatever  the 
calf  will  eat.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week,  it  is  weaned  and  a  post- 
weaning  grain  mixture  provided. 
This  is  continued  until  the  calf  is 
three  months  old.  Allowed  outdoors 
on  good  days  and  pasture  w?hen  avail¬ 
able,  it  continues  on  grain  and  hay 
to  six  months.  Then  the  calf  goes  to 
pasture  as  regularly  as  possible. 
About  two  pounds  of  grain  and  five 
pounds  of  hay  are  needed  daily  for 
each  heifer  up  to  24  months  while  on 
pasture. 

The  California  Station  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  for  feeding  weanling  calves  to 
three  months:  tolled  barley,  35 
pounds;  rolled  oats,  21;  wheat  bran, 
21;  linseed  oil  meal,  seven;  fish  meal, 
10;  soybean  oil  meal,  four;  salt,  one; 
steamed  boned  meal,  one.  There¬ 
after,  any  good  mixture  is  used, 
with  as  much  home-grown  grains  as 
possible. 

Breeding  the  Beef  Heifers  Early 

Quite  a  few  California  beef  cattle¬ 
men  are  successfully  calving  out 
their  heifers  as  two-year-olds.  But 
Professors  Reuben  Albaugh  and 
Horace  T.  Strong  show  that  for  this 
to  be  successful  seven  rules  must 
be  rigidly  followed: 

1.  Breed  only  thrifty,  high-grading 
heifers  weighing  600  pounds  or  more. 


2.  Keep  the  heifers  in  thrifty  grow¬ 
ing  condition  by  supplementary  feed¬ 
ing  during  the  short  grass  seasons. 

3.  Breed  heifers  to  small-bodied, 
small-boned  thrifty  young  bulls  of 
good  beef  type.  These  bulls  tend  to 
sire  small  calves  at  birth  which  de¬ 
velop  well  later.  A  cross  w'orking 
very  well  in  Califoimia  is  tidy  young 
Angus  bulls  on  Hereford  heifers. 

Crossbred  calves  were  17  pounds 
heavier  at  weaning  than  Hereford 
calves  out  of  the  same  females.  A 
larger  number  of  the  crossbred 
calves  w'as  successfully  weaned,  and 
the  dams  had  less  trouble  calving. 

4.  The  calves  from  the  two-year- 
old  heifers  should  be  weaned  and 
either  sold  for  veal  at  about  three 
and  a  half  months  or  be  growm  for 
eventual  fattening.  Milk  pi'oduction 
is  the  principal  drain  on  the  systems 
of  these  heifers,  so  they  ought  to 
nurse  their  calves  only  for  three 
and  a  half  months  and  then  be  dried 
off.  Evidence  gathered  by  Professor  pounds  per  head. 

S.  W.  Mead  shows  that  when  the  beef - 

calf  is  taken  off  the  dam  at  this  age 
it  has  no  retarding  effect  on  her 
future  milk  production.  Weaning 
early  prevents  the  development  of 
non-breeders  and  it  insures  a  larger 
calf  crop  when  the  heifers  are 
three.  On  one  ranch,  the  percentage 
of  calf  crop  was  10  per  cent  higher 
on  heifers  that  had  calved  at  two 
years  of  age  than  on  those  calving 
for  the  first  time  as  three-year-olds. 

5.  Give  special  attention  to 
young  heifers  at  calving.  If  diffi¬ 
culty  develops,  put  them  in  individ¬ 
ual  pens;  use  a  calf  puller  or  obtain 
the  services  of  a  veterinarian. 

6.  Breed  the  heifers  so  that  they 
calvc  during  the  months  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  or  February.  On  one 
ranch  over  a  period  of  16  years,  when 
heifers  calved  in  these  months  they 
had  less  difficulty  than  those  calv¬ 
ing  later.  Breed  only  a  few  young 
heifers  the  first  year;  gain  experi¬ 
ence  first  in  managing  the  project. 

Garbage  for  Hogs 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  hogs  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  farms  are  fed  garbage.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  study  on  these  opera¬ 
tions  by  Professors  Walter  Sullivan, 

Earl  Maharg  and  E.  F.  Hughes 
shows  that  one  ton  of  garbage  pro¬ 
duces  about  50  pounds  of  poi'k.  The 
average  analysis  of  a  large  number 
of  fresh  municipal  garbage  samples 
show'ed  almost  five  per  cent  each  of 
crude  protein  and  fat,  a  little  over 
two  per  cent  fiber,  and  about  16  per 
cent  nitrogen-free  extract.  Dried 
garbage  avei’aged  16.9  per  cent  crude 
protein,  19.7  per  cent  fat,  11.5  per 
cent  fiber  and  38.2  per  cent  nitrogen- 
free  extract.  A  100-sow  unit  requires 
a  garbage  contract  of  about  3,500 
tons  per  year. 


It  was  felt  that  excessive  deaths  of 
young  pigs  might  be  caused  by  sow'; 
not  getting  enough  high-energy  feeds 
from  garbage  alone.  So  some  sows 
were  fed  a  pound  of  supplemental 
grain  a  day.  They  w’ere  allow'ed  grain 
during  gestation  and  into  nursing. 
Those  fed  the  grain  were  more 
vigorous  and  raised  25  per  cent  more 
pigs  per  litter.  The  cost  of  the  grain 
w'as  more  than  met  by  the  worth  of 
the  extra  pigs  and  the  savings  in 
labor.  On  supplemental  grain,  75 
sows  actually  produced  as  many  pigs 
as  100  did  on  straight  garbage  alone. 

When  weaned,  pigs  need  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  for  hog  cholera,  boar  pigs  be 
casti'ated  and  all  be  placed  in  pens 
according  to  age  and  w'eight,  about 
40  per  pen.  Feeder  pigs  are  usually 
fed  nothing  but  garbage  on  concrete 
floors,  which  are  W'ashed  daily  and 
from  which  refused  garbage  is 
cleared.  The  finished  porkers  are 
marketed  at  w'eights  of  200  to  225 


Farm  Meetings  &  Safes 

June  20-22 — The  Strawberry  Festi¬ 
val,  Erie  County,  Brant,  N.  Y. 

June  25  —  Dutchess  County  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  7:30  p.  m.,  Fairgrounds, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

June  26-28 — 11th  Annual  Delmar- 
va  Chicken  Festival,  Denton,  Md. 

June  28  —  Lebanon  Valley  Poultry 
Assn.  Broiler  Festival,  Fireman’s 
Park,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

July  8-9  —  Annual  Poultrymen's 
Get-Together,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  10  —  Annual  Dairy  Month 
Dinner,  Garden  State  Milk  Council, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunsw/ick, 
New  Jersey, 

July  11-12  —  Maine  Broiler  Festi¬ 
val,  Belfast,  Maine. 

July  12  —  Snyder  County  Poultry 
Assn.  Barbecue,  Rolling  Green  Park, 
Selin  sgrove,  Pa. 

July  24-25  —  Maine  Potato  Blossom 
Festival,  Limestone,  Me. 


Easy  Washing 


Surge  Pipe  Lines  —  up  to  24  months  to  poy 
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At  the  Dairy  Breed  Meetings 


Several  northeast  livestock  breed¬ 
ers  were  recently  named  to  office 
with  the  national  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Ayrshire  dairy  breed  organiza¬ 
tions.  At  the  73rd  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Fresian  Assn,  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  held  early  this  month  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Leon  A.  Piguet,  East  Aurora,^ 
N.  Y.,  was  reelected  vice-president, 
and  J  .0.  Canby,  Langhorne,  Pa.,  di¬ 
rector.  Scott  Meyer,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
continues  as  president  At  the  81st 
annual  meeting  of  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  in  May  at  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla.,  Lloyd  S.  Riford,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  first  vice-president 
Gavin  W.  McKerrow,  Pewaukee, 
Wise.,  was  named  president.  Walter 
J,  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders'  Assn,  at  its  83rd  annual 
convention  in  West  Virginia.  Other 
northeast  Ayrshiremen  elected  to 
office  were:  Robert  L.  Knight,  Hope, 
R.  L,  first  vice-pres.;  vice-presidents — 
Jordan  F.  Atwood,  Orwell,  Vt.;  Dr. 
E.  C.  Deubler,  Newton,  Pa.;  and 
Philip  Schuyler,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  di¬ 
rectors — Frank  Kimball.  Concord,  N. 
H.;  Henry  N.  Barlow,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.; 
and  George  Cushing,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY 


1958  Farm  Fairs  in  New  York  State 


At  the  Guernsey  convention.  Black 
Hole  Hollow  Farm,  South  Arlington, 
Vt,  was  awarded  the  Tarbell  Trophy, 
the  annual  presentation  made  by 
Swift  Tarbell,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y., 
in  memory  of  his  father.  It  goes  to 
the  cow  exceeding  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  class  by  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage.  For  Black  Hole  Hollow 
Farm,  it  was  B.  H.  H.  Clarinet’s  Alma 
wffio  won:  she  produced  22,016 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,145  pounds  of 
fat  on  2x  milking  in  365  days,  93.4 
per  cent  above  average. 


Fair 


AYRSHIRE 


HOLSTEIN 


In  a  move  to  register  more  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle  at  early  ages,  the 
directors  adopted  a  new  schedule  of 
fees  for  registry  and  transfer.  For 
members,  the  cost  of  registering  a 
heifer  calf  under  six  months  will  be 
only  $2.00,  for  a  bull  $3.00.  At  the  Hol¬ 
stein  sale,  74  head  were  auctioned  at 
an  average  of  $1,465;  44  head  went 
over  $1,000  and  18  over  $2,000.  The 
high-selling  cow  was  Shaw’s  Crete 
Tidy  Dunloggin,  consigned  by  Harold 
Shaw,  Sanford,  Me.,  and  taken  at 
$3,200  by  Eban  Hackett  of  Damari- 
scotta.  Me.  The  second  high  cow,  from 
Newman  Farm  in  Culver,  Ind.,  was 
purchased  by  Fred  Baer,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.,  at  $2,800.  The  second-high  bull, 
a  Glenafton  from  Canada,  went  to  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Cooperative,  Allentown, 
Pa.,  at  $4,200. 


At  the  Ayrshire  convention,  Secre¬ 
tary  David  Gibson  Jr.  reported  that 
Ayrshires  have  made  an  almost 
three-fold  gain  in  the  South  since 
1940.  G.  A.  Bowling,  manager  of 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.,  emphasized  the  value  of  breed  im¬ 
provement  in  merchandising  pure¬ 
bred  cattle.  At  the  Grand  National 
Ayrshire  Sale,  32  animals — only  seven 
being  milking-age  cows—  sold  for  an 
average  of  $743.  William  G.  Carney, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  purchased  the  high 
animal,  from  R.  L.  Knight’s  Lippitt 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  at  $2,200.  Lippitt 
took  two  two-year-olds  from  Carney’s 
Gainey  Farm  at  $1,850  and  $1,800. 
Iroquois  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
purchased  a  Strathglass  four-year-old 
at  $1,300. 


Location  Datfs 

. . 

Broome  County . whitney  Point! ::::  .'J^ly  27^2  2 

Cattaraugus  County . Little  Valley .  Aug  fs-sS 

Chautauqua  County . Dunkirk  ...  . fa 

Chemung  County . . Horseheads  .  Aug  10-16 

. . ..il^Auf!  Iq 

Clinton  County . . . Morrison ville 

Columbia  County . Chatham  ... 

Delaware  Valley .  Walton 

Dutchess  County . Rhinebeck  ’ ! ! 

Erie  County . Hamburg  ... 

ssex  County . . Westport  . . . 

Franklin  County .  Malone 

Genesee  County . ;  ;  iAlexander  V. 

Hemlock  Lake .  Hemlnrk 

Jefferson  County . ! .’ ! .’  iwatertown  ‘ ! ! 

Lewis  County . Lowville 


.Aug.  4-9 
.July  29-Aug,  2 
•  Aug.  29-Sept.  1 
.Aug.  18-23 
.Aug.  22-27 
.Aug.  16-23 
.Aug.  12-16 
.Aug.  18-24 
.Aug.  11-16 
.Aug,  27-30 
.Aug.  18-23 


.  . . i.owville  .  Au2  11-16 

Livmgston  County . Caledonia  .  Auf'  llifl 


Madison  County . . ! /iBrookfleld  . 

Monroe  County .  Henrietta 

Montgomery  County . Fonda  " 

Oneida  County . Boonvilie'V. 

Ontario  County . Canandaigua 

Orange  County . Middletown 

Oswego  County . Sandy  Creek . Aug, 

KSlaSTomtv . • . 

Kensseiaer  County . Schaghticoke  . Aug.  29-SeDt. 

St.  Lawrence  County . Gouverneur  . Aug  4-9 

. . Aul  25  29 

Aug.  22-27 


Aug.  12-16 
Aug.  19-23 
Aug.  17-23 
Aug.  29-Sept.  2 
July  28-Aug.  2 
Aug.  .5-10 
Aug.  2-10 
12-16 

4 

Sept.  3 


Schoharie  County . .  .Cobleskill 

Seneca  County . Waterloo 

Steuben  County .  Bath 

Tioga  County . .Owego*  ’  V 

Tompkins  County . Ithaca 


July  21-28 
Aug.  27-SeDt. 
July  20-26 
Aug.  4-9 


. Trumansburg  . Sept.  10-13 


Ulster  County . . . Kingston  . 

Washington  County . Greenwich 

Wayne  County . Palmyra  . 

Wyoming  County . pike 


Aug.  20-21 
Aug.  19-23 
Aug.  12-16 
Aug.  18-22 


Yates  County . Penn  Yan . July  16-19 


1958  4-H  ond  FFA  Foirs  in  New  York 


Top-selling  Ayrshire  at  the  1958 
Grand  National  Sale  was  Lippitt 
Thorny  Lass,  from  R.  L.  Knight  (1) 
to  W,  G.  Carney,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
(right  center)  at  $2,200, 


Cortland  County . Cortland  _ 

Greene  County . East  Durham. 

Niagara  County . Lockport  ... 

Onondaga  County . Syracuse  .... 

Orleans  County . Albion . 

Sullivan  County . Grahamsville 

Warren  County . Glens  Falls.. 


.Aug.  5-9 
.Aug.  13-14 
.Aug.  12-14 
.July  29-30 
Aug.  6-7 
,Aug.  27-28 
■  Aug.  21-23 


Surge  Clean! 


i 


Dairymen  fell  tos  the  Eleci'Robrain  can 
save  up  to  one  hour  per  milking.  That’s 
a  lot  of  time  in  only  one  year.  In  20  years 
. . .  14,600  milkings ...  it  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time.  Time  is  what  you  want 
to  buy. 

At  the  push  of  a  button,  the  Electro¬ 
brain  automatically  washes  your  Surge 
jparlor  pipe  line  or  Ftanchion  pine  line 
shining  clean  —  along  its  entire  length 
.  .  .  including  the  teat  cups. 

Washing  is  easy  —  and  better,  too.  The 
Electrobrain  regulates  temperature  and 


.  I  — I^XJLipc:j.<3li/UXC’  miU 

for  the  three  steps  necessary  —  washing,  rinsing,  sanitizing.  It  never  forgets. 
Only  Surge  has  transparent  breaker  cups  that  let  you  see  Tug  &  Pull  milking 
‘ich  automatically  keeps  teat  cups  from  creeping  up  and  pinching  off  milk  flow  .  .  . 
otects  cows’  udders  .  .  .  milks  faster  .  .  .  gets  more  milk  .  .  ,  saves  time! 


Cepyrieht  1958  —  Gabion  Broi.  Co. 


iABSON  BROS.  Co.  .f  n.w  York 


WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE 
SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YOilC 


New  19S8  SUnCS-S 


FUEE  DEMONSTRATION 


m  your  own  cows ...  in  your  own  bam 


your  Surge  Dealer  or  write  us) 

The  new  mirror-polished  Surge  Bucket  won’t  wash 
Itself.  But  it  does  make  it  mighty  easy  for  you  10 
see  whether  it  is  clean  or  not,  because  every  bit 
of  it  —  inside  as  -Well  as  outside  —  is  bright  as  a 
looking  glass. 

The  interior  is  so  slick  and  smooth  and  clean 
and  shiny  that  it’s  hard  for  milkstone  to  get  any 
kind  of  a  toe  hold.  Saves  washing  time! 

And  the  new  Surge  Bucket  gives  you  Genuine 
Tug  &  Pull  cow  milking  —  the  action  that  holds 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong  . .  .  protects  the 
udder  . .  .  milks  faster  . .  .  strips  by  itself  . . .  gets 
more  milk! 


June  21, 


lA 


DOWM 

still  buys  a 

SURGE  BUCKET  MILKER 


1958 
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FOR  HEALTHY  FARM  ANIMALS 
USE  FEEDS  CONTAINING, 


Feeds  for  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  must 
contain  traces  of  copper  to  insure  — 


,  •  Prevention  of  anemia  , 

•  Healthy,  efficient  breeding  performance 
•  Activation  of  important  enzymes , 

•  Effective  feed  utilization 
•  Sound,  substantial  growth  , 
Normal  bone  formation  * 


LIVESTOCK  S  DAIRY 


For  the  sake  of  your 
"animals  and  your  profits  make 
Fsure  your  feeds  contain  copper  suIfateN 

^'  PHELPS  DODGEI 
REFINING  CORP^ 


1 

300  ? 
i  5310 

A  Wk 

AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  NEV^ 
W.  56th  STREET.  CHICAGO  38,  IL 

1  YORK 

LINOIS 

Sire  vs.  Semen 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a 
dairy  bull  now?  I  would  like  to  see 
a  breakdown  of  figures.  Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  difference  in  concep¬ 
tion  rates  between  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding?  What  advantage  has 
frozen  semen?  d.  r.  d. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  following  costs  were  experi¬ 
enced  recently  on  78  New  York 
farms  keeping  one  or  more  herd 
sires:  feed  and  bedding,  $100;  labor, 
$27;  interest  and  depreciation,  $61; 
use  of  buildings  and  equipment,  $50; 
miscellaneous,  $30,  for  a  total  of  $268. 
If  a  credit  for  manure  of  $25  is  al¬ 
lowed,  the  net  annual  cost  of  keeping 
a  bull  is  $243. 

The  natural-service  conception  rate 
on  first  services  is  about  60  per  cent. 
Artificial  insemination,  using  liquid 
semen  treated  with  antibiotics,  re¬ 
sults  in  about  65  per  cent  conception 
on  first  service.  The  rate  with  frozen 
semen  has  been  reported  both  equal 
to  and  five  to  10  per  cent  below 
liquid  semen;  conception  rates  tend 
to  diminish  with  length  of  time  of 
storage. 

Frozen  semen  enables  one  to  breed 
all  cows  to  the  same  sire  or  to  have 
a  greater  choice  of  sires.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  can  greatly  extend  the  use 
of  a  sire.  Some  bulls’  semen  does  not 
freeze  successfully,  however.  The  cost 
of  freezing  and  storing  of  frozen 
semen  at  110  degrees  F.  below  zero 
is  a  major  cost  factor. 


for  the  most  efficient  fattening,  but 
they  can  be  used  if  available  at  a 
price  below  corn.  You  might  try  mix¬ 
ing  60  pounds  of  wheat,  25  pounds 
oats  and  13  V2  pounds  protein  supple¬ 
ment  plus  a  pound  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  a  half  pound  of  salt. 

The  feed  mixture  you  suggest  for 
horses,  milk  cows  and  young  cattle 
is  a  bit  bulky  and  high  in  protein  for 
horses  at  hard  work,  but  otherwise 
should  be  satisfactox’y.  The  quality  of 
your  hay  is  of  prime  importance  in 
working  out  a  grain  ration. 


finding  it  difficult  to  reach  the  bowl 
and  drinking  from  it.  This  can  occur 
whenever  the  stalls  are  four  to  four 
and  one-half  feet  wide  and  one  bowl 
serves  two  cows.  A  small  cow  could 
find  difficulty  in  reaching  two  feet 
to  depi’ess  the  paddle.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  is  that  the  paddle  may  be  set 
too  low,  again  making  it  difficult  for 
her  to  operate  it.  The  only  way  I 
know  of  to  break  a  cow  of  the  habit 
is  to  get  the  water  bowl  closer  to  her 
by  adjusting  her  stanchion. 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrich', 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 


WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  A  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Barn  Itch,  Ground  Wheat 
and  Protein  Feed 

My  cattle  lick  and  rub  their  hind 
feet  and  legs,  their  tail  roots,  and 
their  necks.  What  is  wrong?  Is 
ground  oats  all  right  to  bring  hogs 
to  220  pounds  along  with  a  protein 
supplement?  Is  a  mixture  of  ground 
oats  and  corn,  bran,  soybean  meal, 
molasses,  salt  and  lime  all  right  for 
horses,  cows  and  heifers? 

Pennsylvania  a.  a.  m. 

Your  animals  probably  have  barn 
itch  or  mange,  and  they  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  25-per-cent  wettable  lindane 
powder  in  50  gallons  of  water  twice 
in  10  days.  Use  two  gallons  of  spray 
per  animal,  preferably  from  a  power 
sprayer  developing  a  pressure  of  350 
pounds.  This  spray  will  also  control 
lice.  Do  not  spray  young  calves. 

Wheat  should  be  coarsely  ground 
or  rolled  for  hogs.  Oats  are  too  bulky 


Sun  or  Vitamin  D  far 
Paralyzed  Hog 

I  have  a  sow  who  finds  it  quite 
difficult  to  get  up  on  her  hind  feet. 
When  she  does  arise — about  once  a 
day — she  lifts  one  foot  and  then  the 
other  continually.  Her  feet  seem  a 
little  swollen;  her  appetite  is  excel¬ 
lent,  however.  I  had  the  veterinarian 
give  her  a  shot  in  the  hips  and  I 
have  given  her  the  feed  supplements 
he  recommended,  but  there  is  no 
improvement.  Have  you  any  sugges¬ 
tions? 

Pennsylvania  p.  u. 

The  'symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
of  posterior  paralysis  which  in  swine 
is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  minerals 
or  vitamin  D  or  both.  Try  adding  to 
your  present  hog  ration  15  per  cent 
or  15  pounds  per  hundredweight 
ground  sun-cui’ed  alfalfa  hay.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  give  the  sow  free  access  to 
a  mineral  mixture  made  up  of  one 
part  steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phospate,  one  part  ground  limestone 
and  one  part  salt.  You  may,  of  course, 
purchase  a  balanced  hog  ration  which 
has  these  ingredients  already  in  it. 
If  you  could  turn  the  sow  outdoors, 
it  should  take  care  of  the  vitamin  D 
problem.  But  you  should  still  sup¬ 
ply  the  minerals. 


If  Not  Cheviots,  What? 

I  have  only  three  sheep  now,  all 
Cheviots,  but  I  like  their  husbandry 
so  much  that  I  want  to  add  more. 
Do  you  think  I  should  get  more 
Cheviots?  Which  breed  is  best  over¬ 
all  in  my  area?  I  want  it  to  produce 
the  most  meat  and  wool  possible. 

Massachusetts  h.  0.  a. 

Thei'e  is  probably  no  single  breed 
that  would  completely  meet  all  your 
requirements.  If  you  prefer  some 
breed  other  than  the  Cheviots,  which 
is  a  good  meat  producer,  consider 
Columbia  or  Corriedale.  Suffolk  and 
Hampshires  are  large,  medium-wool 
breeds.  The  best  choice  is  from  a 
breed  that  is  readily  available  from 
nearby  breeders.  The  quality  of 
breeding  is  important  regardless  of 
the  breed  chosen. 


NEW 

FALSE 

PLATE 


from 

YOUR  OLD  ONE  I 


SOLD  ON  MONEY  BACK 

GUARANTEE 


You  get  a  full  30-aays  free  trial  to  test  this  wonder¬ 
ful  Ifehtwelght  wonder  plastic  plate  made  from  your 
old  broken,  cracked  or  loose  plate.  No  Impression 
needed.  If  you  aren’t  completely  satisfied,  we  refund 
your  money.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  full 
facta  on  amazing  12  hour  service. 


CHICAGO  DENTAL  PLATE  LABORATORY  •  Dept. 

J?62l 

30  N.  Oforborn  Sf.  •  Suite  714  •  Chitog*  2, 

III. 

1 

fOur  high  royalty— low  subsidy 
complete  program  can  help  you 
join  Comet's  list  of  widely 
recognized  and  successful 
authors.  Send  for  FREE  copy  of 
How  To  Publish  Your  Book. 


YOUR 

BOOK 

CANiBE 

PUBLISHED! 


COMET  PRESS  BOOKS 

0ept.RN6 ,200  Varick  St.,  N.Y.14 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


.  Free  Literature  and  Estiviaies. 
.PLECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 
1Z7  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Telephone;  4-4149 


Cows  Lick  Water,  Mangers 
''Are  a  Mess" 

Our  cows  keep  licking  the  water 
out  of  their  bowls,  and  they  are 
making  the  mangers  a  mess.  Do  you 
know  how  we  can  stop  them?  Per¬ 
haps  some  Rural  New  Yorker  read¬ 
ers  have  ideas  on  how  to  cure  the 
habit.  L-  M. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Most  manufacturers  of  water  bowls 
design  the  paddle  in  the  bowl  so  as 
to  minimize  this  problem.  I  believe 
that  some  cows  get  the  habit  from 


Superfoetation  in  a  Sow 
The  pigs  in  the  basket  were  born 
from  the  Berkshire  sow  17  days  after 
she  gave  birth  to  the  pigs  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  On  Howard  Wieland’s  farm 
in  Osage,  la.,  the  two  litters  totalled 
27  pigs. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


When  Is  Wilted?  —  If  chopped 
green  forage  opens  slowly  and  when 
a  fistful  is  released,  it  contains  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  moisture.  It 
should  preserve  well  as  silage.  But 
this  is  quite  a  moisture  range;  can 
we  ever  be  sure  to  finish  up  the 
wilting  at  the  right  time?  According 
to  the  Trojan  Powder  Co.,  wilting 
is  only  gambling  with  the  weather. 
It  recommends  using  its  Kylage, 
“the  double-action  preservative.” 
Five  or  so  pounds  of  the  powder- — it 
is  not  irritating — get  rid  of  excess 
air  and  preserve  the  crop  sweetly, 
greenly  and  nutritionally.  The  pre¬ 
servation  story  is  well  explained  in 
a  nice  little  booklet.  It  is  available 
without  charge  from  Chemical  Sales 
Division,  Trojan  Powder  Co.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Penna. 


plete.  Consideration  is  given  not  only 
to  tanks  but  to  the  milk  house  and 
to  its  relation  to  the  barn.  “Facts  You 
Should  Know  Before  Going  Bulk”  is 
an  informative  and  suggestive  book¬ 
let;  anyone  considering  a  bulk  tank 
should  read  it.  Copies  are  available 
without  charge  from  Craft  Mfg.  Co., 
2312  Davis  St.,  No.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Non-Metal  Pipe.  — -  The  name, 
Orangeburg,  has  achieved  a  fine  repu¬ 
tation  on  American  farms  for  the 
quality  it  suggests  in  drainage  pipe. 
Now  it  appears  on  plastic  pipe,  for 
all  its  multitudinous  purposes.  So  the 
Orangeburg  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  illustrated  brochure  on 
plastic  pipe,  its  applications  and  its 
installation.  It  is  available  without 
charge  upon  request  to  Orangeburg 
Mfg.  Co.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


Chlordane  for  Crabgrass  —  Crab- 
grass,  chickweed  and  cutting  are 
three  chief  problems  of  maintaining 
a  nice  lawn.  Chlordane  applied  early 
or  late  in  the  season  is  now  said  to 
control  the  first,  and  Velsicol  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  printed  a  leaflet  of  instruc¬ 
tions.  It — and  also  leaflets  on  control 
of  alfalfa  weevil  and  spittlebugs— is 
available  without  charge  from  Velsi¬ 
col  Chemical  Corp.,  350  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Before  Going  Bulk  —  The  Craft 
Mfg.  Co.  has  published  a  36-page 
booklet  of  information  and  argument 
on  why  and  why  not  a  dairyman 


■■■■■  - -  yjii  TVAXJ  - 

IIIMRFR  FnU  RARNS  &  HOUSES  should  install  a  bulk  tank.  The  con 

lUmBER  fOK  BAKNi  *  ^ent  is  remarkably  objective-a  whole 

section  is  given  over  to  the  reasons 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE! 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

ALBANY  •  SYRACUSE 


uTicAfor  not  going  bulk— and  it  is  com- 


Mechanical  Pasture  —  John  Deere 
has  printed  an  informative  illustrated 
booklet  on  zero  pasture  called  “Me¬ 
chanical  Pasturing.”  Farmers  plan¬ 
ning  production-line  feeding  of  cattle 
should  find  it  of  enlightenment  and 
utility.  It  relates  and  portrays  well 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
zero  pasture.  Copies  are  available 
without  charge  from  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Ill. 


Homasote  Handbook  —  This  72- 
page  booklet  on  the  applicability  ana 
application  of  Homosote  insulating 
building  boards  should  be  of  interest 
to  many  farmers.  Suggestions  for  use 
— and  the  details — could  lower  farm 
construction  costs  while  increasing 
farm  capacity.  It  is  available  witn- 
out  charge  fi’om  Homosote  Company, 
Trenton  3,  N.  J. 
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Non-Smelly  Silage  —  Livestoc' 
men  with  some  grass  yet  to  ensue 
will  find  useful  preservation  informa¬ 
tion  in  Virginia  Smelting  Co.’s  new 
folder  on  its  product  “Sil-Aid”,  a  si- 
lage-grade  sodium  metabisulphite' 
Copies  are  available  without 
from  Virginia  Smelting  Co.,  West 
Norfolk,  Virginia. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SHEEP 


?  WANT  A  SHEEP  ? 

Attend  the  10th  Annual 

KEYSTONE  STUD  RAM 
&  EWE  SALE 

July  12,  1958 

Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

175  ewes  &  rams  175 

Selected  from  Top  Flocks  of 
the  East 

Hampshire  —  Suffolk  —  Cheviot 
Dorset  —  Corriedale  —  Shrop¬ 
shire  —  Southdown  — 
Columbia 
Write  for  Catalog  to: 

F.  L.  KREUZBERGER, 

203  Armsby  Hall, 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324.NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


For  Sale:  20  REGISTERED  MONTADALE  SHEEP, 
and  REG.  SUFFOLK  EWES  and  RAM  LAMBS. 
J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


For  Sale  —  YEARLING  RAMS  and  EWES. 
Excellent  Breeding.  Inspection  Welcomed.  Order  Early. 
ELLWOOD  LOUGHLIN,  CHESTER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


A  FINE  FLOCK  OF 


35  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES 
^ND  AN  EXCELLENT  REGISTERED  STUD  RAM 


$25.00  EACH 


IF  PURCHASED  IN  ONE  LOT. 

J.  A.  MEYER. _ GREENVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  MONTADALES  AND  - 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 
EWES  AND  RAM  LAMBS 
J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


CORRIEDALES 


CHOICE  RAMS  OF  STUD  AND  COMMERCIAL 
DUALITY 

NORMANDY  FARM 

LITCHFIELD.  CONN.  Phone:  JOrdan  7-5050 

SWINE 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 


BOX  266, 


HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 


YORKSHIRE  arid  BERKSHIRE  Weanling 
Boars  and  Gilts.  Also  some  Service  Boars 
and  Bred  Gilts.  Featuring  Imported  Blood¬ 
lines  and  Offsprings  from  Certified  Meat  Sires. 

TWO  BURROS  .  .  . 

One  Male  and  One  Female 

ONE  WELSH  PONY  .  .  . 

Saddles  Extra. 

VISIT,  WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  US. 
RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 
Telephone  FAirview  E-7700 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  WHITES  —  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE 
SIX  WEEKS  $14;  EIGHT  WEEKS  $15 
Ship  One  or  More.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Truck  Delivery  on  50  or  More. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 


" 


Connecficut  Milk  Heor- 
ing  in  Hortford  June  24 

An  effort  will  be  made  by  some  of 
the  New  York  dairy  cooperatives  to 
bring  Connecticut  in  under  the  un- 
brella  of  Federal  Milk  Order  27 
which  already  covers  New  York  and 
Northern  New  Jersey.  A  petition 
with  this  request  has  been  made  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Assn.,  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Bargaining  Agency, 
Mutual  Federation  of  Independent 
Cooperatives,  Chatham  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative,  Inc.,  and  Rider  Dairy 
Co.  of  Danbury.  It  will  be  considered 
at  a  federal  order  hearing  scheduled 
to  start  in  Hartfoi’d  on  June  24,  at 
10  a.  m.,  at  the  State  Capitol. 

These  New  Yoi’k  groups  want 
Connecticut  added  to  their  order  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  Connecticut’s 
present  high  blend  price  would  in¬ 
crease  the  blend  in  New  York’s 
marketwide  pool.  Connecticut  pro¬ 
ducers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fight 
inclusion  in  the  New  York  Order. 
They  proposed  some  time  ago  that  a 
separate  federal  order  be  established 
for  the  State. 

This  fight  is  the  most  serious  crisis 
Connecticut  dairymen  have  ever 
faced,  in  the  opinion  of  Ken  E.  Geyer, 
general  manager  of  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers  Assn,,  largest  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  that  have  petitioned  for 
a  separate  order.  If  Connecticut  were 
included  in  the  New  York-NewJersey 
Order,  Geyer  said,  the  eventual  re¬ 
sult  would  be  “disintegration  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  State.  A  very 
substantial  percentage  of  Connecticut 
producers  would  have  to  go  out  of 
business.  Producers  would  abandon 
efforts  they  have  made  for  40  years 
to  level  out  production  to  provide 
milk  when  consumers  want  it  most.” 

Another  result,  Geyer  believes, 
would  be  the  death  of  groups  dedi¬ 
cated  to  increasing  milk  consump¬ 
tion  such  as  the  Connecticut  Dairy 
and  Food  Council  and  Connecticut 


Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  as  farmers 
would  no  longer  have  any  incentive 
for  this  purpose.  Also,  compared  to 
the  large  number  of  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers,  Connecticut  dairymen  would 
have  no  bargaining  power  and  no 
voice  in  their  market. 

The  Connecticut  producers  are 
supported  in  their  request  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  order  by  dealers  in  the  State 
and  all  other  milk  producer  coopei’a- 
tive  in  New  England.  The  latter  have 
proposed  that  Connecticut  be  added 
to  the  Springfield  Federal  Order  if 
the  government  feels  that  a  separate 
federal  order  for  Connecticut  is  not 
practical.  CMPA  would  go  along  with 
this  proposal  if  a  separate  federal 
order  for  Connecticut  were  impossi¬ 
ble. 

The  New  York  co-ops  are  expected 
to  use  the  argument  that  Connecticut 
is  inter-related  with  their  market  and 
that  shifting  production  from  one 
market  to  another  causes  friction. 
This  was  the  same  argument,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Geyer,  that  was  used  by  the 
same  co-ops  in  the  hearing  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  addition  of  12  North 
Jersey  and  35  upstate  New  York 
counties  to  the  New  York  Order,  the 
results  of  which  to  date  have  been 
disappointing  to  everyone. 

H.  K.  Street 


BEEF  CATTLE 


VAllEY  VIEW  FARMS  DISPERSAL 
21  BULLS  •  160  HEAD 
103  FEMALES 
REGISTERED  POllED  HEREFORDS 

MONDAY,  JUNE  30,  1958 
12  Noon 

HARRISVILLE,  PENNA. 

One  of  America’s  Top  Herds! 
For  Catalog  Write: 
VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS 
HARRISVILLE.  PA 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

»  Accredited  Herd 

BREEDING  STogt  AT  ALL  TIMES 
tewi*  Breeding  Larry  Dom.  Sretidifig  j 

‘‘FARMLANDS’^ 

COOPERSTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Webitcf  Tnifli. 


-A.3Nr 


bl'oclfanS®tn"Iv.!J^®^  FEEDLOT  to  butcher's 

block  and  to  farmer  *  bank  account.  Information: 

WlVTr  association 

WING  hall  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
_ _ _ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK  _ 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

•'EADY  for  8ERVICK 

Modern 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JE*R8EY^°  PHONE:  6-2224 

Scotch  ^and^SruA  'r’hl®';?®''*  '.E^PoTers  -  Breeders,  of 

testVri  m.h.  Aberdeen -Angus.  Performance  at- 

pr1c«  ^WYE  A'”'*®''*' 

prices,  WYE  PLANTATION,  Queenstown  Maryland 

POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  HEIFER*^ 

'^°f*blEO  COWS  with  POLLED  CALVES 
a*  ♦oin*.  ROBT.  J.  GENERAIIX 

^_REEDS  CORNERS,  GORHAM  Rn% 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  STANLEV^’siW? 

HIGH  GRADE  ^POLLED  ^^H^E^REFORD  COWS 
JACK  TURNER, _ GALILEE,'  PENKISYLVAWtA 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GOVT.  AIP5w8U5INE» 
#47  gILUON 
OVER  PA<t20YEARF 


FARM  PRICE  SUPPORT  OKTJ 
♦  5  BimoN 

OVER  PAST  2£?  YEARS  . 


‘Why  don’t  you  fellows  stand  on 
your  own  two  feet?” 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


HAMPSHIRES:  meat  type  boars  and  GILTS 

Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS,  BOX  718.  EASTON.  MD. 


MAPLEHURST  OUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington.  Sciplo  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS. 

BRED  GILTS,  BABY  PIGS.  LARGE  HERD. 
GRAIN  FED.  C.  W.  HILLMAN, 

VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


•  HAZ-CLIFFE  • 
Horse  and  Pony  Sole 

Wayne  Co.  Fairgrounds,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Saturday,  July  12.  1958 

Tack  and  Equipment  3:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 
Draft  Horse  Special  at  6:00  P.  M.  Followed 
by  Light  Horses  and  Ponies. 

Send  entry  fee  prior  to  sale  date  for  benefit 
of  low  number.  All  consignments  5%  com¬ 
mission  with  $5.00  minimum  charge. 

All  animals  health  inspected. 

Free  hay  and  straw. 

BEEGLE,  Manager  and  Auctioneer 
HOUTE  4.  WOOSTER,  OHIO 

Telephone;  ANgelus  3-5119 


SEND  FOR  LIST  OF 


REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  PONIES 
lAi.o.  HIGHLAWN  FARM, 

WARNER _ :-:  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


DOGS 


fed.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups 


- REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER.  Mtyersdale,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 
hunters,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS.  The  Best 
Costs  Less.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  I,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

urn  .  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia 


Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE.  FINE  PETS,  $25  EACH 
iqc  ...o,  ALBERT  LASHER, 

Ljg  east  STATE.  GLOVERSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

RsBistsred  Puppies.  Tiny  and  Lively, 
MRS.  M.  W.  WELLS.  CONESUS,  NEW  YORK 

_ BURROS _ 

~  MEXICAN  BURROS  —  $98  and  $125.  - 

saddle  and  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45. 

ZIEGER.  RIDGE8URY, 

RIDGEFIELD.  CONN.  PHONE:  IDIewood  8-6949 

^AW  WOOL  WANTED 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  for 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  during  the  week  ending  June  6, 
1958.  were,  per  hundredweight,  as  follows; 

Cattle:  1,467. 

Steers  and  Heifers — The  representative  day 
found  the  market  weaker  and  $.50-. 75  lower. 
Good  and  Choice  800/1,100-lb.  steers  and 
heifers  sold  from  $27-28.25;  Holstein  steers 
averaging  800  lbs.  $25.50;;  few  grass  steers 
and  heifers  $22. 

Dairy-Type  Slaughter  Cattle — These  were 
steady  until  late  in  the  week  when  cows 
went  fully  $.50  higher.  Bulls  and  heifers 
failed  to  make  the  gain.  Commercial  and 
Standard  cows  closed  $21.50-22.50;  Utility 
and  Cutter  $19.50-21.50;  Canner  $16-18.50, 
some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat  Yellow  Cows 
$18-20.  Commercial  dairy  heifers  $22-23,  top 
$24;  Utility  $19-21;  Canner  and  Cutter  $17- 
19;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $23-24.50,  top  $25; 
Cutter  $21.50-23;  Canner  mostly  $19-21. 

Calves:  681.  Prices  worked  lower.  Top 
grades  were  off  $4.-5.00,  while  undergrades 
showed  a  $2-4.00  decline.  Choice  and  Prime 
finished  $30-34;  Medium  and  Good  $28-30; 
light  and  heavy  bobs  $23-28;  Cull  $22  down. 

Hogs:  1,305.  Prices  were  unchanged  until 
mid-week  when  two  declines  occurred.  Fri¬ 
day,  however,  the  loss  was  fully  regained. 
No.  1-3  butchers  weighing  180-220  lbs.  closed 
at  $23-24,  top  $24.50;  230-250  lbs.  $22-23: 
260-290  lbs.  $21-22;  300-350  lbs.  $20-21.  Good 
and  Choice  300-600  lb.  sows  $16-18.  Boars 
and  stags  $12-16. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  864.  Slaughter  iambs 
were  in  good  demand,  market  steady.  Spring 
lambs  cleared  $25-25.50;  Medium  to  Good 
$23:  shorn  $22-22.75;  Good  slaughter  ewes 
$7.00-8.00,  few  $9.00-10;  Cull  and  Canner 
$3.00-5.50. 


®23.50-25;  Commerical  $20-23;  Utility 
^7-19.o0.  Slaughter  cows — Good  $22-23  10: 
Commercial  $20  50-21.85;  Utility  $19-20.50| 
Cutters  $17.50-18.90;  Heavy  Canners  $16-17.90; 
Light  Canners  $16  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls 
$25-26.90;  Commercial  $22.50-25; 
Utility  $20.50-22;  Cutters  $20-21. 

.The  calf  market  was  strong  for  veals  and 
steady  for  bobs.  Supplies  decreased,  demand 

head:  Prime  veals 
$90-95;  Choice  $72-85;  Good  $60-70;  Com¬ 
mercial  $45-58;  Culls  and  Grassers  $20-42  • 
$26-38;  80-100  Ibl  $20- 
25;  60-80  lbs.  $14,50-20;  under  60  lbs.  $14.50 
and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  firm.  Demand  was 
active,  and  supplies  were  light.  Prices  per 
Weights  ,$21-23.75;  Heavy 
Medmm  and  Light  Sows 
$15.50-16.50;  Heavy  Sows  $14.25-17.  Small 
pigs — $13.o0  each. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


fw  KARL  MILDE^^^vK 

‘-'JCHFIELD,  CONN. 

3  MiLES  N.  E.  of  TOWN  off  RT 
35  COWS,  I®,  bred  HEIFERS,  14  YEARLING^ 
T  HEIFER  CALVES, 

th^rn..  June*  many  others  due  new 

m  H  dehorned  herd 

the  si  finn®  n2‘'M*®''l  sranddaughters  of 

Fai.  M®®.;  Approved  and  Excellent  bull. 

Sweetheart’s  Dairyman.  Six  cows 
<lay  records  of  500  to  560  F. 
^®''®  ?®!;  ‘’®®  Nine,  coys  selling 
the  SiaiSin  Eighteen  are  bred  tS 

OnH>>  a®.;2®®i:  Approved  and  Ex’  "Gold  C 

WinriraJ®  J®®.  Double  Approved  and 

«ai«  7'"®row  Preferred  Kingdsh.  It  will  be  a 

Acered°.  ®BLgr“clHifi”ed,^^^r  ’caH*'''’ viccilatM 

38  days*  pri’or*"?  I^l®.' 

_  —  for  CATALOG  WRITE  — 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mar.aetr 
 BRANDON,  VERMONT 


BEN  TULLOCH  ANGUS  SALE 

In  the  1958  Ben  Tulloch  Sale  in 
Millbrook,  N  .Y.,  last  month,  60  head 
of  Angus  cattle  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $934.  Top  price  of  $3,800 
was  paid  for  an  animal  shipped  west. 
Stillwater  Farm,  Salisbury,  Conn., 
bought  one  animal  at  $2,700,  and 
Rally  Farm,  Millbrook,  took  two,  one 
at  $1,500.  Tremore  Farm,  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  and  Mt.  Prospect  Farm, 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  were  other  buy¬ 
ers  from  the  Northeast.  The  cattle 
went  to  14  states  and  to  Canada. 


WESTERN  MASS.,  LIVESTOCK 

Calves  and  beef  were  "very  strong”  at 
the  June  3  sale  of  Northampton,  Mass..  Co¬ 
op.  Auction,  according  to  Manager  M.  H. 
Fiske,  and  steers  ranged  $18.90-25.50  per  cwt. 
Small  calves  were  up  to  $17.  Medium  to 
$19.50  and  Large  to  $40  apiece.  Veal  went 
$24.50-34.75  per  cwt.;  heifers  were  $18.50- 
22.50.  Canner  cows  sold  to  $16.75,  Cutters 
$18.50  and  Utilities  $21.35.  Bulls  ranged 
$22.75-24.10  per  cwt.;  stock  bulls  were  $17.40- 
20.90.  Bangs-reacting  cattle  went  $17.80- 
19.30. 

Sheep  went  at  from  $6.00-18  apiece  and 
goats  $3.25-8.00  each. 

Small  pigs  were  $5.00-15.50  each  and  hogs 
$15.25-19.75. 


WORSTED  MILLS  INC.  Ot  liotro 

Montgomery,  orange  co.,  new  york  Jniie  21,  1958 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Prices  for  week  ending  June  6,  1958,  as 
reported  by  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets: 

The  cattle  market  was  steady.  Demand 
was  fairly  active,  supplies  decreased.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter— 


NEW  CAYUGA  CO.,  N.  Y.,  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  HERD 

To  head  the  herd  of  40  Shorthorn 
females  he  recently  purchased  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Harland  Bradley  of  King 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  has  selected  a  sire  from 
Irving  Kennedy’s  Lime  Stone  herd  in 
Holley,  N.  Y.  He  purchased  L.  S. 
Brawith  Eclipse,  by  Rigfoot  Brawith 
Champion,  at  the  recent  beef  breed¬ 
ing  sale  in  Caledonia.  At  23  months 
of  age.  Eclipse  weighed  1,425  pounds. 
Besides  purebred  Shorthorn  beef 
calves,  he  has  also  sired  a  market¬ 
topping  veal  calf  that  weighed  225 
pounds  at  seven  weeks;  it  was  out  of 
an  ordinary  dairy  cow. 


—  FIRST  ANNUAL  — 
DUTCHESS  CO.  GUERNSEY  SALE 

WEDNESDAY  NITE 
JUNE  25,  1958  •  7:30  p,  m, 

AT  THE  FAIRGROUNDS 
RHINEBECK,  new  YORK 

45  — REG.  GUERNSEY  COWS  —  45 
Mostly  Fresh  a  Few  Close  Springers 
IF  you  need  Summer  Milk 
IF  you  need  Herd  replacements 
IF  you  are  thinking  of  a  registered 
herd 

YOU  SHOULD  ATTEND  THIS  SALE 

Sale  managed  by: 

DUTXHESS  CO.  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS 
BERNIE  MORRISON,  President 
MILLERTON,  new  YORK 
Auctioneer: 

BILL  FLETCHER 
PINE  PLAINS.  NEW  YORK 
—  BE  EFFICIEfiCY  WISE  — 

ATTEND  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  S«tE  OF 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE 

SEPT.  13.  1958  •  COBLESKILL,  M.  Y. 

Take  in  consideration  that  an  unbiased  survey  of  44 
average  farms  in  Delaware  County  proved  that  JERSEY 
COWS  are  MORE  EFFICIENT,  showing  higher  labor 
income,  lower  feed  costs,  fuller  pasture  uniilization, 
and  carrying  more  cows  per  acre. 


Catalogues: 
ALFRED  PARTRIDGE 


Auctioneer 
MILTOM  CROSEY 


—  WANTED  — 

HERDS  OF  CATTLE 

.  A  L  L  S  I  Z  E  S 

Write  or  call:  GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS, 

^  franklin,  mass. 

Phone:  Franklin  419 — Evenings  Franklin  1122  or  1643 

-  CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS  _ 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Tnu  FIELDMAN  SERVICE. 

TOM  PETROSELLI,  REESEVILtE,  WIS. 

TELEPHONE:  WALNUT  73149 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


CALVES  TO  NEAR  YEARLINGS. 
May  “Horned”  one  —  Dam’s  RM  8612  age  th-ee. 
Pair  Whites  Dandy  for  Oxen,  Steer*; 
HENDRICKSON  FARM.  COBLESKILL.  NEY  YORK 


RABBITS 


full  time  business 

OB  WELL  PAID  HOBBY 

.Thousands  of  RaisersNeededto  Meet  the 
rrremendous Demand  forMEAT— FUR— 
I  LABORATORY-  BREEDING  STOCK. 

i)  Know  the  Facts  “USS/S* 

V/ Breeds, BreediMandCare, Markets, Etc. 

- ••  ♦•••.•  I  Balletlo,  25  Cents.  Wo  Aro  A&sociauoek 

AMERICAN  RABBIT  ASS’'N."tfARM%7S*!.*pitUb^5,VhTl^^ 

-4UCTI0NEERS 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalog’ 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL.  MASON  CITY.  IOWA 

15 
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mm  ILi  m  %M  BWS 
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BR/vND 


FIVE  WAYS  BETTER 


Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your  dealer 
and  compare  prices  yourself!  ' 

Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  and  does  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 


Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium.  Saves 
equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 

With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room  for 
extra  feed  that  means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


OUT  FRONT  BY  A  WIDE  MARGIN! 

1  Ouf  of  4  Chiclii  Produced  in  New  Jersey  Comes  from 
Melini's  .  .  .  »he  Stole’s  Leoding  Hatchery 


Raise  A  Flock  of  Genuine 

MELINI-BABCOCK  BESSIES 

This  is  the  time  to  start  a  flock  of  genuine 
Babcock  Bessies — “sisters”  to  the  1957  N.  J.  Flock 
Mating  prize-winning,  profit-making  pen. 

When  you  invest  in  Melini-Babcock  Bessies  you 
are  getting  chicks  from  the  same  parent  stock  that 
are  maintained  as  breeders  on  the  Babcock  Poultry 
Farm. 

The  Business  Hen  of  the  Brown  Egg  Field 

MELINI-Merryknool  Sex-Links 

The  All-Time  Poultry  Meat  Champion 

MELINI-VANTRESS  ARBOR 
ACRES  CROSS 


GRAYBILL’S  cmocl 


9  best  breeding  available  at  moderate  Prices  on 
unt  Hone  Leghorns.  Also  Strain  Gross  Leghorns. 
I  Arbor  Acres  White  Box.  New  Hamps  and  Cross 
leds.  Post  Paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Also 
irted  Pullets.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL  HATCHERY, 

X  R.  COCOLAMUS  (Juniata  County),  PENNA. 


A.S 

—  WHITE  AFRICAN  AND  PEARL  KEETS  — 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Got  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-?.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM. 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30;  1956  Pairs  $45:  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS, 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS:  LARGE  FAST  GROWING 
STRAIN  $1.50  EACH.  MINIMUM  6  POSTPAID. 
FRED  WILSON,  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


PIGEON  FEEDS 
WILD  BIRD  FEED 

LET  US  QUOTE  ON  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 
OUR  MIX  OR  YOUR  FORMULAS. 

THE  BALTIMORE  FEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

2341  BOSTON  ST.  BALTIMORE  24.  MO. 


MELWrS  "flitf  HATCHERY,  im. 

Dept. 86  OeUeo  Drive  Vtfielond  N.  J 


HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 


BESSIE 


America's  Real  Business^  Hen 

Babcock.  Bessies  are  proving  real  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  os  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  and 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  ond  quan¬ 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC. 

Box  286-G  Ithoeo.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  i 


Up  in  the  Air 
with 

the  Hens 


All  the  hatching  eggs  that  Paul  are  on  the  edge  of  wood  just  about 
Hiestand’s  fine  white  birds  produce  all  their  lives.  Their  starting  space  is 
in  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  are  three-fourths  square  foot  per  bii'd; 
washed.  They  go  through  a  110-  papers  are  placed  over  the  slatted 
degree  chlorinated  whirlpool  bath  be-  floors.  The  laying  birds  have  grit 
fore  storage  at  50  to  60  degrees  in  an  before  them  all  the  time,  and  there 
insulated  egg  room  heated  in  Winter  is  plenty  of  nests  placed  about  the 
and  cooled  in  Summer.  Produced  on  pen.  Excelsior  is  used  for  nesting 
contract  for  a  well-known  hybrid  litter.  There  is  no  general  culling  in 
breeder,  the  eggs  average  some  80  or  the  Hiestand  flocks.  Only  broodies 
90  per  cent  in  hatchability.  are  removed.  The  slat-floor  birds  de- 

The  old  livestock  barn  where  Hei-  velop  somewhat  longer  toes  than  do 
stand  houses  most  of  his  breeders  has  those  on  regular  litter;  they  cannot 
wooden  slats  for  the  floor  of  the  hot-  scratch.  When  a  slatted  flock  had  to 
tom  deck.  Here  some  1,500  birds  are  be  moved  to  a  straw-littered  pen 
comfortably  confined  in  a  37x56-foot  some  time  ago,  “How  they  scratch- 
pen,  with  1.4  square  feet  of  space  edl”,  says  Weaver.  The  slatted  pen  is 
apiece.  The  floor  was  wet  before  the  cleaned  out  by  tractor-mounted  load- 
slats  went  in,  there  was  too  much  er  every  April. 

broodiness,  and  mortality  was  unde-  Over  in  the  Hiestand  market-egg 
sirably  high.  With  these  faults  now  flock,  another  floor  of  good  white 
mostly  overcome,  the  pen  accommo-  layers  is  on  slats.  Here  each  bird  has 
dates  more  than  tw’ice  the  number  of  about  1.25  square  feet  in  which  to 
birds  it  otherwise  would.  There  are  roam  about,  eat,  drink  and  roost.  In 
very  few  floor  eggs,  according  to  this  flock,  there  would  be  a  problem 
Leon  Weaver,  who  tends  10,000  birds,  with  picking  were  not  the  birds  de- 
and  the  slats  never  have  to  be  beaked;  there  is  much  more  winciow 
scraped.  Because  the  concentration  of  light,  and  pickouts  were  onetime 
birds  is  so  high,  the  pen  is  warm  in  fairly  frequent.  An  anti-pick  spray 
Wintet.  “You  do  have  to  watch  floor  “helped”,  .according  to  Weaver,  but 
drafts  a  little  bit  more,”  however,  ac-  it  “is  important  on  slatted  floors  to 
cording  to  Weaver.  Installed  at  a  cost  debeak;  it  is  a  must.”  If  it  is  done 
of  61  cents  per  square  foot,  the  two-  “hard”  at  chick  time,  once  is  enough; 
inch  redwood  slats  — they  look  like  if  not,  a  second  debeaking  is  desir- 
laths  —  stand  on  metal  frames  about  able.  In  this  42x50-foot  pen  of  about 
21  inches  above  the  ground.  Above  1,600— it  is  to  be  partitioned  off  to 
these  birds  on  other  floors  are  layers  avoid  drafts — egg  production  is  al- 
on  straw  litter.  They  lay  all  right,  most  automatic.  Feeding  and  water- 
too,  but  Weaver  says  “Production  on  ing  proceed  by  machine,  and  laying 
the  first  floor  is  three  per  cent  high-  almost  does.  The  birds  hop  into  one 
er.”  side  of  a  two-level  battery  of  rollaway 

bn  each  of  the  floors  the  ratio  of  nests,  they  squat  down  to  do  their 
males  to  hens  is  about  one  to  eight;  laying,  and  their  eggs  roll  out  to  a 
all  of  them  seem  to  like  to  roost  on  woven  wire  tray  quite  outside  the 
automatic  feeders.  They  get  a  home-  pen.  Here  the  poultryman  picks  them 
mixed  17-per-cent  mash  in  the  hop-  up  quickly  and  with  ease  without 
pers  regularly  all  day,  and  pellets  are  entering  the  pen  at  all.  Because  the 
run  through  the  day’s  last  feeding,  birds  are  elevated  on  slats,  the  nests 
All  the  feed  is  handled  in  bulk;  about  are  placed  high  enough  so  that  gath- 
every  three  weeks  the  entire  flock  ering  outside  is  neither  a  stoop-down 
gets  a  supplement  of  antibiotic  in  the  nor  reach-up  task.  The  eggs  come  out 
feed.  An  antibiotic  was  dissolved  in  pretty  much  at  waist-high  level, 
a  drum  in  water  recently  to  solve  a  Slatted  floors  on  Paul  Hiestand  s 
Newcastle  problem.  “I  believe  it  Lancaster  County  poultry  farm  bring 
helped  stop  the  disease,”  says  Weav-  egg-making  almost  to  manufacture. 

Yet,  with  growth  of  much  feed  at 
Watering  of  the  slat-floor  flock  is  home  and  gentle  rolling  land  all 
automatic;  the  metal  troughs  can  be  about,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
raised  and  lowered  by  winch  so  as  that  it  is  all  real  farming.  The  birds 
to  provide  multi-level  drinking  for  are  not  confined  and  captive.  “More 
the  birds.  Chicks  are  started  on  slat  than  cages,”  Leon  Weaver  believes, 
floors,  too — on  another’s  farm — so  they  “slatted  floors  are  here  to  stay.”  b. 


In  one  of  the  Hiestand  houses,  the  eggs  the  birds  lay  within  the  pen  the 
poultryman  collects  from  without.  No  man  ever  really  need  enter  the 

layers’  quarters. 


J 

automatic  at  Paul  Hiestand’s  poultry 
farm  in  Marietta,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Each  bird  has  1.4  square  feet  of 
slatted  floor. 
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*My  Heavies'  ^99^  Have 
Blood  Spots" 

My  heavy  meat-breed  hens  lay 
wonderfully  large  eggs  at  a  rate  of 
anywhere  from  65  to  90  per  cent  each 
day.  But  most  of  the  eggs  contain 
one  to  four  good-sized  blood  spots. 
What  causes  them?  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  to  overcome  the  problem?  The 
birds  wei'e  a  year  old  last  month. 

New  Jersey  m.  g. 

Some  of  the  heavy  breeds  of  chick¬ 
ens  have  a  tendency  to  lay  eggs  with 
blood  spots.  This  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
herited  weakness  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
trol  measure.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
preponderance  of  such  eggs  in  flocks 
of  young  pullets  when  they  first  come 
into  production  and  also  during 
periods  of  excessively  high  produc- 

Aufomation  in  Eggs 

A  year  ago,  John  CaiTile  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  3,200 
laying  birds  in  his  60x210-foot  con- 


tion.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  your  case  will  improve  be¬ 
cause  apparently  most  of  the  eggs 
you  have  been  collecting  up  to  the 
present  time  have  contained  some 
blood.  This  trait  is  an  individual 
characteristic  on  the  part  of  the  bird, 
so  if  you  should  happen  to  be  able  to 
locate  the  birds  that  are  causing  most 
of  the  trouble,  you  could  remove  them 
from  the  flock. 


Gas  or  Oil  Heater-Brooder? 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  gas 
or  kerosene  stoves,  without  smoke 
pipes,  that  will  heat  a  room  as  well 
as  keep  it  dry  and  brood  chickens. 
I  cannot  figure  out  which  would  give 
the  best  results.  The  gas  type  pro¬ 
duces  20,000  B.T.U.  and  the  oil  30,000. 
But  what  about  the  cost  to  produce 
the  heat?  I  would  prefer  the  gas;  it 
is  cleaner.  e.  j.  h. 

Pennsylvania 

The  actual  cost  of  supplying  the 
heat  for  your  brooder  stove,  mea¬ 


sured  on  a  B.T.U.  basis,  depends 
upon  local  costs  for  gas  and  oil.  How¬ 
ever,  oase  of  adjustment,  conveni¬ 
ence  of  operation  and  flexibility  of 
the  thermostat  in  regulation  of  tem¬ 
perature  are  all  factors  that  should 
be  considered.  If  you  expect  to  brood 
mainly  during  Winter  you  probably 
should  use  the  stove  that  has  the 
highest  B.T.U.  rating.  But  if  you 
want  to  brood  at  other  seasons  also, 
the  other  type  would  be  most  satis¬ 
factory. 


Such  birds  appear  quite  sick,  but 
they  may  live  for  months.  When 
opened,  the  egg  yolks  are  collected 
in  a  mass  in  the  abdomen.  Feeds  or 
the  feeding  system  are  not  at  fault 
in  the  situation,  and  there  is  no 
cure.  The  condition  is  the  result  of 
an  inherent  weakness  in  the  bird. 


E99-Bound  Birds 

What  is  wrong  with  my  hens? 
They  stop  laying  and  they  get 
down  in  their  hind  parts.  When  I 
dress  them  off  the  meat  is  all  right, 
but  the  bellies  are  all  filled  up  with 
egg  yolks.  j.  b. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Some  hens  occasionally  become 
egg  bound,  resulting  in  their  stand¬ 
ing  around  with  the  abdomen  drop¬ 
ping  down  almost  to  the  ground. 


Capons  for  Speciol 
Market 

I  would  like  to  try  some  capons. 
Should  I  raise  them  or  leave  them 
alone?  j.  j, 

There  is  a  very  low  margin  of 
profit  in  capon  production.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  do  not  raise  them 
unless  you  intend  to  kill  them  and 
market  them  at  retail.  If  you  do  this, 
you  may  develop  a  very  successful 
business.  Oherwise,  you  would  be 
fortunate  to  make  a  dollar  a  bird 
over  cost  of  feed.  Let  the  birds  roam 
over  the  farm  from  the  time  they 
are  two  to  seven  months  of  age. 


Which  hen  lays  the 


crete-block  poultry  house.  Today  in 
the  same  area  he  has  11,000.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  slatted  floors.  Instead  of  al¬ 
most  four  square  feet,  each  bird  now 
does  well  with  little  over  one.  Be¬ 
neath  the  slats,  electrically  operated 
scrapers  clean  out  droppings. 

Feeding  is  automatic.  Mash  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  storage  bins  from  which 
augers  deliver  it  to  chain  feeders. 
Watering  is  done  completely  by  self- 
actuating  equipment.  Egg  collection 
cannot  be  automatic,  of  course,  but  it 
is  quick  and  easy.  Gathering  is  done 
in  volume  at  outer  trays  of  rollaway 
egg  nests.  Electric  fans  force  fresh 
air  into  the  Carlile  poultry  house; 
others  exhaust  stale  air.  Light  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  electric  clock.  Most  of 
the  birds’  environment  is  controlled 
almost  independently  of  human  help. 

Carlile  is  said  to  be  producing 
higher  quality  eggs  with  his  new 
house  and  equipment  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  His  costs  are  lower,  too.  His 
automation  in  eggs  has  resulted  in 
lower  investment  per  bird.  Simple 
wooden  laths  and  complex  labor- 
saving  equipment  work  well  in  John 
Carlile’s  “egg  factory”,  one  of  New 
York  State’s  first. 


Life  in  f-he  Old  Bird  Yet 

Broilers  and  fryers  have  so 
much  replaced  stewing  fowl  in  most 
Amei’ican  households  that  low  prices 
for  the  latter  have  become  a  real 
problem  to  egg  producers.  There  was 
a  time — even  within  the  last  decade 
— when  the  return  on  an  old  hen 
could  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  raising  a  new  pullet.  Now  it  hardly 
pays  for  the  baby  chick.  But  efforts 
are  being  made  to  find  new  uses  for 
the  old  layers. 

In  1957,  according  to  A.  W.  Jasper 
of  Cornell  University’s  poultry  de¬ 
partment,  there  was  a  nine  per  cent 
increase  in  the  poundage  of  mature 
chickens  used  for  canning  and  pro¬ 
cessing.  Moreover,  “we  are  likely  to 
see  some  real  ‘imagineering’  in  the 
future,”  Jasper  says.  He  suggests  mix¬ 
ing  40  per  cent  chicken  with  60  per 
cent  potatoes,  adding  spices  and  pre¬ 
cooking  it  all  as  fried  chicken  cakes 
— like  cod  fish  cakes — to  merchandise 
as  prepared  frozen  food.  “It  would  be 
convenience  item  for  the  modern 
housewife”,  he  contends.  Food  tech¬ 
nologists,  home  economists  and  poul- 
trymen  will  come  up  with  the  new 
ideas  that  will  solve  the  problem  of 
the  “old  hen”,  Jasper  believes. 


GOLDEN  EGGS? 


The  GOLDEN  EGGS  are 

the  bonus  eggs  you  get 
with  RED  ROSE  Feeds 

Most  hens  have  the  ability  to  produce  300  eggs  a  year# 

What  you  feed  them  makes  the  difference  between 
breaking  even  at  50%  lay  .  .  .  or  making  a  profit  with  the 
Golden  Eggs  that  come  from  60%,  70%  or  80% 
production.  By  following  the  Red  Rose  Program  and 
feeding  for  the  Golden  Eggs  you  increase  your  income 
and  reduce  your  cost  per  dozen  .  .  .  without  an  ounce  of 
•extra  effort  on  your  part. 

Scientifically  developed  and  tested  Red  Rose  feeds 
provide  the  extra  energy  and  production  that  mean  more 
Golden  Eggs.  Put  your  flock  on  Red  Rose  Complete 
Laying  Ration  and  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  now  . . 
to  get  those  profitable  Golden  Eggs, 

Dkfributors  from  Maine  to  Florida;  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


Percentage  of 
FlocK  Lay 

Pounds  Feed 

Per  Dozen  Eggs 

Extra  Dozen 
Eggs  You  Get 

Increased  Income 

Per  Ton  o!  Feed  From 
The  “Golden  Eggs” 

50% 

5.52 

0 

0 

60% 

4.77 

57 

$28.50 

70% 

4.43 

89 

$44.50 

80% 

3.8T 

163 

$81.50 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

CdAe£ma*c 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

LANCASTER,  PA  .  YORK,  PA.  i  CIHCLEVILLE,  OHIO 
TAMPA,  FLA  •  SANFORD,  N  C  •  CHAMBLEE,  CA.  / 
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Left-Over  Fruit  Juices 

Juices  have  uses!  The  rhyme  was 
unintentional,  but  since  it’s  there, 
we’ll  leave  it.  And  left-over  juices 
have  multiple  uses.  Pear  juice  in  iced 
tea  adds  a  delicate  flavor.  Pineapple 
juice  in  orange  juice,  concentrated  or 
frozen,  gives  you  a  delightful  drink. 

Most  juices  can  be  substituted  for 
all  or  part  of  the  water  in  gelatine 
desserts  for  added  body  and  vitamins. 
But  avoid  using  peach  juice  in  gela¬ 
tine;  it  results  in  a  leathery  product. 

Plum  or  apricot  juice,  thickened 
with  one  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  to 
a  cup  of  liquid  and  cooked  until  clear, 
makes  a  colorful  topping  for  cox'n- 
stai'ch,  bread  or  rice  pudding,  or  for 
that  old  favorite,  cottage  pudding, 
made  from  left-over  cake. 

My  mother  used  to  make  a  delec¬ 
table  concoction  of  plum  juice  that, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  called 
Plum  Delight.  Molded  and  served  in 
an  old-fashioned  ice  cream  dish  swim¬ 
ming  in  a  rich  soft  custard,  it  was 
always  a  conversation  piece. 


Red  Currant  Pie  on  the  Fourth  of  July 


When  my  father  was  a  child,  his  father  always  insisted  on  Red 
Currant  Pie  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  first  course  of  this  dinner  we 
ate  at  home ;  traditional  boiled  salmon,  of  course  ( this  was  New 
England),  boiled  potatoes,  a  cream  sauce  with  hard  boiled  eggs  sliced 
into  it.  And  big  bowls  of  fresh-picked  garden  peas  served  in  their  own 
liquor  with  lots  of  butter. 


Then  Old  Molly  was  hitched  up  to 
the  buckboard,  and  the  whole  family 
drove  to  the  pond  two  miles  away  to 
eat  the  dessert — a  half  dozen  Currant 
Pies.  There  we  spent  the  afternoon. 
The  pond  is  now  a  reservoir,  boating 
and  bathing  forbidden,  and  nobody 
picnics  on  its  shore.  But  our  family 
still  has  Red  Currant  Pie  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

You  make  this  pie  just  &s  for  any 


berry  pie,  except  to  add  much  more 
sugar.  I  add  a  little  flour  too,  else 
the  pie  filling  gets  runny  —  three  to 
four  tablespoons.  Combine  flour, 
sugar,  and  spread  half  this  mixtm'e 
on  the  bottom  ci'ust,  then  the  berries, 
the  other  half  of  the  mixture.  Last, 
put  on  the  top  crust. 

Watch  for  juice  running  out  of  the 
pie  in  the  oven. 


Early  Summer  Recipes- 

Two  favorites  with  us  for  early  cups  medium  white  sauce;  1  cup 
Summer  are  Asparagus  with  Cheese  grated  sharp  cheddar  cheese;  ^2  tea- 
Sauce  and  Strawberry  Glazed  Tart,  spoon  Worcestershire  sauce;  few 
If  you  have  a  lot  of  each,  it  makes  drops  tabasco. 


CuRR.VNT  Sherbet 

A  variation,  if  it’s  a  particularly 
hot  day  for  the  dinner,  or  at  home,  is 
Currant  Sherbet.  Use  one  quart  of 
red  currant  juice,  a  pinch  of  salt,  1^2 
cups  sugar  and  two  egg  whites.  Add 
sugar  and  salt  to  juice.  Boil  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Chill.  Put  this  in¬ 
to  fi*eezing  tray  and  freeze  to  a 
“mush”  stage.  Remove  from  tray  and 
beat.  Beat  separately  the  two  egg 
whites  until  stiff;  fold  them  into  the 
currant  mixture.  Put  this  back  into 
the  tray,  return  to  the  refrigerator, 
and  continue  freezing  until  ready. 

Once  we  had  unexpected  company 
and  my  mother  sent  her  daughters 
out  to  pick  black  raspberries.  These 
she  spooned  over  the  top  of  the  sher¬ 
bet  to  make  it  go  further.  The  guests 
raved:  it  did  look  good  too,  the  pui*- 
plish-black  of  the  berries  with  the 
light  rosy  red  of  the  currant.  Red 
raspberries  would  not  have  been  so 
effective!  Ruth  Tirrell 

Qjuaker  Mending  Club 


a  meal! 

Aspar.vgus  with  Cheese  Sauce 

Use  3  lbs.  fresh  asparagus  (about); 
IV2  teaspoons  salt;  2  teaspoons  mono¬ 
sodium  glutamate;  boiling  water;  2 


Dogwood  on  Aprons 


Break  off  each  asparagus  stalk  as 
far  down  as  it  snaps  easily.  Remove 
scales.  Wash  thoroughly,  using  soft 
brush  to  I'emove  any  dirt.  Spread 
stalks  in  two  layers  in  9-inch  or  10- 
inch  frying  pan.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  IV2  teaspoons  monosodium  gluta¬ 
mate.  Pour  on  boiling  water  to  a 
depth  of  1-inch.  Cover.  Boil  12  to  15 
minutes,  or  until  lower  parts  of  stalks 
are  tender  but  crisp.  Lift  stalks  out 
with  pancake  turner  onto  hot,  crisp 
toast  squares.  Meanwhile  combine 
white  sauce,  cheese,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  tabasco  and  remaining  mono¬ 
sodium  glutamate.  Stir  over  hot  water 
until  cheese  melts.  Pour  over  aspara¬ 
gus. 

Glazed  Strawberry  Tart 

Use  1  cup  sugar;  3  tablespoons 
cornstarch;  Vs  teaspon  salt;  1  cup 
water;  1  cup  mashed  strawberries;  3 
cups  whole  berries  (reserve  some 
perfect  ones  for  garnish);  1  baked 
9-inch  pie  shell. 

Combine  sugar,  cornstarch,  and 
salt,  and  gradually  add  the  water. 
Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  Add 
mashed  berries.  (Add  a  little  red 
food  coloring,  if  desired.)  About  an 
hour  befoi*e  serving  time  arrange 
whole  berries  in  shell.  Pour  straw¬ 
berry  mixture  over  top.  Chill  thor¬ 
oughly.  Before  serving,  top  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  the  whole  berries. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Six  neighbors  get  together  weekly 
for  a  special  kind  of  mending  club. 
We  named  it  the  Quaker  Mending 
Club  because  the  Quakers  always 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

Instead  of  bringing  our  own  mend¬ 
ing  and  half-heartedly  working  at  it, 
we  all  work  on  the  hostess  mending 
and  take  turns  being  hostess.  Socks 
darned,  patches  put  on  the  knees  of 
blue  jeans,  buttons  sewed  on.  and 
other  little  mending  jobs  which  we 
don’t  enjoy  doing  alone — these  all 
get  done  quickly  with  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  talk  which  pervades  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

We  meet  at  2:30  and  the  children 
come,  too,  and  look  forward  to  the 
mending  club  as  much  as  the 
mothers  do.  Eight  children,  from 
the  ages  of  two  and  a  half  to  seven 
came  to  the  last  meeting.  Books,  tink¬ 
er  toys,  modeling  clay,  jigsaw  puzzles 
and  beads  to  string  occupied  them 
completely  in  the  boy’s  room,  while 
we  mothers  mended  at  the  round 
table  downstairs. 

About  four  o’clock  a  tray  of  home¬ 
made  cookies  and  soda  was  served  to 
the  children  and  then  the  hostess 
served  tea  and  coffee  and  cookies. 
How  swiftly  these  afternoons  pass 
and  how  constructively.  The  children 
have  a  good  time,  also  the  mothers, 
and  the  hostess  beams  on  the  pile  of 
mending  which  has  been  done  in 
such  a  short  time. 

Connecticut  Hope  Ives  Collins 


household  linens  or  wearing  apparel.  Not 
a  stitch  o£  embroidery  —  just  press  on  in 
minutes!  Color  transfers  for  eight  motifs. 


No  2243  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


Send  25  cents  now  for  the  1958  edition  of 
our  fascinating  needlework  ALBUM. 

2243  Pretty  dogwood  stamp-ons  to  trim 


Barberry  hedges  are  death  on 
stockings!  Keep  the  hedges  trimmed 
that  border  on  any  place  a  person 
walks  to  give  a  free  space  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  clothing  in  passing  by. 


When  it  becomes  necessary  to  look 
down  a  child’s  throat,  she  will  not 
mind  so  much  if  you  hold  her 
tongue  down  with  a  small  lollipop 
instead  of  a  spoon. 


Plum  Delight 

Use  1  cup  cold  plum  juice;  2  table¬ 
spoons  plain  gelatine;  V->  teaspoon 
salt:  3  tablespoons  sugar;  2  cups  boil¬ 
ing  plum  juice;  some  lemon  juice; 

1  cup  plums  pureed  or  broken  very 
fine  with  a  fork;  2  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff. 

Sprinkle  gelatine  on  cold  plum 
juice.  When  softened,  add  salt,  sugar 
and  boiling  plum  juice,  stirring  until 
gelatine  is  dissolved.  Let  cool  until 
slightly  thickened;  then  beat  until 
frothy.  Add  the  plum  puree,  and  egg 
white,  folded  in  lightly,  and  lemon 
juice,  old  as  desired.  Serve  with  a 
custard  sauce  or  whipped  cream. 

Soft  Custard 

Use  2  cups  rich  milk;  3  tablespoons 
sugar;  teaspoon  salt:  4  egg  yolks; 

2  egg  whites;  1  teaspoon  vanilla  or 
lemon  extract. 

Beat  sugar,  salt  and  eggs  together 
thoroughly.  Add  one  cup  of  the  milk, 
cold.  Mix  well.  Pour  over  this  mixture 
the  other  cup  of  milk,  scalded.  Cook 
in  double  boiler  over  gently  boiling 
water  until  the  mixture  coats  the 
back  of  a  spoon.  Stir  gently  and  al¬ 
most  constantly  while  cooking  to  in¬ 
sure  a  smooth  product.  Remove  from 
the  heat  and  cool,  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally  to  prex'ent  a  crust  from  farming. 
When  cool,  add  the  flavoring.  Chill 
before  serving. 

It  really  pays  to  save  your  fruit 
juices,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  add  interest  and  flavor  to 
your  meals. 


Giamoyr  Linens 


CROCHET 
PLUS 

embroidery 

2042.  Crochet  and  embroidery  combine  to 
nake  lovely  linens  for  best,  for  gueste,  for 
jifts.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  four  embroidery 
iesigns;  color  chart;  stitch  illustrations;  cro¬ 
chet  directions. 

No.  2042  —  just  25  cents  —  mailed  to  The 
Fural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
Vork  1,  N.  Y.  , 

Send  another  25  cents  for  the  1958  issue  ot 
3ur  needlework  ALBUM,  a  56-pago  booklet 
af  delightful  designs  to  knit,  crochet  ana 
embroider. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


IS 


Times  Change  —  and  Customs 

In  days  of  old,  the  little  girls  stitched  samplers  by  the  fireplace, 

While  red  men  lurked  beyond  the  door  and  made  of  night  a  dire  place; 
And  “Oh,  how  dreadful  ’tis  to  die”  are  sampler  lines  we  still  can  trace! 

Today  our  modern  little  girls  do  very  little  fancywork, 

But  spend  their  evenings  at  TV  to  watch  the  savage  Indian  lurk 
And  see  “how  dreadful  ’tis  to  die”.  .  ,  the  turn  of  fate  takes  many  a  quirk. 
Pennsylvania  —  Persis  Smith 


SUMMER 

8216.  Young  New  Che: 
jnise  Look,  Sizes  9,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  16,  18.  Size  11 
(3iy2  bust)  .3%  j'ds.,  35  in. 
25  cents. 


8482.  Soft  print  lovely  for 
yoke,  collar,  sleeves.  Sizes 
36,  38  to  52.  Size  38,  3'/8 
yds.,  35  in.;  print  1%  yds. 
25  cents. 


BEAUTIES 

8497.  Three  summer  breezy 
coolers.  Sizes  12,  14  to  20.  Size 
14  (34  bust)  halters,  %  yd. 
each,  45  in.;  blouse  lYe  yds. 
(Cannot  mix  sizes.)  25  cents. 


i475.  Keep  your  tiny 
miss  happy  in  button- 
back  sundress.  Panties 
incl.  Sizes:  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 
years.  Size  3,  2%  yds. 
total.  25  cents. 


8495.  Sweet  print  date 
dress.  Collar  optional. 
Sizes  10,  12  to  20.  Size 
12  (32  bust)  5P4  yds.,  39 
in.  25  cents. 


Add  25  cents  for  your 
Spring-Summer  catalog 
Basie  FASHION. 

Please  print,  right  on 
your  order,  your  name, 
full  address,  number 
and  size  wanted.  Send 
to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

8178,  Graceful  yoked 
slimmer.  Sizes  12^/2, 
14y2  to  26%.  Size  14% 
(35  bust),  3  yds.,  45  in, 
25  cents. 


Charcooi  Uses 

Charcoal,  most  commonly  accepted 
‘S  a  fuel  for  the  backyard  grill,  has 
^^y  other  uses  for  the  homemaker, 
oince  Grandmother’s  time  it  has 
u.sed  as  a  deterrent  to  rancidity 
home-rendered  lard.  Grandmother 
ould  place  a  piece  of  charcoal  wrap- 
h' ^  piece  of  muslin,  or  several 
jcknesses  of  cheesecloth,  in  the 
ttom  of  the  lard  crock  and  pour 
®  hot,  fresh  lard  onto  the  char- 
would  be  left  in  the  crock 
hi  the  lard  was  used, 
j  bother  good  use  for  charcoal  is 
the  bottom  of  a  clothes  hamper  to 
himize  the  accumulation  of  damp- 
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ness  and  mildew.  For  this  purpose, 
fill  a  shoebox  with  charcoal,  tie  the 
cover  on  the  box,  then  make  several 
holes  the  size  of  dime  in  the  box 
cover.  Place  the  box  in  the  bottom 
of  the  clohes  hamper.  This  absorbs 
much  of  the  dampness  in  the  clothes 
hamper.  The  same  method  helps  to 
avoid  the  stale  odor  in  luggage,  and 
damp  clothes  closets,  etc. 

Charcoal  pieces  in  a  flower  vase 
keep  the  water  and  the  flowers  fresh. 
Charcoal  placed  in  water,  in  which 
“slips”  from  house  plants  are  to  be 
rooted,  prevents  quickly  soured 
water  and  consequent  stem  rotting. 

Iowa  Mary  M.  Smith 


natural 

|l6  V*  LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 

Priced  • 

LowAs  _  _ 

New  Profettlona  I  _ ^ 

Method  make*  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  piastic  piate  from  old, 
cracked  loote  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gortreous.  natural -looking,  perfect- 
ntting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  piate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 

QFMn  Mfl  MflMPY  name  and  ad- 

UCHU  iiu  lYlUllLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they*re 
EXACTLY  what  you  V’ant.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Depi.  X696A 
335  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  Illinois 


TAKE  THE  RUST  out 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  both  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
Iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  .  .  leaves  woter  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Eosy  to 
instoll.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur* 
ther  informotion.  write: 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  olTers  authors 
publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.;  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  Home 
Gardeners 

The  Gardener’s  Bug  Book, 

Cynthia  W estcott . $7.50 

Botany  —  Plant  Science, 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weir. . .  6.95 
Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuestion . 6.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  &  G.  S.  Watts .  6.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one, 

Ernest  Chabot .  4.75 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


90in...MORE  MONEY 
for  YOUR  SAVINGS 


per  year 


r 


New  Higher  ■ 

Current  I 

Dividend _ _ 

Bonus  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  ot  100- 
yeor-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Moil  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  envelopes  by  return  mail. 
Member  Federal  Depotlt  Insurance  Corporaflon 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

TOO  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y, 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  o 

savings  account  for  me  and  moil  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Informotion 


Name . 

Address. 
City . 


. State. 


.25 


CUCKOO  CLOCK 


from 

GERMAN 

BLACK 

FOREST 

2  95 


.  .  duty-free 

Shipped  Direct  To  You 
from  EUROPE 

Thi»  low  price  possible  only 
through  our  uislque  direct  im- 

riirirno  rinru  ' •.!.  Genuine  kSermdo 

E^GKOO  CIOCK  with  weight  ond  pendulum  movement 
excellent  timekeeper.  Cuckooi  cheerily  every  quortet 
hour  in  cUor  pleasing  voice  HAND  CARVED  in  trod!- 
Ilonol  design  by  tomoos  Block  Forest  wood  carvers 
!  Antique  wolnul  finish  Perfect  for  den,  bedroom,  oi- 
«ve,  child  t  room  or  kitchen.  Shipped  direct  from 
rree  Eur^e  in  export  pocking  with  strange  foreign 
stomps^  Order  os  gifts,  too,  eoch  shipped  direct  (Not 

Tn'lL*  in  ©"x  °t*  2’’*  P»t»o"  )  S»nc! 

s.."i 

ED  LURIE,  Dept.  RN 

A7  Warren  St.,  Roxbury,  Mossachusette 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain -you  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink— often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Wofch  Re^nairlnn  GUARANTEED. 

i^oTcn  Kepairing  established  1917 

Circular  FREE.  6.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Richflelc*.  Pa. 


LlQlilD  GLASS  “Mends  Everything  But  Broken  Hearts” 

Here  is  a  new  chemical  which  will  quickly  and  permanently  mend  china 
Tf  a  jewelry  or  anything  else  that  needs  mending! 

It  can  be  used  on  cloth,  canvas,  rubber,  wood,  plastic,  leather,  metai  and 
linoleum.  It  is  clear  as  crystal  It  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold.  It  is  watemrool 
and  weather  proof.  It  will  launder,  dry-clean  or  go  thru  the  dishwSr  H 
deteriorate  as  does  glue,  cement  and  paste.  It  dries  flexi¬ 
ble  but  with  fabulous  strength  (5000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch) 

It  is  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

Send  for  yours  today  —  new  low  price  $1.00  PP.  —  Catalog  upon  request. 

HERITAGE  HOUSE,  Inc.-  ei5  Lincoln  ave.  —  Pittsburgh  2,  fa. 

Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  V.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
eo  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H,*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  fi.  Pat.  Off. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition;  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

July  5  Closes  June  20 
July  19  Closes  July  3 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY.  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

SUPERINTENDENT  (working)  farm  estate 

(about  35  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.)  requires  inan 
experienced  greenhouse,  gardening,  poultey, 
some  produce,  able  to  do  minor  repairs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences. 
We  are  seeking  an  industrious,  sober,  reliable 
man  (preferably  a  couple) 

permanent  home  and  good  salary.  Wnte  full 
particulars,  replies  confidential.  BOX  I4ib, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

ATTENDANTS;  Female  Salary  $2990  to  $3780 
per  year.  Staff  nurses  $4034  to  $4580  per  year. 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per  week).  Five 
day  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident  and 
health  insurance  and  Social  Security  available. 
Recreation;  bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golL 
Opportunities  for  advancement  with  eventual 
retirement  pension.  For  information  write 
lector,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New 

York. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

breakfast  COOK:  Kitchen  helper,  fenyile. 

also  waitress  for  summer  boarding  house  July 
and  August.  Four-Season-House.  Pottersville, 

N.  Y.  (NY-621) _ ______ 

CHAUFFEUR-BUTLER :  Under  50.  Lovely 

home  in  country.  Private  quarters  completely 
air  conditioned.  Only  those  interested  ^  ® 
permanent  position  with  security  apply.  BOX 

2200,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ 

COOK:  Lovely  home  in  country  near  New 
York  separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Only  those  interested  m  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  security  and  under  50  years 
need  apply.  Box  2201,  Rural  New  Yorker 
WIDOWER  Would  like  housekeeper,  rnodern 
farm  home.  Box  2212,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-621). _ _ _ _ — 

WANTED:  By  widower  with  grown  son,  per¬ 
manent  reliable  lady  as  housel^p^  in 
modern  home  on  farm.  J.  Lee  Bishop,  Rt.  o, 

Meshoppen,  Pa. _ _ _ ^ - - 

MARRIED  MAN:  To  manage  and  operate  iayer- 
breeder  poultry  farm.  Experience  necessart. 
Modern  home,  good  salary.  Vl^ite  or  call  E^l 
W’alker,  Huested's  Hatchery,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 
Ph  54244. _ (Ny-<Di 

COUPLE:  To  spend  summer  and  fall  at  .sumrner 

home  of  widower  in  Antrim,  N.  H.  Rent,  util¬ 
ities  free  in  exchange  for  light  housel^eping. 

Mark  B.  Ashley,  Antrim,  N.  H. _ (NY-621) 

HOUSEKEEPER:  For  cooking  and  light  house- 
work.  Country.  P.O.  Box  313,  Cold  Sprmg  on 
Hudson,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-621) 

WANTED:  School  boy,  small  farm,  ^machi^ 

milking.  Good  home,  state  wages  Bolster, 

Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ — 

WANTED;  Woman,  good  cook,  small 

house,  July-August.  State  wages.  Miersch, 

Callicoon,  N.  Y.  _ _ — _ 

TWO  WOMEN:  40  to  50,  unencumbered,  with 
trailer  restaurant  work,  must  be  neat,  pleas¬ 
ant  No’  experience  necessary.  Martha  Freese, 

7  Gem  Ave..  Toms  River,  N.  J.  - 

POITPLE  wanted  to  run  boarding  house  on 
farm  Other  work  available  for  man  and 
wife  on  premises.  Write  or  call  P^l  Bemon^ 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Tele 
Se  Franklin  419  after  S-qq  P.  M.  Woon- 

socket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996.  _ 

SINGLE  man  on  dairy  farm  and  poultry 
fa^.  Reliable  and  experienced  necessary. 
Wages,  room  and  board  Write;  George  W. 

Parks,  East  River  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ _ 

GOLDEN  opportunity;  pleasant  positions  now 
*^open.  Missionary  work.  Write  to'fay 
delay.  Christ  Rescue  Mission.  41  E.  Union, 

Bethlehem,  Penna.  _ ^ ^ ^ — 

COOK  in  institution  for  children,  hve  in. 

$175  month.  Maintenance  and  f^rige  benefits. 
Telephone  YOnkers  5-3700.  Julia  Byckman, 
Andrus  Memorial,  Yonkers,  New  York,  William 
Griffin.  Director. _ _ _ _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


DELAWARE  County;  160  acre  profitable  dairy 
farm,  some  woodland,  excellent  springs.  30- 
stanchion  barn,  10-room  house,  modern  ^cili- 
ties,  good  location;  $14,000.  BOX  2007,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  . . 

FLORIDA:  The  gem  of  the  Americas.  River- 
view  Heights  on  beautiful  Peace  River.  Close 
in.  Lots,  homes.  Terms.  Swis  Corp.,  Wauchula, 

Florida. _ _ 

MODERNIZED:  Old  farm  house  and  four  room 
guest  house  on  Pocomoke  Sound,  $8,500.00. 
65  acre  waterfront  farm,  modernized  3  bedroom 
house.  Must  sell,  $9,500.00.  Katherine  G.  Lots- 

peich,  Parksley,  Virginia. _ _ 

SOUTH  JERSEY:  New  3-bedroom  rancher,  % 
acre  land,  $10,900.  H.  DeAngelis,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

Phone;  EL  8-4647.  _ 

305  ACRES:  Dairy-general  farm,  two  houses, 
barns.  State  highway.  Widow  says  sell,  only 
$20,000.  Metz,  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
OTSEGO  CO.:  Mt.  Vision  near  Oneonta.  Beau- 
tifully  located!  Large  home  and  110  acre  farm 
in  essentially  very  good  conditiw,  100x40  ft. 
barns— other  bldgs,  120  ft.  well,  hard  road. 
$12,000.  Beth  Whitcher,  owner;  appointment 
only.  RD-1,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  _ 

FREE  LIST.  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 

farms.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack.  Schene- 

vus,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

OUTSTANDING;  Dairy  farm.  338  acres.  Bur- 

man,  Jefferson,  New  York. _ _ _ 

F'LORIDA;  150-ft.  lakefront,  home,  stone  fire¬ 
place,  attractively  furnished,  guest  house, 
beautiful  oaks,  tangerines,  oranges,  $12,500.  100 

acres,  30  cleared,  road  and  lakefrontage,  $100 

acre.  John  Roscow,  Inverness,  Florida _ 

FREE  CATALOG:  Unique  for  its  plain,  frank 
descriptions  The  wide  selection  includes  bet¬ 
ter  homes,  businesses,  farms,  as  well  as  camps, 
cottages,  wild  tracts;  central  New  Ymk  to  Cape 
Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. _ (NY-621) 

SOUTHERN  Michigan  farms:  305  level  acres, 
excellent  buildings,  two  beautiiul  homes,  $310 
per  acre,  %  down.  Complete  locker  Plam, 
terms.  What  do  you  want?  Contact  Los  Huff¬ 
man,  Addison,  Michigan.  Salesman  for  Pifer 
Realty,  Adrian. _ _ _ 

DAIRY  and  sugary  farm;  Langdon,  New  Hamp¬ 

shire,  246  acres.  Reasonable  for  quick  sale. 
Ten  room  house,  modern  improvements.  Barns 
with  54  tie  up  stalls  plus  breeding  pens. 
Equipped  with  tractors,  manure  spreaders, 
planters,  mowers,  rakes,  etc.,  33  head  of  cattle 
all  good  milkers.  Sugary  equipment  includes  oil 
burner  and  evaporator.  Average  income  $1M00. 
Silos,  electric  milkers  and  coolers  Inquire  D.  b. 
Tuthill,  448  New  York  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
FLORIDA-  Farms,  ranches,  homes  and  business 
locations.  James  Ward,  Registered  Broker, 

R5,  Box  175,  Milton,  Fla. _ _ _ _ 

POCONOS:  2  acres  $1,200.  Nescopeck  Mountain, 
27  acres  $600.  Pennsylvania.  BOX  2206.  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

DEVELOP  700  wild  acres  woodland,  borders 
small  lake,  1,500  ft.  elevation.  Comfortable 
house,  completely  furnished,  fireplace,  .sundeck, 
electric  conv.  Studio,  extensive  library.  Pianos, 
etc.  Smaller  house  near.  Magy  Cumrmngs, 
Saleswoman.  Ph.  2343,  Putnam  Station,  N.  \. 

B.  Mosier,  Realtor  _ _ _ _ 

LARGE  HOUSE;  175  acres,  $4,500  cash.  Cl--e- 
nai^o  Co.,  New  York.  Ideal  for  vacatiomng 
hunting  or  fishing.  BOX  2209,  Rur^^Nei 
Yorker. 


WONDERFUL:  Retirement  home  on  highway 

^2  milps  to  Buffolo,  close  to  summer  resort, 
3  bedroom  modern  home,  huge  stone  fireplace, 
oil  furnace,  aluminum  storm  windows, 
all  insulated;  small  barn,  2  acres  land,  $10,800 

K  LeMieux,  Arcade,  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

PRODUCTIVE;  149  acres,  on  highway  Buffalo 
Milk  Market,  good  buildings,  37  head  catUe, 
all  machinery.  Leaving 

rifice  $25.000.  K.  LeMieux,  Broker,  Arcade,  N.Y. 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN;  130  acre  dairy  farm. 

Mostly  all  open.  88x36  foot  barn,  including 
cleaner,  and  silo  unloader.  2  silos.  40  head  cat¬ 
tle  3  tractors  $28,000.  Terms.  Other  good  bar¬ 
gains.  Palmer  Vingor,  Realtor,  Greenwood. 

Wisconsin. _ _ _ _ _ 

‘'I'o-STORY  House,  10  rooms,  perfect  from  roof 
“to  basement  8  acres  of  land,  modern  improve¬ 
ments  garage.  View  over  salt  water  and  moun¬ 
tains.  ’  $8,500.  Chief  Stanwood,  East  Sullivan 
Maine.  - 


WANT  TO  BUY:  Farm!  100-150  acres  with 
brook,  rice  view,  rolling  land,  open  vmods. 
$5!c)00  to  $10,000.  100-150  miles  from  New  York. 
BOX  2213.  Rural  New  Yorker 


REAL  ESTATE  offers  an  opportunity  for  many 
rewards  to  the  diligent,  intelligent  worker. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Liberal  sales  helps, 
coaching,  sunplies,  advertising,  free  to  those 
wlio  qualify.  Write  for  test  questions.  New  Yoik 
and  New  England  only.  Strictly  commission. 
Four  Effs.  Box  264  RNY.  Manchester.^N^^  F. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

FORMER  marine  engineer,  -58,  single,  de^res 

nosition  of  trust.  Private  apt.,  garden,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  large  salary.  BOX  2203,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ -  .  — 

TYPING  homework,  addressing,  mailing  Lee 
Birdsal’l,  Delancey,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOMAN;  Honest,  willing  worker,  as  rMt^r  s 

helper  BOX  2210.  Rural  New  Yorker. 
(N.  Y.-75).  _ _ _ _ — - - 

BOY'  17,  desires  farm  job.  Always  lived  on  a 

^farm.  BOX  2211,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

nfflkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  “cn^a^o  ^m- 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labor^  Quum  tonplojraent 
Agency.  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
COrtjffnd  7-7865. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workejre. 
Ellinger's  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2.  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  MANAGER;  On  large  dairy  farm,  life¬ 
time  experience,  field  work,  breeding,  shew¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  mechanic's  and  veterinary  work. 
Good  references.  Box  197,  Madison,  New  Jersey^ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

64  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 

bmn^n  main  highway.  Bradford  County. 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  S5.UW. 
W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
miLLlVAN  County  real  estate :  All  types  of 
proper^  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re- 
quhements.  Bernard  Heller.  Broker.  Swan 

Lake,  New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homM. 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Free  list  sent.  LeGore.  realtor,  Vineland, 

New  Jersey _ _ _ _ _ 

GREENVILLE:  farm  or  resort,  85  acres,  14- 
room  house,  all  improvements;  barn,  granary, 
garag™,  shop,  poultry  houses.  $17,000;  terms  to 
suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through- 
Ant  northwest  New  Jersey.  Whst  oo  you 
n^d?  Charles  G.  Ort.  Box  R.  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

zo 


■nATRY*  200  acres,  good  buildings,  Sood  equip¬ 
ment  42  head,  milk  check  $1,600 
$34,000  half  cash.  George  Collester, 

9.  Mass _ °  -- 

CHICKEN  FARM;  Established  egg  and  poultry 
route  Red  brick  home,  la^e  barn,  full^hne 

of  equipment  150  acres,  L,  R.  Melville  RD^L 

Sal amanca,  N.  Y. _ _ _ ^ - 1 — - - 

FARM:  127  acres.  45,000  Scotch  Christmas  trees. 

30  acre  young  timber.  Soil  hank  pays  thou¬ 
sands  yearly  Fertile  rolling  land  in  alfalfa 
Good  r-room  house.  Terms.  Owner  retiring. 
Write  Kline.  Middlecreek,  Pa.  Central  Penna.) 
(Pa.-75). 


li-a.-io;.  - - - - .  .- 

VIRGINIA  cattle  farm  strictly  ppj?”}?j\hial 
Approximately  972  acres,  about  250  tuiabie 
river  bottom,  about  200  pasture,  balance 
Umber  Poplar  and  oak  PredoPixnaUng. 
navf^d  road.  Four  houses;  $66,000.  j->axry  larm 
shinning  Washington.  Modern  3-stall  parlor, 
92-ft.  shed,  nice  home;  $31,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia^ 


,  — - ..  -  »  - ■■■  ■ 

ttor  Salp ’  Nice  7-room,  one-half  acre,  small 
^??wn  neaf  Binghamtp'n.  Easy  terms.  Cheap. 

Orin  Sands,  Harpursville,  New  York. _ 

OHIO  Farms :  Wayne,  Holmes,  Ashl and  anh 
cinrrniindina  counties.  All  Sizes  and  pricey 
Write  for  details.  C.  O.  Beegle,,  R^ltor  and 
AuS:toneer.  R.  D.  4.  Wooster,  Ohio.  Telephone 
ANgelus  3-5119. 


AiNseiUS  o-cFJ..Li7. _  ■■  - 

BARGAINS:  See  Issue  April  5th  ad!  108-acre 
turkey  farm.  $12  500.  Highway  game  bird 
farm,  tourist,  motel  site  ,*  ^ 

Hendrickson  Bros..  Cobleskill,  Eastern  N.  Y. 


jneiiLii ^ ^ ^ ^ w —  , 

WANTED:  Farm  any  condition  wito  lake 
frontage  or  short  walk  to  lake.  P- ^ 
Fairlawn,  New  Jersey.  Phone:  SWarthmore 
6-3012. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


FOR  Rent:  Three  rooms,  bath,  hot  wat^.  Own 
utilities.  Furnished-unfurnished  Garden. 
References.  50  miles  N.  Y.  Cit^  near  village. 
BOX  2205.  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-621). 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildfiower  honey;  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Frost-Elf  pure  maple  syrup,  maple 

cream  and  maple  sugar.  Write  for  price  list. 
Maple  Producers  Cooperative  Association, 
Grouverneur,  New  York, 


PLANTS 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Lovely 
color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  Green- 
house.s.  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 


SWEET  Potato  Plants:  Guaranteed  Oklahoma 

AUgold,  Red  Velvet,  Bunch  Portoricos,  Yel¬ 
low  Yam,  Red  Yam,  Nancyball  and  Portoricos. 
200— $1.00;  500— $2.00;  1,000— $3.00  Growers 
Guide  free.  Thrift  Plant  Farm,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


NORTHERN  selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 

name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537: 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
Streamliner,  Webster,  (everbearing):  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 

raspberry  plants:  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch,  2-3  ft..  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir.  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. 


COAL  Coral;  Supply  of  peacock  anthracite, 

starting  mixture  and  Instructions  for  growth 
of  these  exotic  plants.  Postpaid.  Send  $1  00. 
Robert  Preston,  Freedom,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.  621). 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  duckiings,  June  $24.95-100. 
■Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


WANTED;  Any  kind  of  colored  ducks  alive, 

any  amount,  25  cents  per  pound.  No 
Muscovy  ducks.  Contact;  Harry  Romaner, 
4652  Third  Avenue,  Bronx  58,  New  York. 


GOSLINGS:  White  Chinese  $1.25;  Emdens, 
$1  40:  mixed  $1.00;  also  started  Goslings 
mixed  at  $1.50.  Emden  ganders  three  years  old 
$4.00.  20%  down,  balance  C.O.D.  Wethli,  Goose 
Farm,  Granville,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-621) 


JANSEN  strain  Khaki-Campbell  ducklings. 

Fabulous  layers.  12-$4.00;  25-$6.50;  100-$21. 

Howard  Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 

PHEASANTS 


RINGNECKED  Pheasants,  eggs  or  chicks. 

Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying 
pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write,  telephone 
for  details.  West  &  Page  Pheasant  Farm. 
South  Sutton.  New  Hampshire.  Telephone  761. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HEAVY  breeds,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 

White  Mountain  cross;  $10, '  100.  Quick,  pre¬ 
paid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms.  Sheridan.  Pa 


PIGEONS 


FANCY  pigeons,  bantams,  pheasants.  Meehan, 

West  Peabody,  Mass. 


WHITE  KINGS;  Raise  your  own  squabs.  Big 
demand  for  jumbo  squabs.  Russell  Furdell, 
Bennett  Rd.,  Dunkirk,  N  Y. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades.  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writitig  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


BULK  milk  tank  330  gallon  Hayerly  ured  two 

years,  new  condition,  sacrifice.  BOX  bz, 
Chatham  Center.  N  Y.  Murdock  3-3589 


BULLDOZER  back  hoe,  sawmill  blade  for  sale. 

Bernice  Stonis,  1549  Washington  St.,  Walpole, 
Massachusetts. 


100  63,4  envelopes.  100  S'.axO'/z  letterheadl 

printed  any  color,  $2.00.  M.  Fortney,  r.jJ 
Diilsburg,  Penna _  ’ 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema,  try 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7  on 
Bela-Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St 
Manchester,  Conn. 


USED  Juke  boxes,  pool  games  $100.  Hit 

records  30  cents.  Catalog  free.  Wickens 
1139-S,  W.  Summer,  Appleton,  Wis.  ’ ' 


UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 

made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables,  etc 
Something  absolutely  different.  Send  today  for 
free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tunbridge 
Vermont.  ' ' 


YOU  can  prevent  back-up,  bad  odors,  filled 

septic  tanks,  clogged  drainfields  with  Pre- 
vent.  Tested,  effective,  biological  treatments 
Harmless.  No  messy  mixing — just  flush  down 
toilet.  Money-back  guarantee.  Eight  weeks 
supply  $2.00  postpaid.  C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept 
RN,  Box  81,  Masonville,  New  Jersey. 


1000  NAME  and  address  labels  in  plastic  box 

$1.00  Blaine  Roberts,  46  Essex,  New  York 
City  2.  (N.  Y.  621).  


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 

cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  8  jumbo 

prints  25c,  12 — 35c.  Same  day  service,  satisfac- 1 
tion  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229, 
Lyons,  New  York. 


TWO  beautiful  8x10  oilcolor  portraits  from  any 

photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00 
Portraitco  PFC780,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


ROLL  and  jumbo  prints  50  cents;  high  quality, 

Pine  Tree  Studios,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


ALMANAC;  1958  Herbalist  Almanac  free. 

Write  for  your  copy.  Calumet  Herb  Compa¬ 
ny,  Box  248,  South  Holland,  Illinois. 


BACKDATE  Magazines,  comics  and  pocket 

novels  wholesale,  retail  List  ten  cents,  coin 
or  stamp.  Backdates,  1181  E.  Lombard  St.,  I 
Baltimore  2,  Mch 


‘BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year.  20c  i 

copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


ENJOY  health.  Free  booklet.  Ruth’s  Nutrition, 
152  Kearny,  RF,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


NO  stamp  store  handy?  We  mail  inexpensive 
selections  from  our  world  stock.  You  pur¬ 
chase  favorites;  return  others.  Write  Country 
Cousin  Stamps.  Marlboro,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  s^ing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tmy-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


CATALOG  of  hooked  and  braided  rug  supplies 

for  stamp.  R.  Berry’s.  Taunton,  Mass. _ 

$  GOOD  PAY;  Making  flowers.  Free  details. 
Floral  Arts,  Sharon  58,  Penna. 


WHERE  are  my  eye  glasses?  Use  this  new^^ld 

plated  pin  designed  for  perfect  balance.  They 
will  be  right  on  your  shoulder  safe  and  un¬ 
scratched  $1.95  postpaid,  insured.  Brochure 
free.  Agents  wanted.  Gertrude  Hart,  Iishkill, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

AMAZING;  Illustrated  “Shopping  in  Britain” 

catalog.  Yours  now  for  25c.  Heritage  Mailing 
Service,  210  5th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
SEA  SHELL  Earrings:  2  pr.  $1.00;  $4.80  dozen. 

White’s,  P  O.  Box  512,  Clearwater  1,  Fla. 
EARLY  AMERICAN  Colonial  rugs  and  carpet- 
ing:  -27-36  in.  Broadlooms  100%  wool,  cottons, 
nylon  and  rayon  blends.  Oval  braided  $2.95  up. 
Circular  free.  Wool  Mill,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 
CROCHETED  Tablecloth  for  sale.  Mrs.  R.  'T. 
Davis,  Columbia.  Virginia.  (NY-bZl) 


WHY  Have  Grey  Hair?  Guaranteed  liquid  re¬ 
stores  former  color  in  .^ays.  Six  months  sup^- 
ply  $2.00  postpaid.  Fendricks,  114  N  6th  Street, 
Allentown,  Penna. 


MENNONITE  Community  cookbooks:  Eleven 
hundred  mouth-watering  recipes  from  old 
Mennonite  cookbooks  brought  up  to  date  witn 
standard  measures  and  directions.  Cook,  can 
and  put  up  preserves  like  they  did  in  giand- 
mother’s  days.  About  one  half  of  these  recipes 
come  out  of  old  Swiss,  German,  and  Russian 
kitchens.  A  must  for  country  wives.  $4.95  post¬ 
paid.  Lester  C,  Byler,  R.  R.  2,  Middlefield. 
Ohio. 


FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  G^  facts  on 
eiSra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey 


GIFTS,  watches,  jewelry,  dinnerw^e.  table- 
ware,  cookware,  appliances,  etc.  Free  cata- 
log.  Empire  Discount  Sales,  Slate  Hill,  -N.  x 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


MULTIVITAMINS;  One  tablet  daily,  $1  50  per 
100  postpaid.  Carlart  Pharmacal  Company , 
Bardonia,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  board” 


mountain  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Perry's  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 
CAN  CARE  for  children  8-15  on  our  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  care  and  farrn  animals,  in 
mountains,  no  traffic.  $20  weekly.  Mr.  Martin 

L.  Leary,  RFD  1,  Nortafield,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Children  boarded  upstate  Season 
or  permanent.  3-6  years.  BOX  2207,  Rural 

New  ’Yorker  (N.  Y.-621).  _ ^ ^ — 

FARM  vacation  on  Schoharie  Biver:  Five 
rooms  and  bath  furnish^  apartment.  Donald 

Lester,  Esperance,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-621). _ 

WANTED:  Accommodations  on  a  farm  for  the 
Summer  for  elderly  lady  and  her  daughter. 
Two  rooms  private  bath  room.  Plain  salt- 
free  cookTng.  Henrietta  Hirsch,  486  Ninth  St., 

Brooklyn  15.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

WANTED:  Summer  guests  l^rm.  Home  cook¬ 
ing.  Harry  Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 

est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
l£th,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  -the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron 
Inquire  today.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 
Allston  34,  Mass. 


INDIAN  Cents:  8  different  $1.00;  liberty 
nickles  6  different  $1.00;  foreign  coins  10 
different  $1.00.  Price  list  10  cents.  Berry,  Box  | 
306,  Westminister,  California. _ 

800  MIXED  U.  S.  various  issues  25  cents.  | 

Monjar,  Fairmount,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio. 

TRAVEL 

THE  BEST  escorted  trip  to  California,  the  I 

West  and  Lake  Louise.  Lv.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  | 
Aug.  11th,  19  days  via  deluxe  Greyhound.  In¬ 
cludes  Grand  Canyon,  a  visit  to  Mexico,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Mission  Trail,  Redwood  Empire.  Victoria,  I 
British  Columbia.  Only  $298.00  plus  $14.00  tax.  I 
For  free  leaflets:  Shanly  International  Corp,j 
528R.  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y.  (NY-75)| 

SCHOOLS 

SEE  the  wonders  of  outer  space  through  Sky- 

scope,  a  reflecting  telescope.  Free  informa¬ 
tion  with  photos  of  parts.  Skyscope  Inc.,  Box  I 
55,  Brooklyn  28,  N,  Y, _ 

TRAIN  horses  by  circus  methods.  Write  fori 

free  booklets.  American  Horse  Training! 
Institute,  Dept.  144,  Scammon,  Kansas. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE  MONEY  building  and  selling  the  patcntl 

he-man  farm  gate.  Send  a  $1.00  money  orfietl 
for  drawings  and  instructions.  John  D  Casey, | 
Box  116,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene-j 
tiaa  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  24MI 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 


WANTED:  Men,  women,  raise  bait  for  us  at| 
home.  Full,  spare  time.  Doesn’t  take  up  I 
space  We  furnish  everything.  Bait  Associates,) 
Dept.  J-17,  Stetson,  Maine. 


MAKE  $30- $60  Weekly  addressing  envelopes  fori 
advertisers.  Write  for  free  details.  Reiss,  2.01 
Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  1102-RA,  New  York  10. 


FREE:  Picture  folder,  “How  to  Make  $3,l)0j)| 
Yearly  Sparetime  Raising  Earthworms  ■ 
Oakhaven-88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


OPERATE  profitable  home  mail  order  business. 

Details  free.  Clarence  Hillman,  Route  53S-f„ 
Muilica  Hill,  N.  J. 


EAIRY  BAR:  Equipped.  Apartment,  pond,  state 

road,  good  income.  $18,400,  $8,000  cash.  Ke- 
villa  H.  Shaffner,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Salesman, 
H  W.  Guernsey'. 


FOR  SALE:  Country  grocery  store  and  inarket 
located  in  South  Jersey-Delaware  Vauej 
area;  a  growing  and  prosperous-  community 
intersection  of  five  roads  located  within 
yards  of  a  large  park  and  lake  with  cottage 
and  within  two  miles  of  two  other  lai'Sc  laKes 
with  cottages,  one  owned  by  the  State  oi  incv, 
Jersey.  Building  in  good  condition;  store  air- 
conditioned,  no  opposition  within  four  nineb. 
Two  gas  pumps  out  in  front;  a  real  hionej 
maker  .Owned  and  operated  by  one  pereon  wr 
the  last  52  years;  now  retiring.  BOX  iJi'i 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


VILLAGE  STORE:  Building  equipped  for  gro¬ 
cery  and  meat  market,  would  be  suitable  aiso 
for  appliance  or  general  store;  3  apartmen^ 

now  rented:  located  on  Main  Street  betyie 
post  office  and  bank.  Widow  asking  only  $l9.w 
payment  $3,500,  balance  easy.  K.  M.  LeM  eu  . 

Broker.  95  Main,  Arcade,  N.  Y.  - ._ 

FOR  SALE:  Grocery  with  beer  license,  inclu^ 
ing  stock,  fixtures  and  real  estate,  P 
$12,000.  Vincent  Palmieri,  100  Maple  Avenu  , 
Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Old  guns,  hunting  riHes.  war  guM 

any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein, 
Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.  1.,  K-  % - - 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles^,  old  automo¬ 

bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place,  New 

New  Jersey. _ _ _ _ _ _ — ^ 

SPORTING  Goods  Catalog:  |2.50  deposit 

paid -refunded  first  order.  Legal  will  *  _ 
$l!oo.  Berkshire  Gun  Rack.  Six  Lakes. 
ANTIQUE  automobiles,  Parts,  lamps,  ine 
tureTetc.  wanted.  A.  G.  Carlsen.  K.  r-r" 
Freehold,  N.  J 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3 
oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy.  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine.  _ _ _ 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Cheesecloth,  1^50 
■  yards  by  36”  in  convenient  15  yard  lengths. 
$7  00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hem, 
Thornwood,  New-  York  (NY-82) _ 

WOOD  Labels;  Plain,  painted,  prmted  for 
growers  Write  Benjamin  Chase  Company, 
Derry,  New  Hampshire _ _ _ _ 

ASPHALT  aluminum  guaranteed  quality. 

Quantities  $2.30  per  gallon  prepaid.  Sample 
can  $1.00.  Manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N,  J.  _ . 

WANTED:  Old  music  boxes, 

mechanical  toy  banks,  olG  toys. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  J.  _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  deln 

eries  to  any  point— Jfew  ’^Tcwnshentl 

R.  I.  Vermont.  J.  F  Danielski,  lowm 
Vt.  ’Tel.:  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816) _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  P°Ke1ituf^ 

postpaid.  L  Pulliam,  PatesviUe,  Kent^ 

DON’T  sacrifice  yearlings!  Keep  1^'ers  5 
Interesting  literature  free.  Sine.  RN3, 
town.  Pa. _ _ _ ____^ - 

DESPERATELY  Needed:  Sassafras  root  bar- 

any  amount  paying  25  cerUs  pou 
bone  dry  delivered.  James  Work,  n 
Tarentum,  Pa.  (Pa. -621). 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


BUY  tractor  parts  direct  at  dealer's  discounts 

America’s  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  3958  catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor,  hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to  first 
few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46.  Wisconsin. 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


PAINT  Sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 

$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St..  Chicago  16,  Illinois, 


IRRIGATION  Pipe:  You  can  buy  the  best  for 

less.  tVade  aluminum  fittings — heavy  wall 
aluminum  tubing.  Check  with  us  before  you 
purchase  that  irrigation  equipment.  Our  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  are  never  undersold. 
Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Company  Rock- 
ville,  Conn.  TR  5-2545.  (N.  Y.-82). _ 

GARDEN  Tractors;  $129,  4  h.p.  special  Uni- 

versal  Manufacturing  Company,  324  We't 
Tenth.  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

25%  OFF.  Inventory  Chain  Saw  Sale.  Box  ZV2 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  surplus  1400-watt  Generator 

Delco  110-220  volts  AC  CO  cycle  with  P.T  O 
drive.  Suitable  for  any  farm  tractor.  $625  each. 
Pictures  sent  on  request  (list  price  $1100\  Mon¬ 
tague  Supply,  Montague,  N  J.  P.O.  ED-1,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East  Milford  6970. 

I  OR  SALE:  Twin  telescopic  hydraulic  hoist, 
10  ton  capacity  for  2  ton  truck.  Unit  includes 
power  take-off  and  mounting  kit  complete. 
The  price  of  this  hoist  including  federal  tax  is 
only  $325.  For  details  and  descriptions  contact 
Mt.  Vernon  Truck  Body  Co.,  Box  527,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ill. 


20  feet  lengths 
®  Pump  with  new  en¬ 
gine  750  gallons  per  minute  pump  at  100  P.S  I. 
with  safety  controls  $1,250.  South  Windsor 
Equipment  Co.,  Corner  of  Route  5  and  194, 

BU^i34^^"fN°Y..6Ylh^^°'^ 

HENRY  Pow'er  Pruner,  including  compressor, 

power  saw  and  power  pruner,  for  orchard 
clearing.  Three  times  faster 
pruning.  Demonstrator  unit  for  sale 
at  less  than  one-half  new  price.  Call  or  write 

Industrial 

7-8^3  ’  Telephone  Hemstead 

POWER  mo'W'er  kits;  also  complete  22  and  24 
inch  self  propelled  mowers.  Free  plans  and 
icans^”^®  Mower  Company,  Blue  Mound, 


BOLENS  Tractor,  3.6  horsepower  with  reverse 

sulkv®  snowplowf^lowl 

uump  wagon,  harrows,  cultivators 
spin®  no^  weight.  Good  condition.  Price 
(N.%?62?r  Evans,  Slate  Hill,  New  York. 


self-propelled,  lO-ft 

Sood  condition.  Reasonable.  Trans- 
portation  can  be  arranged.  R.  Lott,  Ivyland 
Penna.  Phone:  Elmwood  7-1478.  ^  ’ 


tractor  as  low  as  a  1951. 

etg^Sack^Vrner^^GaHlfe.  ^ 


12-foot,  self-propelled  combine, 
ogce^l^^q^on.  Paul  Schnur,  Delta, 


BUY  direct  now  from  U.  S.  government  depots: 

Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  Implements,  miscellaneous.  "Depot  List 
and  Procedure”  $1.00.  Brody  Box  8-RE,  Sunny- 
side  4,  New  York. 


EARN  EQUIPMENT:  By  Maple  City  —  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens,  mads  to  order  items.  Tie 
stalls  with  chain— $14.00.  Others  are  equallv 
good  values.  Write  for  details.  Manufactured 
by  Murray  Co.,  Inc.  Honesdale,  Fa. 


Tvvo-  rubbish  loadpackers,  395 
White,  14  yard  Sanavan.  $3,000;  1947  Dodge 
14  yard  Garwood,  $2,000.  Tw^o  garbage  trucks 
both  1947  International,  special  buflt  dump 
covered  bodies,  heavy  duty,  $1,500  each.  A1 
trui^s  equipped  with  9:00-20  tires  and  in  goot 

138  Elm  St.,  Wethers 
9-9l1i8.  ^N^^Y.-eJll!^^  Hartford  JAcksor 


AGENTS  WANTED 


REPRESENTATION  wanted  by  established 
dairy  barn  gutter  cleaners 
equiprnent.  Wants  implement  dealers 
w^lpalers,  factory  representatives  and  dis- 
service  the  "Klinzing^” 
choice  areas  still  open 
May  be  carried  along  with  any  non -conflicting 
complete  details  to  the  A  F® 

Fond  ”lu  L^f^^VVi'scoSsih. 


SILOS 


Eostern  MHk  Producers 
Holds  Annuol  Meeting 

Oyer  700  attended  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  Assn,  held  June  3-4  at 
the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  panel  discussion  on  dealer 
licensing  under  Section  258-c  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law.  Panel¬ 
ists  included:  Assemblywoman  Janet 
Hill  Gordon  of  Norwich;  State  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  C.  McEwen  of  Ogdens- 
burg;  Hon.  Paul  C.  Smith,  Deputy 
Commissioner  N.  Y.  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  and 
Frank  B.  Lent,  attorney  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency.  The  first 
two  panel  members  argued  in  favor 
of  relaxed  dealer  licensing  so  as  to 
permit  greater  competition  among 
dealers  and  therefore  greater  fluid 
milk  sales.  The  other  members  took 
the  position  that,  since  no  additional 
retail  business  is  available,  new  deal¬ 
ers  would  merely  “steal”  the  custom¬ 
ers  of  existing  dealers. 

At  the  business  session,  John  C. 
York,  the  cooperative’s  executive 
secretary,  explained  the  association’s 
legislative  activities,  including  the 
association’s  efforts  to  have  support 
px'ices  maintained,  opposition  to  self- 
help  proposals  offered  in  Congress 
and  establishment  of  the  Northeast 
Dairy  Bloc.  York  predicted  higher 
prices  for  manufacturing  milk  later 
this  year. 


Need  MONEY 
for  Building? 


"Con  do/'  soys  Kondoo 

Your  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
^n  be  the  magic  that  makes  needed  farm 
buildings  a  reality.  Land  Bank  loans  are 
long  term  loans  with  up  to  33  years  to 
repay.  So,  don’t  delay.  Start  your  plans 
today  and  give  your  farm  what  it  needs 
to  make  it  a  better  paying  operation. 


n  osJoc/oWon  or  write  Oeot. 

ft -108,  3 JO  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mon, 

Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


ELECTRIC  fork  lift  truck.  2000-lb.  127-ft  lift. 

Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
Jcnf?  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
Walkie  Type  Electric  Pallet  Truck.  4000-lb.  7-ft. 
hit  with  Charger.  %  of  new  price.  Hawley 
Smith  Co.,  Crcton  Falls  5,  N.  Y 

NEW;  Ferguson  tractor  with  Wagner  backhoe 
and  front  end  loader.  Priced  to  sell.  Clark 
Sales  &  Service,  Hackettstown  Andover  Road, 
.Allamuchy,  New  Jersey. 

VAN  DALE  silo  'anloaders;  $845,  complete  ma¬ 
chine  Guaranateed.  Literature  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Save  hundreds  of  dollars  direct  from 
distributor.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Allentown,  New 
Jersey. 


SILOS:  Canaoian  wood  stave  or 
reinforced  concrete  block  types. 
Priced  cO  save.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 

Honeldai^.^pt 


prices.  Prompt  service.  Write- 
(NY-21)  2,  Norwich,  N.  y] 


PESTICIDES 


^^HLORDANE  Dust  5%.  4  lbs.  $1.60  delivered. 

--I^vuit  sruay,  Malathion,  etc.  Dealers  wanted 

Av.go]a.  n.^  -y.' 


GAS  SERVICE 


C4AS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  In¬ 
cineration  in  the  home;  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
;!arm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban  Propane  Gas 
Corporation.  Dept.  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  SUPPLIES 

ROPE  MAKING  sines  1928.  30  years  in  t'he  rope 

making  business.  4  Strand,  never  twist  hay 
ropes  made  to  order.  Any  length  up  to  225 
Jeet  Prices  postpaid,  %-inch,  12c  p^^r  foot; 
i-inch,  14c  per  foot.  Satisfaction  gtiaranteed. 
bend  cash,  bank  mo.ney  erder  or  certified  check 
tg:  The  Rope  Maker.  Rt.  2,  Hartvilte,  Ohio. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid, 
syringe  contains  100,000  units  peniciUln, 

I  *  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 
icut  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 

~  PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

INVENTOR'S  Guide”  and  "Recoid  of  Inven¬ 

tion  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermanr, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  154  Nassau  St. 
.New  VorK  City. 


HAY  WANTED 

300  tCBS  of  Top  Qualify  Alfalfa 
or  Mixed  Hay. 


GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 

FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


NOTICE  • 


W'hcn 
under 
number  of 
envelope. 


yon  answer  advertisements 
a  box  number,  write  the 
on  the 


the  advertiser 


in  an  oratorical  contest  on  the 
theme,  “The  Advantages  of  Belong¬ 
ing  to  Eastern”,  $100  first  prize  went 
to  Gary  Green  of  Rushville,  Pa. 
Second  prize  of  $50  was  won  by 
Annette  Vineze  of  Laurens,  N.  Y., 
and  the  $25  third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Richard  Stoyell  of  Moravia,  N.  Y. 
Judges  in  the  contest  were:  Miss 
Arlene  Larue,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal;  Dr.  Leland 
Spencer,  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  Cornell  University;  and 
William  F.  Berghold,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

J.  Thomas  Cribbs  of  Poyntelle,  Pa., 
was  re-elected  Eastern  president. 
Also  re-elected  were  Francis  J.  Sulli¬ 
van  of  Towanda,  Pa.,  as  secretary, 
and  Gilbert  H.  Cargin  of  E.  Meredith, 
N.  Y.,  as  treasurer.  Allen  Ostrander 
of  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  a  director,  was 
named  vice-president  to  succeed 
Robert  J.  Edmunds  of  Delevan,  N.  Y., 
who  was  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
Three  new  directors  were  seated: 
James  H.  Speer  of  Blairs  Mills,  Pa., 
who  succeeds  J.  Russell  Cunningham; 
Grant  Goodrich  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  who 
succeeds  J.  Holton  Wilkins;  and 
Robert  Curran  of  Houghton,  N.  Y., 
who  succeeds  Edmunds.  Cunningham 
and  Wilkins  were  not  eligible  for  re- 
election. 


UP  TO  40  riET  WIDE  {fq 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses— Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
Request  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51-Pioneere  in  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheetine  Money  Con  Boy 
Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Ed^e 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  ! 

Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  includinq 
strawberries.  Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing 
else  like  this.  Patent  2742840  Also  tills.  Fan- 
•  iitic  offor  fo  first  fow  ingutrioi 
,AUT0  HOE  DeP.re  CTjk  w'.sconsin 


HELP  WANTED 

^man  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
irom  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YjORK 


ORDER  BLANK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


•  ,  177,000  Farm  Fami-  ! 

lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England — 18c  per  word.  I 

•  .  123,000  Farm  Fami-  i 

lies  in  Pennsylvania- New  i 
Jersey rDelmarva  —  15c  I 

per  word. 

V  )  •  * 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami-  i 
lies  in  the  Norl'heast  (12 
States)  -> —  28c  per  word. 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 
□  Both  Editions. 


issues  ct  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvan  a-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition 

r 


Name 


City  or  Town 


Address 


State 
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WEAPON  AGAINST 
RISING  COSTS 


■  You’re  looking  at  more  than  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
diesel  locomotives— part  of  the  4V2  billion  dollars’  worth 
put  into  service  by  the  railroads  since  World  War  11. 
These  new  locomotives  —  and  nearly  10  billion  dollars 
worth  of  other  improvements  —  have  made  for  better 
service,  greater  efficiency  and  lower  costs.  They  have 
been  a  leading  counterweapon  in  the  railroads’  fight 
against  the  inflationary  forces  of  higher  wages,  prices, 
taxes  and  other  costs.  Because  of  such  improvements, 
postwar  increases  in  railroad  rates  hav'e  been  much  less 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

And  railroads  can  keep  on  improving  services  and 
reducing  costs  —  if  the  money  or  credit  for  further 
improvements  can  be  found.  But  that  means  earnings 
—  and  railroad  earnings  are  sharply  reduced  by  out¬ 
dated  public  policies  which  favor  competing  forms  of 
transportation.  So,  the  nation  is  denied  some  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  continued  railroad  progress  —  and  you  lose,  too. 

In  your  interest  —  in  the  interest  of  everyone  in 
America  —  railroads  should  be  permitted  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  They  ask  no  more;  they  should  have  no  less. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


PUSLISHEn  S  DESK 


The  New  York  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  recently  advised  the  public  that 
his  office  had  been  flooded  with  com¬ 
plaints  of  new  and  ingenious  schemes 
used  by  some  unscrupulous  persons 
to  take  advantage  of  housewives  and 
other  consumers.  He  stressed  “bait 
advertising  and  high  pressure  sales 
tactics”.  We  continually  urge  readers 
to  be  cautious  when  approached  by 
such  salesmen  and  unknown  business 
concerns  who  may  use  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  schemes.— Take 
time  to  check  their  claims,  and  in¬ 
vestigate  before  yielding  to  clever 
salesmen,  and  before  signing  con¬ 
tracts  or  paying  out  money  or  giving 
checks.  Do  not  place  confidence  in  the 
statement  that  “this  is  the  last 
chance”.  They  usually  come  again 
and  again — perhaps  with  different 
wares,  but  always  the  same  sales  talk. 

You  have  helped  us  before,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  can  help  us  get  money 
due  us  for  boarding  a  child.  The  par¬ 
ents  are  in  California.  The  amount  is 
$50.  I  have  billed  them  repeatedly, 
but  they  have  not  answered.  Please 
try  to  find  out  why.  We  only  charged 
them  $5.00  per  week  and  that  was  not 
very  much.  A  relative  of  theirs  tells 
us  that  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
should. 

Pennsylvania 

We  have  written  the  family  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  thus  far  they  have  not 
answered.  The  amount  is  too  small 
to  have  an  attorney  take  up  the  case, 
but  we  shall  continue  our  efforts. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  Rand  Home 
Fashions?  They  arrange  home  fash¬ 
ion  shows.  If  you  had  a  party  in  your 
home  and  then  arranged  for  three  of 
your  friends  to  have  a  party,  you 
were  to  receive  an  electric  skillet  or 
other  gift  of  your  choice.  Last  Octo¬ 
ber,  several  women  booked  these 
parties  and  arranged  for  others,  but 
we  have  never  received  our  free  gifts. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  m.  d. 

Rand  Home  Fashions  executed  a 


We  answered  an  advertisement  of 
border  collie  pups  that  was  placed 
by  Wilfred  Zeron  of  Morrisburg,  On¬ 
tario.  The  dog  was  supposed  to  be 
one  year  of  age.  It  appears  to  be  a 
mongrel  shepherd,  over  nine  years 
old.  Mr.  Zeron  advised  us  that  the 
dog  must  have  been  switched  in  tran¬ 
sit.  We  paid  $50  for  the  dog,  and 
$15.74  express  charges.  J.  d.  m. 

New  York 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Zeron  has 
not  elicited  any  satisfactory  replies. 
His  advertisements  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
again. 

I  ordered  a  telescope  and  binocu¬ 
lars.  The  advertisement  said  to  send 
cash  or  money  order.  I  sent  a  five 
dollar  bill  and  have  received  no  mer¬ 
chandise.  MRS.  E.  s. 

New  York 

The  company  states  it  has  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  receiving  the  order.  However, 
the  company  is  sending  the  item  as 
a  gesture  of  good  will.  We  again 
stress  the  advisability — not  to  say  ne¬ 
cessity — of  sending  a  check  or  money 
order.  If  cash  is  sent,  the  safest  way 
is  to  register  the  letter  and  order. 
This  is  for  your  own  protection. 

Though  late,  we  are  most  sincere 
in  our  “thanks”  for  helping  us  in  our 
account  with  Skylark  Originals.  We 
collected  27V2  cents  of  the  dollar  that 
had  been  spent  on  postage,  but  they 
did  not  answer  our  mail  until  you 
stepped  in.  It  has  been  a  rare  experi¬ 
ence  for  us,  and  I  hope  we  will  have 
no  more.  Again,  thank  you  kindly  for 
your  advice  and  help  in  the  matter. 

Ohio  J.  R.  B. 

Skylark  Originals  entered  a  plea  of 
bankruptcy  in  November.  Subscribers 
were  fortunate  to  get  back  at  least 
some  of  their  money  so  quickly.  Some¬ 
times  legal  action  takes  much  longer 
than  this  one  did,  and  some  are  not 
successful,  in  which  case  the  whole 
matter  must  be  charged  up  to  experi- 


general  assignment  for  benefit  of 
creditors  and  is  out  of  business.  Mrs. 
M.  D.  is  fortunate  in  not  having  sent 
money  to  the  firm,  even  though  she 
will  not  receive  her  free  gift.  Any 
claim  against  this  firm  must  be  filed 
with  the  attorneys  for  the  assignees, 
who  are  Nachamie  and  Benjamin,  11 
West  2nd  Street,  New  York  36.  If 
any  monies  are  available,  all  acknowl¬ 
edged  claims  will  receive  a  share  on 
a  pro-rata  basis. 

I  just  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  your  paper.  The  first  thing  I  do 
when  I  bring  it  in  from  the  mail  box, 
is  to  read  “Publisher’s  Desk”.  What 
a  wonderful  column! — such  valuable 
information  that  you  give  your  read¬ 
ers.  Thank  you  for  everything. 

Pennsylvania  b.  h.  l. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  print  letters 
that  praise  Publisher’s  Desk.  How¬ 
ever.  we  must  admit  to  a  feeling  of 
pride  when  a  friend  so  generously 
approves  our  attempt  to  give  readers 
information  that  will  be  of  real  value 
to  them.  We  hope  to  merit  such  ap¬ 
proval.  If  we  make  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  and  correcting  same. 

As  a  general  rule,  anonymous  let¬ 
ters  do  not  warrant  consideration.  If 
requested,  we  will  not  disclose  the 
name  or  address  of  a  writer,  and  will 
keep  confidential  any  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  requested.  Two  letters  have  been 
received  recently,  evidently  from  the 
same  person,  but  without  any  signa¬ 
ture.  In  this  case,  the  information 
given  is  interesting  if  it  could  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  We  cannot  take  the  action 
the  writer  suggests  unless  he  sends 
his  name  and  address.  We  do  not  an¬ 
swer  or  publish  unsigned  letters. 


ence. 

Two  concerns  have  had  their  li¬ 
censes  suspended  under  the  Produc¬ 
ers  Agriculture  Commodity  Act  be¬ 
cause  of  their  failure  to  pay  repara¬ 
tion  claims.  Luke  Bennett  of  the 
Market  Banana  and  Tomato  Distrib¬ 
uting  Co.,  Houston,  Texas,  failed  to 
pay  $16.84  on  a  truckload  of  apples. 
Charles  E.  Torrey,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ne¬ 
glected  to  pay  the  agreed  brokerage 
fee  of  $316  on  the  sale  of  12  truck- 
loads  of  produce.  It  is  wise  to  check 
on  concerns  before  making  shipments. 

Please  find  enclosed  a  clipping 
from  my  newspaper.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  outfit?  If  these 
folks  had  been  readers  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  would 
have  happened.  The  same  kind  of  an 
outfit  tried  to  pull  the  same  trick  on 
me  several  years  ago.  They  made  the 
same  offer,  but  I  had  beep  reading 
Publisher’s  Desk  for  so  long,  they 
went  away  disappointed.  e.  m.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

The  clipping  pertains  to  a  judg¬ 
ment  obtained  by  the  Bartlett  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  of  Pittsburgh  for  $2,962. 
The  defendants  claimed  that  they  had 
only  signed  a  contract  because  the 
agent  promised  a  $50  credit  for  every 
home  that  was  sided,  and  $50  cash 
for  each,  after  the  first  60  contracts 
had  been  completed.  This  sales  plan 
has  been  tried  many  times.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that,  whether  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  for  $10  or  $3,000,  it  will  have 
to  be  paid. _ _ _ 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.  1 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


t  the  Kutztown  Fairgrounds  July  2-6 

ne  Penn.  Dutch  Folk  Festival 


Making  wagon  wheels,  once  a  chore 
on  almost  every  American  farm,  has 
virtually  become  a  lost  art.  But  the 
craft  lives  on  among  artisans  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country. 

It  and  a  host  of  other  old-time 
farm  crafts  will  be  demonstrated  at 
the  ninth  annual  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Folk  Festival,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  Fair¬ 
grounds,  July  2-6.  The  Festival  is 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Folklore  Center,  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration. 

During  the  festivities,  more  than 
50,000  persons  from  every  State  in 
the  nation  and  from  foreign  lands  are 
expected  to  converge  on  Kutztown  to 
see  the  dances,  demonstrations  and 
exhibitions  and  hear  the  traditional 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  songs. 


Anson  Stump  will  display  his  wagon 
wheel  technique. 


On  hand  to  show  how  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  constructed  wagon 
wheels  will  be  80-year-old  Anson 
Stump,  Kempton,  a  wheelright  for 
55  years.  Another  attraction  will  be 
Albert  Hersch,  a  Lancaster  County 
blacksmith,  who  can  wrought  iron 
into  most  any  shape,  from  long-handle 


forks  to  tiny  watch-fob  horseshoes. 
More  than  50  crafstmen  will  demon¬ 
strate  techniques  of  basket  weaving, 
blacksmithing,  pottery  making,  glass 
blowing  and  hex-sign  painting. 

It  used  to  be  that  hex  signs  were 
used  to  keep  evil  things  away.  Now 
they  are  used  just  as  ornaments — 
“Chust  for  nice,”  as  the  Dutchmen 


say. 

There  will  be  apple-butter,  cheese 
and  soap-making  after  the  methods  of 
by-gone  days.  Women  of  the  granges 
will  be  quilting,  while  others  will 
demonstrate  weaving  and  looming. 

New  this  year  is  Farm  Folks  Lane, 
an  area  where  visitors  will  see  how 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  of  the  1700’s 
and  1800’s  made  their  farms  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

There  also  will  be  demonstrations 
of  “flegel  drescha” — threshing  wheat 
with  flails,  “gebund  straw  macha”  — 
building  a  sheaf  with  a  stick  of  a 


“schinnerhonnes”  —  old-time  harvest 
rake  as  wide  as  a  barn  door. 

Visitors  will  see  an  actual  18th 
century  cider  press  in  operation.  It 
has  a  thatched  roof  supported  by  two 
tremendous  wooden  screws  turned  by 
logs,  crushing  apples  and  making 
cider.  Included  in  the  cider-making 
process  will  be  a  “schnitzing  party”, 
the  peeling,  flail-beating,  and  the 
placing  of  apples  on  wooden  trays 
covered  with  straw.  An  outdoor  bake 
oven  will  be  built  on  the  fairgrounds, 
tended  by  costumed  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  women. 

The  Mennonite  Church,  breaking 
a  tradition  of  several  hundred  yeai's, 
will  participate  in  the  festival.  A 
children’s  choir  from  the  church’s 
Christopher  Dock  School  in  Telford 
will  sing  in  their  Mennonite  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Distelfink  Day  will  be  observed 
Saturday,  July  5,  when  approxi¬ 
mately  200  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
young  men — from  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania — will  be  sworn  in¬ 
to  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Distelfink 
Battalion.  Philip  H.  Culp 


Kaffee  kuchen  straight  from  an  out' 


door  Dutch  oven. 


In  the  heart  of  the  “hex”  country  at  Kutztown,  barns  are  decorated  ivith 
signs  to  keep  devils  away  from  cows.  The  ninth  annual  Pennsylvania  Dutch 

Folk  Festival:  Kutztown, ,  July  2-6. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  No  Summer  Vacation  for  the 

Layers 

By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Caring  for  the  Pony 
By  E.  T  Latting 

•  The  Wonderful  Dairy  Goat 
By  R.  L.  Harris 

•  Strontium,  Calcium,  Clover 

AND  Cows 
By  C.  L.  Comar 

•  Roadside  Marketing 
By  F.  E.  Cole 

•  Safe  Tractor  Operation 
By  M.  E.  Long 

•  Nitrogen  for  New  England 

Grass 

By  F.  E.  Bear 

•  “Pay-As-You-Go”  in  Poultry 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  “Kaput  for  Poison  Ivy 
By  P.  M.  Miller 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 


(Answers  to  Questions  07i  Page  8) 

1-  “.  .  .for  their  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.”  —  Matt.  5:3 

2.  “.  .  .for  they  shall  be  com¬ 
forted.”  —  Matt.  5:4 

3-  “.  .  .for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.”  —  Matt.  5:5 

4.  .  .for  they  shall  be  filled.” — 

Matt.  5:6 

5-  “.  .  .for  they  shall  obtain  mer¬ 
cy.”  —  Matt.  5:7 

6.  “.  .  .for  they  shall  see  God.”  — 

Matt.  5:8 

7’  “.  .  .for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God.” —  Matt.  5:9 

3.  “.  .  .for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.”  —  Matt.  5:10 

8-  .  .that  they  may  see  your 

good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.” — 


with  bulk  milk  cooling 


Archie  Moot,  of  Munnsville 
in  Madison  County,  is  just 
one  of  the  many,  many 
Upstate,  N.  Y.  farmers  who  use  bulk 
milk  coolers. 

Bulk  milk  cooling  ends  the  back¬ 
breaking  work  of  lifting  heavy  cans, 
helps  produce  higher  quality  milk 
with  greater  returns.  To  keep  oper¬ 
ating  costs  down,  make  sure  your 


electric  wiring  is  properly  installed, 
and  your  electrical  hot  water  supply 
is  adequate. 

Why  not  ask  a  Niagara  Mohawk 
Farm  Service  Representative  to  help 
you  plan  the  best,  most  economical 
bulk  milk  cooler  installation?  His 
advice  is  free  .  .  .  just  call  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office  for 
information. 


LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


Matt  5:16 

“.  .  .the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you. — 

Matt.  6:33 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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Fm  worried,.. 


posed  by  prole'iSiorKil 


My  Husband’s  Idea  of  a  Good  Time  ~ 

SLEEPING  ALL  DAY  SUNDAY! 


WHAT  COST  you  do  when  youir  husband  acts  like 
an  ofd  man  . . .  when  he  doesn't  enjoy  any- 
fhfng  better  than  sleeping  all  day  Sunday,  and  is 
always  'too  tired'  to  have  fun— go  visiting,  to  a  movie, 
dancing?  What's  the  answer  for  a  man  who  has  lost 
h(3  strength  and  vigor  while  still  young? 

Those  questions  used  to  worry  me  all  the  time. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  my  husband  had  been 
robbed  of  his  energy  and  vitality,  and  I  just  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Then  I  saw  a  Vitasafe  ad  in  the 
newspaper.  It  told  how  men  — and  women  —  may 
feel  worn-out,  nervous  and  irritable  due  to  an  easily 
corrected  deficiency  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  lipo¬ 
tropic  factors  in  their  diets. 

Thousands  of  people  hod  increased  their  pep  and 
vigor  through  the  help  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan.  I  thought 
perhaps  it  could  help  my  husband,  too,  1  can  honestly 
say  thot  sending  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe  High- 
Potency  Capsules  v/as  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did. 
They  made  my  husband  a  new  man  —  as  happy  and 
energetic  as  when  we  were  first  married. 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  FOR  MEN  CONTAINS 


Bitartrala  31.4  ing. 
I  lositot  15  mg. 

dl.tviethioniie  10  jng. 
Glutamic  Acid  ,50  ms- 
l.«tnon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  ttiff. 

Vitamin  A 

12..500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  D 

l.OOO  USP  Units 
Vitamin  C  75  mg. 

Vitamin  Bt  5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bj  2.5  mg. 

Vitamin  8<  0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bi  >  2  meg. 


Niacin  Amido 
Calcium 
Pantothenala 
Vitamin  E 
Folic  Acid 
Calcium 
Phosplioru? 
Iron 
Cobalt 
Copoer 
Manganeso 
Molybdenufi) 
Iodine 
Potassium 
Zinc 

Magnesium 


40  mg. 

4  mg. 
2  I.U. 
0.5  mg. 
75  mg. 
58  mg. 
SO  mg. 
0.04  mg., 
0.45  mg. 
0.5  mg. 
0.1  rng, 
0.075  mg. 

2  mg. 
0.5  mg. 

3  mg. 


We  Invite  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 
with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAIIA8LS, 
CHECK  COUPON  IF  OESIBEO. 


mii  OUT  THIS  NO  MSK  COUPON  TODAY! 


^ilTASAFE  CORP. 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  !  accept  your  generotts  no-risk  offer  under  tho 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-polency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

n  Man’s  Formula  Q  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  2S  f  PER  PACKAGE  for  pocking  and  petfogo. 


Homo . . . . . . . — 

AMr*s$ . . . . . . . . . - . . . . 

City . Eon# . Stofo . 

TTtis  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

SN  CANADA;  394  Symington  Ave„  Toronto  9,  Ont. 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


If  you  .want  to  holp  your  husband  start  acting  liko 
a  bridegroom  again,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a 
30-day  trial  supply  of  proven  Vitasafe  High-Potency 
Capsules,  and  watch  the  results.  Read  this  amaxing 
no-risk  offer,  and  act  at  once! 


just  to  help  cover 
shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  days  supply 

HIGH  POTENCY 
CAPSULES 


LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS.  VITAMINS  and  MINERALS 

S.af^  nulrilion-al  formula  contaioioig  27 
proven  jn^Tedicn!?* ;  Glutantir  Acid,  Choline, 
Inositol,  Methionine,  Citrus  Bioflavonoid, 

11  Vitamins  (including  blood-building  B-12 
and  Folic  Acid)  plus  11  Minerals, 

To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  . . .  we  will  send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  supply  of  high-potency  VITASAFE  C.F. 
CAPSULES  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself  how  much 
stronger,  happier  and  peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few 
days'  trial!  Ju.st  one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum  adult  daily  re¬ 
quirements  of  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D  .  .  .  jive  times  the 
minimum  adult  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-1  and  the 
ftdl  concentration  recommended  by  the  food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  the  other 
four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains  the  amaz¬ 
ing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nutrients 
science  has  yet  discovered— a  vitamin  that  actually  helps 
strengthen  your  blood  and  nourish  your  body-organs. 

Glutamic  Acid,  an  important  protein  derived  from 
natural  wlieat  gluten,  is  also  included  in  Vitasafe  Cap¬ 
sules.  And  to  top  off  this  exclusive  fonnula,  each  capsule 
now  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
!  Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is  available 
nowhere  else  at  this  price! 


WHY  YOU  MAY  NEED  THESE 
SAFE  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 
As  your  own  doctor  will  tell  you,  scientists  have 
discovered  that  not  only  is  a  daily  minimum  of  vitamms 
and  minerals,  in  one  form  or  another,  absolutely  indi¬ 
spensable  for  proper  health  ...  but  some  people  actually 
need  more  than  the  average  daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 


Research  Council.  If  you  tire  easily ...  if  you  work  undor 
pressure,  subject  to  the  stress  of  travel,  worry  and  oth« 
strains  . . .  then  you  may  be  one  of  the  people  tvho  needs 
this  extra  supply  of  vitamins.  In  that  case.  V'^ITASAFL 
C.F.  CAPSULES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered 
—because  they  contain  the  most  jrequentbj  recomrnendiyt 
food  supplement  formula  for  people  in  this  categortjl 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  mystery  to  vitamin  potency.  As  you  profr- 
ably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly  controls  each, 
vitamin  manuf  ictvrer  and  requires  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  v  itamin  and  mineral  to  be  cle.irly  .stated  on  the 
label.  This  meJc'.-.  that  the  purity  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  m.inuf acture  are  carefully 
controlled  (or  your  orotection!  When  you  use  VITA 
S.AFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  you  can  he  .>ure  you’re  getting 
exactly  what  the  iabe!  state.s  .  .  .  pure  ingredients  whose 
beneScial  effects  have  been  pr'')V'eu  tune  and  aguua,- 


WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO 
TRY  A  30-day  supply  — free! 

We  offer  you  t’lis  30-rlay  free  trial  of  v  I'uable  VITA- 
5AFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  reason.  So  nmny 
persons  have  already  tried  them  with  such  astounding 
results  . . .  so  tu  any  people  have  written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial .  . .  that  '■.> 
ire  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too.  may  e.xperience 
same  feeling  of  improved  well-being  after  a  sinuu'' 


ial.  In  fact,  we're  so  convinced  that  we  re  vvilling  to 
ack  up  our  Cfain. actions  with  our  own  money.  Vom  don  t 
pend  a  penny  for  the  vitamins!  A  month  s  .supply  ot 
imilar  vitamin  capsules,  if  it  vvere  available  at  rot  J, 
rould  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vit.unins  you  will  also  receive  complete 
let  ails  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Pl  an 
laat  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory'-fresh 
dtamins  and  minerals  you  will  need.  You  are  under  no 
ibligation  to  hufj  anything!  If  after  taking  your  free 
;apsules  for  three  w'eeks  you  are  not  entirely  sati.sheci. 
imply  return  the  handy  postcard  that  conaes  with  your 
ree  supply  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  Otlaerwise  it  s 
Ip  to  us  —  you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  —  and  we  wiU 
ee  that  you  get  your  monthly  supplies  of  capsules  on 
ime  for  as  long  as  you  wish,  at  the  low,  money-savmg^^^ 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month -rr  saving  of  45, 

^iail  coupon  now!  r  0 


1 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN 
Women  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep,  energy 
and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  deficiency.  If  there  «>' 
such  a  lady  in  your  house,  you  will  do  her  a  favor 
by  bringing  this  announcement  to  her  attention. 
Just  have  her  check  the  “Womans  Foririuui  hoK 
in  the  coupon. 
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Mail  Coupon  To  VITASAFE  CORPORATION,  43  West  61sl  Street,  New  York  23.  N,  Y 

or  when  in  New  York  viait  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  1860  Broadway  at  Columhua  Circle 

IN  CANAH.A;  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9.  Ontario  ©1953  Cof?- 
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In  Summer  as  well  as  Winter,  quality  is  the  watchword  for  eggs  at  Herman  Demme’s  Demhro  Farm 
in  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.  The  modern  egg  rooms  and  sales  building  were  created  out  of  an  old  barn. 


What’s  wanted  in  Summer? 

Quantity  and  Quality  Eggs 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


BUNDANT  production  of  eggs 
during  the  summer  season  is 
becoming  more  and  more  es¬ 
sential  to  success  in  poultry 
farming.  And  so  is  their  suc¬ 
cessful  care.  Summer  prices 
are  usually  above  average;  in 
fact,  they  are  the  best  of  the  year.  Large  eggs 
of  good  quality  hit  really  high  demand  in 
Summer.  The  only  problems  are  to  get  the 
flock  to  lay  Larges  at  a  high  rate  and  then  to 
insure  their  quality  by  proper  care.  While  one 
cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  eggs  are  of 
high  quality  when  laid — there  is  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  between  individual  chickens,  we  can 
assume  that  they  are. 

Temperatures  of  95  degrees  or  more  on  the 
floor  of  the  poultry  house  will  cause  a  drop  in 
egg  production.  There  may  be  some  recovery 
after  a  few  days,  but  the  flock  usually  does  not 
return  to  previous  production  levels.  We  must 
avoid  letting  the  house  become  too  hot  or,  at 
least,  keep  the  chickens  comfortable.  The  birds 
can  become  acclimated  to  high  temperatures — 
and  low  ones,  too — if  the  change  is  made  gradu¬ 
ally.  The  laying  house  should  maintain  fairly 
even  conditions  and  prevent  sudden  outside 
changes  from  immediately  affecting  the  in¬ 
terior.  Chickens  do  better  when  there  is  a 
change  between  day  and  night  temperature, 
it  is  true,  but  this  should  not  be  of  a  magni¬ 
tude  of  30  or  40  degrees. 

Ceiling  Insulation  Superior  to  Roof 
Treatments 

Ceiling  insulation  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  keeping  the  poultry  house  temperature  rea¬ 
sonably  uniform.  Roosts  should  be  away  from 
the  walls,  too,  so  air  can  circulate  on  all  sides 
of  the  birds;  this  helps  particularly  on  hot 
sultry  nights.  Sometimes  layers  are  crowded 
during  the  Summer  so  as  to  provide  quarters 
for  early  hatched  pullets  coming  into  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  house  is  really  overcrowded,  install 
some  fans  to  keep  air  in  circulation.  These 
should  be  directed  towards  the  floor  so  that  the 
air  moves  along  it.  At  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  New  Jersey  we  had  a  com¬ 
pletely  dark  house  in  which  a  fan  blew  air 
from  the  outside  across  the  floor  of  the  pen. 
The  chickens  soon  gathered  along  the  line  of 
the  air  movement  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
breeze  very  much.  Hot  at  the  ceiling,  the  house 
was  comfortable  at  the  floor.  Spraying  of 
water  on  the  roof  of  a  poultry  house  or  paint¬ 
ing  the  roof  white  is  often  effective  only  for 
a  foot  or  so  below  the  roof  or  ceiling;  it  has 
no  effect  on  the  floor  where  the  birds  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Fans  should  be  a  regular  part  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  poultry.  They  move  air  when 


and  where  it  is  needed. 

Little  direct  sunlight  should  shine  into  a 
poultry  house  in  hot  weather.  Shading  is  the 
opposite  of  what  is  desired  in  Winter,  however. 
Trees  such  as  maples  planted  in  front  of  the 
poultry  house  towards  the  south  can  be  use¬ 
ful;  they  provide  shade  in  Summer  yet  allow 
the  sun  to  shine  through  in  the  Winter  when 
their  leaves  are  dropped.  An  overhang  on  the 
roof  may  be  adjusted  for  Summer  or  Winter, 
too. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  outside  range,  lay¬ 
ers  can  be  left  out  during  the  hot  part  of  the 
day.  They  should  be  kept  in  until  noon  or 
shortly  after,  however,  so  as  to  encourage  feed 
consumption  and  to  maintain  clean  eggs.  For 
egg  quality,  chickens  should  not  eat  much 
grass;  they  will  not  if  they  are  kept  in  the 
house  until  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

If,  despite  all  precautions,  the  house  does 
become  excessively  hot  and  birds  are  about  to 
die  of  heat  prostration,  drastic  measures  must 
be  taken.  Pans  of  water  on  the  floor  and  cakes 
of  ice  that  leave  puddles  in  which  the  chickens 
can  stand  wdll  be  of  great  help.  Chickens  are 
like  cows  in  this  regard;  if  too  hot,  they  will 
stand  in  water.  Sprinkling  of  the  hens  has  been 
proposed — and  followed — for  caged  birds.  Hens 
that  have  passed  out  from  heat  may  be  re¬ 
suscitated  by  dipping  in  a  pail  of  water. 

Deep  litter  may  cause  the  poultry  house  to 
be  too  hot.  Clean  out  the  old  litter  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  Winter  early  in  July.  Then  add  fresh  litter 
or  leave  only  a  light  covering  of  the  old  litter 
on  the  floor.  This  not  only  makes  a  cooler  house 
but  it  could  be  a  favorable  factor  in  lice  and 


Abundant  drinking  ivater  is  imperative  for 
summertime  production  in  the  laying  house.  It 
satisfies  the  birds  in  itself  and  also  contributes 
to  greater  feed  intake. 


mite  control.  Parasites  can  do  much  to  lower 
summer  egg  production;  the  flock  must  be 
constantly  watched  for  them. 

Birds  Stuff  Themselves  on  Starches 

With  the  development  of  balanced  all-mash 
feeds,  the  art  of  feeding  has  become  a  science. 
Theoretically,  one  should  be  able  to  place  the 
mash  in  the  hopper  and  sit  on  the  porch  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  feeling  sure  that  the  birds 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  not  quite 
so  simple,  however.  What  determines  the 
amount  of  feed  chickens  will  eat  is  its  energy 
content.  They  eat  as  much  as  they  need,  then 
stop  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have 
sufficient  protein,  minerals  and  vitamins.  On 
a  hot  summer  day,  energy  needs  are  soon  met, 
and  the  appetite  lags.  So  the  mash  needs  to 
be  more  concentrated  in  protein,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  The  feed  dealer  ought  to  recognize 
this— and  usually  does — so  that  bulk  is  reduced 
and  the  non-carbohydrate  portions  are  more 
concentrated.  But  often  the  birds  will  not  eat 
enough  on  hot  days  and  must  be  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

Chickens,  creatures  of  habit,  have  likes  and 
dislikes.  They  do  not  like  dusty  feed,  yet  they 
will  eat  it  if  the  dust  is  settled  by  the  addition 
of  some  water.  In  a  trial  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  a  mash  with  five  per  cent  water  was 
consumed  readily.  Yet  one  could  not  feel  that 
the  mash  was  any  more  moist  than  one  con¬ 
sumed  very  slowly;  the  chickens,  nevertheless, 
noted  the  difference.  Because  any  movement 
in  the  mash  encourages  consumption,  it  should 
be  stirred  several  times  daily  either  by  hand 
or  mechanically.  But  do  not  think  that  getting 
the  chickens  to  eat  more  will  compensate  for 
an  improperly  balanced  mash.  Poor  feed  will 
give  poor  results  no  matter  how  much  of  it  is 
eaten.  Be  sure  the  feed  mixture  is  right. 

Supplemental  Grain  and  Pellets, 
Fundamental  Water 

When  grain  is  fed,  regulating  the  quantity 
becomes  important.  Grain  is  an  energy  feed; 
if  too  much  is  available,  the  chickens  will  not 
eat  their  mash.  In  Summer,  grain  for  100  older 
hens  should  not  total  more  than  eight  pounds 
daily.  It  may  be  fed  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  last  at  night;  do  not  feed  grain  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  A  feeding  of  moist  mash 
or  pellets  at  noon  may  be  in  order,  however; 
it  is  usually  worth  the  trouble,  regardless  of 
the  feeding  system  otherwise. 

Despite  all  these  aids  and  practices  with 
which  one  may  encourage  greater  feed  intake 
during  the  Summer,  the  fact  remains  that  sum¬ 
mer  egg  production  is  basically  a  matter  of 
breeding.  If  the  chickens  are  bred  to  lay,  they 
will  eat  what  they  need,  providing  it  is  avail¬ 
able,  And  no  amount  of  trick  feeding  will  make 
a  good  summer  layer  out  of  a  poorly  bred  hen. 

Water  is  as  important  as  feed,  and  a  fresh 
supply  should  be  readily  available  close  to  the 
mash  hoppers.  Daily  cleaning  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  mash  accumulates  in  the  water  con¬ 
tainers  and  soon  makes  them  unsanitary;  daily 
cleaning  is  mandatory  to  palatability  of  the 
water.  The  feed  itself  may  become  moldy  in 
Summer  if  not  watched  closely,  too.  Clean  feed 
hoppers  and  clean  water  hoppers  should  be 
as  much  a  summer  concern  as  feed  and  water. 
There  is  no  substitution  for  good  farm 
maangement. 

“We  Need  Higher  Premiums  for  Quality 

Eggs” 

Albumen  quality  of  eggs  when  laid  may  not 
always  be  of  the  best;  hens  show  individual 
variation.  Albumen  quality  in  the  eggs  of  some 
birds  will  never  be  of  top  grade.  This  may  be 
genetic  or  physiological;  perhaps  the  flock  had 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  earlier  in  the  year. 
Fortunately,  most  flocks  produce  eggs  of  Grade 
A  or  better,  and  we  should  try  to  keep  them 
in  that  grade  just  as  long  as  possible.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  the  Large  eggs  desired 
in  Summer  are  produced  by  older  hens  that 
have  been  laying  for  a  year  or  longer;  their 
keeping  quality  is  not  of  the  best.  Albumen 
quality  may  be  less  good  in  heavy  production 
flocks  than  in  those  that  have  not  been  doing 
so  good,  too.  At  the  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J., 
Egg  Laying  Test,  top  albumen  quality  has 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Roadside  Stands  Are  Successful! 


r 


There^s  greater  satisfaction  for  consumers^  and  higher  profits  for 
farmers.  Roadside  selling  is  fine  for  everyone. 

By  FREDERICK  E.  COLE 


time  —  nights 
difference.” 


HE  roadside  stand  operator  said, 
“25  years.”  This  was  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  how  long  he  had 
been  in  business.  Confronted 
then  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
opened  the  stand  only  15  years 
years  ago,  he  replied,  “Over- 
and  weekends  —  makes  up  the 


Why  do  people  work  such  long  hours  at 
farm  sales  stands  and  keep  at  it  for  15  to  25 
years? 

There  are  several  reasons.  First,  they  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar;  they 
get  more  for  their  products.  A  small  farm  busi¬ 
ness  has  the  income  of  a  larger  business  when 
the  farmer  does  the  producing,  harvesting, 
packaging,  transporting,  wholesaling  and  re¬ 
tailing  all  for  himself  in  one  operation.  Then, 
too,  many  people  like  to  meet  customers  and 
sell  retail. 

Selling  directly  from  the  farm  to  consumers 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  going  on  for  350  years. 
It  was  the  method  of  sale  in  colonial  days;  a 
farmer  sold  or  traded  what  he  did  not  need. 
Then  farmers  began  to  make  a  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  for  others.  Today  it  takes  fewer  people 
to  produce  food  for  100  others  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  But  farm  production  has  required  more 
cash  in  recent  years.  Costs  of  marketing  have 
gone  up,  too;  traffic  congestion  to  and  from 
terminal  markets,  high  labor  costs  and  long 
hauling  distances  put  a  high  price  on  farm- 
product  distribution. 

Direct  buying  is  one  means  of  shortening  the 
distance  between  producer  and  retailer,  but 
direct  selling  to  consumers  goes  the  whole  way. 
It  is  bound  to  receive  greater  attention  as  a 
way  to  short-cutting  the  usual  long  and  costly 
marketing  channels.  Done  well,  selling  direct 
to  consumers  can  be  most  profitable. 


Location  of  the  Roadside  Stand 


What  is  a  “good”  roadside  stand?  How  close 
to  the  road  should  it  be?  Can  I  buy  what  I 
do  not  produce?  Let’s  take  a  look  at  these  and 
other  questions  on  roadside  selling. 

Any  good  all-weather  road  is  satisfactory  as 
a  site.  A  place  on  the  farm  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  less  hired  help.  When  the  stand  is 
visible  from  the  kitchen  window,  too,  good  use 
can  be  made  of  time  between  customers.  Large 
stands,  of  course,  require  constant  attention. 

A  stand  has  to  be  within  the  reach  of  people 
who  want  good  food.  There  is  probably  a  limit 
to  how  far  most  will  go  to  get  something  better 
than  what  is  available  in  the  local  store,  to  buy 
in  quantity,  or  just  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  food  right  from  the  farm.  But  the 
better  the  products  are,  the  farther  people  will 
come  to  buy  them. 


At  Douglas  Proctor’s  farm  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
the  end  of  the  barn  was  made  over  to  sell  flowers 
ond  vegetables.  Proctor  now  wonders  why  he 
did  not  do  it  sooner. 


Successful  stands  in  out-of-the-way  places  are 
doing  so  well  that  one  cannot  be  specific  about 
location.  Actually,  the  kind  of  products  sold 
and  the  way  they  are  sold  are  more  important 
than  establishment  close  to  a  large  center  of 
population  or  to  a  highly  travelled  road.  A 
stand  near  a  housing  development  may  have 
advantages,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  far  their 
residents  will  drive  for  farm-fresh  products. 
As  long  as  there  are  several  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  prospective  customers,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  products  are  more  important  to 
success  than  is  location.  More  and  more  stand 
operators  are  keeping  away  from  wide,  fast 
roads.  A  man  who  recently  put  a  stand  on  a 
busy  numbered  route  several  miles  from  a 
small  consumer  center  in  the  hope  of  attract¬ 
ing  transient  business  found  that  only  eight 
per  cent  of  his  business  actually  turned  out 
to  be  transient. 

This  is  one  of  the  amazing  things  about  road¬ 
side  selling.  Folks  set  up  a  stand  in  the  hope 
of  selling  to  people  just  going  by,  but  they  find 
that  most  of  their  business  soon  comes  from 
repeat  customers.  Steady  buying  by  people  who 
come  to  the  stand  time  after  time  is  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  repeat  customers  are  the  ones  to 
think  of  in  planning  and  building  a  roadside 


Apple  Farm  stand  in  Phillipston,  Mass.,  sells 
nearly  all  of  A.  S.  Rose’s  fruit  crop. 

stand.  The  better  the  products,  the  farther 
these  repeat  customers  will  come  to  buy  them. 

A  Selection  of  Signs 

Signs  must  be  simple.  Just  an  emblem  and 
two  or  three  words  are  enough.  If  your  name 
and  the  name  of  the  product  are  on  the  same 
sign,  have  the  name  of  the  product  larger.  It 
is  the  product  you  are  trying  to  sell. 

Signs  must  tell  their  story  fast.  The  sign 
2G0  yards  down  the  road  is  the  “get-ready”  sign 
to  alert  traffic  and  prepare  it  to  turn  off  the 
road.  The  one  out  front  marks  the  place  of 
the  stand.  The  signs  on  the  produce  tell  the 
customer  the  grade,  size  or  variety  or  some 
special  information  and  the  price.  Each  sign 
must  be  clear,  readable  and  neat. 

Some  people  think  of  signs  as  sales  aids  to 
stimulate  business.  If  your  signs  help  custom¬ 
ers  to  buy,  they  are  really  working.  The  cash 
register  will  ring  merrily. 

A  letter  on  a  sign  to  be  read  100  feet  away 
needs  to  be  SV2  inches  high  and  the  lines 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  For  200 
feet  they  need  be  twice  as  high  and  the  lines 
twice  as  wide;  for  50  feet  the  dimensions  can 
be  halved. 

Signs  help  get  new  customers.  They  should 
not  be  so  cluttered  up  they  cannot  be  read. 

Roadside  Selling  Requires  Parking  Space 

Convenience  is  important  to  customers.  It 
is  essential  to  success  with  a  roadside  business 
to  have  an  easy  exit  and  entrance  to  the  road, 


Elmer  F.  Fitzgerald’s  fruit  farm  in  North  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  is  famous  for  quality  apples.  His 
sucessful  roadside  stand  was  once  a  schoolhouse. 


plenty  of  level  ground  on  which  to  park,  and 
a  safe  place  for  getting  out  of  the  car.  These 
are  more  important  than  having  the  stand 
close  to  the  road.  Folks  cannot  see  very  much 
in  a  stand  when  they  are  traveling  at  40  and 
more  miles  an  hour  anyway. 

The  whole  stand  area — the  buildings,  the 
parking  lot,  the  surroundings,  not  just  the  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  box  or  basket  tucked  under  a  shelter 
or  stacked  out  front,  constitutes  the  show 
window  of  the  stand.  The  size  and  location 
of  the  parking  lot  is  a  better  indicator  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  than  the  size  of  the  stand  or 
the  number  of  products  sold. 

A  stand  40  or  45  feet  back  from  the  road 
with  a  30-foot  entrance  and  a  30-foot  exit  with 
a  good-sized  island  of  grass  in  front  of  the 
stand  seems  to  work  out  well.  Besides  looking 
nice,  the  island  helps  organize  traffic  in  the 
rush  hours. 

Can  the  Farm  Stand  Sell  Others’  Products? 

The  big  trouble  with  buying  is  that  the  stand 
operator  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  has  to  sell  all 
or  nearly  all  of  what  he  buys.  This  is  not  often 
possible  if  one  is  going  to  maintain  high  stand¬ 
ards.  The  most  severe  criticism  of  a  farmer’s 
products  comes  from  farmers  who  buy  them  to 
sell  to  consumers  at  roadside  stands.  Roadside 
selling  is  a  real  education  in  consumer  wants. 

K  you  have  a  roadside  stand,  have  a  good 
one.  Keep  it  a  stand  where  nearby  products, 
farm  produced,  are  sold.  If  you  are  in  a  location 
for  a  grocery  store  and  want  it,  have  a  store. 
There  seems  little  chance  of  real  success  in 
trying  to  mix  the  two.  People  are  not  anxious 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  patronize  either  a 
poor  stand  or  a  poor  store.  Better  hold  to  items 
produced  nearby  and  do  a  good  job  of 
selling  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


At  his  fine  Echo  Hill  Farm  in  Monson,  Hampden 
Co.,  Mass.,  Alex  Mushenko  has  built  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  sales  room  onto  the  cold  storage  loaded  on 
the  farmstead. 
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Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 

silo  book 

{  CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-718 


Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


I 

I 


Name... 

Address. 


I  .  I 

! - OUR  56TH  YEAR - ! 


m. 


BONUS 

Dividend  Days 
EVERY  Month 


/^AVE  more,  mate  more  by  mail  oi  100- 
^eor-old  City  &  County  Sdvings  Bonlt. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Moil  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  and 
postage-paid  banking  by  mail  envelopes 
by  return  mail. 


DEPOSITS  MADE  ON  OR 
BEFORE  JULY  15  EARN 
DIVIDENDS  FROM  JULY  1 


Hember  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  Is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
io  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Informaflon 


Name 


Address _ _ 

Citv _ 

Free  to  WRITERS 


seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 


.  SENSATIONAL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  !  . 

Hoes  between  plants  and  -rows,  tnciuding 
'^s.frawberries.'  .Eliminates  hand  hoeing.'  Nothing 
"else  like  this.  Patent  Also  tills.  Fan¬ 

tastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries. 

AUTO  HOE :  bePere-^ITi^  ■  Wisconsin 


■B  >  /%  TT  Txrr*T*  gallons 

JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


WORK  GUARANTEED. 

waTcn  Repairing  established  ioi? 

Circular  FREE.  G.  0.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  Sands  of  Cape  Cod 


This  world  of  our  is  a  wonder¬ 
working  place,  and  we  fortunately  do 
not  have  to  be  a  scientists  or  A-bomb 
experts  to  realize  and  enjoy  this 
fact.  Cape  Cod,  that  finger  of  sand 
that  hooks  out  from  the  southeast 
corner  of  Massachusetts,  seems  to 
have  a  law  unto  itself  so  far  as  cli¬ 
mate  goes.  In  Summer  the  heat  starts 
to  fade  away  about  the  time  you 
reach  Buzzards  Bay.  In  Winter  you 
feel  the  cold  let  up  a  little  at  the 
same  place.  We  do  tend  to  have  more 
wind  than  inland,  but  damage  from 
recent  hurricanes  has  been  actually 
less  on  the  Cape  than  a  little  further 
inland.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
1938. 

But  what  I  started  on  was  the 
wonders  of  Cape  Cod  sand.  To  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  or  the 
flat  lands  of  the  Middle  West,  our 
sand  dunes  look  like  the  last  place 
in  the  world  where  any  kind  of  a 
garden  could  be  grown.  But  although 
there  are  few  real  farms  left  on  the 
Cape — moneyed  folks  buy  the  land 
for  summer  homes — there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  beautiful  gardens. 

When  we  moved  here,  they  told  me 
I  could  never  hope  to  grow  anything 
in  that  sand  stretching  along  the 
pond  front.  And  it  did  look  rather 


hopeless.  But  having  been  on  the 
Cape  before  and  been  a  farmer  most 
of  my  life,  I  didn’t  intend  to  quit 
without  trying.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  pure  sand. 

Last  Summer  I  mowed  off  the 
coarse  grass,  poison  ivy,  woodbine 
and  small  brush,  and  piled  it  in  a 
compost  heap.  Then  I  started  tor¬ 
menting  the  strip  with  a  rototiller. 
It  took  as  much  time  cleaning  the 
roots  from  the  tines  as  it  did  running 
the  machine.  Even  so,  I  eventually 
got  it  all  worked  over  until  there 
were  no  more  roots.  Then  I  spread  a 
fairly  good  covering  of  chicken  litter 
and  tilled  that  in  to  let  sit  over 
Winter  —  except  where  I  put  some 
pansy  plants.  I  covered  the  pansies 
with  nothing.  The  sand  heaves  so 
little  from  frost  that  covering  for 
Winter  is  as  fortuitous  as  sweeten¬ 
ing  for  honey.  We  had  very  little 
snow,  so  they  got  all  the  cold  we 
had.  On  February  10  the  ice  began  to 
melt.  On  the  21st  it  was  gone,  and 
on  February  22  I  picked  our  first 
pansy  bloom.  Since  then  they  have 
flowered  more  each  week  and  are 
now  full  of  big  and  colorful  blooms. 

It  is  ti'uly  a  wonder-working 
world,  especially  in  our  Cape  Cod 
sand.  Eben  Wood. 


Irngafion  Field  Day  in 
Connecficut  July  16 

Irrigation  will  be  in  the  limelight 
at  a  Connecticut  Field  Day  to  be 
held  on  the  Fontenelle  Farm  in 
Southington  on  Wednesday,  July  16. 
'This  program  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power 
Company,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
Vo-Ag  Department. 

The  Fontenelle  Farm  was  chosen 
because  of  its  new  electric  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  The  main  irrigation 
lines  are  all  six  inches  in  size  and 
run  underground  from  the  pump¬ 
house  to  the  fields.  Submains  and 


laterals  are  light  weight  aluminum 
and  run  above  ground.  Sprinklers  are 
of  the  gun  type.  At  the  height  of 
the  1957  drought,  Fontenelle  Farm 
had  two  cuttings  per  lot  of  high 
quality  alfalfa  by  July  22;  and  just 
28  days  later  a  third  stand  was  ready 
for  cutting. 

A  panel  discussion  will  be  held  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  irrigation.  Those 
on  the  panel  include:  D.  L.  Suther¬ 
land,  owner  of  Fontenelle  Farm; 
Professors  Irving  Fellows  and  By¬ 
ron  Janes,  both  from  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  and  Meyer  D.  Helf- 
gott.  Engineer  for  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service.  It  will  be  moderated 
by  Gregory  G.  Curtis,  Middlesex 
County  Agent.  G.  C.  Curtis 


Robert  Lord,  farm  manager  of  Fontenelle  Farm,  Southington,  Corj^n.,  checks 
on  the  five  hp.  electric  irrigation  pump.  An  Irrigation  Field  Day  will  be 

held  at  Fontenelle  Farm  on  July  16. 


Winter  Oats  for  New  York? 


The  varieties  of  winter  oats  that 
do  well  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
southward  are  killed  by  the  cold  of 
New  York’s  and  New  England’s 
winters.  But  the  upper  latitudes  and 
elevations  of  the  Northeast  may  soon 
have  an  oat  whose  fall  seeding  will 
survive  the  Winter.  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  working  toward  one 
and,  should  their  quest  be  success¬ 
ful  —  they  think  it  will  be  in  about 
six  years  —  farmers  may  obtain  high¬ 
er  yields  of  better  grain.  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  of  oats  are  not  so  much  both¬ 
ered  by  hot  weather,  diseases  and 
insects.  The  annual  spring  problem 
of  getting  the  oats  in  early  would  be 
circumvented,  too. 

E.  J.  Kinbacher  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 


of  Agriculture  has  a  laboratory  at 
Cornell  that  “brings  Winter  indoors.” 
Within  it  he  can  test  in  six  weeks 
what  would  require  eight  months 
outdoors  in  natural  weather.  He 
stores  month-old  oat  plants  in  a 
hardening  room  at  38  degrees  for 
a  week  and  then  puts  them  into  a 
freezing  chamber.  On  a  turntable,  the 
oat  plants  revolve  every  three 
minutes  so  as  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  air  from  an  electric  fan. 
Automatic  incandescent  and  fluor¬ 
escent  lights  establish  accelerated 
day-night  conditions.  After  thawing 
out,  the  plants  are  set  out  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  their  survival 
is  observed. 

So  far,  Kinbacher  has  tested  some 
60,000  plants  of  100  possible  winter 
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oat  varieties.  Some  live,  some  die; 
but  Kinbacher  and  Neal  Jensen,  in 
charge  of  Cornell’s  breeding  work  on 
oats,  are  obtaining  some  “small,  but 
significant  increases”  in  hardiness. 
According  to  Kinbacher,  oats  are 
susceptible  to  winter  destruction 
from  fon  lation  of  ice  within  the 
plants  and  also  from  sevei'ance  of 
the  roots  by  frost  heaves.  Oats  re¬ 
sistant  or  tolerant  to  these  conditions 
may  soon  be  coming  out  of  Cornell’s 
cold  room  with  its  accelerated  lights. 
New  York  and  New  England  may 
have  their  winter  oats  by  1963. 


Still  Cold  and  Wet 

The  cold  wet  weather  so  far  this 
year  has  decreased  farmer’s  insect 
problems  in  Connecticut  but  has  in¬ 
creased  their  trouble  with  plant  dis¬ 
eases,  according  to  William  D,  Tunis, 
Extension  entomologist  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut. 

Apple  scab,  for  example,  has  been 
much  worse  than  usual  although 
there  are  no  reports  of  widespread 
damage  since  growers  have  been 
doing  a  good  job  of  spraying. 

Brown  rot  is  present  in  varying 
degrees  on  all  peach  trees  in  the 
State,  Tunis  said.  Growers  will  have 
to  spray  constantly  between  now  and 
harvest  to  keep  fruit  from  rooting. 

With  tobacco  planting  finished, 
there  have  been  no  reports  of  blue 
mold  or  other  seedbed  diseases. 
These  might  have  been  worse  in 
warmer  wet  weather. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  free  of 
trouble  so  far  from  the  alfalfa  wee¬ 
vil,  which  first  showed  up  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  a  year  ago  and  now  is  present 
in  all  counties.  It  is  most  prevalent 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
First  cuttings  have  been  taken  with¬ 
out  any  weevil  damage.  The  pest 
primarily  affects  first  cuttings,  but 
damage  to  second  cuttings  is  possi¬ 
ble.  H.  K.  Street 


Mass.  Dairymen  Say  Na 

Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  farmers 
are  solidly  against  switching  from 
state  to  federal  milk  control. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Pittsfield 
called  by  President  Silvio  V.  Rotti  of 
the  Berkshire  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Grange  Hall  was  packed  to  the  raft¬ 
ers  with  indignant  farmers.  Two  seri¬ 
ous  hazards  would  be  presented  if 
Berkshire  County  went  from  state  to 
federal  control,  according  to  Rotti: 
1 — The  price  could  drop  as  much  as 
$1.00  per  hundredweight;  and  2 — The 
good  relationship  between  Berkshire 
producers  and  dealers  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  because  the  blend  price  would 
be  based  on  the  market  pool  as  a 
whole  and  not  on  the  specific  surplus 
of  given  dealers.  John  C.  Hitchcock 


fellow  man  since  the  hornet  nest 


incident.” 
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Get  up  to  40%  more  chopper 


McCORMICK®  NO.  36 
FIELD  H ARV  ESTER 


capacity  for  your  money! 

Now,  chop  a  5-ton  wagon  load  in  less  than  7  minutes! 
Chop  up  to  45  tons  of  com  silage  in  a  single  hour! 
Slash  your  silage  costs  with  a  new  McCormick  No.  36 
that  chops  as  much  as  40  per  cent  more  than  other 
machines  in  its  price  class. 

Save  time  and  ease  your  work  with  the  many  new 
convenience  features  on  the  No.  36.  Adjust  the  new 
hitch  quickly  and  easily  to  match  any  tractor  wheel 
tread,  row  width,  or  crop  condition.  Turn  sharply,  even 
with  tractor  wheel  treads  set  wide,  because  of  the  new 
extra-long  extra-strong  hitch.  Pull  heavy  forage  wagons 
without  undue  stress  on  the  36’s  basic  unit  or  crop  at¬ 
tachments — new  in-line  wagon  hitch  puts  the  draft 
load  directly  on  the  tractor  drawbar.  Get  extra  clear¬ 
ance  for  trash  or  ridges  at  field  ends  with  new  high-lift 
harvesting  units.  Lift  and  regulate  operating  height  of 
harvesting  units  with  new  hydraulic  control.  Reverse 
feed  aprons  to  kick  out  slugs  with  new  feeder  reverse 
(special  equipment).  All  these  new  features  help  you 
chop  record  tonnage  at  lowest  cost! 


In  a  single  hour,  the  McCormick  No.  36 
chops  enough  silage  to  fill  a  5-ton  power 
unloading  wagon  —  like  this  new 
McCormick  No.  60 — nine  times! 


New  single-unit  poIy-V-beit.  Ribbed 
inner  belt  surface,  with  16  V’s,  and  close- 
set  idler  pulley  assure  increased  contact, 
*i'ore  positive  drive,  and  longer  life. 


New  Single-chain  feeder  drive 

pulls  down  rear  of  upper  apron.  This 
helps  apron  grip  stalks  for  more  uniform 
cutting  by  big,  6-knife  cutter  head. 


New  agressive  feeding.  Floating 
upper  apron  adjusts  to  crop  volume.  Feed 
aprons  travel  same  speed  for  positive 
feeding  . . .  greater  capacity! 


New  stay-sharp  knives  slice  the  crop 
into  uniform  lengths  that  pack  better  in 
your  silo.  Induction-hardened  knives  and 
reversible  shear-plate  resist  chipping. 


See  Your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  Dealer 

Inlernalional  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themtelvet 
in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment  .  .  .  Twine  .  .  . 
Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  . .  .  Motor  Trucks  . .  .  Con¬ 
struction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago!, Illinois. 


Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  today’s 
fastest  row-crop  field  harvester — the  new 
McCormick  No.  36!  See  its  rugged  new  row- 
crop  unit  which  you  can  quick-change  with  big- 
capacity  cutter  bar  and  windrow  pickup  harvest¬ 
ing  units.  Call  your  IH  dealer  today! 
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WOOD'S 


ROTARY  MOWER  SHREDDER 


The  most  used  machine  on  your  form! 

High  speed  pasture  clipping — fine  mowing — 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idle! 
Built  rugged— for  the  toughest  job! 

FEATURES 

♦  Cots  a  wide  6-2/3  ft.  swath  —  2  crop  rows 

•  Twin  blades  for  clean  cot 

A  Attach  to  any  standard  2-3  plow  tractor 
A  Cutting  height  from  ground  to  high 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFGo  COMPANY 

11807  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


Specialists  in  the  Manufacturing  of 
Tractor  Powered  Rotary  Mower  Shredders 


LOWER 
COST 

BETTER  PROTECTION 

UNADILLA  SILO 


The  wood  Unadilla  is  the 
big  silo  value.  Costs  less  to 
erect  and  maintain;  gives  you 
more  years  of  surer  protection. 
Nothing  matches  wood  for  insula¬ 
tion,  acid-resistance  or  juice  re¬ 
tension.  And  Unadilla  is  your  best 
wood  buy  .  .  .  Sturdier  lock  dowel 
construction  (wind  and  storm 
resistant);  Fewer  maintenance 
expenses  (acid-proof  interior); 
Safer  (with  built-in  ‘Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step’  ladder);  Easier  pitch¬ 
ing  (opening  always  at  silage 
leveD  ;  Longer  life  (factory-creo- 
soted  pine  or  spruce)  ;  Lower 
in  cost.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
for  FREE  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  C-718,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


unadilla  SILbS 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (June  1)  . 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage  . 

.60 

1.50 

3.50 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  June  1) . 

.75 

2.00 

4.50 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  (June  1)  . 

,75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts... 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.50 

Sweet  Potato  . . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON 

REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY  Location:  BARNSBORO 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  Cow^^pr'cI 

(Repairs  for  ail  Models).  Full  information  on  request, 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
EVERGREENS:  Christmas  Tree  Planting  Stock. 

Free  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide. 
FLICKINGERS’  NURSERY,  SAGAMORE,  PENNA. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS.  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
•  SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
.  .  -  FOR  U/L  master  LABEL 


Free  Literature  and  Estzmates. 

'iNDEP£NDENT,PROTECTlON  CO,,  INC."' 
’2S  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N,  Y, 


The  area  on  the  left  has  not  been  sprayed  with  anything  for  three  years. 
But  that  on  the  right  was  sprayed  recently  with  amino  triazole  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  per  acre.  The  poison  ivy  is  gone. 


^^Kapuf^  for  Poison  Ivyi 


f 


New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders 
have  been  fighting  poison  ivy  since 
colonial  days  by  cutting  it  or  pulling 
it  out.  But  this  has  been  slow  and 
only  partly  successful;  it  is  also  haz¬ 
ardous  to  humans  to  get  rid  of  the 
irritating,  three-leaved  vine  this  way. 
In  stone  walls  and  under  trees,  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  eradicate. 

Now,  after  centuries  of  affliction 
and  anxiety  from  poison  ivy,  develop¬ 
ment  of  chemicals  which  attack  the 
entire  plant,  roots  and  all,  gives  us 
the  upper  hand.  Chemical  treatment 
is  the  safest,  most  complete  and  the 
most  inexpensive  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  weed.  Several  effective  chemi¬ 
cals  are  now  available. 

A  factor  determining  which  chemi¬ 
cal  to  use  is  the  proximity  of  the  ivy 
to  other  plants.  All  poison  ivy  herbi¬ 
cides  will  injure  or  kill  vegetables, 
fruit,  flowers,  and  field  crops,  too. 
Great  care  needs  to  be  used  to  spray 
only  the  poison  ivy.  The  materials  do 
differ  in  their  toxicity,  however.  If 
none  of  the  plants  in  the  treated  area 
is  worth  saving,  then  10  pounds  of 
dry  commercial  borax  (Borescu)  are 
effective  applied  to  each  100  square 
feet  of  ground  at  any  time  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season.  Two  other 
products,  Ammate  and  Atlacide,  work 
best  when  sprayed  on  foliage  in 
August  or  early  September  at  a  rate 
of  three-quarters  pound  per  gallon  of 
water,  plus  a  little  household  deter¬ 
gent.  Non-volatile  materials  like  these 
can  be  safely  sprayed  on  ivy  beneath 
trees  and  shrubs  if  the  spray  hits  only 
the  ivy  and  does  not  run  down  onto 
their  roots. 

Other  effective  poison  ivy  eradi- 
cants  are  various  mixtures  of  2,4-D 
and  2,4,5-T.  These  are  best  sprayed 
on  foliage  from  mid-July  to  mid- 
August  at  rates  of  two  to  four  pounds 
per  acre.  Because  they  are  volatile 
and  their  spray  or  drift  may  cause 
injury  to  plants  even  some  distance 
away,  they  are  usually  not  used  near 
valuable  shrubs  and  flowers. 


A  new  poison  ivy  killer  which  has 
given  permanent  control  of  poison  ivy 
in  tests  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  is  amino 
triazole  (Weedazol,  ACP  Poison  Ivy 
Killer  and  Amino  Tri azole  Weedkill¬ 
er).  On  August  7,  1955,  three-quarters, 
one-half  and  three  pounds  of  actual 
amino  triazole  per  acre  were  sprayed 
on  different  areas  of  poison  ivy  be¬ 
neath  apple  trees,  and  all  leaves  were 
brown  and  dead  within  two  weeks. 
There  was  no  regrowth  at  all  in  1956, 
and  in  1957  the  sprayed  areas  were 
still  free.  None  of  the  apple  trees  de¬ 
veloped  white  leaves,  a  symptom  of 
injury  by  the  amino  triazole  material. 
Thus,  poison  ivy  can  be  killed  with¬ 
out  injury  to  nearby  plants.  Sprays 
applied  to  the  leaves  between  June 
J5  and  August  15  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive.  The  ivy  should  then  be  left  until 


Roadside  Stands  Are 
Successful 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
Cleanliness  Is  Important 

It  is  food  you  are  selling,  and 
much  of  it  is  eaten  raw.  People  are 
being  trained  to  want  clean  food, 
handled  and  sold  in  clean  places.  A 
rake,  broom,  dust  cloth,  soap,  water, 
elbow  grease  and  paint  are  very  im¬ 
portant  in  stand  operation.  The  whole 
stand  needs  to  have  a  clean  appear¬ 
ance  to  attain  a' reputation  as  being 
a  good  place  at  which  to  buy.  Folks 
need  confidence  in  products  to  eat 
them  with  satisfaction.  And  what 
the  roadside  operator  is  really  sell¬ 
ing  is  eating  satisfaction. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
cleanliness.  The  stand  and  the  lay¬ 
out  are  clean  or  they  are  not.  If  you 
are  not  willing  to  run  a  clean  stand, 
find  another  method  of  selling. 


uie  luiiuwmg  year  lo  aiiow  xne  tria- 
zole  t()  move  down  into  its  roots. 

Killing  poison  ivy  among  desirable 
plants  can  be  a  delicate  job.  But  with 
a  little  care  it  may  be  done  success; 
fully  every  time  tried.  At  the  ConnS 
ticut  Station,  amino  triazole  applied 
to  tangled  growth  killed  poison  ivv 
and  clematis  but  barely  affected  hon¬ 
eysuckle.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  read 
the  label  on  the  herbicide  container- 
sonie  plants  intergrown  with  ivy  may 
be  injured  by  amino  triazole  and  Am- 
mate.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
spray  lightly  the  exposed  poison  ivy 
foliage  and  isolate  unexposed  portions 
by  cutting  the  vines  feeding  them. 

Materials  for  killing  poison  ivy 
should,  like  all  spray  materials,  be 
handled  carefully  and  kept  out  of  the 
mouth  and  eyes  and  off  the  skin 
Wash  equipment  with  water  severai 
times  after  using  either  Ammate  or 
Atlacide.  But  since  there  is  no  sure 
method  of  washing  away  2,4-D  and 

2.4.5- T,  use  a  separate  sprayer  exclu¬ 
sively  for  them.  Amino  triazole  will 
wash  out  easily  from  equipment,  it  is 
claimed,  but  it  is  still  advisable  to 
wash  it  several  times  with  water  be¬ 
fore  using  it  for  spraying  insecticides 
and  fungicides  on  desirable  plants. 

Cost  is  a  natural  concern  of  anyone 
planning  to  use  these  chemicals.  Of 
the  four  types  of  materials  effective 
against  poison  ivy,  the  2,4-D  and 

2.4.5- T  and  amino  triazole  prepara¬ 
tions  are  the  least  expensive;  their 
application  costs  less  than  $10  per 
acre.  Plants  have  been  set  out  safely 
in  areas  sprayed  three  weeks  previ¬ 
ously  with  amino  triazole.  Do  not 
burn  dead  vines;  severe  lung  and  skin 
injury  can  be  caused  by  inhaling  or 
contacting  the  smoke.  P.  M.  Miller 


Pricing  the  Products 

Stand  operators  who  price  “on  the 
market”,  who  maintain  a  clean  con¬ 
venient  stand  and  who  practice  busi¬ 
ness  methods  above  reproach  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  price.  Let  the 
other  fellow  worry  about  it;  it  al¬ 
most  takes  care  of  itself.  Make  it  so 
it  leads  to  profit.  Sell  eating  satis¬ 
faction  instead  of  price. 

If  a  grower  has  products  worth 
traveling  miles  to  obtain,  a  clean 
convenient  stand,  and  a  place  where 
people  can  buy  with  confidence  at 
prices  which  are  “in  line”,  he  has 
the  requirements  for  a  successful 
roadside  outlet  for  his  products.  If 
his  customers  are  so  pleased  with 
what  they  buy  that  they  tell  their 
friends  and  neighbors  about  him,  he 
has  a  goodly  number  of  customers 
and  is  getting  more  each  year.  Some 
well-chosen  advertising  is  helpful  in 
getting  started.  Building  confidence 
in  a  stand  is  not  done  overnight.  It 
takes  time  but  it  is  worth  it. 


'/  ''''-'I 


Once 

Upon  a  Summertime 

Summertime  meant  barefoot  boys, 
fishing,  root  beer  and  freezer  ice 
cream.  Bottled  root  beer  brown  as 
a  flooded  brook,  cooled  on  the  cellar 
floor.  Ice  cream  was  the  special 
treat  of  Fourth  of  July  picnics  and 
Sundays  when  the  minister  came  to 
dinner.  Whoever  turned  that  handle 
of  the  ice  cream  freezer  certainly 
earned  the  privilege  of  licking  the 
dasher!  Incidentally,  the  hand-cranked 
portable  ice  cream  freezer  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  woman  named  Nancy 
Johnson  in  1846.  A  lot  of  us  owe 
Miss  Johnson  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Robert  C.  Baur 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  USDA  experiments,  mites  have 
been  much  easier  to  kill  on  beans 
nourished  with  nitrogen  (Z.)  than  on 
those  deficient  (r.). 

New  Reason  for  Fertili- 
zotion:  Insect  Control 

Recent  experiments  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  suggest 
that  proper  nutrition  of  plants  makes 
control  of  insects  easier.  Spider  mites 
on  lima  beans  fertilized  with  the 
right  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium  were  much 
easier  to  kill  with  malathion  insecti¬ 
cide  than  they  were  on  beans  re¬ 
ceiving  either  or  more  less  than  the 
required  amounts  of  nutrients.  Why 
the  susceptibility  of  mites  to  poisons 
varies  with  the  nutritional  status  of 
their  host  plants  is  not  yet  known, 
but  USDA  scientists  believe  that  the 
phenomenon  may  be  of  aid  in  select¬ 
ing  the  most  advantageous  times  for 
spraying  and  dusting.  Meantime,  the 
work  has  verified  the  wisdom  of 
fertilizing  plants  at  an  optimum 
level;  besides  promoting  successful 
crop  production  it  facilitates  control 
of  mites  and  possibly  other  insects. 


Hay  Tedders  in  Active 
Use 

We  enjoyed  Prof.  Kennedy’s  arti¬ 
cle  “Quality  Hay  Now  —  Quantity 
Milk  Later”  in  the  June  7  issue,  but 
should  like  to  add  this;  the  milk 
will  also  have  quality  later  if  it  is 
produced  on  good  hay.  Made  on  grass 
silage  other  than  the  very  best,  it 
will  not. 

The  author’s  comments  on  the 
value  of  tedding  appear  to  be  based 
on  horse  tedders  of  the  kick-fork 
type.  Modern  tractor  machines  like 
the  Nicholson  or  Grimm  tedders  are 
being  used  by  increasing  numbers  of 
practical  northeast  farmers.  They 
markedly  speed  up  drying  of  hay  in 
the  sv/ath  and  also  open  up  windrows 
that  have  been  caught  by  showers. 
These  new  tedders  compare  to  the 
old  type  about  like  a  side-delivery 
rake  does  to  a  dump  rake.  Farmers 
are  also  buying  and  using  crushers 
to  cure  this  year’s  heavy  crop. 

Connecticut  Roger  Olcott 


You’ll  get  more  corn 
with  an  Oliver  Picker 


YOU  SAVE  CORN  HERE 


No  escape  for  lodged  stalks,  low  ears!  The  "floating 
snout”  seeks  them  out... the  gathering  chains  work 
right  down  to  the  ground.  Then  Oliver’s  live  points 
trap  every  ear,  spiral  it  straight  into  the  picker. 


YOU  SAVE  CORN  HERE 

Sway -back  elevator  extends  far  forward.  Once  the 
ears  are  snapped — zip — direct  to  the  elevator.  They 
don’t  linger  on  the  snapping  rolls,  to  be  shelled  out  in 
the  field.  No  "stop”  time:  rolls  adjust  from  tractor  seat. 


There  it  is — as  simple  as  one,  two,  three!  With  an 
Oliver  picker,  you  bring  in  more  com  to  start  with 
. . .  you  save  a  lot  more  of  it . . .  and  you  deliver  it  to 
your  wagon  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

That’s  true  no  matter  which  model  you  choose: 
the  1-  or  2-row  PTO...the  mounted  picker... or 
the  semi-mounted  (for  your  3-point  hitch).  You’ll 
find  it  gives  you  more  advantages  than  we’ve  room 
for  here  —  ask  your  Oliver  dealer  to  show  you,  or 
write  to:  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


AND  YOU  SAVE  CORN  HERE! 

An  extra-long  husking  box.  Efl&cient  "valley”  design. 
Matched  steel  and  rubber  rolls.  These  mean  cleaner 
corn,  faster  drying,  better  pay.  FuU-length  corn-saver 
below  box  captures  every  kernel  for  your  wagon. 


OLIVER 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY’* 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 
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1958  Farm  Fairs  in  New  England 


Name  of  Fair 


Cochnewagon  . . 
Cumberland  Fan 
Franklin  County 
Guilford  . 


Knox  . 

Litchfield  Farmers’. 
Maine  State . 


North  Penobscot 


Piscataquis  Valley 

Pittston  . 

Readfield  Grange, 
Sagadahoc  ....... 

Sidney  . 

Skowhegan  State. 


Washington  County 


Orleans 


Maine  location 

Dates 

..Bangor  . 

.July  28 -Aug. 

2 

.  .Monmouth  . 

.Sept.  19-20 

..West  Cumberland . . 

.Sept.  22-27 

. .  Farmington  . 

.Sept.  16-20 

. .  Guilford  . . 

.Sept.  6 

..Blue  Hill . . 

.  Aug.  29-Sept. 

1 

.  .Union  . . . . 

.  Aug.  19-23 

. .  Litchfield  . 

.Sept.  5-6 

..Lewiston  . 

.  Sept.  1-6 

. .  Presque  Isle . 

.Aug.  4-9 

, .  Springfield  . . 

.Aug.  30-Sept. 

1 

. .  Norway-So.  Paris . 

.Sept.  8-13 

. .  Dover-Foxcrof t . 

.Aug.  22-23 

.  .East  Pittston . 

.Aug.  8-9 

. .  Readfield  . 

.  Sept.  13 

. .  Topsham  . 

.Oct.  6-11 

.  .Sidney . 

.Sept.  12-13 

. .  Skowhegan  . 

.Aug.  9-16 

..Windsor  . . 

,  Aug.  26-Sept. 

1 

. .  Machias  . 

.Sept.  11-14 

. .  Athens  . .' . 

.Sept.  12-13 

. .  Fryeburg  . 

.  Sept.  30-Oct. 

4 

. .  Cherryfield  . 

.Sept.  17-20 

..No.  Waterford . 

.Oct.  3-4 

. .  Acton  . 

.Aug.  22-23 

0  Hampshire 

. .  Atkinson  . 

.Sept.  11-14 

. .  Keene  . 

.  Aug.  21-24 

..Contoocook  . . 

.Aug.  29-Sept. 

1 

. .  Lancaster . 

.Aug.  29-Sept. 

1 

. .  Cornish . 

.Aug.  15-16 

..Deerfield  . 

.  Sept.  25-28 

.  .New  Boston . 

.Oct.  4 

..No.  Haverhill . 

.Aug.  3-5 

. .  Rochester  . 

.  Sept.  13-20 

. .  Sandwich  . 

.Oct.  13 

.  .Plymouth  . . 

.Sept.  3-6 

Vermont 

. .  Lyndonville  . . . 

.Aug.  21-23 

..Essex  Junction . 

.Aug.  25-30 

..Bradford  . 

.Aug.  8-10 

. .  Hartland  . 

.Sept.  26-28 

. .  Barton  . 

.Aug.  13-17 

. .  Rutland  . 

.  Sept.  1-6 

..Tunbridge  . 

.Sept.  11-13 

assachusetts 

. .  Great  B  arrington . 

.Sept.  7-13 

. .  Brockton  . 

.  Sept.  7-14 

. .  West  Springfield . . 

.Sept.  13-21 

. .  Topsfield  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept. 

6 

. .  Greenfield  . 

.Sept.  7-10 

. .  Middlefield  . 

.Aug.  29-30 

. .  Cummington  . 

.  Aug.  22-24 

. .  Littleville  . 

.Sept.  27-28 

. .  Marshfield  . 

.Aug.  17-23 

..West  Tisbury . 

.Aug.  21-23 

. .  Lakeville  . 

.Aug.  3-9 

. .  Spencer  . 

.  Aug.  29-Sept. 

1 

..Northampton  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept. 

6 

. .  Blandford  . 

.Aug.  31-Sept. 

1 

...So.  Weymouth . 

.Aug.  10-16 

Connecticut 

Berlin  . Berlin  . Oct.  3-5 

Bethlehem  . Bethlehem . Sept.  6-7 

Bridgewater  . Bridgewater  . Aug.  15-17 

Brooklyn  . Brooklyn  . Aug.  22-24 

Cheshire . Cheshire . Aug.  29-30 

Chester  . . Chester  . Aug.  23-24 

Cohanzie  . Waterford  . Aug.  1-2 

Columbia  . Columbia  . Aug.  22-24 

Danbury . Danbury . Sept.  27-Oct.  5 

Durham  . Durham  Center . Sept.  26-28 

Glastonbury  Grange . So.  Glastonbury . Oct.  11 

Goshen  . Goshen  . Aug.  30-31 

Guilford  . GuiKord . . Sept.  19-20 

^laddam  Neck  . East  Hampton . Aug.  31-Sept.  1 

Hamburg  . Lyme  . Aug.  16 

Harwinton  . Harwinton  . Oct.  4-5 

Ledyard  . Ledyard  . Sept.  6 

Marlborough  Grange . Marlborough  . Aug.  30-31 

North  Haven  . North  Haven . Sept.  4-7 

Pachaug  . Griswold  . Aug.  9 

Portland . . Portland . Sept.  20-21 

Preston  City  . Preston  City  . Aug.  16 

Riverton . . . ..Riverton . Oct.  11-12 

Southington  . Southington . Aug.  23-24 

Stafford  . Stafford  Springs . Oct.  2-5 

Terry ville  . . Terry ville  . Sept.  13-14 

Union  . Hazardville  . f . Sept.  23-24 

Winchester  . Winchester  Center . Aug.  9-10 

Woodstock . South  Woodstock . Aug.  30-Sept.  1 


What  fertilizers  for  the  orchard  and 
how  much?  Summer  is  the  time  to  tell. 

Leaf  Analysis  of  Fruit  Trees 

tfBy  A.  L.  KENWORTHY 


VERY  year  the  fruit  grower 
faces  a  problem  of  what 
fertilizer  to  apply.  He  has 
,  -  to  decide  before  Spring 

whether  to  apply  nitrogen 
only  or  to  use  a  complete 
fertilizer,  and  he  wonders 
about  the  need  for  lime  and  minor 
elements.  Without  the  aid  of  diagno¬ 
sis,  decisions  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  experience,  on  his 
neighbors’  and  friends’  results  and,  in 
many  instances,  on  merely  a  hunch 
that  he  will  need  something  different. 
Field  observations  have  increased  our 
knowledge  of  fertilizer  responses,  it 
is  true,  but  the  experiences  of  differ¬ 
ent  growers  have  often  been  in  real 
conflict.  In  many  cases,  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  is  not  needed;  sometimes  it  is 
even  harmful.  Today,  fortunately, 
leaf  analysis  can  give  a  fruit  grower 
accurate  information. 

Deficiency  symptoms  of  fruit  trees 
are  often  used  as  indications  of  the 
need  for  nutrients.  Reliance  on  them, 
however,  really  defeats  the  purpose 
of  applying  fertilizers,  i.e.,  preventing 
symptoms  of  inadequate  nutrition. 
The  need  for  a  nutrient  should  be  de¬ 
tected  prior  to  a  critical  shortage  of 
it  being  expressed. 

Soil  tests  have  long  been  used.  But 
attempts  to  relate  them  to  tree  per¬ 
formance  have  not  been  successful. 
With  a  possible  exception  for  potas¬ 
sium,  soil  analysis  does  not  provide 
accurate  information  on  fertilizer 
needs  of  fruit  trees.  Moreover,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  sample  properly 
all  the  soil  from  which  a  fruit  tree 
obtains  nutrients. 

The  Tell-Tale  Leaves 

Leaf  analysis,  our  newest  horticul¬ 
tural  diagnostic  tool,  has  for  many 
years  under  experimental  conditions 
demonstrated  very  well  the  nutrient 
status  of  fruit  trees.  Most  horticul¬ 


turists  agree  that  fertilizer  needs  are 
best  predicted  by  it.  Leaf  analysis  is 
too  time-consuming  to  permit  wide¬ 
spread  use,  as  of  soil  tests,  however. 
Recent  developments  in  flame  photo¬ 
meters  and  spectrographs  neverthe¬ 
less  enable  complete  leaf  analysis  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  The  analysis  fur¬ 
nishes  information  on  at  least  10 
elements:  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  po¬ 
tassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  man¬ 
ganese,  iron,  copper,  boron  and  zinc. 
It  enables  one  to  detect  substandard 
conditions  prior  to  the  development 
of  deficiency.  The  analysis  aim  is  pre¬ 
venting  rather  than  identifying  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

Leaf  analysis  can  reflect  but  not 
reveal  all  the  causes  of  poor  tree 
performance.  Winter  injury,  nema¬ 
tode  infestation,  wet  soil,  insects  and 
diseases,  drought,  virus  infections, 
and  rootstock  incompatibility  are  not 
detected.  Such  conditions  should  be 
corrected  before  using  leaf  analysis. 

In  the  leaf  analysis  program  initi¬ 
ated  in  1950  by  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  growers,  extension  agents, 
chemists  and  horticulturists  all  co¬ 
operate.  The  county  agent  and  the 
grower  decide  on  the  need  and  take 
the  sample,  the  chemists  make  the 
analysis,  and  the  horticulturists  pre¬ 
pare  the  fertilizer  recommendations. 
The  decisions  as  to  which  trees  to 
sample  and  how  many  samples  to 
take  in  each  block  are  based  upon 
specific  orchard  conditions;  a  leaf 
sample  should  represent  something 
peculiar  to  a  single  tree  or  to  a  large 
block.  Samples  may  well  be  taken 
where  trees  are  not  performing  ac¬ 
cording  to  expectations  or  where  ex¬ 
travagant  use  of  fertilizers  is  suspect¬ 
ed.  One  sample  is  usually  enough  for 
a  single  condition.  Unless  fertiliza¬ 
tion  or  soil  management  is  radically 
changed,  analysis  is  not  necessary 
every  year. 


How  to  Have  the 
Fruit-Tree  Leaves  Analyzed 


Leaf  analysis  is  not  yet  a  pro¬ 
duction-line  process  in  most 
northeast  states,  but  the  service 
is  available.  The  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  and  the  extension 
fruit  specialist  can  advise  on  pro¬ 
cedure.  Here  is  the  situation  in 
general; 

New  York.  The  county  agent 
furnishes  soil  boxes,  leaf  bags  and 
sampling  equipment;  he  provides 
directions  and  also  supervises.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  recommendations  are  made 
after  analysis.  Cost  of  $10  per  or¬ 
chard  includes  two  leaf  samples 
and  two  soil  samples. 

New  Jersey.  No  general  service 
is  yet  offered,  but  county  agents 
work  with  growers  on  special  or¬ 
chard  problems.  Research  has 
been  been  carried  on  for  10  years; 
information  applicable  to  most 
Jersey  orchards  is  available.  A 
leaf-analysis  service  is  planned 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Pennsylvania.  No  general  ser¬ 
vice  yet;  orchard  soils,  however, 
are  tested  at  $1.00  per  sample. 
Leaf-analysis  research  proceeds, 
and  establishment  of  regular  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  made  as  funds  be¬ 
come  available. 

Connecticut.  No  organized  ser¬ 
vice  yet,  but  growers  with  special 
nutritional  problems  have  leaves 
analyzed  by  the  college  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  Storrs  without  charge. 
Fertilizer  recommendations  are 
made.  Leaf-analysis  studies  of  40 


Connecticut  orchards  have  been 
completed. 

Rhode  Island.  No  leaf  analysis 
at  present  but  being  considered. 

Massachusetts.  Requests  for 
leaf  anaylsis  on  problem  orchards 
are  made  through  the  extension 
service.  Results  and  recommen¬ 
dations  are  forwarded  to  grower. 
While  requests  for  analysis  remain 
reasonably  few,  there  shall  be  no 
charge  for  the  service. 

Vermont.  Research  is  proceed¬ 
ing,  but  no  general  testing  service 
yet.  Research  analysis  for  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  Burling¬ 
ton  being  done  by  private  firm, 
whose  services  are  recommended 
to  growers  with  orchard  problems. 
College  assists  in  interpretation  of 
results. 

New  Hampshire.  “Strongly” 
recommends  both  soil  and  foliar 
analyses.  Fertilizer  recommenda¬ 
tions  based  on  leaf  and  soil  sam¬ 
ples  taken  early  in  July,  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August  and  late  September. 
Department  of  horticulture  at 
Durham  does  sampling,  cleaning 
and  drying.  National  Spectrogra- 
phic  Laboratories,  Miami,  Fla., 
does  analyses.  Cost  to  grower:  $15 
per  sample. 

Maine.  Leaf  analysis  offered 
since  1955.  Department  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  Orono  takes  both  leaf 
and  soil  samples  and  makes  fer¬ 
tilizer  recommendations  on  basis 
of  results.  Cost  to  grower:  $15.50 
per  sample. 
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This  IS  the  machine  which  through 
spectrography  enables  accurate  analy¬ 
sis  of  fruit  tree  leaves — and  an  or¬ 
chard’s  nutritional  needs. 

Sample  in  Summer 

Directions  call  for  sampling  mid¬ 
shoot  leaves  in  July  and  August.  The 
leaves  should  be  free  of  insect,  dis¬ 
ease  and  other  damage.  If  spray 
residue  is  heavy,  wash  the  leaves  in 
a  detergent  solution  and  rinse  in 
clear  water.  After  washing,  place  the 
leaves  in  a  perforated  paper  bag  to 
dry  at  room  temperature.  If  not  dry, 
the  sample  may  mold  enroute  in  the 
mail.  With  the  sample  is  sent  infor¬ 
mation  on  variety,  age  of  tree,  condi¬ 
tion,  previous  fertilizer  practices, 
spray  materials  used  and  all  other 
pertinent  facts  about  the  trees,  the 
block  and  the  orchard. 

Prior  to  analysis  at  the  laboratory, 
the  leaf  sample  is  catalogued  and 
assigned  a  number.  Then  it  is  dried 
in  an  oven  and  ground  to  the  fine 
powder  upon  which  the  analysis  is 
done.  A  total  of  28  chemical  determi¬ 
nations  is  made  to  find  out  the  leaf 
composition  for  the  10  essential  nu¬ 
trients  that  may  be  applied  in  ferii- 
lizei’s. 


Nitrogen  is  determined  by  the 
Kjeldahl  method.  Potassium  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  a  flame  photometer.  The 
other  eight  elements  —  phosphorus, 
calcium,  magnesium,  manganese, 
iron,  boron,  copper  and  zinc  —  are 
measured  by  a  spectrograph. 

The  cost  of  analyzing  a  sample  and 
interpreting  the  results  is  from  $20 
to  $40.  But  experiment  stations  have 
offered  analysis  programs  on  a  re¬ 
search  basis  for  a  charge  of  $5.00  and 
$10  per  sample.  The  cost  of  analyzing 
a  leaf  for  10  elements  can  probably 
not  be  reduced  below  $1.50  per  ele¬ 
ment,  or  $15  per  sample.  The  newest 
equipment  for  complete  analysis  costs 
approximately  $50,000.  It  includes  a 
direct  reading  unit  to  reduce  the  time 
of  analysis  to  less  than  one-third  that 
of  previous  models. 

After  all  10  elements  have  been 
measured,  the  horticulturists  compare 
results  with  standards  of  trees  that 
have  excellent  performance  records; 
thereby  they  determine  the  extent  of 
shortage  or  excess  for  each  nutrient. 
These  values  are  sent  to  the  grower 
with  a  letter  of  suggestions  on  fertili¬ 
zation  of  his  trees.  Nutrient  sprays, 
lime  applications  and  the  use  of  po¬ 
tassium  may  all  be  included.  All  pre¬ 
vious  years’  experience  with  leaf 
analysis  are  used  to  work  out  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  advice.  While  actual  response 
is  dependent  upon  crop,  weather,  and 
soil  conditions,  drastic  errors  may  be 
avoided  in  fertilization  by  detecting 
a  shortage  or  excess  prior  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  symptoms.  Good  crops 
of  high  quality  fruit  can  be  produced 
with  lower  costs  if  fertilizers  are  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  basis  of  established  needs 
rather  than  upon  guesswork.  Leaf 
analysis  is  the  best  way  to  determine 
these  needs. 


Starling — Pest  of  Fruit  Crops 


The  starling,  a  native  of  central 
and  western  Europe,  was  introduced 
in  New  York  City  in  1890.  It  spread 
rapidly  until  now  it  is  found  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  southern 
Canada  east  of  the  Rockies. 

In  many  ways  it  has  become  a 
nuisance.  It  is  very  pugnacious,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  persistent,  and  has  driv¬ 
en  many  of  our  desirable  native  song¬ 
birds  away  by  occupying  the'^  nesting 
holes  and  bird  houses  which  they 
would  otherwise  use.  If  the  starling 
does  not  get  there  first,  it  ousts  the 
native  birds.  The  bluebird,  martin, 
tree  swallow,  nuthatches,  flickers  and 
other  woodpeckers  are  among  those 
that  are  being  deprived  of  their  nest¬ 
ing  places  by  this  aggressive  foreign¬ 
er.  Starlings  also  raid  feeding  stations 
where  they  get  much  of  the  food  in¬ 
tended  for  the  more  desirable  native 
birds.  In  cities  they  roost  on  build¬ 
ings  were  their  noise  and  filth  make 
them  a  serious  nuisance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  damage  done 
by  starlings  is  to  fruit  crops.  Cher¬ 
ries,  blueberries  and  grapes  are  taken 
in  large  numbers.  These  fruits  ripen 
after  the  nesting  season  is  over  and 
the  birds  are  moving  about  in  large 
flocks.  If  a  flock  moves  into  a  plant¬ 
ing  of  one  of  these  fruits,  all  that 
are  ripe  are  cleaned  up  in  short 
order.  They  can  do  far  more  damage 
than  the  diseases  and  insects  which 
are  controlled  only  by  extensive  and 
expensive  spray  programs. 

Control  measures  are  not  easy  and 
have  not  been  practiced  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  make  much  of  a  dent 
in  their  numbers.  Various  scaring 
devices,  noisy  as  well  as  flickering 
things,  have  been  tried,  but  the  birds 
soon  become  used  to  them.  Shooting 
is  ineffective  after  the  first  few  shots 
as  the  birds  soon  learn  to  keep  out 
of  range.  Regular  patrolling  of  small 
plantings  with  a  shotgun  is  helpful, 
but  expensive. 

Trapping  has  been  effective  in  On¬ 
tario  where  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  devised  a  starling  trap 
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and  published  plans  for  making  it. 
A  trap  at  one  location  there  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  taken  many  thousands 
of  starlings  each  year  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  trap  is  not  very  effective 
during  nesting  season  as  the  birds 
do  not  move  in  flocks  at  that  time. 
It  should  be  operated  during  the 
Summer  and  Winter  when  starlings 
are  in  flocks.  If  these  traps  are  to 
be  very  effective,  they  must  be  built 
and  operated  in  large  numbers 
throughout  the  fruit  growing  region 
where  the  starlings  do  their  damage. 

Another  possibility  is  to  build  large 
numbers  of  bird  houses  suitable  for 
starlings  and  destroy  the  eggs  or 
young  birds  before  they  leave  the 
nest.  This,  too,  must  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  to  be  very  effective.  It 
is,  however,  more  effective  than  the 
sputtering  and  complaining  now  prac¬ 
ticed  by  many.  The  houses  should 
be  10  or  12  inches  square  and  as 
high  with  a  two-inch  hole  near  one 
corner.  Some  of  these  might  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  native  birds  which  may 
wish  to  attract.  Starlings  may  be 
kept  out  of  houses  for  smaller  birds 
by  making  the  entrance  hole  not 
larger  than  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  diamete. 

The  economic  ornithologists  who 
have  studied  the  food  habits  of  the 
starling  consider  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  a  beneficial  bird  because  it  eats 
some  harmful  insects.  This,  however, 
is  small  consolation  to  one  who  has 
seen  a  fruit  crop  disappear  before 
the  onslaught  of  these  robbers.  More¬ 
over,  the  displacement  of  some  of  our 
native  birds  by  depriving  them  of 
nesting  sites  and  the  raiding  of  feed¬ 
ing  stations  are  distressing  to  bird 
lovers. 

Regardless  of  what  we  think  or 
do,  the  starling  is  here  to  stay.  The 
best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  event¬ 
ually  some  large  scale  destruction 
may  reduce  their  numbers  to  the 
point  where  their  depredations  in 
fruit  plantings  will  be  bearable. 

New  York  George  L.  Slate 


RIICO 


STRAIGHT  WAIL 
BUILDING 


RIUD.. 

YOUR 

BEST 

FARM 

BUILDING 

BUY! 


1  Full  2-foof  roof  over¬ 
hang  for  better  water 
control,  appearance 

2  Quicker  erection  —  only  4\ 
frames  required  for  60-;j 
foot  building 

3  Cover  with  any  materiali 


4  Costs  less  than  most  metal 
buildings 


Jiiacn  irame  is  pre-shaped  from  kiln-dried  selected  Douglas  Fir  and 
permanently  bonded  with  waterproof  glue.  12-foot  spacing  between 
frames  permits  using  one  to 


three  doors  on  each  side  of  a 
60-foot  building  or  leaving 
sides  open.  Post,  brace  free— 
100%  usable  space. 
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RiLCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  601c,  155  Washington  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

•  Please  send  information  on  the 
following  farm  buildings: 

□  Plan  for  new  □  Machine  Sheds 

straight  wall  building  i—i  , 

□  LJ  If  student,  check 

One  and  Two-Story  . 


Barns 


I. 


for  additional 
material 


GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


I  Name- 


I 


I 


Address- 
Town _ 


-State- 


SAVE  TIME 


With  the  Innes  you  c«n 

windrow  is  you  pull,  in  a  single  operation 
that  chts|field  time  nght  ip  half.  You  save 
time, 'tolv  because 'Innes  wofL*  right  on 
throu^  the  heaviesf'’we«ds.  It  doesn't  let 
stone's  '^hrow  a'^'monlce'y  wrench  in  the 
works^'  either  And  ipnes  windrows  don't 
bunchj^dr/'wreip,  so  jl|le|^p^4feugh  your 
comblhesillaster; 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBINE 


The  innes  Bean  Wirtdrower  separj^tts 
stones  as  it  makes  the  windrow,  so  ^you 
don't  get  them  in  your  combine  when 
you  pick  the  windrow  up.  Its  smooth-  un¬ 
tangled  windrows  are  extra  easy  'on  your 
-combine.  ' 


SAVE  LABOR 


SAVE  BEANS 


I 

• 

Discoloration  ,and’'d'g^’lr»ge  .are  almost 
eliminated,,,^  Beans  i^'|giiickfy,  and'  thor¬ 
oughly,  safe,  from  wirfdv5';^You  get  a  much 
t»on  of  m. 


h  rpiy  pi 


;Ati  hand  labor  is  eilminahi<|:>— ^there’s  no 
need  to  fork  beans.  Yot^d^rfednnes  Bean 
Windrower,  owners  repo^' will, ,  make  a 
cleaner,  better,  stono-W©  wIndTow  than 
,;.thpse  made  by  hand.  Every  step  in  wind- 
rowing  is'^smoothed  out.  simplified,  made 
uicker  and  easier.  • 

Bi  ' 


BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  INNES  COMPANY.  Bettendorf.  Iowa 

For  free,  fully  illustrated  literature  telling  all  about  the  Innes 
Bean  Windrower,  write  Innes  Company,  or  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK. 


NEED 
MONEY? 


CAN  DO" 
says 
Kandoo 


Long-Term  Federal  Land  Bank 
Mortgage  Loans  through  your  local 
Notional  Farm  loan  Association. 
Thrifty  Operating  Loans  through 
your  local  Production  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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,“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  pubUcly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Kpbal  New- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

What  Will  It  Be  for  Connecticut 
Dairy  Farmers? 

As  we  go  to  press,  a  hearing  is  in  progress 
in  Hartford  to  determine  the  type  of 
federal  regulation  best  suited  for  Connecticut 
milk  producers.  As  milk  marketing  is  presently 
handled,  it  is  agreed  that  regulation  of  some 
kind  is  necessary.  Connecticut’s  milk  imports 
are  rapidly  increasing,  aided  by  the  bulk  milk 
tanks.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  pounds  of 
interstate  milk  pour  across  the  State’s  lines 
every  day,  none  of  it  subject  to  any  price  regu¬ 
lation  anywhere  and  hence  there  is  a  growing 
threat  to  the  stability  of  producer  prices  in 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association 
seeks  a  separate  federal  order  for  Connecticut. 
The  Dairymen’s  League,  the  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  and  Mutual  Federation,  all  of  New 
York,  want  Connecticut  brought  in  under  New 
York’s  Order  27.  In  the  alternative,  the  League 
and  the  Agency  suggest  a  separate  order  for 
Connecticut,  including  within  its  scope  Putnam, 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  Counties  in  New  York, 
and  Berkshire  County  in  Massachusetts.  The 
New  England  cooperatives  favor  the  separate 
order  that  is  supported  by  CMPA,  and,  if  not, 
that  Connecticut  be  merged  into  the  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Order. 

So,  once  again,  there  is  much  the  same 
pattern  as  was  presented  in  the  North  Jersey 
problem  close  to  three  years  ago.  There,  a 
separate  order,  originally  recommended  by 
competent  authorities,  became  the  victim  of 
cheap  political  jockeying  and  was  finally  dis¬ 
carded.  In  its  place,  a  comprehensive  order, 
including  metropolitan  New  York,  North  Jersey 
and  most  upstate  New  York,  was  foisted  upon 
the  industry — on  producers  in  particular,  and 
most  of  the  predicted  evils  and  inherent  weak¬ 
nesses  in  any  large-area  order  are  already  crop¬ 
ping  up  in  less  than  a  year’s  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  officials  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  Connecticut  dairymen,  and 
those  of  adjoining  producers  as  well,  will  keep 
the  “Jersey”  record  of  performance  in  mind 
and  recommend  a  separate  order  for  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

Only  with  small-area  marketing  orders  can 
there  be  more  competition,  less  dumping  and 
no  further  downward  equalization  of  producer 
prices. 


If  Summer  Comes  — 

AYBE  it  was  sun  spots.  Or  the  nuclear 
tests.  Or  perhaps  the  polar  ice  cap. 
Could  all  that  snow  last  Winter  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it?  The  Spring  of  1958 
v/as  certainly  wet  and  dreary  and  cold. 

As  Summer  began — the  calendar  said  it  did, 
hay  was  down  and  out,  quite  wet,  all  over 
the  Northeast.  This  was  nothing  unusual  for 
June,  but  it  was  especially  mean  in  a  year  when 
the  crop  grew  well  and  when  farmers  seemed 
set  to  get  it  in  early.  The  season  argued  well 


for  grass  silage  and  artificial  drying;  the  sun 
was  not  on  the  side  of  hay. 

Frosts  frightened  everyone  with  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  a  Central  Pennsylvania  orchard, 
a  crew  was  out  18  nights  from  May  1  to  the 
middle  of  June  ready  to  burn  oil  and  old  rubber 
tires  to  keep  away  the  cold.  Both  commercial 
and  home  gardeners  had  to  do  some  replant¬ 
ing  of  seeds  and  sets;  what  did  come  on  came 
very  slowly.  New  York  tomatoes,  cukes,  melons 
and  corn  were  “just  standing  still.”  Cool 
weather  prevented  fruit  set,  too,  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  hormones  to  tomato  flower  clusters  was 
recommended.  It  was  the  kind  of  Spring  to 
prove  the  benefits  of  black  plastic  mulch  in 
warming  the  soil.  The  garden  season  was  at 
least  two  weeks  late.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee 
how  harvests  can  be  anything  but  late  and  light. 

But  small  grains  grew  green  and  bountiful. 
Lettuce  throve,  too,  in  its  delight  with  the  rain 
and  the  cold.  Strawberries  came  along  as  well, 
or  better,  than  ever.  Pasture  was  the  picture 
of  plenty,  and  the  cows  could  have  been  con¬ 
tent  in  lush  clover,  trefoil  and  grass — if  they 
could  stand  the  cold. 

All  in  all,  the  Spring  of  1958  will  go  down 
in  the  books  as  a  real  laggard.  Perforce,  it  will 
be  a  busier  Summer  than  usual  on  farms  here 
in  the  Northeast. 


Cherry  Promotion  in  New  York 

The  only  objection  to  the  sour  cherry  mar¬ 
keting  order  approved  last  month  by  New 
York  State  growers  is  that  it  requires  them 
to  pay  for  advertising  and  promotion  of  pro¬ 
ducts  to  which  they  have  no  title  and  of  which 
they  have  no  control.  The  up-to-$3.00-per-ton 
assessment  they  agree  to  turn  over  to  the  State 
for  advertising  and  promotion  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  consumer-ready  foods  if  it  is  to  be  at 
all  effective.  Although  some  of  the  stipend  will 
also  be  used  for  market  research  and  grower 
information,  the  check-off  will  benefit  process¬ 
ors  first,  and  producers  second. 

It  is  the  first  marketing  order  to  go  into 
effect  under  enabling  legislation  enacted  in 
1957;  except  for  milk,  it  is  the  only  one  to 
operate  in  the  State.  The  vote  was  322  to  79, 
with  all  of  New  York’s  4,600  growers  eligible 
to  ballot.  The  result  compels  each  to  contribute 
through  processor  retention  of  funds.  The 
order  goes  into  effect  for  the  1958  crop. 

The  reason  behind  this  sour  cherry  market¬ 
ing  order  was  recognition  by  growers  that  con¬ 
sumption  has  not  been  keeping  pace  with  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  promotion,  without  “free 
loaders”,  was  necessary.  Now  everybody  is  in, 
and  the  $65,000  or  so  a  year  to  be  realized 
should  have  some  favorable  influence  on  the 
consumption  of  sour  cherries. 

But  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  pro¬ 
ducers  alone  should  advertise  the  products  of 
processors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  producers 
should  not  pay  the  freight  for  all  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  sour  cherry  order  may  be 
a  good  compromise.  It  would  be  a  better 
one  if  ( 1 )  it  could  compel  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  match — or  more — the  grower’s  con¬ 
tribution,  and  ( 2 )  it  arranged  for  a  processing 
cooperative  through  which  growers  would  get 
100  per  cent  return  on  their  promotional 
dollars. 


Decision  on  DDT  Spraying 

HE  Federal  Court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
ruled  against  14  Long  Island  gardeners 
and  naturalists  who  sought  to  enjoin  perma¬ 
nently  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  from  aerially  spraying  DDT  and  oil 
against  gypsy  moths.  In  effect,  the  decision 
licenses  further  and  future  spraying. 

The  judge’s  opinion  was  that  the  1957  spray 
had  eradicated  the  gypsy  moth  and  that  any 
concomitant  damage  to  birds,  fish,  bees  and 
insects  was  “inconsequential.”  He  said  no  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  presented  to  support  claims 
that  DDT  harmed  human  health;  the  mass 
spraying  was  within  the  “police  power”  of  the 
various  secretaries  of  agriculture. 

If  not  successfully  appealed,  the  court’s  de¬ 
cision  will  result  in  more  mass  spraying  in 
coming  years.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  as 


good  for  society  as  it  is  bad  for  nature  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  encouraging  and  satisfying  that 
the  sprays  have  killed  the  gypsy  moths;  they 
could  destroy  our  woods  and  our  watersheds. 
But  the  subtleties  of  the  sprays  are  immensely 
important.  Their  eventual  effect  on  human,  ani¬ 
mal  and  horticultural  health  is  not  yet  assured¬ 
ly  known. 

However  vindicating  the  decision  may  be  to 
the  various  secretaries  of  agriculture,  it  is 
clear  that  the  indiscriminate  spraying  in  1957 
was  wrong.  The  decision  should  not  be 
any  “greeri  light”  for  similar  aerial  spraying 
of  pesticides.  The  aerial  spray  signal  should 
still  be  “Caution.” 


Co-op  Payments  —  the  Monster 

R.  Blanford,  New  York’s  Milk  Adminis¬ 
trator,  has  performed  a  distinct  service 
in  reopening  the  very  basic  question  of  co¬ 
operative  service  payments  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Order.  The  result  to  which  this  reopen¬ 
ing  may  lead  is  hard  presently  to  determine, 
but  at  least  there  is  satisfaction  that  the  issue 
of  cooperative  payments  is  still  a  very  open 
one. 

These  payments  have  been  in  the  New  York 
Order  since  its  inception.  There  is  no  milk 
order  in  the  entire  country,  except  in  New 
York,  that  authorizes  such  payments.  They 
have  always  been  indefensible  since  they  are 
made  for  services  that  the  co-ops  are  obliged 
to  render  to  their  members  anyway.  Five  years 
ago,  under  legal  challenge,  a  new  type  of  pay¬ 
ment  was  born — for  so-called  marketwide  ser¬ 
vices,  to  be  paid  only  to  cooperatives  with 
memberships  of  better  than  4,000. 

The  son  has  now  become  more  of  a  menace 
than  the  sire  ever  was.  Close  to  $2,000,000  was 
doled  out  last  year  to  co-ops  and  federations, 
yet  they  are  hungry  for  more.  Thoughtless  but 
constant  expansion  of  their  office  and  field  ac¬ 
tivities  runs  unabated.  Likewise,  they  continue 
in  a  mad  scramble  for  new  members  to  in¬ 
crease  their  co-op  payment  handouts.  Raids  on 
country  plants  are  now  a  common  occurrence. 
A  code  of  ethics  is  being  proposed  to  keep 
the  “bad”  co-ops  in  line.  There  is  constant 
haggling  over  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a 
marketwide  service. 

If  the  hearing  called  last  month  to  amend 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  coopera¬ 
tives  proved  anything,  it  was  that  these  service 
payments  should,  once  and  for  all,  be  abolished. 
The  Federal  Order  has  bred  a  monster  that,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  will  eventually  destroy  the 
entire  program;  Management,  receiving  its  dole 
from  government,  has  become  the  pawn  of 
government,  and  membership,  making  little  or 
no  contribution  —  financial  or  otherwise  —  to 
management,  is  membership  in  name  only, 
far  from  it  in  practice. 

There  is  only  one  solution — kill  the  monster. 
Not  until  this  is  done  can  we  have  cooperatives 
with  responsible  management  and  equally  re¬ 
sponsive  membership. 


Brevities 

“The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil;  He 
shall  preserve  thy  soul.”  —  Psa.  121:7. 

The  usd  a  advises  farmers  to  check  trace- 
mineral  supplements  for  pigs  to  make  sure  they 
contain  enough  zinc.  To  prevent  parakeratosis, 
most  hog  rations  should  be  supplemented  with  50 
parts  per  million  of  zinc. 

More  than  83  per  cent  of  the  192,000  wheat 
growers  who  voted  in  last  month’s  referendum 
approved  of  marketing  quotas.  Thus,  acreage  al¬ 
lotments,  penalties  and  a  minimum  national-aver¬ 
age  support  price  of  $1.81  per  bushel  will  be  in 
effect  for  1959  wheat. 

The  1958-59  N.  Y.  Thruway  User’s  Guide  is  now 
available  at  Thruway  restaurants,  local  newstands 
and  many  motels.  It  furnishes  even  more  travel 
data  than  its  fine  predecessors.  Included  in  the 
new  edition  are  maps  of  the  N.  J.  Turnpike,  Gar¬ 
den  State  Parkway  and  Mass,  and  Conn.  Turn¬ 
pikes.  Price  50  cents. 

Ballasting  tractor  tires  with  water  adds  draw¬ 
bar  pull,  improves  tread  wear,  increases  maneu¬ 
verability,  smooths  out  riding,  and  reduces  main¬ 
tenance.  For  vehicles  carrying  variable  weights 
a  75-per-cent  fill  is  recommended;  for  those  with 
a  uniform  load  100-per-cent. 
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The  Biscayne  ^-Door  Sedan  with  Body  by  Fisher.  Every  window  of  every  Chevrolet  is  Safety  Plate  Glass, 


YOU’LL  GET  THAT  CHEVY  FEELI NG  -  FAST,  when 
you  discover  how  quickly  and  surely  this  car  responds,  how  beautifully  it 
behaves.  And  the  ride  makes  roads  seem  as  smooth  as  sea-packed  sand! 

Wait  till  you’re  breezing  along  with 
the  rapid  response  of  a  Turbo-Thrust 
V8*  under  your  toe  and  y®u  feel 
Chevy’s  easy,  accurate  steering,  its 
Full  Coil  smoothness  and  the  road¬ 
holding  balance  of  its  low-slung  build. 

You  can’t  help  but  get  that  Chevy 
feeling!  This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that’s 
catching.  It  comes  over  you  the 
moment  your  hands  curve  around  that 
slim  steering  wheel,  and  it  just  keeps 
mounting  every  mile  you  drive., 

That’s  why  you  ought  to  sample 
one.  You  can  see  Chevrolet’s  the  most 


completely  new  car  in  its  class. 
Besides,  you’ll  find  that  Chevrolet 
prices  start  right  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder.  And  that  Chevy’s 
got  all  kinds  of  luxury  options  avail¬ 
able,  including  a  real  air  ride  at  extra 
cost.  But  you  have  to  feel  Chevy’s 
pulse  out  on  the  road  to  discover  all 
the  life  and  pure  driving  pleasure 
that’s  packed  into  those  long,  low 
lines.  Let  your  Chevrolet  dealer  arrange 
it.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost 
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CHEVROLET 
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Save  tliat 
higli-moisture 
ear  corn  or 

sorghum  g 

grain  crop  I 

this  year  • 

You  can  with  a  Fox  Forage  Harvester^ 


By  means  of  a  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  attachment  called 
a  Recutter  Screen  you  can  quickly 
convert  the  Fox  into  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  machine — both  a  forage  har¬ 
vester  and  feed  grinder— with 
large  capacity  and  low  power 
reqxiirements. 

Fox  owners  by  using  a  Recutter 


Screen,  can  now  harvest  their  ear 
corn  early  while  moisture  content 
is  high,  grind  and  blow  it  directly 
into  the  sUo  in  one  operation— 
solving  their  feed  grinding  prob¬ 
lems  for  months  to  come. 

It  is  exclusive  with  Fox— be¬ 
cause  of  its  cylinder-type  cutting 
mechanism  and  separate  blower.* 


Easily 

Installed! 

The  Recotter  Screen 
fits  underneath  the 
knife  head — which  is 
readily  accessible  by 
swinging  back  the 
hinged  blower  (an¬ 
other  Fox  exclusive). 
The  capacity  of  the 
V2"  Recotter  Screen 
is  about  6’/3  tons  of 
corn  with  22%  moi$*J 
tore  per  hour. 


Special 

hopper 

increases 

capacity 

Now  available  for 
use  in  place  of  feed 
apron  when  operat¬ 
ing  the  Recutter 
Screen.  It,  like  the 
Recutter  Screen,  can 
be  easily  installed  in 
a  few  minutes — with¬ 
out  removing  the 
apron  —  simply  dis¬ 
connect  the  opron, 
drive. 


There  are  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  of  harvesting  corn 
while  the  moisture  is  high,  such 
as;  1.)  Digestibility  (many  cattle 
and  hog  feeders  report  much  bet¬ 
ter  gains  when  corn  is  harvested 
before  getting  dry  and  hard),  2.) 
No  loss  due  to  shelling  in  the  field, 
3.)  Saving  the  crop  by  harvesting 


ahead  of  bad  fall  weather,  4.) 
Great  saving  of  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment  by  less  handling  of  crop., 

For  further  information  see 

your  local  Fox  dealer  or  write  us 
for  literatme  showing  the  many 
new  and  exclusive  Fox  features 
that  will  save  you  time  and  money. 


RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 

4778  NO.  RANKIN,  APPLETON,  Wl SCON8I N 
The  Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
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First  came  good  cow  families^  then  the 
finest  of  feeds.  At  Sunny  Vale  Farms, 

Holsteins  Make  the  Herd 


By  ALLEN  POMEROY 


HE  continuing  study  of  milk 
production,  cattle  breed¬ 
ing,  dairy  type  and  crop 
management  going  on  at 
Sunny  Vale  Farms  in  La¬ 
fayette,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J., 
is  proving  its  worth.  In 
1947,  the  dairy  herd  averaged  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  315  of  fat.  Last 
year,  the  DHIA  record  on  64  head 
came  to  15,070  pounds  of  milk;  there 
were  592  pounds  of  fat.  Two  animals 
are  classified  Excellent,  17  Very 
Good,  43  Good  Plus  and  four  Good, 
an  average  of  83.1  points  on  66 
head. 

The  Sunny  Vale  Holstein  herd  was 
founded  in  1947  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Inganamort.  Theodore  Okarma 
had  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
foundation  animals  to  replace  the 
herd  of  mixed  dairy  breeding  then  on 
the  farm.  Having  graduated  from 
Long  Island’s  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  in  Farmingdale  and 
then  spent  seven  years  in  association 
with  dairy  producers,  Ted  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  high  producing  herd 
could  best  be  developed  around 
strong  cow  families.  With  his  guid¬ 
ance,  the  Inganamorts  initially  se¬ 
lected  20  open  heifers  of  Johanna 
Rag  Apple  Pabst  breeding,  plus  the 
yearling  bull,  Englantiers  Rag  Apple 
Dutchland.  The  following  year,  more 
good  females  were  purchased  at  the 
Canadian  National  Sale. 

Boiling  Down  the  Bloodlines 

The  present  herd  bears  witness  to 
Okarma’s  careful  study  of  bloodlines 
and  individuality  then  and  during 
the  ensuing  years.  Since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  herd,  three  particularly 
outstanding  female  families  have 
been  developed — and  strengthened. 
Longevity  has  been  emphasized,  and 
it  is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of 
original  animals  still  producing  in 
the  herd.  One  of  these  foundation 
females,  15-year-old  High  Point  Marie 
Lochinvar,  has  produced  more  than 
160,000  pounds  of  milk.  Recently 
named  a  Gold  Medal  dam,  she  is 
classified  Excellent;  three  of  her  off¬ 
spring  meet  all  production  and  type 
requirements. 

A  Marie  son,  SVF  Mario  Var 
Dutchland,  is  now  on  lease  to  the 
artificial  breeding  unit  at  Sussex, 
N.  J.  A  daughter,  Mario’s  full  sister, 
SVF  Maria  Var  Dutchland,  produced 
20,746  pounds  of  milk  and  *790  pounds 
of  fat  on  two-time  milking  at  four 
years,  11  months.  Another  Marie 


daughter  has  900  pounds  of  fat  on 
2x.  Mario  himself  has  sired  daughters 
with  strong,  well-attached  udders  and 
sturdy  legs.  He  is  used  on  females 
of  predominantly  Ormsby  Sensation 
45th  blood. 

A  second  family  very  much  valued 
at  Sunny  Vale  is  from  Maple  Lea 
Lochinvar  Queen,  a  foundation  cow 
from  Canada.  Her  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  so  far  is  103,636  pounds  of  milk 
and  3,720  pounds  of  fat.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  SVF  Lea  Ormsrag  Queen,  who  in 
an  early  lactation  produced  19,059 
pounds  of  milk  and  696  pounds  of 
fat  on  2x  milking,  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  her  100,000-pound  mark  in  total 
milk.  Her  daughter,  SVF  Lady  Lea 
Milord,  by  SVF  Milord  Sovereign, 
became  the  first  New  Jersey  cow  to 
produce  more  than  27,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  1,000  pounds  of  fat  on  2x 
milking.  Her  365-day  record  at  four 
years,  seven  months  is  27,613  pounds 
of  milk  and  1,098  of  fat.  She  ranks 
first  in  the  State  for  milk,  regard¬ 
less  of  age,  on  2x  milking;  she  is 
third  in  the  nation  in  the  Holstein 
Association’s  Herd  Improvement  Reg¬ 
istry  for  production  by  a  senior  four- 
year-old.  This  great  cow’s  daughter, 
SVF  Lea  Milord  Hope,  has  a  two- 
year-old  record  of  13,630  pounds  of 
milk  and  560  pounds  of  fat.  A  fifth 
generation  of  this  family  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  her  young  daughter  by 
Mario,  a  blend  of  two  great  families. 

Champions  at  the  Pail,  and  in  the 
Show  Ring,  Too 

Ranking  with  these  two  families  is 
that  established  by  Wyn-D-Lyn 
Sovereign  Jean,  Excellent,  who  was 
reserve  All  Canadian  and  nominated 
for  All-American  heifer  calf  in  1947. 
Jean,  a  consistent  producer,  has  made 
more  than  110,000  pounds  of  milk  on 
twice-a-day  milking.  A  daughter  was 
first-prize  junior  heifer  calf  at  the 
New  Jersey  Black  and  White  Show 
in  1951.  An  older  son  sired  the  Lady 
Lea  Milord  cow  who  produced  722 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  senior  two-year-old 
on  2x  and  is  now  the  above-mentioned 
state  leader.  A  yearling  son  of  Jean 
by  Sovereign  Cochran  is  now  in  a 
New  Jersey  breeding  association. 

The  bulls  used  at  Sunny  Vale  are 
out  of  100,000-pound  dams.  Four  have 
gone  from  the  farm  into  service  of 
artificial  breeding  associations.  One, 
Englantiers  Rag  Apple  Dutchland,  be¬ 
came  a  Gold  Medal  sire  while  at 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


SVF  Lady  Lea  Milord  is  as  attractive  as  she  is  productive.  Thomas  Hansen, 
Garry  lozia,  Ted  Okarma  and  Walter  Hansen  (L  to  r.)  proudly  view  and 
show  her  at  Sunny  Vale  Farms,  Lafayette,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 
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Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


eastern  new  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Prices  for  the  week  ending  June  20,  1958, 
as  reported  by  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets: 

The  551  head  of  cattle  were  slightly  weak¬ 
er  Demand  was  moderate,  supplies  de¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers 
for  slaughter  —  Good  $23-24.75;  Commercial 
$21-22.90;  Utility  $19-20.90;  Cutters  $18  and 
down.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good  $21.80-23.30; 
Commercial  $20-21;  Utility  $19-20;  Cutters 
$17.50-18.75;  Heavy  Canners  $16.50-17.40; 
Light  Canners  $16  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls 

_ Good  $24.90-25.70;  Commercial  $23-24.60; 

Utility  $21-22.90;  Cutters  $19-20.90. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  Demand  was 
moderate,  supplies  decreased  to  1,171.  Prices 
per  head:  Choice  veals  $75-80;  Good  $60-70; 
Commercial  $48-55;  Culls  and  Grassers  $30- 
48.  Bobs  over  100  lbs.  $26-36.50;  80-100  lbs. 
$21-25;  60-80  lbs  $16-20.50;  under  60  lbs. 
$15  and  down. 

The  hog  market  held  steady.  Demand  was 
fairly  active,  supplies  were  light  at  116. 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice  Weights  $21-23.50; 
Heavy  $21.50-22.50;  Heavy  Sows  $12.50-15; 
Heavy  Boars  $8.50-9.50.  Small  Pigs  $10.50- 
17.50  each. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  for 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  the  week  ending-  June  20, 
1958  were,  per  hundredweight,  as  follows; 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Six  loads  for  the 
period.  Demand  was  moderate  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Choice  900/1,030-lb.  steers  sold 
from  $27.50-28.25;  Good  and  Choice  650/913- 
lb.  steers  and  heifers  $26.50-27.50;  few  400-lb. 
feeders  $24. 

Dairy-Type  Slaughter  Cattle  dropped  $.50 
per  cwt.  early  under  heavy  pressure  of  both 
local  and  out-of-town  buyers.  The  balance 
of  the  week  the  market  was  steady.  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Standard  cows  brought  $21-22; 
Utility  and  Cutter  $19-21;  Canner  $15-18  and 
some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat  Yellow  Cows 
$17.50-19.50.  Commercial  dairy  heifers  $21.50- 
22,50,  top  $23.50;  Utility  $18.50-20.50;  Canner 
and  Cutter  $16.50-18.50.  Utility  sausage  bulls 
$23-24,  top  $24.50;  Cutter  $21-22.50;  Canner 
mostly  $17-20. 


Calves  were  in  good  demand  and  prices 
slightly  higher  on  most  grades;  clearance 
was  good.  Choice  and  Prime  returned  $30-34, 
few  $35;  Medium  and  Good  $28-30;  Light  and 
Heavy  bobs  $23-28;  Cull  $22  down. 

Hogs  spiraled  upward  this  week  to  reach 
a  new  four-year  high.  Light  butchers  gained 
$1.00,  while  heavy  butchers  were  $1.00-2.00 
higher.  Sows  moved  mostly  $1.00  higher. 
No.  1-3  butchers  weighing  180-220  IbSy 
brought  $24-25,  top  $25.50;  230-250  lbs.  $23.50- 
24.50;  260-290  lbs.  $22-23;  300-350  lbs.  $20-21; 
Good  and  Choice  300-600  lbs.  sows  $15-19; 
Boars  and  stags  $11-15.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.  Demand  was  good  and 
clearance  early  for  light  supply;  the  market 
was  steady.  Good  to  Prime  Spring  lambs 
sold  $25-25.25;  Medium  to  Good,  wooled, 
$21.50-22;  Medium  to  Good  shorn  $18-21; 
shorn  Cull  $12-15;  Good  to  Choice  slaughter 
ewes  $7.00-10;  Cull  and  Canner  $4.00-6.00. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive’s  sale  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 
Cutter  dairy  cows  were  $17.50-19.40;  Canner 
$14-17.50.  Utility  dairy  bulls  were  $21.50-22, 
Cutters  $19-21.  Good  calves  went  $30-31, 
Standards  $26-30.  At  Empire’s  Oneonta  sale 
sale  June  19,  black-and-white  replacement 
springers  were  $255-322,  handling  cows  $217- 
270  and  milkers  $137-195.  Close  first-calf 
heifers  $210-272,  bred  heifers  $120-167  and 
open  heifers  $80-96. 

June  17  at  the  Northampton,  Mass.,  Co¬ 
operative  Auction,  the  market  was  steady, 
demand  good.  Small  calves  to  $17  each.  Medi¬ 
um  $19.50  and  Large  to  $46.  Veal  was  $17.25- 
34  cwt.  Canner  cows  went  to  $16.70,  Cutters 
to  $18.30  and  Utilities  to  $21.10.  Steers  were 
$23.10,  bulls  $20-22.60  and  stock  bulls  $18- 
18.90.  Bangs-reacting  cows  $16-21.50.  Pigs 
$10.50-16.50  each;  sheep  $5.50  each. 

Bangs-reacting  cows  ranged  $18.25-20  at 
Jaeger’s  Livestock  Auction,  Sussex,  N.  J., 
June  19.  Fat  cows  were  $21-22.25,  Cutters  $18- 
20.50,  Canners  $16.50-18,  and  Shelly  Canners 
$14.25-16.50. 

At  Kahn’s  Livestock  Auction  in  No.  Frank¬ 
lin,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  June  18,  Good 
dairy  cows  were  $225-307  per  head.  Com¬ 
mon  $150-200.  Heifers  $62-90.  Stock  bulls 
ranged  $58-162,  a  beef  bull  $232.  Sheep  were 
$5.00-17.50  apiece. 


Coming  Farm  Events 

July  11-12  —  Maine  Broiler  Festi¬ 
val,  Belfast,  Maine. 

July  12  —  Snyder  County  Poultry 
Assn,  Barbecue,  Rolling  Green  Park. 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

July  23  —  University  of  Conn.’s  fa¬ 
mous  Forage  Day  —  new  spreading 
alfalfa  to  be  shown — University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

July  24-25  —  Maine  Potato  Blossom 
Festival,  Limestone,  Me. 

July  26  —  Empire  Polled  Hereford 
Dispersion  Sale,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

July  28  —  Western  New  York 
Guernsey  Show,  Fairgrounds,  Pike, 
New  York. 


Entries  for  NYABC 
Cattle  Show 

Completed  entries  including  health 
papers  for  NYABC’s  Eighth  Annual 
Cattle  Show  must  be  postmarked  by 
midnight,  July  16.  This  year’s  show 
is  scheduled  as  a  part  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Annual  Meeting  of  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  to  be 
held  Friday  and  Saturday,  August 
1-2,  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Young  people,  interested  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  popular  Junior  Showmanship 
Contest,  are  reminded  that  entries  in 
this  event  also  close  July  16.  Compe¬ 
tition  will  be  conducted  by  breeds. 


New  Hampshire  Dairy  Festival 


The  six  New  Hampshire  Mayors  who  competed  in  a  Milking  Contest, 
(I  to  r.):  The  “Milking  Mayor"  Champion  Roger  W.  Watson  of  Rochester; 
Charles  J.  Johnson  of  Concord,  runner-up;  Eugene  Daniell,  Jr.  of 
Franklin;  Mario  Vagge  of  Nashua;  Laurier  La  Montague  of  Berlin;  and 
Josaphat  T,  Benoit  of  Manchester,  the  challenger  and  host. 


iN.  n.  x'lanning  oc  uiv.  uomir 

jew  Hampshire’s  first  dairy  queen,  Nancy  Lynne  Pettes  of  Canaan,  is  bein 
wesented  with  her  crown  by  Sandra  Sue  Stout,  National  Dairy  princess  o 
l^^^ont,  Okla.  Left  to  right:  Corine  Kimball  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  alte'i 
‘«ce;  Nancy  Pettes;  Sandra  Stout;  and  Barbara  Benson  of  Lebanon,  N.  H 
>  ,  ^  alternate. 

''W^y  5,  1958 


JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 

LO-AN  OAK  FARM  JERSEYS  —  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 

J.  M.  BELCHER,  Owner 

SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1958  At  One  O’clock  Sharp 

Class  cows  in  various  stages  of  lactation,  bred  and  unbred  heifers, 
he  fer  calves  and  the  Herdsire  Itaska  Fillpail  Victor  a  son  of  the  Excellent,  Itaska’s 
oi'i  *^^1  Island  Gold  Medal  Sire,  Imp.  Dainty  Beau.  The  blood 

elements  of  the  herd  comprise  such  bulls  as  Imported  Design  Emblem,  Hamilton 

?m"S''"vVin'^o°re^'-,^“o'blf.^"'‘*" 

The  catalogue  tells  the  complete  story  write  _ 

PAUL  SPANN,  Sales  Manager,  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
RUSSELL  HAMMITT,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  S.  BRADEN  KING, 
Auctioneer,  Boonsboro,  Maryland 
J.  M.  BELCHER,  Owner,  FAR  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 
Far  Hills,  New  Jersey  is  located  on  U.  S.  Route  202  and  Lo-An  Oak 
Farm  is  located  one  mile  south  of  Far  Hills  on  Route  512. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

CHESTER  WHITES  —  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE 
SIX  WEEKS  $14;  EIGHT  WEEKS  $15 
Snip  One  or  More.  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Truck  Delivery  on  50  or  More. 
LIGHTNING  RANCH 

VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Telephone  EM  9-9543 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUT2.  Middletown  1.  Maryland 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS' 

rniTiM®  large  herd. 

GRAIN  FED.  c.  W.  HILLMAN, 

_ VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Meat  Type  HEREFORD  HOGS  are  Profit  Makers.  Be 
cause  they  are  Prolific  and  Mature  Faster  on  Less  Feed 
hot  ful  breed  Information  and  Breeders  descriptive 

hAf  NATIONAL  HEREFORD 

HOG  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  MILO,  IOWA. 

-  BERKSHIRES  - 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BREEDING  STOCK 

H*!?!? r  c Certified  Meat  Type. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM,  SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 

_ DOGS _ 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrior  Pups  *GroT*cltyI‘K..Tr” 

— ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  _ 

WALTFR  f  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER.  Meyersdaie,  Pa.  Phone:  4-7664 

HUNTERS,  SPRINGER  SPANIELS. - m - B^it 

Costs  Less.  LUETTGENS,  R.  D.  |,  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia 

Eskimo  Spitz  Puppies 

PURE  WHITE.  FINE  PETS,  EACH 

p.-_  lasher, 

136  EAST  STATE,  GLOVERSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

MRS.  M.  W.  WELLS,  CONESUS,  NEW  YORK 

CAMp'ifn^M  Champion  Blood  Line 

CAMERON  LAMBERT,  Rt.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N  Y 
_ Telephone  7437  aftei^rOQ  p.  M. 

'Wr  II  miniature  POODLE  PUPPIES  - 

565  Up.  Blacks,  Whites.  Beautiful,  Intellioent 

GAYE-DELL  kennels.  RFD2.  Ballston  S^n'y. 

— — —  ENGLISH  SHEPARD  PUPS 

C09S,  A- 1  For  Driving  Cows 

SYDNEY  PETERS, _ CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

registered  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 

from  real  heel  driving  parents:  born  low  heel 
strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00 

ifiRFPu  ‘i2?i.if/i^''.?r,  Registration  Papers. 

JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

PUPPIFS^*VfJ^”^m  .labrador  RETRIEVER 

RI^CHLAflT^TnwM®  JRUMAN  DODSON, 

RICHLANDTOWN,  PA. _ Phone:  Keystone  6-6063 

SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PuWlES  _ 

Cndmpion  A.K.C.  rsQistfirsd  worniAd  in* 

osculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  KunklS  3.  P.: 
-  „  ,  ■  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Doos 

Rounds,  Beagle  HoundsI 
HnuSrtl  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Dwr 

KFNWFii  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS.  _  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FIVE  BRED  PONY  BROOD  MARES  all  bred 

/Tl?"  purebred  Shetland 
Palomino  Pony  stallion.  Your  choice  at  $600 
each  or  all  5  for  $2,500.  Five  coming  2-yeap 
,u'\registered  silver  dapple  Shet- 
Good  small  pure- 
Palomino  pony  stallion.  Your 
choice  $1,000  each  or  all  5  for  $4,500. 

Positively  no  Sunday  business. 

P.  K.  FISHER, 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone:  Keystone  6-5648 


WANTED 


HPwlv COLOR  PONY  MARE 
HENRY  F.  HARVEY, _ SOMERSET,  MASS. 


SHEEP 


This  is  your  invitation, .  . 

To  attend  New  York  State  Sheep  Improve- 
Annual  Show  and  Sale 
at  9:00  A  M.  and  1:00  P.  M.  to  be  held  at 
the  Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  Cornell  Uni- 
ILhaca,  N  Y.  on  Saturday,  July 
26,  1958.  Including  80  Head  of  top  Suffolk, 
Hampshire,  Dorset,  Corriedale,  Columbia, 
Shropshire  and  Southdown  RAMS  and  EWES 
Auctioned  by:  HAROLD  HILL,  ALBION,  N.  Y 
write  to:  CHARLES  BRINKER- 
HOFF,  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y.,  Sales  Manager 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

Flock  100  registered  Coriedale  Sheep— excellent  breed- 
ing.  1st  Place  yearling  ram  1957  Syracuse  Fair  — 
three  other  stud  rams  Trolove  blood  lines.  Wili 

wii  i®i''a®m  y®*""  own  selections. 

WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT.  .  GERMANTOWN,  N.  Y. 

PROPERTY  —  LAMBS  AND  FLOCK  FOR  SALE 
MFniil.4^^5”  V  karakul  sheep  FARM, 
MEDUSA.  N.  Y. _ PHONE:  OAK  HILL  24186 

-—  THREE  REGISTERED  PUREBRED 
DORSET  ram  LAMBS  READY.  REASONABLE. 
KENNETH  J.  COON, 

_ _ MEMPHIS,  NEW  YORK  _ 

.®bFF0LK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit 

national  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN.'" 

COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 
_ Per  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 


_  ■  vjwi  rv/b.r\  oncer 

ri®‘'.®2®  T  VEARLINij  RAMS  and  EWES. 
Excellent  Breeding.  Inspection  Welcomed  Order  Early 
ELLWOOD  LOUGHLIN.  CHESTER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

- registered  MONTADALES  AND  ' 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS 
I  unoc  AND  RAM  LAMBS 

J.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

S6*D°iRfrME'rVE''R'f' 

"""  ’'7feL'Eo“poW»'’FTR«T”'’ . . 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers  -  Exporters  -  Breeders,  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  at¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale.  Request  folders,  data  sheets. 
prices.  WYE  PLANTATION.  Queenstown  Maryland 

— -  REGISTERED  - _ LI 

POLLED  TRUMODE  DOMINO  HEREFORD  BULL 
GENTLE,  A  REAL  DEHORNER 
FRANCIS  H.  BUCHER, 

_ _ little  GENESEE.  NEW  YORK _ 

MOHAWK  FARMS  ^SluTbIjs^'^n  V' 

Heckettier  14th  son  of  DorMacBardoliermere  io 

Ledgesniere  25th  son  of  Eileenmere  1150;  “M  F _ means 

mighty  fine  Angus.”  ALICE  &  GEORGE  IRMIsrH 

RABBITS 


PURE  BRED  NEW  ZEALAND  WRITES 

Pedigrees  funrished.  Price  $3.00  Each. 
NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY, 

*»  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATORY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS 
Hlustrated  book  describing  23  Breeds,  Breed- 
mg.  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 

ASSV***  AMERICAN  RABBIT 

ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 

BURROS 


QarfHi  *''*^KJCAN  BURROS  —  $98  and  $125.  - 

Saddle  and  Bridle  $40;  Cart  $120;  Harness  $45. 

P-  zieger,  RIDGEBURY 

RIDGEFIELD,  CONN.  PHONE:  IDIewood  8-6949 


GOATS 


—healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
^.®'*^‘  l'4onthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  G-21,  COLUMBIA.  MO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


**J^T*BNEERI  NG,  Term  Soon.  Free  Catalon 

REISCH  AUCTION  SCHOOL,  MASON  CITY,  IQ W A 


FOR  QUICK,  PROFITABLE  SALES. . 


Many  breeders  and  farmers 
have  found  an  advertisement 
on  this  page  a  sure  way  to 
sell  stoflk  quickly  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

For  the  special  low-rate  of 
$1.00  per  line  (about  7  words), 
your  message  will  be  read  in 
over  300,000  of  the  finest  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeastern 
area.  Simply  fill-in  and  mail 
the  attached  blank. 

Fleferences  required  from  new 
advertisers. 

OUR  NEXT  ISSUE 
JULY  19th 

GOES  TO  PRESS 
JULY  3rd 


The  Rural  New  Yorker 

333  W.  30tlt  Street 
New  York  I,  N.Y. 


PLEASE  INSERT  THE  FOLLOWING  AD; 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Care  of  the  Saddle  Horse 


Many  people  buy  horses  with¬ 
out  having  had  any  experience 
in  their  feeding  and  care.  They  want 
to  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  horses, 
but  they  have  little  knowledge  about 
husbandry.  A  well-fed  and  well-cared- 
for  horse  gives  a  better  ride  and  will 
live  to  an  old  age.  Horses  are  natural 


The  horse  should  be  shod  regularly 
by  a  blacksmith.  Shoes  need  resetting, 
too,  when  the  horse’s  hooves  grow 
long;  this  is  usually  about  every  two 
months.  If  you  ride  on  dirt  trails, 
the  horse  may  be  able  to  go  without 
shoes,  of  course,  but,  if  his  toes 
get  too  short  for  lack  of  them,  he 


r*  '  - 

■  '  <  V 

' ' 

. 

Yes  Sir,  I  Finally 

Retired! 

.  .  .  and  it's  as  nice  as  I  figured 
it  would  be.  One  reason  is  that 
I  have  enough  money  for  the 
extras  that  make  retirement  fun. 

I’ve  been  saving  for  it  —  a  little 
each  year  through  my  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan. 

You  too  can  take  this  easy 
road  to  a  secure  retirement.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
before  you  reach  retirement  age, 
this  same  Farmers  and  Traders 
plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
your  family.  If  you  depend  on 
your  earnings  for  your  living, 
you’ll  want  to  get  the  full  de¬ 
tails.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

■.^farmers  and  TRADERS'<-»4 
'  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  a 
Syrocuse  I ,  N.  Y.  J 

Gentlemen:  ^ 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  f 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  a 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  J 

Name . Age . f 

f 

St.  or  . . $ 

City . State . i 

n _ I 


iESSPOOL  & 
FANK  CLEANER 
STANDS  OUT 

•  Opens  Clogged  Cesspools  ond 
Seplic  Tanks  Quickly 

•  Destroys  Odors 

•  Cheaper  Than  Pumping 

•  Works  Instantly 
.  .  Penetrates  ^ 

•  Dissolves  Grease,  Sludge,  etc. 
IRONGER  THAN  EVER 


ly  hardy — they  can  take  a  great  deal  will  go  lame.  Pavements  are  hard  on 
of  punishment. 

Never  give  feed  or  water  to  a 
horse  that  has  just  come  in  from  a 
fast  or  long  ride.  Put  him  in  a  draft- 
free  stall  until  he  cools  off.  You  can 
tell  when  he  is  cool  by  putting  your 
hand  on  top  of  his  back.  If  it  is  cool, 
he  can  safely  be  fed  and  watered. 

If  you  walk  your  horse  the  last  mile 
of  a  long  ride,  he  will  be  almost  cool 
by  the  time  you  reach  the  barn.  If 


The  rewards  of  good  horse  husbandry 
for  the  farm  and  country  mount  are 
manifold.  For  Nan  Andrews,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  they  bring  pride  in  both 
his  appearance  and  his  performance. 

it  is  necessary  to  stop  on  a  long  ride, 
find  a  sheltered  spot  to  tie  the 
horse  and  face  him  away  from  the 
wind.  On  an  all-day  ride,  he  can  be 
perhaps  most  beneficially  watered  in 
mid-morning  or  mid-afternoon;  but  as 
long  as  he  keeps  going,  he  can  be 
watered  almost  anytime. 

A  horse  that  is  being  used  regular¬ 
ly  should  have  at  least  four  quarts 
of  oats  a  day.  Commercial  feeds  with 
minerals  and  trace  elements  added 
will  keep  him  in  top  condition,  and 
they  are  not  much  more  expensive 
than  regular  oats.  A  cake  of  salt 
should  be  in  the  stall  for  the  horse 
to  help  himself.  Water  should  be 
given  night  and  morning.  Feed  only 
hay  free  from  mold  and  dust;  alfal¬ 
fa  hay  should  be  used  sparingly  as  it 
does  not  agree  with  some  horses. 
Timothy  is  ideal  horse  hay;  timothy 
and  grain  an  almost  foolproof 
ration. 


horses’  feet.  Use  the  sides  of  roads 
and  dirt  trails  as  often  as  possilble. 
For  winter  riding,  either  shoes  with 
calks — or  sharp  shoes — can  be  used 
with  pads  to  prevent  snow  balls. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  have  a  large 
magnet  in  the  stable  to  pick  up 
nails  after  shoeing.  This  prohibits 
any  chances  of  rusty  nails  getting 
into  the  horse’s  feet.  If  you  have 
cows  and  calves,  it  will  save  possible 
additional  hardware  trouble,  too. 

A  large  box  stall  is  best  for  the 
saddle  horse;  he  can  move  around.  I 
like  a  dirt  floor  with  straw;  it  keeps 
dry.  Wet  stalls  cause  foot  trouble 
and  lameness.  Straw  is  cheap,  so  use 
plenty  of  it.  You  can  compost  the 
manure  and  sell  it  to  gardeners;  well- 
rotted  horse  manure  is  very  much 
in  demand. 

Exercise  is  important.  A  small 
amount,  say  even  30  minutes  three 
times  a  week,  is  better  than  one  long 
ride  a  week.  In  Winter,  have  a  small 
paddock  where  the  horse  can  run 
and  kick.  In  Summer,  give  him  past¬ 
ure;  there  is  nothing  better  for  a 
horse  than  grass. 

My  present  mount,  a  Kentucky  sad¬ 
dle  horse,  is  27  years  old.  I  ride  him 
three  times  a  week.  Pastured  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  he  is  turned  out  in  paddock 
during  Winter  when  weather  permits. 
Full  of  spirit  and  showing  much  ani¬ 
mation,  he  seems  in  much  better 
condition  than  many  younger  horses. 

A  horse  is  a  fine  companion.  Treat 
him  well  and  he’ll  repay  you  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  over  with  riding  and 
ownership  pleasure. 

New  York  A.  T.  Robinson 


“BETTER  FARMING  JUBILEE”— 
WESTMORELAND,  N  Y.,  JULY  9 

“Better  Farming  Jubilee”,  spon¬ 
sored  by  dealers  of  the  Oliver  Corp., 
will  be  held  July  9  on  the  Maroon 
and  Sam  Acee  farm  at  Westmoreland, 
N.  Y.  Farm  equipment  on  display  and 
in  use  will  cover  the  entire  range  of 
farming  operations,  from  soil  prepa¬ 
ration  to  harvesting  of  crops. 


The  12-year-old  2,300-pound  mare  and 
the  five-year-old  1,700-pound  stallion 
do  two-thirds  of  the  heavy  work  on 
Richard  Spaulding’s  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 
farm. 

N.D.A.'s  Milk  Bill 

Introduced 

Congressman  Alvin  E.  O’Konski  of 
Wisconsin  has  introduced  a  self-help 
bill  based  on  the  plan  originated  by 
the  National  Dairymen’s  Assn.  The 
O’Konski  Bill  calls  for; 

1.  Building  of  pricing  structures  by 
farmers  in  each  commodity,  such  as 
N.D.A.  is  building  for  the  dairy 
farmer; 

2.  Each  commodity  association  to 
devise  its  own  stabilization  program 
in  order  to  price  its  product  on  a 
constructed  cost  and  profit  formula. 

3.  No  association  to  be  empowered 
to  engage  in  commercial  processing 
of  raw  commodities  or  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

4.  A  dairy  program  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  “after  two-thirds  of  the  dairy 
farmers  have  voted  in  favor  of  a  na¬ 
tional  federal  order  on  manufactur¬ 
er’s  milk.” 

5.  The  qualified  association  to  have 
the  right  to  price  manufacturer’s  milk 
up  to  the  price  determined  by  the 
association’s  statisticians  from  data 
collected  on  pilot  farms  operated  by 
the  association,  paying  up  to  the 
average  industrial  wage  to  their  la¬ 
bor,  using  a  production  average  per 
cow  no  higher  than  the  National 
D.H.I.A.  average. 

6.  The  association,  chartered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
this  program,  to  be  organized  at  the 
county  level  whenever  practicable 
with  a  stabilization  board  by  the 
farmers. 

7.  Stabilization  fees  to  be  imposed 
on  all  milk  sold  to  buy  surplus  milk 
products. 

8.  Marketing  restrictions  (quotas) 
to  be  self-imposed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  membership. 


Holsteins  Make  the  Herd 


SAVE  30^ 


ON  GUARANTEED 

Irotary  tractors 


■  OlrMt  f»ctory-to-y«u  pflc«.  loweil, 

Mowt  l.own«Haui$  in  the  fteid.  Hish  qutllty 
*"  Sevihet  •  Roller  All  itoel  eonetructioh.  Model*  iromi 

*  1^  .  e  .  V'y  to  3'A  HP.  Engine*  otedr 

***  l!/  4  ***^®'^*  Briggs  &  Str»tton.  Clinton  and 

Mwlehet  Kohler.  Eictra  big  Goodyear  tire*. 

AC  ^owor  Cenofotor  Reverse  and  (ull  differential.  Auta* 
Plows  Snow  matic  clutch.  Power  take-off. 

Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  d«F 

free  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 

CULTIllER  MF6.  CO.. 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


/*  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

' - —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  ILOeS. 
AND  OARAGES 

I  Eaiily  irecUd  •Qiick  Dilivtry 
Skiditd  HqnidMri*S«d  hr  FtWo 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.(, 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  . ^ 


Own  your  own  Small  FRICK  Steel  Thresher 

Handies  all  grams. 

Average  tractor 
drives  it. 

Exceptional  bargain. 

FRICK  COMPANY  •  waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK,  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.  “  See 
.guarantee  editorial  page.  sit 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 
Sunny  Vale.  His  HIR  proof  shows  an 
increase  of  1,727  pounds  of  milk  and 
74  pounds  of  fat  in  32  dam-daughter 
comparisons.  Eight  daughters  are 
classified  Very  Good,  24  Good  Plus, 
and  seven  Good;  32  tested  daughters’ 
82  records  average  13,897  pounds  of 
milk  and  524  pounds  of  fat. 

“Dutch”  contributed  greatly  to  the 
Sunny  Vale  herd  prior  to  being  sold. 
One  daughter,  SVF  Margo  Ajax 
Dutchland,  is  New  Jersey  leader  as 
a  senior  two-year-old  with  19,014 
pounds  of  milk  and  763  pounds  of 
fat.  Three  other  daughters  have 
made  more  than  100,000  pounds  of 
milk,  one  producing  912  pounds  of 
fat  and  eight  others  more  than  700 
pounds,  all  on  twice-a-day  milking. 
Sunny  Vale  is.  continuing  to  use 
“Dutch’s”  service  artificially. 

Seven  of  the  original  foundation 
cows  are  still  in  the  Sunny  Vale 


he  does  to  breeding.  For  seven  years, 
he  has  had  the  capable  assistance  of 
Walter  Han, sen,  who  cooperates  in 
all  phases  of  the  herd  management. 
The  feeding  program  has  moved  for¬ 
ward  simultaneously  with  the  breed¬ 
ing.  Ted  emphasizes  feeding  each 
cow  as  an  individual.  A  quality  grain 
ration  balances  home-produced  rough- 
age;  cows  with  any  previous  history 
of  milk  fever  receive  a  special  vita¬ 
min  D  grain  ration.  Some  hay  is  fed 
while  cows  are  on  pasture.  That  plus 
attention  to  grain  feeding  helps  them 
maintain  their  flesh  and  sustain  high 
production.  Grass  silage  has  been 
used  since  1947.  Preservatives  such 
as  corn  meal,  brewer’s  grains,  beet 
pulp,  molasses.  Keep  Sweet  and 
citrus  pulp  have  been  used;  Keep 
Sweet  and  citrus  pulp  are  preferred 


lightly  on  the  calves’  feed  for  about 
a  year.  Individual  pens  are  provided 
until  the  calves  are  two  to  three 
months  old;  then  they  are  grouped 
in  pens  according  to  size.  They  go 
on  pasture  at  about  10  months  of 
age,  receiving  hay  and  up  to  five 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  on  it. 

The  Sunny  Vale  milking  barn  has 
three  stall  widths  and  two  platform 
lengths.  Some  are  five  feet  wide  to 
provide  ample  room  for  the  large 
cows.  A  barn  cleaner  saves  time  and 
labor  at  all  seasons.  Stable  doors  and 
windows  are  equipped  with  electric 
fly  screens. 

Ted  Okarma  works  closely  not  only 
with  his  feed  company  representa¬ 
tive  but  also  with  the  county  agent, 
the  extension  service  and  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.  The 


A  permanent  seeding  mixture  is  used  influence  of  Sunny  Vale’s  planned 


for  pasture.  The  fields  are  rotation- 
ally  grazed,  and  they  are  clipped 
whenever  the  work  load  permits.  A 
zero  pasture  program  is  being  con- 


breeding  program  should  continue 
to  be  widespread.  Already  breeding 
stock  has  been  sold  into  25  states, 
to  Canada,  Panama  and  South 
America.  Well  begun  in  breeding 
dairy  cattle,  as  in  any  other  enter¬ 
prise,  is  half  done.  The  Inganamorts 
and  their  Sunny  Vale  Holsteins  in 
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herd.  More  than  17  of  its  members 

have  produced  100,000  pounds  of  milk  gj^jered  for  the  future, 
on  2x.  The  herd  received  the  Pro-  Cows  calve  in  box  stalls,  and  the 
gressive  Breeders  Registry  Award  in  ggjygg  remain  with  the  dams  for  24 

1957.  To  qualify,  at  le^st  75  per  j^gyrg.  They  receive  colostrum  for  -  -  -  .  — -  -  - 

cent  of  the  herd  had  to  be  home-bred,  days,  then  some  regular  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  are  well  launch- 

milk  for  at  least  three  weeks.  At  ed  in  both  milk  and  cattle  breeding, 
that  time,  they  are  changed  to  a  A  decade  from  their  start,  they  are 
milk  replacer,  later  to  a  calf-grower  on  their  way  to  breed  improvement, 
ration.  An  antibiotic  is  sprinkled  milk  production  and  farm  prosperity. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

r 


There’s  More  Than  Just  Breeding 

Ted  Okarma  pays  the  same  atten¬ 
tion  to  feeding  and  management  that 


Hampshires  Are  Champions 

There  are  already  more  Hampshire  In  1949,  my  father,  my  brother,  and 


sheep  registered  than  any  other 
i  breed,  and  they  are  still  on  the  in- 
I  crease.  We  chose  them  because  the 
lambs  are  the  packer’s  choice.  Hamp¬ 
shire  lambs  gain  fast  and  are  firmly 
fleshed.  Ready  for  market  sooner 
i  than  other  breeds,  they  reach  an 
I  average  ^veight  of  85  pounds  in  100 
days;  many  go  to  100  pounds  in  this 


This  grand  champion  yearling  ewe  of 
the  Hess’  demonstrates  almost  ideal 
Hampshire  type. 


time.  A  dual-purpose  sheep,  the 
Hampshire  is  a  good  producer  of 
both  wool  and  mutton.  “First  to 
Finish”  is  a  rightful  claim  for  him. 

We  started  our  flock  in  1926.  My 
father  raised  grades  and  purebreds 
for  almost  10  years,  and  then  he 
changed  completely  to  registered 
stock.  At  this  time  the  flock  consisted 
of  around  40  breeding  ewes.  In  the 
30’s  and  early  40’s,  he  purchased 
rams  from  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley 
Farms,  Fred  McDowell,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Hamilton,  and  Bonny  Leas  Farm,  and 
these  consistently  improved  the  flock. 

In  1946,  when  my  father  moved  off 
the  farm — he  had  sold  two-thirds  of 
his  sheep  to  me — we  were  using  a 
Bonny  Leas  ram.  Later  we  purchased 
one  from  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and,  after  a  few  years,  we  had  more 
calls  for  sheep  than  we  could  satisfy. 


I  formed  a  partnership.  We  pur¬ 
chased  Square  Deal  and  Col.  Bullet 
from  the  Vandiver  flock  in  Missouri, 
which  had  previously  purchased  the 
entire  Buck  and  Doe  flock,  and,  with 
these  new  blood  lines,  we  were  on 
the  road  to  a  bright  future.  We  in¬ 
creased  our  flock  from  75  ewes  to 
150  by  purchasing  from  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Deep  Valley  Farms,  DeVere 
Porter  and  James  McGuire,  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  being  New  York  State 
breeders. 

We  soon  had  some  outstanding  in¬ 
dividuals  for  sale.  From  1950  through 
1953,  we  sold  at  many  of  the  eastern 
sales,  and  in  1954  we  decided  to  go 
onto  the  national  show  circuit.  We 
went  to  Ohio  State  Fair,  Maryland 
State  Fair,  the  Chicago  International 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
winning  championships  at  each.  In 
1955  we  imported  two  rams  from 
England,  the  last  two  to  come  to  this 
country  before  the  quarantine.  The 
following  year  we  showed  the  cham¬ 
pion  ram  and  champion  ewe  at  the 
National  Hampshire  Show.  Our  first 
production  sale  at  the  farm  in  1956 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
“Hampshire  sales  of  the  year.  The 
next  year  found  us  showing  again 
at  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  Fairs, 
Pennsylvania  Exposition  and  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago. 
We  won  both  championships  in  every 
show  except  Ohio  where  our  ewe 
was  just  reserve. 

Sheep  are  very  interesting  to  us, 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  in  a  business 
where  there  is  no  overproduction. 
Sheep  numbers  are  still  down.  A 
flock  of  60  to  80  ewes  may  make  the 
most  profit.  Under  proper  manage¬ 
ment  it  could  net  a  man  $2.53  for 
each  hour  he  spends  with  them. 

Edward  S.  Hess 

[Mr.  Hess  is  a  champion  of  his 
Hampshire  champions.  Would  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  other  sheep  breeds  con¬ 
tend  his  claims?  —  Ed.] 


Stanchions  vs.  Pen  Stable 


That  article,  “Bovines  on  the  Bias”, 
in  the  April  19  issue  terms  an  80-cow 
Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Holstein 
herd  “high  producing”  even  though 
it  ships  only  3,400  pounds  of  milk 
every  other  day.  Pen-stabled,  herring¬ 
boned  or  however  the  cows  are  kept, 
theirs  is  not  very  high  production.  In 
our  200-head  herd,  we  milk  between 
80  and  90  year-round  and  ship  from 
3,200  to  3,800  pounds  every  day.  Nor 
is  that  rate  of  milking  very  fast  in 
the  herringbone  milking  parlor.  We 
do  better  than  a  minute  per  cow;  we 
milk  ours  in  a  total  of  75  minutes. 

I  wonder  about  these  Connecticut 
farmers’  “high  production”  on  the 
herringbone  system.  We  just  have 
our  good  cows  in  stanchions,  of 
course — we  have  a  bulk  tank  and  a 
barn  cleaner — but  we  seem  to  do 
much  better  than  they. 

Ronald  Blodgett 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


[The  article  did  report  3,400 
pounds  as  the  two-day  milk  produc¬ 
tion  of  Theodore  Gold’s  and  Law¬ 
rence  Stevens’  Cream  Hill  herd  in 
West  Cornwall,  Conn.  But  this  was 
for  the  time  the  changeover  from 
stanchions  to  the  herringbone  sys¬ 
tem  was  made;  there  were  then  only 
about  50  cows  milking.  Production 
did  not  drop  at  all  when  the  switch 
was  made.  Since  then,  total  produc¬ 
tion  has  gone  up  proportionally  with 
the  size  of  the  Holstein  herd,  now 
numbering  80  milkers.  The  Blodgetts’ 
production  of  about  40  pounds  per 
day  year-round,  however,  is  very  im¬ 
pressive;  it  is  cause  for  justifiable 
pride.  So  is  the  speed  with  which 
they  milk  their  herd  in  the  stanchion 
barn.  It  seems  remarkably  efficient. 
They  would  probably  do  well  with 
most  any  type  of  cattle  confinement* 
stanchion,  conventional  or  herring¬ 
bone  parlor.  —  Ed.] 


Handling  Hogs  in  Hot 
Weather 

Practices  that  Livestock  Conserva- 
uon,  Inc.,  recommends  for  handling 
bogs  during  hot  spells  of  Summer 
are:  (l)  Sort  early  to  permit  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  cool  off  and  quiet  down  be¬ 
fore  loading.  (2)  Load  quietly;  use 
a  sturdy  loading  chute,  preferably  a 
stairstep  type.  (3)  Load  one  or  two 
jewer  animals  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  over  65  degrees.  (4)  For  bed- 
?mg,  use  sand  or  sawdust,  and  wet 
jt  down  thoroughly.  (5)  Select  a  re- 
lable  trucker;  if  he  has  a  grain-box 
have  him  remove  enough  slats 
m  allow  free  air  circulation. 

5,  1958 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . 9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews . 7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  . 6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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no  matter  how  fast  we  eho|i 
...we  can't  cleg  the  Gehl 


GEHL 

ChojirGlb 


Lots  of  Gehl  users 
say  they  got  a 
Gehl  after  they 
tired  of  unplugging 
lazy  choppers. 


PRONOUNCE  IT  "GAIE’ 


you  CAN’T  BEAT 
GEHL’S  LOWER  PRICE 


Write  for  complete  chopping  information  .  .  . 

CEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  MG.2019,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 


STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Designed  especially  for  pruning,  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad! 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


52,75  ppd 

with  extra  blade 


A  Quality  Household  Product 

BOROLEUM 

fever  —  SINUS  —  SUN 

S^ETES  “f OOT."*  '*''®**  “ 

A  preparation  having  many  uses  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  since  1906. 

Boroleum  today  at  your  druggist.  May 
be  safely  used  on  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Camphor,  Eucalyptol, 
tum^^  S^'icylate,  Boric  Acid,  and  Petrola- 

If  your  druggist  is  out  of 
stock,  order  by  mail.  Send  Iparents-J 
600  for  each  tube  to  — 

SINCLAIR  PHARMACAL  COMPANY  INC 
FISHERS  ISLAND,  NEW  ^RK 


AUTHORS: 

HOW  TO 
PUBLISH 
YOUR 
BOOK! 


Your  Book  Can  Be  Published! 

Now  you  con  obtain  high  royalties 
and  wide  literary  recognition. 

Send  tor  your  free  copy  of  How 
To  Publish  Your  Book  and  learn 
how  your  manuscript  can  be 
printed,  advertised  and  sold. 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS 

Dept.RN-7200  Varick  St,,  N,Y.>4 


.75 

2.00 

1.50 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs- 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  't\  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Usa 
Vs  HP  motor  op  larger.  .  HP  tor  ud 
to  3000  6PH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlet;  outlet.  Coup¬ 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
BalUBearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I 'A"  inlet: 

I  outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B.  New  Jersey 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERAllS  ! !  ! 

Save  73%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . !!!!!!!!  1,50 

Pants  only  .  i.oo  Shirts  only*..!!.!  .50 

pMatching  Gabardine-like 

|i  pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

:|  Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only. 

Lined  Twill  Jackets,  sizes 

!  sizes  36  to  46 . 

Heavy  Twill  Pants,  'sizes 
30  to  36 . 

Add  30c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 
CHAIR  CANE 

BASKETRY  REED  MATERIALS 
Genuine  Chair  Cane.  Fiber  Rush.  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  for  Seats  with  Groove.  Cane  Instructions 
35c.  Complete  Seat  Weaving  Book  $1.15. 
Basketry  Reeds.  Raffia.  Basket  Instruction 
Book  75c.  New  Upholstering  Book  65c. 
FOGARTY  205  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  S110?| 

You'll  save  with  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


EARLV  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO.  • 

Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  | 

I  Please  send  folder  without  obligation.  | 

I  Name  I 

«  .  J 

I  Address  I 

I  I 

•  City _ I 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off, 
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Save  Money  NOW 

FOR  THE  ENTIRE  YEAR 
On  Vitamin-Quota's 

MID-SUMMER  SALE  of 

FRESHLY  PACKED,  GUARANTEED  PDTENCY 

VITAMINS 

BUY  IN  CONFIDENCE!  All  orders 
supervised  by  qualified  pharmacists! 


vitamin  a 

VITAMIN 

C 

25.000 

Units 

100 

MG 

100 

for  . 

250 

for  . 

..$1.00 

250 

for  . 

1,000 

for 

..$3.00 

1,000 

for  . 

250 

MG. 

50,000 

Units 

100 

for 

100 

for  . 

.  $1.45 

250 

for 

..$2.00 

250 

for  . 

.  $3.35 

1.000 

for  . 

1,000 

for  . 

. $11.50 

500 

MG. 

100 

for 

.  $1.35 

VITAMIN  B1 

250 

for 

25 

MG. 

1,000 

for 

.$11.00 

250 

for  . 

. $1.15 

1.000 

for  . 

. $4.00 

“RED” 

VIT. 

B12 

50 

MG. 

25 

MCG. 

100 

for  . 

.  75c 

too 

. .$1.25 

250 

for  . 

. $1.75 

250 

for 

..$2.50 

1,000 

for  . 

. $6.00 

1.000 

for 

.  .$8.50 

100 

MG. 

50 

MCG. 

100 

for 

. $1.25 

100 

for 

,  $2.25 

250 

for  . 

. $2.50 

250 

for 

.  $4.75 

1.000 

for 

. $9.00 

1,000 

for 

.$16.50 

VITAMIN  E  —  30  Int’l  Units 
100  for  $1.35  250  for  $3.10  1,000  for  $11.00 

.50  Int’l  Units 

100  for  $2.25  250  for  $4.85  1.000  for  $17.50 

100  Int’l  Units 

100  for  $3.25  250  for  $7.75  1,000  for  $26.25 


ROYAL  JELLY 


THE  NECTAR  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEE 
Each  Capsule  of  .50  Milligrams’  POTENCY 
NOT  $20,  NOT  $15,  but  SALE-PRICED 

Introductory  Size,  50  Caps.,  $4.95 


100  Caps.  $9.00 
250  Caps.  $20.50 


I  500  Caps.  $38.50 
llOOOCaps.  $72.00 


_on  Highest  Qualify,  Freshly-Packed 

Food  Supplement 

16  VITAMINS 
12  MINERALS 

In  a  Single  Tablet 

Including  the  important 
“RED”  Vitamin  B12  Along 
With  Other  Stimulants 
for  the  Growth  of 
RED  BLOOD  CELLS 
Try  this  Guaranteed- 
Potency,  all  Vitamin- 
Mineral  Formula — PLEMS  con¬ 
taining  28  Nutrtional  Factors — Sale-priced  at  $2.10 
for  100  tablets  —  one  a  day  is  an  adequate  dose. 


Each 

Vit.  A  S,D0l)USP units 
Vit.  D  t.600USPunits 
Vitamin  8*12  2  Meg. 
Folic  Acid  0.3  Mg. 
Vitamin  C  50  mg. 

Vitamin  S«1  5  Ms. 

Vitomin  8-2  2  Mg. 

Vitomin  8-6  0.5  Mg. 

Cobalt  O.tSMg. 

Coppec  I  Mg. 


PLCMS  tablet  contain* 


O.t  Mg. 
IS  Mg. 
)43  Mg. 
1  Mg. 


Fluarinc 
iron 
Calcium 
Mangonost 
Cat. 

Pontothenet*  3  M,. 
Niocinomidt  20  Mg. 
Vitamin  K  0.2  Mg. 
Vitomin  E  ).25  l.U. 
Sietin  1  Meg. 


Rutin 

Chelind 

Inesitai 

lodint 

Moiybdtnvm 

Potassium 

Zinc 

Mognesivm 

Phosphorus 


1  Mg. 
10  Mg. 
10  Mg. 
0.15  Mg. 
0.5  Mg. 
5  Mg. 
1  Mg. 
10  Mg. 
no  Mg. 


Tests  prove  that  no  comparable,  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  formula  surpasses  Plems  in  value  and 
potency.  They  contain  vitamin  potencies  that  ex¬ 
ceed  minimum  dail.v  adult  requirements. 

100  Tabs..  $2,101  500  Tabs..  $9.00 
250  Tabs.  .$4.75;i000  Tabs.  ..$17.00 

Vitamins  listed  are  sold  only  at  the  address  be¬ 
low.  Order  C.O.D.  or  save  all  charges  by  sending 
check  or  money  order.  We  pay  all  postage.  Money 
back  it  not  satisfied. 

VITAMIN-QUOTA 

One  of  the  world's  largest  distribu-  ^ 
tors  of  vitamins.  Est.  1923.  Serving  [ 
over  2,000,000  families  coast-to-coast. 

DEPT.  T-404,  880  BROADWAY, 

_  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


CALYPSO  HAT! 


FOR  MEN 
WOMEN 
TEENS 


2for98^ 


BUY  DIRECT-SAVE  ^3 


FIRST  TIME  SO  LOW!  The  famous,  original 
“Calypso”  straw  hat.  Imported!  Worth  $2  each! 
We  import  direct,  sell  by  mail  and  pass  the 
savings  on  to  you.  Light,  airy,  cool  All- 
weather  protection  from  sun,  rain,  wind,  dust. 
Straw  fringe  chases  away  insects.  Ideal  for 
farm,  fishing,  beach,  boat  —  a  gay  touch  for 
square  dances,  picnics,  hayrides.  Measures  a 
full  18"  from  brim  to  brim.  Universal  size  fits 
any  man,  woman,  child.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  your  money  back.  Send,  check,  cash 
or  M.  O.  and  we’ll  rush  TWO  Calypso  hats 
for  only  98<''  postpaid.  Supply  limited.  Order 
now  —  for  friends,  all  the  family. 


GREYHOUND  COMPANY,  Dept  RN-1 
2.303  SURF  AVE.,  BROOKLYN  24,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  reouest 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reouest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIRES 


63 

TRACTOR  TIRE  GAUGE  260... $1.49 
with  pump  action  bar  and  outlet  for 
rinsing  cut  solution.  Chrome  plated, 
tests  from  5  to  50  lbs. 

TRUCK  TIRE  GAUGE  200 . $1.29 

Chrome  plated,  tests  to  120  lbs. 

CAR  TIRE  GAUGE  250 . $1.29 

Chrome  plated,  tests  to  50  lbs. 

State  model  wanted.  Send  check  or 
money  order;  if  COD  fees  &  postage 

G  &  G  SALES  COMPANY,  Box  503 
North  Bellmore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Gr  TJ  IlSriEJ  s 

—  WHITE  AFRICAN  AND  PEARL  KEETS  — 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM 
SELBYVILLE.  DELAWARE 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  tree 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


PEAFOWL  —  Blue,  White,  Black  Shouldered. 
1957  Pairs  $30;  1956  Pairs  $45:  1955  Pairs  $60. 
Eggs  June  to  Sept  $1.25  each  lots  of  12  or  more. 
Postpaid.  A.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeons. 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE! 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

ALBANY  •  SYRACUSE  •  UTICA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Your  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


Friend*  s  Name 


for  25c 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street .  . . . 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address  . . .  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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S>  V  -"v  rt* 


This  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  arrives  at  your  maiibox  in 
the  middie  of  the  show  down  farm 
legisiation  days  which  seem  to  be 
coming  at  the  close  of  Congressional 
sessions  in  all  election  years. 

This  time,  once  again,  the  cotton 
bloc  is  threatening  to  break  away 
from  the  high  price-support  forces, 
and  in  this  development  is  the  only 
hope  for  legislation  which  Congress 
might  pass  and  which  the  President 
might  sign. 

The  chairman  of  the  two  agricul¬ 
ture  committees.  Sen.  Allen  Ellender 
(D.,  La.)  and  Rep.  Harold  Cooley 
(D.,  N.  C.),  had  been  operating  pretty 
much  in  agreement.  Their  plan  had 
been  to  put  all  the  farm  program 
eggs  into  one,  basket — the  programs 
Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son  wants  and  those  he  does  not 
want,  so  as  to  dare  a  veto.  The  veto 
was  too  certain,  however,  and  the  fact 
did  remain  that  Benson  and  the 
cotton  bloc  are  very  close  in  their 
ideas  for  that  crop — lower  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  return  for  larger  acreages. 
So  Ellender  broke  away  and  plumped 
for  a  “compromise”  farm  bill  con¬ 
taining  much  that  Benson  wants  and 
very  little  he  does  not  want. 

In  all  of  the  shuffling,  it  appeared 
quite  certain  that  the  proposed  dairy 
program,  under  which  dairy  farmers 
would  vote  on  whether  they  want 
to  undergo  production  controls  for 
the  first  time  in  return  for  higher 
price  suppoi'ts,  was  completely  out  of 
the  window.  This  would  have  been  a 
3-year  program,  at  the  end  of  which 
some  studies  would  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  better  ways  to  support 
dairy  prices. 

While  everybody’s  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  great  farm  bill  debate, 
the  House  unobtrusively  passed  an¬ 
other  bill  of  great  importance  to 
farmers.  This  bill  would  set  up  a 
permanent  program  of  Federal  study 
into  methods  of  controlling  the 
weather,  making  it  rain  when  and 
where  necessary.  The  House  bill 
differs  from  a  Senate-passed  measure 
only  in  slight  particulars,  so  there 
are  no  shoals  in  the  way  of  final 
passage. 


*  K:  H:  4:  *  4: 

U.  S.  milk  production  has  stopped 
increasing,  temporarily,  because  of 
bad  winter  weather  and  good  beef 
prices,  USD  A  reports.  But  U.  S.  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  continues  to  rise  to 
new  record  highs,  and  milk-feed  price 
relations  stay  better  than  average, 
according  to  the  Department. 

Harry  Lando 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  issues 

•  Self-Control  Plan  for  Poul- 

TRYMEN 

By  Joseph  H.  Fletcher 

•  A  Look  at  European  Agri- 

CULTURE 

By  Carl  Ross 

•  No  More  Flooded  Fields 
By  Lester  Fox 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Nitrogen  for  New  England 

Grass 

By  F.  F.  Bear 

•  Going  to  the  Plowing  Con¬ 

test? 

By  Charles  B.  Slaton 

•  Those  New  Lawn  Grasses! 
By  R.  F.  Engel 

•  The  Wonderful  Dairy  Goat 
By  R.  L.  Harris 

•  Strontium,  Calcium,  Clover 

AND  Cows 
By  C.  L.  Comar 

•  Calves  Without  Tails 
By  L.  0.  Gilmore 

•  Caring  for  the  Pony 
By  F.  T  Latting 

•  Safe  Tractor  Operation 
By  M.  F.  Long 

•  “Pay-As-You-Go”  in  Poultry 
By  J.  R.  Crane 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  May  1958 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Producers.  .$4.75  $.1011 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.67  .0998 
Westland  Co-op  Farmers  4.33  .092 


Erie  County  Co-op .  4.05  .0861 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.*..  4.03  .0857 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.99  .0848 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  3.84  .0817 
Bovina  Center  Co-op...,  3.834  .0816 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.834  .0816 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.82  .0812 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.75  .0797 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  3.75  .0797 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op . .  3.75  .0797 

Grandview  Dairy  .  3.75  .0797 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.75  .0797 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms  3.75  .0797 
Dairymen’s  League  ....  3.65  .0776 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.75; 
Buffalo  $3.90;  Rochester  $4.02. 

*  Price  after  deducting  25  cents  per  cwt 
for  “level  production  plan”  to  be  repaid  in 
August  and  September. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  May 
1958  was  $6.13  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analy¬ 
sis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  8  cents;  Class 
I-A  (fluid)  10.66  cents.  Consumer  retail  price 
per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area,  approved 
milk,  doorstep  in  glass,  28  cents;  at  stores, 
in  paper  25  cents. 


Poultry men^s  Get-To¬ 
gether  at  Cornell  July  8-9 

During  the  annual  Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together  at  Cornell  University 
July  8-9,  “Which  poultry  producers 
will  be  in  business  10  years  from 
now?”  will  receive  attention.  On  the 
8th,  Frank  Reed  of  the  University  of 
Maine  will  look  a  decade  hence,  and 
so  will  Warren  Hawley,  breeder- 
hatcheryman  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
Robert  Miller,  feed  specialist  from 
Cayuga,  Ray  Sachs,  egg  producer  of 
Camillus,  and  John  Vandervort, 
CLF,  Ithaca.  Hermon  Miller,  in 
charge  of  USDA’s  poultry  division, 
will  explain  the  new  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  program,  and  there  will  be  panel 
discussion  of  housing  layers  at  only 
a  square  foot  of  space  apiece.  “What 
does  it  cost  to  raise  a  broiler?”  will 
be  figured  by  Robert  Miller  and  these 
broiler  growers:  Clayton  Beals  of  Al¬ 
bion,  Chalmers  Hering  of  West 
Oneonta  and  Arthur  Stangle,  Can¬ 
dor. 

Cornell  Professor  M.  L.  Scott  will 
explain  how  broilers  can  be  grown 


on  less  feed.  Peter  Crafts,  Grasmere, 
N.  H.,  will  describe  self-help  pro¬ 
grams  for  turkeys.  The  second  day's 
program  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
talks  by  poultry  scientists. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  and 
the  scientific,  the  promotional  and 
plasurable  will  also  have  their  day. 
On  July  8,  the  1958  New  York  Poul¬ 
try  Queen  will  be  crowned,  the 
poultryman  of  the  year  will  be 
named,  and  inductions  will  be  made 
into  the  Good  Egg  Club.  In  the 
evening  there’s  to  be  a  duck  barbe¬ 
cue. 


Egg  Price  Outlook 

USD  A  reports  that  egg  prices,  now 
above  a  year  ago,  are  likely  to  firni 
up  seasonally  in  coming  months. 
Though  farmers  are  raising  nearly 
six  per  cent  more  replacement  chicks 
this  year  than  last,  next  Winters 
laying  flock  is  not  likely  to  increase 
in  the  same  proportion.  Farmers 
started  this  year  with  12  per  cent 
fewer  pullets  in  the  flock,  and  they 
have  more  hens  than  usual  that  will 
not  be  retained  for  next  year’s  laying- 
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Quantity  and 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
usually  come  from  the  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  pens.  This  raises  an  inter¬ 
esting  question:  should  one  aim  for 
highest  quality  at  the  expense  of 
production  or  aim  for  production  at 
the  possible  expense  of  egg  quality? 
The  answer  is  quite  simple:  one  can¬ 
not  afford  to  sacrifice  production  on 
the  basis  of  today’s  premium  prices 
for  quality  eggs.  The  premiums  would 
need  to  be  10  cents  a  dozen  or  more. 
These  are  not  paid.  Despite  this  cir- 


Herman  Demme  Sr.  and  Jr.  are  both 
pleased  with  the  air-conditioning 
units  that  help  them  maintain  egg 
quality  in  Summer  so  well. 

cumstance,  nevertheless,  we  must 
take  the  best  care  we  can  of  the 
eggs  after  they  are  produced. 

Temperature,  Time  and  Humidity 

Temperature  is  the  most  important 
factor.  Albumen  breaks  down  quick¬ 
ly  in  eggs  kept  at  temperatures  above 
60  degrees.  Break  out  a  strictly  fresh 
egg  on  a  saucer  and  note  how  high 
the  yolk  and  albumen  stand.  For  com¬ 
parison,  break  a  few  eggs  that  have 
been  held  at  room  temperature  for 
a  week.  The  difference  is  readily 
seen.  Eggs  must  be  kept  cool  at  all 
times;  this  is  the  No,  1  provision  in 
an  egg  quality  program.  Cooling 
within  an  hour  or  so  after  the  egg 
is  laid  is  not  necessary,  but  there 
should  be  no  delay  beyond  24  hours. 
Within  this  time,  the  eggs  should  be 
cleaned  and  packed  in  cases  or  car¬ 
tons  and  thereafter  not  be  handled 
until  shipped.  Eggs  cooled  before 
packing  present  a  problem.  They 
sweat  when  brought  out  into  ordinary 
room  temperatures;  they  cannot  be 
handled  without  becoming  dirty.  Do 
all  the  grading  and  packing  before 
the  eggs  are  cooled,  or  provide  a  cool 
room  in  which  to  pack  if  the  eggs 


Quality  Eggs 

are  cooled  as  soon  as  collected.  Real¬ 
ly  good  eggs  need  to  be  handled  as 
carefully  as  milk  if  they  are  to  reach 
the  consumer  nest-fresh. 

Moisture  control  so  as  to  prevent 
evaporation  of  water  from  within  the 
egg,  which  results  in  a  big  air  cell, 
is  important.  It  may  not  affect  albu¬ 
men  quality,  but  the  egg  buyer 
judges  the  age  of  the  egg  by  the  size 
of  the  air  cell.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  see  that  the  air  cell  re¬ 
mains  small.  Humidity  in  the  egg 
storage  room  ought  not  to  go  quite 
to  the  point  where  moisture  collects 
on  eggs  or  on  the  container;  it  will 
cause  mold.  But  the  eggs  are  not 
hurt  by  high  humidity.  Only  their 
own  appearance  or  that  of  the  egg 
cases  or  cartons  is. 

Time  is  important,  and  egg  mar¬ 
keting  should  be  daily.  If  this  is  not 
practical,  then  the  eggs  should  be 
moved  from  the  farm  at  least  twice 
weekly.  Another  week  or  so  is  lost 
before  they  reach  the  table.  The  best 
stores  will  try  to  have  eggs  in  their 
show  cases  before  they  are  a  week 
old. 

Blood  Spots  Unavoidable,  But  Not 
Dirties 

Blood  spots  render  eggs  unmarket¬ 
able,  so  candling  is  practiced  to  lo¬ 
cate  them.  Evidently  produced  by 
only  certain  birds  in  the  flock,  they 
reflect  an  inherited  weakness.  The 
poultry  breeder  must  see  to  it  that 
his  foundation  stock  is  free  of  this 
tendency.  There  seems  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  individual  farmer  can 
do  to  change  the  situation  in  a  going 
flock. 

Dirty  eggs  are  always  problems. 
They  come  from  dirty  pens,  particu¬ 
larly  dirty  nests.  Nesting  material 
should  be  several  inches  deep;  re¬ 
new  it  constantly  as  the  hens  scratch 
it  out.  Eggs  may  be  broken  in  the 
nests  because  they  have  not  been 
collected  frequently  enough  or  be¬ 
cause  the  egg  shells  may  be  too  thin. 
The  latter  may  come  from  a  lack  of 
calcium  or  vitamin  D  in  the  diet,  but 
this  is  quite  unlikely  in  this  day 
and  age  of  balanced  feeds.  Older 
hens  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
eggs  with  poor  shells;  perhaps  there 
are  too  many  of  them  in  the  flock. 
Dirty  eggs  can  be  cleaned,  of  course, 
but  unnecessary  cleaning  should  be 
avoided  even  though  detergents  may 
be  used  successfully  and  the  eggs 
cleaned  quite  readily.  Cleaning  is  not 
injurious  to  quality  of  the  eggs  that 
go  to  market  immediately.  If  they 


are  to  be  stored  for  several  weeks 
or  months,  however,  then  they 
should  not  be  washed. 

Production  and  quality  of  eggs  in 
Summer  will  be  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion  for  some  time  to  come.  Win¬ 
ter  production  is  more  simple  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  the  subject  of  re¬ 
search  for  some  years;  and  poultry 
breeders  have  aimed  for  it.  But  we 
have  neglected  to  give  equal  em¬ 
phasis  to  summer  egg  production, 
and  this  is  the  season  which  is  most 
important.  We  can  expect  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  consideration.  In  the 
future  we  shall  have  flocks  produc¬ 
ing  uniformly  throughout  the  year 
at  a  more  or  less  constant  egg  price 
level.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
man  who  produces  Large  eggs  of 
high  quality  from  June  through 
September  will  be  ahead.  Quality  and 
quantity  of  eggs  represent  a  great 
challenge  to  the  management  of  all 
poultry  farms  in  Summer. 


Humidification,  refrigeration,  cand¬ 
ling  and  grading  are  means  of  in¬ 
suring  egg  quality. 


Vinegar  for  Eggs 

I  have  read  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  many  times  about  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  chickens  from  eating  eggs.  I  had 
a  big  flock  that  ate  its  eggs,  and  I 
tried  many  remedies  without  avail. 
One  morning  as  I  was  getting  the 
birds’  water  ready,  my  toe  hit  the 
vinegar  jar;  somehow  I  got  the  idea 
of  adding  a  bit  to  the  water.  I  took 
the  cap  off  and  dumped  some  in. 
Tasting  the  water,  I  found  it  only  a 
little  sour.  I  put  it  before  the  hens, 
and  in  three  days  I  picked  up  three 
times  as  many  eggs.  They  stopped 
eating  them. 

I  have  tried  the  vinegar  success¬ 
fully  with  many  more  flocks;  in  three 
days,  egg  eating  stopped.  Keep  the 
vinegar  in  the  water  for  two  days. 

Vermont  Harry  L.  Fitts 


Egg  Vendors  Are  on  the  March 


Ernest  W.  Huppert,  Livingston  Co., 
^3g-vending  pioneer,  fills  his 
^^-dozen-capacity  machine  with 


farm-fresh  eggs. 
-^uiy  5,  1958 


The  egg-vending  machines  being 
pioneered  in  many  sections  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  may  eventually  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  merchandising  of  eggs 
and  help  increase  direct  sales  by 
poultrymen.  One  of  the  first  ma¬ 
chines  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N,  Y., 
has  been  installed  by  George  J. 
Schreiber  Jr.,  whose  farm  is  just 
west  of  Allegany.  Accessible  to 
motorist  driving  in  either  direction, 
the  machine  has  proved  very  success¬ 
ful.  In  Chautauqua  County,  John 
Wolf  has  an  egg  vendor  in  operation 
just  west  of  Ripley.  Still  another 
poultryman  who  has  gone  into  this 
new  kind  of  egg  selling  is  Ernest  W. 
Huppert.  He  has  a  flock  of  7,000  hens 
located  at  Avon. 

Huppert  says  that  the  egg-vending 
machines  provide  four  advantages: 
advertising,  less  interruption  at 
work,  night  sales,  and  sales  when  the 
family  is  away  from  the  farm.  The 
machines  hold  100  dozen  eggs  of  two 
sizes — Medium  and  Large.  Each  ven¬ 
dor  takes  quarters,  dimes  and  nickels. 

In  Huppert’s  opinion  the  sale  of 
eggs  through  vending  machines  is  the 
coming  thing.  Robert  Dyment 


A  good  selling  location  is  required 
for  success  with  vendors.  Ernest 
Huppert  has  this  machine  in  front 
of  a  busy  diner. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year— White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO  ,  Inc 
142  Greene  Street,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  National’s  NEW  1958  CATALOG. 
FULL  OF  MONEY  SAVING  VALUES. 


Use  These  "NATIONAL"  Controls 
for  a  Perfect  Job  in  Preventing 
Picking  and  Feather  Puiiing 


Simple  to  attach,  light  and  comfortable.  .  . 
Won’t  interfere  with  feeding.  Reduces  mash 
waste  .  .  .  increases  Egg  Production  by 
eliminating  flghting  .  .  .  Durable,  Alumin¬ 
um,  Safe  and  Efficient.  Helmets  and  Optiks 
are  used  by  leading  poultrymen  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Experiment  Stations  everywhere. 

PLAY  SAFE-ORDER  NOW 

HELMETS.. $2; 95  per  100  $27.50  per  1000 
OPTIKS.... $2. 95  per  100  $27.50  per  1000 

Both  equipped  with  Stainless  Steel  Pins 


STARTED  CAPONS 


b.y  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK.  B  i  g 
demand  — 
bring  highest 
prices  on 
market  -  easy 
to  raise — very 
tender  —  very 
tasty  —  weigh 
9  to  12  pounds 
in  5  months 
or  so-surgical- 
ly  caponized. 
Priced  low  — 
good  profits 
for  you. 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc 

A,  Howard  Fingar,  Bx  2,  Tel. :  8- 1611,  Hudson,  N.Y.- 


INVESTIGATE 

THE  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL 

Hall  Brothers 


Find  out  ALL  about 
ALL  the  famous  Hall 
Brothers  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  in  this 
Kodachrome  Color 
folder.  WRITE  FOR 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn, 


1? 


The  Cherry  and  the  Berry  Are  the  Very  Thing 


Berry  time.  .  .and  cherry  time.  .  .delicious  time.  So  take  your  pick 
of  recipes  to  fit  the  season  and  enjoy  the  results.  These  are  recipes 
with  the  built-in  homemade  flavor.  When  you  set  the  dishes  on  the 
table  for  your  family  you’ll  be  serving  the  real  thing. 


Oh,  Cherry  Pie!  A  song  for  thee! 

Let  not  the  crusts  close-welded  be, 
But  puffed  and  flaky,  plumped  with 
meat. 

And  all  the  red  heart  dripping 
sweet 

With  luscious  oozings  syrupy. 

T.  A.  Daly  in  “Cherry  Pie” 

And  here  is  a  recipe  that  I  call 
Crimson  and  White  Pie.  This  attrac¬ 
tive  pie  Ailing,  though  easy  to  make, 
tastes  like  something  you  have  la¬ 
bored  over  for  hours. 

Use  1  small  package  cream 
cheese  (3  oz.),  Va  cup  powdered 
sugar,  Va  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  cup 
whipping  cream,  1  9-inch  baked 
pastry  shell,  1  can  prepared  cherry 
pie  Ailing.  Cream  the  cheese,  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  vanilla  together. 
Whip  cream  and  fold  in  carefully. 
Pour  this  mixture  into  pastry  shell, 
spread  evenly  and  cover  with  pre¬ 
pared  cherry  pie  filling.  Chill  thor¬ 
oughly  before,  serving  to  six  persons. 

Cherry  Pudding 

Use  4  large  tart  apples,  peeled. 


cored  and  thinly  sliced.  Add  1  medi¬ 
um  can  (or  same  amount  fresh  pitted 
cherries)  drained.  Other  ingredients: 
1  cup  sugar  (or  Vz  cup  white  sugar 
and  Vz  cup  brown  sugar)  packed;  2 
tablespoons  flour;  1  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon;  Vz  teaspoon  nutmeg;  12  graham 
crackers,  finely  crushed;  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar;  2  tablespoons  chopped 
blanched  almonds;  3  tablespoons 
melted  butter. 

Combine  the  sliced  apples  and 
drained  cherries.  Mix  together  the  1 
cup  of  sugar,  flour,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg.  Sprinkle  this  over  fruit  and 
toss  lightly.  Turn  into  a  greased  8- 
inch  square  baking  pan.  Combine 
graham  cracker  crumbs,  the  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  and  chopped  nuts; 
stir  in  melted  butter.  Sprinkle  this 
topping  over  fruit.  Bake  in  a  375  de¬ 
gree  F.  oven  for  one  hour,  or  until 
the  apples  are  tender.  Serve  warm 
with  table  cream,  whipped  cream,  or 
a  cherry  sauce  made  from  the 
drained  juice.  Serves  eight. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


Strawberry  Shortcake 
A  la  My  Mother 

Mother’s  Strawberry  Shortcake  has 
always  tasted  the  best  we  know.  Not 
only  is  it  the  biscuit  dough  type,  but 
the  soda  dissolved  in  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk  is  the  thing  that  makes 
this  a  special  recipe. 

Sift  together  V-k  cups  of  flour,  Vz 
cup  sugar,  Vz  teaspoon  salt  and  3 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Into  this 
work  2  tablespoons  of  shortening. 
(Mother  used  the  real  good  lard.) 
Then  dissolve  1  teaspoon  of  soda  in 
Vz  cup  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk. 
If  necessary,  add  a  little  more  liquid 
to  make  the  dough  easy  to  spread. 

Spread  dough  on  any  small  cookie 
sheet,  or  in  a  cake  or  biscuit  tin. 
Bake  at  400  degrees  F.  for  20 
minutes.  Cut  the  shortcake  in  half, 
for  two  layers,  butter  them,  and 
spread  sweetened  crushed  strawber¬ 
ries  between  layers  and  over  the  top. 
This  is  all  it  needs  when  you  are 
lavish  with  the  berries.  Cream,  whip¬ 
ped  or  plain  is  optional,  of  course. 

To  get  the  real  flavor  of  the  ber¬ 
ries,  let  them  soak  up  the  sugar  for 
a  little  while  before  being  used— all 
ready  to  put  onto  the  hot  shortcake. 

New  York  T.  McDonald 


Peas  —  To  Can  Or  Freeze 

Use  peas,  if  you  must,  in  porridge 
hot,  or  peas  in  porridge  cold  but 
don’t  use  peas  nine  day  old!  In  other 
words,  whether  they  are  to  be  can¬ 
ned  or  frozen,  use  peas  when  they 
are  young,  green  throughout  and 
garden  fresh. 

If  you  prefer  to  freeze  peas,  they 
must  be  blanched  (scalded),  then 
chilled  and  drained  before  being 
placed  in  an  airtight  container.  If 
you  prefer  to  can  them,  you  may 
use  either  the  hot,  or  the  raw  pack, 
method.  The  raw  pack  saves  a  little 
time,  but  the  hot  pack  usually  util¬ 
izes  the  jar  space  to  better  advantage. 

Some  recipes  for  canning  peas  call 
for  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and 
sugar  to  the  quart;  some  call  for 
salt  only.  There  is  no  reason,  other 
than  flavor,  for  adding  either  salt  or 
sugar. 

It  is  .  most  important  to  examine 
your  jars,  adjust  caps  and  test  seal 
according  to  the  manufacturers’  in¬ 
structions. 

To  Can  Peas 

Hot  Pack:  Shell,  sort,  rinse  and 
drain  peas.  Cover  with  hot  water  and 
boil  two  or  three  mintes.  Pour  hot, 
into  hot  jars  leaving  about  one  inch 
head  space.  Add  one  teaspoon  salt 
to  each  quart  and  boiling  water,  if 
needed,  to  cover  peas.  Process  both 
pints  and  quarts  40  minutes  at  10 
pounds  steam  pressure.  If  peas  are 
extra  large,  process  10  minutes 
longer. 

Raw  Pack:  Shell,  sort,  rinse  and 
drain  peas.  Pour  peas  into  hot  jars 
leaving  about  one  inch  head  space. 
Add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  the  quart 
and  fill  jars  to  within  one-half  inch 
of  top  with  boiling  water.  “Knife 
out”  air  bubbles.  Process  both  pints 
and  quarts  40  minutes  at  10  pounds 
steam  pressure. 

To  Freeze  Peas 

Wash,  shell,  sort,  rinse,  drain  and 
scald  peas  (not  more  than  two 
quarts  at  a  time)  two  or  three 
minutes  in  boiling  water.  Then  put 
them  into  ice  cold  water  long  enough 
to  chill.  Drain  peas  and  pour  them 
into  tapered  jars.  Screw  cap  tight  and 
place  in  coldest  part  of  freezer. 


A  round  ditch  made  fairly  close  to 
the  stem  of  a  new  rose  plant  seems 
to  be  a  good  way  to  get  water  down 
to  the  lower  roots.  The  ditch  holds 
more  water,  that  seeps  down  into 
the  ground,  than  if  one  pours  water 
on  the  ground  without  the  ditch.  This 
helps  a  lot  in  dry  weather.  p.  s. 


Crocheted  Beauty 


Gooseberry  Fool  Goes 
Round  the  World 

The  favorite  dessert  of  a  young 
Englishman,  a  long  time  ago,  was 
Gooseberry  Fool.  He  went  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  seek  his  fortune  but  pined 
for  this  berry  dessert  until  his  sisters 
sent  the  recipe  to  him.  His  landlady 
obliged  at  gooseberry  time,  “down 
under”,  by  making  this  favorite  dish 
for  her  English  boarder.  (Around 
Christmas  time  in  Australia). 

Later  the  young  man  came  to 
America  and  married  an  aunt  of 
mine.  He  brought  with  him,  of 
course,  the  much-travelled  recipe  for 
Gooseberry  Fool! 

You  need  a  quart  of  gooseberries 
.  .  .the  variety  that  is  green  when 
ripe.  (Some  turn  red;  the  green 
berries  make  a  cooler-looking,  pretti¬ 
er  dessert.)  Put  berries  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  water  to  cover  and  bring 
to  the  boiling  point.  Before  the  skins 
crack,  and  before  the  juice  escapes, 
remove  from  the  stove. 

Strain  off  the  water;  let  berries 
cool;  then  press  them  through  a 
sieve.  Add  sugar  to  taste.  If  consis¬ 
tency  seems  too  thick,  add  a  little 
milk.  When  cool,  serve  with  whipped 
cream.  That’s  all— and  what  could 
be  simpler  any  place  in  the  world. 

Massachusetts  Ruth  Tirrell 


Tried  and  True 


A  pair  of  socks,  worn  over  hands, 
makes  a  cleaner,  more  effective  job 
of  dusting  Venetian  blinds.  Fingers 
get  the  upper  side;  thumb,  the  lower 
side.  Hands  also  stay  cleaner,  while 
at  work. 


Tent  caterpillars  were  a  scourage, 
this  Spring;  but,  for  some  reason 
they  did  not  seem  to  remain  at  their 
damaging  w^ork  as  long.  We  did,  how¬ 
ever,  burn  up  every  nest  within  reach 
before  they  emerged.  That  no  doubt 
reduced  their  numbers  greatly. 

Perhaps  the  long  cold  Winter  ac¬ 
counts  for  this,  but  it  seems  that 
woods  and  village  trees  never  looked 
so  massively  green  before. 


Blackberry  Cream 

When  Father  moved  from  the  old 
farm  to  the  place  we  now  live  (same 
Cape  Cod  town),  he  took  with  him 
the  farm’s  blackberry  shoots  to  start 
a  new  planting.  .  .way  back  in  the 
1870’s,  The  family  story  goes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  original  seed  for  these 
canes  came  from  England,  many 
many  years  before  that. 

Today  the  berries  are  still  very 
large  and  —  until  dead  ripe  —  very 
sour.  Then  their  flavor  is  superior 
to  any  berry  I’ve  tasted,  even  straw 
berry!  For  this  old  family  recipe. 
Blackberry  Cream,  wild  blackberries 
can  be  substituted,  of  course;  rasp¬ 
berries  also. 

Press  one  quart  of  fresh  berries 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Add  sugar  to 
taste,  and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Mix 
one  tablespoon  plain  gelatin  with  one- 
fourth  cup  of  cold  water.  Combine 
this  carefully  with  the  berry  mixture; 
then  beat  (I  use  egg  beater).  When 
the  combination  starts  to  thicken, 
fold  in  one  cup  of  cream,  already 
whipped  stiff.  Turn  all  into  a  mold 
and  chill.  Decorate  the  top  with  large 
whole  berries.  Ruth  Tirrell 


Clothing :  Clothes  that  have  brushed 
against  poison  ivy  plants  can  trans¬ 
mit  the  trouble  to  hands.  Washing 
the  clothes  in  hot  soda  solution  and 
soapsuds  carries  off  the  poisoning. 
Wear  rubber  gloves  for  the  job. 


2.  Get  busy  with  your  crochet  ;g 

i  in  no  time  you  will  have  completed  i 
luisite  swan  that  makes  a  lovely 
der.  Complete  crochet  directions, 
ial  requirements.  q-ug 

lo.  2672  —  just  25  cents  mail^  to 
ral  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
w  York  1,  N.  Y.  -y 

Vith  your  pattern  order  send  25  ce 
:  for  the  1958  issue  of  our  needlework 
,BUM  —  a  treasure  chest  of  designs  i 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


The  Little  Brown  Hoyse 

The  poet  sings:  “The  year  is  near¬ 
ing  its  golden  noon.”  In  fact,  it  is 
already  here,  and  the  days  are  long 
and  the  land  full  of  growing  things. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  had  on  June 
7th  a  frost  which  caught  gardeners 
napping  and  sent  them  hurrying  to 
greenhouses  to  buy  replacements  of 
tomato  plants.  It  got  down  to  28  de¬ 
grees  that  morning  and,  in  some  parts 
of  the  county,  to  27!  Before  mid- 
June  cool  wet  weather  kept  corn, 
beans  and  the  vine  crops  below 
ground.  When  they  did  show,  the 
little  black  beetles  were  ready  to 
have  their  feast,  so  it  was  dust  and 
dust,  and  dust  again. 

Complaints  about  damage  to  gar¬ 
dens  by  deer  strike  a  responsive 
chord  with  us.  Last  evening  just  be¬ 
fore  dark,  three  full  grown  deer  came 
down  a  skid  path  to  inspect  the  oat 
field  and  to  see  if  beet  greens  were 
ready  to  eat.  Deer  repellants  are 
quite  expensive  to  use  for  adequate 
protection  to  a  farmer’s  potatoes,  and 
these  woods  creatures  are  keeping 
the  blueberry  bushes  trimmed  down 
.  .  .no  fruit  this  year. 

The  powers  that  be  removed  the 
bounty  on  hedgehogs  and  porcupines 
so  they  are  getting  numerous.  With 
the  bounty,  boys  had  an  incentive  to 
hunt  them. 

My  new  wheel  chair  arrived.  I  now 
can  go  into  the  garden  every  day. 
A  joy!  It  is  surprising  for  me  to  find 
how  many  perennials  survived  the 
four  years  when  I  could  not  take 
care  of  them;  foxgloves  had  lived  and 
heliotrope.  Blue  myrtle  ran  all  too 
well,  and  Maynard  will  do  more  dig¬ 
ging  of  it. 

Jobs  hereabouts  being  scarce,  Fred 
Jr.,  after  16  months  of  civilian  life, 
re-enlisted  for  another  four  years  in 
the  air  force.  He  thinks  now  that 
he  may  stay  in  for  the  20  years.  He 
is  stationed  in  Montana. 

New  hornes  are  still  going  up. 
Young  people  decide  that  the  rent 
they  would  pay  otherwise  might 
better  go  into  a  home  on  a  modest 
scale.  Sensible  young  folk. 

Speaking  of  building,  the  phoebe 
has  renovated  her  home  over  the 
kitchen  window  and  there  will  be 
twittering  of  small  birds  there.  Fatty 
Spillaker,  the  robin,  also  came  back 
to  the  “Blessing  Tree.” 

Mother  Bee 


Lacy  Kitten  Chair  Set 


The  Day  That  School  Ended 

There  is  a  hill  before  the  school,  that  cuts  a  pathway  down 
Straight  to  the  town 

Where  children  dwell  safe-sheltered.  At  three  the  school  bell  rang: 
A  j  doors,  and  through  them  spilled  a  torrent  wild,  of  youth* 

And  down  that  hill,  like  eager  waves,  they  rushed  to  join  the  sea 
In  one  mad  passion  to  be  free. 

My  little  child,  so  new  away  from  me,  a  tiny  wave  with  flying  feet 
Was  one  of  these. 

Virginia  —  Pearl  Strange 


so  LOVELY:  SEW-EASY 


8222  &  8221.  Pick  of  the  Summer  Just-Alikes' 
8222  is  in  sizes  10,  12  to  20.  Size  12  (32  bust)’ 
5  yds.,  35  in.  No.  8221  in  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years. 
Size  4,  2V8  yards.  Two  patterns,  25  cents  each. 


8200.  Lovely  tailored 
lingerie.  Sizes:  36,  38  to 
52.  Size  38  (40  bust) 
slip,  47/8  yds.,  39  in.; 
panty,  1%  yds.  25  cents. 


8213.  Proud  Little  Sis  in 
new  princess.  Sizes:  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8  yrs.  Size  4, 
1%  yds.  39  in.  25  cents. 


Please  print  your  name, 
full  address;  number  and 
size  wanted.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  New  York. 


A  Charming,  lacy-looking  chair  set 
the  fascinating  filet  stitch, 
’kittens  are  an  eye-catching 
S'am  ■  crocheting  directions,  dia¬ 

gram  chart,  stitch  illustrations. 

25  cents  mailed  to  The 

Yo?k^ 

25  cents  now  for  your  copy 
needlework  ALBUM. 

Ais  well  worth  having. 

July  5,  1958 


Shade  for  Columbines 

My  columbines  have  luxuriant  blos¬ 
soms  if  they  have  a  longer  ration  of 
shade  than  of  sun.  Some  of  my  colum¬ 
bines  which  had  too  much  sun  their 
first  two  years  have  never  done  as 
well  as  those  planted  in  a  bed  fac¬ 
ing  east  with  shade  upon  the  bed 
from  before  noontime  for  the  rest 


of  the  day.  The  best  two  plants  of 
all  have  been  transplanted  three 
times  but  have  always  had  shade  the 
larger  part  of  the  day. 


Old  lilacs,  old  mock  orange  bushes, 
etc.,  need  to  be  able  to  breathe  at 
their  bases. 

p.  s. 


New  Chemical  Crystal  Discovery 

CURLS  WAVES  HAIR 
I  CASUALLY 

fJUST  COMB  IN  AND  SET 

|Ama2ing  new  easy  way  glam- 
^ourires  hair  beautifully  yet 
p-as  casual  as  if  you  were  born 
gjWith  naturally  curly  hair.  It 
Ijmakes  no  difference  if  your 
:|hair  is  short  or  long.  .  .  . 

-  . - . vdark,  blonde  or  gray.  .  . 

dyed  or  bleached.  .  .just  one  KASACURL  transforms 
It  overnight  into  the  causal  waviness  of  your  dreams 
Hair  gleams  radiantly,  feels  soft,  smooth,  natural  to 
the  touch.  Muss  up  your  hair  as  much  as  you  like 
.  .  .it  combs  instantly  back  into  place.  And  even  in 
damp  or  rainy  weather  your  hair  looks  as  casually 
lovely  on  the  7th  day  as  it  does  the  first. 

Safe  For  All  Types  —  Textures  Hair 

®  teaspoonful  of  clear  white  sparkling 
KASACURL  HAIR  WAVING  CRYSTALS  into  a  glass 
of  water  .Dip  in  your  comb  and  comb  through  your 
hair.  .then  put  up  using  your  regular  curlers  or 

’’J"*'!.  .L*  easy.  And  best 

of  all  the  5  wave  bottle  of  these  fantastic  crystals  is 
yours  to  try  for  only  $1  plus  lOc  tax.  Send  cash. 
Check  or  money  order  and  we  pay  postage.  If  C.O.D. 
postage  extra.  Fully  guaranteed  if  not  delighted  re¬ 
turn  for  money  back.  But  don’t  wait.  Not  yet  in  stores. 
Rush  your  order  by  mail  today. 

YOUNG  COMPANY,  DEPT.  38-J 
7640  N.  MILWAUKEE  AVE.,  .CHICAGO  31,  ILL 


CORN 

CUTTER  ‘For  Daily  use 

and  Creamer  *  Frozen  lockers 

or  Home  Conning 

World’s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  remove  tender 
fresh,  young,  green  corn  from  the  cob.  Cut  5 
times  as  fast  at  %  the  labor.  Five  easy  strokes 
finish  an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds.  Saves 
hours  of  tedious,  hard  work.  No  mess,  no  splat- 
ter,  no  old-fashioned  knife  to  cut  fingers.  Cuts 
shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  operation.  Adjust¬ 
able  for  world’s  finest  cream  style  or  uniform 
whole  kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh  flavor.  Fits 
all  size  ears.  Easily  cleaned.  Guaran¬ 
teed,  Beat  high  prices  —  can  or  freeze 
your  own  corn.  Save  up  to  60%!  Get 
the  original  — get  the  best.  I£  local 
dealer  does  not  have,  order  direct.  PPD 

P.  O.  Box  6682-R 

_  Dallas,  Texas 

CUCKOO  CLOCK 

..ff 

from 

GERMAN 
BLACK 


$200 


lEE  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 


FOREST 

$395 


postpaid  .  .  .  dufy-fre« 
Shipped  Direct  To  You 
from  EUROPE 

This  low  price  possible  only 
through  our  unique  direct  im- 
riirvnn  nnsrir  '  plon.  Genuine  <5ermc(n 

•  ****,,  '^  .*^1  'vith  weight  and  pendulum  movement 
Ixceilent  timekeeper.  Cuckoos  cheerily  every  quarter 
tiour  in  cleor  pleasing  voice  HAND  CARVED  in  trodi- 
llonol  design  by  fomous  Block  Forest  wood  corvers. 
Antique  walnut  finish  Perfect  for  den,  bedroom  ol- 
eove,  child  $  room  or  kitchen  Shipped  direct  from 
Free  Eur^e  in  export  pocking  with  strange  foreign 

shipped  direct,  (Not 
more  Ihon  one  addressed  to  the  some  person.)  Send 

ED  LURIE,  Dept.  RN 

67  Worren  St.,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 


WRITE  for  FREE 
UTALOG  with  14 
UN$  SAMPLE  CARO 


Cutfomtrs 

1939 


QUALITY  READING  — or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
fiecommendeU  for  folks  opproximotely  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  hove  astigmatism  or  disease  of  the 
eye,  and  who  hove  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  far. 

ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  NY 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III., 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  ofFers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


8  KING  SIZE  PRINTS:  Beautifully  finished  35c; 
I2-50C.  Processing  free.  Plus  valuable  premium  eou- 
pons.  America’s  Quality  Photofinishers  since  1920. 
RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  R-78,  La-Crosse,  Wis. 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  t  t 
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Brand  name  merchandise  at  tremendous  savings 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  Announces 

A  New  Reader  Service 

To  Bring  You 

BIG  DOLLAR  SAVINGS 

On 

700  Brand  Name  Products 


For  Every  Member  of  Your  Farm  Family! 

SERVICE  TO  READERS  has  been  the  basic  policy  of  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
for  108  years.  In  this  tradition,  we  now  bring  you  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan — 
sponsored  and  guaranteed  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  R.  F.  D.  Plan  was  created 
to  provide  farm  families  with  hundreds  of  well-known  brand  name  products  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices.  You  can  obtain  over  700  of  these  top-quality  products  right  in 
your  own  home  at  prices  comparable  To  those  offered  by  the  big  city  discount  houses. 


TfMt* 
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CKCO 
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LAUREL 
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wesAchousC 

PfiOCll 
CORY 
OOAMCY^ 
RAYCINC  ’ 
AlAOOlN 
OARRA  JAMES'^ 
OSTER 
EDISON 
REClNA 
RIVAL 
WEAR  EVER 
STAKMORC 
WEBSTER'S 
OEWAIO 
MARRACANSCTV- 
BACOTTS 
•DEAL 
COLUMBIA 
MORGAN  JONES 
SI.  MARrS 
MAATEX 


Rural  Family 
Discount  Plan 


Get  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 

AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  RURAL  FAMILY  DISCOUNT  PLAN  FREE 

With  a  3-year  New  or  Renewal  Subscription! 


These  Well-Known  Brand  Names 
Assure  You  Top  Quality  Merchandise 


TIMEX 

INGERSOLL 

BENRUS. 

BOONTON  WARE 

EKCO 

ROGERS 

AMSTON 

SI  LEX 

LASKO 

MAGIC  MAIO 

PRESTO 

FAIRCHILO 

DETECTO 

CLEMSON 

EUREKA 

SPERTI 

WEST  BENO 

SHETLAND 

HAMMOND'S 


ARVIN 

DuPONT 

DYNAVOX 

FISCHER 

GILBERT 

COLUMBIA 

LAUREL 

PEPPERELU 

SESSIONS 

ROYAL 

REMINGTON 

KNOWLES 

FLINT 

ONEIDA 

WESTINGHOUSE 

PROCTOR 

CORY 

DORMEYER 

RAYCINE 


ALADDIN 

DARRA-JAMES 

OSTER 

EDISON 

REGINA 

RIVAL 

WEAR-EVER 
STAKMORE 
WEBSTER’S 
DEWALD 
NARRAGANSETT 
BACOTTI 
IDEAL 
COLUMBIA 
MORGAN-JONES 
ST.  MARY'S 
MARTEX 


A  Wonderful 
for  a  Farm 


Join  Thousands  of  Farm  Families! 

Over  7,500  farm  families  here  in  the  Northeast  have  become  members  of  The 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  during  the  past  two  months.  We  now  invite  you  to 
join  them.  Membership  in  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  is  valuable.  It  is  a 
big  money  saver.  It  is  convenient.  The  R.  F.  D.  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  brand- 
name  items  for  every  member  of  the  farm  family. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  makes  every  effort  to  bring  you  the  best  editorial  services 
in  the  Northeast.  Now  we  add  still  another  service — a  practical  service  to  help  you 
save  money  on  everything  you  buy  through  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 

You  will  surely  be  renewing  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  We 
suggest  that  you  do  it  now,  instead  of  later,  and  get  your  copy  of  the  Rural  Family 
DISCOUNT  CATALOG  as  well  as  your  membership  in  The  Rural  Family  Discount 
Plan  at  once.  Just  mail  $1. 


3-Year  Subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Your  Copy  of  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 
l-Yeor  Membership  in  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 


•  Use  This  Coupon  For  A  Form  Friendl  • 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW^  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

FRIEND’S 

NAME  .  . 


New? 

[n  Renewal? 
□  Sl.OO  for  3  years 
Q  $2.00  for  7  years 


R.F.D . BOX . STREET..  ..  . 

POST  OFFICE .  STATE.. 

We  Send  Gift  Card  to  Your  Friend! 


\OUR 

NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

This  order  to  your  friend  includes  1-year  membership  certificate  in  The 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  and  1958  R.F.D.  Catalog. 


•  Use  This  Coupon  For  Yourseif! 


Q  New? 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  □  Renewal? 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  □  $1.00  for  3  years 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  '  □  $2  00  for  7  years 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  YOUR  NAME-AND-ADDRESSS  LABEL 
STAMPED  ON  THIS  COPY  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


YOUR 

NAME 


R.F.D .  BOX .  STREET . 

POST  OFFICE .  STATE, 


Your  order  includes  1-year  membership  certificate  in  The  Rural  Family 
Discount  Plan  and  1958  R.F.D.  Catalog. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

July  19  Closes  July  S 
August  2  closes  July  18 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


MIDDLEAGED  couple  no  children  wants 
steady  employment  as  caretaker  on  country 
estate  Very  reliable.  Albert  Foundation, 
General  Delivery,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 
barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 

property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller.  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. 


GREENVILLE:  farm  or  resort,  85  acres,  14- 

room  house,  all  improvements:  barn,  granary, 
garage,  shop,  poultry  houses.  $17,000;  terms  to 
suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through¬ 
out  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort,  Box  R,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


FLORIDA:  The  gem  of  the  Americas.  River- 

.  view  Heights  on  beautiful  Peace  River.  Close 
in.  Lots,  homes.  Terms.  Swis  Corp.,  Wauchula. 
Florida. 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York.  , 


FREE  LIST.  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 

farms.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack,  Schene- 
vus,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANTS:  Female.  Salary  $2990  to  $3780  CENTRAL  WISCONSIN-  130  "acre  dairv  farm 
per  year.  Staff  nurses  $4034  to  $4580  per  year.  Mostly  all  opem  88x36  foot  blrn  fnclGd^Si 
Annual  salary  increases.  Less  maintenance  cleaner,  and  silo  unloader.  2  silos.  40  head  cat- 
(board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per  week).  Five  tie  3  tractors  $28,000.  Terms.  Other  good  bar- 
day,  eight  hour  work  week  Annual  vacation  gains.  Palmer  Vinger,  Realtor,  Gfeenwood, 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life,  accident  and  Wisconsin 

health  insurance  and  Social  Security  available.  Trvs'i^T^TTA - rr; - - - 

Recreation:  bowling,  tennis,  swimming,  golf.  VIRGINIA  cattle  farm  strictly  commercial 
Opportunities  for  advancement  with  eventual  ,  250  tillable 

retirement  pension.  For  information  write  Di-  I  about  200  pasture,  balance  young 

rector,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  p^Jed  road*^  Fou^housls;  $66®OoT  DtVry^'faPm 

^ - 1— I -  Washington.  Modern  3-stall  parlor, 

MARRIED  MAN:  To  manage  and  operate  layer-  92-ft.  shed,  nice  home;  $31,000.  Waugh  Real 
breeder  poultry  farm.  Experience  necessary.  |  Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

Modern  home,  good  salary.  Write  or  call  Earl  MODERNIZED-  Old  farm  house  and  fnnr 

^  Hatchery,  Greenville.  N.  Y.  guest  house  on  Pocomoke  Sound,  $8,500.00^ 

jr-n  _ rxN y-ia;  65  acre  waterfront  farm,  modernized  3  bedroom 

GOLDEN  opportunity,  pleasant  positions  now  house.  Must  sell,  $9,500.00.  Katherine  G.  Lots- 
open.  Missionary  work.  Write  today  without  |  peich,  Parksley,  Virginia, 
delay. .  Christ  Rescue  Mission,  41  E.  Union,  |  for  Sale:  Beautiful  home,  central  New  York 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

IRRIGATION  Pipe;  You  can  buy  the  best  for 
less.  Wade  aluminum  fittings — heavy  wall 
aluminum  tubing.  Check  with  us  before  you 
purchase  that  irrigation  equipment.  Our  prices 
sinrprise  you.  We  are  never  undersold. 
Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Company  Rock- 
ville.  Conn.  TR  5-2545.  (N.  Y.-82).  ^ 


Sprayers;  Navy  surplus.  $300.  Unit 

$34  50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 


GARDEN  Tractors:  $129,  4  h.p.  special.  Uni¬ 

versal  Manufacturing  Company,  324  West 
Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

25%  OFF.  Inventory  Chain  Saw  Sale.  Box  2112, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


BARN  EQUIPMENT;  By  Maple  City  —  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens,  made  to  order  items.  Tie 
stalls  with  chain — $14,00.  Others  are  'eouaily 
values.  Write  for  details.  Manufactured 
by  Murray  Co.,  Inc,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


truck.  2000-lb.  127-ft  lift. 
Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
Walkie  Type  Electric  Pallet  Truck.  4000-lb.  7-ft. 
lift  with  Charger.  14  of  new  price.  Hawley 
Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y 


NEW:  Ferguson  tractor  with  Wagner  backhoe 
rnnrr,  c  ^i”'^  loader.  .Priced  to  sell.  Clark 

room  Sales  &  Service,  Hackettstown  Andover  Road, 
Allamuchy,  New  Jersey. 


Bethlehem,  Penna. 


village;  all  conveniences,  three  acres  land. 


WANTED;  Elderly  widow  as  companion  to  large  hen  house,  near  good  schools,  churches, 

lady.  BOX  2300,  Rural  New  Yorker. _  bank,  stores.  BOX  2308,  Rural  New  Yorker 

FARM  help  wanted:  Big  dairy  farm  in  New  _ _  (H.  Y.-75) 

York  State,  Orange  County.  Offers  steady  LARGE  homestead  for  sale  or  rent  in  quiet 
job  to  reliable  and  experienced  dairy  man.  Top  town  in  beautiful  Pensylvania  valley.  Double 
wages  to  top  men.  Home,  milk,  electricity  house,  for  private  or  convalescent  home,  lawn, 

free.  BOX  2301,  Rural  New  Yorker. _  electric  water  pump,  big  barn  lOOxlBO,  corner 

MARRIED  man  to  work  on  large  poultry  lot.  Price  $7,500.  BOX  2309,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

farm.  Excellent  living  quarters,  10  minutes  105  ACRES:  Five  wooded,  balance  tillable,  19 
from  City  of  Albany  For  further  information,  milkers,  tractor  equipped,  good  7-room 
write  BOX  2302,  Rural  New  Yorker  or  tele-  house,  bath  and  furnace,  deep  well,  priced  to 
phone  Glenmont,  N.  JY.  6-0231.  |  sell,  $13,500.  171  acres,  good  roofs,  bath  and 


furnace,  deep  well,  chicken  houses,  swell 
location;  barn  needs  some  repairs.  Priced  low 
at  $7,000.  Bank  will  take  a  good  mortgage 
back.  Bloodgood  Agency,  46  W.  Main  St.. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  age  about  50.  Modern  semi¬ 
farm  home  near  New  York.  Permanent.  Good 
future.  Single  man,  congenial  and  considerate. 

BOX  2303,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-75) 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  middle  aged  man  alone. 

Small  cottage  in  the  country,  but  on  the 
main  road.  Modern  conveniences.  Box  341, 

Lancaster,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-75) 

HOUSEKEEPER:  For  cooking  and  light  house¬ 
work.  Country.  P.  O.  Box  313,  Cold  Spring  on 
Hudson,  New  York. _ (N  Y.-75) 

SINGLE,  dependable,  physically  capable  man,  I  New’  YorlT 

care  of  chicks,  layers,  eggs,  upkeep.  Ex-  — rsi — s - 

cellent  board.  State  age,  experience,  habits,  ^cres,  one  mile 

wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm.  Coventry  I  village,  “-4  mile  off  blacktop,  Nice  view. 
Conn.  Route  2.  (N  Y -719)  producing  woodlot,  fertile  land.  Sell 

- T"; - ^  ,  '  With  or  without  stock  and  equipment.  Henry 

^•^INTENANCE  mam  caretaker  and  wife  (no  Ducker,  South  Royalton,  Vermont.  (N  Y -75) 
children)  for  New  England  girls  camp.  $2,600  '  - - ^ -  ' 


SOUTH  SHORE,  Long  Island:  111-acre  farm  on 
main  highway.  Open  potato  land,  strategic 
location.  $1,000  per  acre.  Lillian  Robinson,  169 
West  Main  St  ,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
SAyville  4-1900. 


BARE  farm  wanted  within  80  miles;  under 

$10,000.  Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


per  year,  quarters  provided,  food  July  and 
August.  Write  background,  telephone  number 
and  salary  desired.  Room  1605,  50  Broadway, 
New  York  4,.  N  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower.  Italian  cooking. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Teed,  Springwater,  New  York. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-719) 

MARRIED  man  wanted  by  dairy  farmer  and 

machinery  dealer.  C.  Lange,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Otto  6815. _ 

LIGHT  housekeeping:  Woman,  middle  aged 

wanting  good  home  with  pay.  Own  room 


FOR  Sale:  15  acres  blueberries:  40  acres  wood¬ 

land.  Will  sell  together  or  separate.  D. 
Laielli,  149  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey. 


APPLE  orchard  in  Shoreham,  Vermont’s  best 
area  near  the  lake.  136  acres,  3,000  trees. 
High  income,  books  open  Good  buildings  and 
all  equipment,  $18,000  or  $35,000  with  crop.  H. 
Marshall  Smith,  Realtor,  Colchester,  Vermont. 

(N.  Y.-75) 


LAKE  GEORGE  frontage:  Four  deluxe  house- 
keeping  cottages,  bath,  electricity,  kitchen 

To  hoio”  ■  X  . . i  fireplaces,  picture  windows,  beach;  $35,000, 

working  terms  Mary  Cummings,  telephone  2343,  Put- 
St^Rjrd?  Conn  ^  ^  ^  Piltzin,  Fenway,  nam  Station,  N.  Y.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor. 

Companion  and  housekeeper  for  °eq5ppe^d!‘^includfng^^4™milking  cows  ^and^”l5 
^^fi^rly  woman.  Live  in.  Reference.  I  heifers.  152  level  and  tillable  acres  Twn--feTrinv 
fo^River^^I^ad^^Nvack  Carolin,  house.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Farm  operat- 

60  River  Road,  Nyack,  N.  Y. _  mg  profitably.  $75,000.  Call  PLateau  8-1661, 

COUPLE:  No  dependants.  Gardener,  handi-  Boos,  Inc.,  Barrytown,  New  York. 

famfiv  DAIRY  Farms:  113  acres,  near  Route  20,  Syra- 

lamily.  Often  away  Winters.  References  re-  |  cuse  20  miles.  Barn.  30  head  hou^e  bath 
qui^d.  Only  answer  fiHl  particulars.  Write  furnace,  $6,000  cash.  130  acres,  28  miles  Syra- 

Rye,  New  York. _  cuse,  good  9-room  house,  barn;  both  good 

MALE:  Maintenance  man,  caretaker  and  wife  road,  good  location,  conveniences;  $7,000  cash 

(no  children)  for  Vermont  girls  camp,  fnll  details.  Write  owners.  Box  48,  R.  D.  1, 

Quarters  provided.  Food  July  and  August.  I  Georgetown,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-75) 

Writq  background,  telephone  number  and  DAIRY  Farm;  Over  300  acres  Route  7 — oeaT-' 
^ork^ 1807,  50  Broadway,  New  Oneonta.  Modern  bam,  two  houses.’  Paul 
Y.  I  Waterman,  Worcester,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y  -75) 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


EXCELLENT  sheep  farm:  160  acres,  under 
cultivation,  substantial  fencing;  two  barns, 
stream,  pond,  lovely  8-room  Colonial  home- 
steady  $27,000.  Lucy  F.  White,  Hillsdale, 

(N.  Y.-75) 


REAL  Estate  offers  an  opportunity  for  sub¬ 
stantial  income  to  the  intelligent,  hard  i  a,  ■, 

worker.  Liberal  supplies,  coaching,  advertising.  New  York. _ 

to  those  who  qualify,  Experience  8-ROOM  house,  furniture.  13  acres  of  land 
test  questions.  Strictly  borders  salt  water  and  Route  1.  Good  from 
commis^on.  New  York  and  New  England  only,  roof  to  basement,  elm  shade  trees  beautiful 
Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  view;  $3,500.  Chi4f  Stanwood,  Ealt  Sullivan 

(N.  Y.-75)  I  ^ine.  (N  Y.-75) 


SALES  MANAGER  WANTED 


CATSKILL  MTS.:  8-room  house,  three  acres, 

- - -  ,  private  road,  farm  country,  artesian  well, 

JOB  opportunity  for  sales  manager.  This  an-  telephone,  electricity,  completely  furnished 
plies  to  you  if  you  are  aggressive  With  Ibm-  |?lo 
W  to  manage  a  sales  force  of  25-30  men.  Wynn’s  Ernest  C.  Andrus,  Windham,  New  York. 

Friction  Proofing  Products  sold  for  tractors  - - — _ _ _ (H.  Y.-75) 

sal  equipment.  No  competition.  Your  OPERATING  dairy  farm:  One  of  the  most  pro- 
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40x80,  stanchions 


salesmen  required  to  show  amazing  demonstra-  I  ductive  farms  in  Western  New~  York  .o. 

Spot”  tests  guarantee  to  produce  /  acres,  with  135  tillable,  balance  pasture'  and 
mnimum  10%  drawbar  pull.  Products  sold  in  |  timber;  new  modern  barn,  40x80,  stanchions 
foreign  countries  Nationally  26,  all  machinery,  cattle  and  equipment,  dwell- 
■will  receive  30  day  field  train-  mg  eight  rooms  with  bath;  priced  at  $21  000. 
training  for  salesmen.  Mini-  complete.  Need  $5,000  cash  down.  Huffman 
'"'hi  assure  income  of  $2,500  Beal  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua,  New  York 
£®^,.A«'onth.  Position  fully  secured.  s4nd  I  Telephone  3873.  ^  (^  Y-75i 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


IVT-  dV  •  Bakes  region.  Abraham 

Mierop,  Blairstown,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-75) 


- — _ _  I  150  acre  farm,  14  room  house,  improvements; 

WL  Me  suppUers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  ^  lake.  Beautiful  view; 

,  .  .  -  -  scheffel,  R.  D.  2,  Voor- 


HENRY  Power  Pruner,  including  -  compressor, 
power  saw  and  power  pruner,  for  orchard 
pruning  or  land  clearing.  Three  times  faster 
than  harm  pruning.  Demonstrator  unit  for  sale 
at  less  than  one-half  new  price.  Call  or  write 
Graybar  Electric  Co.,  Deere  Road,  Industrial 
7-8^3  ’  ®5'racuse,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Hemstead 

SILO-MATIC  silo  unloaders  and  Scru-Feed’r 

Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  mechani- 
^^hy.  Save  tune  and  labor.  Send  for  free 
for  years  of  dependable  ser- 
Mmnesota®”  *  Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata, 

FIREPROOF  steel  safes:  25-in  high  by  18-in 
18-in.  deep,  weighs  240  pounds;  3- 
Beguiar  price  $119;  our 
booklet.  Satisfaction 
wanted.  Commercial  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  310  Clinton  Ave.,  Albany  N  Y 
_ _ _ _  (N.’  Y.'-75) 

ri°w  from  U  S.  Government 
depots.  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps 
Jr^otors,  implements,  miscellaneous’. 
Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 

INTER-MATIC  time  switches.  Ideal  for  turn- 

Sp?^ia off  automatically. 

timing.  Operates  on  110-vs. 
^.50  each  postoaid.  Guaranteed.  Star 

New  Yor^^^”^’  ’  -Amsterdam, 


_ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

PUTNAM  VALLEY,  near  Taeonic  Parkway : 

,  Beautiful  19  acre  farm  estate,  large  brook 

bath,  barnf;  $45,000.’ 
Will  divide.  I^pect  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  bv 
Post,  Peekskill  Hollow 


tractor  as  low  as  a  1951. 
state  full  particulars  as  to  equipment  and 
etc.  Jack  Turner,  Galilee.  Penna. 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
silage  no  problem.  Guaran- 
?f®®*  Three  years  to  pay. 

Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
®r>^o^®i  f°2,t-  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
R  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

teed  carts.  Standard 

or  made  to  specification  Information  and 
pictiyes  s^t  on  request.  Harold  J.  Knight  124 
Woodruff  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _ (rj_  y’.-75) 

^  f;?actically  new  Jamesway’ Magic 

^  feeder,  Jamesway 

ijteubator,  Keenco  egg  washer,  large 

Bar^lahi  ?r ^®®  Poultry  equipment, 

fownf  New  York  ^  Gronwoldt,  _German- 


(N.  Y.-75) 


for  Sale:  New  surplus  14,000-watt  generator' 
volts  AC  60  cycle  with  P  T.o! 
Pi£t,®‘  ^Pif^ble  for  any  farm  tractor,  ^25  each 
Ihctures  sent  on  request  (list  price  inni* 
P  Moinag^ue!'  New  lei^ey! 

Jervis,  N.  Y.  Telephone  East 


Milford  6970. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


representation 


and^ha  dairy  barn  gutter  cleaners 

^‘Ij^'PPjent.  Wants  implement  dealers, 
.representatives  and  dis- 
mbutors  to  sell  and  service  the  “Klinzina” 
®?"’®  ebofee  areas  still  open, 
along  with  any  non-conflicting 
hne.  .Write  for  complete  details  to  the  A  F 
Klinzing  Company,  Inc.,  101  Western  Ave  ’ 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin  western  Ave.. 


SILOS 


^^BLE  city  SILOS:  Canadian  wood  stave  or 

double  steel  reinforced  concrete  block  types. 
Piiced  to  save.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 

Honlldal^.^Pa  Murray  Co.,  Inc!. 


TIRES 


NEW  airplane  tires  17:00x16  to  fit  orchard 
41  American  Tire  Company, 

410  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  Conn. _  ^ 

~  PESTICIDES 


Contains  Captan,  Malathion, 
pounds  $3.75  delivered. 
Kubescide,  etc.  Norman  Compciny, 
Box  153,  Angola,  New  York. _ (fj  Y.-75) 

BUSES 


^9?  School  buses,  two  1951  Internationa). 

_  passenger,  one  Diamond  T.  60  passenger 
Jp.P.Bousas  Garage,  North  Windham  Road, 
Willimantic,  Conn.  Phone:  HA  3-2843 
- - - - - (N.  Y.'-75) 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


^bBy  and  poultry  farm,  270  acres 
miles  south  of  Sumter,  S.  C.  on  U  s’ 
Bour  bedroom  brick  dwelling  with 
JPS?®^P..,POP'"®PiaPces.  18  stanchions  milk  barn 
and  feed  rooms,  two  silos  Deliverv 

Co  ^f'®®  Bradh4m  Realty 

Co.,  Realtors,  Sumter,  South  Carolina, 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes 
for  agriculture  or  industry’ 

Vg&d“&.w =<■- 


BOB  Sale:  40x60-ft.  theatre  building  in  Penn- 

FRUIT  Farm:  Central  Pennsylvania,  excellent 
condition,  averaged  $43,000  sales  last  th??P 
years,  excellent  markets,  irrigation  fine  loca- 

&.^^enSa™“^”“^-  K®""tefter  Co.  uivS- 


WAN'TED:  Large  tracts  farm  land,  pasture  or 
woods.  Must  ^  good  values.  Improvements 
not  important.  BOX  134,  Suffern,  New  York 

(N.  Y.-75) 


MAS’TITIS.  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid. 
Ea®h  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicillin. 
Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 
lart  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


APARTM^T  for  rent.  Small  farm.  Retire- 

vSia. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea- 
sonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

W^TED:  Summer  guests  Farm.  Home  cook¬ 
ing.  Harry  Burlingame.  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

WANT  a  room  on  a  Nassau  County  poultry 
farm.  BOX  2311.  Rural  New  Yorker  ^ 


board,  gentleman;  $50 
month.  BOX  2312,  Rural  New  Yorker 

_ _ _ _ (N.  Y.-75) 

BOARDING;  Pocono  Mountains,  quiet  farm 
hotel,  private  baths,  home  cooking,  baking 
cozy  and  very  clean.  Write  Mrs  LeRov  Getz’ 
Star  Route,  Jim  Thorpe.  Carbon  County,  Pa.’ 
ENJ  OY  farm  vacation:  Foot  Catskill  MtT 
N^v^^Yoric  Bull,  South  New  Berlin! 

MUSHROOMS 


Dairy-general  farm,  two  houses 
$2nnnn®’  says  sell,  only 

New”  Yorl^  ^  Columbia  Count^ 


.ACRES;  Four  houses,  60  cow  barn  three 
ffo™  Culpeper  on  Route  15;  $100,000. 
seres,  stock,  barn,  grainary,  tenant  house’ 

pasture  hay;  $35,OOo! 
Olson  &  Durham.  Rapidan.  Virginia. 


RETIREMENT  minded  people  should  see  the 
■o.?®®!^^®^  aside  for  country  homes  bv  the 
Rainbow  Ranch  Group.  If  you  can  do  the 
"'e  "'bl  buflTfor  you 
SI  Pine^^pgsL  ‘^New  York.*^^*^^®-  R^ibboW 


Bot  100x150  feet,  4-room  modern 
mobile-home  on  foundation,  two  patios  one 
screened  all  under  one  roof.  Guest  house,’  tool 
house,  chicken  house,  deep  well,  young  fruit 
Srapes,  berries,  garden,  chickenq 
three  fishworm  beds.  Ex- 
«llent  hunting  and  fishing;  $4,000.  Write  H 
Gregory,  Star  Route  2,  Deland,  Florida 

(N.  y!-75) 


MUSHROOMS :  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New- 
free.  Spawn  $1.00,  Luxyork,  641  So. 
l£th,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

_  PLANTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS:  America’s  finest.  Lovely 

color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  G.reen- 
houses.  Dept.  R,  Linvvood,  New  Jersey. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

GBEAT  sensation  pecan  tree.  We  are  offering 

a  limited  supply  of  trees  for  fall  planting. 
Disease  resistant  trees.  Will  stand  20  below 
zero.  Nuts  2',2  inches  long,  four  inches  around, 
lin^  ®bell.  C  E.  Tollison,  Laurens,  South  Caro- 

PHEASANTS 

RmCNECKED  Pheasants,  eggs  or  chicks. 

.Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying 
pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write,  telephone 
S  Page  Pheasant  Farm, 
South  Sutton,  New  Hampshire.  Telephone  761. 

BABY  CHICKS 


B-^M  and  dairy  help .  lor  machme  and  hand  '  f  f^be  house,  built  1760,  10  rooms, 

,  JbUkers.  ’Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poui-  condition.  Hardwood  floors,  hot 

wy  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment  y"®  4  .,?9,"'*bg  spring  water;  90  acres  heat  l’76-ft‘ ob 

t_S’d^7^5—  ?.  !»...n9-ACRE, 

WOMAN;  Honest,  willing  worker,  as  mother’s  Bew  York. _  fB.  Y.-75) 

(N  Y^-Ts).  ^®'^  Yorker,  long  LAKE  N.  Y.:  For  sale,  lake  front 

^If^ED  lady  efficient,  honest,  personable,  ideal  ^for^developmenf 'as’  ho'me  o^camp*^sUes' 

Care  children  for  one  for  union  or  club,  fish  or  game  preserve’ 

BOX  2304,  Rural  New  Yorker _  Approximately  3,400  beautiful  acres  with  thre4 

tP^LEAGED  widower  has  sold  dairy  farm.  .  one-half  mile /wide  by  one  mile 

liaht  good  Christian  home  with  some  munificent  frontage  on 

feer!  ''”^®  2305,  Rural  New  ^^I'tlcted!"  Contact' Willfam^^  D®re^tof 

^Pos^S  unattached  widow  desires  Conn.  Tel’e'phone'^STate  ^-^5l”””’  Haven, 

w/iVu,,,  ^°b  as  housekeeper.  Motherless  home, 

.^^aower  or  widow  alone.  References  ev- 


'"j  _ VV1V4UW  alone.  rteterences  ex 

snged.  BOX  2306,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

— _ (N.  Y.-75) 

50  Wants  housekeeping  for  elderly 

Person.  BOX  2307,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

^MANENT  position  wanted  for  caretaker. 

Mwns,  flowers,  beautiful  unusual 

piune  Work.  Married  three  ehilHren  TVtei.e 


FREE  Clatalog;  Its  plain,  homemade  appear¬ 
ance  IS  matched  by  the  plain,  frank  de¬ 
scriptions.  Covers  a  wide  selection  in  all 
price  ranges,  “choice  to  cheap.”  Central  New 
York  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine.  Four  Effs 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-75)’ 


whe£e fbree  ’  children.  Move  any-  BOR  Sale :  Adirondack  foot  hills,  six  rooms, 

phee  ®'c-  years’  experience  with  best  refer-  three  bedrooms,  year  around  home.  Gravity 

iST' "“S  p" 'io??  »  Wa.-M.-.jaa^-rViaTiSS;  S&  itS 

July  5,  1958 


300  ACRES,  125  tillable,  level  land  40  ties 

tracto’^l'^’fieid”’  ?r®®”  cooler,  23  milkers,  two 
chopper,  hay  baler,  elevator 
heaf  ®l7fi”?t^®H’  house,  bath,  space  oii 

drilled  well;  $21,000.  179-ACRE 
85  tillab.^e,  level  land,  37  ties,  buckets  silo’ 
6-can  cooler ,  barn  cleaner,  8-room  house  ’  bath’ 

150 ” ACRES  well;  $10,50o! 

lau  ALKEb,  75  tillable,  level  land,  30  ties 

bucke^,  silo,  6-can  cooler,  spring  water  6- 
ro®m  house,  bath,  furnace;  $6,800;  $1,800  down 
E'79^^^'^®"’  Sidbey,’  N.  Y^  Telephone 

Good  house,  bath,  electricity  tele- 
^5  stanchions,  milk  house,’ cool- 
er,  small  stream:  $8,500;  terms  Scheidell 
Jeffersonville,  New  York  i=cneioeii, 

245  WELL  cultivated  farm.  Good  buildings 
rp  bb  6ood  road  Large  equipped  sugar  orchard 
Tractor  and  tools.  Alcide  Carrean,  R.  F.  D  4' 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. _ 

HBEF~i^neh^  ^50  acres,  three  houses,  two 
...barns,  full  .equipment.  Various  dairy  farm 
Write:  Strout  Realty.  Sidne.v.  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-75) 

bbd  cattle'” farms” oriced”to 
sell,  for  details  write:  Joel  M  Cochran 
vfrg'tS’a. Jefferson  St.,  Charlottesvme! 

RETIREMENT:  4-room  bungalow,  beautifully 

on  three  acres,  stream  back  yard. 
®i^’  ^5'ff-  drilled  well.  Taxes 


1?/®®*^®’.  straight  run,  Vantress  cross,' 
White  Mountain  cross;  $10,  100.  Quick,  pre- 
paid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pa 

Subscribers’  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


Pore  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
flexible  at  60*  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill, — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Pei  Square  Foal  WWItis  Available -lOfl  Un.  FI.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002).  . . 


•  U 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2t 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3t 


3, 4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft.  long 


3,  6,  lO'/j,  12,  14,  20, 

24,  28,  32  &  40  ft.  widths 


Tate  Tills  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Ltr.,  Inplemeiil  Of  Feed 

To  Be  Sura  You  Gel  Gewilne  Want’s  COVERALL  At  Ttee  l*t»,  low  Priees 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 

Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings,_  July  $25.95-100. 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pennsylvania 
JANSEN  strain  Khaki-Campbell  ducklings. 

Fabulous  layers,  12-$4.00;  25-$6.50:  100-$21, 

Howard  Butler.  Otego,  New  York. 


DUCKLINGS  23  cents;  Guinea  keets  28  cents; 

turkey  poults  49  cents.  Cooper  Hatchery, 

Oakwood,  Ohio.  _  ■ 

PIGEONS _ 

SILVER  King  pigeons  also  White  Kings.  Large 

birds,  fast  workers.  C.  Hillman,  Vincentown, 

New  Jersey. _ _ _ -  _ _ - 

^  game‘s  chi^^l^s.^'wimlm^^  Med.^^^^^^  Bldfo?d  |  New  Yorker,  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell 

Road,  Cumberland,  Maryland _ _ _ 

FANCY  pigeons,  bantams,  pheasants.  Meehan, 

West  Peabody,  Mass. _ 


Fee  Retires  as  N.  Y.  Milk 
Control  Head 

Kenneth  F.  Fee,  since  1934  New 
Yor’s  Director  of  Milk  Control,  is 
retiring  from  that  post  on  July  16. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Herbert 
R.  Kling. 

Mr.  Fee,  a  native  of  Clinton  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  became  associated  with  the 
State  Agriculture  Department  in  1921 
and  in  1934  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Milk  Control.  His 
successor,  Mr.  Kling,  also  a  native 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk,  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  l^troleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(NY-518-59) _ _ _ _ 

CRIMPED  Hay:  First  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  New  York  State’s  finest  from  the 
field.  Joseph  Driscoll,  Millbury,  Mass.  Phone: 
UNion  5-4242. _ _ _ (N.  Y.-75) 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewmg 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 

polis  54,  Ohio.  _ _ 

EARLY  AMERICAN  Colonial  rugs  and  carpet¬ 
ing:  -27-36.  in.  Broadlooms  100%  wool,  cottons, 
nylon  and  rayon  blends.  Oval  braided  $2.95  up. 
Circular  free.  Wool  Mill.  Millersburg,  Ohio. 
FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  G^  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 

Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

GIFTS,  watches,  jewelry,  dinnerw^e,  table- 
ware,  cookware,  appliances,  etc.  Free  ^oeta- 
log.  Empire  Discount  Sales,  Slate  Hill,  N,  Y 
ALL  PURPOSE  Summer  cap,  plastic,  light- 
weight,  water  repelent.  All  sizes  and  colors, 
$1.25  each.  Gottlieb,  1654  East  19th  Street, 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  _ _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. _ 

TITANIA'S  replacement!  $2.00  carat.  German 
miracle  synthetics  gems!  MexTex,  721  RNY, 

El  Paso,  Texas.  _ _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 
VALUABLE  circle  skirt  pattern  guide.  Makes 
all  sizes,  waists,  lengths.  25  cents 
coin.  Emanual.  Box  46761D  Los  Angeles  46, 

Calif. _ _ _ _ 

THROW-AWAY  paper  bags  for  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  Send  make  and  model  for  information 
on  ordering.  Ripplinger’s  1926  Gravois,  St. 
Louis  4,  Missouri. _ _ _ _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

MULTIVITAMINS:  One  tablet  daily,  $150  per 

100  postpaid.  Carlart  Pharmacal  Company, 

Bardonia,  New  York.  _ _ _ 

PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  put 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 
Inquire  today.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 
Allston  34,  Mass. _ _ _ 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  SaWe 
effective  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guarantee<L  3 
oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ _ _ 

PROTECT  your  berry  crops.  Cheesecloth, 

yards  by  36”  in  convenient  15  yard  lengths. 
$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein, 
Thornwood,  New  York  (NY-82) _ _ 

YOU  can  prevent  back-up,  bad  odors,  Mled 

septic  tanks,  clogged  drainfields  with  Pre¬ 
vent.  Tested,  effective,  biological  treatrnents 
Harmless.  No  messy  mixing— just  flush  dowr 
toilet.  Money-back  guarantee.  Eight  weeks 
supply  $2.00  postpaid.  C.  E.  Hammond,  Dept 
RN,  Box  81,  Masonville,  New  Jersey. _ _ 


and  has  been  employed  as  an  econo¬ 
mist  by  the  Milk  Research  Council 
and  also  by  Interstate  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  in  Philadelphia.  Since 
1947  he  has  been  senior  statistician 
in  the  N.  Y.  Department  of  Agri- 
clture  and  Markets. 


In  the  Fall  of  1956  I  answered  an 
advertisement  in  a  salesman’s  maga¬ 
zine,  and  was  sent  a  printed  order 


.As  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  I  would  like  to  have  any 
information  you  could  give  me  on  an 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Lyons,  New  York. 


photograph  or  negative  (returned)  $1.00 
Portraitco  PFC780,  Sweetwater,  Texas. _ 


berry.  South  Carolina_,_ 


HIGHEST  quality  jumbo  prints;  Eight  ex^ 


Chicago  80,  Ill. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


1958  Herbalist  Almanac  free. 


ALMANAC: 

Write  for  your  copy.  »_aiumei.  xxeru 
ny,  Box  248,  South  Holland,  Illinois. 


copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


Baltimore  2,  Md. _ _ _ 

STAMPS  &  COINS 

NO  stamp  store  handy?  We  naail  inex 

selections  from  our  world  stock.  Yc 
chase  favorites:  return  others.  Write  ( 
Cousin  Stamps,  Marlboro,  New  York. 

TRAVEL 


THE  BEST  escorted  trip  to  California,  th 
West  and  Lake  Louise.  Lv.  Buffalo,  N.  \ 
Aug.  11th,  19  days  via  deluxe  Greyhound.  In 
eludes  Grand  Canyon,  a  visit  to  Mexico,  Holly 
wood.  Mission  Trail,  Redwood  Empire,  Victoru 
British  Columbia.  Only  $298.00  plus  $14.00  ta> 
For  free  leaflets;  Shanly  International  Corp 
528R,  Blue  Cross  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y.  (NY^-75 

-PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


Registered  Patent  Attorney, 
New  York  City. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S 


pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  A 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale;  Frost-Elf  pure  maple  syrup,  maple 
cream  and  maple  sugar.  Write  for  price  list. 
Maple  Producers  Cooperative  Association, 
Gouverneur,  New  York. 


1  ^ 

SCHOOLS  ^ 

COMPLETE  your  high  school  at  home  in  spare 
time  with  61-year-old  school.  Texts  furn¬ 
ished.  No  classes.  Diploma.  Information  book¬ 
let  free.  American  School,  Dept.  XB67,  Drexel 
at  58th,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY  J] 

PRINTING  presses,  type,  supplies.  Lists  three  „ 
cents,  Turnbaugh  Service,  Mechanicsburg, 

1  Penna. 

NO  trespassing  signs,  samples,  prices.  Cassel, 
65-A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

MAILBOX  nameplates.  Four  colors,  any  letter-  _ 
ing.  Free  catalogs  Name  address  stencil  $1.00.  L 
Moore  Sales,  14008  Tacoma,  Detroit,  Michigan.  r 

1  (N.  Y.-75)  i 

J 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  f 

FOR  Sale;  Idle  plant  at  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.,  t 
formerly  used  by  U.  S.  Bobbin  for  wood-  ^ 
working;  22  miles  from  Saranac  on  approxi-  p 
mately  17  acres  of  land.  Good  labor  supply. 
Approximately  35,000  sq.  ft.  floor  space  with  ^ 
NYC  railroad  siding.  Cement  and  cinder  block 
construction,  sprinklered  Four  kilns,  350  KWG  S 
generator  and  three  WH  75  KVA  transformers.  „ 
Price  $45,000,  including  machinery,  terms.  ^ 
Brokers  cooperation  invited.  Contact  Wm. 
Horowitz,  director,  U.  S.  Bobbin,  Box  1960, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Telephone  State  7-5751. 

MAKE  big  money  raising  Nutria  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  V- 
for  us.  Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers, 
New  Freedom,  Penna.  r 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene- 
tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas.  j 

EARTHWORMS  f 

$10,000  YEAR  possible,  earthworms,  32-page  1 
booklet  tells  how,  40  cents  Missouri  Earth- 
■worm  Research,  Box  T-6851,  Kansas  City,  '■ 
1  Missouri. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

1  DAIRYMEN’S  League  certificates:  Will  buy  c 

from  any  holder.  Write  for  prices  or  send  *■ 
certificates  by  certified  mail.  Will  send  pay-  ( 
ment  by  return  mail.  Elaine  G.  Miller,  P.  O. 
Box  361,  Ellenville,  New  York.  • 

WANTED:  Pantex  wood  burning  home  heat-  i 
ing  unit  (any  condition)  Kugler,  R.  D.  3, 
Delanson,  New  York.  1 

CASH  for  anything.  Gold  any  condition.  < 
Platinum,  silver,  mercury.  Sage,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Penna. 

WANTED:  Wool,  sheep  skins,  ginseng,  golden 
seal.  May  apple  roots,  etc.  Keystone  Hide 
Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Small  tree  sprayer  approximately 
5-100  gallons.  Price,  size  and  condition  in  first 
letter.  W.  E.  Moore,  R.  D.  1,  Bath,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-75) 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  old  automo¬ 

bile  items.  Fass,  5  Howell  Place.  Newark, 

1  New  Jersey. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles,  parts,  lamps,  litera¬ 
ture,  etc.  wanted.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 

1  Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED;  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

1  WANTED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 

mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

1  WANTED;  Old  guns,  hunting  rifles,  war  guns, 
any  year.  Please  describe.  Sidney  Stein,  10 
Meacham  Ave.,  Eimont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GAS  SERVICE 

j  GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 

able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  in- 
cineration  in  the  home;  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban  Propane  Gas 
■  1  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 

OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 

-  SEE  the  wonders  of  outer  space  through  Sky- 
cope,  a  reflecting  telescope.  Free  information 

7  with  photos  of  parts.  Skyscope  Inc.,  Box  55, 
Brooklyn  28,  New  York. 

1  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

,  RECONDITIONED  Gordon  Johnson  poultry 
picker,  aluminum  body,  110  volt,  excellent 
condition.  Also  scalder.  Steep  Acres,  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  (N  Y.-75) 

e  MISCELLANEOUS 

/  TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  deliv¬ 
eries  to  any  point — New  York,  Mass.,  Conn., 
r  R.  I.  Vermont.  J.  F  Danielski,  Townshend, 
r  Vt.  ’Tel.:  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816) 

-  DON’T  sacrifice  yearlings!  Keep  layers  5  years. 

-  Interesting  literature  free.  Sine,  RN3,  Quaker- 
1,  town.  Pa. 

■■  PIANO  lessons  taught  by  tape  recorder.  Write 
•  Ray  Ellerman.  Box  452,  Wellston  Station, 

1  St.  Louis  12,  Missouri. 

FREE  lodge  insignias!  Masonics,  Rotarians. 

Elks,  others.  Gibson,  412  Adrian,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

i,  PLAY  all  the  latest  popular  piano  sheet 

.,  music  at  sight,  professional  style.  $1.00. 

Walter  Kazaks,  234  East  58th  St.,  New  York  22, 

—  1  New  York. 

LEARN  window  trimming  using  crepe  paper, 

—  etc.:  Easy  to  follow  simplified  course  only 

e  $3.00  full  price  Free  details.  Jem  T,  Box  144, 
iO  Cranford,  New  Jersey. 

PLAYER  piano  rolls;  Popular  and  classical. 

1  Free  list.  Worth.  Box  173,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

blank  listing  many  magazines  they  Airlines  Personnel  School.  A  repre- 
would  supply  on  a  single-copy  basis,  sentative  called  at  my  house,  but  for 
As  a  part-time  writer  this  interested  my  benefit  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
me  and  I  sent  them  the  $1.00  fee.  They  Publisher’s  Desk.  My  daughter  would 
have  not  replied.  I  have  now  received  like  to  go  to  it  if  it  is  a  worthwhile 
the  following  report  from  the  Postal  school.  Would  you  recommend  it? 
Inspector:  “This  is  to  advise  that  Roy  Pennsylvania  a.  g.  h. 

G.  Blanck,  owner  and  operator  of  We  are  always  glad  to  help  in  any 

Contacts  Service,  Newstand  of  the  ^vay  we  can  with  information  or  ad- 
World,  Box  4563  (and  others)  Sara-  vice.  We  appreciate  it  when  our 
sota,  Florida,  was  sentenced  on  May  friends  advise  that  we  have  helped 
21,  1958  to  two  years  and  one  day  and  that  information  is  helpful,  or 
imprisonment  for  fraudulent  use  of  adjustments  are  -made  when  re- 
the  mails.”  quested.  We  are  interested  in  all 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  Contacts  problems  of  our  friends  and  eager  to 


Pennsylvania 


c.  c.  H.  prefer  to  train  their  own  employees. 

We  believe  two  years’  commercial 


It  was  good  of  C.  C.H  to  keep  us  training  in  a  recognized  college,  or 
(formed  of  developments.  He  was  three  years’  business  experience,  is 
irtunate  to  have  invested  only  $1.00  required.  Requests  shouM  be  di- 
ith  this  firm.  rected  to  the  Personnel  Director  of 

the  airline  considered. 


Many  thanks  for  getting  my  refund 


E.  F. 


New  York 

We  are  always  gratified  to  know  we 


Last  Spring  I  spent  considerable 
time  and  effort  collecting  coins.  I 
sent  coins  with  a  face  value  of  $15.30 
to  a  coin  company.  They  were  all  re¬ 
turned.  They  did  not  return  the  three 
dollar  bills  that  I  sent  them.  I  asked 
them  to  pay  me  face  value  for  them 
and  not  return  the  coins  to  me.  They 
returned  all  of  them  and  did  not 
make  me  any  offer.  mrs.  w.  c.  g. 

New  York 

Coin  companies  will  not  pay  face 


'  their  money.  in  circulation  very  often.  Coin  con¬ 

cerns  ask  for  a  remittance  to  cover 
Several  years  ago  a  friend  acquired  return  postage.  It  is  wise  to  buy  a 
»me  shares  of  mining  stock,  specifi-  catalog  and  check  for  yourself  what 
dlv  Glory  Hole,  Inc.,  —  Operating-  coins  are  valuable  to  a  collector. 


someone  to  make  sure  all  the  terms 


a  more  concrete 


entioned  operation.  mrs.  r.  t. 

New  Jersey 

Glory  Hole,  Inc.,  was  chartered  in 
Illinois  in  1954.  It  is  now  certified  for 
“involuntary  dissolution”  because  the 

flTed  Ttoe1s"no  Pos'tmaster  to  return  all  mail  for 

record  of  future  intentions,  and  the  “Schupita”  marked  “Refused,  Out  of 
^  -  Business.”  “Schupita”  moved  from 


sent  me  a  card  saying  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  my  package.  Can  you  help  me? 
The  transaction  took  place  in  1950. 
Pennsylvania  mrs.  j.  d.  g. 

We  could  not  help.  The  Post  Office 
Inspector  had  instructed  the  Maribel 


investment  seems  to  have  been  an 
unfortunate  speculation. 

I  sent  $1,25  for  a  set  of  birds 
(“wooden”  mounted)  to  be  put  in 
my  canary  cage.  When  I  received 
them,  I  sent  them  right  back  because, 
to  my  knowledge,  they  were  not 
worth  more  than  25  or  40  cents  at 
most.  I  asked  Huss  Bros,  of  800  No. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.,  to  please 


Maribel  some  time  ago.  It  is  reported 
“he”  was  found  guilty  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  and  has  served  a 
prison  sentence.  It  is  wise  to  follow 
up  delays  in  payment  promptly. 

You  have  been  generous  with  your 
opinions  and  advice  in  the  past,  and 
I  am  again  writing  you  for  some 
help.  I  sent  for  some  information 
relative  to  a  mail  order  business.  I 


upper  N.  Y.  S.  for  boys  10-13.  Reply .  to 
Chemung  County  Welfare  Dept.,  203  William 
St  ,  Elmir^,  New  York, 


refund  my  money,  as  ^ have  been  checking  all  the  concerns 

the  ad  in  the  magazi  ’  ,  .  in  which  I  am  interested  and  would 

company  does  not  even  acknowledge  j 

my  letters.  I  sent  a  about  this  one.  The  literature  is  en- 

still  they  haven’t  sent  my  money,  ^  ^  ^ 

$1.25.  The  enclosed  receipts  show  Pennsylvania 

they  received  the  set  of  moisted  ^^fer- 

birds,  also  the  registered  le  .  ences,  and  seems  to  be  operated  by 

would  you  advise  I  should  do.  individual.  He  asks  $25  for  infor- 

New  York  •  •  niation  on  establishing  mail  order 

Attorneys  for  the  estate  of  Byron  businesses.  The  Department  of  Com- 
Huss  deceased,  advise  that  claims  merce  in  Washington,  D.  u.,  nas 
SS  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  much  information  of  this  kind  at 
Cook  County  Probate  Court,  Chicago,  little  cost.  Such  plans  usually  operate 
Ill  The  estate  is  considered  hope-  on  a  very  small  margin,  and  one  oi 
lessly  insolvent,  and  claims  may  be  two  errors  can  spell  bankruptcy  In- 
filed  though  the  prospects  for  ad-  vestigate  thoroughly  from  all  angles 
justment  are  not  hopeful.  before  starting  such  a  business. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


No  Pressure  in  Hot  Water 
Line 

Three  years  ago  we  installed  an  oil- 
operated  hot  water  heating  system 
of  baseboard  in  our  home.  It  worked 
fine  for  one  year  but  for  the  past 
two  years  the  hot  water  pressure  for 
domestic  use  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing.  The  heating  system  works 
fine  and  the  cold  water  pressure  is 
good  but  the  hot  water  pressure  is 
steadily  becoming  worse. 

I’ve  had  two  plumbers  to  check  it 
over  but  outside  of  sending  me  bills 
they  have  been  of  no  help.  The  last 
one  said  he  could  find  nothing  wrong 
but  said  it  may  be  possible  that  an 
excess  of  some  mineral  in  the  water 
could  be  building  up  in  the  coils  of 
the  hot  water  boiler.  So  I  sent  a 
sample  of  hot  water  to  a  laboratory 
for  analysis  and  received  a  I’eport 
which  to  me  is  so  much  gibberish. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Would  you  advise  me  what  to  do? 

A.  s. 

The  reduced  water  circulation  in 
the  domestic  hot  water  lines  is  an 
indication  of  hard  water.  The  water 
analysis  confirms  this  in  that  it  indi¬ 
cates  high  hardness  properties.  Hard 
water  forms  scale  more  rapidly  when 
it  is  heated.  In  order  to  correct  the 
problem,  the  coil  in  the  water  heater 
must  be  replaced.  In  many  installa¬ 
tions  it  is  more  practical  to  install 
an  entire  new  heater  unit. 

The  pipes  in  the  heating  system  do 
not  clog  as  rapidly  because  fresh, 
mineral-bearing  water  is  not  being 
continuously  circulated  through 
them.  Once  the  boiler,  pipes  and 
radiators  are  filled,  the  water  in  this 
closed  circuit  is  “purified”  by  the 
heating  process.  Since  only  small 
amounts  of  fresh,  mineral-bearing 
water  are  added  at  infrequent  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  heating  season,  the 
deposit  of  scale  on  the  pipes  is  slow 
to  build  up. 

Condensation  and  Paint 
Peeling 

Sometime  ago  you  published  an 
article  answering  an  inquiry  about 
condensation.  The  people  were  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  their  paint  peeling 
and  you  suggested  getting  air  vents. 
We  have  a  few  but  my  husband  is 
afraid  to  use  them  for  fear  rain  may 
beat  in  through  them.  Could  you  give 
some  advice  on  the  subject?  g.  f. 

The  siding  vents  should  not  leak. 
The  fact  that  the  stud  spaces  are 
“dead-end”  areas,  that  is,  the  area 
within  them  is  sealed  off  from  drafts 
and  therefore  will  not  draw  in  the 
outside  air,  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
moisture  to  enter.  This  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  insulation  in  the 
stud  spaces. 

As  to  the  peeling  paint,  do  you 
have  a  vapor  seal  on  the  warm  side 
of  the  insulation  to  prevent  moisture 
vapor  leaking  from  the  rooms  into 
the  stud  spaces  and  changing  to  free 
moisture  through  condensation?  Did 
you  use  a  good  paint?  Was  it  put  on 
by  a  reputable  painter,  that  is,  one 
who  knew  his  business?  The  mate¬ 
rials  used  and  the  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion  are  frequently  the  causes  of 
peeling  paint.  Perhaps  the  finish  coat 
material  was  incompatible  with  the 
previous  coat  or  coats. 


BETTeJt  TO  BE  SAf€ 


It  shows  good  sense 
To  wear  leather  gloves 
While  fixing  fence. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


WOUK  SHOP 


M-i 


Before  repainting,  first  check  for 
moisture.  Remove  a  piece  of  siding 
with  peeling  paint.  If  the  back  is  wet, 
your  problem  is  one  of  moisture  from 
within.  This  can  be  cured  by  a  vapor 
barrier  on  the  inside  surfaces  of  the 
exterior  walls.  Use  a  good  varnish 
seal  or  aluminum  paint.  If  the  board 
is  dry  on  the  back,  call  an  expert 
painter  and  have  him  examine  the 
present  condition. 


To  Waterproof  Canvas 

I  want  to  waterproof  a  piece  of 
canvas  two  yards  long  and  72  inches 
wide.  Do  you  use  gasoline  and  paraf¬ 
fin?  If  so,  how  much  of  each  will  it 
take  for  the  mixture?  g.  s. 

Mix  shaved  paraffin  and. turpentine 
in  the  proportions  of  one  pound  to 


the  gallon.  To  hasten  the  melting  of 
the  paraffin,  heat  the  turpentine  by 
placing  the  container  in  a  pail  of  hot 
water.  Stretch  the  canvas  good  and 
taut  and  be  sure  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Apply  the  solution  with  a  paint  brush. 


Roof  Valley  Leaks 

On  the  roof  of  our  farm  home  there 
is  a  valley  10  to  12  feet  long,  covered 
with  copper.  This  past  Winter  with 
all  the  snow,  the  roof  leaked  very 
badly  but  it  does  not  leak  when  it 
rains.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
stop  the  leaking?  l.  c. 

To  prevent  the  melting  snow  from 
backing  up  under  the  shingles,  apply 
roof-patching  compound  to  the  joint 
between  the  copper  flashing  and  the 
roofing  material.  The  patching  com¬ 


pound  is  a  thick  paste  applied  with  a 
small  trowel  or  putty  knife;  it  is 
available  at  building  supply  yards  or 
farm  supply  stores.  Examine  the  area 
of  the  roof  shingles  adjacent  to  the 
valley  for  any  exposed  joints  or  nail 
holes.  These  can  also  be  patched  with 
the  compound. 


Material  for  Drain  Pipe 

I  would  like  to  install  some  perfo¬ 
rated  Orangeburg  pipe— a  line  about 
40  feet  long  to  a  dry  well  with  four 
cross  lines  10  feet  on  each  side.  Any 
advice  you  can  give  me  I  certainly 
would  appreciate.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  cesspool  with  a  dry  well 
about  40  feet  away.  j.  p.  m. 

Perforated  Orangeburg  piping  is 
widely  used  for  such  purposes.  Place 
the  pipes  so  that  the  pitch  does  not 
exceed  Vs  inch  per  foot  or  say  one 
inch  in  10  feet.  There  should  be 
several  inches  of  crushed  stone  or 
small  field  stone  under  the  pipe.  Al¬ 
low  at  least  six  feet  between  each 
cross-line  you  put  in. 


PERFECT  END 
TO  A  BUSY  DAY 


Another  long  summer  day  is 
nearly  over.  It’s  been  a  busy  day, 
with  few  idle  moments.  No  time 
to  go  visiting,  of  course.  But  out 
of  touch?  Not  a  bit  of  it— when 
there’s  a  telephone  handy. 

There’s  something  akin  to 
magic  about  a  telephone.  One 
minute  your  thoughts  fly  to 
someone  dear  but  distant.  Then 
you  pick  up  your  phone  and  in 
seconds  you  hear  a  familiar  voice 
across  the  miles.  Interesting 
news  flows  both  ways.  Soon  you 
hang  up,  but  now  some  of  the 


weariness  you  felt  has  gone.  In 
its  place  is  the  same  good  feel¬ 
ing  that  comes  of  a  pleasant  visit 
in  person.  A  perfect  end  to  a 
busy  day. 

*  *  * 

You  can  make  any  day  brighter 
with  a  heart-warming  out-of- 
town  phone  visit.  Reduced  rates 
are  in  effect  every  evening  after 
six  and  all  day  Sundays.  But  no 
matter  when  you  call,  the  cost  is 
always  low  compared  with  the 
pleasure  you  get  —  and  give! 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 


-:>vorkmg  always  to  serve  the  community  better 


July  5,  1958 
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NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 

Portable  Transistor  Radio 
Combines  Powerful  Transistor  and  Germanium  Diode 

To  Give  LOUD,  CLEAR  RECEPTIONl 

Fits  in  Pocket  or  Purse— PALM  SIZED— WEIGHS  3  OZS. 


NOW  THIS  AMAZING 
TRANSISTOR  POOKET 
RADIO  WORKS— THE 
:  SECRET  IS  AIR! 


At  this  point,  you’re  probably 
•wondering  “how  in  the  World 
can  a  portable  radio  possibly 
work  .  .  .  and  how  can  it  pos¬ 
sibly  cost  sp  little?".  The  answer 
is  simple:  While  working'' on  a 
jnilitary  problem,  scientists  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  type  of  self-pow¬ 
ered  radio  signal  detection  de¬ 
vice  called  a  GERMANIUM 
DIODE,-  the  same  miracle  inven¬ 
tion  now  being  used  on  radar,  .and 
sonar  equipment.  This  new  in¬ 
vention  actually  generates  i  t^s 
own  power  by  drawing  electric 
waves  RIGHT  OUT  OF  THE  AIR 
just  like  a  magnet,  and  converts 
those  waves  to  au.dible  sound 
signals!  And  it  is  this  -  amazing 
electronic  discovery  that  finally 
makes  it  possible  for  you  as  a 
civilian  to  own  a  practically  life¬ 
time  pocket  radio  .  .  .  scientists 
have  actually  condensed  an  en¬ 
tire  radio  powei'-plant  into  a  3 
oz,  unit  the  size  of  a  pack  of 
cigaretts  and  lasts  indefinitely. 
Because,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem  .  .  .  each  time  you  use  it,  it 
draws  in  more  radio  signals  from 
the  air  .  .  .  it  then  digests  a  new 
^'electrical  meal"  and  stays  just 
as  powerful  as  when  it  was  brand 
new!  But  wait  .  .  that’s  not  all. 


EXTRA  TRANSISTOR 
AMPLIFIER  PLUS 
BUILT-IN  ferrite 
LOOPSTIGK  ANTENNA 
-  ...3  EXTRA 
\  FEATURES!; 


To  make  sure  that  your  PA¬ 
RADE  TRANSISTOR  PORTA¬ 
BLE  doesn’t  merely  “just  play", 
but  gives  you  the  finest  recep¬ 
tion  possible  .  .  .  electronic  en¬ 
gineers  have  added  3  bonus  fea¬ 
tures  ,  .  .  features  you’d  ordi- 
onarily  expect  to  find,  only  on  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive  hi-fi  sets!) First, 
there’s  the  super-distance  Ferrite 
Loop  antenna  plus  auxiliary  ex¬ 
ternal  antennae  and_  ground  at¬ 
tachments  that  gives  your 
PARADE  TRANSISTOR  POR¬ 
TABLE  out  of  town  reception. 
Second — ^for  extra  clarity  and 


Complete 


volume,  a  transistor,  amplifier 
is  used.  Third,  is  the  direct 
circuit  personal  earphone  speaker 
that  enables  you  to  listen  to  your 
favorite,  program  in  complete  pri¬ 
vacy.  Even  in  bed,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  others.  This  feature  alone 
will  give  you  more  hours  of  use 
and  pleasure  than  you  ever  'en¬ 
joyed  from  a  radio  before.  And 
remem-ber  .  .  -.  it’s  yours  without 
a  single  penny’s  extra  cost.  In 
other  words,  when  you  '  receive 
your  PARADE  TRANSISTOR 
RADIO,  you  are  not.  getting  a 
toy  or  some  flimsy  gadget,  but 
a  true,  precision  engineered  por¬ 
table.  radio  that  Is  designed  for 
years  of  trouble  free'  service.  It 
must  last  and  last.  You  can  now 
operate  your  PARADE  TRAN¬ 
SISTOR  RADIO  20  hours  a  day 
at  a  battery  cost  of  less  than 
Ic  .  .  .-or  it  costs  you  nothing! 
We  guarantee  your  PARADE 
TRANSISTOR  RADIO  will  play 
with  brand  new  clarity  and  power 
years  from  now.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  guarantee  as 
strong  as  this! 


FACTS! 


•  Measures  only  Vk 

X  2 ‘/a  x  !"• 

•  Comes  complete  with 
Batteries. 

•  Plays  without  batteries 
in  an  emergency. 

t  2  Penlite  Batteries  (re* 
placement  cost  20c) 
will  last  for  400  hours 
of  Musical  Delight* 

•  Silver  plated  non* 
corrosive  contact 
points. 

•  On  and  off  switch. 

•  No  electric  plug-in. 

•  Printed  circuit. 

•  Gold  Mylar  Grill* 


•  Picks  up  Conelrad. 

•  Fits  In  the  palm  of 
your  hand* 

•  Largo  selection  of 
stations. 

•  90  day  Manufacturer’s 
warranty. 

•  Built-in  transistor 
amplification  circuit. 

•  HMMPACT  unbreak* 
able  plastic  case. 

•  Lowest  cost  transistor 
radio  ever  sold. 

•  THIS  IS  NOT  A  CHEAP 
IMPORTED  CRYSTAL 
SET. 

•  Made  In  U.  S.  A. 


THINK  OF  IT! 

Not  only  the  smallest  transistor 
portable  in  the  world,  but  the 
lowest  PRICED  ONE  TOO!  THE 
PRICE  .  .  .  ONLY  $7.95.  One  of 
the  most  incredible  inventions  of 
our  century  .  .  .  One  that  will 
leave  your  friends  and  neighbors 
completely  startled  the  moment 
they  see  it.  .  .  the  moment  they 
hear  it!  For  the  first  time  ever, 
a  POCKET  SIZED  TRANSIS- 
I  TOR-,  PORTABLE.  FOR  ONLY 
I  $7.95.  The  secret  is  a  built-in  life¬ 
time  power  plant  the  same  type 
now  being  used  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  their  radar  and  sonar 
equipment. 


ACTUAL  SIZE 

3'/4"x2‘/4"xr 


RUSH  FOR  PORTABLES 
WILL  SOON  EXHAUST 
OUR  SUPPLY! 

This  FREE-TRIAL  offer  May 
End  Any  Day  ...  SO  ACT  NOW! 
Now  the  price  of  your  PARADE 
TRANSISTOR  RADIO  on  this 
special  offer  is  an  unbelievably 
low  $7.95  .  .  .  probably  the  .low¬ 
est  price  a  portable  has  ever 
been  sold  for  in  this  country. 
With  the  PARADE  TRANSIS¬ 
TOR  PORTABLE  there  are  no 
tubes  to  buy.  It  not  only  pays 
for  itself,  but  in  the  long  run 
saves  you  money  too^  However, 
at  this  low  price,- the  expected 
RUSH  of  orders  will  dwindle  our 
supplies  rapidly,  and  sjnee  pro¬ 
duction  cannot  possibiy  keep  up 
with  the  demand,  once  the  sea¬ 
son  gets  fully  under  way  .  .  . 
this  offer  may  not  be  repeated 
this,,  year.  Therefore,  all  orders 
will  -be  filled  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis.  Once  our  limited 
supply  is  exhausted,  we  will  be 
forced  to  withdraw  this  offer. 
Send’ the  no-risk  coupon  today. 


Here  for  the  first  time  ever  is  a 
transistor  pocket  size  radio — that 
pulls  in  programs  loud,  sharp 
and  clear.  A  miracle  of  electronic 
science  that  gives  you  excellent 
audibility  in  fringe  areas.  Yes,  a 
completely  new  kind  of  radio  .  . . 
You  simply  turn  it  on,  it  starts 
to' play  INSTANTLY!  It’s  like 
carrying  your  favorite  entertain¬ 
ment  with  you  on  picnics,  boat 
rides,  on  the  beach,  at  camp, 
ANYWHERE!  It_  will  pull  in 
broadcasts,  from  miles  away  clear 
and  sharp.  Yet,  with  all  of  this 
super-power  reception,  hei'e  for 
the  first  time  ever  is  a  pocket- 
size  portable  that  is  as  small  and 
compact  as  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
and  just  as  light. 


Naturally,  the  best  proof  of  just 
how  sensational  this  PARADE 
TRANSISTOR  RADIO  really  is, 
is  in  your  own  home.  That’s  why 
we  invite  you  to  try  it  for  10 
days  .  .  .  And,  if  after  hearing 
its  tone  and  clarity  ...  if  after 
using  the  personal  earphone  . 
if  after  taking  it  and  using  it 
wherever  you  go,  you  don’t  agree 
this  is  truly  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  to  own  this  PARADE 
TRANSISTOR  PORTABLE  that’s 
unlike  any  portable  ever  made 
and  sold  in  this  oountiy  before^ 
then  simply  rotuim  it  and  it  has 
not  cost  you  a  cent. 


Just  think!  Here  at  last  is  a 
t]?ansistor  portable  that  is  so 
light  and  takes  up  so  little  space 
that  you  can  actually  tuck  it  into 
the  pocket  of  a  Man’s  shirt _  like 
a  -pack  of  cigarettes!  Or  in  a 
woman’s  purse,  just  like  a  com¬ 
pact. 

Now  at  last,  a  fine  precision- 
made  radio  that  you  can  slip  into 
your  pocket  and  take  to  work  . . . 
in  factories  ...  in  ball  parks 
.  on  fishing  and  camping  trips 
,  .  .  on  vacations  or  picnics  .  .  . 
a  transistor  pocket  portable  that 
you’ll  carry  with  you  and  can 
enjoy  day  in  and  day  out  all, your 
favorite  radio  programs  anytime. 
Now  you  can  listen  to  the  news, 
sports,  music  or  weather  by  sim¬ 
ply  reaching  into  your  pocket 
and  tuning  into  the  local  station.’ 


GENERAL  TRADING  GO. 

31  Second  Ave.  Dept.  HP- 2619 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Sond  me  my  PAKADK  TRANSISTOK  RADIO  (cnmi)tete  witli  pesronn!  ear¬ 
phones  anil  battei-ies  and  bniltiin  siiper  distance  antenna)  ris;ht,  awa.v  wiiU 
this  linderstanding :  If  I  don’t  agree  tliat  this  is  by  far  tlie  greatest  value 
offwd  on  a  portable  radio . . .  tlien  you  will  refund  my  money  immediately. 

CHECK  OFFER  DESIRED  SAVE  MORE 


□  I  enclose  $7.95  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Postage 
Prepaid 


□  Check  □  Cash 


□  I  Enclosed  $14,95  (One 
for  myself  and  one  for 
a  friend)  and  1  save 
$1.09. 

□  Money  Order 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 


(  >  Send  C.O.D;  I  enclose  $1.00  deposit  and  will  pay  postman  balanco 

Plus  postal  charges. 
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‘Our  Farmland  Has  Stopped  Flooding” 

Controlling  the  Pequest  River  with  a  successful  watershed  project^  North  Jersey 
farmers  have  taken  the  fear  out  of  rainfall —  and  put  water  to  work. 


WARD  KOWALICK  not  only 
used  to  sleep  with  one  ear 
cocked  to  the  weather,  he  still 
does.  The  difference  is  that  he 
no  longer  needs  to.  “It’s  an  old 
habit”,  he  explains.  “I’ll  need 
three  or  four  years  to  get  over 
it.  I  used  to  lie  there  half  asleep,  half  awake, 
waiting  to  hear  the  first  rain  on  the  roof. 
The  instant  it  hit.  I’d  be  out  of  bed  and  on 
my  way  to  the  pumps.  I’m  glad  that  it  is  over, 
but  I  still  wake  up  with  the  rain.” 

Kowalick  was  talking  about  the  Pequest 
River  in  northwest  New  Jersey.  For  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  more  the  river  had  flooded  rich  muck- 
land  farms  once  or  twice  a  year  during  the 
growing  season.  Almost  with  irony,  the  flood¬ 
ing  waters  would  engulf  the  land  right  after 
the  farmers  had  planted  their  crops  or  just 
before  they  were  ready  to  harvest  them.  Great 
Meadows  and  Alphano  truck  farmers  regularly 
lost  all  or  part  of  their  crops.  Kowalick  was  one 
of  them. 

All  the  truck  farmers  did  have  sizable  sys¬ 
tems  of  pumps.  When  rain  came,  or  snow 
melted,  they  would  start  them.  Dikes  protected 
their  fields;  dashboards  stood  guard  around 
the  pumps.  But  it  was  a  desperate  struggle. 
When  water  rose  to  the  top  of  the  dashboards, 
the  fight  was  over.  The  farmers  —  and  their 
land  —  had  lost  again  to  flood. 

The  People  Get  Together  to  Fight  Floods 

A  few  years  ago,  rural  and  urban  people  got 
together  and  went  into  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Through  Warren  and 
Sussex  Counties  soil  conservation  districts  and 
the  Pequest  Watershed  Association,  they  set 
up  a  pilot  project  for  a  69,000-acre  area,  and  it 
received  state  and  federal  approval.  The  water¬ 
shed  protection  project  begins  just  above 

Before 


Before  northwest  New  Jersey  farmers  undertook 
successful  Pequest  watershed  work,  flooding  of 
Great  Meadows  muckland  farms  was  common  — 

and  costly. 
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I  By  LESTER  FOX 

Townsbury  and  ends  just  below  Long  Bridge, 
a  10-mile  stretch. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  federal 
agency  responsible  for  small  watershed  work, 
started  flood  surveys  in  1953;  construction 
work  began  in  December  1955.  The  main  job 
was  straightening,  widening  and  deepening  the 
river  channel.  This  included  removal  of  debris 
that  slowed  the  river’s  flow.  It  also  saw  some 
riprapping  and  reinforcement  of  highway  and 
railroad  bridges. 

By  Spring  of  1958,  a  major  part  of  the  water¬ 
shed  work  was  done.  All  that  remained  would 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  the 
job  was  far  enough  along  to  already  have 
helped  Alphano  and  Great  Meadows  truck 
farmers:  1957  was  the  first  year  in  recent  his¬ 
tory  that  floods  did  not  stall  their  operations 
or  destroy  part  of  their  crops.  Here  are  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Pequest  watershed  pro¬ 
ject:  (1)  farmers  can  plant  earlier  in  Spring; 
( 2 )  crops  are  no  longer  flooded  out;  ( 3 )  farm¬ 
ers  are  able  to  grow  crops  on  fertile  Class  1 
land  left  idle  for  years  because  of  flooding; 
( 4 )  they  can  re-arrange  drainage  ditches  for 
efficient  farming  operations;  ( 5 )  farm  land 
values  have  gone  up  $300  to  $700  an  acre;  and 
( 6 )  the  economy  of  the  area  has  been  im¬ 
proved. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
$450,000.  Local  farm  people  contribute  to  the 
project  in  many  ways:  they  obtain  the  ease¬ 
ments;  they  maintain  improvements;  they  build 
ditches  needed  to  help  keep  water  off  the 
land.  It  is  their  job,  too,  to  plant  shrubs  to 
hold  the  river  banks  in  place.  Farmers  must 
apply  all  the  conservation  measures  needed 
to  obtain  full  benefits  from  the  work. 

The  Crop  Concentration  Changes 

When  the  watershed  work  was  started,  the 
69,120  acres  in  the  project  area  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  follows:  cropland,  18,821  acres; 
grassland,  12,884  acres;  woodland,  25,769 
acres;  idle  land,  7,539  acres;  other  uses  ( towns, 
villages,  roads,  etc.),  4,107  acres.  Of  the  crop¬ 
land,  about  1,000  acres  was  rich  muckland. 
The  recommended  land  use  after  completion  of 
the  watershed  project  was  like  this:  cropland, 
12,587  acres,  a  drop  of  6,234  acres;  grassland, 
19,235  acres,  an  increase  of  6,351;  woodland, 
29,498,  an  increase  of  3,729  acres;  wildlife, 
3,200  (a  new  use  for  a  definite  acreage); 
towns,  villages,  roads,  etc.,  4,600,  an  increase 
of  493  acres.  The  watershed  work  had  in¬ 
creased  the  rich,  high-producing  muckland  by 
about  1,000  acres.  There  was  no  idle  land. 

The  muckland  area  is  the  bottom  of  an 
ancient  glacial  lake.  It  was  a  natural  water 
storage  basin,  and  it  would  release  stored  water 
only  slowly;  the  high  water  table  and  the  small 
capacity  of  the  only  outlet,  the  Pequest  River, 


gave  it  low  limits.  That  is  why  farmers  had 
to  resort  to  pumping  to  try  to  get  the  water 
off  their  cropland  fast.  The  watershed  work 
has  solved  the  latter  problem.  It  has  increased 
the  capacity  of  the  river  channel  and  lowered 
the  water  table.  Lowering  the  channel  four 
feet  has  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  lower 
their  own  drainage  ditches  four  feet,  too. 
Water  will  still  flow  into  the  old  glacial  lake, 
but  now  it  moves  out  fast. 

Flood  Protection:  Early  Planting 

Truck  farmers  in  the  muckland  area  started 
planting  this  past  Spring  the  first  week  in 
April.  That  was  later  than  usual,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet,  cold  Spring.  They  planted 
with  assurance  that  the  flooding  Pequest  would 
not  wash  their  early  plantings  out.  “We  have 
started  earlier  in  past  years  but  it  was  always 
a  gamble”,  Mrs.  Kowalick  reports.  “With  all 
the  snow  and  rain  we  had  last  Winter  and 
Spring,  we  would  have  been  pumping  this  year 
instead  of  planting  the  first  week  of  April  if 
the  work  on  the  river  had  not  been  done.  If  we 
had  the  money  for  the  crops  we  have  lost 
through  the  years,  we  would  be  well  situated. 
In  1955  we  lost  everything  from  the  flood  in 
August.  Our  carrots,  lettuce  and  onions  went 
down  the  Pequest.  We  lost  50  per  cent  of  our 
entire  season’s  crop.  The  whole  farm  was  a 
lake.  In  1945,  we  muckland  farmers  lost  90 
to  100  per  cent  of  our  crops.  We  used  to  lose 
something  every  year.  If  we  didn’t  lose  it  in 
Spring,  we  would  lose  it  in  the  Fall.” 

The  Great  Meadows  and  Alphano  muckland 
is  so  rich  and  responsive  that  most  of  the  truck 
farmers  raise  two  to  three  crops  a  year.  In  one 
field  the  Kowalicks  plant  escarole  first;  by  mid- 
June  it  is  harvested.  Then  they  plant  lettuce  or 
cabbage  in  the  same  field;  by  September  1  it 
( Continued  on  Page  9 ) 
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Today,  Sussex  and  Warren  County  farmers  can 
operate  efficiently — and  sleep  in  peace.  Stanley 
Rogers,  Great  Meadoios,  grows  wonderful  to- 
maine  lettuce. 
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A  Self-Control  Plan 
for  Poultrymen 

By  JOSEPH  H.  FLETCHER 


our  farms  we  all  try  to  do  the 
things  that  add  up  to  good 
management.  This  has  resulted 
in  improved  production,  lower 
mortality  and  better  eggs. 
Then,  at  the  very  point  where 
we  should  be  the  most  alert, 
we  kiss  our  valuable  eggs  good-bye  and  trust 
to  God  that  some  kind  and  benevolent  buyer 
will  send  back  enough  money  to  pay  our  feed 
bill.  We  quit  at  the  most  crucial  spot  in  our 
whole  operation.  Management  stops  when  the 
eggs  leave  the  farm  and  before  we  are  paid. 
We  boast  of  our  high  records  and  our  wonder¬ 
ful  efficiency.  The  money  end  of  the  business 
seems  to  be  of  little  importance. 

Due  to  our  unsound  methods,  and  careless 
disregard  for  money,  we  now  find  ourselves 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  feed  companies.  To  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  these  people  are  forced  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  us.  The  threat  of  inte¬ 
gration  hangs  right  over  our  heads  despite  the 
soft  words  of  those  who  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  differently.  Should  this  happen,  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry,  we  will  be  bankrupt,  both  morally  and 
financially. 

The  size  of  our  operations  continues  to  grow. 
A  short  while  back  a  man  could  make  a  fair 
living  with  1,500  laying  hens.  Today,  with 
better  chickens,  better  feed,  better  disease  con¬ 
trol,  more  automation  and  greatly  improved 
management  practices,  we  must  work  harder 
and  we  are  exhorted  to  let  the  efficiency  pour 
right  out  of  our  ears.  But  even  under  the  best 
of  coiiditions,  a  survey  by  Cornell  University 
shows  that  in  the  period  1954-55  it  cost  43.6 
cents  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs.  The  return  was 
45.2  cents  for  a  profit  of  1.6  cents,  or  less 
than  $1,500  for  a  whole  year,  from  a  flock  of 
5,000.  Trying  to  sweat  a  buck  out  of  the  chicken 
business  today  is  in  about  the  same  category 
as  attempting  to  beat  the  horses  with  three- 
horse  parlays,  and  with  far  less  fun. 

And  now,  I  am  told  I  must  get  bigger  if  I 
hope  to  survive;  that  I  must  reconcile  myself 
to  35-cent  eggs.  I  don’t  want  more  chickens 
than  I  already  have.  I  have  more  than  enough 
work  now  with  3,000.  I  don’t  want  to  just  exist. 
I  don’t  want  to  just  survive.  I  want  to  live. 
And  I  want  to  live  comfortably  with  less 
work,  not  more. 

Gamblers  Set  Egg  Prices 

As  we  drifted  along  through  the  years,  the 
cereal  people  were  waging  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  to  win  our  customers  away  from  us,  and 
they  have  been  eminently  successful  while  we 
have  been  losing  ground.  We  have  lost  another 
nine  eggs  in  the  consumption  figures  for  1957 
and  the  USD  A  predicts  that  we  will  drop  still 
another  18  for  1958.  What,  if  anything,  are  we 
doing  to  change  this  trend?  Much  of  our  leader¬ 
ship,  seemingly  unable  to  offer  anything  better 
than  a  little  polish  on  the  same  old  hat,  spend 
most  of  their  time  beating  down  the  ideas  that 
emerge  beyond  the  privileged  circle  of  the 
sacred  cows. 

Our  marketing,  the  very  lifeblood  of  our 
business,  is  in  the  hands  of  speculators  who 
care  nothing  about  us.  We  make  no  efforts  to 
influence  the  public  to  buy  our  products,  and 
that  which  they  take  off  our  hands,  despite  our 
lack  of  interest,  is  priced  by  outsiders.  What 
a  ridiculous  situation! 

How  long  do  you  think  General  Motors  could 
stay  in  business  if  they  operated  under  such 
a  stupid  system?  No  manufacturer  or  even  a 
little  country  store  could  survive  under  com¬ 
parable  conditions.  Yet  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  agriculture  must  adhere  to  this  method. 
They  call  it  the  “free  market”  and  that  word 
“free”  is  almost  literally  true.  Why  are  we 
expected  to  manufacture  food  and  then  sell  it 
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in  a  manner  that  frequently  returns  us  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  production?  Why  are 
we,  as  farmers,  expected  to  subsidize  the  rest 
of  the  nation  with  cheap  food,  especially  when 
the  people  are  so  very  able  to  pay  what  it  is 
worth?  No  wonder  agriculture  is  sick.  No  won¬ 
der  we  get  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  income 
although  we  comprise  about  14  per  cent  of  the 
population.  We  are  working  our  fool  heads  off 
for  about  one-third  pay.  Farm  income  is  about 
$12  billion  when  it  should  be  three  times  that, 
just  to  be  equal  with  everything  else. 

Overproduction  or  Underconsumption? 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  watched  the 
price  of  eggs  take  a  nose-dive.  Overproduction 
was  blamed.  So  we  put  on  a  gigantic  half-price 
sale  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  We  paid  three 
to  four  dollars  a  case  for  the  glorious  privilege 
of  staying  in  business.  Instead  of  telling  people 
how  good  our  eggs  were,  we  made  all  our  ap¬ 
peal  on  the  basis  of  cheap  prices.  And  what 
do  you  think  happened?  We  had  made  the 
price  so  cheap  that  the  housewife  became  sus¬ 
picious.  She  thought  we  were  trying  to  unload 
some  spoiled  merchandise  and  she  wasn’t 
taking  any  chances  on  a  bad  egg  at  any  price. 
Consumption  went  down,  not  up.  And  some 
of  us  worry  about  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
market.  Perhaps  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  under-pricing  ourselves  out  of  business. 

The  psychology  of  wide  price  fluctuations  is 
bad — real  bad.  It  hurts  both  us  and  the  stores. 
Buyer  resistance  develops  with  every  upturn  in 
price  and  a  little  more  business  is  lost  each 
time.  If  the  housewife  became  accustomed  to 
paying  a  fair  and  even  price,  the  influence 
would  be  toward  steadier  purchases. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  matter  of 
surpluses.  We  have  been  accused  of  over- 
expanding.  But  is  this  really  true?  Overall 
production  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
only  four  per  cent  in  12  years  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  about  20  per  cent.  This 
doesn’t  sound  much  like  overexpansion,  does 
it?  Had  we  held  our  own  in  the  matter  of  sales, 
we  would  now  need  about  30  million  more 
chickens  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  And  if 
we  continued  to  maintain  consumption  at  a 


figure  we  once  attained,  we  would  need  five 
million  additional  birds  each  year  just  to  keep 
up  with  the  population. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  missing  the 
boat.  We  stop  our  direction  right  at  the  point 
where  it  could  do  us  the  greatest  good.  We 
must  stop  leaving  our  marketing  to  chance  and 
extend  our  management  to  cover  the  full  scope 
of  this  all-important  business  of  marketing. 

Need  for  Brand-Name  Promotion 

Some  have  said  that  there  is  no  further  room 
for  the  expansion  of  our  markets.  How  do  they 
know?  Has  anyone  ever  really  tried  it?  The 
only  effective  advertising  I  have  ever  seen  has 
been  from  the  hen  herself  when  she  laid 
an  egg. 

We  must  first  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to 
recapture  the  sales  we  have  lost  through  our 
neglect.  This  will  require  plenty  of  hot  adver¬ 
tising.  And  I  mean  “hot”;  not  some  silly  little 
story  about  eggs,  any  old  eggs.  I  mean  brand- 
name  advertising  that  covers  the  nation.  Heinz 
pickles,  Gillette  razor  blades,  Sunkist  oranges. 
Diamond  walnuts — these  are  all  great  names 
in  their  respective  fields  and  they  spend 
millions  to  keep  those  names  before  the  public. 
But  they  don’t  spend  a  nickel  to  talk  about 
pickles,  razor  blades,  oranges  or  walnuts. 
Generalized  advertising  simply  does  not  pay 
for  the  producer,  the  man  who  is  asked  to  foot 
most  of  the  bill.  If  this  type  of  advertising  were 
profitable,  there  would  be  no  other  kind.  All 
industries  would  pool  their  funds  and  thus 
reduce  their  advertising  costs. 

If  we  ever  hope  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the 
ditch — and  believe  me,  we’re  already  in  pretty 
deep,  we  must  do  some  specific,  maybe  drastic, 
things. 

We  have  allowed  the  blight  of  negative  think¬ 
ing  to  fall  on  us  like  a  plague.  Sometimes,  in 
fact,  it  appears  that  we  are  just  drifting  down¬ 
ward  without  any  thinking  at  all.  Positive  think¬ 
ing  is  a  rarely  indulged  process  of  the  mind 
that  has  placed  men  in  the  highest  positions 
in  the  world.  It  has  won  wars.  The  negative 
philosophy  of  “more  and  more  efficiency,  for 
less  and  less  pay,  and  learn  to  live  with  ad¬ 
versity”,  must  be  utterly  rejected.  We  must 
place  in  its  stead  a  firm  and  positive  belief  that 
we  are  going  to  return  this  industry  to  the 
heights  of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed.  We  need 
to  create  in  our  minds  a  vision  of  success.  Let 
us  think  about  money.  The  idealists  tell  us  that 
money  should  not  be  a  measure  of  success.  But 
let’s  be  realistic.  This  is  a  business,  not  the 
Saturday  Evening  Social  Circle  of  the  Over-the- 
River  Burial  Society  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  I  Will  Arise.  Therefore  let  us  nail  some 
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There’s  Progress 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  first  outline  of  “A  Self-Control 
Plan  for  Poultrymen.”  It  was  prepared  by 
Joseph  H.  Fletcher,  poultryman  of  Went¬ 
worth,  New  Hampshire. 

The  response  from  the  grass  roots  was 
electric.  Hundreds  of  letters  poured  into 
this  office  and  in  Joe  Fletcher’s  mail  box. 
They  were  all  enthusiatsic  in  their  support 
of  the  program. 

There  was  agreement,  also,  from  many 
of  the  organized  groups  in  the  industry, 
principally  from  the  local  and  regional  co¬ 
ops.  The  larger  groups,  fearful  perhaps  of 
being  eventually  dislodged,  were  silent, 
sometimes  critical.  “Pie-in-the-sky”!  was  the 
principal  criticism  of  the  Fletcher  Plan. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the  Plan’s 
popularity  has  made  tremendous  strides. 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  at  many  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions.  He  has  accepted  any  and  all  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  to  implement  and  improve 
his  plan.  As  a  result,  the  opposition  is  grow¬ 
ing  smaller,  limited,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
to  the  stand-patters  who  refuse  to  accept 
change,  regardless  of  merit. 

This  coming  week,  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Poultry  and  Hatchery 
Federation,  a  plan  will  be  offered  to  set  up 


on  the  Egg  Front 

an  affiliated  egg  producer  organization.  The 
Federation  recognizes  the  need  for  such  a 
group  to  establish  a  definite  policy  for  the 
egg  industry.  That  which  can  help  the  egg 
farmer  will  likewise  aid  the  hatcheryman 
and  the  breeder. 

Last  month,  producer  committeees  from 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  met  to  plan  programs  for  im¬ 
proved  egg  marketing  in  New  England. 
There  is  good  indication  that  this  4-State 
joint  action  will  develop  a  constructive  plan 
for  marketing,  pricing  and  grading. 

Because  of  all  these  forward-looking  de¬ 
velopments,  it  is  the  conviction  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  that  the  Fletcher  Plan, 
streamlined,  clarified  and  vitalized  since  its 
birth  in  March  1957,  should  again  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  columns  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  in  better  form  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
but  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  still  the 
same — producer  control,  aggressive  brand- 
name  merchandising,  quality  product,  and 
price  based  on  cost  of  production.  The 
Fletcher  Plan  could  well  be  the  answer  to 
the  integration  threat  that  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  heavy  over  the  heads  of  egg  producers. 

We  therefore  commend  “A  Self-Control 
Plan  for  Poultrymen”  to  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  Rural  New  Yorker  reader. 
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Gain  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 


^-PUIMSI 


RAWBER 


25  plants 


25  for  $2.00 
50  for  3.25 
100  for  5.00 


250  for  $10.00 
500  for  18.00 
1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  ^  o 


Thousands  of  GiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY !  — Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE” !  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

^fern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 

n 

I 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 

Portpoid 


Mniwfr  - - 

City 

Stole———. 

*  Trademark 


SAVE  TIME  SAVE  LABOR 


Do  a  BETTER  and  FASTER  Job  of 
SPRAYING  and  DUSTING 

with  our  KWH  KNAPSACK  MISTBLOWER 
and  DUSTER,  powered  by  gasoline  engine. 
(1-3  h.  p.) 

For  literature  and  prices  write  to: 

VANDERMOLEN  EXPORT  CO. 

316  BLOOMFIELD  AVE.,  NUTLEY  10,  N  J. 
DEALERS  W.ANTED 


Protect  Your  CATTLE,  HORSES,  SHEEP,  HOGS 

Usa^ns,  L  E  P  T  O 


^This  widespread  new  infection  may  already  be 
^on  your  farm  for  it  is  now  reported  in  every 
State.  Losses  exceed  $112  million  last  year. 
Vaccinate  with  COLORADO  LEPTOSPIRA 
POMONA  BACTTERIN.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog.  Local  dealers  in  most  areas. 

COLORADO  SERUM  CO. 

j^^50  York  Street  Denver  16,  Colorado 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Post  Paid 

25 

lOO 

500 

1000 

Tomato  (Juno  1) 

.65 

1.75 

3.75 

5.00 

Cabbage  . 

.60 

1.50 

3.50 

4.75 

Cauliflower  . 

.60 

1.75 

4.25 

7.00 

Pepper  June  1).. 

.75 

2.00 

4.50 

7.50 

Egg  Plant  (June 

1)  . 

.75 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

Broccoli,  Brussel 

Sprouts. . . 

.55 

1.45 

3.25 

4.58 

Sweet  Potato  . . . . 

.75 

1.75 

4.50 

7.00 

CATALOG  ON 

REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY  Location:  BARNSBORO 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  .  wosh  tubs.- 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or 
•/g  HP  motor  or  laroer.  . 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH 
25'  well,  t"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup¬ 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  trom  25’  well.  I'/.*  Inlet; 

I  outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order. 
«ei^;^cnd  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAwdo  PUMPS.  Bello  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


CUCKOO  CLOCK 


CUCKOOS 


from 

GERMAN 
BLACK 
FOREST 

Now  $^95 
only 

postpaid  .  .  .  duty-free 
Shipped  Direct  To  You 
from  EUROPE 

This  tow  price  possible  only 
through  our  unique  direct  im* 
.c  pfon.  Genuine  ^ermdn 

!  CLOCK  with  weight  ond  pendulum  movement. 

I  Excellent  timekeeper.  Cuckoos  cheerily  every  quorter 
hour  in  clear  pleosing  voice  HAND  CARVED  in  trodi- 
tionol  design  by  fomous  Block  Forest  wood  carvers. 
Antique  walnut  finish.  Perfect  for  den,  bedroom,  aU 
eove,  child's  room  or  kitchen  Shipped  direct  from 
free  Europe  in  export  pocking  with  strange  foreign 
stomps  Order  os  gifts,  too,  each  shipped  direct.  (Not 
more  then  one  addressed  to  the  some  person.)  Send 
only  $3.95  for  eoch  No.  C.O.D 's-  Sotlsfoction-or. 
money- bock  guorontee. 


ED  LURlEy  Dept.  RN 

S7  Warren  St.,  Roxbury,  MassochusettS 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  BLSSS 
AND  6ARA6ES 

I  fajilyirtcted*0iick0tli«tnr 
Siipgid  aaywlMroSMd  lir  ftUtr 

COOPER  CO.C 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson . 8.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  .  6.50 

Grassla.Td  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.50 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO?  I  Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

You’ll  $av6  with  a  |  Pi®2®8  sand  foldsr  without  obiigatioi 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Moil  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


iName 

1 

1 

1 

1  Address 

1 

1 

1 

•City 

1 

Time  to  Plant  Japanese  Iris 


While  not  as  generally  grown  as 
the  bearded  varieties,  Japanese  iris 
(I.  Kaempjeri)  is  a  most  worthwhile 
addition  to  any  garden.  In  the  first 
place,  it  prolongs  the  iris  season,  for 
it  comes  into  bloom  after  the  others 
are  through;  then  it  provides  dignity 
and  beauty  with  spectacular  color 
and  form  just  when  most  gardens 
need  a  pick-up  to  carry  them  through 
the  mid-summer  doldrums.  Further¬ 
more,  it  will  grow  in  places  where 
other  iris  will  not. 

The  Japanese  iris  has  a  large  flower 
which  is  almost  flat  on  top — some 
sorts  produce  blossoms  up  to  almost 
10  inches  across;  and  the  coloring  is 
quite  different  from  the  bearded  va¬ 
rieties,  some  with  flecked,  mottled  or 
stripe(i  bloom.  The  colors  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  the  red-purple,  purple, 
lavender,  blue  and  white  sector  of 
the  color  scale.  Also  there  is  ma¬ 
hogany-red,  and  some  have  a  gray 
background  tone  with  deep  purple, 
violet  or  wine-red  markings. 

To  grow  successfully,  this  plant 
must  have  a  damp  soil — it  will  even 
thrive  in  shallow  water — while  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  good  account  of 
itself  in  the  soil  of  the  perennial  bor¬ 
der,  if  kept  constantly  wet.  Because 
it  likes  wet  feet  during  the  flower¬ 
ing  season,  it  is  an  ideal  plant  for 
edging  a  pool,  brook  or  pond.  The 
leaves  of  the  Japanese  iris  are  nar¬ 
row  and  grass-like;  and  the  flowers, 
with  lovely  crepe-like  petals,  are 
borne  on  tall  erect  stems,  rising  to 
two-and-a-half  feet  or  more  (some 
sorts  grow  taller  than  others). 

As  to  growing  conditions,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  iris  needs  full  sun  for  at  least 
part  of  the  day,  and  it  requires  an 
abundance  of  water  until  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over;  then  it  can 
endure  considerable  drought. 

For  best  results,  use  a  rich,  highly 
fertile  soil,  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  decidedly  acid  or- 
action;  for  this  plant  cannot  tolerate 
lime.  Japanese  iris  is  a  heavy  feeder, 
and,  unlike  other  irises,  is  particu¬ 
larly  partial  to  cow  manure.  If  you 
have  only  neutral  soil,  the  use  of 
aluminum  sulphate  is  recommended; 
and  if  the  water  supply  is  high  in 
lime  content,  aluminum  sulphate  may 


also  be  used  to  correct  this  condition. 

The  best  time  for  planting  Jap- 
anese  iris  is  from  July  to  September, 
especially  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
country,  as  this  allows  plants  to  be¬ 
come  well  established  before  Winter, 
Early  spring  planting  is  also  desir¬ 
able  since  it  is  easy  to  split  up  old 
plants  before  spring  growth  starts. 
Plant  good  strong  divisions  consisting 
of  five  or  six  shoots,  not  single  shoots, 
and  set  the  crowns  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  When  replanting,  cut 
back  foliage  to  five  or  six  inches.  The 
rhizome  is  very  slender  with  numer¬ 
ous  fibrous  roots  which  should  be 
shortened  to  about  five  inches  when 
resetting.  When  clamps  are  used  in 
mixed  borders  for  immediate  effects, 
set  three,  four  or  five  divisions  about 
12  inches  apart.  For  mass  plantings 
which  will  remain  undisturbed  for 
many  years,  space  two  feet  apart. 
With  the  exception  of  newly  planted 
divisions,  Japanese  iris  requires  no 
winter  protection.  For  protecting 
new  plants,  oak  leaves  held  in  place 
with  evergreen  boughs  are  satis¬ 
factory  material.  E.  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Industry  is  the  soul  of  business 
and  the  keystone  of  prosperity.  — 
Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge,  Ch.  27. 


Tile  protected  with  a  porous  glass 
fiber  mat,  as  above,  is  reported  to 
have  drained  farm  land  10  times 
more  effectively  than  uncovered  tile. 


Gallon  Jugs  for  Rabbits? 


“NO”  IN  RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

I  have  read  a  lot  about  gardens, 
rabbits,  and  glass  jugs  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  and  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  that  the  rabbits  pass  up  even 
our  nice  grass-clover  lawn  just  to 
get  to  the  three  gardens  and  their 
glass  bottles  and  jugs.  Believe  me, 
rabbits  love  those  bottles;  brown, 
black,  clear  crystal,  separate,  to¬ 
gether,  half-filled  with  water,  full  or 
empty,  the  bottles  give  them  purest 
pleasure.  Nor  is  a  wire  fence  of  much 
use;  our  rabbits  climb  24-inch  high 
ones  just  like  monkeys  would.  They 
eat  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  every 
cultivated  flower.  But  they  never 
seem  to  touch  a  tooth  against  all  the 
wild  weeds  we  have  acres  of  to  offer 
free  and  without  regret. 

My  garden  looks  as  if  a  man  with 
a  scythe  passed  through,  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  all  growing  things  and 
leaving  nothing.  After  weeks  and 
weeks  of  hard  work,  I  have  but  a 
garden  of  stubble.  The  rabbits  were 
immune  to  DDT;  they  thrived  on 
plants  covered  with  five-per-cent  dust. 

Hunters  do  shoot  many,  but  totally 
the  little  creatures  seem  to  elude  the 
bullets  entirely.  They  are  back  in 
Winter,  too,  to  eat  berry  canes  and 
strip  ornamentals  of  the  growth  they 
need  for  beauty  next  Spring. 

But  I  am  not  licked.  I  am  putting 
a  wood  fence  with  only  one-inch 
openings  between  the  pieces  around 
each  of  the  vegetable  and  flower  beds. 
The  rabbits  just  do  not  seem  able  to 
climb  vertical  sticks,  and  there  are 


no  cross  pieces.  The  whole  place  will 
look  like  a  miniature  fort  with  all 
those  stockades  about,  and  it  is  hard 
work  for  a  71-year-old  lady  to  in¬ 
stall  them,  too.  But  gardening  is  my 
only  hobby,  and  I  love  it.  Rabbits  are 
not  going  to  get  the  better  of  me  and 
my  green  thumb.  If  bottles  won’t  ban 
them.  I’ll  fortify  and  they  won’t  get 
in.  We  enjoy  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
very  much.  Maude  Trueworthy 
Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“YES”  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY 

Because  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
recommended  glass  gallon  jugs  of 
water  to  keep  animals  out  of  the 
garden,  I  tried  them.  They  worked 
very  successfully,  and  I  had  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble;  thank  you  for  the  infor¬ 
mation.  I  earlier  lost  considerable 
quantities  of  produce  which,  I  know 
now,  could  have  been  saved,  w.  g. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


The 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  CVIII  No.  5912 

Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co.,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  50c  a  Year.  Re-entered  as 
Second  Class  Matter  September  6, 
at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.» 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


Cover  Picture  by  —  John  H.  Vondell, 
Amherst,  Mass. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Too  Much  Tillage? 


Plants,  like  people,  must  have 
room  to  live,  and  often  the  most 
economical  means  is  to  provide 
roots  with  more  soil.  “Lebensraurn 
for  roots”  should  be  in  most  soils 
an  effective  means  of  stepping  up 
plant  growth.  Yet  deep  plowing, 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  fertilization 
sometimes  seem  only  to  limit  growth. 
Is  it  because,  with  the  relative  ease 
of  tilling  today,  the  mechanized  farm¬ 
er  is  too  often  a  mechanical  farmer? 
Does  he  macerate  the  soil  too  much? 
Running  over  the  land  “just  once 
more”  to  make  a  smooth,  clod-free 
surface  or  cultivating  “just  once 
again”  to  get  rid  of  a  few  weeds. 


Good  soil  tilth  does  not  necessarily 
come  from  lots  of  tilling.  Connecti¬ 
cut  corn  produced  most  grain  on  land 
'with  minimum  tillage. 

he  may  produce  a  mechanical,  miner¬ 
alized  soil. 

Most  farmers  should  give  serious 
thought  to  taking  life  a  little  easier. 
They  may  not  need  to  ride  the  trac¬ 
tor  for  such  long  hours.  With  the  use 
of  chemical  weed  killers,  one  or  two 
cultivations  can  often  be  eliminated; 
let  cultivation  be  for  breaking  up 
crusts  and  destroying  weeds.  Early, 
not  prolonged,  cultivation  is  the 
kind  that  gets  rid  of  weeds  in  the  row 
crops.  Excessive  harrowing  and  disc¬ 
ing  to  produce  dust-fine,  clodless  seed 
beds  generally  do  more  harm  than 
good. 


In  plowing,  the  rear  tractor  wheel 
runs  along  the  furrow  and  packs  the 
bottom.  The  plow  share  also  packs 
the  soil,  and  the  plow  sole  becomes 
some  50  to  75  per  cent  harder  than 
the  subsoil  below.  Seed-bed  fitting 
and  cultivation  after  plowing  do 
then  loosen  the  upper  four  inches 
of  the  plow  layer,  of  course;  in  this 
tillage  zone  the  soils  become  loose, 
friable  and  well-aerated.  In  the 
secondary  tillage  sole  below,  how¬ 
ever,  the  soil  is  compacted  by  the 
further  seed-bed  preparation.  It  is 
actually  not  disturbed  at  all  by 
plowing;  all  it  gets  is  compaction. 
Tillage  tends  to  compact  soils,  to 
arrange  particles  so  closely  that  there 
are  few  large  pores  left.  After  three 
cultivations,  the  tillage  zone  can  be 
so  compressed  that  penetration  of 
corn  roots  is  almost  completely  re¬ 
stricted  by  compact  layers  in  the 
soil. 

In  some  experiments  at  the 
Connecticut  Station  in  Mt.  Carmel, 
soils  with  “good”  tilth  yielded  an 
average  of  103  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre;  those  with  “poor”  tilth  made 
only  84.  The  high  yielding  soils  had 
13  per  cent  lower  bulk,  they  required 
less  than  half  the  force  to  penetrate 
the  soil,  they  had  60  per  cent  greater 
porosity,  and  they  included  11  per 
cent  more  organic  matter. 

With  the  tractor,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  till  the  soils;  it  is  easy  to 
till  them  too  much.  Yet  tractors  and 
cultivation  have  been  excessively 
blamed  for  poor  soil  structure.  It  is 
not  the  implement  that  is  at  fault; 
it  is  how  it  is  used  in  relation  to 
overall  soil  management. 

For  highest  yields,  cultivation 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  soils’  organic  must  be  built  high, 
and  their  structure  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  so  as  to  minimize  surface 
crusting  and  compaction.  Squeezing 
the  life  out  of  soils  by  excessive 
cultivation  is  no  way  to  increase  crop 
yields. 

We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  till¬ 
age  and  crop  production.  It  involves 
tilling  the  soil  at  a  minimum,  re¬ 
ducing  compaction,  and  fertilizing 
heavily.  C.  L.  Swanson 


Long  Island's  1958 
Potato  Acreage 

A  total  of  670  Long  Island  growers 
planted  49,172  acres  of  land  to  pota¬ 
toes  this  Spring,  according  to  the 
N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets.  In  a  farm-to-farm 
canvass,  the  acreage  reported  by 
Suffolk  County  growers  was  48,118. 
In  Nassau  County,  once  an  important 
producer  of  potatoes,  only  1,054  acres 
were  planted.  The  sharp  reduction 
in  Nassau  from  previous  years  is 
largely  due  to  potato  land  being 
taken  for  new  homes. 

The  Katahdin  variety  is  first  in 


importance,  with  about  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  acreage.  It  is  followed  by 
Cobblers  with  15  per  cent  and  then 
Chippewas  with  about  12.  The  Green 
Mountain,  a  long-time  favorite  on  the 
Island,  has  slipped  into  relative  ob¬ 
scurity;  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
Island’s  1958  potato  acreage  is 
planted  to  it. 

Approximately  78  per  cent  of  the 
potatoes  being  grown  on  Long  Island 
this  year  can  be  irrigated;  547  farms 
with  38,196  acres  of  potatoes  report 
having  adequate  irrigation  facilities. 
A  total  of  417  farms  have  permanent 
storage  facilities,  with  a  total  capa¬ 
city  of  4,575,000  hundredweight. 


John  Bean 

This  new  tractor-drawn,  self-powered  potato  harvester  is  said  to  be  faster 
than  25  men  picking  behind  a  two-row  digger.  It  harvests,  winnows  and 
presents  to  the  bulk  truck  10  bushels  per  minute  with  only  a  three-man 
crew.  All  potato-handling  parts  are  coated  with  rubber.  Potato  combines 
like  this  are  popular  on  Long  Island, 


Potatoes  Do  Not  Sprout 

with 


the  pre- harvest  spray 


Stored  potatoes  untreated.  Treated  before  harvest  with 

MH-30  storage  growth  retardant. 


NO  SHRINKAGE  IN  STORAGE 
DUE  TO  SPROUTING 


MH-30  insures  top  market  price  for  potatoes  even  after  many 
months  of  storage . . .  harmless,  non-toxic . . .  reports  show  that 
MH-30  does  not  affect  flavor,  color  quality  or  yield. 

Wholesalers  and  chippers  want  potatoes  that  will  not 
lose  value  in  storage.  When  treated  with  MH-30,  potatoes  for  chip¬ 
ping  stay  whiter  and  firmer  longer,  and  lighter  chips  result.  All 
buyers  can  safely  carry  larger  inventories. 

Retailers  want  potatoes  that  will  keep  their  sales  appeal  and 
value  op  the  shelf.  MH-30  is  the  answer. 

Housewives  want  potatoes  that  look  and  taste  fresh-from- 
the-farm.  Potatoes  treated  with  MH-30  won’t  sprout  even  when 
stored  at  home  at  high  temperatures. 

Growers  want  a  crop  they  don’t  have  to  rush  to  market  for 
fear  it  will  lose  its  value.  MH-30  pre-harvest  spray  gives  this  profit 
protection.  It  is  inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  The  time  to  use  it 
is  one  week  after  blossom  fall.  When  your  crop  is  near  this  stage 
—  get  MH-30!  It  will  produce  a  crop  that  will  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  buyers,  retailers  and  housewives  —  and  assure  you  of 
getting  top  market  prices. 

MH-30  is  now  registered  for  the  control  of  sprouting  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  storage.  MH-30,  a  liquid  formulation,  mixes  readily  with 
water— is  easily  applied  by  spray  rig  or  aircraft. 


ORDER  MH-30  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


United  States  Rubber 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

792-B  Elm  Street,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Atanap,  Duraset. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Yout  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F,  D . Box  . Street . 

Post  Office . . State . 

Your  Name . . 

Address  •...•••••••••••  ••  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.); 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


July  19,  1958 
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heavy  duty  —  oil  purpose 

ROTARY  CUTTER 

turns 


By  clearing,  shredding  and  mulching  in 
one  operation  ...  all  in  double-quick 
time  .  .  .  Bush  Hog  saves  you  time  and 
labor  --  makes  you  money! 

•  Free -Swinging  Blades!  •Side  Skids  Prevent 

•  Enclosed  Frame!  Digging! 

•  Adjustable  Cutting  •  Heavy  Duty  Gears! 

Height !  •  No  Slip  Clutches ! 

CEEHBIPull  type;  6’,  6’  and  7’ 
swaths.  Also  with  2  inset  rear  wheels 
for  close  trim.  Lift  type;  5’  and  6’ 
swaths. 

Flyin|T  Saucer” 

Blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  snapcoupler; 
offset  cutting  (orchard  mulching); 
high  clipping  (row crops) 


This  Successful  Farmer  Says: 

•I'd  r.'iilicr  have  my  Busli 
Hog  than  a  bulldozer  in  blear¬ 
ing  bushes.  We  can  clear  about 
one-half  acre  an  hour.  We 
have  cleared  20  acres  of  sweet 
gum  and  alders  higher  than, 
our  big  tractor 


OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 


8  Ft.  Mower 
All-purpose  cutting. 

3  overlapping  blades. 

"Belly  Mount” 

42”  cut  for  1-row  trac¬ 
tors,  all-purpose  cutting. 

New  Bush  Hog  Pasture  Seeder 

'Especially  designed 

colters,  boots  and  pack 
^wheels.  _ 

Color  Foider  oo 
complete  Buih  H09 
line. 


FREE  ! 


BUSH  HOB  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Selma,  Ala. 


// 


CAN  DOr'  says  KANDOO 

Lons-Ternt  Federal  Land  Bank.  Mort¬ 
gage  Loans  through  your  local  National 
Farm  loan  Association. 


Thrifty  Operating  Loans  through  your 
local  Production  Credit  Association. 


RUPTURE-EASER 

VM.  Beg.  U.8.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Ploer  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  lupport  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjuitable  leg  strap, 
^ft.  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  W« 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'a. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-78,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 

Rice  Potato  Diggers 

(Repairs  for  ail  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 

RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  SAW  OWNERS!  Nielsen  Saw  Chain  Grinders 
save  time,  money  —  make  saws  cut  faster.  Read 
about  them  and  other  time  savers  in  CHAIN  SAW 
AGE  magazine.  For  tree  copy  write; 

CHAIN  SAW  AGE,  PORTLAND  66,  OREGON 


NEW  iET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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Says  a  Hudson  Valley  grower: 

^^Let’s  Grow  Top-Type  Apples^^ 


The  great  concern  shown  by  apple 
men  over  the  decline  in  per-capita 
consumption  of  apples  in  favor  of 
competing  fruits  and  foods  ought  to 
be  ameliorated  by  consideration  of 
the  corrective  remedy:  turning  over 
an  increasing  part  of  cash  returns 
from  apple  sales  for  promotion.  This 
is  more  and  more  costly,  it  is  true, 
but  we  must  compete  with  and  meet 
the  promotion  by  other  fruits  and 
products.  We  must  pay  for  a  place 
in  the  shopper’s  basket. 

Promotion  can  put  apples  on  the 
shopper’s  list  and  in  her  mind  so 
that  she  will  search  out  the  display 
and  take  apples  regardless  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  quality  and  price.  But  pro¬ 
motion  has  to  be  good — very  good — 
to  keep  her  beauty-loving  eyes  away 
from  other  fruits  propagated  for 
beauty  of  form  and  skin.  Washed, 
waxed  and  dyed,  they  are  said  to  be 
essential  to  good  health.  Whether 
they  are  or  not  is  a  question,  but  they 
certainly  look  it. 

Yet  promotion  is  not  the  whole 
answer.  Too  often  our  apples  lack 
the  tints  of  pink  and  gold  which  in¬ 
dicate  rich  flavor  and  Arm  flesh. 
They  have  a  greenish  tint  which  the 
connoisseur  associates  with  soggy, 
easily  bruised  flesh.  The  apple  soft¬ 
ens  and  spoils  at  room  temperatures; 
it  lacks  flavor.  Where  are  the  ideal 
apples? 

It  is  high  time  that  apple  growers 
take  a  fresh  look  at  their  orchard 
management  practices.  Along  with 
the  axiom,  “We  must  have  high 
yields”,  we  need  another:  “We  must 
grow  beautiful,  durable,  richly  flav¬ 
ored  apples.” 

In  60  years  of  growing  and  mar¬ 
keting,  with  quality  apples  the  chief 
aim,  a  succession  of  experiences  has 
demonstrated  that  a  certain  soil  cul¬ 
ture  can  be  depended  on  to  produce 
the  flnest  fruit.  The  orthodox  soil 
culture  is  largely  concerned  with 
“highest  yields”,  “keep  down  the 
cost”,  “control  competing  cover 
crops”,  “the  chain  stores  do  not  pay 
more  for  flne  apples”,  “mulch  ma¬ 
terials  and  manure  cost  too  much.” 

Users  of  the  culture  which  has  pro¬ 


duced  and  is  producing  “top-type” 
apples  —  with  high  yields  —  do  get 
mulches  and  manures  at  reasonable 
cost.  They  cherish  and  nourish  their 
sod  cover  and  feed  their  trees 
through  residues  as  well  as  through 
purchased  organic  matter.  Their 
apples  do  not  have  abnormal  pre¬ 
harvest  drop,  nor  do  they  require 
hormone  sprays  to  hold  them  for  at¬ 
tractive  color.  Growers  with  open 
minds  and  eyes  can  grow  top  apples 
and  add  to  the  meager  supply  of 
flnest  fruit. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  is  unaware  of  the  factors 
essential  to  production  of  top-type 
apples.  TJiis  is  due  largely  to  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  advice  they  receive  from 
scientific  advisers  too  firmly  guided 
by  axioms  and  ideals  of  orthodox 
soil  culture.  Con.sequently,  much  of 
the  fruit  on  display  in  our  markets 
lacks  beauty,  form  and  flavor.  The 
shopper  passes  it  by,  reaching  in¬ 
stead  for  more  alluring  fruit. 

Must  this  continue? 

Soil  scientists  are  not  authorities 
on  top-type  apples  or  on  relative 
costs  of  producing  them.  Yet,  they 
advise  on  these  matters,  and  growers 
listen  and  believe.  It  is  time  for  re¬ 
search  to  start  at  our  markets  and 
learn  what  top  apples — those  most 
in  demand  at  high  prices — really 
are.  Then  let  it  trace  back  to  the 
orchards  where  they  are  grown.  Lay¬ 
ing  text  books  and  axioms  aside,  let 
it  analyze  actual  soil  conditions  and 
practices,  past  and  present,  where 
fine  apples  are  produced.  Cannot  any 
thrifty  ingenious  grower  then  re¬ 
create  these  conditions  in  his  own 
orchard? 

Total  production  might  be  a  trifle 
less,  but  demand  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  increased  by  the  production  of 
an  apple  of  high  value.  The  cost 
would  take  care  of  itself.  If  growers 
knew  they  could  get  this  information, 
they  would  demand  it. 

Apple  promotion  can  produce  re¬ 
markably  fine  results.  But  we  must 
have  apples  worthy  of  promotion. 
Success  in  apple  sales  begins  with 
the  soil.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


Bread  baked  in  the  outdoor  oven  had  Lye  for  the  soap  came  from  the 
a  flavor  all  its  own.  barrel  of  wet  ashes. 


Making  Bread  Outdoors 
and  Soap  at  Home 


In  boyhood,  I  lived  in  a  colonial 
type  of  farm  house  in  Western  New 
York.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  still  do 
— but  the  house  is  much  remodelled. 
In  it  then  were  three  large  fire¬ 
places  and  three  brick  chimneys; 
their  wooden  mantelpieces  were 
works  of  art.  At  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  an  outdoor  oven  where 
bread,  cookies  and  pies  were  baked. 
A  cast-iron  kitchen  range — with  a 
nice  big  oven — had  been  installed 
but,  when  wood  was  plentiful,  the 
outdoor  oven  was  used.  Those  out¬ 
door-oven-baked  goods  had  a  flavor 
all  their  own. 

Since  those  days,  I  have  often 
wondered,  nevertheless,  how  such 
nice  loaves  of  bread  could  ever  have 
actually  been  produced.  The  quality 
of  the  flour  was  indeed  uncertain; 
the  riser  was  only  milk,  salt  and 
yeast  foam.  The  flour  was  milled  lo¬ 
cally  out  of  winter  wheat  and  bran. 
At  the  mill,  red-dog  flour  was  also 


made  for  baking  into  a  bread  really 
relished  by  dogs.  Later  on,  a  patented 
spring-wheat  flour  was  added  to  our 
local  winter-wheat  flour,  and  it 
seemed  to  make  batches  of  bread 
much  more  uniform.  If  a  shower 
came  up,  outdoor  baking  became  a 
trying  procedure;  a  week’s  supply 
had  to  be  baked  at  one  time. 

The  outdoor  bake  oven  is  now  a 
relic  of  bygone  days  and,  as  bakery 
shops  have  sprung  up  in  most  every 
village,  home-baking  of  bread  has 
been  gradually  discontinued.  Today 
a  good  loaf  of  bread  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  almost  anywhere.  But  to  us 
oldtimers,  the  taste  of  home  baked 
bread  still  lingers,  and  our  memories 
drift  fondly  back  to  the  boyhood 
days — and  taste — of  bread  baked  in 
the  outdoor  oven. 

We  used  to  make  our  own  soap, 
too.  Rancid  lards,  fats,  sweet  tallow 
and  candle  stubs  were  all  cooked 
up  together  in  a  large  iron  kettle; 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  A  Look  at  European  Agri¬ 

culture 
By  Carl  Ross 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Nitrogen  for  New  England 

Grass 

By  F,  E.  Bear 

•  Going  to  the  Plowing  Con¬ 

test? 

By  Charles  B.  Slaton 

•  Those  New  Lawn  Grasses! 
By  R.  E.  Engel 

•  The  Wonderful  Dairy  Goat 
By  R.  L.  Harris 

•  Strontium,  Calcium,  Clover 

AND  Cows 
By  C.  L.  Comar 

•  Calves  Without  Tails 
By  L,  O,  Gilmore 

•  Caring  for  the  Pony 
By  E.  T  Latting 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Mechanical  Feeding  for  Live¬ 

stock 

By  W.  F.  Keepers 

•  At  Poultrymen’s  Get-To¬ 

gether 

•  Second-Cutting  Alfalfa  Not 

Necessarily  Best 
By  W.  K.  Kennedy 


the  scum  was  taken  off,  and  the 
clean  fats  were  dipped  into  a  copper 
kettle.  The  dregs  were  thrown 
away.  Then  wood  lye  was  added;  it 
was  obtained  by  saturating  a  barrel 
or  two  of  wood  ashes  with  water. 
These  ashes  dripped  for  weeks  as 
the  lye  leached  out  slowly  into  a 
pail.  After  cooking  again,  the  lye 
and  fats  mixture  was  poured  into  flat 
pans  for  hardening  as  it  cooled.  It 
was  then  cut  into  squares  like  mod¬ 
ern  bars  of  soap. 

There  is  not  much  logic  in  con¬ 
necting  bread  and  soap  in  one’s 
reminiscent  thoughts.  But  that’s  the 
way  they  come  so  pleasantly  back  to 
mind.  Who  am  I  to  try  to  make 
perfect  sense  out  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  past?  The  important  thing 
about  it  all,  I  suppose,  is  that  we  did 
not  just  eat  up  and  use  up  every¬ 
thing;  we  made  it,  too.  And  there 
was  as  much  worthwhile  to  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  producing  as  there  was 
in  the  consuming.  George  Schuster 

Northeost  Lumberjack 
Confests 

Aug,  1-2 — Seventh  Annual  Woods¬ 
men’s  Carnival  at  Cherry  Springs 
Park  near  Caleton,  Pa. 

Aug.  7-9  —  Eleventh  Annual 

Woodsmen’s  Field  Day  at  Tupper 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  15-16  —  Seventh  Annual 
Lumberjack  Roundup  at  Lake  Dun- 
more  near  Brandon,  Vt. 

Aug.  17  —  Northeastern  Lumber¬ 
jack  Champion  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Tri-County  Growers’  Co-op.  Inc., 
whose  organization  by  25  Oneida, 
Madison  and  Chenango  County  bean 
growers  was  reported  in  the  Feb.  15 
issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  has 
leased  packing-plant  and  office  space 
in  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.  Operations  be¬ 
gan  July  1. 


YOU  OAN  GET  A  REeATE  ON 
THE  PER  <3AL.  FEPERAL 
TAX  ON  GAG  U^EP  IN  FARM 


OPERATIONS. 

FILE 

OCT.  1  ON  FORM  2240  -  TO 
RECOVER  , -syntax  ON  FUEL 


PURCHASED 


IN  THE  PA^T 


FISCAL  YEAR  . 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  dependable 
quiet  Myers  Ejecto 
Pump  delivers  plenty 
of  water  with  plenty  of 
pressure  for  all  the  daily 
needs  of  a  busy  family. 


‘‘HN”  Ejecto  Pump 
H  to  2  horsepower  sizes 


Submersible 
■  Pump  for  4'’ 
and  6"  wells 
J^to  15.. 
horsepower 


rrigation  Pumps- Air  or  water  cooled 


O -a  r-» ra r' » I o  1  nolinnc 


Lefs  all  push  the  wonderful  peach  this 
big  crop  year.  May  each  grower  say 

’/  Sell  Every  Peach  I  Pick 


Reading  Testing  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  658  S.  7th  St.,  Reading,  Penna. 

Yes!  Send  me,  postpaid,  1  gal.  trial  supply 
of  Crystol.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order 
for  56.95. 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS 

P.  O . 


STATE. 


the  past  six  years 
that  my  1,200-tree  peach 
orchard  has  been  bearing, 
I  have  learned  that  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  of  my  fruit  1 
must  start  selling  in  June, 
several  weeks  before  the 
peaches  are  ready  to  pick.  Without 
a  peach  cooperative  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  each  orchardist  here 
must  necessarily  be  his  own  sales¬ 
man.  He  has  to  find  his  own  mar¬ 
kets  and  strive  to  keep  them  from 
year  to  year. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  food  consump¬ 
tion  potential  of  more  than  10,000,- 
000  people.  In  1950,  2,220,000  bush¬ 
els  of  peaches  were  produced  in  the 
State.  Figuring  5,000,000  bushels 
needed  for  its  citizens,  Pennsylvania 
failed  by  3,000,000  bushels  to  meet 
its  own  demand.  Moreover,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  plantings  has  decreased 
over  the  past  seven  years.  Yet,  dur¬ 
ing  our  ripening  season,  peaches 
from  three  other  States  pour  into 
Pennsylvania;  sometimes  they  glut 
the  market  and  depress  prices. 

My  answers  to  this  situation  are 
quality,  large  size  and  good  color  of 
peaches,  plus  intensive  sales  activity. 

My  customers  are  in  five  different 


Monochrome 

In  summertime’s  pastoral  scene 
Green  is  quite  the  style. 

Olive.  Emerald.  Laurel  green. 

Apple  leaf  green,  Nile 
Kelly.  Sea  green.  Pet  green.  Jade. 

Lighter,  brighter,  duller 
Fields  and  forests — every  shade. 

Is  it  His  favorite  color? 

Cleoral  Lovell 


groups:  (1)  residents  of  the  local 
community  who  come  directly  to  the 
farm,  (2)  commission  merchants  who 
sell  retail  to  Philadelphians,  (3) 
hucksters  who  sell  to  large  fruit 
stands  on  the  main  highways,  (4) 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  agents 
in  the  community,  and  (5)  produce 
buyers  in  Philadelphia  who  purchase 
large  quantities  for  grocery  chains. 
After  one  disastrous  experience  in 
the  Philadelphia  wholesale  depots  on 
Dock  Street  I  vowed  never  again  to 
risk  getting  a  price  that  did  not 
even  cover  the  cost  of  producing  a 
basket  of  peaches. 

The  orchard  contains  five  varieties 
of  peaches,  all  yellow  freestones  and 
maturing  in  this  order:  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee,  Halehaven,  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale 
and  a  late  Elberta.  In  selling,  I  treat 
each  variety  separately.  After  the 
June  drop  and  heavy  thinning  I 
know  approximately  how  many  bask¬ 
ets  I  will  pick.  First  I  get  my  name 
on  the  lists  of  the  produce  buyers 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  largest  part 
of  my  crop:  Elbertas.  I  also  give 
them  the  quantity  of  Halehavens  and 
J  .H.  Hales  expected.  Then  I  con¬ 
centrate  on  selling  the  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lees  which  ripen  first.  This  is  a  fine 
and  tasty  peach,  but  it  does  not 
handle  well.  Therefore  I  sell  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  of  Golden  Jubilees  locally. 
In  June  I  contact  the  local  wholesale 
merchants;  a  week  before  ripening 
I  put  an  advertisement  in  the  local 
paper  and  ’phone  and  drop  cards  to 
my  customers  of  the  previous  year. 

I  have  another  excellent  means  of 
disposal  for  about  25  baskets  a  night 
at  retail  prices.  There  is  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  meat  market 
in  my  vicinity.  With  the  owner’s 
permission  I  set  my  fruit  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  his  plant  late  at  night. 


Hucksters,  who  make  daily  trips  to 
Philadelphia  and  come  to  this  store 
for  their  meats,  take  along  a  few 
baskets  of  peaches.  I  put  my  fruit 
there  at  my  own  risk  and  I  pay  the 
owner  10  per  cent  on  each  basket 
sold. 

The  Halehaven,  which  comes  along 
next,  is  a  great  favorite  with  house¬ 
wives  because  of  its  beautiful  color, 
size  and  quality.  Again  just  before 
ripening  I  place  an  advertisement  in 
the  local  paper.  When  new  custom¬ 
ers  come  for  peaches,  I  sometimes 
empty  the  basket  they  select  on  the 
lawn  to  let  them  see  just  what  they 
are  getting. 

The  J.  H.  Hale  which  ripens  after 
the  Halehaven  is  a  premium  quality 
fruit  that  usually  brings  top  prices 
due  to  its  size  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  , fuzzless.  As  soon  as  my  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  in  the  paper,  calls 
come  in  to  reserve  the  J.  H.  Hales. 

Since  the  majority  of  my  crop 
consists  of  Elbertas,  an  avalanche  of 
peaches  ripens  the  last  week  in 
August.  With  peaches  pouring  in 
from  other  States,  our  local  com¬ 
munity  cannot  absorb  them  all.  So 
for  three  seasons  now  my  contacts 
with  produce  buyers  in  Philadelphia 
have  paid  off  well.  There  are  no 
agents’  fees  involved,  and  the  buyers 
pay  me  market  price;  I  have  only  the 
trucker  to  pay.  I  shopped  around  and 
found  a  man  who  would  truck  the  35 
miles  to  Philadelphia  for  10  cents  a 
basket  as  against  12  and  15  cents 
asked  by  some.  I  have  found  it  profi- 
able  to  sell  to  the  grocery  chains. 

A  healthy  peach  tree  can  support 
a  weight  of  fruit  in  the  ratio  of  30 
times  its  calibrated  diameter  of 
trunk.  For  example,  if  a  tree’s  di¬ 
ameter  is  six  inches,  it  can  support 
30  times  six,  or  180  pounds  of  fruit. 
I  find  it  better  to  have  these  180 
pounds  in  large  fruit  rather  than 
small;  most  people  want  big  peaches. 
On  my  fruit  stand  I  usually  have 
three  sizes:  large,  medium  and  a  few 
small.  Customers  always  select  the 
large  fruit  first. 

Advertising  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper  is  an  inexpensive  means  of 
selling  large  quantities  of  fruit.  I 
have  big  well-lettered  signs  —  with 
arrows  pointing  toward  my  farm  — 
which  property  owners  allow  me  to 
place  at  the  ends  of  the  road  on 
which  I  live. 

Last  season  I  had  a  strange  order. 
I  was  asked  to  prepare  100  baskets 
of  J.  H.  Hales  weighing  32  pounds 
per  half-bushel  basket  —  the  legal 
weight  is  25  pounds.  Each  peach  had 
to  be  two  and  one-half  inches,  no 
more  and  no  less.  The  order  was  for 
a  boys’  orphanage.  When  the  peaches 
were  canned,  each  half  had  to  be 
the  same  size  so  there  would  be  no 
recriminations  such  as:  “You  got  a 
bigger  one  than  I  did!” 

With  good  practices,  a  progressive 
orchardist  can  meet  any  situation 
and  sell  all  his  fruit. 

Pennsylvania  R.  C.  Walker 


1.  Who  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
first  Biblical  farmer-boy-prince? 

2.  Who  was  his  royal  queen-mother? 

3.  How  many  brothers  did  he  have? 

4.  Who  were  they? 

5.  How  many  sisters  did  he  have? 

6.  Who  was  the  older  one? 

7.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
younger  sister? 

8.  Where  was  this  farmer-boy-prince 
born? 

9.  Who  was  his  great  friend? 

10.  Who  was  he? 

(.Answers  on  Page  17) 
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No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  mogic  cush¬ 
ion  comfort  to  friends,  neighbors, 
co-workers.  Advance  commis¬ 
sions  to  $4.00  0  pair,  plus  Cosh 
Bonus,  Paid  Vocation,  $23.00 
Reward  Offer.  Outstanding 
values  for  men  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Money  bock  guorontee. 

Shoe  samples  supplied  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  new  84  page  catalog 
and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  862  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


For  many  maintenance  and  operational  jobs,  there’s  no 
substitute  for  lots  of  water  at  peak  pressure.  And  there’s 
no  substitute  for  the  Myers  Submersible  when  it  comes 
to  delivering  the  most  water  per  horsepower.  Up  to 
3000  gallons  per  hour. 


You  can  have 
higher-profit, 
higher  quality 
yields  with  sprinkler 
irrigation  powered  by 
a  Myers  Pressure-Rain  Pump. 
Write  today  for  information. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  onice  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
S33  W.  SOth  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CRYSTOL 


ALSO  FOR  SWIMMING  POOLS 
Use  now  to  prevent  growth  of  summer  algae.' 
Also  destroys  odors  and  slime-forming  bac¬ 
teria.  Keeps  water  sanitary  and  sparkling 
clear  for  clean,  healthy  swimming.  Harmless 
to  crops  and  non-toxic  to  some  game  fish 
when  used  as  directed.  This  odorless  liquid 
is  economical  too  —  1  gal.  treats  a  50,000  gal. 
pond  and  a  single  application  is  effective 
for  weeks. 

Try  Crystol  once  and  see  I  ^  GAL.  only 
results!  Send  coupon  today  I  56.95  ppd. 
for  trial  offer.  f  1 1  ■  i  u  i— ■ 

READING  TESTING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
READING,  PENNA. 


Myers 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,'  3807  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canada 


What’S  New  in  fAm  Products 


1.  BARNES  ,  has  announced  two 
new  shallow-well  reciprocating  pumps 
with  capacities  from  275  to  400  gph. 
Both  models  offer  pressure  switches 
with  automatic  cleanout  device  and 
special  air  inlet  metering  control. 
BARNES  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


2.  A  new  line  of  FOGGING  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  has  been  announced  by 
Brower  Manufacturing  Co.  Designed 
to  combat  poultry  mortality  result¬ 
ing  from  hot  weather,  two  types  of 
loggers  are  now  available.  One  is 
Brower’s  Combination  Fan  and  Fog- 
ger  that  provides  twin  fogging  noz¬ 
zles  mounted  on  the  grill  of  a  24-in. 
fan.  The  other  type  is  the  inside 
fogger,  consisting  of  fogging  nozzles 
and  water  strainer.  BROWER  MFG. 
CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


I  3.  Clay  recently  announced  its  new 
line  of  ALL-PURPOSE  CROP 
DRYERS  .  .  .  for  drying  hay,  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn  and  small  grain.  The 
flexible  type  assembly  means  that  a 
drier  unit  is  available  to  fit  any  dry¬ 
ing  specifications.  Power  is  supplied 
by  either  a  direct  drive  capacitor 
start,  capacitor  run  electric  motor,  or 
tractor  power  take-off.  CLAY  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CORPORATION,  CEDAR 
FALLS,  IOWA. 


4.  Newest  idea  from  New  Idea  is 
this  high*capacity  PICKER-SHELLER 
designed  with  gentle  shelling  action. 
A  farmer  can  pick-and-shell  or  pick- 
and-husk  in  the  same  day  by  inter¬ 
changing  the  trailing  husking  bed  and 
trailing  sheller  unit.  One  man  can 
make  the  change-over  in  less  than 
30  minutes.  The  sheller  is  available 
for  use  with  or  without  a  40-bu.  grain 
bin.  An  exclusive  optional  feature 
I  is  the  PTO  extension  to  operate  a 
self-unloading  wagon  box.  NEW 
IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
COLDWATER,  OHIO. 


unit  —  CHLORINJECTOR  —  oper¬ 
ated  solely  by  water  power  instead  of 
electricity,  and  designed  for  use  in 
home,  farm  and  commercial  water 
well  systems,  has  been  announced  by 
Clayton  Mark.  The  Chlorinjector,  de¬ 
signed  like  a  home  water  meter  to  be 
ultra  compact,  and  installed  directly 
in  the  water  line,  can  treat  up  to 
43,200  gallons  of  water  daily.  A  sim¬ 
ple  chemical  test  kit  is  provided  with 
each  unit,  enabling  the  well  owner 
to  make  an  easy,  five-second  eye- 
check  of  his  tap  water  to  be  sure 
the  chlorine  solution  has  the  recom¬ 
mended  strength.  CLAYTON  MARK 
&  CO.,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


6.  Deere’s  458  CROP  DRYER,  first 
dryer  to  be  made  by  a  full-line  farm 
equipment  manufacturer,  is  a  port¬ 
able,  batch-type  blending  dryer  in 
the  400-bushel  class,  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  safe,  simple  operation. 
This  Dryer  is  LP-Gas  fired,  and  PTO- 
driven  by  a  John  Deere  “520”  or 
other  tractor  of  3-plow  power  or 
more.  Because  of  efficiency  of  ex¬ 
clusive  blending  baffles,  there’s  no 
need  for  constant  “recirculation”  of 
wet  shelled  corn  or  other  grain. 
Corn  can  be  partially  dried,  then 
blended  for  a  few  minutes  as  it  is 
moved  from  the  bottom  back  to  the 
top  of  the  dryer.  DEERE  &  CO., 
MOLINE,  ILL. 


7.  A  new  pig  castrating  outfit 
featuring  a  new  razor-blade  castrat¬ 
ing  knife  is  now  available.  Called 
the  CASTRAKNIFE  KIT,  and  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farmer  use,  the 
new  knife  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  commonly  used,  open  razor  blade 
but  none  of  the  hazards  which  lead 
to  dangerous  cuts  on  both  animals 
and  operators.  THE  HIGHSMITH 
CO.,  INC.,  FORT  ATKINSON  10, 
WIS. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  fhe  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at-  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


Lawn  Grasses  for  the  Northeast 


Mondo^  Zoysias^ 

Lawn  failures  tend  to  create  a 
willingness  to  try  “miracle”  grasses. 
This  is  probably  progressive,  but  is 
it  practical?  New  lawn  grasses  are 
continually  being  promoted,  and  some 
do  have  useful  characteristics.  But 
they  may  also  have  features  which 
prevent  their  giving  true  satisfaction 
as  lawn  grasses.  How  good  are  these 
species?  How  do  Merion  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  Zoysia,  Bershires,  Mondo 
“grass”  and  others  compare? 

Mondo  “grass”  is  not  a  grass  at  all. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  ground  cover 
in  southeastern  United  States,  but 
it  does  not  tolerate  regular  mowing. 
It  must  be  ruled  out  as  a  turf  former. 

The  zoysias  are  warm  weather 
grasses.  Their  greatest  advantage  lies 
in  tolerance  of  heat,  close  mowing 
and  poor  soils.  A  disadvantage  is 
their  assumption  of  a  completely 
brown  color  from  first  frost  in  the 
Fall  until  warm  weather  in  Spring. 
In  New  York-New  Jersey  latitudes, 
development  of  satisfactory  green 
does  not  come  until  late  April  to 
mid-May.  The  zoysias  are  difficult  to 
establish,  too.  Stolon,  i.  e.  vegetative, 
planting,  is  the  best  method  of  start¬ 
ing  them,  but  development  is  even 
slow  by  this  method. 

While  the  zoysias  offer  some  fine 
features,  their  serious  deficiencies  in 
color  and  establishment  make  their 
success  doubtful  for  most  home- 
owners.  Their  best  use  appears  to  be 
for  summer  turf  in  areas  which  have 
poor  sandy  soils. 

Bermuda  and  the  Berkshires 

Bermudagrass  has  not  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  frequently  as  has  zoysia. 
This  is  because,  compared  with  zoj'- 
sia,  the  types  available  are  somewhat 
less  winter-hardy  and  they  present  a 
great  weed  threat  to  cultivated  crops. 
They  do  have  greater  vigor  and  are 
thus  easier  to  establish.  In  the 
Northeast,  Bermudagrass  should  be 
confined  primarily  to  sandy,  sunny 
areas  where  summer  turf  is  the  only 
requirement.  Because  of  its  capacity 
to  extend  itself,  Bermudagrass  should 
not  be  planted  near  cultivated  gar¬ 
dens  or  fields.  For  trial,  use  only  Ae 
fine,  winter-hardy  types.  U-2  Ber¬ 
mudagrass  is  one  of  the  best  for 
northerly  regions. 

Berkshire  grass  is  a  bentgrass  that 
appears  to  be  a  creeper.  This  species 
is  a  vigorous  grower  in  cool,  moist 
weather.  In  the  past,  however,  creep¬ 
ing  bentgrasses  have  not  been  recom- 


Kentucky  Blue? 

mended  for  lawns;  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  resistance  to  drought  and 
disease.  These  weaknesses  led  to  fre¬ 
quent  lawn  repair.  The  extent  to 
which  Berkshires  grass  can  overcome 
them  is  still  to  be  determined  by 
testing. 

The  Proven  Northeast  Lawn  Grasses 

The  best  lawn  grasses  for  the 
Northeast  are  the  Kentucky  blue- 
grasses  and  the  red  fescues.  They 
offer  the  most  year-round  satisfaction 
with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Colonial 
bentgrass  might  be  added  to  the  list 
for  some  of  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
Northeast. 

Merion  Kentucky  bluegrass  is  the 
best  of  the  lawn  grasses  for  the  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  no  miracle  grass;  its 
requirements  must  be  met.  But 
manage  Merion  Kentucky  bluegrass 
correctly,  and  it  will  give  more  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  on  sunny  lawns  than 
any  other  grass.  It  starts  slowly  from 
seed,  so  sow  it  during  the  last  two 
weeks  in  August  so  as  to  provide 
good  cover  during  its  first  Winter. 
For  best  results  with  Merion  blue, 
lime  well,  fertilize  generously  two 
or  three  times  each  year,  and  cut  only 
one  and  one  quarter  inches. 

The  requirements  for  common 
Kentucky  bluegrasses  are  similar  to 
those  for  Merion  blue.  They  are  sel- 
dome  seeded  alone,  however,  and 
their  minimum  cut  should  be  one 
and  one-half  inches.  The  red  fescues 
are  very  useful  for  dry,  shady  areas 
and  high-cut  lawns. 

If  one’s  lawn  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory,  it  is  usually  more  important 
to  find  shortcomings  in  its  mainte¬ 
nance  rather  than  to  seek  a  grass 
that  ends  all  problems.  Seldom  will 
a  lawn  perform  well  if  it  does  not 
receive  lime  and  fertilizer  regularly; 
and  mowing  should  be  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches.  Have  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer  been  made  each 
year — September  and  early  Spring? 
Some  lawns  may  even  need  a  third 
application  in  early  Fall  to  maintain 
vigor. 

Many  of  the  “new”  grasses  do  not 
give  any  improved  prospect  for  more 
lawn  satisfaction.  If  a  new  lawn  is  to 
be  made,  always  use  the  best  grass 
available.  Try  the  new  kinds  in  small 
areas  before  going  entirely  to  them. 
With  an  established  lawn,  the  great¬ 
est  rewards  for  your  money  and 
effort  will  arise  with  better  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  good  maintenance. 

Ralph  E.  Engel 


Revised  Standards  for 
Potatoes 

The  revised  potato  standards  set 
recently  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  become  effective  July  15. 
The  primary  change  in  the  U.  S.  No. 
1,  U.  S.  Commercial,  and  U.  S.  No.  2 
grades  consists  of  definitions  of  dam¬ 
age  and  serious  damage.  The  U.  S. 
Extra  No.  1  grade  is  dropped;  it  and 
the  former  U.  S.  Fancy  grade  will 
actually  no  longer  exist.  The  revised 
standards  provide  for  a  new  U.  S. 
Fancy  grade  which  is  similar  to  the 
former  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1  grade  ex¬ 
cept  for:  (1)  higher  requirements  for 
maturity,  shape  and  cleanness;  (2)  a 
minimum  diameter  of  two  inches; 
(3)  a  total  tolerance  of  five  per  cent 
for  both  internal  and  external  de¬ 
fects;  and  (4)  a  tolerance  for  south¬ 
ern  bacterial  wilt,  ring  rot  or  late 
blight  of  two  per  cent  and  for  soft  rot, 
wet  breakdown  or  frozen  potatoes  of 
one-half  per  cent. 

Other  modifications  include  chang¬ 
ing  Size  B  to  a  range  of  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  and  one-quarter  inches; 
Size  C  will  have  a  range  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  inches.  The  toler¬ 


ance  for  over-size  is  reduced  to  10 
per  cent. 

The  scoring  of  defects,  in  all 
grades,  will  be  based  solely  upon  the 
individual  potato.  The  standards  no 
longer  provide  for  consideration  of 
the  general  appearance  of  potatoes 
in  a  lot  to  determine  damage. 


Transland  Aircraft 


Aerial  application  of  petsicides,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  seeds  to  cultivated  areas 
is  increasing  on  farms  of  America. 
Here  a  specialized  biplane  wafts 
down  a  great  swath  of  zinc  ethylene 
for  prevention  of  blight  on  potatoes. 
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Our  Land  Has  Stopped  Flooding 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

has  gone  to  market.  Then  they  plant 
spinach  for  harvest  in  mid-October. 
In  November  they  put  in  a  cover 
crop  of  rye  or  oats  to  prevent  wind 
erosion,  a  serious  thing  on  muckland. 

Comeback  for  More  Land 

The  Kowalicks  have  100  acres  of 
rich  Great  Meadows  muckland  that 
they  have  not  farmed  for  years  be¬ 
cause  of  its  flooding.  But  today  they 
are  getting  that  land  back  into  con¬ 
dition  for  farming.  Edward  was  born 
on  the  farm;  his  father  farmed  the 
place  before  him.  “It  sure  is  a  relief 
to  have  this  flooding  business  behind 
us,”  he  says  now.  “Back  in  1937  when 
I  wasn’t  out  of  school  yet,  my  father 
was  running  a  dairy  where  I  farm 
now.  The  Pequest  flooded  and  for 
four  weeks  we  had  to  use  a  boat  to 
get  our  milk  out.  No  wonder  I  still 
jump  whenever  I  hear  raindrops  on 
the  roof.” 

Once  the  snow  melted  and  the  rain 
stopped  last  Spring,  the  soil  dried 
out  quickly.  By  April  8  the  truck 
farmers  were  irrigating  their  crops! 
“That’s  something  that  never  hap¬ 
pened  before,”  Kowalick  says.  By 


June  1  they  were  harvesting  their 
first  crop. 

Kowalick  figures  that  the  Pequest 
watershed  work  has  increased  muck¬ 
land  values  by  $500  an  acre.  Michael 
Kenny,  a  neighboring  Great  Meadows 
muckland  farmer,  thinks  the  project 
has  upped  land  values  as  much  as 
$700  an  acre.  “Before  the  watershed 
work  was  done,  you  wouldn’t  pay 
more  than  $300  an  acre  for  the  low- 
lying  muckland”,  Kenny  observes. 
“Now  you’d  have  to  pay  $1,000.” 

Two  Springs  Make  Satisfaction 

Anthony  Kowalski,  who  farms  next 
to  Kenny,  says  that  the  Pequest 
watershed  work  “has  helped  us  100 
per  cent.  With  all  the  snow  and  rain 
we  had  during  Winter  and  Spring,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  even  to 
get  to  our  land — much  less  work  it — 
if  the  watershed  job  had  not  been 
done.  We  used  to  lose  our  crops 
every  time  we  had  a  flood.  And  that 
was  about  every  time  we  had  a  hard 
rain  or  a  long  wet  spell  or  the  snow 
melted.  In  August  of  1955  our  crops 
were  flooded  out  completely;  we 
were  through  for  the  year.  The 
watershed  flood  control  job  was  done 


in  time  to  help  last  year.  But  we 
weren’t  fully  convinced  then.  We  are 
now.  This  year  has  been  unusually 
wet  and  everything  is  still  okay.” 

George  Pryslak,  who  farms  125 
acres  of  muckland  in  Alphano  and 
Great  Meadows,  is  confident  enough 
to  predict  that  “our  flooding  problem 
is  licked.  I’ll  bet  my  life  on  that.” 
Pryslak  communicates  that  he  has 
some  muckland  he  bought  for  $25  an 
acre.  “That  was  all  it  was  worth  be¬ 
cause  of  flooding”,  he  recognizes. 
“But  now  I’d  want  $500  an  acre  for 
it.” 

Because  of  the  watershed  work, 
farmers  have  been  able  to  rearrange 
their  drainage  ditches.  The  new 
pattern  enables  them  to  operate 
their  farms  to  better  advantage.  “Our 
drainage  ditches  are  working  fine”, 
Pryslak  states.  “But,  believe  it  or 
not,  we  have  our  ditches  blocked  now 
in  order  to  keep  the  water  level  up. 
That  is  quite  a  change  from  the  old 
pumping  days.” 


Adohr  Farms,  Camarillo,  Ventura 
Co.,  Cal.,  with  4,900  head  of  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Holsteins,  are  reported  to 
have  the  largest  dairy  herd  in 
America.  Some  2,200  head  are  milk¬ 
ing.  All  the  animals  are  fed  in 
corrals;  there  is  no  pasture. 


Empire  Livestock  Co-op 
Soys  "Cull" 

At  the  recent  12th  annual  meeting 
of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co-op 
in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  General  Man¬ 
ager  R.  V.  Hemming  called  culling  of 
unprofitable  milk  producers  now  a 
“golden  opportunity.”  Prices  on  dairy- 
type  cows  for  slaughter  are  close  to 
Korean  War  peaks,  he  said,  and  bru¬ 
cellosis  suspects  and  reactors  ought 
to  be  turned  in  for  good  young  stock 
before  New  York’s  brucellosis  dead¬ 
line.  Hemming  reported  Empire’s 
first  quarter  business  up  75  per  cent 
in  dollars  and  29  per  cent  in  livestock 
numbers  over  a  year  ago.  At  its  nine 
markets  the  first  three  months  of 
1958,  business  totalled  $4,504,208  on 
71,098  head. 

Officers  re-elected  and  retained  are: 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  pres.; 
Clarence  E.  Johncox,  Corfu,  vice- 
pres.;  Clayton  G.  White,  Stow,  secy.- 
treas.;  Charles  L.  Dickinson,  Etna, 
asst,  secy.-treas.;  and  the  following 
directors— Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Scho¬ 
harie;  Newell  S.  Hutchinson,  Heu- 
velton;  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Unadilla;  Sey¬ 
mour  K.  Rodenhurst,  Theresa;  J. 
Blake  Winter,  Middletown;  Charles 
N.  Silcox,  Ithaca;  Leland  D.  Smith, 
Brasher  Falls;  Alex  Rabeler  Sr.,  Bo¬ 
vina  Ctr.;  P.  C.  Flournoy.  Buffalo. 


William  Leamy  (1.),  Vermont  exten¬ 
sion  dairyman,  looks  over  a  summary 
of  White  River’s  half  century  of 
DHIA  work  with  Walter  Parsons, 

supervisor  for  the  past  45  years. 

White  River,  Vt.,  DHIA 
Is  50  Yeors  Old 

The  White  River  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Assn,  in  Windsor  Co.,  Vt., 
is  50  years  old.  Formed  in  1908.  it  is 
the  oldest  in  the  nation.  In  its  first 
four  years,  the  unit  had  five  different 
testers;  all  had  to  drum  up  member¬ 
ship.  Since  then,  however,  interest  in 
the  testing  work  has  been  high — no 
canvassing  has  been  done  since 
1928 — and  the  tester  has  stayed  dili¬ 
gently  on  the  job.  Walter  Parsons 
has  been  testing  White  River  cows 
for  milk  and  fat  production  the  past 
45  years.  His  service  is  the  longest 
in  the  nation. 

Parsons  obtained  his  electric  tester 
in  1944.  Improved  glass  came  along 
about  that  time,  too,  and  there  was 
soon  a  virtual  end  to  test  bottle  break¬ 
age.  HIR,  lactation  records,  and  four- 
year  herd  books  have  been  “big 
improvements,”  according  to  Parsons, 
in  dairy  testing  work. 

After  45  years  of  DHIA  work,  its 
hardships  and  handicaps,  Walter 
Parsons,  America’s  premier  cow 
tester,  still  says,  “I  have  enjoyed  my 
testing  life  very  much.”  (J.  Goss 


This  is  the  daily  feed  Lee’s  Hill 
Keeper  Raven,  a  10-year-old  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  cow  at  Lee’s  Hill  Farm, 
New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  received  while 
making  her  recent  1,579-pound  world 
champion  butterfat  record;  pasture, 
free-choice  alfalfa-clover  hay,  20 
pounds  beet  pulp,  25  pounds  corn 
silage  and  an  average  of  25  pounds 
of  16-per-cent-protein  concentrate, 
with  32  pounds  maximum. 


For  Dairy  Leadership. •• 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  points  in 
the  progressive  program  of 
EASTERN  MILK  PRODUC¬ 
ERS  COOPERATIVE,  the  only 
qualified  bargaining  coopera¬ 
tive  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  milkshed : 


•  REVISE  BLOC  VOTING  to  restore  to  dairymen  their  right  to  vote  and  be 
counted 

•  INCREASE  PRICES  to  farmers  for  milk  used  in  both  fluid  ond  manufoc- 
turing  dosses 

•  ESTABLISH  PROPER  POINT  for  pricing  bulk  tank  milk  so  the  farmer  will 
receive  its  full  value  all  the  time 

•  STIMULATE  FLUID  CONSUMPTION  to  sell  more  milk  in  higher-priced  fluid 
dosses 

•  PUT  TEETH  IN  BARGAINING  for  the  farmer  at  both  local  and  national 
levels 


EASTERN 
CHALLENGES 
ANY  ORGANIZATION 
TO  PRESENT  AND 
BACK  UP  A  BETTER 
DAIRY  PROGRAM! 


MILK 


East  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


I  MILK  PRODUCERS 

fy  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

^  Executive  Offices 


Farmers  for  DAIRY  FARMERS 


July  19,  1958 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  Irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  ot  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  It,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“We  Must  Sell  Milk” 

Surprisingly,  Agriculture  secretary  Ben¬ 
son  made  some  very  pertinent  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  dairy  business  in  a  recent  talk 
before  the  National  Press  Club.  Included  also 
were  a  few  milk  statistics  that  are  worth  set¬ 
ting  down  as  a  matter  of  record: 

“Milk  production  this  year  seems  likely  at  least 
to  equal  last  year’s  record  126  billion  pounds. 
Farmers  have  fe>ver  milk  cows  now  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  the  cows  are  getting  better  every 
year.  Average  production  per  cow  has  climbed 
more  than  one-fifth  in  10  years. 

“At  present  levels  of  production  we’d  have  a 
severe  shortage  instead  of  a  surplus  if  consump¬ 
tion  were  as  high  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  From 
1925  to  1927  production  per  capita  averaged  827 
pounds.  From  1955  to  1957  milk  production  per 
capita  averaged  only  743  pounds — a  drop  of  68 
pounds — a  drop  of  eight  per  cent. 

“From  1925  to  1927  civilian  consumption  of 
dairy  products  per  person  was  811  pounds.  From 
1955  to  1957  it  dropped  to  703  pounds  and  25 
pounds  of  that  was  distributed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  surplus  stocks  under 
price  supports. 

“Consumption,  in  other  words,  has  dropped 
more  than  100  pounds  per  person  in  30  years.  The 
decline  is  13  per  cent — and  over  16  per  cent  if 
we  exclude  government  programs. 

“Milk  production  per  person  will  be  lower  in 
1958  than  it  was  in  1957.  If  v/e  can  merely  main¬ 
tain  consumption  of  dairy  products,  per  person, 
at  precent  levels  the  growth  of  population  will 
gradually  ease  our  problem  of  surpluses. 

“We  are  concerned  about  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost  of  distributing  fluid  milk.  Farmers  today 
average  only  about  11  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk 
used  in  bottling.  This  compares  with  between 
101/2  and  11  cents  a  decade  ago.  At  retail  today, 
however,  a  quart  of  milk  averages  roughly  25 
cents,  about  five  cents  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  marketing  a  quart  of 
milk  has  gone  up  from  9.5  cents  to  14  cents — an 
increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  10  years.  The 
major  reason  for  this  is  the  higher  cost  of  labor. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  with  renewed  application 
of  efforts  all  along  the  line,  cost  of  distributing 
fluid  milk  could  be  held  down.  It  would  mean 
lower  retail  prices,  greater  consumption,  and  a 
higher  income  for  dairy  producers. 

“Milk  can  be  marketed  in  various  forms.  Milk 
can  be  marketed  in  various  packages.  In  some 
markets  half-gallon  and  gallon  containers  now  are 
the  most  popular  containers  for  milk.  Distributors 
are  experimenting  with  bulk  dispensers  for  home 
use.  Vending  machines  for  milk  and  ice  cream 
are  becoming  an  accepted  part  of  the  distribution 
system.  Fluid  milk  sold  through  vending  machines 
brings  a  higher  price  to  producers  than  milk  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

“We  must  ‘sell’  milk — each  of  us — wherever  we 
can.  Milk  is  a  good  buy.  Our  people  spend  about 
15  per  cent  of  their  food  dollars  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts — but  they  get  25  to  30  per  cent  of  their 
total  food  value  from  those  products.” 

Not  only  are  Secretary  Benson’s  observa¬ 
tions,  and  the  statistics  he  furnishes,  worth 
mention  as  a  matter  of  record.  They  also  furn¬ 
ish  a  good  deal  of  thought  for  producers,  con¬ 
sumers  and  dealers. 

Producers  can  be  satisfied,  more  than  satis¬ 
fied,  with  their  record  of  efficiency  in  produc- 
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tion.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  there  is  more 
involved  in  the  milk  check  than  efficient  pro¬ 
duction.  Who  has  a  better  right  to,  or  a  larger 
stake  in,  increased  milk  consumption  than  the 
dairy  farmer? 

The  consumer  must  realize  that  he  is  paying 
too  cheap  a  price  for  the  food  value  in  milk, 
as  compared  to  the  price  and  the  value  of  other 
foods  and  basic  necessities. 

The  apathy  of  the  dealer  in  promoting  milk, 
and  his  refusal  to  streamline  his  costs  between 
farm  price  and  retail  price,  point  up  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  inefficiency  in  our  system  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution.  Secretary  Benson  notes  that  “this 
is  a  major  area  of  our  marketing  research.” 

This  is  a  worthy  project  but  farmers  have 
been  wondering  for  a  long  time  why  the  prob¬ 
lem  continues  to  remain  in  the  research  stage. 
What  is  holding  back  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions?  No  matter  how  effective  the  school 
lunch  and  dairy  export  programs  may  be,  they 
will  not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  price,  pro¬ 
motion  and  marketing  efficiency.  Here  is  a 
field  for  wonderfully  constructive  joint  action 
by  government,  milk  dealer  groups  and  pro¬ 
ducer  co-operatives. 


From  Milk  Can  to  Bulk  Tank 

Bulk  tanks  are  not  essential  to  the  mass 
movement  of  milk,  but  they  fit  in  very 
well  with  it.  Nobody  believes  for  a  minute 
they  were  developed  for  the  particular  good  of 
farmers — milk  companies  were  the  initiators, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have  been  burden¬ 
some  to  small  and  medium  producers.  Reports 
of  broken  promises  on  premiums  are  rife,  too, 
so  that  no  dairyman  can  be  said  to  have  been 
only  blessed  by  bulk  tanks. 

Yet  the  switch  from  cans  goes  on  almost 
precipitously;  the  number  of  tanks  has  trebled 
within  the  past  two  years.  The  progress  is  not 
thoughtless,  however,  for  unquestionably  bulk 
milk  has  many  great  advantages  for  many — 
perhaps  most — dairymen.  This  year  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  America’s  milk  will  be  cooled, 
stored  and  transported  from  bulk  farm  tanks. 
The  milk  can  is  being  discarded;  some  people 
are  saving  them  as  potential  antiques. 

For  sure,  ( 1 )  more  economical  bulk  tanks 
should  be  developed  for  small  producers,  (2) 
the  combination  cooler-pasteurizer  for  farms  is 
still  a  good  idea,  ( 3 )  cans  should  certainly  not 
be  condemned,  and  (4)  premiums  and  higher 
prices  should  be  maintained.  But,  all  in  all,  the 
remarkable  progress  in  movement  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  en  masse  has  been — and  will 
be  —  favorable  for  the  Northeast’s  modern 
dairy  farmer.  Volume  is  good  for  dairy  profits. 
Will  one  day  the  volume  be  so  great  that 
country-to-city  milk  pipelines  put  bulk  tanks 
and  bulk  trucks  out  of  business?  Bulk  milk 
could  be  only  another  step  in  milk  marketing 
developments  that  benefit  the  nutrition  of  the 
entire  nation. 


Tomatoes -Low  Price,  No  Demand 

AST  month  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  Texas  tomato  market.  Normally  at 
this  time  of  year,  tomatoes  return  to  growers 
about  14  cents  a  pound.  This  year  the  price 
dropped  to  two  cents,  not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  picking.  At  local  roadside  stands  the  price 
was  five  cents  a  pound. 

No  special  reason  is  given  for  this  serious 
slump  in  consumer  demand,  but  certainly  it 
was  not  price.  So  often  we  hear  that  the  one 
thing  that  will,  above  all  others,  move  farm  pro¬ 
duce  is  price.  The  late  June  tomato  market  in 
Texas  proves  that  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 

One  of  the  nation’s  leading  food  nutrition¬ 
ists  and  farm  economists.  Dr.  Herrell  DeGraff 
of  Cornell,  points  out  that  Mrs.  Housewife 
“buys  nutrition,  taste  and  appearance  —  and 
certainly  she  buys  convenience.”  She  will  pay 
the  extra  price,  he  says,  for  the  extra  conveni¬ 
ence.  We  believe  she  will  also  pay  a  fair  price 
— not  necessarily  an  extra  price — when  she  is 
convinced  of  the  product’s  value. 

Obviously,  with  wholesaler,  retailer,  jobber 
and  trucker  interested  most  in  making  “a  fast 
buck”,  consumer  needs  and  product  pro¬ 
motion  take  the  hack  seat.  Could  that  be  why 
tomatoes  dropped  to  two  cents  a  pound  in 
Texas  last  month? 


Big  Fall  Farrowings  Forecast 

TD  ECENT  surveys  made  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  that  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent  is  in  prospect  for  our  1958  fall 
pig  crop.  This  would  mean  a  farrowing  of  some 

41.5  million  pigs,  as  compared  with  last  year’s 

36.5  million  and  a  10-year  average  of  a  35.1 
million.  An  increase  of  six  per  cent  was  fore¬ 
cast  for  last  Spring’s  pigs,  but  farmers  held 
down  production  so  that  only  a  two  per  cent 
increase  resulted.  Prices  have  been  very  good 
for  pigs. 

If  sows  have  not  yet  been  bred,  it  would  be 
well  to  cut  back  so  that  no  increase  will  glut 
later  hog  markets.  If  the  prospective  fall  in¬ 
crease  materializes,  it  will  mean  a  total  pig  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  94  million  head  for  1958  as 
compared  to  last  year’s  88  million.  Such  an  in¬ 
crease  would  result  in  more  porkers  at  market 
next  Spring  and  Summer — and  low  prices. 

All  classes  of  livestock  have  averaged  about 
30  per  cent  higher  in  price  so  far  this  year  over 
last.  Smaller  marketings  largely  account  for 
the  favorable  returns.  Any  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  is  bound  to  mean  a  corre¬ 
sponding  drop  in  prices  when  animals  are  sold. 


Who  Can  Do  It? 

I  read  your  article,  “It  Depends  on  Whose 
Ox.  .  .”,  with  approval,  especially  the  last  line, 
“a  fair  price,  not  a  government  crutch.”  But  how 
can  we  get  a  fair  price  without  government  sup¬ 
port?  Also,  the  “start  selling”  —  who  will  do  that? 

The  last  23  years  (the  age  of  the  price-support 
program)  have  cost  the  taxpayers  less  than  the 
mail  subsidies  for  the  last  10  years  while  the 
large  magazines  have  been  the  most  critical  of 
farm  supports.  Surely,  they  will  not  start  “selling 
the  farmer  for  what  he  is.’” 

“Get  on  the  Gravy  Train”  is  the  favorite  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  taxpayer.  Who  can  tell  the  farm¬ 
er’s  story?  The  Extension  Service  —  this  service 
is  charged  to  the  farmers;  why  not  use  it  a  while 
to  enlighten  the  general  public?  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

Only  the  farmer  himself  can  perform  the 
tasks  outlined  by  Mr.  W.  C.  It  is  not  an  im¬ 
possible  task,  but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  thought 
and  planning  by  the  grass  roots  itself,  with  as 
little  delegation  as  possible.  Too  much  dele¬ 
gation  has  made  the  farmer  think  he  is  power¬ 
less  to  act.  He  is  not. 


What  Farmers  Say 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  most  recent 
editorial,  “Union  vs.  Dairy  Co-ops  —  A  Case  of 
Misdirected  Energy.”  I  am  a  member  of  the  new 
Ohio  Dairy  Farmers’  Bargaining  Agency  here 
in  Ohio.  I  had  a  small  part  in  our  fight  against 
our  old-line  co-ops  here  last  Summer  in  which 
we  won  an  average  of  40  cents  per  hundred  for 
four  and  one-half  months.  J.  M.  Benson 


I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  splendid  editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  “Union  vs.  Dairy  Co-ops.” 
The  fine  article  by  Mr.  Abbott  on  the  same  page 
was  likewise  much  appreciated. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  M,  Merlau 

Brevities 

“A  WORD  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.”  —  Prov.  25:11. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  kale  for  eating  next 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  Chinese  cabbage,  endive, 
broccoli,  cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  can  go 
in  now,  too. 

The  1958  peach  crop  may  be  the  largest  in  11 
years.  The  prediction  is  for  19  per  cent  above 
1957,  18  per  cent  above  average.  Not  counting 
California  canning  peaches,  the  crop  is  expected 
to  be  24  per  cent  more  abundant  than  a  year  ago. 

DHIA  records  are  said  to  prove  that  cows  get¬ 
ting  hay  or  silage  throughout  the  year  produce 
1,000  to  1,500  pounds  more  milk.  Many  farmers 
start  too  late  to  feed  hay  or  silage  when  pasture 
declines;  it  does  some  good,  but  not  as  much  as  if 
done  all  Summer. 

The  fight  for  so-called  humane  slaughter  of  live¬ 
stock  is  being  led  by  The  American  Humane  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  would  by  legislation  make  sure 
that  “meat  animals  are  killed  as  quickly  and  merci¬ 
fully  as  possible.”  The  National  Grange  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  oppose  com¬ 
pulsory  slaughter;  The  National  Farmers  Union 
favors  it. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


July  20-26  is  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

For  this  —  and  every  other  —  week^  iVs 

Always  Time  for  Tractor  Safety 


Hewer  farmers  may  be  injured  operat¬ 
ing  tractors  than  when  they  were 
driving  draft  horses.  But  the  num- 
ber  is  still  too  high.  The  great  draw- 
bar,  power-takeoff  and  pulley  power 
Qf  modern  farm  tractors  creates  a 
potential  for  danger  just  as  for  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Manufacturers  have  done  much  to 
provide  safeguards  in  construction  and  for 
operation,  but  for  practicality  no  tractor  can 
be  equipped  as  much  for  safety  as  an  automo¬ 
bile.  The  purpose  of  a  tractor  is  work,  and 
much  depends  on  its  operator  just  how  safely 
—  and  efficiently  —  the  tractor  performs  the 
work.  With  a  good  degree  of  safety  in  opera¬ 


tion,  human  lives  remain  healthy  and  tractor 
costs  remain  low.  With  a  poor  degree,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  human  injury  and  death;  fuel 
and  oil  costs  are  high,  repair  and  replacement 
charges  are  excessive  and  crops  are  dam¬ 
aged.  Getting  on  the  tractor  seat  early  in 
morning  just  to  spread  a  load  of  manure,  or 
boarding  it  for  a  10-hour  day  in  the  field,  is 
a '  consequential  task.  What  is  wanted  is  work, 
not  woe. 

Rearing  back  of  tractors  has  killed  some 
farmers  and  maimed  many.  Front-end  weights 
and  slow  starting  complement  good  judgment 
as  to  how  much  to  try  to  pull  and  to  tote. 
Speed  is  a  menace  on  tractors,  too,  and  no 


farmer — or  farmer’s  son — can  long  emulate  a 
racetrack  driver  and  spend  Christmas  healthy 
and  whole.  Rapid  cornering  on  paved  roads,  as 
well  as  wearing  tires  out  fast,  will  turn  a  trac¬ 
tor  upside  down  quickly.  The  power-takeoff  is 
a  special  hazard,  and  manufacturers  have  been 
most  diligent  is  warning  of  the  consequence  of 
leaving  the  shield  off.  Keep  it  on  and  tightly 
in  place.  The  power-takeoff  can  be  a  side¬ 
winding,  excruciating  killer. 

National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  20-26,  may 
be  a  good  time  to  practice  tractor  safety  but, 
really,  it  is  a  daily,  minute-to-minute  concern 
for  every  week.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  all 
those  wonderful  mechanical,  electric  and  hy¬ 
draulic  principles  and  parts  built  into  modern 
farm  tractors  and  their  attachments  should  have 
a  potential  for  danger.  But  they  do.  Engines, 
motors,  pulleys,  belts,  gears,  knives,  augers, 
compressors,  knotters  all  necessarily  present 
some  hazards.  This  week,  next  week,  every 
week,  avoid  them.  Wisdom,  knowledge  and  pru¬ 
dence  belong  in  the  man  on  the  tractor  seat. 


If  an  overheated  tractor  boils  water  from  the 
cooling  system,  allow  it  to  cool  before  adding 
more  water;  otherwise,  the  engine  block  may 

crack. 


Drawings  from 

Melvin  E.  Long 


Mounted  implements  should  not  be  weighted 
more  than  recommended;  otherwise  the  front 
of  tractor  will  become  so  light  it  may  actually 
leave  the  ground. 


If  a  tractor  is  kept  in  a  closed  shed,  be  sure  to 
open  the  door  before  starting  engine.  The 
carbon  monoxide  gas  is  colorless,  odorless  and 
tasteless — and  deadly. 


Under  certain  conditions,  a  battery  may  give 
off  hydrogen  gas  when  charged  by  the  gen¬ 
erator.  ,  Don’t  be  smoking  when  battery  is 
being  checked. 


reasonable  safety  but  the  extra  passengers 
take  a  grave  risk.  They  should  walk. 


If  cranking  is  necessary,  use  extra  caution. 
Also,  be  sure  that  transmission  is  out  of  gear; 
otherwise,  an  engine  may  “fire”  on  the  first 
quarter  turn  of  the  crank. 


Remember  that,  unlike  gasoline,  LP  gas  is  always  under  pressure — 
like  a  bunch  of  wildcats,  looking  for  a  means  of  escape.  Follow  all  safety 
precautions  for  LP  gas  handling,  as  listed  in  manual. 


Do  not  operate  a  tractor  on  highway  after  dark  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  If  one  has  to  be  on  the  highway  at  night,  adequate  lights  are  an 
absolute  “must”  so  that  the  operator  can  see,  and  be  seen  by,  motorists. 
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Make  Profitable  Contacts 
through  the 

ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK 
and  DAIRY  ISSUE 

SEPTEMBER  6,  1958 


Closing  Date:  August  22, 1958 

Every  phase  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  will  be  covered  edi¬ 
torially  in  this  big  issue  by  leading  livestock  experts 
and  educators* 

This  issue  will  be  read  with  special  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Northeast  by  a  vast  audience  of 
more  than  300,000  including  thousands  of  potential 
I  customers  for  you.  Make  yourself  known  to  them.  Your 
sales  story  in  this  issue  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  your 
business.  You  can  stimulate  Immediate  business  or  ,  .  . 
make  important  contacts  for  the  future. 

LOW  LIVESTOCK  RATE  -  only  $1.00  Z 

Our  regular  rate  is  $2.50  per  line — only  Livestock 
Breeders  and  Farmers  get  this  low  $1.00  rate  (6  words 
to  the  line).  Take  advantage  of  this  once-a-year  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advertise  in  the  Big  Annual  Livestock  and 
Dairy  Issue.  The  low  rate  makes  it  a  doubly  big  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Act  Now!  Mail  your  ad  or  space  reservation 
TODAY! 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30fli  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 


Livestock  in  Washington 

Orchardjrrass-Ladino  for  most  beef.  .  .  pea  vine  silage  vs.  hay.  .  . 
some  hay  for  most  milk.  .  .  pigs  like  pellets.  .  .  Palouse  pigs  are 
lean.  .  .  practicality  of  sheep. 

BY  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


study  the  possibilities  of 
improved,  irrigated  pas- 
tures  for  beef  production, 
Professors  W.  W.  Heine- 
mann  and  R.  W.  Van 
Keuran,  of  The  Washington 
State  Agricultural  Station 
at  Pullman,  recently  conducted  tests 
on  seeding  mixtures.  The  six  they 
used  were:  (1)  orchardgrass  10 
pounds,  ladino  clover  three;  (2)  or¬ 
chardgrass  10,  alfalfa  five;  (3) 
orchardgrass  12  pounds;  (4)  tall  fes¬ 
cue  10,  ladino  clover  three;  (5)  tall 
fescue  10,  alfalfa  five;  and  (6)  tall  fes¬ 
cue  12  pounds.  Each  pasture  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  sublots  for  rotational 
grazing,  and  each  sublot  was  irrigated 
following  removal  of  the  cattle, 
yearling  Hereford  steers. 

The  grass-legume  mixtures  pro¬ 
duced  more  beef  per  acre  than  the 
pure  grass  did.  During  a  grazing  pe¬ 
riod  from  May  3  to  October  5,  the 
orchardgrass-ladino  clover  combina- 


Washington  State’s  new  Palouse  pig 
is  long,  lean  and  meaty.  Here  is  a 
typical  boar. 


tion  actually  produced  the  most  beef 
per  acre — 1,172  pounds.  This  was  26 
per  cent  greater  than  for  the  steers 
on  the  tall  fescue  and  67  per  cent 
more  than  on  orchargrass  seeded 
alone.  The  average  daily  gain  per 
head  for  the  top  group  was  almost 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  total 
pounds  of  beef  per  acre  from  the 
other  pasture  mixtures  -  were:  tall 
fescue-ladino  clover — 1,119;  orchard- 
grass-alfalfa — 1,027;  tall  fescue-alfalfa 
— 1,003.  The  highest  carrying  capacity 
for  all  pastures  occurred  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  the 
grass-legumes  carried  better  during 
the  late  part  of  the  grazing  season 
than  did  the  grasses  alone.  During 
the  first  period,  all  of  the  pastures 
carried  five  or  more  steers  per  acre. 
Later  this  was  decreased;  the  average 
for  the  season  was  about  three  and 
a  half. 

Pea  Vine  Silage  for  Beef  Cattle 

Silage  is  the  best  means  of  preserv¬ 
ing  many  by-product  feeds,  and  in 
Washington,  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
Northeast,  pea  vines  from  canneries 
are  available  for  it.  Professors  C.  E. 
Lindley  and  M.  E  Ensminger  recently 
conducted  several  tests  with  pea  vine 
silage  for  yearling,  two-year-  and 
three-year-old  Hereford,  Angus  and 
Shorthorn  heifers  For  all  lots,  good 
quality,  sun-cured  alfalfa-grass  hay 
was  fed,  too.  The  Lot  1  heifers  re¬ 
ceived  only  hay;  Lot  2  received 
enough  pea  vine  silage  to  replace 
one-fourth  of  the  hay  consumed  by 
Lot  1;  and  Lot  3  received  enough 
silage  to  replace  one-half  of  the  hay 
eaten  by  Lot  1.  The  heifers  liked  the 
silage  so  well  that  they  ate  it  in 
preference  to  hay.  A  grain  mixture, 
consisting  of  50  pounds  of  barley,  25 
of  oats,  and  25  of  beet  pulp,  was 
fed  in  sufficient  amounts  to  keep  the 
heifers  growing  well  and  in  good 
condition. 

All  of  the  heifers  fed  the  pea  vine 
silage  gained  faster  than  those  fed 
hay  alone  as  roughage.  The  overall 
wintering  feed  cost  was  less  with  the 
silage-fed  heifers;  the  silage-fed  heif¬ 
ers  were  more  thrifty  and  in  better 
condition  than  the  hay-fed  heifers, 


too.  The  trials  showed  that  three 
pounds  of  pea  vine  silage  will  replace 
approximately  one  pound  of  hay. 
After  the  heifers  were  two  or  more 
years  old,  however,  they  wintered 
better  on  hay  alone  than  they  did  as 
yearlings. 

Silage  in  the  Dairy  Ration 

A  question  frequently  asked  is, 
“What  is  the  production  of  dairy  cows 
fed  only  silage  for  roughage,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  cows  on  silage  plus  hay?” 
To  answer  this.  Professors  T.  H. 
Blosser.  G.  W.  Porter,  R.  E.  Lintott, 
A.  0.  Shaw  and  U.  S.  Ashworth  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  test  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Station.  Alfalfa-grass  silage 
and  pea  vine  silage  were  used;  the 
hay  was  medium  quality  alfalfa.  The 
grain  mixture  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ground  barley,  250  pounds; 
ground  oats,  300;  ground  corn,  100; 
mill-run  feed  screenings,  100;  peas, 
200;  soybean  oil  meal,  50;  steamed 
bone  meal,  10;  iodized  salt,  10;  and 
irradiated  yea.st,  four  ounces.  The 
mixture  analyzed  about  14  per  cent 
total  crude  protein;  it  was  fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  each  four 
pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk.  The 
experimental  cows  were  fed  five 
pounds  of  hay  daily,  plus  all  the 
silage  they  would  eat  for  a  period  of 
five  weeks.  The  average  amount  of 
silage  consumed  by  each  cow  was  91 
pounds  per  day.  The  average  weight 
of  the  cows  was  1,255  pounds.  They 
were  then  fed  silage  alone  for  five 
weeks,  and  the  average  daily  con¬ 
sumption  was  approximately  100 
pounds. 

The  health  and  thrift  of  the  cows 
while  on  silage  as  the  only  roughage 
was  just  as  good  as  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  some  hay.  However,  when  al- 


Holsteins  like  Washington’s  Chinook 
Imperial  Catherine  made  more  milk 
on  silage  plus  hay  than  on  silage 
alone.  She  produced  28,218  pounds 
of  milk. 

lowed  only  silage,  the  cows  soon 
manifested  a  keen  appetite  for  the 
hay  they  eventually  received.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  craved  some  dry  rough- 
age  and,  when  they  were  allowed 
hay,  produced  about  one  pound  more 
of  four  per  cent  milk  daily  than  when 
on  silage  alone  as  roughage. 

Pelleted  Feeds  for  Pigs 

Forages,  pelleted  and  dehydrated, 
have  been  shown  to  be  superior  for 
fattening  steers.  To  study  the  possible 
advantage  of  feeding  them  to  fat¬ 
tening  pigs.  Professors  Burch  H. 
Schneider  and  Harry  H.  Brugman 
have  recently  conducted  tests.  The 
feed  consisted  of  the  following:  bar¬ 
ley,  57  per  cent;  peas,  26.5;  alfalfa, 
10;  meat  meal,  five;  iodized  salt, 
steamed  bone  meal,  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  each  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
Part  of  this  W’as  pelleted  and  part  was 
fed  just  ground  up.  Pelleted  feeds 
usually  sell  at  only  a  slightly  higher 
price. 

In  the  test,  comparable  lots  of 
Landrace-Chester  White  pigs  in  dry- 
lots  were  self-fed  the  pelleted  and 
unpelleted  mixture  from  about  100 
pounds  per  head  to  220.  Those  on 
pelleted  feed  gained  an  average  of 
1.68  pounds  daily:  those  on  the  un- 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  week  end¬ 
ing  July  4,  1958,  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  were,  per  cwt.; 

The  cattle  market  held  firm.  Demand  was 
active,  supplies  decreased,  with  475  sold. 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  Good  $24- 
24.80;  Commercial  $22-23.85;  Utility  $20-21.90; 
Cutters  $17-19.90.  Slaughter  cows  —  Good 
$22.50-23.10;  Commercial  $21-22.50;  Utility 
$18.50-20.90;  Cutters  $18-18.90;  Heavy  Can- 
ners  $17-18;  Light  Canners  $16.50  and  down. 
Slanghter  bulls — Good  $25-25.80;  Commercial 
$23.50-25.30;  Utility  $21-23.70;  Cutters  $19-21. 

The  calf  markets  was  steady.  Demand  was 
active  for  953  head.  Prices  per  head:  Choice 
veals  $70-80;  Good  $55-66;  Commercial  $40- 
52;  Culls  and  Grassers  $20-45.  Bobs  over  100 
lbs.  $25-36.50,  top  $38;  80-100  lbs.  $20-24; 

60-80  lbs.  $16-20.50;  under  60  lbs.  $15  and 
down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand  was 
active,  supplies  light  at  90  head.  Choice 
Weights  $23-24.75;  Heavy  Weights  $21.50-23. 
Medium  and  Light  sows  $17.50-19.50;  Heavy 
$14-16.  Medium  and  Light  boars  $9.00-10.50; 
Heavy  $10.  Shoats  $18  each. 


$25-27,  and  Choice  $27-33  in  a  well-sup¬ 
plied  “weak”  market. 


At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market, 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  July  3;  Fat  cows  ranged 
$20-22.65,  Cutters  $18.75-20,  Canners  $16-18, 
and  Shelly  Canners  $14.50-16.  Fat  heifers 
were  $21.50-23.50;  Heavy  bulls  $23-25.50, 
Common  $21.50-23.  Some  Commercial  steers 
were  $24-28.25.  Over  200  calves  ranged  $18- 
29  —  60-70  lbs.  $18-21,  70-80  $21-23.50,  80-90 
$23.50-27,  90-110  lbs.  $27-29.  Vealers  at  110- 
120  lbs.  were  $29-30.50,  120-140  lbs.  $30.50-32. 
Hogs  at  140-180  lbs.  went  from  $21-23.25. 
Ewes  were  $10-15.50,  rams  $12;  goats  brought 
$3.00-5.00  each. 


In  Northampton,  Mass.,  Co-op.  Assn’s  July 
1  auction.  Small  calves  were  $4.00-17,  Medi¬ 
um  to  $19.50  and  Large  to  $46  each.  Veal 
was  $15-33.75  per  cwt.,  and  some  veal-size 
heifers  $17-22.50  each.  Canner  cows  went  to 
$15.90,  Cutter  $17.30  and  Utilities  $20.10. 
Steers  were  $17.90-21.75,  bulls  $20.25-22.10. 
Bangs-reacting  dairy  animals  went  $15.80-17. 
Pigs  were  $5.50-8.50  each,  sheep  $5.00-20.50 
each,  and  goats  $3.00-12  each.  Manager 
Fiske  found  “calves  steady,  beef  off.” 

At  Kahn’s  Livestock  Aution  in  No.  Frank¬ 
lin,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  June  25,  Good 
dairy  cows  were  $210-340  each.  Common 
$90-160.  Heifers  ranged  $50-152,  stock  bulls 
$102-167.  Heavy  beef  cows  ranged  $150-260, 
Light  $90-140.  Heavy  calves  went  $29-81.50 
each.  Mediums  $15-22.50,  Smalls  $9.00-14. 
Sheep  were  $5.00-9.50,  goats  $3.00-4.50. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets 
for  sales  by  commission  merchants  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  July  3  were,  per  hundredweight: 

Steers  and  Heifers  —  Receipts  were  light 
for  pre-holiday  demand;  generally  active  for 
steers  and  moderate  for  heifers.  ’The  market 
for  steers  was  firm  on  Monday  and  closed 
strong  on  Thursday  at  $28  for  800-lb.  Choice, 
with  800/950-lb.  Good  bringing  $25.75-26.50. 
Heifers  closed  at  $24.25. 

Dairy  type  slaughter  cattle  closed  with 
prices  practically  unchanged  from  previous 
week.  Commercials  and  Standards  were  $21- 
22,  Utilities  and  Cutters  $19-21,  Canner  bulls 
$17-20. 

Calves:  575.  Supply  light;  market  firm  at 
close  of  week,  with  prices  remaining  level. 

Hogs:  925  actual,  including  400  direct. 
Market  steady  at  close,  with  few  meat-type 
butchers  bringing  $.25  more. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  too  few  sales  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  market. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive’s  sale  at  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co.,  N. 
Y.  June  24,  Choice  beef  steers  were  $2'7.50- 
28,  Good  $26-27.50,  Standard  $24-26,  and 
Utility  $22-24.  Standard  dairy-type  heifers 
$23-24,  and  -Utility  $21-23.  Commercial  dairy- 
type  cows  for  slaughter  $22.70,  Utility  $20.50- 

22.50,  Cutter  $18.50-20.50,  Canner  $16.50-18.50. 
Commercial  bulls  $24.50-24.80,  Utility  $23- 

24.50,  Cutter  $21-23.50.  Choice  calves  $32. 50- 
Good  $29.50-32.50,-  Standard  $27.50- 
110-115  lbs.  $28-30.25,  100-105  $27-30, 
$26-29,  80-85  $24.50-28,  70-75  $23-26, 
lbs.  $22-24.  Handling  dairy  replace- 
cows  were  $175-227.50  each,  close  first- 

heifers  $230-355,  bred  heifers  $150-265, 


33.25, 

29.50, 

90-95 

60-65 

ment 

calf 


open  $100-142,  and  service  bulls  $179.  U.  wj. 

were  $25-25.60,  No.  2 
$24.50-25,  and  No.  3  175/240-lb. 
$24-24.50;  hogs  over  250  lbs.  sold  at  $23-24.50, 
and  sows  of  various  weights  $17.50-19.50. 

lambs  were  $25-26,  Good  $24.50- 
25.  Sheep  went  at  $8.00-10. 

Brighton,  Mass.,  Market  June  30:  de- 
mand  for  sows  was  good  at  $15-16  and  for 
ir?n  $21-23.25.  Common  cows  were  $15.50- 
16.50’  Medium  $16.50-17.50,  Good  $17.50-19, 
and  Utility  and  Commercial  $19-21  in  an 
active,  steady”  market.  Bulls  were  $19-23 
Common  calves  $17-21.  Medium  $21-25,  Good 


The  well-known  114-head  herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle  at  Don 
Head  Farms  in  Richmond  Hill,  On¬ 
tario,  Can.,  was  dispersed  at  auction 
late  last  month  at  an  average  bid  of 
$863.53.  The  Redelmeier  family  will 
now  concentrate  on  their  Jersey  dairy 
herd  of  135  milking  cows;  the  South- 
down  flock  has  also  been  dispersed. 
Dave  Canning,  Staunton,  Va.,  handled 
the  Angus  sale. 


The  38  head  of  beef  cattle  in  Maine 
Polled  Hereford’s  fourth  annual  sale 
held  at  Presque  Isle  last  month  were 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $272.  An 
open  heifer  from  C.  W.  Hilton,  Nor- 
ridgewock,  topped  the  sale  at  $415; 
H.  R.  Clark  and  Sons,  Burtts  Corner, 
New  Brunswick,  Can.,  bought  her. 
Two  bulls  were  sold  at  $400  apiece; 
the  one  from  M.  A.  Beverage,  Bangor, 
to  Eliot  Barlow,  Boothbay  Harbor, 
and  the  one  from  D.  F.  Getchell, 
Limestone,  to  Nakomis  Farm  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Orono.  A  heifer  consigned  by 
E.  Taylor,  Norridgewock,  was  also 
sold  at  $400,  to  Charles  Burnham, 
East  Florenceville,  New  Brunswick. 
Other  major  buyers  were:  Lee  Burn¬ 
ham  of  East  Florenceville,  H.  R. 
Everett  of  Plaster  Rock,  and  C.  H. 
Jones,  Apahoqui,  all  New  Brunswick, 
Ralph  Hitchings  of  Caribou,  Stanley 
Sproul  of  Augusta,  and  Fred  Oxley, 
Bangor.  Rod  Hall  of  Aroostook  Live¬ 
stock  Assn,  managed  the  sale;  Dwight 
Ballinger  was  auctioneer. 


Cornell  Angus  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower 

An  Angus  heifer  from  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Ithaca  has  been  delivered  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  at  his  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  farm.  Cornell  Kindew  19  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  as  a  birthday  gift  by 
personal  friends.  Sired  by  Cornell’s 
son  of  the  international  Angus 
champion  Eileenmere  1032,  she  is 
bred  similarly  to  the  champion 
heifer  at  New  York’s  1957  Angus 
sale  and  to  the  champion  bull  at  the 
1958  sale.  She  is  out  of  a  half-sister 


J.  I.  Miller  and  Herdsman 
^enneth  Tillapaugh  gave  Cornell’s 
Angus  heifer  a  final  inspection  before 
Shipping  her  to  Pres.  Eisenhower  as 
a  birthday  gift. 

July  19,  1958 


to  the  Cornell  heifer  which  sold  for 
$6,250  in  1944. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Miller,  in  charge  of  beef 
at  Cornell,  selected  this  top  Angus 
heifer  in  1956  and  kept  her  for  the 
President  until  she  was  safe  in  calf. 
She  is  due  in  November  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Ankonian,  a  1955  grand 
champion  bull. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

July  18  —  New  England  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers’  annual  show.  Fair 
Grounds,  Northampton,  Hampshire 
Co,,  Mass. 

July  23  — -  University  of  Conn.’s  fa¬ 
mous  Forage  Day  —  new  spreading 
alfalfa  to  be  shown — University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs. 

July  24-25  —  Maine  Potato  Blossom 
Festival,  Limestone,  Me. 

July  26  —  Empire  Polled  Hereford 
Dispersion  Sale,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

July  28  —  Western  New  York 
Guernsey  Show,  Fairgrounds,  Pike, 
New  York. 

July  28-30  —  64th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  International  Apple  Associa¬ 
tion,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Aug.  1-2  —  Annual  Meeting  and 
Show  of  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  2  —  New  England  Holstein 
Field  Day,  Whirlwind  Hill  Farm, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Aug.  7  —  25th  annual  Field  Day, 
N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  and 
Empire  Potato  Club,  at  William 
Jackson  farm,  Savannah,  Wayne  Co. 


—  Presenting  America’s  Most  Versatile  Pleasure  Horse  — 

THE  NATIONAL  MORGAN  HORSE  SHOW 

3-County  Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass. 

JULY  25  —  JULY  26  —  JULY  27 

All  day  and  evening  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sunday  afternoon 
See  the  famous  .Seabrook  Coach  and  Four-in-Hand  Team  of  Morgans 
300  Registered  Morgans  73  Classes 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SAVE  50%  ON  NEW 


CROP  DRYERS 


Manufactured  by  the 

Defco  Division  of  General  Motors 

The  Delco  Crop  Dryer  will  result  in 
better  quality  grain,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  other  small  grain  and  will 
help  to  reduce  the  loss  of  untold 
bushels  of  small  grain  spoiled  each 
year  because  of  bad  weather, 
delayed  harvesting,  rodents  and 
insects,  decreasing  dockage  of 
market  time. 

16,500  C.F.M.  c«  1/2  STATIC  PRESSURE 
(18,500  C.F.M.  FREE  DELIVERY) 

ORIGINAL  SELLING  PRICE  $545  EACH 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  $275  EACH 


INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION  Of 

LURIA  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL’.BANK  BLDG. 

PHILA.  7.  PA.  •  RIttenho'iise  6-7455 


HEAVY  DUTY  INDUSTRIAL  MODEL 
ENCLOSED  WEATHERPROOF  MOTOR 
CAST  ALUMINUM  ALLOY  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  THROUGHOUT 


Model  179:Y  Framed 
Unit  4  H.P.  110/220 
Volt  60  Cycle  Single 
Phase  1200  RPM.  These 
models  engineered  to 
operate  WITHOUT  RE« 
CONNECTION,  as  ship- 
ped,  at  110  or  220  Volts, 
60  Cycle,  Single  Phase. 
And  deliver  14,100  C.F.M. 
fa  Free  Delivery,  10,000 
C.F.M.  (a  y,”  S.P. 

Framed  Fan  Mounting 
Frame  Outside  Dimen¬ 
sions:  45'/,'  X  45y,'  X  1 1  Vi," 
wt.  484  lbs.  Suitable  for 
either  Horizontal  or  Ver¬ 
tical  Mounting.  May  be 
used  either  as  blower  or 
exhauster. 


THE  HAGERMAN  “88""  ROOF  and 
TRUSSED  ARCH  CONSTRUCTION 


. . .  with 

HOMASOTE 

Farm  Board 

Weatherproof  Homasote  (in  sizes  up  to 
8'  X  14')  has  had  42  years  of  proved 
value  on  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 
With  the  Hagerman  “88"  Method  and 
Trussed  Arch  Construction,  the  lowest- 
cost  building  is  achieved  and  condensa¬ 
tion  problems  eliminated.  You  get  a 
permanent  roof  if  Homasote  Farm  Board 
is  applied  according  to  directions, 
painted  within  3  years  and  repainted 
every  5  years.  For  full  data,  send  coupon. 

HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  G-22 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Hagerman  “88" 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook,  for  which 
I  enclose  10^  □ 


Name . 

Address . . 

City . Zone _ State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO,  ONT.-P.O.  Box  35,  Sio.  K 
MONTREAL,  P.Q.— P.O.  Box  20,  Station  N 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  Goodrichs 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealera  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  n}Oh®y. 
truck  and  tractor  tirea.  Write  for  prlcea. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  *  TREAD  DESIQfL 
Sold  on  a  “SIONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y, 


Livestock  in  Washington 


NEW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


LIGHTNING  RODS' 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


I . 

'ELECTRA  . 

,-^Z7  lake  AVE-z-  AySANY, 


m 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  some  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced 
Low  As 

New  Profeetiona  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  par- 

30  DAY  MONtr-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  match^,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
(train  hin  linUCV  Just  name  and  ad- 
OlNU  nU  MUIilI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they  re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you've  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X697 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 

pelleted  feed  averaged  1.56  pounds. 
The  feed  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  was  even  more  sig¬ 
nificant:  466  pounds  of  pelleted  feed 
and  626  pounds  of  the  plain.  Self-fed 
pigs  usually  waste  considerable  un¬ 
pelleted  grain;  they  root  out  the  less 
palatable  ingredients.  The  pigs  sel¬ 
dom  eat  up  any  of  the  spilled  feed 
either.  But  when  they  root  any  pellets 
out  of  the  self-feeder,  they  can,  and 
soon  do,  clean  them  up.  Feed  wastage 
by  self-fed  pigs  can  make  an  im¬ 
portant  difference  in  the  cost  of 
gains. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
dry  peas  produced  in  the  United 
States  are  grown  in  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Northern  Idaho.  The  crop 
is  grown  primarily  for  human  food, 
but  cull  peas  become  available  for 
livestock.  Because  the  crude  protein 
content  of  the  latter  ranges  from  24 
to  26  per  cent,  their  utilization  has 
great  possibilities  in  Washington.  It 
also  does  in  several  areas  of  the 
Northeast,  where  cull  peas  are  avail¬ 
able.  To  study  the  value  as  a  protein 
supplement  for  brood  sows.  Profes¬ 
sors  R.  W.  Colby,  T.  J.  Cunha  and 
M.  E.  Ensminger  completed  tests 
comparing  them  with  fish  meal.  Ra¬ 
tions  were  hand  fed,  and  the  protein 
was  standardized  at  17  per  cent. 

Chester  White  and  Chester  White- 
Danish  Landrace  crossbred  sows  fed 
cull  peas  farrowed  strong  and  healthy 
litters  and  raised  a  high  percentage 
of  their  offspring  to  weaning  age.  But 
when  peas  are  fed,  it  was  found  that 
the  sows  should  have  about  20  per 
cent  of  their  ration  in  dehydrated  al¬ 
falfa  meal.  When  this  amount  is  used, 
cull  peas  prove  equally  satisfactory 
to  fish  meal  as  a  source  of  protein 
for  brood  sows.  In  two  years,  all  of 
the  sows  weaned  an  average  of  eight 
or  more  pigs  per  litter.  The  recom¬ 
mended  ration,  ground  and  mixed, 
using  cull  peas  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  wheat,  13  per  cent;  barley,  13; 
oats,  12.5;  cull  peas,  40;  dehydrated 
alfalfa  meal,  20;  steamed  bone  meal, 
ground  oyster  shall,  and  iodized  salt, 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  each. 

New  Lean  Meat  Breed  of  Hogs 


Because  the  thrifty  housewife 
wants  meat  that  is  not  wasty,  yet 
tasty  and  nutritious,  the  emphasis  to¬ 
day  is  on  economy  of  retail  cuts.  This 
is  especially  true  of  pork,  and  for 


the  past  several  years  hog  breeders 
have  concentrated  on  producing  a 
barrow  that  dresses  well,  yet  yields 
a  carcass  capable  of  giving  cuts  high 
in  lean  meat  and  light  in  bone  and 
fat. 

To  achieve  such  results.  Professor 
Ensminger  and  associates  at  the 
Washington  Station  have  produced  a 
new  breed  of  hogs  called  Palouse. 
The  animals  are  long,  lean  and  meaty. 
They  have  been  developed  by  selec¬ 
tion  from  a  Landrace  x  Chester 
White  foundation.  These  porkers  are 
high  dressers,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  most  desirable  cuts  like  hams, 
loins  and  bacon  pieces. 

Sheep  Management 

When  considering  raising  sheep, 
one  must  realize  that  they  are 
adapted  to  well-drained  soils  and  that 
their  feed  should  be  principally  hay 
and  pasture.  County  agent-at-large 
John  H.  Landers,  Jr.,  believes  that 
feeding  much  grain  to  breeding  ewes 
is  neither  desirable  nor  profitable.  In 
his  numerous  farm  contacts  and 
visits,  too,  he  has  observed  that  sheep 
do  not  require  an  elaborate  set  of 
buildings.  They  do  need  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  weather,  but  this 
can  be  provided  by  an  open  shed 
well  bedded  and  dry.  The  open  side 
of  the  shed  should  be  away  from  pre¬ 
vailing  wind. 

Many  good  sheep  flocks  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  established  by  year- 
round  culling.  Selection  of  breeding 
ewes  should  rest  on  quality,  sound 
udders,  good  teeth,  with  uniformity 
of  desired  characteristics.  Replace¬ 
ment  ewe  lambs  should  be  selected 
at  weaning  time;  select  early,  big 
ones  from  good  mothers.  After  the 
lambs  are  weaned,  the  flock  should 
be  carried  on  pasture  to  prevent  the 
sheep  from  becoming  excessively  fat. 
But  do  not  allow  the  ewes  to  become 
too  thin.  Two  or  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  breeding  season,  turn  the  ewes 
onto  the  best  pasture  available;  if  it 
is  poor,  feed  some  grain.  This  will 
tend  toward  a  uniform  lamb  crop, 
and  possibly  more  lambs.  During  the 
gestation  period  of  approximately  146 
days,  a  ewe  should  gain  only  from 
15  to  25  pounds.  If  they  are  some¬ 
what  thin,  they  should  be  fed  some 
grain  for  five  or  six  weeks  before 
lambing.  Good  condition  at  lambing 
will  result  in  a  big  milk  flow,  and 
this,  in  turn,  means  large  and  low- 
cost  gains  on  lambs. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  a  few 
good  salesmen  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  farmers  in  areas  where 
we  have  no  representative  at  the 
present  time.  Must  have  car 
and  be  able  to  furnish  character 
references.  Liberal  commission 
and  exclusive  territory  will  en¬ 
able  a  steady  worker  to  earn 
an  attractive  income. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


NEW  E0MIN6  COMBINATION 
CALF  OR  cow  WEANER 

Stops  all  suckinc  cattle.  Fita 
rleid  to  animal'i  nose.  Cannot 
get  lost.  This  weaner  come# 
,  with  2  U-shaped  rods.  The 

—small  V  la  for  young  itook. 
/ts-yA"  The  large  U  Is  for  cows. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  769 
each,  8  for  $2.  Prepaid.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  from  this  ad.  ^ 

EDMINO  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dept.NVOIen  flora,  Wl^ 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


DnNaiflor's 

LINITE 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)- For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all-results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)- discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

■►Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


At  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Hearing 

A  variety  of  arguments  for  and 
against  the  establishment  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  federal  milk  price  order  for 
Connecticut  have  been  presented 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
hearing  in  Hartford  to  consider  fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  the  State’s  milk 
supply.  At  this  writing,  it  is  expected 
the  hearing  will  close  by  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

Testimony  has  been  unanimous  to 
the  effect  that  state  regulation  of 
Connecticut’s  milk  supply  is  no 
longer  adequate,  due  to  the  huge 
quantities  of  unregulated  milk  com¬ 
ing  in  from  New  York  State,  and 
that  federal  control  is  needed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  testimony  has  been  sharply 
divided  on  the  basic  issue  at  stake  — 
whether  a  separate  order  shall  be 
established  for  Connecticut  or  wheth¬ 
er  the  State  shall  be  joined  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Order  27  which  now  covers 
New  York  and  Northern  New  Jersey. 

Lined  up  on  the  side  of  adding  the 
state  to  Order  27  are  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Mutual  Federation  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Cooperatives,  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency.  In  favor  of  a 
separate  order  for  the  State  are  Con¬ 
necticut  producer  groups,  dealers, 
producer-dealers  and  consumers. 
They  are  supported  by  most  other 


New  England  co-ops  which  have  pro¬ 
posed  adding  Connecticut  to  the 
Springfield  Order  only  as  a  less  de¬ 
sirable  alternative  to  a  separate  order 
for  the  State. 

About  the  only  neutral  so  far  in 
the  fight  has  been  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  which  favors 
federal  regulation  of  Connecticut  but 
has  not  supported  either  the  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  York  groups 
proposal.  Eastern,  however,  has  pre¬ 
dicted  that  a  separate  order  will  be 
written  for  Connecticut,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  testimony  by  the 
other  major  New  York  co-ops  did  not 
adequately  support  their  case  for 
adding  the  State  to  their  order. 

Connecticut  producers  claim  that 
absorption  into  the  New  York  Order 
would  mean  the  end  of  dairy  farming 
in  their  State,  and  also  an  end  to 
their  efforts  to  regulate  production 
to  market  needs.  They  contend  that, 
if  they  were  absorbed  in  Order  27, 
their  net  returns  would  be  two  to 
three  cents  a  quart  less  than  they 
now  receive,  due  to  lower  Class  1 
utilization  in  the  New  York  Ordei 
area,  but  that  the  dealer  price  foi' 
Class  I  milk,  and  thus  the  consunaei 
price,  would  stay  the  same.  It  is  also 
their  argument  that  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Order  area  is  already  too 
large  for  efficient  operation,  and  tha 
Connecticut  is  large  enough  for  an 
efficient  separate  order.  H.  K.  Stree 
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The  Patz  Link  .  . .  Does  Its 
Heaviest  Work  While  “RESTING 


MOST  FARMERS  WITH  ANY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  AT  ALL  WITH  BARN  CLEANERS 
WILL  AGREE  THAT  "THE  STRONGEST" 
BARN  CLEANER  LINK  IS  NOT  AT  Alt 

necessary-if,  it  is  engineered 

CORRECTLY! 

That's  why  the  Patz  Company,  the 
originator  of  the  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner, 
designed  a  special  barn  cleaner  chain 
and  link  years  ago.  Those  original 
barn  cleaner  chains  are  still  cleaning 
barns  today. 

LOOK  CLOSELY  AT  A  PATZ  LINK,  Pay 


particular  attention  to  the  way  it  turns 
the  corners  and  passes  over  the  drive 
sprocket. 

Where  there  is  a  joint  of  the  links  — 
the{e  is  also  a  bearing  of  the  links—  IWi 
on  the  wheel.  The  Patz  Link  is  actually 
"resting,"  at  the  point  of  greatest  /C— ; 

stress!  The  drive  sprocket  actually  J 

pushes  —  each  link  on  its  way  to  elim-  0 

inote  bending  under  excess  loads,  and 
jamming  or  stretching  of  rivets,  pins, 
or  links. 

Test  the  flexibility  of  the  Patz  Link  under  load 
smooth,  rolling  action  makes  90  degree  right 
hand  turns,  45  degree  elevations  —  comoletnlw 


The  PATZ 


Co.,  Pound,  Wisconsin 


From  Poultry  to  Cows  in  Maine 


When  Frank  B.  Calderwood  of 
Union,  Knox  Co.,  Maine,  turned 
from  poultry  to  dairy  farming,  he 
went  all  the  way.  He  now  has  one 
of  the  highest  producing  herds  in  his 
corner  of  the  State.  His  15  milking 
cows  last  year  averaged  14,335  pounds 
of  milk  and  532  pounds  of  butterfat. 

It  is  a  34-COW  Holstein  herd,  pure- 
breds  and  grades.  The  highest  yield 
in  the  herd  is  Hallfield’s  Bonnie 
Pride  Laddie’s,  born  in  1952.  She 
turned  out  24,070  pounds  of  milk  and 
850  of  fat  as  a  three-year-old.  Her 
record  the  following  year  was  22,890 
pounds  of  milk  and  843  of  fat. 
Runner-up  is  Willow  Farm  Ormsby 
Jane  who  made  13,680  pounds  of 
milk,  with  518  of  fat,  as  a  three-year- 
old.  The  next  year  she  topped  this 
with  17,310  pounds  of  milk  and  647 
of  fat.  In  her  fifth  year  she  soared  to 
19,310  pounds  of  milk. 

But  a  grade  named  Bessie  produced 
14,320  pounds  of  milk  and  533  of  fat 
in  her  first  lactation.  She  followed 
this  with  18,420  pounds  of  milk  and 
755  of  fat. 

Calderwood  is  building  his  herd  by 
artificial  breeding.  Presently  he  is 
using  the  Dunloggin  bloodline  of 
Curtiss  Candy  Company  in  Illinois. 
Foimerly  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Breeding  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Augusta, 
he  is  still  a  strong  booster  for  it.  In 
switching  to  Curtiss,  he  had  two 
definite  reasons:  a  higher  test  and 
longevity. 

Calderwood’s  Wideview  Farm  was 
his  birthplace.  His  father  bought  it  in 
1896  and  kept  poultry.  In  1952,  Frank 
became  the  sole  owner.  His  first  move 
was  to  put  the  flock  of  1,000  layers 


onto  the  hen  cart.  Then  he  bought 
a  few  scrub  cows.  But,  deciding  this 
was  not  getting  him  very  far,  he  set 
out  to  build  up  a  real  herd.  He  is  still 
satisfied  with  this  decision.  Mrs. 
Calderwood  is  happy  in  dairy  work, 
too.  She  maintains  the  records  and 
keeps  thoroughly  informed.  Daughter 
Sandra,  a  freshman  in  high  school, 
also  likes  cows.  Her  own  4-H  grade 
cow  made  12,740  pounds  of  milk  and 
420  of  fat  as  a  two-year-old  recently. 

Wideview  Farm  is  only  moderate 
in  size:  150  acres,  woodlot  and  all. 
Another  20  acres  down  the  road  are 
hired.  But  Calderwood  gets  all  that 
the  land  can  make  available.  Most  of 
his  fields  grow  lush  brome,  Ladino, 
timothy,  red  clover  and  Reed’s  canary 
grass.  His  favor  for  Reed  canary  is 
somewhat  at  odds  with  many  New 
England  dairymen  who  look  upon 
the  grass  as  only  a  coarse,  heavy- 
stemmed  species  that  one  sows  in 
wet  land  because  better  varieties 
won’t  grow.  Calderwood  finds  that 
its  deep  roots  make  it  a  good  dry 
land  crop,  however;  it  seems  to  with¬ 
stand  droughts  unusually  well  for 
him.  He  likes  its  heavy  yield,  too;  he 
cuts  it  at  about  five-foot  height. 

Calderwood  grows  another  good 
crop:  corn  for  the  silos.  Recently 
he  switched  from  all-grass  silage  to 
some  corn.  This  is  the  trend,  he  says. 

The  Calderwoods  are  gradually 
bringing  more  land  into  production. 
Within  the  last  five  years,  10  acres  of 
woodland  have  been  cleared;  more  is 
being  added.  Expansion  and  progress 
are  in  the  very  air  at  Calderwood’s 
of  Maine.  Gardner  Norcross 


District  FRANK  NOLD,  BOB  MERRILL 

Representatives:  Rome,  N.  Y.  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Comfort  STAJLLS 

(Adjustable) 


nera  is  a  mgn  proaucing  one  at  Calderwood’s  Wideview  Farm. 


Plastic  Sleeve  for  Silo 

Plastics  have  found  many  uses,  but 
who  would  have  thought  they  would 
make  a  silo?  The  plastic  sleeve  is  the 
latest.  Placed  on  the  ground  with  a 


ing  it.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  use  of  this  type  silo  and 
the  quality  of  grass  sillage  that  is 
taken  from  it  later  in  the  season. 

R.  P.  Atherton 


Storage  of  forage  in  plastic. 

l^P  of  at  least  one  foot  around  the 
inside  edge,  it  utilizes  either  a  snow 
lence  or  wire  as  an  inside  form.  As 
he  silage  goes  in,  the  fence  is  raised 
another  "step,”  and  the  sleeve  is 
raised  with  it.  When  it  is  all  full,  the 
is  drawn  tightly  over  and  tied, 
the  cost  of  a  14-foot  diameter,  40- 
mn  sleeve  is  $100;  a  20-foot,  80-ton 
ize  costs  $180.  The  manufacturers 
ay  that  if  the  plastic  is  punctured 
lie  patched  "in  a  jiffy.” 

The  silo  should  be  placed  so  that 
nere  is  drainage  on  one  side.  It  must 
lenced  in  again,  too,  so  as  to  keep 
nimals  and  equipment  from  damag- 

•luly  19,  1958 


Hundred-pound  sacks  of  silage  may 
seem  picayune  to  most  northeast 
dairy  and  livestock  farmers,  but  the 
University  of  Missouri  says  they  of¬ 
fer  "many  advantages.”  Corn,  sorgh¬ 
um  and  high-moisture  grain  have 
been  successfully  ensiled  in  small 
polyethylene  plastic  sacks  which  let 
fermentation  gasses  escape  but  keep 
air  out.  University  of  Missouri  scien- 
would  be  especially  useful  to  swine 
growers  and  to  small  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers,  i.e.,  those  with  a  single  cow 
or  else  rabbits  or  goats. 


Plagued  Day  And 

Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

^  common  thing  ag  unwise  eating  oS 
may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  ann^ng 
bladder  irritations  making  you  feel  restless 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  resting  nights’ 
wi^  nagging  backache,  headache  or  musfulS 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion  Rtrain 
emotional  upset,  are  addin^to  your  mise^- 
don’t  wait  -  try  Doan’s  Pillsl  ^ 

D^n’g  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 

TOmtert”  speedy  return^to 

ui®  j  j  ^~Thcy  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2- A  fast  pain-rflilvfng 
action  on  nagpng  backache,  headaches  musculo 
aches  and  P^ns.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 

outi^m-  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 

output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So  get 
tee  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  PUls  today!  ^ 

Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave„  n.y.  ^6 

lumber  for  barns  &  HOUSES 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE! 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

ALBANY  •  SYRACUSE  •  UTICA 


Give  full  freedom  of  tie 
stalls,  yet  provide  perfect 
control  of  cow  when 
in  standing  position 
Thousands  i  n 
use.  Catalog 
lists  complete 
line  Dairy 
Equipment  — 


Write  today! 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC 

VERNON,  NEW  yOBir~i 


DENTAl  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
lt_  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$0  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  Inex- 
,  .  pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 

ing  Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit"  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2  98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  CO  QO 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . .  vZ.Ho 

REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-9 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE., _ CJMCAGO  45,  ILL. 

SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 

Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation, 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  _  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.V.' 


Dr.  Nayhri 

BlU-KOfE 


ARTtSIFIK.  NOKCIM 

wooNo  oumwc 


In 


Visking  Co. 

100-pound  polyethylene  sacks. 


STRAW  CHOPPER 

DCCT  ALL 

BCdT  THESE  COUNTS 

Innes  gives  you  8  exclusive  features 
that  no  other  straw  chopper  can 
match.  It  will  chop  your  straw 
faster  under  all  conditions  with 
less  horsepower.  Makes  plowing  and  discing 
so  much  easier.  Perfectly  balanced  —  operates 
“smooth  as  greased  lightning.”  Rugged,  .ham- 
mermill  type  construction.  Fits  most  popular 
combines.  The  price  js  right,  and  it’s  fully 
guaranteed.  Drop  us  a  card  for  free  fully 
illustrated  literature.  0  _ 

irPUl  FLOATING 
PICK-UP 

Patented  piston  action  guarantees  a 
clean,  ^  thorough  pick-up  of  your  grain  windrow. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on  and  take  off.  Fits  most  com- 
_  bines.  Quality  and  performance  are  tops  —  yet  price  is  low. 

Drop  us  a  card—* we'll  send  free  literature  and  name  of  your  local  Innes  dealer. 

Address  —  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 

98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 
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What  Poultry  Needs:  Promotion 

At  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federation  meeting,  the  egg  is  “beauti¬ 
ful”  but  undersold  .  .  .  $50  out  of  $5,000  .  .  .  northeast  integra¬ 
tion  “is  here”  .  .  .  less  light  for  layers?  .  .  .  CuSO-4  for  enteritis. 


ROMOTION  and  quality 
were  watchwords  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Poultry  Federa¬ 
tion  at  State  College  last 
month.  The  educational 
junior  chicken-of-tomorrow 
contest  was  cited  for  its  promotional 
value,  and  so  were  the  poultry-and- 
egg  booth  at  Winter’s  Farm  Show 
and  summertime  chicken  barbecues. 
The  poultry  festival  August  21-23  at 
Hershey  is  expected  to  play  a  great 
part.  L.  W.  Cassell,  Whitmoyer  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Myerstown,  called  the  egg 
“beautiful,  nature’s  richest  ti'easure.” 
Declaring  that  an  egg  “has  every¬ 
thing”,  he  told  that  at  “drug  store 
prices”  the  chemical  compounds  in  a 
60-cent  dozen  were  worth  $24.40;  the 
egg  “is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 
But  the  researcher  warned  about  de¬ 
cline  in  per-capita  consumption.  He 
criticized  “drabness”  of  egg  cartons 
in  comparison  to  cereals’;  and  he  ad¬ 
monished  Pennsylvania  egg  people — 
“we  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves” 
— for  making  up  only  $132,000  of 
their  annual  $400,000  Poultry  and 
Egg  National  Board  quota. 

John  Rainey  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Department’s  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  told  that,  if  Pennsylvania’s  poul¬ 
try  industry — the  second  or  third 
largest  in  America — apportioned  just 
one  per  cent  of  sales  for  advertising 
—  as  food  chains  do  in  newspapers, 
it  would  spend  $1.6  million  per  year. 
“We  must  think  in  big  figures”,  he 
declared;  the  $5,000-a-year  poultry- 
man  should  put  $50  into  promotion 
through  posters,  PENB,  NEPPCO 


George  M.  Anthony,  for  40  years  a 
breeder-hatcheryman  in  Strausstown, 
Berks  County,  is  Pennsylvania’s 
Poultryman  of  the  Year. 

and  Federation.  Rainey  saw  five  re¬ 
cent  improvements:  (1)  the  Food 
Marketing  Advisory  Council  “is  get¬ 
ting  started”;  (2)  there  is  better  en¬ 
forcement  of  egg  laws — 2,000  retail 
store  inspections  per  month;  (3) 
better  information  from  the  new  ran¬ 
dom  sample  test;  (4)  revision  of  egg 
standards;  ahd  (5)  the  Pennsylvania 
Certified  Egg  Program  in  which  18 
handlers  are  now  participating. 

E.  I.  Robertson  of  John  W.  Eshel- 
man  and  Sons,  Lancaster,  retiring 
president  of  the  Federation,  also 
urged  promotion  for  Pennsylvania 
poultry  and  eggs.  Increasing  inte¬ 
gration  in  broilers  he  foresaw  as  re¬ 
quiring  greater  promotion  by  grow¬ 
ers  if  they  are  to  share  in  the  poultry 
dollar.  He  thought  that  quality  eggs 
were  themselves  a  means  of  promo¬ 
tion;  the  Federation’s  new  egg  com¬ 
mittee  would  “spearhead.  .  .promo¬ 
tional  efforts  for  the  coming  year.” 
With  confidence  in  America,  Robert¬ 
son  declared,  “we  can  expect.  .  . 
increased  consumption  of  poultry 
products  in  proportion  to  the  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  put  forth.  .  .”. 

John  C.  Huttar  of  Cooperative 
GLF,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  told  Pennsylvania 
poultrymen  that  integration  is  “on 
its  way.”  But  he  believed  that  it  “al¬ 
ways  has  been  with  us” — on  colonial 
farms  and  in  steel  and  oil.  He 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  center 
control  in  farmers,  but  wondered  if 
“our  habit  to  overproduce  (does  not 


give)  the  consumer  (the)  political 
and  economic  power.”  The  poultry 
specialist  reported  that  his  own  co¬ 
operative  is  integrating  in  the  broiler 
business.  Prepare  for  integration; 
the  thing  “has  to  come.”  Among  ad¬ 
vantages  Huttar  saw  for  it  were : 
stabilized  supply  of  products,  control 
of  quality,  cost  reduction,  assurance 
of  a  market,  and  producer  concen¬ 
tration  on  production,  “what  farmers 
like  best,  are  best  at  and  prefer  to 
do.”  Huttar’s  disadvantages,  all  from 
the  producer’s  standpoint,  were:  less 
freedom  to  make  decisions,  greater 
pressure  for  efficiency,  higher  capi¬ 
tal  costs,  loss  of  profit,  and  over¬ 
production.  While  Huttar  called  the 
Fletcher  plan  for  consolidation  of 
egg  cooperatives  “pie  in  the  sky,”  he 
said  “its  principle  is  right.” 

In  a  talk  on  “what’s  new”  in  man¬ 
agement  —  “the  culprit  in  limiting 
production”  John  M.  Snyder,  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  wire  and  slat  floors  would  pre¬ 
vent  contact  with  droppings  but  their 
economy  of  floor  space  now  seemed 
not  too  great;  space  allowed  each 
bird  is  being  increased.  To  support 
his  advice  of  “Don’t  crowd  the  lay¬ 
ers”,  he  said  that  Iowa  research 
showed  profit  per  1,000  feet  of  floor 
space  to  be  only  $72  at  a  bird  to  two 
square  feet,  $181  at  2.5  to  three,  and 
$255  at  three  square  feet  or  more. 
Snyder  reported  that  Shenandoah 
Valley  egg  men  were  “well  pleased” 
with  production  in  windowless  hous¬ 
es  until  they  installed  rollaway  egg 
nests;  then  molt  occurred.  Restric¬ 
tion  of  light  now  being  recommended 
by  Doane  Agriculture  Service  in  its 
“stimulight”  program  increases  pro¬ 
duction  by  11  per  cent,  he  reported. 
Birds  receive  five  hours  of  light  per 
day  to  21  weeks  when  it  is  there¬ 
after  increased  18  minutes  per  week. 
He  advised  poultrymen  to  “watch 
it.”  The  amount  of  feed  required  to 
produce  a  dozen  of  eggs  has  declined 
from  9.2  to  only  6.3  pounds  in  the 
past  30  years,  Snyder  said,  but  labor 
costs  were  still  too  large.  His  recom¬ 
mendations  to  reduce  them  included 
automatic  water  and  feed — the  latter 
is  “coming  back”  for  broilers,  bulk 
feed,  nesting  rooms,  handy  clean¬ 
outs,  centralized  layout  and  rollaway 
nests.  Deep  feed  troughs  are  desir¬ 
able,  Snyder  said;  in  2.5-inch  ones,  14 
pounds  of  feed  are  wasted  per  bird 
per  year,  in  4.5-inch  ones  only  four 
pounds.  Fill  the  feeders  only  one- 
third  full,  he  urged.  One  needs  “to 
have  a  nest  for  about  every  three 
birds.” 

V.  Kyle  Trout  of  Wallace  Hy-Cross 
Hatcheries  in  Doylestown  declared 
that  “nothing  is  more  important  than 
success  in  raising  replacement  stock. 
Keep  hold  of  all  the  bred-in  potential 
of  the  bird.”  The  poultry  specialist 
said  that  coccidiosis,  internal  para¬ 
sites  and  non-specific  enteritis  were 
“three  trouble-makers”  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  period.  For  the  first,  he  recom¬ 
mended  coccidiostats,  with  the 
admonition  that  none  could  be  better 
than  management.  For  internal  para¬ 
sites  he  advised  use  of  water  worm- 
ers  once  a  month,  and  for  enteritis  he 
said  copper  sulfate  in  water  was 
“rather  good.” 

R.  F.  Gentry  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  declared,  “We  do  not 
know  the  score  on  CRD”,  and  he 
doubted  that  anyone  else  did.  Con¬ 
fused  by  the  apparent  changefulness 
of  PPLO  organisms  into  bacteria,  he 
had  no  “good”  recommendation  ex¬ 
cept  to  “keep  trying  the  antibiotics.” 
Louis  Leibovitz,  director  of  the  poul¬ 
try  diagnostic  laboratory  at  National 
Agricultural  College  in  Doylestown, 
remarked  that  piperazine  was  effec¬ 
tive  against  roundworms  and  tin 
compounds  were  promising  against 
tapeworms.  Vitamin  A,  he  said,  has 


worms.  Grover  D.  Cloyd  of  Hess  and 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  reported 
that  anti-bacterial  chemicals  have  not 
been  “as  guilty”  as  antibiotics  in  build¬ 
ing  up  resistant  strains  of  bacteria. 
A  manifold  increase  in  resistance 
to  penicillin  had  occurred,  he  said. 
A  “tremendous  amount  of  trouble^’ 
had  been  recently  experienced  from 
blackhead  by  chickens  in  areas  where 
never  experienced  before,  he  ob¬ 
served,  and  leucosis  was  the  same 
threat  now  for  turkeys  that  it  had 
been  to  chickens  25  years  ago.  Cloyd 
reported  that  sulfaquinoxaline  had 
helped  against  chicken  cholera  and, 
in  California,  immunization  was 
“pretty  good”;  the  disease  called  for 
“vigorous  control”,  i.  e.,  removal  and 
destruction  of  infected  birds  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  feeders  and  waterers. 
For  fowl  typhoid,  Cloyd  thought  that 
furazolidone  in  amount  of  150  grams 
per  ton  of  feed  for  a  week,  then  100 
grams  for  two  weeks  and  thereafter 
50  grams  for  three  months  would  be 
valuable.  The  antibiotics,  he  said, 
were  helpful  against  turkey  ery¬ 
sipelas.  Phenothiazine  was  recom¬ 
mended  against  cecal  worms  in  birds. 

Max  Brender,  Leghorn  breed¬ 
er  of  Ferndale,  N.  Y.,  suggested  that 
because  the  sire  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
inheritance,  he  might  get  more  at¬ 
tention  in  future  systems  of  breed¬ 
ing.  He  predicted  that  tomorrow’s 
layer  will  produce  300  AA  eggs  a 
year,  consuming  only  4.5  pounds  of 
feed  per  dozen.  Fertility  and  hatcha- 
bility  will  approach  100  per  cent,  he 
thought,  and  laying  house  mortality 
might  be  reduced  to  zero.  Courtney 
Allen  of  Hy-Line  Hatcheries,  Dallas 
Center,  Iowa,  reported  that  blood 
types  of  chickens  reveal  economic 


Poultry  Production 
Standards 

Standards  that  Dr.  John  M.  Snyder 
poultry  specialists,  Beacon  Milling  Co.! 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  recommended  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Poultry  Federation: 

Layers 

250  eggs  a  year  per  bird  housed. 
0.5  per  cent  maximum  mortality 
per  month,  i.e.  six  per  cent  per 
year. 

A  dozen  eggs  on  4.25  lbs.  of  feed. 

Broilers 

3.4  lbs.  weight  at  nine  weeks. 
Pound  of  gain  on  2.35  lbs.  of  feed. 

98.5  per  cent  livability. 

Turkeys  (large) 

20  lbs.  at  23  weeks. 

3.5  lbs.  of  feed  per  poond  of  gain. 

Caponettes 
5.55  lbs.  at  13  weeks. 

2.85  lbs.  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 


protective  value  against  capillary 
value.  A  “B”  type  bird  has  already 
shown  better  lay,  higher  fertility  and 
longer  life. 

The  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Feder¬ 
ation’s  membership  is  composed  of  21 
Pennsylvania  county  poultry  associa¬ 
tions,  allied  industry  and  individuals. 
Membership  is  at  about  1,000.  With 
most  of  its  work  done  through  non¬ 
pay  committees,  its  mission  is  essen¬ 
tially  to  foster  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  all  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  in  Pennsylvania.  It  maintains 
offices  at  1612  North  Second  St.,  in 
Harrisburg.  Executive  secretary  is 
Miss  Florence  Seiple.  j.  n.  b. 


New  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Federation 
L.  to  r.,  seated:  Donald  Baker,  Lewistown,  secy.;  William  G.  Robinson, 
Kraemer,  pres.;  George  H.  Schroeder,  Honesdale,  2nd  vice-pres.  Rear,  1.  to 
r.:  Ray  Morgan,  Reedsville,  treas.;  and  Lawrence  E.  Kegerreis,  Palmyra. 


THe  HENYARD 

BY  C.  S.  PLATT 


Birds  Hung  by  their  Beaks, 
or  Packed  in  Cellophane 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  York 
City,  in  a  nice  food  shop  we  saw 
ducks,  quail,  pheasant  and  partridge 
all  hanging  from  their  beaks  and 
with  their  feathers  still  on.  Why  do 
they  hang  them  by  their  beaks  and 
why  do  they  leave  the  plumage  on? 
On  the  same  trip  we  saw  dressed, 
frozen  Cornish  pullets  neatly  tucked 
into  cellophane  bags.  Is  this  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  poultry  line? 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  e.  m.  j. 
Game  birds  are  almost  invariably 
marketed  with  their  feathers  on  so 
that  the  buyer  can  easily  identify 
just  what  he  is  getting.  There  might 
be  doubts  at  times  if  these  birds 
were  sold  in  the  same  manner  as 
chickens.  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
any  definite  reason  why  they  are 
hung  by  the  head,  although  this  has 
been  common  practice  for  decades,  if 
not  centuries.  The  plumage  lies  more 
smoothly  when  at  this  vertical  direc¬ 
tion.  The  feathers  are  not  difficult  to 
remove,  providing  the  carcass  has 
been  hanging  for  several  days. 

As  for  the  Cornish  pullets  packed 


neatly  in  cellophane  bags,  there  is 
a  farm  in  Connecticut  that  has  been 
making  a  specialty  of  this  particular 
type  of  fowl.  However,  pure  Cornish 
as  well  as  Cornish  crosses  are  com¬ 
ing  into  popular  use  all  over  the 
country.  They  make  a  very  fine  ap¬ 
pearing,  plump,  young  bird  suitable 
for  roasting,  particularly  for  ban¬ 
quets  and  such  occasions  where  a 
whole  stuffed  bird  is  served  to  each 
person. 


Why  Not  Duck  Eggs? 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  great 
productivity  of  Khaki  Campbell 
ducks.  Why  do  not  more  people  raise 
them?  I  would  like  to  give  them  a 
try  for  market  eggs.  J.  m. 

Massachusetts 

Egg  laying  trials  for  ducks  are 
held  extensively  in  England,  and 
records  indicate  that  ducks  of  the 
right  breeds  will  lay  as  well  as  chick¬ 
ens.  Feed  will  be  used  just  as  effec¬ 
tively.  The  only  reason  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  followed  in  this  country 
is  the  relatively  low  price  received 
for  duck  eggs.  If  you  can  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  will  pay  as  well  for  duck 
eggs  as  for  chicken  eggs  then  I  would 
recommend  keeping  ducks  commer¬ 
cially  for  egg  production.  Khaki 
Campbells  have  made  very  high 
annual  egg  records.  Some  flocks  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  300  eggs  per  year. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEU 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


BY  HARnY  LANOO 


Public  relations  to  the  foreground 


again. 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
of  America  seeks  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  among  housewives,  and  thereby 
to  create  a  larger  market  for  vege¬ 
tables.  The  Association  has  compiled 
an  impressive  list  of  facts  for  distri¬ 
bution,  including  even  how  various 
vegetables  got  their  names,  how  their 
use  developed,  what  food  qualities 
they  possess,  how  they  should  be 
chosen  and  how  the  cook  should  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  tastiest,  most  healthful 
consumption. 

The  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  an 
association  of  milk  processors  and 
distributors,  has  aimed  its  campaign 
at  dairy  farmers.  It  has  prepared  a 
series  of  tiny  little  pages  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  milk  checks  which  dairy 
farmers  collect.  These  messages  try 
to  explain  to  the  dairy  farmers  the 
position  of  the  processors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  on  such  questions  as  profit 
margins,  processing  and  distribution 
problems,  and  so  on. 

***** 

The  farm  program  legislative  test, 
which  was  slated  for  the  House,  was 
merely  transferred  to  the  Senate. 
The  House  unexpectedly  refused  to 
consider  the  highly  controversial  bill 
reported  out  by  its  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee  and  containing  provisions  for 
farmers  to  vote  on  a  variety  of  com¬ 
modity  programs.  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  termed  the  bill  an 
“economic  monstrosity.” 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
thereupon  acted  favorably  on  a  bill 
which  was  limited  to  programs  that 
Benson  did  not  endorse  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  but  which  he  would  be  quite 
glad  to  have.  This  bill  would  raise 
acreages  for  cotton  and  rice,  while 
lowering  price  supports,  and  would 
remove  all  acreage  controls  and  all 
price-support  floors  from  under  corn 
and  other  feed  grains.  The  Senate 


bill  was  open  for  amendments,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  many  would 
be  offered,  In  fact,  the  prospects  were 
for  the  Senate’s  voting  on  just  about 
all  major  recommendations  for  new 
farm  programs. 

However,  delay  was  becoming™ a 
decided  factor.  Long  and  bitter  de¬ 
bate  was  expected  on  a  controversial 
housing  bill,  to  be  followed  by  the 
equally  controversial  farm  debate. 
All  of  this  in  the  hot  days  of  July, 
during  which  Congress  was  rushing 
for  what  it  hoped  would  be  an  early 
August  adjournment  —  with  mid- 
August  more  likely  —  and  each  day’s 
delay  in  a  final  decision  was  throwing 
the  farm  program  farther  back  into 
the  days  in  which  no  genuinely  care¬ 
ful  attention  could  be  given  to  any¬ 
thing. 

Secretary  Benson,  meanwhile,  was 
fortunate  in  the  battleground  which 
events  chose  for  him.  He  has  always 
been  weak  in  the  House,  and  has 
always  had  considerably  more  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Senate. 

^ 

USD  A  tried  to  kill  or  merely  steri¬ 
lize  females  in  experiments  on  the 
nematodes  which  are  such  deadly 
enemies  of  spud  farmers.  But  the 
Department  found  that  the  golden 
nematode  can  stand  so  much  radia¬ 
tion  —  up  to  20,000  roentgens  be¬ 
fore  females  are  sterilized,  and  up 
to  120,000  before  they  are  killed, 
compared  to  the  always-fatal  650 
roentgens  for  humans  —  that  the 
method  is  not  practical. 

Hi  ^  ^  ^ 

The  special  milk  program,  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  leadership  with  a  vow  not  to 
consider  any  more  farm  legislation 
following  the  House  turndown  of  the 
omnibus  bill,  was  rushed  through 
after  all,  and  signed  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  by  President  Eisenhower. 


Cdkium  Supply 
Raiding  Action 
frMt  the  same  bog 


Saves  time 
and  money  riiese  ways: 

Gives  the  laying  bird  all  the  calcium  5he  needs  and  does  an 
adequate  grinding  job. 

Calcite  Crystals  cost  less  than  oyster  shell.  Go  to  your 
dealer  and  compare  prices  yourself! 

Doesn’t  require  separate  hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium, 
baves  equipment  cost;  saves  time  and  labor. 

With  a  2-in-l  calcium  supplement,  birds  have  more  room 
for  extra  feed  that  means  extra  eggs. 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corp.  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Delmarva  fo  Join 
National  Broiler  Group 

Delmarva  Poultry  Industry,  Inc., 
the  public  relations  organization 
serving  broiler  interests  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  has  decided 
to  affiliate  with  the  National  Broiler 
Council.  Voting  unanimously  last 
month,  Delmarva  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  resolved  to  participate  equally 
with  five  other  broiler  states  in  sup¬ 
port  of  NBC;  the  affiliation  is  to  be¬ 
gin  September  1. 

The  Delmarva  group  has  reserved 
its  right  to  cancel  the  agreement, 
however,  if  by  next  January  1  the 
National  Broiler  Council  fails  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  agreement  cancelled  with 
Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board  last 
April.  18o  satisfy  Delmarva,  the 
National  Broiler  Council  will  again 
have  to  turn  over  25  per  cent  of  its 
funds  to  PENB  for  broiler  promotion 
and  consumer  education.  The  Coun¬ 
cil’s  feeling  has  been  that  PENB  does 
not  give  enough  attention  to  in-store 
promotion  of  broilers.  Nothwith- 
standing  this  and  its  own  recognition 
that  it  cannot  do  as  much  as  it  would 
like,  PENB  has  said  that  the  “door 
IS  open”  to  NBC’s  return. 


and  six  in  another.  But  less  than 
eight  hours  after  setting  out  the  red 
squill,  there  was  not  a  single  rat  to 
be  found.  Since  then,  more  than  two 
months  ago,  I  have  not  seen  or  found 
a  trace  of  a  single  one.  Thanks  again 
to  G.  F.  Stockwell  and  his  red  squill 
recommendation  against  rats.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  worked  for  me  in  my  poultry 
buildings.  F.  A.  Hubbard 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card . 5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4  50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 
Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


I^ed  Squill  Successful 
lainst  Rats 


Ag< 


That  Rural  New  Yorker  article  by 
P.  Stockwell  last  May  17  on  ex¬ 
termination  of  rats  was  right  up  my 
alley.  My  poultry  buildings  were  over¬ 
run  with  the  rodents  and  I  vyas  cer¬ 
tainly  pleased  to  have  Stockwell’s 
recommendations  on  red  squill.  I 
^onld  like  to  thank  him  very  much 
help  he  gave  me. 

The  day  that  I  read  his  statement, 
toimd  10  rats  eating  in  one  feeder 

'^wly  19,  1958 


(Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  7) 

1.  Kish—  lSam.l4:51 

2.  Ahinoam  —  1  Sam.  14:50 

3.  Two—  1  Sam.  14:49 

4.  Ishui  and  Melchi-shua  — 

1  Sam.  14:49 

5.  Two—  lSam.l4:49 

6.  Merab—  1  Sam.  14:49 

7.  Michal—  1  Sam.  14:49 

8.  At  Gibeah—  1  Sam.  10:26 

9.  David—  1  Sam.  18:1 

10.  Jonathan-^  1  Sam.  14:49 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

5000  APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 
LAYERS  OF  'LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N ISH -CROSS  CHICKS’ 
THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


OUT  FRONT  BY  A  WIDE  MARGIN! 


Raise  A  Flock  of  Genuine 

MELINI-BABCOCK  BESSIES 

This  is  the  time  to  start  a  flock  of  genuine 
Babcock  Bessies— "sisters”  to  the  1957  N.  J.  Flock 
Mating  prize-winning,  profit-making  pen 

When  you  invest  in  .Alelini -Babcock  Bessies  you 
are  getting  chicks  from  the  same  parent  stock  that 
are  maintained  as  breeders  on  the  Babcock  1‘oultry 
Farm. 

The  Business  Hen  of  the  Brown  Egg  Field 

MELINI-Merryknoll  Sex-Links 

The  All-Time  Poultry  Meat  Champion.  .. 

MELINI-VANTRESS  ARBOR 
ACRES  CROSS 

Write  for  Free  literature,  prices  today 

HATCHERY.  INC. 

Vinelowd  N.  i 


MEimrs 

Dept. R7  OelseaOrive 


HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Exneri- 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Americans  Real  Business  Hen' 

Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  real  money-' 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul- 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs;; 
long  lay;  and  livability  os  chicks  and  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  ond 
we'll  book  you  today  for  any  hatch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  and  quon-, 
tity  discounts.. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INCJ 

Box  286-G  Ithoeo.  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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^'Shower  Timer'  New 
Book  of  Gift  Patterns 

Every  pattern  is  complete  in  the 
book.  You  do  not  need  to  send  for 
patterns.  This  book  has  full  direc¬ 
tions. 


Tomatoes  on  Your  Table 


Tomato  time  on  the  menu  is  any 
time  at  all.  Tomatoes,  during  the 
Summer,  red,  fresh,  ripe,  and  eaten 
raw,  are  an  important  source  of  vita¬ 
min  C.  Put  up  for  year-round  use, 
tomatoes,  ripe  or  green,  serve  the 
family  with  color  and  flavor  in  a 
variety  of  relishes,  chowchow,  mar¬ 
malade  and  butter.  Here  are  recipes 
to  be  enjoyed  that  are  home-tested 
and  delicious. 

Uncooked  Ripe  Tomato  Relish 

Use  2  quarts  of  chopped  and 
peeled  tomatoes;  1  cup  chopped 
celery;  %  cup  chopped  onion;  Vz  cup 
chopped  green  pepper;  2  teaspoons 
salt;  3  tablespoons  sugar;  1  table¬ 
spoon  mustard  seed;  Va.  teaspoon 
ground  nutmeg;  Va  teaspoon  ground 
cinnamon;  Vs  teaspoon  ground  cloves; 

1  cup  vinegar. 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  stir 
until  well  blended.  Pour  into  steri¬ 
lized  jars  and  cover.  Store  in  re¬ 
frigerator  or  other  cold  place.  Relish 
will  keep  2  to  3  weeks.  Makes  about 
4  pints. 

This  recipe  is  an  excellent  way  to 
use  up  ripe  tomatoes  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  when  your  vines  bear  a  surplus. 

Ripe  Tomato  Marmalade 

Use  3  quarts  of  sliced,  peeled  to¬ 
matoes;  6  cups  sugar;  1  teaspoon  salt; 

2  oranges;  2  lemons;  2  cups  water; 
4  sticks  cinnamon  (2-  to  3-inch 
pieces);  2  teaspoons  whole  cloves. 

Combine  tomatoes,  sugar  and  salt. 


Peel  oranges  and  lemons  and  slice 
the  peel  very  thin;  boil  the  peel  in 
the  water  5  minutes,  and  drain.  Slice 
orange  and  lemon  pulp  and  remove 
seeds.  Add  the  fruit  and  peel  to_  to¬ 
mato  mixture.  Put  spices  loosely  in  a 
thin,  white  cloth;  tie  top  tightly  and 
add  to  tomato  mixture.  Heat  slowly 
to  boiling;  then  cook  rapidly,  stirring 
frequently  for  45  to  60  minutes,  or 
until  thickened.  Remove  spice  bag. 
Pour  marmalade  into  hot,  clean  jars. 
Seal.  Store  in  a  cool,  dry,  place. 
Makes  about  5  pints.  (Watch  care¬ 
fully  while  boiling.) 

Tomato-Apple  Butter 

Use  2  quarts  of  sliced  tomatoes; 
IV2  quarts  of  sliced  apples;  1  cup 
water;  14  cup  lemon  juice;  4  cups 
sugar;  14  teaspoon  ground  cloves;  14 
teaspon  ground  allspice;  V2  teaspoon 
ground  cinnamon. 

Cook  tomatoes  20  to  30  minutes. 
Press  through  a  sieve  and  measure 
out  4  cups.  Cook  apples  in  water 
until  very  tender.  Press  through  a 
sieve  and  measure  out  2  cups.  Com¬ 
bine  sieved  tomatoes  and  apples, 
lemon  juice,  sugar  and  spices.  Cook 
mixture  rapidly  about  25  minutes,  or 
until  thickened  and  clear.  Stir  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  sticking.  Pour  into 
hot,  clean  jars.  Seal.  Store  in  a  cool, 
dry,  dark  place.  Makes  about  3  pints. 

Uncooked  Green  Tomato  Chow  Chow 

Use  1  quart  of  finely  chopped  green 
tomatoes;  3  cups  finely  chopped  cab¬ 


bage;  1/2  cup  finely  chopped  onion; 
14  cup  finely  chopped  green  pepper; 
14  cup  salt;  2  teaspoons  dry  mustard; 
14  cup  sugar;  1  teaspon  celery  seed; 

1  tablespoon  horseradish;  1  cup 
vinegar. 

Sprinkle  layers  of  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  onion  and  green  pepper  with 
salt;  let  stand  overnight.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  press  out  as  much  liquid  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Add  other  ingredients  to  the 
vegetables.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  cover.  Store  in  refrigerator,  or 
other  cold  place,  this  will  keep  for 

2  to  3  weeks.  Makes  about  2  pints. 

Green  Tomato  Relish 

Use  6  quarts  of  chopped  green  to¬ 
matoes;  1-4  quarts  chopped  onion; 

3  cups  chopped  green  pepper;  IV2 
cups  chopped  red  sweet  pepper;  14 
cup  salt;  3  cups  sugar;  114  quarts 
vinegar;  2  tablespoons  whole  mixed 
pickle  spices. 

Mix  thoroughly  tomatoes,  chopped 
onion,  green  and  red  peppers,  and 
salt.  Let  stand  overnight;  drain.  Com¬ 
bine  with  sugar  and  vinegar.  Put 
spices  loosely  in  a  thin,  white  cloth; 
tie  top  tightly  and  add  to  tomato  mix¬ 
ture.  Bring  mixture  to  boil;  boil 
gently  with  spices  for  IV2  hours  or 
until  thickened,  stirring  frequently. 
Remove  spice  bag.  Pour  relish  into 
hot,  clean  jars,  fill  jars  to  top,  and 
seal.  Store  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 
Makes  about  6  pints. 

Elaine  F.  MacIntyre 


‘Shower  Time’  is  a  book  which  you. 
will  find  invaluable  in  planning  a 
shower  for  the  Bride-to-Be  (or  birth¬ 
day),  as  well  as  making  a  personal 
gift  that  will  long  be  treasured.  It 
contains  suggestions  for  party,  and 
full  directions  for  making  items  such 
as  loop-stitch  mules,  bed-jacket, 
luncheon  set,  lacy  centerpiece  and 
tablecloth.  Here  are  also  six  other 
items,  plus  a  hot-iron  transfer  for 
three  complete  alphabets,  and  15 
floral  motifs  to  embroider  on  linens 
or  personal  items.  Price  50  cents  per 

For  a  copy  of  “Shower  Time  send 
50  cents  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 


Cross-Stitch  Towels 


Left-Over  Ham  Dishes 

Use  2  cups  ground  ham;  V2  cup 
celery;  1  green  pepper;  V2  small 
onion;  2  hard  boiled  eggs;  ¥2  cup 
crushed  crackers;  2  pimentoes;  2 
tablespoons  gelatine;  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice;  1  tablespoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce;  Va  cup  of  mayonnaise. 

Grind  and  measure  ham.  Chop 
celery,  pepper,  onion  and  pimentoes. 
Slice  eggs.  Dissolve  gelatine  in  cold 
water  and  melt  over  hot  water.  Com¬ 
bine  all  ingredients  and  add  gelatine. 
Mold.  Top  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 
Serve  cold. 

Baked  Ham  With  Macaroni 

Put  in  baking  dish  a  layer  of  boiled 
macaroni,  then  a  layer  of  diced  ham 
(smoked  shoulder)  or  other  left-over 
pieces.  Alternate  macaroni  and  ham 
until  dish  is  full. 

Beat  3  eggs,  slightly.  Add  %  cup 
milk  and,  to  taste,  onion  salt  or  juice. 

Pour  mixture  over  macaroni-ham 
combination;  set  casserole  in  pan  of 
hot  water,  and  bake  at  325  degrees 
F.  until  firm.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce 

Pennsylvania 


Wonder  of  Wonders 

We  let  Kentucky  Wonders  grow  in  tapered  wigwams  row  on  row. 

Then  stoop  to  raid  our  Indian  town  for  long  green  riches  hanging  down. 
Hoarding  every  wand’ring  gem  to  make  a  wondrous  meal  of  them. 

Today,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  new  gem  graced  our  tepees  tall; 

Glowing  like  heaven  in  the  sun,  an  indigo  bunting  sat  on  one! 

New  York  State  Laura  Ellis 


“Turn  ye  north,  south,  east  or  west 
— corn  is  what  we  like  the  best,” 

This  recipe  for  Pickled  Corn  (my 
grandmother  called  it  “Corn  Salad”) 
I’ve  used  too  for  many  years.  It  is 
very  good  and  satisfying.  I  never 
blanch  the  ears  but  most  cooks  like 
to.  Be  sure  the  corn  is  freshly  gath¬ 
ered,  and  remove  kernels  right  away 
for  best  results  in  this  recipe. 

Pickled  Corn 

Use  48  large  ears  of  corn;  4  red 
peppers;  3  cups  sugar;  4  tablespoons 
mustard  (prepared);  4  tablespoons 
salt;  2  tablespoons  flour  (mix  flour 


Sweet  Sour  Canning 

into  mustard);  2  quarts  mild  vinegar. 

Put  all  together  and  boil  20 
minutes  after  it  first  comes  to  a  boil. 
Then  fill  hot  sterilized  cans. 


Tomato  Conserve 

Boil  for  IV2  hours:  5  lbs.  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  (peeled)  and  4  lbs.  granulated 
sugar.  Then  add  1  lemon  (chopped 
fine);  1  cup  raisins;  1  cup  nut  meats. 

Let  combination  boil  a  few  minutes 
longer.  This  can  be  sealed  with 
paraffin  if  desired.  It’s  very,  very 
good!  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce 

Pennsylvania 


2559.  Wonderful  gift  idea  for 
shower,  or  a  new  bride.  Dps-of-the-weeic 
towels  embroidered  m  colorful  cross-stuci  ■ 
They  add  such  a  cherry  note  to  housenoi 
chores.  Hot-iron  transfer  for  seven  designs, 
material  requirements:  color  chart. 

No.  2559  —  Just  25  cents  mailed  to  in 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30ch  St..  N 

^ include^25  ^ents  more  for  the  1953 
of  our  needlework  ALBUM  —  a  56-pa8 
booklet  of  lovely  designs. 
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Old  English  ''Pancakes'' 

An  aunt  on  my  father’s  side,  living 
in  another  part  of  New  England,  kept 
a  certain  pancake  to  make  on  Candle¬ 
mas  Day,  but  it  is  fine  for  any  day 
of  the  year^  Actually,  these  are  not 
pancakes,  in  our  American  sense  at 
all.  They  are  made  of  a  dough  rolled 
into  balls  and  fried  in  deep  fat,  just 
as  doughnuts  are  fried! 

The  recipe  goes:  Use  one  cup  of 
rye  nteal;  %  cup  of  Indian  meal  (our 
corn  meal,  today);  Vz  cup  white 
flour,  %  cup  milk,  %  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses;  Vz  teaspoon  soda;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  1  egg,  well  beaten.  Combine  in¬ 
gredients.  Shape  one  teaspoon  of 
dough  into  a  ball;  roll  it  in  a  little 
flour;  and  thus  fry  all  in  deep  fat. 

The  branch  of  our  family  that 
made  these  “pancakes”,  lived  gener¬ 
ations  ago  on  a  large  remote  farm  in 
New  England.  They  were  not  very 
good  farmers,  but  good  hunters  and 
sportsmen.  They  bred  fast  horses. 
During  the  Revolution  they  were 
very  loyal  to  England,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  and  to  English  customs.  In  fact, 
they  were  Tories!  Ruth  Tirrell 


With  Raw  Potato 

Raw  potatoes  give  a  special  flavor 
to  dishes.  This  simple  recipe  is  good 
to  have  on  hand. 

Baked  Potato  Pancake 
Grate  2  raw  potatoes;  add  3  eggs; 
%  cup  flour;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  2  cups 
milk.  Fry  ^  pound  salt  pork.  Re¬ 
move.  Put  batter  in  baking  dish  with 
salt  pork  over  it.  Bake  until  tender. 

Edna  H.  G.  Kindle 


Bits  and  Pieces 
For  the  Season 

Maple  Pecan  Pie 
Use  %  cup  butter;  Vz  cup  sugar; 
%  teaspoon  salt;  1  cup  maple  syrup; 
3  eggs;  1  cup  pecan  halves;  1  un¬ 
baked  9-inch  pie  shell. 

Melt  butter;  add  sugar,  salt,  maple 
syrup,  and  eggs.  Beat  v/ith  rotary 
beater  until  well  blended.  Add  pe¬ 
cans,  breaking  large  halves  in  two. 
Pour  into  pastry  shell.  Bake  until 
knife,  inserted  in  center  of  filling, 
comes  out  clean.  Cool  before  serving. 

Yield:  Six  servings  in  a  9-inch  pie 
pan.  Temperature  and  time:  425  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  10  minutes;  350  degrees 
F.  for  about  30  minutes. 


Beet  Relish 

Use  8  cups  chopped,  cooked  beets; 
1  cup  horseradish;  2  cups  sugar;  1 
tablespoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  black  pep¬ 
per. 

Add  hot  vinegar  to  cover  mixture 
well,  and  seal  in  hot,  sterilized  jars. 


To  light  your  gas  stove  oven,  a 
soda  straw  makes  a  good  long 
“match”  if  you  light  the  end  with  a 
regular  match.  Some  ovens  are  slow 
to  ignite  at  the  flame  opening,  and 
a  short  match  may  lose  its  flame  be¬ 
fore  the  gas  catches  fire.  One  soda 
straw  will  last  for  several  lightings. 


Some  people  put  cigarette  stubs 
around  the  base  of  their  bushy  out- 
dor  plants.  The  nicotine  soaks  out 
in  the  rains  and  is  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  plants. 


If  you  have  a  metal  or  china  con¬ 
tainer  for  burnt  kitchen  matches,  you 
may  save  having  a  fire. 


A  very  thin  flat  paint  brush  helps 
a  lot  in  getting  bread  crumbs  out 
of  a  toaster. 


Wrens  have  a  wonderful  way  of 
building  their  nests  to  music!  A  wren 
I  have  watched  this  season  never 
flies  off  for  another  tiny  thread-like 
stick  without  first  bursting  into  song. 
As  soon  as  she  places  each  new  piece 
into  the  nest,  she  reappears,  looks 
about  and  sings  with  all  her  might. 
A  sure  way  of  building  a  happy 
home.  P.  s. 

July  19,  1958 


Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book  Just  Out! 


Announcing  the  new  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  ’58  issue  of  our  complete  pattern 
catalog,  Basic  FASHION. 

This  latest  edition  is  pure  delight 
for  every  woman  who  sews  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  family.  .  .with  smart, 
easy  to  sew  styles  in  all  size  ranges. 
The  special  center  section  has  the 
winners  in  the  new  dress  design  con¬ 
test  held  at  U.  C.  L.  A.  recently.  See 
more  of  the  up-to-the-minute  Fashion 
Originals.  Here  is  our  colorful,  in¬ 
spiring  new  pattern  book  planned  for 
new-season  wardrobes. 

Be  sure  to  send  now  for  your  copy 
— just  35  cents — to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


Lovely  for  All  Ages 


8209  &  8208.  Mom- 
my-and-Me,  pretty 
pair!  8209  in  sizes 
10,  12  to  20.  Size  12 
(32  bust),  5  yds., 
35  in.  8208  in  sizes 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  yrs. 
Size  4,  1%  yds.,  35 
in.  Two  patterns,  25 
cents  each. 


8211 

12-20 


8211.  Smooth  sheath, 
print  collar.  Sizes  12, 
14  to  20.  Size  14  (34 
bust),  3^/^  yds.,  35  in.; 
%  yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


8233.  Tiny  Tot  darling 
set,  sweet  to  sew.  Sizes 
6  months,  1,  2,  3  years. 
25  cents. 


8187.  Slimming  ma¬ 
tron’s  tiny  print.  Sizes 
34,  36  to  48.  Size  36 
(38  bust),  5  yds.  39  in. 
25  cents. 


8128.  Tailored  one-half 
size  versatile  classic. 
Sizes  121/2,  141/4  to 

261/2.  Size  141/2  (35 

bust),  5  yds.,  35  in. 
25  cents. 


^8233 

6  mo9.  •  3  yrs. 


NEW  Fall  Pattern  Book,  just  out!  Only  35  cents. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  size  de¬ 
sired  right  on  order.  Send  to  The  Rural  New 

EACH  St*’  York  1,  N.  Y. 

1  vllrJ  quick  SERVICE, 'add  10  cents,  for  first 
X  TMnu  class  mailing,  per  pattern. 


CORN 

CUTTER  •  For  Daily  Uie 

and  Creamer  -  *  locker* 

or  Home  Conning 

World’s  fastest,  easiest  way  to  remove  tender, 
fresh,  young,  green  corn  from  the  cob.  Cut  5 
times  as  fast  at  14  the  labor.  Five  easy  strokes 
finish  an  ear  in  less  than  10  seconds.  Saves 
hours  of  tedious,  hard  work.  No  mess,  no  splat¬ 
ter,  no  old-fashioned  knife  to  cut  fingers.  Cuts, 
shreds  and  scrapes  in  one  operation.  Adjust-^ 
able  for  world’s  finest  cream  style  or  uniform 
whole  kernel.  Saves  garden-fresh  flavor.  Fits 
all  size  ears.  Easily  cleaned.  Guaran¬ 
teed,  Beat  high  prices  —  can  or  freeze 
your  own  corn.  Save  up  to  60%1  Get 
the  original  —  get  the  best.  If  local 
dealer  does  not  have,  order  direct.  PPD 


LEE  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  6682-R 
Dallas,  Texas 


M  LARG 

AO 

^  W  TOWEI 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Astonishing  but  true...  40  yes  FORTY 
...  marvelous  large,  brand  new  (NOT  sec¬ 
onds)  towels  in  beautiful  colors  and  white 
...only  $1.00!  (plus  10c  for  pstg.  &  hdlg.) 
or  $1.10  in  all.  We  sell  at  world’s  LOWEST 
price  because  we  buy  MILLIONS  DIRECT 
from  world’s  largest  MILLS ...  we  bought 
more  than  5,000,000  Towels  in  1957  alone! 
POSITIVE  MONEY- BACK  GUARANTEE. 
If  you’re  not  thrilled  with  this  tremendous 
value,  return  the  towels  within  5  days  (keep 
6  for  your  trouble)  and  we’ll  cheerfully 
refund  your  money.  Order  NOW  before 
offer  is  cancelled!  No  C. O.  D.’s. 


40  TOWEL  CO.  Dept  A 102  Box  881,  St  loais,  Mo. 


You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
3T  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

 Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


50  YARDS  LACE 

We're  closing  out  our  Lace  supply.  Come  In  . 

enchanting  patterns  and  designs.  Vais,  edges,  jpK  C 
Insertions,  etc.  In  beautiful  colors  and  full  • 

widths.  For  women’s,  girls’  and  baby  dresses,  EIB  E  E 
pillow  slips,*  decorative  edgings  on  many  PKBB 
articles,  etc.  Pieces  up  to  10  yards  •  in  „  .. 

lengthi  NO  small  pieces!  200  Buttons 

FREE]  200  BUTTONSI  Beautiful,  expensive  Quality,  All 
Unds,  all  sizes  and  colors.  ALU  NEW.  No  culls.  For  every¬ 
day  use  —  also  some  for  collectors  I  Includes  many  complete 
^13  of  6  to  12  matching  buttons  I  Tou  get  the  200  Buttons 
FREE  of  charge  when  you  order  the  Lace — none  without 
Lace.  But  order  TODAY  as  supplies  are  limited  to  Two  sots 
per  customer.  Money-back  guarantee. 

BUTTONS  &  LACE,  Dept.  928,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEWING  SCISSORS 

F  F 


We  send  you  a  BIG 
7-inch  extra-sharp  pair 
Sewing  Scissors  FREE. 

Order  NOW  but  please  send  25  cts. 
for  postage  and  handling  per  pair. 
FREE  SCISSORS, 

DEPT.  4072,  BOX  4054,  ST.  LOUIS, 


MO. 


F 

R 

E 

E 


10  BAGS 


POULTRY 
&  FOOD 

You  pay  others  up  to  25c  each*for  Poultry 
&  F(K>d  Bags  but  we’ll  send  you  10  FREE 
to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis. 
send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit — 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS,  Dept.H-245  Box  881,  St.  Louis. 


F 

R 

E 

E 

Mo. 


YOUR  ( 

BOOK 


Our  high  royalty — low  tubtidy 
complete  program  con  help  you 
loin  Comet’s  list  of  widely 
recognized  and  successful 
authors.  Send  for  fRii  copy  of 
How  To  Publish  Your  Book, 


CANiBE 


COMET  PRESS  BOOKS 

Oept.BN?  .200  VarlekSt.,N.Ya4 


PUBLISHED! 


/ 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
tor  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sqtmre  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  Original  Contributions 


Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


Drawn  by  Doris  Bolde,  16,  New  York 
WEATHER 

Weather  is  all  around  us 
On  sea,  and  land,  and  sky. 

So  when  bad  weather  comes, 

Never  ask  the  question:  why. 

In  winter  snow  comes  blowing, 

Sleigh  bells  ring  and  children  sing. 
When  Spring  comes  the  snow  is  going: 
Robins  are  on  wing. 

Summer  comes  to  us  in  June 
With  sun,  for  which  farmers  yearn; 

But  Fall  reaches  us  much  too  soon. 
And  back  to  school  we  must  return! 

—  Lucenia  Hanover,  13,  Connecticut 

WRiTER’S  COMFORT 
The  feel  of  the  pen  in  the  writer’s  hand 
Is  comfort  to  him  in  sorrow. 

Whenever  he  feels  the  sense  of  fear. 

The  uncertainty  of  tomorrow;  ,  .  ,  , 

That’s  when  he  sits  with  his  pen  m  his  hand 
And  writes  so  others  will  understand. 

—  Beulah  Wadsworth,  16,  Maine 


A\y  Cfn 


Editor’s  Message 

July  4th  went  by  before  the  first  July  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  came  out 
but  we  can  keep  in  mind  that,  more  than  ever,  freedom  is  precious  and 

that  “the  truth  shall  make  us  free.” 

Vacation  time  will  bring  adventures  to  write  about  for  Our  Page  and 
to  make  sketches  of.  Variety  makes  the  Page  more  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


BLACK  COURAGE 

The  trees  rusled.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  The  little  black  ears  twitched  as 
his  mother  grazed  nearby.  The  little  black 
foal  had  been  sleeping  for  he  was  only 
three  hours  old.  It  was  a  strange  world  for 
the  foal.  .  ,  i 

His  mother  came  to  him.  The  foal  strug- 
bled  to  get  up.  But  his  long  stilts  of  legs 
were  a  bit  wobbly  and  he  flopped  down. 
After  an  hour’s  struggle  he  finally  got  those 
long,  tangled-up  legs  to  work. 

The  foal  was  coal  black,  like  his  mother, 
with  a  white  hind  foot.  He  later  becaine 
known  as  “Black  Courage.”  No  human  could 
catch  him.  Even  though  he  was  only  four 
years  old,  there  wasn’t  a  horse  within  a 
hundred  miles  that  could  catch  him. 

He  could  climb  up  rocky  ledges.  He  could 
jump  things  that  many  of  our  purebred 
hunters  can’t  now.  He  surely  was  Black 
Courage.” 

No  one  ever  caught  him  although  many 
attempts  were  made  to  do  so.  A  cowhand 
was  determined  to  catch  him.  He  had  50 
horses  ready  to  chase  him.  Five  men  would 
switch  horses  every  12  miles.  They  chased 
him  for  two  and  a  half  days.  Then  Black 
Courage  began  to  tire.  Someone  got  a  rope 
on  him.  He  was  furious!  He  plunged  into 
quicksand.  He  would  have  freedom  or 
death.  Because  of  this  cowhand  it  was  death. 
—  Pauline  Allen,  11,  New  Hampshire. 


DUCHESS 

Ever  since  I  moved  to  this  farm  I’ve  al- 
ways  wanted  a  horse.  My  aunt  has  kept 
her  horses  here,  but  it  isn’t  like  having  one 
of  your  own.  This  Fall  I  was  still  begging 
but — after  a  few  years  of  it — I  was  getting 
rather  discouraged.  We  went  to  a  stable  to 
look  at  a  few  horses.  My  Mother  had  said 
we  couldn’t  buy  one  now.  But  when  we  saw 
Duchess  everyone  fell  in  love  with  her.  She 
was  going  to  have  a  colt  and  we  bought  her 
the  next  day.  She  is  very  intelligent. 

A  few  days  after  we  had  bought  her,  aU 
our  cows  got  out  and  Duchess  went  with 
them.  We  got  all  the  cows  but  we  didn  t 
find  my  mare.  We  drove  around  searching. 
When  we  finally  did  find  her,  she  was  five 
and  one  half  miles  away.  I  had  to  ride  her 
home.  She  was  very  happy  to  see  us,  and 
she  knickered  and  ran  to  me.  I  was  very 
happy  to  see  her,  too. 

After  Duchess  goes  we  will  have  her  colt 
to  remember  her  by.  —  Bonnie  Knapp,  New 
York. 


HER  HOBBY  IS  HORSES 
I  am  a  senior  in  high  school  and  live  on  a 
97-acre  farm  where  we  have  70  head  of  cattle, 
two  saddle  horses,  one  dog  and  quite  a  few 
cats.  My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  col¬ 
lecting  figures  of  horses  and  collecting  popu¬ 
lar  records,  especially  rock  ’n  roll. — Eunice 
Whitbeck,  18,  New  York. 


GLORIA  IS  ATHLETIC 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  My  home  is 
on  a  105-acre  farm  and  my  hobbies  are  ski¬ 
ing,  skating,  football,  basketball  and  many 
other  sports.  I  can  also  do  many  stunts. 
People  say  I  must  be  made  of  rubber.  I  can 
do  back  bends,  cartwheels,  not  too  good 
splits,  flips  and  different  kinds  of  somersaults. 
I  can  swim  and  ride  horses,  too.  But  I  am  a 
little  fat  if  you  ask  me.  We  have  five  cats, 
collie  puppy,  30  cows  and  two  horses.  One 
is  a  Mustang,  he  used  to  be  wild  in  the  West. 
He  is  mean  but  is  my  favorite  of  the  two. 
They  are  both  white. — Gloria  Parker,  14.  New 
York. 


OUR  ADVENTURES 

Ellie  and  I  have  fixed  up  three  big  horse 
stalls  in  the  barn,  for  playing  house.  The 
first  room  is  sort  of  a  kitchen.  We  use  a  feed 
box  for  our  stove  and  oat  cans  for  dishes. 
The  next  room  is  a  bedroom.  We  fill  burlap 
bags  with  hay  to  make  our  beds.  The  last 
room  is  a  play  room.  We  have  jump  ropes 
and  a  hoop  to  play  with.  On  the  floor  is  a 
yellow  straw  mat.  j 

One  day  we  were  walking  through  a  dark 
entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the  barn.  We  were 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  when 
down  came  a  snake,  crawling  from  the  top 
of  the  rock  foundation.  We  were  both  quite 
frightened.  We  ran  to  the  caved-in  rooin  at 
the  end  of  the  entrance.  I  remember  that 
adventure  the  best!  —  Leonora  LaMordar, 
age  11,  Vermont. 


MY  CAT  _  , 

Drawn  by  Beulah  Wadsworth,  16,  Maine 


A  RAINBOW  GIRL 

I  live  on  a  small  one-acre  farm  and  have 
two  brothers.  Our  animals  are  a  cat,  dog  and 
goat  and  some  bantams.  I  belong  to  Rainbow 
and  enjoy  it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  pic¬ 
tures  and  postcards  of  animals  and  scenery. 
I  also  collect  knick-knacks  of  animals,  greet¬ 
ing  cards,  napkins,  and  pictures  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  western  stars. — Muriel  Shepard,  13,  New 
Hampshire. 

HOPES  TO  BE  A  NURSE 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  five  years 
and  look  forward  to  It  every  month.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  hope  to  enter 
nursing  school  when  I  graduate.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  records,  dancing,  swimming, 
skating  and  I  enjoy  watching  baseball  on  TV 
and  going  to  our  school  basketball  games.— 
Joann  Civello,  15,  New  York. 


ESTHER  IS  A  CHEERLEADER 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  many 
years  and  look  forward  to  each  new  one. 
i  already  have  several  pen  pals  but  I  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  getting  letters  and  making  new 
friends.  I  am  a  varsity  cheerleader  and 
would  especially  like  to  write  to  other  cheer¬ 
leaders.  My  hobbies  include  reading,  writing 
letters  and  sewing  I  like  animals  and  own  a 
part- Arabian  mare.  My  favorite  music  is  all 
farm  music  and  I  enjoy  dancing.  I  live  in 
a  boys  town  and  chances  for  girl-to-girl 
chatter  are  very  limited,  therefor  letters  must 
serve  the  purpose.  After  high  school  I  would 
like  to  become  a  librarian.  I  will  sincerely 
try  to  answer  all  letters.  And,  boys,  don’t 
be  afraid  to  write  as  well  as  girls.  —  Esther 
Atkyns,  17,  New  York. 


BEST  PAL:  Drawn  by  John  Helman,  13,  Pennsylvania 


DAVID  HELPS  WITH  CHINCHILLAS 

I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  a  long 
time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  in  the 
fourth  grade  in  school  and  I  like  to  play 
football,  basketball  and  baseball.  Also  I 
have  been  taking  piano  lessons  for  a  year 
and  one  half  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  My 
14-year  old  sister  has  been  playing  for  four 
years.  My  father  raises  chinchillas  and  we 
have  over  50.  I  help  my  father  feed  them. 
Would  some  boy  my  age  please  write  to 
me*'  —  David  Heuermann,  10,  New  York. 


FANTASTIC 

Drawn  by  Rosie  Pitsko,  12,  Pennsylvania 


ROBERTA  LOVES  HORSES 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
Our  Page  but  I  have  been  reading  it  and 
really  looking  forward  to  it  for  about  two 
years.  I  scan  through  each  issue  of  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  to  see  if  Our  Page  is  in 
it.  I  love  horses,  as  do  an  awful  lot  of  boys 
and  girls.  My  hobbies  are  drawing,  reading 
and  horses,  riding  them  and  drawing  them. 
We  live  on  a  chicken  farm  and  I  have  a  dog 
and  some  cats.  I  have  two  younger  brothers 
too.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  one, 
both  boys  or  girls.  —  Roberta  Snider,  12, 
New  Jersey. 

PLAYS  THE  FRENCH  HORN 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  Our 
Page.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  play 
the  French  horn  in  the  seventh  grade  band. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting,  stamps,  coins,  post¬ 
cards  and  pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  like  all 
kinds  of  sports  especially  when  I  participate 
in  them.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  anywhere  and  everywhere. — Janet  Bran¬ 
ham,  12  ,  Maryland. 

PEGGY’S  IN  THE  BANK 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember  but  this  is  the  first  letter 
I’ve  written.  I  work  as  a  bookkeeper  m  a 
bank.  My  home  is  on  a  farm  and  my  hobbies 
are  writing  letters,  reading,  photography  and 
collecting  records.  I  graduated  from  high 
school  two  years  ago.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  who  would  like  to  write  to  me. 
—Peggy  Horton,  19,  New  York.  . 

HOPES  TO  BE  A  GYM  TEACHER 
I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  am  tak¬ 
ing  an  academic  course  and  am  planning  on 
being  a  gym  teacher.  I  like  all  sports,  espe¬ 
cially  horseback  riding  and  swimming.  I  live 
on  a  100-acre  farm  and  love  the  country.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  boys  and  girls 
soon. — Sheila  Lawrence,  13,  New  York. 

SEVERAL  HOBBIES 

My  home  is  on  a  600-acre  farm  but  we 
don’t  own  it.  On  the  farm  there  are  seven 
different  kinds  of  animals.  My  hobbies  are 
ice  skating  and  roller  skating,  stamps,  dolls 
and  knick-knack  horses.  I  don’t  have  a  real 
horse  but  I’d  like  one  very  much.  I  would 
enjoy  letters  from  other  readers. — Annie 
Smith,  12,  New  Jersey. 

SHERRY  WOULD  LIKE  LETTERS 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  in  school  and  live 
on  a  farm.  My  father  owns  a  furniture  store. 
On  our  farm  we  have  three  horses,  one  bird 
and  two  dogs.  I  have  two  brothers.  My 
hobbies  are  stamp  collecting,  horse  back 
riding  and  writing  letters.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  both  boys  and  girls.  — -  Sherry 
Greenwood,  10,  New  York. 


LARRY  IS  BUSY 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  Our  Page  for  al¬ 
most  five  years.  My  home  is  on  a  160-acre 
farm  wheer  we  have  about  45  cows,  two 
pigs,  12  chickens  and  one  horse.  My  hobbies 
are  collecting  post  cards,  raising  three  dpgs 
and  one  parakeet,  and  collecting  greeting 
cards.  I  have  no  pen  pals  but  would  like 
some.  —  Larry  Dmuchowski,  3,  New  Jersey, 

FISHERMAN  CHARLES 
I  am  a  new  boy  for  Our  Page.  I  like  to 
write  letters  and  live  on  a  small  farm  but 
most  of  all  I  like  to  go  fishing.  I  get  my 
fishing  idea  from  my  grandpa.  He  likes  fish¬ 
ing,  too.  I  am  going  to  spend  most  of,. ah 
my  summer  vacation  at  fishing  as  I  live 
right  along  the  banks  of  the  creek.  It  sure 
is  fun  to  live  in  the  country  and  I  enjoy 
this  kind  of  life.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  who  like  to  write  and  fish. 
—  Charles  Laughman,  10,  Pennsylvania. 

PET  GOAT,  DINAH 

I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page  very  much  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to  iL 
I  would  like  some  pen  pals,  both  boys  and 
girls.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards, 
stamps,  housekeeping  and  cooking.  I  have 
one  pet  goat  and  her  name  is  Dinah.  We 
have  four  dogs  and  one  pigeon.  Also  I  have 
six  brothers  and  a  sister.  I  have  pen  pals 
in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  New  York.  Come 
on,  boys  and  girls,  write  to  me.  —  Mary 
Wiencek,  14,  Pennsylvania. - 

JUDY  PLAYS  TROMBONE 

This  is  my  first  letter  hoping  for  pen  pals. 

I  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  We  have  a  smaU 
piece  of  land  with  the  house  and  a  picnic 
ground  on  it.  My  father  built  the  picnic 
table  and  benches  and  it  is  fine  for  weiner 
roasts  and  just  little  dinners  in  hot  weather. 
I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters.  My  two  dogs, 
Shep  and  Prince,  and  my  kittten  Tiger  keep 
me  company.  I  haven’t  any  regular  hobbies 
but  I  keep  a  scrapbook  of  movie  and  tele¬ 
vision  stars,  buy  lots  of  records,  love  all 
sorts  of  books  and  keep  many  china  figurines. 
I  also  take  trombone  lessons  and  sing  in  our 
school  chorus.  I  love  school  and  my  favorite 
subjects  are  science,  arithmetic  and  art.  My 
favorite  sports  are  baseball,  which  I  some¬ 
times  play  at  school,  badminton  and  horse¬ 
back  riding.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  in  other  countries  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  —  Judy  Housler,  14,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

JANE  LOVES  SKIS  AND  HER  SMOKEY 
I  have  read  and  enjoyed  Our  Page  but 
have  never  written  before.  I  love  skiing 
very  much  and  live  about  four  miles  from 
the  Smugglers  Notch  Skiways.  I  also  love 
horses  and  horseback  riding.  I  have  a  Imrse 
of  my  very  own  named  Smokey  that  I  think 
a  lot  of.  I  like  all  popular  music  and  some 
western.  Won’t  some  of  you  boys  and  girls 
write  to  me?  —  Jane  Machia,  13,  Vermont, 


GRACEFUL  SWAN 

Drawn  by  Margie  Keeler,  15,  New  York 

LETTTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended 
written  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed  to 
Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
The  address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail 
forwarded.  Be  sure  you  have  enough  postage 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 
Unstamped  mail  will  not  be  forwarded.  _ 

New  York:  Linda  Fisher,  17;  David 
Heuermann,  14;  Georgia  Chandler,  16;  Joan 
Hall,  18;  Patty  Hanson,  9. 

Pennsylvania:  Bonnie  Lewis,  14;  Martha 
Wiencek,  14;  Charles  Laughman,  10;  Theresa 
Tanbitz,  12. 

Massachusetts:  Barbara  Murphy,  16;  Mar¬ 
tha  Farrow,  11.  _  , 

New  Jersey:  Judy  French,  12;  Pamela 
Penn,  10. 

Maryland:  Delores  Wagner,  13. 

Maine:  Rachel  Corson.  15. 

Rhode  Island:  Ann  Beaulieu,  14. 

West  Virginia:  Betty  Yeager,  14;  Judy 
McCullough,  16. 


Oloto, 

Drawn  by  Bardie  Germick,  13,  Pennsylvania 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Caged  Layers  —  The  serious  and 
persistent  attention  that  the  subject 
of  caged  laying  birds  is  receiving 
despite  some  scoffing  and  scorning  is 
gratifying.  Thinking  and  discussion 
on  the  system  have  settled  doAvn  to 
reason  and  soundness.  The  South 
goes  ahead  fairly  fast  with  installa¬ 
tions;  the  Northeast  proceeds  more 
slowly.  For  us,  according  to  Beacon 
Milling’s  poultry  specialists,  cages’ 
future  depends  on  the  availability  of 
a  fool-proof,  reasonably  priced  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilating  system,  plus 
labor-saving  equipment.  Cages  have 
a  future,  it  is  said,  “in  the  hands  of 
the  good  operator.”  The  complete 
cage-laying  story  is  told  in  Beacon’s 
complimentary  52-page  booklet, 
“Profitable  Caged  Layer  Manage¬ 
ment.”  Included  for  discussion  and 
excellent  portrayal  by  pictures  are 
history,  favor  and  disfavor,  invest¬ 
ment,  housing,  equipment,  replace¬ 
ment  of  pullets,  rearing,  feeding, 
vaccination,  culling,  records,  and  fly 
and  parasite  control.  The  booklet  is 
available  upon  request  to  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  or  to  any 
Beacon  dealer. 


Wood-Built  Barns  and  Homes  — 
Farm  families  planning  new  homes 
should  be  delighted  to  see  and  study 
a  32-page  illustrated  booklet,  “Better 
Homes  Are  Built  of  Wood.”  They  will 
also  be  enriched  by  new  construc¬ 
tion  ideas.  Copies  are  available  with¬ 
out  charge  upon  request  to  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Assn.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  “How  to  Build  Farm 
Buildings  that  Last  Longer”  —  i.  e. 
with  wood  —  is  the  title  given  to  a 
folder  of  details  on  construction  of 
barns,  storage,  corn  cribs  and  grana¬ 
ries.  It  provides  illustrated  instruc¬ 
tion  on  farm  building,  all  the  way 
from  foundation  to  roof.  The  book¬ 
let  is  available  without  charge  from 
West  Coast  Lumbermen’s  Assn.,  1410 
S.  W.  Morrison,  Portland  5,  Oregon. 


Bulk  Storage  of  Feed  —  Livestock 
feeding  probably  never  will  proceed 
entirely  from  bulk — rather  than  from 
bags  or  blocks — but  it  often  can  be 
economized  by  enmasse  manage¬ 
ment.  Poultrymen  are  finding  the 
method  efficient,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  feeders  for  bigger 
stock  is  suggesting  to  many  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  bulk  feed.  Suavely  Silo 
Sales,  Inc.,  has  published  a  number 
of  informative  illustrated  brochures 
on  bulk  feed  and  its  storage.  Copies 
are  available  without  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Suavely  at  Landisville,  Pa. 


New  Farm  Film  on  Gypsum  — 
Eight  major  soil  and  water  uses  of 
agricultural  gypsum  are:  drainage 
improvement,  water  clarification, 
loosening  of  hardpans,  correction  of 
irrigation  water,  calcium  fertilization, 
supplying  sulfur,  and  stimulation  of 
soil  organisms.  A  new  motion  picture 
in  sound,  “The  Uses  of  Gypsum  in 
Agriculture,”  portrays  and  describes 
them  all.  The  film  is  available  for 
showing  to  farm  groups  upon  request 
to  Dept.  139,  U.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,  300 
West  Adams  St,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


“The  Black  Star  of  the  Future” — 
The  American  Angus  Assn,  is  offer¬ 
ing  to  farm  boys  and  girls  its  ex¬ 
cellent  new  booklet  on  husbandry  of 
the  beef  animal,  “Star  of  Your 
Future.”  It  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  by  4-H  leaders,  FFA  advisers 
and  fathers  and  mothers,  too.  Copies 
available  without  charge  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Angus  Assn.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Rubber  Tires  on  the  Farm  —  The 
F.  Goodrich  Tire  Co.  offers  a  32- 
page  catalog  of  specifications  that 
also  describes  use  and  maintenance 
of  all  rubber  tires  on  the  farm.  The 
information  and  suggestions  are  quite 
worth  having.  Catalog  may  be  ob- 
^ined  by  writing  to  B.  F.  Goodrich, 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A  Plan  for 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

dollar  signs  to  the  masthead  and 
admit  that  we  are  chasing  the  al¬ 
mighty  dollar.  With  our  attention 
focused  on  this  objective,  we  will 
discover  a  renewed  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  move  onward  and  upward. 
We  will  learn  that  the  neighbor,  with 
whom  we  thought  we  disagreed  on  a 
matter  of  detail,  isn’t  so  bad  after 
all.  It  will  give  us  the  courage  to 
boldly  take  the  actions  necessary  to 
eliminate  those  all-too-frequent  peri¬ 
ods  of  depressed  prices. 

At  the  farm  level  we  have  been 
fairly  successful.  However,  we  know 
we  can  do  better  but  first  we  must 
have  money  to  make  the  needed  im¬ 
provements.  The  logical  place  to  get 
the  money  is  from  the  fellow  who 
buys  our  merchandise.  The  “gimmick” 
is:  How  do  we  get  it?  For  years  we 
have  been  patiently  waiting  for  the 
money  to  come  to  us.  But  money 
doesn’t  move  by  itself;  you  have  to 
go  after  it.  Our  management  must 
be  extended  to  encompass  the  only 
thing  that  has  licked  us — our  mar¬ 
keting. 

If  we  hope  to  place  ourselves  in  a 
better  position  to  obtain  more  dollars, 
we  must  make  some  things  happen. 
There  are  very  few  actual  “buyers” 
in  the  United  States  while  there  are 


4-State  Egg  Meeting 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  pro-, 
ducer  committees  from  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  a  joint  organization 
was  formed  to  develop  a  program 
for  improved  egg  marketing. 

Elliott  Schubert,  Methuen,  Mass., 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  group 
and  Richard  Warren,  extension 
poultryman  of  New  Hampshire, 
secretary.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of:  Maine  —  Carl 
Erikson,  Warren;  Herbert  Alex¬ 
ander,  Camden;  Frank  Reed,  Univ. 
of  Maine,  Orono.  Vermont  — 
Arthur  Dahlbergh,  Vermont  Dept, 
of  Agriculture;  Edward  Crane,  E. 
St.  Johnsbury;  Norris  Elliott, 
Lyndon  Center.  Massachusetts  — 
Charles  Shelnut,  Mass.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture;  Elliott  Schubert; 
Norman  Walker,  New  Braintree, 
New  Hampshire  —  Robert  Hors- 
bourgh,  Fremont;  Joseph  Fletcher, 
Wentworth;  Richard  Warren. 

Others  attending  the  meeting 
were*  Maine  —  Reino  Erkkila  and 
Harry  Teague,  Warren;  Charles 
Hudson,  Rockland;  George  Chick, 
Maine  Dept,  of  Agriculture;  Harry 
Whelden,  extension  poultryman, 
Orono.  Massachusetts  —  Pierre 
Boucher,  Worcester;  William 
Welch,  Bridgewater;  Ray  Par- 
menter,  Franklin.  New  Hampshire 
—  W.  C.  Skoglund,  Durham;  Ar¬ 
nold  Whittaker,  Stratham;  Perley 
Fitts,  N.  H.  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Henry  Stevens,  Gossville; 
Clarence  Howe,  Nashua;  Merle 
Patenaude,  Henniker.  Vermont  — 
Leonard  Mercia,  extension  poul¬ 
tryman,  Burlington;  C.  J.  Williams,, 
E.  Corinth. 


thousands  of  “sellers,”  both  private 
and  cooperative.  At  present,  there  is 
no  competition  amongst  the  “buyers” 
for  our  products,  while  there  is  a 
superabundance  amongst  our  sales 
outlets  to  find  markets.  This  results 
in  a  perpetual  “buyers’  market”— an 
unprofitable  situation.  The  number 
of  sales  agencies  must  be  reduced. 
We  need  only  a  few  substantial  com¬ 
panies  plus  a  strong  cooperative  to 
keep  them  honest.  Impossible  to 
achieve?  That  is  what  they  said  about 
the  chain  stores  when  I  was  a  boy. 
But  the  chain  store  has  practically 
eliminated  the  corner  grocery.  The 
tragic  part  of  that  picture  is  the  fact 
that  the  little  store  people  had  the 
first  chance  and  muffed  the  golden 
opportunity.  They  refused  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  Belatedly,  they  tried  setting 


Poultrymen 

up  central  buying  devices,  but  were 
far  too  late  to  be  really  effective. 

Let’s  Adopt  Modern  Business 
Methods 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  push 
aside  those  who  resist  change,  those 
who  would  maintain  the  status  quo. 
We,  the  producers,  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  ourselves  that  we  know  will 
work  for  us  just  as  surely  as  it  has 
alM^ays  worked  in  industry.  We  must 
modernize.  We  must  adopt  modern 
business  methods.  If  we  are  a  big 
business,  let  us  act  like  big  business¬ 
men.  Let  us  merge  all  our  little  egg 
and  poultry  cooperatives  into  one 
large  organization  under  a  single 
competent  management.  Let  us  create 
our  own  giant  to  stand  right  up 
there  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the 
giant  chains  and  then  intelligently 
market  our  own  brand  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  Thousands  of  business  or¬ 
ganizations  have  found  the  merger 
route  the  one  sure  road  to  ever- 
increasing  profits.  The  economics  that 
can  be  effected  will  run  into  very 
substantial  figures,  indeed. 

Our  cooperatives  are  far  too  small 
to  cope  successfully  with  today’s  com¬ 
plex  problems.  The  cooperative  of 
the  past  served  a  noble  purpose  in 
that  it  brought  some  semblance  of 
order  out  of  chaos.  But  you  cannot 
live  on  past  achievements.  Any  senti¬ 
mental  feelings  we  may  have  about 
these  associations  must  be  cast  aside 
to  make  way  for  progress.  The  small 
co-op  is  no  longer  able  to  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  job.  It  has  outlived  its  useful¬ 
ness.  The  co-ops  were  originally 
created  to  give  the  farmer  a  larger 
return  for  his  goods.  There  are  now 
many  areas  where  just  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  cooperative  has  simply  got 
to  get  big  or  be  relegated  to  oblivion. 

The  great  chains  sell  a  tremendous 
portion  of  the  nation’s  food  and  they 
are  continuing  to  grow  rapidly.  There 
will  be  10,000  more  supermarkets  in 
the  next  five  years.  They  are  our  best 
customers  and  they  are  not  too 
pleased  with  our  sloppy  and  costly 
methods  of  doing  business.  Many  are 
already  buying  their  eggs  direct  from 
the  farmer  and  others  are  preparing 
to  do  likewise.  Right  now,  our  co¬ 
operatives  are  so  small  that  they  are 
compelled  to  accept  what  the  chains 
are  willing  to  pay.  When  we  get  to¬ 
gether  in  our  new  national  coopera¬ 
tive,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  hire 
a  man  who  will  be  welcome  in  the 
president’s  office.  And  he  will  have 
the  strength,  dignity  and  prestige  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate  sales  under 
contract. 

There  are  approximately  650  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  United  States  han¬ 
dling  eggs  and/or  poultry.  Of  these, 
however,  only  about  150  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  poultry  products.  Do 
we  need  so  many?  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  21  egg  cooperatives,  five 
in  one  town.  Connecticut  has  five,  yet 
Maine,  another  of  the  more  important 
egg-producing  states,  has  only  one 
small  egg  department  as  part  of  a 
potato  cooperative.  The  fact  that 
one-third  of  all  the  egg  production 
in  the  country  comes  from  only  100 
counties  seems  to  lend  weight  to  the 
thought  that  we  could  profitably  close 
down  well  over  500  of  our  present 
cooperatives.  Possibly  75  cooperative 
stations,  strategically  located,  could 
handle  the  output  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically  than  the 
present  cumbersome  and  wasteful 
system. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Safe  and  Powerful 


New  Scientifically  Designed 
Charger  Farmers  Have  Wanted! 
Waited! 

Compare  These  Leading  Features: 

•  Charges  felt  strongly  by  animal  stock 
Without  fear  of  injury  to  humans. 

•  20  times  more  short  resistant  than  other 
leading  fence  charges. 

•  Will  not  be  shorted  by  green  grass  or 
brush;  rain  or  ice. 

•  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood  posts  with- 
out  insulators. 

•  Charges  50  miles  of  fence. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to  both  wet  and 
dry  weather. 

•  Operating  costs  —  10  cents  a  month. 

•  Contains  reliable  make  and  break 
system. 

•  Guaranteed  2-year  parts  warranty,  in- 
eluding  replacement  if  burned  out  by 
lightning. 

Money  back  if  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 


Dealers  Solicited 

-ORDER  TODAY! 


SMITH-FISHER  PRODUCTS 
Gentlemen : 


ATOM  PENCE  CHARGER,  postpaid,  or  □  Please 
send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  additional  70  cents 
C.  0.  D.  charge. 

□  Send  descriptive  literature  ONLY. 

1  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  If 
It  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

Dept.  RP,  Owosso,  Michigan 


TryDR.BARROM’Silr^H^R^"'' 

New  FOOT 
JCUSHlONSf 


LIKE  WALKING 

n  .  .  ONAPILIOW! 

Do  vour  feet  hurl  ^'***maznH***^ 
when  you  walk  or  stand?  Dr.  Barron’s  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS  give  blessed  relief!  Take  painful  pressure 
off  CORNS,  CALLOUSES,  SORB  HEELS,  ACHING 
ARCHES,  Cushion  and  relieve  sore,  painful  spots  on 
soles  of  your  feel — help  support  WEAK  ARCHES,  ab¬ 
sorb  foot  and  body  shocks.  Light,  spongy,  ventilated. 
Wear  in  any  shoes.  GET  QUICK  RELIEF  from  HEEL 
TO  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  "Wonderful  for  tired, 
aching  feet.”  Happy  customer  writes  “The  calloused 
places  have  disappeared.  .  .arches  are  now  strong 
as  ever.  .  .1  can  walk  or  stand  for  hours.” —  T.  S., 
Commerce,  Texas.  SEND  NO  MONEY  I  Pay  postman 
$1.98  for  PAIR  or  $5.50  for  3  pair  plus  postage  (or 
remit  with  order,  we  pay  postage).  STATE  SHOE 
SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  30-DAY  TRIAL 
GUARANTEE.  Money  back  if  no  blessed  relief!  FREE 
—Dr.  Barron’s  extra  “FOOT  HEALTH  ADVICE”  sent 
’’®*P  ^®®i’  healthy.  Order 

ORTHO  PRODUCTS,  INC.. 

181  EAST  75  ST.,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


NOW! 

DEPT.  G 


NEW  1959  REVOlUTIONARY 
LORRAINE  ELECTRIC  SPRAY  GUN 

Only  gun  on  world  market, 
with  diamond  hard  tungsten 
carbide  moveable  parts, 

strains  everything  auto-/ 

matically,  you  can  spray 
enamels,  varnishes,  shellac, 
lacquers,  cold  water  paints, 
whitewash,  detergents,  oil 
insecticide,  fungicide,  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  anything  else 
that  is  sprayable.  Simple  control  knob,  IIOv. 
AC.  Free  replacement  under  30-day  guaran¬ 
tee  on  defective  workmanship  and/or  ma¬ 
terials.  Save — buy  direct  from  manufacturer. 
Gun  only  $19.95  or  you  can  get  complete  pro¬ 
fessional  kit  for  $29.95.  Send  for  free  literature. 

LORRAINE  MEG.  DIVISION  DEPT.  GK. 

50  W.  HUNTER  AVE.,  MAYWOOD,  N.  J. 


STOP  MOWER  PLUGGING 


.  .  .  at  end  guard-*- 

INSTALL  H  &  S  END 
SECTION  ON  SICKLE 

•  fils  all  mowers 

•  replaces  last  section 

•  smooth  or  underserroted  jffrfostpoidi' 

GUARANTEED  TO  WORK  OR  MONEY  BACK 
See  your  implement  dealer  or  order  direct 


H  &  S  END  SECTION  CO. 


BOX  1 


BEDFORD,  IOWA 


Zl 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

August  2  closes  July  18 
August  16  closes  August  1 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY.  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OP  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE,  dependable,  physically  capable  man, 

care  of  chicks,  layers,  eggs,  upkeep.  Ex¬ 
cellent  board.  State  age,  experience,  habits, 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Coventry, 
Conn.  Route  2. _ (N.  Y.-719) 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  widower.  Italian  cooking. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Teed,  Springwater,  New  York. 
_  (N.  Y.-719) 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ 

GOLDEN  opportunity,  pleasant  positions  now 

open.  Missionary  work.  Write  today  without 
delay.  Christ  Rescue  Mission,  41  E.  Union, 

Bethlehem. _ Penna. _ _ 

MALE Maintenance  man,  caretaker  and  wife 
(no  children)  for  Vermont  girls  camp. 
Quarters  provided.  Food  July  and  August. 
Write  background,  telephone  number  and 
salary  desired.  Room  1807,  50  Broadway,  New 
York  4,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  reliable  boy,  permanent  help  on 

small  poultry  and  truck  farm  and  retail 
route.  BOX  2400,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COMPANION  and  light  housekeeper  for  widow 

in  modern  home  near  Nyack.  Box  2401.  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _  (N.Y.-710) 

WANTED  housekeeper  40  to  55  in  Western 

New  York  for  one  adult.  More  for  good 
home  than  wages.  A  permanent  home  for 
right  person.  BOX  2402,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FARMER  —  experienced,  operate  farm  on 

shares  or  rent.  BOX  2403,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE:  Reliable,  capable  take  charge  of 

6,000  Layer-farm.  South  New  Jersey.  Fur¬ 
nished  4-room  bungalow,  good  pay.  Give  age, 
details,  references,  expected  salary.  Box  2405. 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FEMALE  help  wanted  —  Housekeeper  not  over 

afty  to  run  house  and  care  for  middleaged 
woman  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  good 
home  in  preference  to  high  wages.  Box  2406. 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED  middleaged  housekeeper  on  a  dairy 

farm  in  Central  New  York.  BOX  2407,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

HELP  wanted:  Housekeeper,  under  35  for 

one  adult.  Modern  rural  farm  home,  western 
N.  Y.  Good  home  more  than  wages.  Children 
welcome.  No  smoking,  drinking.  BOX  2408, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-719) 

ELDERLY  woman  who  wants  home  house- 

keeper  for  elderly  man.  Albert  Fredenburg, 
Earlton,  N.  Y. _ (N.Y.-719) 

WANTED:  Steady  man  for  mink  farm.  One 

furnished  room  with  cooking  facilities  avail¬ 
able  on  farm.  Married  man  considered  and 
work  also  guaranteed  for  wife  from  July  to 
Jan.  Must  like  working  with  animals.  State 
wages  and  references  in  first  letter.  Hutt’s 
Mink  Ranch.  Rowley,  Mass.,  Whitney  8-3393. 

WANTED:  Woman  —  young  girl  —  assist  with 

children.  Modern  home,  all  conveniences. 
Own  room.  $30.  -  $35.  week.  Include  references, 
telephone  number.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port 
Jervis.  New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  man  alone  to  care  for  animals  and 

family  garden.  Write  to  William  Fulboan,  Jr, 
R.  1  Box  144,  Glen  Road,  Sparta  Township, 
New  Jersey.  Phone  Parkway  9-7828, _ 

HELP  wanted:  Cook  for  family  of  seven 

on  Lake  George,  near  Hulett’s  Landing.  N.  Y. 
August  1  through  Labor  Day.  Must  be  cheer¬ 
ful,  willing  and  able.  Recent  references. 
Chance  of  permanent  employment  in  Conn. 
$45  per  week.  Write  Mrs.  L.  M.  Starr,  539 

Hollow  Tree  Ridge  Rd.,  Darien,  Conn. _ 

COOK-House  w  orker  in  refined  Connecticut 
home.  One  Lady.  Also  a  maid  for  driving, 
sewing  and  generally  useful.  Call  Newtown, 
Conn..  Garden  6-2845.  Reverse  charges. 

(N.Y.-719) 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-8. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  lor  machine  and  hand 

mUkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men^also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Xmvloymem 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Cortland  7-7865. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  widower  has  sold  dairy  farm. 

In  need  of  good  Christian  home  with  some 
light  or  part  time  work.  BOX  2305,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  Farm  Manager,  married,  lifetime 
experience  in  all  branches  of  Dairy  Herd 
Management.  Can  furnish  recommendations. 
BOX  2409,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GARDENER:  Lifetime  experience  in  all  phases 

of  green  houses  and  outdoor  growing,  de¬ 
sires  a  steady  year  round  position,  as  estate 
gardener.  (No  couple)  House  must  be  avail- 
able.  BOX  2410,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  25,  experienced,  agricultural 
graduate  seeking  position  where  investment 
could  be  made  on  dairy  farm.  References. 
BOX  2411,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-719) 

POSITION  wanted  as  Mgr.,  Asst.  Mgr.  by 

Single  man,  age  45  with  25  years  experience 
with  Beef  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hog’s  on  Western 
ranches  and  large  Eastern  farms.  Full  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  phases  of  Agriculture.  Box  2412. 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 
barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re>- 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. _ 

GREENVILLE:  farm  or  resort,  85  acres,  14- 
room  house,  all  improvements:  barn,  granary, 
garage,  shop,  poultry  houses.  $17,000;  terms  to 
suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FREE  LIST.  Otsego  County  retirement  homes, 
farms.  Write  wants.  John  Chermack,  Schene- 
vus,  N.  Y. _ 

CENTRAL  WISCONSIN:  130  acre  dairy  farm. 

Mostly  all  open.  88x36  foot  barn,  including 
cleaner,  and  silo  unloader.  2  silos.  40  head  cat¬ 
tle  3  tractors  $28,000.  Terms.  Other  good  bar¬ 
gains.  Palmer  Vinger,  Realtor,  Greenwood, 
Wisconsin. _ 

LARGE  homestead  for  sale  or  rent  in  quiet 

town  in  beautiful  Pensylvania  valley.  Double 
house,  for  private  or  convalescent  home,  lawn, 
electric  water  pump,  big  barn  100x150,  corner 
lot.  Price  $7,500.  BOX  2309,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

105  ACRES:  Five  wooded,  balance  tillable,  19 
milkers,  tractor  equipped,  good  7-room 
house,  bath  and  furnace,  deep  well,  priced  to 
sell,  $13,500.  171  acres,  good  roofs,  bath  and 

furnace,  deep  well,  chicken  houses,  swell 
location;  barn  needs  some  repairs.  Priced  low 
at  $7,000.  Bank  will  take  a  good  mortgage 
back.  Bloodgood  Agency,  46  W,  Main  St., 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

BARE  farm  wanted  within  80  miles:  under 
$10,000.  Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. _ 

OPERATING  dairy  farm,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped,  including  45  milking  cows  and  15 
heifers.  152  level  and  tillable  acres.  Two-family 
house.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Farm  operat¬ 
ing  profitably.  $75,000.  Call  PLateau  8-1661, 
C.  Boos,  Inc.,  Barrytown,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  270  acres, 
eight  miles  south  of  Sumter,  S.  C.  on  U.  S. 
Highway  15.  Four  bedroom  brick  dwelling  with 
modern  conveniences.  18  stanchions  milk  barn, 
with  milk  and  feed  rooms,  two  silos.  Delivery 
October  1st,  1958.  Price  $30,000.  Bradham  Realty 
Co.,  Realtors,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 

Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

VIRGINIA  dairy  and  cattle  farms  priced  to 
sell,  for  details  write:  Joel  M.  Cochran, 
Realtor,  414  East  Jefferson  St.,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. _ 

FARM  —  dairy  farm  with  machinery.  Box 
2404,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

DELAWARE  County:  160  acre  profitable  dairy 
farm,  some  woodland,  excellent  springs.  30- 
stanchion  barn,  10-room  house,  modern  facili¬ 
ties,  good  location;  $14,000.  BOX  2007,  Rural 
Now  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Retirement  home,  wooded  acreage, 
or  small  farm.  Reasonable  price,  near  trans¬ 
portation,  shopping.  Write  full  details,  price, 
taxes.  BOX  2413,  Rural  New  Yorker  (N.Y.-82) 


FOR  sale— Country  store,  N.  J.  Continuous 
operation  82  years.  Write  BOX  2414,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  hundred  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Must  be  cheap,  owners 
only.  BOX  2415,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.Y.-719) 


SOUTH  SHORE,  Long  Island:  111-acre  farm  on 
main  highway.  Open  potato  land,  strategic 
location.  $1,000  per  acre.  Lillian  Robinson,  169 
West  Main  St.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
SAyvllle  4-1900. 


BRADFORD  County:  100-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  farm  with  all  city  conveniences.  Lovely 
8-room  home,  all  modern.  Attached  garage. 
30-40  cow  dairy,  two  poultry  houses  (capacity 
5,200  layers  or  16,000  broilers).  Many  other 
attractive  features.  For  sale  with  or  without 
complete  stock  plus  equipment.  For  details, 
Leslie  Ameigh,  Gillett,  Penna. 


FLORIDA  summer-fall  vacation.  Low  rates  to 
December  1st.  Full  household  Apts.  2-6  per¬ 
sons.  Utilities  furnished.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write:  “Ocean  Echo”  Apts.,  Lauderdale 
by  the  Sea,  Florida. 


FARM  type  17-room  house,  2  rooms  30  x  30, 
3  baths,  oil  furnace,  porches,  large  concrete 
pool,  5  lovely  acres,  lawns,  great  trees,  brook, 
1  mile  above  village,  $16,500.  Phone  Milford 
2293  or  write  owner.  Box  57,  Milford,  Penna. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION  Pipe;  You  can  buy  the  best  for 
less.  Wade  aluminum  fittings — heavy  wall 
aluminum  tubing.  Check  with  us  before  you 
purchase  that  irrigation  equipment.  Our  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  are  never  undersold. 
Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Company  Rock- 
ville.  Conn.  TR  5-2545.  (N.  Y.-82). _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

GARDEN  Tractors:  $129,  4  h.p.  special.  Uni¬ 
versal  Manufacturing  Company,  324  West 
Tenth,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. _ 

BARN  EQUIPMENT;  By  Maple  City  —  stalls. 

stanchions,  pens,  mads  to  order  items.  Tie 
stalls  with  chain— $14.00.  Others  are  equally 
good  values.  Write  for  details.  Manufactured 
by  Murray  Co.,  Inc.  Honesdale,  Pa. _ 

ELECTRIC  fork  lift  truck.  2000-lb.  127-ft  lift. 

Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
Walkie  Type  Electric  Pallet  Truck.  4000-lb.  7-ft. 
lift  with  Charger.  %  of  new  price.  Hawley 
Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots;  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  •  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Keystone  50  well  drilling  m.a- 
chine,  in  nice  condition;  mounted  on  good 
Autocar  truck;  complete  tools  and  accessories. 
Can  be  bought  for  $3,500.00  complete  or  $3,000.00 
without  truck.  Carl  V.  Norcross,  R.P.D.  3,  Box 
133,  Gales  Ferry,  Connecticut. 
INTERNATIONAL  Combine  S.  P.  12  ft.  tank 
&  bagger.  International  SOT  Baler  with  en¬ 
gine,  excellent  condition  Raritan  Garage,  S. 
Main,  Keyport,  N.  J.  'Tel.  CO  4-0361. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor.  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like 
this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer 
to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  40, 
Wisconsin. _ 

CLOSING  Out  Sale  of  Silo  Matic  Silo  unload¬ 
ers  at  reduced  prices.  P  &  D  Sales  Co., 
Plainfield  18,  Ill. _ 

CIDER  &  Wine  Presses  —  New  &  Rebuilt.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
No.  58.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


SILOS 


MAPLE  CITY  SH.,OS:  Canadian  wood  stave  or 
double  steel  reinforced  concrete  block  types. 
Priced  to  save.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
prices  Manufactured  by  Murray  Co.,  Inc., 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

TIRES 


NEW  airplane  tires  17:00x16  to  fit  orchard 
sprayer.  Low  price.  American  Tire  Company, 
410  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  ointment,  $3.50  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  penicillin, 
250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  neomycin.  Car- 
lart  Pharamacal  Company,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


HOTEL,  bar,  bldg,  for  soft  drink  business. 

trout  ponds,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Dundon  Real 
Estate,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-719) 

OPPORTUNITY:  two  8-room  houses;  one 

$4,900,  both  $3,900  each;  Ulster  Co.,  small 
town,  foot  Shawangunk  Mts.  Gearn,  290  B’way, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ (N.Y.-719) 

315  ACRE  Dairy  farm,  150  tractor  cultivated, 
balance  brook  i:.nd  springs  watered  pasture, 
woods.  50’  X  80'  drive-thru  basement  barn,  54 
cow  stanchions,  14’  x  40’  tile  silo,  stock  shed, 
storage  building,  granery,  milk  house,  etc. 
Good  7  room  dwelling  —  bath,  furnace,  electric 
stove.  Extra  4  room  cabin  and  garage.  Near 
town,  on  school  bus  and  mail  route.  Barn 
alone  worth  asking  price  —  $15,000.  about  one- 
third  cash,  balance  easy  payments,  (immediate 
possession),  Lester  Jackson,  201  York  Ave., 
Towanda,  Pa.  Phone  AN  5-3624, _ 

GLENS  FALL  AREA  —  Brick  Colonial  —  re¬ 
stored.  10  rooms  —  family  room  with  fire¬ 
place,  electric  kitchen,  4  bedrooms,  living 
room,  dining  room,  den,  utility  room,  bath¬ 
rooms,  5,000  Pine  trees.  Beautiful  view  of 
mountains,  $28,000.  Everett  H.  Schmidt,  Argyle, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Argyle  8444. _ (N.Y.-719) 

WANTED:  Retirement  farm  150  miles  radius 
of  New  York  City.  House,  barn,  stream.  Up 
to  $8,000.00.  D.  J.  Portnow,  Box  165,  Croton 
Falls.  N.  Y. _ (N.Y.-719) 

TO  SETTLE  an  Estate,  465  acre  Ranch,  Barn, 
Water,  Pens,  Fenced,  Cross  Fenced,  Im¬ 
proved  Grasses,  some  Grove  Land,  on  .State 
Highway  with  herd  of  95  Pure  Bred  Charoloise 
and  Charbray  cattle.  Beautiful  home  with 
apartment.  'V.  M.  Hewey,  Realtor.  Wauchula, 
Florida. _ _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa, 
N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ 

YOUR  opportunity  to  purchase  best  equipped 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres. 
Owner  is  retiring.  Write:  R.  P.  Silleck  Agency, 
Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone:  PEconic  4-6786. 
VIRGINIA  cattle  farm  strictly  commercial. 

Approximately  972  acres,  about  250  tillable 
river  bottom,  about  200  pasture,  balance  young 
timber.  Poplar  and  oak  predominating.  On 
paved  road.  Pour  houses;  $66,000.  Dairy  farm 
shipping  Washington.  Modern  3-stall  parlor, 
92-ft.  shed,  nice  home;  $31,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ _ 

RENT  practically  free  year  to  good  mechanic. 

Option  to  buy  garage  and  gas  station.  Cheap. 
Village  Westerlo.  Gilbert  Britton,  Westerlo, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-719) 

SCHODACK  Landing.  N.  Y.,  Rt.  9J,  5  miles 
from  thruway,  solid  brick,  15  rooms,  center 
hall,  3  modern  baths,  large  modern  kitchen, 
hot  water  heat,  new  oil  furnace,  2  acres,  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  low  taxes.  Tremendous  pos¬ 
sibility  for  nursing  or  convalescent  home.  John 
C.  Van  Eyk. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea- 
sonable  rates.  Perry's  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y, 

WANTED  elderly  people  to  board  country 
home,  permanent.  BOX  2416,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-'719) 


MUSHROOMS 

'MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New- 

est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
l£th,  Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 

PLANTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS;  America’s  finest.  Lovely 

color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  Green- 
houses.  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. _ 

NORTHERN  selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 

name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537; 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
Streamliner,  Webster,  (everbearing):  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham.  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 

raspberry  plants:  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECKED  Pheasants,  eggs  or  chicks. 

Order  now  special  rate.  Also  non-flying 
pinioned  pheasants  available.  Write,  telephone 
for  details.  West  &  Page  Pheasant  Farm. 
South  ^tton.  New  Hampshire.  Telephone  761. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HEAVY  breeds,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 

White  Mountain  cross;  $10,  100.  Quick,  pre¬ 
paid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pa 


BANTAMS 


BANTAM  Chicks,  also  mature  Bantams,  $5.00 
pair  up.  Write  Illustrated  Catalog,  several 
varieties.  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  North¬ 
east,  Pa. 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
.Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  &mples  on 
•  Requratjfrom  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51— Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Buy 


Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey-Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


- ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions. 


Name 


City  or  Town 


Address 


State 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ 

MAMMOTH~Pikin  ducklings,  July  $25.95-100. 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pennsylvania 
DUCKLINGS  23  cents;  Guinea  keets  28  cents; 

turkey  poults  49  cents.  Cooper  Hatchery, 
Oakwood,  Ohio. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


choice  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

1  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 

teleplmne  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa- 

Fort  Plsin,  Y,  TeleDhono  4-^iii 

(NY-518-59)  J-eiepnone  4  bill. 


FOR  SALE:  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 

irl  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tions.  1.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
po^fs  Ohio'^  ®  Tiny-Tot.  Galli- 

HARLY  AMERICAN  Colonial  rugs  and  carpet- 
mg:  -27-3G  in.  Broadlooms  100%  wool,  cottons 
nylon  and  rayon  blends.  Oval  braided  $2.95  up! 
Circular  free.  Wool  Mill,  Millersburg.  Ohio. 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  fTcts  on 
SHts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterorises 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede.  New  Jersey.  * 

Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

S^d^^Ik^^a^n^d '^^1fde^°'‘fo^ 
LouigTSou^^^“^^^"’"  ''’2®  St. 

L^  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  vou 
f^tracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

QUILTING.  Remnants,  Samples.  Nineteen 
varieties.  Free  details.  2%  pounds  silks  cot- 

Rainb(nv'''l^ltilf^q'^'  •  yards  nylon  ’$1.00. 

xtainoQw,  Estill  Springs  5,  Tennessee. 

^  *^AY:  Making  flowers.  Free  detaiLs 

Floral  Arts,  Sharon  58,  Penna. 

^^^~Ca^ogs7~gIfts7"watchis77iwiIry7'dinner^ 

ware,  ^bleware,  cookware,  appliances  etc 
Empire  Discount  Sales.  Slate  Hill,  N.  ’  Y.  ’ 

Britain”  cata- 
*  25c.  Heritage  Mailing  Service,  210 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

2  pr.  $1.00;  $4.80  dozen"! 
White  s,  P.O.  Box  512,  Clearwater  1,  Fla. 

LEATHERCRAFT,  copper  enameling,  wooden- 
«\etalcraft,  art  supplies,  mfny  others 

Cof  Box  f?53J.°geL  111^^'°®- 

S  aS  £,1t  S'’'Sp 

Me  yaw  Calico  Prints,  So  “  6S4  IJept  D 
Manchester,  Conn. _ ’  i-'epi.  u, 

WHY  Have  Grey  Hair?  Guaranteed  liquid  re- 

nlv  months  sup- 

A^owm^P^nna. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

MULlTviTAMINSr~6ne~tableF'dany!~$r50~per 

B^onia!  New  Yo?k  Pharmacal  Company. 

^YiSk^hPnot^  cesspool  or  septic 

®  P®''  Cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
r,®'^  cesspool  would  not  be  full 

dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 

l^®  cesspoSl  wall  feleasinl 

the  wssDool'^Yff^fiiiP^T’h^Pf  which  caused 

me  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil  size  of 

cesspool  govern  the  treatmem.  Our  septfc  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks 

teon  34?  Mass.^^®‘'^“‘'  Cleaning  Co.! 


SEVEN  Brilliant  Uncirculated  Coins.  Last  two 
years  complete  mintage  San  Francisco  with 
Price  Lists  $3.00.  Two  sets  —  $5.00.  Louis  Bell. 
Box  lo75.  Decatur,  Alabama. 

WILDLIFE.  Canada  stamps  picturing  caribou 

o®°®®’  different  only  25c.  Harris, 

Box  2,  Bangor,  Penna. 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven- 
TjiL®®!  ^^®®-n°’}  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann 
n|w  Yo?k  ^ty®''‘  Attorney,  154  Nassau  St.! 

fruits  and  foods 


PUBLISHSti’S  DBSK 


AVERY’S  Golden  Wildfiower  honev  fivp 
pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 
Bnlh,^N  °Y.  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 

SCHOOLS 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING,  Term  Soon.  Free 
Iowa^^^°^‘  Auction  School,  Mason  City? 

printing  &  stationery 


^YerS^^  supplies.  Lists  three 

Penna  ’  ^“™*^®ugh  Service,  Mechanicsburg, 


trespassing  signs,  samples,  prices.  Cassel 
65-A  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York.  ’ 

.metal-baked  enamel,  Posted-No 
signs  Once  up  these  will  weath- 
^  the  elements  for  j'ears.  Saves  time  and 

writl^J&E’^lfin?®'?4®w‘  P^tces  and  details, 
nYw  ’YOTk  ®  ^  Hamilton  Avenue,  Auburn, 


^Y^lhiY?  address, 

niiiM  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham- 
plain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  3,  Verrnont. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


*®tiaa  ®Paretime— easy!  Home  Vene- 

'  Country  grocery  store  and  market 
.South  Jersey-Delaware  Valley 
®^®'''iriC  and  prosperous  community 
1  ®^  ^''®  ro3ds  located  within  506 
®  park  and  lake  with  cottages 

and  within  two  miles  of  two  other  large  lake<! 
with  cottages,  one  owned  by  the  State  of  New 
^rulding  in  good  condition;  store  air- 
Y®”®^’  "®  opposition  within  four  miles 
Two  gas  pumps  out  in  front;  a  real  money 

1he^^lYst°'52  operated  by  one  person  fo? 

Rural  New  Y^orker.  retiring.  BOX  1317, 

^  ^®JP®  Opportunities  write  Acme 

Copley  St..  Auburn,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.-719) 

Clrocery  with  beer  Lie.  including 
stock,  fixtures  and  real  estate.  Vincent  Pal- 
naieri,  100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Soring  m  v 

GRANGE,  Church,  and  other  fraternal  groups' 
dignified,  workable  plan  to  ra?se 
®o^^mg  new  baby  product,  every  mother 
needs  one.  ^actical  gift  for  baby  showers 
christenings.  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Aurora.  N.y! 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


S^H~ltchIng!  Promoting  healing  of  piles 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve’’ 
®^i’'nn  Satisfaction  guaranteed  3 

FallsY'Maine^^**^^*^'  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 


^  crops  Cheesecloth.  150 

*7^™®  m  convenient  15  yard  lengths 

$7.00  prepaid.  50%  less  mill  price.  Joseph  Hein 
Thornwood,  New  York  (NY-82)  ’ 

can  prevent  back-up,  bad  odors  filled 
venf^^Te^ted“’  drainfields  with  Pre- 

HaYmlZ?  ^®®tive. .  biological  treatments, 
toile?’  mixing— just  flush  down 

loiiei.  Money-back  guarantee.  Eiffht  u/^iairc 

RN^’boI^'ri®  Hammond,  Dept 

hn,  Box  81,  Masonville.  New  Jersey. 

.SAljE:  Forty  arm  type  hardwood  school 
chairs.  Forty  desk  type.  One  Fun-Full  play- 
Yo°rk^?  equipment.  BOX  2417.  Rural  New 

^Rffafi  FOR  CIDER-Ideal  for 

frozen  and  stored. 
Twin  I2  Gals.  —  Quarts  —  Pints  —  1/2 
Pints.  Attractively  printed  with  your  name 
Samples,  ppces  and  further  details  furnished 
on  request.  ^Valley  Sales  Company,  Inc.? 
33  L  Street,  West  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

LEG  ul«rs,  psoriasis,  eczema,  try  Bela-ro- 

piia  i  Ointment,  Small  $3.00,  Large  $T,00. 

^0“  St., 

Catalog— boat  covers,  motor  covers, 

®’^®’ jackets,  cushions,  marine  hard- 
A  Manitowoc  Awning 

&  Cotton  Goods  Products  Co.,  Dept.  R,  Box 
261,  Manitowoc,  Wis. _  i'  •  doa 

5°®^®-  Largest  cutters  and 
Wo  cedar  post  for  every  purpose. 

Vermoik^Tel  Yo’”  Lumber  Corp.  Newport, 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

SPEC^L  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  8  jumbo 

lionYY  ^^®’.  service,  satisfac¬ 

tion  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229, 
•L.yons,  New  York. 

^^HLST  quality  jumbo  prints:  Eight  ex- 

PvoY®’^®  cents  with  this  ad.;  12 

Ch?clgr’80,  Ill.‘^®"*"-  ^^®^®’  ®®^  5208, 

Peveloped:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
55  ®®"‘®:  12,  60  cents. 
uavenpoit  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

•'BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year  20cents 

copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York.  ’  ^®®®’^^® 

,  Magazines,  comics  and  pocket 
nov®l®  wholesale,  retail  List  ten  cents,  coin 
OT  stamp.  Backdat®s,  1181  E.  Lombard  St., 
Baltimore  2,  Md.  v.  ^1.., 

^  of  raising  Rabbits  or  Guinea 

t-igs  $.  First  purchase  informative  literature 
^perienced  persons.  5  books  only 
$3.00.  Sophie  R.  Farrell,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y. 

cylinder  Ford  parts.  Catalog  25c. 
Mark  Auto,  Layton,  New  Jersey. 

searching  free.  Name  book  wanted, 
m,..;  f  ®  reasonable  price.  Old 

Trading  Post,  Rm.  7,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 

fp.TLRESTING  arid  helpful  magazine  for  older 

ims  w'  ?,®py’  15®'  The  Age  Outlook, 

1015  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome,  N  .Y. 


golden 

ANTIQUE  automobiles,  parts,  lamps  litera- 
FrYYhild,^‘^N^  R-’  F.  D.  1, 

^CaYlYgg^^.T^D"Y"F^r^^^Y;^’  ®,g’^n^g®®-  A-  G. 

Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  jf 

^ hf.’i®  Lalrymen’s  League  Certificates  — 
Will  buy  from  any  holder  at  highest  nrice 
To  obtain  immediate  payment  send  certificates 

Bank^’^EHpnvm  TJ  ®  *v®  Lllenville  National 
Bank,  Ellenville,  New  York,  for  my  account 

Ellenvflle,  N.  Y?'  ^111®^  POB  36l! 


Anierican  Grandfather’s  clock.  8 
2?®^^^  .works  for  my  home.  Not  a 
details.  Maker’s  name. 
Condition  and  best  price.  A.  A.  Dill,  c/o  Sun- 
set  Lodge,  Jefferson,  Maine.  (N.Y.-719) 

_ _ GAS  SERVICE 

beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend- 

able,  econommal,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  in¬ 
cineration  in  the  home;  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
^Si™■a■’^i®®^5®®  ^pbances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  write  to  Suburban  Propane  Gas 
Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 


I  am  writing  you  again  in  regard 
to  a  merchandise  club  I  ran  and  did 
not  receive  any  reward.  Also  some 
of  my  friends  are  still  reminding  me 
about  the  articles  that  they  did  not 
get.  I  have  not  received  any  news 
as  yet.  Do  you  think  I  have  any 
chance  of  getting  anything  out  of 
it?  Or  should  I  just  give  it  up  as  a 
bad  experiment?  e.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Charm  House  Club,  Plan,  Inc. 
failed  and  the  corporation  is  out  of 
business.  It  is  reported  that  there 
were  about  $3,000  worth  of  unfilled 
orders  on  hand.  The  concern  antici¬ 
pated  that  it  would  take  almost  six 
months  to  liquidate  all  accounts.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  Club  members 
will  receive  much  of  what  is  due 
them,  as  the  expenses  will  probably 
deplete  any  remaining  capital.  Settle¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  are  always  slow 
and  usually  there  is  seldom  enough 
money  to  pay  the  outstanding  debts. 

A  recent  experience  of  a  landlord 
in  southern  New  York  has  at  least 
two  lessons  of  general  interest.  The 
man  rented  an  apartment  to  persons 
who  eventually  alleged  and  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
their  health  was  injured  by  exposure 
to  natural  gas  escaping  from  an  ap¬ 
pliance  within  the  apartment.  There 
were  implications  of  fraud  in  the 
situation,  but  the  landlord  failed  to 
appear  in  court.  The  damages  levied 
upon  him  caused  him  grave  financial 
difficulty.  Had  he  appeared  in  court 
to  present  his  testimony,  it  is  possible 
he  would  have  been  absolved.  He  left 
the  case  uncontested,  and  his  lesson 
was  a  costly  one. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  a 
landlord  should  keep  his  property 
safe  for  occupation  and  use.  But  ac¬ 
cidents  do  happen,  and  they  can  be 
fabricated,  sometimes  with  success. 
Property  owners  should  carry  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  on  property  rented  or 
leased  to  others.  In  these  days  of 
rather  high  costs  and  appraisals,  it 
could  save — as  it  might  have  for  the 
landlord — a  lot  of  money.  References 
for  tenants  should  also  be  obtained 
prior  to  leasing  any  property. 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


'''°2^®?'®  ®1  buter  space  through  Sky- 

telescope.  Free  information 

Brookfyn^l,  New  York.''''"'^®*’®  ®®^  55, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO:  Pipe  .smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L  Pulliam,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  deliv¬ 

eries  to  any  point— New  York,  Mass.,  Conn., 
J,  F  Danielski,  Townshend 
Vt.  Tel.:  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816) 


^^^HO  lessons  taught  by  tape  recorder  Write 

St^«Y?^”MissY.?rri. 


being  sought  in  central 
boys  10-13.  Reply  to 

St  Ynmfra  New 

Htility  Trailer  from  old  auto  front 

■~'dI.*®*®^  ®’^  frame.  No  welding. 

Tvoui®’  Both  Plans  $1.00.  Uniform 

Trailer  Service,  Box  620,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

naagazines  plus 
Lst  of  unique,  imported,  fast¬ 
ening  items.  All  for  25c.  Emerson  Trading 
Pompton  Plains  39,  New  Jersey.  * 

MISPRINTED  ice  cream  cartons,  perfect  for 

freezer.  Pints,  $2.50  per  100'  quarts 
?2'50  per  100.  Prepaid;  SweeUands  Ice  Cream! 
4^702  Fenton  Rd.,  Flint  7,  Michigan. 

WANTED  —  Freak  Animals  of  all  kinds.  Do"s 

®®^'^®®-  poultry.  Clip  this  ad  for 
futuie  reference.  Fays,  Madrid,  New  York 

_ _ _ _ (N.Y. -71 9) 

WE  Buy  wheat,  rye  and  buckwheat,  truck- 

loads  or  carloads.  Write  or  call  Valley  Feed 
&  Supply,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


The  Attorney  General  of  New  York 
State  advises  that  a  new  State  law 
goes  into  effect  shortly  prohibiting 
“bait  advertising”  and  the  Law  will 
be  strictly  enforced.  It  will  be  illegal 
for  any  person,  firm,  partnership  as¬ 
sociation  or  corporation,  or  any  of 
their  agents  to  offer  an  article  or 
service  for  sale  through  any  source 
when  they  do  not  intend  to  sell  at 
the  stated  price,  or  not  to  sell  at  all. 
After  using  “bait  advertising”  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  customers  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  told  the  article  is  not 
available;  or  not  satisfactory  for  his 
need;  or  delivery  is  unusually  de¬ 
layed;  or  another  product  or  service 
is  preferable.  Often  articles  at  a 
higher  price  are  offered  and,  in  many 
cases,  not  of  the  quality  advertised 
in  the  “offer.”  The  law  is  aimed  at 
merchants  making  extravagant  claims 
and  not  at  radio,  newspaper  and  tele¬ 
vision,  or  other  media.  We  think  a 
check-rein  of  this  type  will  be 
effective. 


A  Washington  news  item  headed 
“Bonds  Chain  Letter  Scheme”  reads 
as  follows;  “A  chain-letter  scheme 
involving  government  bonds  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country — and  postal  authori¬ 
ties  warned  yesterday  that  such 
letters  are  illegal  despite  the  savings 
bond  gimmick.  Prospective  partici¬ 
pants  are  told  they  can  eventually 
collect  bonds  worth  $38,400  by  buy¬ 
ing  two  $18.75  bonds  for  two  persons 
already  in  the  chain.  Communities 
where  the  scheme  has  flourished  re¬ 
cently  include  Mineola,  L.  I.  and 
Hartford,  Connecticut.”  We  print  this 
in  full,  as  it  may  crop  up  in  many 
sections.  Forewarned  is  forarmed, 
and  we  trust  our  readers  will  not  get 
entangled  in  such  a  proposition. 

Am  enclosing  two  letters  advertis¬ 
ing  insurance.  I  have  had  several  let¬ 
ters  from  these  companies.  I  have 
learned  from  the  letters  in  your  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  publication  to 
investigate  all  deals  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  putting  my  name  on  the  dotted 
line.  c.  R.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

Both  these  insurance  companies  of¬ 
fer  insurance  that  may  be  hard  for 
some  older  people  to  obtain.  They  are 
very  limited  policies,  sold  through 
the  mail,  so  that  you  do  not  have  the 
help  of  an  agent  in  settling  claims. 
There  is  a  movement  now  to  investi¬ 
gate  insurance  for  older  people 
which  we  hope  will  effect  broader 
coverage  for  this  group  when  illness 
is  har(i  to  finance.  It  is  wise  to  look 
into  contracts  before  signing  them  to 
make  sure  one  is  not  committed  to 
pay  for  something  not  really  needed 
or  helpful. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  concern¬ 
ing  the  “greeting  card”  deals  similar 
to  what  I  wrote  you  about  some  time 
ago.  D.  c.  R. 

Pennsylvania 

We  receive  many  inquiries  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  greeting  card  busi¬ 
ness,  and  asking  if  it  is  worth  while 
and  honest  Many  of  the  large  greet¬ 
ing  card  concerns  are  anxious  to  have 
individuals  sell  their  cards.  They, 
however,  are  responsible  and  have  a 
standard  agreement,  and  there  is  no 
“high  pressure”  salesmanship  en¬ 
couraged.  There  are,  however,  other 
concerns  that  send  cards  to  parties 
who  have  not  ordered  them,  nor  had 
any  arrangement  with  them.  If  the 
cards,  or  their  value,  are  not  returned 
within  a  stated  period,  the  individual 
is  presented  with  a  bill,  and  is 
dunned  and  threatened  for  payment. 
If  an  individual  has  not  ordered  the 
cards,  and  a  package  is  offered,  he 
should  (1)  refuse  to  accept  it  from 
the  postman;  (2)  if  they  are  delivered 
through  the  Post  Office,  or  left  in  a 
mail  box,  mark  the  package  “Re¬ 
fused”  and  return  to  the  Post  Office. 
If  the  concern  persists  in  the  dunning 
letters,  send  a  complaint  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission.  If  a  demand 
is  made  for  the  payment,  with  threat 
of  suit,  it  is  very  unlikely  the  concern 
would  go  to  court  with  a  $2.50  claim. 
The  cost  to  them  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


July  19,  1958 


SEPTEMBERS  DELIVERY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  — CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

TtUDSOlT^NDSvONG'VnTrE^^ 

BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L  P.GUNS0N&C0.'r  ROCHESTER  I,  N.Y 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 
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MINERALS  and  AMINO  ACID 

You  pay  only  25(f  to  help  cover  postage  and  shipping  expense  to  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 

Safe,  High-Potency  Nutritional  Formula 

27^  provBn  ingredients — fl  Vitamins  (including  Blood^buiiding 
Bi2  and  Folic  Acid),  II  Minerals,  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline, 
Inositol,  Methionine,  and  Citrus  Bioflavonoid 


t: 


prove  to  you  the  remark¬ 
able  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  .  . .  we  will  send 
you,  without  charge,  a  30-day 
free  supply  of  high-potency 

Vitasafe  c.  f.  cap¬ 
sules  so  you  can  discover 
for  yourself  how  much  strong¬ 
er,  happier  and  peppier  you 
may  feel  after  a  few  days’ 
trial!  Just  one  of  these  cap¬ 
sules  each  day  supplies  your 
body  with  over  twice  the  mini¬ 
mum  adult  daily  requirement 
of  Vitamins  A,  C  and  D  .  .  .  five  times  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-1  and  the  full 
concentration  recommended  by  the  Food  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for  the 
other  four  important  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains 
the  amazing  Vitamin  B-12  —  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  nutrients  science  has  yet  discovered  ~  ^  vitamin 
that  actually  helps  strengthen  your  blood  and  nourish 
your  body  organs. 

Vitasafe  Capsules  also  contain  Glutamic  Acid,  an 
important  protein  derived  from  natural  wheat  gluten. 
And  now,  to  top  off  this  exclusive  formula,  each  cap¬ 
sule  also  brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete  it  is  avail¬ 
able  nowhere  else  at  this  price! 

Why  We  Make  This  Sensational  Offer! 

We  offer  you  this  30-day  free  trial  of  VITASAFE 
C.  F.  CAPSULES  for  just  one  simple  reason.  So  many 
persons  have  already  tried  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP¬ 
SULES  with  such  astounding  results  ...  so  many 
people  who  suffered  from  a  vitamin-mineral  deficiency 
have  already  written  in  telling  us  how  much  better 
they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial  .  .  .  that  we  are  con- 
vinced  you,  too,  may  experience^  the  same  feeling  of 
improved  well-being  after  a  similar  trial. 

In  fact,  we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own  money.  You  don’t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vitainins!  You  don’t  risk  a 
thing!  All  the  cost  and  all  the  risk  are  ours! 

In  other  words,  we’re  willing  to  give  you  a  full  30- 
day  supply  of  our  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAPSULES  for 
you  to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  whether  you 
need  a  comprehensive  nutritional  formula. 

A  month’s  supply  of  similar  vitamin  capsules,  if 


they  wei’e  available  at  retail, 
would  ordinarily  cost  $5.00. 

Why  YOU  May  Need  These 
Safe  High-Potency  Capsules 

As  your  own  doctor  will 
tell  you,  scientists  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  not  only  is  a 
daily  minimum  of  vitamins 
and  minerals,  in  one  form  or 
another,  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  for  proper  health  .  ,  . 
but  some  people  actually 
need  more  than  the  average 
daily  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  by. the  Food  and  Nu¬ 
trition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council.  If  you  tire 
easily  ...  if  you  work  under 
pressure,  or  subject  to  the 
stress  of  travel,  worry  and 
other  strains  .  .  .  then  you 
may  be  one  of  the  people  who 
needs  this  extra  supply 
of  vitamins.  In  that  case, 

VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP-  k 

SULES  may  be  “just  what  the  doctor  ordered  —  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  the  most  frequently  recommended 
food  supplement  formula  for  people  m  tins  category! 
These  are  safe  high-potency  capsules  .  .  .  and  this 
nutritional  formula  has  already  helped  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  who  felt  run-down,  listless, 
and  in  need  of  just  the  help  this  formula  can  provide! 

Potency  and  Purity  GUARANTEED! 

As  you  probably  know,  the  U.S.  Government  strictly 
controls  each  vitamin  manufacturer,  and  lequiies 
that  the  exact  quantity  of  each  vitamin  and  mineral 
must  be  clearly  stated  on  the  label.  This  means  that 
the  purity  of  each  ingredient  and  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  of  manufacture  are  carefully  controlled  for  your 
protection.  When  you  use  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP¬ 
SULES  you  can  be  sure  you’re  getting  exactly  what 
the  label  states  .  .  ,  pure  ingredients^  whose  beneficial 
.effects  have  been  proven  time  and  time  again. 

Not  only  that  -  but  you  get  a  month’s  supply  FREE 
—  so  that  you  can  prove  to  yourself  how  effective  they 
may  be  for  you!  And  now  see  what  else  you  get  — 
without  the  slightest  risk  on  your  part. 


■ 

EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE 
CAPSULE  FOR  MEN  CONTAINS 

Choline  Bitartrate 

31.4  mg. 

inositol 

15  mg. 

dl-Methionine 

10  mg. 

Glutamic  Acid 

50  mg. 

Lemon  Bioflavonoid 

Complex 

5  mg. 

Vitamin  A  12,500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  0  1,000  USP  Units 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Vitamin  Bi 

5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bi 

2.5  mg. 

Vitamin  B. 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bi? 

2  meg. 

Niacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Calcium  Pantothenate  4  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Calcium 

75  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Iron 

30  mg. 

Cobalt 

0.04  mg. 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

Compare  this 

formula 

with  any 

other! 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR 

WOMEN  ALSO 

AVAILABLE 

CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED 
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VITASAFE  CORP.  534 

43  West  61sl  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  )'cnir  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the  Vitasafe  Plan 
as  advertised  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency  Vitasafe 
Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Man's  Formula  □  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25 «  PER  PACKAGE  to  pa/  for  packing  and  postage. 


Name. 


Address 


City . Zone . State . 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage  of 
this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person. 

IN  CANADA;  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont. 

(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.) 


Amazing  Plan  Slashes  Vitamin  Prices  Almost  in  Half! 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also  receive  com¬ 
plete  details  regarding  the  benefits  of  an  amazing  new 
Plan  that  provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  you  will  need.  By  means  of  this  Plan 
you  can  receive  your  vitamins  and  minerals  factory- 
fresh,  direct-to-you  and  at. a  saving  of  ItSf'o  off  the 
regular  retail  price! 

Always  Factory  Fresh 

This  means  you  need 
not  shop  around  for 
vitamins  or  pay  high  re¬ 
tail  prices.  Under  this 
plan  you  can  receive  a 
30-day  supply  of  fac¬ 
tory-fresh  vitamins 
every  month,  regularly 
and  safely — for  exactly 
$2.78  or  45%  lower  than 
the  usual  retail  price. 

DON’T  DECIDE  NOW 
.  .  .  you  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  anything 
whatsoevei'.  Just  read 
how  you  can  get  this 
Free  30-day  supply  and 
learn  all  about  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  Plan. 


Act  At  Once! 


HOW  THE  VITASAFE  PLAN 
OPERATES  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

When  you  receive  your 
free  30-day  supply  of  vita¬ 
mins,  you  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  anything. 
With  your  vitainins  you  will 
also  receive  a  handy  post¬ 
card.  If  after  taking  your 
free  Vitasafe  capsules  for 
three  weeks  you  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  in  every  way,  simply 
return  the  postcard  and  that 
will  end  the  matter.  Other¬ 
wise,  it’s  up  to  us— you  don’t 
have  to  do  a  thing— and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  your 
monthly  supplies  of  vita¬ 
mins  on  tune  for  as  long  as 
you  wish,  at  the  low,  money¬ 
saving  price  of  only  $2.78 
per  month. 


©1957  VITASAFE  CORP., 

43  West  61st.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

IN  CANADA:' 

394  Syminston  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 


Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  to  usMay^. 
We’ll  rush  you  your  free  month’s  supply  or  high 
potency  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAPSULES  along  with 
information  regarding  the  benefits  of  /he  Plan. 
During  your  free  trial  period  you  can  decide  whetnei 
or  not  you  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  and  tremendous, 
savings  offered  by  the  VITASAFE  PLAN.  ^  any, 
case,  the  trial  month’s  supply  of  30  VITAS.AFE  Cap¬ 
sules  is  yours  to  use  free,  .  " 

Now,  since  the  supply  of  capsules  that  we  can  give 
away  free  is  necessarily  limited,  we  urge  you  to  act 
at  once.  You  risk  nothing”  the  cost  of  the  capsules  is 
oui's.  So  don’t  miss  out  on  this  marvelous  opportunity. 
Fill  in  the  coiinon  now  and  send  it  today. 
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Doiry  Cows  ond  the  Atom 
The  Green  Fields  of  Cornell 
Nitrogen  for  Northeost  Gross 
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DAIRY  COWS 

and  the  ATOM 


Strontium  90  may  join  soil  calcium  quite  easily  for  uptake  by  plants.  But  when  cows 
convert  forage  into  milk^  its  effect  is  greatly  reduced.  There  should  be 
no  fear  of  fallout^  these  experts  say^  on  American  farms. 

By  C.  L.  COMAR  and  R.  H.  WASSERMAN 


tOTH  hope  and  fear  have  come 
with  the  atomic  age.  Hopes  are 
based  on  production  of  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  power  to 
raise  the  economic  standards 
of  the  world.  Application  of  the 
techniques  of  atomic  energy  to 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  industry  has  already 
brought  great  benefits  to  mankind.  Of  the 
fears,  the  major  one  is  of  nuclear  war.  But 
there  is  another  fear,  minor  in  comparison,  yet 
closer  at  hand  and  serious.  It  is  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  radioactive  materials  from  atomic 
bomb  testing  and  power  reactors,  viz.  fallout. 
In  this  the  farmer  has  a  special  interest.  Most 
radioactive  substances  reach  man  through 
food,  and  grazing  livestock  can  collect  them 
over  relatively  wide  areas  and  incorporate 
them  in  milk  and  meat. 


There  has  been  controversy  over  possible 
radioactive  contamination  from  the  nuclear 
tests.  It  is  natural  to  be  concerned  about  the 
unknown.  With  available  facts,  however,  a 
citizen  should  be  able  to  judge  the  situation 
frankly  and  reliably.  It  is  important  not  to 
gloss  over  disagreeable  matters,  of  course;  but 
it  is  also  important  not  to  become  alarmed 
without  due  cause.  Difference  of  opinion  on 
the  tests  tends  to  disappear  upon  careful 
evaluation.  There  seems  to  be  little  disagree¬ 
ment  about  the  facts. 


What  Is  Fallout? 

When  atomic  bombs  are  tested,  radioactive 
material  released  into  the  atmosphere  is  car¬ 
ried  to  all  parts  of  the  world  by  wind.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  settles  down  somewhere;  so  it  is  called 
“fallout.”  “Radioactive  material”  refers  to  sub¬ 
stances  like  radium  occurring  naturally  or  like 
radioactive  iodine,  man-produced,  unstable  and 
tending  to  disintegrate.  Radiation  from  the 
latter  transports  energy  and  produces  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  changes  in  tissue.  The  rays 
may  be  considered  similar  to  a  beam  of  light 
except  that  they  often  can  penetrate  nearly 
opaque  tissue  or  materials.  Radioactive  forms 
of  the  elements  iodine,  cesium  and  strontium 
are  the  only  three  that  are  of  significant  po¬ 
tential  hazard.  Other  substances  produced  are 
of  minor  concern  for  the  following  reasons: 
they  are  produced  only  in  small  amounts;  they 
do  not  last  long  enough  to  reach  the  human 
population;  and  they  are  not  absorbed  by 
plants,  animals  and  man — they  do  not  become 
incorporated  in  the  so-called  food  chain. 


A  Comparison  of  the  Radioactive  Substances 


Percentage 
of  Cows’  Radiation 
Removal  Intake  Dose  to 
Radioactive  from  Appearing  Human 


Substance  Metabolism  Half-life 

Radioactive  Collects  8  days 
Iodine  in  thyroid 
gland 


Radioactive  Collects  33  years 
Cesium  in  muscles 


Radioactive  Collects  28  years 
Strontium  in  bone 


Body  in  Milk  Population 

Fast  6  per  cent  Less  than 
0.04  rads  to 
thyroid  in 
1955  and  ’56 

Fast  9  per  cent  About  0.001 
rads  per 
year  from 
present  levels. 

Slow  1  per  cent  From  0.15 
to  1  rads  to 
the  skeleton 
over  70-year 
period  from 
present  test 
rates. 


Radioactive  iodine  behaves  exactly  the  same 
as  ordinary  iodine.  When  plants  exposed  to  it 
are  eaten,  radioiodine  collects  in  the  thyroid 
glands.  In  mammals  it  is  transferred  to  milk, 
so  the  cow ‘may  present  it  to  the  human  con¬ 
sumer.  Fortunately,  radioactive  iodine  has  a 
relatively  short  half-life  —  eight  days;  every 
eight  days  half  of  it  disappears.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  very  careful  analysis  have  been 
made  on  human  and  cattle  thyroid  glands  and 
milk.  The  amount  of  radioiodine  present  is 
very  small  —  0.04  rads  radiation  dosage  —  and 
there  is  general  agreement  that  it  will  not  be 
an  important  fallout  hazard. 

Radioactive  cesium  has  a  relatively  long  half- 
life  and  behaves  much  the  same  as  the  well- 
known  element,  potassium.  When  eaten  by 
man  or  animals,  it  is  absorbed  and  collected 
primarily  in  muscle  tissue.  But  radiocesium  is 
not  retained  in  the  body;  it  enters  and  leaves 
just  as  potassium  does.  The  amounts  found  in 


The  Strontium-Calcium  Cycle 


man  and  in  his  food  are  insignificantly  small. 

Radioactive  strontium  has  a  fairly  long  half- 
life  and  behaves  very  much  like  calcium  in 
soils,  plants  and  animals.  Radiostrontium  is 
most  important:  it  is  produced  abundantly  in 
atomic  explosions;  it  is  well  taken  up  in  bio¬ 
logical  systems;  it  is  secreted  into  milk;  it 
collects  in  bone;  and  most  of  it  stays  in  the 
bones  for  the  life  of  the  individual.  Because 
of  the  latter,  strontium  dosage  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  radiation  received  over  a  lifetime. 

Movement  from  Soil  to  Man 

When  radiostrontium  settles  upon  the  earth, 
some  is  absorbed  onto  plant  surfaces  and  is 
directly  consumed  by  grazing  animals.  Per¬ 
haps  of  greater  importance  over  a  long  time, 
however,  is  that  part  which  gets  into  the  soil. 
This  strontium  staying  mainly  in  the  top  two 
inches  of  soil  is  taken  into  plants  along  with 
soil  calcium  and  it  is  eaten  by  dairy  animals 
who  then  secrete  it  into  milk.  A  very  high  per¬ 
centage  —  an  estimated  70  to  80  per  cent  —  of 
the  calcium  intake  of  our  population  is  derived 
from  milk  and  dairy  products.  Fortunately, 
animals  and  man  are  able  to  use  calcium  better 
than  strontium;  this  provides  some  measure  of 
protection.  If  there  are  100  units  of  strontium 
to  each  100  units  of  calcium  in  the  herbage, 
only  eight  to  16  units  would  enter  the  bones 
of  the  human  population  for  each  100  of  cal¬ 
cium. 

Milk  Maintains  Its  Importance 

The  important  protective  step  is  i»  pas¬ 
sage  of  calcium  and  strontium  from  feed  to 
milk:  the  strontium-to-calcium  ratio  in  milk  is 
only  about  one-tenth  that  in  feed  the  cow 
eats.  Of  our  usual  natural  sources  of  calcium, 
milk  is  the  least  contaminated  with  radio¬ 
strontium.  So  substitution  of  a  mineral  source 
of  calcium  for  milk  calcium  in  our  diets,  ex¬ 
cept  under  conditions  of  emergency,  is  quite 
inadvisable.  So  much  evidence  that  milk  is  an 
outstanding  food  for  building  healthy  bones 
and  teeth  has  accumulated  from  radioisotope 
and  other  studies  that  it  almost  forbids  recom¬ 
mending  any  decreased  usage.  If  anything,  w® 
should  lean  towards  getting  more  of  our  calci¬ 
um  from  milk  and  less  from  plants.  More  re¬ 
search  does  need  to  be  done,  however,  to  learn 
the  radiostrontium  relationship  between  plant 
calcium  and  the  depth  of  root  feeding  zones. 

How  much  radiostrontium  is  presently  m 
milk  and  in  our  bodies?  Strontium  behaves  so 
(  Continued  on  Page  17 ) 
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The  Green  Fields  of  Cornell 


PRING  was  so  cold  and  wet,  and  early 
summer  growing  weather  so  poor, 
that  the  fields  at  Cornell  University’s 
Mt,  Pleasant  farm  showed  too  few 
results  of  research  for  visits  during 
annual  Farmers’  Field  Day  last 
month.  But  Warren  Farm  and  Ketola, 
Caldwell,  Snyder  and  McGowan  Fields  were 
green  and  growing  with  good  crops,  and  they 
looked  like  the  departments  of  agronomy  and 
plant  breeding  must  have  wanted  them  to. 
Almost  500  farmers  toured  the  forage  and 
grain  plots  that  safeguard  and  stimulate  the 
State’s  and  nation’s  food  supply. 

Roger  Mitchell  of  the  agronomy  department 
advised  “Don’t  become  a  slave  to  wilting!”  de¬ 
spite  his  warning  that  there  is  a  26  per  cent 
loss  from  unwilted  grass  silage.  The  inference 
was  not  to  wilt  green  stuff  if  the  delay  means 
it  will  be  rained  on.  June  25  in  central  New 
York,  he  said,  was  the  time  to  cut  forage  for 
peak  of  yield,  but  June  5  to  15  was  “ideal”  for 
maximum  yield  of  digestible  dry  matter.  With 
barn-dried  hay,  he  declared,  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  eight  per  cent  loss  of  nutrients.  Test 
cows  ate  five  more  pounds  of  dry  matter  a  day 
from  June  7  barn-dried  hay  than  from  grass 
silage  but  produced  four  pounds  less  milk. 
“Something”  in  grass  silage,  he  observed,  con¬ 
tributed  especially  to  milk  production;  effici¬ 
ency  per  pound  of  dry  matter  in  silage  has 
been  greater.  Nevertheless,  the  cows  made  25 
per  cent  more  milk  on  early-cut  hay  than 


Dalapon  controls  grass  in  foreground  birdsfoot 
trefoil  grown  for  seed.  To  the  rear,  untreated, 
grass  grows  unabated;  it  will  contaminate  the 
trefoil  seed. 


late-  and,  when  switched  late  in  lactation  from 
the  latter  to  the  former,  they  increased  pro¬ 
duction  from  15  to  25  pounds  per  day.  Mitchell 
advised  to  “shoot  for  35  per  cent”  moisture  in 
hay  before  bringing  it  to  the  barn,  batch  or 
wagon  to  dry. 

At  this  moisture  content,  according  to  Robert 
Crawford,  a  farmer  can  with  an  oil-fired  drier 
bring  hay  to  a  15-per-cent-moisture  storable 
condition  for  about  $2.00  a  ton.  Moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  any  forage  brought  in  to  be  dried,  he 
thought,  should  be  no  higher  than  50  per  cent; 
after  40  hours  above  15  or  20  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture,  mold  develops.  Even  around  45  per  cent, 
it  costs  $3.00  a  ton  to  dry.  Reporting  the  cost 
of  lumber  and  metal  in  the  Warren  Farm  batch 
drier  to  be  only  $400,  Crawford  stated  that 
efficiency  of  batch  driers  was  greater  than 
wagons;  four  equal-capacity  wagons  would  be 
about  $3,500.  The  oil-fired  drier  costs  some 
$2,200.  Crawford  was  not  only  in  favor  of 
artificial  drying  of  hay;  he  also  liked  field  crush¬ 
ers  and  crimpers  which  increase  the  speed  of 
field  drying.  In  all  tests  in  New  York,  crushing 
has  been  superior  to  crimping.  It  is  splitting  of 
the  stems  which  accelerates  water  evaporation 
most.  A  minimum  4.5  hours  decrease  in  drying 
time  was  ascribed  to  crushers  and  crimpers; 
they  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $800.  Crawford  re¬ 
ported  that  crushed  hay  which  became  wet  in 
the  fields  re-dried  in  less  time  than  whole  hay, 
but  no  tests  on  its  nutritive  value  had  yet  been 
made.  A  visiting  farmer,  however,  described 
the  resultant  roughage  as  an  “awful  mess.” 

W.  K.  Kennedy  demonstrated  the  extensive 
grazing  experiments  in  which  zero,  strip,  three- 
paddock  and  six-paddock  pastures  are  being 
compared.  Last  year,  average  milk  production 
per  cow  per  day  was  greater  on  the  paddock 
systems  than  on  either  strip  or  zero  grazing, 
but  milk  produced  per  pound  of  grain  was 
greatest  on  the  strip.  On  a  milk-produced-per- 
acre  basis,  however,  Kennedy’s  results  showed 
the  three-paddock  system  highest  at  6,275 
pounds,  almost  600  more  than  zero  pasture. 
The  latter  supplied  some  1,400  more  pounds  of 
forage  for  cutting,  so  the  question  left  for 
farmers,  aside  from  labor  and  capital  consider¬ 
ations,  was  what  would  they  choose,  600 
pounds  of  milk,  or  1,400  pounds  of  hay? 

The  Ranger  variety  of  alfalfa  so  much  re¬ 
sponsible  for  doubling  New  York’s  alfalfa 


winter  barley  and  short-stemmed 
Plant  Breeding  Professor  N.  F. 
Jensen  dealt  with  at  Cornell’s  1958  Farmers’ 

Field  Day. 


acreage  in  the  past  decade,  according  to  Carl 
Lowe,  is  now  comparatively  “poor”  or  “medi¬ 
ocre.”  He  showed  that  DuPuits  alfalfa  cuts  al¬ 
most  as  big  a  crop  the  first  cutting  as  Ranger 
does  all  year;  yet  Ranger  still  comprises  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  State’s  alfalfa  acreage. 
DuPuits’  maximum  per-year  yield  over  a  three- 
year  period  was  made  on  three  cuttings:  5.3 
tons  vs.  5.0  on  four  cuttings  and  4.4  on  two. 
Four  cuttings  are  “rough”  on  alfalfa,  Lowe  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  he  suggested  these  dates  as  desir¬ 
able:  May  25,  July  1,  August  4  and  after  the 
first  killing  frost.  His  three-time  cutting  dates 
for  alfalfa  in  central  New  York  were  June  10, 
July  25  and  September  5  or  so.  “Fertilizing 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


This  experimental  forage-small  grain  seeder  at 
Cornell  drills  or  broadcasts,  bands  or  spreads, 
buries  fertilizer  above  or  below  the  seed,  all  at 
almost  any  depth  and  distance. 


At  Poultrymen 


HE  successful  poultry  farm  and  the 
poultry  farmer  of  1968  will  be 
characterized  by  large  units,  good 
production  and  money-management 
ability.  This  was  the  prediction  of 
Maine  University’s  Frank  Reed  at 
the  1958  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together 
held  at  Cornell  last  month. 

Reed  said  that  3,000  layers  were,  even  to¬ 
day,  needed  to  earn  a  poultryman  a  desirable 
minimum  income  of  $5,000-6,000  a  year,  with 
each  hen  laying  an  average  of  at  least  55  per 
cent  for  an  11-  to  12-month  year.  If  the  poul¬ 
tryman  bought  started  pullets,  he  would  re¬ 
quire  4,000  layers,  Reed  stated,  and,  for  each 
$3,000-a-year  hired  man,  at  least  1,500  more. 
The  minimum  number  of  birds  for  any  part- 
time  flock,  he  believed,  would  be  400.  With 
labor  income  at  anywhere  from  $1.00-2.00  per 
bird,  the  poultry  specialist  declared,  “You  need 
volume.”  But  even  more  important  to  success 
during  the  next  decade,  he  thought,  was  being 
a  good  businessman.  Reporting  that  poultry- 
men  handle  $8.00  per  bird  per  year,  he  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  recognize  that  they  are  in  a 
business  that  fluctuates.  This  is  the  principal 
reason  that  contract  farming  is  coming  into 
the  picture,  he  said,  and  he  urged  getting  the 
financial  house  in  order  in  1958,  “one  of  our 
better  years.”  “Try  to  get  on  a  cash  basis  for 
purchases”,  he  urged;  the  4,000-bird-flock  man 
wh,o  bought  feed  in  carloads  lots  could  save 

August  2,  1958 


Get-Together 

$1,500  a  year.  Borrowing  $2,000  fro^|(P^bank 
at  a  cost  of  $120  to  get  on  a  cash  basis  and 
thus  saving  $1,380  was  a  rather  good  way  to 
earn  money,  he  observed.  Reed  predicted  that 
broiler-type  integration  would  not  come  to 
New  York  State’s  egg  industry  but  that  a  co¬ 
operative  kind  might.  Convinced  that  family- 
type  farms  are  “fundamentally  the  most  effi¬ 
cient”,  he  foresaw  them  making  marketing 
agreements  with  handlers, 

Donald  Smith,  Genoa  grower,  thought  Reed’s 
egg  aims  suited  turkeys,  too.  It  would  take  a 
flock  of  1,500  to  2,000  birds,  he  said,  to  sup¬ 
port  bulk  or  carload  feeding  and,  because  of 
the  “terrific  investment”  in  poults,  the  grower 
woud  have  to  use  credit  from  some  source. 
Smith  thought  that  northeastern  turkeymen 
had  some  “basic  advantages’  in  proximity  to 
large  markets  and  also  to  the  “best  turkey 
stock”,  i.e.,  the  Northeast’s.  Management  would 
continue  to  be  important  to  turkey  success, 
Smith  warned,  for  the  difference  between 
three  and  seven  per  cent  mortality  could  be 
that  between  profit  and  loss. 

Robert  Miller  of  Beacon  Milling  Co.  thought 
that  3,000  layers  would  be  too  few  10  years 
hence,  and  that  larger  farms  were  coming. 
Seeing  integration  in  poultry  as  merely  part 
of  the  “agricultural-industrial  revolution”,  he 
advised  poultrymen  to  “forget  about  it”  and 
make  the  most  of  what  they  had  to  “come  out 
on  top.”  He  reported  his  company  was  engaged 


in  direct  production  of  broilers  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  Raymond  Sachs,  Camillus  poul¬ 
tryman,  believed  that  the  poultrymen  of  to¬ 
day  would  survive,  but  he  wondered  in  what 
condition.  He  envisioned  an  unorganized  farm¬ 
er  in  an  organized  world,  with  food  chains 
growing  bigger  and  bigger.  The  farmer  has 
no  bargaining  power  now,  he  stated,  and  “I 
think  it  will  change  for  the  worst.”  He  im¬ 
plied  the  purported  “happiness”  of  some  inte¬ 
grated  operators  was  akin  to  relief  any  port 
may  give  in  a  storm,  and  he  was  not  a  de¬ 
votee  of  what  the  generally  admired  West 
Coast  poultry  cooperatives  are  doing  for  farm¬ 
ers.  With  management  more  and  more  direct¬ 
ing  the  co-ops,  Sachs  said,  producers  are  losing 
independence  through  them,  too;  individuals’ 
control  of  the  cooperatives,  he  suggested,  is 
vanishing.  Another  trouble  he  saw  in  the  whole 
agriculture  and  poultry  world  was  that  there 
was  no  policy;  “no  one  knows  where  we  want 
to  go.”  He  thought  the  land-grant  colleges 
were  the  “best  hope”  in  determining  the  proper 
policy.  Sachs  feared  the  farmer  of  the  future 
would  be  a  man  who  needs  a  serviceman;  “he 
won’t  be  a  man  who  can  do  it  himself”,  he  said, 
John  Vandervort  of  Cooperative  G.L.F.,  Inc., 
agreed  that  size  was  the  coming  thing  over 
the  next  10  years,  but  he  thought  that  the 
successful  farms  would  be  operated  by 
independent  farmers.  “Just  name  the  farms 
not  operated  by  you  folks  that  are  success¬ 
ful!”,  he  challenged;  owner-operators  are  the 
successful  farmers,  he  said.  Flocks  of  10,000  to 
30,000  birds  would  be  common  for  the  “big, 
( Continued  on  Page  21 ) 
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6aln  A  Year-PLANT  NOW 


^’e’r'FUIM  si 

MWBER 

25  plants 


25  for 
50  for 
100  for 


1000  for 


30.00 


5.00 


Each  plant  yields  5  a  year! 


ThousaridsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  RE ADY !  — Stern's  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red ! 

Oul*  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

^iern^s  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R  *  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE”  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 

□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25  Nome - — — . 

□  100  for  $5.00 

□  250  for  $10.00  Address - — — — 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpoid 


City_ 


$tate 


*  Trademark 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Producers  of  America’s  Finest  Garages, 
Camps,  Utility  Buildings. 


In  easy-to-erect  panels  —  or  we  erect  for 
you  at  slightly  higher  cost. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 

5  YEARS  TO  PAY! 

LITTLE  AS  $9.75  MONTHLY. 


■“  I 

WOODCRAFT  R-NY  | 

LATHAM,  NEW  YORK  | 

Name  .  j 

Address  . I 

I 

.  I 

Phone  .  ! 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
trsnsplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each;  Norway  Spruce.  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  rN-818,  Pryebufg,  Maine 


Rice  Potato  Diggers  low"*pr'icI 

(Repairs  for  ail  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO..  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  TIME  SAVE  LABOR 

Do  a  BETTER  and  FASTER  Job  of 
SPRAYING  and  DUSTING 

with  our  KWH  KNAPSACK  MISTBLOWER 
and  DUSTER,  powered  by  gasoline  engine. 
(1-3  h.  p.) 

For  literature  and  prices  write  to: 

VANDERMOLEN  EXPORT  CO. 

316  BLOOMFIELD  AVE.,  NUTLEY  10,  N  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 
Bainbridge,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  T"  Cl  E?  IT  O  "-ow  AS 

APPLE  TREES  20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOc.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  —  CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

G  E  NESJE  E  ( WmTE)  ond  CORN  ELL  595  (WHjTE) 

}  HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY  ) 

)  BALBOA  AND  ROSEN  WINTER  RYE  | 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &C0.  ROCHESTER  I,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


Did  the  farm  bill  come  up  in  the 
Senate  too  late  in  this  session  for 
Congress  to  complete  action?  Would 
Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.)  and 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  of 
which  he  is  chairman  have  allowed 
the  Senate  bill  to  get  past  them,  even 
if  the  Senate  had  completed  action 
long  ago?  These  were  among  the 
soap-opera  type  questions  hanging  in 
the  air  here  in  Washington. 

One  thing  is  clear:  Cooley  and 
Sen.  Allen  Ellender  (D.,  La.),  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  are  not  happy  with  each 
other,  as  they  were  early  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  when  they  agreed  to  work  to¬ 
gether  very  closely  to  push  through 
an  “omnibus”  farm  bill. 

And  standing  virtually  on  the  side¬ 
lines  are  northeastern  farmers  who 
seem  to  be  left  out  of  things  as  de¬ 
ficit  feed  producers  and  therefore 
buyers  of  feed  grains.  The  House  de¬ 
clined  to  consider,  even  for  purposes 
of  amending,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  bill  which  at  least  dealt 
with  dairy  products.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  provided  for  a  virtually 
free  market  on  feed  grains  with  no 
acreage  controls  and  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  price  support  floor  $1.10  per 
bushel  on  corn,  and  other  feed  grains 
to  be  supported  in  relation  to  corn. 

Of  course,  efforts  were  to  be  made 
to  amend  the  Senate  bill  to  include 
other  programs,  including  proposals 
for  new  dairy  programs.  Meanwhile, 
northeasterners  did  at  least  have  the 
distinction  of  being  very  much  in¬ 
volved  in  one  argument  over  the 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful  feed  pro¬ 
visions.  This  debate  lines  up  the  ob¬ 
vious  advantages  of  such  a  situation 
for  feed  buyers  on  the  one  side,  with 
the  other  side  arguing  that  such  a 
situation  leads  to  surpluses  of  dairy 
and  livestock  animals,  products  and 
lower  prices  which  will  hurt  the  pro¬ 
ducers. 

❖  ❖ 

All  of  which  is  not  to  say  there  has 
not  been  any  action  in  Congress. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  a  bill  (probably  too 
late  for  final  passage,  however)  which 


would  have  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
study  crop  spraying  methods  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  needlessly  kill 
off  wild  animals  and  fish  and,  if  so, 
to  figure  out  better  spraying  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  House  bowed  to  the  Senate 
and  passed  a  bill  to  extend  for  an¬ 
other  four  years  the  ACP  payments 
to  farmers  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
conservation  activities  carried  out  on 
their  own  farms.  This  program  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service  program  of  technical 
aid  to  farmers  (but  no  payments) 
which  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  law. 

The  House  had  passed  a  bill  mak¬ 
ing  the  ACP  program  permanent  also, 
but  the  Senate  limited  the  extension 
to  four  years,  which  is  double  the  ex¬ 
tensions  approved  by  previous  Con¬ 
gresses.  The  House  bowed  because, 
by  agreeing  with  the  Senate  version, 
it  was  able  to  send  the  bill  directly 
to  the  White  House  for  presidential 
signature.  But  the  managers  for  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor  expressed 
hope  the  Senate  would  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  permanent  when  it  expires 
four  years  from  now. 

The  House  was  expected  to  vote, 
and  probably  favorably,  on  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  insurance  for  loans 
to  people  willing  to  construct  mod¬ 
ern  marketing  facilities  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  is  a  bill  which 
has  been  kicking  around  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  it  looks  like  it  may 
be  too  late  in  this  session  again.  The 
argument  runs  that  present  terminal 
and  other  facilities  are  outdated  (and 
markets  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  were  specifically  named 
as  bad  examples,  among  others),  re¬ 
sulting  in  unsanitary  products  for 
consumers,  plus  much  needless  labor 
and  spoilage  which,  in  turn,  results 
in  lower  receipts  for  farmers  and 
higher  prices  for  consumers.  . 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  which 
would  permit  farmers’  milk  co-ops  to 
bargain  for  prices  with  groups  of 
milk  handlers,  processors  or  dealers. 
Such  collective  bargaining  at  present 
would  be  in  danger  of  running  afoul 
of  the  anti-trust  laws. 


Root  Crops  Hod  Worms 

Last  year  when  I  pulled  my 
radishes,  carrots  and  turnips,  they  all 
had  tiny  white  worms.  How  can  I 
avoid  them?  l.  p. 

Your  carrots,  turnips,  and  radishes 
were  infected  with  root  maggots. 
These  can  be  controlled  by  spraying 
down  the  rows  with  a  solution  of 
four  tablespoons  of  heptachlor — 25 
per  cent  wettable  powder — in  one 
gallon  of  water.  Spray  when  the 
plants  show  two  leaves. 


Lindane  vs.  Chiggers 

I  recently  found  the  plot  of  land 
I  bought  last  Summer  to  be  infested 
with  chiggers.  Should  I  spray  before 
or  after  plowing?  With  what? 

Pennsylvania  m.  l. 

Your  land  can  be  treated  for 
chiggers  after  it  has  been  plowed. 
Use  one-eighth  pound  of  lindane  (25 
per  cent  wettable  powder)  in  12 
gallons  of  water.  After  spraying,  the 
ground  should  be  well  disked. 


Aluminum  Foil  Strips 
Frighten  Starlings 

Last  Summer  I  lost  my  entire  corn 
planting.  This  Spring  I  lost  all  my 
peas.  The  cause;  blackbirds.  What 


can  I  do  to  keep  them  away? 

Schenectady  Co.  N.  Y.  j.  j.  b. 

Birds  can  often  be  kept  out  of  the 
garden  if  a  rope  is  stretched  across 
it  and  streamers  of  aluminum  foil 
cut  about  six  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide  are  tied  to  it  with  thread. 
The  foil  dances  and  tinkles  in  the 
breeze  and  generally  frightens  the 
birds  away. 


Chicken  Litter  Has  Garden 
Value 

About  how  much  fertility  value  is 
there  in  a  sawdust  litter  which  has 
been  used  to  raise  broilers?  The 
birds  were  on  the  litter  for  about  11 
weeks.  g.  g. 

Poultry  floor  litter  has  the  approxi¬ 
mate  following  analysis,  per  ton: 
nitrogen,  56  pounds;  phosphorus,  57 
pounds;  and  potash,  30  pounds.  If 
you  add  300  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  and  50  pounds  of  60 
per  cent  muriate  of  potash  to  a  ton 
of  the  manure  you  would  have  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  1,000  pounds 
of  a  5-10-5  commercial  fertilizer. 
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Firsf-CuHing  Hay  Is 
Highest  in  Quality  -  If 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  “Quality  Hay  Now  —  Quantity 
Milk  Later”  by  W.  K.  Kennedy  in 
the  June  14  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker.  But  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  to  which  cutting  the  article 
refers.  The  implication  is  that  the 
first  cutting  of  hay  is  the  best.  If 
this  is  really  so,  I  would  like  to  have 
it  confirmed.  Second  cutting  hay  is 
always  most  in  demand. 

How  do  the  cuttings  rank  for  qual¬ 
ity  if  they  are  cut  at  approximately 
the  same  stage  of  bloom? 

New  Jersey  R.  R. 

The  article  referred  to  the  first 
cutting.  It  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  cut  late.  But  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  hold  for  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings.  As  forage  plants  mature,  their 
digestibility  declines;  there  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  yield  of  di¬ 
gestible  dry  matter  after  second-  or 
third-cutting  legumes  reach  eaiTy 
bloom. 

While  we  have  not  studied  the 
influence  of  the  time  of  cutting  on 
second  and  third  crops  as  much  as 
we  have  on  first  —  and  thei’efore 
cannot  be  so  precise  in  recommenda¬ 
tions,  we  have  compared  a  limited 
number  of  first,  second  and  third 
cuttings  of  alfalfa,  all  harvested  at 
the  beginning-to-bloom  stage.  The 
j  digestibility  of  dry  matter  was  65 


per  cent  in  the  first  cutting  and  60 
per  cent  in  the  latter  two. 

First  cuttings  of  other  legumes  in 
the  pre-bloom  stage  have  been  found 
to  have  a  digestibility  of  65  to  70 
per  cent,  while  second  and  third  cut¬ 
tings  have  62  to  64  per  cent.  The 
first  cutting  of  grasses  harvested  in 
the  boot  stage  is  also  about  five  per 
cent  more  digestible  than  aftermath 
allowed  to  reach  a  height  of  12  to  14 
inches.  Thus,  the  feeding  value  of 
first-cutting  hay  is  higher  than  second 
and  third  cutting  if  the  forage  is  cut 
at  the  same  desirable  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  reasons  why  second-cutting 
hay  is  prefei'red  over  first  by  many 
farmers  are:  (1)  the  first  cutting  is 
usually  mowed  at  a  late  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  while  second  cutting  is  likely 
to  be  early;  and  (2)  curing  conditions 
are  apt  to  be  unfavorable  for  the 
first  cutting  so  that  the  crop  is  often 
weather-damaged. 

Second  cutting  usually  has  a  good 
green  color,  and  this  is  desirable.  But 
by  itself  it  is  not  a  good  index  of  hay 
quality.  First-cutting  hay  that  has 
been  laid  down  early  but  is  slightly 
weather-damaged  will  be  of  higher 
feeding  quality  than  first,  second  or 
third  cutting  hay  cured  quickly  and 
well  without  loss  of  color  but  at  a 
late  stage  of  growth.  The  best  hay  is 
well-preserved  early  first  cutting  that 
has  good  green  color. 

W.  K.  Kennedy 


FOR  THE  FARMER  WHO  DEMANDS 

tfie  £Best 

IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters 


Beekeeping  Is  Hot  a 
Simple  Business 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  70  years 
working  with  commercial  honey  bees. 
As  a  boy  I  became  interested  in  them 
and  was  successful  in  locating  with 
one  of  the  big  beekeepers  of  this 
time. 

Beekeeping  has  developed  greatly. 
When  I  started,  we  bought  sections 
of  honey  boxes  for  $1.50  per  thousand. 
Today  they  are  $39.00.  In  1888  we 
sold  comb  honey  for  18  to  20  cents 
per  pound  at  wholesale.  Last  Fall, 
comb  honey  was  42  cents  per  pound. 
In  1888,  we  bought  a  chaff-packed 
hive  complete  for  $1.35;  now  a  single- 
walled  hive  costs  $16.50.  We  bought 
the  best  honey  extractor  for  $5.00; 
today  the  best  is  $374.00.  We  bought 
the  best  uncapping^  knife  for  70 
cents;  now  the  best  sells  for  $14.50. 

In  my  18  years  as  bee  inspector, 
I  met  many  people  who  lost  money 
on  bees.  One  man  had  just  bought 
a  farm,  with  28  colonies  included. 
All  were  dead  in  the  Spring;  Ameri¬ 
can  foulbrood  had  gotten  in  them. 
Then  he  ordered  28  packages  of  re¬ 
placement  bees  and  hived  them  on 
the  diseased  combs.  These  combs 

I 


were  full  of  disease  germs,  and  all 
of  the  packaged  bees  were  almost 
goners,  too.  After  spending  much 
time  convincing  this  man  that  the 
diseased  mess  could  be  cleaned  up 
by  fire,  I  disinfected  the  hives  so 
they  were  healthy  and  safe  to  use. 

A  man  bought  50  colonies  a  few 
years  ago.  He  took  the  advice  of  a 
swivel-chair  beekeeper  who  told  him 
he  could  take  care  of  them  while  his 
horses  were  eating.  But  he  asked  me 
to  clip  his  queens  for  him;  he  hived 
all  of  them  without  comb  foundation. 
Neither  I,  nor  anyone  else,  could  clip 
those  queens.  Moreover,  his  bees 
were  on  illegal  combs;  the  bee  in¬ 
spector  required  that  they  be  put  on 
straight  combs.  The  next  that  I  heard 
about  these  bees  was  that  another 
man  had  them  for  about  one-quarter 
their  original  cost. 

Beekeeping  is  a  highly  technica  . 
task.  Unless  it  is  done  well,  it  is 
a  losing  game.  Most  honey  is  made 
from  clover  blossoms;  too  many 
farmers  now  cut  the  clover  as  soon 
as  it  blooms.  They  put  it  in  the  silo, 
and  the  bees  get  nothing  from  it. 
Some  beekeepers  are  going  out  of 
the  business  because  of  this. 

I  hate  to  see  people  lose  their 
money.  Irving  Kenyon 


Measuring  Stick 
for 
Cattle 


At  Wye  Plantation,  Queenstown,  Md.,  they  base  all  their  Angus  breeding 
work  on  precise  measurements  of  growth  and  gains  (1.)  At  the  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  they  have  developed  calipers  to  measure  the 

skeletal  groivth  of  dairy  calves. 


August  2,  1958 


Frick  Sawmills 


Diesel,  Gas  Engines 


Temple-Ton  Spreaders 


Fox  Forage  Harvesters,  engineered 
to  meet  the  exacting  demand  of  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  for  the  best  in 
forage  harvesters,  have  attachments 
for  handling  hay,  corn  and  other  crops. 
Many  new  Improvements  keep  Fox  the 
leader  in  forage  harvesters, 

Frick  Sawmills  are  available  in  five 
sizes.  New  boss  and  hammer  dogs,  plus 
Timken  bearings  on  mandrel  and  car¬ 
riage,  chemically-treated  seasoned 
wood  parts,  castings  made  of  precision 
machined  semi-steel,  all  precision 
manufactured  to  cut  within  1/32" 
accuracy.  These  features  plus  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience  guarantee  you  the 
best  in  sawmills. 

Bear  Cat  Feed  Mills  combine  three 
machines  in  one.  Grinding,  milling 
roughage  and  cutting  ensilage  can  all 
be  accomplished  with  this  one  machine. 

Temple-Ton  Power  Take-Offs  Spread¬ 
ers  are  all  equipped  with  a  new 
patented  shredder-beater  which  shreds 
manure  completely  before  hitting  wide¬ 
spread  and  gives  a  uniform  coverage 
over  a  large  area. 
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FRICK  COMPANY  r-n.y. 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Frick  dealer  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

□  FRICK  SAWMILLS  □  FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

□  BEAR-CAT  MILLS  □  DIESEL.  GAS  ENGINES 

□  TEMPLE-TON  SPREADERS 


Name _ 

Address  . 

Town  _ _ _ 

State  _ 
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for  a 

CLEAN  ER ' 
■  and 

H  EALTR I  ER 


POND 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 
COPPER  SULFATE 

Small  dosages  of  Copper  Sulfate 
effectively  control  farm  pond  plant 
pests  such  as  algae  and  weeds,  and 
animal  pests  such  as  leeches  and 
parasites. 


FREE - - 


I  ,  We  have  published  a  32-page  booklet 
>  entitled  “Controlling  Plant  and  Ani- 
I  mal  Pests  in  Farm  Ponds  with  Copper 
I  Sulfate.”;  For  your  free  copy  of  this 
I  helpful  brochure  just  ask  for  it  on  a 
I  post -card  sent  to 


PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP, 

300  PARK  AVE, NEW  YORK  22.N,Y 
5310  W.66fh  STREET.CHICAGO  38.ILL 


Get 
Your 
Unodillo 


NOW 


Shipment  of  Dowelled  Una- 
dilla  Silos  can  be  made  imme¬ 
diately!  Order  your  silo  for  corn 
now.  The  new,  patented  stronger 
front  lugs  make  the  Unadilla 
sturdier  than  ever  for  fine  ensil¬ 
age  —  either  grass  or  corn.  Here 
is  by  far  the  most  modem  wood 
stave  silo  for  heavy  duty  ensilage 
storage.  To  provide  your  new 
Unadilla  with  even  longer  life  it 
can  now  be  factory-treated  with 
creosote.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-818,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


only  $2  ,75  pp<t. 
with  extra  blade  ^ 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order. 
Just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Moss 


Trend  in  the  lumber 
business  is  toward 

100  Per  Cent  Utilization 


I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Merroth’s 
comments  on  Ralph  Chambers’  wood- 
lot  series.  There  seems  to  be  no  point 
in  pursuing  the  timber  sale  question 
further  except  to  note  that  thus  far 
there  has  been  no  mention  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  obtaining  bids  from 
Uliliieral  operators.  This  procedure,  to- 
ffg'ether  with  the  use  of  a  contract 
agreement,  will  assure  the  seller  of 
a  more  equitable  return  from  his 
woodlot. 

Exception  must  be  taken,  however, 
to  other  portions  of  Mr.  Chambers’ 
thesis.  His  comments  seem  applicable 
to  and  based  upon  conditions  found 
only  in  his  immediate  locality  and 
appear  to  be  at  odds  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  as  regards  the  utilization  of 
slabs  from  sawmills,  the  recent  in¬ 
stallations  of  log  debarkers  and  chip- 


AUTHORS: 

HOW  TO 
PUBLISH 
YOUR 
BOOK! 


Your  Book  Can  Be  Published  I 

Now  you  con  obtain  high  royalties 
and  wide  literary  recognition. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  How 
To  Publish  Your  Book  ond  team 
how  your  manuscript  can  be 
printed,  odvertised  and  sold. 

COMET  PRESS  BOOKS 

Dept.nN-8  200  Varick  St.,  N.Y._3.4 


Violet  Chatfield 
At  Vermont’s  Lumberjack  Roundup, 
Lake  Dunmore  near  Brandon,  Aug. 
15-16,  the  chips  will  be  flying.  There 
will  be  archery,  horsedrawing,  fly 
casting  and  canoe  racing,  too. 

pers  at  northeastern  sawmills  or  con¬ 
centration  points  has  progressed  to 
the  point  where  35  per  cent  of  the 
wood  supply  of  the  International 
Paper  Company’s  mill  at  Corinth, 
N.  Y.,  is  coming  from  sawmill  waste. 
Other  pulp  mills  in  the  Northeast  are 
obtaining  comparable  portions  of 
their  wood  supply  by  similar  means, 
and  on  the  West  Coast  they  obtain 
even  more  of  their  annual  require¬ 
ments  from  this  source.  Locally,  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  sawmill  is  now 
installing  a  debarker  and  will  soon  be 
supplying  bark-free  slabs  that  will 
further  augment  the  supply  of  pulp¬ 
ing  material  withou^cutting  another 
“small”  tree.  Naturally,  economics 
plays  a  large  part  in  these  innova¬ 
tions  and  it  is  obviously  impossible 
for  a  small  sawmill  to  justify  the 
large  investment  required  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  debarkers  and  chippers. 

Several  enterprising  individuals 
have,  however,  been  buying  slabs 
from  surrounding  mills  so  that  they 
have  sufficient  volume  to  operate  this 
equipment  at  full  capacity.  Even 
from  “waste”  there  is  waste,  as  a 
considerable  volume  of  bark  material 
is  left  after  debarking  operations,  but 
on  the  West  Coast  it  has  been  found 
it  can  be  utilized  for  mulches,  as  a 
vehicle  for  slow-acting  fertilizers,  as 
an  insulating  material  and  as  a 
growing  medium  for  the  exacting 
orchard.  Similar  outlets  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  northeastern  operations  when 
their  volume  of  bark  reaches  propor¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  sustain  these  minor 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivities. 

It  should  be  obvious,  therefore, 
that  on  a  national  scale  there  is  a 
strong  movement  toward  complete 
utilization  of  the  tree  cut.  This  is, 
for  reasons  intimated  above,  most 
obvious  in  areas  with  the  larger  lum¬ 
ber  and  pulp  industries,  but  it  is 
gradually  reaching  out  to  include  all 
regions  as  our  demands  for  wood  pro¬ 
ducts  of  varied  form  increase  with 


our  growing  population  and  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
logger  resents  the  use  of  potential 
sawlog  trees  for  pulp,  wood  fiber  and 
cellulouse  products  when  other  less 
desirable  sawlog  species  might  be 
used.  Foresters  also  decry  the  clear¬ 
ing  off  of  vigorous  young  trees  which 
are,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  just 
entering  their  most  productive  years. 
Yet  the  pulp  and  allied  industries 
cannot  be  blamed.  They  need  wood 
fiber  to  operate  and  woodland  owners 
are  willing  to  cut,  or  have  cut,  for 
them  trees  that  would  in  time  have 
made  high  quality  sawlogs  and  ve¬ 
neer.  It  seems  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  rests  with  the  land- 
owner,  be  he  large  or  small.  The 
Forest  Service  has  found  that  in 
general  the  large  industrial  holdings 
are  practicing  a  satisfactory  level  of 
forest  management  but  the  small  hold¬ 
ings  are  sadly  lacking  in  this  respect, 
although  the  necessary  technical  help 
is  available  to  them,  as  Mr.  Merroth 
has  pointed  out. 

Mention  of  sawlog  quality  brings 
up  another  point  where  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers’  article  varies  from  the  national 
experience  inasmuch  as  he  apparent¬ 
ly  is  able  to  find  all  the  good  quality 
logs  he  requires  in  his  locality.  He  is 
indeed  fortunate,  but  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  not  practicing  good  forestry 
and  increasing  that  supply.  His  clos¬ 
ing  statements  regarding  the  rotten 
apples  is  not  an  especially  good 
analogy  inasmuch  as  an  apple,  by  the 
time  it  gets  into  a  barrel,  is  a  mature 
fruit  which  has  reached  the  end  of 
its  usefulness  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  “keep”  very  long.  A  tree  will  grow 
in  healthy  condition  for  two  to  three 
hundred  years  at  least,  much  longer 
than  any  forester  would  advise  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  forest.  The  thinnings 
which  Mr.  Chambers  objects  to  would, 
in  general,  leave  trees  under  100 
years  in  age  which  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  quality  and  value  and  defi¬ 


nitely  are  not  yet  “rotten  apples.”  He 
has  also  inferred  that  foresters  advise 
yearly  cuttings  and  that  the  logging 
debris  would  be  an  impediment  to 
work  in  the  woods.  The  fact  is  that 
the  most  intensive  forest  management 
plans  call  for  cuttings  only  at  five- 
to  10-year  intervals  on  any  one  area 
and  the  amount  of  debris  left  after 
these  light  cuttings  would  be  gone  or 
readily  break  underfoot  in  that  time. 
In  any  event,  heavy  cuttings  with  re- 
sultantly  high  slash  accumulations 
would  necessarily  mean  a  longer  in¬ 
terval  between  cuts,  so  the  slash 
problem  is  more  or  less  self-solved. 

Arthur  J,  Weinheimer 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Sherman  P.  Hollisf-er 

Sherman  P.  Hollister,  retired  pro¬ 
fessor  of  horticulture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  died  suddenly 
at  Storrs  on  July  3.  He  was  74  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Hollister  had  been  professor 
of  horticulture  at  the  university  from 
1911  to  1944  and  was  recognized  na¬ 
tionally  as  an  authority  in  that  field, 
having  written  many  articles  on  the 
subject.  He  graduated  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agriculture  College  in  1905 
and  received  his  B.S.A.  degree  from 
Cornell  University  in  1909.  After  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  U.  of  C.  staff,  he  was 
an  instructor  at  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
School  of  Tree  Surgery  in  Stamford 
until  1957. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Rogers  Hollister;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Wisloh;  two  brothers,  and  a 
granddaughter. 


Our  Coyer  Page 

Pictured  on  this  week’s  cover  page 
is  Anthony  Pallatto,  truck  crop 
farmer  of  North  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Pallatto  farm,  run  by  Anthony 
and  his  brother,  Frank,  consists  of 
90  acres,  65  of  which  are  irrigated. 
They  specialize  in  lettuce,  radishes, 
celery  and  tomatoes;  they  also  grow 
eggplant,  peppers  and  scallions. 

Most  of  the  Pallatto  produce  is 
sold  in  New  Haven,  the  balance  going 
to  Hartford  and  suburban  New  York. 


New  Machine  to  Pick 
Small  Fruits 

Elton  Tubbs  of  Westfield,  Chautau¬ 
qua  Co.,  N.  Y.  has  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  may  bring  high  production 
back  to  the  currant  industry.  It  is  a 
harvester  that  outpicks  humans;  it  is 
said  to  be  not  only  faster,  but  cleaner, 
and  to  leave  a  currant  bush  in  good 
condition.  Besides  in  the  Lake  Erie 
fruit  belt  at  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  around  North  East,  Penna., 


Here  is  Elton  Tubbs’  new  currant 
harvester  that  may  be  adaptable  for 
other  small  fruits,  too. 

currants  are  grown  extensively  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

Last  Summer,  trial  operations 
proved  very  favorable,  and  two  food 
processors  ordered  machines  for 
lease  during  harvest.  According  to 
Inventor  Tubbs,  “Fruit  farms  are 
quite  mechanized  except  for  harvest¬ 
ing;  it  is  becoming  more  of  a  head¬ 
ache  each  year.”  He  expects  the 
machine  to  facilitate  the  picking  of 
not  just  currants  but  also  grapes, 
cherries  and  raspberries. 

The  picker  clips  and  sucks  the 


fruit  into  harvest.  Two-inch  vacuum 
hoses  have  cutting  heads  which  clip 
off  the  stems,  and  vacuum  sucks  the 
fruit  through  the  hoses  into  an  in¬ 
terior  chamber.  The  vacuum  can  be 
adjusted  for  light  or  heavy  fruits.  In 
the  chamber  the  leaves  that  have 
been  left  on  are  blown  out  through 
an  exhaust  system.  Separation  of 
leaves  from  the  fruit  has  been  one  of 
the  big  problems  surmounted.  The 
fruit  then  drops  down  a  chute  into 
crates  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
machine.  When  one  crate  is  filled,  a 
crank  moves  the  vacuum  tube  over 
to  a  second  crate.  The  machine, 
which  is  self-powered  by  its  own 
electric  battery,  need  not  be  stopped 
for  unloading. 

Some  processors  believe  that  it  will 
take  three  men  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  grapes  and  five  for  cur¬ 
rants.  But  Tubbs  is  confident  currants 
can  be  harvested  with  a  three-man 
crew.  Growers  are  watching  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  picker  closely. 
Processors  are,  too;  it  could  mean  a 
rejuvenation  of  the  currant  business. 
Demand  for  currant  jellies  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years,  and  the 
market  is  there.  The  obstacles  to  its 
development  have  been  the  difficulty 
in  picking  and,  recently,  to  a  scarcity 
of  currant  plants.  Nurseryman  cut 
back  on  reproduction  several  years 
ago  when  demand  fell  off.  Now,  it  is 
felt,  it  will  take  at  least  two  years 
to  supply  the  demand  for  new  plants. 

Tubbs’  new  currant  harvester  may 
revolutionize  not  only  currant  pick¬ 
ing  but  other  small  fruits,  too.  It 
could  bring  surcease  to  the  high  labor 
costs  and  worker  shortages  that  have 
plagued  fruit  farmers  for  so  many 
years.  Robert  Dyment 
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New  IN  Farm  Products 


It’s  Nitrogen  for  Northeast  Grass 

There^s  an  abundant  supply.  Why  not  use 
more  of  it  as  a  farm  fertilizer? 

By  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR 


Nitrogen  from  the  air  has  opened 
up  possibilities  for  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  production  in 
this  country.  Before,  we  were  pri¬ 
marily  dependent  on  clover  for  col¬ 
lecting  the  needed  nitrogen  and  then 
on  the  manure  of  livestock  to  save  a 
large  part  of  the  clover-fixed  nitrogen 
for  re-use  by  crops.  Fifty-four  factor¬ 
ies  for  transforming  air  nitrogen 
into  fertilizer  chemicals  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  these  is  about  4.2  million 
tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  a  year.  This  is 
equivalent  to  around  12  million  tons 
of  ammonium  nitrate. 

Potential  Supply  in  Excess  of  Demand 

About  two  million  tons  of  nitrogen 
are  being  used  annually  for  fertilizer 
in  the  United  States  and  its  posses¬ 
sions.  About  one  million  tons  are 
being  used  by  the  chemical  industry. 
That  leaves  one  million  tons  of  nitro¬ 
gen  capacity  for  which  no  use  has 
yet  been  found. 

It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  that  would  be 
available  for  use  in  this  country  if 
the  air  nitrogen  industry  was  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  needs  of  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry.  Evidently  this 
industry  has  been  expanded  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  much  greater  demands 
for  fixed  nitrogen  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  producers  are  looking  about  for 
new  uses  for  their  products.  They 
are  putting  ever  greater  sales  pres¬ 
sure  on  farmers  for  increased  rates 
of  application  for  nitrogen  fertilizers 
in  areas  where  possibilities  for  profit 
in  their  increased  use  are  most  en¬ 
couraging. 

Non-Fertilizer  Uses  of  Nitrogen 

Two  highly  promising  non-fertilizer 
uses  of  nitrogen  chemicals  are  being 
rapidly  expanded.  One  of  these  is 
the  use  of  urea  as  a  partial  substitute 
for  protein  in  feeds  for  ruminants. 
As  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  protein 
requirements  of  beef  cattle  can  be 
met  by  this  means,  providing  high- 
carbohydrate  feed  is  also  placed  at 
the  cattle’s  disposal.  The  microbial 
flora  of  the  rumen  transform  the 
urea  into  protein,  and  all  goes  well. 
Some  80,000  tons  of  urea  are  now 
being  used  for  this  purpose;  and  the 
possibilities  for  extension  of  this 
practice  are  very  great.  One  large 
chemical  company  has  developed  a 
liquid  feed  that  is  made  up  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  urea,  ethyl  alcohol,  phosphoric 
acid  and  trace  elements.  The  alcohol 
is  said  to  aid  greatly  in  speeding  up 
the  synthesis  of  microbial  protein. 

Large  tonnages  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  are  now  being  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  more  expensive  explosives. 
By  mixing  this  chemical  with  crude 
oil  it  can  be  transformed  into  a 
highly  useful  blasting  agent. 

I  Lb.  Nitrogen  for  20  Lbs.  Wheat, 
45  Lbs.  Hay,  20  Lbs.  Milk  ; 

But  the  air  nitrogen  industry  still 
pins  its  faith  to  the  grasses  as  offer¬ 
ing  the  greatest  potential  for  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  all  the 
remaining  nitrogen  it  has  to  sell.  The 
term  “grass”  includes  corn  and  small 
grains  and  the  hay  and  pasture 
grasses. 

To  date,  corn  growers  have  re¬ 
sponded  most  to  the  sales  appeal  by 
the  industry.  Many  of  them  are  apply¬ 
ing  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  or  more 
per  acre  for  corn  with  the  hope  of 
producing  at  least  100  bushels  per 
acre.  Evidence  indicates  that  up  to 
this  level  of  application  every  pound 
of  fertilizer  nitrogen  can  be  made  to 
produce  an  extra  half  bushel  of 
shelled  corn. 
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Some  years  ago  German  producers 
of  air  nitrogen  fertilizers  published 
a  statement  that  a  pound  of  nitrogen 
could  be  depended  on  to  produce 
20  pounds  of  wheat,  45  pounds  of  hay 
or  20  pounds  of  milk.  These  values 
apply  surprisingly  well  to  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States  at  rates  of 
application  up  to  50  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre. 

Nitrogen  Better  for  Young  Grass 

John  B.  Abbott  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  says  that  “old  grass  sods  eat 
nitrogen.”  Back  of  this  striking  com¬ 
ment  is  a  lifetime  of  experience  in 
which  he  frequently  found  that  a 
25-pound-per-acre  application  of  ni¬ 
trogen  —  say  75  pounds  of  ammon¬ 
ium  nitrate  —  on  an  old  grass  sod  was 
hardly  worth  the  trouble.  It  changed 
the  color  of  the  grass  but  it  did 
not  materially  increase  the  growth. 
But  on  a  young  sod  of  timothy  or 
bromegrass,  following  a  mixed  crop 
of  clover  and  grass,  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  generally  produced  a  spectacular 
increase  in  yield.  As  Abbott  indicates, 
an  old  grass  sod  is  made  up  mostly  of 
low-nitrogen  organic  matter.  The 
activities  of  the  microbes  that  feed 
on  it  are  slowed  down  for  lack  of 
nitrogen.  When  extra  nitrogen  is  sup¬ 
plied,  they  feed  on  it  ravenously, 
leaving  little  or  none  for  the  grass 
crop  itself.  To  have  any  important 
effect  on  the  grass,  you  have  to  put 
on  enough  nitrogen  to  feed  both 
the  microbes  and  the  grass. 

The  areas  in  the  Northeast  where 
land  is  hilly  and  rolling  are  particu¬ 
larly  involved  in  this.  When  a  good 
legume-grass  stand  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  one  does  not  like  to  plow  it  up 
just  because  some  of  the  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa  has  petered  out.  This  is  where 
nitrogen  enters  the  picture.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  legume  thins  out  a  bit, 
nitrogen  can  be  applied  to  advantage. 

You  can  depend  on  it  that  ever 
greater  pressure  will  be  applied  on 
farmers  by  the  air  nitrogen  industry 
to  use  more  nitrogen  on  grasslands. 
It  is  important  and  ethical  that  this 
pressure  be  applied.  Otherwise  a  lot 
of  money  that  should  have  gone  into 
the  buying  of  fertilizer  will  be  spent 
on  purchased  feeds.  With  nitrogen 
at  present  prices  the  chances  for 
profit  are  often  much  better  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  in  purchased  feed. 

How  Much,  and  When? 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  that  can 
be  applied  to  advantage  and  the  time 
of  application  depend  on  the  kind 
of  grass  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  For  hay  and  silage  crops, 
early  applications  increase  yield  and 
supplemental  late  applications  in¬ 
crease  the  protein  content  of  the 
grass.  Timothy  is  much  more  likely 
to  lodge  from  heavy  applications  of 
nitrogen  than  are  orchardgrass  and 
bromegrass. 

For  pasture  grasses,  nitrogen  needs 
to  be  applied  in  several  doses  over 
the  season.  If  the  second  crop  of  the 
hay  sward  is  to  be  grazed,  a  supple¬ 
mental  dose  of  nitrogen  should  be 
applied  right  after  the  hay  crop  has 
been  removed.  The  best  hay  is  pro¬ 
duced  if  the  crop  is  harvested  in  the 
early  blossom  stage,  and  this  makes 
it  possible  to  have  much  better  fall 
grazing  later. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  to  use 
usually  lies  somewhere  between  50 
and  150  pounds  of  the  element  per 
acre,  either  in  1,000  pounds  of  a 
10-10-10  or  a  similar  fertilizer,  or  500 
pounds  of  such  a  fertilizer,  with  an 
extra  application  of  50  pounds  more 
in  some  nitrogen-only  material  later 
in  the  season. 


1.  AMERICAN  PLANTER  an¬ 
nounces  the  introduction  of  two  new 
model  bunk  feeders  which  can  be 
used  for  both  ground  feed  and  whole 
grain.  Various  types  of  feed  being 
distributed  at  the  same  time  will  mix 
satisfactorily.  It  is  weatherproof 
throughout  with  14-gauge  galvanized 
sheet  steel  construction — available 
with  trough  sizes  6,  8  and  10  inches. 
AMERICAN  PLANTER  GQ|^ANY, 
BURR  OAK,  MICH.  ^ 


2.  The  new  HEIL  HYDRAULIC 
HOIST  converts  farm  trucks  into 
dumping  units.  It  incorporates  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  new  hydraulic  circuit 
which  prevents  the  body  from  raising 
even  while  hauling  heavy  loads  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  rear  of  the  body  plat¬ 
form.  This  hoist  is  designed  to  fit  any 
farm  truck,  and  any  type  of  platform, 
stake,  nr  grain  box.  Units  are  avail¬ 
able  in  lifting  capacities  of  up  to  13 
tons.  THE  HEIL  CO.,  MILWAUKEE 
1,  WIS. 


3.  The  new  REYNOLDS  All-Pur¬ 
pose  farm  roofing  sheet,  made  of  a 
new  alloy  of  extra  strength,  can  be 
installed  over  two-foot  spacers  with 
savings  in  lumber  and  labor.  Reynolds 
now  Issues  a  “Certificate  of  Guaran¬ 
teed  Equity”  under  which  it  guar¬ 
antees  a  repurchase  value  of  10  cents 
a  pound  on  all  Reynolds  farm  roofing 
sheet  marked  with  the  firm’s  identifi¬ 
cation  stamp.  REYNOLDS  METALS 
COMPANY,  RICHMOND  18,  VA. 


4.  A  new  straight  sidewall  building 
has  been-  announced  by  RILCO. 
Named  the  “Straight  Wall,”  it  is  con¬ 
structed  with  glued  laminated  wood 
frames  that  are  a  single  unit  from 
foundation  to  roof  ridge.  This  versa¬ 
tile  building  can  be  used  for  any 
purpose — barn,  cattle  shed  or  ma¬ 
chine  shed.  It  may  be  covered  with 
metal  or  wood  siding  and  shingles. 
RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS, 
INC.,  DEPARTMENT  601-C,  155 

WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  ARK  2,  N.J. 


5.  Two  new  chain  saws,  a  direct 
drive  Model  7-19  and  a  gear  drive 
Model  7-221,  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  HOMELITE.  These  new 
saws  are  ideal  for  full-time  produc¬ 
tion  cutting  or  part-time  work  by 
farmers,  campers,  sportsmen  and 
estate  owners.  Model  7-19  weighs  only 
19  pounds,  but  has  enough  power  to 
fell  trees  up  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Model  7-21  weighs  21  pounds,  will 
cut  trees  up  to  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
HOMELITE,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


6.  This  two  row  corn  header,  intro¬ 
duced  recently  by  OLIVER  for  use 
with  its  self-propelled  combines,  is 
unique  in  that  it  takes  the  entire 
cornstalk  through  the  machine — with¬ 
out  use  of  snapping  rolls— cutting, 
shelling  and  shredding  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow.  Field  tests  of  various  me¬ 
chanical  harvesting  methods  show 
that  upwards  of  15  per  cent  more 
corn  reaches  the  storage  tank  in  an 
Oliver  combine.  Based  on  a  yield  of 
100  bushels  per  acre,  at  $1.36  per 
bushel,  this  would  result  in  a  saving 
of  $220  per  acre.  THE  OLIVER 
CORPORATION,  400  W.  MADISON 
ST.,  CHICAGO  6,  ILL. 


7.  TROIjENE,  new  systematic  in¬ 
secticide  for  cattle  grub  control,  will 
be  available  nationally  in  time  for  the 
1958  treating  season,  according  to 
Dow  Chemical,  the  manufacturer.  Ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  end  of  heel  fly 
activity.  The  chemical  is  administered 
orally  as  a  bolus,  or  thumb-size  pill. 
When  properly  applied,  Trolene  does 
not  leave  a  harmful  residue  in  the 
meat.  It  should  not  be  given  to  cattle 
within  60  days  of  slaughter  or  to 
producing  dairy  cows.  THE  DOW 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  MIDLAND,  MICH. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New'  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
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Safe  and  Powerful 


0  0  Po^^paid 


New  Scientifically  Designed 
Charger  Farmers  Have  Wanted! 
Waited! 


Compare  These  Leading  Features: 

•  Charges  felt  strongly  by  animal  stock 
without  fear  of  injury  to  humans. 

•  20  times  more  short  resistant  than  other 
leading  fence  charges. 

•  Will  not  be  shorted  by  green  grass  or 
brush;  rain  or  ice. 

•  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood  posts  with¬ 
out  insulators. 

•  Charges  50  miles  of  fence. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to  both  wet  and 
dry  weather. 

•  Operating  costs  —  10  cents  a  month. 

•  Contains  reliable  make  and  break 
system. 

•  Guaranteed  2-year  parts  warranty,  in¬ 
cluding  replacement  if  burned  out  by 
lightning. 

Money  back  if  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 

Dealers  Solicited 

- ORDER  TODAY! - — — 


SMITH -FISHER  PRODUCTS 


Gentlemen : 

□  Enclosed  find  payment  of  $28  for  one  SUPER- 
ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER,  postpaid,  or  □  Please 
send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  additional  70  cents 


C.  O.  D.  charge. 

□  Send  descriptive  literature  ONLY. 

1  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  If 
it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


Going  to  the  Plowing  Contest? 

Hershey  Farms  is  1958  Host^  Aug,  21-22 


Conservation  leaders  from  across 
the  nation  will  travel  to  the  Keystone 
State  August  21-22  to  attend  the  16th 
National  Plowing  Contest  and  Con¬ 
servation  Exposition.  Over  2,000 
acres  of  the  famed  Milton  Hershey 
farms  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

Here  is  what  the  guests  will  see: 

Demonstrations  —  There  will  be 
over  eight  miles  of  planned  conser¬ 
vation  tours  showing  water  and 
erosion  control,  agronomy,  woodland 
and  wildlife  practices.  Six  miles  of 
the  tour  will  be  seen  from  buses  and 
two  miles  from  wagon  trains.  Twenty- 
five  buses  and  90  tractors  pulling  180 
wagons  will  haul  an  expected  30,000 
spectators  over  the  demonstration 
area.  One  hundred  thirty-five  tech¬ 
nicians  trained  in  conservation  will 
explain  the  practices. 

Exhibits  —  Acres  of  exhibits  will 
carry  out  the  theme  of  working  to¬ 
gether  through  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
tricts.  Federal,  State  and  local  group 
displays  will  emphasize  their  role  in 
resource  conservation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Plowing  —  Plowmen  will  compete 
for  top  honors  in  both  level  land  and 
contour  plowing.  Skills  in  contour 
plowing  will  be  tested  on  August  21 
and  straight  furrows  will  be  turned 
on  the  22nd.  Winners  will  compete  in 
the  World  Plowing  Matches  at  Col¬ 
eraine,  Northern  Ireland  in  1959.  The 
1957  champions  will  be  competing 


in  the  1958  world  meet  at  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  Oct.  2-4. 

State  Winners  to  Date  —  New 
York:  Monroe  Co.,  Melborn  Perry  of 
Rush,  1957  state  contour  champion; 
Cortland,  Robert  Wilkins,  contour, 
and  Donald  Johnson,  level-land; 
Chenango,  Frank  Neal  of  No.  Pitch¬ 
er,  contour;  Livingston,  David  Swan¬ 
son,  level-land.  Pennsylvania:  Craw¬ 
ford,  Betty  Fisher  of  Atlantic,  level- 
land;  Mercer,  Lawrence  McKnight  of 
Transfer,  level-land;  Union,  Roy 
Dietrich  of  Mifflinburg,  level-land, 
and  George  L.  Spangler  of  Lewisburg, 
contour;  Fayette,  Stoneroad  McCrack¬ 
en  of  Farmington,  contour;  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  Martin  Witman  of  Marietta, 
level-land. 

Machinery  Display  —  Twenty-six 
acres  of  new  advanced  machinery 
will  be  open  for  inspection.  Earth 
movers  used  in  conservation  work 
will  be  demonstrated  by  leading 
manufacturers.  Plows  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  feature,  too. 

Federal  and  state  agencies,  soil 
conservation  districts  and  local 
groups  are  teaming  with  industry  and 
agriculture  to  make  the  national 
event  pleasant  and  educational. 

The  State  Soil  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  is  giving  over-all  leadership 
to  the  National  Plowing  Contest  and 
Conservation  Exposition.  Plowing 
Contest  arrangements  are  being 
handled  by  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice  is  planning  the  Conservation 


airplane,  visitors  will  see  in  operation 
Exposition  and  the  Hershey  Estates 
is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

Hershey,  in  the  heart  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  Country,  is  easily 
reached  by  air  and  rail.  Major  high¬ 
ways  pass  through  the  town,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  nearby. 
Hundreds  of  motels,  hotels,  inns,  and 
tourist  homes  are  arranging  to  han¬ 
dle  the  capacity  crowd.  Reservations 
are  now  being  handled  by  the 
Hershey  Information  Bureau,  Choco¬ 
late  Avenue,  Hershey,  Penna.  Rest¬ 
aurants  and  dining  areas  are  stocking 
up  with  shoo-fly  pie,  apple-kuchen 
and  other  Dutch  foods.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  annual  Dutch  Days,  sheepdog 
trials,  Pennsylvania  poultrymen’s 
chicken  barbecue  and  livestock  ex¬ 
hibits  will  be  presented  as  part  of 
the  whole  plowing  and  conservation 
program.  A  Queen  of  the  Farrow  will 
reign  over  all. 

Last  year’s  exposition  was  held  at 
Peebles,  Ohio  and  attracted  over 
200,000  people.  The  move  eastward 
to  Pennsylvania  this  year  came  as  a 
surprise  to  those  who  envisioned  the 
Keystone  State  as  the  exclusive  state 
of  mines  and  mills.  Actually,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  a  major  farm  State,  ranking 
14th  in  the  nation  in  farm  products 
sold. 

On  foot,  by  wagon,  train,  bus  and 
the  greatest  agricultural  event  of  the 
era.  Soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife 
will  truly  be  the  theme  of  the  16tk 
National  Plowing  Contest  and  Con¬ 
servation  Exposition.  C.  B.  Slaton 


NAME  . . 

ADDRESS  . . 

CITY  . . .  STATE 


The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

Dept.  RN,  Owosso,  Michigan 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  !  !  ! 

Save  73®/o  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1-50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 


Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .73 
Lined  Twill  Jackets,  sizes 

sizes  36  to  46 .  2.00 

Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
30  to  36 .  1-50 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10®/o  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

IPX.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Catch  Them  Alive  and  Unhurt! 


Amazing  HAVA  HART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons 
without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are 
released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give  animal 
confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or  springs  to 
break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  for 
valuable  FREE  40-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets 

illustrated  by  Carl  Burger.  _ 

HA^Ih^RT,  105-T  WATER  ST.,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  Free  40-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 


CESSPOOLS  &  DRAINS 

DO  IT  YOURSELF  this  simple  way  —  just  pour 
a  100-pound  pail  of  SURSOLVENT  into  your 
cesspool,  septic  tank  or  clogged  drain  and  let 
nature  do  the  rest.  Restores  cesspools,  septic 
tanks  and  all  types  of  sluggish  clogged  drains 
to  almost  new  condition;  ends  cesspool  worries! 
Write  for  FREE  testimonials  and  prices  NOW  — 
TODAY!  „ 

Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co.  mZIs 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  j 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


State  Plowing  Contests 

The  sixth  annual  New  York 
State  Plowing  Contest  will  be 
held  August  12  at  the  Charles 
Blakesley  farm  in  Ontario  County 
just  north  of  Rushville.  The 
junior  level-land  event  will  begin 
at  10:00  a.  m.,  with  senior  level- 
land  and  contour  contests  to  fol¬ 
low.  Agricultural  and  soil  conser¬ 
vation  exhibits  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  also  be  featured;  the 
Ontario  County  Soil  Conservation 
District,  the  extension  service  and 
Vo-Ag  departments  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  affair  with  Atlantic  Refi- 
ing  Co. 

In  Pennsylvania,  county  con¬ 
tests  are  scheduled  as  follows: 
Somerset,  Aug.  2;  Centre,  Perry, 
Franklin  and  Blair,  Aug.  5;  Berks 
and  Dauphin,  Aug.  6;  Mifflin,  Aug. 
7;  Huntingdon,  Aug.  12;  Indiana, 
Aug.  13;  and  Lehigh,  Aug.  15. 
Semi-final  contests  will  be  held  for 
the  northeast  and  north  central 
region  in  Centre  County  on  Aug, 
5;  south  central  at  Huntingdon 
County,  Aug.  12;  southwest  and 
northwest  at  Indiana  County,  Aug. 
13;  and  southeast  at  Lehigh  Coun¬ 
ty,  Aug.  15.  The  state  contest  will 
be  held  at  Hershey  Farms,  Her¬ 
shey,  on  Aug.  18.  Counties  enter¬ 
ing  last  year’s  champion  plowmen 
in  regional  and  state  contests  who 
will  hold  later  local  contests  are 
Butler,  Aug.  19;  Lawrence,  Aug. 
28;  Tioga,  Sept.  1,  Potter,  Sept. 
10;  Bradford  and  Lancaster,  both 
in  October.  County  agents  have 
exact  locations  and  times  for  these 
contests;  entry  requirements  are 
also  available.  Contestants  gener¬ 
ally  use  their  own  tractors  and 
plows  in  both  the  level-land 
and  contour  plowing.  Worthwhile 
prizes  are  offered. 

The  only  other  state  plowing 
contest  to  be  held  in  the  North¬ 
east  this  year  is  Ohio’s  at  the 
William  Farriss  farm,  four  miles 
south  of  Akron  on  Aug.  16.  Mary¬ 
land  puts  on  plow-adjustment 
demonstrations  throughout  the 
year,  and  at  New  Jersey’s  Grass¬ 
land  Field  Day  in  Beemerville, 
Sept.  4  exhibition  plows  will  be 
at  work.  Other  States  hold  various 
land-fitting  meetings,  but  none  re¬ 
ports  a  plowing  contest. 


EXHIBITORS  AT  NATIONAL  PLOWING  CONTEST  AND  CONSER¬ 
VATION  EXPOSITION,  HERSHEY,  PA.,  AUGUST  21-22: 

Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.;  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.;  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Div.,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.;  J.  I,  Case  Co.;  John  Deere  Co.;  International  Harvester  Co.; 
Massey-Ferguson ;  Minneapolis-Moline  Co.;  New  Holland  Machine  Co.;  New  Idea  Farm 
Equipment  Co.;  Oliver  Corp.;  Babson  Bros.,  Chicago;  Brown  Co.  Boston,  Mass.;  Carlisle 
Tire  and  Rubber,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Casupa  Permanent  Pastures,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Cornell 
Barn  Cleaner  Mfg.  Co.,  Laceyville,  Pa.;  Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.;  DeKalb 
Agricultural  Assn.,  DeKalb,  III.;  Farm  &  Industrial  Equipment  Co.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
Frick  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  Gash-Stull,  Chester,  Pa.;  Grove  Mfg.  Co.,  Shady  Grove,  Pa.; 
Hamilton  Equipment  Co.,  Ephrata,  Pa.;  Harvestor  Sales  &  Service,  New  Holland,  Pa.; 
Haverly  Equipment  Div.,  John  Wood  Co.,  Royersford,  Pa.;  Homelite  Chain  Saw,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.;  Merry-Tiller-Tractor,  Westminister,  Md.;  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio;  National  Farm  Loan  Assn.,  York,  Pa.;  Ontario  Drill  Co.,  Lititz,  Pa.;  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.;  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Co-op.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Pion¬ 
eer  Corn  Co.,  Tipton,  Ind.;  Smoker  Farm  Elevators,  Intercourse,  Pa.;  Standard  Equipment 
Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md.;  Terre  Hill  Machine  Co.,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.;  Wholesale  Farm  Equipment 
Co.,  Quarryville,  Pa.;  Wilson  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  Smyrna,  Del.;  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Co., 


Site  of  1958  Plowing  Contest,  Hershey,  Po. 
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Green  Fields  of  Cornell 

(Continued  from  Page  3)  resistant”  to  wilt,  so  it  is  often  intro- 


a  poor  stand  is  a  good  way  to  waste 
money”,  Lowe  declared;  “fertilize  for 
establishment”  was  his  advice. 

R.  E.  Anderson  observed  that 
three-time  cutting  was  best  for  grass 
stands,  too,  and  he  showed  that  tall 
oat  grass  was  a  very  high  roughage 
producer.  Seeded  alone  or  with  le¬ 
gumes,  it  cut  more  hay  than  brome, 
orchard  or  Reed  canary  grass  each 
year.  But  it  is  hard  to  seed,  he  said, 
and,  even  earlier  than  orchard  grass, 
it  presents  “management  porblems.” 
Anderson  was  of  the  opinion,  never¬ 
theless,  that  tall  oat  grass  would 
serve  some  farmers  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  quite  well.  In  a  regional  forage 
trial,  he  said,  a  timothy  and  trefoil 
mixture  had  been  most  productive 
over  a  period  of  years.  Alfalfa-brome 
began  well,  but  declined;  cut  four 
times  a  year,  Anderson  reported, 
“brome  starts  going  downhill  pretty 
fast.” 

Cover  the  Forage  Seeds 

In  supporting  his  argument  that 
“anything  that  covers  the  seed  is 
helpful”,  H.  A.  MacDonald  showed 
that  drilled  forage  seed  comes  up  al¬ 
most  three  weeks  ahead  of  broadcast 
and  that  the  stand  is  almost  three 
times  as  thick.  Drilling  the  seed  and 
banding  the  fertilizer  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  also  has  a  favorable  effect 
on  weeds;  it  keeps  them  scattered. 
Highest  yields  in  high-lime,  heavy 
clay  soils  came  from  drilling  the  for¬ 
age  seeds  and  banding  the  fertilizer. 
Banding  of  fertilizer  was  also  helpful 
to  stands  which  had  been  broadcast 
seeded. 

W.  L.  Griffeth  advised  that  it 
would  be  best  to  sow  forage  seeds 
alone  if  there  were  no  weeds.  But 
usually  there  are,  he  said,  so  we  use 
small  grains  to  keep  them  down  and 
to  make  an  extra  crop.  The  nutrients 
in  oats,  he  said,  were  much  greater 
when  harvested  for  silage  than  for 
grain;  a  preservative  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  oats  are  taken  for  grain, 
make  sure  the  combine  is  well  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  avoid  re-seeding  at 
harvest,  he  advised.  Spots  of  dribbled 
grain  oats  can  smother  companion 
forage  stands  and  also  cause  snow- 
mold. 

Getting  Rid  of  the  Weeds 

Cornell  has  found  quack  grass  es¬ 
pecially  hard  to  get  rid  of  in  fields 
where  fertility  is  high,  so  agrono¬ 
mists  are  studying  how  root  reserves 
may  be  affected  to  its  disadvantage. 
Meantime,  they  have  found  dalapon, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  in 
the  Fall  and  then  plowed  down,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  corn,  and  a  new  material 
called  Benzac  1281  “very  promis¬ 
ing”,  too.  Dalapon  applied  early  in 
Spring  on  birdsfoot  trefoil  statids  has 
controlled  most  grasses  “with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.”  This  is  desirable 
in  stands  for  seed;  trefoil  treated 
with  dalapon  cannot  be  fed  to  live¬ 
stock,  for  whom,  anyway,  there  is  no 
objection  to  grass.  For  control  of 
lambsquarter,  pigweed,  nutgrass, 
smartweed,  buckwheat  and  grass  in 
alfalfa,  M.  M.  Schreiber  reported  that 
neburon  weed  killer  did  a  good  job 
in  wet-then-dry  1957  and  so-far-wet 
1958;  it  was  the  best  of  all  pre- 
emergent  sprays.  He  also  said  that 
dalapon  gave  “excellent  weed  con¬ 
trol”  when  combined  with  2-4,D 
butyric.  A  May  1  seeding  treated 
with  the  combination  yielded  1.5  tons 
of  hay  on  August  25  and  then  went 
into  Winter  with  a  foot  of  growth. 
Unfortunately  for  this  speedy  type 
of  establishment,  however,  neither 
dalapon  or  2-4,D  is  yet  cleared  for 
farmers’  forage  use. 

Turning  his  attention  from  grass 
to  legumes.  Prof.  Anderson  demon¬ 
strated  how  resistance  to  bacterial 
wilt  is  being  bred  into  alfalfa.  Ver¬ 
nal  is  a  “very  acceptable”  parent, 
and  Grimm  is  “moderately  resis- 
J^nt.”  A-225  has  been  found  “very 
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duced  in  crosses.  Some  Lahontan  in- 
fusiSn  has  been  made,  too,  for  the 
resistance  it  can  provide  to  attack  by 
alfalfa  weevil,  the  insect  so  costly 
to  alfalfa  producers  south  of  New 
York  and  recently  to  the  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  area.  Anderson  felt 
that  the  weevil  might  spread  over 
the  entire  State  in  two  years.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  suggested  great  value 
might  come  from  the  creeping  type 
alfalfa  he  showed  removed  from  an 
increase  field.  A  single  seed  eventu¬ 
ally  results  in  a  plant  with  several 
tap  roots,  all  of  which  are  indepen¬ 
dently  able  to  survive  with  their  en¬ 
tire  plant. 

Progress  with  New  York  Grains 

N.  F.  Jensen  saw  “great  potential” 
in  winter  oats  for  New  York  State. 
Those  varieties  developed  so  far  must 
still  be  seeded  before  September  1 
for  any  success,  but  yields  have  been 
up  to  122  bushels  per  acre.  DuBois  is 
best  for  the  northern  fringe  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  so  some  of  its  germ  is  being 
introduced.  For  New  York  so  far, 
C.  I.  5364,  though  unreleased,  was 
termed  “one  of  the  best.”  The  winter 
oats  are  seeded  at  a  rate  of  three 
bushels  per  acre.  While  Jensen  did 
not  predict  the  date  of  release  for  a 
New  York  winter  oat,  he  assured 
that,  when  ready,  it  would  be  of  defi¬ 
nite  worth.  Cornell  has  said  that  one 
would  be  ready  for  farmers  about 
1963.  Spring  oats  might  then  disap¬ 
pear  in  New  York  as  spring  barley 
has  almost  done.  According  to  Jen¬ 
sen,  30  years  ago  there  was  not  much 
winter  barley  in  the  State,  but  today 
‘'spring  barley  is  very  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  the  picture.”  The  Hudson 
variety  is  much  hardier  than  Wong, 
he  said  and  has  a  yield  32  per  cent 
higher.  A  “good  average”  yield  of 
Hudson  for  New  York  would  be 
about  50  bushels  per  acre,  he 
thought,  although  yields  could  well 
go  up  to  75.  Jensen  said  that  Cornell 
may  not  have  knocked  the  foot  of 
height  off  wheat  it  wanted  to,  but  in 
the  last  10  years  two  inches  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  So  it  will  soon  announce 
a  shorter,  stiffer-strawed  common- 
and  dwarf-bunt  resistant  variety  for 
release  to  wheat  growers  in  New 
York.  The  shorter  and  stiff er  straw 
will  be  less  susceptible  to  lodging, 
and  the  whole  plant  will  thus  be  able 
to  withstand  heavier  applications  of 
nitrogen  for  greater  yield.  Although 
98  per  cent  of  New  York’s  wheat 
crop  is  the  soft  white  type  for  pastry, 
Jensen  suggested  a  potential  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  red  wheat  for  feed.  A  Purdue 
variety  has  been  shown  to  boost 
yields  one  per  cent,  to  have  one  per 
cent  more  protein  and  to  resist  the 
Hessian  fly. 

R.  P.  Murphy  reported  that  the 
reason  Narrangansett  alfalfa  seed  is 
priced  some  25  cents  a  pound  above 
Ranger  is  primarily  due  to  its  poor 
reproductive  performance  in  the  in¬ 
crease  fields  of  the  West.  It  produces 
some  60  per  cent  less  seed.  But  not 
all  the  plants  are  so  barren,  and 
Murphy  found  50  in  Wyoming  that 
are  high  producers.  His  hope  is  that 
he  can  increase  and  breed  from  them 
at  Cornell  so  that  Narragansett  al¬ 
falfa  can  be  made  generally  higher 
in  seed  yield,  and  thus  lower  in  cost. 
Murphy  thought  some  of  the  late- 
maturing  varieties  of  orchard  grass 
like  Pennlate,  Hercules,  Potomac, 
and  N.  Y  Syn.  F.  Late  were  “very 
promising”;  some  mature  along  with 
bromegrass.  J.  N.  Bodurtha 


At  some  Milking  Shorthorn  sales, 
A-H-  and  FFA-ers  can  use  $10  certifi¬ 
cates  toward  purchase  of  registered 
M.  S.  dairy  cattle. 


SAVE  TIME 


With  the  tAne$  Bean  Windrowor,  you  can 
windrow  as  you  pull,  in  a  single  operation 
that  cuts  field  time  right  in  half.  You  save 
time,  :  too,  because  Innes  works  right  on 
through  the  heaviest  weeds.  It  doesn't  let 
stones  "throw  a  monkey  wrenc.h  in  the 
works,"  either.  And  innps  windrows  don't 
bunch  or  wrap,  so  they  go  through  your 
combine  faster. 


4  +  I 


'  Discoloration  and  dockage  are  almost 
eliminated.  Beans  dry  quickly  and  thor- 
^  oughly,  safe  from  wind.  You  get  a  much 
lafgo.r,;<pgopae.rtio n  of  marketabler-^sans. 

Towf,  pun 


SAVE  YOUR  COMBINE 


The  Innes  Bean  Windrower  separates, 
stones  as  it  makes  the  windrow,  so  you  j 
don  t  get  them  in  your  combine  when  | 
you  pick  the  windrow  up.  Its  smooth  un-  I 
tangled  windrows  are  extra  easy  on  your  | 
.combine.  .  i 


SAVE  LABOR 


All  hand  labor  is  eliminated — there’s  no 
need  to  fork  beans.  Yet  the  Innes  Bean 
Windrower.  owners  report,  will  make  a 
cleaner,  better,  stone-free  windrow  than 
those  made  by  hand.  Every  step  in  wind- 
rowing  is  smoothed  out,  simplified,  made 
Quicker  and  easier. 


BEAN  WINDROWER 

Manufactured  by  INNES  COMPANY.  Bettendorf.  Iowa 

For  tree,  fully  illustrated  literature  telling  all  about  the  Innes 
Bean  Windrower,  write  Innes  Company,  or  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 
98  terrace,  buffalo  2,  NEW  YORK. 


Here’s  The  Way 

To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 


Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully 
used  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Collings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Box  707-S, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
to  find  out  and  you  may  bless  the  day  you 
sent  for  it.  Hundreds  have  already  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  following  this 
free  offer.  Send  right  away  —  NOW  —  be¬ 
fore^ 


GRANGE  ANNOUNCES 


that  is  truly  and  completely 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

Long-Term  Loans  Thro  Your  Local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 

ZON  SCARECROW 

Positive  protec¬ 
tion.  Uses  carbide 
or  acetylene.  No 
pilot.  Retails  $59.50. 

(Dealerships  available) 

B.M.  LAWRENCE  &  CO 

244  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

LUMBER  FOR  BARNS  &  HOUSES 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE! 

GERRITY  COMPANY 

ALBANY  •  SYRACUSE  •  UTICA 


Here's  completely  automatic  feeding  that  saves 
time,  labor  and  money!  The  Grange  Auger  Bunk 
Feeder,  used  in  combination  with  the  Grange 
Silo  Unloader,  unloads  from  6  to  9  tons  of 
normal  silage  in  an  hour  and  evenly  distributes 
it  in  the  feed  bunks.  A  large  herd  of  cattle 
can  feed  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Enjoy  the  many 
conveniences  of  PUSH-BUTTON  FEEDING  now! 


|^■■Ri■Ri■■■■iRi■■ia■i■IM 

I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Inc.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  ^ 

I  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on  S 
I  Free  additional  information.  5 


1  name: . 

2  address:.. 

B 

I  - . 

Ir... 


easy  terms  available 


B 

di 


The  ACORN  patented  Cable  Hitch  and  Sturdy 
Steel  Cable  give  you  highest  barn  cleaning  effi¬ 
ciency  .  .  .  eliminate  heavy  wear-strain  of 
DRAGGING  thousands  of  pounds  of  wet  manure 
along  the  entire  gutter  at  one  time. 

REMOVE  LIQUID  MANURE 

The  ACORN  Cleaner  Train  travels 
fast  enough  to  move  LIQUID  to 
the  spreader  ahead  of  the  litter  .  ,  . 
actually  SWEEPS  the  gutters  clean 
and  fit  for  Sanitary  Inspection  daily 
.  .  .  No  Hand  Work  is  necessary. 

ACORN  Cleaners  SAVE  POWER 
.  .  .  SAVE  TIME  ...  and  SAVE 
you  up  to  $400.00  on  the  purchase 
price.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for 
FREE  descriptive  literature, 

FOR  OVER  40  YEARS  Acorn  has  manufactured  a 
complete  line  of  High  Grade  Barn  Equipment, 
reasonably  priced.  ^^^5. 

BAY  BARN  EQ  U  3  PM  ENT  Box  62,  Canandaigua.  N.Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subs^ibers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  In  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


better  quality  for  higher  milk  production”; 
“runs  easily,  looks  like  it  would  last  a  life¬ 
time”;  “without  it,  our  second  cutting  would 
have  been  nearly  a  total  loss”;  “you  can  handle 
a  piece  of  grass  more  than  twice  as  quick”; 
“in  one  season  saved  me  almost  enough  to  pay 
for  itself”;  “made  the  difference  of  another 
day  in  the  fields”;  “hay  faster,  better  quality 
hay  in  the  barns”;  “I  would  not  sell  it  if  I 
could  not  buy  another.” 

The  successful  return  of  the  newly  styled 
tedder  to  northeastern  hay  fields  is  somewhat 
startling  at  this  time;  the  hay-drying  band¬ 
wagon  has  recently  been  pretty  much  crowded 
with  crimpers  and  crushers.  Tedders  will  not 
put  an  end  to  the  desirability  of  these,  to  be 
sure,  nor  to  artificial  hay  drying  and  grass 
silage,  but  they  help  make  more  hay  better 
and  more  cheaply  in  the  sun.  Milk-production 
progress  is  being  made  through  early  cutting 
of  higher  quality  and  quantity  forage;  the 
availability  of  cheaper  air  nitrogen  for  grass 
may  accelerate  it.  June  and  July — and  August, 
too — weather  being  what  it  is,  dairymen  and 
their  herds  seem  certain  to  benefit  from  an¬ 
other  turn  for  the  tedder  in  their  fields  for  hay. 


Milk  in  This  Atomic  Age 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  our 
minds  about  the  desirability  of  developing 
atomic  energy  for  industry,  agriculture  and 
defense.  We  have  been  confident  that  it  would 
benefit  and  safeguard  us  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation,  and  that  it  would  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  mankind. 

The  special  relationship  of  strontium  90, 
the  chief  antagonist  of  nuclear  explosions, 
to  soil  calcium  and  eventually  to  forage,  cows 
and  milk,  however,  brings  with  it  an  agri¬ 
cultural  problem.  But,  as  Drs.  C.  L.  Comar 
and  R.  H.  Wasserman,  director  and  associate 
of  Cornell  University’s  Laboratory  of  Radia¬ 
tion  Biology,  explain  in  their  feature  article 
on  page  2  of  this  issue,  the  cow  is  a  natural 
p-.otective  barrier  in  our  food  chain,  and 
farmers  should  feel  assured  that  the  rate  of 
current  testing  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  hu¬ 
man  harm. 

We  can  therefore  take  hope  from  the  con¬ 
viction  of  these  experts  that  it  is  more,  rather 
than  less,  milk  we  need  in  this  atomic  age. 


A  Turn  for  the  Tedder 

The  first  interest  expressed  to  us  in  tractor- 
drawn  tedders  was  in  1956.  Edward 
Hewitt,  pioneer  producer  of  high-protein  grass 
hay  by  application  of  urea  fertilizer  shortly  be¬ 
fore  cutting,  was  obtaining  such  copious  crops 
of  alsike  clover  and  bromegrass  on  his  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  farm  that  he  could  scarcely 
get  them  dried.  Kick-fork  horse-drawn  tedders 
that  were  available  were  either  all  worn  out 
or  soon  would  have  been  by  the  violent  work¬ 
out  which  tractor  speeds  gave  them.  Using 
horses,  or  tractors  at  slow  speeds,  did  not  seem 
sensible,  and  side-delivery  rakes  in  reverse 
were  inadequate.  Hay  crimpers  and  crushers 
had  not  yet  been  accepted  with  widespread 
farmer  approval  and  were  not  available  at 
production-line  prices. 

This  year  we  learn  that  tedders  did  a  won¬ 
derful  job  in  drying  the  wet  Summer’s  heavy 
crop  of  hay.  A  Connecticut  man,  recognizing 
that  high  quality  hay  produced  not  only  quan¬ 
tity  but  quality  milk,  reported  modern  tractor 
tedders  being  used  in  increasing  numbers  by 
practical  northeast  farmers:  “they  markedly 
speed  up  drying  of  hay.”  Reader  response  to 
his  comments  published  in  these  columns  was 
immediate  and  heavy:  farmers  wanted  to  know 
where  they  could  purchase  the  machines. 

The  new  machines  are  not  simple  evolve- 
ments  of  the  horse-drawn  tedder.  They  look 
somethifig  like  a  side-delivery  rake;  on  the 
reel  are  four  horizontal  bars  with  forks  at¬ 
tached.  They  attack  broadside  and  lift  grass 
gently  up  on  its  ends  with  leaves  and  heads 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  air.  At  six  or  so 
miles  per  hour  there  is  said  to  be  no  overtop 
tossing  of  hay  and  no  snarling. 

Farmer  comments  include:  “very  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  all  types  hay  and  green  oats”;  “next 
year  I  plan  to  cut  my  hay  earlier  to  get  the 


Class  III  Milk  Hearing 

IN  a  brief,  but  important,  milk  hearing  con¬ 
cluded  last  week,  significant  testimony  was 
presented  as  the  basis  for  an  increase  in  the 
Class  III  (manufacturing)  price  of  milk. 
There  were  three  main  proposals: 

1.  By  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Co-op.,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Class  III  seasonal  adjustment  from 
July  through  November,  estimated  to  add  six 
cents  per  cwt.  to  the  average  blend  price  for 
the  five-month  period. 

2.  By  Dairymen’s  League,  Producers’  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency  and  Mutual  Federation,  to  eliminate 
the  3-cent  per  pound  of  fat  butter-cheese  differen¬ 
tial  from  July  through  February,  if  (1)  Class  I 
and  II  milk  exceed  70-80  per  cent  of  the  total 
pool  milk,  and  (2)  if  Class  III  milk  volume  is 
less  than  200-250  million  pounds. 

3.  By  the  Milk  Dealers  Association,  to  eliminate 
the  3-cent  butter-cheese  adjustment  from  August 
through  November. 

A  brief  analysis  of  these  proposals  makes 
two  facts  crystal  clear.  The  first  is  that  Pro¬ 
posal  No.  2  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  effective 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  specified  conditions 
would  exist  at  the  same  time,  particularly 
now  with  the  increased  volume  under  the  ex¬ 
panded  Order.  Equally  true  is  the  fact  that, 
even  if  there  were  an  increase — three  cents 
per  pound  of  fat  is  equivalent  to  IOV2  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk,  it  would  apply  only 
to  butter  and  cheese  utilization,  about  25  per 
cent  of  total  Class  III  utilization.  The  second 
significant  fact  is  that  Proposal  No.  3,  made  by 
the  Milk  Dealers  Association,  would  give  the 
dairy  farmer  a  better  price  advantage  than 
Proposal  No.  2  because  there  are  no  strings 
attached. 

Eastern’s  proposal,  covering  all  Class  III 
milk,  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  lot  and  should 
be  approved.  If  there  is  any  criticism  of  this 
proposal,  it  is  that  it  does  not  increase  the 
Class  III  price  to  its  true  market  value.  Here 
is  the  record  of  the  midwest  condensery  price 
and  New  York’s  Class  III  price  Jan.-June  1958: 

Midwest  N.  Y.  Class  III 

Cond.  Price  Weighted  Price 


January  .  $3,133  $3,041 

February  .  3.110  3.032 

March  .  3.082  2.969 

April  .  2.956  2.839 

May  .  2.896  2.748 

June  .  2.890  2.744 


When  it  is  realized  that  this  8-15  cent  price 
advantage  in  favor  of  New  York  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  is  figured  without  regard  not  only 
to  transportation  charges  from  the  midwest, 
but  also  to  the  lower  Class  III  price  beyond 
the  201-210  freight  zone,  the  need  for  even 
a  greater  increase  in  the  Class  III  price  is  ap¬ 
parent.  Eastern  says  that  theirs  is  an  “interim 
price  improvement  measure”  and  that  it  has 
in  mind  a  gradual  and  gentle,  but  nonetheless 
firm,  rise  in  the  Class  III  price. 

In  fairness  to  producers,  when  the  equities 
are  so  heavily  on  their  side  as  in  the  case  of 
Class  III  pricing,  gentility  is  an  art  to  be 
avoided  rather  than  practiced.  Meanwhile,  pro¬ 
ducers  look  to  an  early,  favorable  decision 
from  the  government.  They  need  it. 


What  Is  a  Trailer? 

''pHE  technical  stubbornness  of  the  State 
*  Troopers  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  a 
local  peace  justice  have  combined  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  both  old  and  new  sections  of  New 
York’s  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  as  applied  to 
farm  vehicles. 

Ellsworth  Fowler,  Cross  River  farmer,  was 
brought  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Alvin  Jor¬ 
dan  on  a  charge  of  driving  an  unlicensed  hay 
wagon  on  the  state  highway  between  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  his  farm.  Under  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic 
Law,  Sections  11  (14)  and  12  (3),  a  trailer 
must  carry  a  number  plate.  The  Court  ruled 


that  a  hay  wagon  was  not  a  trailer  within  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

When  Section  1164  (b),  effective  July  1, 
1958,  which  requires  stop-and-go  signal  lamps 
on  all  motor  vehicles,  but  making  no  specific 
reference  to  trailers  or  farm  equipment,  was 
called  to  Judge  Jordan’s  attention,  he  made 
the  voluntary  comment  he  would  take  judicial 
notice  “that  a  manure  spreader  signals  itself 
for  a  good  half  mile.” 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  comment, 
protest  was  made  to  Governor  Harriman.  To 
his  credit,  the  Governor  acted  promptly,  at 
least  in  respect  of  Section  1164  (b).  He 
ordered  the  law  enforcement  agencies  to  with¬ 
hold  enforcement  of  this  law  in  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  farm  vehicles  not  registered  as  motor 
vehicles.  He  also  promised  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  would  take  corrective  action  next  year. 

This  action  should  be  applied  to  both  the 
signal  light  and  trailer  statutes.  The  first  is 
unnecessary  and  onerous;  the  second,  enforced 
only  rarely,  has  now  been  legally  ruled  as  not 
applicable  to  farm  equipment. 


Egg  Men  Take  Action 

WE  applaud  the  prompt,  constructive  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Producer  Egg  Mar¬ 
keting  Committees  from  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

Within  just  three  weeks  after  its  formation, 
the  joint  group  formally  approved  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  intent: 

“We  propose  to  form  an  organization  of  egg 
producers  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  establish  bargaining  power  through  a 
central  agency. 

2.  To  negotiate  equitable  contracts  between 
producers  and  buyers. 

3.  To  give  the  receivers  what  they  want  when 
they  want  it  and  in  the  quantities  desired. 

4.  To  handle  producer  and  receiver  relation¬ 
ships. 

5.  To  establish  and  maintain  quality  standards 
of  cooperating  producers  and  handlers. 

6.  To  establish  and  promote  a  seal  to  identify 
the  approved  eggs  without  interfering  with  es¬ 
tablished  brands.” 

Here,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is  the  seed  of 
a  real  program  that  can,  with  good  husbandry, 
be  made  to  flourish  mightily.  Of  course,  these 
poultrymen  are  tackling  a  big  job,  but  no  one 
can  say  it  is  not  a  job  worth  tackling. 

The  4-State  group  is  interested  in  securing 
comments  from  egg  producers  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  if  possible — both  as  aids  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  stage  of  development.  Comments  and 
contributions  should  be  sent  to  Elliott  Schu¬ 
bert,  Lodestar  Farm,  Methuen,  Massachusetts. 


“A  GOOD  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  favour  rather  than  silver  and 
gold.”  — Prov.  22:1. 
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Flying  Farmers  Meef  in 
New  York  August  11-14 


The  National  Flying  Farmers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  1958  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  and  some  1,200 
members  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  be  flying  into  Teterboro, 
N.  J.,  Airport,  this  month  in  cubs 
and  twin-engine  airplanes  for  the  ses¬ 
sions  at  Hotel  New  Yorker  Aug. 
11-14. 

National  Flying  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  federation  of  state  groups. 


*^You  know,  a  fellow  could  get  hurt 
here.’’ 


A  non-profit  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  on  rural  avia¬ 
tion,  its  chief  objective  is  to  promote 
practical  use  of  the  airplane  in 
American  agriculture.  Membership  is 
composed  of  farmers,  ranchers  and 
all  interested  in  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  agriculture  and  aviation 
NFFA  currently  has  about  6,000 
members  in  36  states  and  three 
Canadian  provinces. 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  chap¬ 
ters  are  assisting  New  York  State 
flying  farmers  with  convention  activi¬ 
ties.  President  of  the  New  York 
chapter  is  Homer  Maxon,  Holley; 
Stanley  Wood,  Middleburg,  is  vice- 
president,  and  Eleanor  Maxon,  Hol¬ 
ley,  secretary.  Directors  are  L.  M. 
Barnum,  Burdett;  Stephen  Hawley, 
Batavia;  John  Steele,  Cortland;  and 
Gideon  Wilber,  Duanesburg.  Regional 
director  for  the  national  group  is 
L.  L.  Logan,  Kennett  Square,  Penna. 

Last  year.  New  York  Flying  Farm¬ 
ers  held  meets  in  Elmira,  Duanes¬ 
burg  and  Fulton.  They  had  a  tri-state 
round-robin  flight,  business  meetings, 
and  a  joint  agricultural  get-together 
at  Miller  Farm  in  Millerton,  Pa.  At 
the  national  convention  this  month  in 
New  York,  there  will  be  presenta¬ 
tion  of  flight  scholarships,  a  Flying 
Farmer  of  the  Year  award,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  award,  and  coronation  of  the 
1958  National  Flying  Farmers’  Queen. 
There  will  also  be  a  visit  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  a  Manhattan 
tour,  and  inspection  of  Idlewild  In¬ 
ternational  Airport.  All  flying  farm 
ers  are  invited. 


POWER-BOOSTER  DRIVE, 
on  the  770  or  880,  brings  you 
emergency  power  at  the  flick  of  a 
lever... ends  tiresome  clutching 
and  shifting.  Any  time  the  going 
gets  tough,  this  tremendous  re¬ 
serve  of  power  is  ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  pull  you  through.  Coupled 
with  Oliver’s  6-speed  transmis¬ 
sion,  Power-Booster  Drive  actu¬ 
ally  gives  you  12  working  speeds, 
from  a  powerful  low  of  m.p.h. 
to  a  snappy  11  m.p.h. 


Conn.  4-H'ers  to  Attend 
A.I.C.  Summer  Session 

Sixteen  Connecticut  4-H  boys  have 
been  chosen  to  attend  the  30th  annu¬ 
al  summer  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  at  Penn 
State  University,  August  24-27.  These 
boys,  and  20  members  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Future  Farmers  of  America 
clubs,  will  study  the-  agricultural  co¬ 
operative  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

The  4-H  delegates  are:  David  At¬ 
kins,  Willimantic;  Robert  Cher, 
Bethel;  Theodore  Cone,  E.  Haddam; 
Warren  Church,  No.  Windham;  John 
DeBerardinis,  Thompson;  Richard 
Dube,  Farmington;  William  Gulya, 
Bethel;  Wayne  Kensel,  Middletown; 
Hugh  LeMasurier,  Litchfield;  Leon¬ 
ard  Maynard,  Colchester;  Richard 
Niederwerfer,  Rockville;  Theodore 
Pallman,  Bethany;  David  Parkhurst, 
Norwich;  Arnold  Peterson,  Orange; 
and  John  Roden,  Bethlehem,  r.  a. 


NATIONALLY  RECOGNIZED  TEST  PROVES 

Oliver  the  most  powerful 
row  crop  tractor  made 

Yes,  the  ratings  are  in  on  tractor  power— the  results  of  exhaustive  field  trials,  nationally 
recognized  as  the  test  of  farm  tractors.  Here  is  the  score  on  the  Oliver  880: 

DRAWBAR  HORSEPOWER*  DRAWBAR  POUNDS  PULL 

Gasoline  56.29  Diesel  54.97  Gasoline  7998  Diesel  8118 

First  among  row  crop  tractors  First  among  row  crop  tractors 

*  Maximum  corrected  drawbar  horsepower 

But  engine  power  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Just  read  about  the  two  great  features — ■ 
Power-Booster  Drive  and  Power-Traction  Hitch— that  let  you  use  that  power  for  all 
it’s  worth! 


POWER-TRACTION  HITCH 
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POWER-TRACTION  HITCH  produces  a  “bear-down”  action 
that  hugs  your  tractor  to  the  ground.  Comes  a  heavy  load,  it 
automatically  throws  more  weight  onto  your  rear  wheels... you 
roll  right  through  without  slippage.  Lower  link  spring  latches 
permit  fast,  snap-on  hitching— for  all  makes  of  3-point  imple¬ 
ments.  Top-power  engines...  Power -Traction  Hitch...  Power- 
Booster  Drive — there's  the  most  powerful  combination  in  farming! 


The  Oliver  Corporation, 

400  West  Madison  Street, 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

^OLIVER 

••FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 

Also  Manufacturer  of  the  Famous  Oliver  Outboard  Motors 


SEE  THIS  POWER  AT  TH£  NATIONAL  PLOWING  CONTEST,  HERSHEY,  PA. 


August  2,  1958 
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Breeders  and  Farmers  . . . 

Make  Profitable  Contacts 
through  the 

ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK 
and  DAIRY  ISSUE 

SEPTEMBER  6,  1958 


Closing  Date:  August  22,  1958 

Every  phase  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  will  be  covered  edi¬ 
torially  in  this  big  issue  by  leading  livestock  experts 
and  educators. 

This  issue  will  be  read  with  special  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Northeast  by  a  vast  audience  of 
more  than  300,000  including  thousands  of  potential 
customers  for  you.  Make  yourself  known  to  them.  Your 
sales  story  in  this  issue  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  your 
business.  You  can  stimulate  immediate  business  or  .  .  . 
make  important  contacts  for  the  future. 

LOW  LIVESTOCK  RATE  -  onu$1-00 


PER 

LINE 


Our  regular  rate  is  $2.50  per  line — ^only  Livestock 
Breeders  and  Farmers  get  this  low  $1.00  rate  (6  words 
to  the  line).  Take  advantage  of  this  once-a-year  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advertise  in  the  Big  Annual  Livestock  and 
Dairy  Issue.  The  low  rate  makes  it  a  doubly  big  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Act  NOW!  Mail  your  ad — using  this  handy 
order  form, 

^  a.  MW  WM  WM  MM  MW  w^m  •• 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Check  Enclosed  $ . 

□  Send  Bill 

Please  insert  the  following  ad  in  the  Annual  Livestock  and  Dairy 
Issue — September  6.  1958: 


Some  Cows  Have  No  Tails 

Is  it  inherited^  or  is  there  some  other  rea^ 
son?  The  cause  is  well  worth  finding  out. 

By  L.  O.,  GILMORE 


RING  the  past  four  years 
the  births  of  more  than  50 
tail-less  calves  have  been 
reported  to  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  These  animals  may  be 
as  normal  in  other  respects 
as  their  playmates,  but  they  are  han¬ 
dicapped  in  shooing  off  flies  with 
a  natural  switcher. 

The  calves  were  sired  by  43  bulls 
representing  eight  major  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  breeds.  A  total  of  43  herds 
was  represented  by  the  50  calves.  In 
a  survey  among  its  technicians,  the 
Central  Ohio  Breeding  Association 
found  that  the  frequency  of  tail-less 
calves  was  second  only  to  eye  defects. 
That  this  trait  may  be  widely  spread 
in  the  world  is  suggested  by  the  re¬ 
port  that  a  full  one  per  cent  of  calves 
in  one  canton  of  Switzerland  are  born 
tail  less.  The  National  Association  of 


Name . . 

Address . . . 

Town .  State . 
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Cows  without  tails  cannot  sivitch 
flies,  and  they  do  not  look  very  well, 
either.  The  defect  may  be  inherited, 
or  not. 

Artificial  Breeders  has  recommended 
that  definite  action  be  taken.  The 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association 
has  proposed  that  special  effort  be 
made  to  reduce  the  loss  presently 
incurred.  The  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  voted  recently  to 
record  in  its  national  office  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  eight  of  the  most  defi¬ 
nitely  established  and  troublesome 
defects  and  to  make  the  information 
available  upon  request  to  breeders. 
Tail-less  calves  appear  in  herds 
where  the  cattle  are  mated  either 
naturally  or  artificially. 

The  defect  is  of  sufficient  concern 
to  those  responsible  for  artificial 
breeding  that  the  Central  Ohio  Breed¬ 
ing  Association  gave  two  tail-less 
animals,  a  bull  and  a  cow,  as  the 
foundation  for  a  breeding  experiment 
to  see  if  tail-lessness  is  affected  by 
inheritance  and  thus  subject  to  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  sperm  and  egg. 
Before  that,  reports  of  tail-less  calves 
were  received  from  residents  of  the 
State  who  thought,  because  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  action  of  the  calves, 
that  their  cows  had  been  bred  by 
deer. 

Information  received  from  herd 
owners  indicates  that  cattle  affected 
with  tail  abnormalities  vary  from 


being  completely  tail-less  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  tail  is  only  short¬ 
ened.  Stubs  three  to  four  inches  long 
are  commonly  reported.  Close  rela¬ 
tives  of  tail-less  cattle  have  also  been 
found  with  short,  kinky  and  twisted 
tails.  The  observations  made  to  date 
at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  indicate  that  the  tail-less 
condition  is  associated  with  mal¬ 
formation  and  absence  of  some  of  the 
sacral  vertebrae.  The  loins  of  tail-less 
cattle  are  typically  weak.  This  results 
in  the  pin  bones  and  adjacent  geni¬ 
talia  being  elevated.  The  weak  loin 
or  other  abnormalities  associated 
with  the  no-tail  condition  may  affect 
locomotion,  too;  it  may  account  for 
the  observations  that  tail-less  calves 
I'un  like  deer.  The  belief  that  tail-less 
cattle  are  the  result  of  domestic  cows 
being  served  by  deer,  elk  and  moose, 
however,  appears  to  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  reality.  ' 

The  Ohio  experiment  was  set  up  to 
find  out  if  the  trait  is  inherited.  The 
tail-less  bull  was  mated  to  two  tail¬ 
less  cows  and  14  normal  females. 
Three  normal  calves  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  to  date  from  the  two  tail-less 
cows.  This  result  would  indicate 
either  that  the  condition  is  not  in¬ 
herited  as  a  simple  recessive  trait 
or,  if  so,  that  the  genes  responsible 
for  it  in  one  parent  are  not  the  same 
as  those  in  the  other.  The  14  normal 
cows  produced  18  calves  by  the  tail¬ 
less  bull;  all  were  normal.  This  is  a 
large  enough  sample  to  conclude 
rather  definitely  that  the  tail-less  de¬ 
fect  carried  by  this  bull  is  not  caused 
by  a  single  dominant  gene.  Otherwise, 
one-half  or  more  of  the  calves  would 
be  tail-less. 

A  second  experiment  was  under¬ 
taken  to  check  tentative  conclusions 
and  to  test  the  possibility  of  a  more 
complex  inherited  cause.  The  tail-less 
condition  often  occurs  with  other  ab¬ 
normalities.  Each  of  the  three  tail¬ 
less  animals  is  being  mated  to  its 
own  offspring  to  produce  three  in- 
bred  groups.  If  inheritance  is  a  causa¬ 
tive  factor  in  one  animal  but  not  in 
another,  this  mating  plan  should 
bring  out  the  difference.  We  shall 
have  the  results  from  these  matings 
before  very  long. 

The  question  to  be  decided  is 
whether  or  not  tail-lessness  in  cattle 
is  inherited.  If  it  is,  it  can  safely  be 
predicted  that  many  cases  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  future,  regardless  of 
presently  occurring  frequency;  use 
of  bulls  through  artificial  breeding 
with  frozen  semen  is  now  too  wide¬ 
spread  to  confine  it.  If  the  trait  is 
not  inherited,  no  discrimination 
should  be  made  against  a  bull  who 
sires  occasional  calves  who  somehow 
happen  to  have  the  defect.  No  con¬ 
clusion  has  yet  been  reached.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  will  be  appreciated  if  farm¬ 
ers  will  report  births  of  tail-less 
calves  to  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Wooster. 


Electricity  o  Lobor  Saver 

The  price  of  milk  may  have  in¬ 
creased  250  per  cent  since  1940,  but 
the  cost  of  the  labor  to  produce  it 
went  up  400  per  cent  at  the  same 
time.  The  cost  of  electricity  declined 
by  about  a  third  during  the  15-year 
period— 2.14  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
today,  3.1  cents  in  1940.  “Why  not 
substitute  electrically  operated  equip¬ 
ment  for  human  labor?”  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  implied  by  C.  N.  Turner  of  The 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Yet  electric  codes  are  written  chiefly 
for  home  and  factory,  so  the  farmer 
may  not  always  benefit  from  them. 
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The  dairy  farmer  uses  much  elec¬ 
tricity  in  his  operations,  but  not  all 
motors  and  heaters  are  going  at 
once.  He  may  be  required  to  have 
too  extensive  electric  entrance  faci¬ 
lities.  To  determine  the  size  of  elec¬ 
tric  service  most  dairy  farmers  need. 
The  N.  Y.  Farm  Electrification  Coun¬ 
cil,  for  which  Prof.  Turner  is  project 
leader,  for  the  next  12  months  will 
emphasize  study  on  electric  loads, 
power  supply  and  wiring  systems. 
Research  on  electrical  equipment  in 
milk  houses,  mechanical  handling  of 
forage  crops,  poultry-house  innova¬ 
tions  and  vegetable  equipment  will 
be  included  in  the  year-long  study. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SWINE 


REG.  LANDRACE  SALE  ^ 

30  Bred  Gilts  —  15  Open 

10  Boars 

August  16,  1958 
at  8:00  P.M.  (EST) 

GILTS  BRED  TO  RESERVE  CHAMPION 
BOAR  —  NATIONAL  BARROW  SHOW 
1st  PLACE  BOAR  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

Buel  Waggoner 

CROTON,  OHIO 

30  miles  northeast  Columbus,  Ohio  on 
State  Route  3  —  U.  S.  36 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

- -  BERKSHIRES  - 

CHAMPIONSHIP  BREEDING  STOCK 
From  Prouction  Tested  Cows.  Certified  Meat  Type. 
HEDGEFIELD  FARM,  SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 
SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 

BRED  GILTS  —  BABY  PIGS 
FAST  GROWERS,  LARGE  HERD 
C.  w.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

HAZ-CLIFFE 
HORSE  &  PONY  SALE 

WAYNE  COUNTY  FAIRGROUNDS 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 

Saturday,  Aug.  9,  1958 

Tack  and  Equipment  at  2:30  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Special  6:00  P.  M. 

Followed  by  Horses  and  Ponies 
All  Consignments  5%  commission  with  $5.00 
minimum  charge.  Send  entry  fee  prior  to 
sale  date  for  benefit  of  low  number. 

C.  O.  BEEGLE, 

Manager  and  Auctioneer 

ROUTE  4,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 

_ Telephone  AN  3-5119 _ 

FIVE  PONY  BROOD  MARES  ALL  WITH  COLTS 

by  their  side  and  rebred  to  our  Registered  Shetland 
Palomino  pony  stallion,  $1,000  each  or  all  five 
mares  and  the  five  colts  for  $4,500.  Five  Shetland 
pony  mares  all  bred  to  our  small  registered  Shetland 
Palomino  pony  stallion  $800  each  or  all  five  for  $3,500. 
Positively  No  Sunday  Business. 

No  letters  please. 

For  additional  information: 

Telephone  Keystone  6-5648 
P.  K.  FISHER, 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA. _ 

_ DOGS _ 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

— ■  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODE R ,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone. 4-7664 
Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies^  Stamp  for  Inquire. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia 


SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


MASTIFF  PUPPIES 


THE  IDEAL  BIG  DOG  FOR  FAMILY  PETS 
„  ANABEL  HEYEN, 

»•  F-  D. _  KATONAH.  NEW  YORK 

Toy  MANCHESTER  TERRIERS:  Pet  Male  6  lbs. 
Also  proven  male  and  puppies.  A.  K.  C.  registered. 
MRS.  KIMPEL,  R.  D.  I,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

QUAUTY  boxer  PUPPIES:  Registered.  Sired  by 
S"-  X-Trey.  son  of  Bang  Away  of  Sirrah  Crest. 
GEORGE  WINTERSTEIN,  FALLS,  PENNA. 

Telephone  Harding  2-9977 


BASSET  HOUNDS 
PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  DOGS 
STUD  SERVICE.  A.  K.  C. 

W.  SHIPPER,  R.  D.  I, 


EAST  BERLIN,  PENNA.’ 


PHONE:  2399 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend- 
demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATORY 
breeding  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  25  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 

GOATS  ~ 

p®*T  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 

Learn  how.  Monthly  magarine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  H-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

GRADE  MILKER  $25.  PUREBRED 

Newest  Imported  lines  $40. 

ONE  PUREBRED  BUCK  of  World  Record  Pro¬ 
duction  lines  $50.  E.  MAC  LAUGHLIN, 

PERKIOMENVILLE.  PENNA. 

CHINCHIIXAS 


MASPETH  78, 


MUST  SELL  ENTIRE  HERO 
Write  for  Information. 
ANDES  CHINCHILLA  FARM, 
58-51  Fresh  Pond  Road, 


LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


SILVER  FOX 


BEAUTIFUL  SILVER  FOX 
Bottle  Raised 


DDp*r.rv.^^  ouiiio  naisea 

breeders  and  YOUNG  STOCK  at  HALF  PRICE. 
on,iT„  ROWELL’S  SILVER  FOX  FARM 
SOUTH  MAIN  STREET,  MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
the  N,  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
July  18,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  1  629.  Sales  of  steers  and  heifers 
were  mostly  confined  to  Monday;  the  mar- 
ket  was  about  steady.  Good  800/1,000-lb. 

j  steers  returned  $26.50-27.50; 

Good  660/1,026-lb.  heifers  $25-26.50.  In  dairy 
type  slaughter  cattle,  bulls  and  heifers  were 
price;  but  cows  made  two 
^  j  declmes,  with  some  sales  showing 

a  $1.50  drop.  Commercial  and  Standard  cows 
finished  $19-20;  Utility  and  Cutter  $17-19; 
Cann^  $14-15.50  and  some  shelly  kind  be- 
mw;  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $16-17.50.  Commercial 
I'n  En®''®  $21.50-22.50,  top  $23.50;  Utility 
Canner  and  Cutter  $15.50-18. 
bulls  $23.50-24,  top  $24.50; 
Cutter  $21.50-23;  Canner  mostly  $18-21. 

Calves,  700,  were  $1.00-2.00  off  early  but 
regained  the  loss  at  mid-week;  top  grades 
were  unchanged.  Choice  bobs  returned  $30- 
32,  top  $33;  Medium  and  Good  $27-29;  light 
and  heavy  bobs  $23-26;  Cull  $22  down. 

,  fluctuated  considerably, 

heavy  butchers  and  sows  fi- 
nalJy  $.50  low/er  than  previous  week’s  close. 

weighing  180-220  lbs. 

230-250  lbs.  $22-23.50 
260-290  lbs.  $21-22;  300-350  lbs.  $19-21.  Good 
and  Choice  300-600  lb.  sows  $15-18.50;  Boars 
and  stags  $12-14,  some  light  $15. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  1,518.  One  lot  of  Good 
wooled  spring  Iambs  brought  $23.25. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc- 
T  9^rnbridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther  s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Millers  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  July  18,  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

The  cattle  market  was  slightly  weaker. 

moderate,  supplies  decreased  to 
i'  P®T  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for 

l9n“f9En'’  ^,22.75-23.50;  Commercial 

$20-22.50,  Utility  $18-19.90;  Cutters  $17.50  and 
down.  Slaughter  cows  —  (3ood  $20-21  50‘ 
Conimercial  $19-20;  Utility  $18-19;  Cutters 
$16.75-17.75,-  Heavy  Canners,  $13.50-16;  Light 

Canners  $13.50  and  down.  Slaughter  bulls^ _ 

f.ot-^^'25.70;  Commercial  $23-24.30; 
Utility  $20-22.30;  Cutters  $16.75-20.75. 

The  calf  market  was  firm.  Demand  was 
active;  supplies  increased  to  1,551.  Prices 

«87-89;  Choice  $75-87; 
Good  $60-70;  Commercial  $45-56;  Culls  and 
P'ver  100  lbs.  $25-36.50, 
^20-24;  60-80  lbs.  $15-19; 
under  60  lbs.  $14.50  and  down. 

The  hog  rnarket  was  slightly  weaker  with 
demand  moderate.  Supplies  were  light  at 
<90  Choice-weight  butchers 

$20-22.50;  Heavy  $19-21.  Medium  and  Light 
T°^+  Heavy  $15-16.  Medium  and 

hoars  $12.25;  Heavy  $9.00-9.50.  Shoats 
$17-26  each.  Small  pigs  $8.00-16.50  each. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

prices  July  15  at  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative’s  weekly  auc- 
tion  3t  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  per  cwt.:  Choice 

9K^^’^T^T+^r+^®’  *26-27.50,  Standard 

$2450-26;  Utility  $22-24.  Good  dairy-type 
heifers  were  $24-24.40,  Standard  $22.50- 
p.50,  and  Utility  $21-22.50.  Utility  dairy- 
type  cows  went  at  $20-21.80,  Cutter  $18-20, 
$15.50-18.  Commercial  bulls 
wig’ll  ^^.•75-25.60,  Utility  $23-24.50,  Cutter 
99  calves  went  $33-34,  Choice  $31- 

$29-31,  Standard  $27-29,  ilO/115-lb 
«9^'ln'9R’  $25-28.50,  90-95  $24-28,  80-85 

$23.50-26,  70-75  $22.50-24.50,  60-65  $21-23.50 
Dairy  replacement  springers  brought  $347.50 
9of^’  handling  cows  $287.50,  fresh  cows 

l9i9‘ln^999  first-calf  heifers  ranged 

$212.50-322.50,  bred  heifers  $210-293  ooen 
^eifers  $122-177,  and  service  bulls  $112^0- 

w^soVe^A  200/240-lb.  hogs  ranged 

$24.50-25.40,  U.  S.  2  175/240-lb.  $24-24^50, 

^  $23.50-24;  over  250-lb. 

$17^50  ^  ®  sows  of  all  weights 

l9dsn  9R.  9J?o^ce  lambs  brought  $26-27,  Good 
we^P  II9  99  $7.00-10.  Choice  calves 

17  auction  at 

A^^®hn’s  Livestock  Auction,  No.  Frank¬ 
lin,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  these  *prices 
^9^^970^°^^®*^  17:  Good  dairy  cows 

5115-200.  Heifers  $35-167. 
Stock  bulls  $120-164,  beef  $160-267.  Heavy 
„  5150-290,  light  $75-135.  Heavy 

10.5''o!%S°’$4'ot^5‘”^ 

Asti  Sr wS“?isar“<a" 

calves  were  up  to  $15 
each.  Medium  to  $17.50  and  Large  to  $39.50 

fi-om  ^6  2';^99'sn'’®  per  cwt.;  Heifers  went 
i^a^E  on  Canner  cows  were 

Cutter  to  $17.30  and  Utility  to 
$22.20.  Steers  were  $18.50,  bulls  $23-23.20  and 
stock  bulls  $18-21.80.  Bangs-reacting  dairy 
$17.10-19.10.  Pigs  averaied  $13 
wpnf  $15.75-22.25  per  cwt  Sheep 

went  $6.00-13  apiece,  and  goats  $6.00  each. 

Livestock  market 
Co.,  N  .Y.,  July  17:  Choice  black- 
and--white  dairy  cows  $270-355;  red-and- 
white  $147.50-280.  Commerfcial  dairy-type 
cattle  for  slaughter  were  $19.20-21.30  per 

m  Canner  and  Cutter 

5lh-|0-16.90.  Choice  veal  calves  went  $30.50- 

Polr  Standard  and 

Heavy  bob  calves  were  $28-30 
Medium  $26.50-27.50.  and  Light  $?0-M  ’ 

Livestock  Auction  Mar- 
ket,  Sussex,  N,  J,,  July  17  were  ner  uwt  » 
Fat  cows  $19-21.75.  CuVrs  ^1?  50-w!  cl^: 

ners  $16-17.50  and  Shelly  Canners  $15-16. 

$21.50-23,  Common  $19- 
bulls  were  $23-25.25  and 

ff'$2f-26.50."-Ca^ees  at  60-''70  7bs'‘' wSe  Tio' 

527.^-31.  Veal  calves  at  110-120  lbs 

120-140  $32.50-34,  and  iS)- 

920  9nn^’?K  hogs  were  $22-24.50, 

$20-21.25.  Ewes  brought  $9.50- 

14.50  per  cwt,,  scats  $4.50-6.00  apiece. 


Form  Meetings  &  Sales  June  Milk  Prices 


Aug.  1-2  —  Annual  Meeting  and 
Show  of  N.  Y.  Artificial  Breeders  Co¬ 
operative,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  2  —  New  England  Holstein 
Field  Day,  Whirlwind  Hill  Farm, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Aug.  6  —  Rhode  Island  Holstein 
Field  Day  and  Show,  Rocky  Hill  Fair 
Grounds,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Aug.  7  —  25th  annual  Field  Day, 
N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  and 
Empire  Potato  Club,  at  William 
Jackson  farm.  Savannah.  Wayne  Co. 

Aug.  7  —  Annual  Dutchess  County 
Guernsey  picnic  — field  day  — show. 
Fairgrounds,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  8-9  —  Annual  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Penna.  Christmas  Tree  Growers 
Assn.,  Smethport,  McKean  Co.,  Pa. 

Aug.  9  —  Adirondack  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Rhinebeck, 

N.  Y. 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  June  1958 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $4.87  $.1036 


Monroe  Co.  Producers 
Westland  Co-op  Farmers 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op* 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op 
Erie  County  Co-op . , 
Bovina  Center  Co-op 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op 
Chateaugay  Co-op.  . 
Conesus  Prod.  Co-op 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op 
Grandview  Dairy  . . 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op 
Rock  Royal  Co-op.. 
Rose  Lake  Dairies.. 


4.75 

4.35 


.101 

.0925 


3.98  .0846 
3.84  .0817 
3.82  .0812 
3.814  .0811 
3.80  .0808 


3.73 

3.73 

3.73 

3.73 

3.75 

3.73 

3.73 


Aug.  11-14  -  Summer  tour  of  No.  ^ealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  3.73 


Country  and  Canadian  apple  or¬ 
chards  by  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society.  All  interested  contact  Mr. 
Dan  Dalrymple,  Secy.,  Lockport, 

N.  Y. 

Aug.  12  —  Finger  Lakes  Guernsey 
Show,  Emerson  Park,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  12  —  Farmers’  Field  Day, 
Polsby’s  Farm,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Aug.  14  —  Sixth  Annual  Poultry 
Products  Conference,  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Aug.  15-16  —  Vermont  Lumber¬ 
jack  Roundup,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vt. 

Aug.  15-16  —  Summer  meeting,  N. 
Y.  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Assn., 
Paul  Smith  College,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

Aug.  16  —  Maine  Egg  Producers’ 
meeting  and  barbecue,  Thomaston, 
Me. 

Aug.  27  —  Poultry  Assn.  Field  Day, 
Univ.  of  R.  L,  Kingston. 

Aug.  29  —  Aroostook  Field  Day, 
Presque  Isle,  Me. 


Dairymen’s  League 


3.63 


.0793 

.0793 

.0793 

.0793 

.0793 

.0793 

.0793 

.0793 

.0772 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.73: 
Buffalo  $3.67;  Rochester  $3.95. 

*  Price  after  deducting  25  cents  per  cwt. 
for  “level  production  plan”  to  be  repaid  in 
August  and  September. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  June 
1958  was  $6.11  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  7.94  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  10.59  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk,  doorstep  in  glass.  28  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper  25  cents. 


The  Great  Atlantic  Angus  Bull 
Show  and  Sale  at  Richmond,  Va., 
earlier  in  the  year  averaged  $991  to 
breeders  for  each  of  the  242  Angus 
bulls  they  consigned.  Mole’s  Hill 
Farm’s  grand  champion  from  Miller- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  sold  to  a  Virginia  farm 
at  $15,000.  The  junior  and  reserve 
junior  champions  of  Ankony  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  went  to  So.  Dakota 
at  $6,000  and  $5,200. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Are  you  interested  in  establishing  or  in- 
creasing  the  numbers  of  your  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herd?  Do  you  own  your  own 
farm  and  can  you  grow  the  necessary 
feed?  Do  you  have  the  required  barn 
space?  In  the  event  that  you  do,  we 
have  worked  out  a  plan  that  will  not 
require  immediate  capital  and  the  herd 
can  pay  for  itself.  Should  you  have  an 
interest,  write  us,  as  we  would  like 
to  discuss  our  plan  with  you. 

GLEN-RU  FARMS 

BROCKWAY,  PENNA. 

Phone:  Hazen-Davis  8-3032 
G.  A.  MENGLE,  c.  L.  GROVE, 

Owner  Manafler 


Reg.  Polled  Herelords 

bulls  ready  FOR  SERVICE 
BRED  HEIFERS 

Modern  Bloodbnot  T.  B  and  Bango  Accradltad  Hard 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


breeding  STOCK. 
LOW  PRICE.  MACK  PARK 

WO^TT.  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONf'-  5734 

- POLLED  HEREFORDS,  HEIFERS  Riii  I  S 

REGISTERED.  GOLD  MINE  BREEDING^ 

WE  DELIVER 

I-^NNY  brook  FARMS,  KITTS  HILL,  OHIO 

'"porters- Exporters- Breeders  of 
fp.flrt  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 

tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records 

WYE  Sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

MOHAWK  FARMS  8g^^^‘Lus'"^N 

DorMacBardoIiermere  10 

A Eileenmere  1(50;  “M  F _ means 

mighty  fine  Angus.’’  ALICE  &  GEORGE  I R M ISC h! 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


MEREDITH  FARM  PRODUCTION  SALE 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23 
AT  NOON 

TOPSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
“60  OF  THE  BREED  ’S  BEST’’ 
Thfi^yj’an-;  T  «lass-leading  dams. 

(68yV‘’l5'‘or  752  "f.  “'flElrE^Rl^"-: 

Octo^be**  D^ms'^rt  September  and 

?0322  M  4  33%  452  CO 

rHETFE*R'*rA*^i®\/Fc  “'''r  500-m.'^*F 

— ”^they^r”e  ‘^a^'ton®  ®in?  ®  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
HFAiTu®  ■?  * youngsters. 

Calf  Vacc  ^T  R  ^nT"'b.  Certified. 

3$  dajs  ’prilr  ®  to  “"sale 

For  Catalog  Write  — 
WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


14th  Annual 
Eastern  Regional  Sale 

AT-  august  15th 

farm, 

QUECHEE,  VERMONT 
45  SELECTED  PUREBRED  JERSEYS 
cows  all  ages  with  good  pro- 
riam  '1®*^°'’'^®-  A  young  cow  with  a 
cllvinS'thif  ^allf 

“THE  JERSEY  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR 
IN  THE  EAST.’’ 

Illustrated  catalog  upon  request  from  _ 

CHESTER  FOLCK  &  SONS, 

.IQ. A  Q  .  Managers 

4810  S.  YELLOW  SPRINGS  ROAD, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FOX  RIVER  VALLEY  HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin’s  dairyland.  Eight 
counties  with  over  300  purebred  breeders. 
Choice  purebred  and  grades,  also  good  regis¬ 
tered  service  age  bulls.  Burke  and  Home¬ 
stead  breeding  predominant.  Fieldman  Service. 
Write,  wire  or  call  G.  J.  STANCHFIELD. 
Fieldman,  Phone  W.  A.  25264,  30  Champion 
Avenue.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

dairy  HEIFERS  — 
breeds,  priced  RIGHT. 
TAu  fieldman  service. 

TOM  petroselli,  reeseville  wis 

_ _ telephone:  WALN UT  tsi'iiq 


HEIFER  SALE 


AUGUST  16th  At  12:00  NOON,  LAWTONS  N  V 
90  REGISTERED  GRADE  HOLSTEINS' 
Fresh  and  eyiy  Fall  freshening.  Calfhood  Vaccinated. 
30  day  blood  test.  HAROLD  POLZIN,  Owner 
_ Tclephcne  North  Collins  3948 

SHEEP 

i-^T  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit 

BOX^'Nza  °NAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

_ For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. _ 

FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 

FARM  ”  MEml^ia  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

— — ^ —  FOR  Sale  .  — . . ,  „ 

BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES  AND 
Q  RAMS:  TWO  TO  FOUR  YEARS. 

Also  Open  Faced  Shropshire  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs 
*"  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 


S^L^OTED  registered  RAMS  AND  EWES, 
Good  Size,  Top  Quality,  Best  Breeding 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 
JONAS  N,  HERSHBERGER,  BURTON,  OHIO 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  BORN  1954. 

IN  EXCELLENT  SERVICE  CONDITION 
J.  LIVINGSTON,  R.  D.  3,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNA. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP:  Registered  Ram  and  Seven 
Ewes.  HOWARD  BATT,  BRANCHVILLE,  N.  J. 

45  —  CORRIEDALE  —  45 
SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 
FOR  SALE.  FINE  CONDITION.  WRITE 
BOX  802,  CARE  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anti  you*ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Ohio  dairy  farmer 
gives  his  views  on 

Union  vs.  Dairy  Co-op 


was  around  $4.90.  Our  cause  was 

gency.  An  unforgetable  incident  oc- 

curred  that  day  at  Columbus  when  Lawson  Muv  when,  first,  the 

Bill  Schneider  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  now  nouncpd  thov  ^  (gallon  jugs)  an- 
our  O.  D.  F.  B.  A.  president,  finally  gg  q,v  ‘ 

secured  the  floor  and  asked  Secretary  lowod 


a 


The  Summer  of  1957  was  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  holding  of  four  big 
regional  mass  meetings.  A  strike  vote 
was  taken  at  each  one.  Only  about 
one  dozen  farmers  in  the  whole  milk- 
shed  got  up  and  voted  “no.”  The 
_  asking  price  was  set  at  $5.50  Class  I 

This  letter  is  a  direct  result  of  the  bus  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Sum-  August  15;  the  Fed- 

inspiration  I  received  from  two  edi-  mer  at  which  the  Secretary’s  friends  ^^,5  amunri 
torials  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  all  solemnly  testified  to  the  emer 
One  w^as  “Unions  vs.  Dairy  Co-ops; 
a  Case  of  Misdirected  Energy.”  The 
other  was  the  one  bitterly  criticizing 
the  leadership  of  such  co-ops  as  the 

Dairymen’s  League.  secuieu  me  iium  auu  asKeu  secretary  Inwpd  hv  TcoUr  r»  • 

The  writer  was  a  director  of  the  Benson’s  presiding  officer  if  he  would  +|,pv  vuJio.  a  ^  announcing  that 

old  Northern  Ohio  Milk  Association  define  the  term  “emergency.”  The  Mp^t  a  n  •  $5-50  Class  I. 

which  voted  unanimously  back  in  officer  tried  several  schemes  to  shush  ipaoiLp,!  Canton 

the  ’30’s  to  merge  with  the  Cleveland  Bill  up,  but  Bill  did  not  shush;  fi-  +up  nrir^o  ^5.50  there.  In  Akron 
branch  of  D.C.S.A.  of  Pittsburgh  nally  Bill  was  told  to  set  down  or  be  \o  on  August 

and  found  the  Milk  Producers  Fed-  thrown  out.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  word  hoaHnito  -f  Akron  at 

eration  under  the  leadership  of  Carl-  was  not  defined.  A  temporary  higher  rnnnppfmne  telephone 

ton  Christian.  One  of  our  finest  re-  milk  price  was  squeezed  out  of  Wash-  cnpiatinn  ®  Akron  as- 

membrances  was  the  promise  Carlton  ington  by  all  this  uproar.  r>  -  +  fighting  tooth  and  nail 

Christian  made  to  us  that  day:  “It  The  Winter  of  -56-57  brought  out  Lad"  the  manrgS“ron?ifr4''m!S 

the  time  should  come  when  I  am  not  ^  small  rift  in  our  leadership.  Repre-  company  ma^  and  he  aLouTp^  n 

doing  you  any  good,  I  will  say  so  sentatives  from  the  Milk  Wagon  everyone  that  P«Ph  Ln,  f 

and  get  out.”  C.  F.  Christian  was  Drivers’  Union  of  Cleveland  were  s4S|ans  wouW  adS  one  oent"on  ?o 

Te^Ltf  Hisluoeessor  flnalW  ?id  “g"et  '“I'  '  r,  ^wo  hours  Uter“‘Akron 

veisity.  nis  successor  nnaiiy  am  get  j^q|-  gomg  to  mention  any  names  but  settled  at  $5  52  Simdav  Ai,cr„c.f 

out,”  but  never  admitted  anything.  gf  officials  caught  on  that  arrived  and  smashed  to ’.mRhPrp  ’ 

The  marketwide  pool,  or  the  blend  the  A.F.  of  L.  was  politely  giving  another  woLdeZl  and  lon?nS  ed 

pricing  system,  under  Cleveland  s  them  the  run-around  and  wanted  theory  of  what  the  TLm^tpr<= 

Federal  Order  No.  75  n  due  t.me  “out.”  Others  still  clung  to  the  belief  and  i  Sr  fhe  toSs  F^rme? 

went  hog  wild  in  qualifying  pool  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  pickets  in  nairs  — %nmp  ^ 

plants  all  over  southern  Michigan  the  Teamsters  Union.  The  doctrine  wives— be<-fn  four-hou?  shTft? 

and  northern  Indiana  and,  as  planned  the  latter  group  of  officials  passed  most  every  dairy  in  thf  Clevel^in^' 

out  to  US  was  that  all  the  plant  men  area,  and  the  A.F.  of  L  plant  work 

in  the  dairies  would  honor  our  picket  ers  went  to  work  as  on  anv  other 

^ins  when  we  were  ready  to  call  a  day.  Our  man  in  charge  of  the  strike 

for  the  eastern  half  had  been  a  hard- 


The  Preacher  and  the 
Barefoot  Boy 

The  barefoot  boy  was  a-hoeing  corn, 
The  preacher  was  out  a-calling; 

The  cornfield  was  a  sorry  sight. 

The  small  corn  was  appalling. 

The  preacher  paused  beside  the  fence 
And  looked  the  corn  rows  over; 

What  makes  your  corn  so  small,  my 
boy? 

You  should  have  planted  clover. 

The  barefoot  boy  kept  on  a-hoeing 
But  from  his  carefree  mind 

In  jesting  words  at  once  replied. 

We  planted  the  small  kind. 

And  then  the  preacher  asked  him  why 
His  corn  all  looked  so  yellow; 

I’m  sorry  for  you,  my  barefoot  boy. 
You  hard-working  little  fellow. 

The  barefoot  boy  did  not  hesitate 
More  jesting  words  to  find. 

But  quickly  answered  in  great  glee, 
We  planted  the  yellow  kind. 

And  once  again  the  preacher  spoke 
In  the  mood  he  had  been  showing; 

A  half  a  crop  is  all  you’ll  get 
From  that  cornfield  you’re  a-hoeing. 

This  corn  is  not  upon  our  land. 

The  boy  answered  with  great  care; 

A  half  a  crop’s  all  we  expect, 

For  our  divided  share. 

—  James  L.  Smith 


4-H  Working  and  Learning 


New  York  State  4-H  delegates  to  the  recent  national  4-H  conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  talked  things  over  with  Senators  Irving  Ives  and  Jacob 
Javits.  Left  to  right  were  Joseph  W.  Osborn  Jr.,  Warwick;  Patricia  Ann 
Smith,  Manlius;  George  P.  Flint,  Hempstead;  Senator  Javits;  Marian 

Seaman,  Pavilion;  and  Senator  Ives. 


boiled  realist  from  the  start.  At  the 
meeting  in  preparation  for  the  strike, 
he  had  not  minced  words;  he  ordered 
absolutely  no  rough  stuff.  He  said 
that  this  strike  would  be  won  or  lost 
by  the  farmers  themselves  by  with¬ 
holding  their  milk  or  not. 

The  am.ount  of  withholding  must 
have  been  convincing.  This,  along 
with  the  decisions  reached  previ¬ 
ously  in  the  Akron  and  Canton  mar¬ 
kets,  caused  the  call  to  go  out  to  the 
M.P.F.  directors  to  come  in  at  once 
on  that  Sabbath  day  and  sign  this 
$5.52  Class  I  agreement  good  for  four 
and  a  half  months.  And  this  same 
M.P.F.  had  the  unmitigated  gall  to 
issue  statements  that  they  had  ne¬ 
gotiated  this  new  price. 

Now,  another  August  15  is  coming 
along  and  Secretary  Benson’s  low 
prices  and  market  wide  pool  are  with 
us.  What  should  be  done? 

This  might  be  news.  At  one  of  our 
recent  county  O.D.F.B.A.  meetings,  I 
listened  to  the  report  of  a  committee 
sent  down  Pittsburgh  way  to  inter¬ 
view  one  of  Jimmy  Hoffa’s  organizers. 
They  reported  that  even  with  plenty 
of  money  these  organizers  could  not 
get  Pennsylvania  dairymen  to  sign 

in  .sufficient  numbers. 

Thus  our  Ohio  experience  bears 
out  in  full  your  feeling  of  “mis¬ 
directed  effort”  as  to  unionization 
being  the  final  answer.  Has  not  the 
time  come  for  sensible  persons  in 
between  the  two  brands  of  leadership 
to  come  forward  as  we  did  back  in 
the  ’30’s  and  end  this  stalemate? 

The  marketwide  pool  is  terribly 
unfair  and  wrong  because  it  gives  the 
milk  dealer  the  right  to  buy  by  Class 
but  denies  that  same  right  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  produce  and  sell  by  Class. 
As  long  as  big  business,  through  its 
stooges  (of  whom  many  are  on  our 
payroll),  can  force  each  dairyman  to 
produce  and  sell  part  of  his  milk  as 
Class  III,  there  will  always  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  will  continue  to  make  big 
business  well  off  and  leave  us  to  low 
and  surplus  prices. 

The  full  story  of  Manager  A.  L. 
McWilliams  of  the  Chicago  Pure  Milk 
Association  and  Secretary  Benson 
over  the  Class  I  pool  should  be  in 
every  farm  home.  J.  M.  Benson 

Ohio 


in  Washington,  it  resulted  in  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices. 

The  idea  of  a  union  with  a  charter 
from  the  teamsters  found  scads  of 
milk  producers  willing  to  join.  In  the 
summer  of  1956  a  mass  meeting  was 
held  at  Bloomfield  Sale  Barn  with  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  farmers. 
That  night  it  was  announced  by  the 
leaders  that,  upon  advice  of  counsel, 
a  charter  under  the  cooperative  laws 
of  Ohio  had  been  applied  for.  It 
later  developed  that  certain  officials 
of  the  Cleveland  Teamsters  had 
agreed  to  get  this  charter  and  didn’t. 
This  error  was  soon  corrected,  and 
the  Ohio  Dairy  Farmers’  Bargaining 
Association  was  chartered.  For  me 
this  meant  my  immediate  resignation 
from  the  M.P.F.  and  then  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  founding  of  a  new 
cooperative  for  all  northeast  Ohio. 

The  aftermath  of  this  big  Bloom¬ 
field  meeting  sent  Jay  Hartsock, 
manager  of  the  M.P.F.,  scurrying  to 
Washington.  Secretary  Benson,  in 
that  election  year,  did  see  fit  to  call 
an  “emergency”  hearing  at  Colum- 
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The  success  of  4-H  Clubs  depends  a  great  deal  on  their  local  leaders.  James 
Fisher  has  led  this  Chiprnan  4-H  Club  of  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 
to  great  individual  and  community  achievement. 
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Articles  of  Interest  I 

In  Coming  Issues  | 

•  The  Apples  Are  Ripe  —  anc  3 

Ready  for  Picking  1 

By  Loi-en  D.  Tukey  ~ 

•  A  Look  at  European  Agri- 

culture  ] 

By  Carl  Ross  ; 

•  Processing  Poultry  at  the  i 

Farm 

By  Paul  Margolf 

•  Milk  Is  Most  Important 

By  Z.  Anderson  » 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop  ! 

•  How  Important  Is  It  to  Test  i 

Your  Soils?  j 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Have  You  Tried  a  Compost 

Pile? 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler 

•  Foot  Comfort,  with  Care, 

FOR  Farmers 


Pennsylvania 
Its  Pigs 


Is  Improving 


)  • 


Four-H’ers  learned  the  art  of  outdoor  cookery  at  the  32nd  State  4-H  Con¬ 
gress  at  Cornell  University  last  month.  Left  to  right  were:  Jane  Burkert, 
Waterville;  Richard  Stoyell,  Moravia;  Prof.  Harlan  Brumsted;  and  Peter 

Stephens,  Manlius. 


The  Wonderful  Dairy  Goat 
By  R.  L.  Harris 

Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

Caring  for  the  Pony 
By  E.  T  Latting 

Mechanical  Feeding  for  Live¬ 
stock 

By  W.  F.  Keepers 

How  Much  Protein  for 
Cows? 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Good  results  in  Pennsylvania 

Working  at  the  Farm  Level 


The  need  for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  by  Pennsylvania  farmers  of  the 
functions  and  purposes  of  the  Milk 
Control  Commission  became  the 
highlights  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
64-member  Dairy  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  held  at  the  call  of  the 
Commission  at  Harrisburg.  This 
need  was  voiced  by  the  five  attending 
county  agents  who  have  been  closely 
connected  with  a  cost-of-production 
survey  instituted  by  the  Commission 
working  through  Rev.  R.  L.  Cocklin 
of  Cumberland  County  and  Charles 
D.  Armstrong  of  Susquehanna 
County. 

In  many  cases  in  the  recent  past, 
farmers  presented  inadequate  statis¬ 
tics  upon  which  the  Commission 
could  grant  the  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  as  required  by  law.  General 


At  work  on  dairy  cost-of-production 
figures:  Charles  W.  Armstrong  (1.) 
of  the  Penna.  Milk  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  discusses  plans  with  Howard 
Perry  of  York  Co.  Milk  Prod.  Assn. 

cost  figures  on  farming  operations 
were  presented,  without  segregating 
the  items  unrelated  to  the  cost  of 
milk  production.  For  this  reason, 
the  Commission  appointed  two  prac¬ 
tical  milk  men  for  the  purpose  of 
contacting  county  agents  and  farm 
groups  for  the  development  of  reli¬ 
able  cost-of-production  statistics. 
These  studies  have  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  in  about  half 
of  Pennsylvania’s  counties  and,  as  a 
result,  the  statistical  approach  of  pre¬ 
senting  testimony  by  farmers  has  be¬ 
come  more  realistic  and  has  there¬ 
fore  been  considered  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  making  price  adjustments  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  actual  farm 
cost  of  production. 

At  this  meeting  Rex  Carter,  Fay¬ 
ette  County  agricultural  agent, 
stressed  the  need  for  more  adequate 
educational  programs  by  which  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  would  be  given  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  work  and  the  necessity  for 
grouping  farm  cost  figures  into  re¬ 
liable,  admissible  evidence  at  public 
hearings. 


John  T.  Smith,  York  County  ex¬ 
tension  agent,  revealed  that  milk 
producers  in  his  county  had  organ¬ 
ized  to  provide  an  advertising  and 
promotional  program  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  had  cooperated  with  both  Rev. 
Cocklin  and  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the 
development  of  a  standard  question¬ 
naire  which  might  be  applied  to  any 
area  of  the  State  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  localized  cost-of-production 
statistics. 

Paul  T.  Rothrock,  Lycoming  Coun¬ 
ty,  extension  agent,  said:  “I  feel  that 
farmers  need  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Milk  Commission  and  how  it 
works.  Our  cooperative  advertising 
program  has  been  excellent.” 

Extension  agent  E.  J.  Dieffenbach 
of  Susquehanna  County  praised  the 
Commission’s  field  work,  and  M.  M. 
Smith,  Lancaster  County,  made  it 
plain  that  the  beginnings  of  his  ven¬ 
ture  with  an  educational  program  on 
cost-of-production  were  highly  prom¬ 
ising. 

John  A.  Smith,  Milk  Control  Com¬ 
missioner,  summed  up  the  discussion 
by  pointing  out  that  education 
through  public  relations  is  a  hard 
job.  “There  is  no  short  cut”,  he 
said.  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  the 
various  co-op  papers,  and  the  rural 
press  have,  the  Commission  empha¬ 
sized,  been  generally  helpful  in 
reaching  the  fai’mer,  and  the  county 
agent  is  a  “natural’  in  achieving  re¬ 
sults  as  the  educational  arm  of  our 
State  University  at  the  local  level. 
Mr.  Smith  cited  the  good  work  done 
by  county  agents  in  the  brucellosis 
program  and  the  DHIA  improvement 
campaign,  and  expressed  assurance 
that  they  will  work  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess  among  milk  producers  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  value  of  good  records 
for  statistical  purposes  in  hearing 
testimony. 


Farm  Marketing  Is^'Key" 

Some  30  bankers  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
heard  Massachusetts  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Charles  McNamara  say 
that  agriculture  must  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  marketing  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  and  possibly  less  attention  to 
the  growing  of  products.  He  said, 
“Somehow  the  farmer  must  find  a 
means  to  get  a  larger  part  of  the 
dollar  which  now  goes  to  the  middle¬ 
man.  He  must  get  that  dollar  first.” 

Another  agriculture  commission¬ 
er,  Elmer  Towne  from  Vermont,  told 
his  audience  that  national  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  agricultural  legislation  on 
a  national  scale  had  not  aided  the 
farmer  and  are  not  the  answer  to 
his  problem.  He  suggested  that  one 
answer  to  the  farmer’s  problem  was 
“collective  bargaining  through  farm¬ 
er  cooperatives.”  R.  P.  Atherton 


.  Kools  Bros.,  Inc. 

jhis  new  short-mouthed  forage  blower  is  designed  for  use  with  side-unload- 
‘Wg  wagons.  But  with  the  portable  drag  elevator  at  the  right,  it  can  handle 
the  conventional  trailer  or  wagon.  Shred  knives  allow  high-speed  blowing 
of  long-cut  wilted  hay  for  mow  drying. 


Pick  up  a  handful  of  bulky,  succulent 
Beacon  Be-Co-Lass.  Smell  its  fresh  clean 
odor— note  its  coarse  texture,  crushed  oats, 
beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  content. 

This  is  a  quality  feed— a  feed  scientifically 
formulated  and  balanced  by  Beacon 
Research  to  give  you  a  ration  with  all  the 
advantages  of  beet  pulp  plus  important 
extras : 

—  better  nutrient  balance 

—  higher  protein  value 
—vitamins  A  and  D 
—important  trace  minerals 


And  the  liberal  molasses  content  of  Beacon 
Be-Co-Lass  assures  excellent  palatability. 

You  will  find  that  Be-Co-Lass  with  all 
these  important  nutritional  advantages 
over  beet  pulp  and  citrus  pulp  is  econom¬ 
ical  to  iced  — convenient  because  it’s  most 
often  fed  dry. 

Call  In  Your  Beacon  Advisor 
Ask  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  for  Be-Co- 
Lass.  And  ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  to 
help  you  plan  your  feeding  schedule  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  excessive  udder 
congestion  and  to  help  assure  dry  cows  are 
in  proper  physical  condition  for  calving. 


tMt  BEACON  MtlltNO  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga.  N.  Y.  •  Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  V.j  York,  Pa.;  laurel,  Del;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  8.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  Bear  .  6.50 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 
Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.50 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

John  Preston .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 
Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 


Koppers  DURETHENE 


Polyethylene  Film 

Unlimited  Applications  for  Agriculture 
Permanent  Protection  for:  Trench,  field  and  up¬ 
right  silos.  Haystack  covers.  Machinery  tarps. 
Ditch  liners.  Mulch  &  weed  control.  Greenhouses. 
Hot  &  cold  frames.  Soil  fumigation.  Storm  windows. 
Moisture  barriers.  Potato  cellars.  Poultry  houses. 
Trailer  covers.  Low  cost  grain  houses.  Lightweight. 
(1000  sq.  ft.  of  4  mil  weighs  less  than  20  lbs.). 
Widths  up  to  40',  in  black  or  clear.  Rot  and  mil¬ 
dew-proof.  FHA  approved. 


AVAILABILITY 
4'2"  &  8 '4"  X  200  ft.  long 
3'  to  40'  X  100  ft.  long 
10'  to  40'  X  100  ft.  long 
2'&4'x500, 1 000,3000  ft. 


Price  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

2  gauge  (.002) . .  .Oic 
4  gauge  C004) . .  .0175c 
6  gauge  (.006) . .  .027c 
Mulching(BI.,  .00l3).0075c 


F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.  C.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order.  Price  List,  Catalog  on  Request. 


PLASTICOVER,  INC. 

70  COMMERCE  ST.,  BROOKLYN  31,  N.  Y. 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


DCUni  If  I  lift  Chimney  Caps.-  Galvanized 
nCVULfinu  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Ymr  Gift  Includes  the  ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK  and  DAIRY 
And  STATE  FAIR  ISSUE  for  1958. 


months 


for  25c 


Friend’s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street. . 

Post  Office . State . 

Your  Name . 

4ddress  . . .  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


August  2,  1958 
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Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 

Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


WOtlK  SHOP 


BY  B.  K.  SOMMBRS 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE 
concrete 

silo 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-818  } 

Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine  i 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer,  j 

Name .  I 


Address. 


Slaters  Felt  or  Foil? 

There  is  a  one-inch  air  space  be¬ 
tween  my  insulation  board  and  cin¬ 
der  block  wall.  I  have  been  thinking 
about  putting  on  new  insulation 
board.  The  one-inch  air  space  is  made 
up  by  one-inch  thick  furring  strips 
nailed  16  inches  on  center  to  the 
cinder  block  walls. 

I  would  like  to  cut  very  thin  slaters 
felt  and  put  about  four  or  five  thick¬ 
nesses  between  furring  strips. 

Pennsylvania  h.  c. 

Your  method  using  several  layers 
of  slaters  felt  seems  rather  cumber- 
som  and  time-consuming.  An  easier 
method,  and  one  that  would  provide 
better  insulation  against  heat  loss,  is 
to  use  a  building  paper  with  alumi¬ 
num  foil  on  one  side.  First  nail  wood 
lath  vertically  to  cinder  blocks  next 
to  each  of  the  one-inch  furring  strips. 
Then  staple  the  aluminum  foil  paper 
to  the  lath  with  the  foil  coating  fac¬ 
ing  toward  the  room.  There  will  be  an 
air  space  between  the  foil  paper  and 
the  blocks,  and  between  the  foil  sur¬ 
face  and  the  back  of  the  wall  board. 
The  foil  surface  is  a  reflective  surface 
and  will  reflect  back  most  of  the 
escaping  heat  through  the  wall  board. 

It  is  important  that  the  foal  paper 
has  an  air  space  at  its  face  in  order 
to  function  as  a  reflective  surface.  If 
the  wallboard  were  in  contact  with 
the  foil  surface,  it  would  become  a 
conductor  of  heat  rather  than  a  re¬ 
flector.  It  is  also  essential  the  paper 
be  applied  without  openings  at  the 
edges  and  be  free  of  any  punctures. 


surface.  Increase  the  size  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  posts  to  4x4  dimensions. 


Truss  Construct-ion 

I  am  planning  on  building  a  two- 
car  garage  24  x  30  feet,  no  posts 
through  middle  but  overlays  held  up 
to  rafters.  How  heavy  should  the 
rafters  be,  also  the  overlays  and  how 
spaced?  The  door  is  a  16-foot  door — 
how  heavy  a  piece  do  I  need  over 
door  j.  A.  L. 

Maine 

Two  by  six  Douglas  fir  stock  is  ade¬ 
quate  rafter  material  for  your  job. 
Use  a  2x4  for  the  horizontal  chord 
that  spans  from  the  bearing  point  of 
one  rafter  to  the  other.  Truss  the  as¬ 
sembly  with  struts  made  of  1x6  inch 
plain  boards  or  roofers  applied  so  as 
to  form  the  letter  W.  The  center  of 
the  W  is  at  the  ridge  and  the  bottom 
points  each  about  eight  feet  from  the 
plates.  The  horizontal  chord  member 
may  be  two  pieces  spliced  with  a 
1x6x2  inch  splice  on  each  side  of  the 
point.  Use  a  1x6  splice  at  the  ridge 
on  the  side  opposite  the  struts  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ridge. 


You  need  a  soaking  tank.  A  rec¬ 
tangular  box  lined  with  galvanized 
iron,  or  a  couple  of  oil  drums  welded 
together,  are  the  simplest  types  to 
make.  Purchase  pentachlorophenol 
concentrate  through  your  lumber  or 
building  supply  dealer.  Dilute  each 
gallon  of  the  concentrate  with  lo 
gallons  of  kerosene,  fuel  oil  or  crank¬ 
case  drainings.  The  amount  of  solu¬ 
tion  you  need  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fence  posts  and  the  amount  of 
drippings  recovered  when  the  posts 
are  withdrawn  from  the  tank  and 
dried.  A  rough  estimate  would  be 
eight  to  10  posts  per  gallon  of  so¬ 
lution. 

Soak  the  posts  about  48  hours.  The 
posts  must  be  weighted  or  fastened 
during  the  soaking  to  prevent  floating 
out  of  the  solution.  If  the  posts  are 
soaked  in  a  vertical  position,  as  in 
the  oil  drum  tank,  insert  them  in  the 
solution  butt  end  down.  Keep  the 
tank  covered  when  not  in  use. 


--OUR  5  6TH  YEAR- 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion.  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  imtation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  woni  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease_  bladder  iiTitation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  V7ait...try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  !  ^ 

Comfort  STALLS 

(Adjustable) 

Give  full  freedom  of  tie 
stalls,  yet  provide  perfect 
control  of  cow  when 
in  standing  position 


Thousands  i n 
use.  Catalog 
lists  complete 
line  Dairy 
Equipment  — 
• 

Write  todayl 


Sloping  Roof  over  Flof  Roof 

A  carport  has  been  put  up  upon 
my  place.  The  roof  is  quite  flat.  With 
the  snow  we  had  last  Winter,  the 
roof  is  not  sufficiently  supported.  The 
beams  holding  up  the  roof  are  two 
by  fours;  they  should  have  been  four 
by  fours. 

Can  I  use  wood,  plywood,  tin,  zinc 
or  another  sort  of  metal  to  make  a 
sloping  roof  over  the  flat  roof? 

New  York  c.  i.  b. 

The  construction  of  the  roof  you 
describe  seems  rather  inadequate  for 
a  flat  roof.  You  could  very  well  con¬ 
struct  a  sloping  roof  over  the  erected 
structure  if  there  are  no  obstructions, 
such  as  windows,  over  the  present 
roof.  Use  2x6  Douglas  fir  timbers  for 
rafters,  tongue  and  groove  roofers  or 
half-inch  plywood.  Cover  with  chan¬ 
nel-drain  type  metal  roofing,  which 
is  available  in  aluminum,  or  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  if  you  prefer  a  painted 


Installing  Second  Septic 
Tonk 

Our  problem  is,  when  we  built  our 
home  10  years  ago,  all  we  could  buy 
was  a  350-gal.  septic  tank.  We  would 
now  like  to  enlarge  the  capacity  by 
putting  in  another  tank.  Can  we  in¬ 
stall  another  tank  and  connect  with 
the  old  one,  so  as  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  two  tanks?  Will  they 
function  properly.  r.  j.  b. 

New  York 

You  can  derive  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  by  installing  a  second  tank  and 
hooking  it  up  to  the  original  tank. 
But  you  should  have  the  connecting 
pipe  about  two  feet  from  the  bottom; 
otherwise,  the  first  tank  will  be  over¬ 
taxed  with  the  job  of  breaking  down 
and  digesting  the  solids.  Use  cast 
iron  or  Orangeburg  pipe  for  the 
connection. 


Crocks  in  Chimney 

I  would  like  your  advice  about  a 
chimney  that  always  cracks  after  we 
make  a  fire.  It  is  old  and  we  have 
patch-plastered  it,  but  it  doesn’t  help. 
Is  there  a  certain  way  to  put  the 
plaster  on  to  make  it  hold? 

Pennsylvania  s.  j. 

Instead  of  replastering  or  patching 
the  cracks,  you  could  resurface  the 
chimney  with  sheetrock.  Erect  2x4- 
inch  studding  flatwise  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  surface  of  the  chimney. 
By  carefully  building  up  the  patching 
compound  over  the  nail  holes  and  at 
the  corners,  and  by  removing  excess 
patch  with  the  putty  knife  rather 
than  by  sandpaper,  you  can  achieve 
results  that  come  close  to  a  good 
plastering  job. 


BCTTCR  TO  Be  SAft 


How  to  Treat  Fence  Posts 

I  am  thinking  about  using  some 
creosoted  electric  poles,  cut  into  six 
foot  lengths  and  quartered,  for  fence 
posts.  The  creosote  does  not  go  all 
the  way  through  the  wood,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  would  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  solution  to 
slip  the  bottoms  into  before  setting 
them  into  the  ground?  a.  j.  h. 


For  quite  some  time. 

He’ll  see  with  one, 

Hurt  the  other  playing 
With  a  BB  gun. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK  j 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS  cellors,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  ^  T  ?S 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1lV  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  elool  i 
Vs  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25’  well,  r  Inlet:  outlet.  Coup, 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  CPH:  ■ 
or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  I 'A"  inlet; 

I  outlet  $1^2.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
^®''  Yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
LABAWCO  PUMP&  Belle  Mead  I9B.  Hew  Jersey 

/x  TTVr*T*/  'O'OOO  gallons 

JL.  I  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
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Conn.  Milk  Hearing 
Ended;  Separate  Order 
Predicted 

The  hearing  to  consider  federal 
milk  price  control  for  Connecticut 
has  ended  with  predictions  of  victory 
for  Connecticut  dairymen  in  their 
fight  for  a  separate  federal  order  for 
the  State.  The  hearing  concluded  on 
July  11  after  11  days  of  testimony. 

All  principals  at  the  hearing 
agreed  on  the  need  for  federal  con¬ 
trol  of  Connecticut’s  milk  supply. 
The  main  issue  was  the  question  of 
whether  Connecticut  should  have  its 
own  federal  order  or  be  joined  to 
Order  27  which  now  covers  New  York 
and  northern  New  Jersey.  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  other  New  England  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  supported  the  former 
proposal;  three  major  New  York  pro¬ 
ducer  cooperatives,  the  latter.  Side 
issues  included  the  proposal  by  the 
New  England  interests  that  Connec¬ 
ticut  be  added  to  the  Springfield 
Order,  No.  96;  and  one  by  the  New 
York  interests  that  a  separate  order 
including  Connecticut,  and  Putnam, 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  Counties, 


N.  Y.,  and  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
be  established.  Berkshire  County 
dairymen  opposed  the  last  proposal, 
stating  that  they  preferred  to  remain 
under  state  control.  Connecticut  pro¬ 
ducer-dealers  and  merchant  dealers 
also  supported  a  separate  order  for 
the  State,  but  presented  amend¬ 
ments  to  specific  proposals  made  by 
wholesale  producers. 

After  the  hearing,  Ken  E.  Geyer, 
general  manager  of  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers  Assn.,  predicted  that 
a  separate  order,  “very  similar  to  the 
original  proposals  of  producers  in 
the  State”,  will  be  written. 

The  hearing  master  set  a  Sept.  5 
deadline  for  filing  briefs.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  a  recommended  decision  will  be 
written  by  the  USD  A  and,  after 
a  period  for  filing  exceptions,  a  final 
decision  will  be  issued  subject  to  a 
producer  referendum. 

It  appears  that  it  will  be  late  in 
the  year  before  an  inkling  of  the 
government’s  stand,  based  on  the 
recommended  decision,  is  known  and 
sometime  in  1959  before  a  final  de¬ 
cision  on  whether  or  not  the  State 
will  have  federal  milk  control  and  in 
what  form  is  reached.  H.  K.  Street 


New  Yark  Patata  Field 
Doy  Aug.  7  in  Wayne 
Caunty 

New  York  State’s  25th  annual  po¬ 
tato  field  day  will  be  held  Thui'sday, 
August  7,  in  Wayne  County  on  the 
William  E,  Jackson  farm  three  miles 
east  of  Savannah  at  the  junction  of 
routes  31  and  414.  Some  12,000  per¬ 
sons  are  expected  to  attend.  The  site 
is  reputed  to  be  the  only  one  in  New 
York  overlooking  1,500  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  new  completely  automatic  po¬ 
tato  seed-piece  cutter  will  be  dis¬ 
played,  and  a  complete  wiring  system 
for  automatic  ventilation  in  potato 
storages  will  be  demonstrated.  Plows 
and  tractors  are  to  be  in  operation, 
and  there  will  be  sprayers,  dusters, 
stone  pickers,  subsoilers,  ditchers, 
tillers  and  harvesters — a  full  line  of 
machinery  and  equipment  to  save 
labor  and  increase  efficiency  on  po¬ 
tato  farms.  Specialists  from  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  produc¬ 
tion,  storage  and  marketing  problems 
with  potato  growers. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Dairy  Cows  and  the  Atom 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 


much  like  calcium  and  reaches  man 
mainly  by  contamination  of  it  that  it 
is  most  practical  to  discuss  strontium 
90  in  terms  of  calcium.  The  unit  actu¬ 
ally  used  is  “micromicrocuries  per 
gram  of  calcium.”  The  “micromicro¬ 
curie”  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
radioactivity,  the  importance  of 
which  is  in  the  effects  that  it  pro¬ 
duces.  Some  average  values  in  mi¬ 
cromicrocuries  per  gram  of  calcium 
for  New  York  State  pasture  and  milk 
and  for  children’s  bones  in  North 
America  are: 

Children’s 
Pasture  Milk  Bones 


1953- 4 .  —  0.8  0.3 

1954- 5 .  —  1.3  0.5 

1955- 6 .  23  2.4  0.6 

1956- 7 .  —  3.5  0.7 


There  has  been  a  regular  increase, 
and  we  have  reached  a  value  of  0.7 
micromicrocuries  of  radiostrontium 
per  gram  of  calcium  in  the  bones  of 
children.  The  values  for  adults  are 
much  lower;  much  of  their  skeletons 
was  formed  before  radiostrontium 
appeared  in  dietary  calcium. 

What  we  want  also  to  know  is  the 
strontium  level  several  years  from 
now  after  equilibrium  is  established 
between  soils,  plants,  animals  and 
man.  Forecast  values  must,  of 
course,  be  speculative,  so  both  maxi¬ 
mum  and  minimum  are  estimated; 
true  value  is  almost  certain  to  fall 
within  this  range.  If  there  is  no 
jurther  testing,  the  radiostrontium 
level  in  the  human  population  should 
in  several  years  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  1.5  and  10  microomicrocuries 
per  gram  of  calcium.  If  testing  is 
continued  at  the  same  rate  as  during 
the  past  five  years,  the  radiostronti¬ 
um  level  at  equilibrium  should  be 
somewhere  between  12  and  80.  The 
upper  estimates  of  10  and  80  mi¬ 
cromicrocuries  are  on  the  high  side; 
most  scientists  place  the  values 
nearer  the  lower  limits. 

Response  of  Man  to  Radiation 

We  are  now  I’eady  to  consider  what 
the  effects  of  the  levels  of  radio¬ 
strontium  we  are  concerned  with 
might  be.  First,  however,  let  us  in¬ 
troduce  another  unit,  the  “rad”;  it 
expresses  the  amount  of  radiation  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  tissue  or  an  individual. 
Its  meaning  is  important  as  a  scale 
on  which  to  compare  effects.  Here  in 
decreasing  order  are  the  known  re¬ 
sults  to  man  of  known  amounts  of 
radiation: 


Radiation  Source  and 

Dose  (rads)  Conditions 

3000-  3.6  microcuries 

6000  radium  or 

X-radiation 
to  skeleton 

Observations 

Bone  sarcoma 

300 

0.4  microcuries 
radium 

Minimal 
nondeleterious 
bone  changes 

90 

0.1  microcurie 
radium 

No  observable 
effects 

7-15 

Natural  background 

No  observable 
effect 

10 

Recommended 
upper  limit 
of  radiation 
from  any  man¬ 
made  source 

1.2-8 

12  to  80 

micromicrocuries 

Sr  90/gm 
calcium 

(Level  for  con¬ 
tinued  testing 
at  present  rate) 

0.15-1 

1.5  to  10 
micromicrocuries 

Sr  90/gm  Ca 

(Level  to  be 
reached  from 
present  tests) 

(Note:  There  is  as  yet  no  definite  evidence 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  50-60  rads 
would  double  the  incidence  of  leukemia.) 

Present  levels  of  radioactive  stron¬ 
tium  and  those  expected  from  cur¬ 
rent  rates  of  testing  will  not  produce 
radiation  dosages  above  those  known 
to  have  produced  no  observable 
effects  on  man.  Testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  more  nations  or  at  high¬ 
er  rates,  however,  could  lead  to  levels 
of  strontium  90  in  the  food  chain 
that  might  be  injurious.  Nuclear  war¬ 
fare  would,  while  directly  damaging 
belligerents,  of  course  also  increase 
radiation  hazard  to  the  world  gen¬ 
erally. 

Any  additional  amount  of  radiation 
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exposure  is  undesirable;  tragedy  to  a 
single  human  being  is  regrettable. 
And  it  is  not  known  yet  whether  the 
low  levels  of  strontium  90  now  in 
the  population  produce  absolutely  no 
effect  or  only  a  proportionately  small 
one.  But  even  if  we  accept  the  latter 
pessimistic  assumption  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  we  can  predict  from 
U.  S.  testing  to  date  that  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  leukemia  would  increase 
only  from  10,000  cases  per  year  to 
10,030  and  of  bone  cancer  from  3,000 
to  3,010. 

The  Genetic  Threshold  is  Low 

Since  strontium  90  is  buried  in 
bones,  it  contributes  very  little  to 
radiation  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
But  outstanding  geneticists  feel  that 
any  additional  radiation  is  bad.  They 
recently  agreed  that  human  beings 
should  not  receive  more  than  10  rads 
of  man-made  radiation  to  reproduc¬ 
tive  cells  during  their  total  reproduc¬ 
tive  lifetime.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  dose  to  the  reproductive 
organs  from  fallout  to  date  is  about 
0.1  rad.  So  the  external  radiation 
dosage  from  fallout  is  far  below  that 
considered  acceptable. 

The  best  scientific  talent  in  the 
United  States  is  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  full-scale  research  is  under¬ 
way.  The  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  has  taken  the  lead,  but  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Departments  of 
Agirculture,  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  of  Defense  are  all 
active.  There  is  a  continuing  effort 
to  see  that  all  basic  and  practical 
approaches  are  given  thorough  con¬ 
sideration;  appropriate  research  in 
our  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  universities  is  intense. 

Farms  should  realize  that  effort  is 
being  made  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
atomic  enery — for  peace  as  well  as 
defense — at  a  risk  we  can  well  afford 
to  accept. 


Completion  of  a  new  30-ton-per- 
hour  automatic  mixing  plant  brings 
the  capacity  of  John  W.  Eshelman  & 
Sons’  York,  Pa.,  feed  mill  to  100,000 
bushels.  The  company  also  has  mills 
in  Chamblee,  Ga.;  Circleville,  Ohio; 
Tampa,  Fla.;  and  Sanford,  N.  C.  The 
headquarters  mill  is  in  Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge .  9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7,00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Lyle  and  Tessie  Are  Pals 


At  William  Swain’s  fine  farm  in  Alle¬ 
gany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Lyle  Weaver  and 
Tessie  are  firm  friends.  Lyle  loves 
all  the  animals  at  his  grandfather’s 
farm. 


THERE’S  A  BADGER  ' 
FOR  EVERY  SIZE  BARN 

. .  . 

The  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  is  designed  to  do  the  job  you  expect  of  a  Barn  Cleaner. 
Just  snap  a  svi/itch  and  watch  Buddy  Badger  go  to  work.  You  can  say  goodbye 
to  those  hours  of  back-breaking  drudgery. 

NO  lOAD  IS  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE  NEW  BADGER  CHAIN,  let  us  tell  you  all  about  this 
new  chain  and  why  a  BADGER  will  really  solve  your  barn  cleaning  problems. 

No  installation  is  too  big  or  too  difficult  for  a  Badoer  to  handle. 


BADGER  "SUPER  FORGED"  HAS  •  The  largest 
pins  •  The  biggest  flat  bar  •  New  positive 
paddle  location  •  Forged  paddle  link  50% 
stronger  •  Rivets  double  swaged  for  larger 
heads  •  Smooth  construction  for  cleanliness 
•  Designed  for  the  largest  barns  •  Heat  treated 
center  link  forgings. 

Write  for  complete  literature  and  nearest 
distributor. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  O 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 

Name 

Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  MAKES  BADGER  BETTER  ! 


YEARS  OF  RUGGED  DUIY, 
LONG  WEAR,  PRECISION, 
and  POWER  go  into  a 

BARN  CLEANER 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN  IN  SOME  TERRITORIES  particulars. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  n.y.  16 


AND  ALUMINUM  BLOGl 
1  ^  FOR  AIL  PURPOSES 

SEatONAL  UTILITY  ILMS. 
AND  CARADES 

I  Easily  iraeted  •Qeick  Diiivety 
SkipN  aaywlm*Saai  IwFiUir 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.(^ 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


-'JkUetature  untd 

.  iNDKPENOENT' PROTKCTION  CO.,  INC.  ' | 

8  KING  SIZE  PRINTS:  Beautifully  finished  35c: 
I2-50C.  Processing  free.  Plus  valuable  premium  cou¬ 
pons.  America’s  Quality  Phototin-ishers  since  1920. 
RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  R-78.  La-Crosse,  Wis. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN.2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  mogic  cush. 
ion  comfort  to  friends,  neighbors, 
co-workers.  Advance  commis¬ 
sions  to  $4.00  0  poir,  plus  Cosh 
Bonus,  Paid  Vocation,  $25.00 
Rev»ard  Offer.  Outstanding 
values  for  men.  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Money  bock  guorontee. 

Shoe  somples  supplied  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  new  64  page  cotolog 
and  full  detoils. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  864  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


NEW  EDMIN6  COMBINATION 
CALF  OR  COW  WEANER 

Stops  all  sucking  cattle.  Fiu 
rigid  to  animal’s  nose.  Cannot 
get  lost.  This  vreaner  comes 
with  2  U-shaped  rods.  The 
small  U  la  for  young  stock. 
The  large  tJ  Is  for  cows. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  75o 
each,  8  for  $2.  Prepaid.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  from  this  ad. 

EDMiNG  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.NT  Glen  Flora,  Wi$, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILO? 


You'll  save  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT!  ^ 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today.  ^ 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SlToToT’”l 
Box  217  R  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  | 
Please  send  folder  without  obli£ation.  | 

Name  _ _ 

I 

Address  j 

I 

City  _  I 

- - 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Withaut  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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If  /  Could  Choose  My  Daughter’s  Husband 


Fd  choose  a  farmer  for  her. 

Why?  I  will  give  what  I  consider 
several  good  reasons. 

First  of  all,  mothers  like  to  feel 
that  their  daughters  are  marrying 
men  who  can  keep  the  bread  well 
buttered.  Most  farmers  can  do  this. 
Another  reason  is  that  a  farmer  is 
his  own  boss.  If  he  makes  a  mistake, 
it  is  his  own.  He  is  not  called  to  an 
office,  “put  on  the  carpet”,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  fired.  No  one  can  fire  a 
farmer.  His  mistake  is  something  he 
himself  can  rectify  and  profit  by — all 
he  needs  is  the  will  and  the  mind 
to  study  his  error. 

Do  I  hear  someone  say  a  farmer 
has  such  early  hours — the  farmer’s 
wife  also?  So  do  many  other  couples. 
I  know  many  who  ride  30  miles  to 
work,  often  over  icy  roads  and 
through  storms,  to  shops,  factories. 


Cross  and  Crown 
Heirloom  Lace 


stores,  offices,  etc.  To  be  sure,  the 
farmer  has  snows  and  floods  to  cope 
with,  but  he  walks  from  his  house  to 
his  barn,  and  is  always  close  to  his 
home.  Moreover,  he  can  say:  This  is 
my  barn,  these  are  my  cattle,  this 
is  my  hay.  A  store  can  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  shop  close  down.  You  cannot 
shut  down  the  farm  of  a  thrifty 
farmer. 

Young  ladies  may  think  that  the 
farmer  has  not  as  much  to  offer  as 
do  other  suitors.  To  my  mind  these 
girls  are  wrong.  Most  farmhouses  are 
superior  to  apartments  in  the  city. 
There  is  more  space  indoors  for 
children;  there  is  all  the  outdoors, 
as  well.  A  successful  farmer  can  bring 
to  country  living  all  the  modern  con¬ 
veniences  of  city  life :  heating,  plumb¬ 
ing,  electricity,  labor-saving  kitchens, 
TV,  radio  and  cars. 

Aside  from  the  “things”  of  farm 
life,  country  families  have  the  con¬ 
stant  opportunity  to  absorb  the 
beauty  of  Nature:  the  changes  of 


seasons,  the  orchard  in  full  bloom, 
the  golden  glory  of  ripening  wheat, 
the  riot  of  fall  colors,  the  nip  of 
frost,  and  the  harvest  home.  He  has 
good  years  when  he  can  view  his 
work  with  pride;  his  wife  can  take 
joy  in  root  storage  bins  filled,  in 
shelves  filled  with  her  handiwork,  in 
her  flower  beds.  There  are  the  bad 
seasons,  of  course;  but  this  is  true  of 
any  field  of  labor. 

And  then  there  is  the  wildlife: 
the  birds,  the  small  animals,  the 
woodland  with  its  wealth  of  growth 
from  violet  to  oak,  from  shadbush  to 
pine.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  Win¬ 
ter  when  the  land  sleeps  under  a 
blanket  of  soft  white  snow.  That  is 
the  season  when  the  farmer  has 
more  time  than  most  men  to  be  with 
his  family. 

Let  me  say  again:  if  I  had  a 
daughter  I  would  indeed  wish  that 
she  might  fall  in  love  with,  and 
marry,  an  up-and-coming  young 
farmer.  Mayte  E.  Sutton 


5221  —  Start  an  heirloom  collection  of 
crochet  pieces  with  this  stunning  Cross  and 
Crown  centerpiece.  Measuring  21  inches. 
It’s  equally  lovely  in  white  or  soft  ecru 
thread.  Complete  crochet  directions. 

No  5221  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New'  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Our  1958  edition  of  the  Needlekork  Album. 
25  cents. 

By  adding  10  cents,  your  pattern  will  go 
to  you  by  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL. 


Creek  and  Pool 


Each  small  boy  should  have  a  creek,  and  each  small  girl  a  pool; 

His  dreams  run  wild  and  rabbit-sleek,  while  hers  run  deep  and  cool 
As  shadowed  banks.  The  pool  may  hold  her  wishing  glances  clear. 

But  the  creek  shouts  a  boy’s  dreams  bold,  and  bright  for  all  to  hear. 
New  York  —  Jane  Morrison 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  your 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  foUowed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  comer,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  of  R.  N.  Y.  issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an 
here.  —  P.  S.] 


Caution:  Plants,  to  arrive  alive,  really 
need  first  class  postage,  or  “special  hand¬ 
ling”  if  sent  parcel  post.  —  P.  S. 


Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  E.  Z..  Penna.,  was  so 
swamped  with  replies  that  she  will  need 
time  to  catch  up.  She’ll  do  her  best.  —  P.  S. 


Let’s  exchange  African  violets.  Please 
write  which  you  have.  Would  you  like  to 
join  an  African  violet  Round  Robin?  — 
S.  P.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


I’ll  send  house  plants  for  your  African 
violets,  flower  pots  or  song  books.  Also  ex¬ 
change  iris  and  tulip  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  L.  M., 
Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  cactus  for  your  dwarf  iris, 
creeping  phlox,  lilies,  etc.  —  Mrs.  R.  G., 
Pennsylvania. 


What  would  you  like  from  me  for  your 
rooted  “sweet  shrub”  cuttings?  —  Mrs. 
G.  P.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  daffodils,  lilies,  poppies,  iris,  etc. 
Can  send  new  quilt  patches.  —  Mrs.  B.  B., 
New  Jersey. 


For  daffodil  or  narcissus  bulbs,  ITl  send 
material  for  hooked  rugs.  Write  first.  — 
M.  W.  M.,  Michigan. 


exchange.  Please  send  no  packages  to  us 


Have  wild  flowers  (hepatica,  bloodroot, 
trillium,  maidenhair  fern,  etc.)  What  have 
you  in  perennials  or  roses?  —  Mrs.  J.  R.  M., 
New  York. 


Am  recovering  from  wheel  chair  shut-in 
life  and,  though  I’ve  no  plants,  I  can  send 
postage  for  house  plants  or  slips,  (with  a 
kind  thank  you)  to  any  who  send  them.  — 
Mrs.  C.  M.,  New  York. 


For  your  bleeding  hearts  or  Dutchman’s 
breeches  I’ll  send  yellow  tulip  bulbs  or 
double  yellow  daffs.  —  Mrs.  M.  E.,  New 
York. 


Woud  like  to  exchange  magnolia  or  privet 
seed  for  dried  lavendar.  —  Mrs.  O.  W., 
Florida. 


I’d  like  fancy  leaf  or  scented  geranium 
slips,  or  shrimp  plant.  What  would  you  like? 
M.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 


Will  send  nice  hybrid  iris  bulbs  for  roses, 
primroses,  mums,  etc.  —  Mrs.  C.  W.  D., 
New  York. 


Have  true  mint,  Chinese  lantern,  yucca, 
white  peony,  rock  garden  seed,  etc.  I’d  like 
seed  or  starts  of  lilies,  white  oriental  poppy, 
lavendar  or  other  herbs,  or  old-fashioned 
flowers.  —  Mrs.  G.  F.  B.,  Massachusetts. 


Chopped  Pickle  Recipe 
I  Rescued  and  Use 

I  am  a  woman  of  many  summers 
and  many  pickling  seasons,  and  I 
am  more  than  glad  that  I  rescued 
an  old  1890  discarded  cook  book,  and 
discovered  “Chopped  Pickle”  on  its 
tattered  pages. 

This  recipe  is  so  good  that  my 
family  noticed  the  difference  from 
my  regular  Chopped  Pickle  the  very 
first  time  I  tried  it.  It  disappears 
like  magic  now,  each  year. 

I  believe  its  spceial  fiavor  is  due 
to  the  proportions  of  spices,  the 
larger  amount  of  turmeric  but,  most 
of  all,  to  the  whole  ounce  of  celery 
seed. 

Use  1  gallon  cabbage;  1  gallon 
green  tomatoes;  1  quart  onions;  2  or 
3  green  pepper  pods. 

Chop  or  grind  the  above,  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  food  grinder,  using  rather 
fine  knife.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the 
tomatoes  and  let  stand  2  hours. 
Drain.  Then  combine  all. 

Now  add  the  following  spices:  4 
tablespoons  ground  mustard;  2  table¬ 
spoons  ground  ginger;  1  tablespoon 
ground  cloves;  1  tablespoon  ground 
mace;  1  tablespoon  ground  cinna¬ 
mon;  3  pounds  sugar;  3  ounces 
ground  turmeric;  1  ounce  celery 
seed. 

Mix  well.  Cover  with  good  vinegar, 
and  boil  slowly  until  done.  Seal  hot. 

You  can  cut  all  the  proportions  in 
half  if  the  above  is  more  than  you 
want  to  put  up.  Ethel  Kalicicki 

New  York  State 

Over  200  Quilt  Tops 
In  Her  Lifetime 

The  Handcraft-Garden  Exchange 
column  is  a  great  spot  for  friendli¬ 
ness  and  learning  about  nice,  busy 
people. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  Richard  F. 
Knepp’s  item  in  January  was  ex¬ 
tremely  popular.  One  R.  N.  Y.  lady 
wrote  this  to  her:  “My  mother  made 
many  quilt  tops  for  her  six  children, 
27  grandchildren  and  30  to  35  great¬ 
grandchildren.  Altogether  in  her 
lifetime  she  must  have  made  over 
200  quilts.  Some  had  two  larger 
three-cornered  patches  in  the  middle 
of  the  square,  then  very  small  three- 
cornered  patches  out  around.  We 
think  a  lot  of  those  quilts. 

“My  mother  now  can’t  sew  these 
very  small  patches,  so  she  has  them 
laid  in  little  boxes.  They  are  all 
clean  and  not  wrinkled.  It  is  these 
littlest  patches  I’m  sending  you  in 
exchange.  .  .it  spites  me,  somehow, 
to  throw  them  away,  and  I  hope  you 
can  use  them.”  Signed: 

Penna.  Mrs.  Moses  W.  Marlin 

Mrs,  Marlin  lives  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  area  and  Mrs.  Knepp  is 
also  from  the  same  State. 

Persis  Smith 


Ice  Cold  Punch  for 
Porch  or  Picnic 

Nothing  like  iced  drinks  made 
from  a  good  recipe,  especially  when 
you  have  a  picnic  or  porch  group  to 
serve.  We  like  this  summer  punch. 

Use  4  teaspoons  tea  in  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  (strain  out  tea  after 
strong  steeping);  2  cups  of  sugar;  3 
cups  of  pineapple  juice;  juice  of  8 
lemons;  juice  of  8  oranges. 

Just  before  serving,  add  cracked 
ice  and  2  quarts  of  ginger  ale. 

Tea  bags  may  be  used,  and  save 
straining.  M.  A.  Smith 


Mother's  Tomato  Butter 

This  recipe  of  my  mother’s  I  have 
found  the  best  of  all.  It  can  be  made 
with  yellow  or  red  ripe  tomatoes. 

Use  4  lbs.  yellow  or  red  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  scalded  and  skinned;  1  lb.  tart 
ripe  cooking  apples,  cooked  to  a 
sauce;  juice  of  1  lemon  and  2Vz  lbs. 
sugar.  Combine  all. 

Boil  above  and  stir  until  juice  does 
not  separate  when  tested  in  a  dish. 
Put  hot  into  clean  hot  jars.  I  use 
half-pint  jars.  Ethel  M.  Stoops 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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Can^t  You  Hear  Those  School  Belles 

Ringing  Soon? 


Kindergarten  to  College 

8180.  Crisp  New  Casual,  side-closing.  Sizes:  12,  14  to 
20;  40  and  42.  Size  14  (34  bust),  3%  yards,  35-inch; 
yard  trim.  25  cents. 


8237  &  8238.  Fine  fitting 
sheath;  plus  stunning  suit- 
dress  for  Fall.  Each  one  in 
sizes  12,  14  to  20.  8237,  size 
14  (34  bust),  3  yds.,  35  in. 
8238,  same  size,  4%.,  35  in. 
Two  patterns,  25  cents  each. 


8135  &  8134.  Perfect  Prin¬ 
cess  Pair!  Two  patterns. 
8135,  in  sizes:  11,  12,  13, 
14,  16,  18,  20.  Size  12  (32 
bust),  7%  yds.,  39  in. 
No.  8134,  3  to  8  years. 
Size  4,  31/2  yds.  Each  one 
25  cents. 


8203.  Your  Graceful  Best 
Look.  Sizes:  12%,  14%  to 
26%.  Size  14%  (35  bust), 
4y2yds.,  39  in.  25  cents. 


Belle  Jump- 
er-blouse  Set!  Sizes:  6, 

8230  ^  3%  yds., 

6-14  yrs.  35  in.,  for  set.  25  cents. 


8234.  Handy  Cover-all.  Size 
36,  38  to  52.  Size  38  (40 
bust),  2%  yds.,  39  in. 
25  cents. 


August  2,  1958 


8185.  Three  Handsome  Blous¬ 
es.  Sizes:  12,  14,  to  20.  Size  14 
(34  bust),  1%  yds.,  plain  fa¬ 
bric;  print,  3Vs  yds.;  plaid, 
2%  yds.,  35  in.  All  for  25 
cents.  (Can’t  mix  sizes.) 

8415.  Harmonizing  Bands  on 
lovely  frock.  Sizes:  32,  34  to 
46.  Size  34  (36  bust),  4%  yds., 
35  in.  Trim,  Vs  yds  25  cents. 

New  Fall  -  Winter  FASHION 
BOOK,  a  beauty!  Only  35  cts. 

Please  print  your  name,  full 
address,  pattern  numbers,  etc. 
Send  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
^  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  QUICK  SERVICE,  add 
10  cents,  for  first  class  mail¬ 
ing,  per  pattern. 


CUCKOO  CLOCK 

-n 

from 

GERMAN! 
BLACK 
FOREST 

$*>95 


postpaid  .  .  .  duty-fr«« 

Shipped  Direct  To  You 
from  EUROPE 

n  Xia  fJttk  V"’  ?'*'  P'"*  Po»5ibl«  only 

/  \  Ml  yfilB  through  our  unique  direct 

curmn  rinrx  -.i.  G«nuini  «erm(Jn 

e.t.nJn?  Pendulum  movem«nl. 

jExcnllent  (imek«ep.r.  Cuckooi  che«rily  every  quorler 

hand  carved  in  (rodi- 

«onol  dvusn  by  fomous  Block  forejl  wood  corverl 

bedroom,  ol' 

Onmn!  r?  j  *’"??  PP'^iPS  With  slronge  foreign 
Jlomps  Order  os  gifts,  too,  eoch  shipped  direct  INot 

rnll*  Sl‘<«  Y®  'o  'be  some  person.)  Send 

“n;;!::.y”ba’c1c  ^t'orSnfeV  ^P’^'PcdoP  - 

ED  LURIE,  Dept.  RN 

47  Worren  St.,  Roxbury,  Massochusettfl 


NEW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  fromold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAi 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  pndeful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savmgs 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  yon  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

QPNn  Mfl  MflMPV  send  name  and  ad- 
OCflU  nu  Mull  LI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
ypnr  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X-69a 
33S  W.  Madison  Streot,  ^  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


LARGE 

NEW 

TOWELS 


2* 

iflieo* 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Vnretowiked  Photo:  Our  SO  Towels  for  fl. 00  Offer 


Astonishingbnt  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE!  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none — 
60,  yes  SO,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white . . .  only 
Jl.OO  (plus  26c  for  p<>stage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.SS  in  all! 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than 
23, €50,000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Order  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept,  n’4  Box  881.  St.  Louis,  Mo 


SO  YARDS  LACE 

We’re  closing  out  our  Lace  supply.  Come  In  ^ 

enchanting  patterns  and  designs.  Vais,  edges,  OvRGG 
insertions,  etc.  in  beautiful  colors  and  full  ■ 

widths.  For  women’s,  girls’  and  baby  dresses,  m  B 

pillow  slips,*  decorative  edgings  on  many  FKBlS 
articles,  etc.  Pieces  up  to  10  yards  •  in  « 
length!  NO  small  pieces!  200  Buttons 

FRfEI  ,200  BUTTONSI  Beautiful,  expensive  quality.  All 
kinds,  all  sizes  and  colors.  ALL  NEW.  No  culls.  For  every¬ 
day  use —  also  some  for  collectors  I  Includes  many  complete 
Mts  of  6  to  12  matching  buttons  I  You  get  the  200  Buttons 
fHEE  of  charge  when  you  order  the  Lace — none  without 
Lace.  But  order  TODAY  as  supplies  are  limited  to  Two  sets 
per  customer.  Money-back  guarantee. 

BUTTONS  &  LACE,  Dept.  931,  Box  881,  ST.  Louis,  Mo. 


Be  a  Home  Demonstrator. 

Stamped  Linens  specially 
designed  for  painting  and 
PERMA-GLO  Paints  in  Ball 
Point  Tubes.  Newest  rage! 

Easy  to  learn  and  fun  to  do 
Write:  Perma-Glo  Products,  Dpt.  115 
20  West  19th  St.,  New  York  1 1,  N.  V. 


J^ndForl 

I catalog/ 

A  P^N 


R£IV  ¥ALL  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-38,  WEST  SWANZEY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

HAIR 

Shampoo  and  eolor  your  hair  at  the  same  time— yourself, 
at  home-wlth  8HAMP0-K0L0R!  Aiiy  gtrgde.  Won’t 
streak,  rub  off.  Personal  Advice.  Send  for  Free  Book, 
Valligny  Prod.,  Inc.,  Depa.  23X,  254  W.  31,  New  York  j 

—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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FADED 


A  Self-Control  Plan  for  Poultrymen 


Part  II 

Who  Should  Run  the  Co-op,  and  How? 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  new 
national  cooperative  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  exclusively  to  the  marketing  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  This,  in  itself,  will 
be  a  big  job.  I  do  not  favor  absorbing 
feed,  potatoes  or  anything  else  into 
this  new  organization.  Where  any  of 
these  other  things  already  exist,  let 
them  stay  right  where  they  are.  Let 
us  take  over  the  egg-  and  poultry¬ 
handling  equipment  and  personnel 
and  then  lease  space  from  the  local 
cooperative.  The  members  may  wish 
to  belong  to  both  co-ops. 

We  must  set  up  every  possible 
safeguard  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  producers.  Once  we  break  the 
stranglehold  of  management  that  now 
exists  in  some  places,  we  must  keep 
it  broken.  Such  a  condition,  however 
well-meaning  may  be  the  intention, 
must  never  be  allowed  to  happen 
again.  And  when  I  say  “producers,” 

I  mean  bona-fide  producers  who  earn 
all  or  most  of  their  livings  from  the 
production  of  eggs  or  poultry.  I  do 
not  mean  large  hatcherymen,  in- 
dustrymen,  professional  advisors  or 
master  minds  of  integration  schemes. 
It  would  suit  me  just  fine  if  no  man 
with  any  industry  tie  whatsoever  got 
on  the  board  of  directors.  And  it 
should  be  part  of  the  by-laws  that  a 
director  will  be  expected  to  resign 
if  he  retires  or  quits  the  business  for 
any  reason.  We  want  no  dead  wood 
or  hobbyists.  All  elections  should  be 
conducted  by  referendum  and  every 
encouragement  given  to  making  the 
contests  lively  affairs  with  plenty  of 
candidates.  Cozy  little  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  that  continue  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office  by  means  of  their 
hand-picked  slates  are  all  too  preva¬ 
lent.  Elections  in  some  farm  organi¬ 
zations  are  as  pat  as  those  in  our 
smelliest  unions.  Let’s  make  the  cli¬ 
mate  unhealthy  for  the  Jimmy  Hoffas 
before  they  get  a  chance  to  show 
their  ugly  heads.  Let  us  keep  our  new 
cooperative  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the 
rank-and-file  producers.  All  major 
questions  should  also  be  settled  by 
referendum  and  it  should  be  made 
easy  for  small  groups  to  initiate  a 
vote,  on  any  matter  of  importance. 
Board  meetings  should  be  right  out 
in  the  open  where  any  interested 
member  may  see  and  hear  what  goes 
on.  The  Board  members  should  think 
of  themselves  as  representatives  of 
the  rest  of  us,  not  as  laws  unto 
themselves. 

It’s  a  Tried  and  Tested  Program 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  whole  program. 
Everything  I  urge  has  been  tried  and 
tested  through  the  years.  Business 
regularly  uses  every  one  of  the  de¬ 
vices  I  suggest.  A  few  cooperatives 
do  exactly  the  same  things.  Why  do 
we  hesitate?  The  manager  of  one  of 
our  cooperatives  has  said,  “There  is 
nothing  new  about  the  Fletcher  Plan. 
We  have  talked  about  this  for  years.” 
And  he  is  right.  Could  it  be  these 
words,  “We  have  talked  about  this 
for  years,”  is  the  key  to  all  our  troub¬ 
les?  Is  it  not  high  time  we  had  some 
action? 

By  and  large,  the  managers  are 
backing  this  movement  with  sincerity 
and  vigor.  But  here  and  there  we 
find  a  roadblock  where  a  few  people 
stand  in  the  way.  It  is  significant  that 
we  rarely  find  a  producer  raising  any 
objection.  These  people  do  nothing 
themselves  yet  criticise  anything  and 
everything  that  is  suggested.  The  out- 
of-date  system  under  which  we  oper¬ 
ate  brings  nothing  but  frustration. 
It  must  be  changed  and  changed  in 
a  hurry.  And  we  don’t  want  weak- 
kneed,  watered-down  compromises 
that  only  prolong  the  agony.  We  want 
a  complete  reorganization;  a  modern, 
businesslike  solution  to  the  whole 
problem. 


While  we  have  many  examples  that 
could  be  used  as  a  guide,  perhaps  the 
outstanding  success  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  field  is  that  of  Sunkist  Growers 
in  California.  Here  is  a  strong  organi¬ 
zation  operated  on  sound  business 
principles  under  the  direction  of  a 
most  competent  management.  In  spite 
of  its  great  size  and  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess,  it  has  managed  to  stay  close  to 
its  members  and  to  continue  working 
directly  in  their  behalf.  Board  meet¬ 
ings  are  right  out  in  the  open  and 
members  are  even  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  discussions.  These  people 
never  allow  cull  oranges  to  become 
mixed  up  with  first-class  merchandise 
and  thus  downgrade  the  whole  lot. 
They  put  culls  into  juice  and  cattle 
feed.  They  sell  this  stuff  cheap  and 
expect  to  lose  money  on  this  end  of 
the  business.  But  they  more  than 
make  it  up  on  their  table  fruit.  Ad¬ 
vertising  costs  are  a  definite  part  of 
the  mark-up  just  as  they  are  in  any 
other  business  organization.  They 
stopped  passing  the  hat  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  years  ago. 

Modern  Business  Merchandising 


Our  new  cooperative  will  need  a 
top-notch  merchandiser,  a  man  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  ability 
in  achieving  what  others  may  have 
considered  impossible.  We  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  several  top-flight  men  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  techniques 
and  skills  required.  Perhaps  we 
should  try  to  steal  a  man  away  from 
one  of  the  chains,  a  man  with  a  first- 
name  acquaintanceship  with  the  top 
brass  in  all  the  big  companies.  Such 
a  man  will  command  a  high  salary 
and  be  worth  every  cent  of  it.  This  is 
Big  Business  and  you  may  as  well 
raise  your  sights  in  the  matter  of 
salaries  and  advertisin'g  budgets.  If 
you  want  your  business  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  you  must  hire  the  right  brains 
to  run  it.  By  getting  together  as  a 
team,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  industry  for  the  type  of 
men  we  so  desperately  need. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
we  increase  the  national  per-capita 
consumption  of  eggs.  I  am  assured  by 
the  experts  that  a  $5  million,  brand- 
name  merchandising  campaign  will 
bring  definitely  tangible  results.  I  am 
told  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
return  to  the  400-plus  figure  we  once 
enjoyed.  This  alone  will  require 
6,800,000,000  more  eggs  annually  than 
we  are  now  producing.  But  if  we 
hope  to  keep  this  business,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  pack 
the  very  ultimate  in  quality  in  our 
new,  attractive,  brand-name  package. 
Careless  practices  must  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  will  be  required 
to  gather  our  eggs  more  frequently, 
see  to  it  that  they  are  immaculately 
clean,  and  then  store  them  under 
ideal  conditions.  Our  trucks  must  be 
insulated  and  refrigerated.  Pick-up 
at  the  farm  should  be  twice  a  week 
and,  in  some  climates,  oftener.  The 
eggs  will  be  centrally  graded  and 
electronically  candled.  To  cut  the 
time  from  the  nest  to  the  consumer, 
it  may  become  universal  practice  to 
make  deliveries  direct  to  individual 
stores,  just  as  do  the  bread  people. 
We  may  even  find  it  profitable  to  in¬ 
stall  our  own  refrigerated  display 
cabinets  in  the  stores.  Everything 
must  be  done  to  assure  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  quality. 

Extensive  brand-name  advertising 
is  the  means  utilized  by  many  in¬ 
dustries  to  dominate  their  markets 
and  set  their  own  prices.  Cost  plus 
profit  is  the  accepted  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  price.  It  is  universal  in  all 
phases  of  business  except  agriculture. 
It  is  probably  the  only  way  to  avoid 
being  rooked.  Before  we  can  begin  to 
name  any  prices,  we  must  first  ascer¬ 
tain  our  exact  costs  and  professional 
cost  accountants  should  be  engaged 
for  this  purpose.  The  figures  should 
reflect  the  average  of  our  costs.  They 
should  be  determined  on  a  regional 


basis.  The  figures  of  the  “hot-shot’' 
and  incompetent,  alike,  should  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Basic  costs  should  be  arrived 
at  through  a  study  of  records  on  a 
number  of  average,  efficiently- 
operated  farms.  This  average  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  will  be  our 
selling  price.  It  will  fluctuate  but 
little.  It  will  be  a  price  we  could  de¬ 
fend  under  any  circumstances.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  plus  com¬ 
petition,  will  still  keep  us  in  line. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  become  un¬ 
reasonable  in  our  demands,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  empowered 
under  the  law  to  step  in  and  slow 
us  up.  We  are  not  expected  to  sell 
below  cost  and  are  entitled  to  a  profit 
at  all  times.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
gouge  the  public  no  matter  how 
strong  we  may  become. 

Production  —  and  Quality  — 
Geared  to  Market  Needs 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
maintain  all-pullet  flocks  if  we  hope 
to  keep  quality  at  a  high  level.  We 
want  no  poor  shells  nor  defective 
interiors.  To  keep  our  eggs  flowing 
into  market  channels  at  an  even  pace, 
as  well  as  for  the  quality  factor,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  schedule  our  re¬ 
placements  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Production  will  be  timed  to  meet  an¬ 
ticipated  market  demands  and  to 
avoid  surpluses  as  well  as  shortages. 
Accurate  predictions  can  be  made  far 


in  advance  by  statisticians  with  the 
aid  of  machines. 

I  realize  that  this  business  of  con¬ 
trols  is  a  touchy  subject.  We  all  shy 
away  from  the  word  itself.  Industry 
follows  a  voluntary  form  of  self- 
control  based  on  exact  information. 
Why  can’t  we  do  the  same?  I  will 
attempt  to  project  a  legal,  practicable 
and  simple,  method  that  will  bring 
our  production  in  line  with  demand 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  fair  to  all. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  highest 
prices  will  be  paid  to  those  who  con¬ 
tribute  theirs  eggs  to  the  brand-name 
program.  To  be  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  a  producer  will  be  required  to 
sign  a  contract  and  agree  to  certain 
definite  rules.  Every  available  means 
will  be  utilized  to  create  the  greatest 
possible  demand  for  our  first-line 
merchandise.  The  producer  agrees  to 
ship  all  his  output,  including  cracks, 
to  the  co-op.  From  time-to-time  a 
replacement  schedule  will  be  worked 
out  with  the  producer  that  will  enable 
him  to  fill  his  share  of  the  premium 
pool.  Should  a  producer  elect  to  put 
in  more  chicks  than  called  for  by  his 
quota,  he  will  have  previously  agreed 
that  the  surplus  thus  created  will  not 
become  a  part  of  the  premium  pool 
unless  a  shortage  develops  therein. 
His  surplus  will  go  into  “ordinary” 
channels  provided  there  is  a  ready 
market  in  this  category.  However, 
the  only  sure  use  available  will  be 
that  of  the  breakers.  The  breakers 
would  be  looked  upon  more  as  a 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


1958  Maine 
Broiler  Festival 


Some  10,000  persons  attended  the 
1958  Maine  Broiler  Festival  in  Bel¬ 
fast  July  11-12,  at  which  were  served 
delicious  2-pound  portions  of  State- 
of-Maine  chicken  barbecued  over 
some  200  feet  of  outdoor  barbecue 
pits.  Features  of  the  program  were 
discussions  on  these  topics:  “Per¬ 
formance  Yardstick  —  the  Maine 
Broiler  Test”,  “How  Can  We  Sell 
More  Maine  Broilers”,  and  “Trends 
in  the  Hatching  Egg  and  Hatchery 
Business.” 

Reporting  on  the  Maine  Broiler 
Test,  Frank  D.  Reed,  Maine  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  said  that,  although  the 
test  was  a  valuable  service  to  breed¬ 
ers  as  a  check  their  regular  stock 
and  an  evaluation  of  experimental 
mating,  its  biggest  value  was  as  a 
guide  to  purchasers  of  chicks  and  an 
efficiency  goal  for  breeders  in  the 
field.  “The  important  thing  for  the 
industry  to  do”,  said  Reed,  “is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  balance  between  meat  quali- 
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Governor  Edmund  S.  Muskie  crowned 
Bernice  Watson,  Corinna,  1958  Maine 
Broiler  Queen. 


John  Bardeen,  Cornish,  received  win¬ 
ner’s  trophy  for  1958  Maine  Broiler 
Growing  Contest  from  Harry  Whel- 

den  (L),  University  of  Maine. 

ties  and  laying  qualities  in  parent 
stock  which  would  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  to  all.  The  emphasis  would  defi¬ 
nitely  be  on  meat  qualities,  since  im¬ 
provement  in  this  area  would  have 
eight  times  the  effect  on  profit  as 
would  improvement  in  laying  quali¬ 
ties.” 

During  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
Hatching  Egg  and  Hatchery  Busi¬ 
ness,  Henry  D.  Weber,  Arbor  Acres, 
said  that  the  trend  was  to  larger- 
bodied  birds  because  they  produced 
enough  more  meat  to  compensate  for 
increased  feeding  costs  over  small¬ 
bodied  birds.  Also,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  trend  today  is  to  contract 
farming,  although  the  hatcheries  pre¬ 
fer  to  deal  with  independents. 

A  pessimistic  note  was  sounded  by 
Joseph  Higgins,  of  Nichols,  Inc.,  who 
warned  hatching  egg  producers  not 
to  expand  now.  Growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  should  be  determined,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Higgins,  not  by  present  earn- 
xings,  which  are  unusually  high  right 
now,  but  on  expected  profits  at  the 
future  sale  date — late  Winter  and 
early  Spring — when  the  market  will 
probably  be  depressed  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  level. 

Top  prize  was  awarded  to  14-year- 
old  John  Bardeen  of  Cornish,  Me., 
winner  of  the  4-H  Broiler  Raising 
Contest.  Bardeen,  with  a  scoi'e  of  180 
points,  outdistanced  some  168  en¬ 
trants  from  all  over  the  State  to  win 
top  honors.  Second  place  went  to 
Pauline  Sodermark,  Cornith,  score 
177.5;  and  third  to  Maynard  Frith, 
Norridegewock,  score  174. 
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salvage  operation  rather  than  some¬ 
thing  designed  to  make  a  profit. 
Liquid  eggs  would  tend  to  become 
lower  in  price  and  thus  encourage 
greater  use  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  All  this  will  be  a  factor  toward 
stabilization  of  the  premium  market 
at  profitable  levels  and  set  up  greater- 
than-ever  hazards  for  the  surplus- 
builder.  But  he  would  still  have  the 
right  to  go  ahead  and  produce  as  he 
saw  fit.  He  would,  however,  face  the 
additional  risk  of  producing  premium- 
quality  goods  for  a  second-  or  third- 
class  market. 

As  sales  increase,  calls  will  be 
made  for  expansion.  I  think  the  first 
opportunity  should  be  granted  to  the 
'  smaller  producer.  Every  advantage 

should  be  given  to  the  members 
themselves  before  opening  the  doors 
to  new  people.  Every  year  men  die, 
retire  or  give  up  for  one  reason  or 

I  another.  Under  my  proposed  system 

the  contract  with  the  co-op  becomes 
a  franchise  that  will  increase  in  value 
as  time  goes  on.  A  franchise  could 
■I  be  sold  with  a  farm  or  separately.  As 
|j  farms  are  taken  over  for  roads,  de- 
[.;  velopments,  etc.,  the  owner  would 
fj  still  have  a  valuable  paper  he  could 


use  to  set  up  elsewhere  or  sell  to 
someone  else.  Should  a  man  with  to 
expand  more  rapidly  than  would  be 
warranted  by  sales  or  fair  play  to  the 
rest,  he  could  buy  one  or  more  of 
these  franchises  as  they  became 
available.  I  would  imagine  there 
would  always  be  some  franchises  for 
sale  and  that  they  would  be  grabbed 
up  quickly  by  waiting  buyers.  This 
keeps  nobody  out  of  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  but  it  sure  makes  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  belong  to  the  co-op. 

To  sum  up:  All  I  propose  is  that 
we  should  merge  our  small  coopera¬ 
tives  and  create  in  their  stead  one 
strong,  efficient,  modern,  well-man¬ 
aged  concern  and  thus  bring  about 
economies  that  will,  without  any  ad¬ 
ditional  mark-up  to  the  consumer, 
give  us  sufficient  money  to  conduct 
our  business  along  sound  lines.  From 
the  evidence  at  hand  I  am  firmly 
convinced  we  now  waste  enough 
money  to  pay  for  competent  manage¬ 
ment,  enable  us  to  spend  $5  Million 
a  year  for  promotion,  install  modern 
equipment  and  put  our  products  in 
bright,  sales-compelling  packages. 

By  using  our  cooperative  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle,  we  can  bring  our  quality  up  to 


the  very  zenith  of  perfection,  then 
initiate  a  bang-up,  brand-name  mar¬ 
keting  program.  We  can  restore  our 
industry  to  the  level  of  prosperity  it 
once  knew,  then  soar  to  even  greater 
heights  of  achievement.  It  is  possible 
to  do  all  the  things  I  propose.  In  fact, 
every  single  idea  is  being  carried  out, 
right  now,  by  one  or  more  coopera¬ 
tives.  I  have  laid  down  a  simple  pat¬ 
tern  that  has  proved  itself  over  and 
over.  All  the  available  evidence  sup¬ 
ports  my  thesis. 

This  job  can  be  done.  What  I  pro¬ 
pose  is  certainly  preferable  to  work¬ 
ing  as  an  underpaid  employee  of  a 
feed  company  or  chain  store.  Our 
industry  is  face  to  face  with  change, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Are  we,  the  producers,  going 
to  run  the  show,  or  are  we  going  to 
sit  back  and  wait  for  somebody  else 
to  tell  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  do? 

I  am  neither  an  economist  nor  a 
business  management  expert  of  any 
kind.  And  I  make  no  claim  to  being 
an  oracle  of  profound  wisdom.  I  am 
just  a  plain  ordinary  chicken  farmer. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  point  the  way.  The 
rest  is  up  to  you.  Joseph  H.  Fletcher 


At  Poultrymerv’s  Get-Together 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


specialized  chicken  farmer”,  he 
thought,  and  even  sidelines  on  dairy 
farms  would  be  large.  He  suggested 
that  “family-size”  flocks  would  num- 
ii  ber  some  3,000  to  5,000  birds  with 

)  pullets  purchased  started;  some 

I  members  of  the  family  would  work 

I  away  from  the  fai’m  part-time.  Poul- 

;  trymen  are  going  to  ask  their  re- 

j  ceivers  to  grade — and  even  clean — 

I  all  eggs,  Vandervort  predicted,  but, 

if  theirselves  are  asked  to  pro- 
j  duce  better  eggs,  “they  have  got  to 

'  be  paid  for  it.”  He  doubted  that  the 

!  150,000-bird  kind  of  poultry  opera- 

I  tion  now  producing  in  New  Jersey 

for  a  Philadelphia  food  store  would 
expand  rapidly;  we  would  see  “some 
of  it.”  Warren  Hawley,  breeder- 
producer  from  Batavia,  thought  that, 
if  contracting  “is  best’,  poultrymen 
should  go  along  with  it.  To  him  it 
was  a  question  of  whatever  would 
put  most  money  in  the  poultryman’s 
pocket.  But  Hawley  thought  that  re- 


Joan  Shedden,  Newhurg,  was  crowned 
1958  New  York  Poultry  Queen  by 
Ann  Fresn,  Plattsburgh,  last  year’s 
regent. 

tailing,  and  the  opportunities  for  it, 
in  the  Northeast  would  retard  inte¬ 
gration.  Moreover,  the  poultrymen 
with  money  and  purpose  today  are 
not  the  very  big  ones,  he  said,  but 
the  3/4,000-bird  farmers  in  “full  con¬ 
trol  of  their  operations.” 

Professor  Reed  declared  that,  al¬ 
though  no  area  enjoys  a  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  in  broiler  production  —  “you 
could  almost  locate  in  Timbuctoo”  — 
some  areas  of  New  York  State  might 
be  able  to  begin  advantageously. 
Those  sections  of  submarginal  farm 
land  not  too  prosperous  presently 
Would  have  an  advantage  of  nearness 
to  market. 

Clayton  Beals,  broiler  grower  from 
Albion,  thought  the  broiler  industry 
in  New  York  was  going  to  grow;  “the 
industry  is  just  beginning,”  he  de- 
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dared.  The  crop  production  success 
in  the  State  that  might  delay  broiler 
interest,  he  suggested,  would  eventu¬ 
ally  support  the  business:  “there  is 
plenty  of  local  corn.”  His  costs  of 
production  for  the  past  two  years 
have  averaged  18  Vs  cents  per  pound. 
Although  some  two-thirds  of  his  flock 
are  on  automatic  feeding,  not  all;  for 
Beals  still  likes  hand  feeding.  C.  B. 
Hering,  Oneonta  grower,  reported  his 
overhead  broiler  costs  at  6.5  cents 
per  bird  per  year,  with  cost  per 
pound  of  production  at  19  cents.  His 
caponettes  grow  to  about  4.9  pounds 
in  12  or  13  weeks;  he  has  averaged 
a  return  of  some  25  cents  per  bird. 

R.  R.  Burmester  of  the  Regional 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  JE.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  reported  that,  while  an 
anti-leucosis  vaccine  is  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped,  results  “offer  sufficient  en¬ 
couragement”  to  continue  research. 
P.  P.  Levine  saw  “serious  things” 
happening  in  coccidiosis;  chemicals 
are  not  controlling  breakthroughs. 
Coccidia  have  become  “drug-resist¬ 
ant,”  he  said.  His  recent  research 
showed  Unistat,  NiCarbazin  and  sul- 
faquinoxaline  still  most  effective 
against  bloody,  intestinal  and  acer- 
vulina  types  —  new  Glycamide  was 
not  then  available  for  testing.  But 
“coccidiostats  are  not  the  beginning 
and  end  of  cocci  control,”  Dr.  Levine 
declared;  “we  have  got  to  go  back  to 
those  procedures  that  were  once  ef¬ 
fective  without  drugs.”  For  the  epi¬ 
demic  tremors  disease  now  “very 
common”  in  New  York,  J.  R.  Taylor 
recommended  that  all  flocks  be  given 
the  disease  so  as  to  develop  immun¬ 
ity.  He  recommended  killed  virus  the 
first  year,  then  possibly  a  live  one 
the  second;  the  difficulty  with  the 
latter  is  that  each  bird  would  need 
to  be  handled  individually.  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  said  chick  mortality  from  tremors 
could  be  “serious.”  Dr.  Julius  Fabri- 
cant  thought  that  immunization  was 


Andrew  E.  Danish,  Troy,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  ‘‘New  York  Poultryman  of 
the  Year”  by  Robert  Marshall,  Ithaca, 
president  of  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Council. 

still  a  hopeful  goal  against  CRD  but 
that  treatment  with  antibiotics  cer¬ 
tainly  had  its  place.  New  York  is  not 
as  badly  off  as  other  areas  in  CRD, 
he  said. 

J.  G.  Matthysse  felt  that  there 
was  “no  excuse”  for  lice  and  mites 
on  fowl.  Nicotine  sulfate  was  “still 
good”  against  the  northern  fowl  mite, 
and  carbolineum  against  mites.  But 
he  recommended  a  half-pint  of  25- 
per-cent  lindane  and  6.5  pints  of 
25-per-cent  DDT  in  five  gallons  of 
water  as  a  complete  spray.  For  north¬ 
ern  fowl  mites,  he  would  substitute 
for  the  DDT  two  quarts  of  40-per-cent 
nicotine  sulfate.  Yet  four  per  cent 
malathion  dust,  Matthysse  advised, 
was  “the  one”  material  to  use  against 
both  lice  and  mites.  Effective  at  a 
pound  to  20-60  square  feet  over  the 
litter  and  house,  it  can  also  be  placed 
on  2x3-foot  dusting  boxes,  one  to  100 
hens,  on  the  floor.  He  recommended 
diazinon  for  fly  control  in  manure, 
but  not  near  the  birds;  it  is  toxic  to 
them.  Matthysse  suggested  malathion 
sprays  for  control  of  flies  in  poultry 
houses;  sugar  adds  to  its  effect.  But 
because  of  its  residual  strength,  Kor- 
lan  was  his  leading  recommendation 
as  a  spray  against  flies.  b. 


Inducted  into  the  Good  Egg  Club  at  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  by  Joh 
Huttar  (r.),  GLF,  Ithaca,  were  (1.  to  r.)  Hermon  Miller,  head  of  USDA 
poultry  division’,  Warren  Hawley  II,  Batavia,  poultry  breeder-egg  produce 
William  Gunderman,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corp.;  and  D 
John  Scholes,  Cayuga,  Beacon  Milling  Co. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
099  laying  strains 
in  America  — 250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 

Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 

SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-16T1  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  s.oo 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y,  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Tortured  7  Years  by 
ITCH-SCRATCHY  Skin 

y  nearly  itched  to  death  for  71^  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I’m 
happy  ”  writes  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here’s  blessed  relief  from  the  itching  tortures  and 
misery  of  rash,  eczema  and  skin  irritations  with  an 
gazing  new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE. 
ibis  soothing,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills 
harmful  bacteria  germs  while  it  softens  and  dissolves 
mtected  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don’t  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  today. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 
_.„„LAYERS  of  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

„„„  „  E-  C-  brown.  Prop., 

BOX  R, _ SERGEANTSVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

started  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
_ MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK  ^ 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

lecret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE,  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 
WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons. 

POULTRY  COMPANY, 

Est.  1883.  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 

50  STARTED  WHITE  GUINEAS  $28.50;  25-$l4.95: 

Prompt  express  shipment. 

O^I-IPOBNIA  HATCHERIES,  California  2,  Missouri 
KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forward*  magazines  or  newspaper*  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
833  W.  SOth  St..  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

August  16  closes  August  1 
Sept.  6  closes  Aug.  22 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OP  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ _ __ 

YOUNG  married  man,  draft  free,  learn  fruit 

growing  business  in  New  Jersey.  Some  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge,  H.  S.  graduate.  $200  month 
plus  modern  house  plus  bonus.  Many  mner 
values.  Fine  opportunity,  50  miles  N.Y.C.  Write 

fully.  BOX  2501,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  couple  or  with 
helper  preferred.  Nice  house,  modern  barn 
with  barn  cleaner.  BOX  2502,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-82) 

HOUSEKEEPER — County  home.  Not  over  45. 
Can  have  child.  One  adult.  BOX  2503,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

ARTIFICIAL  Inseminators — Write  your  own 
pay  check.  Have  openings  for  _6  technicians. 
We  furnish  training;  you  furnish  ambitmn. 
George  H.  Ashley,  Copake,  New  York.  Dis- 
tributor,  Curtiss  IMproved  Stud  Service. 

INCREASE  your  income  now.  Overseas,  USA 

jobs,  opportunities.  All  trades.  Transporta¬ 
tion.  Amazing  details  free.  Jaconn  Employment 
Research,  3300-B  West  Second,  Wichita  12, 
Kansas. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

FEMALE  Help  —  Gins  School  in  beautUiU 

country  near  Philadelphia.  Resident  stair 
needed,  Group-living  supervisors,  Recreation 
leaders,  Cottage  staff.  Sleighton  Farm  School 
for  Girls,  Darling  P.O.,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
MAINTENANCE  man,  caretaker  and  wife  (no 
children)  for  Vermont  girls  camp,  year- 
round,  quarters  provided.  Food  July  &  August 
only.  Write  background,  phone  number  & 
salary  desired.  Rm.  1807,  50  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4, 
N.  Y, _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Couple  or  small  family  to  caretake 

premises,  100  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.,  m  ex- 
change  for  free  rent  in  beautiful  steam  neateu 
house  and  opportunity  to  run  equipped  Dairy 

Farm  with  fine  prospects  Rural 

Good  references  essential.  BOX  2518,  tturai 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Woman  age  25  to  50.  Governess  and 
light  housework.  Permanent  position,  live-in. 
Experience  and  references.  To  stot  now. 
Suburban  home  in  Albany  area.  BOX  2521, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

NIGHT  watchman,  age  no  factor,  tor  co¬ 

educational  boarding  school.  $150-month  Plus 
room  and  board.  September  15-June  16. 
be  reliable.  Character  references.  Box  116, 
Darien,  Connecticut. _ (N.  Y.-ez; 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

THINKING  of  a  Real  Estate  Career?  Write  for 

test  questions.  Liberal  sales  helps,  supplies, 
advertising,  free  to  those  who  qualify.  We  re 
looking  for  plain  folks  of  high  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four 
Effs,  BOX  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New 
shire.  _ (N.  Y.-82) 

_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workeM. 
EUinger’s  Employment  Ag^cy.  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRiamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  Md  band 

milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men^also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Itoplo^ent 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 
Cortland  7-7865. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CARETAKER,  good  maintenance  man,  middle- 

aged.  married,  no  children,  dependably  in¬ 
dustrious,  sober.  Good  salary.  BOX  2505,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ 

WOMAN,  middle  aged,  two  children.  Wants 

employment.  Housekeeping  elderly  people  or 
motherless  home.  Housework  by  day  or  practi¬ 
cal  nurse  Any  respectable  offer  considered. 
Prefer  farnf  home.  Very  reasonable  Wages. 
Have  own  car.  BOX  2506,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WORKING  Farm  Manager.  Married,  forty 
years  of  age.  One  child.  Four  years  Cornell 
University  College  of  Agriculture.  Graham 
School  graduate.  Wide  knowledge  agronomy 
and  soil  management.  Fifteen  years  experience 
managing  profitable  dairies  --  registered  cattle. 
Knowledge  of  swine,  beef,  husbandry.  ExceN 
lent  reference  from  present  employer.  BOX 
2507.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MAN  70,  wants  seasonal  outdoor  work.  Eventu¬ 
ally  arrangements  for  lodgings  outside  sea¬ 
son.  Well  experienced,  educated,  Prefer 

no  dogs  on  premises.  P.  B.  Hotel  Keller,  .507 
Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-82) 


EXPERIENCED  retail  milk  routeman  desires 

position  in  New  Hampshire,  N.  Y.  or  Ver¬ 
mont.  Married,  dependable.  John  Mmgan, 
59  Eckernkamp  Drive,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 

(N. 

MIDDLEAGED  widow  wishes  houseke^ing 

position  for  adults.  Mrs.  L.  Peters,  509  Tall- 
man  St.,  Syracuse  4,  New  York. _ _ 

SINGLE  man  25^  experienced  Dairy  Farmer, 

seeking  partnership.  Investment  be  made  or 
position  where  establishment  of  own  herd 
could  be  built.  References.  BOX  2517,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-82) 

FARMWORK  help  around  house  sought  by 
single,  sober  man,  40,  for  good  board,  m^est 
pay  preferable.  Quiet  couple.  Answ^  BOX 

2519,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.Y.-82) 

NEW  YORK  writing  man  seeks  light  work  on 
farm  anywhere,  for  reasons  of  healthier 
living.  Has  been  listed  in  Who’s  Who  and  is  a 
practical  reliable  type.  Does  not  use  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Grandson  of  Methodist  minister.  Has 
kept  milk  records,  helped  market  produce, 
might  start  small  roadside  ice  cream  operation 
for  milk  farm.  No  pay  but  keep  at  start  till 
value  is  clear.  No  dependents.  Age  ovct  50. 
Write  “Thoreau”.  81  Front  Street,  East  Rock- 
away,  L.I.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

54  ACRE  farm,  eight  room  house,  12  stanchion 

barn,  on  main  highway,  Bradford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  near  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

W.  W.  Werts  Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Retirement  home,  wooded  acreage, 

or  small  farm.  Reasonable  price,  near  trans¬ 
portation,  shopping.  Write  full  details,  price, 
taxes.  BOX  2413,  Rural  New  Yorker  (N.Y.-82) 

DELAWARE  County;  160  acre  profitable  dairy 
farm,  some  woodland,  excellent  springs.  30- 
stanchion  barn,  10-room  house,  modern  :^cili- 
ties.  good  location;  $14,000,  BOX  2007,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


''  '  mi 


DEALERS  MART 


TO  SETTLE  an  Estate,  465  acre  Ranch,  Barn, 
Water,  Pens,  Fenced,  Cross  Fenced,  Im¬ 
proved  Grasses,  some  Grove  Land,  on  State 
Highway  with  herd  of  95  Pure  Bred  Charoloise 
and  Charbray  cattle.  Beautiful  home  with 
apartment.  V.  M.  Hewey,  Realtor.  Wauchula, 
Florida. _ _ _ 

YOUR  opportunity  to  purchase  best  equipped 

chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres. 
Owner  is  retiring.  Write:  R.  P.  Silleck  Agency, 
Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone:  PEconic  4-6786. 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate:  All  types  of 

property,  all  price  ranges.  Write  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York. _ _ _ 

GREENVILLE:  farm  or  resort,  85  acres,  14- 

room  house,  all  improvements:  barn,  granary, 
garage,  shop,  poultry  houses.  $17,000;  terms  to 
suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa, 
N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186.  _ 

FATHER  and  son  with  65  head  good  cattle 

and  lots  of  experience  would  like  to  buy 
equipped  farm  capable  of  supporting  50  cows 
or  more.  Prefer  Finger  Lakes  or  Rochester 
area,  but  will  consider  any  location.  BOX 

2510,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  75-100  acres.  Preferably 

in  Columbia  County.  Give  particulars.  BOX 

2511,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.Y.-82) 

WOULD  like  to  buy  a  farm  with  cattle.  Have 

$5,000  worth  of  farm  machinery  as  security. 
BOX  2512,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXCELLENT  25  cow,  central  Vermont  farm. 

Placed  second  in  State  Green  Pastures  Con¬ 
test  last  summer.  Located  on  Route  110.  John 

M.  Wright,  493  Leyden  Road,  Greenfield  Mass. 

WANTED:  summer  home,  acreage,  private 

swimming,  inexpensive.  Kuchler,  Strawtown 
Road,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-S2) 

BEAUTIFUL  stone  house.  9  large  rooms.  New 

bath,  kitchen,  oil  furnace.  Spring  water, 
landscaped  lawn,  trout  stream.  3  acres,  more 
available.  Ideal  country  residence  or  for  con¬ 
valescent  home.  Near  P.O.  BOX  45,  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

FARM  For  Sale— $4,000,  6  rooms,  bath,  country. 

For  information  write  Fred  Donaldson,  Mays 
Landing,  N.  J. _ _ 

LAKE  George  furnished  cottage,  bath,  5  rooms, 

beside  beach.  Perfect  condition.  $7,000.  Terms. 
Mary  Cummings.  Tel.  2343,  Putnam  Station, 

N.  Y.  —  B.  Mosier,  Realtor. _ 

BRADFORD  Cm  Dairy  or  Beef,  157  acres. 

Well  drained  fertile  soil,  beautiful  scenery. 
35  cow,  10  calf  stanchions  mostly  ties.  Box 
stall.  New  barn  cleaner,  14x50  silo,  large  stor¬ 
age  barn.  Milk  house,  machinery  shed  and 
shop.  New  house  practically.  Hard  wood  floors, 
1%  bath.  Double  garage  attached  to  house. 
Hot  water  heat.  2%  miles  off  route  14.  Paul 
Sterling,  Gillett,  Penna. _ 

CENTRAL  Vermont:  190  acre.  Bare  Hillside 

Farm  on  good  road.  Open  woodland,  excel¬ 
lent  hunting,  fishing.  Near  shopping,  lakes, 
skiing.  Attractive  8  room  house,  bath,  electric. 
Artesian  well.  Widow  says  sell,  $7,500.  Clancey, 
RFD  No.  1,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

IRRIGATION  Pipe:  You  can  buy  the  best  for 
less.  Wade  aluminum  fittings — heavy  wall 
aluminum  tubing.  Check  with  us  before  you 
purchase  that  irrigation  equipment.  Our  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  are  never  undersold. 
Shepard  Irrigation  Equipment  Company  Rock- 
ville.  Conn.  TR  5-2545.  (N.  Y.-82). _ 

BARN  EQUIPMENT;  By  Maple  City  —  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens,  made  to  order  items.  Tie 
stalls  with  chain — $14.00.  Others  are  equally 
good  values.  Write  for  details.  Manufactured 
by  Murray  Co.,  Inc.  Honesdale,  Pa. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 
SENSATIONAL  Gfirden  Tractor.  Hoes  between 
•plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like 
this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer 
to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46, 
Wisconsin. _ 

CIDER  &  Wine  Presses  —  New  &  Rebuilt.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
No.  58.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  385 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

ELECTRIC  fork  lift  truck.  2000-lb.  127-ft  lift. 

Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy'  duty  charger.  Also 
Walkie  Type  Electric  Pallet  Truck.  4000-lb.  7-ft. 
lift  with  Charger.  %  of  new  price.  Hawley 
Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

CLOSING  Out  Sale  of  Silo  Matic  Silo  unload¬ 
ers  at  reduced  prices.  P  &  D  Sales  Co., 
Plainfield  18,  Ill. _ 

WHY  PAY  MORE  —  Buy  Direct.  Barbecue 
Chicken  Machines.  From  $295.00  up.  Prepared 
Seasoning  and  Barbecue  sauce;  Walk-in  cool¬ 
ers,  poultry  refrigerated  cases,  scales,  etc. 
Write  or  call:  Barb-Q-Matic,  488  North  3rd  St., 
Philadelphia  23,  Pa.  Ph.  Market  7-7713. 


HONEY  extractor  —  2  frame  Root  reversible, 
excellent  condition,  new  price  $76,  asking 
$40.  54  Fairchild  Ave.,  Morris  Plains.  New 
■Jersey. _ 

FREE  1958  catalog  featuring  new  and  guar- 

anteed  used  tractor  parts,  tractor  tires.  Cater¬ 
pillar  parts.  Low  prices.  Prompt  service.  Acme 
Tractor  Supply,  Lincoln,  Neb. _ 

LE  ROY  .Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers  and 

Cast  Drum  Rollers.  Full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  Genuine  parts  available  for  older 
LeRoy  tools.  LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  271  RN, 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania. _ 

ROTARY  Garden  Tiller  —  4  HP,  $95.00  this 

month.  Universal  Mfg.  Co.,  324  W.  Tenth  St., 
Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. _ 

BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Bunk  Feeders. 

Used  cleaners.  Some  Patz  dealerships  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

GOOD,  Sound,  Used  Tractor  Parts  at  tremen- 

dous  savings.  Send  for  free  catalog  to-day. 
Joe  Goodman  Tractor  Wrecking  Co.,  BOX  1412, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. _ 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers,  $5.50 

each.  .John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  oaler  knives  $8.75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  and  $1.  Also  available  through 
farm  equipment  dealers.  Agricultural  Knives, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. _ 

USED  can  coolers  and  bulk  coolers,  10  gallon 
cans.  Delivered  in  truck  loads.  E.  H.  Crull, 
Evansville.  Wis.  Ph.:  669R4. _ 

SILO-MATIC  Silo  Unloaders  and  Scru-Feed'r 
Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  mechan¬ 
ically.  Save  time  and  labor.  Send  for  free 
literature.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  serv¬ 
ice  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.,  Inc.  Wayzata,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


SILOS 


MAPLE  CITY  SILOS:  Canadian  wood  stave  or 
double  steel  reinforced  concrete  block  types. 
Priced  to  save.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
prices  Manufactured  by  Murray  Co.,  Inc., 
Honesdale.  Pa. _ 

TIRES 


NEW  airplane  tires  17:00x16  to  fit  orchard 
sprayer.  Low  price.  American  Tire  Company, 
410  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

SOILS  AND  FERTILIZERS 


USE  .  .  .  Reliable  .  .  .  New  Jersey  Glauconite 
Greensand.  Apply  at  any  season.  See  your 
Dealer  or  write  to  National  Soil  Conservation, 
Inc.,  Medford,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


I’OR  Sale:  100  acre  farm  with  buildings.  Sandy 

loam  soil.  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada.  For  full 
nformaticn  write  to  M.  Terlain,  442  E.  176th 
Itreet,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  Farm  in  the  heart  of  Bucks  Co.  — 

on  Macadam  Rd.,  16 A.  Two  dwellings.  Artes¬ 
ian  well,  1%  mi.  from  town.  8.000  layer  ca¬ 
pacity,  automatic  equipment.  H.  J.  Moyer, 
Dublin,  Penna. _ _ _ _ 

14  ROOM  house  in  village  on  US  11.  2  family, 

tourist  or  nursing  home.  Barn  and  land. 
Phone  84F12,  Whitney  Point,  New  York,  Werts 
Real  Estate.  


6%  ACRE  Poultry  farm,  6  Rm.  Cape  Cod  house. 

2  car  garage,  both  with  slate  roofs.  2  story 
poultry  house  insulated.  Capacity  and  equipped 
5,000  hens  or  15,000  broilers,  everything  modern 
and  new.  Westmoreland,  N.  H.  Write  Lyle  R. 
McClenning  Casino  Dr.,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
$25,000. _ _ 

3ERKSHIRES:  Freshly  painted  old  homestead. 

4  bedrooms  and  large  breezeway  to  excellent 
)arn  on  11  riverfront  tilled  acres.  Low  taxes. 
I  miles  from  town  center.  Only  $17,500.  Wheeler 
!t  Taylor,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Great  Barrington, 
ffass. 


V  ANTED:  Dairy  farm  equipped  about  200 

acres.  Stream  and  wood  lot,  radius  150  miles 
f  New  York  City.  Exchange  considered,  6 
oom  brick  veneer  house,  slate  roof,  hardwood 
loors,  bath  with  stall  shower.  Modern  kitchen, 
irass  plumbing.  Residential,  8  minutes  to 
Vhitestone-Bronx  Bridge.  Title  by  Spring, 
959.  James  C.  Reid,  163-53  23rd  Ave.,  White- 
tone  57,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.-82) 


FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through¬ 

out  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort  ,Box  R,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey.  


FARM  for  sale.  105  acres,  buildings,  near 

village.  Price  $5,500.  Mamie  Sutton,  South 
Otselic,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED  by  Dairy  Farmer  good  farm  with 

market  priced  to  sell.  Send  particulars.  Vin¬ 
cent  Flannery,  Belle  Mead,  New  Jersey. 


r ANTED:  Bare  dairy  farm  within  4%  hours  of 

New  York  City.  Good  house,  conveniences, 
pproximately  $6,000.  Quinn,  41-22  27th  Street, 
ong  Island  City,  New  York. _ (N.Y.-82) 

WARWICK,  N.  Y.  116  acre  dairy  farm.  7-rm. 

house,  38  Stan  barn,  silo,  new  milk  house, 
ike  site.  $19,500.  Emily  Vail,  Rltr.,  War- 
ick,  N.  Y.  55-8053.  (N.Y.-82) 


lDIRONDACK  Resort  Hotel:  30  guest  rooms, 

fully  equipped.  Situated  directly  on  Schroon 
,ake.  Private  beach.  Same  owners  26  years, 
il  health  necessitates  selling.  Excellent  oppor- 
anity.  BOX  95,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

:HI0  farms.  Wayne,  Holmes,  Ashland  and 

surrounding  counties.  All  sizes  and  prices, 
llrite  for  details.  C.  O.  Beegle,  Realtor  and 
Luctioneer.  RD  No.  4,  Wooster,  Ohio.  Phone: 
iNgelus  3-5119. 


BIT  of  Paradise  here.  56  acres,  woods,  creek 
pond  —  ideal  spot  for  5  acre  lake.  3  bed- 
jom  home.  2  huge  fireplaces,  furnace.  Home 
nished  in  Cherry  and  Knotty  Pine.  Secluded, 
ne  mile  from  main  highway,  32  miles  to 
uffalo.  No  lovelier  in  Western  New  York. 
:.  LeMieux,  95  Main  Street,  Arcade,  New 
brk. 


AIRY  and  fruit  farm  in  Schuyler  county  near 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  on  Seneca  Lake,  212 
;res,  38  head  of  cattle,  38  acres  of  fruit, 
{cellent  fruit  stand  business,  fully  equipped, 
isement  barn  and  other  farm  buildings, 
amestead  with  five  fire  places,  two  tenant 
auses,  lake  frontage.  Lee  Stearns  Realty 
srvice,  1718  Pinnacle  Road,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
elephone  21886. 


FOR  Sale 


Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Bauble,  Basom,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  Farm  Home,  completely  modern. 


frontage,  potential  lake  sites.  $30,000.  Also 
offering  many  excellent  operating  or  retire¬ 
ment  farms,  and  business  opportunities.  Harry 
H.  Goldschmidt,  Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker, 
48  Henry  St.,  Binghamton  3-1901. 


LAKE  and  village  homes  in  Cooperstown  and 
vicinity,  several  stores  in  small  towns.  Farms, 
some  with  stock  and  tools,  up  to  $28,500.  Write 
Fred  Green,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-82) 


SMALL  Farm  —  23  acres,  near  village,  school, 
etc.  —  All  deliveries  —  14  room  house  — 
frame.  Hot  water  oil  heat  —  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Large  barn.  Walter  Berlinsky,  Bailey 
St.,  W.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


130  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Conn.  Pond,  trout 
brook,  modern  barn  and  beautiful  country 
home  and  location.  A.  J.  Ricard,  Stafford, 
Conn.  (N.  Y.-816) 


CATALOG  FREE.  Its  sole  aim  is  to  help 

guide  you  to  the  right  property  with  a 
minimum  of  expense.  Over  60  pages  of  candid 
descriptions  —  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices  —  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  to  Cape  Cod  and  Maine  coast. 
Four  Effs,  BOX  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  _ (N.  Y.-82) 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea- 
sonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Vacations.  Modern  farm  home.  Lake, 

hunting,  home  cooking,  $35  per  wk.  Harry 
Burlingame,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS,  single  and  double  with  board  avail¬ 

able  in  country  home  for  elderly  people. 
White  Oaks,  Pawling,  N.  Y^ _ ^ 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 

est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
l£th,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

PLANTS 

AFRICAN  VIOLETS;  America’s  finest.  Lovely 

color  folder  free  on  request.  Fischer  Green¬ 
houses,  Dept.  R,  Linwood,  New  Jersey. 

NORTHERN  selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 

name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537; 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
Streamliner,  Webster,  (everbearing):  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 

raspberry  plants;  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. 

IRIS— Excess  from  hobbyist’s  garden,  state 
inspected.  10  named  varieties,  $3.50  postpaid. 
Mrs.  Dean  Siewers,  209  Bradley  Avenue, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

PROTECT  your  Berry  Crops— Cheese  Cloth 
100  yards  x  48”,  convenient  10  yard  lengths: 
50%  less  mill  price,  $7.00  prepaid.  Joseph  Hein, 
Thornwood,  New  York. 

BABY  CHICKS 

HEAVY  breeds,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  pre- 
naid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pa 

BANTAMS 

BANTAM  Chicks,  also  mature  Bantams,  $5.00 
pair  UP.  Write  Illustrated  Catalog,  several 
varieties."  Burg  E.  Wood,  Box  426,  North¬ 
east,  Pa. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings,  August  $25.95-100. 
Meadowbr  iok,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS  AND  GUINEA  KEETS 

DUCKLINGS,  23c  up.  Pekins,  Mallards,  or 
Buffs.  Guinea  Keets,  28c  up.  Cooper  Hatch- 
erv.  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

PARTRIDGES 

PARTRIDGE  Cochin  Trios.  Ten  dollars  each. 

White  Haudans,  White.  Golden  Polish.  Two 
dollars  each.  Leo  Fair,  Campbelltown,  Penna. 

(In.  Y."0^) 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tions.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Couslno,  Erie,  Michigan. 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries,  when  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59) _ 

CRUSHED  HAY;  First  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  New  York  State’s  finest.  Joseph 
Driscoll,  Millbury,  Mass.  Union  5-4242. 
_ (N.  Y.-920) 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
baby  wear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny -Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 
THROW-AWAY  paper  bags  for  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  Send  make  and  model  for  information 
on  ordering.  Ripplinger’s  1926  Gravois,  St. 
Louis  4,  Missouri. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

$  GOOD  PAY;  Making  flowers.  Free  details. 
Floral  Arts.  Sharon  58,  Penna. _ 

FREE  Catalogs,  gifts,  watches,  jeweiry,  dinner- 
ware,  tableware,  cookware,  appliances,  etc. 
Empire  Discount  Sales,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


ALFALrA,  xreeioii 

Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented.  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart  s  Pro¬ 
duce  Service,  Maplecrest,  New 


BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota.  


MAKE  fine  hand  lotion  for  yourself  and  family. 

Excellent  money-maker  for  churches,  and 
clubs,  or  sell  to  friends  and  neighbors.  Send 
$2.00  for  recipe  to:  Wycoff,  D2,  BOX  94,  Great 
Bend,  Kansas.  (N.  Y.-82) 


NO-SEW  POCKETS  and  denim  knee  patches. 

Just  iron  on  with  household  iron.  Send  29 
cents  for  pockets  or  25  cents  for  knee  patches 
to  Symbolic  Merchandise  Mart,  P.O.  Box  77, 
Fair  Haven  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STAMPED  LINENS  for  embroidery  or  paint¬ 
ing.  Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog.  MERRIBEE,  16  West 
19th  St.,  Dept.  363,  New  York  11,  N.  Y\ 


ATTRACTIVE  “Shopping  in  Britain”  catalog- 
only  25c.  Heritage,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y’ork 
10,  N.  Y.  


YOU  SAVE  —  Buy  Mail  —  Ladies’  Nylon 

Hosiery.  $1.99  box  three  pair.  Men’s  Nylons, 
stretch  knit,  colors,  longwear  49c  pair,  post 
paid.  Money  back  guarantee.  O.  E.  Huse  Agt., 
Kents  Hill,  Maine. _ _ 

QUILT  PIECES  —  Beautiful,  colorfast  cotto:n 

prints,  3  pounds  $1.98.  Cotton  strips  for  rugs, 
5  pounds  $2  98.  Postpaid.  Crittenden,  Lombard 
7,  Illinois. 


REDUCE  fat  intake — Pan-Free  stops  food  stick¬ 
ing  to  cooking,  baking,  frying  utensils.  Sarri- 
ple  10c,  Bottle  $1.00.  “George’s  Acres”,  Dept. 
R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WOOL  Afghans,  Rugs.  Elizabeth  Scaplen,  RFD, 
Niantic,  Connecticut. 

“LEFTY”  Shears  for  southpaws.  7”,  $3.95. 

Also  5”  Lefty  for  youngsters  $1.00.  Inapic, 
2916  Fillmore,  San  Francisco  23,  California. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 

HIGHEST  quality  jumbo  prints:  Eight  ex¬ 
posure  trial  roll,  25  cents  with  this  ad.;  iz 
exposure,  35  cents.  Club  Photo,  Box  5208, 
Chicago  80,  Ill.  _ _ 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FREE  5x7  enlargement  with  24  Top  Quality 
Jumbos  from  Rolls  or  Negatives,  $1.00.  Guar¬ 
anteed  Service.  Square  Deal  Photos,  Dept,  x, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas.  _ _ 

SOMETHING  Different.  Soil  resistant.  Loose 
Leaf  Albums.  TRIAL  OFFER.  8  exposures 
40c;  12,  60c.  Jim  Dandy,  Dept.  12,  Newberry, 
South  Carolina.  _ _ _ 

ROIR  developed,  8  Jumbo  prints  40c:  12,  55c: 

16,  65c.  Same  day  service,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229,  Lyons. 
New  York. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 
Inquire  today.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 
Allston  34,  Mass. _ 

PAPER  CONTAINERS  FOR  CIDER— Ideal  for 
Retail  Sales.  Also  can  be  frozen  and  stored. 
1/2  Gals.  —  Twin  V2  Gals.  —  Quarts  —  Pints  —  Vz 
Pints.  Attractively  printed  with  your  name. 
Samples,  prices  and  further  details  furnished 
on  request.  Valley  Sales  Company,  Inc., 
33  L  Street.  West  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema,  try  Bela-ro- 
Peol  Ointment,  Small  $3.00,  Large  $7.00. 
Bela-ro-peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. _ 

GENUINE  cedar  posts.  Largest  cutters  and 
distributors  of  cedar  post  for  every  purpose. 
We  deliver.  Vermont  Lumber  Corp.  Newport, 
Vermont.  Tel.  10. _ 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3 
oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

ASPHALT  aluminum,  guaranteed  quality. 

Quantities  prepaid,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Trial  can 
$1.  Manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry  ville, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

100  RAZOR  Blades  only  88  cents.  Double 
edged  finest  surgical  steel.  Unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Zimmerman,  BOX 
225,  Saxton,  Pennsylvania. _ (N.  Y.-82) 

FOR  SALE:  Log  Cabin  siding.  Douglas  Fir. 

12c  per  board  foot.  Walter  S.  Goebel,  Goebel 
Road,  New  City,  New  York.  Telephone  New 
City  4-2891. _ (N.  Y.-82) 

IDEAL  Home  OutfSl  11  piece  handy,  compact 

tool  set.  Most  needed  pieces!  Most  used 
sizes!  With  combination  apron  and  tool  roll 
personalized  with  YOUR  initials!  Only  $4.98! 
Crescent  Sales  Company,  4063  Tulane  Ave., 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 

REDUCE  TV  Repair  Bills.  Protective  unit  pre¬ 
vents  damaging  line  surges  from  entering 
sets.  Surges  to  140  Volts  reduced  to  110.  Plugs 
into  outlet.  Send  wattage  rating  from  back  of 
set.  $3.00  Postpaid.  Bob’s  Radio  &  TV,  Warba, 
Minn. _ (N.  Y.-82) 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


NEW  Four  cylinder  Ford  parts.  Catalog  25c. 
Mark  Auto,  Layton,  New  Jersey. _ 

MAIL  Trade  Magazine  has  moneymaking  op¬ 
portunities  galore.  Sample  25c.  Donovan, 
79-RN  Greenbelt,  Levittown,  New  York. _ 

BACKWOODS  Journal,”  $1.00  year,  20c  copy. 
Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

STAMPS  &  COINS 


SEVEN  Brilliant  Uncirculated  Coins.  Last  two 
years  complete  mintage  San  Francisco  with 
Price  Lists  $3.00.  Two  sets  —  $5.00.  Louis  Bell. 
Box  1575,  Decatur,  Alabama. _ 

WILDLIFE.  Canada  stamps  picturing  caribou, 
loon,  moose,  etc.  10  different  only  25c.  Harris, 
Box  2,  Bangor,  Penna. _ 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney .  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Apple  sizer.  Ray  Miller.  14711 
Clinton  River  Road,  Utica,  Michigan. _ 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 


PRINTING  presses,  type,  supplies.  Lists  three 
cents,  Turnbaugh  Service,  Mechahicsburg, 
Penna. _ 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted-No 
Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will  weath¬ 
er  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time  and 
money  in  replacement.  For  prices  and  details, 
write,  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Avenue,  Auburn, 
New  York. _ 

RUBBER  Stamp  with  your  name  and  address, 
3  lines,  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham- 
plain  Industries.  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GRANGE,  Church,  and  other  fraternal  groups: 

write  for  dignified,  workable  plan  to  raise 
funds,  selling  new  baby  product,  every  mother 
needs  one,  practical  gift  for  baby  showers, 
christenings.  Pratt  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 
$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene- 
tiaa  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity.  Hotel,  convalescing 
or  nursing  home.  Corner  property,  macadam 
roads,  excellent  hunting,  fishing.  Attractive 
village,  beautiful  Luzern  County,  Pennsylvania 
Valley.  17  nice  rooms  including  28x30  recrea¬ 
tion  hall.  Partly  furnished.  100x150  lawn,  gar¬ 
den,  garage.  Own  well  with  electric  pump. 
150  miles  from.  New  Vork  City.  $8,000.  Act 
quickly!  BOX  2522.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

CATTLE  Auction  commission  sales  barn.  Very 
profitable.  Lease  or  partnership  to  qualified 
manager.  BOX  2514,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WILL  Lease  or  Buy  Dairy  Herds  on  lease- 
purchase  agreements  only.  For  multiple  farm 
operations  expert  management  —  high  prices 
paid.  BOX  131,  Bethlehem.  Conn. _ 

BUSINESS  Prop. — Grocery  store,  stocked.  5 
room  apt.  Two  other  5  room  apts.  Gas,  Elec, 
and  sewerage.  $8,000  cash.  Write  Fred  Donald- 
son.  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. _ 

ONE  chance  in  a  lifetime.  Widow  sacrificing 
store  building,  equipped  for  grocery  or  meat 
market,  walk-in  cooler.  Building  suitable  for 
general  store,  appliance  store,  3  apartments 
now  rented.  Building  located  in  active  village. 
$18,500,  down  payment  $3,500.  Rents  will  more 
than  pay  balance.  K,  LeMieux,  95  Main  Street, 
Arcade,  New  York. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


direct  mail  brochures,  promotion  literature, 
publication  advertising  expertly  prepared 
for  manufacturers,  dealers,  businesses  and 
farm  operators  and  organizations.  Complete 
service  includes  all  steps  from  planning  to 
finished  material.  For  advertising  designed 
to  sell  for  you,  contact  us  today.  BOX 
2530,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LADY  Hollywood  Photographer.  Sheridan  Vil¬ 
lage,  3C4,  Schenectady,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-82) 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend- 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and  in¬ 
cineration  in  the  home;  sterilizing,  etc.,  on  the 
farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  information,  call 
the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed  in  your 
phone  book,  or  write  to  Su’ourban  Propane  Gas 
Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whippany,  New  Jersey. 


OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 


see  the  wonders  of  outer  space  through  Sky- 
reflecting  telescope.  Free  information 
with  photos  of  parts.  Skyscope  Inc.,  Box  55, 
Brooklyn  28,  New  York. 

August  2,  1958 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

bee  OUTFIT  for  sale.  18  colony,  extractor 
complete  accessories  and  many  extra  hives 
included.  Honey  this  year.  H.  Arens,  Andes, 
New  York.  Phone:  ANdes  (N.  Y.)  2591. 

FOR  SALE:  Walk-in  Freezer.  Ideal  for  fur 
ranch,  boarding  house,  farm,  etc.  Good  con¬ 
dition,  reasonable.  M.  L.  Richards,  Farmholm, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Irrigation  equipment  —  7  acres  — 
o  galvanized  flex-o-seel  pipe  —  rainbird  heads. 
2  Chrysler  pumpers.  Used  one  season.  Less 
tean  half  price.  Rogers  Cranberry  Bog,  North 
Chatham,  Mass. _  (n.  Y.-920) 

FOR  SALE  —  International  Cattle  Truck]  18 
ft.  body,  good  condition  throughout.  Priced 
to  sell,  $1,500.  Maiden  Hill  Farms,  Inc.,  Haver- 
hill.  Mass. _  (N.  Y.-816) 

FOR  SALE  —  Cider  press  hydraulic  22  inch 
grape  stemming  machine,  vats,  pumps.  BOX 
2513,  Rural  New  Yorker.  •  ^ 

DISC  HARROW — Perfect  condition.  Normandy 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Jordan  7-5050. 

McCormick  HAMMERMILL  with  4  screens  3 
H.P.  electric  motcr.  Like  new.  $175.  "George’s 
Acres”,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

SADDLES 

TT  types  plus  equipment  and 
Western  Wear.  Send  10c  for  48  page  catalogue. 
Also  Dealers  Wanted.  H.  R.  Miller  Saddle  Co 
5904  Prospect.  Dept.  31,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


SAWDUST 


FOR  SALE  —  Sawdust  —  From  our  own  source 
of  supply,  insuring  prompt  delivery  any¬ 
where  ^  your  convenience  in  large  trailer¬ 
loads.  Call  (Brattleboro,  Vermont)  ALpine 
4-4508,  evenings  ALpine  4-4262.  Ccrsosiiho 
Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  deliv¬ 
eries  to  any  point— New  York,  Mass.,  Conn.. 
P-i  Vermont.  J.  F  Danielski,  Townshendl 
Vt.  Tel.:  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816) 


TRAVEL 


CRUISES,  Tours,  Honeymoon  trips.  Steam¬ 
ship  and  airline  tickets  anywhere.  Free  in¬ 
formation  and  free  service.  Joseph  Perillo  & 
Sons,  4545  Third  Avenue,  New  York  58,  N  Y 

(N.  Y.-82) 


EARTHWORMS 


$10,000  YEAR  possible,  earthworms,  32-page 
booklet  tells  how,  40  cents  Missouri  Earth¬ 
worm  Research,  Box  T-6851,  Kansas  City 
Missouri.  ’ 


GUARAN’FEED  MARKET:  Earn  ready  cash 

raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de- 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


LOCAL  man,  reliable,  wanted  to  solicit  ship- 

ments  of  fresh  fruit  and  produce  for  repu¬ 
table,  New  York  commission  merchant.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  awaits  live  wire  with  wide 
acquaintances  among  growers  and  shippers. 
Write  BOX  2516,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


OLD  fashioned  cider  vinegar  made  from  or- 

ganic  apples.  Spray  free.  1  Qt.  —  $2.00  Post¬ 
paid.  Nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away.  Just 
as  nature  made  it.  Howard  Gray,  Copper  Hill 
Virginia. _ 

NEW  honey:  Our  Famous  Choice  Clover  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98, 
above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80'  2- 
60  s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O’.E.) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk- 
shire,  N.  Y.  _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid'  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J  Avery 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _  (n  Y  -TFl) 


_ FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro- 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
W  Orth  4-2528,  Free  information. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

ANTIQUE  automobiles,  parts,  lamps,  litera- 

T,  wanted.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 

Freehold,  N.  J. _  ’ 

WANTED:  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G. 

Carlsen.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Freehold.  N.  J. 


WAN’TED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 
mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys  A  G 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  J.  ’  ' 


NEW  Issue  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  — 
will  buy  from  any  holder  at  highest  price. 
To  obtain  immediate  payment  send  certificates 
by  certified  mail  to  the  Ellenville  National 
Bank,  Ellenville,  New  York,  for  my  account 
or  direct  to  me.  Elaine  G.  Miller,  POB  361 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WANTED  —  Old  Guns  —  Hunting  Rifles  —  War 

Guns  —  Any  year  —  Please  describe  —  Sid- 
ney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

HAVILAND  Wanted:  Odd  pieces  of  old  Havi- 
land  China.  Imperfect  pieces  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  but  p.erfect  pieces  preferred.  Will  pay 
fair  price  plus  postage.  Please  state  condition 
pattern  and  price.  Write  BOX  2515,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


60  PASSENGER  School  Bus.  Good  condition 
Arthur  Lessard,  No.  12  Ellis  Avenue,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts.  Tel.  5.  (N.  Y.-82) 


USED  Well  Drilling  equipment.  Allstate,  1440 
Williamsbridge  Rd.,  Bronx  61,  N.  Y 

(N.Y.-82) 


WE  Buy  wheat,  rye  and  buckwheat,  truck- 
loads  or  carloads.  Write  or  call  Valley  Feed 
&  Supply,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAZEN’S  well  drilling  and  water  divining  sys¬ 

tem.  When  having  a  well  drilled  don’t  just 
have  it  drilled  any  place.  Why  take  a  chance 
with  so  much  expense  and  get  some  ground 
water  or  a  dry  hole  when  you  can  have  spring 
water  that  never  goes  dry?  We  first  find  the 
underground  vein,  give  depth  and  cost  by  con¬ 
tract— not  by  the  foot.  We  guarantee  all  work. 
We  go  anywhere.  Hazen’s  Drilling  Water  Divin¬ 
ing  System.  505  Summer  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Tel.  Mission  8-0993.  _ 

BUY  WHOLESALE !  Why  pay  more?  Every 

Item  guaranteed  first  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Write  Desmond  Co.,  Stony  Point, 
New  York.  _ 

FREE  S-Color  American  flag  armband  with 

order  of  100  new  military  insignias.  Postpaid 
$2.00  N.  Kimmel,  Dept.  R.,  10436  Cheviot  Dr., 
Los  Angeles  64,  California  . _ 

PLAYER  Piano  Rolls.  Popular  &  Classical. 

Free  list.  Worth,  Box  173,  Muskegon,  Michi¬ 
gan  . 


MAILBOX  nameplates.  Four  colors.  Any  let¬ 
tering.  Free  catalog.  Name  —  address  stencil 
$1.00.  Moore  Sales,  14008  Tacoma,  Detroit  5, 
Michigan.  (N.  Y.-82) 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  1  horse,  light  farm 
wagon.  300  galvanized  sheet  tins  27  gauge, 
13  square  feet  each.  Woolen  bed  blankets. 
Papermill.  Ernest  DeCoteau,  Russell,  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-82) 


POEMS  Wanted  for  Musical  Setting  and  Re¬ 
cording.  Immediate  consideration.  Send 
poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon 
Building.  Boston,  Mass. 


PUSLISHEH'S  DESK 


When  dissatisfied  with  a  product, 
return  it  directly  to  the  company  by 
insured  mail;  preferably  with  a 
letter  attached,  or  in  the  same  mail, 
giving  the  concern  your  reasons  for 
returning  it  and  asking  for  a  refund 
of  your  money.  We  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  merchandise  you  have 
purchased  that  becomes  damaged  or 
lost  in  the  mails  when  sent  to  us.  We 
will  be  glad  to  take  up  any  com¬ 
plaints  you  write  us  about,  but  please 
do  not  send  the  package  or  goods 
to  us. 

On  April  14,  1958,  I  sent  a  check 
for  $1.00  to  the  Future  Line  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  included 
postage  for  reply.  This  $1.00  was  to 
cover  a  membership  fee  and  a  new 
catalogue  every  six  months.  I  did  not 
receive  the  catalogue.  My  check  was 
not  cashed.  Last  year  I  joined  a 
similar  club  that  went  bankrupt;  my 
check  was  returned.  In  the  case  of 
Future  Line  my  letter  has  been  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Refused.  Company 
in  Bankruptcy.”  I  did  not  lose  any 
money  in  either  case.  I  have  re¬ 
solved  that  I  am  not  going  to  send 
any  more  money  to  outfits  of  this 
kind.  c.  R. 

California 

The  financial  responsibility  of  any 
concern  should  be  investigated  be¬ 
fore  sending  money  or  signing  con¬ 
tracts.  Many  discount  companies  are 
quite  successful,  but  some  operate  on 
a  small  margin  and  do  not  succeed. 
It  was  fortunate  that  this  subscrib¬ 
er’s  check  was  returned  in  both 
cases. 


Please  advise  if  7/100  of  one  share 
of  stock  in  Residential  Mortgage, 
Inc.,  is  of  any  value.  I  purchased 
some  in  Ohio  in  1936  and  forgot 
about  same  until  now.  c.  c. 

New  York 

We  find  no  record  of  such  a  stock, 
but  would  suggest  writing  the  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  Clerk  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  or  the  Attroney  General  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  They  will  know 
whether  the  company  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence. 


GENUINE 


AS  LOW  AS 
U  SQ.  FT. 


Pore  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Block 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
flexible  at  60®  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

Price  Per  Square  foot  Widths  Availahie-lOO  Lin.  Ft.  Rolls 


2  Gouge  (.002) . tc  3,  4  &  9ft.  widths,  100  ft.  long 


4  Gauge  (.004) . 2c 

6  Gauge  (.006) . 3c 


3,6,  )0'/2,  12,  14.16'/!,  20, 
24,  28,  32  &  40  ff.  widths 


Tate  Tills  Ad  Wllli  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  ImplemeotOi  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Gel  Geiwlne  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  Ttieso  Low,  Low  Prices 


AUCTIONS 


LOUGHRAN  ESTATE  AUCTION 

KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK  (ROUTE  32) 
SATURDAY  and  MONDAY,  ANGUST  23  and  25. 
116  acre  Hudson  River-front  farm.  Two  dwellings,  one 
cottage,  3-car  garage,  cow  barn,  silo,  two  hen  houses, 
two  machine  sheds,  feed  house;  Holstein  herd,  two 
tractors,  full  line  modern  farm  machinery. 

Sale  Positive.  Request  brochure. 

0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer 

GARDINER,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  New  Paltz  AL  6-6946 

HELP  WANTED 


CARETAKER  COUPLE 

Expert  Gardener  ■  Landscaping  Handy¬ 
man.  Wife  part  time.  Recent  first  class 
references.  Call  Monday  thru  Saturday 
WHitehall  3-1629  or  write  full  details: 

BOX  N.  P.  6,  SUITE  1606, 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Borg-Johnson  Electronics,  Inc.  has 
struck  a  snag.  There  has  been  some 
considerable  complaint  in  regard  to 
this  company  and  the  radio  they  ad¬ 
vertised  with  us.  Many  have  been 
pleased  with  the  radio,  but  many 
others  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  promised  reception.  The  radio 
was  expected  to  have  a  20-mile  radius 
at  least.  The  company  promised  to 
accept  the  return  of  the  radios  and 
to  refund  the  purchase  price  to  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers.  They  have  done 
so  to  a  great  extent.  However,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  complaints,  the  Post 
Office  Department  held  up  the 
company’s  mail,  and  checks  issued 
for  refund  have  also  been  held  up. 
We  regret  the  delay  but  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  eventually  all  customers, 
who  returned  radios,  will  receive 
their  refund. 


We  would  like  to  reply  to  a  letter 
from  J.  U.,  who  failed  to  give  the 
address. 


I  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  one  of 
the  towels  I  received.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  use  them  for,  and  they  fall 
apart  when  wet.  e.  c. 

Pennsylvania 


The  offer  was  of  40  unwoven  and 
rayon  towels.  The  towels  do  wash, 
and  may  be  used  many  times.  They 
look  and  feel  like  paper,  but  are 
made  of  cloth  fibers.  They  have  been 
decorated,  and  used  as  fancy  guest 
towels — then  thrown  away,  rather 
than  washed.  They  also  wash  glass 
well,  without  lint,  and  we  have  found 
other  uses  too.  The  offer  was  under 
a  favorable  money  back  guarantee, 
and  the  company  cheerfuly  refunded 
money  when  asked. 


Just  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  you 
all  for  your  wonderful  paper.  I  have 
taken  and  enjoyed  your  paper  for 
between  35  and  40  years.  The  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  alone  in  all  those  years 
has  been  a  source  of  great  blessing, 
and  with  all  its  information  has 
saved  this  family  many  hard  earned 
dollars.  There  are  seven  children  in 
this  family,  most  of  them  now  grown¬ 
up,  and  several  have  homes  of  their 
own.  My  children  are  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  same  family  on 
this  farm. 

I  have  kept  bees  for  over  45  years, 
and  we  produce  all  our  own  honey — 
about  300  pounds  a  year.  A  little  over 
a  ton  of  extracted  honey  was  the 
most  I  ever  got  in  one  season.  We  use 
honey  fresh  from  the  hives  for  our 
cereal,  grapefruit  and  about  every¬ 
thing.  When  anyone  needs  a  quick 
and  fine  lift  after  a  hard  day  of 
labor,  a  large  glass  of  cold  raw  fresh 
milk,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh 
honey  stirred  in,  will  do  the  trick 
in  a  hurry.  I  sure  mean  raw  milk  and 
unclarified  honey.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  and  so  does  all  my  family,  as 
well  as  many  of  our  neighbors,  who 
often  come  here.  I  have  tried  it  for 
over  30  years  and  will  change  only 
when  someone  shows  me  something 
better,  I  like  your  paper’s  freedom 
from  liquor  and  tobacco  ads. 

I  appreciate  your  putting  in  the 
verses  of  scripture  and  the  Bible 
quizzes.  Please  continue  with  the 
same,  or  more,  on  the  same  line. 
None  of  this  letter  is  hyperbole,  but 
straight  from  the  heart.  God  bless 
and  ever  help  you  in  the  publishing 
of  your  good  paper.  h.  e.  m. 

Connecticut 


Publishing  this  letter  may  seem 
to  be  a  self-praise,  but  we  use  it 
only  to  emphasize  our  wish  to  be 
of  help  in  every  possible  way  to  'our 
readers,  and  to  thank  H.  R.  M.  for 
her  gratitude. 
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A  DRAMATIZED  STORY  THAT  COULD  HAPPEN  TO  YOU! 


just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  days  supply  HIGH-POTENCY  CAPSULES 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 


Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  29  Proven  Ingredients:  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  Liver,  12  Vitamins  (Including  Blood- Building  B12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


I  used  to  fee!  weak  and  run  down  from  the  moment  I  woke 
up  in  the  morning  to  the  time  I  tumbled  into  bed  at  night. 
And  believe  me,  I  know  how  miserable  this  condition  can  be! 
Taking  care  of  a  home  and  family  is  a  hard  enough  job 
even  when  you  feel  good.  But  trying  to  be  a  good  mother 
and  wife  when  you  barely  have  the  strength  to  move  around 
would  make  any  woman  a  nervous  wreck! 

As  if  being  tired  wasn't  enough,  I  found  myself  getting 
upset  by  almost  everything.  I  became  cross  and  irritable  with 
the  children.  I'd  start  arguments  with  my  husband  over  the 
smallest  things.  I  finally  realized  that  something  had  to  be 
done  —  so  I  went  to  see  our  family  doctor. 

After  giving  me  a  thorough  examination,  the  doctor  ex¬ 
plained  that  my  tiredness  and  nervousness  was  caused  by 
a  lack  of  important  vitamins  and  minerals  in  my  diet.  This 
deficiency,  he  explained,  caused  men  and  women  to  feel 
run-down  and  irritable.  To  help  correct  my  condition  he 
recommended  I  add  a  good  food  supplementto  my  daily  diet. 

That's  when  I  sent  away  for  a  trial  supply  of  Vitasafe 
High-Potency  Capsules  that  I  had  seen  advertised.  In  just 
a  tew  short  weeks  my  energy  came  back.  I  felt  like  a  new 
woman  and  was  glad  to  continue  with  the  wonderful  Vita- 
safe  Plan.  If  you  feel  tired,  nervous  and  miserable  as  I  did, 
why  not  see  how  Vitasafe  Capsules  may  help  you,  too?  Send 
for  your  trial  supply  by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


i: 


i: 

1: 

i: 

i: 

li 

i: 

i: 

I' 

i: 

i: 

i: 

I- 


VITASAFE  CORP.  J-52 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  The  Riu^al  New  ,  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  80-day  supply  of  high-potency; 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

r~1  Man’s  Formula  Q  Woman^s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  25<  PER  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 


Mail  Coupon  To  VIXASAFJE  CORPORATION^ 

43  West  6Tst  Street,  New  York  23,  N,  Y. 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  I860  Broadway  at  Columbus  Cirel® 
IN  CANADA;  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario 


Name., 


:i 
ri 

. i! 

*1 

Address . C| 

City . Zone . Slate . ;| 

This  offer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage^! 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  per  person.  »l 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Out* 
(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.)  . 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  FOR  WOMEN  CONTAINS 


Choline 

Bitartrate  SO  mg. 
Inositol  10  mg. 

dl.Methionine  10  mg. 
Glutamic  Acid  50  mg. 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  mg. 

Liver  5  mg. 

Vitamin  K  0.05  mg. 
Vitamin  A 

12,500  USP  Units 
Compare  the  richness  of  this 


Vitamin  0 

1,000  USP  Units 


Vitamin  C 
Vitamin  Bi 
Vitamin  Bg 
Vitamin  Bn 
Vitamin  Big 
Niacin 
Amide 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 
Vitamin  E 


100  mg. 
5  mg. 

2  mg. 
0.5  mg. 

S  meg, 

25  mg. 

4  mg. 

3  I.U, 


formula  with  any  other  vitamin 


Folic  Acid 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Iron 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Manganese 

Molybdenum 

Iodine 

Potassium 

Zinc 

Magnesium 
and  mineral 


0.3  mg. 
50  mg. 
39  mg. 
30  mg. 
0.04  mg. 
0.45  mg. 
0.5  mg. 
0.1  mg. 
0.1  mg. 

2  mg. 
0.5  mg. 

3  mg. 

preparation 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  MEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE 
CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED _ 


©  1958  Vitaaafe  Corp» 


To  prove  to  you  the  remarkable  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Vitasafe  Plan  .  .  .  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  a  30-day  free 
supply  of  high  potency  vitasafe  c.f.  cap¬ 
sules  so  you  can  discover  for  yourself 
how  much  stronger,  happier  and  peppier 
you  may  feel  after  a  few  days’  trial!  Just 
one  of  these  capsules  each  day  supplies 
your  body  with  over  twice  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of  Vitamins  A, 
C,  and  D—five  times  the  minimum  adult 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin  B-1,  and  the 
full  concentration  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Research  Council  for  the  other  four  im¬ 
portant  vitamins!  Each  capsule  contains 
the  amazing  Vitamin  B-12,  a  remarkable 
nutrient  that  helps  nourish  your  body  or¬ 
gans.  Vitasafe  Capsules  also  contain  Glu¬ 
tamic  Acid,  an  important  protein  derived 
from  natural  wheat  gluten.  And  now,  to  top 
off  this  exclusive  formula  each  capsule  also 
brings  you  an  important  dosage  of  Citrus 
Bioflavonoid.  This  formula  is  so  complete 
it  is  available  nowhere  else  at  this  price! 


You  can  use  these  Capsules  confidently 
because  U.  S.  Government  regulations 
demand  that  you  get  exactly  what  the 
label  states  —  pure,  safe  ingredients.  The 
beneficial  effects 'of  these  ingredients  have 
been  proven  time  and  time  again. 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30.DAY  SUPPLY  —  FREE! 

So  many  persons  have  already  tried 

VITASAFE  C.F.  CAPSULES  with  such  Out¬ 
standing  results  ...  so  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  how  much  better 
they  felt  after  only  a  short  trial  .  .  .  that 
we  are  absolutely  convinced  that  you,  too, 
may  experience  the  same  feeling  of  im¬ 
proved  well-being  after  a  similar  trial.  In 
fact,  .we’re  so  convinced  that  we’re  willing 
to  back  up  our  convictions  with  our  own 
money.  You  don’t  spend  a  penny  for  the 
vitamins!  All  the  cost  and  risk  are  ours. 

AMAZING  PLAN  SLASHES  VITAMIN 
PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF 

With  your  free  vitamins  you  will  also 
receive  complete  details  regarding  the 


benefits  of  an  amazing  new  Plan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with  all  the  factory- 
fresh  vitamins  and  minerals  you  will  need. 
You  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy  any¬ 
thing!  If  after  taking  your  free  Capsules 


SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  MEN 

Men  may  also  suffer  from  lack  of  pep, 
energy  and  vitality  due  to  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency.  If  there  is  such  a  man  in  your 
house,' you  will  do  him  a  favor  by  bring¬ 
ing  this  announcement  to  his  attention. 
Just  have  him  check  the  “Mans  Formula’" 
in  the  coupon. 


for  three  weeks  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied,  simply  return  the  handy,  postcard 
that  comes  with  your  free  supply  and  that 
will  end  the  matter.  Otherwise  it’s  up  to 
us  — you  don’t  have  to  do  a  thing  — and 
we  will  see  that  you  get  your  monthly 
supphes  of  capsules  on  time  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low  money-saving 
price  of  only  $2.78  per  month  (a  saving  of 
almost  50% ) .  Mail  coupon  now! 


Do  You  Wonder  What  Makes  You 

SO  DARN  TIRED? 


THE  FINEST  OF  CATTLE 


THE  WOOLLIEST  OF  SHEEP 


—  AND  THE  BEST  OF  PIGS. 


ALL  THIS  —  PLUS  HAPPtNESS  AND  LEARNING  GALORE  —  AT  THE  FAIRGROUNDS  IN  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


FEATURED  ' 
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FOR  THE  FARM  FAMILY  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND 


The  Golden  Harvest  Is  Here! 


Peaches  are  blushing^  apples  are  reddening  and  ripe. 
The  crop  looks  good.  Finish  and  sizing  are 
excellent.  Ready  for  the  harvest? 


By  LOREN  D.  TUKEY 


PPLES  and  peaches  should  be 
harvested  when  mature.  But  in¬ 
dexes  of  maturity  are  not  well 
defined,  and  judgment  and  ex¬ 
perience  play  a  big  role.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  best  all-round  index 
is  the  number  of  days  to  ma¬ 
turity.  It  gives  an  approximation  of  the  time 
from  date  of  bloom.  From  first  petal  fall  —  i.e., 
full  bloom  —  to  optimum  maturity  for  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  135  to  140  days;  for  Jonathan,  140  to 
145;  for  Delicious  and  its  sports,  148  to  155 
days;  Golden  Deliciows,  from  150  to  160;  Rome 
Beauty,  155  to  165  days;  Stayman,  160  to  170; 
and  for  Winesap,  from  160  to  170  days.  Other 
indexes  should  be  used  with  this,  of  course; 
color  of  flesh  and  skin,  taste,  size,  ease  of  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  tree,  and  local  climatic  and 
orchard  conditions  are  all  important.  Trees  of 
low  vigor  usually  mature  their  fruit  earlier 
than  do  really  strong  trees.  Drought  hastens 
maturity,  and  excessive  water  tends  to  delay  it. 

Trees  heavily  fertilized  with  nitrogen  usually 
mature  later,  with  less  good  color.  Sun-exposed 
apples  redden  faster.  Earlier  maturity  can  be 
expected  with  largo  apples,  too,  and  on  trees 
with  light  loads,  on  young  trees,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  a  tree.  These  observa¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  into  consideration  along 
all  those  obtained  from  personal  experience. 
There  is  no  single  rule  for  determining  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  for  the  harvesting  of 
tree  fruits. 

What  About  the  Red  Sports? 

There  is  a  vexing  problem  as  to  maturity  of 
the  new  red-colored  sports  of  common  varieties. 
Reddening  earlier,  these  apples  give  a  false 
early  impression  of  harvest  maturity.  Last 
year’s  experience  with  internal  breakdown, 
possibly  brought  about  by  over-maturity,  could 
lead  some  growers  to  pick  unnecessarily  this 
year,  too.  The  overall  result  may  be  that  im¬ 
mature  fruit  appears  on  the  market.  Just  as  a 
precaution,  the  red-color  sports  might  best  be 
picked  at  the  same  time  as  the  common  color 
sorts.  Nothing  can  hurt  the  market  and  the 
grower  more  than  can  immature  fruit.  So  far, 
1958  has  been  quite  different  from  dry  and  hot 
1957.  This  should  be  remembered  when  ma¬ 
turity  is  being  judged;  for  a  really  high  quality 
pack,  spot  picking  may  be  necessary.  Further, 
after  a  particular  variety  has  reached  picking 


maturity,  it  should  be  removed  soon  for  uni¬ 
form  quality.  Delicious  should  be  removed 
within  10  days.  Some  stop-drop  spraying  may 
be  desirable. 

Peach  Maturity  and  Picking 

Like  apples,  peaches  of  quality  catch  the 
consumer’s  eye.  Proper  maturity  and  size  are 
important.  The  softening  characteristics  of 
ripening  peaches  furnish  a  good  index,  and 
the  hand  pressure-tester  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Peaches  for  distant  markets  are  us¬ 
ually  picked  a  little  firmer.  Fruits  testing  18  to 
20  pounds  are  considered  on  the  firm  side; 
those  at  six  to  eight  pounds  and  softer  are 
better  for  local  use.  A  tree-ripe  peach  tests 
around  two  pounds;  varieties  differ  slightly. 
As  peaches  reach  maturity,  softening  com¬ 
mences  along  the  suture.  Visible  coloring  in 
red  and  yellow  increases  as  harvest  time  ap¬ 
proaches.  Warm  days  with  bright  sunlight 
bring  on  maturity  rapidly.  As  a  peach  ripens. 


The  bulk  boxes  becoming  so  common  for  handling 
fruit  from  orchard  to  storage  —  thereafter,  too  — 
are  easily  filled  from  pickers^  bags. 


Removal  and  prevention  of  heat  are  most  im¬ 
portant  to  successful  storage  of  apples.  Quick 
cooling  can  contribute  to  quality. 

it  actually  loses  size  slightly  during  daylight 
hours,  but  regains  it  and  enlarges  further  dur¬ 
ing  night.  Apparently,  the  greater  the  day 
shrinkage,  the  faster  the  softening  and  ripen¬ 
ing.  Because  peaches  do  not  reach  maturity  at 
the  same  time,  spot  picking  as  many  as  three 
times  seems  advisable.  Quality  stimulates  sales, 
and  with  the  expected  large  crop  this  year, 
consumers  will  be  most  particular. 

Harvest  efficiency  has  been  increased  by 
separating  the  tree  into  two  or  more  picking 
levels.  Pickers  are  designated  for  specific 
levels.  This  eliminates  much  ladder  moving  and 
exchange,  and  it  facilitates  picking.  It  also 
more  efficiently  utilizes  labor.  The  experienced 
men  and  ladder  users  work  at  higher  levels, 
while  others  do  the  low-level  picking.  Some  ad¬ 
justment  in  wages  should  be  made;  greatest 
picking  efficiency  comes  at  ground  level,  v 

How  Bruising  Can  Be  Avoided 

Bruised  fruits  are  always  a  headache  to 
growers,  and  to  retailers  and  consumers,  too. 
Bruising  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  but 
attempts  should  be  made  to  reduce  it  just  as 
much  as  possible.  Modern  picking  containers 
have  been  designed  for  this,  and  a  good  fore¬ 
man  can  do  much  to  reduce  dropping  and 
tossing  of  fruits.  Careful  placement  of  fruits 
should  be  emphasized  in  picking  and  also  to 
later  fruit  handling  in  the  orchard,  in  storage, 
and  in  the  packing  house.  Similarly  careful 
handling  minimizes  number  and  size  of  bruises. 
Each  time  an  apple  is  handled,  there  is  likeli¬ 
hood  of  more  bruises.  Fork-lift  equipment  using 


mere  are  many  ways  to  tell  lohen  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  pick.  But  personal  experience  should  be 

■  an  ingredient  of  them  all. 

pallets  reduces  the  number  of  times  the  fruit 
has  to  be  handled,  and  it  moves  the  fruit 
gently.  Bulk  boxes  comprise  another  step  for¬ 
ward  in  improved  handling  techniques.  Bruise 
control  starts  at  picking  and  continues  through 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Bulk  Box  Is  Valuable 

Pallets,  initially  utilized  in  cold  storage  and 
later  adapted  to  the  orchard,  have  greatly 
speeded  up  movement  of  fruit.  Recently  the 
field  crate  and  the  pallet  have  been  combined 
to  form  what  is  known  as  a  bulk  box.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  studies  made  in  Michigan,  labor  costs 
have  been  reduced  by  2.67  cents  per  bushel. 
Another  advantage  has  been  the  time  saved  in 
levelling  crates  prior  to  stacking.  Boxes  are 
easier  to  fill,  too;  handling  of  field  crates  is 
unnecessary;  more  fruit  can  be  stored  in  a 
given  space;  initial  cost  is  lower;  maintenance 
costs  are  less;  the  boxes  last  longer  than  crates; 
apples  keep  better;  the  bulk  boxes  are  so  well 
adapted  to  use  with  fork-lifts  that  there  is  less 
bruising  during  handling.  The  list  of  advan¬ 
tages  is  long.  But  there  are  some  drawbacks. 
Special  equipment  is  needed  to  move  the  large 
containers.  Although  fruit  may  be  poured  from 
field  crates  into  bulk  boxes  on  a  platform, 
wagon,  or  truck,  the  boxes  still  must  be  moved. 
Some  orchards  may  be  too  hilly  to  utilize  lifts, 
too.  Storages  are  often  unadapted  to  handling 
large  containers  and  mobile  equipment. 

The  bulk  box  is  essentially  a  pallet  with  sides 
fixed  or  collapsible.  Capacity  ranges  from  16 
to  20  or  more  bushels.  Width  of  the  boxes 
varies  from  36  to  48  inches,  with  height  averag¬ 
ing  about  32  inches.  The  cost  runs  around  $10. 
The  40-inch  box  that  fits  a  van  truck  quite 
easily  may  have  a  disadvantage  in  cold  storage 
among  the  stacks  since  fork  lifts  are  about 
three  feet  wide.  The  box  must  be  sufficiently 
high  to  hold  a  large  volume  of  fruit  but  still 
be  low  enough  for  a  picker  to  lean  over  and 
place  apples  in  it.  A  32-inch  height  seems  to  be 
about  right.  Collapsible  boxes  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  easier  to  store  when  not  in 
use.  The  pallet  is  also  free  to  use  for  other 
work. 

Regardless  of  difficulties,  use  of  bulk  boxes 
is  increasing  rapidly.  There  are  now  more  than 
55,000  in  Michigan,  and  many  northeast  or¬ 
chards  are  making  the  change.  It  is  said  that 
a  grower  with  an  orchard  producing  as  little  as 
10,000  bushels  can  use  bulk  boxes  econom¬ 
ically.  Fork-lift  attachments  are  available  for 
most  tractors  at  a  cost  between  $700  and  $1,000. 

Special  trailers  have  been  fabricated  for  bulk 
handling  of  fruit,  but  they  are  unnecessary. 
A  truck  or  wagon  works  quite  well.  Some 
western  growers  with  limited  lift  equipment 
place  rollers  on  the  truck  bed  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form  to  facilitate  unloading.  The  boxes  are 
rolled  off  the  truck  onto  a  platform  from  where 
a  lift  moves  them  into  storage  after  the  truck 
has  gone. 

New  Grade  Standards 

Grade  standards  for  peaches  this  year  are 
changed  slightly  from  1957.  Provision  in  the 
U.  S.  Standards  has  been  made  for  “well  ma¬ 
tured”  and  “high  color”  fruit.  Peaches  of  the 

( Continued  on  Page  8  ) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Fields  are  so  small  in  Europe  that,  they  are  difficult  to  farm  with  machinery.  Each  ribbon  above  is 
owned  by  a  different  family.  But  mechanization  is  on  the  move,  and  so  is  food  and  fiber  production. 


Agriculture  in  Europe 

Progressive  and  thriving,  it  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  success  of  our  own  agriculture. 

By  CARL  ROSS 


ARMING  in  Western  Europe  is 
characterized  by  high  yields 
and  hard  work.  Wheat  fields  in 
Holland,  for  instance,  are  near¬ 
ly  three  times  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States.  A  favorable  cli¬ 
mate,  careful  preparation  of 
the  soil,  laborious  cultural  practices,  preserva¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure,  and  generous  application 
of  fertilizers  —  also  about  three  times  the  rate 
in  this  country  —  are  responsible  for  the  good 
yields.  But,  even  with  these,  the  European 
farmer’s  lot  is  not  easy.  The  land  has  been 
worked  hard  for  centuries,  and  there  is  contin¬ 
uous  struggle  to  keep  it  productive.  In  some 
areas,  holdings  have  been  broken  down  to  such 
narrow  strips  through  inheritance  over  several 
generations  that  utilization  of  farm  machinery 
is  almost  impossible.  Many  farms,  even  if  in 
one  tract,  are  so  small  that  much  of  the  harvest 
is  consumed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  density  of  population,  land  is 
scarce  and  expensive. 

But  the  governments  of  Western  Europe 
have  adopted  extraordinary  measures  to  help 
agriculture  and  farmers.  They  include:  price 
supports:  import  quotas;  import  duties  and 
taxes;  levies  to  “equalize”  prices  of  imported 
foods;  subsidies  on  seeds,  fertilizers,  breeding 
stock,  machinery  and  farm  buildings;  defi¬ 
ciency  payments;  tax-exemptions;  check-offs  on 
sales;  and  forced  destruction  of  surplus  vege¬ 
tables. 

Why?  There  are  several  reasons.  Insufficient 
industrial  employment  has  in  some  countries 
led  to  a  desire  by  governments  to  keep  people 
on  farms.  Also,  land  is  often  the  only  important 
natural  resource,  and  the  nations  want  to  get  all 
they  can  out  of  it.  In  most  European  countries. 


Where  people  build  corn  cribs  out  of  stone  and 
concrete,  as  in  Europe,  farming  is  not  a  business, 
it  is  an  homage. 


too,  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  comprise 
a  larger  segment  of  the  population  than  in  the 
United  States;  they  carry  great  weight  with 
their  government.  There  has  been  uncertainty 
about  earning  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
for  food  imports,  too,  and  there  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  striving  for  self-sufficiency.  Many  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  want  to  produce  all  or  nearly 
all  their  own  food  within  their  own  boundaries. 
This  comes  partly  from  perennial  fear  of  war. 

Farm  Favors  Result  in  Remarkable  Growth 

With  all  these  favors,  farming  has  worked 
into  high  pitch  in  the  past  decade.  The  number 
of  farm  tractors  in  France  increased  from 
144,000  in  1950  to  over  400,000  in  1956;  West¬ 
ern  Germany’s  went  from  74,600  in  1949  up 
to  566,900  in  1957.  This  growth  is  significant  to 
the  American  farmer  who  wants  to  export 
food:  the  increase  in  just  tractor  numbers 
tends  to  reduce  food  imports.  Besides  their 
greater  productivity,  they  turn  land  loose  for 
food  production  that  had  been  used  to  grow 
feedstuffs  for  draft  animals. 

There  is  currently  a  further  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  farm  efficiency.  It  is  because  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  that  scheme  to  pool 
the  economic  resources  of  individual  countries. 
Under  it,  goods  will  flow  without  restriction 
and  without  import  duties  from  one  participat¬ 
ing  European  country  to  the  other.  Antici¬ 
pating  that  this  plan  will  soon  be  a  reality,  each 
country  is  seeking  to  strengthen  its  own  initial 
position  by  emphasizing  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  of  course,  will  further  reduce  the 
need  for  food  imports. 

We  can  learn  at  least  two  things  from  these 
European  developments.  First,  a  land  which 
has  been  worked  hard  for  centuries  can  still 
produce  well  and  even  improve  its  yields.  This 
in  itself  rather  disproves  the  claim  of  some  of 
our  own  prophets  who  say  that  population 
growth  in  the  United  States  will  soon  outdis¬ 
tance  food  production.  With  a  little  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  soil  productivity,  we  should  be  able  to 
produce  all  we  need  —  and  more.  We  should 
actually  be  looking  for  a  permanent  export 
program  rather  than  temperary  ones.  The  sec¬ 
ond  lesson  is  one  we  can  deduce  from  the  first : 
we’ll  be  hard  pressed  to  find  markets  for  our 
surplus  foods. 

What  can  we  do  about  it? 

People  in  Europe  spend  relatively  more  on 
food  than  we  do;  it  takes  a  larger  share  of  their 
expenditures.  Conditions  vary  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other,  of  course,  but  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  the  household  food  bill  is  about  50  per 
cent  higher  than  it  is  with  us;  in  France  and 
Germany  it  is  even  higher,  and  in  Italy  twice 


as  high.  One  could  presume  that  any  drop  in 
food  prices  would  bring  along  greater  con¬ 
sumption.  The  people  could  afford  to  eat  more, 
and  we  could  sell  them  more.  The  trouble  with 
this  is  that  European  governments  try  to  keep 
food  prices  high;  they  are  so  much  concerned' 
with  the  welfare  of  their  farmers.  Only  with 
the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  are 
they  perhaps  equally  concerned. 

We  are  faced  not  just  with  the  likelihood  of 
permanent  surpluses  here  and  with  increasing 
food  production  in  Europe.  In  addition  we  are 
only  one  choice  from  which  countries  may  ob¬ 
tain  what  food  they  must  import.  There  are 
many  other  sources  of  food  besides  the  United 
States. 

Trade  Proceeds  on  a  Two-Way  Street 

In  recent  years  we  have  moved  our  farm 
surpluses  on  a  one-way  street;  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  shipping  our  surpluses  are  quite  spectacular. 
But,  unfortunately,  our  food  exports  are  not 
matched  by  our  imports.  European  countries 
have  goods  to  sell,  and  they  prefer  to  buy  from 
countries  which  buy  from  them.  Have  the 
American  farmers  done  all  they  could  to  make 
trading  a  two-way  deal?  Trade  is  not  merely 
commercial;  mutually  agreeable,  it  is  a  strong 
bond  between  countries  and  peoples.  It  seems 
actually  to  be  a  firmer  basis  for  world  peace 
than  are  treaties  or  paper  alliances. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Public  Law  480.  Under  it,  we  sell 
farm  surpluses  abroad  for  payments  in  the 
currency  of  the  buying  country;  no  mutual 
trade  is  involved.  The  law  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  tremendously  effective  device  for  dispers¬ 
ing  our  surpluses.  Without  it,  our  bins  would 
practically  have  burst.  But  it  runs  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  mutual  trade,  and  it  was  meant 
only  as  a  temporary  measure.  American  farm¬ 
ers,  if  they  are  interested  in  securing  foreign 
markets  for  their  products  in  the  years  to 
come,  should  be  in  the  forefront  in  promoting 
a  two-way  exchange  of  goods. 

Recently  a  Russian  “cooperative”  concluded 
an  agreement  with  a  British  association  for 
shipment  of  5,000  tons  of  wheat  in  exchange 
for  English  textiles,  plus  12,000  pairs  of  men’s 
shoes.  What  an  array  of  goods  to  move  5,000 
tons  of  wheat!  The  value  of  the  wheat  was 
about  $350,000,  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  far  as 
world  trade  goes,  but  such  barters  give  a  clue 
as  to  what  we  are  up  against.  In  one  way  or 
another  we  should  adjust  importation  of  manu¬ 
factured  and  other  goods  into  this  country  to 
exportation  of  our  food  surpluses,  i.e.,  if  our 
surplus  situation  is  to  remain  burdensome. 

Today’s  Bird  is  Tomorrow’s  Feed  Customer 

Perhaps,  too,  we  should  consider  providing 
technical  assistance  abroad  in  a  way  to  improve 
our  marketing  position.  For  instance,  improved 
efficiency  in  foreign  livestock  husbandry  might 
increase  demand  for  our  own  feed  grains.  An 
activity  worth  mentioning  is  our  pioneering  in 
Europe  with  processed  and  frozen  poultry.  De¬ 
velopment  of  this  market  helped  move  poultry 
so  that  American  farmers  as  well  as  their 
European  counterparts  benefited.  In  American- 
style  supermarkets  in  Italy,  there  are  frozen 
cellophane-wrapped  chickens  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Italy.  Our  own  poultry  farm- 
(  Continued  on  Page  5 ) 


Stable  manure  and  liquids  are  carefully  preserved 
for  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  on  European 
farms.  Much  fertilizer  is  also  used. 
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6tiln  A  Veir-PLANT  NOW 

•nx^'PUJM  9 
RAWBER 

|25 plants  mm 


^POSTPAID 


25  for  $2.00  250  for  $10.00 

50  for  3.25  500  for  18.00 

100  for  5.00  1000  for  30.00 


Each  plant  yields  5  pints  oyeor! 


ThousaiidsofGiantBerries 

Most  amazing  new  strawberry : 
NOW  READY! -Stern’s  miracle 
"EMPIRE”!  Enormous  producers 
—  each  plant  averaged  6  pints  a 
year.  They  resist  drought— actually 
thrive  in  hot  dry  weather.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  flavor !  Big,  firm,  sweet,  extra 
juicy  and  red! 

Our  Finest  Grade  Plants 

Official!  Largest  No.  1  size— the 
best  and  biggest  grade.  Strong  well 
developed  crowns  and  roots  with¬ 
stand  severe  winter  conditions. 

.Sfern's  Nurseries 

Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Easy  to  Grow!  Winter-Hardy! 

Guaranteed!  Money-Back  Anytime 

Complete  satisfaction  unconditionally  guaranteed !  If  dis¬ 
appointed  in  any  way,  keep  plants  without  charge! 

Plant  Now  For  Crops  This  Coming  Spring! 

Last  Chance!  Mail  Coupon!  Order  Now  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY! 
If  you  plant  these  now,  you’ll  have  berries  in  Spring  1959 


I^STe^’T  miRSERIES, 

I 


Dept.  R  ♦  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  my  "PLUM-SIZE"  strawberry  plants.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted,  you  will  return  my  money— I’ll  keep  plants  with¬ 
out  charge.  (Send  check  or  money  order) 


Nome- 


□  25  for  $2.00 

□  50  for  $3.25 

□  100  for  $5.00 

Q  250  for  $10.00  Address. 

□  500  for  $18.00 

□  1000  for  $30.00 
Postpaid 


City. 


-State. 


*  Trademark 


Amazing  DiscoveRy!  • 


Apple  Sensation  ot 
the  Centuryl  BIGGER 
crops  —  often  2  years 
SOONER.  "Standard’ 
and  "Dwarf”  Trees 
are  sold  ONLV  by 
Stark  Bro’s. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Get  Order- Writing 
Outfit  FREE! 


Grow  Your  Own 
Delicious  Fruits! 

See  dramatic  Idifference  be¬ 
tween  Stark  Exclusive  Leader 
Varieties  and  ordinary  nurs¬ 
ery  stock. Send  nam^ad  dress 
for  BIG  64-paffe  FREE  Cata¬ 
log  picturing  Stark  Apples, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Pears,  Grapes,  Berries,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  in  color  1 

ISTARK  BRO’S 

I  Dept.  1319  LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 

Seedlings  and  Transplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 
Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 

PLANTING 

GUIDE 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

.  Box  305-0  Homer  City.  Pa.  I  m 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain:  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


Dept.  Dept.  RN-838, 


Ftyebufg,  Maine 


^au^han’s 


MASTER  BLEND®  OF  MERION 
FORMULA  LAWN  SEED 

1  lb.  $2.40  5  lbs.  $11.75  25  lbs.  $56.00 
3  lbs.  $7.15  10  lbs.  $23.00  100  lbs.  $220.00 
All  prices  prepaid  ....  mail  orders 
filled  promptly. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1876 
24  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


Rice  Potato  Diggers 


ATTRACTIVE 
LOW  PRICE 
(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on  request. 
RICE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOc.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  — CERTIFIED 

WINTER  WHEAT 

G  E  NESEEJWHITEUnd^^ 

HUDSON  AND  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
BALBOA  AN  D  RO^N 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.GUNS0N&C0.^^J.T  ROCHESTER  I,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SI10?|  I 


You’ll  save  with  a 


Please  send  folder  without  obligation. 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT! 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


CONCRETE  SILO 

► 


I  Namo_ 
I 

I  Address 
I 

'City. 


The  Garden  in  August 


UGUST  is  a  good  month  for 
getting  the  asparagus  bed 
in  shape  for  next  year’s 
crop.  Since  it  occupies  the 
same  soil  year  after  year, 
rotation  cannot  be  prac¬ 
ticed;  so  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  maintain  soil  organic  matter 
by  some  other  means.  If  cow  manure 
is  available,  make  applications  of  10 
to  15  tons  to  the  acre  any  time  from 
the  end  of  the  cutting  season  until 
very  early  Spring.  If  manure  is  not 
available  the  tops  must  be  disked  in¬ 
to  the  soil  and  commercial  fertilizer 
applied. 

When  the  bed  is  young  and  top 
growth  not  too  dense,  a  cover  crop 
of  some  annual  that  will  winter-kill 
should  be  broadcast  between  rows; 
spring  oats  and  barley  might  do.  On 
sloping  land  this  will  also  help  pre¬ 
vent  erosion.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
apply  400  to  500  pounds  of  a  5-10-10 


F.  J.  Francis,  U.  of  Mass. 

Attractive  Merchandising 

This  cubed  squash  was  dipped  in 
sodium  dihydroacetate  prior  to  its 
plastic  packaging.  Its  quality  remains 
good  after  10  days. 

fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  In  older 
beds  where  crowns  no  longer  form 
rows  and  it  is  difficult  to  plant  a 
cover  crop,  a  sidedressing  of  quickly 
available  nitrogen  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  during  late  Summer.  If  400  to 
600  pounds  of  cyanamide  has  been 
used  for  weed  control  it  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Otherwise,  use  sodium 
nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate,  or  am¬ 
monium  sulfate  at  the  rate  of  200 
to  300  pounds  per  acre. 

If  your  area  has  been  hot  and  dry, 
your  tomatoes  and  peppers  may  come 
down  with  a  disorder  called  bottom 
rot  and  your  celery  with  something 
called  black  heart.  These  are  not 
caused  by  insects,  fungi  or  bacteria, 
but  rather  by  faulty  nutrition.  While 
lack  of  water  brings  on  symptoms 
faster,  the  actual  cause  is  calcium 
deficiency  in  the  plant.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  soil  lacks 
calcium,  but  that  calcium  is  unable 
to  move  into  the  plant.  It  can  be 
due  to  a  number  of  reasons:  (1)  in¬ 
sufficient  water  to  dissolve  calcium 
so  that  it  is  available  to  the  plant; 
(2)  a  gross  imbalance  between  cal¬ 
cium  and  some  other  mineral  nu¬ 
trient,  and  (3)  a  pH  so  low  that  soil 
calcium  ties  up  with  another  mineral 
in  unavailable  form.  Of  course,  the 


trouble  can  be  a  combination  of 
these.  A  good  control  is  to  provide 
adequate  water  during  dry  periods 
and  to  spray  the  plants  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  three  ounces  of  calcium  ni¬ 
trate  in  two  gallons  of  water. 

Intensive  cultivation  of  crops  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
has  depleted  many  of  the  so-called 
secondary  nutrients  from  the  soil. 
The  lack  of  these  shows  up  in  plants. 
Vegetables  may  differ  in  their  need 
for  these  secondary  nutrients,  whose 
availability  is  influenced  by  soil  re¬ 
action  and  type.  But  application  of 
foliar  sprays  is  an  inexpensive  and 
rapid  means  of  correcting  any  evi¬ 
dent  deficiency.  Some  of  the  more 
common  symptoms  and  their  control 
are  as  follows: 

Boron:  Plant  leaves  are  often  yel¬ 
low  or  brown  at  the  margins;  young¬ 
er  leaves  curl.  Leaves  on  some  root 
crops  may  be  mottled.  Plants  are 
usually  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
growing  tips  die.  The  roots  of  beets 
often  have  scattered  brown  or  black 
corky  spots,  usually  at  the  surface 
or  near  the  growth  rings.  Turnips 
and  rutabaga  roots  have  large  water- 
soaked  brown  areas  near  the  center. 
The  flower  buds  of  broccoli  and  the 
curd  of  caulifiower  are  browned,  and 
water-soaked  areas  in  the  stems  and 
branches  later  develop  into  horizon¬ 
tal  cracks.  Celery  petioles  show 
rather  large  horizontal  cracks  on  the 
outside  and  brown  rough  areas  on 
the  inside  surface.  Chard  may  show 
a  dark  stripe  with  cracking  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  stem.  Spraying  the  foli¬ 
age  with  a  solution  made  at  the 
equivalent  of  two  to  five  pounds  of 
borax  in  100  gallons  of  water  will 
usually  clear  up  the  disorder. 

Magnesium:  Leaves  have  a  yellow 
spotting  which  generally  spreads 
over  the  whole  leaf,  particularly  old¬ 
er  ones.  Brown  spots  usually  occur 
on  the  leaf  margins  and  tip.  Cabbage, 
caulifiower,  and  broccoli  leaves  take 
on  a  vivid  bright  color.  Affected 
plants  are  usually  reduced  in  size; 
they  are  brittle.  Maturity  is  usually 
delayed.  To  control,  spray  the  plants 
with  a  solution  of  10  to  15  pounds  of 
Epsom  salts  in  100  gallons  of  water. 

Manganese:^ Leaves  are  small  in 
size  and  yellowish  at  tips  or  between 
veins.  This  usually  spreads  over  en¬ 
tire  leaf,  leaving  only  the  veins  green. 
Small  brown  spots  appear  and  may 
develop  into  large  areas.  In  beets, 
foliage  becomes  dense  red.  Onions 
and  corn  show  narrow  stripings  of 
yellow  on  leaves;  the  plants  are 
spindly  in  growth  and  small  in  size. 
Very  little  fruit  is  formed.  Control 
by  spraying  with  two  to  four  pounds 
of  manganese  sulfate  in  100  gallons 
of  water. 

Molybdenum:  Broccoli,  cauliflower 
and  Brussels  sprouts  are  most  com¬ 
monly  affected.  Leaves  are  pale,  dis¬ 
torted,  and  very  narrow.  Some  yel¬ 
lowing  occurs  on  larger  leaves;  plants 
are  stunted.  The  curds  on  cauliflower 
are  small,  open,  and  loose.  Control  by 
spraying  with  one-fourth  to  one-half 
pound  of  sodium  molybdate  in  100 
gallons  of  water.  B.  L.  Pollack 


Sweet  Songs  of  Birds 

Did  you  know  that  many  birds  are 
unable  to  carry  a  tune?  They  have 
flat,  off-key  sounds,  or  they  do  not 
sing  at  all.  Certain  light  conditions 
are  needed  before  birds  sing  their 
best,  of  course.  Most  sing  the  most 
beautifully  at  their  evensongs  of 
very  early  morning  or  twilight.  Some¬ 
times  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun 
brings  forth  a  bright  impromptu 
serenade.  No  bird  except  the  night- 
ingdale  sings  at  night.  It,  and  the 
mocking  bird  and  the  thrushes,  the 
more  dowdily-apparelled  birds,  are 
the  most  exquisite  singers. 

The  male  bird  woos  his  lady-love 
by  sweet  song.  Then,  weeks  before 
she  returns  north  after  Winter,  Mis¬ 


ter  Bird  chooses  a  nest  back  home. 
His  song  before  his  mate  returns 
only  warns  other  males  to  keep  off 
the  premises — or  else!  He  reserves  a 
special  song  for  her  alone.  Through 
it,  he  tells  the  world  of  his  love. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Bruce 
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Agriculture 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
ers  themselves  found  a  new  market, 
but  USDA’s  program  helped  Euro¬ 
pean  poultrymen  —  customers  for 
feed  grain  —  as  well;  friends  were 
made  all  around.  The  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service  of  the  USDA  de¬ 
serves  much  credit  for  this  kind  of 
program. 

There  are  other  fields  where  sound 
market-development  and  surplus-dis¬ 
posal  programs,  carried  out  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  farmers,  processors  and 
consumers  abroad,  could  achieve  fine 
results.  Just  as  any  successful  feed 
dealer  in  this  country  provides  serv¬ 
ice  for  customers,  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  might  well 
direct  20  per  cent  of  its  agricultural 
research  to  service  of  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers  —  Congress  agreeing.  Of 
course,  such  research  could  be 
planned  so  as  to  help  ourselves  di¬ 
rectly,  too. 

Folly  in  Cut-Rate  Sales 

If  we  are  to  sell  abroad,  we  must 
know  our  customers  and  our  com¬ 
petitors.  Complaints  are  frequent 
from  the  latter  that  we  cut  the  prices 
of  our  goods  below  production  costs. 
Cut-rate  exports  might  be  justified 
to  some  extent  if  lower  prices  stimu¬ 
lated  increased  consumption.  But,  as 
mentioned,  European  importing  coun¬ 
tries  see  to  it  that  their  internal 
prices  are  kept  on  a  high  level 
through  import  duties  and  other 
levies.  The  lower  our  price  is,  the 
higher  their  import  levy.  All  we 
achieve  by  cheap  sales  is  the  fatten¬ 
ing  up  of  foreign  treasuries. 

In  our  relationships  with  foreign 
agriculture,  the  American  agricul¬ 
tural  attache  is  the  key  figure.  His 
main  job  is  to  help  sell  American 
foods,  fiber  and  tobacco.  But  look  at 
this:  there  are  7,049  county  agents 


in  Europe 

and  assistants  in  the  United  States  to 
help  us  produce  more  and  more; 
yet  there,  are  only  79  agricultural 
attaches  and  assistants  to  help  sell 
what  we  produce  to  the  whole  world. 

Is  there  anything  directly  useful 
that  we  can  learn  from  European 
agriculture?  Achievements  in  plant 
breeding  and  livestock  breeding  are 
certainly  worth  much  study.  Much 
good  can  come  from  introduction  of 
improved  crop  varieties  from  foreign 
lands.  But  circumstances  in  this 
country  often  hinder,  rather  than 
help,  such  activity.  Take,  for  example, 
DuPuits  alfalfa  from  France.  It  is 
popular  now  in  this  country;  it  is  a 
very  valuable  strain  wherever 
adapted.  But  breeding  work  on 
DuPuits  began  in  France  in  1928. 
By  1937,  it  was  grown  on  field  scale. 
Could  it  not  have  been  at  least  tested 


in  the  United  States  by  the  mid- 
1930’s?  Actually,  it  was  not  until 
1948,  and  certification  did  not  come 
until  1955.  Our  farmers  lost  a  decade 
of  opportunity  with  this  high-yield¬ 
ing  foreign  forage.  In  livestock  breed¬ 
ing,  France’s  Charolaise  cattle  also 
deserve  attention.  In  United  States 
trials,  their  crosses  have  produced 
unusually  vigorous  and  thrifty  beef 
cattle.  Importation  of  breeding  stock 
could  have  great  significance.  But 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  often  prev¬ 
alent  in  France,  and  our  laws  pro¬ 
hibit  cattle  imports  from  there. 
Mexico,  from  which  we  obtained 
some  seed  stock  prior  to  1950,  im¬ 
ports  no  more  either.  Could  not  a  herd 
be  kept  isolated  on  some  offshore 
island  for  a  year  or  two  until  it  was 
considered  safe  to  move  the  animals, 
or  their  offspring,  onto  the  main¬ 
land?  This  would  involve  some  ex¬ 
pense,  it  is  true,  and  it  might  even 
require  amending  United  States  law. 


But  the  result  would  probably  be 
well  worth  the  efforts. 

Land  Scarce,  but  they  Plant  Trees 

Another  lesson  might  be  in  the  care 
of  forests  and  in  reforestation.  In 
Europe,  trees  are  looked  upon  as 
something  to  be  revered.  In  almost 
all  western  European  countries,  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  are  made  by  the 
governments,  and  substantial  sums 
are  spent,  to  reforest  their  lands. 
Apparently  in  this  we  could  learn 
from  Europe.  There  are  large  areas 
in  the  United  States  that  might  well 
be  taken  out  of  food  production  and 
used  instead  to  grow  trees,  i.e.,  if  we 
want  to  reduce  cropland.  We  are 
blessed  with  great  expanses  of  land 
whereas  in  Europe,  because  of  its 
greater  population  density,  land  is 
scarce.  Still,  they  plant  trees. 

American  farmers  should  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  conditions  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  foreign  lands.  Here  and 
there,  we  can  learn  something,  and 
only  when  fully  informed  can  we  ap¬ 
praise  the  task  we  and  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  face  in  trying 
to  move  surpluses.  At  times  the  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  a  more  profound  effect  on  people 
of  foreign  lands  than  it  does  on  our 
own.  This  becomes  an  immense  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  it  takes  vision  to 
cope  with  it.  Our  prime  objective 
should  be  to  use  our  resources  to 
make  friends,  to  bond  peoples  to  us 
through  mutual  trade,  and  to 
strengthen  thereby  the  esteem  and 
standing  of  our  United  States  of 
America. 


Reel  lawn  mowers  are  usually 
self-propelled  and  they  do  the  nicest 
job  of  cutting,  but  rotaries  often  sell 
for  $20  less,  according  to  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  they  cut 
tall  weeds  and  short  grass  “with 
equal  ease.” 


Here  is  a  prize-winning  group  of  Charolaise  beef  cattle  babies.  Proven  out¬ 
standing  in  France,  they  could  well  be  advantageous  to  American  animal 
husbandry  —  if  they  could  be  imported. 
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Spectacular  entertainment 

featuring  .  .  . 

BOB  HOPE  PERSON 

SEPT.  2  —  SEPT.  3  —  SEPT.  4 
JOHNNY  MATHIS 

with  Tony  Marvin,  Betty  Johnson,  Tony  Pastor  Band 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  RODEO  SHOW 
AUTO  RACES 

Stock  cars;  lOO-mile  Indianapolis  Type  Car  Race 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  AIR  FORCE  BAND 

Daily  Free  Concerts 

INTERNATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 

$20,695  in  Prize  Money 

TOMMY  BARTLETT'S  WATER  SKI  CIRCUS 

and  Motor  Boat  Races 

KOCHMAN'  AUTO  THRILL  CIRCUS 


1958 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse,  New  York 

AUG.  29  thru  SEPT.  6 

GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPOSITION  EVER! 

★ 

SENSATIONAL  FARM 
AND  HOME  EXHIBITS 


August  16,  1958 
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10  TO  33  YEARS 

MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  —  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  your  NFLA.  We’ll  make  the  arrangement  that’s  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  years. 


NEED  MONEY? 

"Can  do!"  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  National 
Form  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept. 
RB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


Isl  course  2nd  course  3rd  course 


FOR  THE  LIFE 
OF  THE  BUILDING 

Homasote  "88"  Roofing  Panels 
save  days  and  dollars  — give  you 
a  lifetime,  condensation-free  roof 

"88”  Roofing  Panels  are  low  in  cost,  in 
application  time,  and  in  upkeep.  The 
8'  X  8'  Homasote  Panels  stop  condensa¬ 
tion,  are  easy  to  handle  and  apply.  If 
panels  are  painted  within  3  years, 
and  kept  painted,  the  roof  will  last  a 
lifetime.  Mail  the  coupon  for  data 
on  Homasote  Products  and  methods. 


HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  H-22 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  "88”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook,  for  which 
I  enclose  lO^i 


DDQTFCT  your  home  and  Family 

*  I  against  loss  of  Electr.city 

and  Floods  due  to  storms.  Avoid  danger  and 
inconvenience  of  Power  Failures,  the  waste 
of  food  spoilage,  loss  of  lights,  heat,  re¬ 
frigeration,  and  cooking  facilities  with 
HAMCO  Portable  Electricity  Generators  and 
Centrifugal  Pumps  at  Factory  Prices. 


PORTABLE 

LIGHTING 


PLANT 


750  Watts  to  5500 
Watts,  A  .  C  . 
115/230  Volts,  60 
Cycles,  Single 
Phase. 

Generator  direct¬ 
ly  connected  to 
Engine. 

Running  at  manufacturers  recommended 
speed  —  3600  R.P.M.  Also  available  in  D.C. 
Voltage  and  for  Propane  Fuel  operation. 


•  Light  Weight, 


PORTABLE 

CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPS 


•  1%”  and  2” 
Suction  and 
Discharge,  Self¬ 
priming  Pumps. 

•  Sturdy  Alumi¬ 
num  Alloy  con¬ 
struction. 


•  Directly  connected  to  engine. 


•  No  lubrication  required. 


Name . 

Address . . 

City . Zone. . .  .State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO, ONT.-P.O.  Box  35,Sta.  K 
MONTREAL,  P.Q.-P.O.  Box  20,  Sto.  N 


PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES  with  this 
inexpensive  insurance  against  Storm  Haz¬ 
ards.  Write  for  complete  details. 

HAMCO  INC.  Dept.  J 

44  KENDALL  ST.  •  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Bepair  Kit.”  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
band  (or  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  OO  QO 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-10 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 


FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


I  Free  Literature  and  Estimates. 

SLECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 
\  127  N.  lake  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

5  '  Telephone;  4-4143 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch—Rdieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)— For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Perennial  Favorite 


The  modern  day  lily  —  with  its 
improved  form  and  wide  range  of 
lovely  colors  —  is  a  far  cry  indeed 
from  the  popular  lemon  lily  that 
scented  the  oldtime  gardens.  That 
lily  is  still  popular  today,  for  that 
matter;  for  it  is  far  too  lovely  ever 
to  disappear  completely.  However, 
through  the  years  the  hybridizers 
have  been  busily  at  work  with  this 
and  the  old-fashioned  tawny  or 
“grandmother’s  lily,”  still  found  wan¬ 
dering  by  country  roadsides,  having 
long  ago  escaped  garden  confines. 

Today,  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  listed  day  lily  varieties  of  widely 
varying  size  and  practically  every 
color  but  blue.  These  include  solid 
colors,  bi-coloi's  and  eyed  or  banded 
sorts;  there’s  a  day  lily  for  every 
spot,  for  it  is  at  home  practically 
everywhere  —  in  flower  borders,  by 
pools  and  streams  or  naturalized  in 
open  woodlands.  And  they  do  not 
need  rich  soil,  though  it  should  be 
friable.  An  occasional  application  of 
a  good  plant  food  will  keep  them 
happy  and  growing  well.  They  like 
to  be  well  watered,  too.  While  this 
plant  grows  best  in  semi-shade,  it 
will  grow  successfully  in  full  sun  or 
'  even  dense  shade;  but  there  will  be 
I  fewer  flowers  in  such  a  location  on 
less  robust  plants.  Moreover,  there 
are  early  (spring),  summer,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late-blooming  sorts  — 
always  a  desirable  asset  for  any  plant. 

In  the  right  location,  day  lilies  will 
make  sizable  clumps  in  a  few  years, 
with  both  flowers  and  foliage  increas¬ 
ing  in  beauty  each  year.  When  the 
clumps  become  too  large  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  foliage  mats  down, 
the  time  has  come  to  lift  and  sepa¬ 
rate,  replanting  the  divisions  at  once. 
Be  sure  to  keep  moist  after  trans¬ 
planting. 


The  blossoms  of  the  modern  day 
lilies  are  something  to  behold!  Lovely 
wide-frilled  flowers,  some  with  fluted 
or  recurved  pedals  in  just  about 
every  color  from  deepest  mahogany 
to  palest  pink,  some  up  to  six  inches 
across.  Many  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
and  some  of  the  blooms  remain  open 
into  the  evening,  though  mostly 
they  last  one  day  only.  The  height  of 
these  plants  varies,  too;  thus  in  choos¬ 
ing  lilies  for  certain  spots,  this  must 
be  considered.  You  can  have  them 
from  18  inches  up  to  nearly  six  feet 
tall.  The  best  way  to  choose  your 
plants  is  when  they  are  in  bloom 
in  the  nursery  where  you  can  observe 
both  color  and  height.  When  planting, 
set  the  plants  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart.  If  you  wish  mass  effects,  have 
several  plants  of  one  variety  and  use 
three  or  four  sorts  that  harmonize. 
If  the  plants  are  mulched  with  a 
thick  layer  of  pine  needles,  moisture 
will  be  conserved  and  weeds  smoth¬ 
ered;  moreover,  there  seems  to  be 
something  about  pine  needles  that 
lilies  like. 

As  to  what  varieties  to  plant,  this 
is  wholly  a  matter  of  choice,  for  they 
are  all  good.  You  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  planting  any  day  lily.  Some 
of  the  best  of  the  newer  introduc¬ 
tions  include  the  following  sorts: 
Potentate,  which  might  be  called  the 
ultimate  in  the  dark  shades  —  a 
luminous  pansy  purple  with  a  satiny 
sheen.  (Give  it  protection  from  di¬ 
rect  sun).  Another  fascinating  new¬ 
comer  is  Chloe,  large  shining  golden 
flowers  sprinkled  with  cinnamon.  It 
is  listed  as  a  polychrome  and  also 
prefers  semi-shade.  And  don’t  miss 
Dainty  Deb,  a  lovely  Venetian  pink, 
self-colored  with  a  green  throat  and 
a  six-inch  flower  with  delightfully 
ruffled,  slightly  recurved  petals. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Farm  Machinery  Field 
Day  in  Goshen,  Conn. 

The  Litchfield  County  Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery  Field  Day  will  be  held  Au¬ 
gust  27  at  the  Macklin  Cunningham 
Farm  in  Goshen. 

Two  of  the  field  day’s  features  will 
be  a  liquid  nitrogen  application  dem¬ 
onstration  and  use  of  chemicals  in 
controlling  weeds,  brush  and  trees. 
The  Cunningham  Farm  has  between 
1,000  and  1,200  acres,  so  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  all  types  of 
demonstations.  Bedstraw  has  become 
a  very  serious  weed  pest  on  this  farm. 
Several  chemicals  have  been  applied 
on  two  plots  of  bedstraw,  trying  to 
show  whether  or  not  they  are  effec¬ 
tive,  and  at  what  rate,  for  killing 
this  weed.  Barberry,  thornapple, 
poison  ivy  and  a  variety  of  trees  have 
also  been  treated  with  chemicals  for 
killing. 

Also  to  be  featured  will  be  the 
construction  of  a  diversion  ditch 
with  tile  drain  outlet,  possibly  a  farm 
pond,  demonstration  of  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing  and  tillage  equipment  and 
use  of  forage  harvesters,  self-unload¬ 
ers  and  hay  conditioners  on  millet. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  is 


planning  a  program  for  the  women. 
A  poultry  barbecue  will  be  served 
at  noon.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  will  be  numerous  displays  of 
various  types  of  farm  equipment. 

C.  E.  Smith 

Lamb  Retires  from 
Grape  Cooperative 

George  W.  Lamb  retires  on  August 
31  as  manager  and  treasurer  of 
National  Grape  Co-operative  Assn., 
Inc.,  and  vice-president  of  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company. 

One  of  the  nation’s  foremost  farm 
and  cooperative  leaders,  Mr.  Lamb 
has  been  associated  with  National 
since  1953. 

Before  joining  National  and  Welch 
in  1953,  Mr.  Lamb  was  president  and 
executive  vice-president  for  19  years 
of  the  Springfield  Bank  for  Coopera¬ 
tives  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  is  a 
long-time  member  of  the  Grange  and 
has  been  active  in  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  New  York  State  Council  of  Farm¬ 
er  Cooperatives,  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

Mr.  Lamb  plans  to  retire  to  his 
farm  in  Madison  County,  New  York. 


Henry  Jones 

The  livestock  show  at  the  1900  Cummington,  Mass.,  Fair  was  a  simple  and 
sunny  event.  It  was  the  smell  of  the  stock  that  pervaded  the  air,  and  cattle, 
not  carnivals,  were  the  features  of  the  day. 
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Rates  and  Rules  for  the 
1959  Soil  Bank 

The  1959  Conservation  Reserve 
signup  will  begin  about  September  1 
at  times  and  places  set  locally  by 
State  ASC.  It  is  expected  to  close 
about  October  10.  The  Conservation 
Reserve  is  being  opened  early  this 
year  because  the  other  phase  of  the 
Soil  Bank  —  the  Acreage  Reserve  — 
will  not  be  in  effect  in  1959. 

Major  changes  in  the  1959  Conser¬ 
vation  Reserve  from  the  program  in 
effect  for  contracts  beginning  this 
year  are; 

1.  An  increase  in  the  national 
average  annual  payment  for  Conser¬ 
vation  Reserve  land  from  $10  to 
$13.50  per  acre. 

2.  Additional  incentives,  including 
payment  of  10  per  cent  above  normal 
rates  for  farmers  to  put  all  eligible 
land  on  their  farms  in  the  program 
for  at  least  five  years. 

3.  A  priority  system  for  accepting 
Conservation  Reserve  contract  appli¬ 
cations. 

Under  the  latter,  preference  will 
be  given  farmers  who  had  all  their 
cropland  in  the  Soil  Bank  in  1958  — 
the  Conservation  Reserve  and  the 
Acreage  Reserve  together  —  and  who 
are  now  offering  to  put  into  the 
Conservation  Reserve  the  land  that 
was  in  the  Acreage  Reserve-.  After 
this,  priority  will  be  given  farmers 
offering  land  at  lowest  rates  com¬ 
pared  with  applicable  maximum 
rates. 

County  ASC  committees  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  maximum  annual  payment  rate 
per  acre  for  all  land  offered  for  the 
program,  and  farmers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  their  land  at  less 
than  these  ceiling  rates.  Where  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program  might  ex¬ 
haust  available  funds  in  a  county  or 
more  land  is  offered  than  would  be 
desirable  to  contract  in  one  year,  of¬ 
fers  at  lower-than-maximum  rates 
would  be  more  certain  of  acceptance. 

In  cases  of  applicants  of  equal 
standing  under  this  second  priority, 
these  further  criteria  will  be  applied: 
offers  of  lowest  rate  per  acre,  offers 
of  total  eligible  acreage,  offers  of 
contracts  for  the  longest  period. 

The  rates  of  annual  payments  for 
individual  farms,  upon  application  of 
farmers,  will  be  set  by  county  ASC 
committees  on  the  basis  of  average 
land  on  the  farm,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  productivity,  agricultural 
value,  and  rental  rates  for  similar 
land  in  the  locality.  Individual  farm 
rates  may  vary  above  and  below  the 
average  anual  payment  rate  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  county.  An  upper  limit 
of  no  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
land  value  is  required  by  law. 

Under  the  incentive  plan  to  get 
all  cropland  on  individual  farms  in 
the  program,  farmers  who  put  all 
their  eligible  land  under  Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve  contracts  will  earn  the 
full  regular  rate  they  accept  for  their 
farms  for  both  Soil  Bank  “base”  land 
and  “non-diversion”  land.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  will  receive  the  extra  10 
per  cent  payment  for  “whole  farm” 
participation.  The  maximum  regular 
rate,  or  the  higher  rate  for  whole 
farm  participation,  will  be  the  “ceil¬ 
ing”  rate  for  a  farm. 


“That  One  Will  Bankrupt  Us. 
Take  it  Back!” 


Dynamic  D-17  Tractor 

...Plows  67%  more  acres 

...Uses  a  half  gallon  less  fuel  per  acre 


Actual  photograph  after  8  hours  of  plowing. 


There’s  meaning  for  every  farmer  in  this  8 -hour  plowing 
test  with  the  Allis- Chalmers  D-17,  pictured  below,  in  competition 
with  a  tractor  of  another  make  that  weighed  nearly  1,000  lbs.  more. 

Plowing  conditions  were  identical  .  .  .  same  field,  same  soil, 
same  depth,  same  fuel,  same  length  of  time  —  8  hours.  Both  trac¬ 
tors  were  driven  by  the  farmers  who  owned  them,  and  both  were 
operated  at  their  normal  plowing  speed  and  load  capacity. 

Using  an  AUis-Chalmers  plow,  the  D-17  with  standard  Power 
Director  (the  Big  Stick)  and  automatic  Traction  Booster  sys¬ 
tem  plowed  exactly  67  percent  more  acres  than  its  competitor  .  .  , 
and  used  a  half  gallon  less  fuel  per  acre. 

Think  what  this  saving  in  fuel  will  mean  to  you  in  a  full  sea¬ 
son’s  work  ...  or  better  yet,  during  the  tractor’s  lifetime! 

Yes,  your  dollars  do  a  lot  more  farming  when  you  move  up 
to  a  dynamic  D-17  or  D-14  Tractor  .  .  .  today’s  most  advanced 
farm  tractors.  Ask  your  Allis- Chalmers  dealer  for  a  revealing  dem¬ 
onstration  on  your  own  farm. 

AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


♦UfS-f 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  is  an  Allis-Chaicners  trademark* 


:ac>  allis-chalmers 

Listen!  National  Farm  &  Home  Hour-^t^BC-Sa^urday^ 
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Shenango 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 


Sce^'  24x60  $1321 

•  Combination  steel  and  wood 

•  Many  sizes 

•  Clear  span 


Shenango  Steel  Buildings 

Box  301,  West  Middlesex,  Pa. 
I’m  interested  in  a  building  for 


Name  . 
Address 


BONUS  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 


Dividends  Credited 
and  Compounded 
Quarterly 


.S'. 


►  AVE  more,  make  more  by  mall  at  100- 
year-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank. 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY,  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and'  postage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 


Hember  Federal  Deposit  Irtsurance  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  Is  $ . .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  ond  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name . . 

Address _ .... 


City. 


.  St  a  t  e.a...........M.... 


25 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or 
Ve  HP  motor  or  laroer.  . 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH 
25'  well.  I"  inlet;  outlet.  Coup¬ 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'A*  Inlet; 

•  'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  Py/MPS,  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


The  Golden  Harvest  is  Here! 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

U.  S.  Fancy  grade  must  be  “well 
matured”  instead  of  mature.”  The 
“well  matured”  certification  is  only 
optional  for  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1,  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2.  U.  S.  No.  1 
also  has  an  optional  provision  for 
“high  color,”  provided  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  peaches  in  the  lot  have 
at  least  one-third  of  their  surface 
covered  with  blush,  pink  or  red.  Im¬ 
mature  peaches  are  now  considered 
as  being  seriously  damaged,  with  a 
tolerance  only  of  five  per  cent  in  the 
three  upper  grades. 

After  the  Harvest 

Once  the  fruit  is  off  the  tree,  the  rate 
of  respiration  is  considerably  higher. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  hold  ap¬ 
ples  on  the  tree  for  a  day  or  so  when¬ 
ever  they  cannot  be  readily  moved 
to  proper  storage.  It  is  better  than 
stacking  them  in  the  orchard  or  on 
the  packing  shed  floor.  Removal  of 
field  heat  reduces  the  speed  of  tissue 
breakdown,  and  fast  removal  is  said 
to  increase  storage  life  by  several 
weeks.  Where  a  refrigerated  storage 
is  used  for  this,  the  stacks  of  fruit 
should  be  spaced  farther  apart  than 
for  general  storage;  cold  air  must 
circulate  around  the  fruit.  Because 
of  this,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
packing  out  of  storage  rather  than 
prior  to.  Bulk  boxes  prolong  the  life 
of  apples  by  shortening  the  time  that 
it  takes  to  bring  them  from  field  to 
storage  and  by  allowing  faster  cool¬ 
ing.  Pallets  provide  air  circulation 
channels  throughout  the  stacks;  field 
crates  do  not. 

Many  growers  have  recently  been 
hydrocooling  their  peaches  so  as  to 
remove  field  heat  and  to  bring  tem¬ 
perature  down  to  storage,  holding,  or 
trucking  level.  However,  research 
from  more  than  one  source  indicates 
that  peaches  held  at  temperatures 
from  60  to  65  degrees  for  a  few  days 
after  picking  have  optimum  quality. 
The  fruit  is  thereafter  held  at  nor¬ 
mal  storage  temperature.  For  some 
reason,  after-ripened  peaches  do  not 
develop  the  flavor,  aroma  and  tex¬ 
ture  that  pre-ripened  do.  There  is 
evidence  that  peaches  ripened  prior 
to  storage  hold  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better,  than  those  ripened  after.  This 
Fall,  peach  growers  ought  to  experi¬ 


ment  a  little  to  test  the  practicality 
of  this  research.  Use  hydrocooling  to 
bring  the  peaches  down  to  ripening 
temperatures;  then  in  about  two 
days,  either  in  shipment  or  in  the 
ripening  room,  cool  them  to  holding 
temperatures. 

Storage  of  the  Fruit 

Before  placing  fruit  in  storage, 
equipment  should  be  thoroughly 
checked,  and  the  storage  should  be 
cooled  to  holding  temperatures.  The 
refrigeration  equipment  should  be 
operating  at  enough  capacity  to  re¬ 
move  field  head,  the  heat  of  respira¬ 
tion,  and  the  heat  let  in  by  frequent 
opening  and  closing  of  doors.  Stor¬ 
ages  should  ordinarily  be  at  35  de¬ 
grees;  with  elaborate  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  air  circulation,  they  can  go 
to  31  to  32.  While  fruit  should  be 
brought  down  to  holding  tempera¬ 
tures  within  24  hours,  it  generally 
takes  a  little  longer.  A  bushel  of 
apples  and  the  container  weigh  about 
55  pounds;  they  must  surrender  50.6 
B.T.U.  for  each  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  drop.  The  importance  of  rapid 
cool-down  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  respiration  rate  of  apples  is 
approximately  doubled  or  trebled  for 
every  18-degree  rise  in  temperature. 
Four  days  at  68  degrees  are  compar¬ 
able  to  16  at  32.  This  is  an  appreci¬ 
able  difference.  Humidity  should 
range  from  85  to  90  degrees  so  as  to 
reduce  fruit  shrinkage  and  break¬ 
down.  Watering  the  floor  is  a  very 
good  method  of  maintaining  proper 
humidity;  it  should  be  done  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  storage  operation. 


B.  M.  Lawrence  and  Co, 


This  $59  “scarecrow”  is  reported  to 
ban  birds  from  crops.  It  operates  on 
carbide,  water,  a  battery  spark — and 
bang!,  loud  and  irregular  for  eight 
cents  per  day. 


Connecticut  Honors 
Young  Dairy  Farmers 

Two  young  Connecticut  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  named  as  the  1958 
recipients  of  the  highest  awards  giv¬ 
en  to  Future  Farmers  of  America  in 
Connecticut. 

Thomas  M.  Moore,  21,  of  Portland, 
is  the  State’s  candidate  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer  degree. 

Nathan  R.  Cushman,  Jr.,  18,  of 
Lebanon,  received  the  Star  State 
Farmer  award,  highest  given  by  the 
Connecticut  FFA  Assn.,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  26th  annual  State  FFA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Newington. 

Moore  started  farming  while  in  high 
school.  He  had  the  use  of  the  farm 
rent-free  and  built  up  his  herd  after 
making  his  first  purchases  with  loans 
from  a  Hartford  radio  station.  He 
now  rents  a  modern  255-acre  dairy 
farm  on  a  cash-rent  basis,  and  does 
custom  work  for  other  farmers.  He 
owns  20  dairy  cows,  eight  heifers, 
and  seven  calves,  valued  at  over 
$9,000. 

Cushman  has  been  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  his  family  has  moved  from 
the  status  of  part-time  farmers  to  a 
full-time  operation.  Since  Nate  start¬ 
ed  building  his  own  herd  with  one 
grade  heifer  five  years  ago,  both  his 
own  and  the  family’s  herd  have 
undergone  considerable  expansion. 
About  a  year  ago,  this  had  reached 
the  point  that  the  father  quit  his 
off-farm  job  and  now  farms  full-time. 
Young  Cushman  is  now  the  full 
owner  of  nine  cows  and  13  heifers.  He 


also  has  a  quarter-interest  in  the 
family  herd  of  an  additional  17  cows 
and  23  heifers. 

An  award  to  a  Connecticut  FFA 
chapter  from  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  a  chapter  in  the  State,  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  State  convention.  The 
chapter,  at  Housatonic  Valley  Re¬ 
gional  High  School  in  Falls  Village, 
received  one  of  four  national  awards 
in  cooperative  activity  from  the  AIC. 

The  award  will  involve  a  free  trip 
to  the  AIC  summer  session  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  Aug.  24-28 
for  four  chapter  members  and  their 
advisors,  Clarke  B.  Wood  and  Walter 
Burcroff.  H.  K.  Street 


“This  year  I’m  trying  a  sawdust 
mulch.” 


heovy  duty  —  ofl  purpose  _ 

ROTARY  CUTTER 


Bush  Hog  clears,  shreds 
and  mulches  in  one  operation! 

Saves  you  time  and  labor 
makes  you  money! 

•  Free -Swinging  Blades! 

•  Enclosed  Frame ! 

•  Adjustable  Cutting  Height  I 

•  Side  Skids  Prevent  Digging! 

•  Heavy  Duty  Gears ! 

No  Slip  Clutches ! 

Pull  type;  6’.  6’  and  7’ 
swaths.  Also  with  2  inset  rear 
wheels  for  close  trim.  Lift  lype;| 
5’  and  6’  swaths. 

’’Flying  Saucer- 
Blade-  holder,  fast  hitch;  snapcoupler, 
offset  cutting  (orchard  mulching), 
high  clipping  (row  crops) 


MODELS 


This  Successful  Farmer  Says 

Diiih  Hoc,  works  like  a 
hammer  mill  —  unl  Urals 
siiill  oil  and  heals  il  up 
We  have  cut  coUcciircds. 
cockirburs  ond  head-inch 
bushes  It  lust  cround  them 
up  -  looked  like  cattle  Iced 
scattered  on  the  ctound " 


OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 


FREE ! 


8  Ft.  Mower 
All-purpose  cutting. 

3  overlapping  blades. 

"Belly  Mount" 

42”  cut  for  1-row  trac¬ 
tors,  all-purpose  cutting 

New  Bush  Hog  Pasture  Seeder 

Especially  designed 
colters,  boots  and  pack 
wheels 


Color  folder  on  Complete 
Bush  Hog  line  W rite 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Selma,  Ala. 


C^hO^i 


WAR  StfJIPLVS 


IMAGINE!  MOO  VAIUES-NOW  SEILINC  FOR  PENNIES 
Hundreds  of  surplus  items  for  home.  farm, 
oaraoe  and  shop  .  .  .  going  for  pennies  on 
the  dollar!  All  built  to  the  government's 
higher  standards.  Tools,  machinery,  gear 
reducers,  pumps,  boats,  motors;  page  after 
page  of  tremendous  bargains. 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF:  Send  for  this  big 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself!  See  pages 
of  surprising  bargains.  See  items  that  cost 
the  government  thousands  of  dultars  going 
for  pocket  change.  Act  no^.  Cash  in  on 
government  surplus.  Send  10c  for  your  copy. 
KARL  ORT,  Deot.R ‘O.Thomasvillc.  Pa.  . 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

-  for  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  eracted *011011  Oiliviry 
Slitppad  aiiyvr4Me*S«ad  tor  FoUer 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  i  iJ 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave,.  N.Y.  16 


PUMP  WATER  DRY 


SAVE  MONEY 

SUCT-DRI 


Only  $2.75 


post 
Elcr 

Without  electricity 

part*  thia  auction 
pumpa  330  gallons 
of  water  per  hour  from 
flooded  cellars,  pools, 
trenches,  ditches,  washlnst 
machines.  Just  attach  with 
a  garden  hose  to  any 

_ ^  ^  screw-type  faucet,  attach 

section  of  hose  to  the  discharge  ond.  turn  on 

tte  water  and  It  goes  to  work.  Mall  your  order  today) 
Medford  Prod.  Inc.,  Box  39,  Bothpaio,  N.V.,  Dept.  uu2 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Oh^  My  Aching  Feet! 

WonH  new  shoes^  better  foot  care  help? 


Thanks  to  the  farmer,  Americans 
are  the  best  fed  and  the  best  shod 
people  on  earth.  They  eat  about  160 
pounds  of  meat  and  buy  3.5  pairs  of 
shoes  per  person  per  year.  Yet  the 
American  farmer,  himself  one  of  the 
best-fed  Americans,  is  far  from  being 
among  the  best  shod.  Shoe  salesman, 
who  probably  hear  more  about  foot 
troubles  than  anyone  else,  report  that 
farmers  suffer  from  foot  infections, 
toe  injuries,  sprained  ankles  and 
frostbite  more  than  any  other  group. 
They  also  have  a  full  share  of  corns 
and  calluses. 

Farmers  walk  more  than  other 
people,  it  is  true  —  about  16  miles  a 


Whafs  afoot  on  this  tractor  is 
neither  xoell-soled  nor  well-laced.  For 
comfort  and  support,  a  shoe  should 
he  both. 

day,  but  walking,  if  done  in  proper 
shoes,  makes  the  feet  stronger.  The 
trouble  is  that  farm  work  is  hard 
on  shoes,  and  farmers  are  inclined 
to  wear  them  too  long. 

The  Value  of  Leather 

More  and  more,  nevertheless,  men 
who  realize  that  their  feet  are  im¬ 
portant  are  demanding  not  the  least 
costly  but  the  most  serviceable  and 
healthful  work  shoes.  These  are  usu¬ 
ally  leather  throughout:  soles,  uppers, 
linings  and  welts.  They  protect 
against  accidents.  Only  two  occupa¬ 
tions,  mining-petroleum  and  con¬ 
struction,  exceed  farming  in  danger; 
and  many  farm  accidents  result  from 
unsteady  footing.  Leather  shoes  and 
boots  are  safe,  sure  and  comfortable. 

Leather  soles  are  recommended  to 
farmers  because  they  are  four  times 
as  puncture-resistant  as  any  other 


material.  This  is  important  wherever 
a  rusty  nail  may  be.  Box  toes  are 
advisable,  since  animals  often  step  on 
the  farmer’s  toes.  Or  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  drops  heavy  equipment  on  them. 

A  big  mistake  farmers  often  make 
is  to  overprotect  their  feet.  Rubber 
boots  are  fine  for  keeping  the  feet 
dry  for  a  short  period,  but  air  can¬ 
not  get  in  and  evaporate  perspiration; 
the  feet  become  soaked  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  after  a  time.  This  can  result 
in  frostbite.  Leather,  with  its  millions 
of  microscopic  pores,  allows  the  feet 
to  breathe.  The  best  idea  for  a  day  in 
slush  or  mud  is  to  wear  two  pair  of 
woolen  socks  inside  leather  work 
shoes  or  boots.  When  rubber  boots 
are  called  for,  they  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  leather  shoes  as  soon 
as  the  need  is  past. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  buys  so-called 
arch-supports  in  a  shoe  store  or  from 
a  catalogue.  This  is  about  as  sensible 
as  buying  spectacles  in  the  dime 
store.  While  they  may  ease  the  pain 
for  a  time,  they  will  probably 
eventually  aggravate  the  condition. 
The  arch  of  the  foot  is  supported  by 
bow-string  action  of  muscles  which 
reach  up  as  far  as  the  knee;  when 
these  muscles  are  overworked,  the 
arch  weakens  or  collapses.  When  this 
happens,  an  immediate  visit  to  a  doc¬ 
tor  or  foot  specialist  is  imperative. 
Rehabilitation  can  usually  be  brought 
about  by  foot  exercises,  but  in  some 
cases  the  specialist  must  prescribe 
strappings  or  appliances  especially 
adapted  to  injured  feet. 

Rules  for  Daily  Foot  Care 

Feet  should  get  a  daily  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  bath  in  warm  water.  When  they 
are  especially  tired,  a  handful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  Epsom  salts 
should  be  added.  If  you  suffer  from 
perspiration,  a  dusting  with  boric 
acid  powder,  especially  between  the 
toes,  is  recommended. 

See  that  your  socks  fit  properly; 
they  should  not  bind  the  feet  or  be 
so  large  that  they  bunch  up  at  the 
toes  and  heels.  Wool  is  best  for  Win¬ 
ter,  cotton  and  lisle  for  Summer.  If 
your  feet  perspire  excessively,  wear 
white  socks;  the  dye  in  colored  socks 
may  prevent  absorption  of  sweat  and 
also  act  as  an  irritant.  Always  air 
your  shoes  and  stockings  when  you 
take  them  off. 

It  does  not  take  a  time-and-motion 
expert  to  tell  that  strong  feet,  un¬ 
marred  by  pain-producing  corns  or 
flattened  arches,  add  to  efficiency  on 
the  farm.  A  farmer  ought  to  take 
care  of  his  feet,  and  shoe  them  well. 

Marc  Peterson 


Hereford  Field  Doy 
Aug.  16 

This  year’s  annual  Field  Day  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  Hereford  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  held  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  August  16,  at  Oscar  Lanford’s 
Elmbrook  Farm,  Castleton-on-Hud- 
son,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

First  there  will  be  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Herefords  for  the  Fruit 
Grower,  Poultryman  and  Dairyman,” 
led  by  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  of  Cornell. 
Panel  members  will  include  Harold 
H.  Smith,  dairyman.  No.  Rose,  N.  Y.; 
Rayburn  Rice,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  producer 
of  a  large  cash  crop  with  commercial 
beef  cattle  as  a  side  line  on  a  2,000- 
acre  farm;  William  H.  Hulle,  com¬ 
mercial  cattleman,  Mayfair  Stock 
Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  Forrestai  of  Medina,  N.  Y., 
an  outstandingly  successful  purebred 
breeder  of  commei'cial  cattle,  will  ex¬ 
plain  his  operation  and  answer 
questions  on  feeding  programs  for 
slaughter  cattle.  Rod  Hall,  fieldman 
for  the  Aroostook  Livestock  Assn., 
will  follow  with  a  discussion  on  po¬ 
tato  starch  feed  which  is  a  part  of 

August  16,  1958 


the  Maine  Feeding  Experiment. 
There  will  also  be  a  demonstration 
of  the  grading  of  slaughter  cattle 
and  carcasses. 

At  6:00  p.m.,  refreshments  and  a 
barbecue  dinner  will  be  served  at 
the  Schodack  Valley  Rod  &  Gun. 
Dairymen,  poultrymen,  fruit  growers 
and  others  interested  in  adding  to 
their  incomes  with  beef  cattle  will 
be  welcome  at  the  Field  Day. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Soles 

Aug.  16  —  Newport  Guernsey 
Show,  Hammersmith  Farm,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Aug.  19-24  —  Rocky  Hill  Fair, 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island. 

Aug.  20  —  Maine  Pomological 
Field  Day,  Highmoor  Farm,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Me. 

Aug.  27  —  Poultry  Day,  University 
of  Maine,  Orono. 

Aug.  27  —  Litchfield  County  Farm 
Machinery  Field  Day,  Macklin  Cun¬ 
ningham  Farm,  Goshen,  Conn. 

Sept.  4  —  Grassland  Field  Day, 
Dairy  Research  Farm,  Beemerville, 
N.  J. 


ess  time 
jbmers- 
:ef  force 
12,000 


gallons  per  hour, 


"HN”  Ejecto  Pump 
H  to  2  horsepower  sizes 


Submersible 
Pump  for  4" 
and  6"  wells 
^tol5 
horsepower 


Dirty  face,  dirty  clothes  or  dirty  dishes, 
it  takes  full  faucet  force  to  make 
them  clean  again.  Depend  on  o 
Myers  Ejecto  Pump  for 
all  the  water  and  pres- 
sure  you  need  for  speed¬ 
ier  housekeeping. 


Watering  stops  take  I 
when  there  is  a  Myers  S 
ibie  delivering  full  fau( 
with  capacities  to 


I 


In  case  of  fire  you  can  depend  on  o 
Myers  Submersible  to  supply  plus- 
pressure  and  capacity  to  battle  the 
blaze  effectively.  When  it’s  time  to 
replace  an  old  pump 
or  add  an  extra  one,  . 

see  your  Myers 
dealer  first.  -4 


Myers 


(2) 


HE  F.E,  MYERS  &  BRO,  CO.,  3808  Orange  Street,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Kitchener,  Canado 


ONE  OF  OUR 
BEST  VALUES! 

2.9  AMP  HEAVY  DUTY 
14''RAM  DRILL 
with  Jacobs  Geared 
Chuck  and  Key 
Reg.  $39.95 — Our  Price 


$14.95 

plus  50c  pp.  &  hdig. 


Ask  any  expert  and  he'll  always  say  “RAM  for 
Heavy  Duty  Work.”  Not  just  an  ordinary  2,  2% 
jr  2%  amp.  unit,  but  a  powerful  full  2.9  AMP. 
Irill  to  do  every  heavy  duty  jib  in  home,  shop  or 
industry.  Built  to  take  years  of  rough-tough  use. 
Vewer,  more  rugged  motor  gives  %"  capacity  in 
lard  wood  and  capacity  in  steel  with  a  full 
load  speed  of  1,200  R.P.5I.  Durable,  mirror  fin- 
shed,  lightweight  aluminum  housing.  Features 
rniversal,  series  wound  AC-DC  motor;  heavy  duty 
■  nultiple  Thrust  ball  bearings:  automatic  release 
irigger  switch  with  locking  pin;  6  ft.  2  conductor. 
I'L  approved  cord  and  plug.  Standard  115  V. 
AC-DV.  Tills  powerhouse  measures  9"  in  length 
vet  weighs  only  3%  lbs.  If  you’ve  ever  needed  a 
drill  or  find  tliat  your  present  %"  job  just  won't 
do  the  things  you  expect  of  it.  ORDER  THIS  2.9 
amp.  (4"  ram  drill  today!  Limited  quantities. 

Dept.  7508,  SCOTT-MITCHELL  HOUSE  INC. 
415  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 


TVhen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deaU”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page»  :  : 


[i^anything  broken?..,  ] 

1^^  FIX  IT  WITH  OKUM’S  ** 


Plastic  Metal 

APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY 
...HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 


.=C3=I^  I 


I  ^  I 


How  Fix-it-Your%elt  —  Save  Many  Dollan! 

New  wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily  and 
simply.  In  just  40  minutes  it  hardens  into 
steel — like  solid  that  can  be  sanded,  filled, 
sawed,  drilled.  Adheres  to  all  surfaces  and 
guaranteed  never  to  rust.  This  is  the  same  type 
of  miracle  plastic  described  in  READER'S 
DIGEST  and  LIFE.  Used  by  all  industries. 
Now  available  to  public. 

NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  ^ 

No  C.  O.'  D.  We  pay  postage. 


t 


Money-bark ‘guarantee,  BOOKLET 
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of  course,  have  prospered  mightily. 

But,  if  we  must  choose,  has  not  this  been 
better  than  last  year’s  drought  that  was  so 
severe  in  many  sections  of  the  Northeast?  The 
hay  crop  is  heavy,  oats  are  good,  the  corn 
has  rarely  been  greener.  Pastures  are  lush  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  late  summer  or  early 
fall  barn  feeding.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
farmers  will  have  to  draw  water  into  Novem¬ 
ber,  as  was  so  frequently  the  case  last  year. 

There  are  always  problems  when  one  has 
dealings  with  Mother  Nature,  but  she  does  have 
a  way  of  fair  compensation.  This  year’s  wea¬ 
ther  is  a  boon  compared  to  1957’s. 


Sintered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Claes  Matter, 


Milk  Pricing,  Bloc  Voting 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  many  years  and 
consider  The  Rural  New  Yorker  a  real  dairy¬ 
man’s  paper. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me 
whether  the  amended  milk  marketing  order  is 
still  operating?  It  was  voted  in,  as  I  recall,  not 
by  individual  vote,  but  by  so-called  bloc  voting 
transactions.  We' protecrsGbscribire  Against  l-og^uTsTFut  wTwTiTnot  "be  the  large  co-ops;  and  if  a  member  of  an  or- 

responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  ganizatlOn  VOted  against  the  blOC  VOte.  his  in- 
hotice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  Ai/l  ^4-  a  vuic,  ixxo  xxx 

the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New-  UlViaual  VOtC  did  nOt  COUnt. 

Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  „  -n  x  ■, 

_ _ _ _  When  this  new  milk  order  began,  we  were 

told  we  would  get  20  to  40  cents  more  per  100 
pounds  because  of  this  order.  As  we  don’t  seem  to 
be  getting  this  additional  price  as  promised,  it 
would  seem  that  the  order  was  no  longer  opera¬ 
tive.  Could  it  be  just  another  one  of  those  things? 
O.  K.,  I  guess  maybe  there  is  a  raise  of  two  cents 


”A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  bached  by  a  respon- 
UBS  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
j  sub^ribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  ciled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
r^ponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 


PENB  has  a  very  limited  budget  and  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  launch  the  intensive  type  of  campaign 
that  is  so  sorely  needed. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  facts  in  this  study 
and  it  behooves  the  industry  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage  possible,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  apparent  that  more  than  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  report  is  needed;  prompt,  posi¬ 
tive  action  is  called  for.  The  USDA  reports  a 
12  per  cent  increase  over  last  year  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  egg-type  chicks  hatched  in  May  and 
June.  Monthly  egg  production  in  the  last  few 
months  of  1958  is  therefore  expected  to  exceed 
last  year’s,  resulting  in  year-end  egg  prices  be¬ 
low  the  44.2-cent  average  price  in  December 
1957.  This  is  on  the  assumption,  of  course, 
that  promotion,  pricing  and  merchandising  will 
pursue  their  typically  listless  course. 

Poultrymen  should  do  their  best  to  try  to 
have  done  with  the  age-old,  do-nothing  policy  of 
sitting  on  one’s  hands.  It  is  loud  applause  that 
is  wanted — and  needed,  and  there  is  plenty  to 
be  applauded  about  the  egg,  the  chicken,  and 
the  turkey. 


112th  New  York  State  Fair 

TOOTHING  exemplifies  New  York’s  agri- 
cultural  greatness  more  or  better  than 
does  the  New  York  State  Fair.  There  is  com-  u  a  ^  v.-  u 

mendable  attention  to  industry  education,  half  a  iftter.  ’  Edward 

conservation  and  entertainment,  but  farm  am-  Lewis  County,  N.  Y 


mals  and  farm  commodities — plus  their  event¬ 


ual  end  product,  food — provide  the  structure  exnandpd^to  ^  Order,  as 

and  strength  of  the  Fair.  And  farmers’  and  “Ttf  New  ^ 

farm  organizations’  institutional  displays  and  fTmer^he  nle^’neL  ruT  « 

_ _ aiaT. _ _ .  ,  r,  f  . /  .  larmcrs  the  price  increase  that  was  originally 

estimated  does  not  mean  the  Order  is  no  longer 


operative.  It  is  still  very  much  in  existence, 
and  some  folks  have  the  idea  of  extending  it  to 
still  more  areas,  such  as  Connecticut  and 
Philadelphia.  Unless  resisted,  it  will  repeat 
the  latest  performance  of  equalizing  producer 
prices  downward. 

On  the  question  of  bloc  voting,  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  has  taken  a  forward 


competitive  exhibits  accurately  refiect  the  agri 
culture  of  the  State. 

The  Farmstead  is  worth  inspecting  every 
year.  Each  September  seems  to  bring  it  a  new 
building  or  facility;  the  machinery  storage  and 
farm  work  shop,  put  up  only  a  year  ago,  should 
not  be  missed.  No  dairyman  can  come  away 
from  the  pen  stable-milking  parlor-loafing  shed 
establishment  without  new,  useful  ideas  and 

information.  No  poultryman  is  likely  to  for-  _  at,  a  i. 

get  the  lessons  that  a  look  at  comparative  hous-  f/,?’  f ™  P^poses  that,  where  any  farmer 

ing  of  layers  on  litter  and  on  slat  floors  pro- 

vides;  nor  at  the  automatic  feeding,  watering,  ,  ^  ™  mv,'^  te  cast  by  the  ra-op  of  which 

cleaning,  and,  almost,  egg  collectiot  be  subtrac  ed 

Eggland  will  this  year  welcome  its  millionth  “'“P®  separately  counted 

visitor;  he  will  see  how  cooperation  between  a  ^  ^‘a  at.  t.  i 

the  egg  producer  and  industry  benefits  almost  ,  whole  way,  as  it 

everybody.  He  will  have  his  appetite  whetted  should,  in  recommending  no  more  bloc  votmg 

and  satisfied  by  barbecued  birds  and  specially  ®  "SM 

prepared  eggs.  aireciion. 

The  exhibits  of  feed  and  forage  crops,  of 

vegetables,  fruit,  maple  products,  honey,  PENB’S  Consumer  Surveu 
flowers  and  dairy  products  are  major  features  ij  OTIVATION  has  finally  entered  into  agri- 
of  the  Fair.  The  bulk  tank  display  should  be  IVl  culture.  The  Poultry  and  Egg  NatioLl 
a  source  of  new  knowledge  and  understanding  Bc^^d  has  just  released  tte  results  of  a  moti- 
to  many  dairy  farmers.  The  cooking  and  sew-  ..^tion  study  to  determine  the  consumer’s  atti- 

^Lf^thTsmlll-gr^^^^^^^  fmthari^S^’  “ 

rabbits,  cavies,  pigeons  and  fancy  fowl.  This  interesting  facts  are  disclosed: 


Plowmen,  Plow  True! 

“Ye  rigid  Plowmen!  Bear  im  mind 

Your  labor  is  for  future  hours. 

Advance!  spare  not!  nor  look  behind! 

Plow  deep  and  straight  with  all  your  powers!” 

—The  Plow,  Richard  H.  Horne 

'T^HERE  will  be  so  much  to  do  and  see  at 
the  National  Plowing  Contest  and  Con¬ 
servation  Exposition  at  Hershey  Farms,  Au¬ 
gust  21-22,  that  it  is  possible  the  plowing  could 
almost  be  overlooked.  There’s  to  be  the  Poul¬ 
try  Festival,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Days,  a 
full  line  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
Flying  Farmers,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
wildlife,  rodeo,  horse  riding,  sheepdog  trials. 
Queen  of  the  Furrow,  a  band  concert,  the  hay 
show,  jet  aircraft — all  wonderful  and  memor¬ 
able  exhibits  and  events.  But  the  plowing  con¬ 
test  is  what  makes  the  affair  historic;  this  is 
the  first  year  that  it  is  being  held  here  in  the 
Northeast. 

No  one  should  miss  the  significance  of  the 
plowing  event.  The  plow  separates  society  from 
starvation;  each  one  of  us  is  dependent  on  its 
able  use  in  our  land. 

Plowmen  of  America,  plow  straight — on  the 
contour,  too  —  and  deep  and  true.  Mankind 
awaits  your  successful  turning  of  the  soil. 


year  Landrace  swine  will  be  shown  for  the  first 
time;  the  barrow  carcass  class  is  another  in¬ 
novation.  Plus  these,  there  are  magnificent 
strings  of  livestock,  wonderful  4-H  and  FFA 
showings  and  the  Witter  Agricultural  Museum. 
This  year,  the  New  York  State  Fair  salutes  our 
senior  citizens  and  “the  years  ahead”,  a  fine, 
worthy  dedication. 

The  New  York  Thruway  leads  to  the  Fair¬ 
grounds  at  Syracuse  from  east  and  west — use 
Exit  39 — and  major  highways  come  from  the 
north  and  south.  The  112th  annual  New  York 
State  Fair  is  not  difficult  to  reach,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  parking  space.  No  farmer — or  citi¬ 
zen  of  New  York  State — should  miss  it. 


1.  Consumers  have  a  generally  favorable  at¬ 
titude  toward  eggs.  94%  consider  them 
necessary;  80%  economical;  88%  benefi¬ 
cial;  81%  non-fattening.  Only  11%  regard 
eggs  as  fattening,  and  6%  as  uneconomical. 

2.  Eggs  are  associated  more  with  children 
than  with  adults — 73%;  and  primarily  as  a 
breakfast  food — 91%,  although  used  as  a 
breakfast  food  in  only  59%  of  the  house¬ 
holds  (84%  use  coffee  or  tea,  77%  toast). 

3.  Chicken  meat  received  a  93%  vote  as  an 
economical  food,  63%  as  necessary,  and 
87%  as  easy  to  prepare. 

4.  Turkey  meat  is  considered  economical  by 
79%,  necessary  by  37%,  and  easy  to  pre¬ 
pare  by  76%. 

Actually,  these  findings  are  more  than 
Q  ..  U/  *  TU  n  interesting;  they  are  provocative.  Why  is  it, 

oetter  wet  l  nan  Lfry  for  example,  that  the  per  capita  consumption 

Everyone  is  hoping  for  a  spell  of  ^  of  eggs  has  dropped  so  sharply— now  down  to 
weather.  Early  August  looks  promising  348 — in  spite  of  proven  consumer  approval  in 
indeed,  but  more  than  just  a  few  days  are  so  many  respects?  Is  there  not  some  way  in 
needed.  which  this  favorable  attitude  can  be  converted 

It  has  been  a  really  wet  year;  cool,  too,  but  into  greater  buying  power?  What  is  being  done 
mostly  wet.  First,  it  was  spring  planting  that  to  sell  Mrs.  Housewife  on  the  virtues  and  values 
was  delayed.  Most  recently,  there  has  been  of  eggs,  so  as  to  eliminate  even  the  slight  un- 
difficulty  in  many  areas  in  getting  in  the  hay.  favorable  attitude? 

Nor  has  the  quality  of  truck  crops  and  fruit  PENB  says  it  will  use  these  findings  in  its 
been  helped  by  the  weather,  although  extra  ni-  expanded  program  of  consumer  education  and 
trogen  fertilization  has  been  of  aid.  The  weeds,  egg  promotion.  That  is  fine,  but  is  it  enough? 


Apple  Institute  Is  Prepared 

'T^HE  New  York  and  New  England  Apple 
Institute  is  not,  as  farm  organizations  go, 
an  oldster,  yet  it  has  proved  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  work  on  behalf  of  growers.  This 
past  year,  with  a  20  per  cent  bigger  national 
crop  than  in  1956,  a  sound  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  brought  the  marketing  season  to  an  early 
close  and  on  a  rising  market. 

The  1958  national  apple  crop  is  now  esti¬ 
mated  at  4.5  per  cent  larger  than  the  1957  crop. 
Although  in  the  Northeast  the  prospects  are  for 
the  same  volume  of  apples  as  last  year,  this 
does  not  lessen  the  need  for  effort  by  every 
region  to  market  its  own  crop  quickly  and 
profitably,  and  also  to  participate  equitably  in 
all  national  promotion  programs. 

In  view  of  the  larger  1958  crop,  the  Institute 
has  approved  a  larger  budget  for  the  coming 
season.  It  intends  to  follow  much  the  same 
pattern  of  advertising  and  consumer  appeal 
that  proved  so  successful  last  year. 

Based  on  the  work  it  has  done  for  growers 
in  the  past,  and  the  results  achieved,  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  present  plans  deserve  the  continued, 
wholehearted  support  from  the  men  in  the 
orchard. 


Brevities 

“Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 
—  1  Thess.  5:21. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re¬ 
cently  granted  $1.3  million  to  British  and  Israel 
scientific  institutions  for  the  very  kind  of  re¬ 
search  that  Carl  Ross  mentions  in  his  feature 
article  on  pages  3  and  5  of  this  issue  as  being  so 
important  to  the  expansion  of  foreign  demand 
for  American  farm  products. 
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Schedule  at  N. 

A  horse  show  launches  the  1958 
New  York  State  Fair  on  Thursday, 
a  day  in  advance  of  official  opening 
on  Friday,  Aug.  29,  and  it  carries  on 
daily  to  Monday  evening.  Teachers 
and  schools  are  to  be  saluted  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  elementary  and  high  school 
students  will  be  admitted  free  of 
charge.  Many  local  school  buses  are 
expected  to  provide  transportation. 
There  will  be  the  high-school  band 
competition,  microd  racing  and 
youth  classes  in  cooking,  gardening 
and  flower  arrangement.  Official 
judgment  of  flowers  gets  under  way. 
Saturday  salutes  the  State’s  volun¬ 
teer  fireman;  they  will  present  a 
three-hour  parade.  School  children 
will  be  admitted  without  charge 
again;  judging  of  poultry  and  farm 
products  begins.  The  Fair  “pauses 


Elaine  Bushart,  Sodus  Point,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  1958  N.  Y.  State  Grange 
Queen  and  will  represent  the  Grange 
at  the  State  Fair. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  The  Future  of  Dairy  Farm¬ 

ing 

By  Dr.  Karl  D.  Butler 

•  Automation  in  Livestock 

Feeding 

By  W.  Floyd  Keepers 

•  Bulk  Tanks  in  the  Northeast 
I.  E.  Parkin 

•  Farm  Machinery — Then  and 

Now' 

By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

•  Testing  of  Dairy  Cattle 
By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  How'  Much  Protein  for  the 

Dairy  Cows? 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  Dairy  Feeds  from  Home- 

Grow'n  Grains 
By  Raymond  Albrectsen 

•  Pennsylvania  Is  Improving 

Its  Pigs 

•  Beef  Calves  on  Northeast 

Farms 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Dairy  Type  Through  the 

Judge’s  Eye 
By  Hilton  Boynton 

•  Hogs  in  the  Northeast 
By  Ellis  Pierce 

•  The  Sheep  Need  Husbandry 
By  W.  F.  Brannon 

•  Out-of-Season  Breeding  of 

Sheep 

By  Thomas  W.  King 

•  The  Wonderful  Dairy  Goat 
By  Robert  L.  Harris 

•  How  Important  Is  Testing 

OF  Soil? 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  W'hy  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Caring  for  the  Pony 
By  E.  T.  Latting 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Workshop 

Many  of  these  articles  are  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  Annual  Dairy-Livestock 
Special  Issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
I  for  September  6. 


Y.  State  Fair 

before  God”  on  Sunday,  and  there 
will  be  interdenominational  religi¬ 
ous  observance.  There  will  also  be 
the  historic  auto  show. 

Monday  is  Labor  Day  both  national¬ 
ly  and  at  the  Fair.  There  will  be  a 
luncheon,  and  the  stock  car  races 
go  on.  At  the  Family  Food  Center, 
judging  of  pies  will  take  place.  Tues¬ 
day  provides  a  salute  to  the  armed 
forces;  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  WAF 
Band  will  be  especially  featured — it 
performs  every  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  there  will  be  military  drills. 
Cakes  will  be  judged  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  the  Food  Center.  The 
4-H  Tractor  Driving  Contest  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday. 

Wednesday  is  Grange  Day,  and 
there  will  be  special  events  for  the 
Patorns  of  Husbandi-y.  Senior  citi¬ 


zens  of  the  State  have  their  day  on 
Thursday  even  though  they  shall  be 
saluted  the  entire  week  of  the  Fair. 
Governor  Harriman  will  deliver  an 
address.  Draft  horses  will  be  judged, 
and  the  international  horse-drawing 
contest  gets  under  way.  Cookies  will 
be  judged  at  the  Food  Center. 

Friday  is  Indian  Day,  with  special 
ceremonies  scheduled  to  recognize 
the  Iroquois  Nation.  The  horse-draw¬ 
ing  competition  will  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  day.  Bread  and  mils 
will  be  judged.  Saturday  is  Auto 
Race  Day;  100-mile  dirt  track  cham¬ 
pionship  competition  is  scheduled. 

Gates  to  the  Fairgrounds  open 
daily  at  8:00  a.  m.  All  exhibits  are 
active  by  9:00  a.  m.  Amateur  shows 
are  presented  in  the  Grange  Build¬ 
ing  daily,  and  Indian  Village  puts  on 
a  program  every  day.  There  are  free 
concerts,  public  dancing,  an  industri¬ 
al  exposition,  plus  the  “world’s  big¬ 


gest”  rodeo.  Comedian  Bob  Hope  is 
scheduled  to  appear  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  Tommy  Bartlett’s 
Water  Ski  Circus  is  a  daily  feature; 
Kochmann’s  “auto  thrill’  circus  will 
be  presented.  Radio  and  television 
personalities  will  entertain;  Tony 
Pastor’s  orchestra  will  play  for  danc¬ 
ing  and  the  shows.  These  are  all  in 
addition  to  the  agricultural,  farm 
machinery  and  home-making  exhibits. 

General  admission  to  the  Fair¬ 
grounds  is  $1.00;  children  12  years 
and  under  will  be  admitted  for  $.25. 
However,  general  admission  tickets 
are  being  offered  at  half  price — $.50 — 
up  until  Aug.  28.  Look  for  them  at 
gas  stations,  banks,  public  utility 
offices  and  feed  supply  headquarters. 
New  York  State  Thruway  Exit  No. 
39  is  right  at  the  Fairgrounds.  Last 
year,  some  500,000  persons  attended 
the  New  York  State  Fair. 


Cut  engine  repair  bilis 
-with  CALSO  Gasoline 

Reduce  engine  wear 
with  RPM  DELO  Lubricating  Oils 


These  two  fine  California  Oil  Company 
products  keep  your  equipment  out  of 
the  repair  shop  —  and  on  the  job  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

CHEVRON  Gasoline  contains  an  ex¬ 
clusive  detergent-action  compound  that 
keeps  carburetors  clean,  ending  forever 
the  biggest  single  cause  of  engine 
repairs.  For  cars  with  higher-octane 
requirements  use  new  Chevron  Supreme 
Gasoline,  the  super  premium  fuel  for 
today’s  cars.  Chevron  Supreme  contains 
high-octane  aircraft-fuel  elements  that 
help  make  it  the  highest-octane  gaso¬ 
line  ever  pumped  at  Calso  Stations. 

RPM  DELO  Lubricating  Oils  are  a 

superior  group  of  oils  specially  designed 
to  take  care  of  all  types  of  heavy-duty 
gasoline  and  diesel  engines.  Advanced 
“metal-adhesion”  compounding  re¬ 
duces  engine  wear  and  lowers  mainte¬ 
nance  costs. 

For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Calso 
distributor  contact  The  California  Oil 
Company,  1200  State  Street,  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  OIL  COMPANY 
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The  high  cost 
of  small  litters 


Dead  pigs  are  expensive.  One  dead 
at  birth  means  you’ve  wasted  140 
pounds  of  feed  ...  in  rations  fed  to 
the  sow.  And  a  pig  lost  by  weaning 
time  repi’esents  a  loss  of  268  pounds 
of  feed. 


It’s  about  the  same  as  throwing 
away  about  5  bushels  of  corn  .  .  . 
and  it  could  easily  be  an  expensive 
habit. 


Scientists  at  FACT  FARM  U.  S.  A. 
aren’t  content  to  chalk  up  baby  pig 
losses  to  bad  luck.  Their  records 
show  an  average  of  9.2  pigs  weaned 
from  every  litter  as  against  a  national 
average  of  6.5  pigs  weaned  and  8-9 
farrowed  per  litter. 


5?  :5: 


Their  work  shows  there  is  little 
need  to  have  profits  hurt  by  small 
litters  runty  pigs  and  heavy  death 
losses.  The  answer:  Use  nutritionally 
balanced  and  fortified  pig  starters 
and  pre-starters  in  your  feeding  pro¬ 
gram. 

Research  on  the  problem  has  led 
to  Larro  SureStart  for  weaning  as 
early  as  3  weeks  .  .  .  Larro  SurePig 
if  you  want  to  wean  at  5  weeks  or 
later. 


And  to  make  early  management 
easier,  Larro  SurePig  contains  both 
Hygromycin  for  continuous  worming 
and  arsanilic  acid  for  fast,  economi¬ 
cal  gains. 


«  ^  ti: 


Once  safely  past  weaning,  nutritional 
needs  aren’t  as  critical.  But  hit-or- 
miss  nutrition  that  often  occurs  when 
feeding  kitchen  or  table  wastes  can 
be  expensive.  That’s  why  Larro  spe¬ 
cialists  suggest  feeding  Larro  Sure- 
Pork  Super  40  from  weaning  right 
up  to  100  lbs. 


SurePork  Super  40  balances  the  ra¬ 
tion  .  .  .  makes  the  wastes  a  more 
valuable  feed  for  growing  pigs.  And 
it  also  delivers  the  cost-cutting  bene¬ 
fits  of  Hygromycin  and  arsanilic  acid. 
See  your  Larro  dealer  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Or  write  for  free  folder  to: 
General  Mills,  15800  W.  McNichols 
Road,  Detroit  35,  Michigan. 


Livestock  Research  in  Oregon 


Cost  of  producing  milk. . .  donuts  for  the  dairy  bull. .  .  Brahman 
blood  no  benefit  to  Hereford  beef.  .  .  hogs  eat  80  per  cent 
home-grown  feeds.  .  .  the  value  of  heavyweight  lambs. 


PROXIMATELY  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  in  Ore¬ 
gon  is  suited  only  for  graz¬ 
ing,  and  only  42  per  cent 
of  it  is  privately  owned. 
Up  to  about  25  years  ago, 
grazing  on  the  public  do¬ 
main  was  not  under  control;  it  was 
free  to  stockmen  both  within  and 
outside  the  State  for  unlimited  graz¬ 
ing.  Much  of  the  best  forage  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  overgrazing.  The  lands 
have  since  been  placed  under  state 
control,  and  grazing  conditions  have 
much  improved.  At  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Corvallis,  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  practical  investigations 
are  being  conducted  with  livestock 

Milk  Production  Costs 


In  a  recent  study  on  milk  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  Professors  G.  E.  Blanch, 
D.  C.  Mumford,  and  W.  W.  Lawrence 
obtained  data  from  61  dairy  farmers 
with  1,486  cows  producing  Grade  A 
milk  for  the  city  of  Portland.  The 
farms  averaged  134  acres,  with  86 
tillable.  Pastures  were  native.  The 
home-grown  feedstuffs  were  charged 
at  the  price  for  which  they  could 
have  been  sold. 


Feed  was  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  single  item  of  cost;  it  amounted 
to  around  45  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Labor  was  next  most  important, 
around  30  per  cent.  Feed  and  labor 
thus  made  up  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  milk  production.  Use 
of  buildings,  depreciation,  interest 
on  the  investment,  breeding  fees,  de¬ 
preciation  of  herd,  milk  hauling,  and 
miscellaneous  items  averaged  18  per 
cent.  The  largest  single  item  of  the 
latter  group  was  hauling;  it  came  to 
almost  four  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  milk.  Due  to  good  pas¬ 
turage,  the  cost  of  milk  production  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June  was  80 
per  cent  less  than  in  December  and 
January.  The  average  annual  milk 
production  of  the  cows  in  these  herds 
was  7,422  pounds;  the  test  was  4.38 
per  cent  butterfat. 


While  various  formulas  have  been 
devised  to  compute  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  100  pounds  of  Grade  A  milk, 
a  good  rule  of  thumb  is  this:  for  milk 
testing  between  four  and  five  per 
cent  butterfat,  it  is  approximately 
twice  the  feed  cost  plus  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. 


Feed,  housing  and  management  for 
the  dairy  bull  are  often  neglected, 
and  Professors  H.  P.  Ewalt,  M.  G. 
Huber,  and  D.  E.  Kirk  call  attention 
to  10  don’ts  which  should  increase 
his  efficiency  and  value:  (1)  don’t  al¬ 
low  him  to  become  too  fat;  (2)  don’t 
let  him  run  in  pasture  with  cows; 
(3)  don’t  annoy  or  tease  him;  (4) 
don’t  take  chances  in  handling  him 
without  a  strong  staff,  or  better  still, 
provide  a  suitable  pen  to  eliminate 


Many  carefully  kept  records  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  background  of  this  fine 
Suffolk  ewe  and  her  triplet  lambs 
in  Oregon. 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 

handling;  (5)  don’t  neglect  to  keep 
a  strong  ring  in  his  nose;  (6)  don’t 
let  him  know  his  strength;  (7)  don’t 
neglect  to  provide  a  roomy  exercise 
yard;  (8)  don’t  allow  excess  service; 
(9)  don’t  feed  poor  quality  rough- 
age;  (10)  don’t  sell  him  until  his 
value  as  a  sire  has  been  tested 
through  his  daughters’  production. 

Brahman-Hereford  Crossbreds  vs. 

Herefords 

In  a  recent  study,  34  Hereford  beef 
cattle  and  34  first-generation  cross¬ 
bred  Brahman-Herefords  were  in¬ 
vestigated  at  the  Oregon  Station  by 
Professors  Farris  Hubert  Jr.,  E.  N. 
Hoffman,  W.  A.  Sawyer,  Ralph  Bo¬ 
gart,  and  A.  W.  Oliver  for  economy 
on  production  of  finished  beef.  Com¬ 
pared  as  weaners  on  a  winter  grow¬ 
ing  ration  and  as  yearlings  on  range 
forage  plus  meadow  aftermath  feed¬ 
ing,  they  were  finished  in  drylot. 
When  they  were  slaughtered,  their 
carcass  values  were  recorded.  The 
two-year  trials  showed  that  the  cross¬ 


in  Oregon  experiments  Rereford- 
Brahman  crossbreds  did  not  do  as 
well  as  did  purebred  Herefords 
either  in  gains  or  grades. 

breds  did  not  do  as  well  as  Herefords 
either  in  wintering  or  in  carcass 
grades. 

While  the  great  heat  tolerance  of 
both  Brahman  and  Brahman  cross¬ 
bred  cattle  has  been  well  established 
under  practical  conditions,  they  have 
less  tolerance  for  cold  than  Euro¬ 
pean  beef  breeds.  An  about-12-per- 
cent  greater  body  surface  area  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  major  factor  in  the 
heat  tolerance  of  Brahmans.  This 
greater  surface  skin  area  works  to 
the  animals’  disadvantage,  however, 
when  conservation  of  body  heat  is 
needed  during  cold  weather. 

Size  of  the  Hog  Herd 

A  problem  that  often  causes  some 
concern  to  the  swine  beginner  is  the 
size  of  operation  he  should  attempt. 
Experiment  Station  Director  F.  E. 
Price  and  co-workers  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  learns  best  by  ex¬ 
perience,  especially  when  raising 
hogs.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to 
start  in  a  small  way  and  increase  the 
size  of  the  herd  as  returns  may 
justify.  Hogs  multiply  rapidly,  so  an 
inci'ease  can  be  made  easily.  The  ul¬ 
timate  size  of  the  operation  is  largely 
determined  by  whether  hogs  are  to 
be  the  major  or  subsidiary  farm  en¬ 
terprise.  If  they  are  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  farm  business,  they  should  be 
increased  gradually  to  the  point 
where  the  greatest  labor  efficiency  is 
obtained. 

Where  hogs  are  subsidiary,  their 
number  should  be  adjusted  to  fit  in 
with  the  other  farm  operations.  If 
they  are  kept  as  a  means  of  market¬ 
ing  home-grown  grains,  they  should 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  grain 
that  can  be  supplied.  Hog  raising  is 
an  exacting  chore  but,  if  breeding  is 
regulated,  a  one-man  unit  of  from  20 


to  30  brood  sows  has  been  found  to 
be  most  profitable. 

Feeds  for  the  Hogs 

Hog  feed  mixtures  can  be  com¬ 
posed  of  more  than  80  per  cent  home¬ 
grown  grains.  An  all-purpose  mix 
found  to  be  economical  and  efficient 
at  the  Oregon  Station  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  ground  barley,  65  pounds; 
ground  oats,  10;  ground  alfalfa,  7.5; 
60-per-cent  tankage,  eight;  soybean 
oil  meal,  eight;  ground  limestone 
one-half;  steamed  bone  meal,  one- 
half;  iodized  salt,  one-half  pound. 
This  mixture  is  suitable  for  young 
growing  pigs  as  well  as  for  pregnant 
sows  and  gilts.  For  fattening,  the 
oats  may  be  eliminated  and  the 
barley  increased;  or  corn  may  be 
used  for  all  or  part  of  the  barley. 
Depending  on  price  and  availability, 
coarse  ground  wheat  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  barley. 

Records  Improve  Sheep 

Many  factors  which  affect  produc¬ 
tivity,  especially  fertility,  cannot  be 
correctly  evaluated  when  animals  are 
selected  only  on  appearance.  It  takes 
from  20  to  30  times  as  long  to  attain 
improvement  from  appearance  as  it 
does  from  records  of  performance. 
Research  conducted  at  Corvallis  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Cadmus  shows  that 
when  environmental  factors  are 
the  same,  heavy  lambs  at  birth  weigh 
considerably  more  at  20  weeks  of  age 
than  light-borne  lambs.  If  a  lamb  of 
the  black-faced,  medium  wool  breeds 
weighs  around  eight  pounds  when 
born,  it  will  weigh  about  85  pounds 
at  20  weeks,  if  well  fed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well  fed  lamb  weighing  10 
pounds  at  birth  will  weigh  from  90 
to  92  pounds,  or  perhaps  more.  If 
spring  lambs  sell  for  around  $25  per 
hundredweight,  the  extra  return  on 
heavier  weights  would  amount  to 
some  $150  on  100  head.  This  would 
be  enough  to  grain-feed  100  head  of 
ewes  and  creep-feed  their  lambs  for 
one  season. 

The  proper  bases  for  selection  are 
individual  records  of  each  ewe  and 
her  lambs  and  a  breeding  record  for 
rams.  Check  the  birth  and  weaning 
weights  of  the  lambs  by  different 
rams  bred  to  the  same  ewe.  Environ¬ 
mental  factors  that  vary  should, 
of  course,  be  evaluated.  The  weaning 
weights  of  lambs  are  especially  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  ewe’s  milking  ability, 
i.  e.  whether  she  is  a  good  mother. 
Twinning  should  be  given  considera¬ 
tion,  too.  A  ewe  weaning  two  80- 
pound  lambs  returns  more  profit 
than  one  weaning  a  single  lamb 
weighing  95  pounds.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  select  for  high  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  ewes.  If  this  is  not 
done,  many  of  the  twins  will  be  small 
and  thin  at  weaning  time. 


A  good  herd  of  swine  like  these 
Chester  Whites  in  Oregon  can  be 
established  quite  quickly  through  se¬ 
lective  breeding. 
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WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 

BV  HAKKY  LANDO 


It  appeared,  as  this  was  written, 
that  Congress  would  adjourn  on  the 
day  this  issue  is  published  and  that 
between  the  writing  of  this  column 
and  adjournment  a  farm  bill  is  to 
be  adopted. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  took 
another  of  his  calculated  risks  and 
it  seemed  that  he  was  about  to  win 
another  of  his  many  victories  in  get¬ 
ting  a  farm  bill  which  he  wanted. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  limited 
to  cotton,  rice  and  feed  grains,  and 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
reported  out  a  bill  also  limited  to 
those  crops  but  containing  somewhat 
higher  price  supports.  The  House 
Tjill  certainly  gave  Benson  just  about 
everything  he  wanted  from  Congress 
this  year,  but  the  Senate  bill  gave 


him  things  he  was  not  set  to  ask 
until  next  year.  The  risk  was  in 
again  placing  the  veto  threat  before 
the  House  in  order  to  get  that  body 
to  move  closer  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Main  feature  of  the  bill  outside 
the  South  and  Southwest  was  the 
corn  section.  Both  chambers  had 
moved  closer  to  a  free  market  for 
feed  grains,  with  adoption  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau’s  virtually 
free-price  plan  providing  only  that 
feed  grain  prices  in  any  one  year 
could  not  drop  more  than  10  per  cent 
under  the  average  of  the  past  three 
years.  Both  chambers  placed  two  other 
floors  under  corn,  however.  The 
Senate  said  that  corn  would  have  to 
get  $1.10  per  bushel,  or  60  per  cent 
of  parity.  The  House  raised  the  ante 
to  $1.18  and  65  per  cent. 


All  of  which  is  bound  to  revive 
the  old  argument  among  farmers  who 
buy  feeds  —  dairy,  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock  producers  —  as  to  whether 
cheap  feed  is  good  for  them  because 
it  lowers  their  production  costs,  or 
whether  it  is  bad  for  them  because 
it  leads  to  surpluses  of  their  own 
products. 

^  ^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
studied  integration  in  farming,  and 
came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
growing  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
This  is  the  system  under  which 
farmers  are  financed  by  people  who 
supply  them  or  buy  from  them,  and 
which  has  been  widely  attacked  as- 
reducing  farmers  to  mere  laborers 
on  their  own  land,  with  somebody 
else  giving  all  the  orders  and  taking 
most  of  the  profits.  It  has  also  been 
hailed  as  the  newest  trend  toward 
lowering  production  costs  and  taking 
the  risk  out  of  farming. 

Secretary  Benson  took  a  middle 
view.  He  recognized  that  the  trend 


is  growing,  but  cautioned  farmers 
not  to  give  up  too  much  of  their 
independence. 

The  report  found  that  production 
of  broiler  chickens  is  already  95  per 
cent  financed  by  feed  dealers  or  pro¬ 
cessors,  that  production  of  vegetables 
for  canning  or  freezing  is  up  to  90 
per  cent  under  contract  and  that, 
although  there  is  very  little  “integra¬ 
tion”  in  hogs,  the  practice  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  is  growing  even  faster  with 
cattle  production. 

Benson  said  that  farmers  might 
be  better  advised,  if  they  wish  to 
give  up  some  of  their  freedom,  to 
make  decisions  and  reserve  profits 
for  themselves,  to  take  the  plunge 
through  “sound  farmer  cooperatives.” 

^  V 

Another  study  made  by  USDA  con¬ 
cerned  milk  “price  spreads”  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  was  found  that,  although 
consumers  in  that  city  pay  an  average 
of  21.5  cents  per  quart  for  milk,  the 
dairy  farmers  get  only  8.8  cents  per 
quart. 


A  Bunker  Si^o 

The  old  silo  had  not  been 
used  for  several  years.  It  was 
twisted  and  torn.  It  had  to  come 
down.  But  when  William  Hill, 
Jr.,  Pine  City,  Chemung  Co., 
N.  Y.,  put  back  in  a  herd  of 
Jerseys  for  milk  production, 
he  v/anted  to  feed  silage.  He 
needed  a  silo  again.  His  solu¬ 
tion?  A  bunker,  built  out  of  the 
staves  of  the  old  one. 

Put  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
barnyard,  the  bunker  silo  is  60 
feet  long  and  five  feet  high. 


This  simple  structure  was  the 
solution  to  William  HiWs  silage 
storage  problem.  The  bunker 
was  built  from  the  staves  of  an 
older  silo. 

Sloping  out  slightly,  it  is  10  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  11  at 
the  top.  The  staves  themselves 
are  braced  every  three  feet. 

There  was  no  problem  at  all 
in  the  filling  of  this  simple  and 
economic  storage.  Hill  dumped 
the  corn  wherever  he  wished 
by  simply  driving  through;  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  truck  packed  down 
the  corn  in  good  shape,  too. 
Now  taking  the  feed  out  from 
one  end,  he  is  pleased  with  the 
structure.  With  black  plastic 
film  stretched  over  the  top  of 
the  corn,  there  will  be  very 
little  spoilage.  The  old  silo  is 
down,  but  not  out.  E.  C.  Grant 


At  “Better  Farming  Jubilee” 

More  that  2,500  northeast 
farmers  and  their  families  at¬ 
tended  the  Oliver  Corporation’s 
“Better  Farming  Jubilee”  last 
month.  Featuring  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  dis¬ 
play  and  field  demonstration  of 
Oliver  farm  machinery  ever 
held  in  the  Northeast,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  conducted  on  the  109- 
acre  farm  in  Westmoreland, 
N.  Y.  Featured  were  the  995 
tractor  with  6-bottom  plow,  the 
Model  40  Combine  with  a  corn 
header,  self-propelled  sv/ather, 
and  the  Model  500  mist  sprayer, 
E^ym  equipment  covered  a 
wide  range  of  farm  operations 
from  soil  preparation  to  the 
harvesting  of  crops.  Light  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  of  the  type 
used  in  many  soil  conservation 
and  reclamation  projects  was 
also  demonstrated.  h.  a.  p. 


Feeding  News 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

How  to  minimize  milk  loss 
during  first  weeks  off  pasture 


Almost  invariably,  the  first  few  weeks  off 
pasture  in  the  fall  are  accompanied  by  a 
drop  in  milk  production.  This  drop,  usu¬ 
ally  caused  by  the  abrupt  change  in 
feeding  habits,  is  hard  to  prevent  entirely. 
But  you  can  keep  it  to  a  minimum  by 
taking  certain  steps  designed  to  make 
the  change  from  pasture  to  barn  as 
gradual  as  possible.  Here  are  three  of 
these  steps  .  . . 

1.  Start  feeding  a  full  barn  ration  of  hay, 
silage  and  grain  two  or  three  weeks  before 
stabling.  This  accustoms  your  animals  to 
barn  feeding  before  the  actual  day  of  stabling 
— makes  the  change  less  abrupt. 

2.  Exercise  your  herd  out  on  pasture  several 
hours  a  day  for  at  least  the  first  week  of 
stabling.  Exercise  improves  digestion,  lets 
your  cows  utilize  their  feed  most  efficiently. 

3.  Mix  more  salt  in  your  rations,  and  feed 
plenty  of  salt  free  choice.  Extra  salt  urges 
your  cows  to  drink  the  extra  water  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  high  milk  production  during  the 
critical  changeover  period. 

If  you  have  any  specific  questions  on 
fall  stabling,  or  on  livestock  feeding, 
write  International  Salt  Company’s  Ani¬ 


mal  Nutrition  Department  in  Watkins 
Glen,  New  York.  Our  Nutrition  and 
Research  Group  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
in  any  way  possible. 


Move  your  salt  indoors,  too 
— with  Sterling  Blusalt  Liks 

To  give  your  cows  the  extra  salt  they 
need  to  maintain  high  milk  production, 
place  Sterling  Blusalt  Liks  in  your  barn. 
Sterling  Blusalt  Liks  are  4-lb.  Liks  of 
high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace  min¬ 
erals  essential  to  good  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  (manganese,  iron,  sulfate 
sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc). 
The  Liks  have  special  grooved  sides,  to 
fit  firmly  into  low-cost  Sterling  Lik- 
Holders.  And,  once  in  the  Holder, 
Sterling  Salt-Liks  are  securely  locked  by 
the  flanges  at  the  bottom  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  Holder.  Both  Liks  and  Hold¬ 
ers  are  available  at  your  feed  dealer. 

Reminder:  It’s  also  a  good  idea  to  put 
50-lb.  Sterling  Blusalt  Blocks  in  your 
calf  pens  and  loafing  yard  .  .  .  for  your 
fall-dropped  calves. 


&  Service  * 

•  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


“For  healthier  growth, 
my  pigs  are  fed  1  ton 
of  Blusalt  each  month T’ 


Karl  Ehmer  operates  a  480-acre  pig  farm 
in  Dutchess  County.  New  York,  and  a 
chain  of  successful  butcher  shops.  Here's 
what  he  says  about  raising  pigs: 

“In  my  31  years  as  a  butcher.  I’ve 
learned  how  much  more  profitable  it  is 
to  sell  top-quality  pork.  This  is  why  I 
take  such  care  in  raising  my  1 ,500  pigs. 
They’re  kept  on  concrete — clean  con¬ 
crete.  Barns  are  as  spotless  as  possible. 
The  feed’s  top-grade:  a  mix  of  best 
corn,  barley  and  balanced  commercial 
feed  supplement,  fed  in  our  special  4-ton 
self-feeders. 

“Of  course,  my  pigs  also  need  plenty 
of  salt  and  trace  minerals  for  healthy 
growth.  So  I  mix  at  least  20  lbs.  of 
Sterling  Blusalt  in  each  ton  of  feed. 
With  monthly  feed  consumption  at  100 
tons,  my  pigs  get  a  total  of  one  ton  of 
Blusalt  each  month.  I’m  sure  this  helps 
them  grow  into  fine  animals.  The  pork 
is  excellent,  too.  I’m  proud  to  sell  it  in 
my  butcher  shops.” 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  seven  trace  miner¬ 
als  needed  for  healthy  growth.  Look  for  Blusalt  in  50- 
and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liks  and  50-lb. 
blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer . . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  lO^a  phenothiazine  for  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
and  25-lb.  bags.  25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle 
for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and  sulfurized. 
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WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Bessie  Webb,  Allisonia,  Va. 

“When  poultry  of  any  age  have  a  tendency 
toward  cannibalism,  try  adding  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  granulated  salt  to  each  gallon  of 
drinking  water  during  a  forenoon,  and  re¬ 
peat  3  days  later.  This  treatment  will  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  cannibalism.  Keep  birds 
away  from  their  normal  drinking  water  dur¬ 
ing  these  half-day  treatments.” 

We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  suggestion  on  the  use 
of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to  the  Farm 
and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


^Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 
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Breeders  and  Farmers ... 

Make  Profitable  Contacts, 
through  the 

ANNUAL  LIVESTOCK 
and  DAIRY  ISSUE 

SEPTEMBER  6,  1958 

Closing  Date:  August  22,  1958 

Every  phase  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  will  be  covered  edi- 
f-orially  in  this  big  issue  by  leading  livestock  experts 
and  educators. 

This  issue  will  be  read  with  special  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Northeast  by  a  vast  audience  of 
more  than  300,000  including  thousands  of  potential 
customers  for  you.  Make  yourself  known  to  them.  Your 
sales  story  in  this  issue  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to.your 
business.  You  can  stimulate  immediate  business  or  .  .  . 
make  important  contacts  for  the  future. 

LOW  LIVESTOCK  RATE  -  oHLr$1.00 

Our  regular  rate  is  $2.50  per  line — only  Livestock 
Breeders  and  Farmers  get  this  low  $1 .00  rate  (6  words 
to  the  line).  Take  advantage  of  this  once-a-year  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advertise  in  the  Big  Annual  Livestock  and 
Dairy  Issue.  The  low  rate  makes  it  a  doubly  big  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Act  NOW!  Mail  your  ad — using  this  handy 
order  form. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Check  Enclosed  $ . 

-  □  Send  Bill 

Please  insert  the  following  ad  in  the  Annual  Livestock  and  Dairy 
Issue — September  6.  1958: 


Name . 

Address . 

Town .  State 


How  Goes  Dairy  Farming? 


I  read  with  a  lot  of  interest  L.  B. 
Reber’s  recent  comment  about  farm¬ 
ing  soon  to  be  better  off  because  the 
population  is  increasing. 

That  prosperity  which  is  always 
coming  reminds  me  of  a  conversation 
I  had  with  a  farmer  40  years  ago. 
1  told  him  farming  was  bound  to  get 
better,  and  his  reply  was,  “That’s 
what  we  thought  20  years  ago.” 
Dairymen’s  League  officials  told  us 
the  same  thing,  and  since  then  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  have  quit.  In  just 
one  recent  year  107  dairymen  quit  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  alone.  A  cattle 
drover  was  through  here  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  he  had  just  bought 
two  more  dairies.  They  had  no  hay — 
and  no  money  to  buy  it  with.  In  my 
local  area,  three  dairies  have  been 
sold  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  State  of  New  York  recently 
bought  up  some  small  farms  for  a 
hospital  site,  and  it  tore  down  the  old 
barns  to  erect  modern  and  efficient 
ones.  Farm  employees  there  put  in  a 
nice  eight-hour  day  in  a  short-work 
week,  they  get .  vacations  with  pay, 
they  have  time  off  for  sickness,  and 
they  receive  a  pension  once  they  get 
in  a  few  years.  All  farms  ought  to  be 
able  to  operate  that  way. 

I  have  given  quite  a  little  thought 
to  the  dairy  business — and  too  many 
years  of  experience.  I  conclude  that 


dealers  in  dairy  products  are  trying  to 
wreck  our  free  enterprise  system.  In 
my  opinion,  instead  of  600  milk 
dealers  in  the  New  York  City  metro¬ 
politan  area  there  should  be  just  one 
non-profit  distributing  organization. 
There’s  a  new  four-lane  highway 
scheduled  to  go  by  our  way  soon,  and 
all  the  dairy  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
are  hoping  it  will  go  right  through 
their  places  so  they  can  get  out  of 
the  dairy  business.  How  can  anyone 
blame  them  when  all  they  get  is 
work  and  worry?  It’s  the  dealers  who 
make  all  the  milk  money.  That  Irish 
poet,  Goldsmith,  was  right  when  he 
wrote: 

“Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening 
ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and 
men  decay. 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish 
or  may  fade, — 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a 
breath  has  made; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their 
country’s  pride. 

When  once  destroyed,  can 
never  be  supplied.” 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  g. 

[Ed.  —  We  do  not  share  w.  h.  g.’s 
pessimism  from  the  long-range  point 
of  view,  but  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  express  his  views  on  dairying.  We 
welcome  comment.] 


Slaughter  Grades  of  Cattle 


Almost  all  slaughter  cattle  are  sold 
in  terms  of  U.  S.  grades.  Standards 
for  these  are  issued  by  the  Agricult¬ 
ural  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Prime  cattle  are  low  set,  compact, 
and  thickly  fleshed.  They  are  wide 
over  the  back,  loin,  and  rump,  and 
the  rounds  are  thick  and  plump. 
Prime  cattle  have  a  thick  and  rather 
uniform  covering  of  firm  fat.  They 
show  evidence  of  high  quality.  Only 
steers  and  heifers  are  eligible  for  the 
Prime  grade. 

Choice  cattle  are  moderately  low 
set  and  compact  and  have  moderately 
thick  natural  fleshing.  The  back  and 
loin  are  moderately  wide,  and  the 
twist  and  round  moderately  deep  and 
plump.  There  is  a  moderately  thick 
fat  covering  which  may  be  slightly 
uneven. 

Goods  are  slightly  low  set  and  com¬ 
pact  with  slightly  thick  natural  flesh¬ 
ing.  They  are  slightly  wide  over  the 
back  and  loin:  the  rounds  may  ap¬ 
pear  slightly  flat  with  little  evidence 
of  plumpness.  These  cattle  have  a 
slightly  thin  fat  covering.  They  usu¬ 
ally  appear  slightly  refined,  although 
older  cattle  may  exhibit  some  coarse¬ 
ness  and  uneven  fat  coverings. 

Standards  may  be  steers,  heifers, 
or  cows  with  a  maximum  maturity  of 
approximately  48  months.  They  tend 
to  be  slightly  rangy  and  thin-fleshed. 
The  crops,  back,  and  loin  are  slightly 
narrow  and  the  hips  are  somewhat 
prominent.  The  loin,  rump,  and 
rounds  appear  flat  with  no  evidence 
of  fullness.  Fat  covering  in  the  grade 
is  slightly  thin  to  thin  and  may  be 
in  evidence  only  over  the  back,  loin, 
and  ribs. 


Commercial  animals  are  fully  ma¬ 
ture,  and  the  grade  is  limited  to  cows, 
heifers,  and  steers  over  48  months  of 
age.  They  are  slightly  rangy  and  thin 
fleshed  and  have  moderately  wide 
backs  and  loins  and  prominent 
shoulders  and  hips.  They  frequently 
appear  rather  deep  through  their 
foreribs.  Commercial  cattle  have  a 
moderately  thick  fat  covering  which 
is  often  patchy. 

Utility  cattle  may  vary  greatly  in 
appearance  because  of  the  many 
possible  combinations  of  grade  fac¬ 
tors  and  the  wide  range  in  age  of 
animals.  They  are  rangy,  upstanding, 
angular,  and  thinly  fleshed.  They  are 
usually  narrow  through  the  crops 
with  a  slightly  sunken  appearance  of 
the  loin,  rump,  and  rounds.  Hips  and 
shoulders  are  decidedly  prominent. 
Mature  cattle  of  the  grade  have  a 
slightly  thick  fat  covering,  and  finish 
ranges  down  to  very  thin  for  young 
cattle. 

Cutters  are  usually  fully  mature, 
have  very  prominent  hips  and 
shoulders  and  very  sunken  rounds 
and  loins,  and  are  very  rough  and 
angular  throughout.  Fully  mature 
Cutter  cattle  carry  only  a  very  thin 
fat  covering  while  young  cattle  of 
this  grade  have  no  indications  of  fat 
covering. 

Canners  are  usually  advanced  in 
age  and  so  thin  as  to  appear  ema¬ 
ciated.  They  are  extremely  angular 
and  thin  fleshed  and  are  very 
narrow  bodied  and  extremely  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  hips  and  shoulders.  They 
have  a  very  much  hollowed  out  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  loin,  rump,  and 
rounds.  The  outline  of  the  bony 
framework,  is  very  evident. 


"Windfall"  Cheese 
Profits  Held  Illegal 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Patrick  T. 
Stone  has  decided  that  the  cheese 
“windfalls”  to  various  companies 
after  the  April  1954  price-support 
drop  were  illegal,  and  has  ordered 
that  defendants  pay  the  “paper 
profits”  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  was  the  case  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  group  of  companies  sold  their 
storage  cheese  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.  at  37  cents  a  pound  be¬ 
fore  April  1,  1954  and  bought  it  back 


after  that  date  for  3414  cents  a 
pound.  For  the  companies  it  involved 
only  bookkeeping  entries  since  the 
cheese  never  left  their  warehouses. 

The  defendants  against  whom  the 
judgement  was  rendered,  and  the 
amounts  they  have  been  ordered  to 
repay,  are:  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  $404,547; 
Borden  Co.,  $314,817;  Cudahy  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  $27,687;  Armour  &  Co., 
$25,490;  C.  J.  Berst  &  Co.,  $14,402; 
Safeway  Stores,  $81,227;  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co.,  $24,865;  and  L.  D.  Schreiber  & 
Co.,  $42,952. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
August  1,  were,  per  cwt. : 

Cattle:  1,381. 

Steers  and  Heifers:  A  representative  day 
found  the  market  weak,  some  sales  $.50  low¬ 
er.  Good  and  Choice  900/1,000-lb.  steers  sold 
from  $25.50-27;  Standard  and  Commercial 
750/1,150-lb.  steers  and  heifers  $22-24. 

Dairy-type  Slaughter  Cattle.  Slaughter 
cows,  bulls  and  heifers  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  market  was  steady.  The  bulk 
of  Commercial  and  Standard  cows  brought 
$18.50-19.50,  top  $20;  Utility  and  Cutter 
$16.50-18.50;  Canner  $13-14.50;  some  shelly 
kind  below;  fat  yellow  cows  $16-17.  Com¬ 
mercial  dairy  heifers  $21-22.50;  Utility  $18.50- 
19.50;  Canner  and  Cutter  $15.50-18.  Utility 
sausage  bulls  $23.50-24,  top  $24.50;  Cutter 
$21.50-23;  Canner  mostly  $18-21. 

Calves:  722.  Demand  was  good  to  active 
and  the  market  to  $1.00  higher.  Choice  re¬ 
turned  $31-33,  few  $34  on  Friday;  Medium 
and  Good  $28-30.  Light  and  heavy  bobs  $23- 
26;  Cull  $22  down. 

Hogs:  878.  A  short  supply  forced  butchers 
mostly  $.50  higher;  sows  showed  a  $1.00  ad¬ 
vance.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  butchers  weighing 
180-220  lbs.  cleared  $23.50-24,  top  $24.50; 
230-250  lbs.  $22.50-23.50;  260-290  lbs.  $21- 

22.50;  300-350  lbs.  $19-21.50.  Good  and  Choice 
300/600-lb.  sows  $16-19,  top  $20.  Boars  and 
stags  $12-15. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  1,063.  The  light  supply 
of  lambs  was  in  good  demand  and  sold 
slightly  higher.  Choice  and  Prime  wooled 
spring  lambs  brought  $25;  Good  $24;  Medium 
to  Good  $22.50. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

Beef  was  up  slightly  and  calves  off  at  the 
July  29  sale  of  Northampton.  Mass.,  Coop. 
Auction  Assn.  Small  calves  went  up  to  $13 
each.  Medium  to  $15.50,  and  Large  to  $40. 
Veal  ranged  $23-31  per  cwt.,  and  heifers 
$14.25-18.25.  Canner  cows  went  $14.10-16, 
Cutters  to  $17.50,  and  Utility  to  $21.20. 
Steers  ranged  $18-24.75,  bulls  $20-21.90  and 
stock  bulls  $14.25-19.90.  Bangs  reacting  cows 
were  $13-18. 

At  jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Market  in 
Sussex,  N.  J..  prices  per  cwt.  July  31  were; 
Fat  cows  $19.75-21.75,  Cutters  $17.50-19.75, 
Canners  $15.25-17.50,  and  Shelly  Canners 
$14-15.25.  Fat  heifers  ranged  $20.50-23,  Com¬ 
mon  $17.50-19.  Heavy  bologna  bulls  brought 
$23-24.75,  Fat  $22.50-24  and  Common  $17.50- 
20.  Good  to  Choice  steers  were  $25.50-27. 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op’s.  July  29  auction  in  Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
were,  per  cwt.:  Choice  steers  $27.50-28.80, 
Good  $26-27.50,  Standard  $24-26,  Utility  $22- 
24.  Standard  dairy-type  heifers  went  $22.50- 
22.90,  Utility  $21-22.50.  Commercial  dairy- 
type  cows  were  $22-22.40,  Utility  $20-22,  Cut¬ 
ter  $18-20,  and  Canner  $16-18.  Commercial 
bulls  were  $25-25.50,  Utility  $23-25,  Cutter 
$21-23.  Prime  calves  were  $34-34.75,  Choice 
$32-34,  Good  $30-32,  Standard  $28-30;  110- 
115  lbs.  $26.50-29.50,  100-105  $25.50-28.50,  90- 
95  $25-27.50,  80-85  $24-26,  70-75  $23.50-25, 


60-65  $22-24.  Dairy  replacement  springers 

were  $210-322.50,  handling  cows  $215-322.50, 
milkers  $220-240,  close  first-calf  heifers  $250- 

297.50,  bred  heifers  $205-235,  open  $125-170; 
service  bulls  went  $165-192.50.  U.  S.  No.  1 
200/240-lb.  hogs  were  $24.75-25.50,  No.  2 
175/240-lb.  $24.50-24.75,  No.  3  175/240-lb.  $24- 

24.50.  Hogs  over  250  lbs.  were  $23.50-24.50; 
sows  of  various  weights  $18-21.  Choice 
l^ambs  were  $27-28,  Good  $25-27;  sheep  went 
$7.00-11.  At  Empire’s  Oneonta  sale  July  31, 
springers  were  $240-337.50,  handling  cows 
$220-327.50,  close  first-calf  heifers  $250-275, 
bred  $160-260,  open  $65-127;  service  bulls 
were  $150-216.  At  Watertown  on  the  31st, 
Utility  dairy-type  cows  brought  $19.10-20. 

At  Resseguie’s  Owego.  N.  Y..  Livestock 
Sales  Auction  July  31,  dairy  cows  were  in 
short  supply  with  Choice  black-and-whites 
at  $300-375;  bagging  first-calf  heifers  brought 
$260-300.  Dairy-type  slaughter  beef  was 
steady,  with  Commercial  and  Standard  cows 
mostly  $19-20.50,  occasional  $21.  Bulls  were 
steady  to  strong  at  $19-24.50,  heifers  $20.50- 
23.40.  Veal  calves  steady,  with  Choice  at 
$30-32,  Medium  $27-30  and  Poor  $22-26.50. 
Bob  calves  were  high  even  with  increased 
supply:  Heavy  $29-31,  Medium  $27-27.50.  Light 
$23.50-26.50.  Spring  lambs  averaging  90  lbs. 
went  at  $23.75.  Butcher  hogs  at  180-220  lbs. 
brought  $23. .25-24.50. 


From  Kahn’s  Livestock  Auction  in  No. 
Frankhn,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  July  30, 
the  following  prices  were  reported:  Good 
dairy  cows  $250-405,  Common  $135-210; 
heifers  $41-177.50;  stock  bulls  $88-205,  beef 
$362.50,  an  ox  $353. 

In  New  York  City  on  Aug.  1,  country 
dressed  calves  were:  Choice  $.47-.50,  Good 
$.45-.47,  Commercial  $.45-.44,  Utility  (70-plus 
lbs.)  $.40-.42,  Culls,  under  65  lbs.,  $.36-39. 
Green  No.  1  calfskins  ranged  $1.20  for  4.5- 
lb.  weight  to  $3.95  per  lb.  for  the  18-lb.-and- 
up  size. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  Aug.  1,  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
per  cwt.: 

The  cattle  market  was  steady.  Demand  was 
fairly  active;  supplies  increased  to  568.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter — 
Good  $23.50-25;  Standard  $21-23;  Commercial 
$19-20.90;  Utility  $18-18.90;  Cutters  $17. 
Slaughter  cows — Good  $21.50-22;  Standard 
$20-21.50;  Commercial  $18-20;  Utility  $17.50- 
19;  Cutters  $15.90-17.50;  Canners  $15.50  and 
down.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  $24.50-25.90; 
Commercial  $23-24.70;  Utility  $20-22.90;  Cut¬ 
ters  $20. 

The  calf  market  was  firm.  Demand  was 
active;  sales  increased  to  1,540.  Prices  per 
head;  Veals — Prime  $90-94,  top  $100;  Choice 
$75-85;  Good  $60-70;  Standard  $50-60;  Utility 
$40-50;  Culls  $9.00-48.  Bobs,  over  100  lbs. 
$25-36.25;  80-100  lbs.  $20-24;  60-80  lbs.  $15- 
20;  under  60  lbs.  $14.50  and  down. 


Livestock  Judging  at 
N,  Y.  State  Fair 

(Friday  Aug.  29-Saturday  Sept.  6,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

HOLSTEINS  —  Bulls,  young  stock,  jr.  get  and 
best  udder,  Tues.,  8:30  a.  m. ;  cows  and  groups.  Wed., 
8:30.  GUERNSEYS  —  Young  stock,  Mon.,  1:00  p.  m. ; 
bulls,  cows  and  groups,  Tues.,  8:30.  JERSEYS  — 
Young  stock.  Wed.  8:30:  bulls,  cows  and  groups, 
Thurs.,  8:30.  AYRSHIRES  —  Young  stock.  Tues., 
8:30;  bulls  ,co\vs  and  groups.  Wed.,  8:30.  BROWN 
SWISS  —  Young  stock,  Mon.,  1:00  bulls,  cows  and 
groups,  Tues.,  8:30.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  All 
classes,  Thurs.,  8:30. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  —  All  classes,  Thurs.,  10:00 
a.  m.  HEREFORDS  —  All  classes.  Wed.,  10:00. 
SHORTHORNS  —  Tues.,  10:00.  Grand  champion 
steer  —  Thurs. 

SHEEP 

OXFORDS,  SHROPSHIRES  and  SUFFOLKS  — 
Wed.,  8:00  a.  m.  HAMPSHIRES  and  SOUTHDOWNS 
—  Wed.,  1:00  p.  m.  CHEVIOTS  and  MERINOS  — 
Tues.,  8:00.  RAMBOUILLETS  —  Tues.,  9:00.  CO- 
LUMBIAS— Tues.,  10:00.  CORRIEDALES  and  DOR- 
SETS— Tues.,  1:00.  KARAKULS— Tues.,  3':30.  TUNIS 
Mon.,  1:00.  LONG  WOOLS  —  Mon.,  3:30.  Wool  — 
Mon.,  9:30,  Wethers — Wed.,  4:00. 

SWINE 

DUROCS,  BERKSHIRES,  CHESTER  WHITES, 
POLAND  CHINAS  and  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 
Monday  afternoon.  HAMPSHIRES — Tuesday  morning. 
YORKSHIRES.  LANDRACE,  and  market  barrows— 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

HORSES 

PERCHERONS  and  MORGANS— Thurs.,  9 :00  a.  m. 
BELGIANS  and  ARABIANS— Thurs.,  1:00  p.  m. 
CLYDESDALES  and  SHIRES— Wed.,  1:00.  Grade 
draft  horses  and  PALOMINOS— Pri.,  9:00  SHET¬ 
LAND  and  W’ELSH  ponies— Fri.,  10:00,  QUARTER 
horses— Pri. ,  1:00. 

Dairy  goats  will  be  judged  on  Monday. 


THE  JUDGES 

Holsteins  —  Merle  Howard.  Mooseheart,  Ill. 
Guernseys  —  W.  C.  Fleming  Jr.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Jerseys  —  W.  R.  Murley,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ayrshires  —  G.  M.  Cairns,  College  Park,  Md. 

Brown  Swiss  —  P.  E.  Dirkson,  Kenton,  Ohio 
Milking  Shorthorns  —  James  King,  No.  Chili.  N.  Y. 

Hereford,  Aberdeen-Angus  &  Shorthorn  beef  cattle; 
beef  steers  —  Glen  Bratcher,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Shropshire,  Dorset,  Cheviot,  Oxford  &  Southdown 
sheep  —  Ben  Morgan,  University  Park,  Penna. 

Hampshlres  &  Suffolks  —  Alex  McKenzie,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Ccrriedales,  Tunis,  Rambouillet,  C-Merino,  Columbia, 
Longwool,  Karakul;  wool  —  George  Johnson,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio. 

All  swine  —  R.  F.  Wilson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Livestock  premiums  at  this  year’s  New  York  State 
Fair  total  $43,218. 


Milk  Hearing  August  19 

-A.S  we  go  to  press,  a  Federal  Order 
milk  hearing  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  begin  Tuesday,  August  19,  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  to  continue  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  August  25,  con¬ 
cluding  in  Albany  on  August  26. 

This  hearing  will  deal  mainly  with 
proposals  to  change  or  abolish  the 
transportation,  location  and  direct 
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delivery  differentials,  all  as  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  amendments  that 
went  into  effect  in  August  1957, 
Dairy  farmers  in  Northern  New 
York  have  protested  against  the  in¬ 
creased  transportation  costs  that  have 
been  assessed  against  them  during 
the  past  year.  Dealers,  mostly  in 
North  Jersey,  seek  to  abolish  the  25- 
cent  plus  differential  paid  for  milk 
delivered  directly  to  their  plants. 


WATCH  THE  CLASS  I  AND 
CONDENSERY  PRICES 

If  the  farm  price  for  fluid  milk  is 
$2.50,  or  more,  above  the  average 
midwest  condensery  price  for  three 
consecutive  months.  Federal  Order 
27  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
call  a  hearing  on  the  fluid  price,  or 
state  his  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 
The  call  of  such  a  hearing  could 
result  in  a  lower  fluid,  or  Class  I, 
price. 

There  is  reason  to  be  concerned 
that  the  price  difference,  at  $2.09  in 
June,  may  well  exceed  the  $2.50  mark 
in  coming  months. 

This  should  be  closely  watched  by 
dairymen  and  appropriate  action 
taken  if  the  trend  begins  to  take 
shape. 

DOGS 


Peii.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  _ 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  IHeyersdale,  Pa.  Pbone: 4-7664 


Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginit 


SPORTSMEN 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

-  —  MASTIFF  PUPPIES  ~ 

THE  IDEAL  BIG  DOG  FOR  FAMILY  PETS 
„  ^  ANABEL  HEYEN, 

P-  D- _  KATONAH.  NEW  YORK 


POMERANIANS 


A.  K.  C.  Registered  and  Pedigreed.  Excellent  PeL. 
S.  VIRGIL  TREMBLAY, _ ASHLAND,  MASS. 

A.K.C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Females  $25.  PINE  CREST  KENNELS,  Everett,  Pa, 

FOR  SALE  —  BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  ESKIMO 

,  PUPPIES.  REGISTERED. 

JACK  THORN,  LIVERMORE,  IOWA 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPPY 


MALE,  CHAMPION  SIRED.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 

.  mHN  MC  GOVERN. 

^ROLLING  GREEN  DR.,  BETHEL  PARK,  PA. 


HIGH  CLASS  TRAINED  BEAGLE  HOUNDS  AND 
COONERS,  TRILE,  REF. 

YOUNGBLOOD  BROS., _ GLOUSTER,  OHIO 

PUPPIES— FARM  RAISED 

JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


Attending  the  \.  Y.  S.  Fair? 


IF 

YOU'RE 

COMINGl 

TO 

Syracuse! 

AUG,  29 1 
to  SEPT.  6l 


SEE  THE  NYABC  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibit  like  this  one  will  be  in  the  Dairy 
Building. 


BRING  this!* 

coupon! 

FOR  a!  • 
FREE  gift!. 


Sir «  to  your  questions  about 

NYABC  sires  and  the  cooperative  you  own 
from  the  fieldmen  on  duty.  See  some 
NYABC  sires  in  the  Dairy  Barn. 

Meet  fellow  dairymen  at  the  NYABC 
Booth. 

Bring  this  coupon  for  a  free  gift. 


(This  Coupon  entitles  the  bearer  to  a  free  gift 
(limit:  one  to  a  family)  if  presented  at  the  NYABC 
Booth  in  the  Dairy  Building  at  the  1958  New  York 
State  Fair,  August  29  -  September  6.  RRR) 


NEW  YORK 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  528-R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


SHEEP 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List, 


FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 

Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
FARM,  MEDUSA.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


FOR  SALE 


BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES  AND 
RAMS:  TWO  TO  FOUR  YEARS. 

Also  Open  Faced  Shropshire  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 


SELECTED,  REGISTERED  RAMS  AND  EWES, 
Good  Size,  Top  Quality,  Best  Breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  LAMBS  —  Excellent 

Breeding.  DAISY  VOSS,  CLARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Best  in  Imported  and  Domestic  Bloodlines;  RAM 
LAMBS.  EWES,  EWE  LAMBS  and  SHOW  LAMBS. 
Good  foundation  stock.  Write  or  telephone  collect  — 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  R.  D.  I, 
BAREVILLE,  PENNA.,  Leola  OLfield  6-3586 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRES:  MEAT  TYPE  BOARS  and  GILTS 
Slaughter  and  Production  Records  Available 
CEDAR  POINT  FARMS.  BOX  718,  EASTON.  MD. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS;  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Marylaad 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 

BRED  GILTS  —  BABY  PIGS 
FAST  GROWERS.  LARGE  HERD 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 

Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Eex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN.  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE 


BERKSHIRES,  BOARS  AND  GILTS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BULLETIN. 

W.  BONSAL, 

BOX  289, _ PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  LANDRACE  BREEDING  STOCK: 

BOARS  and  GILTS,  also  WEANLING  PIGS. 
HARRY  TRIPP,  R.  2,  HERSHEY.  PENNA. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

-  CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS  - 

ALL  AGES.  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT, 
FREE  FIELDMAN  SERVICE. 

TOM  PETROSELLI,  REESEVILLE,  WIS. 

_ TELEPHONE;  WALNUT  73149 _ 

FOR  SALE:  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALF.  6  Weeks  Old. 

SIRED  CORNELL  BULL.  $80.00. 
MINNEMERE  FARM,  472  EAST  SHORE  ROAD, 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Hunter  7-1047 

RABBITS 


RAISE  BABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT — FUR — LABOBA'TOBY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  25  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ABBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 

GOATS 

TOGGENBERG  GOATS:  2  MILKERS.  I  DOWLING, 

ELECTRIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR,  MILKING  STOOL. 
W.  BRANDT,  BOX  361,  HILLBURN,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO 


FOR  SALE 


BUFFALOS.  BULL  and  HEIFER 
BRED,  GENTLE  RUN  WITH  COWS 
Inquire  —  HANS  NATHAN, 

4291  SUNNYDALE  BLVD.,  ERIE,  PENNA. 


FREE  CATTLE  BOOK 

for  boys  and  girls 


32'pages  of  information  on  how  to 
select,  feed,  fit,  show  calves  and 
manage  beef  steer  &  heifer  projects 


Brand-new,  2 -color 
booklet  with  lots  of 
pictures  prepared  by 
leaders  in  the  beef 
cattle  industry  shows 
you  how  to  win  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  beef 
projects  regardless 
of  breed. 


CLUB  LEADERS  AND  VO.  AG.  TEACHERS 

Write  for  several  copies  to  use  for  Instruc¬ 
tion  or  as  a  guide  for  your  club  nnenfibers. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Glue  coupon  to  postcard  or  write 
for  colorful  32-page  cattle  booklet. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


-State. 


Moil:  American  Angus  Ass'n.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\6^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

\  Accredited  Herd  % 

BREEDING  STOgc  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breedlqg  Lorry  Dont.  Bie^diag  I 

“FARM  LANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modem  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeertdited  Hard 

_ _  BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 

FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


CHOICE  PUREBRED  BREEDING  STOCK, 
PRICE.  MACK  PARK, 

WOLCOTT.  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE:  5734 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  apd  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
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PATZ 


Co./  Pound/ Wisconsin 


The  Patz  Link  .  .  .  Does  Its 
Heaviest  Work  While  “RESTING.” 


That's  why  the  Patz  Company,  the 
originator  of  the  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner, 
designed  a  special  barn  cleaner  chain 
and  link  years  ago.  Those  original 
barn  cleaner  chains  are  still  cleaning 
barns  today. 


Each  Patz  Link  weighs  over  2  lbs.,  measures  2?f*  x  TVi" 
and  is  protected  by  patent  number  2,712.760. 


Get  all  of  the  Patz  Facts  First  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  you 
did  today  .  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 


MOST  FARMERS  WITH  AMY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  AT  ALL  WITH  BARN  CLEANERS 
WILL  AGREE  THAT  "THE  STRONGEST" 
BARN  CLEANER  LINK  IS  NOT  AT  ALL 
NECESSARY-IF,  IT  IS  ENGINEERED 
CORRECTLY! 


LOOK  CLOSELY  AT  A  PATZ  LINK.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  way  it  turns 
the  corners  and  passes  over  the  drive 
sprocket. 

Where  there  is  a  joint  of  the  links  — 
thefe  is  also  a  bearing  of  the  links  — 
on  the  wheel.  The  Patz  Link  is  actually 
"resting,"  at  the  point  of  greatest 
stress!  The  drive  sprocket  actually 
pushes  —  each  link  on  its  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  bending  under  excess  loads,  and 
jamming  or  stretching  of  rivets,  pins, 
or  links. 


Test  the  flexibility  of  the  Patz  Link  under  load  —  as  its 
smooth,  rolling  action  makes  90  degree  right  or  left 
hand  turns,  45  degree  elevations  —  completely  without 
—  the  sliding,  wearing  action  of  ordinary  barn  cleaner 
chains. 


District  FRANK  MOLD,  BOB  MERRILL 

Representatives:  Rome,  N.  Y.  Woverly,  N.  Y. 


You 

Con  Get 
a  Creosoted 
Unadilla  NOW 


The  famous  lock-dowelled 
Unadilla  can  be  immediately 
shipped  to  your  farm.  Unadilla 
has  new  extra-heavy  patented 
front  lugs  to  hold  greater  en¬ 
silage  loads  than  ever.  Each 
Unadilla  is  dowelled  to  really 
stand  up  against  wind,  and  now 
your  Unadilla  can  be  factory- 
creosoted  to  stand  up  against 
time.  Of  course  wood  staves 
are  uneffected  by  ensilage 
juices.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

You  can  have  3  years  to  pay. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY  i 


BOX  C-828,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


wfn 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


DClfni  IflUr  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
IlkVULVIlIu  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


TAl.  Beg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Ploer  Brace  Tnisi) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men.  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'i. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-88Y,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed,  just  show  magic  cush¬ 
ion  comfort  to  friends,  neighbors, 
co  workers.  Advance  commis¬ 
sions  to  $4.00  a  pair,  plus  Cosh 
Bonus,  Paid  Vocation,  $25.00 
Reward  Offer.  Outstanding 
values  for  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Money  bock  guarantee. 

Shoe  samples  supplied  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  new  84  page  catalog 
and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.,  seg  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STRAW  CHOPPER 


BEST 


ON  ALL 
THESE  COUNTS 


Innes  gives  you  8  exclusive  features 
that  no  other  straw  chopper  can 
match.  It  will  chop  your  straw 
faster  under  all  conditions  with 
less  horsepower.  Makes  plowing  and  discing 
so  much  easier.  Perfectly  balanced  —  operates 
“smooth  as  greased  lightning.”  Rugged  ham- 
mermill  type  construction.  Fits  most  popular 
combines.  The  price  js  right,  and  it’s  fully 
guaranteed.  Drop  us  a  card  for  free  fully 
illustrated  literature. 


bines. 


we 


FLOATING 

PICK-UP 


Drop  us  a  card  — 


Patented  piston  action  guarantees  a 
clean,  thorough  pick-up  of  your  grain  windrow. 
Easiest  there  is  to  put  on  and  take  ofF.  Fits  most  com- 
Quality  and  performance  are  tops  —  yet  price  is  low. 
send  free  literature  and  name  of  your  local  Innes  dealer. 
Address  —  LOEGLER  &  LADD, 

98  TERRACE,  BUFFALO  2,  NEW  YORK 


LIVESTOCK  &  tAIHY 

BV  KAYMONB  ALBRBCTSBN 


ProspecI  for  Free-Marfin: 
90%  Beef,  10%  Milk 

A  registered  cow  of  mine  just  had 
twin  calves,  a  heifer  and  a  bull.  I 
am  told  that  the  female  will  never 
amount  to  anything  as  a  cow;  but  I 
am  also  told  that  only  if  the  twins 
are  both  heifers  will  one  fail  to 
breed.  Which  is  right?  I  would  like 
to  register  the  heifer  calf  if  she  has 
a  chance  of  becoming  a  cow. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y,  h.  v. 

Nine  times  out  of  10  a  heifer  born 
twin  to  a  bull  will  be  a  free-martin; 
she  will  never  breed.  If  you  want 
to  take  a  chance  and  raise  the  heifer 
you  will  know  for  sure  by  the  time 
she  is  18  months  old.  If  not,  she  will 
make  good  beef.  The  heifer  cannot 
be  registered  until  it  has  dropped  a 
calf. 

There  is  no  reason  for  sa;^ing  that 
one  of  a  pair  of  heifer  twins  will  be 
good  and  the  other  will  not.  Unless 
the  calves  are  identical  twins,  which 
is  quite  rare,  the  calves  are  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  though  they  were  born  a 
year  apart. 


Pony  Has  Foundered  Feet 

We  have  a  pony  with  foundered 
feet.  Is  there  any  treatment  or  cure 
for  this  condition?  c.  s,  p. 

Pennsylvania 

The  pony  must  have  recovered 
from  founder,  but  its  feet  are  still 
tender  and  it  is  reluctant  to  move 
about.  Get  a  good  horseshoer  to  fit 
shoes  properly  to  the  animal,  and 
avoid  letting  it  get  too  fat.  Excessive 
condition  puts  extra  strain  on  the 
hoof.  Why  ponies  are  more  prone  to 
founder,  or  laminitis,  than  horses  are 
is  hard  to  say.  Some  horsemen  think 
it  is  because  ponies  tend  to  fatten  so 
easily. 


Feed  for  20  Holstein  Cows 

I  am  considering  the  purchase  of 
20  registered  Holstein  dairy  cows, 
each  of  whom  averages  about  10,000 
pounds  of  'milk  per  year.  I  can  cut 
my  own  hay  and  have  it  baled  for 
$6.00  a  ton.  Dairy  grain  would  cost 
$90  a  ton.  How  much  grain  would 
each  cow  eat  in  a  year?  a.  r. 

New  York 

Profits  in  dairying  depend  not  only 
on  good  cows  and  a  good  market  but 


also  on  feeding  and  managing  the 
herd  well.  Holstein  cows  producing 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  will 
need  about  3,000  pounds  of  grain  and 
four  tons  of  hay.  The  greater  the  hay 
intake,  the  less  their  grain.  Hay  con¬ 
sumption  depends  on  the  quality  of 
hay,  which  in  turn  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  how  early  the  crop  is  cut. 

Feed  comes  to  about  one  half  the 
cost  of  milk  production.  There  are 
many  other  items  of  expense  that 
one  needs  to  take  into  account,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  would  suggest  you  visit 
your  county  agricultural  agent  for 
bulletins  and  helpful  local  informa¬ 
tion. 


Cut-  fhe  Wolf  Teeth  Off 

What  are  the  cause  and  the  cure 
of  black  teeth  in  small  pigs?  r.  b. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  black  teeth  that  young  pigs 
are  born  with  are  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  These  teeth  are  also  called 
needle  teeth  and  wolf  teeth.  The 
teeth  are  very  sharp.  Many  swine 
experts  recommend  cutting  them  off 
close  to  the  gums  using  a  special  set 
of  forceps  or  small  side-cutting  pliers. 
Elimination  of  the  teeth  prevents  the 
young  pigs  from  lacerating  the  sow’s 
udder  and  also  prevents  the  pigs 
from  wounding  each  other.  The 
instrument  must  be  sharp  so  that 
there  is  no  splintering  of  the  teeth. 
Avoid  lacerating  the  gum,  for  this 
would  open  an  avenue  for  infection. 


Bull  Too  Big  fo  Alter 

I  have  a  nine-month-old,  650-pound 
Holtein  bull  calf  which  I  am  raising 
for  beef.  I  did  not  realize  he  should 
be  castrated.  Is  it  too  late  now? 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  m.  f. 

With  the  fly  season  still  with 
us,  it  is  not  advisable  to  dehorn  or 
castrate  this  big  bull  calf.  He  is  get¬ 
ting  of  such  size  and  age  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult.  He  will  not 
get  fat  at  this  stage  of  growth,  but 
will  continue  to  fill  out  so  that  in  a 
few  months  he  should  weigh  800 
pounds.  If  he  gets  unruly  before  then, 
you  may  have  to  sell  or  slaughter  him. 

Whenever  you  start  another  bull 
calf,  have  him  castrated  and  de¬ 
horned  at  about  a  month  of  age. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


tions  on  how  to  do  it.  Write  to  Sun¬ 
beam  Corporation,  5,600  Roosevelt 
Road,  Chicago  50,  Ill.,  for  a  free  copy 
of  its  booklet. 


Creamery  Coolers  —  The  cost  of 
electricity  is  a  chief  consideration  of 
Creamery  Package  Co.’s  new  booklet 
on  “What  Type  of  Bulk  Farm  Tank?”. 
Rapidity  of  cooling,  agitation,  length 
of  life,  condensation  and  accuracy  of 
measurement  also  get  their  due.  The 
publication  should  be  helpful  to  who¬ 
ever  is  about  to  buy  a  bulk  tank. 
Copies  are  available  without  charge 
from  The  Creamery  Package  Mfg. 
Co.,  1243  West  Washington  Blvd., 
Chicago  7,  Ill. 


The  Future  Hereford  Cattleman 
— Just  as  the  American  Hereford 
Assn.’s  hat  is  “off  to  youth”,  so  can 
youth’s  hat  be  off  to  the  Association. 
It  has  made  available  to  FFA,  4-H 
and  all  young  farm  people  its  fine 
new  80-page  illustrated  booklet  of 
beef  husbandry  information  and  ad¬ 
vice.  Every  beginner,  as  well  as  every 
practicing  young  beef  husbandman, 
should  obtain  a  copy  from  The 
American  Hereford  Assn.,  Hereford 
Drive,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Dehorning  Calves  —  Electric  de¬ 
horning  can  be  done  any  time  of  year, 
says  Sunbeam  Corporation,  and  it 
offers  to  farmers  detailed  instruc- 


Lightning  Does  Strike  —  Light¬ 
ning  is  said  to  cause  some  600  deaths 
and  $100  million  damage  every  year 
in  the  United  States.  To  reduce  this 
toll,  and  the  anguish  that  accompan¬ 
ies  it.  Lightning  Protection  Institute 
has  published  a  booklet  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  instructions.  “Lightning 
Facts  and  Figures”  is  available  with¬ 
out  charge  upon  request  to  Lightning 
Protection  Institute,  53  West  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


Aerial  Sprays  for  Crops  —  There 
is  much  aerial  application  of  pesti¬ 
cides  to  farm  crops  these  days,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  more.  It  is  an 
efficient  way  with  which  to  cope  with 
insects  and  diseases.  Transland  Air¬ 
craft  Co.  has  recently  published  a 
brochure  describing  crop  dusting  and 
spraying  by  aircraft.  It  is  available 
without  charge  from  Transland  Air¬ 
craft,  2600  W.  247th  St.,  Torrance, 
Cal. 


Plastic  for  Silage  —  An  illus¬ 
trated  folder  giving  complete  direc¬ 
tions  on  “building”  a  silo  with  poly- 
thylene  plastic  film  is  available  from 
Visking  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  1410,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 
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Four  years  of  succeess  on  this 
Pennsylvania  poultry  farm  with 

Layers  in  Cages 


The  egg-laying  factory  developed 
by  E.  Marvin  Herr  on  his  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  farm  has  served  as  a  model 
for  other  cage-laying  operations  in 
the  Northeast.  And  it  has  proved  that 
they  can  work  successfully.  There 
are  5,000  cages  in  his  long  house, 
and  production  has  stayed  up  at 


The  long  poultry  house  is  occupied 
by  5,000  layers  in  cages. 


about  80  per  cent.  Some  birds  spend 
a  second  year  in  the  cages. 

Herr  built  his  first  cage  plant  in 
1952  out  of  a  broiler  house.  Results 
were  so  desirable  with  this  1,000-bird 
operation  that  he  went  into  a  much 
larger  building  in  1954.  Here  three 
strains  of  white-cross  layers  turn  out 
eggs  for  a  nearby  handler.  The  cages 
are  at  waist  height  for  convenience 
of  gathering  eggs;  this  level  provides 
plenty  of  air  for  the  birds,  too.  Elec¬ 
tric  fans  contribute  to  ventilation, 
and  so  do  the  numerous  windows 
that  dominate  side-wise  construction 
of  the  house.  Forced  hot-air  heat  is 
available  in  Winter  as  needed  to 


Carrying  automation  almost  all  the 
ivay,  feeding  is  mechanical. 


keep  temperatures  in  the  vicinity  of 
at  least  55  degrees. 

The  dropping  pits  are  cleaned 
every  two"  weeks.  With  the  efficient 
ventilation,  there  is  no  odor;  and 
there  have  been  no  bothersome  flies. 
A  dust  takes  care  of  the  latter.  All 
eggs  are  washed  for  three  minutes 
even  though  they  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  dii’ty.  They  roll  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  bottom  of  the  cage 
out  onto  a  pickup  trough.  From  here 
they  are  gathered  into  a  Ferris-wheel 
arrangement  of  egg  baskets  on  a  cart 
that  enables  a  man  to  go  quickly  and 
conveniently  down  a  long  row  with¬ 


out  extra  stops  to  get  more  baskets. 
Feeding  is  almost  automatic.  A  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  auger  puts  the  mash 
and  pellets  right  into  the  feed  trough 
as  it  is  moved  along  the  rows  of 
cages. 

The  Herr  birds  are  all  debeaked  as 
chicks.  They  experience  none  of  the 
picking  trouble  that  cage  confine¬ 
ment  might  either  cause  or  allow. 
They  are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle  by 
the  wing-web  method.  According  to 
hired  man  William  Butler,  the  birds 
are  a  little  wild  when  first  confined; 
but  they  soon  settle  down  to  con¬ 
tented  lay.  He  claims  that  the  birds 
are  “a  lot  easier  to  handle”  in  cages, 
and  there  is  much  better  control  of 
feeding  and  disease.  It  is  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  which  birds  are  and  are  not 
laying.  The  birds  have  some  foot 
trouble,  but  it  is  not  serious. 

According  to  Herr,  the  cage  opera¬ 
tion  has  provided  four  years  of  egg 
success;  he  is  “well  pleased.”  Even 
so,  he  thinks  the  house  will  soon  be 


The  wire  cages  at  Herr’s  are  8x16x16 
inches.  Eggs  roll  away. 


out  of  style.  He  is  planning  a  pre¬ 
fabricated  Homasote  house  in  which 
will  be  placed  double-deck  cages. 
Twice  as  many  birds  can  be  housed 
per  square  foot;  the  space  is  going 
to  be  down  to  1.25  square  feet  per 
bird.  With  the  new  double-deck  feed 
cart  he  has  designed,  3,000  birds  can 
be  fed  in  12  minutes.  The  cost  of  the 
new  set-up  is  $3.75  per  bird  housed. 
This  includes  everything  except  the 
bird.  Herr  is  convinced  not  only  that 
it  will  succeed  further  for  him  but 
also  will  become  quite  popular  with 
northeast  poultrymen. 

For  E.  M.  Herr  and  his  Lancaster 
County  birds,  the  future  of  eggs  is 
in  cages.  j.  n.  b. 


This  Ferris-wheel  type  rig  facilitates 
egg  collection. 


New  Poultry  Plant  for 
Sunnybrook 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  has  acquired  two  large 
buildings,  formerly  textile  mills,  in 
nearby  Stottville.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  Sunnybrook 
Started  Pullets.  The  first  of  these  two 
mills  was  purchased  some  months 
ago  and  has  already  been  remodeled 
and  equipped  with  automatic  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  equipment  and  now 
houses  over  20,000  pullets.  The  sec¬ 
ond  mill  building,  with  about  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  five 
stories  high,  is  now  being  remodeled. 


A  mortgage  casts  a  shadow  on  the 
sunniest  field.  —  R.  G.  Ingersoll, 
About  Farming  in  Illinois. 

August  16,  1958 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Martin  and  Marsden . $7.00 

Poultry  Handbook  of  Health  and 
Management,  (an  encyclopedia) 

Rudolph  Seiden  .  6.95 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  6.25 

Poultry  Production, 

Leslie  E.  Card .  5.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart  .  4.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives  .  4.00 

Federal  Farm  Law  Manual, 

A.  E.  Korpela . $7.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


WHEN  YOU  USE  CALCITE  CRYSTALS  , 
THE  2^1  CALCIUM  SUPPLEMENT  ^ 

I 


HERE’S  WHY:  Calcite  Crystals  give  the  lay¬ 
ing  bird  all  the  calcium  she  needs  for 
shell  making  and  they  do  an  adequate 
grinding  job.  So  you  need  only  one 
product  instead  of  two.  And  Calcite 
Crystals  usually  cost  less  than  oyster 
shell.  Compare  the  prices  yourself  at 
your  dealer’s. 


ANOTHER  THING — you  don’t  need  separate 
hoppers  for  grit  and  calcium  when  you 
use  Calcite  Crystals.  This  saves  cost 
of  extra  equipment.  (Saves  you  time 
and  labor,  too.) 


IN  ADDITION — with  this  2-in-l 
calcium  supplement,  birds  have 
more  room  for  extra  feed  that 
means  extra  eggs. 


FINALLY — don’t  forget  that 
Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 


Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer  for  { 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  ok  America,  nemton,  n.  j. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Chances  are  that  you  use  Lime 
Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your 
laying  birds — so  many  poultry- 
men  do!  So  you  probably  al¬ 
ready  know  that  this  double 
duty  calcium  supplement  saves 
you  money. 


OUT  FRONT  BY  A  WIDE  MARGIN! 


Raise  A  Flock  of  Genuine 

MELINI-BABCOCK  BESSIES 

This  is  the  time  to  start  a  flock  of  genuine 
Babcock  Bossies — "sisters”  to  the  1957  N.  J.  Fiock 
Mating  prize-winning,  profit-making  pen. 

When  you  invest  in  Melini-Babrock  Bessies  you 
are  getting  chicks  from  the  same  parent  stock  that 
are  maintained  as  breeders  on  the  Babcock  Pouitry 
Farm. 

TheBusiness  Hen  of  the  Brown  Egg  Field 

MELINI-Merryknoli  Sex-Links 


The  All-Time  Poultry  Meat  Champion.  .. 

MELINI-VANTRESS  ARBOR 
ACRES  CROSS 

Write  for  Free  literature,  prices  today 

MELINrS  HATCHERY,  me. 


Dept. 


Vinelond  N.  J 


HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 


BESSIE 

Americans  Real  Business  Hen 

Babcock  Bessies  are  proving  reol  money¬ 
makers  for  thousands  of  commercial  poul¬ 
trymen.  You,  too,  will  like  their  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  high  quality,  white  eggs; 
long  lay;  and  livability  os  chicks  ond  layers. 

Phone  us  collect  (Ithaca  4-6384)  ond 
we'll  book  you  today  for  ony  hotch  you 
choose.  Money  saving  early  order  ond  quon-i 
tity  discounts. 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM  INC.' 

Box  286-G  Ithoca,  N.  Y. 


Tortured  7  Years  by 
ITCH-SCRATCHY  Skin 

*'I  nearly  itched  to  death  for  734  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I’m 
happy,”  writes  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here’s  blessed  relief  from  the  itching  tortures  and 
jniseiy  of  rash,  eczema  and  skin  irritations  with  an 
amazing  new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE. 
This  soothing,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills 
harmful  bacteria  germs  while  it  softens  and  dissolves 
infected  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don’t  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  today. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 
LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop., 


BOX  R, 


SERGEANTSVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality 


low  prices. 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  cf 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7, _ SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

50  STARTED  WHITE  GUINEAS  $28.50;  25-$l4.95: 

15-$8.90.  Prompt  express  shipment. 
CALIFORNIA  HATCHERIES.  California  2,  Missouri 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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fully  automatic — new  econ¬ 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  of  burning  wood — pat¬ 
ented  features— owner 
endorsed. 

Write  for  free  literature 
□  HEATER  □  FURNACES 

RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1010  C  E.  Main  St.  Waynesboro,  Vo. 


FILTER 
SOFTEN 
REMOVE  IRON 


'Three  water  problems  can 
now  be  solved  simultaneously 
with  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  unit.  Four  sizes,  eight 
capacities.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  completely  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  about  the 


DinmonD 


3T  UNIT 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


CUCKOO  CLOCK 

from 

GERMAN 
BLACK 
FOREST 


$•>95 


.  .  duty-frM 

Shipped  Direct  To  You 
from  EUROPE 

This  low  price  possible  only 
through  our  unique  direct  int^ 
port  plan.  Genuine  Oermdrt 
CUCKOO  CLOCK  with  weight  and  pendulum  movement, 
excellent  timekeeper.  Cuckoos  cheerily  every  quarter 
hour  in  clear  pleasing  voice.  HAND  CARVED  in  tradi- 
tionat  design  by  famous  Block  Forest  wood  carvers. 
Antique  walnut  finish.  Perfect  for  den.,  bedroom^  al¬ 
cove,  child's  room  or  kitchen.  Shipped  direct  from 
free  Europe  in  export  packing  with  strange  foreign 
stomps  Order  os  gifts,  too,  eoch  shipped  direct.  (Not 
more  than  one  addressed  to  the  same  person.)  Send 
only  $3.95  for  each.  No.  C.O.D.'s-  Satisfoction-or- 
money-back  guarantee. 

ED  LURIE,  Dept.  RN 

•7  Worren  St.,  Roxbury,  Mossoehusstt# 

ELASTIC  HOSIERY 


Relieve  surface  varicose  veins 
in  iight,  transparent  beautiful 
Nylon  elastic  51  gauge  stock¬ 
ing.  Won’t  fade  or  discolor. 
Cool,  comfortable.  Two-way 
stretch  that  gives  firm  support 
without  binding.  New  light 
shade.  Terrific  value  in  ir¬ 
regulars  that  will  not  affect 
wear  or  appearance.  Sizes: 
S  (91/2-14"  Calf):  M  (11-17" 
Calf):  L  (13-20"  Calf).  Ex¬ 
amine  them — if  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  within  7  days 
for  refund.  Send  check  with 
name,  address  and  hose  size  to 
JAMES  G.  ROLLEY 


FULL  TOE, 
REGULAFT  $14.95 

ONLY 

$4.95 

Pr. 

Irregulars  of  one 
of  the  LEADING 
MAKERS. 

DEPT.  7 

331  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  I7,N.Y. 
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BAGS 


POULTRY 
&  FOOD 

You  pay  others  up  to  25c  each*for  Poultry 
&  Food  Bags  but  we'll  send  you  10  FREE 
to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis. 
send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit- 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS,  Dept.  H-245  Box  881,  St.  Louis, 


F 

R 

E 

E 

Mo. 


NSW  fAU  WOOLSNS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL'S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT,  R-39.  WEST  SWANZEY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

SEWING  SCISSORS 


1*1  ~  tril  l  I f  <D 
)  Ing  but  truel 

^We  send  you  a  BIG  7-incii, 

^extra-sharp  pair  Sewing  Scls* 
sors  FREE  even  though  you 

pay  others  up  to  S2. 00  for  fine  _ _  , 

quality  Sewing  Scissors.  This  Is  our  way  ofl 
friends.  Order  NOW  but  please  I 
postage  and  handling  per  pair. 
Limit  2  pairs  to  family.  a'  *  * «  j 

Free  Scissors,  Dept.  4114,  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  r 

IB 


Mother’s  Jelly  Making  Jottings 


My  mother’s  hobby  is  making  jelly 
and  jam.  Her  problem  is  not  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  fruit,  but  in  using  up  the 
great  quantities  she  has  at  hand. 
Both  as  an  expert  (my  word  for 
Mother,  not  hers)  and  as  a  thrifty 
New  Englander,  she  hates  to  see  food 
go  to  waste.  From  rhubarb,  there¬ 
fore,  through  the  berries,  to  apples, 
gppes,  quinces,  pears,  etc.  (and 
gifts  of  beach  plums)  she  makes 
jelly  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
have  tasted  it,  is  superior.  Following 
is  some  of  her  jelly  experience. 

She  advises  never  to  make  more 
than  two  quarts  of  juice  for  jelly  at 
a  time.  She  prefers  three  cups.  Re¬ 
sults  are  better  and  you  can  work  in 
the  jelly-making  between  meals.  If 
you  have  more  juice  than  you  can 
handle  in  one  day,  bottle  the  extra 
juice.  During  the  Winter  it  will  be 
ready  for  more  jelly-making  when 
you  are  not  so  rushed. 

When  you  make  apple  jelly,  re¬ 
serve  a  little  juice  for  a  few  glasses 
of  mint  jelly.  To  get  a  pretty  green 
for  this,  you  may  have  to  add  a  little 
vegetable  coloring.  Apple  juice  can 
always  be  added  to  a  stronger- 
flavored  juice  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  without  losing  flavor.  Apple  juice 
has  much  natural  pectin. 

Crab  apples  make  by  far  the  best 
apple  jelly. 

A  help  in  jelly  making  is  to  have 
a  rack  or  frame  from  which  to  hang 
the  jelly  bag.  Many  years  ago  my 
father  made  one  for  Mother. 

The  pulp  left  in  the  bag  may  be 
cooked  again,  but  the  juice  extracted 
will  not  have  as  much  flavor,  nor  will 
it  be  as  clear  for  jelly.  We  give  the 
pulp  to  the  hens  because  we  have 
so  much  fruit. 

One  nice  thing,  for  gift  jelly,  is  to 
save  the  jars  through  the  year  that 


New  "Shower  Time" 
Have  You  Seen  It? 

We  can  really  rave  about  “Shower 
Time”,  our  new  pattern  book  con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making 
gifts  perfect  for  the  bride.  In  fact, 
the  party  itself  is  described  so  you 
can  make  it  a  happy  success. 

Besides  the  12  complete  patterns 
in  “Shower  Time”,  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  large  transfer  sheet  of  three 
full  alphabets,  with  letters  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes;  also  delightful  sprays  of 
bridal  roses  and  other  motifs. 

On  the  back  of  the  book  you’ll  love 
the  two  anniversary  lists:  one  is  of 
Wedding  Anniversaries  from  the 
first  (paper)  to  the  various  special 
times,  such  as  the  10th  (aluminum), 
20th  (china),  etc.  to  the  75th.  The 
second  list  is  for  all  the  months, 
each  with  its  particular  stone  and 
flower. 


are  attractive  and  that  accumulate 
from  other  products. 

Some  Special  Jelly  Recipes 

Grape  Butter:  Simple,  but  do  only 
one  quart  at  a  time,  with  three  cups 
of  sugar.  (Four  cups  if  you  want  it 
very  sweet).  Crush  the  unskinned 
grapes  a  little,  add  sugar,  mix  well. 
Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly. 
Let  boil  for  20  minutes.  Remove 
from  stove  and  put  through  a  food 
mill  or  sieve.  Pour  into  hot,  sterilized 
jars.  Let  cool  and  seal  with  paraffin. 

Bar-le-Duc:  Use  one  quart  red 
currants,  3  cups  sugar,  V2  cup  water. 
Cook  sugar  and  water  together  for  five 
minutes.  Add  currants,  mix  well,  and 
cook  for  five  minutes  more.  Because 
of  the  seeds  I  put  the  mixture 
through  a  sieve.  (I  understand  the 
French  pick  out  each  seed  with  a 
needle  before  cooking!  No  wonder 
imported  Bar-le-Duc  is  so  expensive.) 
Pour  jelly  into  hot  sterilized  jars; 
cool  and  seal. 

Wild  Barberry  Jelly:  Make  the 
jelly  just  as  for  Currant  Jelly.  We 
use  the  Wild  Barberry  and  the  Wild 
Grape  Jellies  with  venison  and  game, 
sometimes  brought  to  us  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Paradise  Jelly:  Some  of  our 
friends  like  this  jelly  next  best  to 
Mother’s  Thimbleberry  Jelly.  Use 
equal  quantities  of  apple  and  quince 
juice  and  just  a  little  less  of  cran¬ 
berry  juice.  The  three  are  then  com¬ 
bined.  Proceed  as  for  Currant  Jelly. 

Thimbleberry  time  will  be  over 
as  you  read  this,  but  you  may  like  to 
know  that  our  patch,  which  produces 
about  100  quarts  each  year,  was 
started  from  a  few  shoots  my  uncle 
gave  us.  Later  his  own  got  winter- 
killed.  Our  patch  grows  larger  every 
year.  I  try  to  keep  it  within  bounds 


— moving  steadily  toward  the  rich 
soil  near  the  barn  cellar.  Eaten  raw, 
thimbleberry  seeds  are  troublesome, 
though  the  flavor  excellent.  For  jam 
or  jelly,  the  sieve  does  away  with 
the  seed  problem. 

As  for  our  wild  barberry,  my 
father  saved  our  bushes  from  the 
scythe  when  they  were  about  six 
inches  tall.  They  just  grew  up  on  the 
place  from  a  mother-bush  in  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cow  pasture.  That  pasture  is 
now  occupied  by  houses.  Times  and 
the  land  do  change.  RuthTirrell 

Massachusetts  , 


Apron  and  Place  Mats 
Flower  Color  Transfer 


“Shower  Time”  is  only  50  cents. 
(Just  its  “Something  New  —  Some¬ 
thing  Blue”  pattern,  is  worth  the 
price,  with  its  four  crisp  handkerchief 
edgings;  full  directions.) 

Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
And  see  for  yourself.  p,  s. 

It  is  nice  to  have  a  window  or  two 
so  deep  under  the  eaves  that  it  can 
be  kept  open  without  fear  of  sudden 
rains.  Such  windowsills  make  safe 
dry  ledges  for  the  wild  birds  in  a 
storm,  especially  for  young  barn 
swallows  who  huddle,  six  or  more,  in 
a  neat  and  cozy  line,  face  out  and 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  shine,  p.  s. 


St. 


In  the  midst  of  summer  heat  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  signs  of 
Fall  are  already  here.  Goldenrod  gets 
tall,  milkweed  makes  its  pods  and, 
before  August  ends,  barn  swallows 
have  left  for  South  America. 


amp 

On 


26  MOTIFS  2158 

2158.  Colorful  little  baskets  of  flow¬ 
ers  are  ironed  off  as  decorations  on 
household  linens  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  in  minutes!  You  don’t  have  to 
do  a  stitch  of  embroidery.  Tissue  for 
apron,  28  stamp-ons,  directions  for 
making  apron  and  place  settings  for 
six. 

No.  2158 — just  25  cents.  Mailed  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Add  10c  for  1st  class  mailing,  per 
pattern. 

Don’t  wait — send  25c  more  for  our 
1958  needlework  ALBUM.  A  56-page 
booklet  filled  with  designs  to  knit, 
crochet  and  embroider. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Tried  and  True 


Wlien  your  small  child  needs  to 
have  someone  look  down  his  or  her 
throat,  it  will  be  much  easier  all 
round  if  you  use  a  lollipop  for  the 
job  instead  of  a  spoon  or  the  regu¬ 
lar  thin  wooden  tongue  depressor. 
The  lollipop  can  then  be  put  to  its 
natural  use,  in  most  cases,  with  no 
feelings  hurt. 


Mrs.  Gates'  Chicken 

Mr.  Gates  likes  his  wife’s  cooking 
for  he  say  that  “Mrs.  Gates’  chicken 
in  a  dish  fit  for  a  king.  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  not  have  to  put  your 
elbows  on  the  table  to  eat  chicken 
cooked  this  way.”  I  agree. 

Disjokit  a  prime  broiler  and  brown 
the  pieces  well  in  margarine  or  but¬ 
ter  .in  a  large,  heavy  frying  pan. 
This  means  well  browned,  not  just 
slightly  colored.  Then  add  one-fourth 
cup  cooking  sherry,  a  clove  of  gar¬ 
lic,  small  piece  bay  leaf,  three  sprigs 
of  thyme,  a  bunch  of  celery.  Salt 
lightly. 

Put  a  cover  on  the  frying  pan  and 
cook  the  chicken  over  low  heat  until 
the  pieces  are  so  tender  that  the 
meat  is  ready  to  fall  from  the  bones 
— but  doesn’t.  Remove  the  pieces  of 
meat,  strain  the  sauce,  add  chopped 
chives  and  a  dash  of  parsley.  De¬ 
licious.  Haydn  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


Questioning  My  Robbits 

Rabbits  look  bitterly  at  marigolds 
}  for  they  are  bitter-fiavored  to  these 
I  long-eared,  white-tailed  creatures  that 
I  can  take  a  mere  leap  or  two  to  jump 
from  the  woods  to  my  garden. 

Some  of  the  younger  ones,  when  I 
catch  them  in  the  act,  freeze  so  long 
that  they  make  small  statues  that 
listen  with  both  ears  (but  with  one 
eye  on  me)  while  I  stand  close  by 
and  scold  them  for  their  stolen  meals 
at  my  expense. 

When  I  question  one  as  to  whether 
its  name  is  Peter,  or  perhaps  Flopsy, 
Mopsy  or  Cottontail,  it  almost  seems 
as  if  it  is  knowingly  silent:  the  wood¬ 
land  advocate  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Persis  Smith 


Our  New  Fashion  Book 

Just  a  reminder.  .  .a  pleasant 
one.  .  .  that  Fall  is  coming! 

Our  new  1958-’59  Fall-Winter 
Fashion  Catalogue,  announced  in 
July,  is  ready  for  your  sewing  for 
the  change  of  seasons.  And  so  well 
worth  the  modest  price  of  35  cents. 

See  what’s  ahead  for  style  and  va¬ 
riety  and  downright  usefulness.  The 
lines  are  up-to-date,  but  not  “crazy”, 
and  the  whole  family  for  the  girls 
can  be  delighted  with  the  many 
choice  designs. 

Send  for  Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book, 
with  35  cents,  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


Clover  in  the  Lawn 

Clover  in  the  lawn  certainly  stands 
Up  better  in  dry  weather  than  grass 
alone.  Some  people  don’t  want  clover 
but  to  me  it  is  invaluable  where  we 
nave  spells  of  hot  sun  that  dry  out 
so  much  of  the  regular -grass.  Clover, 
thick  and  green  wherever  we  have 
It,  shows  the  good  difference  and  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  it  spread,  p.  s. 

August  16,  1958 


Deliverance 

No  brook  goes  dancing  through  the  thirsty  glade. 

No  dews  cling  late  upon  the  lily’s  mouth; 

The  poultry  gasp  in  hot  hand-breadth  of  shade 
And  no  birds  sing  —  so  pitiless  the  drouth. 

And  then  from  somewhere  in  the  brassy  sky 

Comes  muffled  thunder  through  the  torrid  hour; 

A  black  cloud  shuts  out  all  the  glare  on  high 
,  And  drought  is  broken  by  this  blessed  shower. 

New  York  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Housecoat  and  Dresses 


8204.  So  young  and  pretty  —  chemise  two  piecer 
with  or  without  sleeves.  Sizes  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18. 
Size  10,  31  bust,  with  sleeve,  33/4  yards  of  35-inch; 
3/4  yard  contrast.  25  cents. 

8186.  Simple  and  charming  for  the  matron.  After¬ 
noon  dress  with  sleeve  choice.  Sizes  34  to  48.  Size 
36,  38  bust,  short  sleeve.  5%  yards  35”.  25c. 


8491.  High-waisted  prin¬ 
cess  with  clever  detail. 
Sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20.  Size  12,  32  bust,  SVs 
yards  35-inch;  %  yard 
for  collar.  25  cents. 


8153.  Neatly  tailored 
housecoat  designed  to 
fit  the  not  so  tall  woman 
perfectly.  Sizes  12y2  to 
24%.  Size  14 V2,  35  bust, 
short  sleeve,  5%  yards 
of  39-inch.  25  cents. 


8166 
6-14  yrs. 


8166.  A  be-ruffled  shirt¬ 
waist  dress  for  young 
girls.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14  yrs.  Size  8,  short 
sleeve,  3%  yards  of  39”. 
25  cents. 


8454.  The  newest  in  classics  for  a  busy  season 
ahead.  Sizes  36  to  52.  38  bust,  43^  yards  of  39-inch. 
25  cents. 

Send  today  for  the  Fall  &  Winter  ’1958  issue  of 
our  pattern  catalog  Basic  FASHION.  35  cents. 
Add  10  cents  for  1ST  CLASS  mailing,  per  pattern. 
Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  No. 
and  size  desired.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

A  friend’s  letter  poses  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  “long,  lazy  days  of 
Summer.”  She  wonders  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  them.  Perhaps  they  never 
were. 

This  year  we  have  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  bed  for  1959  fruit.  But  a 
neighbor  who  lives  a  “hoot  and  a 
holler”  across  the  valley  brought  us 
enough  wild  strawberries  for  a  nice 
shortcake,  something  we  haven’t  had 
since  my  last  picking  four  years  ago. 
The  neighbor  has  put  up  seven 
quarts  of  these  berries  besides  offer¬ 
ing  fresh  eating  for  the  three  in  the 
family. 

[Editor’s  Note:  My  wild  strawber¬ 
ries  were  as  big  this  season  as  the 
smaller  thimbleberries.  Some  grow 
in  a  tangle  of  poison  ivy  but,  so  far, 
I  am  imune  to  the  ivy.  Not  to  the 
berry,  however,  which,  wild  or  tame, 
is  a  favorite.  I  would  go  out  before 
breakfast  and  have  enough  to  pick 
and  eat  on  the  spot.  Sweet  way  to 
start  the  day.  P.  S.l 

The  new  wheel  chair  is  a  comfort, 
not  only  for  getting  into  the  garden, 
for  I  was  wheeled  down  the  hill  to 
the  nearest  neighbor’s  to  see  his 
3,000  pansy  plants  raised  for  sale 
each  year.  From  there  I  got  to  Karl’s 
for  dinner  and  my  first  sight  of  his 
new  house.  But  “a  house  isn’t  a 
home  until  it’s  planted.”  So  far,  a 
weeping  willow,  two  spreading  yews 
and  an  arbor  vitae  are  his  plantings 
for  permanence  and  quick  beauty. 

In  the  past  four  years  my  rides 
have  been  in  an  ambulance,  so  joy 
rides  in  the  wheel  chair  are  now  a 
boon.  Another  recent  trip  was  when 
a  neighbor,  heaven-sent,  carried  John 
and  me  and  the  wheelchair  to  her 
beautiful  old  farm  home.  Her  garden 
has  two  of  the  largest  honey  locusts 
I  have  seen,  then  full  of  bloom  and 
bees.  A  huge  purple  wistaria  and  big 
Persian  yellow  rose  were  treats  to 
these  eyes.  On  July  4th  I  got  even 
to  a  nearby  town. 

In  my  own  fiower  garden  the  men 
have  pulled  out  bushels  of  weeds  and 
grass.  The  digitalis  and  lupines  came 
well  through  four  years  without  care. 
We  have  a  snowflake  mint,  now  called 
dead  nettle — I  don’t  know  why — and 
we  have  added  to  the  herb  bed  the 
rose,  or  wooly,  mint.  Our  spice  car¬ 
nations  (old-fashioned  pinks)  are  a 
mound  of  color. 

The  old  red  Provence  rose  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever  and  the  cinnamon 
rose  a  great  favorite.  Does  anyone 
know  the  oldtime  hedgehog  rose,  a 
new  name  to  me?  Tracing  such 
names  is  fascinating.  We  must  not 
forget  the  white  Scotch  brier  rose 
which  bent  under  its  load  of  bloom 
and  the  white  dictamus,  a  delight  to 
the  soul. 

As  for  the  food  garden,  the  game 
warden  brought  us  some  blood  meal 
to  keep  the  deer  away.  It  is  effective 
but  has  to  be  renewed  after  each 
rain.  Let  us  hope  that  rain  and  sun¬ 
shine  will  make  a  balanced  Summer 
of  what  remains.  Mother  Bee 


Now  If's  Petunias 

Add  petunias.  That  means,  in  my 
garden  beds  at  least,  that  I  must  add 
petunias  to  the  pansies  and  daisies 
which,  all  three,  the  wild  rabbits 
keep  on  their  list  of  summer  edible 
delights.  My  rabbits  nibbled  to  noth¬ 
ingness  some  three  dozen  baby 
petunia  plants,  somewhow  leaving 
only  a  few  but  these  in  full  bloom. 
The  tender  leafy  plants  went  the 
way  of  all  those  rabbit  favorites: 
down  their  throats,  out  of  my  beds, 
and  off  my  lists.  p,  s. 


Old  great  sycamores  take  a  long 
time  dying.  First  the  leaves  come 
later,  year  by  year;  then  the  leaves 
get  fewer  until  none  appear  at  all. 
Yet  the  tree  in  Winter  is  still  a 
work  of  art  in  trunk  and  branch  and 
twig  and  spreading  grace  against 
the  sky.  p.  s. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
"York-New  England  Edition;  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word:  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue; 

Sept.  6  closes  Aug.  22 
Sept.  20  closes  Sept.  5 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York.  _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  caretaker  and  wife  (no 

children)  for  Vermont  girls  camp,  year- 
round,  quarters  provided.  Food  July  &  August 
only.  Write  background,  phone  number  & 
salary  desired.  Rm.  1807,  50  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Own  room,  board:  $60 

month.  BOX  2611,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Country  home.  Not  over  45. 

Can  have  child.  One  adult.  BOX  2503,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ ■  , 

COOK-Housekeeper,  experienced.  Permanent 

position.  No  laundry.  Comfortable  quarters. 
Excellent  wages.  Suburbs  New  York  City.  BOX 
2615,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

HELP  Wanted:  Housekeeper,  under  35  for  one 

adult.  Modern  rural  farm  home,  western 
N  .Y.  Good  home  more  than  wages.  Children 
welcome.  No  smoking,  drinking.  BOX  2408, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-816) 

HORSEMAN :  Single,  sober.  Permanent 
sition.  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  area.  Pay  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  BOX  2600,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED;  Woman  for  farm  housekeeping. 

One  of  family.  Not  servant.  More  for  home 
than  wages.  BOX  2601,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ _ _ (N.  Y.  816) 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook.  Reliable  mature 
woman  with  good  hearing.  Some  nursing  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  BOX  2610,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Cook  for  couple  lii  lovely 

new  home,  one  hour  New  York.  Own  room, 
bath,  permanent  position.  Salary  $125  month. 
Recent  references.  L.  R.  Stewart,  Wilson  Point, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED;  High  school  boy,  milking  chores, 

machine  milking,  permanent,  good  home, 
wages.  Polster,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  elderly  lady.  Write  BOX 

23,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOUSEPARENT  for  10  boys,  five  to  12  years. 

Good  pay.  Full  maintenance.  Write  Children’s 
Home,  77  East  Chester  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
COOK  for  small  institution.  40  people.  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Write  Children’s  Home,  77  East 
Chester  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK-Light  housework  for  gentleman.  Near 
Canaan,  New  York.  All  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Excellent  working  conditions.  5  days 
week.  Sundays  off,  other  day  optional.  Live 
in  or  out.  Car  necessary.  Write  D.  B.  Miller, 
Richmond,  Mass. _ _ 

WANTED  at  once.  Dependable,  experienced, 
single,  middle-aged  man  for  work  on  modem 
dairy  farm.  No  drinks.  No  hand  milking. 
James  Keller,  Marathon,  New  York,  (N.Y.-816) 

HOUSEKEEPER,  widower  and  two  children. 

Girl  11%  yrs.,  boy  19  mos.  General  house¬ 
work.  References.  Richard  Pollitt,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-816) 

RETIRED  couple,  caretaker  service,  country 
property.  Small,  modern  cottage,  modest 
salary,  must  drive.  Share  crop  small  fruits 
if  desired.  Reliable  references.  Write  full  de- 
tails.  Leider,  R.  D.  1,  Box  210,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  man  interested  in  poultry  to  work  on 
modem  farm,  24,000  layers.  Must  know  how 
to  drive.  Pine  Lane  Poultry  Farm,  Hillsdale, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-816) 

TEACHERS  —  Elementary  school  —  slow  chil¬ 
dren.  Music.  Room,  board,  salary.  City  or 
Country  schools.  22  Buckingham  Road,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  assist  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  (3  and  1%  years)  permanent,  starting 
September.  Own  room  and  bath.  Happy  home. 
Good  salary.  Send  full  details  and  references. 
Mrs.  M.  Phillips,  26  New  York  Ave.,  Prospect 
Park,  White  Plains,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. 


MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm.  Reliable  and 
experienced,  references  required.  Box  85, 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island. _ (N.  Y.-816) 


WANTED,  Nurse-Maid  for  boys  two  and  six. 

Working,  divorced  mother.  Own  room,  bath, 
television.  Thursdays  off,  alternate  Sunday 
afternoons.  Cleaning,  laundry,  booking.  Must 
like  children.  25  to  55  years.  Start  August  25th. 
Enclose  references,  photo.  State  availablity  of 
coming  to.  New  York  for  interview.  Mrs. 
Mlchelman,  1185  Park  Ave.,  Apt.  IH,  New 
York  City.  Office  phone:  BRyant  9-2610. 

(N.  Y.-816) 

COMMERCIAL  Egg  Farm  wants  young  man, 
wife  to  help  part  time  in  egg  room.  Must 
have  car.  Good  pay.  T.  R.  Scott,  RFD,  Dans- 
ville.  New  York. 

OFFER  woman  home,  about  $30  monthly. 

Housekeeper,  companion.  Two  adults.  Pri¬ 
vate  room.  Fond  of  animals.  Marion  Hollings, 
18  Madison  Ave.,  Deer  Park,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-816) 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  lor  machine  and  band 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Xknployment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St..  New  York  7.  N,  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 

WIDOW,  45,  refined  German-American  (Catho¬ 
lic)  desires  housekeeping  position  with 
Christian  people  on  estate.  (New  England). 
Good  Schools,  where  son,  high  school,  can 
work  Saturdays.  We  are  country  raised.  Last 
position  10  years  with  lady.  Best  references. 
Expect  salary  $50  per  week.  Care  R.  Parck, 
Box  32,  RFD  1,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-96) 

WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman.  Mar¬ 
ried,  forty  years  of  age.  One  child.  Four 
years  Cornell  University  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Graham  School  graduate.  Wide  knowl¬ 
edge  agronomy  and  soil  management.  Fifteen 
years  experience  managing  profitable  dairies  — 
registered  cattle.  Knowledge  of  swine,  beef, 
husbandry.  Excellent  reference  from  present 
employer.  BOX  2606,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer  would  like  to  run  a 
moderate  size  farm.  Would  also  consider  a 
share-basis  proposition  or  a  future  ownership 
opportunity.  References  furnished.  BOX  2603, 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-816) 

WOMAN  with  5-year  old  child  wants  position 
as  housekeeper.  References  supplied.  BOX 
2617,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.  816) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

YOUR  opportunity  to  purchase  best  equipped 
chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres. 
Owner  is  retiring.  Write:  R.  P.  Silleck  Agency, 
Cutchogue,  New  York.  Phone;  PEconic  4-6786. 

GREENVILLE:  farm  or  resort,  85  acres,  14- 
room  house,  all  improvements:  barn,  granary, 
garage,  shop,  poultry  houses.  $17,000;  terms  to 
suit.  BOX  2006,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa, 
N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 

FATHER  and  son  with  65  head  good  cattle 
and  lots  of  experience  would  like  to  buy 
equipped  farm  capable  of  supporting  50  cows 
or  more.  Prefer  Finger  Lakes  or  Rochester 
area,  but  will  consider  any  location.  BOX 
2510,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRY  Farm  in  the  heart  of  Bucks  Co.  — 
on  Macadam  Rd.,  16A.  Two  dwellings.  Artes¬ 
ian  well,  1(4  mi.  from  town.  8,000  layer  ca¬ 
pacity,  automatic  equipment.  H.  J.  Moyer, 
Dublin,  Penna. 

FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through¬ 
out  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort  ,Box  H,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

130  ACRE  dairy  farm  in  Conn.  Pond,  trout 
brook,  modern  barn  and  beautiful  country 
home  and  location.  A.  J.  Ricard,  Stafford, 
Conn.  (N.  Y.-816) 

HOTEL,  Dutchess  County,  two  State  highways. 
Box  2605,  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WILL  buy  dairy  farm.  Western  Connecticut  or 
Eastern  New  York  State.  Productive  Capa¬ 
city  to  support  two-family  men,  full  time. 
BOX  2606,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-816) 

A  TOP  432  acres  money-making  dairy 
farm  —  though  only  3 ','2  hours  driving  time 
from  New  York  City,  this  farm  is  located  in 
a  strictly  agricultural  region  known  for  its  de¬ 
lightful,  drought-free  climate.  Outstanding 
features  are,  among  others:  River-bottom  crop¬ 
land  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  location  on 
paved  road  giving  year-round  access  to 
premium  milk  market,  abundant  water-supply 
both  in  buildings  and  pastures,  up-to-date 
barn  accommodating  60  milkers,  14  room, 
modern  main-house  with  automatic  heating 
plant,  hay-drying  installation,  flagstone-quarry, 
etc.,  etc.  May  be  bought  with  or  without 
machinery.  Write  for  details.  BOX  2612,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  about  15  acres,  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  New  York  City.  Must  be 
cheap.  Owners  only.  BOX  2614,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-816) 

POULTRY  Farm;  Attractive,  modem.  Capa¬ 
city  4,000  layers  or  less,  buyers  choice. 
William  Snyder,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Maine. 

(N.  Y.  816) 


0EALERS  MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

BARN  EQUIPMENT:  By  Maple  City  —  stalls, 
stanchions,  pens,  made  to  order  items.  Tie 
stalls  with  chain — $14.00.  Others  are  equally 
good  values.  Write  for  details.  Manufactured 
by  Murray  Co.,  Inc.  Honesdale,  Pa. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write; 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor.  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like 
this.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer 
to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  DePere  46, 
Wisconsin. _ 

CIDER  &  Wine  Presses  —  New  &  Rebuilt.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
No.  58.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

ELECTRIC  fork  lift  truck.  2000-lb.  127-ft  lift. 

Sit  down  rider  type.  With  Edison  Odorless 
long  life  battery  and  heavy  duty  charger.  Also 
Walkie  Type  Electric  Pallet  Truck.  4000-lb.  7-ft. 
lift  with  Charger.  %  of  new  price.  Hawley 
Smith  Co.,  Croton  Falls  5,  N.  Y _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,’’  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

CLOSING  Out  Sale  of  Silo  Matic  Silo  unload¬ 
ers  at  reduced  prices.  P  &  D  Sales  Co., 
Plainfield  18,  Ill. 


LE  ROY  Soil  Pulverizers,  Plow  Packers  and 
Cast  Drum  Rollers.  Full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  Genuine  parts  available  for  older 
LeRoy  tools.  LE  ROY  MFG.  CO.,  BOX  271  RN 
Doylestown,  Pennsylvania.  ’ 

ROTARY  Garden  Tiller  —  4  HP,  $95.00  this 
month.  Universal  Mfg.  Co.,  324  W.  Tenth  St 
Indianapolis  2.  Indiana.  ’ 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers,  $5  50 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $6  75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  and  $1.  Also  available  through 
farm  equipment  dealers.  Agricultural  Knives 
Baldwinsville.  N.  Y. _  ’ 

HARTZELL  hay  and  grain  dryers,  air  or 

heated.  M-C  continuous  grain  dryers.  The 
M-C  chopper  hay  conditioner  mows,  chops  and 
loads  in  one  operation.  For  green  feeding 
silage,  stalk  shredding,  bedding.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration.  Dealers  wanted.  Chester  I 
Frederick,  Mendon,  New  York. _ 

BUFFALO  Field  Sheller,  two  trailer  models 
attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature 
write  Fleischer  Manufacturing,  Columbus 
Nebraska. 


bar-snow  plow-grader.  Hydraulic  lift,  fast 
hitch.  Power  take  off.  Starter,  electric  lights 
front  and  rear.  Used  less  than  seven  hours 
$1,050.  W.  F.  Kelly,  120  Locust  Ave.,  Peeki 
skill.  New  York. _  (n.  Y.-810) 


MAPLE  syrup  makers:  We  offer  complete 
equipment  for  the  modern  camp.  Evapora¬ 
tors,  buckets,  etc.  Also  the  new  and  improved 
plastic  sap  lines.  Vermont  Evaporator  Compa- 
ny.  Box  96,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


SILOS 


maple  city  SILOS:  Canadian  wood  stave  or 

double  steel  reinforced  concrete  block  types. 
Priced  to  save.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
prices  Manufactured  by  Murray  Co.,  Inc., 
Honesdale.  Pa. 

SOILS  &  FERTILIZERS 


PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-TF) 


USE  .  .  .  Reliable  .  .  .  New  Jersey  Glauconite 
Greensand.  Apply  at  any  season.  See  your 
Dealer  or  write  to  National  Soil  Conservation, 
Inc.,  Medford,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  work  on  shares  or  will  lease  a 
good  100-acre  farm  in  North  Jersey  for 
Dairy  or  Steer  raising.  Must  have  some  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stock.  Last  hay  cutting  2500  bales, 
now  ready  for  more  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  BOX 
2613.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Country  home,  four  rooms  and 
modern  bath  —  Hot  water,  oil  fired  heat. 
Deep  never  failing  drilled  well.  Elec,  and  tele¬ 
phone.  2-car  garage,  barn,  out  buildings  — 
sawmill  and  power  unit.  Tracts  of  land  total 
36  acres  or  more,  mostly  wood  land  —  Road 
frontage.  Will  sacrifice.  Paul  Beagle,  RD  2, 
Box  271,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  Call:  Belvidere, 
N.  J.  45361. _ ^ 

SEVEN  room  Colonial  located  in  center  of 

historic  village  of  Acworth,  N.  H.,  open  for 
rentals  for  balance  of  season  until  after 

Labor  Day.  All  modern  accomimodatione. 

Write  inquiries  to  BOX  106,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-816) 

FOR  Sale:  Located  in  Smith  ville  Flats  on 

main  highway.  Large  4-bedroom  house  with 
one  acre  of  land.  Two-car  garage,  large  work¬ 
shop.  Call  after  7:00  p.  m.  or  write  Paul 
Sherwood,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Greene  21-F-21. _ (N.  Y.-816) 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Colonial  seven 

rooms,  I'/z  baths,  central  stairs,  hall.  Fire¬ 
places,  central  oil  heat.  Good  barn,  hayfield, 
woded  acreage.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing. 
.Overlook  White  Mountains;  $16,000.  Fred 
Klose,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.  (N.Y.-816) 


BEAUTIFUL  Adirondack  Mountains  estate,  30 
acres  wooded  elevation.  Castle  like  man¬ 
sion.  Utility  buildings.  Lake  frontage  1,000  ft., 
boat  house.  All  in  excellent  condition.  $40,000. 
Mary  Cummings,  telephone  2343,  Putnam  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York.  Blanche  Mosier,  Realtor. 


RETIREMENT  farm  near  village:  60  acres, 
partly  wooded,  stream.  Good  house,  bath, 
barn,  garage,  large  henhouse,  maple  shade; 
$6500  cash.  Lloyd  Stedman,  Maple  Hill, 
Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


CENTRAL  Florida  opportunity:  In  booming 
central  Florida,  three  miles  south  of  Mount 
Dora,  on  4-lane  U.  S.  Highway  441,  corner 
property,  637  by  601  ft.  Business  site  estab¬ 
lished  and  frontage  partially  landscaped.  Pub¬ 
lic  water  and  electricity  in.  Surveyed  and 
trailer  park  staked  out.  Ideal  site  for  motel 
and  restaurant  also.  Write  BOX  21.  ’Tangerine, 
Florida. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 


Piu’e  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear  ’ 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy  ^ 

B.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
»r.  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on  , 
■  Requ^tfrom  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51— Honeers  in  Plastics,  f 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy  ^ 
Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp’s”  Branded  On  The  Edge  i 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


AUCTIONS 


BERKSHIRES:  Country  location,  %  mile  from 
village,  90x20  ft.  bldg,  available  for  use  as 
dog  kennel  or  poultry  house,  also  large  3-story 
poultry  house  (very  poor  condition).  Two 
family  homestead  with  steam  heat,  town  water. 
Five  acres.  Most  desirable  and  priced  right  at 
$13,750.  Wheeler  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


POULTRY  Farm;  30,000  sq.  ft.  capacity, 
Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.  Eight  miles  Brattleboro. 
Dwelling  seven  rooms,  bath,  central  heat;  71 
acres,  15  open  land.  Price  $21,000.  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield.  Inquire  National  Farm 
Loan  Association,  White  River  Junction,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Telephone  451. 


LOIIGHRAN  ESTATE  AUCTION 

KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK  (ROUTE  32) 
SATURDAY  and  MONDAY,  ANGUST  23  and  25. 
116  acre  Hudson  River-front  farm.  Two  dwellings,  one 
cottage,  3-car  garage,  cow  barn,  silo,  two  hen  houses, 
two  machine  sheds,  feed  house;  Holstein  herd,  two 
tractors,  fuil  line  modern  farm  machinery. 

Sale  Positive.  Request  brochure. 

0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer 
GARDINER,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  New  Paltz  AL  6-6946 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classitied  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  :  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey-Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


Please  insert  my  ad  in 
□  Both  Editions. 


ORDER  BLANK 


Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $- 


issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


Name  . City  or  Town 


Address 


State 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


INCOME  village  property  $100  monthly  plus 

owner’s  apartment.  Good  location.  Offering 
greater  possibilities;  $12,800.  Terms.  E.  B 
Granger,  Cambridge,  New  York. 


HUDSON  Valley  farm:  300-acre  dairy,  mostly 

level  land,  accommodate  100  cows.  Buildings 
new.  An  estate.  Surfaced  road.  Price,  not 
equipped,  $78,000.  Weaver,  Broker,  Kinder- 
hook.  New  York. _ 


PARTNERS  have  disagreed.  There’s  only  87 
acres  but,  what  a  producer.  Barn  42  by  75, 
30  ties  room  for  more.  Buckets,  4-can  electric 
cooler.  Tractor  and  machinery,  jeep.  Also 
International  pickup  truck.  Lovely  8-room 
house,  bath,  furnace.  180  ft.  drilled  well, 
$9,500.  Keep  on  reading,  please,  deals  like 
this  don’t  happen  often.  There’s  26  head 
stock,  22  milkers.  This  stock  is  owned  by  the 
partner  now  on  the  farm,  which  he  will  sell, 
joining  this  farm,  is  a  magnificent  6-room 
house,  modern  bath,  furnace,  195  ft.  drilled 
well.  Price  $7,500.  Combine  both  places,  you 
have  187  acres  of  extra  level  land.  C.  Marnell, 
Broker.  Write,  telephone,  Sidney,  N.  Y.  3-7988. 


CHICKEN  processing  business,  near  Bain- 
bridge,  $90,000  for  1957,  chain  store  outlet, 
plus  restaurants  hotels  home  delivery,  plus 
eggs.  Same  owner  seven  years.  Seven  room 
house,  bath,  space  heater,  oil.  159  ft.  drilled 
well,  50  acres,  completely  equipped  with 
freezers,  scales,  pickers,  scalder,  two  trucks, 
viscerating  tables  cooling  vats,  ice  machine 
one  ton  day,  walk-in  cooler,  state  inspected. 
Books  open  for  bank  inspections,  to  qualified 
buyers;  $18,000.  C.  Marnell,  Broker.  Write, 
telephone  Sidney,  N.  Y.  3-7988. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
village  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  other 
types  businesses.  Telephone  or  write  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 
modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  pond,  brook; 
$37,000.  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn,  20 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  silo,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  brook,  9-room  house  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  good  road.  $17,500.  Terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-920) 


TWO  farms  for  sale.  Edward  Ostout,  West- 

field,  Vermont. (N.  Y.-816) 


FOR  Sale:  12  miles  from  Brunswick.  Seven 

room  house,  barn,  20  acres  field  land.  Tele¬ 
phone,  electricity,  school  bus  route.  Good 
hunting  area.  Herman  Woods,  Topsham,  Maine, 
Route  1.  (N.  Y.-816) 


"AN  Invitation”:  Come  visit  us  and  familiar' 

ize  yourself  with  our  countryside;  all  types 
and  price  farms:  small  farms  and  large  ones 
with  2-houses;  inexpensive  homes  for  retiring 
couples.  Circular  on  request.  Telephone  50. 
Lloyd  Conover  Agency,  Clinton.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  to  buy 

bare  dairy  farm,  approximately  120  acres. 
Barn  to  stanchion  30  milkers.  Write  Wm. 
Seymour,  Jr.,  Box  103,  Carmel,  N.  Y. _ 

OLD  Orchard  Beach,  Maine:  Highland  House, 

25  rooms,  bath,  furnishings,  shed  garage, 
porch,  maple  shade  trees,  corner  lot,  five 
minutes  walk  to  beach,  good  repair;  $7,500. 
Cost  $75,000  to  replace.  Donald  D.  Taylor. 
Steep  Falls,  Maine. 


WANTED;  Small  house  about  $5,000.  BOX  2604, 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-816) 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


WANTED  to  rent  by  April  1,  1959  dairy  and 

crop  farm.  200  acres  or  more  tillable  alfalfa 
land.  Stable  room  for  50  milkers— 30  head 
young  stock.  Accommodations  for  two  fami- 
Option  to  buy  after  3-year  lease.  BOX 
2608,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-816) 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

MAN  single,  semi  retired,  wishes  to  locate 

on  farm.  Help  with  chores  and  pay  $5.00 
week.  Farm  raised.  Information  requested. 
BOX  2616,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-816) 

WANTED ;  Widow  or  elderly  lady  to  board. 

Pleasant  home.  Good  home  cooking.  Mrs. 
Dolly  Fenner.  East  Lebanon,  Maine.  (N.Y.-816) 
BEAUTIFUL  Pioneer  Valley:  Board,  room, 
country  home.  Mrs.  R.  Gray,  Amherst,  Mass. 

_ _ _ _ (N.  Y.-816) 

RETIRED  gentlemen,  room  for  part  time  com- 
pamonship.  Counti-y  home  on  Hudson.  123 
South  Ave.,  Beacon.  New  York. 

MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Perry's  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

_ MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New- 

tree.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
itth,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

PLANTS 


Northern  selected,  state  inspected,  true  to 
name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537: 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
firearnliner,  Webster,  (everbearing):  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 
raspberry  plants:  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. 

HAWAIIAN  “Xi”  Log!  Grows  lovely,  rare 
plant.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Two  logs 
Ji.OO  postpaid.  Dealers  invited.  Chesley  Dis- 
uibutors,  2339-RN  University  Ave.,  San 
Diego  4,  Calif.  _ (N.  Y.-816) 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberries  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford, ,  Mass. 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa- 
CNY  5^8^59)  Telephone  4-5111. 

HAY  Wanted;  Alfalfa,  timothy,  clover — finest 

quality.  Field  or  barn  loading.  S.  A.  Rauch, 
New  Hope,  Penna.  Volunteer  2-2081.  (N.Y.-lll) 

SAWDUST 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  deliv- 

eries  to  any  point— New  York,  Mass.,  Conn., 
R.  I.,  Vermont.  J.  F  Danielski,  'Townshend, 
Vt.  Tel.:  Forest  5-7755.  (NY-816) _ ’ 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pme  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. 


FREE  catalog;  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises. 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede.  New  Jersey. 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

THROW-AWAY  paper  bags  for  vacuum  clean- 
ers.  Send  make  and  model  for  information 
on  ordering.  Ripplinger’s  1926  Gravois,  St. 
Louis  4,  Missouri. _ 

Harkin  :^oducts  make  money  for  you. 
Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 


$  GOOD  PAY:  Making  flowers.  Free  details. 

Floral  Arts,  Sharon  58,  Penna. _ 

FREE  Catalogs,  gifts,  watches,  jewelry,  dinner- 

ware,  tableware,  cookware,  appliances,  etc. 
Empire  Discount  Sales,  Slate  Hill,  N  Y 


bake  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen, 
,  ^Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  “Shopping  in  Britain”  catalog — 

lO^^y  25c.  Heritage,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

"LEFTY”  Shears  for  southpaws.  7”,  $3.95. 

Also  5”  Lefty  for  youngsters  $1.00.  Impic, 
2916  Fillmore.  San  Francisco  23,  California. 

Eastern  Star  handkerchiefs 

$1.00.  Ada  Yager,  R.  D.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Bl^UTY  counselor  products.  Hypo-Allergenic. 

Guaranteed.  Doris  Cloyes,  Rt.  4,  East  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. _  (N.  Y.-816) 

S’^MPED  linens  for  embroidery  or  painting. 

Buy  direct  from  manufacturer  and  save. 

catalog.  Merribee,  16  West  19th 
St.,  Dept  364,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  or  Grange  suppers:  Use  Brisko 

banquet  table  paper  and  save.  Also,  place 
mats  and  napkins.  Write  for  samples  and 
wholesale  prices.  Brisko  Company,  Shafts- 
bury,  Vermont. 


KNITTED  bed  spread,  very  old;  perfect;  $25. 

Mrs.  Harvey  B.  Greene,  510  West  Saddle 
River  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


HIGHEST  quality  jumbo  prints:  Eight  ex¬ 
posure  trial  roll,  25  cents  with  this  ad.;  12 
eiyjosure,  35  cents.  Club  Photo,  Box  5208. 
Chicago  80.  Ill. 


ROLLS  Developed;  8  prints,  85  cents:  12,  45 

cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FREE  5x7  enlargement  with  24  Top  Quality 
Jumbos  from  Rolls  or  Negatives,  $1.00.  Guar¬ 
anteed  Service.  Square  Deal  Photos,  Dept.  Y, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


ROI.L  developed,  8  Jumbo  prints  40c;  12,  55c; 

16,  65c.  Same  day  service,  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box  229,  Lyons 
New  York. 


PHOTO  Xmas  cards:  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 

from  your  own  negative,  including  en- 
veolpes.  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Mail  your  negative  and  25  cents 
com  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  IS  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 

Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 

Allston  34,  Mass. 

PAPER  CONTAINERS  FOR  CIDER— Ideal  for 

Retail  Sales.  Also  can  be  frozen  and  stored. 
^2  Gals.  —  Twin  1/2  Gals.  —  Quarts  —  Pints  —  V2 
Pints.  Attractively  printed  with  your  name. 
Samples,  prices  and  further  details  furnished 
-r  i^®duest.  Valley  Sales  Company,  Inc., 
33  L  Street,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

GENUINE  cedar  posts.  Largest  cutters  and 
distributors  of  cedar  post  for  every  purpose. 
We  deliver.  Vermont  Lumber  Corp.  Newport. 
Vermont.  Tel.  10. 


ORCHIDS 


CYMBIDIUM  Orchids:  Plants  for  everyone. 
Prices  from  $0.75  per  bulb.  Write  for  new 
cultural  notes.  Easthill  Orchids, 
2530  Palm  Drive.  Signal  Hill.  California. 


BABY.  CHICKS 


breeds,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross, 
Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  pre- 
P_aid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms.  Sheridan.  Pa 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


mammoth  Pekin  ducklings,  August  $25.95-100. 
_  Meadowbr-iok.  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

G^NT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
.  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ ' 

ducklings  and  guinea  keets 

^BCKLINGS,  23c  up.  Pekins,  Mallards,  or 
-Buffs.  Guinea  Keets,  28c  up.  Cooper  Hatch- 
ery,  Oakwood,  Ohio.  _ _ _ 

^  BANTAMS 

BANTAMS:  Feathered-out  chicks,  mature 
stock;  16  varieties.  Write  for  details.  Ralph 
•roster,  Boisseau  Ave.,  Southold,  New  York. 
_ _ _  (N.  Y.-96) 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


alfalfa,  treefoil  mixed  hay,  good  quality. 

and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Pro- 
ouce  Service,  Maplecrest,  New  York 
_ (N.  Y.-816) 

SALE;  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
‘^^'^load  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
ons.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 

HAY :  First  and  second  cutting 
aitaifa.  New  York  State’s  finest.  Joseph 
■Driscoll,  Millbury,  Mass.  Union  5-4242. 

(N.  Y.-920) 


STOP_  Itching;  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3 
M.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls.  Maine.  _ 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted-No 

Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will  weath¬ 
er  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time  and 
money  in  replacement.  For  prices  and  details, 
write,  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Avenue,  Auburn, 
New  York.  _ 

LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema,  try  Bela-Ro- 

Peol  ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol.  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. _ 

ASPHALT  aluminum,  guaranteed  quality. 

Quantities  prepaid,  $2.20  per  gallon.  Trial 
can  $1^0.  Manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville.  Penna. _ 

BEESTROY  safely  rids  any  house  of  bees. 

.  Jollow  simple  directions.  Thousands  of  sat- 
isfied  customers.  Half  pint  $2.50,  postpaid,  three 
for  $6.00.  Valley  Apiaries,  Rt.  2,  Box  23, 
Prophetstown,  Illinois. 

trespassing  Signs,  samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65A  Cottage,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

NEW  Four  cylinder  Ford  parts.  Catalog  25c 
Mark  Auto,  Layton,  New  Jersey. 

BACKWOODS  Journal,”  $1.00  year,  20c  copy 
Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

NEW  illustrated  encyclopedia  of  medical  self- 
help  for  health  and  long  life.  928  pages.  $3.45 
po^paid.  10-day  money  back  guarantee. 
Roberts,  Lynnfield  Centre.  Mass.  (.N.  Y.-816) 

INTERE^ING  and  helpful  magazine  for  older 

Age  Outlook, 

1015  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

"INVENTORS  Manual”:  Teaches  you  to  sell 
.  your  ^invention.  $4.95.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  Stark  Corporation,  Grafton,  Wisconsin. 

AUTHORITATIVE  description  of  a  great  Ori¬ 
ental  people,  for  travel,  civic,  and  missions 
study  groups.  Spotlights  on  the  Culture  of 
India,  1937,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hypes,  Professor  of 
Sociology  (rtd.).  University  of  Connecticut, 
world  traveler.  This  large,  illustrated 
cloth-bound  book,  price  $3,00,  is  sent  post- 

Kx'  g.”"™ 


"INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  "Record  of  Inven- 
tion  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney.  154  Nassau  St. 
New  York  City. _ 

INVENTORS:  Don’t  sell  your  invention 

patented  or  unpatented  until  you  receive 
our  offer.  Write  Cowgill,  Box  298,  Marion. 
Ohio. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EXCELLENT  opportunity.  Hotel,  convalescing 

or  nursing  home.  Corner  property,  macadam 
roads,  excellent  hunting,  fishing.  Attractive 
village,  beautiful  Luzern  County,  Pennsylvania 
Valley.  17  nice  rooms  including  28x30  recrea¬ 
tion  hall.  Partly  furnished.  100x150  lawn,  gar¬ 
den,  garage.  Own  well  with  electric  pump. 
150  miles  from  New  York  City.  $8,000.  Act 


COMBINATION  49  acre  farm.  Pensioners 
„,“0,a?bing  home.  Furnished  income.  Aarons, 
Watkins  Glen,  R.  D.  1.  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  Westinghouse  Laundromat  lo- 
'9  thriving  Hudson  Valley  community. 
Ideal  business  for  married  couple.  Terms  rea¬ 
sonable  for  quick  sale.  BOX  2119,  Rural  New 

(N  Y.-816) 

MAKE  real  leaf  jewelry,  decorate  lamp 
shadeS’  trays,  etc.  New  opportunity,  profit- 
.Lusin^s,  hobby.  Complete  detailed  in¬ 
structions,  $4.95.  Carlcrqft,  Pocono  Lake  Pa 

money  raising  Nutria,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us. 
^ree  ii^ormation.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Free* 
ciom,  Penna, 

make  good  Income  at  home  preparing  mail, 

Instructions  $1.00  (refundable)f  Reiss 
210  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  U02-RA,  New  York  10 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime— easy !  Home  Vene- 
.I^nundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

DIRECT  mail  brochures,  promotion  literature 
publication  advertising  expertly  prepared 
for  manufacturers,  dealers,  businesses  and 
farm  operators  and  organizations.  Complete 
service  includes  all  steps  from  planning  to 
finished  material.  For  advertising  designed 
contact  us  today.  BOX 
2530,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

GAS  SERVICE 

GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend- 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
^n  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
watei  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
-in  your  telephone  book,  or  writi  to  Suburbln 
Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey.  ^ 

OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 

SEE  the  wonders  of  outer  space  through  Sky- 
copC’  a  reflecting  telescope.  Free  information 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

1  UR  SALE:  Irrigation  equipment  —  7  acres  

galvanized  flex-o-seel  pipe  —  rainbird  heads. 

2  Chrysler  pumpers.  Used  one  season.  Less 

Rogers  Cranberry  Bog,  North 
Chatham,  Mass.  (N  Y  -920) 

lOR  SALE  —  International  Cattle  Truck,  18 

ft.  body,  good  condition  throughout.  Priced 
Maiden  Hill  Farms,  Inc.,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Mass.  (n;  Y.-816) 

l:OR  SALE  —  Cider  press  hydraulic  22  inch 
®^?^?o^rig  machine,  vats,  pumps.  BOX 
2513,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Two  D.  S.  hydro-electric  generators. 

O’ II-  liead  and  speed  1,750 
^’^‘I-^Iour  KW  unit  115  volt.  Price 
tfon  New^  '^rk^*^  Greenberg,  Hopewell  June- 

USED  John  Bean  potato  harvester.  Single  row. 

en^ne  driven  with  bulk  loader,  $1,500 
Peckham,  Ferolbink  Farm,  Tiverton,  R  I 
Telephone  85-M.  (n  Y  -8161 

EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET:  Earn  ready  cash 

raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de¬ 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

Automatic  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 

tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


OLD  fashioned  cider  vinegar  made  from  or- 

ganic  apples.  Spray  free.  1  Qt.  —  $2.00  Post¬ 
paid.  Nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away.  Just 
as  nature  made  it.  Howard  Gray,  Copper  Hill 
Virginia. _  ’ 

NEW  honey:  Our  Famous  Choice  Clover  New 

York’s  finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8,98. 
above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2- 
Ms  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.E.) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk- 
shire,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

DAIRYMEN’S  League  certificates:  I  will  buy 

from  any  holder.  For  immediate  payment 
...gP,  itiarket  prices  send  certificates  by 
certified  mail  to  Ellenville  National  Bank, 
direct  to  me.  Elaine  G. 
Miller,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

JEEP  Wanted:  Send  price  and  other  details 
,  to  Richard  Runes,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y, 
(Sullivan  County.) _ 

WANTED;  Churn  dog  power,  tread  type;  wood 
wall  ^one;  hand  crank.  E.  N.  Moot,  3027 
Lillian  Road,  Schenectady  3,  N.  Y. 

small  baby  land  turtles.  Write  Zaros,  R.  5. 
Cadiz,  Ohio. 

ANTIQUE  automobiles,  parts,  lamps,  litera- 
A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED;  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G.' 

Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WAN’TED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 

mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  g! 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  —  Old  Guns  —  Hunting  Rifles  —  War 
, —  Any  year  —  Please  describe  —  Sid- 
ney  Stein,  10  Meacham  Ave.,  Elmont,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

WE  Buy  wheat,  rye  and  buckwheat,  truck- 

loads  or  carloads.  Write  or  call  Valley  Feed 
&  Supply,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS 


OIL  coloring  photographs:  A  fascinating  hobby 
or  profitable  sideline  for  those  with  artistic 
talent.  Learn  at  home.  Easy  simplified  method. 

Photo  Coloring  School, 
835  Diversey  Parkway,  Dept.  290C,  Chicago  14. 

SCHOOL  BUSES 

150  to  choose  from:  New  and  used.  All 

makes  and  sizes.  Immediate  delivery.  Tran¬ 
sit  Sales  and  Service,  Inc.,  23  South  St.,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  Telephone  Pioneer  3-4437.  William 
T.  Sperry,  President. _ 

BARRELS 

BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels.  50  gallon, 

emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.00  each;  two  for  $7.50;  10  for  $35  F.O.B. 
South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quan- 
tities.  Wri^  today.  Reynolds’  Farms,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J.  Reynolds’ 
Distillery).  Telephone  VO  6-5757  (N.  Y.  104) 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

BUY  WHOLESALE  I  Why  pay  more?  Every 

Item  guaranteed  first  quality.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Write  Desmond  Co.,  Stony  Point. 
New  York. _ 

POEMS  Wanted  for  Musical  Setting  and  Re- 

cording.  Immediate  consideration.  Send 
poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon 
Building  Boston,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Antique  cabinet,  made  in  Berlin, 

Germany,  1578.  For  information  write.  I.  M. 
Beecher,  550  Klein  Road,  Williamsville  21, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-816) 

"TOBACCO”;  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded.  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf 
Chewing  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Fred 
Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. _ 

ADULTS  and  children  who  want  foreign  pen 

Miss  Reba  Levine,  174  Pearl 
St.,  Chelsea  50,  Mass. 

RUBBER  stamp  with  your  name  and  address, 
three  lines  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham¬ 
plain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  the 
envelope. 


PROOF  POSITIVL . . 
classified  ads  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 

really  get  results! 


mowing  unsolicited  let- 


HELP  WANTED 

lated  July  10,  1958  was  ARTIFICIAL  Inseminators  needed "  In  South-^ 

frnm  Mr  fonr-aa  H  ,  York.  We  will  train  you. 

./ivea  irom  JKir.  t^eorge  H.  George  H.  Ashley.  Copake,  New  York.  Dis- 

lev.  Distributor  for  Cur-  tributor,  Curtiss  iMproved  Stud  Service.  i 


The. 
teri 
r€_ 

iley,  Distributor  for  Cur- 

ss  IMproved  Stud  Service,  _ 

|-0pake,  New  York:  “Please  insert  the  following  ad  in  the  August  Z 
5sue  of  both  your  publications.  For  your  information,  1  ran  a  similar 
id  last  Spring  and  the  results  were  as  follows: 


The  Rural  New  Yorker! .  28 

American  Agriculturist  . 18 

New  England  Homestead .  16 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  . 12 


These  outstanding  results  speak  for  themselves  .  .  .  low  cost 
classified  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  bring 
quick  replies  from  a  huge,  responsive  audience  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Whatever  your  product  or  service,  you’ll  find 
a  ready  market  among  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


August  16,  1958 
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Get  MORE 

for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 


Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — -you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
w'armer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made^from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-838  \ 


See  CRAINE  SILOS 


at  the  j 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR  I 

Farm  Machinery  Building  j 

- DOR  56TH  YEAR - ! 


^Firestone  ★  Goodyear  ★  6oodrictl^ 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE.  PLY  «a.  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  "MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


00L& 

K  CLEANER 
STANDS  OUT 

•  Opens  Clogged  Cesspools  end 
Septic  Tanks  Quickly 

•  Destroys  Odors 

•  Cheaper  Than  Pumping, 

•  Works  Instantly  ^ 

•  Deep-cleans  .  .  .  Ppneirolej 

•  Dissolves  Grease,  Sludge,  etc. 
THAN  EVER. 


WE  BUY 

OLD  USED  U.  S.  STAMPS 

Turn  old  used  U.  S.  Stamps  on  old  corre¬ 
spondence  into  money.  Do  not  remove  Stamps 
off  original  envelopes.  Prices  listed  are  in 
accordance  to  year  stamped  on  envelope  by 
Post  Office.  Protect  Stamps  and  envelopes 
so  they  will  not  be  damaged  in  mailing. 

Before  1847 _ $5.00  ea.  1870  to  1880 _ 30c‘  ea. 

1847  to  1857 _ $1.50  ea.  1880  to  1900 - 20<'  ea. 

1857  to  1870 _ $1.00  ea.  1900  to  1908 - 10^  ea. 

E.  A.  WITTMAN, 

1435  VAN  HOUTEN  AVE.,  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 

Wire  Cuts.  Teat  Sores,  Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation,  ^ 
dries  up  secretions.  It  slays  on;  Ef-  £>r.Afai//ori 

fective  against  both  bacterial  and  Dlfl'IlflTF 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro-  OLU  nUIC 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  dnlg  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


MiBifne,  noiBiiK 

VIWHO  DRUSINC 


Be  a  Home  Demonstrator. 

Sell  Stamped  Linens  specially 
designed  for  painting  and 
PERMA-GLO  Paints  in  Ball 
Point  Tubes.  Newest  rage! 

Easy  to  learn  and  fun  to  do 
Write:  Perma-Glo  Products,  Dpt.  115 
20  West  19th  St..  New  York  II,  N.  Y. 


^end  FoTI 

catalog/ 
^  plan 


ALUMINUM  WATERPROOF  ROOF  COATING 

Apply  any  type  roof,  cooler  under  roof  10-25  degrees. 
$2.99  gal.  plus  postage  70c.  Check  or  M.  0.  with  order. 
THE  JONES  PAINT  CO.  ROME,  NEW  YORK 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly.  „„„ 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. _ 


6eti/ourseff 


with  the  ONE  SHOE  LINE  that  serves 
Everyone  from  Baby  to  Pop  and  Mom. 

•  Success  opportunity!  Sell  America’s 
biggest  and  most  comfortable  line  of 
shoes  for  all  the  family.  Big  money 
daily  plus  cash  bonus  FULL  or  SPARE 
TIME  with  famous  “Spring  Step"  Cush¬ 
ion  Shoes.  No  experience  needed.  I 
show  you  how.  Send  today  for  free 
“Portable  Shoe  Store.”  ORTHO-VENT  SHOE  CO. 
2288-A  BRAND  ROAD,  SALEM,  VIRGINIA 


NOW!  Save  Up  fo  50% 

on  Nationally  Advortised  Gifts 

Um  ^Is  bigr*  new  FREE  CATA* 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  srifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  nelfirhbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving*  on  big-name  Items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  oUfers! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 
Box  846,  Chicago  42,  III. 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y,  CPO  BOX  30,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Friend*  s  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street..., 

Post  Office . . State 


Your  Name . 

4ddress . . . .  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


A  short  time  ago  a  man  stopped 
and  insisted  that  I  let  him  check  my 
septic  tank  to  see  if  it  needed  clean¬ 
ing.  I  told  him  “no,”  and  he  tried  to 
tell  me  how  much  it  would  mean  a 
little  later.  I  asked  his  name  and 
where  he  was  from.  He  did  not  take 
time  to  answer.  As  he  drove  away 
I  noticed  he  had  Georgia  plates  on 
his  truck. 

The  travelling  “cleaners”  and 
“painters”  have  been  out  again  this 
Summer.  Deal  with  firms  you  know, 
and  the  workmen  in  your  own  town, 
so  as  to  be  sure  it  is  a  well  done  and 
a  satisfactory  job. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
cracking  down  on  real  estate  confi¬ 
dence  men  who  use  an  “advance  fee” 
racket  and,  if  their  “pitch”  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  walk  away  with  cash, 
or  a  check,  which  is  cashed  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  so-called  agents  call  on 
real  estate  owners  in  cities  and  rural 
areas,  and  on  farmers  who  may  or 
may  not  want  to  sell  their  land.  But 
these  so-called  “agents”  make  such 
extravagant  promises  and  offers  that 
a  trusting  individual  signs  before  he 
realizes  to  what  he  is  committed.  The 
price  suggested  is  usually  in  excess 
of  the  value,  but  it  includes  the  sales¬ 
man’s  fee.  It  is  a  slick  scheme  to  get 
an  owner’s  name  on  the  dotted  line, 
and  then  he  is  committed  to  a 
“phony”  contract.  Legitimate  real 
estate  brokers  do  not  ask  or  require 
an  advance  fee  for  listing  property. 
The  fee  is  only  due  when  and  if  the 
property  is  sold.  Be  cautious  about 
signing  any  papers.  Fully  understand 
to  what  you  are  committing  yourself. 

Enclosed  are  letters  concerning  a 
shipment  of  skins  and  hides  made  in 
1956,  which  have  finally  been  re¬ 
turned  to  me,  without  tanning.  Thank 
you  for  helping  me  get  the  skins 
back.  I  have  sent  them  to  another 
tannery.  e.  s.  e. 

Howe  Fur  Company  of  Coopers 
Mills,  Maine,  advised  us  that  it  would 
send  the  completed  furs  in  May.  It 
actually  returned  the  untouched 
skins  in  mid-July  which  was  almost 
two  years  after  they  had  been  sent 
to  the  firm.  No  explanation  whatever 
was  ever  given  for  the  delay. 

A  Washington  news  item,  headed 
“Bonds  Chain  Letter  Scheme”  reads, 
as  follows:  “A  chainletter  scheme 
involving  government  bonds  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country  —  and  postal  author¬ 
ities  warned  the  public  that  such 
letters  are  illegal  despite  the  savings 
bond  gimmick.  Prospective  partici¬ 
pants  are  told  they  can  eventually 
collect  bonds  wofth  $38,400  by  buy¬ 
ing  two  $18.75  bonds  for  two  persons 
already  in  the  chain.  Communities 
where  the  scheme  has  flourished  re¬ 
cently  include  Mineola,  L.  I.,  and 
Hartford,  Conn.” 

We  print  this  in  full,  as  it  may 
crop  up  in  many  sections.  Fore¬ 
warned  is  forarmed,  and  we  trust  our 
readers  will  not  get  entangled  in  any 
such  proposition. 

A  young  man  is  reported  to  have 
“fleeced”  150  women  out  of  $10  each. 
He  had  an  advertisement  for  home 
workers  in  an  afternoon  newspaper. 
His  name  is  Edward  S.  Silver,  but 
he  used  several  aliases  —  Richard 
Perry,  William  T.  Moore  and  William 
H.  Moore,  and  gave  a  Brooklyn  ad¬ 
dress  from  which  he  advertised  for 
women  to  work  at  home  addressing 
envelopes.  They  were  asked  to  send 
a  $10  deposit  before  any  envelopes 
could  be  sent  to  them.  He  gave  his 
address  as  1692  Fulton  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  If  readers  are  approached 
by  mail,  or  otherwise,  by  such  an  in¬ 
dividual,  it  would  be  well  to  refuse 
his  suggestions  and- report  him  to  the 
police. 


Charles  R.  Howell,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Banking,  has  ordered  the 
liquidation  of  the  Manufacturers 
Bank  of  Edgewater,  N.  J.  Earl  Belle 
and  Mitchell  D.  Ostwind  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  have  been  charged  with 
forging  notes  on  this  bank  for 
$150,000.  It  was  a  small  bank  and  had 
changed  hands  a  number  of  times. 
Capitol  Funding  Corp.  of  New  York 
held  a  controlling  interest  for  some 
time.  That  firm,  and  its  subsidiary. 
Acquisitions,  Inc.,  sold  five-year  de¬ 
benture  bonds  at  very  high  interest 
rates.  The  firm  has  since  been  sus¬ 
pended.  The  bank  was  later  pur¬ 
chased  by  Earl  Belle  and  Mitchell 
D.  Ostwind,  who  own  a  controlling 
interest  in  Cornucopia  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.  Sale  of  the  stock  of  this  firm 
has  been  suspended  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  pending 
investigation  of  Belle’s  affairs.  Cornu¬ 
copia  is  the  holding  company  for 
Eastern  Improvement  Development 
Corp.  and  several  smaller  firms  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  Belle  and  Ost¬ 
wind  are  now  in  South  America.  De¬ 
positors  of  Manufacturers  Bank  are 
protected  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  up  to  the  first 
$10,000  of  each  deposit.  However,  in¬ 
vestors  in  stock  in  the  various  Belle 
companies  may  not  be  so  fortunate. 

Eagle  Radio  and  Television  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  advertised  on  the  radio  that 
it  would  repair  television  sets  on  the 
installment  plan  at  about  50  cents 
per  week.  When  they  examined  the 
set  in  their  shop,  the  consumer  found 
that  he  was  faced  with  an  exorbitant 
repair  bill  and  that  the  set  would 
not  be  returned  without  a  substantial 
down-payment.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  instituted  court  action.  The 
corporation  has  been  dissolved  and 
its  officers  enjoined  from  doing  fur¬ 
ther  business. 

Certified  Distributors  Corp.  has 
been  investigated  by  the  New  York 
Attorney  General’s  office.  It  seems 
that  the  company’s  salesmen  have 
been  selling  stainless  steel  flatware 
and  plastic  dishes  at  $59.90  when 
they  cost  only  $16.00.  The  salesmen 
stated  that  they  were  selling  the 
product  only  as  part  of  a  survey. 
They  claimed  to  represent  newspap¬ 
ers  and  told  the  purchaser  that  cou¬ 
pons  toward  price  credits  would 
appear  in  the  press.  No  newspapers 
were  involved,  and  there  are  no  price 
credits. 

Is  the  General  Aviation  Equipment 
Corporation,  Inc.  (registered  as  U.  S. 
Corporation  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.) 
still  in  business?  I  never  see  them 
listed  under  stocks  in  any  papers.  I 
wonder  why!  p.  r. 

New  York 

The  company  has  been  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  since  1955.  They  did  not  pay 
franchise  taxes  in  Delaware.  The 
name  had  been  changed  to  General 
Aviation  Corporation.  The  company 
became  inoperative  in  April,  1955. 

Have  you  any  information  on  the 
Glen  Allen  Corporation  of  New 
York?  It  was  said  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Alcan  Oil  Company  of  Alaska. 

Pennsylvania  c.  e. 

We  cannot  locate  any  record  of 
this  company  and  would  suggest  in¬ 
quiring  of  the  Attorney  General  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  your  bank.  A  re¬ 
sponsible  investment  house  might  be 
able  to  give  some  information.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  invest  in  any  con¬ 
cern  before  you  have  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  standing. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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What's  New  IN  Farm  Products 


1.  A  new  two-row  mounted  CORN 
PICKER,  Model  17,  is  announced  by 
Allis-Chalmers.  Model  17’s  under¬ 
slung  design  affords  better  tractor 
stability,  easier  attaching  to  the 
tractor,  better  vision  and  all-around 
safety.  It  is  equipped  with  quick  ad¬ 
justable  stripper  plates  which  reduce 
shelling  to  minimum.  Features 
rubber-on-rubber  husking.  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS  MFG.  CO.,  MILWAU¬ 
KEE,  WIS. 


2.  A  n^w  low-cost  shredder  —  the 
“CLEAN-CUT”  SHREDDER  —  does 
year  around  duty,  shredding  corn 
stalks,  vines  and  cover  crops;  clear¬ 
ing  weeds,  brush,  cotton  stalks,  or¬ 
chard  prunings;  topping  sugar  beets 
and  other  crops  as  well  as  many  other 
shredding  and  mulching  jobs.  GEHL 
BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
WEST  BEND,  WIS. 


3.  The  new  STEINHORST  “E-36” 
Bulk  Milk  Cooler  has  a  capacity  in 
excess  of  360  gallons  and  features 
an  entirely  new  electrical  control 
system  including  automatically  timed 
agitator  operation.  It  has  a  height 
dimension  of  only  35  in.;  length  86^2 
in.;  width  54  in.  EMIL  STEINHORST 
&  SONS  INC.,  616  SO.  STREET, 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


4.  There’s  an  all-welded  hog  bath 
now  on  the  market  to  reduce  heat 
losses  from  heavy  sows  and  to  im¬ 
prove  rate  of  gain  on  fattening  pigs. 
It  is  made  of  10-gauge  diamond  plate 
bottom  to  prevent  injury  to  heavy 
animals.  The  unit  can  be  moved  easily 
to  any  point  on  the  farm.  RHINE- 
HART  MFG.  CO.,  SPENCERVILLE, 
IND. 


5.  Convenient  pto,  accurate  thermo¬ 
static  control,  complete  auger  sys¬ 
tems  —  they’re  all  features  on  NEW 
HOLLAND’S  new  line  of  crop  drying 
equipment.  All  the  operator  does  is 
hook-up  the  pto,  rev  the  tractor  until 
the  voltmeter  registers  115  volts, 
switch  on  oil  burner  control,  and  he’s 
moving  plenty  of  heated  air  into  the 
green  crop.  There’s  no  electric  wiring 
or  installation  to  worry  about.  Gas 
models  also  feature  thermostatic  and 
safety  controls,  and  the  discharge 
end  is  specially  designed  to  hook 
right  up  to  crop  drying  bins.  NEW’ 
HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW 
HOLLAND,  PA. 


6.  Big  1958  news  for  hunters  is  the 
introduction  of  the  first  completely 
new  HIGH-POWER,  BOLT  ACTION 
RIFLE  in  years:  the  Savage  Model 
110.  It’s  the  newest  product  of 
Savage  Arms — lightweight,  safe,  easy- 
loading  and  fast  firing.  Model  110  re¬ 
ceivers  are  tapped  for  standard  top- 
mount  telescope  and  aperture  sights. 
Now  available  in  the  popular  .30-’06 
and  .270  calibers.  SAVAGE  ARMS 
CORP.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


7.  UNADILLO  SILO  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  line  of  laminated 
wood  framing  materials.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  importance,  insofar  as  strength 
and  durability  are  concerned,  is  the 
fact  that  all  items  in  the  line  are  con¬ 
structed  of  laminated  wood,  bonded 
by  the  most  modern  waterproof  resin 
glues,  resulting  in  a  finished  product 
four  times  as  strong  as  nailed  mem¬ 
bers  of  equal  size.  UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


8.  Have  a  cow  with  traumatic  gas¬ 
tritis  (that’s  the  $4.00  word  for  “hard¬ 
ware  disease”)?  A  three-inch  plastic- 
coated  magnet,  called  “MAGNE- 
TRAP,”  is  dropped  down  a  cow  or 
steer’s  throat  with  an  ordinary  balling 
gun,  such  as  is  used  to  administer 
sulfa  capsules.  Forced  into  the  cow’s 
reticulum  by  rumenal  stomach  con¬ 
tractions,  Magnetrap  picks  up  stray 
bits  of  metal  and  prevents  them  from 
irritating.  It  lasts  the  life  of  the  cow, 
the  metal  particles  dissipating 
through  oxidation  without  damage  to 
animal.  FERRO  CORPORATION, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

•  •  • 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

12345678 


NAME 


^Now  -there  'q  s  roo/ing 
■thsi  really  givee  you 
your  money  s  worth!” 


When  you  choose  a  nevy  roof  for  your  barn 
or  other  farm  buildings,  you  naturally  look 
for  the  best  roof  you  can  buy  for  the  lowest 
amount  of  money.  By  best,  you  probably 
mean  strong,  durable,  weathertight  and 
easy  to  apply. 

Let’s  match  Stormproof  galvanized 
steel  roofing  against  those  requirements. 
Being  steel,  Stormproof  has  the  strength 
needed  to  withstand  snow  loads  and  high 
winds.  Being  galvanized,  it  will  resist  cor¬ 
rosion  for  years.  And  it  has  special  side- 
and  end-lap  design  features,  illustrated  at 
right,  which  keep  wind  and  moisture  out¬ 
side  where  they  belong. 

Stormproof  sheets  are  nailed  down 
the  same  way  as  other  roofing  materials, 
and  require  no  special  skill  or  experience. 
They  are  large  enough  to  keep  the  job 
moving  fast,  yet  easy  and  convenient  to 
handle.  Stormproof  ridge  rolls,  starters, 
finishers  and  other  accessories  are  avail¬ 
able  to  make  the  finished  job  a  workman¬ 
like  one  you  will  be  proud  of.  And,  as  the 
years  roll  by,  you’ll  feel  that  Stormproof 
has  really  given  you  your  money’s  worth ! 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  talk  over 
your  needs.  Best  of  all,  you’ll  like  the  low 
price  he  quotes  you  on  this  top-quality 
roofing.  Look  him  up  next  trip  to  town. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains 

carry  off  any  moisture  siphon¬ 
ing  through  the  side-lap,  while 
providing  ample  nailing  sur¬ 
face.  No  need  for  battens  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling  in  high  winds.  ^ 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed 
into  one  side  of  each  sheet 
forces  Stormproof  sheets  to  hug 
the  roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Galvanized. 

Steel 

Roofing 


BETHlfEHEM 

steel 


address  .... 

August  16,  1958 
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NAME  . 


TOWN 
R.F.D,  . 


STATE  . . . 

I  milk  .  cows. 


Dept.  RNY  •  842  W.  BELDEN  AVE.  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N,  Y. 


Learn  the  latest 

ON  MONEY-MAKING  MILKING 


I  want  to  know  more  about  the  NEW 

SURGE  BUCKET  MILKER  and  your  FREE 
demonstration  in  my  own  barn. 

Send  me  the  inside  story  on  the  new  Surge  with 
looking-glass  finish  inside  and  out.  Tell  me  how 
to  save  20  years  of  hard  scrubbing,  how  to  milk 
more  cows  faster  .  .  .  with  genuine  Tug  &  Pull 
that  protects  udders,  strips  by  itself,  and  helps 
get  thousands  more  profit-pints  of  milk.  Let  me 
know  how  I  can  buy  the  new  SURGE  for  $5 
Down  and  24  Months  to  pay  the  balance. 


Send  me  FREE  information  about  your 
SURGE  PIPE  LINE  planning  book  and 
installation  service. 


Let  me  know  more  about  the  new  Surge  Pipe 
Line  Planning  Book  that  shows  at  a  glance  the 
best  parlor  or  stanchion  pipe  line  for  me  —  and 
how  to  install  it  in  my  barn.  Tell  me  about  the 
ELECTROBRAIN  push-button  automatic  pipe 
line  washer.  Explain  how  I  can  finance  a  com¬ 
plete  pipe  line  installation  on  easy  terms  with 
two  years  to  pay. 


Tell  me  about  the  NEW  SURGE  PUMP 
and  FREE  demonstration. 


Bring  me  up  to  the  minute  on  how  to  move 
more  air  .  .  .  milk  faster  and  get  more,  milk  .  .  . 
with  a  snappy  new  Surge  pump.  Give  me  the 
facts  on  how  it  can  put  new  life  in  my  milker  .  .  . 
and  make  it  possible  to  add  more  units  and  more 
cows  and  milk  faster.  Tip  me  off  on  how  to  buy 
a  bigger  Surge  pump  for  as  little  as  $7.50  down 
•  n ,  24  months  to  pay. 


Babson  Bros.  Co,,  1953 


The  Milkers  with  Genuine  TUG  &  PULL 


with  no  obligation  to  you— check  any  or  all  of 
the  above  items  and  mail  this  coupon  to  — 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 
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reports  Glen  R.  Murphy,  Route  4,  Wilmington,  Ohio 


Tires  work  all  year  long  on  Glen  Murphy’s  700-acre 
operation  in  Clinton  County,  and  here’s  why  he  picks 
Firestones  for  the  job:  "We  get  a  minimum  of  four 
years  on  original  Firestone  treads,”  he  declares.  "We 
get  at  least  four  more  by  retreading,  and  some  of  our 
tires  in  the  field  are  15  years  old!  That’s  wear!” 

Performance  like  this  has  helped  make  Firestones 
first  choice  in  Clinton  County  and  on  farms  every¬ 
where.  But  now  there  are  even  more  reasons  to  look 
to  Firestone  for  farm  tires.  One  of  these  is  that 
Firestone  Rubber-X  is  now  specially  compounded  for 
farm  service. 

Firestone  Rubber-X  gives  extra  long  wear  on  the  road 
or  in  the  field.  Firestone’s  curved-bar  tread  design 
delivers  full-power  traction  in  all  field  conditions. 
The  sidewalls  are  designed  and  built  with  a  new 
special  sidewall  rubber  to  give  longer  service-life  and 
prevent  cracking  and  premature  aging.  And  Firestone 
S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  lets  Firestone’s  new  All- 
Traction  Champions  withstand  35%  more  impact! 


Ask  about  the  new  All-Traction  Champion*  at  your 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  Remember,  Firestone’s 
Free  Loaner  Service  lets  you  use  new  Firestone  tires 
while  your  old  ones  are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FARMS 

for  trucks 
for  passenger  cars 
NOW  WITH 
FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X 


DELUXE  CHAMPION  *  i 


n.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday  evenings 


Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


The  Parson  has  been  enjoying  a 
special  treat  this  evening,  reading 
again  from  the  book  “On  Life’s 
Highway”  sent  him  by  Mrs.  Juna 
Carey  Elefsiades,  the  author,  who  is 
a  reader  of  the  Parson’s  column.  The 
book  is  a  collection  of  very  succinct 
statements,  each  one  intended  to 
start  a  train  of  thought  upon  some 
of  the  deeper  meanings  of  life. 

It  has  been  fashionable  of  late 
years  to  speak  disparagingly  of  prov¬ 
erbs,  or  “old  saws”  as  they  are  often 
called.  It  may  be  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  cut  oneself  loose  from  all 
of  the  wisdom  gathered  by  man 
through  all  the  generations  of  his 
experience.  Old  proverbs  are  like 
diamonds  newly  found.  They  must  be 
turned  carefully  and  studied,  as  a 
gem  cutter  studies  a  new  gem,  that 
he  may  cut  it  and  shape  it  best  to 
bring  out  its  full  brilliance. 

On  the  flyleaf  of  the  book  Mrs. 
Elefsiades  has  written  “In  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  stimulating  columns  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  flowing 
from  the  Pastoral  Parson’s  pen,  that 
have  kindled  some  sparkles  of  thought 
in  a  reader’s  heart.” 

That  is,  indeed,  a  kindly  thought. 
But,  tonight  the  Parson  has  the  bet¬ 
ter  part,  for  the  thoughts  in  this 
book  have  helped  him  to  lift  his 
thoughts  above  the  routine  of  a  day 
that  has  been  all  too  concerned  with 
petty  mundane  matters. 

“Too  much  time  is  wasted”  the 
author  states,  “  in  the  trivial;  too 
little  given  to  the  profound.”  In  this, 
we  are  all  victims.  The  physician 
makes  endless,  day-after-day  rounds 
treating  inconsequential  aches  and 
pains,  doling  out  the  common  run  of 
prescriptions.  The  preacher  finds  him¬ 
self  too  often  enmeshed  in  busy  days 
of  meaningless  calls.  The  farmer 
wearies  himself  with  ordinary  daily 
chores.  How  seldom  any  of  us  rises 
to  the  heights  of  achievement  for 
which  we  have  so  idealistically  pre¬ 
pared! 

It  is  true,  as  the  book  states,  “God 
has  need  of  some  to  be  burden-bearers 
for  others.”  A  book  such  as  this  must, 
of  necessity,  come  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  spent  much  time  alone — 
“The  man  who  thinks  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  think  alone.” 

It  is  not  strange  then  to  read  in 
the  foreword  of  Mrs.  Elefsiades’  book: 
“I  set  out  in  frail  health  so  never 
could  keep  up  with  more  vigorous 
fellow  travelers;  and  I,  perhaps  more 
than  most,  have  paused  by  the  way- 
side,  and  in  so  doing  have  had  the 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  many 
marvelous  things  which  those  who 
speed  to  and  fro  have  passed  in  their 
haste  to  get  where  they  want  to  go. 

“Often  that  which  first  seems  a 
cramping  restriction  is  in  reality  an 
opening  door  into  a  larger  room  be¬ 
yond.”  The  author  of  “On  Life’s  High¬ 
way”  has  written  this  from  experi¬ 
ence  and,  in  writing  it,  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  thousands. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 
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Automation  Comes  to  Livestock  Feeding 

Dairy  farmers  have  used  labor-saving  machinery  for  their  field-crop  and 
manuring  operations  for  several  years.  Today^  automatic  equipment 
is  moving  feed  to  cattle  with  an  equally  great  saving  of  labor. 

By  W.  FLOYD  KEEPERS 


AIRYMEN  and  cattle  feeders  no 
longer  need  to  climb  a  mile  up 
and  a  mile  down  each  year  to 
get  silage  out  of  their  upright 
silos.  And  when  they  get  the 
silage  down,  they  do  not  have 
to  shovel  and  carry  it  in  baskets 
to  get  it  to  the  mangers  and  the  stock.  Mechani¬ 
cal  silo  unloaders  and  mechanical  feeders  are 
giving  livestock  farmers  the  same  labor-saving 
advantages  in  chores  that  they  have  now  long 
known  with  field  equipment.  The  new  devices 
bring  them  greater  profits.  They  reduce  labor 
costs,  overcome  labor  shortages,  allow 
time  for  more  profitable  work,  and,  best  of 
all,  bring  better  gains  in  weight  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  from  animals  who  each  have  a  chance 
to  get  to  feed  while  it  is  fresh.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  timid  cow  to  eat 
picked-over  feed  after  more  aggressive  ones 
have  had  their  fill. 

Unloaders  drop  the  forage  onto  the  mechani¬ 
cal  feeders  and,  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  distri¬ 
bute  it  fresh,  fluffy  and  well-mixed  the  full 
length  of  a  manger  long  enough  to  care  for 
up  to  200  animals.  By  pressing  starter  buttons 
on  the  unloaders  and  the  feeder,  farmers  find  it 
as  easy  to  feed  200  head  as  20.  There  is  no 
driving  through  feedlots  and  scooping  silage 
into  bunks  and  mangers.  There  is  no  crowding 


needs  to  be  serviced  and  kept  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order.  It  should  not  be  neglected  or  left 
unwatched;  emergencies  do  arise  with  all  such 
devices. 

Modern  mechanical  feeders  can  be  adapted 
to  most  sound,  serviceable  mangers  whether 
they  run  straight  out  from  the  silo  chute  or 
make  a  right-angle  turn.  Some  feeders  move 
feed  both  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  chute 
where  the  silo  is  located  at  the  middle  of 
the  manger.  Some  new  feeders  operate  in 
mangers  that  circle  the  silo;  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  feedlots  where  the  silo  stands 
away  from  other  buildings.  Such  a  manger 
around  a  16-foot  silo  provides  enough  feeding 
space  for  40  cows. 

Mechanical  feeders  are  used  both  outdoors 
and  indoors.  Since  power  requirements  are 
low,  the  cost  of  operating  a  mechanical  feeder 
is  only  two  to  four  cents  a  day,  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  size  of  the  herd  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feedings  each  day.  Electric  motors  of 
one  to  five  horsepower  operate  the  feeders. 
Where  they  are  installed  in  outside  mangers 
it  may  be  necessary  to  loosen  the  paddles  or 
flights  from  the  manger  floor  before  turning 
power  on  in  freezing,  wet  weather.  With  some 
types  of  feeders,  however,  there  is  no  contact 
with  the  manger  floor,  and  freezing  is  no  haz¬ 
ard  at  all. 


Not  only  is  feeding  almost  automatic  in  the 
herring-bone  milking  system,  but  milking  is 


nearly  so,  too. 

and  injury  to  animals  driven  back  out  of  the 
way  of  the  feeding  operation.  There  is  no 
wading  through  muddy  feeding  areas.  There 
is  no  hard  work  in  carrying  or  shoving  feed 
along  the  manger.  Scoop  shovels,  feeding  forks 
and  baskets  can  virtually  be  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  use. 

A  young  man  in  Ohio  has  the  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  a  sizeable  herd  of  cows.  Mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  now  does  the  job  so  well  he  is  trying 
to  induce  his  father  to  let  him  rewire  the  farm¬ 
stead.  Starter  buttons  would  be  located  in  the 
living  room  of  the  home  so  he  could  watch  his 
favorite  television  programs  while  the  feeding 
is  being  done! 

While  mechanical  feeding  is  easy,  it  is  still 
an  operation  that  needs  the  attention  of  the 
feeder.  Like  other  mechanical  processes,  it 


The  feeding  of  cattle  is  mechanized  by  auger  and 
hunker.  It  allows  them  practically  free-choice 


timing  to  eat. 


The  drive  mechanism  of  some  feeders  oper¬ 
ates  on  the  same  principles  used  in  modern 
barn  cleaners.  But  they  are  geared  so  as  to 
move  at  a  slower  speed.  In  most  installations, 
less  power  is  required;  loads  are  usually 
lighter,  and  mangers  are  shorter.  Lighter- 
weight  chains  are  used  on  feeders,  and  the 
drivebar  on  the  shuttle  type  is  specially  de¬ 
signed.  Modern  commercial  feeders  are  well 
engineered  for  the  job  they  do. 

In  general,  the  mechanical  feeders  fall  into 
five  classes:  (1)  Those  that  operate  with 
chains  and  flights;  these  have  a  pulley  at  the 
far  end  of  the  manger  and  make  a  complete 
circuit  to  fill  a  double  manger.  ( 2 )  Shuttle- 
type  or  reciprocating  action  feeders;  they 
work  with  the  flights  on  both  sides  of  a  drive- 
bar  in  the  center  of  the  manger.  For  single 
mangers,  the  drivebar  with  only  one  set  of 
flights  is  used.  ( 3 )  The  chain-type  feeder  using 
double  chains  with  cross  flights  to  move  the 
feed  in  a  trough  above  the  manger  so  that  the 
feed  is  available  to  animals  on  both  sides;  the 
double  chains  and  cross  bars  return  to  the 
drive  under  the  manger;  feed  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  until  the  length  of  the  manger  is  filled. 

( 4 )  The  auger-type,  one  of  the  widest-used  feed¬ 
ers,  moves  feed  in  a  trough  above  the  manger 
floor  with  the  feed  flowing  out  to  both  sides 
of  the  manger  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 

(5)  A  new  type,  the  around-the-silo  feeder, 
drives  a  channelled  iron  ring  with  forks  at¬ 
tached  to  move  the  feed.  The  ring  is  driven 
by  a  sprocket  wheel  and  carried  around  the 
silo  on  adjustable  rollers  moved  up  or  down 
to  determine  the  depth  of  feed  in  the  manger. 
There  are  also  some  “lazy  Susan”  feeders  with 
the  manger  floor  moving  around  the  silo. 

These  modern  feeders  handle  all  kinds  of 
silage  and  chopped  feed.  Some  farmers  use 
them  for  fresh-cut  forage  by  arranging  a  ramp 
on  which  to  drive  unloading  wagons  over  one 
end  of  the  feeder  and  then  let  it  distribute 
feed  to  the  cattle.  Grain  can  be  fed  with  silage 
by  introducing  it  at  the  silo  chute;  the  feeder 
then  mixes  it  throughout  the  forage  moving 
forward  in  the  manger.  This  is  another  labor- 
saving  feature  that  eliminates  carrying  heavy 
loads.  Because  of  the  thorough  mixing,  the 
grain  will  never  go  to  the  greedy  cows  in  un¬ 
fair,  and  undesirable,  amounts. 
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While  farmers  watch,  machinery  is  busy  at  work 
to  feed  the  dairy  herd.  It  is  easy,  economical 


and  quick. 


While  mechanical  feders  are  relatively  new, 
dairymen  who  were  already  using  silo  un¬ 
loaders  are  finding  that  they  extend  labor- 
saving  possibilities  to  the  whole  feeding  oper¬ 
ation.  Push-button  feeding  is  widely  adaptable 
now  that  almost  every  farm  has  electric  power. 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  farmsteads  have 
inadequate  wiring  to  add  barn  cleaners,  silo 
unloaders  and  mechanical  feeders  to  their 
present  electrical  load.  Before  any  such  equip¬ 
ment  is  purchased,  it  is  always  well  to  have 
the  system  checked  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
wiring  but  as  to  the  availability  of  power  in 
the  rural  line.  The  local  power  company 


Not  just  the  auger  is  popular  to  move  feed  to 
cattle;  the  angle  bar  and  endless  chain  work  well, 

too. 


engineer  can  make  this  check.  The  farm 
equipment  dealer  and  the  manufacturer  both 
give  good  counsel,  too,  on  installation  problems 
in  the  use  of  modern  choring  equipment. 

For  many  farmers,  modern  feeding  equip¬ 
ment  will  lengthen  active  days  on  the  farm; 
it  will  lengthen  the  lives  of  some.  Few  farm 
jobs  require  the  great  amount  of  energy  that 
is  needed  for  pitching  and  shoveling  manure 
and  silage.  Farmers  with  silo  unloaders  and 
feeders  find  that  they  have  fewer  colds  and 
less  sickness  than  formerly.  They  need  not  come 
in  close  contact  with  ill-smelling  feeds  and  so 
they  do  not  pick  up  undesirable  odors  on  their 
clothes.  They  get  a  higher  rating  with  their 
families  after  they  start  using  modern  methods 
and  modern  equipment,  too. 


Portable  elevators  contribute  to  mechanized  feed¬ 
ing  of  concentrates  and  grains.  From  the  bin  they 
are  conveyed  to  either  hammermill  or  manger. 
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The  Future  of  Dairy  Farming 

By  KARL  D.  BUTLER 


AT  dairy  farming  has  a  future,  there 
is  no  question.  What  kind  of  a  future 
it  will  be  is  what  concerns  every  one 
of  us.  The  impact  of  technology  with 
all  of  its  facets  of  new  equipment, 
larger  investment,  the  latest  systems 
of  farming  and  what-not  have  many 
dairymen  wondering  where  they  are  going  to 
fit  into  the  picture  or  whether  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  stay  in  business  at  all  in  the 
immediate  future. 

That  a  broad  and  compelling  transition  is 
taking  place  on  the  dairy  farms  of  America, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  question. 

The  Current  Status 

No  matter  what  a  man’s  business — dairying 
or  otherwise — his  costs  are  always  too  high. 
With  an  ever-expanding  technology  and  the 
need  to  acquire  improved  cattle  and  new 
equipment,  as  well  as  to  make  use  of  ever- 
expanding  but  needed  services,  farmers’  costs 
continually  rise. 

One  important  reason  is  that,  unfortunately, 
dairymen  have  not  been  able  to  capitalize  near¬ 
ly  as  much  on  technology  as  have  other  types 
of  farmers  and,  particularly,  other  types  of 
business.  There  are  some  phases  of  dairying 
that  have  defied  the  ingenuity  of  man  to 
mechanize  as  thoroughly  and  as  satisfactorily 
as  other  phases  of  farming. 

We  have  made  much  greater  progress  with 
mechanizing  some  of  our  field  and  crop  pro¬ 
duction  phases  of  dairying  than  we  have  with 
handling  and  servicing  the  livestock  itself.  Only 
in  most  recent  years  has  intensive  mechaniza¬ 
tion  been  attempted  in  barns  and  around  the 
barnyard.  The  mechanical  handling  of  manure 
in  the  barn  and  from  the  barnyard  has  only 
taken  its  place  in  the  sun  in  the  very  recent 
past,  and  there  are  still  many  farms  which 
have  no  manure-handling  mechanization  out¬ 
side  of  a  conventional  manure  spreader. 

A.  Production 

Through  better  management  and  the  appli¬ 


cation  of  mechanization  and  power,  the  amount 
of  milk  produced  per  man  hour  of  labor  has 
been  increased  substantially.  However,  al¬ 
though  important,  production  is  not  the  biggest 
problem  of  today’s  dairyman.  To  be  sure,  he 
must  maintain  efficient  production  or  he  will 
not  even  be  in  the  running  to  see  whether  or 
not  he  is  able  to  improve  greatly  his  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  Efficient  production  is 
fundamental;  yet,  the  greatest  challenge  to 
today’s  dairy  farmer  is  to  expand  his  markets 
at  prices  which  will  make  it  profitable  for  him 
to  stay  in  business. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  which  beset  dairy 
farmers,  they  are  forging  ahead  in  installing 
more  barn  cleaners,  more  bulk  milk  tank  cool¬ 
ers,  more  pipeline  milkers,  more  portable  ele¬ 
vators,  and  are  using  more  forage  harvesters 
and  more  silos. 

Dairymen  are  still  gearing  up  for  a  better 
future.  Right  now  there  is  a  running  debate 
as  to  whether  the  efficient  dairy  farmer  of  the 
future  will  pasture  his  cows  or  keep  them  in 
the  barnyard  and  haul  feed  to  them.  Results 
of  experiments  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
indicate  that  it  is  far  more  efficient  to  keep 
cows  in  a  relatively  small  enclosure  and  “dry- 
lot”  feed  them  than  it  is  to  handle  them  in 
any  other  way  yet  tried. 

The  future  of  dairy  farming  is  going  to  de¬ 
pend  on  many  trends  and  on  the  actions  of  a 
great  many  dairymen,  as  well  as  on  what  legis¬ 
lators  and  other  people  do.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  get  a  line  on  what  may  happen  in  the 
future  is  to  have  a  more  clear-cut  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  has  been  happening  and  is  happen¬ 
ing  right  now.  Let  us  look  at  some  important 
developments. 

During  the  past  10  years,  many  farmers  in 
the  dairy  business  have  almost  doubled  the 
size  of  their  herds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  farms  have  gotten  rid  of  the  few 
cows  they  had  as  a  sideline.  In  the  past  decade, 
the  number  of  farms  with  milk  cows  has  been 
reduced  by  about  one-half  —  a  trend  more 
noticeable  in  the  Midwest  than  in  the  North¬ 


east.  This  does  not  mean  that  half  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  forced  out  of  the  business.  It 
does  mean  that  many  farmers  who  formerly 
kept  a  few  cows  have  virtually  quit  milking. 

The  total  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  United 
States  has  been  cut  about  20  per  cent  since 
1945.  This  is  true  despite  the  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  herd  size.  Milk  cow  numbers  have  gone 
down  every  year  except  in  1952  and  1953.  This 
is  important:  in  those  two  years,  butter  was 
supported  at  90  per  cent  of  parity,  a  factor 
that  had  a  broad  overall  effect  on  the  whole 
dairy  industry.  During  this  same  period,  the 
prices  of  beef  cattle  really  were  depressed. 
Instead  of  reducing  cow  numbers  by  two  per 
cent  a  year  as  in  other  recent  years,  farmers 
during  1952  and  1953  increased  them  by  two 
per  cent. 

While  there  has  been  no  apparent  increase 
in  milk  production  so  far  during  1958,  the  aver¬ 
age  milk  production  per  cow  has  increased 
about  35  per  cent  since  1944.  Increases  vary 
from  one  per  cent  to  five  per  cent  a  year,  ex¬ 
cept  in  1951  when  there  was  little  change. 
P’armers  are  getting  more  milk  production  per 
cow  right  now  because  they  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  better  roughage  and  more  concentrates  and 
have  been  culling  out  the  low  producers  for 
slaughter.  With  greatly  improved  prices  for 
beef  cattle,  including  dairy  beef,  culling  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  artificial  breeding  of  cattle  is  still  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  in  the  United  States  and  has 
been  a  tremendous  factor  in  upgrading  our 
dairy  cattle.  Last  year,  more  than  six  million 
cows  were  bred  artificially  in  the  United 
States;  this  accounts  for  27.1  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  of  breeding  age. 

B.  Consumption 

During  the  recession  months,  consumers  cut 
down  some  on  purchasing  milk,  so  sales  are  up 
less  than  our  population  increase. 

During  April  and  May,  the  government 
bought  for  price  supports  butter  and  cheese 
equivalent  to  886  million  pounds  of  milk — only 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  was  bought  the 
year  before.  At  the  same  time,  purchases  of 
non-fat  dry  milk  amounted  to  227  million 
pounds,  half  again  as  much  as  in  the  same  two 
months  of  1957. 

(  Continued  on  Page  12 ) 


Milk  Makes  the  Difference! 

By  ZOE  ANDERSON 


IRY  farmers,  as  producers  of  our 
most  important  single  food  —  milk, 
contribute  as  much  to  the  nation’s 
health  as  do  the  men  of  the  armed 
forces  to  our  national  security,  and 
clergymen  to  our  spiritual  well¬ 
being.  Yet,  just  as  recruitment  and 
training  are  necessary  for  strength  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  religious  education  to 
perpetuation  of  the  church,  continuous  effort 
is  necessary  to  keep  Americans  aware  of  the 
importance  of  dairy  foods  to  their  health.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  re¬ 
search  that  is  so  significant  to  dairy  success. 

Milk  is  very  important  to  human  health. 
But  the  food-buying  habits  of  consumers  are 
influenced  only  if  they  know  this  definitely 
and  feel  it  clearly.  Support  for  interpretation 
of  well-documented  facts  about  the  value  of 
milk  is  a  basic  business  investment  for  the  en¬ 
tire  dairy  industry.  Through  the  NationM  Dairy 
Council,  dairymen  across  the  United  States 
are  financing  a  team  of  researchers  and  edu¬ 
cators,  and  the  medical  and  dental  professions 
as  well,  so  as  to  improve  national  health 


through  adequate  use  of  milk.  Actually,  they 
should  be  just  as  proud  of  this  intangible  con¬ 
tribution  to  human  health  as  they  can  be  about 
the  one  they  make  directly  in  the  healthful 
milk  they  produce. 

Research  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  nutrients  that  people  need. 
From  it,  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington 
has  established  the  “Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances”  used  to  measure  quality  in  human 
diets.  With  them  as  a  foundation  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  nutrient  content  of  foods  as  a 
structure,  nutrition  experts  have  built  depend¬ 
able  guides  for  choosing  a  good  diet  from 
economical  foods. 

The  milk  and  dairy  foods  recommended  daily 
in  these  diets  provided  two-thirds  of  the  calci¬ 
um  needed  for  good  nutrition.  Calcium  is  the 
nutrient  most  often  deficient  in  the  meals  con¬ 
sumed  by  many  people  in  the  United  States, 
especially  adult  women  and  their  teen-age 
daughters.  Even  with  careful  selection  of  other 
foods,  it  is  difficult  to  consume  enough  of  them 
(Continued  on  Page  ?  I  ) 
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Nutrition  and  medical  authorities  have  adopted 
this  eating  schedule  as  a  guide  to  good  health. 


Milk  heads  the  list. 


National  Dairy 

This  poster  is  shown  loidely  to  the  world  as  evidence  that  milk  makes  a  real  difference  to  growth  and  health.  In  each  —  the  pigs,  the  dogs,  and  rats,  both 

animals  enjoyed  a  generally  good  ration.  But  the  bigger,  healthier  ones  had  milk;  the  others  did  not. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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The  judges'  choices  in  the  show  ring 
always  provide  a  lesson  in  dairy 
breed  type. 

correlated  with  profitable  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  scorecard  emphasis  is 
on  cows  that  give  evidence  of  milking 
ability. 

If  I  were  selecting  a  cow  to  show, 
she  would  have  to  have  a  good  udder, 
fine  of  shape,  size  and  quality.  It 
would  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
body,  level  on  the  floor  and  have  a 
strong,  high  and  wide  rear  attach¬ 
ment.  The  fore-udder  w'ould  be 
smoothly  integrated  into  the  body 
wall.  Too  long  and  too  bulging  at¬ 
tachments  are  not  desirable.  Many 
unduly  elongated  fore-udders  are 
meaty  and  lack  strength.  Udders  with 
short,  cut-up  fore  attachments  usually 
are  not  level  on  the  floor.  Teats 
should  be  of  medium  length  and 
squarely  placed;  objectionable  in 
them  is  funnel  shape,  bulginess, 
placement  to  the  side  of  the  udder, 
and  lack  of  separation.  These  all  have 
a  practical  application  in  efficient 
milking  machine  utilization  and  also 
in  avoidance  of  injury.  Udder  quality 
is  very  important.  Soft,  pliable  tissue 
without  meatiness  is  productive. 

The  udder  floor  should  be  above 
the  hocks.  Deep  ones  are  susceptible 
to  injury.  Despite  the  desirability  of 
level  udder  floors,  one  should  be 
wary  of  flat  floors  as  viewed  from  the 
rear.  The  bottoms  of  such  udders  too 
often  drop  down  at  an  early  age,  re¬ 
sulting  in  protruding  teats  and 
eventually  funnel  shape. 

Size,  as  evidenced  by  body  length 
and  width  is  absolutely  essential.  But 
we  must  not  seek  it  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  A  big,  coarse  cow  lacking  in 
refinement  is  not  a  useful  type  of 
animal.  Usually  she  is  an  easy  keeper, 
but  she  puts  feed  onto  her  back 
rather  than  into  milk.  Size  can  be 
over-emphasized,  yet  a  cow  w’ith  it 
ond  quality  has  a  definite  advantage 
over  the  srpall  cow  excessively  re¬ 
fined. 

Emphasis  on  Dairy  Character 

More  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
qualities  associated  with  dairyness 
ond  milking.  Today,  our  show’  cattle 


Through  the  judge^s  eye  — 

Dairy  Type  in  the  Show  Ring 


The  show  ring  is  the  show’  window 
of  our  purebred  dairy  industry,  and 
its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  dairy  cattle  type  estab¬ 
lished  as  most  desirable  by  breed 
association  committees  through  re¬ 
search,  observation  and  traditional 
eye  appeal.  A  dairy  cattle  judge  ac¬ 
cepts  the  responsibility  of  inter¬ 
preting  objectives  rendered  by  the 
type  committees,  satisfying  himself, 
and  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
presently  desired  in  dairy  type. 

The  show  ring,  the  official  score- 
card,  true  type  models  and  judging 
conferences  have  influence  dairy 
cattle  conformation  for  the  better. 
They  have  moved  away  from  the 
pretty  cow  to  one  practical,  useful 
and  durable. 

What  Do  We  Want  in  Show  Cattle? 

All  breed  scorecards  allot  a  total 
of  70  points  for  the  mammary  system, 
dairy  character,  body  capacity  and 
size.  Classification  data  show  that 
these  aspects  of  type  are  closely 


must  display  long  and  clean  necks, 
sharp  w'ithers,  open  and  flat  ribs,  and 
clean  thighs.  Some  of  our  cattle 
could  be  improved  by  a  little  more 
length  of  head.  The  cow  with  a  shon 
head  is  often  short  and  rounding 
overall.  A  loose,  pliable  and  thin 
hide  is  characteristic  of  an  animal  of 
quality.  Flatness  of  bone  is  im¬ 
portant;  roundness  is  evidence  of 
coarseness.  The  fore-rib  should  be 
deep,  giving  depth  to  the  chest.  Well- 
sprung  fore-ribs  provide  fulness 
through  the  chest  and  width  on  its 
floor.  These  give  strength  and  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  COW'. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  a 
cow’s  anatomy  about  which  there  is 
more  variance  of  opinion  than  feet 
and  legs.  The  degree  of  sickleness  in 
the  hind  legs  is  the  controversial 
issue.  In  my  opinion,  excessively 
straight,  or  post,  legs  are  more  seri¬ 
ous  faults  than  legs  moderately 


.  sickle-hocked.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  we  want  strong  pasterns 
and  deep  heels  and  that  both  front 
and  hind  legs  should  point  straight 
forward.  The  leg  bone  should  be  flat 
and  flinty. 

We  like  to  see  the  topline  level  and 
the  loin  wide.  The  rump  should  be 
long  and  broad,  wide  at  the  pins, 
with  thurls  high  and  wide.  There  is 
a  question  in  my  mind  about  the 
desirability  of  the  generally  approved 
“box-car”  rump.  I  have  found  it  as¬ 
sociated  with  cows  thick  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  dairy  character. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  type 
which  a  judge  evaluates  and  a  breed¬ 
er  considers  under  the  category  of 
general  appearance.  They  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  dairy  cow,  but  they  affect  her 
attractiveness  greatly.  A  cow  must  be 
typical  for  her  breed,  thus  possessing 
so-called  breed  character. 

AVe  should  never  penalize  young 
cows  and  heifers  for  their  possible 
lack  of  development;  immature  ani¬ 
mals  develop  with  age.  Too  often, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mature  look¬ 


ing  two-year-old  will  turn  out  to  be 
short-lived.  Upstanding  heifers  and 
young  cows  develop  into  larger  ani¬ 
mals  when  given  sufficient  feed  and 
proper  management.  Feed  and  age 
belly  them  down. 

There  are  a  few  type  abnormalities 
which  a  judge  definitely  penalizes. 
These  include  wry  face,  par¬ 
rot  jaw,  winged  shoulders,  wry  tail, 
weak  udder  attachments,  weak  past¬ 
erns,  crampiness,  lameness,  teat  leak, 
light  quarter,  spider  teats  and  over¬ 
condition.  Total  blindness,  one  or 
more  blind  quarters,  and  any  intent 
to  deceive  on  an  animal’s  soundness 
constitute  a  disqualification. 

A  dairy  cattle  judge  delights  in 
judging  useful,  productive  animals 
that  combine  utility  and  beauty,  and 
possessing  those  qualities  that  give 
her  a  typically  breedy  appearance 
and  that  contribute  to  longevity.  To¬ 
day  in  the  dairy  cattle  show  ring,  as 
on  dairy  farms,  pretty  is  as  pretty 
does.  Form  and  function  are  com¬ 
bined  in  our  beautiful  dairy  animals. 

Hilton  Boynton 


For  sustained  high  production— lower  cost  milk 


and  follow  the 
Beacon  Dairy  Program 

From  Beacon  Research  have  come  feeding  programs  scien¬ 
tifically  designed  for  lower  cost  milk— increased  performance 
per  cow  to  inherited  ability  through  feeding  for  sustained 
high  production. 

Basically  the  Beacon  Dairy  Program  Is  a  3~fold  plan: 

1 .  Make  available  all  nutrients  required  by  the  cow 
not  only  to  make  milk  but  to  replenish  and  maintain  body 
reserves.  This  is  one  key  to  sustained  high  production— more 
persistent  performance  during  the  latter  part  of  lactation. 

2.  Provide  uniform  and  palatable  top  quality  feeds 
that  help  keep  cows  on  feed— get  the  milk  making  nutrients 
into  the  cow.  High  producing  cows  have  inherited  ability  to 
utilize  large  amounts  of  feed  efficiently  over  maintenance 
requirements. 

3.  Provide  the  expert  advice  and  counsel  of  highly 
skilled  Beacon  Advisors.  These  men,  backed  by  Beacon  Dairy 
Research,  are  soundly  trained  in  the  business  of  modem  dairy 
farming. 

Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  to  recommend  the  most  profit¬ 
able  feeding  program  for  your  herd,  equipment  and  available 
labor.  He  can  help  you  along  with  high  producing  Beacon 
Dairy  feeds  to  take  the  first  step  toward  lower  cost  milk> 


call  in  your 

Beacon 
Advisor 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa,;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y.;  Broadway,  Va. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


BEACONfFEEOS 


UNIFORMLY  BETTER 


BECAUSE  THEY'RE  BEACON-TROLLEO 


September  6,  1958 
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CUT  HAY  DRYING 
TIME  UP  TO  V2I 


A  DAY  SAVED  IN  DRYING  MAY 
PREVENT  LOSS  OF  CROP 
BY  RAIN 

GRIMM’S  NEW 
TEDD-AERATOR 

HAY  CONDITIONER 


Tractor  operated.  Rubber  tires. 
Turns  hay  in  swath  or  windrows  . . . 
shortens  haying  season.  Non- 
tangling,  pick-up  forks.  Makes  bet¬ 
ter  hay  —  faster  . . .  Sweeps  the 
ground  clean  . . .  excellent  for  late 
crop  . . .  seven  foot  reel  runs  on 
roller  bearings. 

Dealerships  Available 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  MAIL  COUPON 

G,  H.  GRIMM  CO.,  INC. 

Rutland,  Vermont 

I  am  interested  in  more  information 


Name 

Town 

State 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaidi 
Another  Bargain;  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug, 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Biue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold- 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


UeDL  Dept.  RN-838, 


Pryeburg,  Maine 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  -  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide — FREE.  Write: 

SUIMCREST  DiURSERIES 

BOX  305-B,  HOMER  CITY.  PENNA. 


PEACH 

and 

APPLE 


TREES 


LOW  AS 

20c 


Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue* 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOc.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
can’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16.  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  mailing 
number  9,  7,  2,  I  root  stocks.  Also 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant 
this  Fall!  Complete  line  at  LOW 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Highest 
quality,  best  varieties,  dependable 
service,  one  of  America’s  oldest 

_  _  nurseries.  Write  today  for  Free 

60-page  Catalog.  BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSE.RIES 
BOX  R-918,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


SAVE  30% 


Mews  Lawn  •  HowU 
"■  Scylhtt  •  Rolltr 
SJlky  *  Spray* 
Mwichts 

AC  Pewtf  G«n«fOlo( 
flewt  Snaw 
Cwl«  Wood 


^  ON  GUARANTEED 

Irotary  tractors 

t 

Direct  factory-to*yau  price.  lowMij 
In  tilt  field.  High  auality  machloo.' 
All  steel  con»tructton.  Modelifronj 
2Va  to  S'/g  HP,  Englnet  usedt' 
Briggs  A  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tlroa* 
Reverso  and  full  difterential.  Auto* 
ffiatic  clutch.  Power  taiio<eff.  No*' 
tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  dav 
freo  trial.  Absolutely  no  risk. 


CULTILLER  MEG.  C0» 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


The  Garden  in  September 


The  Summer  of  1958  has  been  un¬ 
usually  wet  and  cool  for  most  parts 
of  the  Northeast.  In  addition,  the 
hours  of  measurable  sunshine  have 
been  very  low.  Since  most  of  our 
cultivated  vegetable  varieties  are  not 
adapted  for  these  unusual  environ¬ 
mental  conditions,  their  resulting 
growth  and  characteristics  have  been 
drastically  altered.  Here  are  a  few 
observations  I  have  made  this  Sum¬ 
mer  that  are  due,  not  to  variety 
characteristics  or  negligence  of  the 
grower,  but  to  prevailing  weather 
conditions. 


Harry  Honig  (1.),  famous  for  good 
cukes,  fobbed  these  Marketers  from 
his  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  farm  at  $2.00  per 
bushel  last  month.  His  picklers  come 
on  in  September. 

Tomato  growth  has  been  rank  and 
maturity  delayed,  especially  in  well- 
fertilized  gardens.  This  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  wet  conditions  and  lack 
of  sunshine.  Fruit  set  has  been  poor 
and  much  of  the  fruit  that  has  set  is 
rough  and  open  on  the  side  or  end, 
exposing  the  seed  cavity.  This  is  due 
to  cold  weather  during  the  pollina¬ 
tion  period.  In  some  areas  the  plants 
have  taken  on  a  yellow  appearance 
which  is  the  result  of  a  magnesium 
deficiency.  Although  ample  mag¬ 
nesium  was  available  earlier,  the  con¬ 
stant  rainfall  has  leached  this  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  soil.  This  condition 
can  be  corrected  by  applying  half  a 
handful  of  Epsom  salts  around  the 
base  of  the  plant,  then  working  it  in 
very  lightly. 

Do  not  confuse  all  these  symptoms 
with  those  of  early  blight,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  this  year. 
Early  blight  le.sions  start  on  the  bot¬ 


tom  leaves.  The  leaves  turn  yellow 
but  are  marked  with  many  brown 
spots,  ranging  from  a  pinhead  to  a 
dime  in  size;  also,  the  entire  leaf  be¬ 
comes  yellow  including  the  veins. 
Early  blight  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  a  solution  of  one  tablespoon 
of  manzate  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

September  is  the  month  when 
careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  some  type  of  cover  crop  for  the 
vegetable  garden  or  plot  for  over 
winter.  Aside  from  decreasing  ero¬ 
sion  losses  from  the  effect  of  their 
cover,  these  crops  have  many  other 
valuable  assets  They  help  supply 
nitrogen  to  the  soil;  they  add  to  gen¬ 
eral  soil  fertility  through  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  minerals  and  build-up  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  nitrogen  content; 
they  minimize  nutrient  losses  by 
leaching  because  they  occupy  the 
soil  when  no  plant  cover  wouW  other¬ 
wise  be  present;  and  they  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

Many  types  of  cover  crops  are 
available,  and  it  depends  primarily  on 
time  of  planting  as  to  which  one  is 
used.  If  used  after  late  vegetables, 
such  as  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  or  lima 
beans,  it  can  be  seeded  in  late  August 
or  early  September.  A  legume  such 
as  hairy  vetch  is  recommended.  Do¬ 
mestic  ryegrass  or  field  bromegrass 
can  also  be  seeded  at  this  time.  If 
seedings  are  made  after  September 
15,  the  small  grains,  such  as  winter 
barley,  ryegrass,  rye  or  winter  wheat, 
are  best.  The  seeding  rates  for  the 
above  varieties  are  as  follows:  hairy 
vetch,  40  lbs.  per  acre;  ryegrass  and 
field  bromegrass,  20  lbs.  per  acre; 
barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  IV2  bushels 
per  acre. 

When  these  cover  crops  are  turned 
under,  the  additional  organic  matter 
will  upset  the  normal  ratio,  about 
10  to  1,  between  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  To  compensate 
for  this,  about  200  to  300  pounds  of 
ammonium  nitrate  should  be  turned 
under  with  each  acre  of  cover  crop 
(no  nitrogen  is  needed  with  legume 
crops). 

A  soil-improving  crop  should  be 
fertilized  adequately  to  develop  as 
much  growth  as  possible.  Nitrogen 
is  especially  important  in  this  fer¬ 
tilization.  B.  L.  Pollack 


Connecticufs  Crops  Are  Late 


Field  crops  in  Connecticut  have 
been  catching  up  from  the  effects  of 
the  cold  wet  weather  that  prevailed 
in  the  State  throughout  Spring  and 
early  Summer.  Good  growing  days 
this  month  and  last  brought  some 
crops  to  normal  stage  of  growth. 
Others,  still  delayed,  are  expected  to 
be  reduced  in  yield. 

Forage  crops  are  much  larger  than 
usual,  but  they  are  not  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  situation  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  a  year  ago;  then  pastures  dried  up 
and  hay  crops  were  short,  but  the 
hay  was  of  good  quality  due  to  ex¬ 
cellent  drying  weather.  This  year, 
due  to  wet  weather,  farmers  cut  hay 
later.  This  hurt  quality,  as  did  poor 
drying  weather  after  the  hay  was  cut. 
For  milk  production,  it  is  said,  a  ton 
of  last  year’s  hay  is  worth  two  of 
this  year’s. 

Farmers  did  generally  have  good 
luck  with  second  cuttings,  however, 
and  they  got  them  all  in  the  barn  in 
good  shape.  Some  then  went  back  to 
rake  first  cuttings  which  had  never 
been  harvested.  Some  first  cuttings 
were  entirely  lost. 

Pastures  have  been  lush,  but  milk 
production  is  below  last  year’s.  Pro¬ 
duction  normally  picks  up  around 
August  1  after  a  steady  drop  from 
June,  but  it  was  still  dropping  the 
middle  of  last  month.  Evidently  the 
cows  do  not  get  enough  nourishment 
when  they  fill  up  on  lush  pasture; 
it  has  too  much  water.  Last  year,  at 


this  time,  cows  were  being  fed  hay, 
grain,  and  silage  in  the  barn. 

Silage  corn  was  in  excellent  shape. 
The  weather  has  been  right  for  good 
growth,  and  only  a  few  hot  days  were 
needed  to  finish  it  off. 

The  harvest  of  tobacco,  the  State’s 
major  cash  crop,  was  delayed  two  to 
three  weeks.  Shade  tobacco  growers, 
who  require  considerable  labor  to 
pick  individual  leaves  of  their  crop, 
were  running  into  a  problem  with 
the  opening  of  schools.  Shade  grow 
ers  normally  finish  harvest  in  time 
for  boys  anci  girls  from  the  South  to 
get  back  home  for  school.  This  year, 
shade  harvest  will  run  until  about 
the  middle  of  this  month.  Potato 
growers  normally  count  on  using 
some  of  this  labor  after  the  tobacco 
harvest.  But  due  to  the  late  tobacco 
harvest,  labor  is  expected  to  be  short 
for  potato  growers,  too.  Both  shade 
and  hinder  tobacco  are  light  in 
weight  because  of  the  wet  Spring. 
But  shade  growers  find  that  top 
leaves  on  their  plants  have  grown 
better  than  usual;  quality  of  both 
types  is  good.  It  is  hoped  that  higher 
quality  will  make  up  in  some  degree 
for  reduced  yields. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  generally 
doing  well.  The  tomato  crop  is  late, 
and  probably  not  as  big  as  usual,  but 
potatoes  are  good,  as  are  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage,  spinach,  and  sweet  corn.  Sweet 
corn  is  lower  in  price  than  last  year; 
it  has  been  only  about  two  cents 
an  ear.  H.  K,  Street 


fora 

CLEANER 

and 

H  EALTH I  ER 


triangle  brand 

COPPER  SULFATE 

Small  dosages  of  Copper  Sulfate 
effectively  control  farm  pond  plant 
pests  such  as  algae  and  weeds,  and 
animal  pests  such  as  leeches,  and 
parasites. 


- FREE 


We  have  published  a  32-page  booklet 
entitled  “Controlling  Plant  and  Ani¬ 
mal  Pests  in  Farm  Ponds  with  Copper 
Sulfate.”  For  your  free  copy  of  this 
helpful  brochure  just  ask  for  it  on  a 
post  card  sent  to 


PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE..NEW  YORK  22.N.Y. 
5310  W  66fh  STREET.CHICAGO  38. ILL. 


From  America’s  largest  direct-to-you 
nurseries,  a  beautiful  colorful  40  page 
catalog,  all  selections  postpaid  & 
guaranteed.  Many  helpful  gardening 
tips.  Send  postcard  for  your  free  copy. 

INTER  STATE  NURSERIES 

501  E  STREET  HAMBURG,  IOWA 


PONT  ^ROU^F  OVER 

lEAPFOUlfP  &UHS  U$E 

HOPPE’S  N£9 

Removes  all  primer,  j 
powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling. 

Guards  against] 
moisture  and  rust. 

At  all  sporting  goods  dealers., 
Send  25 for  generous  trial 
bottle.  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
Free  on  request. 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 
2332  N.  8TH  STREET,  PHILA.  33,  PENNSYLVANIA 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEASl 

Strong  2->t.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  mixed  colors. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20-1 


Indiana.'  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onmdozen  large  attorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GAlimA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Raad  Hammanten.  N  J- 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

10  BEARING  AGE  PLANTS  •  $4.50 

EARLY  —  MID  SEASON  —  LATE 
Send  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
PLANTS:  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
17  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS 

BOX  426,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


From  the  scythe  and  the  cradle 
to  the  haler  and  the  harvester 

Progress  in  Farm  Machinery 

—  1835-1958  — 


"^ijHEN,  87  years  ago,  I  was 
born  on  this  farm,  it  had 
already  been  the  family 
jlfTrlr  farm  for  70  years.  My 
|^>  father  was  born  in  1835 
and  so  it  is  that  his  life, 
along  with  mine  since  his 
death,  makes  a  span  of  123  years. 
To  me  this  seems  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  arc  of  time  —  great  enough  to 
have  given  us  an  almost  totally  new 
agricultural  world. 

This  much,  certainly,  is  true:  no 


other  period  of  equal  length  has 
brought  more  sweeping  changes 
than  the  years  between  1835  and 
today.  I  say  this  because  in  1835  the 
New  York  State  farmer  stood  almost 
but  not  quite  on  the  threshold  of 
the  coming  of  the  machine  to  the 
farm. 

1800’s  the  Dawn  of  a  New  Era 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  my  two 
uncles,  who  just  then  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  farm,  were,  in  their 
thinking  and  practice,  perhaps  rather 
in  advance  of  their  time.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  our  meadows  were  mown  with 
scythes  and  our  grain  fields  swept 
with  cradles,  the  grain  bound  into 
bundles  with  straw  bands  and 
threshed  either  under  swinging  flails 
or,  not  uncommonly,  on  the  barn 
floor  under  the  feet  of  horses.  Yes, 
my  father  was  born  into  a  quite 
primitive  agricultural  world.  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  farming 
methods  had  remained  unchanged 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN 

since  the  dap  of  William,  the  Con¬ 
queror.  But  it  is  true  that,  so  far  as 
agriculture  was  concerned,  the  Dark 
.A.ges  lingered  long.  Even  150  years 
ago  we  had  no  such  implement  as  an 
iron  plow  with  a  removable  and  re¬ 
placeable  cast  iron  share  and  mold- 
board.  Tnus  it  was  my  father’s  good 
fortune  to  have  been  born  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  agricultural  era.  I  am 
confident  that  by  availing  myself  of 
my  father’s  memories  I  can  make  a 
fairly  complete  inventory  of  the  tools 


and  implements  to  be  found  on  this 
farm  in  his  early  boyhood. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  couple  of 
“flat-land”  and  “side-hill”  plows, 
heavy  and  rather  awkward  perhaps, 
but  capable  of  turning  a  good  furrow 
w'hen  a  man  walked  between  the 
handles  and  a  team  of  horses  or  a 
yoke  of  oxen  furnished  the  motive 
power.  I  distinctly  remember  father’s 
statement  that  the  farm  had  only  a 
single  harrow'  or,  in  farm  speech,  a 
“drag.”  This  was  a  crude  implement 
with  a  heavy  wooden  frame  shaped 
like  the  letter  A  and  furnished  with 
just  nine  iron  teeth.  There  were,  of 
course,  grass  scythes  and  grain 
cradles.  There  w'as  a  scythe  shop  at 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  which  must 
have  been  a  considerable  establish¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  skilled  smiths, 
working  there  beside  their  anvils  and 
charcoal  fires,  hammered  out  some 
30,000  scythes  a  year.  Cradles  were 
made  in  many  places.  That  was  the 
golden  age  of  highly  skilled  workers 


in  wood,  and  the  cradles  built  by 
these  old  masters  on  their  own  work 
benches  were  of  superior  lightness 
and  balance  to  those  which  in  later 
years  came  from  modern  factories. 

Not  as  much,  however,  can  be  said 
for  the  axes  and  hoes  and  shovels 
and  forks  which  were  beaten  out  by 
the  local  blacksmith.  Compared  with 
the  light,  efficient  tools  of  today,  they 
were  misbegotten  man-killers. 

That  was  the  primitive  agricultural 
world  into  which  my  father  was  born. 
Outside  of  plowing  and  fitting  the 
land  and  drawing  the  crops  to  the 
barn,  farming  was  almost  wholly  a 
matter  of  bulldog  determination  and 
human  muscle.  Fortunately,  the  new 
day  was  just  breaking.  My  father 
went  on  into  the  silence  just  40  years 
ago.  Thus  I  cannot  ask  him  as  te 
just  how  and  when  the  various  new 
implements  came  to  the  farm.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  one  of-  the  first 
was  the  “flopover”  horse-drawn  rake 
for  hay.  This  crude  wooden  imple¬ 
ment  is  staid  to  have  been  patented 
by  Moses  Pennoch  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1826.  It  was  a  wonderful  advance 
over  the  hand  rake  which,  until  then, 
had  held  the  field. 

The  first  mowing  machine  we 
owned  was  the  Ketchem.  It  mowed 


a  swath  not  more  than  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  cutter  bar  was  rigidly  in  posi¬ 
tion,  having  no  hinge  to  permit  it  to 
be  raised  to  a  perpendicular  position 
or  folded  way  over  to  lie  about  under 
the  feet  of  the  driver.  For  years  after 
we  acquired  this  first  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  first 
to  mow  a  hand  swath  around  the 
meadow  before  venturing  an  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  machine.  This  idea  lin¬ 
gered  long  and,  even  after  the  coming 
of  the  binder,  my  father  saw  to  it 
that  the  grain  fields  were  “opened 
up”  with  the  cradle  and,  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  this  swath  bound  by  hand. 

The  Ketchem  was  the  machine  of 
my  father’s  boyhood  and  it  had  been 
discarded  long  before  my  earliest 
memory.  I  think  the  next  was  the 
Buckeye;  this  was  the  old  or  second 
best  machine  when  I  was  very  young. 
It  would  look  pretty  strange  today 
because  there  was  so  much  wood  in 
its  construction. 

Remember  the  Warrior,  the  Meadow 
King,  the  Farmer’s  Favorite? 

In  the  days  of  which  I  am  writing, 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements, 
instead  of  being  content  to  designate 
their  products  by  a  -  mere  number 
or  letter  or  two,  bestowed  upon  them 
what  were  meant  to  be  glamorous 
names.  There  must  be  among  us  some 
for  whom  the  mowing  machine 
names.  Warrior  and  Meadow  King, 
will  still  ring  bells  of  memory.  The 
first  grain  drill  I  can  remember  was 
The  Farmer’s  Favorite.  Our  first  hay 
tedder  was  built  mainly  of  wood  and 
was  drawn  by  one  horse  and  bore 
the  rather  meaningless  name.  Little 
Muggins.  Incidentally,  it  would  kick 
wet  hay  apart  as  well  as  anything 
we  have  had  since. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Photos:  Farmers’  Museum 

The  flop-over  hay  rake  invented  by  Moses  Pennoch  in  1826  was  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  hand  rake,  and  it  enjoyed  very  wide  use  for  almost  50  years. 
Then  came  the  iron-tooth  dump  rake. 


This  plow  of  New  York’s  Mohawk  Vaalley  in  the  1700’s  had  one  large 
wheel  to  ride  the  furrow.  It  was  made  of  hand-wrought  iron  and  timber. 
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ONLY  LOW-COST  CHAIN  SAW  WITH 
ALL  7  BIG  SAW 
QUALITY  FEATURES: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine 
Tough,  drop-forged  counter-balanced  crankshaft 
Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 

Moisture  and  dustproof  magneto  with 
integral  cooling  fan 

All  position  diaphragm  carburetor 
Large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 
Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 

Cuts  18"  trees  in  18  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
Direct  Drive.  Onlyf  18  pounds. 


*fob  foclory  fl-ess  bor  and  chain 


Have  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 


2609  KIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dealerships 
available 
in  some 

selected  areas. 
Write  for  details. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  HAV.4IIART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
SQUirreis,  slumks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Kustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  io5-s  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as 


WRITE  for  FREE 
CATALOG  with  14 
lENS  SAMPLE  aRD 

Thoosonds  cf 
Esl  1939 


QUALITY  READING  —  or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  for  FAR  and  NEAR 
Recommende'd  for  folks  approximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  hove  astigmatism  or  disease  of  the 
eye,  onO  who  have  difficulty  reading  or  seeing  for. 


ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  NY 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 


POSTING  SIGNS 


WEATHERPROOF 
White  Card  I  ft.  sq. 
25-$l2;  50-$20.  Manila  Card  50-$G.0O:  100-$10. 

Name  and  Address  $2.00  Extra.  Samples  and  Prices. 
BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.Y.  D5 


MO  U 


«  r  n 


I - 1 

needsi+his  i 


SINCE 


1883 


MODEL  B>45 


SARN  CLEANER 

•  SAVES  300  to  600  hours  of  •  CUTS  friction  -—lias  recessed 

work  annually.  corners. 

*  FLEXIBLE  design  fits  any  •  EFFICIENT  —  97%  efficient 

barn.  gear  box. 

0  SAVES  power  —  has  no-load  •  LASTS  longer  with  new  Z« 
starting.  Metal  chain. 

WRITE  US  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS 

STARLINF  INC  harvard,  illino 

Branch  Office.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Dependable  Barn  equipment  Since  18 

■P _ 


STAUS‘>^.rf  I 
STANCHIONS 
WATER  BOWIS 


MIIXING 
PARIOR  SIAU5 
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What^s  Become  of  the  Baldwin? 


Many  apple  conscious  people  ask 
what  became  of  the  old  Baldwin. 
“We  don’t  see  Baldwins  now,”  they 
say.  “Time  was  when  you  could  buy 
nice  hard  Baldwin  apples  that  would 
keep  all  Winter.  We  used  to  buy  a 
barrel  around  Thanksgiving  time,  and 
they  lasted  until  May.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Baldwins?”  People  who 
reminisce  about  huge  Baldwin  trees 
with  fruit  hanging  25  feet  up  really 
ought  to  remember  that  time  passes 
on;  the  modern  orchardist  does  not 
use  a  helicopter  to  pick  his  fruit.  He 
prunes  the  tree  down  to  size. 

The  late-winter,  red  apple  we  know 
as  the  Baldwin  appeared  first  as  a 
chance  seedling  on  the  farm  of  John 
Ball,  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  about  1740. 
Colonel  Baldwin,  for  whom  it  was 
named,  began  to  propagate  it  about 


Everybody  Has  Troubles 
But  Me 

I  had  a  set  of  symptoms  which  I 
scrutinized  each  day, 

Until  my  friends’  more  serious  ones 
scared  all  of  mine  away; 

I  thought  my  burdens  heavy  till 
my  neighbor  showed  me  how 

His  back  was  bent  much  more  than 
mine — and  1  feel  carefree  now; 

I  thought  my  boss  a  martinet, 
intent  on  splitting  hairs, 

Until  my  friends  convinced  me 
he  is  tops  compared  to  theirs; 

“My  wife  expects  too  much  of  me,” 
1  mourned,  with  tear  in  eye, 

But  having  learned  of  other  wives, 
I  keep  my  peepers  dry; 

I  thought  my  taxes  heavy, 
but  1  find  it  isn’t  so. 

Compared  to  other  peoples’, 
mine  are  fair,  and  maybe  low; 

My  troubles,  in  relation,  seem  so 
fleeting,  frail  and  small 

That  1  don’t  need  to  worry  much, 
and  maybe  not  at  all. 

—  Russell  Pettis  Askue 


1784,  but  it  did  not  become  generally 
known  until  1850.  In  a  few  years 
it  had  become  a  favorite  variety. 

Prone  to  Spots,  and  a  Biennial 

Of  later  years,  crops  of  Baldwins 
from  trees  treated  with  commercial 
fertilizer  have  proven  to  be  some¬ 
what  soft  of  texture.  The  hard  Bald¬ 
wins  of  former  years  developed  more 
slowly  perhaps  because  the  only  en- 
•ichment  for  the  orchard  was  obtained 
out  of  the  horse  stables.  Today,  too, 
large-sized  Baldwins  are  prone  to 
develop  brown  spots  which  appear 
inside  the  pulp  after  keeping  the 
apples  for  some  weeks  at  ordinary 
cellar  temperatures.  Of  course,  the 
temperature  of  a  house  cellar  is  prob¬ 
ably  much  warmer  than  in  by-gone 
days  when  Baldwins  were  stored 
in  a  barrel. 

Today  a  great  deal  of  timely  spray¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  harvest  any  kind 
of  apple,  and  the  Baldwin  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  Gone  is  the  time  when  apples 
were  grown  without  care.  Due  to  the 
presence  of  unkempt  and  unsprayed 
orchards  in  an  area,  infection  takes 
its  toll  even  in  the  most  meticulously 
handled  orchard.  Only  constant  vig¬ 
ilance  and  instant  action  with  power¬ 
ful  sprays  prevent  disaster  to  a  crop. 
'  Perhaps  orchardists  have  not  been 
planting  as  many  Baldwin  trees  in 
recent  years.  As  a  general  rule  Bald¬ 
wins  bear  every  other  year  and,  in 
these  times  of  doubtful  profit,  grow¬ 
ers  prefer  orchards  that  produce  a 
crop  every  year.  Loss  of  production 
in  the  off-year  must  be  compensated 
for  by  having  trees  such  as  the  an¬ 
nually  bearing  Rome  Beauty.  If  a 


fruit  grower  had  50  per  cent  Bald¬ 
wins  in  his  orchards,  and  an  off-year 
were  followed  by  heavy  frosts  at 
blossom  time  or  a  prolonged  summer 
drought,  the  two  short  crops  in  suc¬ 
cession  could  put  him  out  of  business. 
Frosts  can  be  minimized  by  smudge 
fires  and  drought  can  be  relieved 
by  irrigation,  but  such  activities  do 
cut  into  profit. 

It’s  An  All-Purpose  Apple 

The  red  Northern  Spy  is  considered 
a  good  substitute  for  the  Baldwin, 
but  many  people  feel  it  can  never 
be  exactly  duplicated.  The  Baldwin 
is  really  an  all-purpose  apple — fine 
for  eating,  excellent  in  pies,  tart  and 
crisp  for  salads,  and  pleasantly  flavor¬ 
ful  for  both  baking  and  sauce.  For 
munching  while  watching  television, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  mellow  Bald¬ 
win.  For  mincemeat,  it  is  preferred 
to  all  other  apples,  being  richly 
flavored  and  not  too  juicy  for  veni¬ 
son  or  beef.  To  give  body  to  cider, 
the  Baldwin  is  practically  indispen¬ 
sable 

Some  day  the  experts  will  come 
up  with  a  treatment  or  practice  that 
will  eradicate  the  Baldwin  spots.  Nov/, 
the  best  procedure  seems  to  be  to 
go  easy  on  commercial  fertilizer  and 
to  hold  apples  in  cold  storage  for 
at  least  a  month  before  selling.  Medi¬ 
um-sized  Baldwins  will  keep  longer 
than  the  three-inch  when  removed 
from  storage. 

Baldwin  Trees  More  Mice  Resistant 

Although  all  young  trees  must  be 
protected  from  the  field  mice  and 
rabbits  which  eat  away  bai'k  and  the 
cambium  layer  in  a  young  tree  trunk 
— a  girdling  which  brings  death  to 
the  tree,  the  Baldwin  is  not  as  subject 
to  destruction  by  pine  mice  as  are 
such  varieties  as  Delicious.  The  pine 
mouse  looks  something  like  a  weasel, 
but  is  only  about  one-fourth  as  long. 
Larger  than  a  field  mouse,  it  is  brown 
on  top  and  white  underneath.  Pine 
mice  eat  the  bark  off  underground 
roots  and  kill  even  a  comparatively 
large  tree.  Orchard  help  must  go  on- 
mousing  expeditions  in  the  Fall  and 
on  bright  days  in  Winter.  Poison  bait 
is  placed  in  tunnel  openings,  or  the 
orchard  is  spi'ayed  with  endriri.  When 
pruning  in  the  Spring  or  mowing  in 
the  Summer,  black  snakes  should 
never  be  molested  in  the  orchard; 
they  are  excellent  mousers. 

Massachusetts  C.  C.  Trubey 


I  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin 
and  have  it  all  to  myself  than  be 
crowded  on  a  velvet  cushion.  — 
H.  D.  Thoreau,  Walden,  Ch.  1. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 


Fruit  Nutrition, 

Norman  F.  Childers . $10.00 

A  History  of  Horticulture, 

U.  P.  Hedrick .  7,50 

Small  Fruit  Culture, 

James  A.  Shoemaker .  7.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  6.90 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  6.50 

Plant  Regulators  in  Agriculture, 

H.  B.  Tukey .  6.00 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert .  4.00 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  4.00 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Plants 
Norman  F.  Childers,  James  M. 
Beattie  et  al.  . .  3.00 

Fruit  in  the  Garden, 

Norman  Taylor  .  2.50 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick, .  2.95 

Pesticide  Handbook  .  1.25 
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fARM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  a.  K  SOMMBRS 


InsuSation  in  Sfudding 

My  house  has  sub-siding,  building 
paper  and  clapboards  for  siding.  I 
would  like  to  insulate.  They  do  not 
recommend  putting  pellet  insulation 
between  the  studding  because  it 
would  affect  the  paint.  Would  it  be 
practical  to  reniove  the  siding,  use 
aluminum  foil  for  insulation  and  re¬ 
place  the  siding?  The  clapboards  are 
in  good  condition,  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  new.  Is  aluminum  foil  as  good 
for  insulation  as  other  types?  p.  l. 

Removing  the  siding  and  sheathing 
(sub-siding)  and  installing  aluminum 
foil  insulation  would  result  in  a  better 
job  than  pouring  in  a  pellet  insula¬ 
tion.  However,  you  might  consider 
this  a  more  economical  method: 

Rockwool,  blown  in  the  stud  spaces 
under  pneumatic  pressure,  produces 
a  reliable  blanket  of  insulation.  A 
problem  that  often  accompanies 
blown-in  insulation  is  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  moisture  vapor  in  the  blanket, 
or  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  sheath¬ 
ing.  When  this  happens,  the  paint  on 
the  siding  peels  and  damage  to  the 
structure  takes  place  through  dry  rot. 
A  vapor  barrier  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  moisture  vapor  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  inside  from  passing  through 
the  plaster  or  wallboard  into  the 
stud  .spaces.  You  can  provide  a  vapor 
barrier  by  applying  two  coats  of  oil 
paint,  or  aluminum  paint,  to  the 
surface  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  blanket  insulation.  Be 
sure  that  all  openings  around  electri¬ 
cal  outlets  (switches,  receptacles) 
and  window  casings  are  sealed  with 
patching  plaster  or  putty  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  vapor  barrier. 


Paint  Remover  Solution 

I  have  some  metal  articles  that 
have  been  painted  over  with  several 
coats  and  I  want  to  remove  the  old 
paint  down  to  the  bare  metal.  I  have 
been  told  to  put  them  in  a  pan  con¬ 
taining  a  caustic  soda  solution,  but  I 
have  no  further  details.  What  I  want 
to  know  is:  How  much  caustic  soda 
to  how  much  water,  and  what  kind 
of  a  metal  pan  to  use?  a.  g.  b. 

Dissolve  three  pounds  of  washing 
soda,  or  the  same  amount  of  trisod¬ 
ium  phosphate,  in  a  gallon  of  water. 
The  latter  will  act  more  quickly  if 
the  water  is  boiling  hot.  (Oakite  is  a 
patented  mixture  mainly  composed 
of  trisodium  phosphate). 

A  galvanized  pan  is  suitable  for 
holding  the  solution  while  the  paint 
is  dissolved. 


Pilfer  for  Cistern 

Due  to  my  inadequate  cistern  sup¬ 
ply,  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  filtering 
system  (cistern  type)  next  to  my  well 
but  do  not  know  how  to  make  one 
or  what  materials  to  use.  s.  s. 

Construct  a  waterproof  box,  prefer¬ 
ably  of  concrete,  that  measures  about 
30  inches  square  and  about  36  inches 
high,  with  a  close-fitting  cover.  It 
should  contain  fittings  in  the  bottom 
and  near  the  top  for  water  circula¬ 
tion.  The  upper  fitting,  or  inlet,  is 
placed  in  the  side  of  the  box  about 
three  inches  from  the  top.  The  out¬ 
let  fitting  in  the  bottom  is  equipped 
with  a  screen. 

The  filtering  materials  consist  of 
six  inches  of  small  gravel  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Next,  place  a  six-inch  layer  of 
wood  charcoal  pulverized  to  pea  size, 
or  smaller.  On  top  of  the  charcoal 
place  18  inches  of  fine  building  sand. 
As  the  surface  sand  becomes  clogged, 
scrape  off  about  one-half  inch.  The 
depth  of  the  sand  is  always  main¬ 
tained  at  not  less  than  12  inches 
thick.  Change  the  charcoal  at  least 
once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

Provide  an  overflow  for  occasions 
when  the  amount  of  water  flowing  in 
is  too  much  for  the  capacity  of  the 
filter.  The  downspout  connected  to 


the  filter  is  equipped  with  a  valve  to 
divert  the  first  flow  from  the  roof; 
otherwise  the  filter  will  soon  be  clog¬ 
ged  with  debris. 

Allowing  a  rate  of  flow  of  10  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  filter 
area,  this  particular  filter  will  take 
about  60  gallons  per  hour. 

Chimney  for  Wood-Burning 
Stove 

I  intend  to  build  a  cinder  block 
chimney  in  the  cellar  up  through  an 
attic  and  outdoors,  using  regular  tile 
lining.  My  question  is  this:  would  I 
make  a  good  fireproof  job  of  it  by 
filling  with  cement  the  space  between 
the  block  and  the  tile?  I  intend  to 
buy  a  wood-burning  stove  to  hook 
in  here.  n.  l. 

Since  you  are  going  to  burn  wood, 
it  is  advisable  to  fill  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  flue  liners  and  the  cinder 
blocks.  Burning  wood  produces  va¬ 
porized  sap,  resin  and  other  gums. 
If  the  chimney  is  easily  chilled,  the 
vapor  condenses  to  form  a  brownish 
liquid  which  may  seep  or  soak  to  the 
surface  of  the  masonry,  particularly 
at  weak  joints  or  cracks.  Filling  the 
space  outside  the  liners  will  reduce 
the  possibility  of  the  chimney  be¬ 
coming  chilled,  especially  if  you  use 
mica  pellets  or  slag  as  coarse  aggre¬ 
gate  for  the  concrete  filler.  Put  in 
the  filler  as  you  build  the  chimney. 
Rod  it  thoroughly  with  a  steel  rod 
to  be  certain  there  are  no  voids.  Make 
sure  you  .have  a  good  substantial 
footing  to  carry  the  heavy  masonry. 


Cure  for  Water  Odors 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  read  in 
your  magazine  about  someone  who 
has  trouble  with  a  strange  odor  com¬ 
ing  from  their  water. 

It  has  been  our  experience,  also 
others  I  know  have  had  the  same 
experience,  that  this  is  caused  by 
closing  the  well  or  cistern  up  air 
tight.  We  cured  our  problem  by  in¬ 
stalling  a  screened  vent  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  piece  of  four-inch  glazed 
tile  bent  on  the  end  at  a  90-degree 
angle,  imbedded  in  the  well  cover. 

Pennsylvania  r.  d.  t. 


Plaster  on  Cinder  Block 

I  -have  a  cinder  block  silo  from 
which  the  inside  plaster  is  starting 
to  come  off  and  the  corn  spoils  next 
to  the  sides.  Do  you  know  of  some¬ 
thing  other  than  plaster  that  could 
be  put  on  the  blocks  to  prevent  this 
spoilage?  a.  c. 

Try  a  plaster  made  of  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  two  parts  fine 
building  sand.  Add  mason’s  hydrated 
lime  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
lime  to  10  parts  cement. 


Sf77£J?  TO  BE  SAFE 


Trouble  for  this  creep 
Is  gunning: 

He  cleans  the  picker 
With  rollers  running. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


September  6,  1958 


SV^4^r,Ejl'.SPRAY  If 
WASHES  COOLER  li 
I^UTOMATICALL^^ 


“I  PRODUCED  MORE  MILK  LAST 
MONTH  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  IN  A  YEAR 
-THANKS  TO  ZERO  AUTOMATION!” 


Zeoo- AUTOMATION 


THAT'S  I 
WHY 

z^\ 

IS 

FIRST  1 
CHOICE 
OF 

PROGRESSIVE 

dairymer 


ZC/ta-THE  TANK 
WITH  A  FUTURE 
-r-fOR  EVERY  DAIRYMAN! 

Note  tliat  the  basic  ZERO  T-20 
COOLER  is  engineered  so  you  can 
easily  add  labor-saving  equipment  as 
you  enlarge  your  herd  and  need  it  — 
according  to  these  four  methods; 

1.  YOU  CAN  START 
WITH  A  ZERO  AS  A 

POUR-IN.  Ideal  for  small 
herd.  Round  design  en¬ 
ables  you  to  stand  close 
to  strainer  —  easing  lift 
and  lowering  pouring 
height. 

2.  USE  WITH  ZERO 
SUPER-STRAINER.  Does 
away  with  lifting  of  heavy 
pails.  Uses  vacuum  —  Na- 
ture’s  own  way  —  like 
sucking  milk  through  a 
straw.  Draws  pail  of  milk 
into  cooler  in  approxi¬ 
mately  30  seconds.  Saves 
cost  of  pour-in  strainer. 

3.  USE  ZERO  COW-TO- 

COOLER.  Milk  flows  di¬ 
rect  from  cow  to  cooler, 
under  vacuum.  No  need 
to  buy  and  wash  extra 
equipment  with  a  ZERO 
T-20  Vacuum  Tank. 

4.  USE  WITH  DIRECT 
MILKING  SYSTEM  AND 
SPATTER-SPRAY  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  WASHER.  This  is 
ZERO  automation  de» 
scribed  at  right. 


-SAYS  FRANCIS  E.  KESSLER 

OF  AUGUSTA,  MO. 

"Only  a  year  ago,  I  decided  to  quit  playing 
nursemaid  to  a  herd  of  cows.  I  found 
there’s  a  lot  more  to  going  bulk  than  just 
getting  rid  of  milk  cans  ...  I  knew  I  must 
have  something  to  cut  labor  and  increase 
production.  Going  bulk  with  the  Zero 
tank  gave  me  both.  With  Zero’s  Spatter- 
Spray,  my  tank  washes  itself  automatically, 

"In  my  life  I  have  been  pleased  with  many 
things  I  bought,  but  nothing  ever  gave  me 
so  much  satisfaction.”  —  Francis  E.  Kessler; 
Augusta,  Mo. 

ZERO  automation  is  an  exciting,  new 
labor-saving  system  that’s  attracting  inter¬ 
national  attention.  Already  it’s  saving  dairy 
farmers  countless  hours  of  tedious  carrying, 
lifting  and  clean-up.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  ZERO  T-20  VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC  BULK  MILK  COOLER  — 
and  name  of  your  nearest  ZERO  dealer  — 
stating  size  of  your  herd  —  today! 


1-53 


Zmar 


BOOK! 

Tells  How  to  Make  More/ 

Money  with  Milk 

Gives  full  information  about 
ZERO  T-20  BULK  MILK 
COOLERS.  Includes  dimen¬ 
sions  and  sizes  of  different 
size  ZERO  Coolers.  Shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  slide  and 
fit  the  round  ZERO  tank  into 
your  milk  house.  Write  for 
this  FREE  Book  today! 

ZERO  SALES  CORPORATION 

612-J  Duncan  Ave.  Washington,  Mo. 


T-20 

VACUUM 

— Nature’s 
Own  Way 


AUTOMATIC 

DULK  MILK  jCOOLER 

-withSPATTWfSPRAY 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


THERE'S  A  SIZE  ZC/Uk  TO  FIT  ANY  NEED 


FOR  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST 
ZERO  DEALER  -  WRITE  TO  .  . . 

KENT  SUPPLY  CO. 

PHONE:  WALKER  7-3131  KENT,  CONN. 


Comfort  STiULLS 

(Adjustable) 


Dive  full  freedom  of  tie 
stalls,  yet  provide  perfect 
control  of  cow  when 
in  stand  ng  _  position 
Thousands  i n 
use.  Catalog 
lists  complete 
line  Dairy 
Equipment  — 


Write  todayl 


U.S.Pat. 
No.  2,578,093 


Canadian  Pat. 


MIIKING  MACHINE  CO,,  INC 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DI  RECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments  I 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  I 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC.  J 

P,  O.  Bo*  464.A  CAMDEN  1.  N.  J,  : 


ALUMINUM  WATERPROOF  ROOF  COATING 

Apply  any  type  roof,  cooler  under  roof  (0-25  degrees. 
$2.99  gal.  plus  postage  70c.  Check  or  M.  0.  with  order. 
THE  JONES  PAINT  CO.  ROME,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New~  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."'  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rowco’s  portable  power 
driven  brushcutter  is  de¬ 
signed  for  rugged  terrain 
.  .  .  cleans  out  brush  up  to 
4"  in  diameter  at  ground 
level.  Safe,  dependable  .  .  . 
Rowco’s  BRUSHKING  is  a 
real  worksaver.  Write  today 
for  name  of  your  distributor 
• —  Thousands  in  use.  Litera¬ 
ture  for  your  asking. 


Grass 

Trimming 

attachment 


Dealerships  Open 

ROWCO 

MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

517  EMERALD  STREET 
*  KEENE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  subsidiary  ol  Harrington  &  Richardson,  Inc. 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  the  Rowco  Brushking. 

Name  . 

Street  &  No . 

City  &  County  . 

State  . 


TOriimmiwi 

ht  SAVIN0$ 


BONUS  Dividend  Days  EVERY  Month 

Dividends  Credited 
and  Compounded 
Quarterly 


314! 


^AVE  more,  make  more  by  mail  at  100- 
year-old  City  X  County  Savings  Bank, 
Assets  over  $85,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY.  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and  postage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  mail. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance-  Corporation 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y, 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

Q.  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


hi  o  me ............................  ..............w..! 

Ad  dreSS.............M..M....M.M.«I....MM..M.< 


City..., 


_ State _ 
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NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.50;  50,  $6.50. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  Nev^  York 


The  new  farm  bill  finally  squeezed 
through  Congress  after  so  many 
House  versions,  Senate  versions, 
threats  of  vetoes,  threats  of  House 
Agriculture  Committee  s  i  t  d  o  w  n 
strikes  and  various  other  complica¬ 
tions  that  it  is  entirely  possibly  peo¬ 
ple  outside  Washington  are  just  as 
confused  as  those  who  were  involved 
in  passing  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  was  finally  enacted  into 
law,  it  represented  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  for  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son,  with  a  last-minute,  minor  con¬ 
cession  to  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Harold  Cooley 
(D.,  N.  C.). 

Gone  down  the  drain  were  attempts 
to  set  up  new  progi*ams  for  a  wide 
variety  of  farm  products  —  chiefly 
dairy  products,  and  completely  lost 
were  moves  toward  higher  price  sup¬ 
ports.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared,  Benson  had  won  price-sup¬ 
port  minimums  of  65  per  cent  of 
parity  on  three  of  the  six  so-called 
basic  farm  commodities  now  entitled 
to  75  per  cent  minimum  supports. 

For  cotton  and  rice,  the  65  per  cent 
level  could  not  be  reached  until  1962, 
and  as  to  corn  the  producers  will 
have  to  vote.  The  Senate  would  have 
permitted  60  per  cent  of  parity  mini¬ 
mums,  but  Representative  Cooley  in¬ 
sisted  on  and  won  the  65  per  cent 
level.  A  complicated  cotton  section 
will  prevent  cuts  in  national  acreage 
allotments  below  16  million  acres, 
will  forbid  cuts  of  small  farm  acre¬ 
ages,  and  for  the  next  two  years  will 
allow  individual  farmers  to  choose 
between,  first  80,  and  then  75,  per 
cent  of  parity,  living  up  to  their  al¬ 
lotments,  or  15  per  cent  lower  with 
plantings  up  to  40  per  cent  over  their 
allotments. 

However,  most  of  the  interest  in 
the  very  limited  bill  —  outside  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  that  is  —  lies 
in  the  corn  section  and  the  extension 
of  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Corn  farmers  are  to  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  whether  they  wish  to  keep 
the  crop  in  the  75-90  per  cent  of  par¬ 
ity-support  range,  with  acreage  re¬ 
strictions,  or  whether  they  would 
prefer  no  acreage  restrictions  at  all 
and  supports  at  no  less  than  65  per 
cent  of  parity.  Supports  in  this  case 
would  be  based  on  the  American 
Farm  Bureau’s  90  per  cent  of  market 
price  averages  during  the  preceding 
three  years,  but  the  effective  mini¬ 
mum  would  be  65  per  cent  of  parity. 

A  sidelight  is  of  interest  in  the 
Northeast.  If  corn  farmers  vote  in 
favor  of  the  lower  supports  with  no 
acreage  controls,  they  would  also  be 
voting  to  wipe  out  the  commercial 


corn  area  concept.  Price  supports 
would  then  be  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  Once  before,  corn 
farmers  were  called  on  to  vote  on  a 
very  similar  proposition.  That  time 
they  voted  well  over  60  per  cent  in 
favor  of  lower  price  supports  with  no 
acreage  controls,  but  it  was  a  refer¬ 
endum  in  which  it  would  have  taken 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  put  it  across. 
This  time,  only  a  simple  majority  will 
be  needed  and  USDA  officials  are 
confident  it  will  be  achieved. 

The  National  Wool  Act  was  ex¬ 
tended  for  three  more  years.  This  is 
the  program  under  which  wool  pro¬ 
ducers  sell  at  going  market  prices 
and  thereafter  the  USDA  gives  them 
direct  payments  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  average  market 
prices  and  the  support  prices. 

The  bill  also  extended  for  another 
three  years  the  armed  services  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  milk  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  services  and  to  veterans’ 
hospitals. 

^  H: 

By  a  vote  of  1.59  to  182,  the  House 
failed  to  approve  the  Senate-passed 
bill  to  set  up  a  subsidy  price  sup¬ 
port  —  or  Brannan-Plan  program  — 
for  various  metals.  The  miners  had 
claimed  that  foreign  nations  were 
producing  the  metals  cheaper  and 
that,  unless  they  were  given  produc¬ 
tion  payments  to  permit  them  to  sell 
cheaper,  they  would  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  was 
particularly  disturbed  by  the  pro¬ 
posal.  The  Farm  Bureau  contacted 
every  single  Congressman  with  an 
argument  to  the  effect  that  this 
would  set  a  precedent  for  reviving 
the  Brannan  Plan  for  farmers,  and 
1  hereafter  setting  up  new  Brannan 
Plans  for  any  industry  which  might 
find  itself  in  financial  trouble. 

Woodio!’  Owners  Invited 
to  Boston  Meeting 

There  will  be  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  farmers  and  foresters  of 
the  Northeast  to  discuss  problems  of 
management  and  ownership  of  small 
woodlots  at  the  regional  meeting  of 
the  USDA’s  Forest  Service  in  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  9.  The 
service  is  seeking  guidance  of  farm¬ 
ers,  woodlot  operators,  saw-timber 
people  and  foresters  to  improve  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  small  forest  properties 
which  comprise  62  per  cent  of  the 
land  area  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  All  are  invited;  an  excel¬ 
lent  speaking  and  discussion  pro¬ 
gram  is  scheduled.  The  meeting 
starts  at  9:00  a. m. 


At  the  New  York's 
Potato  Field  Day 

Sunny  skies  and  cool  breezes  fav¬ 
ored  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  on  August 
7  last,  and  some  12,000  persons 
turned  out  for  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Field  Day  at  William  Jack¬ 
son’s  farm  and  packing  shed  in  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Growers  from  every  part  of 
the  State — including  Long  Island — 
were  present,  and  there  was  also  a 
good  showing  of  producers  from 
nearby  states.  A  heavy  rain  shower 
the  previous  evening  made  it  im¬ 
practical  to  demonstrate  combine  po¬ 
tato  harvesters,  but  it  did  put  the  soil 
in  good  shape  for  turning  in  plowing 
demonstrations. 

The  machinery  demonstrations 
were  features  of  great  interest  to 
entire  farm  families.  So  was  the 
mock-up  of  the  electrical  system  for 
controlled  temperature  and  ventila¬ 
tion  in  potato  storages.  John  Layer  of 
Cornell  University’s  agricultural  en¬ 
gineering  department  was  kept  busy 


all  day  supplying  details  on  it.  Other 
specialists  from  Cornell  presented  a 
tractor  safety  exhibition  and  they  re- 1 
sponded  to  many  inquiries  about ' 
scientific  potato  pest  control.  Pro¬ 
duction  practices  also  came  into  full 
and  practical  discussion. 

Potato  combines  were  on  display, 
as  were  new  tractors  and  potato  dig¬ 
gers.  There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in 
the  potato  seed-piece  cutters  that 
operate  automatically.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
reported  that  seed  pieces  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  cut  near  their  origin  by  a 
commercial  seed  distributor  in  Maine 
last  Spring.  A  60-degree  temperature 
and  90-per-cent  humidity  in  transit 
allowed  corking  over  of  the  cuts  and 
eventual,  successful  plantation  with¬ 
out  the  work  of  cutting  at  farms. 

Miss  Jane  Havens,  17,  Steuben 
County’s  Potato  Queen,  was  selected 
as  New  York  State  Queen.  She  is 
reigning  over  potato  activities  at 
New  York  State  Fair  this  week  and 
may  become  Queen  of  the  Fair. 

George  Bull 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 

GREATEST 


HEATING  ECONOMY! 


WITH 


RITE  WAY 


A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 

FURNACE 

•  Save  up  to  80%  in 
fuel  costs 

•  Fully  automatic- 
burns  coal  too 

•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood— convenience  of 
gas  or  oil 

Free  installation  planning 

service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 


RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 

1010-C  E.  Main  St. 

« 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  todayl 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  ll'l  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  elogj  Uso 
'/s  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  tor  UD 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I"  inlot;  %"  outlet.  Coup, 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  from  23'  well.  I 'A"  inlet; 

I 'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  easts  with  order.  Don’t 
delay^end  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  pumps.  Belle  Mead  196.  New  Jersey 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16”  tall.  5  each  of;  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  —  Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


BOX  20-1 


Indiana,  Pa. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


;  t  Estimates,  i 

l"'^DE,l*ENbENY''li*aOTEOriON  CO.,  INC.  i 
AVR.,  AL8A1NY,  N.  Y*  j 

—  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  — 

2  to  4  ft.  2  yr.  old  trees  only  $1.20  ea.  postpaid. 
Growing  Quality  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut 
Trees  more  than  20  years.  A.  W.  RUHL.  NURSERY¬ 
MEN,  922  W.  MAPLE  A VE.,  LANG  HOR  NE,  PENNA. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Milk  Makes  the  Difference! 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

to  obtain  more  than  one-third  the 
daily  allowance  of  calcium.  Milk 
must  supply  at  least  two-thirds. 

The  Food  Values  of  Milk 

Calcium  is  not  the  only  nutrient 
which  makes  dairy  foods  important. 
Milk  also  contributes  about  two-fifths 
of  the  necessary  riboflavin,  a  fourth 
of  the  protein,  one-fifth  of  the  vita¬ 
min  A,  a  tenth  of  the  required  thia¬ 
mine. 

The  value  of  milk  as  a  source  of 
high  quality  protein  and  other  nu¬ 
trients  is  demonstrated  dramatically 
by  its  use  for  successful  treatment 
of  the  protein-deficiency  disease, 
kwashiorkor,  found  in  young  children 
of  milk-deficient  countries.  Milk 
drinking  cures  this  childhood  disease. 

Much  that  we  know  about  nutrition 
results  from  exclusion  of  milk  from 


the  diets  of  experimental  animals. 
Comparison  of  diets  with  and  with¬ 
out  milk  often  reveals  the  nutritional 
limitations  of  other  foods.  It  has  led 
to  discovery  of  previously  unrecog¬ 
nized  essential  nutrients,  too.  For 
example,  the  foods  in  “A  Guide  to 
Good  Eating”  were  combined  in 
recommended  amounts  in  two  diets. 
Just  one  contained  the  milk  and 
dairy  foods  recommended;  the  other 
had  no  milk  whatsoever.  These  diets 
were  then  presented  to  three  species 
of  animals  with  the  results  seen  in 
the  bottom  of  page  4.  When  the  milk- 
lack,  unthrifty  animals  were  given 
milk  later,  they  improved  rapidly  in 
both  growth  and  appearance. 

Studies  with  children  show  the 
same  general  results  as  they  do  with 
animals.  Children  in  an  orphanage 
were  given  three  glasses  and  one 
glass  of  milk  each  day.  The  three- 
glass  children  gained  weight  faster, 
had  fewer  illnesses,  did  better  in 


school  and  were  more  lively  at  both 
work  and  play.  In  another  study, 
childi’en  were  given  these  generally 
improved  diets:  four  cups  of  milk, 
instead  of  two,  each  day;  one  ounce 
of  butter;  as  much  pineapple  juice 
and  whole  grain  cereals  as  they  want¬ 
ed;  five  eggs,  instead  of  one,  each 
week;  three  ounces  of  cheese;  and 
five  ounces  of  ice  cream  each  week. 
They  heartily  enjoyed  this  abundant 
diet,  and  they  made  greater  gains  in 
height  and  weight  than  they  did  on 
the  previous  less  abundant,  yet  basi¬ 
cally  good,  diet. 

Can  Reduce  Weight  on  Milk 

The  health  of  adults  is  basically 
dependent  upon  what  they  ate  as 
children  and  on  what  and  how  they 
eat  as  adults.  Their  primary  nutri¬ 
tion  problem,  in  the  United  States 
today  at  least,  is  that  they  eat  too 
much.  Excess  calories  are  stored  as 
body  fat,  a  serious  hazard  to  health. 
But  when  foods  are  combined  in  the 
minimum  amounts  indicated  in  “A 


Guide  to  Good  Eating”,  the  active 
adult  can  reduce  excess  body  weight 
while  actually  enjoying  an  adequate, 
diet.  Appetizing  meals  of  every-day 
foods  are  possible,  and  good  eating 
habits  can  be  established.  It  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  desirable,  to  eat 
dairy  foods  —  whole  milk,  cheese, 
butter  and  ice  cream  —  on  a  basic 
weight-maintaining  or  reducing  diet. 
Dairy  foods  are  not  fattening;  milk 
can  be  used  in  weigh-reduction  diets. 

Northeast  dairy  farmers  can  sell 
more  milk  by  proclaiming  the  facts 
about  its  goodness.  Let  the  people 
know;  they  will  be  healthier  with 
more  milk  and  milk  products.  Milk 
is  good  for  America. 

[Ed.  —  Milk  dealers,  too,  can  better 
safeguard  their  own  future  by  lend¬ 
ing  active  support  to  the  healthful 
properties  of  fluid  milk.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  consumer  advertising  —  dealer 
and  chain  store — of  which  there  is  far 
too  little  in  markets  of  heavy  supply, 
would  certainly  stimulate  fluid  milk 
sales.] 


As  a  Perfect  Food,  the 
Egg  Is  "It" 

I  have  just  read  with  much  inter¬ 
est  your  editorial  comment  on 
PENB’S  consumer  survey. 

I  do  not,  of  course;  need  to  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  things  which  has  hurt 
the  egg  business  is  the  big  barrage 
of  plausible  sounding  but  exagger¬ 
ated  claims  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  some  competing  foods.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  cei'eals,  for  example — and  I 
eat  a  lot  of  them — are  good  nutrition; 
but  to  me  there  is  no  breakfast  food 
that  can  take  the  place  of  a  good 
fresh  egg. 

I  have  been  a  student  of  nutrition 
for  more  than  30  years  and  have  seen 
a  lot  of  changes  in  eating  habits  and 
advertising.  Yet,  in  all  that  time  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  any  poul¬ 
try  advertisement  carrying  the  sim¬ 
ple  story  of  the  baby  chick  which, 
for  the  first  72  hours  (three  full 
days)  of  its  life  subsists  on  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  needs  no  other  food; 
also,  that  during  this  period  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  shipped  all 
over  the  country  in  crowded  crates 
and  appear  to  survive  and  thrive. 

This  is  a  story  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  and,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  perfect  food,  I  submit  that  the  egg 
is  it.  D.  H.  Karr 

More  Rodenticide  Suc¬ 
cess  with  Red  Squill 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  providing  the  information  on  red 
squill.  Since  I  have  used  the  two  tvm- 
ounce  boxes  my  son  purchased  for 
me  I  have  had  no  more  trouble  with 
rats.  They  have  eaten  all  the  supply 
up.  They  must  be  dead.  They  were 
killing  my  bantams.They  are  not  now. 
They  seemed  to  get  into  a  different 
coop  every  night,  so  I  had  no  luck 
with  traps;  I  could  not  keep  up  with 
them.  But,  now,  with  the  red  squill, 
“Goodbye,  Mr.  Rat.”  b.  m.  d. 

Rhode  Island 


Dr.  J.  H.  Bruckner,  head  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture’s 
poultry  department,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Poultry  Science  As¬ 
sociation  for  1958-59. 


starline,  Inc. 

Automatic  silo  unloaders  are  of  great 
mechanical  advantage  to  farmers. 
They  save  much  time  and  labor. 

September  6,  1958 


HERE’S  HOW 
WAYNE  FEEDERS  STAY 


6,000  bird  flock  produces  dozen  eggs  on  3.7  pounds  of  feed— 

Willie  Sterling,  Blountsville,  Alabama,  says,  “I  have  fed  Wayne  for 
12  months  and  am  certainly  well  satisfied."  Accurate  daily  records  show 
that  eggs  are  produced  for  an  average  feed  cost  of  14.8c  per  dozen. 
After  8  weeks  of  production,  birds  in  one  house  are  laying  89%. 

Mr.  Sterling  starts  his  chicks  on  Wayne  Starter  and  Grower  and 
switches  to  Wayne  Pullet  Grower  at  14  weeks.  Wayne  Universal 
Egg  Krums  is  used  as  the  laying  ration. 


Out  in  Front 


With  Higher  Average  Egg  Production  on  Less  Feed 


Successful  poultrymen  everywhere  are  find¬ 
ing  that  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  are  helping  them 
stay  out  in  front  .  .  .  and  here’s  why.  Continu¬ 
ing  Wayne  research  produces  poultry  rations  that 
are  formulated  and  fortified  to  carry  your  laying 


flock  through  stress  periods  at  highest  possible 
production  .  .  .  leveling  off  the  costly  slump 
periods  and  delivering  a  higher  average  produc¬ 
tion  month  after  month.  From  starting  to  laying, 
Wayne  Poultry  Feeds  can  keep  you  out  in  front! 


Ready  to  Help  You  Stay  Out  in  Front  with 
Extra  Production  Wayne  Egg  Feeds 

Your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  offers  you  a  complete  line  of  extra  production  egg  feed?,' 
regular  mash,  all  mash,  concentrate,  and  specialty  rations. 

See  him  today  for  the  poultry  program  that  best  fits  your  needs. 


Sustained  high  production  at 
low  feed  cost  per  dozen— Anthony 
Boehmer,  RRjf3,  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
reports,  ‘Tve  had  75%  production 
or  better  during  most  of  the  past 
15  years  using  Wayne  Feeds.  This 
year,  my  720  hens  produced  eggs  at 
a  feed  cost  of  only  14c  per  dozen.” 
Mr.  Boehmer's  chicks  are  started  on 
Wayne  Chick  Starter.  Wayne 
Poultry  Mixer  and  grain  is  fed  for 
growing  and  laying  rations. 


1,080  bird  flock  lays  70%  for  365-day  period 

—Hubert  W.  Hoch,  RR#1,  Prospect,  Ohio, 
says,  “I’ve  followed  the  Wayne  Poultry  Pro¬ 
gram  for  several  years  with  excellent  results 
. .  .  egg  production  and  quality  have  been 
consistently  high.”  Mr.  Hoch  feeds  Wayne 
Chick  Starter,  Chick  Mixer  and  grain,  and 
Wayne  Poultry  Mixer  and  grain. 


Quality  eggs  from  Florida’s  largest  cage 
operation— Donald  Turman,  manager  of 
Southland  Farms,  Lake  City,  Fla.,  uses  the 
complete  Wayne  program  on  their  24,000 
caged  layers,  18,000  pullets  and  6,000  chicks. 
Mr.  Turman  says,  “Wayne  Feeds  helped  us 
win  the  Florida  Egg  Show's  ‘Best  Dozen 
Eggs'  award  for  the  past  four  years.” 
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Looking  Ahead 


thanks  to  my  electric  crop  dryer  !” 


1.  On  what  two  occasions  did  Jesus 


The  Future  of  Dairy  Farming 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  market  for  milk  continues  to 
grow.  Since  January  1,  1950,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  almost  24  million  people,  to 
a  total,  as  of  June  1,  of  173,888,000. 
This  has  meant  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  market  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  not  only  because  of  the  actual 
growth  in  the  number  of  people,  but 
also  because  of  a  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  kind  of  diet  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  eat.  Animal  products  have 
become  increasingly  important  in 
this  better  diet.  In  1957,  each  of 
these  people,  on  the  average,  con¬ 
sumed  695  pounds  of  milk.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  population  has  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  total  milk  usage. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that,  if  con¬ 
sumption  per  person  of  milk  products 
were  as  high  right  now  as  it  was  30 
years  ago,  dairymen  would  be  in 
better  shape.  Production  per  capita 
has  dropped  about  84  pounds  in 
three  decades,  whereas  consumption 
has  dropped  more  than  100  pounds 
per  person.  The  principal  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  to  the  decline  in  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  that  butter  usage  has 
decreased  by  about  half  since  before 
World  War  II.  During  these  same 
years,  the  consumption  of  margarine 
nearly  tripled.  For  years,  we  fought 
margarine  on  the  legislative  front 
while,  its  manufacturers  were  out 
working  directly  with  housewives  to 
take  away  the  market. 

Farmers  and  their  families  con¬ 
sume  a  great  deal  moi’e  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  than  do  other  Americans.  If 
others  would  eat  as  much  of  these 


products  as  do  the  producers  of 

them,  we  would  have  shortages  in¬ 
stead  of  surpluses. 

The  Challenge 

In  some  ways,  the  basic  problem 
with  which  the  dairyman  is  faced  is 
the  same  as  that  confronting  other 
farmers,  but  in  other  ways  it  is  very 
different.  It  is  true  that  there  is 

more  money  invested  per  dairy 
farm  worker  than  there  is  on 
the  average  in  some  of  our  most 

modern  industries.  Little  wonder, 

then,  that  many  feel  that  there  are 

a  large  number  of  farmers  who  do 
not  get  their  fair  share.  They 

do  not.  There  are  abundant  statistics 
to  prove  that  many  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  dairymen,  fail  to  get  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  good  industrial  wage. 

The  problem  is:  how  can  this  be 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  farmers 
and  the  consuming  public?  There  is 
no  question  but  what  milk  is  grossly 
underpriced,  but  why — and  how — can 
this  be  changed?  This  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge! 

Can  government  formulae  or  regu¬ 
lations  bring  about  the  desired  im¬ 
provements?  Can  farmers  further  im¬ 
prove  their  situation  through  their 
own  organizations,  cooperatives  or 
otherwise?  Can  the  job  be  done  by 
greatly  stepped-up  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  and  all  of  the  know¬ 
how  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
increasing  markets  and  distribution 
efficiency? 

Many  dairy  farmers  today  find  that 
their  leaders  have  taken  positions 
that  have  won  lots  of  small  battles 
here  and  there,  but  that  are  still 


losing  the  war.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  dairy  leadership  has 
often  battled  to  get  government  to 
take  a  position  that  would  protect 
dairymen  in  some  way  or  guarantee 
a  price,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
has  lost  the  war  through  unfavorable 
competition  with  other  products  in 
the  consumers’  market. 

I  do  not  blame  the  rank-and-file 
dairymen  as  much  as  I  do  their  lead¬ 
ers.  But  placing  blame  any  place  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  Also,  I  am  not 
advocating  an  abandonment  of  milk 
marketing  orders.  What  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  that,  by  being  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tent  to  the  extent  that  dairy¬ 
men  are,  they  have  not  produced 
from  their  ranks  the  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  dairymen  must  have  to 
earn  or  to  gain  their  rightful  place 
competitively  in  the  market. 

Dairymen  certainly  deserve  to  get 
what  milk  and  other  dairy  products 
are  worth  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  and  nutrition,  but  right  now 
it  is  conservatively  figured  that 
Americans  spend  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  their  food  dollars  for  dairy 
products  and  yet  get  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  of  their  total  food  value 
from  the  same  products. 

Getting  what  dairy  products  are 
worth  cannot  come  through  more 
government  regulation,  but  rather 
through  greater  coordination  and 
understanding  among  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  more  self-interest  control  in 
the  market,  and,  above  all,  more  in¬ 
tensive  and  effective  education  of  the 
consumer.  Certainly,  advertising  and 
promotion  are  a  very  important  part 
of  this  educational  process. 

We  now  know  from  sad  experience 
that,  unless  the  public  is  ready  and 
willing,  a  product  cannot  be  priced 


above  what  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay,  especially  when  dairymen  from 
other  areas  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  ship  in  products  to  compete  at  a 
more  favorable  price.  Right  now, 
new  developments  in  the  Midwest  on 
the  storage  and  handling  of  milk  are 
going  to  be  an  increasing  threat  to 
the  northeastern  market.  Price  alone 
is  not  going  to  be  the  answer. 

During  the  past  decade,  milk  has 
increased  from  about  20  cents  to  25 
cents  per  quart  at  retail.  The  farm¬ 
er’s  share  of  this  has  changed  but 
little.  He  averaged  lOVz  cents  to  11 
cents  a  quart  10  years  ago,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  11  cents  today.  This  is  a 
tremendous  tribute  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  increased  efficiency  considering 
greatly  increased  costs  on  all  fronts. 

Distribution  costs  have  increased 
five  cents  a  quart,  or  50  per  cent.  In¬ 
creased  labor  costs  on  various  ser¬ 
vices  between  the  dairyman  and  the 
final  consumer  are  of  top  importance. 

No  one  of  whom  I  know  thinks 
that  people  should  drink  milk  at  the 
expense  of  the  laboring  man.  Neither 
should  they  drink  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  dairyman.  In  our  type  of 
eocnomy,  there  should  be  a  place 
for  everyone  to  get  his  fair  share. 

So  it  comes  down  to  one  of  two 
alternatives:  either  farmers  are 

going  to  have  to  exercise  more  con¬ 
trol  and  influence  over  their  distri¬ 
bution  systems,  or  they  are  going  to 
have  to  continually  take  a  seat 
farther  to  the  rear.  If  dairymen  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  organizations, 
it  is  their  responsibility  to  band  to¬ 
gether  and  work  with  those  organi¬ 
zations  to  improve  their  effective¬ 
ness. 

The  great  dilemna  facing  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  today,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  one  of  sustained  ovei'production 
or  how  to  meet  the  threat  of  the 
impact  of  technology  on  rural  living. 
The  agricultural  problem  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  having  poli¬ 
cies  which  pay  people  to  produce 
things  we  do  not  need. 

We  need  new  crops.  We  new  new 
outlets.  We  need  better  distribution 
systems.  We  need  to  let  people  know 
just  how  good  our  products  are  and 
to  sell  them  competitively  in  markets 
among  intelligent  people.  Basically, 
Americans  have  the  desire  for  good 
health,  and  nearly  everyone  has  the 
money  to  buy  good  food. 


As  I  see  it,  the  dairy  farmer  has 
at  least  three  choices: 

1.  Expand  and  improve  his  oper¬ 
ation,  have  higher  producing  cows, 
operate  more  land,  milk  more  cows, 
and  use  every  technological  develop¬ 
ment  for  which  he  can  scrape  capital 
together  to  underwrite.  There  is  a 
real  future  for  this  kind  of  dairy¬ 
man. 

2.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  also  a  future  for  the  smaller 
dairy  operation  with  less  equipment 
and  with  more  hand  labor.  However, 


Here’s  how  Varlan  H.  Maloney, 
^  manager  of  the  Markham  and 
Puffer  Farm  in  Avon,  N.  Y., 
farms  better,  electrically,  with 
an  electric  crop  dryer!  He  says,  “Our  crop 
dryer  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  harvest 
our  corn  crop  earlier,  following  the  corn 
with  a  cover  crop  of  rye  which  gets  a  better 


start  with  earlier  planting.  The  crop  dryer 
also  lets  us  harvest  more  corn  per  acre  as 
field  losses  in  harvesting  are  much  lower. 
It’s  an  easy  way  to  add  profit.” 


Many  New  York  farmers  are  saving 
money  using  an  electric  crop  dryer.  They 
use  it  for  drying  ear  and  shelled  corn  and 
small  grains,  and  for  curing  hay.  A  large 
electric  fan  is  used  to  force  air  through  the 
crop,  and  an  oil  burner  to  heat  the  air. 

Why  not  ask  your  Niagara  Mohawk  farm 
representative  for  full  information  on  crop 
dryers  and  the  many  other  ways  that 
electricity  can  help  you  farm  better, 
electrically?  Just  contact  him  through 
your  nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 

NIAOARA  H  MOHAWK. 


weep? 

2.  How  old  was  Jesus  when  he  said, 
“I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business? 

3.  What  is  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible? 

4.  Who  came  to  see  Jesus  about  his 
12-year-old  daughter? 

5.  Who  was  Paul's  companion  in 
the  jail  at  Philippi? 

6.  Where  did  Paul  make  his  famous 
speech  “To  an  unknown  God?” 

7.  What  man  restored  the  eyesight 
of  Paul? 

8.  Who  helped  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  understand  the  Bible? 

9.  Who  was  the  woman  at  Joppa, 
full  of  good  works  and  deeds? 

10.  What  two  apostles  were  mistak¬ 
en  for  the  Greek  gods,  Jupiter 
and  Mercury? 

(Answers  on  Page  27) 
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in  order  to  have  a  standard  of  living 
anywhere  in  comparison  to  the  larg¬ 
er  dairy  farmer,  this  man  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  supplement  his  income 
with  off-farm  employment.  This  prac¬ 
tice  is  growing.  There  are  advantages 
in  farm  living.  If  one  can  produce 
food  for  his  own  family  and  at  the 
same  time  have  his  operation  effi¬ 
cient  enough  to  have  some  income 
from  it  to  supplement  that  which  he 
earns  elsewhere,  or  vice  versa,  it 
makes  for  good  living  and  a  strong 
America.  Last  year  38  per  cent  of  all 
operators  of  enterprises  classified  as 
farms  worked  100  days  or  more  for 
cash  off  those  fai’ms. 

3.  The  third  alternative  is  for 
dairymen  to  stay  small  and  accept  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  This  is  the 
large  group  that  will  always  be  in 
transition,  either  of  lowering  its 
standard  of  living,  supplementing  its 
income  off  the  farm,  or  working  to¬ 
ward  a  larger,  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion. 

Farmers  in  all  of  these  groups  will 
continue  in  transition.  There  is  not 
necessarily  a  clear-cut  choice  for  the 
future;  but  dairymen,  like  other 
farmers,  need  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand,  reduce,  or  otherwise  modify 
their  operations.  This  is  the  dynamic 
economy  people  talk  about;  and  for 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunity,  the 
future  is  indeed  bright.  The  fellow 
who  looks  backward  and  yearns  for 
the  days  of  years  ago  has  a  different 
kind  of  future. 

Let’s  Cultivate  Consumers 

What  are  we  going  to  do  in  bold 
attempts  to  expand  markets?  There 
is  much  already  being  done.  Groups 
such  as  the  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  major  farm  organizations, 
and  many  of  the  cooperatives  are 
doing  their  bits,  some  better  than 
others. 

What  vehicles  can  best  be  used  to 
expand  markets?  This  should  not  be 
as  difficult  as  for  some  other  pro¬ 
ducts  since  we  have  the  base  to  work 
on  that  the  consumer  is  getting  al¬ 
most  twice  the  food  value  per  dollar 
expended  for  dairy  products  as  he  is 
with  all  other  foods. 

First,  we  must  make  the  consumer 
loant  to  buy  more  dairy  products. 
Here  are  some  possibilities: 


1. -  Vending  Machines.  More  milk 
products  will  be  consumed  if  it  is 
made  more  convenient  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  purchase  them. 

2.  Quality.  We  must  make  it  con¬ 
venient  for  consumers  to  get  more 
high-quality  dairy  products.  There 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  butter  with  the  production 
of  U.  S.  Grade  AA  butter  being  al¬ 
most  doubled  during  the  past  six 
or  seven  years. 

3.  New  Products.  With  the  trend 
away  from  fat  products,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scare  of  obesity  and 
other  less  known  health  hazards, 
there  is  a  greatly  expanding  market 
for  non-fat  milk,  either  fresh  or 
dried.  There  is  a  whole  area  here 
where  new  types  of  packaging  and 
salesmanship  are  needed.  Largely 
through  expanded  promotion  pro¬ 
grams,  there  has  been  a  four  per 
cent  increase  in  the  use  of  cheese 
between  1953  and  1957  —  7.5  pounds 
to  7.8  pounds. 

The  use  of  non-fat  dry  milk  in¬ 
creased  from  4.1  pounds  to  5.3 
pounds  per  capita  during  the  same 
period.  Interest  in  flavored  milk  is 
gaining.  Research  now  in  progress  is 
pointing  the  way  for  new  uses  for 
milk  and  milk  components,  and  milk 
products.  Among  these  are:  a  protein 
extender  for  meat,  a  main  ingredient 
for  high-protein  bread,  a  special  type 
of  butter,  other  food  supplements, 
the  manufacture  of  plastics,  in  live¬ 
stock  feed,  milk  powder  which  can 
be  stored  without  refrigeration  and 
brought  up  to  original  flavor,  con¬ 
centrated  fluid  milk,  sweet  con¬ 
densed  cream  that  keeps  well  and 
retains  flavor,  and  many  others. 

4.  Public  Relations.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  public  relations. 
A  public  relations  program  cannot 
be  any  better  than  the  base  from 
which  it  operates.  Sound  agricultural 
policy  is  No.  1.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  the  public  believe  we  have  a 
sound  base  unless  we  have  one  in 
which  we  can  believe  and  for  which 
we  can  fight. 

We  must  have  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies  that  are  well  conceived  and  well 
founded  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
respected  leaders,  both  in  and  out  of 
government,  to  be  for  what  farmers 
are  for  and  help  expand  markets  to 
the  benefit  of  everyone. 


On  the  Care  of  Horses 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  articles  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  about  horses. 

My  experience  has  been  that  horses’ 
feet  need  trimming  and  filing  to  keep 
them  level  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  breaking.  Traffic  conditions 
have  forced  us  to  give  up  our  nightly 
drive  with  the  team,  and  the  horses 
are  now  being  used  only  to  work  our 
small  farm’s  corn,  hay  and  truck 
crops.  They  are  not  shod,  and  their 
feet  require  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
As  to  feeding,  I  would  suggest  that 
a  bit  of  bran  is  necessary,  especially 


If  it  were  not  for  all  the  automobiles, 
A.  M.  Lester  would  still  be  taking  his 
evening  turn  with  a  team  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Here  he  was  ivith 
Scot  and  Prince. 


in  Winter  when  no  green  grass  is 
available.  I  cannot  agree  that  a  dirt 
floor  “keeps  dry”  for  I  know  from 
long  experience  that  it  needs  con¬ 
stant  renewing.  The  wet  bottom  has 
to  be  taken  out  and  dry  dirt  and 
litter  put  in  under  straw  to  keep  the 
floor  in  proper  condition. 

New  Jersey  A.  M.  Lester 


Norfheost  Conservation 
Award  Winners 

The  soil  conservation  districts  and 
cooperating  farmers  who  have  won 
1958  awards  from  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  are:  New  York  —  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Kenneth  Wolff,  John¬ 
son  ville;  Pennsylvania  —  Northum¬ 
berland  County,  John  L.  Campbell, 
Danville;  New  Jersey-Delaware  — 
Salem-Cumberland  Counties  (N.  J.), 
Melvin  R.  Dickinson,  Bridgeton; 
Maryland  —  Queen  Anne  County, 
J.  Wayne  Stradling,  Barclay;  Con- 
necticut-Massachusetts-Rhode  Island 
—  Franklin  County  (Mass.),, Herbert 
G.  Purrington,  Colrain;  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont  —  P'ranklin  County 
(Vt.),  Theobald  Charron,  Enosburg 
Falls;  Maine  —  Cumberland  County, 
Fred  G.  Burckhart,  South  Portland. 

These  men  and  the  supervisors  of 
the  winning  SCS  districts  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  all-expense  trip  to  Litchfield 
Park,  Ariz.,  in  December. 


September  6,  1958 


Plan  Your  Milkhouse  iight 
With  This  Easy-To-Use 


Whether  you  plan  to 
modernize  your  pres¬ 
ent  milkhouse  or  build 
a  new  one,  this  kit  will 
be  a  valuable  help.  It 
enables  you  to  see 
your  milkhouse  as  it 
will  actually  appear 
before  you  spend  a 
penny  on  construction 
or  equipment. 


The  ICE  BANK  COOLER  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all! 


With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your 
milkhouse  you  will  own  the 
cooler  bought  and  preferred 
by  more  dairymen  than 
any  other  make. 

Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  will 
show  you  the  facts  and 
figures  that  prove  this 
statement. 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  136;Madison,  Wis.  j 

Please  send  your  FREE  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit  | 

Name . | 

Address . j 

Town . . . State .  I 

□  t  am  a  Dairy  Farmer  Q  I  am  a  Student  j 


The  kit  includes  scale-model  cut-outs  of  bulk  coolers  (all  sizes), 
wash  tanks,  water  heaters,  etc.,  plus  a  graph  sheet  scaled  Vz  inch 
to  the  foot.  Sketch  an  outline  of  your  present  or  proposed  milk¬ 
house  on  the  graph  sheet.  Then  arrange  the  cut-outs  to  best  fit 
your  floor  space. 


Plan  Your  Milkhouse 


Right— With  A— 


HACNIFYING  GLASSES 


SMALL  PRINT  READS  BIG 


WONDERFUL  NEWS  for  men  &  women  over  40, 
without  astigmatism  or  other  eye  disease.  You  can  now 
read  small  print,  Bibles,  Newspapers,  do  fine  precision 
or  fancy  needle  work.  Wear  like  ordinary  glasses.  Look 
over  or  under,  no  stumbling.  Have 
many  pleasant  reading  hours.  New 
attractive  style  fits  all  heads. 


S2.98 


nn 


JUST  GIVE  AGE 
WEAR  ON  10-DAY  TRIAL 
Efficiency  of  new  precision  glasses  giving  reading  plea¬ 
sure  to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  in  all  lines  of 
work  and  professions.  All  like  the  new  style  handy 
purse,  pocket-clip  carrying  case.  Send  M.  0.,  Check  or 
Cash,  we  pay  postage.  If  C.O.D.  postage  is  added. 

DALO  IMPORT,  Dept.  EX 
4333  N.  PULASKI,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^  Station  Wagon  Rear  Window 
Dust  &  Road  Dirt  Deflectors 


N  NOW  you  can  STOP  DUST  in  Summer 
.  .  .  WET  ROAD  GRIME  IN  Winter, 
from  Gollecting  on  REAR  DOOR  AND  WINDOW  while 
driving.  .  .S.  W.  owners  everywhere  are  eliminating 
this  problem  with  our  Deflectors.  .  GUARANTEED 
TO  DO  THE  JOB  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  .  . 
Made  of  chrome-plated  steel.  .  .Fits  all  models.  .  . 
Easy  to  install.  .  .$10.95  pr.ppd.  .  .Check  or  M.  0. 
No  C.  0.  D.  .  .  .  Sales  plan  for  dealers.  Pat.  Pend. 
SEAMCO  ENTERPRISES 

DEPT.  6.  517  JACKSON  ST.,  MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  51.7; 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  i,5( 

Pants  oniy  .  1.00  Shiits  only . 5t 

Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  0( 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.2; 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  [7; 
Lined  Twill  Jackets,  sizes 
sizes  36  to  46 ... .  2  Of 

sizes 

30  to  36 . .  1  5( 

Add  Me  for  postage,  handling 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors;  Tan 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfactioi 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extr' 
10%  on  order; 

_  _  01  i^D.OO  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y 


SPONGES 


1001  USES  AROUND  THE 
FARM  AND  HOME.  TOP 
QUALITY  SPONGES  AND  POT  CLEANERS. 
$1.75  VALUE  ONLY 

No  C.  0.  D.  s.  .00 

JAY-KAY  SALES  COMPANY, 

385  EAST  198  ST.,  NEW  YORK  58,  N.  V- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Mew-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Good  Doings  at  Hershey 

IT  had  been  a  long  day  and  we  were  tired. 

Yet  we  were  also  refreshed  because  we 
had  driven  through  some  of  the  finest  farm 
land  in  America — and  seen  some  of  the  tidiest 
farmsteads — on  our  way  to  and  from  the  plow¬ 
ing  contest  in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  The  day 
had  passed  quickly,  busy  as  we  were  every 
minute  of  the  time. 

Truly  it  had  been  a  “World  Series  of  Agri¬ 
culture.”  The  two  plowing  contests — contour 
and  level-land  —  had,  of  course,  drawn  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators;  and  rightly  so. 
All  the  contestants  had  performed  creditably— 
clean  furrow  walls  and  smooth  furrow  bottoms, 
and  the  final  scoring  was  close. 

There  were  many  fine  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  demonstrations  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  busy  farm  machinery  exhibits 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

But,  most  of  all,  it  was  a  real  farmers’ 
affair.  With  but  few  diversions,  every  one  of 
the  close  to  200,000  present  was  there  on 
business.  They  wanted  to  see,  to  learn  and  to 
understand.  Here  was  agriculture  at  its  most 
constructive,  farmers  at  their  best,  thinking 
and  planning  for  the  future. 

The  fact  that  three  of  the  four  top  winners 
in  the  plowing  contests  are  farmers  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  gives  ample  proof 
that  there  are  plenty  of  good  farmers  east  of 
the  Appalachians — and  a  good  deal  of  sound 
agriculture,  too. 


The  Livestock  Crystal  Ball 

The  changes  that  will  occur  in  livestock 
farming  over  the  next  several  years  are 
likely  to  be  great  and  far-reaching.  All  phases 
of  breeding,  feeding,  management  and  hous¬ 
ing  will  be  affected. 

Breeding  animals  will  be  selected  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency  to  convert  feed,  es¬ 
pecially  roughage,  into  meat,  milk  and  wool. 
Record-keeping  will  become  an  integral  part 
of  practically  every  successful  farm  enterprise. 
Only  those  animals  possessing  genuine  su¬ 
periority  in  both  form  and  function  will  be 
eligible  for  registration  with  the  livestock 
breed  associations.  Sires  and  studs  in  the  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  establishments  will  come  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  farms  which  have  proven  the 
superior  transmitting  potential  of  their  stock. 

Animals  selected  for  improvement  purposes 
will  largely  be  those  individuals  produced  by 
proved,  good-nicking  families  and  strains. 
These  selections  will  be  within  the  breed  rather 
than  from  crosses.  Both  longevity  and  prolifi¬ 
cacy  will  be  very  carefully  considered  as 
breeding  factors.  Females  with  proven  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  for  high  production  and  other 
desirable  characteristics  may  be  used  strictly 
as  brood  matrons.  As  their  ova  mature,  they 
may  be  fertilized  artificially  and  the  embryos 
then  transplanted  in  females  with  less  prized 
inheritances.  The  number  of  offspring  obtained 
from  great  females  will  thus  be  increased  mani¬ 


fold. 

Improved  feeding  through  usage  of  hor¬ 
mones,  antibiotics,  vitamins  and  minerals,  and 
through  balanced  nutrient  relationships,  will 
continue  to  produce  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  animal  husbandry.  Carcasses  will 
carry  considerably  less  fat  and  waste.  Better 
means  of  processing  and  preserving  meats 
will  make  it  possible  to  enhance  palatability 
and  nutrient  values,  especially  the  cuts  from 
older  and  thinner  animals.  The  extremely 
high-finish  we  now  know  will  not  be  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  it  probably  will  not  be  wanted 
much,  if  at  all.  There  will  be  less  need  for 
grain  feeding.  In  addition,  new  ways  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  feeding  value  of  roughage,  especially 
the  coarser  kinds,  will  result  in  its  greater 
utilization.  Improved  pastures  will  likewise 
lower  our  livestock  fattening  costs. 

Increased  efficiency  in  methods  of  housing, 
care  and  management  of  farm  animals  will 
mean  fewer  man  hours  per  animal  unit.  Herds 
and  flocks  will  tend  to  become  larger.  Heating 
and  mechanical  power  will  be  supplied  from 
large  central  units.  With  a  soaring  increase  in 
population,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  de¬ 
mand  for  these  greater  numbers  of  economical¬ 
ly  produced  livestock. 


Eastern  States  Exposition 

EVERTHING  about  the  annual  Eastern 
States  Exposition  —  September  13-21  — 
seems  clean,  brisk  and  wholesome.  True,  it  is 
the  “show  window”  of  the  East,  and  it  ought 
to  have  genuine  appeal.  But  it  seems  to  have 
a  special  character  that  comes  from  a  heart 
that  is  bound  to  be  good.  Eastern  States  has 
a  sense  of  dedication.  Whoever  attends  knows 
he  is  at  no  ordinary  event. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  and  to  enjoy 
at  Eastern  States.  The  livestock  to  be  exhibited 
will  number  some  3,500  head;  no  other  show 
of  the  nation  attracts  any  of  superior  quailty. 
The  “cradle  of  seed  stock”  for  America’s  live¬ 
stock  industries  displays  magnificent  strings  of 
farm  animals  at  maturity. 

The  farm  equipment  and  machinery  show 
is  quite  large,  and  it  is  always  significant.  It 
reflects  the  needs  and  interests  of  farmers. 
There  is  usually  a  piece  or  two  that  is  genuine¬ 
ly  new  and  unique;  the  touch  of  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  is  everywhere. 

This  year,  Rhode  Island  will  open  its  own 
State  building  on  the  Avenue  of  States.  Long 
invited,  it  is  finally  taking  a  place  where  it  so 
well  belongs.  Thousands  of  northeast  farmers 
will  welcome  it  and  say  “Hello.” 

Now  that  the  Massachusetts’,  and  other,  turn¬ 
pikes,  parkways  and  thruways  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  Eastern  States  is  “not  miles,  but  minutes” 
from  most  points  in  this  area.  With  the  funda¬ 
mental  agricultural  appeal  that  it  has,  no  farm¬ 
er  should  miss  at  least  a  day  of  attendance. 


The  Harvest  is  On  —  for  Votes 

IT  rarely,  if  ever,  fails.  Every  year  an  election 
campaign  rolls  around,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  hustle  and  bustle  on  the  political  milk  front. 
This  year  is  no  exception. 

On  August  13,  New  York’s  Republican  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  Mr.  Lefkowitz,  announced  that  74 
milk  dealers  and  two  trade  associations  had 
agreed  to  the  entry  of  a  consent  judgment, 
enjoining  them  from  engaging  in  monopolistic 
price-fixing  practices  in  the  sale  of  retail  milk 
in  New  York  City. 

On  August  13  also.  New  York’s  Democratic 
Agriculture  Commissioner,  Mr.  Carey,  an¬ 
nounced  a  schedule  of  hearings  throughout  the 
State,  beginning  September  9,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  “grass  roots”  sentiment  on  liberal¬ 
izing  New  York’s  milk  licensing  policy. 

Both  these  public  officials,  of  opposing  po¬ 
litical  parties,  are  fully  aware  of  the  attitude 
of  the  general  public — producer  and  consumer 
— on  the  monopoly-breeding  licensing  laws  of 
the  State.  They  also  know  how  little  has  been 
done  by  either  political  party  in  the  past  20 
years  to  ease  these  laws,  stimulate  competi¬ 
tion,  reduce  prices  and  increase  fluid  milk 
sales.  Presumably  their  two  latest  simultaneous 
efforts  are  intended  to  prove  that  both  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  are  determined  to 
bring  the  milk  dealers  to  their  knees  and  thus 


save  the  producer  and  consumer.  But  will  they? 

In  the  case  of  the  anti-monopoly  injunction, 
it  is  significant  that,  while  the  trade  associa¬ 
tions  are  enjoined  from  engaging,  each  with 
the  other,  in  various  types  of  monopolistic 
practices,  each  of  the  74  dealers  is  enjoined 
from  the  same  practices  only  in  combination 
with  either  or  both  of  the  trade  associations, 
but  not  with  each  other.  For  example,  if  Borden 
and  National  Dairy  agreed  together  to  allocate 
territories  or  to  maintain  retail  prices,  such  a 
combination,  even  though  clearly  in  restraint 
of  trade,  would  not  be  within  the  provision  of 
the  consent  judgment  obtained  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  is  a  pretty  large  loophole,  of 
which  most  prosecutors  would  not  be  especial¬ 
ly  proud. 

Nor  do  the  “grass  roots”  license  hearings 
hold  any  special  promise.  The  sponsor,  namely, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  consist¬ 
ently  opposed  even  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
the  dealer  licensing  laws.  His  motives  for  call¬ 
ing  these  hearings  is  not  clear,  unless  it  is  a 
logical  campaign  tactic. 

In  both  these  developments,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  potential  for  good.  Anti-monopoly  de¬ 
crees  against  dealers  could  conceivably  lead  to 
lower  consumer  prices.  Likewise,  the  “grass 
roots”  hearings  could  build  up  such  a  strong 
record  against  the  present  system  of  dealer 
licensing  that  some  drastic  changes  might  be 
made. 

But  farmers  are  realists.  They  have  good 
memories,  too,  and  they  recall  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  never  seem  to  love  them  as  much  in 
Winter,  Spring  or  Summer,  as  they  always  do 
come  Fall. 


From  Ph,  D,  to  R.  F.  D. 

■p  RICEWISE,  Pennsylvania’s  Milk  Control 
*  Commission  has  been  functioning  pretty 
effectively  for  dairy  farmers  during  the  past 
year.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  committed  itself  to  a  twofold  policy: 
first,  to  set  the  Class  I  ( fluid )  price  in  each  of 
the  13  areas  as  near  as  possible  to  farmers’  cost 
of  production;  and  second,  to  promote,  by 
every  available  means,  greater  fluid  consump¬ 
tion.  Constant  effort  has  brought  a  great  deal 
of  success  on  both  counts. 

In  setting  Class  I  prices,  the  Commission  is 
bound  by  the  hearing  testimony.  In  many  cases. 


farmers  argued  that  this  testimony  was  too 
much  on  the  Ph.  D.  level,  antiquated  and  im¬ 
practical.  Taking  its  cue  from  the  Berks  County 
Producers  who  had  made  it  their  business  to  get 
some  real  R.  F.  D.  testimony  into  the  record, 
with  a  resultant  satisfactory  Class  I  price,  the 
Commission  engaged  two  men  for  the  purpose 
of  contacting  county  agents  and  local  dairy 
groups  for  the  development  of  reliable  cost-of- 
production  statistics.  This  field  work,  in  oper¬ 
ation  now  for  a  full  year,  has  brought  good 
price  increases  in  the  York,  Williamsport  and 
Harrisburg  areas.  Today,  Class  1  prices  in 
Pennsylvania  range  from  $5.98  to  $6.23. 

Fluid  utilization  is  at  a  comparatively  high 
level  in  Pennsylvania,  due  to  an  intensive  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  in  which  dealers  have  been 
encouraged  to  participate.  Last  year,  of  all 
milk  delivered  to  Pennsylvania  plants  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  Pennsylvania,  67  per  cent  was 
utilized  in  Class  I.  The  1957  average  blend 
price  for  this  milk  was  $5.08. 

These  two  price  records  stand  up  very  well 
by  comparison  with  similar  prices  under  New 
York’s  Federal  Milk  Order,  where  the  Class  I 
price  averaged  $5.71  for  1957  and  the  blend 
price  $4.44,  with  a  53.6  per  cent  Class  I  utili¬ 
zation. 

Those  who  believe,  honestly  or  otherwise, 
that  the  answer  to  the  milk-price  problem  is 
one  big  federal  marketing  order  for  the  entire 
Northeast,  would  do  well  to  look  at  the  record 
in  Pennsylvania  under  state  milk  control. 
There  are  flaws  here,  too — naturally;  and  there 
are  some  out-of-state  loopholes.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmers  appear 
to  be  better  off  financially  than  their  brethren 
in  New  York.  And  there  is  probably  room  for 
even  greater  improvement  if  the  shift  from 
Ph.  D.  to  R.  F.  D.  is  accelerated  and,  what  is 
most  important,  given  full  support  by  dairy¬ 
men  themselves. 
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Whafs  New  in  Bulk  Tanks? 


More  labor-saving  .  .  .  successful  self-cleaning 
.  .  .  vacuum  systems  .  .  .  dumping  stations  .  .  . 
flexible  tubing  ...  no  more  milk  portoge? 


HE  15,300-plus  bulk  milk 
tanks  on  dairy  farms  of  the 
11  Northeast  States  were 
installed  at-  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $31  million. 
More  are  being  put  in 
every  day  at  an  average 
cost  of  some  $2,000  each. 

Can  dairymen  justify  this  great  ex¬ 
penditure?  Probably  most  of  them 
feel  they  can  just  by  virtue  of  the 
freedom  the  tanks  give  them  from 
lugging  40-quart  cans.  They  no  longer 
need  to  lift,  tug,  roll  and  push  milk 
and  cans  that  in  the  Northeast  would 
weigh  a  total  of  something  like  5,000 
tons  every  day.  Projected  over  the 
years,  this  labor-saving  expense 
seems  well  justified.  Even  without 
the  other  advantages  it  would  be  a 


however,  gratifying  that  most  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  making  both  types; 
there  is  a  real  choice.  The  tank  mak¬ 
ers  are  selling  both  kinds  of  re¬ 
frigeration,  too.  Some  supply  ice- 
bank  and  direct-expansion. 

While  self-cleaning  devices  still 
need  perfection,  those  already  in¬ 
stalled  are  doing  good  work.  None 
yet  cleans  the  outside  of  the  tank, 
and,  in  the  atmospheric  types,  they 
waste  a  lot  of  cleaning  solution 
through  the  space  between  the  tank 
cover  and  breast.  One  manufacturer 
has  adapted  his  milk  agitator  to  in- 
place  cleaning;  at  high  speeds  it  is 
doing  an  excellent  internal  job.  Some 
day,  external  cleaning  of  the  tanks 
will  be  done  automatically,  too.  A 


dairy  washing  compound  compatible 
to  the  water  supply  is  essential.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  soaking  must  he  pro¬ 
vided  for,  too;  the  chemicals  are  not 
always  quick-acting.  The  in-place 
cleaning  devices  are  costly  but,  pov/- 
ered  by  electricity,  they  are  cheaper 
than  manpower.  Substitution  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  human  labor  is  one 
reason  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world.  At  long  last  it  seems  to 
be  coming  to  the  dairy  farm. 

While  there  is  not  yet  enough 
evidence  on  the  taste  of  milk  in 
vacuum  tanks,  farmers  are  expressing 
great  interest  in  them.  They  do  have 
some  problems,  however.  A  releaser 
is  necessary  for  the  pipeline  to  be 
washed.  Some  vacuum  tanks  are  quite 
tall,  too.  If  one  has  to  carry  milk  to 
them,  this  can  be  a  disadvantage;  it 
also  makes  them  somewhat  hard  to 
clean.  Nevertheless,  in  combination, 
electricity  and  vacuum  can  eliminate 
much  time-consuming,  back-breaking 
dairy  work. 


Pipeline  Milking  For  Every  Farm? 

There  are  new  developments  in 
pipeline  milking.  Some  pieces  of 
equipment  have  a  strainer-collector 
in  the  barn,  a  fiexible  hose  or  perma¬ 
nent  pipeline  to  the  milkhouse,  and 
a  connection  there  to  the  bulk  tank. 
The  units  are  mobile;  one  need  never 
walk  farm  from  cow  to  the  collector. 
Milk  is  usually  moved  to  the  bulk 
tank  by  pumping.  But  vacuum  may 
also  be  used;  it  draws  milk  from  the 
collector  station  to  the  receiver  in 
the  milkhouse  where  a  releaser  al¬ 
lows  it  to  flow  by  gravity  into  the 
tank.  These  units  are  variously  called 
milk  conveyors,  pumping  stations, 
transfer  systems,  milk  transfer  re¬ 
ceivers,  transport  milkers  and  dump¬ 
ing  stations.  The  equipment  elimi¬ 
nates  carrying  milk  to  the  milk  room. 
It  is  somewhat  more  economical  to 
install  than  a  complete  pipeline  to 
every  stanchion. 

A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  has 
developed  a  model  utilizing  flexible 

(Continued  on  following  page) 


Girton  Mfg.  Co. 


This  is  a  flexible-tube  pumping  sta¬ 
tion  that  can  be  adapted  to  convey¬ 
ance  of  milk  to  bulk  tank  in  almost 
any  dairy  barn. 

paying  proposition  for  the  average 
dairyman  —  without  any  premium  — 
to  install  a  bulk  tank  just  to  save 
labor. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
milk  industry  is  going  through  a  revo¬ 
lution.  In  the  past  25  years,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
has  been  at  least  halved.  In  the  next 
decade  it  will  probably  shrink  an¬ 
other  third.  Machinery  costs  have 
risen,  equities  are  being  eaten  up, 
dairymen  are  dropping  out.  We 
are  coming  into  an  era  of  larger 
herds,  better  management,  more 
work  per  man,  more  milk  per  cow; 
mechanization  is  on  the  move  on 
dairy  farms.  The  next  decade  will 
see  almost  complete  elimination 
of  milk  portage.  Our  milk  is  going 
to  be  pumped  and  piped;  it  is  going 
to  be  stored,  cooled  and  moved  in 
tanks. 

New  Tanks  Will  Be  Self -cleaning 

Bulk  milk  tanks  are  now  being  re¬ 
designed  so  as  to  permit  in-place 
cleaning.  This  is  good  news  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and  it  fits  in  with  the  increasing 
interest  in  vacuum  tanks.  These  lend 
themselves  to  in-place  cleaning  bet¬ 
ter  than  do  atmospheric  tanks.  It  is. 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


Milk  production  per  cow  increased  20%  during 
the  last  10  years  on  a  national  basis,  and  is  stili 
gaining  according  to  a  report  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  produc¬ 
tion  increase  is  due  in  part  to  increased  feeding 
of  concentrates,  the  report  states.  Because  con¬ 
centrates  for  use  in  dairy  rations  are  in  heavy 
demand  these  facts  about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
are  important  to  dairymen  interested  in  getting 
top  milk  production  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Florida  Citrus  Pulp  is  a  proven  concentrate 
made  from  the  peel  and  pulp  of  fresh  citrus  fruit. 
Feed  trials  show  that  when  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 
is  fed  as  a  carbohydrate  concentrate  that  it  can 


replace  up  to  .50%  of  grain  requirements. 

Morrison’s  tabulation  on  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  content  lists  dried  Citrus  Pulp  higher 
(74.9%)  than  either  ground  oats  (68.5%)  or  beet 
pulp  (67.8%).  Feeding  and  production  tests  show 
milk  stimulating  factors  and  important  trace 
elements  to  be  present  in  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 

Available  on  a  year-round  basis,  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  requires  no  special  equipment  for  handling 
or  storing,  and  can  be  fed  satisfactorily  in  its 
dry  form. 

Put  your  herd  in  the  top  milk  production  class 
by  using  the  proven  concentrate — write  for  free 
booklet  on  how  to  fed  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


DeLaval  Separator  Co. 

At  Tymor  Farms,  LaGrangeville, 
N.  Y.,  the  new  transfer  system  has 
been  installed.  Milk  is  piped  from 
stable  to  tank. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
obout  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in* 
structions.  Write  to; 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT,  a 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 
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fARMERS: 


MAKE  THE  LONG  WINTER 
MONTHS  PROFITABLE  .  .  . 


OPERATE  A  SAWMILL 


TURN  YOUR  WOODLOTS  AND  THOSE  OF 
YOUR  NEIGHBORS  INTO  MONEY 


Lumber  cutting  methods  have  greatly  changed.  Today  the  mill 
is  set  up  in  a  central  location  and  the  logs  are  hauled  to  the 
mill.  This  enables  the  mill  operator  to  serve  a  wide  area  for 
logging  and  cut  lumber.  In  some  areas  there  are  more  than  five 
mills— all  operating  PROFITABLY. 


Designed  for  efficiency  and  dependability,  Frick  sawmills  are  avail¬ 
able  in  5  sizes.  Whatever  the  amount  of  timber  you  have  to  cut,  there 
is  a  Frick  mill  to  do  the  |ob.  Also  available  are:  Edgers,  Trimmers, 
Engines,  etc.,  everything  from  the  basic  equipment  to  a  complete 
hydraulic  operated  mill. 


<2dl  Your  Nearest  Frick 
Dealer  for  More  informa¬ 
tion.  Terms  are  Available. 


Frick  is  also  Eastern  Distributor  for  .  .  . 


FRICK  COMPANY  R.n.y. 

Waynesboro,  Penna. 


Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Frick  dealer  and  more  infor¬ 
mation  on: 

□  FRICK  SAWMILLS  □  FOX  FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

□  BEAR-CAT  MILLS  □  DIESEL.  GAS  ENGINES 

□  TEMPLE-TON  SPREADERS 

Name . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

Town  . . . . . . 

State  . 


plastic  tubing  to  convey  the  milk 
from  dumping  station  to  bulk  tank. 
Tubing  not  in  use  is  wound  conven¬ 
iently  around  the  collector,  the  por¬ 
tion  in  use  being  suspended  from 
hooks  on  the  ceiling.  The  outlet  end 
of  the  tube  is  at  the  bulk  tank;  the 
milk  is  moved  by  a  pump  at  the 
collector  station.  In  the  rigid  pipe¬ 
line  dumping-station  system,  glass 
tubing  runs  the  length  of  the  alley 
between  the  cows,  with  petcocks 
spaced  every  30  feet  or  so.  From 
these,  flexible  tubing  goes  down  to 
the  mobile  dumping  station;  16  to  20 
cows  can  be  milked  at  each  site  and 
their  produce  conveniently  dumped. 
Then  the  station  is  moved  to  another 
group  of  cows  near  the  next  pet- 
cock. 

There  is  little  problem  to  cleaning 
either  glass  or  stainless  steel  in  the 
systems,  but  the  plastic  tubing  does 
present  some  problems.  It  must  be 
changed  fairly  frequently,  and  some 
milk  sanitarians  have  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  establishing  a  pitch  prop¬ 
er  for  drainage.  The  tubing,  being 
moved  about,  will  get  rather  harsh 
treatment,  too.  Considered  from  the 
long-range  view,  it  might  cost  con¬ 
siderable  money.  Yet  it  does  have  the 
advantages  of  simplicity  and  economy 
in  installation  and  purchase,  and 
flexibility  of  use.  Glass  is  not  without 
problems,  of  course.  It  has  been 
known  to  break,  its  gaskets  need  re¬ 
placement  occasionally,  and  the  milk 
cocks  have  to  be  cleaned. 

Successful  in-place  cleaning  de¬ 
pends  on  the  effective  circulation  of 
rinse  water,  of  washing  solution,  of 
rinse  water  again,  and  of  a  sanitizing 


solution.  With  permanent  glass,  a  re¬ 
turn  line  is  often  used  to  circulate 
cleaning  solution.  But  a  one-line  sys¬ 
tem  may  successfully  utilize  a  re¬ 
ceiver  at  the  end  of  the  line;  solution 
is  pumped  into  the  line  and  then  re¬ 
turned  by  gravity.  In  flexible  tubing, 
cleaning  is  achieved  with  the  end  of 
the  hose  in  the  strainer-collector.  The 
pump  circulates  cleaning  solutions 
through  the  hose,  returning  it  to  the 
collector.  Ivan  E.  Parkin 


A  report  is  at  hand  from  Francis  E. 
Kessler,  Missouri  dairy  farmer,  who 
recently  installed  a  600-gallon 
vacuum  automatic  bulk  milk  tank 
that  washes,  rinses  and  sanitizes  it¬ 
self  automatically.  Kessler  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  size  of  his  herd 
to  90  cows. 

In  the  Kessler  operation,  milk  is 
taken  from  the  cow,  under  vacuum, 
directly  to  the  stainless  steel  cooler 
through  a  glass  milk  line,  refrig¬ 
erated,  and  maintained  until  the  bulk 
transport  truck  picks  it  up.  The 
clean-up  of  this  tank  is  “push-button” 
automatic.  The  flexible  water  line  is 
connected,  the  detergent  cup  filled, 
a  knob  turned  on  —  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  washer  washes,  rinses  and 
sterilizes  the  tank  automatically. 

On  a  national  television  program 
recently,  Kessler  was  asked  about 
hired  labor.  He  replied:  “We  don’t 
have  any  hired  hands.  Automation 
has  taken  their  place  on  our  dairy 
farm.  However,  when  our  three-year- 
old  son,  Thomas,  and  our  16-month-old 
daughter,  Patricia,  become  a  little 
older,  we  will  probably  let  them  oper¬ 
ate  our  automatic  milking  system.” 


Bulk  tanks  save  the  labor  of  lugging  milk,  and  they  economize  on  time, 
too.  With  other  equipment,  they  are  bringing  automation  toward  the  milk¬ 
ing  operation. 


Farm  Insulation 

How  much  insulation  does  a  farm 
really  need?  How  effective  is  it? 
Where  should  it  be  placed? 

Sheldon  Cady,  farm  insulation 
specialist,  offers  some  answers  de¬ 
signed  to  help  farmers  solve  any  of 
their  insulation  problems. 

First  recommended  are  six  inches 
of  rock  wool  insulation  in  ceilings 
and  three  inches  in  walls  to  keep 
buildings  cooler  in  Summer  and 
warmer  in  Winter  and  to  provide  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  spread  of 
fire.  A  3-inch  thickness  of  rock  wool 
such  as  is  found  in  a  “VB”  batt  pro¬ 
vides  as  much  insulation  as  94  inches 
of  stone,  90  inches  of  concrete,  52.5 
inches  of  brick  or  11  inches  of  wood. 
A  properly  insulated  building,  Cady 
reports,  can  be  15  degrees  cooler  in 
the  Summer  than  an  uninsulated 
house  and  can  use  30  per  cent  less 
fuel  in  the  winter. 

Where  should  insulation  be  placed? 
Here  is  an  insulation  checklist  for 
farm  buildings: 

1.  Farm  Homes  —  If  attic  is  un¬ 
used,  place  insulation  in  attic  floor 


;  Why  and  How 

and  in  all  outside  walls.  If  attic  is 
lived  in,  insulate  attic  ceiling  and 
walls  as  well  as  other  outside  walls. 

2.  Dairy  Barns  —  Place  rock  wool 
batts  between  ceiling  joists. 

3.  Milk  Houses  —  In  cold  regions, 
insulate  walls  and  ceilings  to  prevent 
freezing  of  milk  in  Winter.  Insulate 
cooling  tanks  to  keep  milk  cooler  in 
Summer. 

4.  Storage  Houses  —  Rock  wool 
insulation  in  ceiling  and  walls  helps 
maintain  an  even,  cool  temperature 
in  Summer  and  Winter  to  keep  fruits 
and  vegetables  fresh  longer. 

5.  General  Purpose  Barns  — 
Where  hay  is  stored  in  upper  section 
and  animals  are  housed  on  ground 
floor,  install  rock  wool  batts  above 
animal  quarters  to  keep  animal  areas 
cooler  and  to  retard  spread  of  fire 
from  upper  to  lower  quarters. 

6.  Hog  or  Poultry  Quarters  — 
Insulation  in  walls  and  ceilings  pro¬ 
tects  hogs  or  fowl  from  excessive 
cold  and  heat;  pays  off  in  larger, 
healthier  stock. 
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At  the  NYABC  Show 


New  York  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Coop.’s  eighth  annual  cattle  show 
and  18th  annual  meeting  at  its  Ithaca 
headquarters  Aug.  1  and  2  climaxed 
a  most  prosperous  NYABC  year. 
However  measured  —  volume,  fi¬ 
nances,  quality  of  sires,  conception 
or  service  —  1957-58  was  a  good  year. 
Some  2,500  farm  folks  from  New 
York,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  participated  in  or  wit¬ 
nessed  the .  competitive  cattle  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  70  classes  were  468  daughters 
of  NYABC  sires;  $5,000  was  paid  in 
prize  money. 


In  the  junior  showmanship  competi¬ 
tion,  Barbara  Wiltsie,  Hannibal,  Os¬ 
wego  Co.,  was  named  winner;  she 
showed  a  Bel  Holstein  calf.  Runnerup 
and  breed  champions  were:  Graydon 
Stoddard,  Mt.  Upton,  Chenango  Co., 
Guernsey;  James  Todd,  Heuvelton, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  Jersey;  Robert 
Studley,  Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
Ayrshire;  and  Jerry  Harkness,  Mar- 
cellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  Brown  Swiss. 

Winners  in  the  all-female  dairy- 
type  classes  judged  by  Harvey 
Schwartz,  Waukesha,  Wis.  and 
Charles  Norton,  Stillwater,  Okla., 
were  shown  as  follows: 


NYABC  Winners 


Holstein,  bu  Clyde.  L.  A.  Piguet, 
East  Aurora. 


Ayrshire,  by  Style.  Daniel  Murphy, 
Hector. 


Guernsey,  by  Pharaoh.  Lyn  Huntley, 
North  Chatham. 


Jersey,  by  Jester.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca. 


Brown  Swiss,  by  Pearson.  Arthur 
Beedham,  Bergen. 


HOLSTEINS.  Jr.  calf,  Judy  Grouch, 
Geneva.  Oct.-Dec.  sr.  calf,  Edwin 
Schoen,  Phelps.  July-Sept.  sr.  calf, 
John  Krenzer,  Caledonia,  also  reserve 
jr.  champion.  Jr.  yearling,  William 
W.  Bossard,  Hornell,  also  jr.  cham¬ 
pion.  Sr.  yearling  not  in  milk,  Wesley 
Engst  and  David  Morrow,  Aurora. 
Two-year,  John  White,  Corry,  Pa., 
also  reserve  sr.  and  gr.  champion. 
Three-year,  Donna  Lee  Patchen, 
Locke.  Four-year-plus,  Leon  A. 
Piguet,  East  Aurora,  also  sr.  and  gr. 
champion.  Dry  cow,  Jane  Swartwood, 
Spencer.  “Grandmother,”  Kenneth  A. 
Patchen,  Locke.  Jr.  get,  Kenneth  Vail 
of  LaGrangeville  —  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  —  and  William  Bossard,  an  as¬ 
semblage.  Sr.  get,  Kenneth  Patchen, 
Russell  Arnold  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Edward  Bach  of  Goshen.  Best  three, 
Kenneth  Patchen.  Best  herd,  Living¬ 
ston  County. 

GUERNSEYS.  Jr.  calf,  Edgar 
Chapman,  Conewango  Valley.  Sr.  calf, 
John  Sullivan,  Holcomb,  also  reserve 
jr.  champion.  Jr.  yearling,  Alfred 
Hepburn,  Hopewell  Junction,  also  jr. 
champion.  Sr.  yearling,  Graydon 
Stoddard,  Mt.  Upton.  Two-year,  Lyn 
Huntley,  No.  Chatham,  also  sr.  and 
gr.  champion.  Three-year,  Ronald 
Wetherwax,  Wyoming.  Four-yeai’- 
plus,  Stanley  Murphy,  Tully,  also  re¬ 
serve  gr.  champion.  Dry  cow,  Donald 
Whitson,  Afton.  Jr.  get,  Edgar  Chap¬ 
man,  Graydon  Stoddard,  and  John 
Sullivan.  Sr.  get,  Lyn  Huntley,  Earl 
Williams  of  No.  Chatham,  and  Doug¬ 
las  Stanton,  Greenville.  Best  three, 
Stewart  Parnell,  Piffard.  Best  herd, 
Livingston  County. 

JERSEYS.  Jr.  calf,  Herbert  Sher¬ 
man,  Genoa.  Sr.  calf,  Susan  McNee, 
DeLancey,  also  jr.  champion.  Jr. 
yearling,  Charles  D.  Nash,  Jamesville. 
Sr.  yearling.  Merle  Lawton,  Newark 
Valley,  also  reserve  jr.  champion. 
Two-year,  Charles  D.  Nash.  Three- 
year,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  also 
reserve  gr.  champion.  Four-year-plus, 
Ralph  Taylor,  Jr.,  Walton.  Dry  cow, 
Cornell  University,  also  sr.  and  gr. 
champion.  Grandmother  class,  James 
and  Alice  Egan,  No.  Bangor.  Jr.  get, 
Susan  McNee.  Sr.  get,  Cornell.  Best 
three,  Cornell.  Best  herd,  Delaware 
County. 

AYRSHIRES.  Jr.  calf,  David  and 
Richard  Porter,  Watertown.  Sr.  calf, 
Daniel  J.  Murphy,  Hector,  also  jr. 
champion.  Jr.  yearling,  Glenn  C. 
Porter,  Watertown,  reserve  jr.  cham¬ 
pion.  Two-year,  Linford  D.  Freese, 
Hector.  Three-year,  Daniel  Murphy, 
also  sr.  and  gr.  champion.  Four-year- 
plus,  Kenmore  Farm,  Hornell,  re¬ 
serve  gr.  champion.  Dry  cow,  David 
and  Richard  Porter.  Grandmother, 
Glenn  Porter.  Jr.  get,  Ray  DeHart  of 
Cortland  and  Gerald  Evans  of  George¬ 
town.  Sr.  get,  Kenmore  Farm.  Best 
three,  Kenmore  Farm.  Best  herd, 
Schuyler  County. 

BROWN  SWISS.  Jr.  calf,  Mark  J. 
Ruwet,  Torrington,  Conn.  Sr.  calf, 
Judd’s  Bridge  Farms,  New  Milford, 
Conn.  Ji’.  yearling,  Judd’s  Bridge, 
also  reserve  jr.  champion.  Sr.  year¬ 
ling,  Judd’s  Bridge,  jr.  champion  and 
reserve  gr.  champion.  Two-year, 
Arthur  Beedham,  Bergen,  sr.  and  gr. 
champion.  Three-year,  James  Hark¬ 
ness,  Marcellus.  Four-year-plus, 
James  Harkness,  reserve  sr  .cham¬ 
pion.  Dry  cow,  Orrin  Brooks.  Mor- 
risville.  Jr.  get,  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm 
and  Fred  Wilber,  Winsted,  Conn.  Sr. 
get,  Peter  Stephens  of  Manlius, 
Arthur  Beedham,  and  Duncan  Bel¬ 
linger,  Schoharie.  Best  three,  Judd’s 
Bridge.  Best  herd,  Onondaga  County. 

Bion  Carpenter 
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It's  yOlff*  money  •  •  • 

take  a  look  at  all  of  them  .  •  • 

then  get  fWOf O 
for  IgSS 

uUik  the 


DIRECT  EXPANSION  COOLER* 


Let's  not  kid  ourselves! 


•Users  prefer  direct  expansion  becouse  it 
takes  less  KWH.  CP  MilKeepers  ore  Cop 
Tube  Direct  Expansion  cooled  —  os  simple 
to  run  os  your  household  refrigerator. 


•  You  don’t  buy  a  farm  tank  because  it’s  ’A -inch  lower. 

•  Or  because  its  price  is  a  few  dollars  cheaper 

•  YOU  want  the  most  quality  and  service  for  the  least 
money— and  that’s  what  CP  offers  you. 

In  the  Long  Run  —  CP  MilKeepers  Cost  Less! 

iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHi 


LET  HIM 
HELP  YOU  .  .  . 


THE 


MEG.  COMPANY 


500  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  36,  New  York 

25  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 

138  Washington  St.,  N.  •  Boston  4,  Massachusetts 


iHiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinieimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiniiiiiiiiEiiiit 


10  TO  33  YEARS 

'to- 

MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  —  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  yovur  NFLA.  We’ll  make  the  arrangement  thats  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  years. 


NEED  MONEY? 

"Can  do!"  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  Notional 
Farm  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept. 
RB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield^  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


No  investment,  no  experience 
needed.  Just  show  mogic  cush¬ 
ion  comfort  to  friends,  neighbors, 
co-workers.  Advance  commis¬ 
sions  to  $4.00  0  poir,  plus  Cosh 
Bonus,  Paid  Vocation,  $25.00 
Reword  Offer.  Outstanding 
values  for  men.  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Money  bock  guarantee. 

Shoe  samples  supplied  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  new  84  page  catalog 
and  full  details. 

TANNERS  SHOE  C0..868  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO..  NEW  YORK 


Lice 
Ants 
Fleas 
Aphids 
Bedbugs 

SUITABLE 
Even  for 
ITTENS 

DUST  ON  ONE  SPOT  Guaranteed  by  Manufacturer 
ONE-SPOT  CO.,  Jessup,  Md.  At  your  drug  slore. 


-  ALSO  - 

WARFARIN  RAT  KILLER-$1.00.  Enough 
Warfarin  Concentrate  for  2^  Ibe.  bait  when  mixed 
with  meal.  If  not  in  your  store,  mail  eard  (no  money) 
but  you  get  FREE  COMB  each  can  if  pay  with  order. 

One-Spat  Co.  Jetsup,  Md.We  pay  postage. 


Enroute  to  Washington,  visit  Farm 
Museum  on  historic  Baltimore- 
Washington  Blvd.  (US  1) 


At-  the  Hudson  Valley 
Hereford  Field  Day 

Some  300  farm  folks  attended  the 
sixth  annual  Hereford  Field  Day 
sponsored  by  The  Hudson  Valley 
Hereford  Assn,  last  month.  It  was  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Lanford’s  225- 
acre  Elmbrook  Farm  near  East 
Greenbush,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.,  Poughquag,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  president  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Hereford  Assn,  and  in  charge  of  the 
day’s  program,  pointed  out  that  straw 
and  manure  were  valuable  by¬ 
products  of  beef  husbandry.  His 
Polled  Hereford  herd  was  on  display. 

W.  A.  Cowan,  head  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut’s  animal  industry 
department,  told  how  beef  cattle  re¬ 
quire  only  1.3  minutes  of  labor  per 
day  through  Winter. 

Roderick  C,  Hall  Jr.,  secretary- 
fieldman  for  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  Live¬ 
stock  Assn,  suggested  that  utilization 
of  potato  pulp  for  steers  in  Maine 
might  soon  create  an  enlarged  mar¬ 
ket  there  for  Hudson  Valley  beef 
feeders.  On  free-choice  wet  pulp,  a 
pound  or  two  of  linseed  oil  meal,  salt 
and  four  pounds  of  hay,  his  experi¬ 
mental  steers  gained  two  pounds  per 
day  last  Winter.  Dr.  Harry  Prebluda 
described  liquid  feeding  for  rum¬ 
inants  as  having  potential  for  beef. 
A  mixture  of  molasses,  urea,  ethyl 
alcohol  and  phosphoric  acid  is  fed 
free-choice  to  animals  so  as  to  aid 
metabolism  of  their  rumen  bacteria 
and  thereby  increase  the  nutritive¬ 
ness  of  their  other  feeds.  Trace  min¬ 
erals  are  fed  separately.  At  Elmbrook 
Farm,  beef  cattle  on  2.5  pounds  of 
the  liquid  feed  —  six  cents  per  pound 
—  were  reported  to  be  gaining  2.5 
pounds  per  day;  they  also  had  eight 
pounds  or  so  cf  hay  and  six  pounds 
of  off-grade  wheat. 

Livestock  Judging  at 
Eastern  States 

(Sept.  13-21  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.) 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

AYRSHIRES  —  Tues.,  1:00  p.  m.  BROWN 
SWISS  —  Thurs.,  9:00  a.  m.  GUERNSEYS  — 
Wed.,  1:00  p.  m.  HOLSTEINS  —  Mon.,  1:00 
p.  m.  JERSEYS  —  Tues.  1:00  p.  m.  MILKING 
SHORTHORNS  —  Thurs.,  9:00  a.  m. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  —  breeding  classes, 
Tues.,  9:00  a.  m.;  steers,  Mon.,  9:00  a.  m. 
HEREFORDS  —  Wed.,  8:00  a.  m.:  steers, 
Mon.,  3:00  p.  m.  Grand  champion  steer  — 
Mon.,  4:00  p.  m. 

SHEEP 

CHEVIOTS,  CORRIEDALES,  DORSETS 
and  SHROPSHIRES  —  Tues.,  a.  m.  HAMP- 
SHIRES,  SOUTHDOWNS,  SUFFOLK  S, 
WETHERS  —  Wed. 

HORSES 

MORGANS  —  Mon.,  1:00  p.  m. 

Due  to  continuing  vigilance  against  vesicu¬ 
lar  exanthema  disea.se.  there  will  be  no 
swine  show.  In  general,  the  judging  will 
proceed  until  completed,  but  carry-over  to 
next  day  may  be  required  for  some  breeds 
and  classes. 

THE  JUDGES 

Holsteins  —  W.  K.  Hepburn  Jr.,  Dalton,  Pa. 
Gurenseys — George  Trimberger,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Jerseys  —  John  Stiles,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 
Ayrshires  &  Brown  Swiss  —  H.  Boynton, 

Durham,  N.  H. 

Milking  Shorthorns  —  H.  Traynor,  Milton 

Junction,  Wise. 

Aberdeen- Angus  &  Hereford  beef  cattle 
steers  —  Kenneth  Litton,  Rockville,  Va, 
Sheep  —  Carl  H.  Bradford,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Premiums  total  $52,000. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  issues 

•  How  TO  Plow 

By  Wallace  Mitcheltree 

•  Three  Generations  on  the 

Farm 

By  Carl  H.  Peterson 

•  How  Much  Protein  for  the 

Dairy  Cows? 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  Beef  Calves  on  Northeast 

Farms 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Pennsylvania  Is  Improving 

Its  Pigs 

•  How  Important  Is  Testing 

OF  Soil? 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Caring  for  the  Pony 

By  E.  T.  Latting 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  July  1958 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Monroe  Co.  Producers... 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op..., 
Westland  Co-op  Farmers. 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op... 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. . 
Bovina  Center  Co-op.... 

Delaware  Co.,  Co-op _ 

Welsh  Farms,  Inc . 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 
Dairymen’s  League  . 


$5.45  $.1159 

5.18 

.1102 

4.65 

.0989 

4.60 

.0978 

4.50 

.0957 

4.44 

.0944 

4.29 

.091 

4.28 

.091 

4.27 

.0908 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.20 

.0893 

4.10 

.0872 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  dealers  and  co-operatives 
owning  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.20: 
Buffalo  $4.35;  Rochester  $4.78. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  July 
1958  was  $6.11  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
This  is  an  accordance  with  an  analysis  made 
by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  8.94  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  11.47  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan 
area,  approved  milk  doorstep  in  glass,  28 
cents,  at  stores,  in  paper  25  cents. _ 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

r»c:>isriE!js 

Registered  Shetland  Ponies  of  Top  Blood 
lines  for  sale  at  all  times. 

BRED  MARES,  STALLIONS,  FILLIES 
AND  COLTS. 

We  also  list  Grade  and  Registered  Ponies 
for  sale  by  others. 


ESTHER  T.  LATTING 
HIGHLAWN  FARM 
WARNER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

—  10  SHETLAND  PONl  COLTS  — 

$150  EACH 

Two  young  gentle  chestnut  Shetland  pony 
mares  with  light  manes  and  tails  bred  to 
our  registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony  stal¬ 
lion  $1,000  each  or  both  for  $1,900.  Two  gentle 
Palomino  pony  mares  bred  to  our  small 
registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony  stallion 
$1,000  each  or  both  for  $1,900.  Five  young 
Shetland  pony  brood  mares  all  bred  to  our 
registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony  stallion. 
Your  choice  at  $700  each  or  all  5  mares  and 
1  Shetland  pony  stallion  for  $3,000.  Two  com¬ 
ing  2-year  old  Shetland  mares  $650  each  or 
both  for  $1,000.  Two  young  registered  Shet¬ 
land  pony  mares  38"  tall,  bred  to  our  good 
small  registered  Shetland  Palomino  pony 
stallion  $2,000  each  or  both  for  $3,500.  Five 
pony  brood  mares,  all  with  colts  by  their 
side  and  rebred  to  our  registered  Shetland 
Palomino  pony  stallion  $900  each  or  all  5 
mares  and  the  5  colts  and  1  Palomino  pony 
stallion  for  $4,000.  Positively  no  Sunday 
business.  P.  K.  FISHER, 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA.  Phone:  Keystone  6-5648 

HAZ-CLIFFE 

Isf  FALL  ALL  PONY  SALE 


WAYNE  COUNTY  FAIRGROUNDS 
WOOSTER,  OHIO 

SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  20,  1958 

TACK  &  EQUIPMENT  at  8:30  A.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 

PONIES  at  11:30  A.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 

Send  entry  fee  Prior  to  Sale  Date  for  Benefit 
of  Low  Number.  All  Consignments  5%  com¬ 
mission  with  $5.00  minimum  charge. 
Registered  Ponies  will  be  Sold  First 
followed  by  Grades. 


SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  RAWS  AND  RAM  LAMBS  —  $75  -  $125 
—YOUR  BEST  BET  FOR  A  GOOD  LAMB  CROP— 
The  Ram  Is  Half  of  Every  Lamb  in  Your  Flock. 


A  FEW  REGISTERED  EWE  LAMBS. 

CALL  PEAPACK  8-0123  OR  WRITE  — 
HILL  HOLLOW  FARM. _ FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP 
PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

Entire  flock  of  outstanding, 
healthy  lambs,  yearlings,  ewes  and 
rams  plus  racks,  feeders,  shearing, 
trimming,  marking  equipment. 
Rain  or  Shine 

Saturday,  September  13,  1958 
at  10:00  A.M. 

K.  WIENEKE  &  SONS 

DORSET,  VERMONT 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders'  List. 


FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House.  268 
Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES  AND 
RAMS:  TWO  TO  FOUR  YEARS. 

Also  Open  Faced  Shropshire  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 


SELECTED,  REGISTERED  RAMS  AND  EWES. 

Good  Size,  Top  duality.  Best  Breeding. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM  LA  M  BS  —  Excellent 
Breeding.  DAISY  VOSS,  CLARYVILLE,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Best  in  Imported  and  Domestic  Bloodlines:  RAM 
LAMBS.  EWES,  EWE  LAMBS  and  SHOW  LAMBS. 
Good  foundation  stock.  Write  or  telephone  collect  — 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS.  R.  D.  I. 
BAREVILLE,  PENNA., _ Leola  OLfield  6-3586 

—  CORRIEDALE  -  REGISTERED  — 

YEARLING  EWES 

Gene  Wood,  Castalia  &  Woodbine  bloodines. 
Bred  to  Champion  Waja  Ram. 
NORMANDY  FARM, 

_ LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT _ 

PUBLIC  SALE  of  Registered  OPEN  GILTS  &  BOARS 
Breeding  age.  OCTOBER  10,  1958,  1:00  P.  M. 
FAIRGROUNDS,  FREDERICK,  MD.  Free  Catalog. 
CHARLES  LUTZ,  Manager 
MARYLAND  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSN. 
MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 
REG.  YEARLING  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  &  EWES. 

Closeup  in  Imported  Bloodlines.  Priced  Right. 
EARL  BITTERMAN, _ AKRON.  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  PUREBRED  DORSETS  - 

JANUARY  RAM  LAMB.  BRED  EWES.  NICE 
K.  J.  COON.  Rt.  31,  MEMPHIS.  NEW  YORK 
HAMPSHIRE  RAMS:  PROVEN.  REGISTERED, 
Two  Years  of  Age.  Famous  Bloodlines. 
LIVINGSTON  SHEEP  FARM.  R.  D.  I, 

Box  240-A.  HOMESTEAD.  PA,  Phone :  Hobart  6-9399 
COR'RIEDALE  RAMS:  Purebred  2  year  old  and  Ram 
Lambs.  WILSON’S  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM. 
CANAAN.  N.  Y..  Columbia  County.  Telephone  2-2641 
TWO  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS, 
THREE  RAM  LAMBS.  REGISTERED. 

A.  L.  BLENIS. _ RAVENA.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  2-year  old  Prize  Winning.  REG.  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAM.  also  BRED  EWES  in  Season. 
R.  C.  MILLER.  Rt.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
For  Sale:  Registered  Romney  Rams,  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
and  Registered  Southdown  Rams.  Mrs.  H.  Y.  Persons, 
SANDANONA  SHEEP  FARM,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

-  PUREBRED  CORRIEDALE  STUD  RAMS - 

True  to  Breed  Standard.  Bargain  Price. 
CHALMERS  DALE,  COLD  SPRING,  NEW  YORK 
—REGISTERED  SUFFOLKS  and  MONTADALES— 
j.  HOGE,  HOPEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 


C.  O.  BEEGLE, 
Manager  and  Auctioneer 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM  LAMBS,  $25  EACH. 
BETTY  SHELDON,  NASSAU.  NEW  YORK 


ROUTE  4,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 

_ Telephone  AN  3-5119 _ 

-  MARYLAND  PONY  BREEDERS,  INC.  - 

8th  ANNUAL 

PONY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

SEPTEMBER  12th  —  7:30  P.  M.,  E.  D.  T. 

FAIRGROUNDS,  TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 
U.  S.  ROUTE  III 

SHETLANDS,  WELSH  CROSSBREDS 
MARYLAND  PONY  BREEDERS,  INC. 

BOX  175  •  OLNEY  FARM 

_  JOPPA.  MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE;  FOUR  YEAR  OLD  BAY  STALLION, 
14  HANDS,  GOOD  RIDING  HORSE. 

ALSO  PROVEN  SIRE. 

JAMES  BURGH0L2ER,  BLAUVELT,  NEW  YORK 


-  THREE  GOOD  GRADE  STUD  PONIES  - 

One  Bay  and  White:  One  Sorrel  with  White  in 
Mane;  one  Solid  Black  Miniature.  All  ponies  18 
months  old.  C.  L.  SWATSLER, 

112  LAMBERTON  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  PENNA. 


—  THOROUGHBRED  YEARLING  STALLION  — 
Registered;  Chestnut,  White  Markings,  Sound. 
Race  Prospect. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


-  WE  ARE  BREEDERS  OF  - 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES 
We  Can  Furnish  Good  Foundation  Stock. 

DR.  M.  F.  LEE. 

680  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY,  BABYLON,  L.  I.,  N,  Y 


WANTED:  Registered  Arabian.  Reasonable  Price 
WILL  GIVE  IT  A  GOOD  HOME. 

JOHN  DUDOR,  BOX  32,  MIDDLEFIELD,  MASS 


BUFFALO 


-  FOR  SALE  - - 

BUFFALOS,  BULL  and  HEIFER 
BRED,  GENTLE  RUN  WITH  COWS 
Inquire  —  HANS  NATHAN, 

4921  SUNNYDALE  BLVD., _ ERIE,  PENNA. 

GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine.  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  1-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


SWINE 


-  BEST  OF  BREEDING  - 

IN  HAMPSHIRES 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD  GILTS  AND  BOARS,  FALL 
PIGS.  CHOICE  GRADE  HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS  AND  CALVES. 

EAST  KNOB  FARM  —  CHAS.  R.  BAXTER, 

R.  I.  JACKSON  CENTER.  PENNA. 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS. 

BOX  718, _ EASTON,  MARYLAND 

Need  Ideas  on  commercial  hog  production?  National 
Hog  Farmer,  Box  I56N,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  nation’s 
only  general  swine  magazine.  Free  sample  copy ;  $1  year. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR;  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

-  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  - 

BOARS  AND  GILTS 

W.  BONSAL,  BOX  289,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS  - 

BRED  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Eex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

DONKEYS 


-  TRUE  SICILIAN  DONKEYS  - 

UNDER  ONE  YEAR  $250.00;  OVER  ONE  YEAR 
$350.00.  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

NOBLE  JACKSON. 

FRAMINGHAM  CENTRE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DOGS 


-  MASTIFF  PUPPIES  - 

THE  IDEAL  BIG  DOG  FOR  FAMILY  PETS 
ANABEL  HEYEN, 

R.  F.  D.  KATONAH.  NEW  YORK 


-  POMERANIANS  - 

A.  K.  C.  Registered  and  Pedigreed.  Excellent  Pets. 
S.  VIRGIL  TREMBLAY,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


-  DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  —  PEDIGREED  - 

BERYL  MUNGER, 

II  BOLTWOOD  AVE..  CASTLETON.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  ALPINE  AND  TOGGENBURG 
STUD  BUCKS  FOR  SALE. 

HELEN  KIRBY.  M  ECH  AN  ICS  V I LLE,  N.  Y. 
TELEPHONE  MORRIS  4-5900 


-  BOXERS  OR  POODLES  - 

AKC  Registered.  Delivered  by  Railway  Express. 
AROLA  KENNELS,  R.  D.  I,  NEW  HARTFORD, N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


PLANTATION 


ANGUS  BULLS 

IMPORTERS  —  EXPORTERS  — 
BREEDERS,  of  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  at¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced 
register  records.  Request  folder, 
data  sheets,  prices. 

Address:  JAMES  B.  LINGLE,  Mgr. 
(Telephone;  TAylor  7-2041) 

WYE  PLANTATION, 
QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


WYE  PLANTATION,  Queenstown, Md. 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

REGISTERED 
CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

WALTER  W.  FISK 
WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE:  7111 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 


BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlinet.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Aeeradittd  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  I  mporters-  Exporters-  Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 
Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

DANCOTE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Herd  founded  1920.  Herd  sire  Dancote  Eileenmere  935 
a  son  of  Homeplace  Eileenmere  999-35,  twice  Res. 
Champ,  at  Chicago  and  sire  of  two  first  prize  bulls  at 
Chicago  in  1953  '54  and  ’55.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
CLAYTON  TAYLOR  &  SONS,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  registered’  SCOTCITsHORT HORNS 
CALROSSIE  AND  CRUGGLETON  Bloodlines 
TWO  BULLS,  RED  and  ROAN 
Fifteen  and  Seventeen  Months  of  Age. 

J.  M.  HARRINGTON,  BETHEL,  MAINE 

-  FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

YOUNG  COWS.  BRED  HEIFERS  and  4-H  CALVES 
HERD  BLOODTESTED  AND  NEGATIVE 
WOODSTOCK  FARM,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  —  HILL  &  DALE~Ar1vL 

NEW  SALEM.  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y,  Phone:  RO  5-2260 

For  Sale:  5  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  COWS 

_ KIMBALL,  Partridgeville  Rd.,  ATHOL,  MASS. 

—  TOP  REGISTERED  HERD  (Eleven):  $5,500TT; 
HUNTERSTON  FARMS.  OTIS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  60  OPEN  HOLSTEIN 

HEIFERS  FOR  FALL  BREEDING. 

C.  P.  ERLENBACH,  R.  F.  D.  I, 
GHENT,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  CHATHAM  8-8120 


REGISTERED  TWO-YEAR  OLD  ANGUS  BULL. 
EXCELLENT  BR EED I N G —  R EASO N A BLE. 
BLACKSTONE  FARM,  199  SPOOK  ROCK  RD., 
SUFFERN,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  5-1570 


DOGS 


REGISTERED 

Border  Collie  Pups 

Pure  bred  Border  Collies 
make  work  easier  for  the 
farmer.  They  gather  and 
drive  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  pen  poultry. 

MALYDA  FARM 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  224 

LIBERTYVILLE,  ILL. 


—  SPORTSMEN  — 

100  BEAGLES,  Select  top  grade.  BROKEN.  START¬ 
ERS,  PUPPIES.  Large — Rabbit,  Fox,  Deer,  Bear,  Cat, 
Wolf-Hounds,  Squirrel- Dogs.  Hjgs-class  Coon  dogs, 
Pointers,  Setters,  etc.  All  ages.  100.  Scentless — Baby 
Skunks,  beautiful  pets,  $20  each.  Adult  skunks,  pets. 
$10  each.  50.  Variety  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Ferrets,  etc.  List  free.  48  years  shipper.  Pleased 
customers  everywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  Days  Trial.  Telphone:  FLanders  7-3944 

BROWNS  KENNELS  and  ANIMAL  FARM 
WHITE  HALL,  MARYLAND 


DACHSHUNDS 

For  over  50  years.  Puppies  $35  either  sex.  A.  K.  C. 
registered,  vaccinated,  wormed.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  sound,  healthy  animal.  Ship  anywhere. 

J.  R.  CLARK.  STRABANA,  FARM 
ROUTE  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PENNA. 


—WHITE  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS— 

15  months  old  and  two  months  old. 
Also  St.  Bernard  10  months. 

CARTS  FOR  DOGS,  GOATS,  Etc. 

H.  M,  WOOMER, 

RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phon6:4-7664 


BEAGLES:  Lovely  Pups.  Purebreds  and  A.K.C.  Reg. 

$25.00.  Up.  All  Ages.  Started.  Trained. 
RALPH  MORELAND,  COMMACK,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Champion  Bloodlines. 

Friendty  Dispositions.  Reasonable  Prices. 
CAROLYN  LARSEN,  R.  2,  W.  Franklin,  N.  H. 


For  Sale:  AIREDALES,  The  All-Around  Dog.  Puppies 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES— BRED  FOR  RATTERS. 
CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  STAFFORD,  KANSAS 


-  WANTED:  RAT  TERRIER  PUPPY  - 

NOT  TOO  FAR  AWAY  TO  SHIP. 

MRS.  C.  HARRINCTON,  Westminster,  Vermont 


BLACK  STANDARD  POODLE  PUPS:  Registered, 
good  hunting  potential,  good  disposition,  very  reason¬ 
able.  P.  McAVOY,  Whallonsburg,  N.  Y.  Essex  2941 


-  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  SABLES  - - 

SHADY  LAWN  COLLIE  KENNELS.  Danbury,  Conn. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups 


Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg.  W.  Virginia 


Stylish,  Beautiful,  Silver  Gray  Norwegian  Elkhounds. 
AKC.  Reg.  E.  BRENON,  Rt.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y- 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  —  FARM  RAISED 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 
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FREE  CATTLE  BOOK 

for  boys  and  girls 


32<pages  of  information  on  how  to 
select,  feed,  fit,  show  calves  and 
manage  beef  steer  &  heifer  projects 


Brand-new,  2 -color 
booklet  with  lots  of 
pictures  prepared  by 
leaders  in  the  beef 
cattle,  industry  shows 
you  how  to  win  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  beef 
projects  regardless 
of  breed. 


CLUB  LEADERS  AND  VO.  AG.  TEACHERS 

Write  for  several  copies  to  use  for  instruc¬ 
tion  or  as  a  guide  for  your  club  members. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Glue  coupon  to  postcard  or  write 
for  colorful  32-page  cattle  booklet. 


Name- 


Add  ress- 


City_ 


-State- 


Mail:  American  Angus  Ass'n,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


18th  FEEDER  CALF  SALE 
Southwestern  Penno.  Live¬ 
stock  Co-op.  Ass'n., 
Woynesburg  Fair  Grounds 

Route  188, 

1  mile  east  of  Waynesburg,  on: 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1958 
1:00  P.M.,  D.  S.T. 

The  breeders  of  Fayette,  Washington 
and  Greene  Counties  offer  600  steers  and 
100  heifers  from  Certified  herds,  a  high 
percentage  of  which  are  suitable  for 
Baby  Beef  Clubs.  All  calves  are  from 
ourebred  sires  and  purebred  or  grade 
beef  cows.  Heifers  Bang  and  T.  B. 
tested  within  30  days  of  sale. 

Calves  will  be  graded  as  to  choice, 
good  and  medium  and  will  be  in  the 
Fair  Ground  Barns  the  day  before  the 
sale.  Calves  will  be  weighed  and  graded 
upon  arrival.  Steeers  and  heifers  will 
be  sold  by  the  pound.  All  calves  vaccin¬ 
ated  for  Blackleg  and  Shipping  Fever. 

Terms  of  sale — cash.  Unidentified  buy¬ 
ers  must  establish  their  credit  with  the 
Sale  Committee.  Calves  become  the 
property  of  the  buyer  when  they  leave 
the  Sales  Arena  and  may  be  left  at  the 
barns  until  the  following  day  at  the 
owner’s  risk. 

HOWARD  R.  PORTER,  Secretary 
East  Millsboro,  Penna. 

MRS.  FLORA  HAUGHT  BURGE,  214 
County  Office  Bldg.,  Waynesburg,  Penna., 
Office  Secretary. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


—  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  SALE- 
FAIRGROUNDS,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1958  —  1:00  P.  M. 

32  HEAD  ef  Carefully  Selected  Guernsey  Cattle  — 
All  Fresh  or  Close.  Auctioneer:  HARRIS  WILCOX 
Catalogs;  CHARLES  W.  RYDER, 

R.  D.  I,  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALF,  6  Weeks  Old. 

SIRED  CORNELL  BULL.  $80.00. 
MINNEMERE  FARM,  472  EAST  SHORE  ROAD, 
GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Hunter  7-1047 

For  Sale:  REGISTERD  JERSEY  BULL.  Two  years 
old.  FOLLY  FARM  STOCK.  Inquire  Howard  Applebee. 
R.  D.  2,  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.  Telephone  I338-M-2 

-  CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  AND  GUERNSEY  - 

PUREBRED  HEIFERS,  OPEN  AND  BRED  ON 
HAND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

PATRICK  J.  HERNON  &  SONS 
BOX  38,  WILLARD  ROMULUS,  NEW  YORK 

POLLED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS— Calves  Coming, 
Bulls.  HENDRICKSON  BROS.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Succeed  in  Modern  Dairying 
[  .  .  .  Start  a  GUERNSEY  HERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbook  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
831  Main  St..  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


Milk  -  Quality  Milk  -  Jersey  Milk 

Lots  of  it  can  be  produced  in  your  barn  by  the 
sound,  close-up  and  fresh  heifers  and  young  cows 
(productive  life  ahead)  offered  in  The  N.  Y.  STATE 
SALE  OF  REGISTERED  JERSEY  CATTLE.  12:30 
P.  M.  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  13,  1958  FAIRGROUNDS. 
COBLESKILL,  N.  Y.  Individuals  with  actual  records 
of  10,000  lbs.  (Very  good).  Dams:  Tested — Ton  of 
Golds —  up  to  12,000  lbs.  Sires:  Silver  &  Gold  Medal, 
Superior — 12,000  kind.  For  pedigrees:  request  catalogs 
from  —  ALFRED  PARTRIDGE,  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 
MILTON  CROSBY,  Auctioneeer,  SHARON,  CONN. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


—  Frank  Bassett’s  BRED  HEIFER  SALE  — 
MILLERTON,  N.  Y.,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING 
SEPTEMBER  10,  at  7  P.  M.,  D.  S.  T. 
(Farm  is  4(4  Mi.  S.  of  Millerton  off  Rts.  22  &  44) 
47  HEAD  —  They’re  big,  smooth,  dehorned  and 
in  excellent  condition.  23  are  due  in  Sept.,  16  in 
Oct.,  7  in  Nov.,  14  are  by  Approved  sires. 
Dams  have  records  up  to  14.587  M.  4.4%  632  F. 
"MAKE  MORE  MONEY  MAKING  4%  MILK 
With  SUPERIOR  UDDERED  AYRSHIRES.” 
HEALTH;  Herd  is  T.  B.  Accred.,  Bang’s  Nega¬ 
tive,  Calf.  Vacc.,  and  these  cattle  have  been  T.B. 
and  Blood  tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 
For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager, 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


3rd  SOUTHERN  TIER  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  SALE, 
FRIDAY,  SEPT.  12th  at  12:30  P.  M.,  DS.  T.  at 
the  FAIR  GROUNDS  in  AFTON,  N.  Y.  20 
COWS — 15  BRED  HEIFERS.  A  few  heifer  calves. 
This  is  a  well-bred  lot  of  cattle,  most  of  which 
will  be  FRESH  or  SPRINGING  at  sale  time.  The 
offering  includes  a  very  good  small  herd  dispersal 
of  12  head.  Several  of  the  Breed’s  best  Approved 
sires  have  daughters  selling.  Buyers  at  last  year’s 
sale  were  very  happy.  HEALTH:  Majority  are 
Bangs  Certified.  All  are  Calf.  Vacc.  Ail  will  be 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days  before 
sale.  Lunch  at  the  Sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER.  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


PAR  KAY  FARM 
HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL  SALE 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20 
1:00  P.M. 

Beavertown,  Snyder  County, 
Pennsylvania 

33  HEAD:  21  COWS,  16  REGISTERED, 
5  GRADES  Balance  Registered  Bred 
Heifers  and  Calves,  1  Yearling  Bull. 
Bangs  Certified,  Calfhood  Vaccinated, 
T.  B.  Tested  in  July. 

Young  Herd,  16  of  the  Cows  are  five 
years  or  less.  D.H.I.A.  average  last  year 
10,410  lbs.  milk  testing  3.66%.  One 
Lucifer  daughter,  two  grand  daughters, 
25  of  the  animals  sired  artificially,  mostly 
to  popular  bulls  at  Lewisburg. 

Milking  equipment,  Universal  pail  type 
milker  with  thre  units,  eight  can  side 
door  Unico  Milk  Cooler  used  three  years, 
20  milk  cans,  etc. 

Dairymen,  looking  for  that  extra  Fall 
and  Winter  milk,  plan  to  attend. 
For  additional  information  write  to  — 

Park  F.  Thomas 

BEAVERTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


- PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS - 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS;  HERD 
SIRES:  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31,  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 

BREEDERS,  IMPORTERS  and  Purchasing  Agents  of 
Fine  Dairy  Cattle,  also  good  Commercial  Dairy  Cows. 
FISHER’S  FARM  &  SUPPLY  BREEDING  FARMS 
P.  0.  Box,  Quakertown,  Bucks  &  Berks  Cos.,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  IRISH  DEXTERS;  Cows,  Bred  Heifers, 
Calf  Bull.  Dual  Purpose.)  A.  L.  SUEDMEYER, 
DRY  BRIDGE  ROAD,  ALEXANDER,  NEW  YORK 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS - 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


NEW  YORK  STATE  GUERNSEY  SALE 

COBLESKILL  FAIRGROUNDS  —  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 
Which  is  40  miles  Southwest  of  Albany  on  Route  7 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1958  —  12:30  P.M. 

(The  day  before  the  Vallemar  Farm  Guernsey  Dispersal,  Saturday,  September  20th  — 
10:00  A.M.  —  Fairgrounds,  Rutland,  Vt.  106  Head  —  6  Bulls  —  45  Cows  —  24  Bred 
Heifers  —  32  Open  Heifers). 

HOTEL  AUGUSTAN,  COBLESKILL,  SALE  HEADQUARTERS 

Phone:  Cobleskill  881 

63  Head  3  Bulls  26  Cows  34  Bred  Heifers 

All  fresh  or  due  for  Fall  freshening  —  Show  Winners  —  high  producers. 

Cows  include  Pharaoh’s  Desire  of  Brookside,  a  4-H  Club  Heifer,  Champion  at  the 
N.Y.A.B.C.  and  Capital  District  Show  this  year  and  on  test. 

FOR  CATALOGUES  WRITE 

THE  MERRYMAN  COMPANY  —  SPARKS,  MARYLAND 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATORY 

breeding  stock,  know  the  facts. 

niustrated  book  describing  23  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  23  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 

— Pure  Bred  New  Zealand  Whites — 

BARGAINS  in  3  to  4  months  stoick.  either  sex. 
SPECIAL  PRICE  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  15.  $3  Each. 
Pedigrees  Furnished. 

NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY, 

PRESTON  HOLLOW,  R.  D.,  NEW  YORK 


FLEMISH  GIANTS:  Husky,  Reasonable.  Money  Back 
G uarantee.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 
RAISE  —  Pedigreed,  Californian  or  White  New 
Zealand  Rabbits.  Unlimited  Markets.  Junior  Breeding 
Trio  $10.  List  of  buyers  free.  MAR-CEL  RABBIT 
FARMS.  216-Y  CANAL  ST.,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

CHINCHILLAS 

CHINCHILLA  BREEDING  STOCK:  Mated,  Singles 
or  herd;  reasonable.  CHARLADE  RANCH,  19  N. 
Annapolis  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Phone:  2-3315 

OXEN 


TWIN  HOLSTEIN  OXEN 


Well  Matched.  Partially  Broken.  Three  Years  Old. 
Pair’s  Estimated  Weight  2600  Pounds. 
PRICE  $600. 

BRUCE  MC  CULLOCH, 

WHITNEY  POINT,  NEW  YORK 


GRAND  CHAMPION 


'  L  V7  . ' 

/f  ' 

kp.//  '!  , 

NOEL  MASTER  PROSPECT  COUNTESS 

PRODUCTION  11,  310M  4.1%  457F,  2X,  305d,  2y9m 

HER  GOLD  MEDAL  SIRE,  CLYDE  HILL  MASTER 
KING  FOBES  HAS  40  DAUS.,  WITH  76  RECS., 
AVERAGING  13,884M  3.8%  527F  ON  A  2X, 

305  DAY,  MATURE  EQUIVALENT  BASIS. 

TYPE  GRAND  CHAMPION  AT  THE  1958  NY  ABC  SHOW 
OFFICIALLY  CLASSIFIED  GP  —  84  AT  3y4m. 

HER  SIRE  IS  CLASSIFIED  VG  AND  HAS  47  DAUGHTERS 
CLASSIFIED  WITH  A  SCORE  OF  81.1. 

Her  sire,  Clyde,  is  one  of  the  many  bulls  available  through  NYABC’s 
Regular  and  Planned  Mating  Service  programs.  Complete  information 
on  breeding  for  production  and  type  can  be  yours  simply  by  contact¬ 
ing  your  nearby  NY  ABC  technician  or  writing: 

NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS'  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  528-R  It-haca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 

BERKSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

NOW  AVATT  ART  F  Weanling  Boars  and  Gilts  —  Boars  now  ready  for 
iYvJVV  V  service  Bred  Gilts  from  Certified  Meat  Sires,  PR 

litters  and  Imported  Boars. 

Orders  now  being  taken  on  these  gilts  mated  to  the  following  Sires: 

High  Regard  —  1957  National  Grand  Champion. 

-  Prestegemere  1021st — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar 

SW  Star  Era’s  Prestegemere — Son  of  1021st  and  from 
a  five  star  sow  Cookham  British  Baron  24th  and 
Whipling  Valiant  7th  —  Imported  English  Sires. 

_  Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — Certified  Meat  Sire  and 

Proven  boar  Imported 
Double  Gr.  Champ  of 
Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — Imported  Triple  Grand 

Champ,  of  Ireland. 
Litters  now  on  Cerifi- 
cation  test. 

SW  Maple  Leaf’s  King  David  38L  —  Scotch  boar  with 
good  bone  and  length. 

HILLSDALE,  NEW  YCRK  PHCNE:  FAIRVIEW  5-7700 

RUDY  G.  eSWALD,  Manager 


BERKSHIRES 


YORKSHIRES 


P.  O.  BOX  266 


HECKMERES  HIGHLANDS 

VALENCIA,  BUTLER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

HOME  OF  "DOR-MAC  BARDOLIERM  ERE  10’’ 

MAC 

(OUR  1956  INTERNATIONAL  GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL) 

His  good  sons  and  daughters  made  us  high  money  winners  at  the 
1958  ALL  AMERICAN  FUTURITY. 

MR.  CHARLES  F.  COLBERT,  JR.  of  SHORE  ACRES  YOUNGSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 
bought  our  good  junior  yearling  bull  “Heckettier  37’’  right  out  of  our  showstring. 


^  Y  S  H  I 
Developed  by  the  Thrifty  Scot 

for 

EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION 
OF  4%  MILK 
and 

PROFITABLE  LONG  LIVES 


Greater  Profit  Per  Dollar  Invested. 
Watch  for  Ayrshire  Sale  Ad  in  Next  Issue. 


(  )  Please  send  free  literature  on  Ayrshires. 

(  )  Please  send  sample  copy  of  The  Ayrshire  Digest. 

(  )  Please  send  names  of  breeders  near  me. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDCN,  VERMONT 


Name 

Street 


Post  Office  .  State. 


September  6,  1958 
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Home-Grown  Dairy  Rations 

Properly  supplemented,  the  home-grown 
grains  economize  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  on  northeast  farms. 


By  RAYMOND  ALBRECTSEN 


“Jt's  tke  easy  way 
to  be  well  fixed 
when  you’re  my  age” 

“You’ll  find  out,  as  I  did,  tliat 
you  really  won’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  when  you  get  to 
be  my  age,  you’ll  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want 
to  do.  And  another  nice  thing,  if 
anything  should  happen  to  you 
during  your  earning  years,  this 
Farmers  and  Traders  Retirement 
Plan  will  provide  an  income  for 
Clara  and  the  children.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement  in¬ 
come  too  —  you  simply  save  each 
year  through  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan, 
which  also  gives  your  family  in¬ 
come  protection  while  they  are 
growing  up.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  people  who 
must  earn  their  living. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS - 1 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  1 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  I 

Gentlemen;  I 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  ! 
complete  information  about  your  Retire.  ! 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  j 

Name . Age . 1 

’  r 

St.  or  RD .  i 

I 

City . State . I 


MAKE  GRAIN 
HANDLING 
EASIER  4^ 


HANCB  ELEVATORS 

Write  for  complete  specifications 
and  low  prices. 

J.W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO. 

WESTtRVILLE,  OHIO 


Dairymen  are  fortunate  in  that 
they  work  with  animals  that  can  effi¬ 
ciently  use  a  wide  variety  of  forages 
and  feeds.  The  feeds  must  be  un¬ 
spoiled  and  palatable,  it  is  true,  but 
the  dairy  cow  really  relishes  a  great 
number  of  them.  There  is  actually 
no  best  grain  for  her  ration;  most  are 
good.  But  it  is  important  to  keep 
feed  costs  low.  We  want  good  nu¬ 
trition  for  our  cows,  yet  we  cannot 
help  but  realize  —  and  should  —  that 
providing  it  comprises  about  half  the 
entire  cost  of  producing  milk.  Dollars 
saved  per  ton  of  grain  can  mean  the 
difference  between  a  successful  and 
a  so-so  year. 

Since  the  advent  of  higher  yielding 
corn,  oats  and  barley,  more  home¬ 
grown  grain  is  available  for  use  on 
northeastern  farms.  While  the  farm 
cost  of  a  ton  of  grain  may  be  higher 
here  than  on  a  corn-belt  farm,  the 
transportation  and  handling  charges 
to  move  midwest  grains  to  the  east 
add  comparative  value  to  our  own. 
Do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  northeastern  market  for  corn- 
belt  grain  is  going  to  disappear;  this 
is  very  unlikely.  As  a  general  rule, 
northeastern  dairymen  will  continue 
to  concentrate  on  growing  all  their 
hay,  silage  and  pasture  and  use  extra 
acres  for  grain  only  if  soils  and  cli¬ 
mate  permit  it  year  in  and  year  out 
with  success.  You  cannot  yet  buy 
good  pasture  and  roughage  in  a  bag. 
Experienced  dairymen  know  that  hay, 
silage  and  pasture  are  the  foundation 
for  a  good  and  efficient  ration.  We 
need  to  concentrate  on  these  first. 

Nevertheless,  any  cow  worth  keep¬ 
ing  needs  concentrates  or  grain  in 
addition  to  roughage,  particularly 
when  she  is  in  heavy  production. 
How  much  is  a  short  question  with  a 
long  answer,  and  it  needs  imple¬ 
mentation  best  learned  through  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice.  Each  cow 
should  be  individually  fed  concen¬ 
trates  as  her  production  and  her 
physical  condition  indicate.  It  takes 
a  very  competent  man  to  feed  a  herd 
of  high  producing  cows. 

The  Rules  of  the  Ration 

A  dairy  ration  must  have  certain 
characteristics  to  make  it  acceptable 
to  the  dairy  cow,  and  it  must  have 
others  to  make  it  a  true  supplement 
to  the  roughage  and  pasture  pro¬ 
grams.  These  are: 

1.  Palatability.  Cows  should  rel¬ 
ish  the  ration  and  be  willing  to  eat 
large  amounts  of  it. 

2.  High  Energy.  The  ration  should 


contain  feeds  that  create  energy. 
Chaffy,  high-fiber  feed  that  provides 
too  little  can  be  excessively  expen¬ 
sive. 

3.  Protein.  There  should  be  enough 
to  balance  the  roughage. 

4.  Fat.  A  necessary  ingredient, 
and  usually  fairly  expensive.  It 
should  comprise  three  to  four  per 
cent  of  the  concentrate  ration. 

5.  Minerals.  The  need  and  supply 
for  these  can  be  extremely  critical; 
certain  elements  must  be  supplied. 
Extra  calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium 
and  chlorine  are  generally  needed; 
iodine  and  cobalt  may  be  in  some 
areas.  Minerals  can  be  supplied  at 
moderate  cost. 

6.  Vitamins.  These  are  usually 
supplied  by  roughage,  and  some  are 
present  in  grains.  They  are  rarely 
deficient  in  a  well-conceived  feeding 
program. 

7.  Cost.  This  is  of  no  concern  to 
the  cow,  but  it  certainly  is  to  her 
owner.  Price  per  ton  is  not  always 
the  best  measure  of  what  one  is  able 
to  acquire  for  his  feed  dollar. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  hbme- 


A  measure  of  the  merit  of  any  home¬ 
grown  concentrate  is  how  the  cows 
clean  it  up.  It  must  be  palatable  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  eaten  and  go  on  to 
make  milk. 

steamed  bone  meal.  Shallow  wooden 
boxes  built  out  of  planks  are  good 
feeding  receptacles  to  the  free-choice 
salt  and  mineral  mix.  Let  the  heifers 
have  them,  too. 

How  Much  Protein? 

With  early  cut  mixed  hay,  a  14  per 
cent  protein  grain  ration  is  adequate 
for  dairy  cows.  With  midseason  hay, 
16  per  cent  would  be  better.  For  late 
cut  hay,  18  to  20  per  cent  protein  is 
usually  needed.  The  higher  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  roughage,  the 
lower  it  can  be  in  the  grain.  Early 


grown  grains  can  do  toward  formu-  cut  hay  goes  with  home-grown  grains’ 
lation  of  a  good  cow  feed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  ingredients  a  northeastern 
dairyman  often  grows  himself  and 
those  that  he  can  purchase  fairly 
easily.  Alone  or  in  combination,  they 
must  usually  be  mixed  with  com¬ 
mercial  supplements  so  as  to  provide 


adequate  protein. 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

of 

TDN 

Per 

100 

INGREDIENT 

Protein 

Fat 

Lbs. 

Home-Grown 

Barley  . 

1.9 

75 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

...10 

2  3 

62 

Corn  . 

3.8 

82 

Corn  &  cob  meal..  7 

3.2 

73 

Oats  . 

4.1 

68 

Rye  . 

1.7 

76 

Wheat  . 

..  .10 

1.9 

80 

Purchased:  Low 

to  Medium  in 

Protein 

Apple  pomace. . 

.. .  4 

4.6 

65 

Citrus  pulp.... 

...6 

3.4 

75 

Beet  pulp . 

...  9 

0.6 

68 

Hominy  . 

. .  .10 

5.0 

82 

Wheat  bran . 

..  .16 

4.0 

67 

Molasses  . 

...  3 

0.0 

54 

[TDN:  total  digestible  nutrients.] 

With  the  exception  of  wheat  bran, 
these  feeds  have  only  a  low'  to  mod¬ 
erate  phosphorus  content.  Grains  are 
generally  low  in  other  minerals,  too. 
Satisfaction  of  cows’  mineral  needs 
can  usually  be  assured  by  (1)  in¬ 
cluding  20  pounds  of  iodized  or  trace- 
mineralized  salt  and  20  pounds  of 
steamed  bone  meal  or  dicalcium 
phosphate  in  each  ton  of  feed,  and 
(2)  providing  them  with  free  access 
to  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  trace-mineralized  salt  and 


with  it  a  dairyman  can  utilize  a 
higher  proportion  of  them  in  his 
cows’  ration. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  a  man 
can  mix  his  home-grown  grains  in  al¬ 
most  any  proportion  he  wants.  Yet 
v/heat  should  not  comprise  more  than 
a  third  of  the  ration.  Avoid  using 
over  600  pounds  per  ton,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  less.  Tending  to  become  floury 
when  ground,  it  gets  pasty  in  the. 
cows’  mouths  and  is  not  very  palat¬ 
able.  Buckwheat  and  rye  should  be 
limited  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  overall 
mix,  a  maximum  of  400  pounds  per 
ton;  in  combination  they  should  not 
exceed  400  pounds,  either.  Cows  do 
not  like  them  very  much. 

Grains  must  usually  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  high  protein  ingredients 
for  the  overall  concentrate  ration  to 
meet  fully,  wdth  roughage,  the  nu¬ 
tritional  needs  of  the  dairy  cow.  Here 
are  the  chief  high  protein  sources 
usually  available  in  the  Northeast. 


Palata 

bility 


H'gh 

Low 

High 

High 

High 

Low 

Med. 


Med. 

High 

High 

High 

High 


Percentage  Percentage  TDN 


of  Total 

Of 

per 

High  Protein  Feeds 

Protein 

Fat 

Cwt. 

Brewers  dried  grains.. 

. .  .25 

6.2 

62 

Buckwheat  middlings.. 

. .  .29 

7.3 

75 

Corn  gluten  feed . 

. .  .25 

2.8 

75 

Cocoariut  oil  meal . 

...21 

2,4 

68 

Distillers  grains  (corn) 

...26 

9.8 

82 

Field  Beans . 

1.4 

73 

32';r  mixing  feed . 

...32 

5.0 

65 

Very-High  Protein  Feeds 

Corn  gluten  meal . 

...43 

2.2 

78 

Cottonseed  oil  meal... 

...41 

2.0 

65 

Soybean  oil  meal . 

. .  .44 

1.3 

78 

Linseed  oil  meal . 

...36 

1.0 

70 

FENCE  FUNNIES  BY  BETH 
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Computation  for  Protein 

The  following  diagram,  Pearson’s 
Square,  is  helpful  in  figuring  out  how 
much  each  to  use  of  home-grown 
feeds  and  purchased  supplements  to 
bring  a  ration  to  desired  protein  con¬ 
tent.  First,  compute  the  percentage 
of  protein  in  the  home-grown  —  or 
purchased  —  low  protein  grains  or 
feeds.  This  usually  runs  nine  to  12 
per  cent.  The  high  protein  supple¬ 
ment  will  probably  be  a  32-per-cent 
commercial  mixing  ration,  distillers 
dried  grains  or  soybean,  linseed 
cocoanut  oil  or  corn  gluten  meals. 
The  protein  in  these  will  be  listed 
on  the  tag  attached  to  each  bag. 

In  the  center  of  Pearson’s  Square, 
0,  write  the  figure  for  the  percentage 
of  protein  wanted  in  the  final  dairy 
ration.  For  illustration,  let  us  say  it 
is  14  per  cent.  Then,  in  corner  A, 
write  the  figure  for  the  percentage 
in  the  high-protein  feed  or  feeds 
which  are  to  be  added  to  the  grains. 
Let  us  here  plan  to  use  soybean  oil 
meal  with  protein  content  of  44  per 

Jersey  Cottle  Club  Con¬ 
vention  and  Sole 

At  the  90th  annual  meeting  of 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  recently,  Jersey 
bi'eeders  showed  “more  enthusiasm 
than  perhaps  has  ever  been  before 
displayed.”  Recent  increases  in  prices 
of  Jersey  dairy  cattle  and  success  of 
the  All- Jersey  Milk  program  were 
thought  to  be  underlying  causes. 
Jerseys  are  selling  at  substantially 
higher  prices  than  a  year  ago  and, 
according  to  Secretary  J.  F.  Cavan¬ 
augh,  “the  Jersey  cow  is  being 
brought  in  the  front  door  of  the  milk 
plant  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  pro¬ 
duct  with  high  food  solids  and 
flavor.”  At  the  Folck  Classic  Sale  in 
Ohio,  53  Jerseys  sold  for  an  average 
of  $1,555;  the  record  pi'ice  for  an 
American-born  Jersey  of  $20,000  was 
paid  for  an  Indiana  bull.  At  the 
National  Jersey  Heifer  Sale  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  48  young  Jerseys  averaged  $501, 
the  top  at  $1,250. 

The  Jei'sey  Club  President’s  Ro¬ 
tating  Trophy  for  the  cow  making 
the  highest  record  on  Register  of 
Merit  test  for  the  year  was  presented 
to  Marlu  Farm,  Lincroft,  N.  J.  Its 
MaiTu  Commando  Mannequin  in  365 
days  produced  21,100  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,168  pounds  of  fat. 

Hearings  on  New  York's 
Milk  License  Laws 

Daniel  J.  Carey,  New  York  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  has  scheduled  a  series  of  public 
hearings  on  milk  licensing.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  according  to  the  Commissioner, 
is  to  obtain  “grass  roots”  views  on 
liberalizing  the  State’s  present  milk 
licensing  policy. 

The  schedule  of  hearings,  each  to 
be  held  at  1:30  p.m.,  is  as  follows: 
Sept.  9  —  Buffalo,  State  Office  Bldg.; 
Sept.  10  —  Rochester,  Seneca  Hotel, 
(Ontario  Room);  Sept.  16  —  .Syra¬ 
cuse,  State  Office  Bldg.  (4th  floor); 
Sept.  23  —  Watertown,  Hotel  Wood¬ 
ruff;  Sept.  30  —  New  York,  State 
Office  Bldg.  (Rm.  659);  and  October 
7,  Albany,  State  Office  Bldg. 


Good  care  for  well-bred  calves  like 
this  fine  little  Guernsey  results  in 
herd  improvement.  From  the  calves 
come  the  herd. 


cent.  In  Corner  B,  enter  the  numerals 
for  the  percentage  of  protein  of  the 
home-grown  grains.  This  will  be 
somewhere  around  10  per  cent.  Next, 
subtract  O,  14,  from  A,  44,  and  place 


the  remainder,  30,  in  corner  D  of 
the  square.  Then  subtract  O,  14,  from 
corner  B,  10.  This  comes  out  a  minus 
figure,  4;  but  do  not  regard  the  plus 
or  minus  sign.  Simply  write  the 
figure  in  corner  C.  Now  add  C  to  D 
for  a  sum  of  34.  Finally,  place  C  over 


the  last-gotten  figure,  34,  to  obtain 
the  proportion  of  the  high  protein 
supplement  that  should  be  used,  4/34, 
or  a  little  less  than  Vs.  So,  about 
Vs,  or  2.50  pounds,  of  the  ton  of  14 
per-cent  protein  concentrate  should 
be  the  44  per  cent  soybean  oil  meal. 
The  rest  of  the  ration  is  made  up  of 
the  low  protein  feeds  whose  average 
protein  value,  10  per  cent,  was  used 
in  the  computation,  viz.  1,750  pounds. 
Salt  and  minerals  should  be  added, 
too. 

If  the  32-per-cent  commercial  sup¬ 
plement  were  used,  the  figure  for  it 
would  come  to  364  pounds  per  ton. 
These  good  commercial  mixes  con¬ 
tain  ingredients  not  only  to  supply 
protein  but  usually  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  a  tonic. 

What  About  Fat? 

Three  to  four  per  cent  fat  is  in 
most  cases  considered  adequate  for 
dairy  cows’  rations.  Going  beyond 
that,  while  perhaps  desirable,  may 
get  expensive.  Yet  good  buys  can 


often  be  made  on  higher  fat  ingredi¬ 
ents  like  hominy,  distillers’  dried 
grains  and  brewers’  dried  grain.  If 
you  can  make  a  feed  of  more  than 
four  per  cent  fat  for  the  same,  or 
little  more,  cost  than  one  with  less, 
it  is  advantageous  to  do  so.  Be  sure 
to  get  good  quality  materials,  and 
always  try  to  get  as  much  for  your 
feed  dollar  as  possible.  During  some 
months,  feed  ingredients  are  priced 
considerably  below  average  for  the 
year.  These  are  good  times  to  lay  a 
supply  into  storage.  It  is  very  worth¬ 
while  to  do  this;  be  certain,  however, 
that  the  storage  will  keep  the  feed 
safely.  Substitution  of  one  ingredient 
for  another  may  also  be  done,  some¬ 
times  with  great  saving.  But  always 
keep  in  mind  the  problem  of  relative 
palatability,  A  cow  must  eat  a  mix¬ 
ture  before  it  can  do  her  —  or  a 
dairyman  —  any  good. 

[To  be  continued  in  next  issue:  the 
question  of  bulk;  grinding  and  mix¬ 
ing;  new  grains;  feeding  the  home¬ 
grown  concentrates  to  the  dairy  cows.] 


Town  is  little  more  than 


a  whisper  away  — by  Phone 


Live  a  mile  from  town?  Three? 
Makes  no  difference  to  your  tele¬ 
phone.  Whatever  the  distance,  it 
lets  you  talk  with  your  family 
doctor,  the  County  Agent— al¬ 
most  anyone  else  in  town,  for 
that  matter— without  raising 
your  voice  or  leaving  your  home. 

An  electronic  marvel,  to  be 
sure.  But  to  the  modern  farmer, 
the  telephone  is  a  workaday  ne¬ 
cessity  in  a  class  with  the  tractor, 
milker  and  baler.  It  earns  its 
keep  many  times  over  —  day 
after  day  —  by  running  time- 
consuming  errands.  That  leaves 
more  time  for  profitable  work— 


work  that  simply  can’t  be  put  off. 

But  the  telephone  does  much 
more.  It  keeps  your  family  in 
close  touch  with  people  and 
events.  One  minute,  the  wish; 
the  next,  the  fulfillment  as  a 
familiar  voice  comes  across  the 
miles— clear,  warm.  Indeed,  next 
to  a  personal  visit,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  quite  like  an  occasional 
phone  call  to  keep  friendships 
fresh. 


❖ 


Yes,  for  business  or  pleasure, 
your  telephone  is  always  at  your 
service.  It’s  one  of  the  biggest 
bargains  in  your  family  budget. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 

—working  always  to  serve  the  community  better 
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NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air JMail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  <^^95 
Priced  ' 

Low  As 

Now  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

QCIjn  Mfl  MfllilCV  name  and  ad- 

OCHU  nU  mUlltl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediatelv. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.  X-699 
335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


WAKE  UP 
PARIN’  TO  GO 

»  Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  tonnent  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  thesamehappy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


Tortured  7  Years  by 
ITCH-SCRATCHY  Skin 

*'I  nearly  itched  to  death  for  7^  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I’m 
happy,”  writes  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 
Here’s  blessed  relief  from  the  itching  tortures  and 
sniseiy  of  rash,  eczema  and  skin  irritations  with  an 
amazing  new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE. 
This  soothing,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills 
harmful  bacteria  germs  while  it  softens  and  dissolves 
infected  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
healing.  Don’t  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  today. 


NEAWDS 

fMy  name  is  John  Winters  and  “nerves”  made  my  life 
miserable.  So  compare  my  safferins  with  yours  and  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  happiest  news  in  years-for  men 
imd  women  of  all  ages.  YeSi  1  suffered  with  the  agony 
mat  so  often  builds  up  from  simple  nervous  distress- 
tensions.  fears,  anxiety— jitters,  quivers,  flutters,  head- 
appetite.  No  one  seemed  to 
onoerstand.  I  was  growing  older,  worried  about  family, 
job,  money,  health-almost  frantic  at  times!  1  tried  so 
many  things.  Then  one  day  I  consulted  a  famous 
Doctor  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  an  amazing 
new  medical  discovery-new  and  different,  the  safest 
and  greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  long  experience.  I  am  so 

[happy  I  want  everv  one  who  suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranauiUzlng  help  for  feeling  calm  all  day- 
for  sleeping  well  at  night— for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
’•  PI®®*®  s®h<l  your  name  and  address  and 
i  II  make  you  a  free  gift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 
John  Winters.  Apt.  3909  313  E.  53  St..  NY  22.  NY, 


1  suffered  agonizing  attacks  for  over  20  years,  including 
sciatica.  I  used  at  least  five  doctors  and  tried  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  really  helped  very  much.  Then  a  friend, 
acquainted  in  scientific  mecHcal  circles,  told  me  about  a 
wonderful  new  kind  of  medicine  for  the  awful  pains  of 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago  and  neuritis. 

I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share  my  new¬ 
found  secret  of  comfort  and  happiness  with  others.  Please 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I  Just  want  to 
do  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me.  Please  write  now. 
Nul  McCoy,  Apt.  «109  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  38.  N.  Y. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-fllled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  N.Y.  16 


—CHURCH  GROUPS.  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


CE\A/  wnrl  CA\/B  make  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 

abW  ana  bAVe  blouse,  suit,  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  RODKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING 


Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE,  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Writs 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON.  N.  Y.  ! 


Photo:  Armstrong  Cushiontone  Ceiling 

This  room  with  its  quiet  look  has  a  quiet  sound  too  —  the  ceiling  tiles  are 
an  acoustical  sound-absorbent  “sponge”  that  keeps  loud  noises  from  above 
(children  playing  hard  or  a  loud  TV)  from  coming  down.  And  if  the  TV  in 
this  room  were  going  strong,  the  baby  or  the  old  folks  just  upstairs  could 
sleep  in  peace.  It’s  the  Armstrong  celing  tiles,  designed  for  do-it-yourself 
by  nailing,  stapling  or  cementing,  that  deaden  sound  and  decorate  the 

room  as  well. 


Animals  on  Parade 


2579.  Your  tot’s  favorite  animals  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  simple  outline  stitch  for  a  gay 
little  coverlet.  Work  on  pink  and  blue 
squares  with  plain  squares  for  contrast.  Or 
choose  your  own  color  combination.  Ma¬ 
terial  requirements,  hot  iron  transfers  for 
18  animals,  color  suggestions,  complete  di¬ 
rections. 

No.  2579  —  just  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1.  N.  Y. 

Add  10  cents  for  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING. 


Spoon  Bread  Made  With 
Fresh  Corn 

This  is  a  deiicious  dish.  Use  2 
tabiespoons  butter,  1  teaspoon  sait, 
2  cups  miik,  scaided;  Va  cup  yeilow 
cornmeai,  2  cups  fresh  corn,  cut  from 
cob,  IV2  teaspoons  sugar,  3  beaten 
egg  yoiks,  3  stiffiy  beaten  egg  whites. 

Add  butter  and  sait  to  the  scaided 
miik,  and  siowiy  stir  in  cornmeai. 
Cook  gentiy  one  minute,  stirring  con- 
stantiy.  Add  corn  and  sugar;  cooi  five 
minutes.  Stir  into  weil  beaten  egg 
yoiks.  Foid  in  the  egg  whites.  Turn 
into  greased  2-quart  casserole  and 
bake  in  a  350  degree  oven,  35  to  40 
minutes.  Bernice  Chrisman 


Good  Corn  Recipe 

For  this,  use  2  cups  fresh  corn,  cut 
from  cob;  1  cup  chopped  raw  toma¬ 
toes;  1  cup  chopped  onion;  1  cup 
chopped  green  peppers;  2  teaspoons 
salt;  Vs  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper;  1 
cup  yellow  cornmeai;  1  cup  grated 
Cheddar  cheese;  2  eggs;  V2  cup  rich 
milk;  Vs  cup  water. 

Mix  the  fresh  corn,  tomatoes,  chop¬ 
ped  onions,  green  peppers,  salt, 
cayenne,  cornmeai  and  grated  cheese. 
Combine  well  and  let  this  mixture 
stand  about  30  minutes. 

Beat  eggs  and  add  milk  and  water, 
greased  loaf  pan,  10x5x3  inches.  Bake 
in  a  375  degree  oven  about  one  hour. 

Nebraska  Bernice  Chrisman 


Ham  Loaf  With  a  Real 
Bread  Loaf 

For  this  dish  you  need  a  loaf  of 
day-old  bread.  Cut  off  the  top  with 
a  very  sharp  knife,  scoop  out  the 
soft  inside,  and  you  have  a  shell  for 
a  ham  stuffing.  Butter  the  outsides 
of  loaf,  also  the  top  crust,  and  stuff 
with  the  following. 

Use  I  small  chopped  onion;  1  table¬ 
spoon  green  pepper;  2  tablespoons 
bacon  drippings;  1  cup  tomato  soup; 
2  eggs,  slightly  beaten;  IV2  cups  soft 
bread  crumbs;  1  tablespoon  prepared 
mustard;  V4  teaspoon  pepper;  minced 
parsley;  and  3  cups  cooked  ham, 
chopped  in  small  pieces. 

Brown  onion  and  pepper  in  bacon 
drippings.  Add  soup  and  ham.  Stir 
in  bread  crumbs.  Heat  thoroughly, 
then  add  parsley,  mustard,  pepper 
and  eggs.  Stuff  bread  loaf  and  bake 
in  a  350  degree  oven  until  loaf  is 
browned.  Mrs.  C.  E:  Bruce 


Cycle  of  Swallows 

Today  my  swallows  left  the  Mill  — 
Eleven  flying  south  until 
They  reach  the  Isle  of  Trinidad 
On  weary  wings,  but  safe  and  glad. 

Last  April  on  the  twenty-first 
My  heart  seemed  joyfully  to  burst 
When  three  barn  swallows  came  in 
sight 

To  end  their  northern  homing  flight. 

They  flew  across  the  open  sill 
Of  every  window  in  the  Mill, 

And  found  behind  its  old  stone  face 
Their  own  familiar  nests  in  place. 

Next  day,  assured  that  all  was  well, 
One  swallow  hurried  off  to  tell 
His  mate  who,  somewhere  on  the  way, 
Awaited  news  of  what  he’d  say. 

And  when  these  two  came  back  to¬ 
gether 

It  made  just  four  who  now  would 
weather 

(Bird-like,  with  no  thought  of  dread) 
All  the  nesting  months  ahead. 

Through  all  that  time  this  precious 
four 

Prospered — could  one  ask  for  more — 
Until  a  flock  of  full  eleven 
Dwelt  between  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Summer  could  not  be  for  me 
Half  so  filled  with  gaiety. 

Half  so  rich  or  half  so  dear. 

Were  it  not  for  swallows  here-. 

Now,  they  are  gone  (the  first  chill 
wraith 

Of  coming  Winter),  yet  my  faith 
In  swallows  goes  on  unabating; 

I  shall  be — next  April — waiting. 

August  17,  ’58  Persis  Smith 


Throw  big  sheets  of  newspaper 
over  a  pile  of  prickly  barberry  cut¬ 
tings  to  carry  it  off  for  burning.  It’s 
the  least  thorny  way  to  remove  them. 
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Last  of  Summer  at  the  Pool 

This  pool  contains  the  Seven  Seas  for  children  shouting  ecstacies; 
Shining  bronze  they  splash  and  glow  from  dripping  locks  to  sunburned  toe; 
Over  and  under,  round  they  tumble:  waves,  toys,  children  in  a  jumble; 
Eve’s  wry  —  and  Mary’s  gentle  —  smile  mingle  in  mothers  who  watch 
the  while.  —  Phoebe  W.  Hoffman 


Summer  Wild  Flowers 

The  edges  of  woodlands  this  year 
have  been  a  riot  of  wild  flowers,  made 
luxuriant  with  the  frequent  night 
rains.  The  blue  of  chicory  blossoms 
on  stems  five  feet  high,  along  with 
Queen  Anne’s  lace  almost  as  tall, 
thickly  covered  many  spots  formerly 
covered  with  weeds.  By  August  Joe 
Pye  weed  was  head  high  with  broad 
heavy  deep  lavendar  crowns  on  stout 
stalks. 

At  various  lower  levels  were  the 


yellows,  pinks  and  whites  of  a  great 
variety  of  wild  growth  in  bloom.  But 
the  wild  phlox,  a  bluish-lavendar- 
pinkish  shade  grew  over  a  yard  tall 
in  great  clumps.  When  picked  for 
porch  bouquets  it  stayed  fresh  in 
water,  and  indoors  it  made  the  en¬ 
tire  room  fragrant.  p.  s. 

Lawn  mowing  this  season  has  been 
a  continuous  process.  Last  Summer’s 
drought  had  only  the  one  good  as¬ 
pect:  it  cut  work  on  the  lawns  to  a 
minimum  for  weeks. 


CHARM  AND  STYLE 


Send  35c  now  for  Fall- 
Winter  Fashion  Book; 
excellent.  35  cents. 

Please  print  right  on 
your  order,  name,  full 
address,  pattern  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes.  Send  to 
The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  FIRST  CLASS 
mailing  just  add  10  cts. 
(not  5  cts.)  per  pattern 

8170.  Teens’  favorite; 
puffed  sleeves  or  none. 
Sizes  10  to  16.  Size  12 
(32  bust),  4%  yds.,  39 
in.  25  cents. 


8103.  Beautiful  styling;  two  sleeves;  two  neck 
lines.  Sizes:  10  to  20.  Size  12  (32  bust)  SVz  yds., 
35  in.  Collar  V4  yd.  25  cents. 


8220.  Graceful  slimming  lines  for  matrons.  Sizes; 
36  to  52.  Size  38  (40  bust)  4  yds.,  39  in.  25  cents. 


8249.  Sew-easy  neat  day- 
timer.  Sizes:  12y2  to 
26 ¥2.  Size  14 V2  (35  bust) 
4%  yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 


8166.  Cute  schoolgirlish 
frock.  Sizes:  6  to  14 
years.  Size  8,  3%  yards, 
35  inch.  25  cents. 


8240 

32-46 

8240.  New  pretty  gown 
and  bed  jacket.  Sizes: 
32  to  46.  Size  34  (36 
bust)  gown,  4  yards,  35 
inch;  jacket,  3  yards. 
25  cents. 


Won  first  cooking  contest  at  age  thirteen  ; 


Official  Presents  Cooking  Award 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


When  Mrs.  Herbert  Edwards  wins 
a  cooking  award  she  does  it  in  a 
big  way.  She  won  a  blue  ribbon  and 
a  silver  plate  at  last  fall’s  New  York 
State  Fair.  And  the  ribbon  was 
presented  by  the  Fair  Director 
himself,  Mr.  William  Baker. 

A  prize- winning  cook  since  child¬ 
hood,  Mrs.  Edwards  certainly 
knows  the  importance  of  good  in¬ 
gredients.  She  always  uses  the  best 
— including  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It  rises  so  fast,”  she 
says.  “And  keeps  right  on  my  shelf.  ’  ’ 

Fair  time,  school  time,  harvest 
time  . . .  September  is  a  busy  month! 


And  if  you  bake  at  home,  you’U  find 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
especially  handy  for  the  yeast- 
raised  treats  you’ll  make.  It  stays 
fresh  for  months  right  on  your  shelf. 
And  it’s  so  fast  rising  and  easy  to 
use.  No  wonder  prize- winning  cooks 
depend  on  Fleischmann’s.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
in  “Thrifty  Three’s.” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


New  in  principle  —  field  engineered  —  the 
only  heater  that  offers  the  convenience  of 
gas  or  oil  with  the  economy  of  wood.  Save 
up  to  80%  in  actual  fuel  costs!  RITEWAY’s 
patented  complete  combustion  features 
take  the  labor  out  of  burning  wood. 

Mfg.  of  RITEWAY  oofomotic  wood 
burning  furnaces  for  forced  air,  steam 
or  hot  water  home  heating  systems. 

FEATURES:  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  temperatures,  dual  range  con¬ 
trol,  electrically  welded  heavy  duty 
construction,  large  fuel  magazine,  per¬ 
manently  air  tight  and  smoke  tight, 
two-toned  cabinets  in  silicone  enamel 


80% 


IN  FUEL 
0  COSTS 


Anri  rry»r\\i  nthAf^l 


Get  all  the  facts  — 

1.,^  A  ^  ^ 


Abaa  4  ■  ■  •- A 


See  your  nearest  RITEWAY  dealer,  or  write  directly  to; 

RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  Co.  Waynesboro,  Virginia 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


•i 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN  IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Write  for 
particulars. 


THIS  IS  WHAT  MAKES  BADGER  BETTER  ! 


THERE’S  A  BADGER 
FOR  EVERY  SIZE  BARN 


The  Badger  Barn  Cleaner  is  designed  to  do  the  job  you  expect  of  a  Barn  Cleaner. 
Just  snap  a  switch  and  watch  Buddy  Badger  go  to  work.  You  can  say  goodbye 
to  those  hours  of  back-breaking  drudgery, 

NO  LOAD  IS  TOO  BIG  FOR  THE  NEW  BADGER  CHAIN,  let  us  tell  you  all  about  this 
new  chain  and  why  a  BADGER  will  really  solve  your  barn  cleaning  problems. 

No  installation  is  too  big  or  too  difficult  for  a  Badoer  to  handle. 


Please  send  the  following  lilerafure 

Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Bonk  Feeders  Q  Student  D 


Name 


Address 


City  Sfafe 


BADGER  "SUPER  FORGED"  HAS  •  The  largest 
pins  •  The  biggest  flat  bar  •  New  positive 
paddle  location  •  Forged  paddle  link  50% 
stronger  •  Rivets  double  swaged  for  larger 
heads  •  Smooth  construction  for  cleanliness 
•  Designed  for  the  largest  barns  •  Heat  treated 
center  link  forgings. 

Write  for  complete  literature  and  nearest 
distributor. 


YEARS  OF  RUGGED  DUTY, 
LONG  WEAR,  PRECISION, 
and  POWER  go  into  a 

BARN  CLEANER 


WOOD’S 


Mlfin-JOB 

Mlodel  BO 


ROTARY  MOWER  SHREDDER 


The  mosf  used  machine  on  your  form! 

High  speed  pasture  clipping— fine  mowing- 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  ,  .  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idlel 
Built  rugged — for  the  toughest  jobl 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylen*  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


_ Price  Per  Square  foot 

2  Gouge  (.002) . Ic 


Widtiis  Available— 101)  tin.  Ft.  Rolls 
3, 4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft.  long 


4  Gouge  (.004) . 2«  3,  6,  lO'/r,  12,  14,  16'/j,  20, 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 3c  24,  28,  32  &  40  ft,  widths 


-/-/■-ry 

^8 

VAFOR 

BARRIER 

OVfR  BIDC. 
MATIS. 

iNSUlATIOM 

HAY 

COVERS 

SIIACE 

COVERS 

AE  A  CHI  HR  . 
COVERS 

Take  This  Ad  Willi  To  Youi  local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERAU  At  These  low,  low  Prices 


•  Cuts  a  wide  6-2/3  ft.  swath  —  2  crop 

•  Twin  blodes  for  clean  cut 

•  Attach  to  any  standard  2-3  plow  tractor 

•  Cutting  height  from  ground  to  14"  high 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 

11809  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
N.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


On  Natf tor's 

UNITE 


RUPTURE-EASER 


T,M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  a8_  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte.  Dept.  RY-98,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


SHOPPING  FOR  A  NEW  SILOTi 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  217  R  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  I 


You’ll  save  with  a 


CONCRETE  SILO 


EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTI 

Free  folder.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Please  send  folder  without  oblisation. 


I  Name _ 

I 

I  Address. 
I 


^  >City. 


- - 4 


East  Wins  Plowing  Honors 

New  York  first  in  contour^  second  in  level 
land;  Pennsylvania  second  in  contour. 


The  Northeast  captured  three  of 
the  first  four  places  in  the  16th 
National  Plowing  Contest  at  Hershey, 
Pa.,  August  21-22. 

Charles  L.  Stamp  of  Rock  Stream, 
N.  Y.,  23  years  old,  won  first  place 
in  the  contour  plowing  contest  with 
374  out  a  possible  400  points.  Second 
place  went  to  Charles  W.  Holub  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  with  364  points. 

Other  placings  were:  third — Lyle 
S.  Wiilhoite,  Wall  Lake,  Iowa,  356 
points;  fourth — Norman  E.  Comer, 
Greensburg,  Ind.,  352;  fifth — Donald 
W.  Eikoff,  Fountain,  Minn.,  350; 
sixth — tie,  Clarence  Clark,  Jamesport, 
Mo.,  and  Wilbur  Rase,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  344;  eighth — Burton  P.  Ode, 


Harrisburg  Patriot 

Charles  L.  Stamp  of  Rock  Stream, 
N.  Y.,  1958  national  contour  plowing 
champion,  measures  his  furrow  while 
Charles  W.  Holub  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
second  place  winner,  looks  on  ap¬ 
provingly. 

Brandon,  So.  Dakota,  342;  ninth — 
Lloyd  H.  Keeseler,  Cassopolis,  Mich, 
336;  tenth — Mrs.  John  Blankenship, 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  324;  eleventh — 
Duane  Mootz  (1957  champion),  Hills¬ 
boro,  Ohio,  302;  and  twelHh — Donald 
E.  Uphoff,  Cottage  Grove,  Wis.,  292. 

Champion  in  the  level-land  con¬ 
test  was  21-year-old  George  W.  Linn- 
inger  of  Springport,  Mich.,  with  370 
points.  Second  place  was  won  by 
David  H.  Bay  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 


with  363  points. 

The  remaining  contestants  were 
rated  as  follows:  third — Virgil  L. 
Bender,  Prole,  Iowa,  356  points; 
fourth — tie,  Raymond  H.  Poos,  Eaton, 
Ohio,  and  Homer  W.  Clark,  La  Valle, 
Wis.,  354;  sixth — Ray  T.  Baker,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Mo.,  352  points;  seventh  — 
George  Horner,  Spring  Mills,  Pa., 
340;  eighth — Carl  Brewer,  Smyrna, 
Tenn.,  338;  ninth,  Wilfrid  W.  Old- 
father,  No.  Manchester,  Ind.,  335; 
tenth — Robert  C.  Erickson,  Minooka, 
Ill.,  326;  and  eleventh — Dick  Doren, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  314. 

Stamp  and  Linninger  were  the 
youngest  farmers  ever  to  win  either 
of  the  two  national  titles. 

Called  “The  1958  World  Series  of 
Agriculture’,  the  16th  National  Plow¬ 
ing  Contest  and  Conservation  Exposi¬ 
tion  were  held  August  21-22  on  a 
2,500-acre  tract,  part  of  Hershey 
Farms  in  Hershey,  Pa.  In  addition  to 
the  two  plowing  contests,  there  were 
30  soil,  water,  forest,  fish  and  wild¬ 
life  conservation  demonstrations,  and 
20  acres  of  farm  machinery  exhibits. 
Attendance  for  the  two  days  totalled 
close  to  200,000. 

Leland  H.  Bull,  Pennsylvania  Depu¬ 
ty  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
general  chairman  of  the  exposition. 


S.  N.  Clarke 


Miss  Daunna  Doebler,  Jersey  Shore, 
Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  is  national 
“Queen  of  the  Furrow.” 


N.  Y.  Milk  Dealers  En¬ 
joined  from  Monopoly 
Practices 

Seventy  four  New  York  City  milk 
dealers  and  two  trade  associations 
have  agreed  to  a  “consent  judgment” 
restraining  them  from  engaging  in 
certain  monopolistic  practices  in  the 
distribution  of  fluid  milk.  This  judg¬ 
ment  brings  to  a  close  the  civil  anti¬ 
trust  suit  begun  in  May,  1956,  by  New 
York’s  Attorney  General.  The  suit 
charged  a  violation  of  the  Donnelly 
Act,  New  York’s  anti-monopoly 
statute. 

The  judgment  enjoins  the  Milk 
Processors  and  Handlers  Assn,  and 
Independent  Milk  Marketers  Inc., 
from  entering  into  or  maintaining 
any  combination  or  arrangement 
whereby  customers’  locations,  routes 
or  territories  are  allocated;  and 
whereby  retail  and  resale  prices  and 
terms  of  sales  of  fluid  milk  were 
fixed. 

The  74  milk  dealers  are  also  en¬ 
joined  from  engaging  in  the  same 
monopolistic  trade  practices  with 
either  or  both  of  the  two  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  No  dealer,  however,  is  en¬ 
joined  from  engaging  in  such  prac¬ 
tices  with  any  other  dealer. 

Attorney  General  Louis  Lekfowitz 
explained  that  the  defendants  did  not 
admit  guilt  by  consenting  to  the 
judgment.  He  explained  that:  “The 
purpose  of  this  action  was  to  enjoin 
illegal  practices  in  New  York’s 
$l,000,000-a-day  retail  milk  industry 


and  to  put  an  end  to  a  conspiracy  in 
the  metropolitan  area  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  since  1951.” 

The  principal  defendants  in  the 
proceeding  were  The  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  National  Dairy  Products  Corp., 
and  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Assn. 

L.  L  Logan  Is  Flying 
Farmer  of  the  Year 

During  the  13th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Flying  Farmer  Assn, 
in  New  York  City  last  month,  L.  L. 
Logan,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  poultry 
farmer  and  hatcheryman,  was  named 
“the  flying  farmer  of  the  year.”  His 
citation  recognized  that  the  man  who 
“does  more,  gives  more,  asks  less  . . . 
and  who  believes  a  little  stronger  . . . 
leads  all  the  rest . . .”  Logan  was  also 
re-elected  northeast  director  of  the 
Association  for  another  two  years. 

Judith  Pisor,  Portersville,  Pa.,  won 
the  farm-flight  essay  contest,  and  will 
receive  flying  lessons  as  her  prize. 
Stanley  Welles,  Horseheads,  N.  Y., 
won  the  youth  contest  in  construction 
of  model  airplanes;  his  award  was 
$150  in  cash.  Craig  Wilson,  Palmdale, 
Cal.,  poultryman,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Flying  Farmers,  and 
Vernon  Pond,  Scott,  Ohio,  vice- 
president.  Next  year  the  Flying 
Farmers  will  meet  in  Colorado. 


Nature  never  deceives  us;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  we  who  deceive  ourselves.  — 
Rousseau,  Emile,  Bk.  III. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Feed  for  the  Birds 

A  short  time  ago  I  bought  some 
feed  from  a  neighbor  who  sold  out. 
I  want  to  feed  it  to  my  birds.  I  have 
White  Leghorns  in  the  barn  and 
Light  Brahmas,  Indian  Runner  ducks 
and  Toulouse  geese  with  free  access 
to  a  field.  f.  j.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

First,  take  the  corn,  wheat,  and 
about  200  pounds  of  oats  and  have 
them  ground  into  mash.  You  could 
add  your  oatmeal,  middlings,  meat 
scrap,  fish  meal,  soybean  meal,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  gluten  meal,  dried 
whey,  and  fish  solubles,  too.  This 
would  give  a  complete  mix  for  a 
fairly  well-balanced  mash  suitable 
for  layers  and  the  other  types  of 
poultry. 

There  would  be  a  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficiency  if  this  wez’e  fed 
a  long  period  of  time.  So  it  would  be 
advisable  to  buy  and  add  to  this 
mixture  20  pounds  of  salt,  40  pounds 
of  bone  meal,  40  pounds  of  limestone 
flour,  and  five  pounds  of  a  vitamin  D 
concentrate.  If  your  birds  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  direct  sunlight  or  are  regu¬ 
larly  outdoors,  the  vitamin  D  con¬ 
centrate  can  be  omitted. 

The  total  mixture  would  approxi¬ 
mate  one  ton.  This  would  still  leave 
you  some  oats,  buckwheat,  sunflower 
seed  and  Canada  peas.  You  could 
feed  these  as  it  suited  to  any  of  your 
poultry,  either  the  chickens  in  the 
barn  or  the  geese  and  ducks  out  on 
range. 

Chopped  red  clover  could  be 
thrown  out  in  some  protected  area 
where  the  geese  could  get  at  it.  They 
would  pick  out  any  portion  of  it  with 
feeding  value. 


''Runt''  Pigeons  Are  Heavy 

I  bought  four  pigeons  last  Fall. 
They  do  not  fly,  and  they  weigh  about 
three  pounds  each.  One  hen  has  set 
three  times,  but  her  eggs  never 
hatch.  What  is  wrong?  Please  tell  me 
if  the  birds  should  be  separated 
when  setting.  j.  m. 

I  presume  the  pigeons  you  pur¬ 
chased  are  of  the  variety  known  as 
“Runts.”  This  may  seem  strange  in 
view  of  their  heavy  weight,  but  that 
is  nevertheless  their  true  name.  In 
most  cases  they  are  very  poor  breed¬ 
ers;  they  are  too  heavy.  We  have 
some  in  our  Pigeon  Breeding  Test 
at  Millville,  N.  J.,  and  their  records 
have  never  been  outstanding.  There 
is  also  the  possibility  that  you  may 
have  bought  old  pigeons.  This  in  it¬ 
self  would  be  a  cause  of  poor  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatchability  of  eggs. 

There  is  no  particular  care  needed 
for  these  large  pigeons  other  than  to 
have  some  nest  boxes  located  close 
to  the  floor  and  also  some  nesting 
material  conveniently  available. 

One  other  thought  comes  to  mind: 
you  may  not  have  bought  mated  pairs 
to  begin  with.  Someone  may  have 
sold  you  odd  males  and  females.  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  it  would 
take  considerable  time  before  you 
could  expect  the  stock  to  get  on 
properly. 


Blood  Spots  Are  Hard  to  See 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  identify  a 
blood  spot  in  an  egg?  We  candle  all 
ours,  and  can  pick  out  a  few,  but 
mostly  they  seem  clear  and  good.  Yet 
we  have  customers  bring  back  eggs 
they  say  have  blood  spots  in  them. 

Connecticut  c.  h. 

Blood  spots  less  than  one-eighth  or 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  are  not 
easily  seen  when  eggs  are  candled 
unless  one  has  a  very  strong  light, 
does  the  work  in  a  dark  room,  and 
the  eggs  are  white-shelled.  If  you 
have  brown-shelled  eggs,  you  could 
easily  miss  quite  a  few  unless  you 
were  careful.  The  egg  must  be 
twirled  in  front  of  the  light  so  that 
the  yolk  swings  around.  The  fact  that 
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your  customers  bring  back  eggs  con¬ 
taining  blood  spots  is  proof  that  you 
are  overlooking  them. 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions, 
you  will  have  difficulty  even  under 
the  best  of  conditions. 


Venfiiotion  for  the 
Incubator 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  one-inch 
ventilation  holes  in  my  incubator? 
Should  they  be  closed,  partly  open 
or  fully  open?  About  35  chicks 
pipped  their  shells  all  right,  but  they 
soon  died.  Yet  40  hatched  out  alive 
and  well.  The  ventilation  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  bad 
results.  A.  J.  E. 

Be  sure  first  to  check  the  heating 
unit  in  your  home-built  incubator  or 
it  will  not  maintain  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  Unless  you  have  the  incu¬ 
bator  in  a  very  warm  room,  say  90 
degrees  or  so,  which  is  not  likely,  the 
ventilator  holes  should  be  kept 
closed  until  the  chicks  hatch.  The 


embryos  within  the  shell  will  have 
no  trouble  securing  sufficient  fresh 
air.  After  hatching,  however,  the 
situation  is  different.  The  ventilators 
should  then  be  opened. 


Thin  and  Watery  Droppings 

My  birds  receive  laying  mash  and 
cracked  corn.  They  are  laying  all 
right,  but  their  droppings  seem  wat¬ 
ery  and  thin.  I  am  concerned  that 
some  malady  is  getting  into  them. 
Have  you  any  suggestions?  r.  y. 

Your  chickens  may  be  eating  more 
mash  than  needed.  Excessive  mash 
feeding  sometimes  causes  wet  drop¬ 
pings.  A  normal  amount  daily  for  15 
hens  would  be  between  one  and  a 
half  and  two  pounds.  With  this 
amount  of  mash  you  should  be  feed¬ 
ing  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  grain.  If  it  happens  that 
your  feeding  schedule  is  about  as  in¬ 
dicated,  then  the  loose  droppings 
must  be  the  result  of  some  infection 
causing  a  digestive  upset.  I  would 


clean  and  disinfect  the  water  con¬ 
tainer  every  day  for  a  week. 


A  Hen  Thaf  Crows 

One  of  my  hens  has  never  laid  an 
egg.  This  Spring  she  sat  there  just 
like  a  broody  hen  for  a  month.  But 
then  she  began  to  crow.  What  on 
earth  can  be  wrong  with  her? 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  a.  j.  k. 

The  “hen”  that  never  lays  any  eggs 
but  still  clucks  like  a  broody  chicken 
and  occasionally  crows  like  a  rooster 
probably  has  a  diseased  ovary  which 
prevents  normal  hormone  secretions. 
This  is  not  unusual;  in  our  egg  lay¬ 
ing  tests  we  usually  come  across  at 
least  one  pullet  each  year  that  be¬ 
haves  in  such  a  manner.  Often  she 
may  have  laid  eggs  before  the  change 
developed.  Surgical  removal  of  the 
ovary  of  a  hen  brings  on  the  same 
reaction.  I  feel  sure  that  your  hen 
has  a  diseased  ovary.  When  it  dies, 
I  would  suggest  your  making  an  ex¬ 
amination  to  satisfy  yourself. 


The  money  is  in  the 


GOLDEN 


Get  more  GOLDEN  EGGS 

on  Rbb^Rose 

Poultry  Feeds 

It’s  the  GOLDEN  EGGS  ...  the  eggs 
above  50%  lay  that  make  the  profit.  Good 
stock,  good  management  are  important. 
But  it  is  the  feed  that  makes  the  difference 
between  what  a  flock  is  producing  and 
what  it  can  produce.  Red  Rose  Poultry 
Feeds  are  scientifically  developed  to  give 
hens  the  energy  they  need  to  produce 
“Golden  Eggs”.  .  .  the  60%  to  80%  pro¬ 
duction  that  means  money  in  the  bank  for 
you.  Farm  for  PROFIT . . .  feed  Red  Rose 
Guaranteed  Poultry  Feeds. 


Percentage  ot 
Flock  Lay 

Pounds  Feed 

Per  Dozen  Eggs 

Extra  Dozen 

Eggs  You  Get 

Increased  Income 

Per  Ton  ol  Feed  From 
Ttie  “Golden  Eggs” 

50% 

5.52 

0 

0 

60% 

4.77 

57 

$28.50 

70% 

4.43 

89 

$44.50 

80% 

3.81 

163 

$81.50 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 


TiMm 


Rose 


I 


GUARANTEED  FEEDS 

tSTABUSMIO  1841  V'-!: 

lANCASTiR;  PA.  •  ^VOHK.  PA.  ..  CIRCltVtUt,  OHIO 
lAMPA.  PlA.  .  $AWOR0;  N;C>'i  CMAMBIK.'OA. 


From  Maine  to  Florida; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 
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says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  on 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

(SOME  DEALERSHIPS  AVAILABLE  .  *  . 
WRITE  US  FOR  DETAILS.) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  F-30  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 

lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 

egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write 


Today  for  Picture 
SUNNYBROOK 


Story  of 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farnis.  Inc. 

Box  2 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
Ail  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 

^GRE^NWICH^BOOK  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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INVESTIGATE 

THE  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL 

Hall  Brothers 


Find  out  ALL  about  | 
ALL  the  famous  Hall  ' 
Brothers  Breeds  and 
Crossbreeds  in  this  | 
Kodachrome  Color 
folder.  WRITE  FOR  ' 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY!  ^ 


...  i 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 
LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop., 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  GUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 


With  finest  precision  ground  Plano-convex 
lenses.  For  people  over  40  who  need  simple 
magnifying  lenses  to  read  fine  print,  and  do 
not  have  astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  30-Day 
Free  Trial — Money  Back  Guarantee.  Only  $3.95, 
C.  O.  D.’s  accepted.  Send  name,  address  age 
and  sex. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  NE-226,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend* s  Name  . . 

R.  F.  D . Box  . . Street - 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name 


A-ddress . . . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Pay- As-  You-Go 


in 


Poultry 


HE  old  axiom,  “Many  men 
have  many  minds”,  seems 
to  apply  to  the  poultry 
business.  Some  poultry- 
men  believe  that  the  only 
way  to  make  money  is  to 
get  long-term  financing  for 
a  large,  modern  plant.  Others,  like 
Everett  S.  Chandler  of  Bucksport, 
Hancock  Co.,  Me.,  believe  that  a 
“pay-as-you-go”  policy  is  best. 

Chandler,  who  has  a  7,000-bird 
hatching-egg  plant,  admits  that  it 
takes  a  little  longer  to  get  started 
on  your  own,  but  he  thinks  that  it 
is  the  sound  policy.  He  started  in 
business  20  years  ago  with  50  laying 
hens.  In  two  decades  since,  his  plant 
has  grown  greatly,  with  the  largest 
single  indebtedness  confined  to  a 
$1,000  loan  for  original  buildings. 
Chandler  was  working  in  a  pulp  mill 
when  he  got  the  idea  for  a  fiock 
of  chickens.  He  wanted  fresh  table 
eggs  and  a  chance  for  outdoor  work 
after  a  long  day  in  the  mill.  Fellow 
workers  were  soon  found  eager  to 
pay  a  premium  price  for  good  fresh 
eggs,  so  he  enlarged  his  fiock  to  150 
the  second  year.  In  successive  seasons, 
the  fiock  grew  to  400,  700  and  1,200 
birds.  Then  Chandler  obtained  a 
$1,000  loan  to  build  a  new  poultry 
house  and  quit  his  job  to  become 
a  full-time  poultryman. 

Since  then,  he  has  enlarged  his 
business  a  little  each  year  on  a 
“pay-as-you-go’  basis.  A  member  of 
the  Hancock  County  Farm  Commit¬ 
tee,  his  experience  has  convinced  him 
that  easy  credit  is  not  always  a  good 
thing  for  a  beginner  in  the  poultry 
business.  There  are  some  things 
about  any  business  that  can  be 
learned  only  by  trial  and  error.  The 
man  who  learns  lessons  on  a  small 
scale  does  not  face  disaster  if  he 
makes  a  mistake. 

When  Chandler  first  started,  he 
built  a  retail  egg  business.  But  in 
1945  he  switched  to  hatching  eggs. 
At  this  time  he  put  in  White  Rocks, 
and  he  now  thinks  they  are  hard  to 
beat  as  an  all-round  bird.  He  houses 
his  fiock  in  three  buildings:  a  100x40- 
foot  one-story,  a  40x50  two-story,  and 
a  new  150x36-foot  three-story  house. 
The  36-foot  house  he  likes  best;  it 
is  narrow  enough  to  ventilate  by 


It  was  from  retail  eggs  to  hatchery 
chicks  in  Everett  Chandler’s  success¬ 
ful  “pay-as-you-go”  poultry  plan. 

opening  the  windows  in  front.  This 
leaves  the  rear  for  laying.  Here, 
Chandler  believes,  he  gets  fewer 
broken  eggs  in  the  nests  in  this 
darker  part  of  the  house. 

The  houses  are  equipped  with  auto¬ 
matic  waterers,  but  feeding  is  done 
in  hand-filled  hoppers.  Grain  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  feeding  floors  by  means 
of  a  feed  carrier  that  runs  on  a  track 
running  the  entire  length  of  the 
buildings.  An  all-mash  ration  is  used; 
Chandler  believes  that  it  saves  labor 
and  is  of  advantage  during  the  rush 
seasons  when  an  exact  feeding  sched¬ 
ule  cannot  be  maintained. 

Cement  floors  are  used  in  the 
houses,  and  they  are  covered  with  a 
six-inch  deep  layer  of  sawdust.  This 
is  changed  once  a  year  before  re¬ 
placement  pullets  are  put  in  the  pens. 
All  of  the  laying  pens  are  equipped 
with  lights  that  give  the  layers  a 
14-hour  day  the  year  round. 

Chandler  raises  his  own  replace¬ 
ments  on  good  range.  The  chicks  are 
brooded  in  a  94x20,  two-story  brooder 
house  that  is  equipped  with  coal¬ 
burning  stoves.  The  chicks  are  vac¬ 
cinated  against  respiratory  diseases. 
All  watering  pans  in  both  the  laying 
and  brooder  houses  are  washed  daily. 

Looking  back  over  the  years, 
Chandler  believes  that  attention  to 
small  details  has  a  lot  to  do  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  establishing  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  “pay-as-you-go”  plan. 
When  he  first  started  the  small  re¬ 
tail  egg  business,  he  was  very  care¬ 
ful  that  all  of  the  eggs  were  strictly 
fresh  and  spotlessly  clean.  This  gave 
him  satisfied  customers  who  told 
their  friends  about  the  quality  of  his 
eggs,  and  eventually  the  friends  be¬ 
came  customers,  too. 

When  he  started  in  the  hatching 
egg  business,  he  was  careful  to  get 
the  best  strains  of  birds  for  breed¬ 
ing.  This  soon  gave  him  a  reputation 
as  a  producer  who  had  extra-good 
chickens,  and  he  was  able  to  get  a 
premium  price  for  his  hatching  eggs. 
Careful  attention  to  many  other 
small  details  has  paid  off  in  profit 
and  prestige  for  Everett  Chamller. 
He  is  well  satisfied  that  he  decided 
to  run  his  business  as  pay-as-you-go. 

J.  R.  Crane 


Attention  to  small  details  served  well  in  market  eggs  as  it  does  now  in 
production  of  eggs  for  the  hatchery.  Chandlers’,  is  a  family  business. 
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The  Place  for  Egg  Vendors: 
at  Busy  Farms 


Farmers  thinking  of  going  into 
automatic  egg  vending  are  being 
urged  to  exercise  caution.  “Only 
those  producers  located  at  farms  on 
well-travelled  highways  or  in  highly- 
populated  areas  should  consider  ma¬ 
chines”  warns  Dana  C.  Goodrich, 
Cornell  University  marketing  special¬ 
ist.  His  advice  is  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University; 
18  vendors  located  in  five  northeast 
states  were  studied. 

One  egg  vendor  which  holds  100 
dozen  eggs  was  developed  three 
years  ago  in  cooperation  with  Cor¬ 
nell  by  a  major  manufacturer.  Cus¬ 
tomers  simply  insert  the  required 
cash  and  carry  off  their  carton  of 
eggs.  Well-located  farmers  can  ex¬ 
pect  higher  retail  sales  and  greater 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Sept.  6  —  Southeastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  Sheep  Show  and  Sale,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Sept.  12  —  Southern  Tier  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  19  —  New  York  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1  —  Fifth  National 
Watershed  Congress,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Oct.  4  —  Capital  District  Guernsey 
Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Schaghticoke,  N. 
Y. 

Oct.  4  —  New  York  Production 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-11  —  Sixth  International 
Dairy  Show,  International  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  6  —  Connecticut  Turkey  Day, 
University  of  Conn.,  Stori’.s. 

Oct.  7-9 — 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Oct.  18-21  —  All-American  Jersey 
Show  and  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  22  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  26  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Tomatoes  Cured 
Cannibolism 

I  cannot  help  but  to  feel  sori’y  for 
those  ducks  reported  to  be  picking 
one  another  so  much  in  a  recent  issue. 
Cannibalism  may  be  hard  to  cure  in 
them.  It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  con 
quer  in  chickens,  too.  But  I  cannot 
forget  the  success  a  country  woman 
had  in  overcoming  the  picking  prob¬ 
lem.  All  she  did  was  give  the  birds 
some  canned  tomatoes  in  their  feed 
hopper.  They  gobbled  them  up,  and 
they  were  cured  of  cannibalism.  I 
suppose  the  tomatoes  provided  some 
mineral  or  vitamin  —  maybe  C  — 
missing  in  the  ration  otherwise. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  k.  r. 


{Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  12) 

1.  Over  Jerusalem  —  Luke  19:41 
At  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  — 

John  11:35 

2.  12  years  old  —  (Luke  2:42-47 

3.  (The)  Revelation,  not  Revela¬ 
tions 

4.  Jairus  —  Mark  5:22,23 

5.  Silas  —  Acts  16:19-31 

6.  Mars  Hill,  Athens,  Greece  — 

Acts  17:22-31 

7.  Ananias  —  Acts  9:10-17 

8.  Philip  —  Acts  8:26 

9.  Dorcas  —  Acts  9:36 

10.  Barnabas  and  Paul  —  Acts  14:12 


convenience  marketing  eggs  with 
the  machine,  Goodrich  says.  “They’ll 
get  a  higher  price  for  eggs  sold 
directly  to  the  consumer,  and  they’ll 
be  able  to  service  the  machines  with 
little  interruption  in  their  work 
routine.” 

Figures  show  that  the  break-even 
point  for  farm-located  machines  is 
100  dozen  a  week.  After  all  expenses, 
the  average  operation  netted  about 
$165  a  year,  approximately  a  10-per¬ 
cent  return  on  capital  investment.  At 
one  optimum  site,  500  dozen  a  week 
were  sold.  “But  this  was  phenom¬ 
enal,”  Goodrich  notes;  “far  lower 
sales  levels  would  justify  use  of  the 
machines.” 

Use  of  egg  vendors  in  non-farm  lo¬ 
cations  showed  unfavorable  results. 
With  a  break-even  point  of  140  doz¬ 


en  a  week,  the  group  studied  suf¬ 
fered  an  average  weekly  loss  of 
$37.  The  public  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  farm-fresh  eggs,  Goodrich  ob¬ 
serves.  “While  the  farmer  is  still 
wary  about  laying  out  $1,500  for  the 
machine,”  he  notes,  “figures  show 
that  profits  from  five  years’  service 
at  a  good  site  more  than  pay  off 
costs.” 

Other  elements  affecting  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  egg  machines  include  pos¬ 
sible  conflicts  with  present  retail  out¬ 
lets  and  the  time  of  year  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  set  up.  “It  is  easier  for  the 
customer  to  develop  a  vendor  habit 
if  the  machine  is  installed  during  the 
favorable  weather  of  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer,”  the  market  researcher  believes. 

As  for  the  future,  Goodrich  adds, 
“I’m  sure  there  will  be  more  ma¬ 
chines  around  in  years  to  come,  but 
their  impact  on  the  total  egg  market 
will  likely  be  small.  The  machine  cer¬ 
tainly  warrants  serious  consideration, 
but  only  with  realistic  evaluation  of 
the  farm  location.” 


Value  of  Research: 

24  Cent's  Per  Bird 

At  a  recent  meeting  sponsored  by 
a  major  midwest  producer  of  hybrid 
corn  and  chickens,  E.  E.  Schnetzler, 
chief  poultry  geneticist  for  the  firm, 
said  that  the  improvements  in  laying- 
bird  performance  currently  being 
sought  would  have  the  following  com¬ 
mercial  value:  six  more  eggs  per 
year,  $.088;  0.5  per  cent  increase  m 
livability,  $.011;  0.11  lb.  less  feed  per 
dozen  eggs,  $.092;  0.5  per  cent  fewer 
blood  spots,  $.036;  and  one  per  cent 
increase  in  Grade  A,  $.016.  The  total 
gain  from  these  relatively  small  in¬ 
creases  would  be  over  $.24  per  bird. 
It  was  Dr.  Schnetzler’s  contention 
that  each  of  these  improvements, 
though  seemingly  small,  is  quite 
feasible  and  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance  to  poultrymen.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  further  increases  could 
be  made  once  these  imminent  goals 
are  achieved. 


Get  Top  Production  of 
Quality  Eggs  at  Low  Cost 


Feed  WIRTHMORE  COMPLETE  EGG  RATION 


(SJiwovBW;  energy  content 
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TEXTURE 


PROPER  BLENDING  OF  QUALITY  INGREDIENTS  MEANS  TOP  RETURNS  FOR  YOU. 


Plan  now  to  discuss  your  feeding  requirements 
with  your  Wirthmore  dealer. 
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Wirthmore  Feeds  Inc.,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 


September  6,  1958 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition;  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions; 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Sept.  20  closes  Sept.  5 
Oct.  4  closes  Sept.  19 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY.  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


COOK-Housekeeper,  experienced.  Permanent 
position.  No  laundry.  Comfortable  quarters. 
Excellent  wages.  Suburbs  New  York  City.  BOX 
2615,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-96) 

WANTED;  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York, _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  caretaker  and  wife  (no 
children)  for  Vermont  girls  camp,  year- 
round,  quarters  provided.  Food  July  &  August 
only.  Write  background,  phone  number  & 
salary  desired.  Rm.  1807,  50  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

HOUSEPARENT  for  10  boys,  five  to  12  years. 

Good  pay.  Full  maintenance.  Write  Children’s 
Home,  77  East  Chester  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  small  institution,  40  people.  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Write  Children’s  Home,  77  East 
Chester  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK-Light  housework  for  gentleman.  Near 
Canaan,  New  York.  All  modern  conven¬ 
iences.  Excellent  working  conditions.  5  days 
week.  Sundays  off,  other  day  optional.  Live 
in  or  out.  Car  necessary.  Write  D.  _B.  Miller, 
Richmond.  Mass. _ _ 

TEACHERS  —  Elementary  school  —  slow  chil¬ 

dren.  Music.  Room,  board,  salary.  City  or 
Country  schools.  22  Buckingham  Road,  Brook- 
lyn.  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. 


COMMERCIAL  Egg  Farm  wants  young  man, 
wife  to  help  part  time  in  egg  room.  Must 
hav'e  car.  Good  pay.  T.  R.  Scott,  RFD,  Dans- 
ville.  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  farm,  capable 

of  taking  full  charge  raising  beef  cattle. 
BOX  2700,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  to  live  in  main  home  on  modern 
dairy  farm  in  western  Connecticut;  wife  to 
assist  generaily  in  house;  husband  to  serve  as 
caretaker  for  main  home,  care  for  horses,  and 
assist  some  on  outside  work;  pleasant  three 
room  living  quarters  with  bath;  salary  open; 
state  qualifications  and  references.  Reply  BOX 
No.  2701,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT;  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees.  Must 
be  experienced  in  general  maintenance 
of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  in  a 
permanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  living 
quarters.  Write  full  details  as  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera- 
tion,  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  couple  or  with 
helper  preferred.  Nice  house,  modern  barn 
with  barn  cleaner.  Good  wages.  BOX  2502, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.Y.-96) 

MARRIED  man  wanted  on  modern  farm  to 
work  with  high  producing  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein  herd.  Only  applicants  full  experienced 
will  be  considered.  Modern  home  available. 
Inquire  of  Mr.  Stroh,  Hilltop  Farm,  Suffield, 
Conn. _ 

PERMANENT  opening  for  experienced  couple 
on  modern  laying  hen  farm;  ideal  conditions; 
good  terms;  house  furnished.  Arnold  Hartikka, 
Voluntown.  Conn.  Tel.;  Drake  6-2351.  (N.Y.-96) 
PRACTICAL  nurse  or  refined  person,  experi¬ 
enced.  Care  elderly  gentleman,  country 
home,  permanent,  references.  P.  O.  Box  61, 
Gladstone,  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE  MAN:  For  Greenhouse  and  garden 
center  work.  One  with  the  ability  to  be  his 
own  boss.  Good  future  for  right  man.  Steady. 
Chestnut  Grove  Greenhouse,  New  City, 
N.  Y. _ (N.Y.-96) 

CAPABLE  woman,  young  girl,  assist  with 
children.  Modern  home,  own  room.  Good 
home  in  preference  to  high  wages.  Sullivan, 
R.D.  1  Waterville,  New  York.  (N.Y.-96) 


WANTED:  On  dairy  farm,  middleaged  man  or 
man  on  pension.  $100  per  month,  plus  house, 
all  improvements.  BOX  2709,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-96) 


HOUSE-PARENTS,  for  dormitory  supervision 
in  private  coeducational  boarding  school.  Ex¬ 
perience  desired,  not  essential.  Only  persons 
refined,  reliable,  stable,  of  exemplary  person¬ 
ality  and  character.  Write  Box  116,  Darien, 
Conn,  stating  age,  marital  status,  height, 
weight,  education,  experience,  references.  Re¬ 
cent  photo  helpful.  Mid-September  to  mid- 
June.  $125-200  per  month  plus  room  and  board, 
depending  on  position. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  by  dairy  farmer  and 
machinery  dealer.  Carl  Lange,  Little  Valley, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Otto  6815. _ 

TOP  wages  for  experienced,  clean,  responsible 
couple:  husband  to  help  on  small  modern 
dairy  farm,  wife  moderate  housework  and 
cooking.  New  Jersey  near  ocean.  BOX  2710, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COOK-Housekeeper;  Thoroughly  experienced, 

motherly;  good  plain  cook;  care  of  down¬ 
stairs;  four  children.  Upstairs  maid  kept.  Own 
room,  bath,  television;  country;  one  hour 
New  York;  $50  week.  State  age,  experience, 
references.  BOX  2711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  under  50  with  no  children 
wanted  by  gentleman  living  alone.  Cooking 
and  light  housework.  Good,  clean,  environ¬ 
ment.  Earl  Cooley,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Johnson, 
Vermont. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

WANTED  for  small  registered  Angus  herd 

near  Cooperstown,  New  York,  married  man 
to  manage  farm  and  herd.  This  is  a  one  man 
operation.  Applicant  must  be  serious  and  have 
good  references.  Apply  in  writing  to  Burlin¬ 
game,  Field.  Pierce  and  Browne,  45  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. _ 

CLEAN  Christian  home  desires  housekeeper. 

New  home,  pleasant  college  environment, 
good  wages,  opportunity  for  travel.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Write  particulars.  BOX  2714,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  Guernsey  dairy 

farm.  Must  be  good  hand  milker  and  able 
to  drive  truck  and  tractor.  Good  room,  board 
and  wages.  BOX  2715,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN  alone  wants  housekeeper,  50-60;  con- 

genial,  unencumbered,  modern  mobile  home, 
all  facilities,  small  wages,  good  home,  ex¬ 
cellent  park.  New  York  State.  BOX  2723, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

WANTED;  Companion  for  elderly  lady,  live 

in.  Good  home,  $40  monthly.  Seashore 
Summers.  Mrs.  G.  Babcock,  Spruce  St.,  New 
Windsor,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. _ 

HAPPY  couple  needs  mature  woman  to  help 

the  mother  care  for  3  young  children  and 
country  house  with  ail  modern  appliances.  17 
nnles  from  Boston.  Generous  salary  and  time 
off  arranged.  Comfoi'table  large  room,  bath, 
T.V.  Please  write  questions  and  self -descrip¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Charles  Brown,  249  Belknap  Rd., 
Framingham  Centre,  Mass.  _ (N.Y.-96) 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class 
milkers,  poultrymen.  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger  s  Employment  Agency.  271  Bowery. 
New  York  2.  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 
FARM  ana  aairy  neip  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men.  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency.  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7.  N  Y 
Cortland  7-7865 


WORKING  farm  manager  and  herdsman.  Mar¬ 

ried,  forty  years  of  age.  One  child.  Four 
years  Cornell  University  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Graham  School  graduate.  Wide  knowl¬ 
edge  agronomy  and  soil  management.  Fifteen 
years  experience  managing  profitable  dairies  — 
registered  cattle.  Knowledge  of  swine,  beef, 
husbandry.  Excellent  reference  from  present 
employer.  BOX  2602,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WIDOW,  45.  refined  German-American  (Catho- 

lic)  desires  housekeeping  position  with 
Christian  people  on  estate.  (New  England). 
Good  Schools,  where  son,  high  school,  can 
work  Saturdays.  We  are  country  raised.  Last 
position  10  years  with  lady.  Best  references. 
Expect  salary  $50  per  week.  Care  R.  Parck, 
Box  32,  RFD  1,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-96) 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle  aged  refined  woman 
would  like  position  in  gentleman’s  or  elderly 
couple’s  home  going  to  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida 
for  the  winter.  Capable  of  taking  full  charge. 
BOX  2704,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN,  39,  wishes  position  as  housekeeper 
and  cook.  BOX  2705,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN,  desires  year  around  job:  room,  board. 

sMary.  Caretaker,  maintenance,  houseman, 
gardening,  drive  car,  care  boilers.  Lewis 
Gerke,  Route  2,  Macedon,  N.  Y. _ 

RETIRED  couple  wants  caretaker  position; 

have  car,  absolutely  sober,  reliable,  very 
active;  nice  quarters,  good  man.  salary  $100 
month.  E.  C.  W.,  Box  178,  Circleville,  N.  Y. 
_ (N.  Y.-96) 

CAPABLE  middleaged  lady,  wishes  position; 

companion,  housekeeper.  BOX  2717,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MAN  wants  work  on  estate  or  fruit  farm,  ex¬ 

perience  in  gardening,  all  branches  of  fruit 
growing,  good  worker.  Would  consider  part 
wages,  part  share  proposition.  BOX  2718,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

refined,  for  one  adult  about 
60.  State  children.  BOX  2719,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  maintenance  man  age  37  with 
widowed  mother  and  younger  brother.  Re- 
hable,  honest,  good  references.  Loves  animals. 

,  home  most  essential.  What  are  we 
offered?  J.  Clancy,  R.  1,  Ludlow,  Vermont. 

(N.  Y.-96) 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 

P  &  D  Sales  Company.  Plainfield  18  Illinois. _ 

CIDER  &  Wine  Presses  —  New  &  Rebuilt.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
No.  58.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,’’  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

ROTARY  Garden  Tiller  —  4  HP,  $95.00  this 
month.  Univex'sal  Mfg.  Co.,  324  W.  Tenth  St., 
Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. _ 

KNIVES:  Field  harvesters  and  silo  fillers,  $5.50 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $6.75 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.O.D.  and  $1.  Also  available  through 
farm  equipment  dealers.  Agricultural  Knives, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. _ 

HARTZELL  hay  and  grain  dryers,  air  or 
heated.  M-C  continuous  grain  dryers.  The 
M-C  chopper  hay  conditioner  mows,  chops  and 
loads  in  one  operation.  For  green  feeding, 
silage,  stalk  shredding,  bedding.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration.  Dealers  wanted.  Chester  I. 
Frederick.  Mendon,  New  York. _ 

BUFFALO  Field  Sheller,  two  trailer  models, 

attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature 
write  Fleischer  Manufacturing,  Columbus, 
Nebraska. _ 

MAPLE  syrup  makers:  We  offer  complete 

equipment  for  the  modern  camp.  Evapora¬ 
tors,  buckets,  etc.  Also  the  new  and  improved 
plastic  sap  lines.  Vermont  Evaporator  Compa- 
ny.  Box  96,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. _ 

WHY  pay  more?  Buy  direct.  Barbecue 

chicken  machines.  From  $295.00  up.  Prepared 
seasoning  and  barbecue  sauce;  walk-in  cool¬ 
ers,  poultry  refrigerated  cases,  scales,  etc. 
Write  or  cull:  Barb-Q-Matic,  488  North  3rd  St., 
Philadelphia  23  Pa.  Phone:  MArket  7-7713. 

BEAN  puller  knives  “with  self  sharpening  ex- 

changeable  cutting  edges.”  Write  Ground 
Mole  Mfg.,  Company,  Bad  Axe,  Michigan. 
Distributor  wanted. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

CLOSING  out  sale  of  Silo  Matic  Silo  un¬ 

loaders  at  reduced  prices.  P.  &  D.  Sales 
Company,  Plainfield  18,  Ill. _ 

GENERATOR:  14.000  watt  P.  T.  O.  generator, 

new  units,  surplus  110/220  volts.  Will  oper¬ 
ate  off  of  most  tractors:  $625  F.  O.  B.  Mon- 
tague  Supply.  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Three  gasoline  generators,  2-5000 

K,W.  — 1-1000  K.W.  Priced  low.  Historic 
Mt.  Defiance.  Inc.,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMERS  Your  Attention:  Get  the  tractor 

bargain  of  your  life.  Buy  the  fabulous  new 
3-4  plow  MM  tractor  for  the  price  of  a  2- 
plow  tractor.  In  addition  we  are  paying  $900 
for  your  old  tractor  on  this  fabulous  new 
MM.  It  is  the  greatest  tractor  buy  ever.  See 
us  at  once  at  this  offer  is  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  at  anytime  due  to  the  possible  in¬ 
crease  price  of  steel  and  machinery.  Central 
Penn  Farm  and  Industrial  Supply  Co..  New 
Kingston,  Pa.  Phone:  Mechanicsburg  PO  6- 
7684  New  Harrisburg. _ 

BUFFALO  field  sheller;  Two  trailer  models, 

attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature 
write;  Fleischer  Manufacturing.  Columbus, 
Nebraska. _ 

PAINT  sprayers;  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 

$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. _ 

CLOSE  out  on  hay  balers:  Don’t  miss  this 

chance  to  save  real  money.  One  model  “55” 
International  baler  power  take  off.  One  model 
“55”  International  baler  engine  driven.  Amos 
D.  Bridge’s  Sons,  Inc.  Box  C,  Hazardville, 
Conn. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

FOR  sale  reasonable:  Six  Continental  60  horse¬ 

power  six  cycllinder  new  motors; -11  Massey- 
Harris  corn  pickers:  1000  steel  wheels  8x24 
inches  mfg.  Moline.  Other  new  Massey-Harris 
farm  parts.  J.  Kozel  &  Son,  1140  Scottsville 
Road,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y.  Telephone  IDel- 
wood  6-9807. _ 

BUY  surplus  jeeps,  tractors,  farm  imple-’ 

ments.  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics 
wholesale  direct  form  government.  List  and 
procedure  $1.00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Box  8, 
Thomasville,  Penna. 


SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor.  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  Pepere  46,  Wisconsin. 

BUY  tractor  parts  direct  at  dealer  s  discounts. 

America’s  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  1958  Catalog 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Motors,  Hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  Free 
Groban,  1141  S.  Wabash.  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


SILO-MATIC  Silo  Unloaders  and  Scru-Feed’r 

Auger  Bunk  Conveyors  feed  cattle  mechani¬ 
cally.  Save  time  and  labor.  Send  for  free 
literature.  Built  for  years  of  dependable 
service  by  Van  Dusen  &  Co.,  Inc.  Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


NEW  double  bit  hickory  axe  handles,  $1.75 

value,  sample  $1.00  postpaid;  wholesale  lots 
65  cents  each.  Allied,  16  Argyle  St.,  Everett, 
Mass.  _ 

NO.  1  Lane  sawmill  complete  with  Int' 

power  unit  cable  feed.  This  mill  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  for  operation.  A  real  bar¬ 
gain,  $1,200.  Arthur  E.  Lincoln,  Stephentown, 
New  York.  _ 

1952  Massey  Harris  two  row  mounted  corn 

picker  $275;  Keenco  egg  grader  and  washer, 
gas  and  electric  brooder  stoves.  Will  consider 
trade.  John  M.  Gabel,  Buena  Vista  Road,  New 
City,  New  York. 

DISC  Harrow ;  Perfect  condition.  Normandy 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Phone  JOrdan  7-5050. 

FOR  SALE:  17’  x  40’  A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore, 

automatic  bottom  unloading  silo  with  un¬ 
loader,  new  1954.  May  be  dismantled  and 
moved.  Write  Box  71,  Franklin.  Pennsylvania. 

SILO  UNLOADERS 


ST.  PIERRE  silomatic  unloaders  save  300 
hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch .  silage 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  end 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unloaders,  Bunk 
Feeders,  Hay  Driers.  Barn  Cleaners,  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area.  Manufactured 
by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


GUTTER  CLEANERS 

ST.  PIERRE  barn  gutter  cleaner;  Farm  pi-oven 

quality  construction,  trouble  proof,  easily 
Installed — world’s  lightest  and  strongest  gut¬ 
ter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  Write 
for  free  information  on  barn  cleaners,  crop 
driers,  bunk  feeders  and  silo  unloaders:  and 
name  of  nearest  delaer  in  your  area.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corpoi'ation, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


_  SOILS  &  FERTILIZERS 

USE  .  .  .  Reliable  .  .  .  New  Jersey  Glauconite 
Greensand.  Apply  at  any  season.  See  vour 
Dealer  or  write  to  National  Soil  Conservation, 
Inc.,  Medford,  New  Jersey. _ 

SOIL  formula  for  sale.  Write:  Adele’s  Flower 

Shop,  319  Huntington  St.,  Shelton,  Conn. 

LIVESTOCK  SUPPLIES 


MANILLA  Rope  Halters,  V2  in  size,  $12.00  per 

dozen.  Other  sizes  made  to  order.  Peter 
Steckley,  Corfu.  N.  Y.  Phone  Corfu  1056. 


BARRELS 


BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallon, 

fresh  emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.00  each;  two  for  $7.50;  10  for  $35  F.O.B. 
South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms.  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J.  Reynolds’ 
Distillery).  Telephone  VO  6-5757  (N;  Y.  104) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FOR  Sale;  Maple  and  pine  boards  12  to  22 
inches  wide.  Cherry.  John  C.  Rowell  Lum- 
ber  ^  Specialties,  Tunbridge.  Vermont. 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust;  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262,  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Kiln-dried  hardwood  sawdust  de¬ 
livered  trailer  loads,  five  cents  cubic  foot, 
plus  delivery.  Francis  O.  Dutton.  Brandon,  Vt. 
Telephone  320. _  (N.  Y.-96) 


SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point — New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


RICE  Potato  Diggers  —  Attractive  low  price. 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on 
request.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LOW  Prices  on  Lederle  vaccines.  Caponizing 
Pels  ($8.50  per  1000).  Kensington  Veterinary 
and  Poultry  Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington.  Conn. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  jBll  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeost  (12 
States)  -^8c  per  word. 


- ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions. 


Name  . City  or  Town  . 

Address  . . . . . .  State 


^8 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

want  to  follow  Real  Estate  as  a  career? 

We're  looking  for  those  above  average  m 
honesty,  wanting  to  build  on  service  to  the 
Cublic.  Write  for  test  questions. .  Liberal  sales 
helps,  coaching,  supplies,  advertising  free  to 
those  who  qualify.  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  only.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hamp. _ (N. Y.-Sfa) 

S-XPANDING  Seed  Firm  wants  Salesman: 

Ready  to  travel,  farm  background  essential. 
Sales  promotion,  training,  financing  furnished. 
Rive  days  week.  Commissions  high  above 
aveirge  Unusual  chance.  Write  BOX  2702, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

fiAIRY  farmi  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 
modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve- 
m^ts,  all  in  good  condition:  pond,  brook, 
■637  000.  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn,  20 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  silo,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  brook,  9-room  hoi^e  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  good  road.  $17,500.  Terms.  Vermann 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (.in. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

village  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  other 
types  businesses.  Telephone^or  write  Werts 
R^l  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ _ 

YOUR  opportunity  to  purchase  best  equipped 

chicken  farm  on  Long  Island.  15  acres. 
Owner  is  retiring.  Write:  R.  P.  SiHeck  Agency, 
cSchogue? New  York.  Phone:  PEconic  4-6786, 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  niodernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa, 
N.  Y.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ _ _ 

farms  and  country  homes  for  sale  through- 

out  northwest  New  Jersey 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort  ,Box  R,  Hackettstown, 

New  Jersey.  _ _ _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  30,000  sq^  ft.  capacity, 
Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.  Eight  miles  Brattleboro. 
Dwelling  seven  rooms,  bath,  central  heat,  u 
acres,  15  open  land.  Price  $21,000.  Federal 
Bank  of  Springfield.  .  Inquire  National  Fam 
Loan  Association,  White  River  Junction,  Ver- 
mont.  Telephone  451. _ _ _ ^ _ 

POULTRY  farm  including  business.  Live  stock 

and  equipment.  Wonderful  laycmt  for 
party.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  BOX 

2707.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.  Y  -  160-A  Dairy 
Farm,  excellent  pastures  and  meadows,  high 
production,  several  springs,  ^‘fow  barn,  large 
house,  modern  facilities,  good  location,  $12,000. 

BOX  2706,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

53  ACRE  Poultry  farm.  Double  decker  hen 
houses.  All  equipped.  Lovely  7-room  home. 
Ann  M.  Miller.  Broker,  Bath,  New  York.  R.  I. 
MAINE  Farms— (Shore  farm  100  acres,  $7,500); 

(Log  Cabin  Bay  view,  furnished,  $8,000) , 
(Cottage  Bay  front,  $4,000);  (Poultry  farm,  50 
acres  bldg..  16,000  sq.  ft.,  modern  residence, 
7  rooms).  Write  Maine  Farms,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

LARGE  selection  farms.  New  York,  Peimsyl- 
vania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment.  O  CON¬ 
NOR  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


110  ACRE  dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  All  improvements,  good  lo^tion. 
Louis  E.  Sivers,  Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y.  Phone 

Chenango  Forks  3107.  _ 

76  ACRES.  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co.,  4  roorn 
house,  barn,  henhouse,  $4,500.  Werts  Real 

Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

120  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Tioga 
Countv,  6  room  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
6,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


125  ACRES  limestone  soil,  level,  meadows,  Co. 

Road  next  to  store,  flowing  well,  tractor 
equipped,  good  Bldgs.,  $20,000.  175  .  acre 

village  edge  limestone  soil,  2  tractor  equipped, 
two  modern  houses,  modern  barn,  stocked, 
equipped,  $50,000.  Bloodgood  Agcy,  46  W.  Mam 
St.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  potato  —  truck  crop  farm.  127 
acres,  lake  for  irrigation.  Ten  unit  labor 
camp.  Comfortable  house  with  conveniences. 
Plenty  buildings.  $38,000.  Harry  Thomas,  Real 
Estate  &  Ins.,  Goldsboro,  Maryland 


KENNEBUNK,  Maine,  8  room  house,  in  town, 

easy  ride  to  ocean,  private  sale.  $13,800.  Write 
Mrs.  J.  Dobson,  15  Lovett  Place.  Lynn,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Country  home,  lake  region.  Ber- 
nice  Atwell,  Barton,  Vermont. _ (Pa. -96) 

VERMONT  —  Furnished  cottage  on  main  road. 

Garage  42x24.  Bathroom,  electricity,  running 
water.  1500  feet  frontage  on  main  road.  Six 
house  lots,  or  good  place  for  a  motel.  Wonder¬ 
ful  spring.  Three  inch  stream  of  water.  Good 
view  of  White  Mountains.  Halfway  between 
St.  Johnsburg,  Vt.  and  Lancaster,  N.  H.  Price 
$4,000.  George  Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 


CATALOG  FREE.  Gives  specific  information 

and  prices  on  property  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 

from  choice  homes  and  farms  to  camps,  cot¬ 

tages,  wild  tracts.  Central  New  York  to  coastal 
Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264  RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hamp. _ (N.Y.-96) 

FOR  SALE  —  35  acre  mature  apple  orchard  — 

fully  equipped  —  surplus  water  —  desirable 
varieties  —  attractively  priced.  M.  S.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Mexico.  N.  Yj _ (N.Y.-96) 


OPPORTUNITY:  two  8-room  houses,  one 

$4,900,  both  $3,900  each.  Small  town,  foot 
Shawangunk  Mts.  Gearn,  Box  2,  High  Falls, 
N.  Y.  (N.Y.-96) 


SMALL  farm.  House  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
with  garden,  $30  month  rent  or  sale.  Chas. 
Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia. 


INVEST!  Retire!  125  or  more  acres.  13  room 

house,  2  baths,  oil  heat,  sound  buildings, 
paved  road.  Near  lakes  and  towns.  Owner. 
Ted  Mashak,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. _ (N.Y.-96) 


FOR  RENT:  Poultry  farm,  first  class  buildings. 

capacity  3,000  layers  —  Brooder  house.  Un¬ 
usually  attractive,  modern  house,  5  rooms,  all 
conveniences.  9  miles  from  Coatesville,  Pa. 
farmers  cooperative  —  Rent  $200  a  month  or 
depending  on  amount  of  acreage  desired  — 
Write  Mrs.  Andrew  Rey,  Lyndell  Farms,  Down- 
ington.  Rt.  2,  Pa.  or  phone  Glenview  8-8116. 


SENECA  LAKE,  near  Watkins  Glen:  30-acre 
fruit  farm,  grapes,  peaches  and  pears.  Near 
small  village  with  school,  churches  and  stores. 
BOX  2712,  Rural  New  Yorker^ 


FOR  Sale:  4-room  country  school  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  well.  All  deliveries  on  half  acre. 
Nice  for  retired  couple.  $3,200.  Walter  Berl¬ 
ins!^,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-96) 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

SULLIVAN  County  real  estate;  All  types  of 
property,  all  price  ranges.  Write,  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Bernard  Heller,  Broker,  Swan 
Lake,  New  York.  


RETIRED  couple  wants  small'  place  in  New 
York  State;  not  over  $5,000  cash.  A.  M. 
Goetz,  43  N.  Water-Lane,  Levittown,  N.  Y. 
_ (N.  Y.-96) 

DUTCHESS  County:  Farm,  130  acres,  four 

miles  from  Parkway,  good  8-room  house.  IV2 
baths,  fireplace,  oil  heat,  two  streams,  lake- 
site  views,  barn  for  35  cows,  productive  land, 
other  buildings;  $37,500.  H.  W.  Guernsey, 
Realtor,  7  New  Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  GL  2-4410. _ (N.  Y.-96) 

VIRGINIA  dairy  fai'm  shipping  Washington. 

Nice  home,  three  stall  milking  parlor,  92  ft. 
loafing  shed,  bulk  tank,  machinery,  22  Hol- 

steins;  $42,000.  Everything.  300  acre  beef  farm, 
long  highway  frontage,  two  houses,  feeder 
barn;  $55,000;  easy  terms.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency.  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

Bradford  county:  100  acre  poultry  and 

dairy  farm  with  all  city  conveniences.  Love¬ 
ly  8-room  home.  All  modern.  Attached  garage. 
30-40  cow  dairy,  two  poultry  houses  capacity 
5,200  layers  or  16,000  broilers.  Many  other  at¬ 
tractive  features.  For  sale  with  or  without 
complete  stock  and  equipment.  For  details. 
Leslie  Ameigh,  Gillett,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Half  acre.  Long  Island,  near  beach. 
146-16  Holly  Ave.,  Flushing  (55)  N.  Y. 

OUTSTANDING  160  acre  dairy  farm,  Colum- 
bia  County.  Excellent  buildings,  two  silos, 
other  featues,  up-to-date  equipment  available. 
John  J.  Leu,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 
John  J.  Leu,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.-104) 
DAIRY  farm  in  central  New  York  State  with 
50  milkers.  Retail  and  wholesale  milk  route. 
Main  house  nine  room,  two  baths  plus  cottage 
over  300  acres,  four  tractors,  four  trucks, 
baler,  field  chopper  and  all  other  machinery. 
You  need  $90,000;  terms.  BOX  2720,  Rural 
New  Yorker. _ 

MONTGOMERY  County;  Bare  farm.  186  acres, 
room  60  head,  buildings  excellent  condition, 
excellent  water;  $19,000.  BOX  2721,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy;  Large  house,  within  100 
miles  from  New  York,  close  to  village  and 
transportation,  to  $8,000.  BOX  2722,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  


250  ACRE  dairy  and  beef  farm;  nice  home; 

$22,000.  Also  185  acre  equipped  dairy  farm; 
three  apartment  house,  pen  stable,  milking 
parlor;  $27,000.  Both  have  meadow  land;  state 
highway.  J.  L.  Hamilton,  123  Shelburne  Road, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  _ (N.  Y.-96) 


113  ACRES  on  tributary  natural  lake,  modern 
home,  large  barn,  good  land;  $6,500  cash. 
George  Luoma,  Spencer,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-920) 


40  ACRE  farm:  13-room  house,  garage,  barn, 
shed  attached.  Two  dwelling  houses  with 
gravity  running  water  and  hot  water  and  bath. 
Six  miles  from  big  water  ski  area.  L.  G. 
Roberts,  Bondville,  Vermont. 


600  ACRE  farm  with  exceptionally  nice  build¬ 
ings,  over  100  acres  tillable  land;  50  acres 
improved  pasture,  balance  wood  and  timber. 
50  head  Holstein  cattle.  Stock  and  tools; 
$40,000.  S.  Eugene  Rogers,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Essex 
.Junction,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-96) 


ONE  of  the  best  farms  in  Western  New  York 
approximately  600  acres;  almost  level,  grows 
alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes:  dandy  beef  cattle  or 
dairy  farm;  three  good  homes,  excellent  barns; 
$75,000  bare.  Cattle  and  equipment  optional. 
340  acres,  90  head  cattle,  good  buildings, 
modern  machinery;  $110,000.  320  acres,  large 

barn  62  head  cattle,  machinery;  $56,000.  242 

acres,  buildings  fair;  $27,000;  highway.  K.  M. 
LeMieux,  95  Main,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HEAVY  breeds,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 
White  Mountain  cross:  $10,  100.  Quick,  pre¬ 
paid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan,  Pa 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS:  White  King  breeders,  $3.00  a  pair. 
John  Laur,  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 


COLORED  Homers  $2.00  pair.  Oscar  Hendrick¬ 
son,^ 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


CRUSHED  HAY:  First  and  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  New  York  State’s  finest.  Joseph 
Driscoll,  Millbury,  Mass.  Union  5-4242. 

(N.  Y.-920) 


FOR  SALE;  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tions.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 
CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59)  


WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York.  (T.  F.) 


GOOD  mixed  hay,  1st  and  2nd  cutting  de¬ 
livered  in  six  and  seven  ton  loads.  Alan 
Dunlay,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  OV  2-5115.  (N.  Y.-96) 

ALFALFA,  trefoil  mixed  hay,  good  quality. 

Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Pro- 
duce  Service,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-920) 


HAY  Consumers:  Now  is  a  good  time  to  write 
Christman’s  Exchange,  giving  your  telephone 
number  for  information  on  quality,  price  and 
best  time  for  delivery;  and  remember  all 
grades  are  delivered  subject  to  inspection. 
J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  41144.  _ (N.  Y.-106) 


HAY  WANTED 


HAY,  straw  wanted.  No.  1  Timothy  State 
price,  del.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  BOX  2708,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WANTED:  Fruit  farm,  with  good  apple  va¬ 
rieties,  top  shape.  BOX  2724,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-96) 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  between  Doylestown 
and  Boyertown.  Must  be  cheap.  William 
Heuermann,  Jr..  10  South  Chapin  Ave.,  Merrick 
Long  Island,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-96) 

500  ACRES:  Big  income,  150  head,  dairy,  crop 
ranch;  highway.  Market-turkey,  game  bird 
farm;  $45,000.  Homes,  poultry,  dairy,  stock 
farms,  country  stores.  Wants?  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Cobleskill  “Eastern”,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Rent:  Single,  double  room  with  board 
for  elderly  people.  White  Oaks,  Pawling, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Elderly  people  to  board,  country 
home;  permanent.  BOX  2416,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-96) 

VACATIONS;  Modern  farm  home;  hunting; 

$35  per  week.  Harry  Burlingame,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  New  York. 

BOARD  for  boys.  School  bus  passes  door. 
Mrs.  Albert  Schulte,  Varysburg,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-96) 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS;  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 
est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
IC-th,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

PLANTS 

NORTHERN  selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 
name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537: 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
Streamliner,  Webster,  (everbearing);  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 

raspberiy  plants;  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberries  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 

WANDERING  Jews  —  New,  colorful  and  un¬ 
usual  —  6  rooted  cuttings,  each  different 
named  and  labeled  —  $1.00  postpaid.  Hazel 
Maynard,  R  2,  Box  135,  Fremont,  Michigan. 

TRANSPLANTING  Sale:  10  different  Iris 
labeled  $2.50  postpaid.  Twin  Locust  Acres, 
Houston,  Delaware. 

BABY  evergreens,  Christmas  trees,  orna¬ 
mentals.  Price  list  free.  Neuner's  Nursery, 
368  Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  cultivated  Blueberry  bushes  six 
bearing  age  $5.75.  Twelve  two-year  $7.95. 
Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morningbrook 
Plantation,  Upper  Hampden  Road,  Monson, 
Mass. 

FRUIT  trees,  berry  plants,  ornamentals,  nut 
and  shade  trees.  Plant  this  Fall!  Complete 
line  including  Dwarf  Apple  on  mailing  num¬ 
ber  9,  7,  2,  1  root  stocks.  Low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  satisfaction  assured  by  one 
of  America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Catalog  Free  — 
Write  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R-918C, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 

WILD  Ginseng  —  Dig  it  —  Picture  and  infor¬ 
mation  $1.00.  Send  to  Ginseng  Asheville,  N.  C. 

AQUARIUM  Plants;  Curley  leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  L.  Roberts, 

P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

BLUEBERRIES;  Two  year  70  cents;  bearing 
age  $1.15;  12  varieties.  Rhubarb,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  evergreens.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery.  Ipswich,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-920) 

AQUARIUM  Plants;  Curley  leaved  lace.  Poor 
Man’s  lace  dwarf  lily  at  $1.00  collection;  all 
three  $2.00.  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

(T.  F.) 

HOUSEPLANTS:  Grow  your  own  beautiful 
plants  from  our  choice  seed.  Coleus,  Be¬ 
gonias,  etc.  Free  list.  Walker,  Seedsman,  B-65, 
Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-96) 

BANTAMS 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  GalU- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog;  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MY CO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 


Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 


ATTRACTIVE  “Shopping  in  Britain”  catalog — 
only  25c.  Heritage,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yor'k 
10,  N.  Y: 


CHURCH  or  Grange  suppers:  Use  Brisko 
banquet  table  paper  and  save.  Also,  place 
mats  and  napkins.  Write  for  samples  and 
wholesale  prices.  Brisko  Company,  Shafts- 
bury,  Vermont. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


YOU  SAVE:  Buy  mail,  ladies’  nylon  hosiery, 
$1.99  box  three  pair.  Men’s  nylons,  stretch 
knit  colors,  longwear  49  cents  pair,  postpaid. 
Money  back  guarantee.  O.  E.  Huse,  Agent, 
Kents  Hill,  Maine. 


FREE  Sample;  No  sew  pocket  or  denim  knee 
patch,  just  iron  on  with  any  household  iron. 
Send  to  Symbolic  Merchandise  Mart,  P.  O. 
Box  77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


GRANGE  Women;  Churches,  Sunday  School 
classes,  PTA’s,  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxili- 
aires,  any  organization  needing  money.  Sell 
beautiful  nylon  handbags  and  other  items. 
Make  excellent  gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24 
S.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details. 


LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 


UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  VermonL 


SILVERWARE  Replated;  Unique  tarnish-re¬ 
sistant  durable  process.  Trays  pitchers,  tea- 
coffee  sets;  anything.  Reasonable  prices.  Send 
description.  Harris,  Box  14,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 


SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. 


MAKE  Money  at  home  assembling  our  items. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Crown  Mfg.,  466  S. 
Robertson,  Los  Angeles  48,  California. 


DO  YOU  shop  by  mail  —  if  so,  send  for  our 
Fall  and  Christmas  Gift  catalog.  Heritage 
House,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  615  Lincoln  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  2^^Pa.  


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents:  12,  45 
cents:  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


PHOTO  Xmas  cards:  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  en- 
veolpes.  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Mail  your  negative  and  25  cents 
coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 


ROLL  developed,  8  jumbo  prints  40  cents;  12, 
55  cents;  16,  65  cens.  Same  day  service,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229,  Lyons,  New  York.  


FILMS 


BANTAMS;  Feathered-out  chicks,  mature 
stock;  16  varieties.  Write  for  details.  Ralph 
Foster,  Boisseau  Ave.,  Southold,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-96) 

BANTAMS,  stocks,  chicks,  reasonable.  16  va¬ 
rieties.  Write  for  particulars.  Burg  E.  Wood, 
North  East,  Penna. _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings,  August  $25.95-100. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings,  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. _ 

MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings.  Sept.  $26.95-100. 

Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pennsylvania. 
MALLARD  type  ducks,  $4.00  pair.  Oscar 
Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS  AND  GUINEA  KEETS 


DUCKLINGS,  23c  up.  Pekins,  Mallards,  or 
Buffs.  Guinea  Keets,  28c  up.  Cooper  Hatch¬ 
ery.  Oakwood.  Ohio. 


GUINEA  Keets,  28  cents  up.  Ducklings,  23 
cents  up.  Pekins,  Mallards.  Cooper  Hatchery, 
Oakwood,  Ohio. 


OIL  Coloring  Photographs  —  A  fascinating 
hobby  or  profitable  sideline  for  those  with 
artistic  talent.  Learn  at  home.  Easy  simplified 
method.  Free  booklet.  National  Photo  Coloring 
School,  835  Diversey  Parkway,  Dept.  2906, 
Chicago  14,  Ill. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 
tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filter  bed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  .tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 
Inquire  today.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 
Allston  34,  Mass. 


POST  land  signs  approved:  Five  cents  each. 

No  less  than  20  signs.  Sampe  five  cents. 
Joseph  Polito,  477  7th  St.,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  Sanitizers:  Save  25%  on  high  detergent 
liquid  sanitizers.  $3.70  per  gallon,  with  money 
back  guarantee.  Postpaid  (check  with  order). 
G.  Salen  &  Company,  Elizaville,  New  York. 
Dealer  inquiries  invited. _ (N.  Y.-96) 


INEXPENSIVE  flourescent  fixture  kits:  15 
types.  Easily  assembled.  Free  catalog.  Shop- 
lite,  650-R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 


225  IMPRINTED  envelopes  only  $2.00.  Sample 
free.  Thomas  Products.  Box  444,  Highland 
Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


NEW  Four  cylinder  Ford  parts.  Catalog  25c. 

Mark  Auto,  Layton,  New  Jersey. 


DOWN  On-the-Farm  cook  book,  304  pages, 

cloth  bound.  700  plain  recipes  from  mothers 
country  kitchen.  $2.00  postpaid.  Bailey  Shields, 
Box  168,  Huntingdon,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-96) 


ALBANY  schools  and  colleges,  second  edition 

by  Charles  W.  Blessing,  editor  A.  M.  and 
Edn.  Important  anouncement.  This  edition  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  on  the  State  University  of 
New  York.  Charles  W.  Blessing,  27  Cherry 
Ave.,  Delmar,  New  York. 


“PRUNING  Manual’’;  320  pages,  105  drawings, 

21  photographs,  $8.75  postpaid.  Phillips  Book 
Company,  Box  453-RNY,  Ronceverte,  West 
Virginia. 


BOOK-Bargains:  Send  for  list.  Bookshop,  6494 

Aylesworth,  Cleveland  30,  Ohio. 


BOOK  searching  free.  Name  book  wanted. 

We’ll  find  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  Old 
Trading  Post,  Rm.  7,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 


MAIL  Trade  Magazine  has  moneymaking  op¬ 

portunities  galore.  Sample  25c.  Donovan, 
79-RN  Greenbelt.  Levittown,  New  York. 


“BACKWOODS  Journal”,  $1.00  a  year,  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 

tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


INVENTORS;  Don’t  sell  your  invention 

patented  or  unpatented  until  you  receive 
our  offer.  Write  Cowgill,  Box  298,  Marion, 
Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE  big  money  raising  Nutria,  guinea  pigs, 

rabbits,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Free- 
dom,  Penna. 


MAKE  good  income  at  home  preparing  mail, 

typing.  Instructions  $1.00  (refundable).  Reiss, 
210  Fifth  Avenue,  Suite  1102-RA,  New  York  10. 


$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene¬ 

tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Bxu:tt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 


COAL  Mine  For  Sale  —  If  interested  please 

phone  53615  or  write  Zoltan  Sabo,  Penn  Run, 
Pennsylvania. 


HAVE  a  Hobby.  Make  extra  cash.  All  ages. 

Stamp  for  information.  Russett,  RD  1,  Bur¬ 
lington,!^.  J. 


LET  us  help  you  bring  vacationing  city  pay¬ 

ing  guests  to  your  farm.  Qualifications:  serve 
wholesome  meals,  accommodate  four  guests, 
neat  farm,  inside  toilet  and  bathing  facilities. 
Send  photograph  of  farm.  Write;  Farm  and 
Country  Sojourns,  530  Main  Street,  Woburn, 
Massachusetts. 


TAVERN,  going  20  years  with  14  rooms,  only 

$6,000  down.  Free  folder,  Frank  Phillips. 
Broker,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  (N.Y.-96) 


FOR  Sale:  Country  grocery  store  and  market, 

located  in  South  Jersey-Delaware  Valley 
area;  a  growing  and  prosperous  community, 
intersection  of  five  roads  located  within  500 
yards  of  a  large  park  and  lake  with  cottages 
and  within  two  miles  of  two  other  large  lakes 
with  cottages,  one  owned  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Building  in  good  condition;  store  air- 
conditioned,  no  opposition  within  four  miles. 
Two  gas  pumps  out  in  front;  a  real  money 
maker.  Owner  and  operated  by  one  person  for 
the  last  52  years;  now  retiring.  BOX  1317, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ 

GENERAL  store  selling  groceries,  meat;  beer 

license  with  seven  room  apartment;  price 
$10,000  all  equipped.  Henry  Tator,  Niverville. 
New  York.  (N  Y  -96) 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


DIRECT  mail  brochures,  promotion  literature, 
publication  advertising  expertly  prepared 
for  manufacturers,  dealers,  businesses  and 
farm  operators  and  organizations.  Complete 
service  includes  all  steps  from  planning  to 
finished  material.  For  advertising  designed 
to  sell  for  you,  contact  us  today.  BOX 
2530,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


GENUINE  cedar  posts.  Largest  cutters  and 
distributors  of  cedar  post  for  every  purpose. 
We  deliver.  Verrhont  Lumber  Corp.  Newport, 
■Vermont.  Tel.  10. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  sice  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  3 
oz.  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Maine. _ 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted-No 
Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will  weath¬ 
er  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time  and 
money  in  replacement.  For  prices  and  details, 
write,  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Avenue,  Auburn, 
New  York. _ 

LEATHER  Goods;  Highest  quality,  lowest 
priced,  hand  tooled  leather  goods,  free  litera- 
ture.  Marex,  Box  371,  Champaign,  III. _ 

ASPHALT  aluminum,  guaranteed  quality. 

Quantities  prepaid,  $2.20  per  gallon.  Trial 
can  $1.00.  Manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville,  Penna. _ _ 

DURABLE  no  trespassing  signs,  12-12,  paint 

imprint  on  waterproof  outdoor  signboard: 
6-$1.00;  50-$6.00;  100-$11.00  postpaid.  Marlin, 

120  McKinley,  Kenmore  17,  New  Yoi'k. 


_ GAS  SERVICE _ 

GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 

able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey.  _ 

OPTICAL  EQUIPMENT 

SEE  the  wonders  of  outer  space  through  Sky- 

cope,  a  reflecting  telescope.  Free  information 
with  photos  of  parts.  Skyscope  Inc.,  Box  55. 
Brooklyn  28,  New  York. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  Irrigation  equipment  —  7  acres  — 

galvanized  flex-o-seel  pipe  —  rainbird  heads. 
2  Chrysler  pumpers.  Used  one  season.  Less 
than  half  price.  Rogers  Cranberry  Bog,  North 
Chatham,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

FOR  Sale:  Two  D.  S.  hydro-electric  generators. 

lOK'W-115  volt,  26  ft.  head  and  speed  1,750 
T.P.M.  and  four  KW  unit  115  volt.  Price 
$400.  Write  David  Greenberg,  Hopewell  Junc- 
tion.  New  York. _ 

EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET;  Earn  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de- 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  83,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

$10,000  YEAR  possible,  earthworms,  32-page 
booklet  tells  how,  40  cents.  Missouri  Earth¬ 
worm  Research,  Box  T-6851,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NEW  honey:  Our  Famous  Choice  Clover  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98, 
above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2- 
60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.E.) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk- 
shire,  N.  Y. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid;  60 

pounds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y, _ (Pa.-TF2) 

PURE  Sorghum,  Delicious  canned  chicken, 
other  foods.  Circular,  V.  F.  Fulton,  Gallipolis, 
Ohio^ _ 

lOO'i)  WHOLE  Wheat  Flour,  Stone  Ground,  or 
Fine.  10  lb.  bag  —  $1.20  plus  postage.  Or¬ 
ganic — $1.30  plus  postage.  Wheat  Germ  Meal — 
$1.50 — 10  lb.  bag — postage  extra.  Rohrer’s  Mill, 
Ronks  RD  1,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


ANTIQUE  aulomoOiies,  parts,  lamps,  litera¬ 
ture,  etc.  wanted.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 
mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES:  I 
will  buy  from  any  holder.  For  immediate 
payment  at  top  market  prices  send  certificates 
by  certified  mail  to  Ellenville  National  Bank, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  or  direct  to  me,  Elaine  G. 
Miller,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 
2-TON  Mixer  —  Hammer  Mill  —  Elevator  — 
Conveyors,  etc.  Give  lowest  price,  all  details. 
Arnold  ,Hartikka,  Voluntown,  Conn. 


I  WILL  buy  single  and  double  oxen  yokes. 

Write  Joseph  Garry,  369  Washington  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y, _  (N.  Y.-96) 


WANTED:  Hickory  razor  hone.  R.  Windell, 
1527  Orange  Ave.,  Costa  Mesa,  California. 


WANTED  TO  RENT 


WANTED:  Small  apartment  for  retired  man. 

Garden  space  available.  BOX  2713,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


SCHOOL  BUSES 


150  to  Choose  from:  New  and  used.  All 
makes  and  sizes.  Immediate  delivery.  Tran¬ 
sit  Sales  and  Service,  Inc.,  23  South  St.,  Dan¬ 
bury.  Conn.  Telephone  Pioneer  3-4437.  William 
T.  Sperry,  President. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS  Wanted  for  Musical  Setting  and  Re¬ 
cording.  Immediate  consideration.  Send 
poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon 

Building  Boston,  Mass. _ 

“TOBACCO”:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded.  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf 
Chewing  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Fred 
Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. _ 

RUBBER  stamp  with  your  name  and  address, 
three  lines  $1.00  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  Cham- 
plain  Industries,  Grand  Isle  3,  Vermont. _ 

RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  thre  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pullian,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 
TATOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 
only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 


WANTED:  Men,  women,  raise  bait  for  us  at 
home.  Full,  spare  time.  Doesn’t  take  up 
space.  We  furnish  everything.  Write:  Bait 
Associates,  Dept  J-18,  Stetson,  Maine. _ 

PLAYER  Piano  rolls:  Big  selection.  Free  list. 

Worth,  Box  173,  Muskegon,  Michigan. _ 

MAILBOX  Nameplates  4  colors.  Free  catalog. 

Name,  address  stencil  $1.00.  Moore  Sales, 
14008  Tacoma,  Detroit  5,  Mich. _ (N.Y.-96) 

WANTED:  Antique  Guns,  Powder  Flasks  or 
modern,  any  condition.  Write  describing 
fully,  state  price.  Lindow’s  Gun  Shop,  Lexing- 
ton  Drive,  Rt.  2,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. _ 

BASS  fishermen  will  say  I’m  crazy  until  they 
Iry  my  method.  But  when  they  see  how  big, 
fighting  bass  start  to  strike  they’ll  change 
their  tune.  Facts  about  this  amazing  method 
sent  free.  Write  Eric  F.  Fare,  Highland  Park 
10,  Ill. _  _ 

STAMPS 


New  IN  Fakm  PvibbucTs 


VBim 


FARM  set  Australia  1953  complete  10  cents. 
Approvals.  Harris  Box  2,  Bangor,  Penna. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED  in  Mutual  Funds?  Write  for  free 
booklet  and  Prospectus.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath,  Dept. 
1260,  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  41 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ft'  ' 


BREEDING  SERVICES 


TO  DAIRYMEN  with  Grade  Herds:  Frozen 
semen  for  use  on  grade  cattle  from  the  All- 
American  two  year  old  Holstein  bull.  Hill¬ 
top  Transmitter  Great  (Excellent).  His  dam, 
Sweetholm  Rag  Apple  Ex.  made  at  6V2  years 
365d  2x  21183  milk,  928  fat  4.4'7.  His  sire, 
Clarkdale  Gloria  Transmitter  Ex.  GM.  is  Lead¬ 
ing  Honor  List  Sire  for  1957.  Semen  available 
to  you  at  $4.00  per  ampule  plus  $3.00  packaging 
charge.  Carton  to  be  returned.  Shipped  Mon¬ 
days  Air  Express  to  your  nearest  airport. 
When  ordering  give  us  airport  name  and  your 
telephone  number.  Danboro  Holstein  Farm, 
Danboro,  Penna. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 


•  • 


PROOF  POSITIVE, 
classilied  ads  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 

really  get  results! 


The#llowing  unsolicited  let-  HELP  WANTED 

ter^ated  July  10,  1958  was  ARTIFICIAL  Inseminators  needed  in  South- 

'Ll  castem  New  York.  We  will  train  you. 
rapBlVed  from  Mr.  George  H.  George  H.  Ashley.  Copake,  New  York.  Dis- 
‘^hley  Distributor  for  Cur-  ^ributor,  Curtlss  iMproved  stud  Service. 

5S  IMproved  Stud  Service, 

popake,  New  York:  “Please  insert  the  following  ad  in  the  August  2 
isue  of  both  your  publications.  For  your  information,  I  ran  a  similar 
id  last  Spring  and  the  results  were  as  follows: 


The  Rural  New  Yorker .  28 

American  Agriculturist  . .  18 

New  England  Homestead .  16 

Hoard’s  Dairyman .  12 


These  outstanding  results  speak  for  themselves  .  .  .  low  cost 
classified  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  bring 
quick  replies  from  a  huge,  responsive  audience  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Whatever  your  product  or  service,  you’ll  find 
a  ready  market  among  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Champions  Of  Vermont's 
Lumberjack  Roundup 

Winners  in  events  at  the  Lumber¬ 
jack  Roundup,  Lake  Dunmore,  Vt., 
last  month  were: 

Two-man  cross-cut  sawing  —  Benoit 
and  Louis  Dufresne,  Hardwick,  Vt. 

One-man  chain  sawing  (up  to  3.5 
h.p.)  —  A.  Keene  Jr.,  Greensboro 
Bend;  3.5  to  5.0  h.p.  —  Walter  Adams, 
Pownal;  over  5.G  h.p.  —  Roger  Mun¬ 
son,  East  Middlebury. 

Log  chopping  —  Reginald  Draper, 
Hardwick. 

Ruck  sawing  —  Benoit  Dufresne. 

Tree  felling  —  Armand  Dufresne, 
Hardwick. 

E.xpert  archery  —  Ronnie  Cruick- 
shank.  East  Montpelier. 

Rolling  pin  throwing  —  Beatrice 
Corse,  Randolph. 

New  Yorkers  from  Yonkers  Canoe 
Club  placed  in  the  North  American 
Canoe  Championship  competition, 
and  a  team  from  Washington,  D.C., 
was  third  as  a  double-bladed  four¬ 
some,  but  Canadians  won  all  the  first 
and  second  aw^ards. 

Richard  Whitcomb,  Bellows  Falls, 


N.  H.,  w^on  the  3,000 -lb.  horse-drawing 
contest;  Cecil  Blake,  Woodstock,  was 
second,  and  Jerry  Wellspeake,  Ben¬ 
nington,  third.  Phil  Lackey’s  team 
from  Winchester,  N.  H.,  was  first,  one 
of  Wellspeake’s  second  and  George 
Anderson’s  of  Ft.  Anne,  N.  Y.,  third, 
in  the  3,000-  3,300-lb.  draw.  Well¬ 
speake  won  the  free-for-all,  Lackey 
was  second,  and  Whitcomb  third. 

Mass.  Sheep  Show  and 
Sale  September  6 

The  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Sheep  Breeders’  Assn,  will  present 
its  fifth  annual  show  and  sale  at  A. 
R.  Parker’s  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Sept.  6.  Starting  at  10:00  a.  m.,  the 
show  will  include  Dorsets,  Shrop- 
shires,  Southdowns,  Columbias, 
Montadales,  Corriedales,  Cheviots, 
Tunis,  Suffolk,  Hampshires  and  Kara¬ 
kuls.  Last  year  some  1,500  people 
witnessed  the  exhibition  of  300  ani¬ 
mals.  Breeders  who  wish  to  enter 
sheep  should  get  in  touch  with  Mrs. 
Joseph  King,  455  Plymouth  St.,  East 
Bridgewater. 


2  Twelve  new  FARMALL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  tractors  in  six 
power  sizes  and  models  unlimited,  as 
well  as  numerous  new  farm  machines 
and  implements,  have  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  International  Harvester. 
Outstanding  features  of  the  new  trac¬ 
tor  lines  include  six-cylinder  engines 
on  the  larger  tractors;  advanced  styl¬ 
ing;  increased  power  in  most  models; 
and  a  wide  selection  of  gasoline,  LP 
Gas,  distillate,  or  diesel  engines.  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO., 
180  NO.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHI¬ 
CAGO  1,  ILL. 


3.  Development  of  new  “cow-shape” 
CONTOUR  STALLS  for  milking  par¬ 
lors  has  been  announced  by  Starline. 
In  contrast  to  stall  with  straight 
rails  on  the  operator’s  side,  rails  on 
the  new  Starline  contour  stalls  are 
angled  to  follow  the  cow’s  barrel 
shape  from  end  to  end.  The  cow- 
shape,  plus  8’  6”  standing  room,  also 
provide  greater  comfort  for  cows  of 
all  lengths.  The  new  contour  stalls 
may  be  used  for  both  mechanical  or 
hand  feeding,  with  either  pail  or 
pipeline  milkers.  STARLINE,  INC., 
HARVARD,  ILL. 


1.  Albers  Milling  has  obtained  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  on  the  Sumner  Forag- 
izer  —  a  new  machine  for  com¬ 
pressing  chopped  alfalfa  hay  and 
other  compressible  forages  into 
!  “HAYFERS”  —  either  3  or  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  from  one-half  to  one  in. 
thick.  Also,  with  the  Foragizer,  it  has 
been  proven  practical  to  add  ground 
grains,  protein  concentrates,  and 
vitamin  and  mineral  pre-mixes  to 
make  a  complete  “Hayfered”  feed  lot 
ration  and  complete  dairy  feed  with 
built-in  roughage.  ALBERS  MILL¬ 
ING  CO.,  5045  WILSHIRE  BLVD., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


4.  A  new  line  of  orchard  air  spray¬ 
ers,  designed  to  handle  spraying 
needs  of  both  small  and  large  or 
chards  and  groves,  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  F.  E.  MYERS.  The 
sprayers  have  been  designed  and 
field  tested  for  uniform  application 
of  dilute,  semi-concentrate  and  con¬ 
centrate  chemicals  for  control  of 
fruit  pests,  insects  and  diseases, 
without  sacrifice  to  tree  vigor  or 
fruit  finish.  The  224  Series  sprayer, 
available  in  either  300  or  400  gal. 
tank  sizes,  distributes  material  at 
35-000  cu.  ft.  per  minute  of  air  at 
velocity  of  90  mi.  an  hour.  The  232 
Series  sprayer,  designed  for  volume 
spraying,  delivers  80,000  cu.  ft.  per 
minute  of  air  at  velocity  of  70-90  mi. 
an  hour.  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO, 
CO.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO. 


5.  Fort  Dodge  Laboratories  has  re¬ 
ceived  FDA  release  on  its  new  prod¬ 
uct  “DICTYCIDE”  (R),  announced 
as  the  first  practical,  effective  an¬ 
thelmintic  for  lungworms  in  swine, 
sheep  and  cattle.  Recommended  for 
use  only  by  subcutaneous  injection, 
Dictycide  is  now  available  through 
veterinarians.  FORT  DODGE  LAB¬ 
ORATORIES,  INC.,  FORT  DODGE, 
IOWA. 


6.  The  CP  MILKEEPER  is  as  sim¬ 
ple  to  install  as  a  good  freezer  and 
as  trouble-free  and  fully  automatic  as 
a  household  refrigerator.  Known  as 
the  “Bulk  Tank  with  the  Built-In 
Future”;  the  MilKeeper  design  fea¬ 
tures  a  double-coated  vinyl  plastic 
exterior,  sanitary  dairy  plant  gleam¬ 
ing  stainless  steel  interior  with  a 
compact  capillary  tube  hermetically 
sealed  patented  refrigeration  system 
designed  to  cool  milk  by  direct  ex¬ 
pansion.  No  expansion  valves,  sol¬ 
enoid  valves,  water  pumps  or  other 
parts  to  go  wrong.  THE  CREAMERY 
PACKAGE  MFG.  CO.,  1243  W. 
WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 
7,  ILL. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Once  again  housewives  are  warned 
in  various  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  gyp  salesmen.  The  warning  is 
worth  repeating,  as  some  unscrupu¬ 
lous  agents  are  prone  to  exaggerate 
in  order  to  make  sales.  The  reports 
indicate  that  an  “unusually  large 
number’  of  confidence  men  posing  as 
salesmen  of  reputable  businesses  are 
preying  on  housewives.  Many  house¬ 
wives  paid  hard-earned  money  for 
inferior  goods  on  the ,  statement  by 
the  “agent”  that  they  are  buying 
more  expensive  merchandise.  Car¬ 
mine  Marno  posed  as  a  salesman  for 
the  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  but  actually 
sold  an  inferior  product;  he  was  re¬ 
leased  on  bail. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  use  the 
legitimate  name  of  a  firm  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public.  Insist  on  credentials 
and  take  time  to  check  them.  A 
legitimate  salesman  will  agree  to 
such  a  request.  If  one  states  “this  is 
the  last  time”,  it  is  wise  to  delay. 

We  regret  very  much  the  delay 
and  difficulty  in  connection  with  the 
radio  advertising.  Borg- Johnson  Elec¬ 
tronics,  Inc.,  received  more  orders 
than  they  were  prepared  to  handle. 
Because  of  litigation  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  Borg-Johnson 
to  dissolve  the  company,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  tied  up  the  company’s 
funds.  Until  the  litigation  is  settled, 
a  temporary  receiver  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  Radios  are  being  sent  out 
under  the  original  guarantee.  The 
concern  is  not  bankrupt  and  the  tem¬ 
porary  receiver  will  arrange  for  re¬ 
funds  in  full  amount  when  the  case 
is  finally  decided.  Some  complain 
that  the  radios  do  not  work;  others 
report  very  good  reception.  A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  party  states  that  the  one  he 
received  worked  very  satisfactorily 
and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sta¬ 
tions  100  miles  away  could  be  heard. 


We  would  ask  our  friends  to  please 
advise  us  when  they  hear  from  a 
company  to  whom  we  have  written 
about  their  complaint.  Our  mail  is 
heavy  and  we  cannot  always  handle 
correspondence  intelligently  unless 
you  keep  us  advised  of  developments. 
Include  all  details  when  writing  us 
so  that  we  will  have  the  needed 
facts.  Also,  be  sure  to  give  your  full 
address  and  the  address  of  the  party 
about  whom  you  are  complaining. 
We  repeat  this  because  with  all  the 
good  intentions  in  the  world  some¬ 
times  the  subscriber  gives  us  every¬ 
thing  but  the  name  of  the  party 
against  whom  he  has  the  complaint, 
and  at  times  has  forgotten  to  sign  his 
own  name.  With  a  heavy  mail  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  all  the  details. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  mail  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  “Treasurer’s  Office” 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  you  may  be 
interested  in  seeing.  It  is  obviously 
a  gimmick  to  sell  something.  I  dare 
say  most  people  would  feel  this  came 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasurer’s  Office. 

Missouri  h.  f.  d. 

This  form  was  sent  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  of  a  delinquent  debtor  scheme 
who  are  trying  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  reports  have  reached  us 
of  this  collection  agency  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  that  uses  forms  of  this 
kind  to  obtain  credit  information.  It 
is  not  considered  a  very  fair  way  of 
doing  business.  At  first  glance,  the 
forms  look  like  U.  S.  Treasury  items, 
but  they  are  always  stamped,  and 
Government  mail  is  not.  Information 
concerning  this  matter  was  given  to 
the  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  proper 
judicial  district,  but  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  prosecution  warranted  under 
the  postal  fraud  status.  Any  inquiry, 
that  asks  too  many  personal  questions 
should  be  questioned,  unless  it  comes 
from  someone  you  know. 


We  are  in  the  market  for  some 
paint  and  have  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  National  Titanium 
Company.  Can  you  tell  us  whether 
they  are  reliable  and  if  the  product 
is  as  specified?  g.  l.  s. 

New  York 

National  Titanium  Company,  Ver¬ 
non,  Calif.,  has  written  personal  let¬ 
ters  advertising  that  180  gallons  of 
paint  are  in  a  warehouse  and  must 
be  sold  quickly.  Many  have  received 
this  same  letter.  The  firm  has  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  way  for  many  years. 
The  specifications  given  do  not  in¬ 
clude  chemical  content  of  the  paint, 
nor  does  it  say  that  much  material 
used  by  this  firm  has  been  re-used 
products  for  some  time.  Actually 
paint  is  shipped  directly  from  the 
West,  not  from  a  local  warehouse, 
and  only  in  wholesale  quantities  on 
outright  sale  terms,  never  on  con¬ 
signment.  Two  years  ago,  the  Post 
Office  obtained  an  agreement  that 
the  firm  would  stop  advertising  that 
the  paint  “will  cover  solid  in  one 
coat  more  than  650  square  feet  per 
gallon.”  Now  they  say  it  “assures 
maximum  coverage  in  one  solid 
coat.” 


Would  you  tell  me  if  the  following 
stocks,  bought  by  my  father  and 
grandfather,  are  of  any  value?  We 
enjoy  The  Rural  New  Yorker  very 
much.  MRS.  c.  o. 

Pennsylvania 

Banner  Cobalt  Mining  Co.,  Ltd., 
is  listed  as  dormant.  Silver  Giant 
Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  sold  its  property  to 
Giant  Mascot  Mines,  Ltd.  Eugene  Oil 
and  Gas  Company  was  declared  in¬ 
operative  and  void  in  Delaware  for 
non-payment  of  franchise  taxes  in 
1927.  The  two  Canadian  firms  could 
possibly  show  some  activity,  but 
present  reports  indicate  no  business 
prospects  for  any  of  these  firms. 

September  6,  1958 


“I  hesitated  in  requesting  your 
assistance  in  this  matter,  but  there 
was  no  connection  in  the  territory 
on  which  I  could  call  and  your 
Publisher’s  Desk  indicates  your 
willingness  to  ‘calm  the  troubled 
waters’  when  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.”  c.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania 

This  complaint  involved  a  delay  in 
receiving  nursery  stock.  It  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  We  endeavor 
to  help  when  we  can  in  any  matter 
our  readers  send  us.  While  we  may 
not  always  succeed,  our  friends  can 
rest  assured  that  we  will  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  our  efforts  to  serve 
them.  Some  difficulties  take  longer 
than  others,  but  we  try  to  give  help¬ 
ful  information,  get  settlements  and 
clear  up  disputed  matters.  We  are 
happy  when  we  succeed,  so  do  not 
hesitate  to  write,  and  we  promise 
the  best  service  possible. 

Am  sending  a  newspaper  clipping 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
very  fine  and  helpful  Publisher’s 
Desk  column.  n.  g. 

New  York 

We  appreciate  the  interest  N.  G. 
took  to  send  us  the  clipping.  It  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  knitting  machine  “sold” 
to  a  lady  who  was  led  to  believe  it 
was  being  leased,  and  that  the  firm 
would  buy  back  and  pay  for  all  the 
finished  articles  she  sent  them,  which 
would  also  include  enough  to  pay  the 
rental  for  the  machine.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  difficulties  some  knit¬ 
ting  companies  ran  into,  later  going 
out  of  buisness.  The  same  scheme 
crops  up  from  time  to  time  and  we 
repeat  our  advice  to  think  carefully 
before  signing  on  the  dotted  line. 
In  this  case  the  amount  involved  was 
$428,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $61 
a  month.  The  lady  had  to  pay  $50 
plus  a  lawyer’s  fee  to  be  released 
from  the  contract. 


NOW!  AT  YOUR*  ‘PYR0FAX"GAS  DISTRIBUTOR'S 


Famous  "BAKELITp"  Plastic  Silo  Products 
and  "VISQUEEN"  Plastic  Film 
DURABLE  -  FLEXIBLE  -  ECONOAAICAL 

BAKELITE  Portable  Plastic  Silo.  Tested  at  33  leading  university  agricultural 
stations.  Eliminates  spoilage — increases  nutrient  value.  In  approximately  40-  and 
80-ton  capacities.  Also  available — plastic  silo  caps,  trench  and  bunker  silo  liners 
and  covers. 

“VISQUEEN”  Plastic  Sheeting.  For  trench  and  bunker  silos,  haystack  covers, 
mulching,  equipment  covers,  etc.  Tough,  weather  tight. 

See  Yellow  Pages  for  name  of  nearest  “Pyrofax”  Gas  Distributor. 

PYROFAX  GAS  CORPORATION 

Corporation 

295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Dealer  Inquiries  Welcome 


SHARP  TOOLS  Work  Fast,  Easy 

Keep  ’em  Sharp  Easily  with  a 

cmsenmD-smi 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLOGS. 
- - —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  BltCS. 
AND  CARAfiES 

I  t*silririetU*Oiiekltlif(ry 
_  awoK  lirWOr 

I  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301  2ncl  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  mmmmd 


THE  STUBBLE  CLEANER 
ENDS  PLOW  CLOGGING 


Rakes  straw  and  loose  vegetation 
into  furrow  while  plowing. 


THE  STUBBLE  CLEANER  has  been  field 
tested  and  proven  in  all  small  grain,  flax 
and  soy  bean  straws,  as  well  as  in  corn 
stalks  and  other  loose-lying  vegetation. 
Mounts  under  most  row-crop  tractors,  or 
pulls  behind  all  plows. 

Write  For  Literature 

D.  F.  WINTER  MFG. 

CEYLON,  MINN. 


FREE  I  HOW  TO  START  NOW  TO 


BUILD  FOR  YOUR  FINANCIAL  FUTURE 


Do  you  know  what  income  you  will  be  getting  in  10 
Years  ...  20  years  ...  or  when  jour  retire? 


If  you  want  to  start  now  to  plan  for  your  financial  future, 
perhaps  you  can  profit  by  owning  common  stocks  —  by 
investing  a  small  amount  each  month  in  order  to  accumu¬ 
late  shares  of  American  corporations  like  International 
Harvester,  General  Motors,  Sears,  Pioebuck  —  or  any  of 
hundreds  of  other  companies  with  long  records  of  divi¬ 
dend  payments.  Now  you  can  learn  how  to  put  your 
money  to  work  in  common  stocks  with  no  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion  to  you.  You  can  get  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet  “In 
vestment  Facts”  that  explains  the  basic  facts  you  need, 
shows  you  how  to  begin  your  own  program,  and  includes 
a  list  of  stocks  that  have  paid  dividends  every  3  months 
lor  from  20  to  94  years.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  your  free  copy. 


Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath 

Memb«rs  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  American  Stock 
Exchange  and  other  leading  stock  and  commodity 
exchanges. 

ESTABLISHED  1931 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 

Murray  Hill  7-3732 

WASHINGTON  •  PHILADELPHIA  -  BALTIMORE 
WILKES  BARRE 


NAME  .. 

ADDRESS 

CITY  ... 

STATE 


"I 
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TALL.  EARLY  BLOOMING 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


TULIP 


Regular  $1  SELLER  —  Already 

GIVEN  FREE 


1  to  2  Feet  Tall  —  For  Fall  Planting 
EXTRA  COST  WITH  TULIP  BULB  ORDERS 


AMAZING  SAVINGS 


OMir  ■  ' 

and  you  get  the  TULIP  TREE  without  Paying  One  CentExtra! 

Each  spring  everyone  who  loves  flowers  is  thrilled  with  the  glorious  color  and 
graceful  beauty  of  Tulips  in  bloom.  And  what  better  way  to  asure  yourself  of 
a  gorgeous  display  right  in  your  own  garden  than  to  plan  ahead  and  place  your 
order  now  at  these  low,  money-saving  prices.  Tulip  bulbs  must  be  planted  in 
'/  j  the  fall.  They  bloom  in  the  spring  and  many  years  thereafter.  No  need  to  dig 

\  them  up  every  year — just  let  them  stay.  You  pay  nothing,  until  delivered  to 

your  door  with  your  bonus  tulip  tree  in  time  for  fall  planting.  These  are  healthy,  hardy,  medium  size 
\  planting  stock  bulbs  averaging  2%  inches  circumference — imported  from  the  fertile  fields  of  Denmark 

\  ^ the  low,  low  price  of  $1.98  for  100  bulbs — less  than  2c  each.  Given  proper  soil,  care  and  with  normal 
'  growing  conditions  they  should  develop  into  full  larger  size  bulbs  the  first  years  planting.  They 

»  come  to  you  in  a  rainbow  mix  assortment  of  flaming  colors.  Many  have  already 

•*  *  bloomed  in  the  field  this  very  spring.  Full  planting  instructions  included. 


Tulip  Trees  thrive 
for  year  almost 
everywhere.  Grow 
fast  to  height.s  of  80 
feet  with  tulip-like 
blooms  and  dense 
green  foliage.  Beau¬ 
tify  every  lawn. 
Your  free  of  extra 
cost  for  mailing  or¬ 
der  now  for  fall 
planting. 


MICHIGAN  BULB  COMPANY,  Dept.  RT-1547,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 


M  IP  OF  EXTRA 
Lb  CHARGE 

grown  certified  healthy 

TULIP  TREE 


over  3  inches 
on  each  flower. 


Tereffn  Si 

'  postman  pw^ 
to  send  remit- 
e.  If  and  we  will 

I.  The  Tul^  Tree  plus  other 

^i^ill  be  included  inyo_u 

j.y  return  price. 

refur^^of^f“®j^^UPON  below. 


Send  no  for  Fall  plant 

ivonderful  offers  ^.ou, 

\whPn  vour  order  is  de 
today.  This  fall  pay  y®^ 

for  planting  prefer 

tance  With  oiaLi,,  Tnlio 

l?Sp  postage  paid 

free®  of  extra  j 

fen  wo^ld'^  simply,  r— 
fays  for  a  f^lVmrBONUS 
Be  sure  to  reau 


50  Imp.  Denmark  Planting  stock  TULIP  BULBS — Rainbow  mixture 
of  reds,  yellows,  whites,  pinks,  blues,  dark  shades,  etc.,  as  available 

(3  inches  circumference).  Plus  TULIP  TREE  BONUS  . . . 

50  TULIP  BULBS  averaging  4  inches  circumference.  Rainbow  mixture 
of  colors  from  Denmark,  Japan  and  U.  S.  as  available.  Plus  BONUS 

50  IMPORTED ’’HOLLAND  TUlliP  BULBS.  Early  blooming.  (Our 
largest  size  averaging  4  inches  circumference.)  Rainbow  mixed 

colors.  Plus  TULIP  TREE  . . . VAT," . 

25  IMPORTED  HOLLAND  TULIP  BULBS.  Late  bloom  ng  TALL  va¬ 
rieties.  (4  inches  circumference).  Rainbow  mixed  colors.  Plus  TULIP 

TREE  bonus  . .  . . ••  f . 

6  Dutch  Hyacinth  Bulbs  —  Pink,  yellow,  blue  and  white  mixture.... 
25  Holland  Crocus  Bulbs.  First  flower  of  spring.  Yellow,  blue-striped 

and  white  mixture  . . .  . • 

50  Dutch  Iris  Bulbs,  beautiful  blue,  yellows  and  whites,  m  early 

spring  . . . 

50  Holland  Snowdrops,  one  of  spring’s  first  flower.  . 

10  Holland  Daffodil  Bulbs.  Imported  blooming  size.  Rich  yellow 

varieties  . ’  'I'i . -1 . 

25  Imported  from  Holland  Iris  Reticulata.  Showy.  Great  favorites - 

6  Holland  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  Bonus  if  order  is  mailed  by 

November  10  . NO  CHA 

Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 

Cash,  check  or  money  order  enclosed.  (Add  50(1  and  we  ship  postp. 


any  ■>«  ' 

offers  in  the  coup 
.  of  extra  cost 
TV.  well  rooted,  n 
^  sell  regularly 

magnificent  la 

fast  to  80  i 
shady  foliage , 

pon  today. 

bonus  added 

FOR  PROMPTNESS 

In  addition  to  regular  lisi 

f  Jf" 

?ore  NOV  10.  the  deadline 
this  money  saving  of 
Check  this  bonus  in  coup 


A«?  vour  bonus 
tulip  bulb  bargain  i 

vou  will  receive  free 
lame  variety  of 
serv  grown  tulip  tree 
li  pahh  Tulip  trees  are 

Ipecimeks  often  growing 

c^lfrful  -H  fle 

21/2 

1  year  old 


:  protects  you  ^ 

,  all  items  on  m“ 
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if  you  enclose  this  coupon  with  your  order. 

□  2  ITEMS  ORDERED.  Send  12  DUTCH  MUSCARI  BULBS,  glorious 
blue  blooms. 

□  3  ITEMS  ORDERED.  In  addition  to  the  12  DUTCH  MUSCARI  BULBS 
also  send  12  Imported  Holland  ANEMONE  BULBS.  Feature  exotic 
blooms,  rich  coloring. 
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unusual  WHITE  PARROT  TULIP  BULB  imported  from  HOLLAND.  En¬ 
tirely  new  and  different  from  any  tulip  you  have  ever  seen,  the  showy  blooms 
are  large,  ruffled  and  a  beautiful  white.  Reg.  $1.  value.  .  .  your  extra  gift 
with  orders  of  $7.00  or  more. 
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~  Plowing  is  importaiit  ■ 

f  ^1»he  Need  for  Soil  Testing  ' ■ 

Beef  Ccittle  on  Northeast  Forms 

Cooperation  Brings  Success  to  Fomily  Form  Enterprise  2 


3  Generations  on  the  Farm 

118  years  of  family  work  and  cooperation  have  built 
the  Davis  dairy  and  fruit  farm  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  operations  in  New  England 

By  CARL  H.  PETERSON 


tiere  is  the  18-room  Davis  Homestead  huilt  by 
John  A.  Davis  in  1907. 


Loose  Housing  for  100  Purebred  Holsteins 


as  long  as  possible”,  comments  orchardman 
Jock  as  he  drives  through  the  rows  of  fruit 
trees.  “We  believe  in  giving  our  trees  plenty 
of  room”,  he  continues,  “so  that  the  bearing 
surface  can  spread.  About  two-thirds  of  our 
apples  can  be  picked  from  the  ground.  We  keep 
our  trees  far  enough  apart  so  that  we  can  drive 
a  truckload  of  hay  between  them.” 

The  Davises  do  a  lot  with  chemical  thinning 
and  consider  this  method  invaluable  in  adding 
to  the  overall  efficiency  of  their  orchard.  An 
interesting  result  of  the  chemical  thinning 
is  that  the  orchard’s  Wealthys,  normally  a 
biennial  bearer,  now  bear  every  year. 

Other  evidence  of  efficiency  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  orchard  is  entirely  palletized.  As  boxes 
are  filled  by  the  pickers,  they  are  set  on  pallets 
placed  in  the  orchard.  Each  pallet  holds  36 
boxes.  A  tractor  loads  the  pallets  on  a  truck 
by  means  of  a  front-end  pallet  lift  of  which 
Jock  was  a  co-designer. 

About  six  years  ago,  deer,  usually  an  or¬ 
chard  menace,  helped  the  Davis  Brothers  de¬ 
velop  the  Golden  Dawn,  a  new  peach  on  which 
they  are  getting  a  patent.  The  deer  ate  the  top 
of  a  budded  seedling  so  that  the  original  seed¬ 
ling  came  up.  It  turned  into  the  earliest  yellow 
peach  of  good  quality,  and  the  Davises  now 
have  200  trees. 

Although  the  Davises  wholesale  their  fruit 
throughout  New  England,  they  also  operate 
their  own  roadside  stand  in  Bolton.  Along  with 
the  fruit,  they  sell  their  own  sweet  cider.  For 
some  reason  people  would  not  accept  free 
samples  they  were  offering;  now  they  charge 
five  cents  a  glass.  The  customer  draws  it  for 
himself  from  a  small  wooden  barrel.  Their 
Sunday  sales  of  serve-yourself  cider  now  aver¬ 
age  40  gallons! 

Three  Generations  Live  and  Work  Together 

Three  generations  of  the  Davis  family  live 
on  the  farm.  Jock  has  two  sons — Robert,  20, 
and  John,  21.  George’s  three  children  are  Dix, 
21,  George  Abbott,  20,  and  Mary,  13.  All  of  the 
boys  except  Robert  are  students  at  Dartmouth; 
Robert  attends  the  University  of  Massachus- 
setts. 

That  the  Davis  Farm  is  a  real  family  enter¬ 
prise  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  at  least  three 
of  the  four  boys  are  planning  to  return  to  the 
farm  upon  graduation. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Nowhere  on  the  farm  are  modern  ideas  more 
in  evidence  than  in  the  loose  housing  arrange¬ 
ment  now  under  construction.  It  will  give  the  * 
Davis  Farm  one  of  the  most  advanced  dairy 
set-ups  in  New  England,  if  not  the  entire 
country. 

“We  try  to  maintain  high  productivity  and 
low  labor  cost”,  says  George  Davis  as  he  stands 
in  the  center  of  what  will  be  the  cemented 
open-yard  part  of  the  new  barn.  “Productive 
dairy  farming  is  a  specialized  business  these 
days”,  he  continues,  “and  farm  owners  have  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  to  compete.” 

The  new  loose  housing  arrangement  is  being 
built  to  do  just  that.  Surrounding  the  cemented 
yard  are  the  90x47-foot  hay  barn,  capable  of 
holding  10,000  bales  of  hay,  a,  34x52-foot  milk 
parlor,  a  255x39-foot,  roofed-in  bedded  area, 
and  a  140x40-foot  bunker  silo,  all  partially  con¬ 
structed.  The  cows,  loose  inside  the  enclosure, 
will  have  access  to  hay  and  silage  at  all  times. 
The  silo,  with  sides  nine  feet  high,  holds  2,000 


Here  are  three  generations  of  Massachusetts’  dairy-  and  fruit-farming  Davis  Family:  in  front, 
Jonathan,  John  A.  and  George;  in  back,  Abbott,  John  and  Dix. 


OM  a  modest  beginning  of  40 
acres,  three  cows,  a  pair  of 
oxen  and  one  horse  in  1840, 
the  John  A.  Davis  and  Sons 
farm  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  has 
grown  in  the  last  century  into 
one  of  the  leading  dairy  and 
fruit  producing  farms  in  New  England.  Its 
present  2,000  acres  stretch  over  four  town¬ 
ships,  and  its  modern  methods  of  operation 
signify  an  intense  desire  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

The  Davis  orchard  and  dairy  farm  is  owned 
and  operated  by  two  brothers,  George  and 
Jonathan  ( Jock )  Davis,  and  their  father,  81- 
year-old  John  A.  Davis,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Davis  clan.  Father  John,  now  retired  but  still 
active  in  mind  and  body,  has  turned  over  the 
actual  operation  of  the  farm  to  his  two  sons. 
George,  who  is  47,  handles  the  dairy,  and  Jock, 
53,  takes  care  of  the  orchard;  yet  close  family 
cooperation  makes  it  difficult  for  an  observer 
to  defiine  specific  areas  of  responsibility.  Both 


tons  of  silage,  fed  to  the  cows  in  a  self-unload¬ 
ing  feed  bunk  running  alongside  the  silo  inside 
the  enclosure.  The  silage  in  the  bunker,  al¬ 
ready  full,  is  covered  with  a  large  plastic 
blanket  held  in  place  by  1,500  automobile 
tires.  “We  thought”,  says  George,  “that  we’d 
never  get  through  collecting  old  tires!” 

The  255-foot  long  area  on  the  side  of  the 
yard  opposite  the  silo  will  have  hay  bedding. 
Its  open  side  toward  the  yard  faces  south  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  every  ray  of  winter  sun. 
The  Davises  cut  30  to  40  thousand  60-pound 
bales  of  hay  each  year — more  than  enough  to 
supply  them  with  both  feed  and  bedding. 

Much  thought  has  gone  into  the  new  milk¬ 
ing  parlor,  an  integral  part  of  the  new  central¬ 
ized  system.  The  Davises  travelled  over  New 
England  and  as  far  away  as  Michigan  to  inspect 
herringbone  systems;  then  they  decided  on  the 
12-cow  type. 

Illustrative  of  their  determination  to  build 
the  most  efficient  system  occurred  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  they  travelled  to  northern  Vermont  to 
measure  exactly  where  a  cow’s  feet  stood  in 
the  milking  pen  of  a  system  similar  to  the  one 
they  are  planning.  As  a  result,  they  were  able 
to  cut  two  feet  off  the  length  of  their  own 
milking  parlor.  This  means,  as  George  puts  it, 
“two  less  feet  to  wash  and  clean.”  The  Davises 
expect  that  two  men  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  150-cow  herd  in  the  new  “heart-of-the- 
farm”  now  under  construction.  They  plan  to 
cut  out  open  pasturing  entirely;  presently  the 
herd  goes  out  during  May  and  June. 


At  the  Davis  dairy,  the  loose-housing  arrange¬ 
ment  has  bedded  area  at  left,-  then  hay,  and 
bunker  silo  to  the  right.  The  milking  parlor  goes 
between  bedding  and  hay. 

George  and  Jock  are  Dartmouth  graduates. 
Jock  is  now  vice-president  of  Eastern  States 
P'armers’  Exchange,  while  George  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

The  Davises  presently  maintain  a  herd  of 
100  purebred  Holsteins,  producing  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  per  cow,  and  they 
expect  to  increase  the  herd  soon  to  150  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  large  dairy  operation,  coupled  with 
a  200-acre  orchard,  which  last  year  produced 
80,000  bushels  of  apples  in  addition  to  other 
type  fruit,  keeps  them  constantly  on  the  go 
and  necessitates  the  use  of  up-to-date  farming 
methods. 


32  Apple  Varieties — and  a  Brand  New  Peach 
—  IN  200  Acres  of  Orchard 

The  other  half  of  the  John  Davis  and  Sons’ 
enterprise  lies  in  fruit.  In  1933  they  began 
raising  it  on  a  large  scale  with  the  purchase 
of  a  150-acre  orchard  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Bolton;  this  was  then  the  largest  peach  orchard 
in  the  East.  Coupled  with  the  50-acre  Sterling 
orchard,  this  gave  them  200  acres  on  which 
they  now  raise  32  different  kinds  of  apples, 
more  quinces  than  anywhere  else  east  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  a  goodly  number  of  pears 
and  peaches.  As  with  the  dairy,  the  orchard  is 
operated  with  an  eye  to  great  productivity  at 
low  labor  cost. 

“We  work  in  close  cooperation  with  agri¬ 
cultural  experts,  trying  out .  new  sprays  and 
methods,  attempting  to  maintain  orchard  vigor 
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A  major  farm  operation,  its  effects  on 
soil  are  intricate  and  refined.  That^s  why 


Plowing  Is  Important 

By  W.  A.  MITCHELTREE 


HE  most  important  tillage  oper¬ 
ation  of  all  on  the  farm  is 
plowing.  It  must  be  done  well 
so  that  the  soil  is  turned  over 
nicely  and  in  good  shape  for 
easy  further  fitting.  A  very 
good  farmer  in  Somerset  Coun¬ 
ty,  New  Jersey,  insists,  “You  make  half  the 
crop  before  you  never  get  it  into  the  ground.” 

Plowing  is  important.  The  modern  farmer’s 
position  high  up  on  his  tractor  seat  in  front 
of  his  plows  should  never  result  in  letting  his 
attention  lapse;  plowing' today  asks  all  the  dili¬ 
gence  thaf  yesterday’s  walking  plow  demanded. 

In  plowing  we  are  concerned  with  the  sand, 
silt  and  clay  in  soil,  clustered  together  into 
groups  about  the  size  of  pin  heads;  these  are 
known  as  soil  aggregates.  Perhaps  10  sand 
particles,  100  silt  particles,  and  1,000  clay 


A  difference  of  soil:  the  compacted  sample  at 
left  cannot  let  water  in,  nor  hold  it;  the  other  of 
good  tilth  absorbs — and  provides — water  at  a 

rapid  rate. 

particles  will  cluster  to  form  one  aggregate. 
The  arrangement  of  these  then  forms  the 
structure  of  the  soil.  They  fit  together  like 
rubber  balls  in  a  bushel  basket.  The  compara¬ 
tively  large,  vacant  interspaces  allow  air  and 
water  to  move  about. 

If  it  were  not  for  organic  matter,  soil 
aggregates  would  break  up  into  sand,  silt  and 
clay  fractions  when  struck  by  a  raindrop  or 
tractor  tire  and  move  down,  plugging  the 
spaces  between  the  unbroken  aggregates  be¬ 
low.  This  w'ould  reduce  air  and  water  move¬ 
ment  through  the  soil.  When  organic  matter 
finishes  its  decomposition,  it  becomes  a  brown¬ 
ish,  sticky,  gelatinous  liquid  which  moves 
somewhat  down  through  the  soil  with  rain 
water.  This  material  clings  to  soil  aggregates, 
giving  each  of  them  a  coating  that  binds  them 
together.  An  aggregate  that  is  properly  coated 
may  change  its  shape  under  heavy  pressure, 
but  it  will  not  disperse. 

The  Destiny  of  Dirt  Is  Compaction 

In  early  April  when  soil  has  been  fitted  and 
prepared  for  planting,  these  aggregates  are 
spaced  far  apart;  there  are  large  pore  spaces 
m  the  soil,  and  water  can  move  into  them  at 
a  rapid  rate.  As  Summer  wears  on  and  the  field 
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is  planted,  cultivated,  rained  upon,  tramped 
over  and  harvested,  the  soil  becomes  more 
compact;  it  settles  down  and  occupies  less 
space  than  it  did  at  planting.  The  aggregates  of 
soil  are  pushed  closer  together;  pore  space  is 
reduced.  Go  back  to  the  basketful  of  rubber 
balls:  if  a  heavy  weight  is  set  on  them,  they 
compress  and  take  up  less  space.  Similarly,  by 
August,  the  soil  becomes  so  compact  that  water 
intake  rate  may  be  reduced  to  as  little  as  one 
tenth  of  what  it  was  in  April. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  pore  spaces 
in  soil  are  full  of  water.  When  it  freezes  in  the 
soil,  it  does  the  s^me  thing  as  it  does  in  a 
bucket;  it  expands  and  pushes  the  soil  aggre¬ 
gates  apart.  This  does  not  break  or  crush  them, 
but  it  does  push  them  away  from  one  another, 
thereby  loosening  the  soil  and  creating  greater 
space  for  water  to  move  through  the  soil  at  a 
more  rapid  rate.  This  is  nature’s  way  of  tillage. 

For  us  in  farming,  nature’s  way  is  not  good 
enough.  Besides  loosening  the  soil,  we  want  to 
bury  all  debris  that  may  be  on  the  surface. 
Plowing  does  both;  it  buries  the  debris  and 
shakes  some  aggregate  apart.  Disking  or  har¬ 
rowing  finishes  shaking  them  apart.  In 
effect,  we  loosen  the  soil  and  cause  it  to  occupy 
more  space. 

Organic  Matter  for  Good  Tilth 

A  soil  that  has  very  little  active  organic 
matter  in  it  will  run  together,  i.  e.,  puddle;  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  the  aggregates  are 
broken  up,  compressed  and  reformed  into  one 
big  solid  chunk.  When  one  goes  through  this 
kind  of  soil  with  a  plow,  it  turns  up  in  large, 
broken  hunks  which  later  in  tillage  operations 
have  to  be  crushed  with  a  cultipacker,  roller  or 
special  disking.  These  severe  mechanical  oper¬ 
ations  may  break  what  few  aggregates  had  not 
been  broken  and  bring  the  soil  to  be  in  even 
v/orse  physical  condition  than  before. 

A  soil  that  has  a  good  organic  matter  con¬ 
tent  due  to  sods  and  cover  crops  being  used 
frequently  has  a  coating  of  active  organic 
matter  around  each  one  of  the  aggregates.  As 
these  well-stabilized  agregates  are  pressed  to¬ 
gether  during  the  Summer,  they  neither  dis¬ 
perse  nor  melt  together;  their  layers  of  organic 
matter  act  as  separators.  When  the  plow  goes 
through  this  kind  of  soil  and  rolls  it  over,  it 
breaks  it  apart  and  crumbles  it.  This  is  what 
we  refer  to  as  good  tilth. 

When  soil  is  plowed,  some  of  the  individual 
aggregates  are  inevitably  damaged.  But  the 
least  damage  is  done  when  soil  is  neither  too 
wet  nor  too  dry.  When  too  wet,  the  aggregates 
are  mashed,  completely  ruined.  When  too  dry, 
there  is  not  sufficient  lubrication;  the  aggre¬ 
gates  are  ground  up,  sliding  over  each  other. 
Actually,  a  good  soil  management  during  previ¬ 


ous  years  is  one  of  the  biggest  aids  to  good 
plowing  in  the  Fall.  Even  a  good  farmer  cannot 
do  a  good  job  of  plowing  on  a  poorly  managed 
piece  of  land.  Yet  a  poor  farmer  can  ruin  a 
good  piece  of  land  in  one  plowing. 

Adjust  Well;  Don’t  Plow  Too  Deep 

Adjustment  of  the  plow  is  of  real  importance. 
If  one  bottom  plows  deep  and  the  other  shal¬ 
low,  the  field  will  be  uneven;  debris  will  not 
be  covered.  This  leads  to  an  excessive  number 
of  fitting  operations  and  an  inferior  seedbed. 
If  a  cover  crop  is  being  plowed  down  it  should 
be  completely  covered.  Otherwise  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  become  a  weed  problem. 

Both  the  topsoil  and  subsoil  are  the  same 
type  of  material.  But  they  are  different  in  that 
the  topsoil  has  coatings  of  organic  matter 
which  stabilize  the  aggregates  and  the  subsoil 
does  not.  As  decayed  organic  matter  tries  to 
move  downward  through  the  soil  with  rain 
water,  it  is  actually  kept  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  soil  and  never  does  reach  the  lower 
levels  we  know  as  subsoil.  Topsoil  is  therefore 
darker  in  color  and  much  more  stabilized  than 
subsoil.  If  you  plow  up  this  subsoil  and  mix  it 
into  well-stabilized  topsoil,  you  mix  in  a  large 
number  of  soil  aggregates  which  are  not  stabi¬ 
lized  and  which  will  later  disperse  and  cause 
poor  tilth. 

If  the  topsoil  on  your  farm  is  not  deep 
enough,  deepen  it  by  degrees,  not  all  at  one 
time.  Not  more  than  an  inch  of  yellow  soil 
should  be  brought  up  in  each  plowing  opera¬ 
tion.  Also,  before  you  start  to  deepen  your 
topsoil,  be  sure  to  stop  any  erosion  that  is 
taking  place  so  that  you  do  not  lose  what  you 
gain  each  year  by  the  deeper  plowing.  A  man 
who  plows  10  inches  deep  every  year  and 
every  year  brings  up  some  yellow  soil  is 
definitely  losing  topsoil. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Spending  as  much  as  half  a  day  in  plow  adjust¬ 
ment  is  one  reason  C.  V.  N.  Davis  and  son  William 
plow  their  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  land  so  well. 
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6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  In.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain;  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALU 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  Ca 

Bett.  RN-938  Pryebutg,  Maine 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  ameorted  2  year  plant* 
Early  Mideeaton  <6  Late  Varieties 

GAlLEnA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammanten,  N.J. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS 


Free 
CATALOGUE 
and 


PLANTING 

GUIDE 


Seedlings  andTransplants-direct  from  grow¬ 
ers  at  planting  time.  Many  varieties  of  Pine, 

Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  Quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Box  305 -p  Homer  City.  Pa.  |  


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  mailing 
number  9,  7,  2,  I  root  stocks.  Also 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant 
this  Fail!  Complete  line  at  LOW 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Highest 
quality,  best  varieties,  dependable 
service,  one  of  America’s  oldest 
nurseries.  Write  today  for  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE.  MARYLAND 


60-page  Catalog. 
BOX  R-928, 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO;  excellent  5  year 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  tvergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


BOX  20-1, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  —  sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  Eng¬ 
lish;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts;  Filberts;  Hazels- 
hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons,  Oaks,  Honey  Locust. 
ALL  ORNAMENTAL-FAST  GROWING.  You  can  get 
rich  without  plowing,  with  “tree  crops’’!  List  free, 
NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 

—  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  — 

2  to  4  ft.  2  yr.  old  trees  only  $1.20  ea.  postpaid. 
Growing  Quality  Blight  Resistant  Chinese  Chestnut 
Trees  more  than  20  years.  A.  W.  RUHL,  NURSERY¬ 
MEN,  922  W.  MAPLE  AVE.,  LANGHORNE,  PENNA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEARFI  ELD,  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

Books  Worth  Haring 


Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  .  4.00 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie .  3.75 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 


and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray..  3.75 
All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles. .  3.50 
Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  .  3.50 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  —  W.W.  Bedford.  4.00 
Handbook  of  Attracting  Birds, 

T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr .  3.00 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book 
Elmer  Wheeler  .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Varmints  in  the  Garden 


Robins  and  Starlings 

Is  it  ever  well  to  shoot  a  robin? 
They  devour  many  angleworms, 
which  are  useful,  and  they  have 
practically  ruined  my  strawberry 
crop.  With  the  redbirds  and  black¬ 
birds  pecking  away.  I  haven’t  had  a 
dishful  all  Summer.  r.  v.  d. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  against  the  law  to  shoot  or 
capture  robins  and  most  other  wild 
birds.  Section  152  of  the  New  York 
Conservation  Law  forbids  taking,  de¬ 
stroying  or  possessing  them,  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  between  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico 
also  does.  You  could  petition  the 
local  game  protector  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  agent  for  permission  to 
take  these  measures  so  as  to  protect 
your  crops  and  soil,  but  it  is  not  as¬ 
sured  you  would  obtain  it.  Robins  do 
more  good  than  harm  by  destruction 
of  harmful  insects.  Their  good  looks, 
their  generally  pleasing  conduct  and 
their  fine  song  bring  pleasure  and 
delight.  Their  destruction  of  earth¬ 
worms  is  not  on  a  scale  that  harms 
the  structure  of  the  soil. 

You  should  try  scarecrows,  cheese¬ 
cloth,  aluminum  strips,  an  old  fox- 
head  and  pelt,  a  plastic  owl,  fused 
firecrackers  or  a  carbide-firing  “scare¬ 
crow”  cannon  to  fend  the  robins. 
These  should  be  effective  in  pro¬ 
tecting  your  berries  and  your  worms 
without  harming  the  robins.  Starlings 
damaging  crops,  and  crows,  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  in  any  manner;  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds  may  be  taken 
from  June  through  October. 


In  regard  to  George  Slate’s  sug¬ 
gestion  about  building  bird  houses 
for  starlings  to  lay  their  eggs  in,  and 
then  destroying  the  eggs,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  better  time  to  destroy 
the  starling  is  in  Winter.  When  it  is 
cold  and  food  is  scarce,  spread  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  on  pie  plates;  the  pests 
will  eat  it  up  eagerly,  and  die.  It  may 
not  be  humane;  but  these  birds  are 
awful  nuisances.  The  robin  is  no 
friends  to  farmers  either.  But  it  is 
protected  in  Pennsylvania;  in  Mary¬ 
land  it  can  be  destroyed.  A  robin  eats 
up  so  many  worms  that  the  soil  suf¬ 
fers.  Worms  help  keep  the  soil  fertile. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  j.  z.  erb 


Electric  Garden  Fence 

In  regard  to  Haydn  Pearson’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  animals  in  the  garden, 
for  several  years  I  had  been  annoyed 
by  rabbits  until  I  constructed  a  two- 
foot  fence  of  two-inch  poultry  netting 
around  the  garden.  This  year  I  put  it 
up  again,  but,  to  my  dismay,  evidence 
of  nightly  visitors  appeared  inside. 
One  evening  I  arrived  just  in  time 
to  see  a  young  chuck  hastily  retreat 
under  the  chicken  wire  fence. 

Having  previously  invested  in  a 
battery-operated  electric  fence  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  sweet  corn  from  raccoons, 
or  possibly  ground  hogs,  I  proceeded 


to  string  two  wires  about  four  and 
eight  inches  above  the  ground.  In 
order  to  crawl  under  the  chicken 
wire,  an  animal  would  have  to  con¬ 
tact  one  of  the  electric  wires. 

What  a  wallop!  Those  animals  sure¬ 
ly  did  skitter.  I  have  seen  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  depredations  since.  One  wire 
might  suffice,  of  course,  and  I  believe 
would  be  cheaper  than  the  fence  Mr. 
Pearson  uses.  I  doubt  that  his  under¬ 
ground  fence  would  last  more  than  a 
year.  The  electric  lasts  for  many 
years,  and  the  hot  shot  battery  will 
last  at  least  two  years.  E.  C.  Stone 

Pennsylvania 


Let  Farmers  Kill  Deer 

Deer  are  becoming  a  terrible  men¬ 
ace  to  farmers  and  those  who  live 
in  the  country.  They  eat  and  tramp 
over  my  garden  like  cattle.  They  love 
cauliflower,  beans,  beets,  and  cab¬ 
bage.  My  daughter  back  on  the  hill 
has  nine  children  and  a  garden 
means  Winter’s  food  for  her  and  her 
family.  But  deer  have  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  it  this  season. 

Farmers  have  work  and  expense 
enough  without  erecting  eight-foot 
fences  against  deer.  Nothing  is  done 
by  the  State  to  protect  families  de¬ 
pendent  for  food  on  their  own  gar¬ 
dens.  It  is  the  deer  that  are  pro¬ 
tected.  It  is  time  more  real  consider¬ 
ation  is  given  to  a  longer  deer  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  farmers  being  allowed 
to  kill  deer  without  restriction. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Benton 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Prevenf  Deer  Damage 

In  recent  issues  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  many  farmers  have  written 
about  deer  damage  to  crops.  A  spray 
of  arsenate  of  lead  may  help.  It 
worked  out  well  on  1,000  acres  of 
prunes  and  pear  trees  sprayed  under 
my  direction  on  a  ranch  a  few  years 
ago. 

Against  rabbits,  ground  squirrels 
and  gophers,  we  painted  trees  with 
whitewash  to  which  tallow  had  been 
added.  We  also  used  dried  blood. 

Hanging  sacks  of  moth  balls  or 
flakes  on  the  trees  is  said  to  repel 
deer,  too.  Fresh  blood  may  drive 
them  away.  Of  course,  there  are  good 
commercial  repellents,  too. 

Massachusetts  Harold  E.  Alley 


Dried  Blood  for  Rabbits 

That  New  York  lady  may  have  had 
only  failure  from  gallon  jugs  in 
fending  rabbits  from  her  garden,  but 
I  can  tell  her  to  do  it  successfully 
and  cheaply.  Spread  dried  blood 
around  the  garden;  it  costs  about 
$1.25  a  bag  and  is  worth  every  cent. 
A  year  ago,  without  the  blood,  I  lost 
all  my  lettuce  and  beets.  This  year, 
with  it,  not  a  bit  was  touched.  Rosy 
chard  was  ruined  early  in  Spring, 
too.  Then  I  put  around  the  dried 
blood,  and  it  was  farewell  for  Mr. 
Rabbit.  a.  h. 


93Years  Young  Because 
She  Gardens 

At  93  years  of  age,  she  takes  “de¬ 
light”  in  digging  potatoes”;  and  the 
rest  of  her  garden  should  be  an 
equal  joy.  Miss  Winifred  Austin’s 
vegetable  and  flower  crops  in  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  would  rate  among  the 
best  that  can  be  grown.  Does  anyone 
else,  lady  or  gentleman,  tend  so  good 
a  garden  at  such  a  golden  age? 

A  retired  school  teacher  —  she 
taught  science  at  one  girls’  school  for 
50  years.  Miss  Austin  this  year  grew 
sweet  corn,  beans,  watermelons, 
Swiss  chard,  muskmelons,  beets, 
strawberries,  carrots  and  potatoes. 
Her  care  of  the  crops  is  said  to  be 
“exacting,”  “scientific”;  it  must  be 
“loving,”  too.  Hadn’t  more  fiO-year- 
olds  ought  to  be  out  in  gardens  to 
keep  up  their  vigor? 


Attleboro  SUN 


At  93  years  of  age,  Miss  Winifred 
Austin  reaps  a  golden  harvest  from 
her  own  garden. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Corn  That  Keeps  —  Picking  and' 
shelling  corn  simultaneously  in  the 
field  with  a  single  machine  is  the 
chief  subject  of  a  fine  40-page  book¬ 
let  of  information  and  ideas  by  John 
Deere.  But  there  is  also  valuable 
discussion  and  illustration  of  corn 
uitilization  and  its  effect  on  harvest, 
cob  value,  date  of  harvest,  storing 
and  drying.  There  are  operating  tips 
for  the  picker-sheller,  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  conversion  of  old  cribs  to 
modern  storage  .structures  is  sugges¬ 
tive  and  useful.  In  all,  the  booklet 
provides  very  practical  insti’uction  on 
handling  grain  corn  from  stalk  to 
storage.  Copies  are  available  without 
charge  upon  request  to  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois. 


Concrete  Improvements — In  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Assn.’s  new  brochure 
on  use  of  cement  for  cattle  feedlots, 
these  are  considered:  planning  the 
feedlot,  pens,  feed  alleys  and  troughs, 
posts,  loading  chutes  and  ramps,  op¬ 
erations  buildings,  and  feed  struc¬ 
tures.  Instructions  on  making  quality 
concrete  are  presented;  there  are 
specifications  and  illustrations.  This 
inforrnative  and  suggestive  publica¬ 
tion  is  available  upon  request  to 
Portland  Cement  Assn.,  33  West 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill. 


Guide  to  Guns  —  A  good  gun 
should  last  a  lifetime,  says  Frank  A. 
Hoppe,  Inc.,  i.e.  if  it  is  well  cared 
for;  they  are  seldom  shot  out  or  worn 
out.  So  it  has  published  a  16-page 
booklet  on  gun  cleaning  that  gives 
step-by-step  procedure  and  also  ex¬ 
plains  lead  fouling,  rust,  pitting  and 
gas  cutting.  The  informative  booklet 
is  available  without  charge  from 
Frank  A.  Hoppe  Inc.,  2310  No.  8th 
Street,  Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 

Where  the  Fertilizer?  —  The  lat¬ 
est  recommendation  on  placement  of 
fertilizer,  on  how  to  obtain  maximum 
utilization  of  fertilizers,  and  on  the 
trend  to  split-boot  from  single  band 
placement  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
American  Potash  Institute’s  new  40- 
page  booklet,  “Fertilizer  Placement.” 
It  is  available  to  farmers  without 
charge  from  American  Potash  Insti¬ 
tute,  1102  16th  Street  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.C. 


A  Forage  Box  and  Bunk  Feeder  — 
New  Idea  Farm  Equipment  Co.  is 
also  interested  in  farm  boxes,  and  it 
is  manufacturing  a  special  forage 
box  that  feeds  out  by  itself  to  cattle 
bunkers  from  either  the  side  or  the 
rear.  Details  on  this  fine  forage  box 
are  available  from  New  Idea,  Cold- 
water,  Ohio. 


A  Feed  Advisory  Service  —  Among 
the  many  booklets  and  services  being 
offered  by  Beacon  Milling  Co.  are  a 
52-page  booklet  on  “Your  Dog,”  in¬ 
structions  on  “backyard  poultry  bar¬ 
becue  treats,”  and  improved  milk 
record  cards  with  space  for  30  cows. 
All  are  available  from  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Cellar  Full  of  Water?  —  Anyone 
with  home  drainage  problems  should 
be  glad  to  see  that  something  can  be 
done  about  it.  Orangeburg  Mfg.  Co., 
375  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.,  offers  a  very  informative  book¬ 
let  on  “Drain  that  Rain  Away.” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Connecticut  Field  Day 


The  construction  of  a  farm  pond 
was  the  highlight  of  the  Litchfield 
County  Farm  Machinery  Field  Day 
held  last  month  at  the  farm  of 
Macklin  Cunningham  in  Goshen. 

The  preliminary  report  made  of 
by  Soil  Conservation  Service  Tech¬ 
nicians,  George  Sweeney  and  Howard 
Stearns,  showed  that  there  was  a 
sand  area  'carrying  water  from  4-6 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  Cunning¬ 
ham  farm  is  located  on  one  of  the 
drumlin  ridges  so  typical  of  much  of 
Litchfield  County;  and  so  often,  too. 
these  ridges  are  composed  of  a  clay 
or  clay  mixture  soil. 

Three  large  bulldozers  donated  by 
custom  operators  in  the  county,  four 
or  five  smaller  crawler  tractors  with 
blades  by  machinery  companies,  and 
one  large  bucket  loader  by  a  custom 
operator,  started  work  at  10  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  Field  Day. 
A  farm  pond,  approximately  one-fifth 
acre  in  area,  was  entirely  constructed 
by  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  Between 
800  and  1,000  yards  of  earth  were 
moved  in  the  construction  of  the 
pond.  Because  the  area  in  which  the 
pond  construction  took  place  was 
very  stony,  one  of  the  bulldozers  was 
equipped  with  a  grubber  blade  that 
is  particularly  suited  for  digging  out 
stones,  brush  and  trees  and  leaving 
a  maximum  amount  of  topsoil. 

The  S.C.S.  Technicians  estimate 
the  pond  will  hold  300,000  gallons  of 
water  when  full.  The  pond  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  for  the  area. 
There  is  no  other  water  hole  nearby, 
and  there  are  between  40  and  50 
acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pond.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  within  reasonable  access 
for  fire  protection. 

Between  900  and  1,000  people  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Field  Day.  The 
first  activity  was  the  mowing  and 
crimping  of  part  of  a  four-acre  piece 
of  millet,  to  be  used  for  silage.  The 
crimping  was  carried  on  in  order  to 


wilt  some  of  the  millet  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  and,  at  the  same 
time,  demonstrate  the  operation  of 
the  crimpers. 

Early  in  August  a  five-acre  strip 
of  this  same  field  was  treated  with 
liquid  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  The  grass  sod  had  made  reason¬ 
able  growth. 

Harvesting  and  chopping  of  the 
millet  for  silage  was  the  highlight  of 
the  afternoon  activities.  Only  one 
harvester  with  pick-up  head  was 
available  for  picking  the  material 
cut  in  the  morning.  Three  were  grass 
heads  and  were  interested  in  making 
direct  cut.  Three  makes  of  seif¬ 
unloading  wagons  or  spreaders  were 
used  for  hauling.  A  plastic  sleeve  as 
a  temporary  silo  furnished  by  one 
of  the  commercial  companies  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  W.  W.  Boynton 
Company  in  Litchfield,  local  distribu¬ 
tors,  was  filled  in  the  afternoon. 

There  was  also  a  number  of  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations.  Featured 
were  sprayers  for  weed  and  insect 
control,  hay  driers,  and  plots  on 
which  chemicals  had  been  applied 
for  weed  control.  Bedstraw  is  a  nox¬ 
ious  weed  in  this  area.  Plots  on  which 
amino  triazole,  dalapon  and  TBA  had 
been  applied  earlier,  showed  that 
these  chemicals  were  not  effective  in 
getting  complete  kill.  Spot  treatment 
with  Monuron  and  Karmex  DP  were 
just  beginning  to  show  on  barberry, 
thornapple,  soft  maple,  cherry  and 
other  brushy  shrubs. 

The  Cunningham  Farm  made  near¬ 
ly  an  ideal  site  for  the  Field  Day. 
There  are  between  1,000  and '  1,200 
acres  in  the  farm,  a  large  share  being 
brush  and  woods.  Chain  saws  were 
demonstrated  briefly  during  the  day. 
The  Congregational  Church  Ladies  in 
Goshen  operated  a  Snack  Bar  and 
the  Odd  Fellows  of  New  Milford  put 
on  a  poultry  barbecue,  serving  nearly 
500  people.  C.  Edwin  Smith 


Federal  Milk  Order 
Recommended  for  R.  I. 

A  federal  milk  order  for  Rhode 
Island  has  been  recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and, 
as  a  result,  Connecticut  dairymen 
feel  that  their  chances  of  getting 
their  own  order  within  the  next  few 
months  have  been  improved.  The 
Department  has  recommended  that 
all  of  Rhode  Island,  except  Block 
Island  and  all  of  Barnstable,  Bristol, 
and  Plymouth  Counties  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  be  placed  under  federal 
price  control.  Exceptions  to  the 
recommended  decisions  had  to  be 
filed  by  September  5.  Thereafter,  a 
final  decision  will  be  issued  subject 
to  a  two-thirds’  approval  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  area.  Federal  control 
for  Rhode  Island  has  been  favored 
strongly  by  the  Local  Dairymen’s 
Cooperative  Association. 

In  the  opinion  of  Ken  E.  Geyer, 


CM  PA  general  manager,  the  Rhode 
Island  action  has  increased  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  federal  control  of  the 
Connecticut  market  could  be  in  effect 
by  next  January  1. 

The  recommended  Rhode  Island 
order  would  set  the  Class  I  price 
seven  cents  per  cwt.  above  the  Bos¬ 
ton  city  plant  price  for  3.7  per  cent 
milk.  Rhode  Island’s  Director  of 
Agriculture,  John  L.  Rego,  is  against 
federal  control.  He  sees  no  way  in 
which  it  will  help  Rhode  Island 
dairymen.  If  it  becomes  a  reality,  he 
claims  that  “many  Rhode  Island 
farmers  will  go  out  of  business  over¬ 
night.  The  order  would  cause  them 
to  lose  about  $1.00  per  cwt.”  To  this, 
Arthur  O.  Holdsworth,  president  of 
the  Local  Dairymen’s  Cooperative, 
argues  that  “if  Rhode  Island  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  hurt  by  being  brought 
into  a  federal  milk  marketing  area, 
we  never  would  have  recommended 
it.”  H.  K.  Street 


Walter  Jack 

Alice  White  of  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  and  Allan  Carnahan  of  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y., 
‘were  crowned  Queen  and  King  of  Chautauqua  Grange  Youth  at  Grange  Day 
held  on  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Grounds.  Miss  White  is  a  member  of 
Lombard  Grange,  Carnahan  of  Cherry  Creek  Grange. 


September  20,  1958 


"My  RIICO  building 
was  erected 
in  a  day  and  a  half” 

L.  K.  Staton 


“With  the  help  of  two  or  three  neighbors,  I  had  my  40'  x  72'  Rilco 
Type  55  utility  building  ready  for  use  in  no  time!”  says  Mr.  Staton. 
“Last  winter  the  building  provided  housing  for  20  calves  and  plenty 
of  space  for  a  machine  shed,  too.” 


The  fast,  easy  erection  and  versatility  of  the  Rilco  Type  55  utility 
building  have  made  it  a  great  favorite.  Its  big,  post-free  interior 
can  be  used  for  machine  shed,  cattle,  poultry,  dozens  of  needs.  Rilco 
rafters  are  pre-shaped  from  selected  West  Coast  Douglas  Fir  . . .  cut 
to  length,  shipped  with  newly  designed  connection  hardware  for 
faster,  labor-saving  erection. 

Mail  coupon  now  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  money-saving  Rilco 
rafters. 


j  RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

I  601c.  155  Washington  St. 


RIUD 

GLUED 

LAMINATED 

RAFTERS 


Newark,  N.  J. 

I  Please  send  information  on  the 
I  following  farm  buildings: 

I  O  One  and  Two-Story  Barns 
I  □  Crop  Storage 

I  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  □  Machine  Sheds 
I  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Name_ 


Address  _ 
Town _ 


State 


PATZ 


Co.,  Pound,  Wisconsin 


The  Patz  Link  .  .  .  Does  Its 
Heaviest  Work  While  “RESTING.” 


That's  why  the  Pat*  Company,  the 
origifiator  of  the  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner, 
designed  a  special  barn  cleaner  chain 
and  link  years  ago.  Those  original 
bam  cleaner  chains  are  still  cleaning 
barns  today. 

LOOK  CLOSELY  AT  A  PATZ  LINK.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  way  it  turns 
the  corners  and  passes  over  the  drive 
sprocket. 

Where  there  is  a  joint  of  the  links  — 
the(e  is  also  a  bearing  of  the  links  — 
on  the  wheel.  The  Pat*  Link  is  actually 
"resting,"  at  the  point  of  greatest 
stress!  The  drive  sprocket  actually 
pushes  —  each  link  on  its  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  bending  under  excess  loads,  and 
jamming  or  stretching  of  rivets,  pins, 
or  links. 

Test  the  flexibility  of  the  Pat*  Link  under  load  —  as  its 
smooth,  rolling  action  makes  90  degree  right  or  left  % 
hand  turns,  45  degree  elevations  —  completely  without 
—  the  sliding,  wearing  action  of  ordinary  barn  cleaner 
chains. 

Each  Pat*  Link  weighs  over  2  lbs.,  measures  2?i*  x  7V2" 
and  is  protected  by  patent  number  2,712,760. 

Get  all  of  the  Pat*  Facts  First  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  you 
did  today  ,  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 


MOST  FARMERS  WITH  ANY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  AT  ALL  WITH  BARN  CLEANERS 
WILL  AGREE  THAT  "THE  STRONGEST" 
BARN  CLEANER  LINK  IS  NOT  AT  All. 
NECESSARY-IF,  IT  IS  ENGINEERED 
CORRECTLY! 


District  FRANK  NOLD,  BOB  MERRILL 

Representotives:  Rome,  N.  Y. _ Woverly,  N.  Y. 

TEST  YOUR  OWN  SOIL 

—  Learn  how  to  balance  Fertility  Levels  Economically  — 
Approved  LaMOTTE  Soil  Testing  Units  do  this  for  you.  These 
outfits  are  backed  by  39  years  of  successful  use. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

“FACTS  ABOUT  SOIL  TESTING  ON  YOUR  FARM” 

(NO  OBLIGATION) 

LaMOTTE  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

DEPT.  R.  N.,  CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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MODEL  CHANGEOVER  SALE 

8  TILT  ARBOR  SAW 


BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 

Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0“  to  2V4‘' . 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1958  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1959  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  —  return  for  immediate  refund. 

Senf  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  an 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  46,  Pa. 


^Firestone  *  Goodyear  -k  Goodrich-, 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

Free  Delivery 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


Koppers  DURETHENE 
Polyethylene  Film 

Unlimited  Applications  for  Agriculture 
Permanent  Protection  for:  Trench,  field  and  up¬ 
right  silos.  Haystack  covers.  Machinery  tarps. 
Ditch  liners.  Mulch  &  weed  control.  Greenhouses. 
Hot  &  cold  frames.  Soil  fumigation.  Storm  windows. 
Moisture  barriers.  Potato  cellars.  Poultry  houses. 
Trailer  covers.  Low  cost  grain  houses.  Lightweight. 
(1000  sq.  ft.  of  4  mil  weighs  less  than  20  lbs.). 
Widths  up  to  40',  in  black  or  clear.  Rot  and  mil¬ 
dew-proof.  FHA  approved. 

AVAILABILITY  Price  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

4'2"  &  8'4"  X  200  ft.  long  2  gauge  (.002) . .  .01  c 

3' to  40' X  100  ft.  long  4  gauge  (.004) . .  .0175c 

10' to  40' X  100  ft.  long  6  gauge  (.006) . .  .027c 
2'&4'x500, 1000,3000  ft.  Mulching(BI.,  .00l5).0075c 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.  C.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order.  Price  List,  Catalog  on  Request. 

PLASTICOVER,  INC. 

70  COMMERCE  ST.,  BROOKLYN  31,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 

-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  1k\  * 


ipl' 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
'/s  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .»4  HP  for  uo 
to  3000  6PH;  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well,  r  Inlet:  outlet.  Coup-  J 

ting  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'/.*  Inlet;  -aMMi 
I  outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
.  *£‘*'*y-  “oney  Back  Guarantee. 

LiABAWCO  pumps,  Beile  Mead  t9B,  New  Jersey 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

- - —  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  tLMS. 
AND  6ARACES 

I  Easily  srictsd*0«iekBilivtr)r 
_  Skipped  aainNMri.SaM  tir  Fsktar 

i  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301 


2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
DEALERS  WANTED  n  i  i. 


10,000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J, 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.50;  50,  $6.50. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello,  New  York 


DCUni  Ifilifi  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
nCVULVinU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 


READING  GLASSES 
that  MAGNIFY* 

Now  you  can  read  smaller  print!  Ma^nif  yingr  glass  for  each 
eye.  Wear  like  ordinary  spectacles.  A  joy  for  reading  news¬ 
papers,  teleptione  books,  Bible,  needlework,  etc.  Kelieves  eye 
strain, squinting.  For  folks  over  40  who  need  simple  magnifying 
glasses  only  and  don’t  have  astigmatism  or  other  eye  disease. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  ...Merely  send  NAME,  AGE  AND 
SEX.  Pay  postman  only  $3.98  plus  C.  O.  D.  postal  charges. 
FREE  FOR  PROMPTNESS:  chemical  cleaning  cloth.  Send 
$3.98  now  and  save  postage.  If  not  delighted,  return  within 
10  days  for  refund  of  purchase  price.  Order  today. 

Zevex  Optical  Co.,  5726  Broadway,  Dept. A  321 Chicago  40 


Self-Unloading  WAGON  BOX 

NEEDS  NO  HOIST,  WAGON  JACK,  OR  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEM 

Makes  crop  and  feed  handling  a  one-man  operation- 
no  machinery— no  hoists,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Saves  cost  of  an  elevator  drag  feeder.  Handles  all 
crops  and  material  except  hay  and  silage.  Replaces 
flared  and  barge  type  boxes.  Fits 
any  standard  running  gear.  125 
bu.  capacity.  Send  for  folder  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  several  hundred 
dollars  on  equipment  alone  I 


Keplaces  and 
does  work  of 
four  pieces  of  equipment:  Wagon  Bed, 
Hoist,  Drag  Feeder  and  Bunk  Feeder 
.  .  ,  SAVES  THEIR  COST  TOO  1 


LITTLE  GIANT 

4  in  One 

WAGON  BOX 


Shown  with  Aug-R- 
Vayor  for  dumping 
into  high  bins, 
feeders  etc. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.,  912  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  folder  and  name  of  neighborhood  dealer. 


Name _ 

RFD  or  Street- 
Town _ 


State- 


Better  Too/s  for  Modern  Farming  Since  1898 


l 


The  Need  for  Soil  Testing 


[L  testing  is  no  fly-by-night 
enterprise.  Methods  used 
in  good  laboratories  are 
based  on  50  years  of  re¬ 
search  into  the  chemical 
nature  of  soils  and  into  the 
rate  at  which  they  release 
nitrogen  and  other  mineral  nutrients 
to  plants.  In  the  hands  of  a  capable 
chemist,  a  soil  test  provides  specific 
information  of  great  advantage  in 
deciding  on  the  kind  and  amount  of 
soil  amendments  to  apply.  A  modern 
soil-testing  laboratory  is  as  clean  as 
a  kitchen.  No  loose  soil  is  scattered 
about.  Hundreds  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  samples  are  contained  in  neat 
paper  cups  awaiting  a  turn  in  pro¬ 
duction-line  testing  procedures. 

Gray  soils,  red,  yellow  and  brown 
soils,  and  black  soils  —  all  will  be 
found  in  the  cups.  Some  will  be  near¬ 
ly  pure  sand,  others  pure  clay;  a  great 
variety  will  be  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes.  A  few  peats  or  mucks  may  be 
found.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
samples  for  testing  has  already  been 
done  in  a  special  separate  room.  They 
are  dried,  put  through  a  screen  to 
remove  sticks  and  stones,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  each  is  put  into  a  paper  cup. 
A  dust  remover  keeps  tables  clean 
and  prevents  workers’  nostrils  from 
being  clogged.  The  soil  is  clean. 

There  Are  Many  Soil  Services 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  48  states 
has  a  laboratory,  or  laboratories,  in 
which  to  test  farmers’  soils.  In  some, 
a  central  laboratory  of  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  station  does 
all  the  testing.  In  others,  laboratories 
are  also  located  at  one  or  more  sub¬ 
stations.  In  still  others,  a  testing  lab¬ 
oratory  is  an  adjunct  to  each  county 
agent’s  office.  Most  of  the  large  fer¬ 
tilizer  companies  have  soil-testing 
laboratories,  too.  Some  producers  of 
liming  materials  do.  Many  farmer- 
cooperatives  have  laboratories  to 
which  samples  can  be  sent.  A  good 
many  private  laboratories  have  also 
been  set  up  to  serve  farmers. 

In  some  areas,  farmers  hand  to¬ 
gether  to  build  soil-testing  labora¬ 
tories;  they  hire  chemists  and  estab¬ 
lish  soil-test-servicing.  The  chemist 
oversees  the  laboratory  and  also  in¬ 
spects  crops  on  cooperators’  farms. 
The  fees  are  in  proportion  to  serv¬ 
ices  rendered.  If  a  farmer’s  crops  do 
not  grow  as  well  as  expected,  the 
chemist  may  find  from  field  inspec¬ 
tion  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  poor 
drainage,  unfavorable  weather,  or 
in  attacks  by  insects  and  disease  or¬ 
ganisms.  If  not,  samples  of  both  soils 
and  plants  are  taken  back  to  the 
laboratory  for  re-examination.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  trace-element  de¬ 
ficiencies  may  come  under  suspicion. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soil 
samples  are  collected  from  United 
States  farms  every  year.  Farmers 
seem  convinced  that  soil  testing  is 
abundantly  worthwhile.  If  required, 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

Soil  testing  is  worthwhile,  but  sam¬ 
ples  must  be  carefully  chosen,  a 
capable  chemist  must  be  in  charge 
of  testing,  and  the  farmer  must  be 
well  informed  as  to  how  to  adapt  the 
results.  The  farmer  who  knows  how 
his  soil  analyzes  is  on  much  firmer 
ground  in  making  fertilizer-lime  de¬ 
cisions  than  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  his  soil.  Many  soils  contain 
very  large  reserves  of  one  or  more 
fertilizer  elements,  either  naturally 
or  as  residue.  Some  soils  are  so  well 
fortified  with  limestone  that  applica- 
tons  of  liming  materials  means  loss 
of  time  and  money.  The  soil  test  is 
often  highly  important  in  deciding 
what  not  to  apply. 

Soil  Sampling  Is  Serious  Business 

Collecting  of  the  soil  must  be  done 
deliberately  and  with  seriousness. 
Each  sample  should  consist  of  at 
least  six  sub-samples  from  different 
spots  over  an  area  where  the  soil  has 


the  same  color  and  the  same  feel. 
Black  soils  must  not  be  mixed  with 
red,  yellow,  or  gray.  Sands  must  not 
be  mixed  with  loams  and  clays. 

The  standard  sampling  procedure 
utilizes  an  auger  or  spade  for  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  soil  to  plow  depth.  The 
half  dozen  or  more  samplings  from 
as  many  locations  are  put  into  a  clean 
bucket  and  thoroughly  mixed.  One 
pint  of  this  mixture  is  then  placed 
in  a  clean  jar,  can,  or  paper  carton 
and  sent  to  the  laboratory.  Each 
sample  must  be  marked  so  as  to  show 
the  area  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

Since  several  different  kinds  of 
soil  are  usually  found  in  each  field 
and  results  differ  with  each  kind  of 
soil,  a  farmer  may  find  it  desirable 
to  make  adjustment  in  the  overall 
fertilizer  recommendation  according 
to  the  kind  of  soil  that  predominates 
in  the  field.  This  can  be  done  by 
doubling  back  over  areas  of  greatest 
deficiency  or  by  using  extra  top-  or 
side-dressing  once  the  crop  is  under 
way. 

pH,  N,  Ph,  K,  Secondary  and  Trace 

After  overcoming  problems  of 
acidity,  alkalinity,  or  salinity,  the 
next  question  concerns  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
must  be  applied  for  optimum  yields. 
Soil  tests  help  greatly  in  reaching 
these  decisions.  Supplemental  plant- 
tissue  tests  can  also  be  made  after 
the  crop  gets  under  way  if  crop  ap¬ 
pearance  indicates  a  further  need. 

On  an  increasing  number  of  farms, 
the  supply  of  secondary  elements  like 
magnesium  and  sulfur  3nay  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  crop  needs.  Tests 
for  these  can  readily  be  made  before 
deciding  on  what  and  how  much  of 
them  to  purchase. 

Finally,  one  of  the  trace  elements 
like  boron  or  molybdenum,  manga¬ 
nese  or  iron,  copper  or  zinc  may 
be  in  deficiency.  Testing  for  these 
presents  a  much  tougher  problem 
for  the  soil  chemists.  It  can  be  done; 
but  the  cost  is  greater.  Since  the 
required  quantities  of  these  elements 
are  very  small,  the  best  procedure 
often  is  simply  to  try  applications  of 
them  and  carefully  watch  the  crop 
for  improvement  in  color  and  yield. 

No  farmer,  no  matter  how  careful 
he  may  have  been  in  collecting  his 
samples  of  soil  for  testing  and  no 
matter  how  capable  the  chemist  who 
tested  them  for  him,  can  be  sure 
that  he  applied  just  the  right  amounts 
of  each  of  the  several  soil  amend¬ 
ments.  Weather  presents  a  problem; 
crop  pests  may  be  worsq  than  usual; 
selling  prices  of  the  crops  are  not 
usually  under  his  control. 

But  having  had  his  soils  tested,  he 
is  deciding  intelligently  on  the  soil 
amendments  to  be  made  both  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  planting  and  after  the  crop 
gets  under  way.  The  acre  value  of 
the  end  product  of  the  land  for  any 
given  year  is  actually  in  the  hand  of 
God.  Notwithstanding  this,  good  farm¬ 
ers  make  soil  testing  pay. 

Firman  E.  Bear 


“Hey,  Sam!” 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


the  difference  on  wheel 


Wheat  growth  varies  . . .  N,  Ralph 
Baker  (above)  of  Victor,  Ontario  Co., 
New  York  shows  difference  in  growth  of 
wheat  fertilized  with  500  pounds  of 
AGRICO  FOR  GRAIN  5-10-10  and  100  pounds 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  per 
acre  (right)  and  wheat  fertilized  with  the 
same  rates  and  analyses  of  another  brand 
of  fertilizer  (left).  “The  AGRico-fertilized 
wheat  yielded  4)^^  more  bushels,  gave  me 
$9  extra  profit  per  acre,”  says  Mr.  Baker. 


New  York  farmer  gets  $1639  extra 
profit  per  acre  by  using  AGRICO 

WHEN  my  Agrico  representative  suggested  that  I  make 
a  side-by-side  comparison  between  agrico  and  an¬ 
other  brand  of  fertilizer  in  the  Fall  of  1956,  I  thought  some 
difference  might  show  up,”  says  Carl  Fancher  of  Route  2, 
Albion,  Orleans  County,  New  York.  “But  I  didn’t  expect 
to  get  834  more  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  with  agrico. 

“On  September  28,  I  drilled  300  pounds  of  agrico  for 
GRAIN  5-10-10  per  acre  on  one  acre  of  a  uniform  five-acre 
field.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  seeded  with  the  same  rate 
of  the  other  brand  of  5-10-10  fertilizer. 

“When  representative  plots  were  harvested,  the  AGRico- 
fertilized  acre  yielded  47^4  bushels  of  wheat,  or  834  more 
bushels  per  acre  than  the  area  where  the  other  brand  of 
fertilizer  was  used.  At  $2  a  bushel,  the  extra  yield  not  only 
paid  for  the  11 -cent  per  acre  additional  cost  for  agrico, 
but  returned  me  $16.39  extra  profit  per  acre.” 


Carl  Fancher  of  Albion,  New  York  mode  $16.39 
extra  per  acre  on  wheat  fertilized  with  AGRICO. 


Alfalfa  grown  under 
Agrico  Program 

produces  high  yields 
despite  1957  drouth 

Agrico  Soil  Service  and  AGRICO  fertilizer 
help  produce  3!/2  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre 

I  HAVE  a  beautiful  stand  of  alfalfa  which  produced  well 
last  year  despite  the  very  dry  growing  season,”  says 
Henry  J.  Ford  of  Union ville,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

“After  the  Agrico  Soil  Service  tested  my  soil  in  the  Fall 
of  1956,  I  followed  their  fertilizer  recommendations  and 
applied  600  pounds  of  agrico  5-10-10  per  acre  when  seeding 
the  alfalfa.  The  following  Spring,  what  had  been  a  run  out 
field,  produced  an  excellent  stand.  I  harvested  2^  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  on  the  first  cutting,  which  was  l}i  tons  above 
the  county  average.  With  hay  worth  $35  a  ton,  this  returned 
$96.60  per  acre. 

“Although  it  was  an  extremely  dry  Summer,  my  second 
cutting  yielded  %  ton  of  excellent  quality  alfalfa  worth  at 
least  $45  a  ton,  for  a  return  of  $31.50  per  acre. 

“Deducting  the  $15.69  cost  per  acre  for  the  agrico,  I 
got  a  total  return  of  $112.41  per  acre  on  the  two  cuttings. 
It  certainly  paid  me  to  use  agrico  and  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Agrico  Soil  Service.” 


Applying  600  pounds  of  AGRICO  5-10-10  per  acre  when  seeding  helped  Henry  J.  Ford  of 
Unionville,  N.  Y.  produce  2%  tons  of  first  cutting  alfalfa  per  acre  last  year  despite  the  drouth. 


Even  under  adverse  weather,  you’ll  find  that  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  higher  crop  yields  and  make  extra  profits  by  following 
the  Agrico  Program.  Have  the  Agrico  Soil  Service  test  your 
soil  and  make  sound  fertilizer  recommendations.  Then  use 
AGRICO.®  See  your  nearby  Agrico  agent  today. 


SALES  OFFICES:  BUFFALO  AND  PHOENIX,  N.Y.  •  CARTERET,  N.J. 


American 
Agricultural 
Chemical 

Company 
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ROTARY  CUTTER 


TOOL... 

on  your  farm 


Bush  Hog  doesn't  shear  --  it  pounds, 
beats  and  pulverizes  everything  in  its 
path  to  a  soft,  soil-building  mulch! 
Bush  Hog  even  chews  up  4-inch  trees! 


•  Free -Swinging  Blades!  •Side  Skids  Prevent 

•  Enclosed  Frame!  Digging! 

•  Adjustable  Cutting  •  Heavy  Duty  Gears ! 

Height !  •  No  Slip  Clutches  • 

CEESBBPull  type;  6’,  6’  and  7' 
swaths.  Also  with  2  inset  rear  wheels 
for  close  trim.  Lift  type;  5’  and  6’ 
swaths. 

CiiZXa3Z13ZE&“  Flying  Saucer  ” 
Blade  holder;  fast  hitch;  snapcoupler; 
offset  cutting  (orchard  mulching); 
h2gh^^cli££in^^(^row^rops 


This  Successful  Farmer  Says- 
“Bush  Hog  is  the  best 
thing  that  ever  came  on 
the  farm.  For  pasture 
work,  it  heats  the  old 
mowing  machine— better 
work,  fewer  repairs.  Wc  couldn 
get  along  without  a  Bush  Hog 


OTHER  BUSH  HOG  IMPLEMENTS 


8  Ft.  Mower 
All-purpose  cutting. 

3  overlapping  blades. 

“ Belly  Mount" 

42”  cut  for  1-row  trac¬ 
tors,  all-purpose  cutting. 

New  Bush  Hog  Pasture  Seeder 
Especially  designed 
colters,  boots  and  pack 
wheels. _ 

j  Color  Folder  on 
complete  Bush  H09 
line 


FRBE ! 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURIHG  CO. 
Selma,  Ala. 


Need  MONEY 
(or  Building? 


"Can  do,"  says  Kandoo 

Your  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
can  be  the  magic  that  makes  needed  farm 
buildings  a  reality.  Land  Bank  loans  are 
long  term  loans  with  up  to  33  years  to 
repay.  So,  don’t  delay.  Start  your  plans 
today  and  give  your  farm  what  it  needs 
to  make  it  a  better  paying  operation. 


See  your  hcol  associafion  or  write  Dept. 
R’108,  310  Stale  SI.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


fi^ANYTHlNG  BROKENJ,., 

rix  IT  WITH  OKUMIS  “ 


Plastic  Metal 

APPLIES  LIKE  PUTTY 
...HARDENS  LIKE  STEEL! 


I  I 

B  M  .rtuimm 


Now  fix-it-Yourself  —  Save  Many  Dollars! 

New  wonder  metal  in  a  jar  will  repair  any 
break,  crack,  or  hole  in  metal,  glass,  wood, 
plastic,  concrete,  stone  or  porcelain  easily  and 
simply.  In  just  40  minutes  it  hardens  into 
steel — like  solid  that  can  be  sanded,  filled, 
sawed,  drilled.  Adheres  to  all  surfaces  and 
guaranteed  never  to  rust.  This  is  the  same  type 
of  miracle  plastic  described  in  READER’S 
DIGEST  and  LIFE.  Used  by  all  industries. 
Now  available  to  public.  _ 

NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES. 

No  C.  O.*  D.  'We  pay  postage 


ram  mm  nm  order  now 

IQQI  90  FREE 

Money-back  guarantee,  SOOkiET 


A.  L.  OKUN  CO.  I09H-02  Van  Wyck  Expwy. 
Is.  Ozone  Pk.,  l.  I.  20,  N  Y.l 


if 


SAVE  MONEY AEw'o. 

VITAMINS 

Buy  in  confidence  and  cut  costs  50%  and  more  on  FRESHLY-PACKED,  Guaranteed- 
Potency  Supplements.  All  orders  supervised  by  Qualified  Pharmacists!  Nowhere,  but 
nowhere,  in  America  can  you  Equal  these  Matchless,  Low  Prices! 

100  Caps.,  VITAMIN  A— 25,000  Units . 75c 

250  Caps . $1.75  1000  Caps.  $6.00 

100  Tabs.,  VITAMIN  Bt— 100  Mg . $1.25 

250  Tabs . $2.75  1000  Tabs . $9.50 

100  Tabs.,  VITAMIN  C — 250  Mg . 85c 

250  Tabs . $2.00  1000  Tabs . $7.00 

100  Caps.,  VITAMIN  E— 100  I.U . $3.35 

250  Caps . $7.85  1000  Caps.  ..$27.00 


“RED”  VIT.  Bi2 


100 

for  . 

. .  .$1.25 

250 

for  . 

. .  .$2.50 

1000 

for  . 

. .  .$8.50 

50  MCG. 

100 

for  . 

. .  .$2.25 

250 

for  . 

. .  .$4.75 

1000 

for  . 

..$16.50 

SAVE  OVER  $3  PER  100 

on  America’s  Most  Popular 
Food  Supplement  —  PLEMS 

16  VITAMINS  -  12  MINERALS 

In  a  angle  tablet — (One  a  day  equals  or 
exceeds  min.  adult  daily  requirements) 
Includes  the  important  “Red”  Vit.  B12 
With  other  stimulants  for  growth  of 

RED  BLOOD  CELLS 

100  Tabs  $2.35  500  Tabs  $10.00 
250  Tabs  $5.25  1000  Tabs  19.00 


ROYAL  JELLY 


Now!  You,  too,  can  get  capsules  of 

50  Milligram  POTENCY 
For  NOT  $20  . .  NOT  $15  . .  but 
ONLY  $9  per  100 

Highest  quality,  pure  nectar  of  the  queen 
bee.  Freshly  packed.  Order  today! 

50  Caps  $4.95  100  Caps  $9.00 

250  Caps  20.50  500  Caps  38.50 


Vitamins  listed  are  sold  only  at  the  address  below.  Order  C.O.D.  or  save  all  charges  by 
seSg  check  or  money  order.  We  pay  all  postage.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


35th  Anniversary 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


1923-1958 


Prescription  Specialists  and  one  of  the  world’s  largest  distributors  of  food  supplements. 
Serving  over  2,000,000  families  coast-to-coast. 

Dept.  T-480,  880  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Plowing  Is  Important 


Continued  from  Page  2) 
“Steady  As  She  Goes” 

The  speed  with  which  plows  are 
moved  through  the  field  should  be  in 
accordance  with  their  design;  some 
operate  at  higher  rates  of  speed  than 
others.  A  plow  designed  to  move 
slowly  does  not  do  a  good  job  if  it 
is  pulled  rapidly.  If  you  are  not  sure 
of  the  type  you  have,  discuss  it  with 
your  implement  dealer  and  find  out 
just  what  speed  it  is  designed  for. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  disk 
land  before  plowing  it.  This  loosens 
the  top  layer  and,  when  the  soil  is 
turned  over,  it  makes  a  better  knit 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  When 
used  properly,  rotary  tillage  does  a 
good  job  of  incorporating  organic 
matter  and  of  shaking  aggregates  one 
from  the  other;  however,  it  is  very 
easy  to  overdo  this  and  to  beat  the 
aggregates  to  death  and  completely 
disintegrate  them. 

Some  people  use  a  heavy  disk  to 
prepare  the  surface  soil  and  then 
pull  a  large  spring-tooth  type  culti¬ 
vator  through  it  to  stir  it  to  a  depth 
of  nine  or  10  inches.  This  is  a  good 
method  of  shaking  the  aggregates 
apart.  Disc  plows  have  their  place. 
They  do  a  good  job  of  preparing  land 
in  certain  specific  areas,  viz.,  on  soil 
with  large  stones,  boulders  or  stumps. 

Recently  the  plow-plant  method 
has  come  into  the  picture.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  planting  on  a 
very  narrow  seedbed  prepared  on  the 
top  of  the  furrow.  It  has  definite 
possibilities  and  should  be  considered 
as  equipment  for  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able. 

Fall  plowing  on  heavy  soils  causes 
the  land  to  soak  up  and  impound 


considerably  more  water;  this  fre¬ 
quently  delays  seedbed  preparation 
in  Spring.  Fall  plowing  on  sandy 
soils,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  for 
early  seedbed  preparation.  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  does  kill  some  weeds  and  insects 
due  to  frost  action,  too.  But  if  a 
field  is  hilly,  it  permits  a  tremendous 
loss  of  topsoil.  On  flat,  sandy  soils 
not  subject  to  wind  erosion,  fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  good.  On  heavy  steep  soils,  stay 
with  spring  plowing. 

Nothing  Succeeds  for  Soil  Like 
Success 

What  we  do  in  tillage  is  simply 
separate  aggregates  of  soil  one  from 
the  other  without  damaging  or  break¬ 
ing  them  so  as  to  create  more  pore 
space  in  the  soil  for  faster  movement 
of  air  and  water.  Any  mechanical 
manipulation  will  damage  and  break 
some  individual  aggregates.  There¬ 
fore,  the  less  the  mechanical  oper¬ 
ation,  the  less  breakage  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  tilth  of  the  soil.  Soils  which 
have  been  badly  handled  and  lack 
active  organic  matter  can  never  be 
plowed  properly.  Good  soil  manage¬ 
ment  means  a  lot  toward  successful 
plowing. 

A  soil  in  poor  physical  condition 
that  cannot  be  plowed  properly  and 
cannot  be  fitted  easily  must  be 
ground  up  with  tillage  implement  in 
order  to  get  a  material  fine  enough 
for  a  seedbed.  These  additional  oper¬ 
ations  damage  the  soil  to  a  greater 
degree  and  make  the  problem  even 
worse  next  year.  Proper  management, 
good  plowing  and  careful  tillage  not 
only  cost  less  and  produce  better 
crops;  they  also  reduce  problems  for 
this  and  later  years. 


Three  Generations  on 
the  Form 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 


The  Davises  are  astute  business¬ 
men  as  well  as  farmers,  and  have  in¬ 
corporated  their  venture  as  The 
Davis  Farms  Trust,  doing  business 
under  the  name  John  A.  Davis  and 
Sons.  When  the  boys  return  from 
college,  it  is  planned  to  issue  new 
shares.  The  boys  will  then  be  work¬ 
ing  for  the  corporation,  but  will  be 
paid  in  shares  of  stock  in  addition 
to  their  regular  salaries.  When  the 
time  comes,  Jock  and  George  plan  to 


t  Ben  Davis,  but  Jonathan, 
chardman  Jock  handles  the  Davis’ 

_ rt-barsiVi  nVi/l  QFllpQ 


turn  over  the  controlling  shares  to 
the  boys,  as  their  father  did,  and  al¬ 
low  the  younger  generation  to  take 
over  the  management  of  the  farm. 

The  Davises  live  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  in  a  central  part  of  the 
farm.  All  the  sons  and  grandsons  have 
inherited  John  A.  Davis’s  blue  eyes 
and  genial  personality.  As  he  reflects 
on  the  changes  he  and  his  sons  have 
wrought  on  the  farm  since  the  days 
when  he  and  his  father  cleared  the 
land  with  the  big  teams  of  oxen,  a 
smile  lights  his  face  and  his  eyes 
twinkle. 

“Farming  methods  have  changed  a 
great  deal  in  my  lifetime”,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “but  one  thing  hasn’t  and 


that’s  the  family  cooperation.  It  made 
this  farm  what  it  is  today,  and  my 
guess  is  that  it  will  continue  to  do 
so  as  the  future  generations  come 
along.” 

From  what  we  had  seen,  we  had 
to  go  along  with  him. 

A  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Texas 
has  refused  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
a  farmer  who  grew  43  acres  of  wheat 
for  his  own  livestock  feed.  The  law 
then  in  effect  barred  producers  from 
planting  more  than  15  acres  without 
allotment  and  quota;  the  present  law 
has  raised  the  exemption  to  30  acres. 
The  Federal  Government  says  it  will 
appeal  the  Texas  Court’s  decision. 

Articles  of  Interest 

in  Coming  Issues 

•  Key  to  Successful  Farm 

Forestry 

By  John  F.  Preston 

•  Good-Bye  to  Grazing 
By  James  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Future  of  Artificial  Breed¬ 

ing 

By  Ned  D.  Bayley 

•  Tractor  Steering  and  Brakes 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Moisture  Problems  in  Build¬ 

ing  Construction  and 

Maintenance 
By  B.  K.  Sommers 

•  How  Much  Protein  for  the 

Dairy  Cows? 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  Pennsylvania  Is  Improving 

Its  Pigs 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Feed  Mills  on  Wheels 
By  R.  C.  Dyment 

•  The  Old  Apple  Tree 
By  R.  C.  Baur 

•  A  Future  for  the  Family 

Poultry  Farm 
By  Allen  Pomeroy 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf  . 

'  •  Winners  At  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Progress  in  Farm  Machinery 


Part  II 

Up  until  the  filling  of  our  first 
silo,  we  never  had  any  belt  power 
other  than  that  furnished  by  a  two- 
horse  (in  later  years  three-horse) 
tread  power.  This  was  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  as  long  as  we  had  little  need 
for  belt  power  outside  of  our  small 
theshing  machine  and  the  buzz  saw 
for  getting  up  wood.  However,  ani¬ 
mal  power  seemed  pretty  feeble 
when  it  comes  to  filling  silo.  So  it 
was  that  we  bought  a  six  horsepower 
“portable”  steam  engine  —  “port¬ 
able”  meaning  that  it  was  mounted 
on  wheels  and  could  be  pulled  around 
by  a  team  of  horses.  This  was  our 
source  of  power  for  about  a  dozen 
years,  and  it  is  possible  to  say  many 
things  in  behalf  of  steam  as  power. 
I  suppose  there  are  not  many  active 
men  today  who  remember  the  steam 
power  days  on  the  farm.  This  much 
at  least  may  be  said:  it  was  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  provide  wood  and  water, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  fire 
going  half  an  hour  or  more  before 
you  expected  to  start.  But  once  ready, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  dirty 
spark  plugs  or  dead  batteries  or  be¬ 
ing  “out  of  time.”  We  had  never 
known  any  power  beyond  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  three  horses  on  a  tread 
power  and,  when  we  for  the  first 
time  belted  this  to  a  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  and  opened  the  throttle,  we 
stood  back  in  amazement  at  what 
then  seemed  unlimited  and  incred¬ 
ible  power.  It  is  true  that  it  needed 
a  full-time  engineer,  but  labor  cost 
very  little  in  those  years. 

Here,  in  broadest  outline,  is  the 
story  of  what  has  taken  place  on  this 
farm  during  about  120  years.  My 
father  was  born  just  before  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  “Great  Agri¬ 
cultural  Awakening.”  He  was  born 
in  the  age  of  the  scythe  and  the 


cradle  and  the  flail  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  ox  team.  He  saw  the 
Sower,  with  the  sowing  sheet  hung 
around  his  neck,  striding  across  the 
field  while  with  clock-like,  rhythmic 
swing  of  his  arm  he  scattered  the 
seed.  He  saw  the  coming  of  the  first 
mowing  machine  and  grain  drill  and 
a  sweep  horse  power  soon  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  tread  power  —  a  ma¬ 
chine  still  within  my  memory  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  somewhat  fanciful 
name  “railroad  horse  power.”  It  was 
not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that 
we  had  the  first  self-rake  reaper. 
Father  lived  to  see  the  grain  binder, 
the  corn  harvester  and  the  very  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  the  silo.  So,  too, 
he  saw  the  abandonment  of  horses 
for  belt  power  and  the  coming  of 
steam  and  a  little  later  a  rather 
crude  gasoline  engine.  I  think  he 
saw  what  he  thought  of  as  a  pretty 
thoroughly  mechanized  agricultural 
world.  I  like  to  remember,  with  a 
certain  tenderness,  that  during  his 
last  two  summers,  in  the  days  when 
the  grasshopper  had  become  a  bur¬ 
den,  he  used  sometimes  to  sit  in  the 
sun  and  watch  his  grandson  operate 
our  first  tractor  in  the  fields  where 
so  often  he  had  followed  the  walk¬ 
ing  plow.  It  was  on  a  singularly 
lovely,  hazy,  October  afternoon  in 
1918  when  he  left  the  scenes  he 
had  known  so  long  and  without 
script  or  purse  went  on  a  very  far 
journey. 

At  that  time  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  the  almost  last  word  had  been 
said  in  efficiency,  as  far  as  farm 
machinery  was  concerned.  Now,  just 
40  years  later,  there  remains  hardly 
anything  that  my  father  knew.  We 
discard  machines  today  because  they 
are  obsolete  rather  than  because  they 
are  worn  out.  Within  my  memory 
this  farm  has  had  five  threshing  ma¬ 


chines.  The  last  one,  purchased  just 
a  few  years  before  the  era  of  the 
combine,  had  everything  that  could 
be  suggested.  It  was  a  self-feeder 
with  traveling  table.  It  ran  the  grain 
into  a  device  that  could  be  adjusted 
to  dump  whenever  it  contained  any 
desired  weight  of  grain  and  each 
dumping  was  recorded  on  a  counter. 
There  was  never  any  discussion  as 
to  how  much  grain  had  been  threshed 
that  day.  It  had  a  wind-stacker  with 
a  pipe  that  was  almost  instantly 
raised  or  lowered  or  shortened  or 
lengthened  and  could  almost  without 
trouble  be  swung  in  a  half  circle.  I 
believe  that  we  used  this  splendid 
machine  for  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
combine  outmoded  it  as  a  means 
of  harvesting  grain.  We  sold  it  for 
some  small  fraction  of  its  cost  and 
today  the  stationary  thresher  is  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo  bird. 

There  is  not  space  here  even  to 
enumerate  the  tremendous  advances 
that  have  been  made  during  the  past 


40  years  —  advances  that  my  father 
never  saw.  The  pickup  baler,  the 
ensilage  harvester,  the  forage  har¬ 
vester  —  each  in  its  way  seems  al¬ 
most  perfect  and  the  last  word  in 
farm  mechanization.  Yet  inventors 
are  still  dreaming  of  machines  which 
will  make  our  present  age  seem 
primitive  and  crude. 

And  this,  my  final  word.  As  we 
look  around  us  at  an  uneasy  and 
uncertain  world,  it  would  seem  that 
with  all  our  boasted  achievements 
we  have  failed  in  the  greatest  of 
sciences  —  the  science  of  human 
relationships.  Jared  Van  Wagenen 


Like  salt  on  the  table  for  people, 
salt  should  be  available  free-choice 
for  livestock,  particularly  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Fed  loose  in  special  boxes  and 
from  large  blocks  at  pasture  and 
small  ones  at  manger,  the  essential 
compound  assuredly  supplies  sodium 
and  chlorine.  Trace  minerals  may 
also  be  included. 


_  Sherman  Products,  Inc. 

installation  of  four-wheel  drive  systems  is  claimed  to  enable  any  tractor 
to  draw  two  additional  plow  bottoms.  Said  to  be  easily  adapted  and  eco- 
nomically  priced,  the  rig  increases  traction  for  plowing  by  40  per  cent. 


Allis-Chalmers  front-spreading  lays  manure 
wide  and  low — out  of  the  wind . . .  and  shredded 
for  quick  crop  feeding. 

Three  beaters  and  rotary  slingers  work 
fully  enclosed — like  a  hammer  mill.  The  load 
moves  forward  as  you  spread,  keeping  weight 
on  the  tractor  wheels  for  traction. 

Match  this  new  spreader  to  a  rugged 
Allis-Chalmers  front-end  loader,  and  watch 
power  take  over  your  toughest  job.  Ask  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


NEW 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  SPREADER 


shreds  manure 


FOR  UNIFORM  CROP  FEEDING 


.-Wi-'f: 


LOADS  FROM  REAR  OR  SIDES— No 

arches  or  beaters  in  your  way.  You  can 
back  inside  buildings,  under  carriers,  up 
to  doorways  or  around  barn  cleaners. 


FRONT-SPREADS  — low  and  wide, 

straight  down  and  to  the  sides — with 
great  force.  Wind  doesn’t  blow  it. 
Cleanest  spreading  you  have  seen. 


vX*  '  k.  ••  ^  ’ 


^  i 


ALUS-CHALMERS,  farm  equipment  division,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WIS, 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Listen — National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
Every  Saturday — NBC 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonMt 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mon^  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  THE  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Why  Not  Play  Square  with 
Agriculture? 


the  false  headlines  and  on  behalf  of  agriculture 
let  us  hope  that  the  many  thousands  who  saw 
these  articles  did  not  stop  at  the  headlines. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that,  except  for 
dairying  in  certain  areas,  U.  S.  agriculture  is 
doing  better  this  year  than  for  some  few  years 
back.  But  with  profits  in  prior  years  practically 
non-existent,  the  present  improvement  can 
hardly  be  called  even  normal  prosperity. 
Would  a  businessman  consider  himself  a  fi¬ 
nancial  success  if  he  had  paid  no  income  taxes 
since  1952,  or  had  to  borrow  to  pay  off  $600 
in  debts,  or  had  less  money  now  than  he  had 
20  years  ago?  Better  than  nothing  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  particularly  profitable  operation, 
and  that  rule  applies  to  agriculture  as  well 
as  to  business. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  there  is  just  as 
much  of  a  duty  imposed  on  the  non-farm  press, 
as  on  the  farm  press,  to  present  agriculture 
and  the  farmer  in  their  true  light.  Agriculture 
is  too  important  a  segment  of  our  economy — 
actually  the  most  important — to  be  caricatured 
or  joked  about,  or  misrepresented,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree.  There  is  a  two-way  obli¬ 
gation  to  present  the  facts:  one  on  agriculture 
to  sell  itself  to  the  nation,  the  other  on  labor 
and  industry,  in  other  words,  the  urban  press, 
to  accept  the  farm  story  without  prejudice 
and,  after  thorough  verification,  to  present 
it  —  good  or  bad. 


You  had  a  very  fine  editorial,  “We  Must  Sell 
Milk”,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Please  send  me  extra  copies  for  the 
$1.00  enclosed. 

We  farmers  have  fallen  down  most  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public,  all  the  while  being  very  well 
aware  of  the  brutal  economic  facts  regarding 
farming  by  experiencing  them  the  hard  way.  But, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  every  city  person  I  talk 
to  thinks  the  farmer  is  in  clover. 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  to  live  in  glass 
houses,  like  preachers,  so  the  people  could  see  for 
themselves  what  the  farmer  is  really  like,  how  he 
spends  his  time,  and  the  rewards  he  receives  for 
all  his  efforts. 

Regarding  your  editorial,  I  cannot  help  but  note 
how  the  city  politicians  in  Washington  refused  to 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  say¬ 
ing  it  would  be  like  a  “milk  and  bread  tax”  on 
the  poor.  What  poor?  How  come  the  increase  in 
price  to  pay  the  middleman  was  never  labelled  as 
a  “milk  tax  on  the  poor”?  C.  Portz 

Ohio 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  there  can  be 
a  concerted  drive  in  the  urban  press  to  con¬ 
vince  the  general  public  that  prosperity 
is  presently  being  enjoyed  by  agriculture.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  our 
Ohio  dairy  friend  is  concerned.  Indeed,  as 
the  rest  of  the  economy  stumbled  along  in  our 
recent  recession,  the  effort  to  dramatize  the 
farmer  as  a  very  fortunate  fellow  has  been 
gaining  in  intensity. 

We  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  why  this  should 
be.  Is  it  to  set  consumer  against  producer?  Is 
it  to  build  up  a  general  resentment  against 
farm  price  supports?  Certainly  everyone  knows 
that  the  farmer  is  receiving  a  smaller  share  of 
the  consumer’s  food  dolldr  today  than  he  did 
10  years  ago.  Why,  then,  imply  that  the  farm¬ 
er  is  growing  rich  at  the  consumer’s  expense? 
Could  it  be  further  evidence  of  someone’s,  or 
some  group’s,  determination  to  insure  a  cheap 
national  food  policy? 

Recently  one  of  the  most  prominent  news¬ 
papers  ran  a  series  of  articles  on  the  United 
States  farm  economy.  It  included  headlines 
such  as  these:  “Hog  Market’s  Up”;  “The  U.  S. 
Farmer:  Things  Look  Good”;  “Uncle  Sam  Pays 
Storage  Fees”;  “The  Profit  Margin”;  “How  a 
Prosperous  Iowa  Farmer  Feels”;  “Farm  Shows 
Signs  of  Comfort”;  “Good  Profits  Seem  As¬ 
sured.” 

Because  there  had  to  be  some  conformity  to 
truth,  much  of  the  text  in  these  articles  belied 
the  message  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
headlines.  For  example,  it  was  admitted  that 
a  Kansas  wheat  farmer  had  not  paid  any  in¬ 
come  tax  since  1952  and  that  no  new  equip¬ 
ment  had  been  bought  in  seven  years;  that  an 
Iowa  hog  farmer  had  less  money  in  the  bank 
than  he  had  20  years  ago;  that  a  Wisconsin 
dairyman  borrowed  $600  this  past  Spring  to 
pay  his  debts. 

Those  were  some  of  the  true  facts  behind 


Politics  and  Potatoes 

POTATO  production  has  been  so  great  in 
the  Northeast  this  year  that  a  hundred¬ 
weight  is  now  worth  only  $1.00  a  bushel.  And 
this  price  will  probably  go  lower.  “The  problem 
is  tremendous”,  according  to  The  National 
Potato  Council;  it  may  be  “another  back- 
breaker  like  1928.” 

The  increase  comes  both  from  more  acres 
and  from  more  bushels  per  acre.  Many  things 
can  be  blamed  for  the  extra  acreage — the  whole 
price-support  program,  land  reclamation,  gen¬ 
erous  government  loans,  even  the  income-tax 
structure — but  the  extra  bushels  result  from 
fine  farm  practices  and  good  weather. 

The  tremendous  crop  may  mean  economic 
catastrophe  to  some  producers.  On  Long  Island, 
at  least  50  farmers  are  said  to  be  unable  to 
take  a  $1.00  price  and  survive.  Anyone  who  can 
store  his  crop  is  certainly  going  to  do  so;  sales 
of  sprout-retarding  maleic  hydrazide  in  Maine 
are  said  to  be  “huge.”  It  has  nevertheless  been 
predicted  that  later  markets  will  not  pay 
storage  costs. 

Potato  growers  face  a  serious  problem,  and 
the  diversion  program  recommended  by  the 
National  Potato  Council  has  been  approved 
and  will  be  put  into  effect  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  many  States 
and  areas  are  unable  to  divert  to  starch  or 
livestock  feed,  and  growers  feel  the  re-institu- 
tion  of  the  program  will  merely  serve  to  insure 
another  too-big  crop  next  year.  They  do  not 
think  enough  potatoes  can  be  diverted  to  raise 
the  price  very  much  either.  Some  Long  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  grow¬ 
ers  blame  Maine  and  other  diversion  regions 
for  the  overproduction  and  they  think  that  this 
year  should  have  been  a  “free-market  lesson” 
on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Others  take 
the  position  that  something  has  got  to  be  done 
to  get  prices  up  to  a  level  at  which  a  farm 
family  can  survive. 

The  issue  is  basic:  it  is  “sink  or  swim”, 
“the  survival  of  the  fittest”  vs.  “get  govern- 
~ment  aid”,  “the  cooperativeness  of  man”;  and 
it  may  never  be  resolved.  Fine  men  think  and 
feel  strongly  on  each  side.  A  fight  on  political 
philosophy  goes  on  in  potatoes,  and  its  out¬ 
come  is  going  to  have  an  effect  on  prices. 

From  the  practical  standpoint,  however, 
growers  should  take  advantage  in  every  way 
they  can  of  the  diversion  program.  It  will  be 
worth  at  least  50  cents  a  bushel— and  probably 
more— for  States  and  areas  to  develop  plans 
acceptable  to  USD  A  for  utilization  of  their 
potato  crop.  Moreover,  it  will  raise  market 
quality  and  thus  increase  or  maintain  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  that  will  be  so  important  in 
coming  years. 


Tailor  Supply  to  Demand 

As  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  just  like  any  other  farmer 
looking  for  a  solution  to  the  milk  price  problem, 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  of  the  League  — 
and  other  organizations,  including  the  Guild.  I 
read  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  other  farm 
papers.  Although,  like  everyone  else,  I  do  not  have 
the  real  solution  (and  I  have  listened  to  some 
honeys),  I  always  come  to  the  same  dead  end:  Like 
every  other  industi’y  we  must  find  some  way  to 
tailor  our  supply  to  the  demand. 

The  Federal  Order  is  not  the  solution  because 
it  creates  an  artificial  demand.  I  would  hate  to 
see  any  production  controls  set  up  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  agency.  The  roadblock  to  any  control  at  all 
is  the  independence  of  the  farmer.  I  feel  that 
conditions  in  the  dairy  business  will  change  only 
when  the  farmer  realizes  that  he  must  tailor  his 
production  to  the  amount  his  cooperative  or  other 
organization  can  handle  profitably. 

When  the  new  order  began  a  year  ago,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  higher  price.  If  the  farmer  had  kept  his 
same  production,  he  would  still  be  getting  a  higher 
price.  However,  farmers  put  in  more  cows,  worked 
harder  and  longer,  and  in  one  year  by  increasing 
production  they  have  thrown  away  all  they  gained. 
Ihere  may  be  some  fellows  who  like  to  work  long 
hours  365  days  a  year,  but  I  would  like  to  take  a 
little  time  off  once  in  a  while.  S.  V. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

S.  V.  presents  very  clearly  the  dilemma  in 
which  most  dairy  farmers  find  themselves  to¬ 
day — the  need  to  increase  production  in  order 
to  offset  a  price  that  does  not  cover  even  their 
basic  costs  of  production.  Secretary  Benson 
admits  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  still  a 
basic  problem. 

No  one  farmer  can  dare  to  decrease  his  pro¬ 
duction,  or  even  hold  it  stable,  without  some 
guaranty  that  every  other  farmer  will  follow 
exactly  the  same  course.  But,  under  the 
existing  order  of  things,  such  a  guaranty  is 
impossible.  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is 
as  S.  V.  himself  suggests,  a  supply  tailored  to 
meet  demands;  in  other  words,  production 
controls. 

All  of  us  instinctively  shy  away  from  govern¬ 
ment-imposed  production  controls,  and  in  this 
case  our  instincts  are  right.  The  extent  of  the 
bureaucracy  needed  to  supervise  such  a  control 
system  would  be  gigantic,  the  politics  would  be 
nauseating,  and  the  results  would  probably  be 
the  end  of  the  free  life  as  we  know  it. 

The  alternative?  Controls,  such  as  are  prac¬ 
ticed  in  every  other  industry,  planned  and 
executed  by  nationwide  bargaining  commodity 
associations.  It  would  not  be  an  impossible  task. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  existing  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  could  acquire  the  vision  and  the 
fortitude  to  attempt  such  a  program,  they 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  surprised  at  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  grass  roots  support  they  would  receive. 


Solar  or  Windowless? 

The  construction  of  windowless  poultry 
houses  seems  about  as  strange  as  natural¬ 
ly  polled  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle.  Everybody 
knows  that  layers  have  to  have  light  to  lay. 
Who  would  think  that  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
in  which  there  was  most  pride  in  horns  would 
be  the  leader  in  losing  them?  Life  on  the  farm 
will  soon  lose  its  reputation  for  being  logical. 

Windowless  houses,  moreover,  come  at  a 
time  when,  on  another  tack,  designers  are 
taking  every  advantage  of  the  sun  that  they 
can.  The  solar  poultry  houses  now  being  con¬ 
structed  take  all  that  is  possible  of  heat  and 
light  from  the  sun.  This  seems  completely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  concept  of  sunless  poultry  houses. 

Of  course,  it  is  not.  The  buildings  are  not 
dark  at  all,  except  when  desired.  What  the 
windowless  houses  provide  is  an  opportunity 
for  precise  control  of  the  amount  and  time  of 
light  that  the  birds  receive.  This  is  having 
rather  surprising  results  in  improving  the  ap¬ 
parent  capacity  of  layers  to  lay.  Just  as  they 
did  better  with  a  14-hour  day,  so  are  they  doing 
better  when  their  light  is  restricted  during 
growth  and  then  gradually  brought  to  normal 
and  beyond.  This  aspect  of  the  birds’  environ¬ 
ment  seems  certain  to  get  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  during  coming  years. 


“For  he  that  will  love  life  and  see  good  days, 
let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips 
that  they  speak  no  guile.”  —  1  Peter  3:10. 
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Step  into  a 

NEW  WORLD 
OF  POWER 


**  V  V  % 


New  International  340  Utility  tractor  equipped  with  new  3-point 
Fast-Hitch.  You  can  get  both  Farmall  and  International  240  and  340  tractors 
with  your  choice  of  2  or  3-point  Fast-Hitch,  and  many  other  options. 


NOW,  faster  S-pomt  hitching 

...from  the  seat! 


GET  YOUR  HANDY 
PERFORMANCE  CALCULATOR 

Just  move  the  dial  on  this  pocket-size  cal¬ 
culator  to  match  tractor  speed  with  imple¬ 
ment  width — then  read  off  daily  plowing, 
mowing,  or  harvesting  capacitv.  You  get 
the  right  answer  fast  .  .  .  without  figuring! 
Use  this  handy  calculator  to  see  how  much 
more  you  can  get  done  in  a  day  with  the 
greater  power  and  extra  job-matched 
speeds  of  new  IH  tractors.  Get  this  handy 
calculator — which  also  tabulates  useful 
weights  and  measures — from  your  IH 
dealer  the  next  time  you're  in  town! 


Now,^  IH  gives  you  faster,  easier  3-point 
hitching  with  automatic  latches  on  all 
three  links.  And  you  do  better  work  than 
ever  with  any  of  your  3-point  tools! 

As  with  famous  IH  2-point  Fast- 
Hitch,  you  get  up-and-down  and  side-to- 
side  "float.”  Even  wide  implements  work 
at  uniform  depth.  Hinged  lower  draft 
links  assure  faster  penetration — prevent 
shallow-out  when  crossing  ridges. 

You  just  set  the  handy  Traction-Con¬ 
trol  lever  to  add  up  to  a  half  ton  of 
weight  to  tractor  drive  wheels.  And  this 


IH  mechanical  linkage  constantly 
matches  traction-gaining  weight  to  the 
load  without  loss  of  power  through  hy¬ 
draulic  devices.  New  Tel-A-Depth  gives 
you  easy,  precise  implement  control. 

This  new  3-point  Fast-Hitch— for 
Farmall®  and  International®  240  and 
340  tractors — mounts  most  3-point  tools 
of  other  makes.  For  superior  work,  se¬ 
lect  3-point  implements  from  the  com¬ 
plete  new  line  of  McCormick  3-point 
equipment.  These  tools  fit  practically  all 
2  and  3-plow,  3-point-hitch  tractors. 


II 


Try  new  IH  3-point  Fast-Hitch! 

Hitch  or  switch  implements  from 
the  tractor  seat.  Do  better  work 
than  ever  before — even  with  your 
present  3-point  tools!  Check  the 

SEE  YOUR 


many  advanced  features  offered  by 
a  full  line  of  new  McCormick  3- 
point  implements.  Just  call  your  IH 
dealer  for  a  field  trial.  Set  a  demon¬ 
stration  date,  today! 


INTERNATIOHAl  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment .  . .  Twine  .  .  .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors 

, . .  Motor  Trucks . . .  Construction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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whafs  new 


Larro  SnreRaise 
feeding  plan 

sets  a  new  70-day 
size  limit  for  calves 


One  of  the  hottest  questions  in  dairy¬ 
ing  today  is  whether  or  not  to  raise 
your  own  herd  replacements.  Many 
dairymen  think  it’s  a  lost  cause  in 
light  of  the  high  cost  of  feeding. 


But  Larro  scientists  at  LARRO  FACT 
FARM  U.  S.  A.  have  developed  a 
First-Aid  calf  raising  plan  that  grows 
calves  30%  faster  than  accepted 
standards.  Actually  doubles 
weight  in  the  first  10  weeks  while 
holding  costs  down. 

Built  around  Larro  SureRaise,  a  calf 
prestarter  and  milk  replacer,  and 
Larro  SureCalf,  the  program  hurries 
replacement  calves  along  to  a  profit- 
making  maturity. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works; 

1)  Separate  the  new-born  calf  at 
birth  and  pail  feed  colostrum  the 
first  4  days. 

2)  Feed  SureRaise  —  mixed  with 
water  —  from  the  5th  day  to  the  29th 
day.  You  need  only  25  lbs.  Sure¬ 
Raise  per  calf. 

3)  On  the  5th  day  start  calf  eating 
Larro  SureCalf.  .  .offer  it  after 
each  SureRaise  feeding. 

4)  Feed  SureCalf  through  the  70th 
day.  Always  provide  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  loose  salt. 

Larro  SureRaise  supplies  .the  protein 
and  energy  nutrients  and  first-aid 
disease-fighting  ingredients  that  give 
calves  a  solid  start  in  life.  It  gets 
them  headed  for  a  profitable  future 
in  the  milking  line. 


So  if  you’re  thinking  about  giving 
up  on  calves,  take  a  second  look  at 
the  possibilities  offered  in  this  Larro 
SureRaise  feeding  plan.  See  your 
Larro  Sure  Feed  dealer  for  devils. 
Or  write;  General  Mills,  Feed  Divi¬ 
sion,  15800  W.  McNichols  Road, 
Detroit  35,  Michigan. 

Special 
SureRaise 
Oiler 

for  limited  time  only! 

Drop  forged  hammer 
worth  $5.00 

Yours  for  only  $2.50 

with  your  purchase  of  2  sacics  of 
LARRO  SURERAISE. 

This  real  bargain  bonus  is  for  Larro  dealer’s 
way  of  introducing  you  to  LARRO  SURE- 


Beef  Calves  on  Northeast  Farms 

The  market  for  good  beef  breeder  stock  is  increasing. 
There^s  demand  for  well-bred,  well-sarted  calves 
from  northeast  breeding  herds. 

By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 

lANY  acres  of  land  in  north-  heavier  calves  utilize  roughage  to  a  milk  flow  as  •well  as  tone  up  her 
eastern  United  States  not  greater  advantage,  with  consequent  physical  condition.  Keep  salt  and 
well  suited  to  growing  lower  feed  costs.  water  available, 

grain  crops  could  be  used  The  cost  of  feeding  beef  cows  in  If  the  cow  has  difTiculty  at  calving, 
to  produce  profitable  beef  the  barn  in  Winter  is  more  than  2.5  call  a  veterinarian.  Be  there  when 

calves.  For  this  there  are  times  as  great  as  it  is  on  pasture  in  she  calves,  but  do  not  disturb  her. 

these  fundamental  princi-  Summer.  So  a  good  way  to  cut  the  Make  sure  that  the  calf  nurses  soon 

nlps-  (1)  Use  a  good  registered  beef  cost  of  beef  production  is  to  increase  after  being  dropped.  Paint  its  navel 

bull  (2)  Produce  early  calves  (3)  the  length  of  the  pasture  season,  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Gain-for-age 

Provide  adequate  feed  and  maximum  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  fall-  records  taken  once  a  month  on  calves 
use  of  improved  pasture.  (4)  Have  seed  grains  such  as  wheat  and  rye  are  of  great  help  in  determining 
a  continuous  health  program;  control  for  both  late  and  early  pasture.  Pas-  which  are  the  best  cows;  they  also 
parasites,  tuberculosis,  blackleg.  (5)  ture  variety  will  also  extend  the  indicate  which  heifers  will  make 
Raise  not  less  than  a  95  per  cent  forage  season.  Timothy,  brome-  and  the  most  suitable  replacements. 

calf"  crop.  (6)  Cull  closely  for  re-  orchard-grass  are  not  too  palatable  Replacement  Heifers 

placement;  keep  heifers  only  from  and  nutritious  after  maturity,  but 

the  most  profitable  cows.  (7)  Castrate  early  in  the  season,  when  young,  they  The  way  replacement  heifers  are 
and  dehorn  before  the  calves  are  one  make  excellent  feed.  Sudan  grass  is  selected  can  often  mean  the  differ- 
month  of  age.  (8)  Market  to  advan-  good  for  late  pasturage,  especially  in  ence  between  beef  failure  and  sue- 
tage  drought  years.  But  do  not  put  the  cess.  When  the  cows  have  been  bred. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  cows  on  it  before  it  is  about  two  feet  select  the  heifers  to  be  replacements, 
bull  is  more  than  half  the  herd.  He  been  frosted;  its  Toward  the  close  of  the  pasture  sea¬ 

ls  the  sire  of  every  calf;  his  breeding  P^^ssic  acid  content  can  be  high  son  is  also  a  good  time  to  cull  out 
potential  is  all-important.  He  should  enough  to  be  hazardous,  hescue  stays  less  desirable  cows.  The  large  and 

iip  from  rpe^istered  stock  on  both  S^een  longer  in  cold  climates  than  blocky  heifers  come  from  dams  who 
be  from  re^isterea  siock  o  do  most  grasses;  its  root  system  makes  are  good  milkers.  A  good  looking 

a  good  firm  sod,  too.  Permanent  blue-  cow  in  fine  flesh,  but  with  a  calf 
grass  and  orchard-grss  can  often  be  that  has  not  done  well,  often  fools 
used  to  advantage  as  late  pasture,  the  inexperienced  cattleman.  Such 
Roughage  fed  alone  in  adequate 
amounts  will  keep  the  cows  in  good 
condition  during  the  Winter.  Good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  provides  enough 
protein,  even  if  only  three  or  four 
pounds  of  hay  a  day.  Iodized  stock 

salt  and  a  good  commercial  mmeral  ^  following  Spring.  Size  is  a 
mixture  should  be  kept  available  at  breeding  criterion  than  age. 

_ _  all  tildes.  When  non-legume  rough-  heifers  bred 

January-March  beef  calves  get  more  ages  are  fed  as  all  of  the  wintering  yearlings  are  more  regular  breed- 
pood  out  of  pasture  than  do  those  ration  for  pregnant  cows,  they  should  calves  weigh  more 


a  female  should  be  culled;  she  is  a 
poor  milker  and  cannot  raise  a  good, 
well-developed  calf. 

The  better  kinds  of  heifers  can 
be  bred  at  an  early  age.  If  well  de¬ 
veloped,  they  can  be  bred  as  year- 


born  later  in  Spring. 


be  supplemented  either  with  alfalfa 


at  weaning  time. 


hay  or  meal,  as  mentioned,  or  with  a  „  ,  ,  .l,  .  ■ 

sides  of  his  pedigree  and,  if  possible,  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  one  Bsef  cows  reach  their  prime  at 
proved.  Many  of  our  state  experi-  q£  high  protein  oil  meals  per  I^®m  six  to  eight  jiears  of  age,  the 
ment  stations  are  now  establishing  ’  weaning  weights  of  their  calves  in¬ 

beef-bull  proofs.  The  most  important 

Health  of  the  Herd 


single  item  in  selection  of  a  young 
beef  bull  is  his  comparative  weight 
for  age.  The  fastest  gaining  bulls 
themselves  sire  the  fastest  gaining 
and  most  economical  calves. 

A  good  bull  can  sometimes  be  pur- 


Even  though  purchased  cattle 
show  a  clean  bill  of  health,  they 
should  be  isolated  from  the  herd 
for  30  days  and  then  be  re-examined 
by  a  veterinarian.  To  keep  the  cattle 


crease  each  year  until  then.  From 
eight  years  on,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  weaning  weight  of  their  calves. 
Unless  a  cow  is  especially  valuable, 
it  is  wise  to  cull  her  before  she 
reaches  her  10th  birthday. 

Marketing  the  Cows  and  Calves 


already  show  his  transmitting  ability 
Such  an  animal  is  preferable  to  an 
untried  bull.  Uniformity  of  type  and 
form  makes  higher  prices  for  calves. 
So  it  is  best  to  decide  on  the  type 
or  breed  desired  and  stick  to  it. 


When  the  cows  are  to  be  culled 
and  sent  to  the  butcher,  feed  them 
enough  grain  to  put  them  in  fair 
to  good  flesh.  They  will  bring  a  high 
price.  Local  auctions  may  be  avail- 


chased  old  free  of  parasites,  there  are  many  ex¬ 

cellent  commercial  preparations  now 
available  at  relatively  low  prices. 

Calves  should  be  dehorned  as  soon 
as  the  horn  button  can  be  felt.  It  is 

best  to  castrate  the  bull  calves  at  the  ^ 

same  time.  Caustic  or  any  of  the  de-  cattle  can  be  trucked  to 

Give  a  young  bull  feed  to  keep  him  vices  may  be  used  for  dehorning;  an  nearby  slaughter  market, 
growing  well.  An  excellent  ration  electric  dehorner  is  very  good.  De-  Calves  can  be  handled  in  several 
consists  of  equal  parts  ground  ear  horned  calves  sell  better  as  feeders,  ways.  Many  achieve  profitable  sale 
corn  and  oats,  all  he  will  eat  of  good  in  commercial  beef  production,  the  through  4-H  clubs.  They  are  also 
legume  hay,  one  pound  daily  of  a  weaned  calf  represents  the  entire  re-  slaughtered  locally  right  off  the  cows, 
high  protein  oil  meal,  and  good  pas-  turn  on  the  investment  in  the  breed-  Some  are  weaned,  then  wintered 
ture  in  season.  The  young  bull  should  ing  herd.  The  loss  of  even  one  calf  is  largely  on  roughage  for  fattening  the 
be  hand  bred,  not  turned  out  with  g  serious  matter.  A  good-doing  beef  following  season  on  pasture.  Another 
the  herd;  he  can  be  mated  to  10  to  calf  at  weaning  time  should  weigh  good  outlet  —  it  is  of  mutual  bene- 
15  cows  during  the  breeding  season,  around  500  pounds.  Prices  for  such  fit  to  both  the  grower  and  the  feed- 
Keep  a  record  of  his  services,  i.e.,  calves  as  feeders  are  now  averaging  er  —  is  at  the  cooperative  sales  in 
the  cows  bred,  and  the  time  and  530  or  more  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  Fall.  These  are  working  out  well 
date.  A  mature  bull,  however,  can  be  better  grades.  in  many  States.  Calves  are  graded 

run  with  the  cows  and  serve  up  to  ^  jg  very  desirable  to  put  the  cow  and  usually  sold  in  uniform  lots. 
50  head  a  season.  Take  the  bull  away  in  a  well-bedded  box  stall,  free  from  Farmers  who  like  to  fatten  a  few 
from  the  cows  after  they  have  been  drafts,  for  a  few  days  prior  to  calv-  head  of  good  beef  find  these  coopera- 


RAISE 


First-Aid  feed  for  calves. 


|>rociiicls 

.  of 


bred. 

Early  Calves  are  Most  Profitable 

Several  state  stations  have  shown 
that  beef  calves  born  in  January, 
February  and  March  are  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  those  dropped  later  in 
the  Spring.  It  is  the  early  freshening 
cows  who  provide  most  milk  for  their 
young  calves;  and  the  latter  thus 
have  the  necessary  maturity  to  take 
advantage  of  pasture  grazing.  When 
the  cows  hit  grass,  their  milk  flow  is 
re-stimulated,  too,  and  the  calves  thus 
have  a  continuous  supply  of  plentiful 
milk.  January  beef  calves  average 
more  than  150  pounds  heavier  at 
fall  weaning  than  do  comparable 
calves  born  in  May.  If  to  be  kept  for 
later  fattening,  the  earlier  born  and 


ing.  A  few  feeds  of  equal  parts  oats  tive  feeder  calf  sales  a  reliable  source 
and  wheat  bran  will  stimulate  the  of  good  stock. 


The  calf  crop  is  what  earns  money  in  the  beef  herd.  The  sire  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Test  bulls  have  pretty  much  proved  that  if  they  gain  well,  their 

their  calves  do,  too. 


IZ 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  on 
.oips  bv  commission  merchants  as  reported 
hw  the  N  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  the  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  were,  per  cwt.: 

“cattle  —  1,228. 

Steers  and  Heifers:  Demand  was  good  for 
ctpprs  and  heifers  and  the  market  steady. 
Choice  and  Prime  765/1170-lb.  steers  $26.50- 
27.50. 

Dairy-Type  Slaughter  Cattle:  Slaughter 
enws  bulls  and  heifers  were  steady  until 
pridav’s  session  when  some  cows  had  to 
foil  50  cents  lower  for  clearance.  The  bulk 
nf  Commercial  and  Standard  cows  finished 
at  $18-19,  extreme  top  $20;  Utility  and  Cut- 
tor  $16-18;  Canner  $12-13.50  and  some  shelly 
kind  below;  fat  yellow  cows  $16-17;  Com¬ 
mercial  dairy  heifers  $20-22;  Utility  $18- 
10  50-  Cahner  and  Cutter  $15.50-18;  Utility 
fausage  bulls  $23,50-24.50;  Cutter  ,  $21.50-23; 
Canner  mostly  $18-21. 

Calves  —  893.  Bob  calves  marked  down 
S2  00-3.00.  Earlier  in  week,  Prime  brought 
m-Zl  50;  Choice  closed  at  $32-36.50;  Medi¬ 
um  and  Good  $26-31;  heavy  bobs  $20-25; 
light  bobs  $19  down. 

Hogs  —  721.  Light  butcher  hogs  showed  a 
50  cent  decline  for  the  shortened  week, 
while  some  heavy  butchers  and  sows  were 
25  cents  off.  U.  S.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  butchers 
weighing  180-230  lbs.  sold  from  $20-21,  se¬ 
lected  meat  type  up  to  $21.50  sparingly; 

230-290  lbs.  $19.50-20.50;  300-350  lbs.  $18.50- 
19.50;  Good  and  Choice  300-600  lb.  sows 

$15-18;  boars  and  stags  $11-14. 

eastern  new  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  5,  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
per  cwt.: 

The  cattle  market  held  generally  steady 

with  a  slightly  stronger  undertone.  Demand 
was  fairly  active;  supplies  decreased  with 
565.  Prices  per  cwt.;  Dairy  heifers  for 

slaughter  —  Good  $24-24.60;  Standard  $22- 
23.90;  Commercial  $20-21.90;  Utility  $18-19.90; 
Cutters  $17.50  and  down.  Slaughter  cows  — 
Good  $20.60-21.50;  Standard  $20-20.60;  Com 
mercial  $18-19.60;  Utility  $16-17.75;  Cutters 
$14-15;  Canners  $14  and  down.  Slaughter 
bulls  —  Good  $24.10-25.25;  Commercial  $23- 
24.50;  Utility  $21-22.90;  Cutters  $19-20.90. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  with  last 
week.  Demand  was  moderate.  Supplies  were 
steady  with  2,122  sold.  Prices  per  head: 


Veals  —  Choice  $89-90;  Good  $65-75;  Stand¬ 
ard  $50-58;  Utility  $40-50;  Culls  $7.00-40. 
Bobs  —  over  100  lbs.  $21-29,  top  $38.  Bobs 
80-100  lbs.  $18-20;  Bobs  60-80  lbs.  $14-17; 
Bobs  under  60  lbs.  $13  and  down. 

The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand  was 
moderate.  Sales  were  steady  with  38.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  U.  S.  No.  1  and  3  190/230-lb. 

butchers  $19-20.75;  U.  S.  No.  2  and  3  170/260- 
lb.  $18.50-19.50;  heavy  weights  over  260  lbs. 
$17-18.  Sows  290  lbs.  and  down  $16.50-17.50; 
over  290  lbs.  $15-16.  Boars  $11.50-12. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

Prices  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
op’s.  Sept.  2  auction  in  Caledonia,  N.  Y., 
were,  per  cwt.:  Choice  steers  $26.75-27.90; 
Good  $25.50-26.75;  Standard  $24-25.50;  Utility 
$22.50-24.  Dairy  type  heifers  were  Standard 
$21.50-23.10;  Utility  $19.50-21.50;  Cutter  $17.50- 
19.50;  Canner  $14.50-17.50.  Bulls— Commercial 
$24.80;  Utility  $22.50-24.50;  Cutter  $21-22.50. 
Prime  calves  $36-37;  Choice  $34-36;  Standard 
$28-32;  110/115  lbs.  $23.50-31.50;  100/105  $22- 
28;  90/95  lbs.  $21-25;  80/85  lbs.  $19.50i23; 

70/75  lbs.  $19-21.50;  60/65  lbs.  $18-20.  Hogs— 
U.  S.  No.  1,  200/240  lbs.  $21.50-21.80;  U.  S. 
No  2  $21-21.50;  U.  S.  No.  3.  175/240  lbs. 
$20.50-21;  over  250  lbs.  $20-21.  Sows  $17.50-19. 
Prime  lambs  $23.50-25;  Choice  $22.50-23.50; 
Sheep  $7.00-10.  Dairy  replacements — spong¬ 
ers  $345-365;  handling  cows  $267.50-345;  fresh 
cows  $247.50;  first  calf  heifers  (close)  $296; 
bred  heifers  $235-287.50;  open  heifers  $90- 
175;  service  bulls  $115-145.  At  Empire’s 
Oneonta  sale  on  Sept.  4,  fresh  cows  brought 
$280;  at  Greene  on  Sept.  3  dairy  replace¬ 
ment  sprngers  were  $270-407;  and  fresh 
cows  $265-350.  At  Watertown  on  Sept.  4 
Choice  calves  brought  $35-36.25;  Good  calves 
$33-35;  and  Standard  $30-33. 

At  Resseguie’s  Owego,  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Sales  Auction  September  4,  dairy  cows  were 
in  good  supply  with  Choice  black-and-whites 
at  $350-410;  Medium  black-and-whites  $300- 
340.  Dairy  type  beef  stronger  to  IV2  higher 
with  Commercial  and  Standard  cows  $19.30- 
20.70  with  an  occasional  to  $22.40.  Utility 
cows  $17.40-19.20  and  Canners  and  Cutters 
$14-17.20.  Beef  bulls  $19.70-24.60.  Veal  calves 
steady  with  Choice  $33.50-36;  Medium  $31.50- 
33;  Poor  $26-30.  Bob  calves  steady  with  a 
large  supply;  Heavy  $24.50-29;  Meduim  $22 
24;  Light  $15-21.50. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Anction  Market  in 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  prices  per  cwt.  September  4 
were:  Fat  cows  $20-21.25;  Cutters  $17.50- 
19.50;  Canners  $13.50-17;  Shelly  canners  $12- 
13.50;  Fat  heifers  $19-22;  Common  $13.75-19; 
Heavy  bologna  bulls  $23.25.25;  Choice  steers 
$25.75-27;  Calves  60-70  lbs.  $18-20.50;  70-80 
lbs.  $20.50-22;  80-90  lbs.  $22-24.25;  90-110  lbs 
$24.25-26;  Veal  calves  110-120  lbs.  $26-27.50 
120-140  lbs.  $27.50-30;  140-160  lbs.  $30-32.50 


Developed  by  the  Thrifty  Scot 

for 

EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION 
OF  4%  MILK 
and 

PROFITABLE  LONG  LIVES 

Greater  Profit  Per  Dollar  Invested. 


(  )  Please  send  free  literature  on  Ayrshires. 

(  )  Please  send  sample  copy  of  The  Ayrshire  Digest. 

(  )  Please  send  names  of  breeders  near  me. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


Name 


Street  . . . 

Post  Office  .  State. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1  —  Fifth  National 
Watershed  Congress,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Oct.  4  —  Capital  District  Guernsey 
Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 

Oct.  4  —  New  York  Production 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-11  —  Sixth  International 
Dairy  Show,  International  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  6  —  Connecticut  Turkey  Day, 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Oct.  7-9 — 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Oct.  18-21  —  All-American  Jersey 
Show  and  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  22  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Slight  Increase  in  Class 
III  Milk  Price  Sept.  1 

The  USDA’s  quick  decision  on 
Class  III  milk  pricing  under  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Federal  Order 
furnishes  some  price  benefit  to  dairy¬ 
men,  but  far  less  than  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  competitively  en¬ 
titled. 

The  price  change,  now  confirmed 
by  producer  referendum  and  in  effect 
since  September  1,  eliminates,  Au¬ 
gust  through  November,  the  10^- 
cent  minus  butter-cheese  differential 
on  Class  III  milk.  It  will  net  dairy¬ 
men  .6  of  a  cent  more  per  cwt.  on 
a  yearly  basis  for  milk  utilized  in 
Class  III. 


SHEEP 

For  Sale  20  Registered 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

Lambs 
Yearlings 
2,  3  and 

a  few  four  year  olds. 

Call  Danbury  Connecticut  —  SPring  5-9827 
or  write: 

DUMBARTON  FARM 

BROOKFIELD  CENTER,  CONN. 


nVRSHIRE  RUCTION 


17th  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
SAT.,  OCT.  4,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS  at  12  Noon  Sharp 
—  54  SUPERIOR  AYRSHIRES  — 
Carefully  Selected  for  Type  and  Pro¬ 
duction.  Because  the  cows  are  young  and 
the  dams  of  many  of  the  others  have 
been  tested  in  immature  form  the  pro¬ 
duction  averages  below  are  given  on  a 
305  day,  Mature  Equivalent  basis. 

16  COWS  avg.;  11449  M  4.4%  498  F. 

7  1ST-CALF  HEIFERS,  dams’  avg.: 

13334  M  4.5%  605  F. 
24  BRED  HEIFERS,  dams’  avg.: 

12289  M  4.3%2534  F. 
4  HEIFER  CALVES,  dams’  avg.: 

16942  M  4.3%  734  F. 
3  BULLS,  dams’  avg.:  14571  M  4.7%  687  F. 

HEALTH:  All  Bangs  Certified,  Calf. 
Vacc.  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  in- 
ocu;lated  against  shipping  fever  within 
30  days  prior  to  sale. 

—  Cattle  With  A  Profitable  Future  — 
For  Catalog  Write 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  GroTe  City.  Peons. 

Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia 
—  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 
Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  Phone*  4-7664 

SPORTSMEN  ■  ■■■■— 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Sguirrel  Dogs,  F"*, 

Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


MASTIFF  PUPPIES 


THE  IDEAL  BIG  DOG  FOR  FAMILY  PETS 
ANABEL  HEYEN. 

R  F  D.  KATONAH.  NEW  YORK 

HUNTING  HOUNDS 

Outstanding:  Coonhounds,  Bob-Cat  and  Big  Game 
Hounds.  Foxhounds,  Rabbithounds,  Beagles,  Blueticks, 
Redbones,  Blacktans,  Spotted.  Sold  Cheap. 

Long  Trial.  Catalog  Free. 

ECHO  VALLEY  FARMS,  HERRICK  ILLINOIS 

.11  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  — 
FROM  REAL  DRIVING  PARENTS.  BORN  LOW 
HEEL  STRIKERS.  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $12. 

REGISTRATION  PAPER  $1.00  Extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


3  VERY  NICE  BULLS 

—  Of  Breeding  Age  For  Sale  — 

Two  sons  of  Pabst  Sir  Fobes  Burke 
“Ex”  S.  M.  P.  sire.  His  dams  records  20,958 
M  4.1%;  863.7  Fat.  One  son  of  Trunlan 

Fobes  Burke  Max,  “Very  Good.”  His  dams 
record  25,208  M  4.1%;  1057.8  Fat. 

The  dams  of  the  Sir  Fobse  sons  have 
records  over  700  lbs.  fat  and  over  17,000 
lbs.  milk.  The  dam  of  the  Max  son  has 
thre  record  over  16,000  lbs.  milk  and  a  high 
of  629  lbs.  fat  2x  milking. 

Priced  To  Sell 
Write  for  Further  Information  — 

TRUNLAN  FARM 
Millerton,  New  York 

SHEEP 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Year  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324,NY.  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

_ For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. _ 

FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 
Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


FREE  CATTLE  BOOK 

for  boys  and  girls 


32-pages  of  information  on  how  to 
select,  feed,  fit,  show  calves  and 
manage  beef  steer  &  heifer  projects 


Brand-new,  2 -color 
booklet  with  lots  of 
pictures  prepared  by 
leaders  in  the  beef 
cattle  industry  shows 
you  how  to  win  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  beef 
projects  regardless 
of  breed. 


CLUB  LEADERS  AND  VO.  AG-  TEACHERS 

Write  for  several  copies  to  use  for  instruc¬ 
tion  or  as  a  guide  for  your  club  members. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Glue  coupon  to  postcard  or  write 
for  colorful  32-page  cattle  booklet. 


Name_ 


Address- 


City_ 


State 


FOR  SALE 


BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES  AND 
RAMS:  TWO  TO  FOUR  YEARS. 

Also  Open  Faced  Shropshire  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Best  in  Imported  and  Domestic  Bloodlines:  RAM 
LAMBS,  EWES,  EWE  LAMBS  and  SHOW  LAMBS. 
Good  foundation  stock.  Write  or  telephone  collect  — 
GREEN  MEADOW  FARMS,  R.  D.  I, 
BAREVILLE,  PENNA.,  Leola  OLfield  6-3586 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  EWES 


FROM  GOOD  COW  DRIVING  PARENTS.  FEMALES 
$7.00;  MALES  $10.  ALSO  TWO  .TRAINED  DOGS. 
SYDNEY  PETERS,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

-  BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  Registered,  Six  Weeks  September  10.  $75. 
SARCKA,  CUTTINGSVILLE,  VERMONT 


D  0  B  E  R  M  A  N  PUPPIES 


Daughters  of  Eastern  Champion  Ram  1956. 
Bred  to  New  England  Champion  Ram  1958. 
NORMANDY  FARM 
LITCHFIELD,  CONN.  PHONE:  JOrdan  7-5050 

DORSETS:  A  Few  Registered  Yearling  and  Ram 
Lambs  offered  for  sale.  TAUNTON  HILL  FARM. 
NEWTOWN,  CONN.  Telephone:  GArden  6-4333 


A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED.  BLACK  AND  RUST. 
Obedience  Trained  Parents. 

Wonderful  Dispositions.  $75.00  and  Up. 
HANS  LOHMANN, 

BOX  101,  R.  D.  2.  SELLERSVILLE,  PENNA. 


Mail:  American  Angus  Ass'n,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Accredited  Herd 


"'‘A 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
lewis  Breeding  Larry  Don.  Breeding 


<<FARM  LANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N,  Y. 

iPhone  417  Webster  TiUon 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modere  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  AeersdIUd  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets.  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  OUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

- For  Sale:  12  POLLED  HEREFORD  COWS - 

6-9  years  old,  steady  producers.  Dwarf  free.  Real 
Domino  5  (Holmdel,  N.  J.)  and  Woodrow  Mischief  2nd 
bleodlines.  Also  7  bred  heifers  18  months-2  years  and 
II  heifers  5-7  months,  all  same  lines  as  above. 
E.  R.  Durand,  R.  I,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Tel:  FR  8-1738 


isrc2i-xjs 


SWINE 


TOP  ATTENDANCE  AT  TRACTOR 
FIELD  DAY  PROGRAM 

International  Harvester  reports  ex¬ 
ceptional  attendance  and  interest  at 
its  Field  Day  Programs  held  recently 
in  the  Ne’w  York-New  England  area. 
Some  1,800  farmers  attended  the 
Cobleskill  Field  Day  to  witness  the 
new  line  of  I-H  tractors.  Equally 
good  crowds  were  at  Rutland  and 
Montpelier,  Vermont,  also  at  the 
Washington  County  (N.  Y.)  Fair  in 
Cambridge.  w.  b.  c. 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUT2.  MIddUtown  I.  Maryland 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  —  70  HEAD 

Also  SERVICE  BOARS  All  Ages;  BRED  GILTS. 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


—REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  FOR  30  YEARS— 
WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
EWES  and  RAMS:  From  Two  to  Four  Years  of  Age. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT.  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

JOIN  THE  SWING  TO  CORRIEDALES.  You  will  be 
surprised  and  delighted  with  the  high  production  of 
both  lamb  and  wool.  Breeders  list  on  request: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION, 

BOX  V,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

ITHACA.  NEW  YORK _ 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

300  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  TO  SELECT 
from.  Fresh,  close  up,  and  in  al  stages.  You  won’t 
find  as  many  good  bagged  and  quality  cattle  on 
hand  anywhere.  See  for  yourself.  Buy  a  load  of 
TOP  CATTLE  and  be  on  your  way  within  minutes. 

HARRY  BIRGER  DAIRY  CATTLE  COMPANY, 
ROSEMOUNT,  MINNESOTA.  Phone:  GA  3-4521 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718.  EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REGIStERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Eex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT — FUR — LABORATORY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  25  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Penna 

DONKEYS 


TRUE  SICILIAN 


DONKEYS 


UNDER  ONE  YEAR  $250.00;  OVER  ONE  YEAR 
$350.00.  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

NOBLE  JACKSON. 

FRAMINGHAM  CENTRE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 


BERKSHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  HOGS 

XmiXT  ATT  A  IT  A  TJT  IT'  Weanling  Boars  and  Gilts  —  Boars  now  ready  for 
iNvJW  V  service  Bred  Gilts  from  Certified  Meat  Sires,  PR 

litters  and  Imported  Boars. 

Orders  now  being  taken  on  these  gilts  mated  to  the  following  Sires: 

High  Regard  —  1957  National  Grand  Champion. 

-  Prestegemere  1021st — Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar. 

SW  Star  Era’s  Prestegemere — Son  of  1021st  and  from 
a  five  star  sow  Cookham  British  Baron  24th  and 
Whipling  Valiant  7th  —  Imported  English  Sires. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th — Certified  Meat  Sire  and 

-  Proven  boar  Imported 

Double  Gr.  Champ  of 
Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — Imported  Triple  Grand 

Champ,  of  Ireland. 
Litters  now  on  Cerifi- 
cation  test. 

SW  Maple  Leaf’s  King  David  38L  —  Scotch  boar  with 
good  bone  and  length. 

HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  FAIRVIEW  5-7700 


BERKSHIRES 


YORKSHIRES 


P.  O.  BOX  266 


RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager 


September  20,  1958 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Safe  and  Powerful 


New  Scientifically  Designed  Charger 
Farmers  Have  Wanted!  Waited! 
COMPARE  THESE  LEADING  FEATURES: 

•  Charges  felt  strongly  by  animal  stock 
without  fear  of  injury  to  humans. 

•  20  times  more  short  resistant  than  other 
leading  fence  charges. 

•  Will  not  be  shorted  by  green  grass  or 
brush;  rain  or  ice. 

•  Wire  can  be  nailed  to  wood  posts  with¬ 
out  insulators. 

•  Charges  50  miles  of  fence. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to  both  wet  and 
dry  weather. 

•  Operating  costs  —  10  cents  a  month. 

•  Contains  reliable  make  and  break 
system. 

•  Operates  on  110  Volt  Power  Lines. 

•  Guaranteed: 

2  year  parts  warranty,  including  replace¬ 
ment  if  burned  out  by  lightning.  Money 
back  if  Charger  is  not  all  we  claim. 

Dealers  Solicited 

- ORDER  TODAY! - 

SMITH-FISHER  PRODUCTS 
Gentlemen  : 

O  Enclosed  find  payment  of  $28  for 
SUPER-ATOM  FENCE  CHARGER,  postpaid 
□  Please  send  C.  O.  D.  and  I  will  pay 
additional  70  cents  C.  0.  D.  charge. 

□  Send  descriptive  literature  ONLY. 

I  understand  that  the  Charger  may  be  returned  it 
it  is  not  all  as  claimed. 


WASHINGTON  OUTLOOK 


By  HAKKy lAMDO 


EN 

one 

or 

the 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .  STATE . 

The  Smith-Fisher  Corp. 

Dept.  RN,  Owosso,  Michigan 


ANOTHER  HOMASOTE  FIRST 

W/TH  THE  NEW 

HOMASOTE  ”48'' ROOFING  PANELS 

2  meirroof  4  squares  an  hour 

For  a  permanent  AS  SIMPLE 
roof  —  with  AS  . 

maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12 
Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  A'  X  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 

(Other  dimensions  a 
may  be  used,  as 
roof  area  dictates.) 

Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure, 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Oepl.  j-34 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  “48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  {72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10^ 


Name. 


Address. 


City . Zone. . .  .State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO  l2,ONT.-224  Merton  St. 


IJgJ 

Writers 

Morket 

List 


If  you’re  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  fiction  or  articles  for 
leading  magazines.  Daniel 
S.  Mead,  prominent  literary 
agent,  has  prepared  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  markets  which  is 
a  “must”  item.  For  free 
copy,  write: 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD 
Dept.  RN 
915  Broadway 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


The  value  of  all  farm  land,  build¬ 
ings,  machinery,  money  holdings  of 
farmers  in  various  forms,  livestock 
and  stored  crops  reached  a  record 
high  of  $187  billion  on  January  1, 
1958.  Debts  of  various  kinds  reached 
$20,200  million  on  the  same  date  but, 
even  subtracting  the  mortgage  and 
other  debts  from  total  farm  assets, 
the  share  which  farmers  own  out¬ 
right  had  reached  a  record  $167 
billion  on  the  date. 

These  figures  are  from  the  annual 
study  of  the  financial  condition  of 
farmers  which  the  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  research  branch  prepares  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Part  of 
the  study  may  be  of  special  interest 
for  farmers  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  made  money  much  less 
valuable  and  therefore  a  poor  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  relative  farm  values  of 
today,  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  USDA  has  made  a  study  of 
values  using  1940  dollars. 

It  was  found  that  $60,700  million 
1940  dollars  would  buy  everything 
farmers  own  today,  which  adds  up 
to  that  $187  billion  figure  in  present- 
day  dollars.  But  in  1940,  farmers 
owned  only  $48,800  million  worth.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  a  real 
increase  of  almost  25  per  cent  in 
the  actual  value  of  farm  assets,  with 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  this  in¬ 


crease  coming  in  the  last  year. 

The  value  of  livestock  in  1940 
dollars  was  the  only  category  in 
which  farmers  in  1958  were  worse 
off  than  in  1940 — just  under  four 
per  cent  worse  off.  Value  of  farm 
real  estate  was  up  13  per  cent, 
farmers  owned  135  per  cent  more 
machinery  and  motor  vehicles,  had 
37  per  cent  more  stored  crops  and 
owned  63  per  cent  more  household 
furnishings  and  equipment — all  in 
terms  of  1940  dollars.  Which  shows 
that  farmers  are  better  off,  even  with 
inflation. 

This  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
progress  of  agriculture  since  1940,  al¬ 
though  the  plain  dollar  figures  are 
much  more  startling.  For  instance, 
expressed  in  terms  of  plain  dollars 
without  regard  to  the  changing  value 
of  money,  the  value  of  farm  real  es¬ 
tate  rose  from  $33,600  million  in  1940 
to  $116,300  million  in  1958,  a  jump 
of  246  per  cent.  Value  of  livestock 
increased  176  per  cent  and  machin¬ 
ery  value  was  up  by  474  per  cent. 


For  the  narrower  picture  of  what 
happened  in  the  year  between  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1957  and  January  1,  1958.  farm 
real  estate  values  rose  6.2  per  cent. 
Livestock  on  farms  reached  a  value 
of  $175,900  million,  up  27.2  per  cent. 
Machinery  and  motor  vehicles  owned 


New  Look  in  Corn  Harvesting 


by  farmers  increased  2.1  per  cent  to 
a  value  of  $473,900  million,  and  value 
of  stored  crops  fell  by  8.6  per  cent  lo 
$186,900  million,  while  the  worth  of 
household  furnishings  and  equip, 
ment  owned  by  farmers  rose  2.5  per 
cent  to  $198,500  million. 

On  January  1,  1958,  farmers  owned 
$9,400  million  in  cash  and  bank  de¬ 
posits,  plus  $5,100  million  in  U.  S. 
savings  bonds,  plus  investments  of 
$3,700  million  in  cooperatives.  Co¬ 
op  investments  rose  5.4  per  cent  in 
the  year,  savings  bond  holdings  were 
unchanged,  while  cash  and  bank  de¬ 
posits  increased  .7  of  one  per  cent 
Farm  real  estate  debt  rose  6.1  per 
cent  in  the  year 'to  a  new  total  of 
$10,500  million.  CCC  loans  were 
down  22.2  per  cent  to  $1,200  million 
while  other  loans  from  institutions 
were  up  11.7  per  cent  to  $5,000 
million.  Borrowings  from  individuals 
remained  at  $3,500  million,  un¬ 
changed  during  the  year. 

Total  assets  of  farmers,  at  $186  700 
million,  wore  up  5.7  per  cent.  Total 
debt  to  be  subtracted  was  up  4.0 
pel  cent  to  $20,200  million,  leaving 
net  assets  of  all  U.  S.  farmers  at 
$166,500  million  this  January  1— an 
increase  of  5.9  per  cent  in  the  year. 

Despite  the  betterment  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  of  farmers  during 
the  year,  the  USDA  figures  show  that 
the  net  income  of  farmers  which 
actually  reached  their  pockets  drop- 
ped  to  $10,840  million  in  1957,  from 
$12,111  million  in  1956. 

Gross  income  was  about  three  per 
cent  higher  at  $35,100  million,  but 
operating  expenses  were  $1,000 
million  higher  during  the  year.  Much 
more  to  the  point — and  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  trying  to  use  figures  to 
show  how  well  off  or  how  poorly  off 
farmers  are,  is  the  explanation  as  to 
why  actual  realized  net  income  was 
poorer  in  1957  and  why  USDA  has 
been  able  to  point  with  pride  to  a 
22  per  cent  rise  in  farm  income  in 
the-  first  half  of  1958. 

USDA  was  freely  predicting  that 
1957  would  see  a  five  per  cent  rise 
in  farm  net  income  but,  as  the  year 
ended,  there  was  considerable  silence 
on  this  .point.  Then,  this  Spring, 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  began 
making  loud  noises  about  a  22  per 
cent  I’ise  in  net  farm  income  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  The  figures 
just  released  by  Federal  Reserve 
show  both  where  the  five  per  cent 
increase  in  1957  vanished  to,  and 
where  the  22  per  cent  in  first-half 
58  came  from — from  nothing  more 
than  splitting  statistical  hairs,  it  de¬ 
velops. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  year, 
farmers  merely  held  off  either  sell¬ 
ing  or  putting  under  price  supports 
so  much  of  their  production  that 
inventories  rose  quite  a  bit,  and  of 
course  there  was  no  income  from  the 
crops  at  that  time.  Then,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  these  farmers  be- 
turned  their  production  into 

^  ~  Fleischer  dition  to  get  over,  there  is  no  danger 

This  new  field  shelter  operates  behind  any  two-  or  single-row  corn  picker,  of  killing  pollinating  insects,  and 
At  300  to  350  bushels  per  hour,  although  not  cracking  the  kernels,  it  quickly  there  is  no  residue  on  the  crops' when 
makes  feed  of  farm  crops.  Shelter  returns  cobs  to  ground  as  a  soil  mulch,  harvested  the  following  year. 


Hagie  Mfg.  Co. 

In -the  Midwest,  topping  off  the  grain  corn  prior  to  harvest  is  becoming 
popular.  Leaves  and  stalks  above  the  ears  fall  to  the  ground;  then  the  crop 
withstands  wind,  matures  faster,  and  dries  more  in  the  field.  Picking  is 

accelerated. 


Home-Grown 

Dairy 

Rations 


Part  II 


Many  farmei’s  like  bulk  in  their 
dairy  rations,  and  they  select  feeds 
like  wheat  bran,  dried  brewers  grains, 
apple  pomace  and  citrus  pulp  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  usually  a  mistake. 
These  feeds  are  very  good  feeds  in 
themselves,  but  they  should  generally 
not  be  used  in  the  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture.  The  dairy  cow’s  ration  is  pretty 
much  made  up  of  bulky  feeds,  such 
as  hay  and  silage,  anyway;  even  pas¬ 
ture  grass  has  quite  a  bit  of  bulk. 
The  purpose  of  grain  feeding  is  to 
provide  the  cow  with  concentrated 
feed  for  extra  protein  and  energy 
when  she  is  milking  heavily.  If 
adding  bulk  improves  a  ration’s  pal- 
atability,  then  it  may  be  wise  to  do 
it.  But  feed  the  grain  by  weight 
rather  than  measure;  bulk  variations 
are  then  less  likely  to  affect  produc¬ 
tion  with  high  producing  cows. 

Most  dairymen  will  probably  find 
it  more  practical  to  have  their  grains 
ground  and  mixed  by  itinerant  batch 
mixers  and  at  local  feed  stores  than 
to  do  it  themselves  at  home.  Unless 
they  have  a  very  large  operation,  it  is 
almost  mandatory  when  they  want 
to  add  molasses  to  the  mixture.  It 
requires  special  equipment.  Corn 
is  best  ground  right  on  the  cob  for 
home-mixed  feed  rather  than  being 
shelled  first.  In  most  cases,  the  cost 
of  shelling  and  handling  is  more  than 
the  extra  feeding  value  of  corn  meal 
over  corn-and-cob.  While  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  just  how 
finely  grains  should  be  milled  for 
dairy  cows,  very  finely  ground  feeds 
have  been  found  to  be  less  palatable. 
However,  fine  grinding  makes  the 
grains  slightly  more  digestible  than 
does  coarse.  So  a  middle-of-the-road 
fineness  in  grinding  is  probably  best. 

Sometimes  the  moisture  content  of 
newly  harvested  grains  is  above  14 
per  cent.  If  so,  be  sure  the  grain  has 
not  become  moldy  by  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  grind  and  mix.  If  it  seems 
to  be  keeping  all  right,  but  the  re¬ 
sulting  grist  is  soggy,  do  not  grind 
more  than  is  to  be  used  in  a  week. 
This  is  particularly  important  in 
warm  w'eather.  Stack  the  grist  so 
that  air  circulates  around  the  sacks. 
If  you  have  a  large  bin  for  the  none- 
too-dry  feed,  do  not  fill  it  up.  Rathex' 
keep  deliveries  to  it  on  the  small  side 
until  the  original  grain  is  well  dried 
out. 

The  best  grain  ration  can  be  in¬ 
efficient  if  it  is  not  fed  properly. 
Feed  by  weight,  or  at  least  know 
what  the  grain  measure  holds.  Most 
grain  mixtures  weigh  around  a  pound 
per  quart,  but  the  home-built,  do-it- 


On  home-grown  or  purchased  concen¬ 
trates,  the  dairy  cattle  must  have 
salt  and  minerals,  too.  A  salt-mineral 
block  is  an  effective  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  them. 

yourself  ration  might  be  consider¬ 
ably  more,  or  less.  While  cows  should 
be  fed  grain  according  to  need,  their 
needs  vary  with  the  quality,  kind, 
and  amount  of  roughage,  the  size  of 
the  cows,  and  with  individual  produc¬ 
tion.  Many  dairymen  follow  the  rule 
of  a  pound  of  grain  to  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  of  milk;  one  to  three  or 
four  is  quite  common.  This  is  better 
than  feeding  all  cows  alike,  but  there 
is  a  more  profitable  method.  It  takes 
little  time  to  work  as  long  as  each 
cow’s  production  is  known.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  make  best  use  of 
expensive  grain  unless  each  cow’s 
production  is  recorded  anyway.  The 
table  on  this  page  furnishes  a  reli¬ 
able  guide  for  grain  feeding. 

According  to  this,  a  Holstein  cow 
giving  50  pounds  of  milk  while  on 
heavy  feeding  of  good  hay  would 
need  grain  for  30  pounds  of  it  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  for  each  2.5  pounds 
of  milk.  This  figures  out  to  12  pounds 
of  grain,  or  about  1:4  for  all  her  milk. 
A  Holstein  producing  30  pounds  of 
milk  would  need  grain  for  only  10 
pounds  of  it,  or  four  pounds.  This  is 
a  grain-to-milk  ratio  of  nearly  1:8.  A 
fixed  grain-to-milk  ratio  generally  re¬ 
sults  in  over  feeding  the  low  produc¬ 
er;  and  it  can  mean  the  high  pro¬ 
ducer  is  underfed.  Test  your  cows 
and  use  scales  to  measure  out  the 


gram. 

Dairymen  can  usually  make  some 
extra  money  by  using  their  own 
grains  if  they  come  from  good  crop 
yields.  By  watching  grain  markets, 
particularly  at  harvest  time,  good 
buys  can  be  made  that  will  reduce 
feed  bills  during  the  forthcoming 
Winter,  too.  The  formulation  of  a 
satisfactory  dairy  ration  need  not  be 
difficult.  A  simple  mixture  of  three 
or  four  ingredients  can  be  as  good  as 
a  complex  ration.  Further  savings 
in  grain  bills  are  tied  to  roughage 
quality  and  to  the  amount  fed.  Most 
cows  would  eat  more  hay  if  it  were 
of  good  quality  and  they  were  given 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  getjt.  Feed¬ 
ing  all  cows  alike  —  the  scoop-shovel 
method — can  be  inefficient  use  of  both 
grain  and  cows.  Fixed  grain-to-milk 
ratios  are  some  improvement,  but 
even  these  tend  to  underfeed  heavy 
producers  who  are  soon  forced  to 
reduce  their  milk  output  to  match 
their  feed  intake. 

Modern  dairying  calls  for  more 
know'-how  and  less  by  guess-and-by- 
gosh.  Weigh  the  milk  at  least  once 
a  week.  Feed  grain  according  to  milk 
production  and  body  condition.  The 
chances  are  pretty  good  that  there 
will  be  more  of  the  milk  check  left 
after  the  feed  bill  is  paid. 

R.  Albrectsen 


Feed  1  lb.  of  grain  Feed  1  lb.  of  grain 
for  each  2y2  lbs.  of  for  each  2  lbs.  of 
Rate  of  roughage  milk  above  amount  milk  above  amount 

feeding  below.  below. 

Ayrshire  & 

Holstein  Br.  Swiss  Guernsey  Jersey 

Heavy  (Cows  leave  coarser  portions  of  good  hay; 

the  recommended  rate  of  feeding.) . 20  lo  lo 

Moderate  (Cows  clean  manger  of  good  hay,  very  m  o  a 

little  refused;  usual  rate  of  hay  feeding.) . 12  lo  »  o 

Light  (Cows  leave  no  good  hay,  and  leave  coarser 
Parts  of  fair  to  poor  hay;  rate  of  feeding  too 

light,  and  quality  of  hay  should  be  improved;  cows  «  «  n  n 

Probably  hungry  for  more  good  roughage.) . b  «  ”  '' 

September  20,  1958 


GET  10  FULL  MONTHS  OF 
FLUSH  PRODUCTION 
FROM  EVERY  COW 


When  a  cow  calls  for 
“time  out”  you  are 
losing  money.  Instead, 
why  don’t  you  take, 
time  out  and  call  your 
nearest  MILK  MAID 
dealer  for  a  sound 
,  feeding  program. 


Ask  for 
Regular  Formula  or 
NEW  DAIRY  PELLETS 


The  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


I 


DYNA-LINK 
SAW 
CHAIN 


North  America’s  newest 
finest  replacement  chain 
for  all  types  of  cutting! 


DYNA-LINK  combines  two  proven  features  ...  the  famous 
Bluejet  cutting  tooth  and  "straight  rivet”  construction. 
DYNA-LINK  saw  chain  assures  better  cutting  .  .  .  distrib¬ 
utes  friction  evenly  .  .  .  lasts  longer.  For  all  your  cutting 
needs,  ask  your  dealer  for  No.  America’s  newest  replace¬ 
ment  chain  . .. . 

DYNA-LINK  .  .  .  /«  t^e  distinctive  white  carton. 


DYNA-LINK  SAW  CHAIN  is  a  product  of  BLUEJET  CORPORATION,  Hopedale,  Mass. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


SUMMER  SORES 

Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks. 

Wire  Cuts,  Teat  Sores.  Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  reduces  pus  formation 
dries  up  secretions.  It  stays  on:  Ef¬ 
fective  against  both  bacterial  and 
common  fungus  infections.  Pro¬ 
motes  rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  by  mail  o  u  w 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  H.Y. 


Dr.Naytot's 

BIUKOIE 

AHtmFTlC.  MIOHCTiW 
«(OUH0  OflESUW; 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

.  .  ..OR  FOREST 

Turn  wasteland  into  profit.  TREES 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you  \  FRtt  \ 
how.  Write  for  free  copy.  \(ataio9  \ 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  20-1, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get 
'  ■  **  See  guarantee  editorial  pog 


When  you  write 

quick  reply  and  a  ‘"square  deal. 


What^s  Ahead  for  Dairying? 

Two  Farmers  Give  Their  Frank  Views 


away  from  one  child  and  give  to  an-  feed  company.  During  much  of 

OtllGr.  so  it  is  pisn  TYinrall\7  \X7r/^r»rf  T  - - - ^  -  tnis 


In  your  recent  editorial,  “Milk 
Pricing,  Bloc  Voting,”  is  printed 
Edward  Lacy’s  complaint  about  not 
receiving  enough  increase.  Here  is 
the  other  side: 

I  have  been  in  milk  production 
since  1920  —  about  38  years,  and  I 
am  now  forced  into  the  red  and  thus 
out  of  business  by  Order  27,  the  out¬ 
standing  evidence  of  the  “Creeping 
Socialism”  in  our  state  and  federal 
governments.  So  far  this  year,  every 
month  has  been  minus  the  same 
month  of  ’57  by:  January,  39  cents: 
February,  62  cents;  March,  81  cents; 
April,  $1.07;  May,  $1.30;  June,  $1.39; 
July,  86  cents:  average  about  2  cents 
per  quart,  or  close  to  one-sixth  of  my 
milk  income. 


The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  are 
taking  an  awful  licking,  and  so  will 
Connecticut  and  South  Jersey  and 
all  others  forced  into  this  program. 
In  fact,  you  do  not  stand  a  chance 
of  permanently  improving  your  situ¬ 
ation,  Your  co-ops  have  sold  you 
down  the  river.  I  belong  to  United 
Milk  Producers  which  opposed  the 
whole  program  but  bloc  voting  put 
it  over. 

Where  does  the  milk  producer  go 
from  here?  (1)  For  self  defense,  he 
will  have  to  organize:  for  justice,  not 
coercion.  The  co-ops  are  losing 
ground  with  their  hand-shaking  pro¬ 
grams.  (2)  He  will  have  to  put  in 
production  controls. 

Just  as  it  is  morally  wrong  to  take 


other,  so  it  is  also  morally  wrong  for 
the  government  to  encourage  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  increasing  one  man’s  income 
at  the  expense  of  another’s.  The 
whole  Federal  Farm  Program  is  one 
of  “Creeping  Socialism”  and  should 
be  out.  If  it  isn’t,  free  enterprise  is 
O'’®!'-  D.  W,  Ruedemann 

New  Jersey 


I  have  just  read  the  article,  “How 
Goes  Dairy  Farming?”,  by  W.  H  G 
of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  of  August  16,  and  I 
find  myself  agreeing  pretty  thorough¬ 
ly  with  him.  I  would  go  even  a  bit 
farther. 

On  September  13,  1910  I  began  as 
a  DHIA  supervisor  here  in  Maine. 
I  have  worked  as  same  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  have  been 
herdsman  in  some  good  herds,  and 
for  a  time  as  store  manager  for  a 


(^4 


From  the  bottom  of  my  heart . . . 

I  THANK  YOU  FOR 
MY  NEW  BODY! 


Ff 


kk 


. . .  thank  you,  SLIMTOWN,  for  the  slim,  chic  body 
Providence  intended  for  me  to  have ...  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  so  easy,  so  calm,  so  peaceful  to  lose  the  fat, 
unhealthy  bulk  Td  been  carrying  around  so  long...” 


This  letter,  in  a  neat  frame, 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  SLIMTOWN 
Corporation.  In  the  files  of  the 
Company  are  hundreds  of  similar 
letters  •  .  >  letters  of  thanks  and  of 
gratitude  .  .  .  letters  full  of  the  joy 
of  a  new  life  .  .  .  letters  of  wonder 
that  SLIMTOWN  had  done  what  it 
had  said  it  could  do — to  let  a  fat 
person  lose  all  the  weight  he 
wanted  to  lose — up  to  10,  20,  30, 
even  50  or  70  Ihs.  of  ugly  over¬ 
weight  without  struggle,  without 
the  stress  of  giving  up  good  foods 
(even  desserts),  without  a  doctor's 
prescription. 

Once  more,  please  read  the  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  this  lady’s  letter  — 
“...thank  you  for  viaking  it  so 
EASY,  so  CALM,  so  PEACEFUL 
to  lose  the  fat . . .  I’d  been  carry¬ 
ing  an'ound  so  long  . . 

good  reason  to  bless 
SLIMTOWN.  SHE  didn’t  have  to  pay 


the  old-fashioned  price  for  her  new,  slim 
figure.  She  didn't  have  to  go  through  the 
long,  long  months  of  excruciating  diet, 
giving  up  the  foods  she  loved  so  much. 
Nor  do  YOU  have  to  sweat  and  strain 
and  labor  week  after  week  just  to  take 
off  a  solitary  stubborn  inch.  You  no 
longer  have  to  watch  hated  calories,  rely 
on  habit  forming  drugs,  snap  at  your 
friends  and  family,  go  through  months 
of  torture  always  with  that  hunger-pang 
deep  in  your  stomach. 


No!  You  Don't  Have  to  Suffer 
to  Become  Slim 


stop  for  a  moment  and  read  this  sen¬ 
tence  again.'  You  don’t  iiave  to  suffer  to 
become  slim!  Think  what  this  adver¬ 
tisement  IS  promising  you — is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEEING  you!  YOU  CAN  LOSE 
THAT  UGLY  FAT  QUICKLY, 
SAFELY,  WITHOUT  DISCOMFORT 
WITHOUT  HUNGER  PANGS,  WITH¬ 
OUT  FRUSTRATION ...  Right  now, 
right  this  minute  you  can  plan  your 
NEW  figure.  Do  you  want  to  shed  9 
pounds  the  very  first  week?  Up  to  24 
pounds  the  first  month?  40  ...  50  ...  70 
pounds  in  all?  Do  you?  What  a  question! 
Of  course,  you  do. 

But  you  ask  another  question:  Will  it 
cost  me  blood,  sweat,  tears?  The  answer 
is  NO,  You  will  eat  what  you  want  to 
cat,  anything  you  want...  and  the 
pounds  will  drop  off.  You  will  be  calm, 
peaceful,  sleep  like  a  baby . . .  and  the 
pounds  will  continue  to  melt  away.  You 
may  have  less  will-power  than  a  kitten. 
No  matter.  Steadily,  surely,  safely  you 
will  become  slimmer  and  slimmer.  Will 
you  be  tired,  depressed,  ill-humored?  No, 
none  of  these.  Astonished  as  you  may  be 
at  the  speed  the  fat  is  leaving  you,  you 
will  be  even  more  amazed  at  how  much 
AT  PEACE  YOU  ARE  WITH  YOUR¬ 
SELF.  Your  energy,  your  disposition, 
your  zest  for  life  will  bring  you  almost 
as  much  joy  as  the  new,  slimmer  you 
that  your  mirror  will  show  you  with 
each  passing  day. 


This  Sounds  Too  Good 
to  Be  True. 

What  Makes  It  Possible? 


The  answer  lies  in  one  word — SLIM¬ 
TOWN.  And  behind  this  name  is  a  story. 


An  exciting,  thrilling  story  of  a  doctor 
and  his  goal— a  medical  doctor  who  be¬ 
came  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  na¬ 
ture  hadn’t  intended  for  people  to  become 
fat.  Troubled  by  first-hand  effects  of 
obesity  in  his  patients — heart  disease, 
diabetes,  hypertension,  deep  insecurity 
— he  became  a  sworn  enemy  of  fat,  the 
killer. 

He  knew  the  problem  wasn’t  so  com¬ 
plex.  The  feason  people  become  fat  is 
simple.  They  overeat.  How  about  tllo 
answer  to  the  problem?  Ah,  not  so  sim¬ 
ple.  Up  until  recently,  -he,  like  other 
doctors,  knew  only  one  answer — ^vigor¬ 
ous,  self-disciplined  dieting.  But  in  case 
after  case  he  saw  how  rarely  that  was 
successful,  how  many  times  a  patient 
would  start  off  bravely  on  a  diet  and 
then,  unable  to  stick  to  it,  wander  off 
it  and  grow  even  fatter  than  before. 

Then  along  came  a  substance  which 
depressed  the  appetite.  Immediately,  a 
rash  of  “reducing”  pills,  tablets,  liquids, 
cookies,  wafers  all  hit  the  market,  all 
promising  fancy  results.  But  the  trouble 
with  this  appetite  depressant  was  that 
it  also  upset  the  person  taking  it.  It 
made  one  feel  lost,  vaguely  dissatisfied, 
jittery,  as  though  all  the  fun  had  been 
taken  out  of  life.  And  so,  after  a  few 
days  of  half-hearted  and  miserable  try¬ 
ing,  the  pills  and  the  cookies  and  the 
liquids  were  doing  nothing  but  taking  up 
room  in  the  medicine  chest — all  failures. 

But  clouds  have  silver  linings,  they 
say;  and  from  these  failures  the  doctor 
suddenly  knew  the  clear',  exciting  answer 
— the  answer  to  the  quest  for  a4safe 
reducing  product  which  could  make  any 
fat  person  reduce,  no  matter  how  much 
he  loved  to  eat.  Of  course,  the  pills  and 
the  liquids — the  so-called  reducers — had 
been  bound  to  end  up  in  the  medicine 
chest!  How  in  the  world  could  they  be 
anything  but  failures  when  the  one, 
vital,  all-important  element  was  missing 
— the  one  substance  that  would  go  to 
work,  not  only  on  the  appetite,  but  on 
the  hunger  pangs  ...  the  one  agent  that 
would  SOOTHE  THE  PATIENT, 
KEEP  HIM  CALM  AND  HAPPY, 
AT  PEACE  WITH  HIMSELF,  HIS 
STOMACH,  AND  THE  WORLD!  That 
problem  ...  and  from  that 
SLIMTOWN  was  born. 

Now  that  he  was  on  the  right  track, 
the  doctor-scientist  began  his  search  for 
the  method  that  would  once  and  for  all 
get  to  the  real  cause  of  overweight  and 
overcome  it ...  a  method  that  a  doctor 
could  confidently  recommend  to  all  nor¬ 
mally  healthy  people,  but  which  would 
not  require  a  doctor’s  prescription.  And 
then  he  discovered  the  benefits  of  Pacifin. 
Yes,  PACIFIN,  the  amazing  wonder 
drug  that  calms  and  soothes.  PACIFIN, 
the  all-important  ingredient  which  all 
other  reducing  products  lacked,  and 
which  made  the  difference  between  strug¬ 
gling  to  lose  weight,  or  losing  pounds 
easily,  pleasantly,  almost  automatically. 
PACIFIN,  that  lets  you  sleep  like  a 
baby,  smile  at  the  world,  look  forward 
to  each  day  with  pleasure,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  is  another  day  on 
the  road  to  the  body  and  health  you’ve 
dreamed  of  possessing. 

But  like  a  true  scientist,  the  doctor 
worked  carefully.  He  knew  he  had  the 
key  to  overcoming  obesity;  now  his  job 
was  to  test  it  beyond  doubt.  Expertly, 
he  combined  PACIFIN  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  each  designed  to  perform  a 


The  Most  Unprecedented  Guarantee  You  Ever  Read 


You  are  going  to  read  a  guarantee  you've  never  seen 
before— a  guarantee  that  can  be  made  only  because  the 
makers  of  SLIMTOWN  are  convinced  they  are  putting  out 
the  finest  reducing  method  known,  without  a  doctor's 
prescription.  Here  is  our  guarantee: 

•  Lose  5  lbs.  the  first  two  days  or  every  penny  back  (10  day  Supply) 

•  Lose  9  lbs.  the  first  week  or.  every  penny  bock  (10  day  Supply) 

•  Lose  20  lbs.  the  first  20  days  or  every  penny  back  (20  day  Supply) 

•  Lose  30  lbs.  the  first  30  days  or  every  penny  bock  (30  day  Supply) 


Lose  in  all  every  pound  you've  filled  in  on  the  coupon  or  EVERY  PENNY 
BACK  you've  paid  for  SLIMTOWN  (reckoned  at  I  day's  supply  for  every 
pound  you  vrant  to  lose). 


particular  function.  Experimenting  and 
testing  for  months,  he  finally  created 
what  is  unquestionably  the  only  true  re¬ 
ducing  product  sold  without  a  doctor’s 
prescription — SLIMTOWN. 

What  Is  Slimtown? 

There  is  no  mystery  to  SLIMTOWN. 
It  is  simply  another  testimonial  to  the 
great  work  coming  out  of  medical  science 
today.  There  are  three  medically-known 
ingredients  that  all  work  together  to 
make  your  SLIMTOWN  weight  reduc¬ 
ing  program  the  surest,  quickest,  safest, 
and  most  pleasant  you  have  ever  tried. 
Here  are  the  three  ingredients,  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  help  you,  no  matter  how 
many  other  methods  have  failed  you  in 
the  past: 

(1)  SLIMTOWN  TABLETS  CON¬ 
TAIN  PACIFIN — the  peaceful  wonder- 
drug  that  calms  and  soothes  you. 
PACIFIN’S  all-important  function  is 
that  it  removes  from  you  the  strain 
that  is  inevitable  in  all  other  reducing 
methods.  It  helps  your  disposition  to 
remain  sunny,  it  helps  you  sleep  health¬ 
fully  and  calmly,  it  eliminates  the  edgi¬ 
ness  that  accompanies  other  r-educing 
programs  and  pills.  It  is  the  benevolent 
weight  guardian  that  insures  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  SLIMTOWN. 

(2)  SLIMTOWN  TABLETS  CON¬ 
TAIN  ANTIPATIN  — another  amazing 
substance  that  goes  right  to  work  on  the 
centers  concerned  with  hunger.  With 
ANTIPATIN  you  continue  to  enjoy  all 
your  favorite  foods,  but  magically  that 
old  craving  for  food  has  diminished, 
you  hear  yourself  refusing  seconds  and 
thirds;  you  feel  full,  satisfied  with  life. 
You  just  don’t  want  to  eat  more, 

(3)  SLIMTOWN  TABLETS  CON¬ 
TAIN  GASTROFILIN— a  remarkable  no¬ 
calorie  ingredient  that  actually  “fools” 
your  stomach,  makes  it  feel  half-full  of. 
food,  even  before  you  sit  down  to  eat,' 
With  GASTROFILIN  you  just  don’t 
find  the  room  to  put  away  your  usual 
over-supply  of  food. 


The  Most  Unprecedented 
Guarantee  You  Ever  Read 


You  are  going  to  read  a  guarantee 
you’ve  never  seen  before — a  guarantee 
that  can  be  made  only  because  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  SLIMTOWN  are  convinced  they 
are  putting  out  the  finest  reducing 
method  known,  without  a  doctor’s  pre¬ 
scription.  Here  is  our  guarantee: 

•  Lose  5  lbs.  the  first  two  days  or 
every  penny  back  (10  day  Supply) 

•  Lose  9  lbs,  the  first  week  or 
every  penny  back  (10  day  Supply) 

•  Lose  20  lbs',  the  first  20  days  or 
every  penny  back  (20  day  Supply) 

•  Lose  30  lbs,  the  first  30  days  or 
every  penny  back  (30  day  Supply) 

Now  read  this: 

Lose,  in  all,  every  pound  you’ve  filled 
in  on  the  coupon  or  every  penny  back 
you’ve  paid  for  SLIMTOWN  (reckoned 
at  1  day’s  supply  for  every  pound  you 
want  to  lose). 

That’s  right!  If  you  wish  to  lose  50- 
60-even  70  lbs.  and  if  the  propel’  supply 
of  SLIMTOWN  doesn’t  do  it  for  you 
EVERY  PENNY  BACK  and  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked!  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a 
guarantee?  Can’t  be  made  by  any  pi'od- 
uct  that  isn’t  absolutely  confident  it  can 
i°T  course  not!  And  because 

SLIMTOWN  is  supremely  confident  that 
you  will  lose  your  excess  weight  quickly, 
easily,  pleasantly,  it  makes  this  un¬ 
precedented  offer.  So  go  to  the  coupon 
now.  Read  it  carefully,  filling  in  the 
order  that  will  be  right  for  you.  In  a 
matter  of  hours  SLIMTOWN  will  be  on 
its  way  to  you — ready  in  its  peaceful, 
safe,  pleasant  effectiveness  to  make  you 
as  slim  as  you  want  to  be  or  your  money 
back.  We  mean  just  that — EVERY 
POUND  YOU  WANT  TO  LOSE' 
CONGRATULATIONS  IN  ADVANCE 
TO  THE  NEW  YOU! 


time  I  was  raising  a  herd  of  both 
grade  and  registered  Holsteins.  My 
top  yearly  production  was  12,000  lbs 
milk  and  433  lbs.  fat.  In  the  old  days 
the  dealers  paid  whatever  they  were 
of  a  mind  to,  then  beat  the  farmers 
on  the  test.  When  testing  at  the 
farms  became  quite  common,  a  new 
wrinkle  was  put  in  practice.  A  season 
of  three  months  was  set  aside  as  a 
quota-producing  time  —  the  three 
months  when  it  is  hardest  to  keen 
up  production.  Between  last  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  stabling  time  was  chosen  as 
the  period.  Then,  when  the  cows 
came  t()  the  barn,  some  of  them 
fresh  with  a  big  milk  supply,  there 
naturally  followed  a  surplus  which 
in  those  days  was  separated  at  coun¬ 
try  plants  and  the  skim  run  dov/n  the 
sewer.  I  have  been  in  two  plants  and 
seen  hundreds  of  gallons  over  the 
floor  because  the  foam  prevented  the 
sewer  from  drawing  it  away  faq 
enough.  That  loss,  together 
with  the  freight  to  Boston  (as 
though  it  had  been  shipped) 
was  charged  back  to  the  farm¬ 
er,  with  a  resulting  low  price. 

Next  we  got  government 
control  and  the  Boston  pool. 
Now  the  dealers  really  went  to 
town.  If  there  wasn’t  enough 
milk  to  keep  the  surplus  around 
60  per  cent,  then  the  compa¬ 
nies  reached  out  to.  farther 
territories.  I  once  asked  the 
control  board  in  Boston  why  it 
wasn’t  possible  for  dealers  to 
take  their  class  2  and  3,  ship 
it  and  the  cream  which  had 
been  extracted  to  markets  out¬ 
side  the  Boston  area  and  remix 
it,  sell  it  through  a  dummy  con¬ 
cern  as  though  it  were  Class  I. 

I  didn’t  get  much  satisfaction 
from  my  inquiry.  In  times  of 
big  surplus,  I  advocated  farmers 
keeping  their  surplus  in  the 
form  of  skim  to  feed  calves 
and  pigs  or  poultry;  did  so 
myself,  just  taking  care  not  to 
have  my  test  run  too  high.  Our 
N.E.M.P.A.  officials  advocated 
sending  all  the  milk.  The  deal¬ 
ers  made  calf  meal  from  some 
of  the  skim  and  sold  it  back 
to  the  farmers  at  a  fat  profit. 

Last  Summer  I  pinched  hit 
for  two  supervisors  here  while 
they  vacationed.  I  found  the 
farmers  getting  about  one-third 
the  retail  price  of  milk.  Down 
in  Florida  the  farmers  get  half 
of  what  milk  retails  for.  If  our 
northern  farmers  could  get 
those  extra  four  cents  a  quart, 
they  could  all  go  to  Florida 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  sun. 

And  the  odd  part  of  it  all  is 
that  not  only  the  government 
men  but  our  hired  agents  of 
farm  organizations  seem  to 
think  they  have  to  play  along 
with  the  dealers.  Seems  as 
though  a  few  banquets  and  ice 
cream  festivals  make  them  for¬ 
get  what  they  were  hired  for. 
Maine  E.  A.  Markham 

(Ed.  —  Mr.  Markham’s  obser¬ 
vations  are  well  taken.  They 
emphasize  the  need  for  dairy¬ 
men  not  only  to  recognize  the 
loopholes  and  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  but  to  take  hold  of 
their  own  business,  plug  up  the 
loopholes,  and  avoid  making 
the  same  mistakes  again.) 


Dept.  H-16,  228  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N,  Y. 


SLIMTOWN.  INC., 

Gentlemen: 

Please  RTOH  my  SLIMTOWN  TABLETS  as  ordered  below.  You  promise 

weight  for  me  as  outlined  in  your  guarantee, 
X  be  refunded  my  full  purchase  price.  * 

(  )  Rush  lO-Day  SLIMTOWN  Supply.  □  I  enclose  only  $2.98.  □  I  will  pay 

postman  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage  charges  on  arrival. 

(  )  Rush  20-pay  SLIMTOWN  Supply.  □  I  enclose  only  $4.98.  □  I  will  pav 

postman  $4.98  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage  charges  on  arrival. 

(  )  Rush  30-pay  SLIMT()WN  Supply.  □  I  enclose  only  $6.98.  □  I  will  pay 

T  postman  $6.98  plus  C.O.D,  and  postage  charges  on  arrival, 
i  expect  to  lose. — ^ - pounds  in. - days  (reckoned  at  1  day's  supply 


*  -  — y; — .r  - .uaya  viecjAuiieu  at  j.  aay  s  supoiv 

^  ^  penny  I  spent  for  SLIM- 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


ImpoTlonI:  Say.  exp.n.iv.  po.tog.  &  C.O.D.  charg.s  by  enclo.ing  payment.  Some  guarantee. 


New  England  Angus 
Officers 

At  their  annual  field  day 
last  month  in  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass.,  members  of  The  New 
England  Angus  Assn,  elected 
these  offiicers:  Charles  Stone, 
Sharon,  Conn.,  pres.;  Mrs. 
Marian  Stracham,  Groton, 
Mass.,  vice-pres.;  and  Tom 
Reidy,  Feeding  Hills,  secy- 
Directors  named  were: 
Lathrop,  Blandford, 
Alfred  Burnham,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.;  and  George 
Zgnodnik,  Hatfield,  Mass. 


treas.. 

John 

Mass.; 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Egg  Quality  is  a  Must 

At  New  Hampshire’s  summer  poultry  meeting:  imperative  quality 
.  .  “USDA  Fresh  Fancy”.  .  .  farewell  to  small 

shipper?  .  .  .  new  $135  ventilation  system. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  in 
Gilford  last  month,  James  Mahony, 
secretary  of  a  N.  H.  grocerymen’s 
association,  equated  egg  quality  with 
consumer  satisfaction.  Quality  is  nev¬ 
er  a  storekeeper’s  problem,  he  felt, 
until  the  consumer  complains.  The 
panel  on  which  he  appeared  reported 
that  “several”  receivers  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  for  quality.  Oliver 
Reeves  of  Littleton  Egg  Receiving 
Station  said  his  organization  was  now 
paying  one  for  eggs  95  per  cent  or 
better  Grade  A,  but  he  felt  that 
quality  premiums  would  be  short¬ 
lived:  producers  will  have  to  produce 
eggs  of  high  quality  just  to  stay  in 

l3USill0SS« 

H.  C.  Kennett  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reported  that 
an  experimental  new  egg  quality  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  specific  management 
practices  on  farms  and  in  markets. 
USD  A  is  currently  operating  several 
pilot  studies;  eggs  are  broken  out, 
and  spots,  cracks,  poor  shells,  etc.,  re¬ 
moved  by  flash  candling  or  electron¬ 
ically.  Eggs  that  pass  the  tests  are 
classified  as  “USDA  Fresh  Fancy.” 
The  panel  felt  that  exterior  quality  — 
cracks,  dirties,  stains,  mis-shapes,  off 
sizes  —  was  the  chief  problem  in  the 
Northeast;  interior  quality,  it  felt, 
was  good. 

No  great  future  for  the  small  egg 
shipper  was  predicted;  he  does  not 
fit  into  the  modern  marketing  pic¬ 
ture,  the  panel  believed.  Central 
grading  and  receiving  stations  are 
not  interested  in  collecting  and  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  small  lots  of  eggs.  It 
costs  too  much.  Some  panel  members 


felt  that  formal  contracts  between 
producers  and  buyers  might  aid,  how¬ 
ever,  and  they  thought  that  they  were 
definitely  “coming.”  It  was  felt  that 
they  are  needed  to  insure  a  steady 
supply  of  eggs.  Members  of  the  panel 
also  included:  Frank  Reed,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine;  Harold  Ek,  N.  H.  Egg 
Producers  Co-op.;  John  Canning,  First 
National  Stores;  and  A.  S.  Treworgy, 
Maine  Egg  Producers. 

Dr.  George  Faddoul  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  denied  that  the 
tendonitis  so  troublesome  to  meat 
flocks  and  replacement  pullets  and 
cockerels  was  caused  by  an  infectious 
organism.  He  thought  it  arose  from 
genetic,  management  or  nutritional 
faults.  Byron  Fish  of  the  Springfield 
Co-op.  Auction  Assn,  described  a  pres¬ 
surized  ventilation  system  using  a 
fan  in  a  long  duct  as  one  “that 
works.”  Allowing  more  birds  per  pen, 
improving  the  litter,  and  adding  to 
efficiency  of  feed  conversion,  he  said, 
it  costs  $135.40  to  install  in  a  36x100- 
foot  house. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn., 
Robert  Horsburgh  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Prentice  Weston  of  Bennington, 
vice-pres.,  Robert  Jasper  of  Hudson, 
treas.,  and  Richard  Warren,  Durham, 
secy.  Directors  elected  for  three 
years  were:  Joseph  Archambault, 
Nashua;  Archie  Coll,  East  Jaffrey; 
Kenneth  Lane,  Claremont;  and  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  Peterborough.  During  the 
meeting,  the  Association  formally 
presented  title  to  the  broiler  test 
building  it  constructed  and  paid  for 
in  six  years  to  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire. 


The  planning  committee  for  N.  H.  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  annual  meeting 
was,  1.  to  r.:  Clifford  Eastman,  Laconia;  Lawrence  Scoville,  Gilmanton; 
Fred  Ford,  Rochester;  Richard  Warren,  Durham;  and  Horace  Ballard, 

Laconia. 


New  England  Egg  Co¬ 
ops  Plan  Merger 

A  Study  Committee,  representing 
seven  New  England  egg  marketing 
cooperatives  and  Eastern  States, 
have  developed  plans  for  a  merger 
of  these  cooperatives,  a  plan  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  USDA’s  Farmer  Co¬ 
operative  Service.  For  many  years 
New  England  has  been  dotted  with 
small  egg  marketing  cooperatives. 
As  retail  outlets  for  eggs  have  grown 
larger  and  larger  and  their  buying 
programs  have  become  more  centra¬ 
lized,  these  small  egg  marketing 
groups  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
their  requirements. 

At  a  meeting  held  this  month  in 
West  Springfield,  these  organizations, 
together  with  Eastern  States  Farm¬ 
ers’  Exchange,  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  to  their  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  that  steps  be  taken  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  merge  their  activi¬ 
ties  into  one  marketing  organization. 
The  executive  committee  of  Eastern 
States  has  already  voted  a  fund  to 
provide  for  professional  research 
work  in  the  fields  of  egg  handling 
and  marketing. 

Marketing  cooperatives  which  have 


participated  in  studies  aimed  at 
gaining  this  “new  look”  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  egg  marketing  include:  Brock¬ 
ton  Cooperative  Poultry  Producers, 
Inc.,  Avon,  Mass.;  Connecticut  Poul¬ 
try  Producers,  Inc.,  Hamden,  Conn.; 
Eastern  Connecticut  Poultry  Produc¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Hamden 
Cooperative  Poultry  Auction,  Inc., 
Hamden,  Conn.;  New  Hampshire  Egg 
Producers  Cooperative,  Derry,  N.  H.; 
Springfield  Cooperative  Auction  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
and  Willimantic  Poultry  Assn.,  Inc., 
Willimantic,  Conn. 


Mount  Hope  Farm’s  poultry  de¬ 
partment  has  been  transferred  to  a 
group  of  franchised  commercial 
hatcheries.  J.  Rockefeller  Prentice, 
who  has  managed  the  department  for 
his  parents  since  1952,  reports  that 
the  breeding  farm  and  business  office 
of  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Inc.,  the  new 
organization,  will  remain  in  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  It  is  headed  by  Warren 
Hawley  III  of  Hawley  Poultry  Farms 
in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Richard  Newman 
will  continue  as  general  manager, 
with  Dr.  Edward  F.  Godfrey  as  gene¬ 
ticist  and  Michael  D.  McKinney  as 
comptroller.  John  C.  Hitchcock 
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by  using 

Calcite  Crystals 

the  2  i/tv  1  calcium  supplement 


Even  though  you  may  already  be  using 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  for  your  lay¬ 
ing  birds  (chances  are  pretty  good  that 
you  are),  you  may  not  realize  that  you’re 
actually  saving  time — and  there  are  good 
reasons  why: 

Chief  reasons:  You  need  only  one  hopper 
with  Calcite  Crystals,  instead  of  two 
for  the  grit-shell  program.  Only  one 
hopper  to  fill  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to 
clean  .  .  .  only  one  hopper  to  keep  in 
repair  or  replace.  That  saves  time  in 
any  man’s  language.  (Saves  equipment 
cost,  too.) 

You  won’t  run  out  of  "one  or  the 
other” — which  usually  means  an  extra 
trip  to  your  dealer.  Calcite  Crystals 
do  both  jobs — give  the  laying  bird  all 
the  calcium  she  needs  and  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job. 
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Save  Money,  Too — Calcite  Crystals  usually  cost  less 
than  oyster  shell.  Compare  the  prices  at  your 
dealer's. 

Besides  v/hich — with  this  2-in- 1  calcium  supplement, 
birds  have  more  room  for  extra  feed  that  means 
extra  eggs. 

And  don’t  forget — Calcite  Crystals  also  provide 
essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  1  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limesto.ne  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


1  suffered  agonizing  attacks  for  over  20  years,  including 
sciatica.  I  used  at  least  five  doctors  and  tried  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  really  helped  very  much.  Then  a  friend, 
acquainted  In  scientific  medical  circles,  told  me  about  a 
wonderful  new  kind  of  medicine  for  the  awful  pains  of 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  lumbago  and  neuritis. 

I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share  my  new¬ 
found  secret  of  comfort  and  happiness  with  others.  Please 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I  just  want  to 
do  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me.  Please  write  now. 
Paul  McCoy,  Apt.  2109  522  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 


'  10  TISS!  BAGS  I 

_  You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eachMor  Poultry  _ 
E  &  Food  Bags  but  we’il  send  you  10  FREE  E 
_  to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis.  • 
E  send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit—  E 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS,  Dept.  H -262  Box  881,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  NaUoiiGily  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  blgr»  new  FREE  CATA- 
to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big>name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spate  time 
taking  orders  from  otherst 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846,  Chicago  42.  III. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
AH  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
Of  age  up  to 

ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 

egg  laying  strains 

in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  us  TODAY. 
Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 

SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


3  PAIRS  FOR 
THE  PRICE  OF  ONE  ! 


A  family  kit:  one  pair  for  close  reaidng;  one  pair 
for  normal  use;  one  pair  for  distant  viewing.  Hand¬ 
some  frames,  precision-ground  magnifying  lenses. 

Each  pair  has  a  different  strength.  IMPORTANT: 
State  Age.  FITS  EVERY  HEAD!  Do  fino  needle¬ 
work,  read  smallest  print  or  distant  signs  with 

ease.  Absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  back  in  10 

days.  SEND  NO  MONEY  —  Pay  Postman  $3.00 

plus  postage,  or  send  cash,  money  order,  or  check 
and  save  postage.  KLEEN  SALES,  20  WEST 

JACKSON  BLVD.,  Dept.  107,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

APRIL  and  MAY  HATCHED 
ALL  FROM  OUR  OWN  STOCK 
LAYERS  OF  LARGE  WHITE  EGGS 
RANGE  RAISED  AND  PERFECTLY  HEALTHY 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.. 

BOX  R,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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PGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  the  fine  print  of  newspaper,  teiephone 
book  or  bible  easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work, 
crocheting  for  hours  without  eyestrain.  Now, 
precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX) 
bring  out  detaii  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  A 
magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival 
pay  only  $4.00  plus  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Or  send  $4.00,  with  order,  we 
ship  prepaid.  Order  today  from  — 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  449-L. _ ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS 

Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery— 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3 —A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 

Tortured  7  Years  by 
ITCH-SCRATCHY  Skin 

'7  ftearfy  itched  to  death  for  7}^  years.  Then  I 
discovered  a  new  wonder  skin  creme.  Now  I’m 
happy,”  writes  D.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles 

Here's  blessed  relief  from  the  itching  tortures  and 
misery  of  rash,  eczema  and  skin  irritations  with  an 
gazing  new  scientific  formula  called  LANACANE. 
This  soothing,  stainless  medicated  creme  kills 
haraful  bacteria  germs  while  it  softens  and  dissolves 
infected  skin  tissue.  Stops  scratching  and  so  speeds 
bealing.  Don't  suffer!  Get  LANACANE  today, 

Lice 
Ants 
Fleas 
Aphids 
Bedbugs 

SUITABLE 
Even  for 
KITTENS 

DUST  ON  ONE  SPOT  Guaranteed  by  Manufacturer 
ONE-SPOT  CO.,  Jessup,  Md.  At  your  drug  store, 

-  ALSO  - 

WARFARIN  RAT  KILLER-Sl.OO.  Enough 

Warfarin  Concentrate  for  Ibe.  bait  when  mixed 
with  meal.  If  not  in  your  store,  mail  card  {no  money") 
but  you  get  FREE  COMB  each  can  if  pay  with  order. 

One-Spot  Co.  Jessup,  Md.  We  pay  postage. 

Enroute  to  Washington,  visit  Farm 
Museum  on  historic  Baltimore- 
Washington  Blvd.  (US  1) 


s 


HMtfi 

fMy  name  is  John  Winters  and  “nerves”  made  mv  life^ 
I  miserable.  So  compare  my  solfeiing  with  yours  and  be ' 
•Uh****^***  happiest  news  in  years— for  men 

STil  al  ages.  Ves.  J  suffered  with  the  agony 

“P  simple  nervous  distress- 
:  ’  fP^'ely-Jitters.  quivers,  flutters,  head- 

appetite.  No  one  seemed  to 
?o^  "OTied  about  family, 

lob,  money,  health-abnost  frantic  at  times!  I  tried  so 

'  con.sulted  a  famo“ 
lector  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  sm  amazing 
‘••scoyery-new  and  different,  the  safest 
experience.  I  am  so 
suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranquilizing  help  for  feeling  calm  all  day- 
for  slMpin^  well  at  night-for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
'  i«ii  your  name  and  address  and  , 

1  you  a  free  gift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 

[John  Winters.  Apt.  3909  313  E.  53  St..  NY  22.  NYj 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 

f/x/ryommf/ 


Apple  Dowdy j  Slump,  Cobbler,  Grunt  and  Rounds 


Soon  after  my  mother  came  to 
live  in  my  father’s  town  on  the  south 
shore  of  Massachusetts,  her  sister- 
in-law  baked  an  Apple  Dowdy  for 
dessert.  “Why,  in  Rhode  Island, 
that’s  what  we  call  Apple  Slump!” 
exclaimed  my  mother. 

Some  years  later,  this  sister-in-law 
(my  aunt)  traveled  to  Alaska.  While 
there  in  the  town  of  Douglas  she 
bought  the  cookbook  put  out  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  of  the  local  church. 
There  was  the  same  apple  recipe, 
more  or  less,  but  it  bore  the  name 
of  Apple  Cobbler!  So,  thrice  named, 
this  dessert  is  made  in  this  way. 

Arrange  thin  slices  of  apple  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish.  Add  a  little 
water.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  (to  taste), 
add  a  little  cinnamon  and  grated 
nutmeg.  Now,  spread  over  the  apples 
in  the  baking  dish  a  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough  (2  cups  of  flour  as  in 
proportion,  etc.)  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  The  dough  may  be 
rolled  out  or  not. 

Note:  Before  putting  the  dough  on 
the  apples,  I  myself  cook  the  apple 
slices  slightly;  otherwise  they  may 
be  underdone.  However,  it  depends 
on  the  apples,  their  thickness  in  slic¬ 
ing,  and  the  matter  of  timing  the 
oven. 

Apple  Grunt  is  another  of  my 
aunt’s  old  recipes.  It  uses  exactly  the 
same  ingredients  as  the  Dowdy- 


Slump-Cobbler,  but  in  a  different 
way. 

Sift  a  half-cup  of  sugar  and  a  little 
cinnamon  with  the  flour  when  mak¬ 
ing  your  baking  powder  biscuit 
dough.  Add  to  this  mixture  one  cup 
of  chopped  raw  apples.  Blend.  Put  the 
combination  in  a  buttered  can  or 
mold.  Cover  tightly  and  steam  for 
two  or  three  hours. 

After  removing  from  the  mold,  set 
the  pudding  on  a  rack  in  the  oven 
to  dry  out  a  little  (moderate  oven) 
for  about  10  minutes.  My  Aunt  pre¬ 
ferred  molasses  to  sugar  for  this 
recipe. 

Apple  Roulettes  (or  Rounds)  is  a 
recipe  my  mother  found  in  another 
old  cookbook.  She  makes  it  often. 
As  with  Apple  Grunt,  add  one-half 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon, 
plus  one  cup  of  finely  chopped  apples 
to  the  baking  powder  biscuit  dough. 
Then  roll  out  the  combination  on  a 
floured  board,  more  thickly  than  for 
biscuits  alone.  Cut  rounds  with  a 
rather  large  cookie  cutter  and  place 
these  on  a  greased  baking  sheet. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
tops  are  slightly  browned. 

Hard  Sauce  for  All  Five  Recipes 

Hard  Sauce  goes  with  all  these 
recipes,  though  it  is  not  really  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  Roulettes  which  may 
be  eaten  in  the  hand  as  cookies  are. 


For  Hard  Sauce,  simply  cream  to¬ 
gether  1/3  cup  of  butter  and  1  cup  of 
sugar  (confectioners  or  granulated). 
In  the  days  before  electric  mixers, 
my  Aunt  used  to  say:  “Clean  hands 
do  the  job  of  mixing  best.”  Flavor 
with  vanilla  or  nutmeg. 

Variation:  Into  the  above  Hard 
Sauce  blend  in  one  egg  yolk;  then 
fold  in  one  egg  white  stiffly  beaten. 
This  makes  a  fluffy  sauce. 

Ruth  Tirrell 

Needlepainling! 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  homo  in  minutes.  Sava 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex- 
,  -  pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 

ing  Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  "Denture  Repair  Kit"  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once,  CO  QQ 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 04.90 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-ll 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 

Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  n.y.  16 

KODACHROME  Processing  by  KODAK.  8  mm  roll 
or  35  mm,  20  exposures  $1.35.  Prompt  service.  Write 
for  mailers  and  prices.  COLOR  PIX, 

DEPT.  Y.  CPO  BOX  30.  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
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Hornets^  Wotch  OufI 

An  alder  bush  in  the  barberry 
hedge  Anally  showed  itself  through 
the  top,  calling  for  the  big  hedge 
clippers  to  cut  it  out.  I  was  deep  in 
the  hedge,  clippers  and  both  arms, 
and  had  just  gotten  the  alder  nipped 
and  in  my  hands,  when  a  swarm  of 
hornets  flew  out  of  the  hedge.  I  gave 
one  horrified  look  at  a  gray  paper 
mache  oval  buried  in  the  barberry. 

In  one  second  I  had  flung  the  alder 
across  the  lawn,  clippers  as  well,  and 
made  a  mad  dash  for  safety.  But  not 


before  an  outraged  hornet  took  its 
toll  at  the  top  of  the  sock  line.  And 
I  was  “bitten,  but  good!”  Emma,  my 
neighbor  on  my  porch,  reached  down 
like  lightning  for  a  handful  of  earth 
out  of  the  flower  bed;  I  rushed  in¬ 
doors  for  water,  and  we  applied  a 
mud  pack  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 

How  that  hornet  stung!  But  the 
mud  pack  did  the  trick,  something 
both  Emma  and  I  had  remembered 
from  our  childhood  days.  In  some 
seven  minutes  the  fire  and  pain  had 
subsided.  Persis  Smith 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward  vour 
replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  listed 
beloW’  ]ust  ^amp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State, 
also  date  or  R,  N.Y.  issne  T^en  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  H  &  G  Exchange,  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
here^^  PS]  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Plesase  send  no  packages  to  us 


For  the  real  recipe  for  Amish  Vanilla  Pie, 
also  for  Pepper  Cabbage  as  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  I  will  send  African 
violets  of  which  I  have  many  varieties.  — 
Mrs.  E.  F.,  New  York 


I  d  like  to  exchange  lily  of  the  valley, 
or  rain  lily,  bulbs;  also  crocheted  doilies, 
hankies,  print  feed  bags.  Please  write  first. 
—  Mrs.  W.  F.  M..  Maryland. 


For  your  hardy  plants,  bulbs  or  named 
house  plants,  I  can  send  crocheted  doilies, 
potholders,  etc.  —  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

I’ll  send  daffs,  narcissus  or  other  bulbs  for 
old-fashioned  or  new  glass  or  china  pieces. 
—  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

Would  like  to  exchange  all  kinds  of  rock 
garden  and  outdoor  plants.  —  Mrs.  R.  J., 
New  York. 


2237 

PANEL 
ijf;x  12  IN, 

2237.  All  the  lovely  colorings  of  nature 
are  captured  in  this  woodland  scene  that 
makes  an  admirable  wall  panel.  Embroidery 
stitches  are  simple.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  de¬ 
signs  11  by  12  inches;  stitch  illustrations; 
color  chart. 

No.  2237  —  just  25  cents,  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING,  add  10 
cents  per  pattern. 

Send  now  for  our  needlework  ALBUM. 
The  1958  edition  is  just  25  cents. 


For  your  scented  geranium  slips  I’ll  send 
crochet  patterns  for  chair  sets.  For  your 
perennials  I’ll  send  white  feed  bags  or  quilt 
scraps.  —  Mrs  A.  P.  G.,  New""^rk. 


For  your  flower  seeds  or  what-have-you, 
I  can  send  quilt  patches.  Would  like  pen 
friends  too.  —  F.  H.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 


Who  has  flowered  or  white  feed  bags  to  Will  send  cactus  slips  or  sweet  wiUiam 
swap  for  yucca,  rose  of  Sharon  cuttings  or  seeds  for  old  copies  of  “The  Gregg  Writer’’ 
bulbs?  —  N  .W.,  Pennsylvania.  magazine.  —  Mrs.  J.  F„  Massachusetts, 


I  can  send  rare  lily  bulbs  (blue  lily  of 
the  Nile)  for  your  all  wool  yam  (any  color 
except  black),  or  whole  skeins.  —  Mrs.  C. 
F.  P.,  New  York. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Star  on  the  Stove 


One  foolish  night  I  took  a  star  from  heaven’s  canopy  on  high, 

Where  all  things  bright  and  lovely  are,  and  all  unlived  tomorrows  lie; 
I  took  a  star  and  pulled  it  down,  and  chopped  it  in  a  wooden  bowl. 

And  set  it  on  the  stove  to  brown,  to  feed  my  spellbound,  seeking  soul.’  .  . 
But  not  again;  next  time  I’ll  take  crisp  bacon  with  some  watercress: 
Fried  beauty  gives  a  spirit-ache  —  stars  are  not  meant  to  eat,  I  guess. 
Pennsylvania  —  Clara  E.  Putnam 


LOOK  YOUR  BEST 


8244  &  8245.  DRESS  THE  GIRLS  ALIKE!  8244,  in 
sizes  10  to  20.  Size  12,  (32  bust),  4%  yds.,  35  in., 

%  yd.  trim.  8245  in  sizes  3 
to  8  yrs.  Size  4,  21/3  yds., 
35  in.,  %  y,j  trim.  Two 
patterns,  25  cents  each. 

8108.  FROCK  FOR  COMP¬ 
LIMENTS.  Bust  sizes  34  to 
48.  Size  36,  5  yds.,  35  inch. 
25  cents. 


8140.  NEAT  ALL¬ 
OCCASION  SHIRT- 
WAISTER.  Bust  sizes 
36  to  52.  Size  38,  5 
yds.,  39  in.  25  cents. 


8239 

12!j-24'i 

8239.  STUNNING  SIDE- 
BUTTONER.  Sizes  12i/> 
to  241/2.  Size  141/^  (35 

bust),  3%  yds.  35  in 
yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


24".32'' 

8107.  SLIMMING  SKIRT 
FROM  1  YD.  of  54  in.,  in 
smaller  sizes.  Waist  sizes 

24  to  32.  Size  25,  1  yd. 

25  cents. 

Send  for  your  Fall-Winter 
Pattern  Book,  only  35  cts. 


8248 

12-42 


EACH  lYD. 


For  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING,  add  10  cents  per  pattern. 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number  and  size  right  on 
the  order.  Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St  New  York 
1,  New  York. 


September  and  October  are  months 
when  frost  may  hit  tender  plants, 
especially  houseplants  that  have 
been  enjoying  the  Summer  in  beds 
or  boxes.  When  in  doubt  about  a 
frosty  night,  newspapers  spread 
(and  anchored  down)  often  protect 
such  plants  and  save  their  color 
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for  a  bit  longer  outdoors. 

Morning  glory  vines  often  do  their 
most  prolific  fiowering  in  September 
unless  hit  by  a  hard  frost.  A  nip  or 
two  they  will  stand,  especially  if 
burlap  or  an  old  sheet  can  cover 
them  on  a  threatening  night. 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THESMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  .  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burn 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 


3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 

(Dealerships  available  in  some  areas) 

A.® 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY 
AVAILABLE  IN  15  MODELS  —  15  PRICES 
WE  PRE-PAY  FREIGHT 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  F-31,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


the  "soft  water"  touch 
AUTOMATICALLY 


Regeneration  is  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  -  REGULARLY, 
in  a  NEW  LOW  COST 
DIAMOND  JR.  25,000 
grain  Water  Softener. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  lm-> 
mediate  DELIVERY., 
Write 


LIST  PRICE  $245.00  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


I  Free  Literature  and  Estimates. 
|SL|CT|5lA'  FROTEOTtON  OOMRANY/ 
527  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  -ALBANY,  N.  Y, 
Telephone;  4-4143 


) 


AS  LOW  AS 
1i  SQ.  FT. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Ftegular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Liunber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Sainples  on 
Requ^t  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51-;;Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy 
Be  Sure  You  See  “Warp's”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


1  I 

•  VAPOR 

OVfR  BIOO. 

tioo. 

HAY 

StlAGC  1 

ftARRlER 

MATLS. 

tmUlATION 

CO  VCRS 

1  COVERS  1 

MACHINE 

COVERS 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


25-$l2;  50-$20.  Manila  Card 

Name  and  Address  $2.00  Extra. 
BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,. 


50-$6.00:  I00-$10. 

Samples  and  Prices. 
Rochester  1 1,  N.Y.  D5 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S,  Pat.  Off. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


Friend* s  Name . .  . 

R-F.D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 

Your  Name . . . 

A.ddress  . . . . . . 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word*  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Oct.  4  closes  Sept.  19 
Oct.  18  closes  Oct.  3 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  CalUcoon, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  caretaker  and  wife  (no 
children)  for  Vermont  girls  carnp,  yeM- 

round,  quarters  provided.  Food  July  &  August 
only.  Write  background,  phone  number  & 
salary  desired.  Rm.  1807,  50  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operates 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus,  f  urnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  M^ss.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees.  Must 
he  .=‘}cperienced  in  general  .maintenance 
of  estate.  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  co^umptmri. 
Wonderful  opiiortunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  in  a 
nermanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  living 
quarters.  Write  full  details  as  _  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera— 

tion.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

PRACTICAL  nurse  or  refined  person,  experi¬ 
enced.  Care  elderly  gentlemam  country 
home,  permanent,  references.  P.  O.  Box  ol, 

Gladstone.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

COOK -Housekeeper:  Thoroughly  experienced, 
motherly:  good  plain  cook;  care  of  d^n- 
stairs;  four  children.  Upstairs  maid  kept.  Own 
room,  bath,  television;  country;  one  hour 
New  York-  $50  week.  State  age.  experience, 
references.  BOX  2711,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED  for  small  registered  Angus  herd 
near  Cooperstown,  New  York,  married  man 
to  manage  farm  and  herd.  This  is  a  one  man 
operation.  Applicant  must  be  serious  and  have 
good  references.  Apply  in  writing  to  Burlin¬ 
game,  Field.  Pierce  and  Browne.  45  West 
45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Staff  nurses  $4,034  to  $4,580  per 

year.  Annual  salary  increases.  Less  mainte- 
ance  (board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per 
week  )  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life, 
accident  and  health  insurance  and  Social 
Security  available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tennis, 
swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For 
information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  caretaker  and  wife  for 
Vermont  girls  camp,  year-round  quarters 
provided.  B'ood  July  and  August  only.  W^te 
background,  telephone  number  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Room  1807,  50  Broadway,  New  York  4, 

New  York. _ _ 

FARMER:  Elderly,  good  health,  sober  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  take  care  of  pets  in  private  day 
school,  two  sheep,  two  goats,  one  horse  and 
few  chickens,  also  watch  building  and  be 
generally  useful.  Drivers  license  helpfiu. 
Beautiful  room,  excellent  food,  life  time  job. 
Salary  open.  Write  Knollwood  School,  Elms- 

ford.  New  York:  Call  LYric  2-7080. _ 

WORKING  manager  for  registered  Hereford 
farm  m  southern  New  Jersey.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  machinery,  growing  feed  crops, 
breeding,  fitting  and  showing.  References  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  2832,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

GIRL  or  Woman:  General  helper,  school  for 
retarded;  near  N.  Y.  C.  Experience  not  im¬ 
portant  but  must  be  domestic.  $120  month, 
room  and  board.  Box  110,  R.  D.  1.  Yorktown 
Heights,  New  York. _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work,  no 

drinking  or  smoking;  house  and  privileges 
furnished.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
ELDERLY  woman  who  wants  home  house¬ 
keeper  for  elderly  man.  Albert  Fredenburg, 
Earlton,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

RELIABLE  woman  or  young  girl:  Housevvork 

and  assist  with  children.  Own  room.  Modern 
conveniences.  $30-$35  start.  Include  recommen¬ 
dations.  L.  Saul,  27  Maiden  Lane.  Port  Jervis, 

N.  Y.  Phone:  Port  Jervis  4-5061. _ 

BOTH  White  experienced  cook  and  chamber¬ 
maid-waitress;  year  round  country;  snmU 
family  adults;  good  references  required.  BOX 

262,  Ridgefield,  Conn. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Mature,  to  take  over  house¬ 
hold  where  mother  is  ill.  Rural  Westchester 
County  home.  Write  Freeman  Bixler,  Bedford 

Village,  New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-92Q) 

COUPLE  Reliable,  capable  take  charge  of 
6,000  layer  farm,  south  New  Jersey.  Furn¬ 
ished  4-room  bungalow,  good  pay.  Give  age, 
details,  references,  expected  salary.  P.  O. 

Box  253,  Millville,  New  Jersejh _ 

siNGBETlDependabierphysIcalljr'capable^rn^ 
care  of  chicks,  layers,  eggs,  upkeep.  Ex¬ 
cellent  board.  State  age,  experience  habits, 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Coventry, 
Conn.  Route  2. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  If  you’re  highly 
ethical,  hard  working,  willing  to  learn,  write 
for  test  questions.  Advertising,  supplies,  liberal 
sales  helps,  coaching,  free  to  those  who 
qualify.  New  York  and  New  England  only. 
Strictly  commission.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

EXPANDING  Seed  Firm  wants  Salesman: 

Ready  to  travel,  farm  background  essential. 
Sales  promotion,  training,  financing  furnished. 
Five  day.s  week.  Commissions  high  above 
avearge.  Unusual  chance.  Write  BOX  2702, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms;  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency.  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y,  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  aU  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ _ 

WTDOW:  Elderly,  German,  Ev.  Luth.  35  years 
here  looks  for  place  in  household  as  helper 
for  invalid  or  old  lady.  Willing  to  do  some 
housework.  Must  have  some  money.  BOX 
2827,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-920) 

CARETAKER  Handyman:  Dependable  man  to 
assume  responsibilities.  Estate  or  elderly 
people.  References.  Would  consider  working 
interest  in  business,  offer  honesty  and  work 
in  place  of  capital.  BOX  2835,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 
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HOUSEKEEPER:  Refined,  for  one  adult  about 
60.  State  children.  BOX  2838,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man.  sixties,  clean,  honest,  respect¬ 

able.  reasonable  good  health,  wants  home 
with  man  same  age.  Light  outside,  all  in¬ 
side  work.  Cooks.  BOX  2836,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  couple,  care  estate,  good  me- 

chanic,  trustworthy,  chauffeur.  BOX  2829, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N,  Y.-920) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  farm.  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 

modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  pond,  brook: 
$37,000.  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn,  20 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  silo,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  brook,  9-room  house  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  good  road.  $17,500.  Terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

LARGE  selection  farms.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 

vania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment.  O’CON- 
NOR  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

113  ACRES  on  tributary  natural  lake,  modern 

home,  large  barn,  good  land;  $6,500  cash. 
George  Luoma,  Spencer,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

VIRGINIA  dairy  farm  shipping  Washington. 

Nice  home,  three  stall  milking  parlor,  92  ft. 
loafing  shed,  bulk  tank,  machinery,  22  Hol- 
steins;  $42,000.  Everything.  300  acre  beef  farm, 
long  highway  frontage,  two  houses,  feeder 
barn;  $55,000;  easy  terms.  Waugh  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Culpeper.  Virginia. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

125  ACRES  limestone  soil,  level  meadows,  Co. 

Road  next  to  store,  flowing  well,  tractor 
equipped,  good  Bldgs.,  $20,000.  175  acre 

village  edge  limestone  soil,  2  tractor  equipped, 
two  modern  houses,  modern  barn,  stocked, 
equipped,  $50,000.  Bloodgood  Agcy,  46  W.  Main 
St.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 

OUTSTANDING  160  acre  dairy  farm.  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  Excellent  buildings,  two  silos, 
other  featues,  up-to-date  equipment  available. 
John  J.  Leu,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
village  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  other 
types  businesses.  Telephone  or  write:  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa, 
New  York.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ 

FARMS  and  country  homes  for  sale  through¬ 

out  northwest  New  Jersey.  What  do  you 
need?  Charles  G.  Ort,  Box  R,  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. _ 

76  ACRES.  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co.,  4  room 
house,  barn,  henhouse,  $4,500.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

120  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Tioga 
County,  6  room  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
$6,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Don’t  make  needless,  costly 
trips  looking  around.  Ask  for  our  catalog 
first.  It  gives  specific  data  on  several  hundred 
listings,  'all  kinds,  sizes,  prices;  central  New 
York  to  Maine  coast.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

SPORTSMEN!  Adirondack  Mts.  700  acres  in¬ 
cluding  lodges.  Accessible.  $25,000.  Mary 
Cummings,  2343  Putnam  Station,  New  York. 
B.  Mosier,  Realtor. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farm  within  80  miles,  under  $10,000. 

Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
150  ACRE  Virginia  farm,  all  in  permanent 
pasture  and  hay;  level;  plenty  water.  Two 
6-room  frame  houses,  electricity,  on  main 
highway;  $15,000;  terms  if  desired.  Listings  on 
large  dairy  and  beef  farms.  Listings  on  homes 
for  retirement.  K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box 
52,  Scottsville,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  15  acres  cleared  land,  reasonable; 

radius.  Orange  County.  H.  Naylor,  1639 
Hendrickson  St.,  Brooklyn  34,  New  York. 
_  (N.  Y.-920) 

RETIREMENT  farm  on  macadam  road.  Seven 
room  house,  barn;  50  acres;  mountain  view. 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  $3,500.  Albert 
McMurray,  Benton,  Woodsville,  2,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire^ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  200  or  more  acre  farm.  Good  graz¬ 
ing  land,  water  supply.  Central,  eastern  New 
York,  southwest  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Can 
afford  $2,000  down.  Good  credit.  Send  particu- 
lars.  BOX  2828,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-104) 

VERMONT  cottage  with  10  acres,  garage.  On 
main  highway:  modern  conveniences;  good 
view  of  White  Mountains.  Price  $2,500.  George 
Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. 


AUCTIONEER  wishes  to  purchase  or  lease 
auction  sales  barn  or  building  suitable  for 
sales  purposes.  BOX  2830,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


150  ACRE  dairy  farm  on  Route  32,  Greenville, 
N.  Y.  44  stanchions,  silo,  13-room  house,  two 
baths,  two  electric  kitchen  oil  hot  water  heat. 
Fireplace;  two  deep  wells  never  dry.  On  hard 
top  road,  three  miles  to  churches  and  stores. 
Can  be  used  as  two  family.  Price  $3,200.  Can 
be  bought  with  stock,  hay.  machinery.  We  are 
milking  32  registered  Jerseys.  Hoelzer  Jersey 
Farm,  Greenville.  New  York. 


118  ACRE  dairy  farm,  18  miles  from  Oneida 
Lake,  N.  Y.  Hunting,  fishing,  modern  7-room 
house,  barn,  silo,  double  garage,  chicken  house. 
Bargain  $9,800.  Carl  R.  Wolfe,  Williamstown, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-920) 


500  ACRES:  Two  houses,  good  barns,  80  P.B.H.  h 
cattle,  full  line  machinery.  240  acres,  good 
barns,  53  cattle,  full  line  machinery.  137  acres, 
good  barns,  42  cattle,  full  line  machinery, 
291  acres,  good  barns,  full  line  machinery. 
James  Vickerson,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y.  Sales¬ 
man.  Alex  Foster,  Broker.  (N.  Y.-920) 


GOOD  dairy  farm,  325  acres,  good  buildings; 

also  service  station.  East  Springfield.  Eight 
room  house,  2-car  garage.  Sprout  Brook.  Ten 
room  house.  Cherry  Valley.  James  Vickerson, 
East  Springfield,  N.  Y.,  salesman.  Alex  Foster 
broker.  (N.  Y.-920) 


EGG  business  averaging  $7,500  net  per  year; 

near  Syracuse.  Real  estate  and  equipment, 
$35,000,  terms.  BOX  2831,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED:  Exchange  6-room  suburban  city 
home  (population  50,000)  in  Connecticut  for 
stocked  20  head,  100  acres  or  more  farm  in 
New  York.  Must  have  large  house,  springs  or 
brook,  15-20  mile  radius  large  city.  Details 
and  photo.  P.  O.  Box  289,  Meridan,  Conn. 

(N.  Y.-920) 


VIRGINIA:  Central  portion,  ideal  cattle, 

general  purpose  farmlands.  Hunting,  retire¬ 
ment  property,  moderate  winters.  Write  me 
your  detailed  requirements,  acreage,  etc. 
Samuel  Spencer,  Broker,  Scottsville,  Virginia. 


EQUIPPED  dairy  farm.  291  acres,  for  sale  or 
rent  in  Sullivan  County.  BOX  2839,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


TRULY  a  nice  retirement  home  in  north 
central  Florida.  Five  acres:  bearing  citrus 
grove  of  excellent  fruit-income:  outbuildings. 
Under  $13,000.  Sacrifice.  BOX  2837,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-920) 


FOR  Sale:  Small  farm,  100  acres,  wonderful 
sugar  orchard,  new  barn,  27  tieups;  mortgage 
arranged.  Oil  heat  in  house,  fireplace.  Near 
Mt.  Snow,  Dover,  Vermont.  $16,000.  Bernard 
C.  Stone,  Broker,  Williamsville,  Vermont. 
Telephone  53-4.  (N.  Y.-920) 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 

unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write; 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

CIDER  &  Wine  Presses  —  New  &  Rebuilt.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Supplies.  Write  for  Supply  Catalog 
No.  58.  W.  G.  Runkles’  Machinery  Co.,  185 
Oakland  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. _ 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  '  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
"Depot  List  and  Procedure,’’  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-TF) 

HARTZELL  hay  and  grain  dryers,  air  or 
heated.  M-C  continuous  grain  dryers.  The 
M-C  chopper  hay  conditioner  mows,  chops  and 
loads  in  one  operation.  For  green  feeding, 
silage,  stalk  shredding,  bedding.  Ask  for  a 

demonstration.  Dealers  wanted.  Chester  I. 
Frederick,  Mendon,  New  York. _ _ 

BUFFALO  Field  Sheller,  two  trailer  models, 
attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature 
write  Fleischer  Manufacturing,  Columbus, 
Nebraska. _ 

BEAN  puller  knives  "with  self  sharpening  ex¬ 
changeable  cutting  edges.”  Write  Ground 
Mole  Mfg.,  Company,  Bad  Axe,  Michigan. 
Distributor  wanted. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

GENERATOR:  14,000  watt  P.  T.  O.  generator, 
new  units,  surplus  110/220  volts.  Will  oper¬ 
ate  off  of  most  tractors;  $625  F.  O.  B.  Mon- 
tague  Supply,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 
PAINT  sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 
$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago.  16,  Ill. _ 

BUY  surplus  jeeps,  tractors,  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics 
wholesale  direct  form  government.  List  and 
procedure  $1.00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Box  8, 
Thomasville,  Penna. _ 

RICE  Potato  Diggers  —  Attractive  low  price. 

(Repairs  for  all  Models).  Full  information  on 
request.  Rice  Mfg.  Co.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y, 
SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor.  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawbarries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like  this. 
Patent  2742840.  Also  tills.  Fantastic  offer  to 
first  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  Pepere  46,  Wisconsin. 
BUY  tractor  parts  direct  at  dealer’s  discounts. 

America’s  largest  combination  stock  guaran¬ 
teed  new  and  rebuilt  parts.  Free  1958  Catalog. 
Central  Tractor  Parts  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
SURPLUS  &  new  equipment.  Generators, 
Motors,  Hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Groban,  1141  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

FARMERS  Your  Attention:  Get  the  tractor 
bargain  of  your  life.  Buy  the  fabulous  new 
3-4  plow  MM  tractor  for  the  price  of  a  2- 
plow  tractor.  In  addition  we  are  paying  $900 
for  your  old  tractor  on  this  fabulous  new 
MM.  It  is  the  greatest  tractor  buy  ever.  See 
us  at  once  as  this  offer  is  subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  at  anytime  due  to  the  possible  in¬ 
crease  price  of  steel  and  machinery.  Central 
Penn  Farm  and  Industrial  Supply  Co.,  New 
Kingston,  Pa.  Phone:  Mechanicsburg  PO  6- 
7684  New  Harrisburg. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  Sale:  Central  New  York  poultry  farm  in 

Skaneateles  with  modern  buildings  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  3,500  chickens.  Completely 
self  sufficient  with  52  acres  perfect  land  and 
additional  under  lease.  Established  egg  out¬ 
let  with  super-markets,  etc.  Fine  modern 
home,  every  convenience  for  $27,500;  terms. 
J.  Frank  Havemeyer,  Realtor,  Skaneateles, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

SMALL  farm,  all  improvements.  Egleton, 
Delanson,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


MOUNTAIN  Vacationland,  excellent  food,  rea- 
sonable  rates.  Perry’s  Hotel,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 
VACATIONS:  Modern  farm  home;  hunting; 

$35  per  week.  Harry  Burlingame,  Jefferson- 
ville.  New  York. _ 

PERMANENT  home  for  retired  men  or 
couples.  Reasonable  rates.  Mrs.  Sam  Noble, 
MilanviUe,  Penna. _ 

JERSEY’S  finest  retirement  home.  Companion¬ 
ship,  supervision,  Sunday  services,  movies, 
bus  trips;  $30-$40  weekly.  Special  facilities  for 
senile  guests.  The  Pines,  Branchville,  New 
Jersey.  Telephone  4975. _ 

WANTED:  Boarders  on  farm.  Tray  service. 

Reasonable.  Mrs.  Albin  Nelson,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Ludlow,  Vermont. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

WANTED:  Gentleman  50  to  60i  share  home 

and  expenses  in  western  New  York.  No 
drinking.  BOX  2841,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N:  Y.-920) 


MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New- 
est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So, 
l£th,  Newark.  New  Jersey. _ 

PLANTS 


NORTHERN  selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 

name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap.  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537: 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
Streamliner,  Webster,  (everbearing):  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 

raspberry  plants;  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple,  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. _ _ _ _ 

BLUEBERRIES:  Two  year  70  cents:  bearing 

age  $1.15;  12  varieties.  Rhubarb,  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  evergreens.  Free  catalog.  Common- 
fields  Nursery,  Ipswich,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

BABY  evergreens,  Christmas  trees,  orna- 

mentals.  Price  list  free.  Neuner’s  Nursery, 
368  Eicher  Road,  Pittsburgh  2.  Pa. 


FRUIT  trees,  berry  plants,  ornamentals,  nut 
and  shade  trees.  Plant  this  Fall!  Complete 
line  including  Dwarf  Apple  on  mailing  num¬ 
ber  9,  7,  2,  1  root  stocks.  Low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  satisfaction  assured  by  one 
of  America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Catalog  Free  — 
Write  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R-918C, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


WILD  Ginseng  —  Dig  it  —  Picture  and  infor¬ 
mation  $1.00.  Send  to  Ginseng  Asheville,  N.  C. 


AQUARIUM  Plants;  Curley  leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  L.  Roberts; 
P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


"NEW  Drills”  Cleveland  taper  shank,  one  to 
two  inch;  28  drills;  $120.  Rice  Petroleum  Co, 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  850. _ 

"NEW  Taps”  36  Morse.  Va  to  2*2  inclusive. 

standard  and  S.A.E.  Bottom,  plug,  taper. 
First  $60  takes  them.  Rice  Petroleum  Compa- 
ny,  Waupaca,  Wisconsin.  Telephone  850, _ 

CLOSE-OUT  Sale:  B.  F.  Goodrich  Koroseal 
silage  caps  complete  with  rubber  tube  seal. 
Heavy  8  mil.  thickness.  Can  be  re-used  many 
times.  10  ft.  $6.50;  12  ft.  $11.00;  14  ft.  $16,00; 
16  ft.  $21.00.  F.O.B.  The  Marietta  Concrete 
Corporation,  Marietta.  Ohio. _ 

PARTS  for  stoves,  heaters,  furnaces.  Coal, 
oil.  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  and  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway,  Albany.  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-104) 

SILO  UNLOADERS 


ST.  PIERRE  silomatie  unloaders  save  300 
hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch  silage 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  end 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  on  St.  Pierre  Silomatie  Unloaders.  Bunk 
Feeders,  Hay  Driers.  Barn  Cleaners,  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area.  Manufactured 
by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. _ 

CLOSING  out  sale  of  Silo  Matic  Silo  un¬ 
loaders  at  reduced  prices.  P.  &  D.  Sales 
Company.  Plainfield  18,  Ill. 


GUTTER  CLEANERS 


ST.  PIERRE  barn  gutter  cleaner:  Farm  proven, 
quality  construction,  trouble  proof,  easily 
installed — world’s  lightest  and  strongest  gut¬ 
ter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  Write 
for  free  information  on  barn  cleaners,  crop 
driers,  bunk  feeders  and  silo  unloaders;  and 
name  of  nearest  delaer  in  your  area.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


BARRELS 


BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallon, 
fresh  emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.00  each;  two  for  $7.50;  10  for  $35  F.O.B. 

South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S.  J.  Reynolds’ 
Distillery).  Telephone  VO  6-5757  (N.  Y.  104) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 


FOR  Sale:  Maple  and  pine  boards  12  to  22 
inches  wide.  Cherry.  John  C.  Rowell  Lum¬ 
ber^ 


S-4WDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al¬ 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point — New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island.  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


LOW  Prices  on  Lederle  vaccines.  Caponizing 
Pels  ($8.50  per  1000).  Kensington  Veterinary 
and  Poultry  Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington,  Conn. 


SCHOOL  BUSES 


150  to  choose  from:  New  and  used.  All 
makes  and  sizes.  Immediate  delivery.  Tran¬ 
sit  Sales  and  Service.  Inc.,  23  South  St.,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  Telephone  Pioneer  3-4437.  William 
T.  Sperry,  President. 


STRAWBERRY,  rapsberry,  blueberries  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. _ 

FRUIT  Trees,  berry  plants,  ornamentals,  nut 
and  shade  trees.  Plant  this  Fall;  Complete 
line  including  Dwarf  apple  on  mailing  num¬ 
ber  9,  7,  2,  1  root  stocks.  Low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  satisfaction  assured  by  one 
of  America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Catalog  free. 
Write  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  R-938C, 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland. _ 

GREAT  sensation  pecan  trees:  Will  stand  20 
below  zero,  and  are  very  hardy  planted 
any  where.  Disease  resistant.  Best  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  shade.  Nuts  two  and  one-half 
inches  long,  four  inches  around.  Very  thin 
paper  shell,  nuts  fills  out  good.  Rush  your 
orders;  trees  are  selling  fast.  C.  E.  Tollison, 
Laurens,  South  Carolina. _ 

CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bush¬ 
es  six  bearing  age  $5.75.  Twelve  two-year 
$7.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morning- 
brook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden  Road,  Mon- 
son.  Mass. 


BANTAMS 


BANTAMS,  stocks,  chicks,  reasonable.  16  va¬ 
rieties.  Write  for  particulars.  Burg  E.  Wood, 
North  East,  Penna. 


DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


MAMMOTH  Pekin  ducklings.  Sept.  $26.95-100. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pennsylvania. 

GIANT  Pekin  ducklings.  $6.50-25.  Zetts  Poultry 
Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


HEAVY  breeds,  straight  run,  Vantress  cross. 

White  Mountain  cross:  $10.  100.  Quick,  pre- 
paid  shipment.  Strickler  Farms,  Sheridan.  Pa 
FIFTEEN  week  old  sex-lipk  pullets  $1.50  each. 

delivered.  Farm  is  clean,  small,  uncongested 
with  no  mature  birds.  The  coastal  climate  is 
ideal  for  starting  strong,  healthy  pullets.  Only 
start  few  thousand  pullets,  so  they  get  the 
very  best  of  attention.  Bronchitis  and  New¬ 
castle  vaccinated.  If  you  desire  strong,  healthy 
pullets  from  bred  to  lay  stock  at  a  reasonable 
price  would  you  please  write.  I’ll  answer 
immediately.  Henry  R.  Brousseau,  River  Road, 
Eliot.  Maine. _ (N.  Y.-920) 

ROCKS  or  Reds,  your  choice;  life  guarantee. 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  (3hicks,  Phila¬ 
delphia  50,  Penna. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS:  White  King  breeders,  $3.00  a  pair. 
John  Laur,  Schuyler,  Nebraska. 


UTILITY  White  Kings  $1.00  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Order  from  ad.,  also  others. 
Raymond  LeBlanc,  Canton,  Maine. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tions.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 

CHOICE  Hay;  AU  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y,  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59) 


WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay :  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 
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HAY  FOR  SALE 


ALFALFA,  trefoil  mixed  hay,  good  quality. 

Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Pro¬ 
duce  Service,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-920) 
HAY  Consumers:  Now  is  a  good  time  to  write 

Christman’s  Exchange,  giving  your  telephone 
number  for  Information  on  quality,  price  and 
best  time  for  delivery;  and  remember  all 
grades  are  delivered  subject  to  inspection. 
J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  41144. _ (N.  Y.-106) 

CRUSHED  HAY;  First  and  second  cutting 

alfalfa.  New  York  State’s  finest.  Joseph 
Driscoll,  Millbury,  Mass.  Union  5-4242. 
_ (N.  Y.-920) 

CRUSHED  Hay:  First  and  second  cutting 

alfalfa  and  broome,  top  quality.  Clean  bright 
straw.  Direct  from  farmer.  Charles  H.  Bartlett, 

Ringwood  Farms,  Springfield  Ctr.,  New  York. 

_ (N.  Y.-920) 

ALFALFA,  clover,  timothy,  straw,  salt  hay. 

Write  for  best  prices  on  graded  hay.  James 
J.  Desmond,  1001  Springfield  Ave  Irvington, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ _ 

FREE  catalog;  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  "Shopping  in  Britain”  catalog— 

only  25c.  Heritage,  210  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
10,.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

GRANGE  Women:  Churches,  Sunday  School 

classes,  PTA’s,  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxili- 
aires,  any  organization  needing  money.  Sell 
beautiful  nylon  handbags  and  other  items. 
Make  excellent  gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24 

S.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 

UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 

made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun- 
bridge,  Vermont. _ 

SILVERWARE  Replated:  Unique  tarnish-re- 

sistant  durable  process.  Trays  pitchers,  tea- 
coffee  sets;  anything.  Reasonable  prices.  Send 
description.  Harris,  Box  14,  Clayville,  N.  Y. 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. _ _ _ _ 

NYLONS;  29  cents  pair;  anklets  14  cents; 

socks  17  cents;  asprin  tablets  $1.00  per  1000; 
ties  $1.60  dozen;  thread  $1.00  100  spools;  pan- 
ties  17  cents;  combs  VA  cents;  cloth  15  cents 
yard;  hankies  5  cents;  razor  blades  $2.00-1000; 
watches  $2.00;  zippers  6  cents;  jewelry,  brush¬ 
es,  underwear,  pillow  cases,  spreads,  table¬ 
ware  and  dozens  of  other  items  at  a  fraction 
of  their  real  value,  all  brand  new.  Send  $1.00 
for  beautiful  brochures,  pictures  and  price 
list  with  liberal  supply  of  samples.  We  have 
sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  mer¬ 
chandise  giving  away  free  samples  in  low 
priced  goods.  Some  just  a  few  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Send  $1.00  for  samples  and  complete 
stock  list.  Send  immediately  to:  Sibert  Mills, 
Davenport,  Florida. _ _ 

BARGAINS’  bargains  galore;  Save  half  to 
three-fourths  on  your  home  needs.  Gifts, 
toys.  Catalog  free.  Korczak  Sales.  2519-R 
Broadway,  Joliet,  Illinois. _ 

BUY  Xmas  gifts  now:  Assorted  hand  crocheted 
handkerchiefs  $1.50  each.  Assorted  quilted 
flowergarden  potholders  50  cents  each;  three 
$1.25.  Clara  Tennyson,  Chestertown,  New  York. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-920) 

EARN  good  money  mailing  circulars.  Write 
Leeway,  Mountain  View,  NY-1,  Oklahoma. 

WHY  have  grey  hair?  Guaranteed  liquid  re¬ 
stores  former  color  in  days.  Six  months 
supply  $2.00  postpaid.  Fendrick,  114  N.  6th 
St.,  Allentown,  Penna. 

FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

PHOTO  Xmas  cards;  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  en- 
veolpes.  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Mail  your  negative  and  25  cents 
coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair,  New  Jersey. 

ROLL  developed,  8  jumbo  prints  40  cents;  12, 
55  cents;  16,  65  cens.  Same  day  service,  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo  Service,  Box 
229,  Lyons.  New  York. 

FREE  5x7  enlargement  with  24  Top  Quality 
jumbos  from  rolls  or  negatives,  $1.00.  Guar¬ 
anteed  service.  Square  Deal  Photos,  Dept.  Y, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 
posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PUMPING  or  emptying  a  cesspool  or  septic 

tank  is  not  cleaning  it  as  your  filterbed  is 
clogged  or  your  cesspool  would  not  be  full. 
The  cleaner  dissolves  the  solids  and  eats  out 
the  muck  and  slime  that  clog  the  pores  in  the 
ground  outside  the  cesspool  wall  releasing 
the  water,  correcting  the  fault  which  caused 
the  cesspool  to  fill.  The  type  of  soil,  size  of 
cesspool  govern  the  treatment.  Our  septic  tank 
cleaner  will  not  injure  steel  or  iron  tanks. 
Inquire  today.  Electric  Sewer  Cleaning  Co., 
Allston  34,  Mass. 

LADIES-MEN:  Cash  earnings  are  yours,  selling 

guaranteed,  factory-fresh  ladies  lingerie, 
men’s  sportswear  childrens’  apparel.  Write: 
Fresh  Silks,  25  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A.  (N.  Y.-920) 

COUNTRY  grocery  store  for  sale,  eight  cabins 

on  White  Horse  Pike.  Seven  minutes  to  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Excellent  year  ’round  business. 
Modern  equipment,  stock,  living  quarters. 
Price  $25,000.  Will  take  first  mortgage.  For 
particulars  write  or  telephone  (owner).  George 
Knadler,  1272  White  Horse  Pike,  Absecon, 
New  Jersey.  Telephone  Pleasantville  2860-Rl, 
anytime. 

GENUINE  cedar  posts.  Largest  cutters  and 
distributors  of  cedar  post  for  every  purpose. 
We  deliver.  Vermont  Lumber  Corp.  Newport, 
Vermont.  Tel.  10. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

DIRECT  mail  brochures,  promotion  literature, 

publication  advertising  expertly  prepared 
for  manufacturers,  dealers,  businesses  and 
farm  operators  and  organizations.  Complete 
service  includes  all  steps  from  planning  to 
finished  material.  For  advertising  designed 
to  sell  for  you,  contact  us  today.  BOX 
2530,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted-No 

Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will  weath¬ 
er  the  elements  for  5’ears.  Saves  time  and 
money  in  replacement.  For  prices  and  details, 
write,  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Avenue,  Auburn, 
New  York. 

ASPHALT  aluminum,  guaranteed  quality. 

Quantities  prepaid,  $2.20  per  gallon.  Trial 
can  $1.00.  Manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville,  Penna. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

DURABLE  no  trespassing  signs,  12-12,  paint 

imprint  on  waterproof  outdoor  signboard: 
6-$1.00;  50-$6.00;  100-$11.00  postpaid.  Marlin, 

120  McKinley,  Kenmore  17,  New  York. 

INTERESTED  in  Mutual  Funds?  Write  for  free 

booklet  and  Prospectus.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath,  Dept. 
1260,  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  41 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INEXPENSIVE  flourescent  fixture  kits:  15 

types.  Easily  assembled.  Free  catalog.  Shop- 
lite.  650-R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 

GAS  SERVICE 

LEG  ulcers.  Psoriasis,  eczema,  try  Bela-Ro- 

Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. 

GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 

able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 

CAR  blessing  key  holder,  genuine  patent- 

leather,  measures  1x2  inches,  $1.00  for  four. 
F.  C.  Van  Ded  Bush,  147  Columbus  Ave., 
Closter,  New  Jersey. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 

FOR  SALE:  Irrigation  equipment  —  7  acres  — 

galvanized  flex-o-seel  pipe  —  rainbird  heads. 

2  Chrysler  pumpers.  Used  one  season.  Less 
than  half  price.  Rogers  Cranberry  Bog,  North 
Chatham,  Mass.  (N.  Y.-920) 

NEW  Four  cylinder  Ford  parts.  Catalog  25c. 

Mark  Auto,  Layton,  New  Jersey. 

ALBANY  schools  and  colleges,  second  edition 

by  Charles  W.  Blessing,  editor  A.  M.  and 
Edn.  Important  anouncement.  This  edition  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  on  the  State  University  of 
New  York.  Charles  W.  Blessing,  27  Cherry 
Ave.,  Delmar,  New  York. 

JOHN  DEERE  40  crawler,  dozer,  five  roller, 

directional  reverser,  new  pins  and  bushings. 
Completely  overhauled  and  refinished.  Thomas 

J.  Kenny,  Parsnip  Pond  Road,  Lake  Grove, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-920) 

“PRUNING  Manual”:  320  pages,  105  drawings, 

21  photographs,  $8.75  postpaid.  Phillips  Book 
Company,  Box  453-RNY,  Ronceverte,  West 
Virginia. 

MOJONNIER  bulk  milk  cooler,  all  stainless 

steel,  model  250-J,  capacity  250  gallons,  with 
IVz  horsepower  compressor,  complete  with 
electrical  controls,  brushes  and  brush  rack. 
This  cooler  has  been  used  only  a  few  months 
and  is  practically  new.  Priced  right.  Garelick 
Bros.  Farms,  Inc.  Franklin,  Mass.  ’Telephone: 
Mr.  Bernon,  Franklin  419. 

SPECIAL:  Log  cabin  construction  book:  203 

pages,  199  plans,  shows  building  step  by  step 
how  to  build  cabins,  ski  huts,  timber  lodges, 
fireplaces,  rustic  furniture,  etc.  Finest  book 
published.  Send  $3.00  to:  Wolverine  Log  Cabin 
Company,  Cadillac,  Michigan.  (N.  Y.  920) 

FOR  Sale:  Hot  air  Pantex  Woodomat  wood 

burning  furnace;  fair  condition.  Henry 
Nebzydoski,  R.  D.  1,  Pleasant  Mt.,  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

INTERESTING  and  helpful  magazine  for  older 

folks.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  The  Age  Out¬ 
look,  1015  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome,  New  York. 

JOHN  BEAN  Model  7  concentrate  sprayer  and 

duster:  $700.  K.  G.  Carroll,  Amelia,  Ohio. 

NEW  Encyclopedia:  1,500  pages,  20,000  sub¬ 

jects,  $2.75.  Free  folder.  Norman  Company, 
Box  153,  Angola,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-920) 

ICE  PlAnt  for  sale:  25  ton,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Morse  diesel— 110  hp.,  model 
32D,  R.P.M.  360,  style  Va.,  1  Westinghouse 
AC  generator  37.5  K.V.A.— R.P.M.  1800—3 

phase,  1  York  10x10  ammonia  compressor;  360 
ice  cans  in  clusters  4 — in  A-1  condition;  1 
roller  Smith  switchboard  for  complete  control 
of  plant  and  universal  switch  for  pulling  out¬ 
side  power,  if  necessary.  Ton  electric  crane  on 
travelling  I  beam,  needs  repairs;  ice  elevator, 
stacks  5  high;  4x4  ammonia  compressor,  needs 
repair.  Call  or  write  Ray  Goode,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  573,  Branchville,  N.  J.  Telephone  Sussex 

FREE  Catalog!  All  subjects.  Treasure-Site 
Book  Company,  6990  Aberdeen,  Upper  Dar¬ 
by,  Penna. 

SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly. 

Lists  all  sales.  Buy  jeeps,  trucks,  boats, 
tents,  tires,  etc.  Direct  from  Government. 
Next  10  issues  $2.00.  Government  Surplus, 
Paxton,  Illinois. 

“LET’S  name  the  baby”  or  “what  to  name  the 
puppy.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  names  you 
have  never  heard,  $1.00.  (Farmers  and  breed¬ 
ers  use  these  booklets  as  answer  to  naming, 
registering  cattle,  sheep,  swine).  Name  Service. 
^LeGore,  Maryland. 

ELECTRIC  cream  separator,  DeLaval  Junior, 

10  quart  bowl  mounted  on  roll  table;  $50. 
Walter  Brandt,  1  Brandt  Road,  Hillburn,  New 
York. 

GOA'T  milking  stand,  foldaway  type,  with 

Walter  Brandt,  1  Brandt  Road, 
Hillburn,  New  York. 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

“INVESTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven- 
tion  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney;  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 

FOR  Sale:  Two  D.  S.  hydro-electric  generators. 

yKW-115  volt,  26  ft.  head  and  speed  1,750 
KW  unit  115  volt.  Price 
$400.  Write  David  Greenberg,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EARTHWORMS 

MAKE  big  money  raising  Nutria,  guinea  pigs. 

rabbits,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us. 
Free  irfformation.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Free¬ 
dom,  Penna. 

GUARANTEED  MARKET:  Earn  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de¬ 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime— easy !  Home  Vene- 
Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 

INVESTORS-Developers!  210  level  acres,  5,000- 
ft.  frontage  on  Route  9W  near  Albany  with 
complete  modern  equipped-money  making 
restaurant.  Also  beautiful  9-room  modern 
home  and  a  7-room  tenant  house,  with  2-car 
garage  and  with  a  large  48  head  barn.  Must 
sacrifice  due  to  doctor’s  orders.  Brokers  in¬ 
vited.  Write  Kreme  King,  owner,  Coxsackie, 
New  York.  Phone:  Coxsackie  6-1892. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

NEW  honey:  Our  Famous  Choice  Clover  New 
York’s  finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98, 
above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2- 
60’s  $21.00;  5  or  more  $10.20  ea.  (60’s  F.O.E.) 
By  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

Writing  up  Bible  orders. 
Rattlesnake  Dr,,  MissoUla, 

BREEDING  SERVICES 


TO  DAIRYMEN  with  Grade  Herds:  Frozen 
semen  for  use  on  grade  cattle  from  the  All- 
Amencan  two  year  old  Holstein  bull.  Hill¬ 
top  Transmitter  Great  (Excellent).  His  dam 
KaS  Apple  Ex.  made  at  O'i  years 
4.4%.  His  sire, 

Clarkdale  Gloria  Transmitter  Ex.  GM.  is  Lead¬ 
ing  Honor  List  Sire  for  1957.  Semen  available 
to  you  at  $4.00  per  ampule  plus  $6.00  packaging 
charge.  Carton  to  be  returned.  Shipped  Mon- 
J  Express  to  your  nearest  airport. 
When  ordering  give  us  airport  name  and  your 
telephone  number.  Danboro  Holstein  Farm. 
Danboro,  Penna. _ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md. _ 

SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata- 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City. 
Iowa. _ ^ _  ’ 

OIL  coloring  photographs;  A  fascinating  hobby 

or  profitable  sideline  for  those  with  artistic 
talent.  Learn  at  home.  Easy  simplified  method. 
IX®®  booklet.  National  Photo  Coloring  School, 
835  Diversey  Parkway,  Dept.  2906.  Chicago 
14,  Illinois.  _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G. 

Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons. 

mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES  •  I 
will  buy  from  any  holder.  For  immediate 
payment  at  top  market  prices  send  certificates 
by  certified  mail  to  Ellenville  National  Bank, 
direct  to  me,  Elaine  G. 
Miller,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch, 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

WANTS  to  buy:  Balsam  wreath,  pine  boughs 

Scotch  and  Austrian)  18-24  inch  lengths. 
Princess  Pine  roping  or  any  other  roping.  We 
are  wholesale  distributors  looking  for  perma¬ 
nent  contact.  Enclose  prices,  picked  up  or 
delivered  here.  BOX  2833,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

JEEPS  Wanted:  All  models.  Top  prices.  Write 

telling  type  and  condition.  Box  689,  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

AGENTS  WANTED 

BIG  profits  selling  hosiery,  handbags,  rugs, 

watches,  typewriters.  Simms,  Warwick,  New 
York.  _ 

_ CAMP  WANTED _ 

CHILDREN’S  camp  wanted,  with  lake.  Louis 
Salit,  860  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 


NO  Trespassing  Signs:  Samples,  prices. 
Cassel,  65-A  Cottage  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. _ 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 

postpaid.  L.  Pullian,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 
“BACKWOODS  Journal”,  $1.00  a  year,  ^20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. _ 

225  IMPRINTED  envelopes  only  $2.00.  Sample 
free.  Thomas  Products,  Box  444,  Highland 
Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED;  Male.  Milk  producers 
association  manager.  Establish  new  office 
Hamden,  Conn,  and  plan  functions  includ¬ 
ing  contacts  with  producers;  purchasing, 
selling,  hauling;  field  work;  relations  with 
representatives  of  regulatory  or  allied 
agencies.  Agricultural  college  education  or 
equivalent  plus  experience  milk  industry 
or  farm  management  desirable.  Mall  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  BOX  2834,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Del  m  a  rva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - . 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- Delmarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions. 


N3hie . City  or  Town  . 

Address  .  State 


September  20,  1958 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


POEMS  Wanted  for  Musical  Setting  and  Re¬ 
cording.  Immediate  consideration.  Send 
poems.  Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon 
Building.  Boston,  Mass. _ 

WANTED  Men,  women,  raise  bait  for  us  at 
home.  Pull,  spare  time.  Doesn’t  take  up 
space.  We  furnish  everything.  Write;  Bait 
Associates,  Dept  J-18,  Stetson,  Maine. _ 

PLAYER  Piano  rolls;  Big  selection.  Free  list. 
Worth,  Box  173,  Muskegon,  Michigan. _ 

NOTICE!  Don’t  miss  this  one!  Booklet,  “Pre¬ 
dictions  of  Things  to  Come”  by  Karl  Von 
Schmidt.  Just  off  the  press!  Order  yours  to¬ 
day!  $1.00  PPD.  Exclusive  at  Holland’s,  1426 
S.  llth  Springfield,  Illinois. _ 

HORSE  Equipment:  New  and  used  saddles, 
bridles,  halters,  blankets.  Advise  your  needs. 
Bud  Mascot,  Lawden  St.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
100  DOUBLE  Edge  razor  blades  $1.00  postpaid. 

Dor-Len  Sales,  Box  21,  Galesburg  8,  Ill. 
OUR  product  will  prevent  your  female  dog 
or  cat  from  having  litters  for  as  long  as 
you  like,  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  $2.00  for  year’s  supply  to  Capt. 
Jack,  Wayne,  New  Jersey. _ 

HAZEN’S  well  drilling  and  water  divining 
system.  When  having  a  well  drilled  don’t 
just  have  it  drilled  any  place.  Why  take  a 
chance  with  so  much  expense  and  get  some 
ground  water  or  a  dry  hole  when  you  can 
have  spring  water  that  never  goes  dry?  We 
first  find  the  underground  vein,  give  depth 
and  cost  by  contract  not  by  the  foot.  We 
guarantee  all  work.  We  go  anywhere.  Hazen’s 
Drilling  Water  Divining  System.  505  Summer 
St.,  Arlington,  Mass.  Telephone  Mission  8-0993. 
_ (N.  Y.-920) 

HORSE  manure  exchange  for  straw.  70  horses. 

Chestnut  Ridge  Riding  Club,  Hohokus,  New 
Jersey. _ 

PIANOLA  electric  Du- Art.  Freezer  10  cu.  ft. 
Egleton,  Delanson,  New  York. _ 

“TOBACCO”:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded.  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf 
Chewing  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Fred 
Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


SALESMAN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  opening  for  a 
capable  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  selling  to  farmers. 
Must  have  car  and  be  willing  to 
work  steadily.  The  man  selected 
will  be  given  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  and  liberal  commission  that 
will  allow  him  to  earn  an 
attractive  income  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

• 

STATE  AGE,  EXPERIENCE 
AND  REFERENCE.  Address 

Circulation  Manager 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


PROOF  POSmVL . . 


classified  ads  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 

really  get  results! 


ter 


The 


flowing  unsolicited  let- 
July  10,  1958  was 
ived  from  Mr.  George  H. 
ley,  Distributor  for  Cur- 
s  IMproved  Stud  Service, 


WANTED 


HELP 

ARTIFICIAL  Inseminators  needed  in  South¬ 

eastern  New  York.  We  will  train  you. 
George  H.  Ashley,  Copake,  New  York.  Dis¬ 
tributor  Curtiss  IMproved  Stud  Service. 


opake.  New  York:  “Please  insert  the  following  ad  in  the  August  Z 
Issue  of  both  your  publications.  For  your  information,  I  ran  a  similar 
"  d  last  Spring  and  the  results  were  as  follows: 


The  Rural  New  Yorker. . .  28 

American  Agriculturist-.... .  18 

New  England  Homestead .  16 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  .  12 


These  outiStanding  results  speak  for  themselves  .  .  .  low  cost 
classified  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  bring 
quick  replies  from  a  huge,  responsive  audience  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Whatever  your  product  or  service,  you’ll  find 
a  ready  market  among  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


il||||llllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllil!l!lllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 

IFREE!  THIS  BOOKLET  TELLS  HOW 
I  YOU  CAN  GET  EXTRA  INCOME! 


!ii::= 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  a  comfortable  retire¬ 
ment  income,  an  education  for  your  children,  or  other 
long-range  projects?  If  you  have,  now’s  the  time  to  be¬ 
gin  putting  some  reality  into  your  plans.  Today  more 
than  8,000,000  investors  are  building  nest-eggs  for  the 
future  by  investing  their  spare  money  in  the  common 
stock  of  leading  companies  like  General  Electric, 

Montgomery  Ward  and  International  Harvester.  Why 
not  get  the  essential  facts  about  these  and  hundreds 
of  other  companies  that  have  paid  their  shareholders 
dividends  every  three  months  for  20  to  94  years?  For 
free  20-page  booklet  just  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today. 

Auchiticloss,  Parker  &  Redpath 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  American  Stock  Exchange 
and  other  leading  stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 

ESTABLISHED  1931 

41  East  42iid  Street,  New  York  17  -:-  MUrray  Hill  7-  3732 

WASHINGTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BALTIMORE  —  WILKES  BARRE 
_ NEW  _C A  _ _ 

Please  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  “INVESTMENT  FACTS.” 

ATTENTION;  G.  C.  Walsh,  Jr. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . 

CITY  .  STATE 


PU8LISNE 


Thanks  for  getting  the  missing 
tractor  parts  shipped  to  me.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  the  high  regard  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  carries  when  you 
can  untangle  a  snafu  on  which  I  have 
spent  nearly  a  dollar  in  air  mail 
stamps,  and  for  which  I  have  waited 
about  nine  weeks.  Thanks  again  for 
a  wonderful  magazine.  c.  l.  d. 

Maine 

We  are  always  glad  to  help.  Be 
sure  to  include  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  when  writing  us.  We  cannot 
help  without  full  information. 

Sometime  ago  I  sent  you  a  folder 
concerning  my  transaction  with 
Charles  Ford  Associates.  The  Post 
Office  Inspectors  wanted  it.  It  has 
taken  so  long  that  I  assume  nothing 
has  been  done.  Can  you  get  these 
papers  back  for  me  please?  s.  d. 

Maine 

The  Post  Office  Inspector  in 
Chicago  returned  the  papers.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  their  investigation  failed 
to  develop  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  a  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  mail  fraud  statutes. 
The  concern  has  not  operated  in 
several  years.  However,  others,  with 
somewhat  the  same  plan,  are  operat¬ 
ing  today.  Before  signing  a  contract 
that  calls  for  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  before  you  sell  your  property, 
be  sure  to  establish  just  what  the 
money  pays  for.  If  it  is  advertising, 
weigh  carefully  the  value  of  the  cost. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  wiser  to 
deal  with  some  one  you  know,  or  a 
well  established  concern  in  your  own 
section,  rather  than  with  people  at  a 
distance.  In  a  real  estate  transaction, 
or  in  fact  in  any  important  transac¬ 
tion,  it  is  wise  to  take  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer  or  bank  in  whom  you  have 
entire  confidence. 

Many  subscribers  are  sending  us 
the  little  radios  they  received  from 
Borg-Johnson  Electronics.  The  radios 
should  be  returned  to  the  company, 
not  to  this  office.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  readers  say  these  radios 
do  not  work.  We  have  tested  every 
one  sent  back  to  us,  and  we  get  good 
reception.  From  letters  received  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  readers  have  not  made  proper 
contact.  The  cord  end  should  be  at¬ 
tached  firmly  to  a  metal  object  that 
is  grounded. 

Enclosed  is  a  notice  in  regard  to 
a  vacuum  cleaner  which  my  aunt 
ordered  for  me.  With  it  she  received 
a  $20  coupon  from  this  company 
toward  a  down  payment  on  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  salesman  came  and 
demonstrated  two  machines,  and 
said  she  could  select  either  one.  She 
was  to  pay  $15  when  the  machine 
was  delivered.  This  happened  around 
the  middle  of  June.  She  was  notified 
that  the  order  would  be  delayed. 
Now  she  has  received  a  letter  cancel¬ 
ling  the  order  altogether.  Is  the 
company  legitimate?  e.  t. 

New  York 

The  letter  from  the  company 
states  that  shipments  from  a  foreign 
house  have  been  delayed,  and  they 
are  temporarily  out  of  these  ma¬ 
chines.  They  are  advised  by  their 
“source  of  supply”  that  the  next 
shipment  will  not  arrive  in  this 
country  until  late  this  month.  They 
are,  therefore,  cancelling  the  order. 
To  our  knowledge  many  used  clean¬ 
ers  are  sold  at  $15  and  we  have  not 
known  of  any  coupon  worth  $20.  The 
cost  of  the  item  is  boosted  to  include 
this  coupon. -We  have  no  record  of 
the  firm.  Ford  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Buffalo.  We  could  not  en¬ 
courage  any  one  to  hope  for  a  dis¬ 
count  in  the  amount  mentioned;  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  dealer  who  can 
afford  to  cut  his  costs  by  more  than 
one-half. 


Yesterday  a  salesman  for  a  well- 
known  vacuum  cleaner  company 
called  on  me.  I  told  him  I  was  not 
interested,  as  I  own  a  perfectly  good 
Air-Way  Sanitizer.  He  then  told  me 
that  that  concern  had  filed  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  claim,  and  insisted  my  cleaner 
would  be  no  good,  as  I  could  not 
get  parts  or  bags  for  it.  Please  tell 
me  if  they  are  out  of  business,  or  if 
that  was  just  the  salesman’s  line? 

New  York  d.  j. 

I  have  recently  had  several  calls 
to  service  Air-Way  Sanitizer  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  I  have  been  told  the 
company  is  out  of  business.  Can  you 
find  out  for  me?  m.  h.  w. 

New  Jersey 

The  company  wrote  M.  H.  W.,  giv¬ 
ing  the  address  of  its  distributor, 
where  he  can  get  parts.  It  then  said: 
“I  trust  that  with  this  information 
you  will  disbelieve  any  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  Air-Way  is  out  of 
business.  We  are  very  much  alive, 
and  the  only  change  was  the  fact 
that  we  discontinued  the  factory- 
owned  branch  offices  and  set  up  dis¬ 
tributorships.” 

No  responsible  firm  would  want 
their  salesmen  to  make  such  mis¬ 
representations  in  order  to  promote 
their  own  sales.  We  are  glad  to  make 
it  clear  that  Air-Way  Industries  is 
not  in  bankruptcy  and  that  the 
company  and  their  agents  are  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation.  Responsible 
concerns  will  not  tolerate  erroneous 
statements  that  agents  might  make 
in  order  to  make  a  sale. 


Mr.  Martin  of  Central  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  No.  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  ignored  all  letters.  We  finally 
paid  the  full  amount  of  the  note,  as 
my  husband  is  back  at  work  and 
we  have  written  it  off  as  a  very  bad 
experience.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  you  did  to  try  to  help  us. 

New  York  l.  h. 

L.  H.  advised  us  that  a  local  super¬ 
market  had  a  “drawing”  for  a  free 
sewing  machine.  She  did  not  win  and 
forgot  about  it.  Later,  salesmen  from 
Central  Sewing  Machine  Company 
offered  a  coupon  worth  $70  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  new  portable  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  She  accepted  the  offer 
but,  shortly  after  signing  the  notes, 
she  was  out  of  work  and  tried  to  sell 
the  machine  back  to  the  company. 
They  were  disagreeable  and  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  consider  circum¬ 
stances.  The  $70  coupon  was  not  any 
reduction  on  the  price.  This  is  an¬ 
other  case  where  slick  salesmen 
urged  the  purchase  of  a  machine 
through  the  use  of  a  “coupon  plan.” 
L.  H.  is  fortunate  at  least  to  have  a 
machine  that  works. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  many 
concerns  that  are  using  the  so  called 
“Bait  Advertising”  tactics  to  promote 
the  sale  of  their  products.  The  Fa¬ 
mous  Window  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  used  such  methods  in 
the  sale  of  aluminum  storm  windows, 
screens  and  doors.  We  have  had 
several  complaints  along  many  lines, 
and  suggest  that  those  who  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  such  agents  with  fan¬ 
tastic  promises  or  sales  talk,  take 
ample  time  to  check  on  the  concerns 
before  parting  with  hard-earned  cash. 
The  concerns  advertise  the  inexpen¬ 
sive  articles,  but  the  salesmen  put 
forward  the  higher-priced  goods  and 
neglect  to  offer  the  cheaper  ones 
advertised.  We  repeat  our  usual  ad¬ 
vice — take  time  to  think;  check  up 
on  the  concern  and  its  agents;  and 
above  all  hold  on  to  your  cash  until 
you  have  a  report  on  the  concern 
and  its  products. 
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What's  New  IN  Farm  Products 


1.  An  automatic  egg  washer  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  Ander¬ 
son  Machine  under  the  brand  name 
of  “JIFFY’^  EGG  WASHER.  Designed 
to  bring  speed  and  efficiency  to  the 
cleaning  of  eggs,  this  new  Egg 
Washer  completely  eliminates  hand 
rubbing  and  polishing.  ANDERSON 
MACHINE  AND  TOOL  WORKS, 
CHASKA,  MINN. 


2.  The  new  BALE  EJECTOR  at¬ 
tachment  for  John  Deere’s  14-T  Twine- 
Tie  Baler  makes  one-man  hay  har¬ 
vests  possible.  It  throws  half-size 
bales  directly  into  a  trailer  hitched 
behind;  there  is  no  picking  up  from 
the  ground,  and  the  bales  need  no 
stacking.  All  it  takes  is  a  man  on  the 
tractor.  Thereafter,  new  equipment 
for  the  Deere  Bale-Size  Elevator  and 
Bale  Conveyor  stores  the  hay  almost 
automatically  in  the  mow.  The  bales 
pack  in  well  without  stacking.  It’s  a 
one-man  way  of  making  hay.  JOHN 
DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


3.  Automatic  electric  heating  tape, 
combining  Line-O-Heat  with  built-in 
thermostat,  has  been  introduced  by 
SMITH-GATES.  Automatic  Line-O- 
Heat,  rated  at  five  watts  per  foot 
when  connected  to  120  VAC  service, 
is  available  in  10  lengths  from  four 
to  80  feet.  The  thermostat,  inserted 
three  feet  from  the  attachment  plug, 
is  scientifically  calibrated  and  factory- 
set  to  automatically  prevent  freezing 
of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  SMITH-GATES 
CORP.,  FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


4.  The  world’s  first  self-propelled 
push-button  baler  has  been  shown  by 
New  Holland  at  fairs  and  spe¬ 
cial  demonstrations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  this  year. 
Onlj7  a  few  of  the  new  balers  were 
made  this  year  but  the  company  is 
considering  expanded  production  for 
the  1959  haying  season.  Called  the 
“HAYCRUISER  178”  because  of  its 
swift  baling  action,  the  new  baler  is 
operated  entirely  from  a  Cruise  Con¬ 
trol  Center.  NEW  HOLLAND  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


5.  CARLON  “T”,  an  improved  plas¬ 
tic  well  casing  for  rotary,  augur  and 
driven  wells,  has  been  announced  by 
Carlon  Products.  The  new  product 
is  stronger,  yet  costs  Vs  less  than 
company’s  previous  well  casing; 
made  of  an  improved  high-impact 
styrene  material,  durable,  non-toxic. 
This  new  well  casing  is  pliable  and 
the  material  can  be  cut  with  a  hand¬ 
saw.  Permanent  joints  are  made 
quickly  by  a  two-step  solvent  weld, 
strong  enough  to  be  lowered  in  the 
well  three  minutes  after  cement  is 
applied  and  sleeve  type  joints  pushed 
together  and  twisted.  CARLON 
PRODUCTS  CORP.,  10225  MEECIl 
AVE.,  CLEVELAND  5,  OHIO. 


6.  SEAMAN-ANDWALL'S  three 
models  of  1958  rotary  Tillits  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  full  one-year  guarantee. 
The  new  line  consists  of  units  in  til¬ 
lage  widths  of  36,  48  and  60  inches. 
They  mount  readily  on  most  leading 
tractors  with  a  fast  or  3-point 
hitch.  SEAMAN-ANDWALL  CORPO¬ 
RATION,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


7.  Van  Dusen  has  just  brought  out 
the  SILO-MATIC  “24”,  designed  for 
use  in  12-ft.  and  14-ft.  diameter  silos. 
Operating  on  the  same  mechanical 
principle  as  the  Silo-Matic  “200”, 
this  new  unloader  is  light-running 
and  has  good  capacity  with  a  single 


3  HP  motor.  VAN  DUSEN  &  CO., 
INC.,  WAYZATA,  MINN. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION.  . . 


On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  oppeors  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 


New  Farm  Products  Dept. 
The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


name . . . . . . 

address  . . . 

September  20,  1958  23 


has  everything 


You  just  can  t  beat  galvanized  steel  roofing  for  economy,  strength  and  safety. 
Any  building,  from  a  small  poultry  shade  to  a  large  dairy  barn,  is  best  loofed 
with  this  durable,  easy-to-lay  material. 

Steel  roofing  will  not  tear  loose  and  fly  away  in  stormay  winds. 
Corrugated  and  other  formed  steel  sheets  permit  use  of 
economical  slat  or  purlin-type  construction,  eliminating 
expensive  sheathing. 


X  Heavy  zinc  coatings  will  stand  up  under  years  of  abuse  from 
s  ••  «  elements  outside  and  corrosive  animal  fumes  within. 


Quick, 
Easy  to 
Install 


Large  sheet  sizes  keep  job  moving  along  at  rapid  rate,  yet 
are  easy  to  handle  even  in  rough  weather.  Sheets  are  nailed 
down  like  other  materials,  and  the  only  tools  needed  are 
hammer  and  tin  shears. 


The  actual  in-place  cost  of  galvanized  sheet  steel  roofing 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  quality  material.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  facts  and  figures  on  Bethlehem  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing.  He  can  help  you  estimate  quantities,  too. 


BETHLEHEM  CORRUGATED 
GALVAHIZED  SHEETS 

Sheet  steel  in  its  strongest  form, 
also  easiest  to  lay.  Great  rigidity 
permits  use  with  open-slat  or 
purlin-style  roof  with  pitch  greater 
than  3  in.  per  ft.  Available  in 
1 14  in.,  214  in.  and  3  in.  corruga¬ 
tions,  for  either  roofing  or  siding. 
In  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 


BETHLEHEM 

STORMPROOF  ROOFING 


Weather-tight  sheets,  designed 
to  give  full  protection  in  severe 
weather.  Special  side-  and  end- 
lap  features  allow  moisture  drain¬ 
age,  prevent  end-lap  siphoning. 
Covering  width  24  in.,  sheet 
lengths,  6  ft  to  12  ft.  Available 
in  plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 


BETHLEHEM  GALVANIZED 
ROLL  ROOFING 

Can  be  used  economically  on  any 
tight-sheathed  roof  with  a  pitch 
low  enough  to  work  on.  Gives 
excellent  protection  against  wind 
and  rain,  since  laps  are  actually 
seamed  together  to  exclude  all 
moisture.  Rolls  are  50  ft  long, 
with  covering  width  of  24  in. 


BETHLEHEM  V- CRIMP 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Ideal  for  use  under  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions,  combining  protec¬ 
tion  with  attractive  appearance. 
Can  be  nailed  down  very  tightly 
making  them  especially  good  in 
areas  where  high  winds  prevoil. 
Available  in  5-V  style,  in  either 
plain  or  copper-bearing  steel. 


BETHLEHEM 


Steel  l^oofina 


bethiIehem 

srpL 


These  Dramatizations  Could  Happen  To  You! 


Over  and  over  again  —  It’s  the  same  old  story,  •• 

I . : Finally  a  formula  that  really  works 


Posed  by  prOfessiOiial  model. 


'7  was  ashajned  to 


always  he 

1  ALWAYS  felt  simply  “run  down.”  People  were 
thinking  of  me  as  a  “spoil-sport.”  I  didn’t  know 
why  until  my  doctor  put  me  wise.  lie  told  me  that 
I  acted  like  a  man  much  older  than  myself,  and 
extrlained  ivhij  I  felt  “tired,”  tvluj  my  vigor  was 
slipping  away,  icliij  my  wife  and  family  were  be¬ 
ginning  to-think  of  me  as  a  worn-out  man. 

He  told  me  how  a  vitamin-mineral  deficiency  in 
my  diet  could  bring  on  these  symptoms— rob  me  of 
the  joys  of  living  . . .  and  suggested  that  I  supple¬ 
ment  my  diet  with  pep-building  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals.  Thousands  of  others  had  found  increased 
energy  and  new  happiness  by  adding  these  essential 
factors  to  their  diet. 

Well,  I  put  off  doing  anything  about  my  condi- 


SO  tired!” 


tion— until  one  day  I  read  the  Vitasafe  ad  in  a 
magazine  offering  a  3()-day  trial  supply  of  high- 
potency  \htasafe  C.F.  Capsules!  I  figured  I  had 
nothing  to  lose,  so  I  mailed  the  coupon.  When  my 
trial  supply  arriv'ed,  I  began  taking  one  Capsule  a 
day.  In  a  short  time,  I  began  to  feel  like  a  new  man! 
My  pep  and  vigor  increased,  I  continued  with  the 
Vitasafe  Plan— and  I  felt  stronger— more  energetic! 

Today,  no  one  thinks  of  me  as  a  “worn-out  old 
man.”  I’ve  got  pep  and  energy  to  burn,  and  I  have 
fun  like  a  fellow  half  my  age!  And  you  may,  too! 
Why  don’t  you  take  advantage  of  this  sensational 
trial  offer  to  see  for  yourself  whether  you,  too,  can 
feel  peppy  and  full  of  life!  Accept  this  na  risk  offer 
as  I  did  by  mailing  the  coupon  today! 


^  ^Thirty  days  ago  I  turned 
hack  the  hands  of  tirrw!” 


IF  anybody  told  me  that  a  little  capsule  could 
.  make  me  feel  years  younger  in  just  30  days  .  .  . 
full  of  pep,  energy  and  happy  well-being,  I  would 
have  thought  he  was  joking.  Honestly,  I  felt,  so  tired 
and  run-down  that  I  just  couldn't  keep  up  with  my 
work.  Everything  seemed  an  effort.  And  I  was  so 
nervous  and  irritable,  my  friends  and  family  said 
I  acted  like  an  old  lady. 

Then  one  day  I  came  across  a  Vitasafe  ad.  It  told 
how  men  and  women  could  lose  their  pep  and 
energy  because  of  a  lack  of  vitamins  and  minerals, 
and  how'  the  rush  of  modern  day  living  .  .  .  quick 
lunches  and  hurried,  inadequate  meals  could  bring 
about  this  condition.  It  told  how  thousands  of  folks 
who  have  lost  their  vitality  because  of  this  lack  of 
balance  in  their  diet,  now  enjoy  full,  rich,  happy 


liv'es  again  —  thanks  to  high-potency  Vitasafe  C.F. 
Capsules. 

Well,  since  the  ad  offered  a  30-day  trial  supirly 
of  this  high-potency  nutritional  supplement,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  see  whether  it  could  help 
me,  too!  I  sent  in  the  coupon,  and  believe  me,  it 
was  the  smartest  thing  I  ever  did! 

Now  I  feel  peppier  and  more  energetic  than  I 
have  for  years.  And  I  enjoy  my  work,  my  family 
and  my  friends  more  than  ever. 

If  you  don’t  feel  100%  up-to-par,  you  may  also 
be  suffering  from  nutritional  deficiency.  YOU 
would  be  smart  to  see  how  much  stronger  and  pep¬ 
pier  you  may  feel  by  taking  safe,  pure  Vitasafe  Cap¬ 
sules.  Why  not  send  for  your  trial  supply,  right  now! 


Posed  by  professional  model. 


AMAZING  NEW  PLAN  SLASHES 
VITAMIN  PRICES  ALMOST  IN  HALF! 

\V7th  your  free  vitamins 
you  will  also  receive  complete 
details  regarding  the  benefits 
of  an  amazing  new  irlan  that 
provides  you  regularly  with 
all  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
you  will  need.  This  Plan  actu- 


25'  just  to  help  cover  shipping  expenses  of  this 

FREE  30  days  supply  High-Potency  Capsules 

LIPOTROPIC  FACTORS,  MINERALS  and  VITAMINS 

Safe,  Nutritional  Formula  Containing  27  Proven  Ingredients;  Glutamic  Acid,  Choline,  Inositol,  Methionine, 
Citrus  Bioflavonoid,  11  Vitamins  (Including  Blood-Building  B-12  and  Folic  Acid)  Plus  11  Minerals 


EACH  DAILY  VITASAFE  CAPSULE  FOR  MEN  CONTAINS 


Choline 

Bitartrate  81.4  mg. 
Inositol  15  mg. 

dl-Methlonine  10  mg. 
Glutamic  Acid  50  mg. 
Lemon  Bioflavonoid 
Complex  5  mg. 

Vitamin  A 

12.500  USP  Units 
Vitamin  D 

1,000  USP  Units 
Vitamin  C  75  mg. 

Vitamin  Bj  5  mg. 
Vitamin  Ba  2.5  mg. 
Vitamin  Bg  0.5  mg. 
Vitamin  B,®  2  meg. 


Niacin  Amide 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 
Vitamin  E 
Folic  Acid 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Iron 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 
Iodine 
Potassium 
Zinc 

Magnesium 


40  mg 


We  InvMe  you  to  compare  the  richness  of  this  formula 
with  any  other  vitamin  and  mineral  preparation. 

SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  WOMEN  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 
CHECK  COUPON  IF  DESIRED. 


®  "Vitasafe”  Reg.  T.  M. 


FILL  OUT  THIS  NO  RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


VITASAFE  CORP.  535 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  accept  your  generous  no-risk  offer  under  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  as  advertised  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Send  me  my  FREE  30-day  supply  of  high-potency 
Vitasafe  Capsules  as  checked  below: 

□  Man’s  Formula  □  Woman’s  Formula 

I  ENCLOSE  250  I'LR  PACKAGE  for  packing  and  postage. 
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Name. 


Address. 


.  ..  . :i 
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City.. . Zone. ..  .State.. .....  :> 

This  o£Fer  is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before  taken  advantage  ;  | 
of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one  trial  supply  of  each  formula  per  i  • 
coupon.  *1 

^  IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ont.  •! 

(Canadian  Formula  adjusted  to  local  conditions.)  ‘.I 


To  prove  to  you  the  re¬ 
markable  advantages  of  the 
Vitasafe  Plan  ...  we  will 
send  you,  without  charge,  a 
30-day  free  sujiply  of  high- 
potency  VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAP¬ 
SULES  so  you  can  discover  for 
yourself  how  much  stronger, 
happier  and  peppier  you  may 
feel  after  a  few  days’  trial. 
Just  one  of  these  capsules 
each  day  supplies  your  body 
with  over  twice  the  minimum 
adult  daily  requirement  of 
Vitamins  A,  C  and  D  —  five 
times  the  minimum  adult 
daily  requirement  of  Vitamin 
B-1  and  the  full  concentra¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  other  four  impor¬ 
tant  vitamins!  Each  capsule 
also  contains  tlie  amazing 
Vitamin  B-12,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  nutrients 
known  to  science. 

Vitasafe  Capsules  also  con¬ 
tain  Glutamic  Acid,  an  im¬ 
portant  protein  derived  from 
natural  wheat  gluten.  And 
now,  to  top  off  this  exclusive 
formula  each  capsule  also 
brings  you  an  important  dos¬ 
age  of  Citrus  Bioflavonoids. 
This  formula  is  so  complete 


it  is  available  nowhere  else 
at  this  price! 

POTENCY  AND  PURITY  GUARANTEED 

As  you  probably  know',  the 
U.  S.  Government  strictly 
controls  each  vitamin  manu¬ 
facturer  and  requires  the  ex¬ 
act  quantity  of  each  vitamin 
and  mineral  to  be  clearly 
stated  on  the  label.  This 
means  that  when  you  use 
VITASAFE  C.  F.  CAPSULES  yOU 

can  be  sure  you’re  getting 
pure  ingredients  whose  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  have  been  proven 
time  and  time  again! 

WHY  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  TRY 
A  30-DAY  SUPPLY— FREE! 

We  offer  you  this  30-day 
free  trial  of  valuable  vitasafe 
c.  F.  CAPSULES  for  just  One 
reason.  So  many  people  have 
written  in  telling  us  how 
much  better  they  felt  after 
only  a  short  trial  that  we  are 
absolutely  convinced  that 
you,  too,  may  experience  the 
same  feeling  of  improved 
well-being  after  a  similar 
trial.  In  fact,  we’re  so  con¬ 
vinced  that  we’re  willing  to 
back  up  our  convictions  with 
our  own  money.  You  don’t 
spend  a  penny  for  the  vita¬ 
mins!  All  the  cost  and  all  the 
risk  are  ours. 


ally  enables  you  to  receive  a 
30-day  supply  of  vitamins 
every  month  regularly,  safely 
and  factory  fresh  for  exactly 


HOW  THE  VITASAFE  PLAN 
OPERATES  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

When  you  receive  your 
free  30-day  supply  of  vita¬ 
mins,  you  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  anylhin^. 
With,  your  vitamins  you  will 
also  receive  a  handy  post¬ 
card.  If  after  taking  your 
free  Vitasafe  capsules  for 
three  weeks  you  are  not 
satisfied  in  every  way,  sim¬ 
ply  return  the  postcard  and 
that  will  end  the  matter. 
Otherwise,  it’s  up  to  us— you 
don’t  have  to  do  a  thing— 
and  we  will  see  that  you  get 
your  monthly  supplies  of 
vitamins  on  time  for  as  long 
as  you  wish,  at  the  low, 
money-saving  price  of  only 
S2.78  per  itionth  (plus  a 
few  cents  .shipping). 


$2.78  (plus  a  few  cents  ship¬ 
ping)— or  almost  50%  lower 
than  the  usual  retail  price, 
BUT  YOU  DO  not” HAvllfo  DE¬ 
CIDE  NOW  —  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything 
from  us  whatsoever.  To  get 
your  free  30-day  supply  and 
learn  all  about  the  benefits  of 
this  amazing  new  Plan,  be 
sure  to  send  the  coupon  now! 


Mail  Coupon  To  VITASAFE  GORP. ,  43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

or  when  in  New  York  visit  the  VITASAFE  PHARMACY,  1860  Broadway  at  Columbus  Circle 

IN  CANADA:  394  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto  9,  Ontario  ©1957  Vitasafe  Corp. 
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'Gnminr  in  wet  weather,  mh  bani  In  diy- 

THIS  VIRGINIA  CLAY  WAS  A  PROBLEM 
BEFORE  WE  GOT  FIRESTONES' 

ii.say  Wayne  and  Edwin  Lenn,  Route  #2,  Culpeper,  Virginia 


Benefits  of  Foil 
Fertilization 

Farmers  who  fertilize  their  grass¬ 
lands  and  legumes  now,  rather  than 
wait  until  Spring,  can  increase  profits 
from  fora,ge  as  much  as  200  per  cent 
according  to  the  National  Plant  Food 
Institute.  Greater  profits  are  antici¬ 
pated  from  efficient  utilization  of 
labor  during  the  fairly  slack  season 
after  harvest  and  from  lengthening 
the  grazing  period  further  into  Falk 

Other  economic  advantages  attribu¬ 
ted  to  fall  fertilization  are;  > 

1.  Savings  on  feed  bills, 

2.  More  luscious  growth  of  grass 
next  Spring,  and  at  least  three  weeks 
earlier. 

3.  Protection  of  soil  structure;  less 
compaction  arises  from  passage  of 
farm  machinery  over  the  relatively 
dry  soils  of  Autumn. 


I  National  Farm-City  Weels 

I  November  21-27 

i  “When  our  nation’s  neighbors  get  together.” 


Culpeper  County  farmers  know  Virginia  clay  can 
bog  down  a  tractor  fast  in  wet  weather.  “That’s 
why  we  use  Firestones/’  Wayne  Lenn  declares. 
“There’s  not  a  tractor  tire  around  here  that  can 
pull  like  a  Firestone— wet  or  dry!  And  we’re  just 
as  satisfied  with  our  Firestone  truck  tires.” 

Performance  like  this  has  made  Firestones  a  top 
choice  on  farms  everywhere.  But  now  there  are 
even  more  reasons  to  look  to  Firestone  for  farm 
tires.  One  of  these  is  that  now  Firestone  Rubber- 
X  is  specially  compounded  for  farm  service. 
Exhaustive  tests  of  aging  and  abrasion  resistance 
proved  Firestone  Rubber-X  adds  new  strength 
and  all-weather  efficiency  to  farm  tires! 

See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  Rubber-X  and  exclusive  Firestone 
S/F  (Shock-Fortified)  cord  help  make  Firestone 
farm  tires  last  extra  long.  See  the  new  All  Trac¬ 
tion  Champion*.  And  ask  about  Firestone’s 
Free  Loaner  Service  that  keeps  your  tractors 
working  on  new  Firestones  while  your  old  tires 
are  retreaded  or  repaired. 


J.  W.  Ross  (right),  Firestone  Dealer  in  Culpeper,  stops  in  regularly  to  talk  Firestone 
tires  and  service  with  the  Lenn  brothers. 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


DELUXE  CHAMPION* 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA’S  FARMS 


for  trucks 
for  passenger  cars 

NOW  WITH 
FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X 


SUPER  ALL  TRACTION* 
*T.IVI. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  every  Monday  evening  on  ABC  television 


Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Farmers  are  urged  to  follow  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  as  to  rates  and 
grades  of  fertilizers.  Generally  it  is 
felt,  there  should  be  no  fear  of  nitro¬ 
gen  loss  on  grasslands  from  leaching 
during  fall  and  winter  rains,  an  ex¬ 
ception  is  on  sandy  soils.  There  is 
economy  in  keeping  established  pas¬ 
tures  and  hay  lands  maintained  up- 
to-date  in  fertility,  it  is  believed, 
rather  than  to  wait  and  put  on  a 
rejuvenation  program  every  Spring. 

Fall  fertilization  of  forage  is 
recommended  as  one  way  to  reduce 
per-unit  costs  of  milk  and  meal  pro¬ 
duction. 


Rain,  and  More  Roilim,  in 
Brifain 

British  farmers  are  writing-off  the 
past  Summer  as  the  worst  m  living 
memory.  Hope  of  getting  in  anything 
like  a  reasonable  harvest  is  ‘fading; 
one  wet  day  succeeds  another.  Some 
crops  laid  down  by  heavy  rain  are 
sprouting  vigorously.  Even  standing 
grain  is  beginning  to  sprout. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
next  week  or  two  brings  sunshine^ 
British  farmers  will  have  a  meagre 
harvest.  Some  fields  are  so  water¬ 
logged  that  combines  cannot  be  used. 
Where  grain  has  been  brought  in, 
its  moisture  is  extremely  high,  bar¬ 
ley  has  showed  as  much  as  24  per 
cent  water  content.  The  cost  of  arti¬ 
ficial  drying  is  high,  for  few  small 
farmers  yet  have  their  own  driers. 

Sugar  beets  did  make  good  growth 
this  year,  but  more  sunshine  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed  now  to  mature  the 
crop. 

Apple  orchards  present  perhaps 
the  one  bright  spot  in  British  farm¬ 
ing  this  year.  The  crop  should  :be  well 
above  average.  It  is  estimated  that 
Coxes  will  be  30,000  tons  -  over  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years;  other 
dessert  varieties  may  total  12,000 
tons  more.  Desmond  Clark 


Manganese  forSoybeans 

The  mystery  of  unthrifty,  yellow 
soybean  plants  in  Ohio  fields  where 
once  the  crop  grew  green  and  good 
has  been  solved  by  the  element, 
manganese.  Application  of  manga¬ 
nese  sulfate  on  foliage  has  brought 
crops  back,  and  yields  have  risen  by 
five  to  10  bushels  per  acre.  At  a  cost 
of  only  50  cents  per  acre  for  spray¬ 
ing  the  chemical,  the  value  of  the 
crop  has  been  boosted  by  $10  to  $20 
per  acre.  A  secondary  element,  in  al¬ 
most  starvation  supply  in  the  soil, 
has  solved  another  crop  mystery 
when  sprayed  on  sick  plants. 
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The  Key  to 

Successful  Farm  Forestry 

Shall  a  farmer  sell  his  stumpage  once  in  20 
years,  or  cuttings  every  year?  The  latter 
is  the  better  farm  practice. 

By  JOHN  F.  PRESTON 


UR  progress  in  sound  farm 
forestry  has  not  been  fast. 
Actually,  it  has  been  slow  al¬ 
though  the  effort  to  apply  good 
forestry  practices  in  farm 
woodlots  has  been  great.  Argu¬ 
ments  for  good  farm  forestry 
are  sound;  some  farmers  have  used  its  tech¬ 
niques,  and  they  have  made  money.  But  the 
number  of  farmers  who  actually  practice  wise 
forest  methods  is  small. 

Have  foresters  failed  to  convince  farmers 
that  the  type  of  management  best  suited  to 
farm  woodlands  is  quite  different  from  that 
for  non-farm?  Have  foresters  themselves 
grasped  the  difference?  I  would  like  to  explore 
this  idea  a  bit  further. 

FfljRM  OR  Commercial  Management? 

There  are  two  types  of  management  that 
can  be  used  in  a  farm  woodland  enterprise. 
One  makes  forestry  a  farm  activity,  integrated 
with  the  farm  business;  the  other  makes  it 
a  separate  commercial  operation  suitable  to 
any  cut-and-go  forest  property.  The  techniques 
of  selective  cutting  and  thinning  are  applicable 
to  both  types  of  management,  it  is  true,  but 
the  results  in  terms  of  farm  economy  are  vast¬ 
ly  different.  I  like  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds 
of  farm  woodland  management  as;  (1)  grow¬ 
ing  wood  as  a  farm  crop,  and  (2)  commercial 
forestry. 

Here  is  an  interesting  question  in  regard 
to  farm  forestry:  A  farmer  asks  for  the 
help  of  a  forester  in  selling  some  timber  from 
his  woodland.  The  forester  makes  a  cruise  and 
recommends  that  the  farmer  sell  50,000  feet — 
60  per  cent  of  the  volume — from  10  acres.  The 
total  woodland  area  is  40  acres,  but  the  other 
30  acres  have  young  trees,  mostly  pole  stuff 
under  14  inches  d.  b.  h.  ( diameter  at  breast 
height,  i.e.,  4.5  feet).  The  forester  marks  the 
trees  to  be  cut  and  helps  arrange  a  sale  on 
the  stump,  based  on  log  scale,  at  $30  per  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  The  actual  scale  proved  to  be  of 
53,000  feet.  The  farmer  received  $1,590  and 


was  well  pleased.  The  forester  was  pleased, 
too:  a  good  stand  of  young  thrifty  timber  was 
left  to  be  cut  in  about  20  years.  Could  the 
farmer  have  handled  this  better  from  the  over¬ 
all  standpoint  of  farm  economy? 

The  forester’s  plan  was  more  in  accordance 
with  principles  of  commercial  forestry  than 
with  the  farm.  It  is  easy  to  apply  because  it  is 
the  kind  taught  in  most  professional  forest 
schools  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only  kind  with 
which  even  the  farm  forester  is  thoroughly 
familiar;  also,  it  is  the  only  kind  most  farmers 
have  heard  about;  and,  finally  it  brings  in  the 
most  money  quickly.  The  plan  does  make  use 
of  excellent  forestry  practices.  It  removes 
mature  trees  and  also  those  past  maturity;  it 
takes  the  diseased  and  poorly  formed.  It  will 
leave  10  acres  with  a  thrifty  young  stand  ready 
to  grow  rapidly,  and  both  the  farmer  and 
forester  are  pleased. 

Wood  Should,  and  Can,  Be  Sold  Like  Any 
Other  Farm  Crop 

But  let  us  look  at  other  possibilities,  ways 
to  handle  the  woods  more  in  harmony  with 
farm  economy.  The  obvious  parts  of  the  plan 
that  are  wrong  are ;  ( 1 )  it  does  not  fit  the 
pattern  of  farm  business;  ( 2 )  it  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  annual  income;  and  (3)  it  does  not 
provide  for  selling  processed  products,  and 
hence  does  not  conform  to  rules  under  which 
other  farm  crops  are  sold.  Under  this  plan, 
the  forestry  is  by  the  forester,  not  the  farmer. 
A  gap  of  20  years  between  cuttings  makes 
the  farmer  dependent  on  the  forester — or  the 
logger — for  management  of  his  woods.  The 
farmer  has  no  opportunity  to  learn  forestry 
himself,  and  he  will  never  become  a  grower 
of  wood  crops.  He  accepts  what  nature  gives 
him  and  what  the  forester  or  logger  tells  him. 
The  farmer’s  participation  is  limited  pretty 
much  to  signing  a  contract  and  cashing  the 
check.  Forestry  constitutes  an  extra-curricular 
activity  for  him.  The  money,  of  course,  helps 
income,  but  in  the  same  way  it  would  if  it 
came  from  a  gold  mine  or  from  a  timber 
property  far  distant  from  the  farm. 


This  farmer  is  viewing  his  trees  as  part  of  an 
overall  farm  crop.  With  his  own  crusing  stock, 
he  learns  the  approximate  value  of  each  tree, 
each  acre.  It  is  his  crop. 

Experience  the  world  over  indicates  that 
this  kind  of  farm  woodland  management  gives 
the  farmer  only  part  of  the  income  his  wood¬ 
land  is  capable  of  producing.  There  are  two 
main  reasons  behind  this.  The  first  is  that, 
when  a  farmer  sells  stumpage,  his  payment 
is  chiefly  a  reimbursement  for  taxes  and  in¬ 
terest  on  an  investment.  This  is  often  large; 
it  has  been  accumulated  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Sometimes  it  includes  a  capital  gain  due 
to  economic  forces  outside  the  farm.  But  such 
financing,  if  followed  for  all  crops,  would  bring 
disaster  to  the  farm  business.  A  successful 
farm  economy  is  based  on  growing  and  pro¬ 
cessing  crops.  The  farmer  adds  labor,  equip¬ 
ment  and  management  to  the  crop  when  it 
matures  in  the  field,  and  he  sells  a  processed 
product.  When  he  applies  commercial  forestry 
principles  to  his  woodland,  i.e.,  when  he  sells 
stumpage,  he  puts  his  trees  outside  the  pale 
of  farm  economy.  His  woodland  becomes  the 
same  orphan  it  has  been  since  the  beginnings 
of  agriculture.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  the  wood  buyer, 
rot  the  farmer,  who  makes  the  money  from 
farm  wood. 

The  second  reason  supporting  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  farmers  get  too  poor  a  return  from 
their  woods  is  that  the  long  gaps  between  har¬ 
vests  that  stumpage  sales  impose  on  most  farm 
woodlands  lead  to  only  part  of  the  wood  pro¬ 
duced  ever  getting  into  the  tabulation  of  sales. 
A  sufficient  volume  of  products  to  permit 
annual  cutting  is  what  the  farm  needs  to  put 
the  wood  crop  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of 
other  farm  crops.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  sale  of  processed  products  rather  than 
stumpage.  About  one-half  the  wood  volume 
produced  in  a  growing  forest  comes  from  thin¬ 
nings  and  other  intermediate  cuttings;  these 
are  largely  lost  in  a  plan  of  management  call¬ 
ing  for  only  infrequent  cuttings.  Annual  cut¬ 
tings  are  ideal.  They  enable  the  forest  manager 
to  utilize  all  products  for  which  a  market  can 
be  found.  Through  stumpage  sales,  that  is, 
commercial  forestry,  the  farmer  gets  only  a 
part  of  the  possible  revenue  from  his  woods. 


Figured  in  Dollars  and  Cents 


Here  is  the  annual  average  cut,  over  15  years,  from  a  40-acre  farm  woodlot;  12,470  bd.  ft.  of  sawlogs, 
22.3  cords  of  pulpwood,  16.3  cords  firewood  and  29  fence  posts.  The  average  acre-value  as  stumpage 
would  have  been  $6.15;  in  the  form  of  processed  products,  it  was  $11.50  per  year. 


But  it  is  possible  for  our  example  farmer 
to  get  an  annual  income  from  his  wood,  and 
beginning  now.  It  will  not  be  large  at  first, 
but  his  10  acres  should  support  an  annual  cut 
of  3,000  feet  for  20  years,  a  total  of  60,000  feet 
instead  of  53,000.  The  extra,  of  course,  is  the 
growth  during  20  years.  The  other  30  acres  will 
supply  some  products  every  year,  too;  thin¬ 
nings  to  make  minor  products,  plus  occasional 
sawlog  trees.  At  least  $150  income  can  be 
gained  the  first  year.  Increasing  gradually,  at 
the  end  of  the  20-year  period  the  woods  should 
be  producing  annually  at  least  6,000  feet — plus 
the  products  from  intermediate  cuttings — so 
as  to  give  an  income  of  $300  every  year.  This 
is  in  terms  of  processed  products  sold  at  the 
farm.  It  is  not  the  maximum  income,  but  it  is 
enough  to  suggest  the  possibilities  in  handling 
the  farm  woodlot  as  a  crop  field. 

Now  the  farmer  is  both  logger  and  forest 
manager.  He  has  learned  the  tricks  of  the 
forestry  trade  by  constant  practice.  He  works 
( Continued  on  Page  6 ) 


October  4,  1958 


BIUE 

SPRUCE 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall— only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid! 
Another  Bargain;  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold¬ 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
trees  guaranteed  to  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  ca 


Dept  EN-1018  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  aatorted  2  year  plant* 
Early  Midaeaaon  <&  Late  Varieties 

GAllEm  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  R«ad  Uammentan,  N.  J 


(higbieA 

SEEDS J 


FAMOUS  FOR  80  YEARS 

FARMERS 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY. 
_  ALL  OR  PART  TIME. 

Take  orders  now,  right  in  your  community, 
tor  our  Northern  Grown.  Proven  Farm 
and  _  Grass  Seeds.  Complete  line.  Exclusive 
territory.  Liberal  Commission  paid  weekly. 
Men  with  us  for  years.  Satisfied  customer's 
order  year  after  year. 

Write  for  1958  Price  List  and  Agency. 
GEO.  K.  HIGBIE  &  COMPANY,  INC  . 

2  LAKE  AV'ENUE.  ROCHESTER  6,  .N.  Y 
Sow  Higbie  Seed  for  A-1  Crops. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  mailing 
number  9,  7.  2,  I  root  stocks.  Also 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs.  Evergreens.  Plant 
this  Fall!  Complete  line  at  LOW 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Highest 
quality,  best  varieties,  dependable 
service,  one  of  America's  oldest 
nurseries.  Write  today  for  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


60- page  Catalog. 
BOX  R-I0I8. 


RED  BARBERRY  HEDGE- 


2-yr.  heavy  plants  8  to  12" 
100  feet  of  colorful  hedge  very 
hardy,  shears  well.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time. 

FREE  EVERGREENS  CATALOG 


mUSSER 


BOX 

20-J 


INDIANA,  PA. 


Evergreen  Planting  Stock 

For  Christmas  Trees  ■  Ornamentals 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  —  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  Pine,  Spruce,  Fir,  etc.  direct  from 
growers.  Excellent  money-crop  for  idle  acres. 
Price  List  and  Planting  Guide— FREE.  Write: 


SUNCREST  IMURSERtES 

BOX  305-B, _ HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


LOW  AS 

20c 


PEACH 
and 

APPLE 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOc.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
Mh’t  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.00  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


SPRAY  Low-Cosi  Mogic  C>tcle 
SepeMeni  Cteolei  borricod® 
ogoinst  Deer  AUc  Beovers,  Wood- 
cKucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  or»d  Roccoons 
in  sente  coses 

Odor  not  offensive  to  humons. 

BUY  NOW!  Locoll,.  or  order  direct  from 
Sto»e  College  Loborotories.  Stole  College,  Po 


Ne 


Rabbit 


Repellent 


Availobla 


Write  for  info 


PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COLLEGE  LABORATORIES  •  P.O.Box  492,  Stole  College,  Po 


Writers 

Market 

List 


If  you’re  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  fiction  or  articles  for 
leading  magazines,  Daniel 
S.  Mead,  prominent  literary 
agent,  has  prepared  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  markets  which  is 
a  “must”  item.  For  free 
copy,  write; 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD 
Dept.  RN 
915  Broadway 
New  'York  10,  N.  Y. 


DRAINS 

IRRIGATES 


cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs;  7  95 
-  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  llV  • 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Usa 
Vs  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .*4  HP  for  uo 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  trim 
25  well.  I''  Inlet;  ^4"  outlet.  Coup* 
ling  included  tree.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH* 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well,  p/4''  inlet: 

I  outlet  *12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Do™ 

'as- 

FOUNDATICN  -  PLANTING  f 

10  Plants:  6  Pfitzer  Juniper, 
spreader,  blue-green.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew.  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted,  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  PHEE  CATALOG 


10  for 
$12.95 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  20-J 


Indiana.  Pa. 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  —  sweet,  delicious 
ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  Eng- 
Itsh;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts:  Filberts;  Hazels- 

hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons,  Oaks.  Honey  Locust. 

O.RNAMENTAL-FAST  growing.  You  can  get 
rich  without  plowing,  with  “tree  crops'’!  List  free. 

tree  nurseries, 

BOX  -R”, _ ^pOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 

Ro"*  Raspberry  Plants: 

$8.00-100;  TAYLOR:  $8.00-100.  Postpaid.  Extra  Nice 

°®'''ELL  berry  farm. 

BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  UP  7-5515 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 

**  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 

PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEARFIELD,  PA 


LIXI^^TURE  on  Growing  NUT,  DWARF 
grapevines  and  BLUEBERRY 
PLANTS.  Write:  A.  W.  RUHL.  LANGHORNE,  PA. 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  itumps.  rock*. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


Books  Worth  Hovi 

Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc . 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson . 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield  . 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 
Haydn  S.  Pearson . 


”9 

7.50 
..  5.75 
. .  4.95 
4.72 
.  4.00 
.$3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Time  to  Work  on  Perennials 

Most  seasoned  gardeners  will  agree  pulmonaria,  also  called  lungwort 
that  early  Fall  is  the  best  time  of  this  Fall.  Crowing  about  one  foot 
the  year  for  dividing  and  planting  tall,  it  prefers  partial  shade  and  is 
practically  all  perennials,  but  espe-  an  e-xcellent  choice  for  planting 
cially  the  early  spring-blooming  around  the  edge  of  the  shrubbery 
varieties.  Fall-blooming  plants  can  border,  under  the  tips  of  the  dog- 
well  wait  until  Spring.  At  this  time  of  woods  and  pink-flowering  plums  or 
year,  the  soil  is  usually  warm  and  tucked  around  the  bases  of  ever- 
moist  but  dry  enough  to  handle  greens. 


I  easily;  in  the  Spring  the  weath¬ 
er  is  often  cold  and  the  soil  usually 
too  wet  to  work  until  the  plants  have 
made  too  much  growth. 

The  matter  of  soil  preparation 
must  be  given  first  consideration 
whether  one  is  dividing  old  clumps 
or  setting  out  new  plants.  This  in¬ 
volves  digging  deeply  and  enriching 
with  plenty  of  organic  matter  — 
well-rotted  cow  manure,  good  rich 
compost,  peat  moss,  leaf  mold,  etc 
This  preparation  of  the  soil  is  im¬ 
portant  and  will  pay  off  well  since 
most  perennials  remain  in  the  same 
spot  for  several  years  —  peonies  for 
as  long  as  12-15  years. 

And,  speaking  of  peonies,  there  is 
only  one  season  for  planting  and  di¬ 
viding  them,  and  that  is  the  Fall. 
These  are  large  plants  and  heavy  feed¬ 
ers,  so  will  require  extra  nourishment 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  a  gener¬ 
ous  application  of  bonemeal  in  the 
Fall  and  wood  ashes  in  the  Spring, 
worked  in  well  around  the  plants  m 
both  cases.  When  planting  peonies, 
whether  new  plants  or  divisions,  set 
the  plants  so  that  the  “eyes”  —  there 

should  be  at  least  five  to  each  root _ 

are  not  over  two  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  If  planted  too 
deeply,  bloom  may  be  delayed  for 
years. 

To  cheer  your  soul  next  Spring 
with  its  showy  blue  flowers,  plant 


When  resetting  sections  of  a  divid¬ 
ed  plant  or  putting  in  new  perennials 
of  any  kind,  it  is  excellent  practice 
to  put  a  small  amount  of  well- 
rotted  manure  or  some  other  organic 
matter  in  the  hole  and  mix  it  well 
with  the  soil.  Usually  a  scant  shovel¬ 
ful  to  each  hole  is  sufficient. 

Chrysanthemums,  keep  in  mino, 
must  be  divided  in  the  Spring,  for 
they  are  now  in  bloom  and  would 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  become 
established  before  freezing  weather. 
For  the  same  reasons,  fall  asters 
should  also  be  divided  or  planted  in 
the  Spring.  E.  M.  Eaton 


In  Connecticut,  they  sometimes  find 
a  builders  jack  more  useful  than 
wedges  and  sledges  to  fall  a  tree  in 
the  desirable  direction. 


Control  Orchard  Mice 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  thinking 
about  control  of  meadow  and  pine 
mice.  Endrin  has  been  giving  such 
remarkable  results  that  the  rodent 
population  in  many  orchards  is  low¬ 
est  in  years.  The  material  is  applied 
as  a  ground  spray  between  October 
15  and  December  15.  A  horizontal 
boom  some  11  feet  long  with  nozzles 
spaced  about  4.5  inches  apart  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  sprayer  operating  at  500 
pounds  pressure.  The  idea  is  to  drive 
the  spray  into  the  ground  so  that  it 
will  contaminate  mice  runways.  Num¬ 
ber  4  discs  in  the  nozzles  and  a 
one-eighth-inch  hole  drilled  in  the 
whirl  plate  give  good  coverage  and 
penetration.  Some  growers  have 
verticle-type  booms  fitted  with  solid- 


stream  nozzles  that  direct  the  spray 
to  the  ground.  Success  also  has  been 
obtained  by  using  hand  guns.  But  the 
boom-type  rigs  are  preferred. 

The  amount  of  Endrin  to  use  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  concentration.  The 
emulsifiable  form  with  1.6  pounds 
per  gallon  is  used  at  the  rate  of 

three  pints  per  100  gallons  of  water; 
the  75-per-cent  wettable  powder  is 
used  at  four  pounds  per  100  gallons. 
The  spray  is  then  applied  at  the 

rate  of  100  gallons  for  a  band  11 
feet  wide  and  670  feet  long.  For 

trees  spaced  35  feet  apart,  this 
covers  one  side  of  approximately 
19  trees.  If  a  boom  is  delivering  at 
the  rate  of  100  gallons  every  three 
minutes,  the  rate  of  travel  ought  to 
be  adjusted  so  that  670  feet  are  cov¬ 
ered  every  three  minutes.  l.  d.  t. 


.  .s ... .... 


'^im  a  %mif 

You  save  both  when  you  buy  Farmway  from 

SNAVELY’S 


The  FARMWAY 
BARN  CLEANER 

Fits  any  barn.  Time-tested,  proven  to 
be  “built  to  last.”  A  Farmway  bai’n 
cleaner  can  pay  for  itself  in  labor 
savings  alone  .  .  .  often  saves  up  to 
three  hours  a  day. 


The  NEW 
FARM  WAY 
SILO  UNLOADER 

It’s  a  completely  NEW  idea  in  silo  unloading  . 
for  grass  or  corn  silage  —  frozen  or  unfroz 
Farmway  is  the  new  silo  unloader  designed  to 
crease  milk  production,  save  time  and  labor. 


Remember  —  with  Farm¬ 
way,  “it’s  the  chain  that 
counts.”  Farmway  features 
the  world’s  strongest  chain! 


DEALERS  WANTED  | 

Exclusive  Territories  Available  } 

Write  for  Full  Details  | 

- 1 


Write  lor  FREE  literature 
and  information,  today! 

SNAVELY  SILO  SALES,  Inc. 

Box  R-1 

LANDISVILLE,  PA. 


Empire  Stofe  Potafo 
Co-op.  Held 

At  a  meeting  in  Ithaca  last  month, 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Cooperative 
elected;  Lewis  M.  Hardison,  Dryden, 
N.  Y.,  president,  Will  Hodnett,  Fill¬ 
more,  vice-pres.;  Graydon  Haines, 
Homer,  secy.,  and  Roy  Gibson,  Way- 
land,  ties. 

Empire  State  Potato  Cooperative 
was  organized  in  1957  to  better  pro¬ 
mote  and  coordinate  New  York’s  po¬ 
tato  industry.  All  legally  organized 
potato  grower  cooperatives  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  membership  plus  individuals 
from  areas  where  there  is  no  local 
cooperative  associated  with  the  state 
organization.  G.  Haines 


Fredonio,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  Move 

Since  1909,  the  Vineyard  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  had 
its  home  a  mile  west  of  Fredonia, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  on  Route  20.  But  a 
new  site  has  been  .  purchased.  In 
April,  1960,  the  experiment  station 
will  move  to  the  Rynalski  Nursery 
pi’operty  on  East  Main  Street,  Fre¬ 
donia.  Robert  Dyment 
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Winners  at  N, 

The  quality  of  the  livestock  shown 
at  New  York’s  1958  State  Fair  was 
very  high.  Farm  animals  were  shown 
in  great  number,  and  they  proved 
to  be  chief  attractions  to  farm  people, 
and  to  city  folks,  too.  Weather  was 
not  ideal  for  fair  week,  yet  attend¬ 
ance  totalled  497,134,  only  5,133 
under  1957.  Miss  Lynette  Estes, 
Scottsville,  Monroe  County  reigned 
as  State  Fair  Queen. 

Owners  of  winning  animals  were: 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

HOI-STEINS — Bulls:  calf,  Freebaer  Farms, 
Ft.  Plain;  junior  yearling  and  junior  cham¬ 
pion;  and  sr.  yearling,  General  Cochran 
Farm,  Ft,  Plain;  two-year-old  and  reserve 
champion,  Tum-A-Lum  Farm,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island;  three-year-and-over  and  sr. 
and  grand  champion,  Frogmore  Farms,  Au¬ 
rora.  Females  and  groups:  jr.  calf,  Charles 
Hesseltine,  Burke;  sr.  cf.,  Edward  McNeil, 
Argyle;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  champ.,  and 
two-year-old.  Freebaer  Farms;  3-yr.,  Tum- 
A-Lum  Farm;  4-yr.  and  res.  champ.,  H.  C. 
Winans  and  Son,  Pine  Plains;  5-yr.-plus, 
i.e..  aged  cow,  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Frogmore 
Farms;  best  uddered  cow,  best  three  fe¬ 
males,  and  sr.  get.  Harden  Farms,  Camden; 
jr  get,  dry,  cow  and  produce  of  dam.  Beacon 
Millmg  Co.,  Cayuga;  dairy  herd,  Hallcrest 
Farm,  Clyde;  best  assembled  herd,  Cayuga- 
Seneca  HoLstein  Club.  335  Holstein-Friesian 
dairy  cattle  were  exhibited  in  the  open 
classes. 

GUERNSEYS  —  Bulls:  calf  and  jr.  and 
res.  gr.  ch.,  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland; 
jr.  yr.,  Greystone  Farm,  Auburn;  sr.  yr., 
Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  J.;  2-yr., 
J.  D.  Bri.scoe  and  Henry  C.  Venier,  Lafa¬ 
yette;  3-yr.  -  plus  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Charles  F.  Rogers,  Randolph.  Females  —  jr. 
cf.,  Dana  D.  Prouty,  Ft.  Ann;  sr.  cf.  and 
]r.  ch.,  jr.  get  and  3-year,  Henry  Christal, 
Yorktown  Heights;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  4-yr.  and 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  dairy  herd,  best  udder,  sr. 
get,  and  produce,  McDonald  Farms;  2-yr. 
and  res,  gr.  ch.,  and  best  three  females. 
Dewan  Farms.  Oneida;  dry  cow,  Henry  C. 
Venier;  5-yr.,  Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Pa. 
Finger  Lakes  Guernsey  Club  showed  the 
first-place  assembled  herd.  In  these  open 
classes  18T  Guernseys  were  shown. 

BROWN  SWISS  —  Bulls:  cf..  Valley  Echo 
Farm.  Bergen;  jr.  yr.,  N.  Y.  Artificial 
Breeders  Coop.,  Ithaca;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 
J.  D.  Hunt  and  Son,  Woodbourne;  2-yr., 
VVaveney  Farms,  Framingham,  Mass.;  3-yr. 
and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  HyCrest  Farms,  Leo¬ 
minster,  Ma.ss.  Females  —  jr.  cf..  Maple  Cove 
Farms,  Manlius;  sr.  cf.,  Sandra  Clark, 
Holley;  jr,  yr.,  Hillwinds-Ladderlook  Farm, 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  Clay¬ 
ton  McEachron,  Greenwich;  jr.  get,  2-yr., 
3-yr.,  dry  cow,  5-yr.  and  res.  ch.,  best 
three  females,  sr.  get  and  produce,  HyCrest 
Farms;  4-year  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion, 
dairy  herd  and  best  udder,  Raymond  Parker, 
Woodbourne.  Central  Canton  showed  the 
first-place  herd;  139  Brown  Swiss  dairy 
cattle  were  .shown  in  open  classes. 

JERSEYS  —  Bulls:  cf.,  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 

3  yr.  and  .sr.  and  gr.  ch..  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid;  2-yr.,  Richfield  Farms,  Hobart; 
Taylor’s  Jensey  Farm,  Walton,  showed  its 
bull  to  res,,  gr.  championship.  Females:  jr. 
cf.,  .sr.  cf,  and  jr.  ch.,  jr.  yr.,  jr.  get,  dry 
cow,  5-yr.  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  dairy  herd, 
best  three,  best  udder  and  produce.  Heaven 
Hill  Farm;  sr.  yr.,  2-yr.  and  res.  ch.,  sr. 
get  and  4-yr.,  Sunset  Hill  Farm,  Marion; 
3-yr.,  Silver  Springs  Farm,  Syracuse.  Cen¬ 
tral  N,  Y,  District  had  the  top  area  herd; 
128  Jerseys,  were  shown. 

AYRSHIRES  —  Bulls:  cf.  and  jr.  ch..  Win- 
ford  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot;  jr.  yr., 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester;  sr.  yr., 
NYABC;  2-yr.,  Porterdale  Farm,  Watertown; 
3-yr.  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Village  Brook 
Farm,  So.  Onondaga;  Kenmore  Farm,  Hor- 
nell,.  showed  the  reserve  champion.  Fe¬ 
males —  jr.  cf..  Clover  Crest  Farm,  Ellen¬ 
burg  Depot;  .sx.  cf.,  and  best  udder.  Melody 
Lane  Farm,  Burke;  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr. 
ch.,  jr.  get,  and  4-yr.,  Strathglass  Farm; 
2-yr„  Gary  Nicholls,  So.  Onondaga;  3-yr., 
5-yr.  and  .sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  dry  cow,  dairy 
herd,  best  three,  sr.  get  and  produce,  Ken¬ 
more  Farm.  Cllnton-Franklin-Essex  Ayrshire 
Club  assembled  the  best  regional  herd. 
There  were  121  Ayrshires  shown. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  Bulls:  cf., 
Robert  Brew,  Bergen;  jr.  yr.,  3-yr.  and  sr. 
and  gr.  ch..  Last  Chance  Ranch, 
Lake  Placid;,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Dansville;  2-yr.,  Champion 
Farm,  West  Winfield.  Females:  cf.,  jr.  yr. 
and  jr.  ch.,  jr.  get,  2-yr.,  sr.  get,  dairy 
herd,  best  three  and  best  udder.  Last 
Chance;  sr.  yr..  Halys  McEachron,  Green¬ 
wich;  dry  cow,  Fred  Bubel,  Caledonia;  3-yr., 
and  4-yr,  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch..  Oak  Knoll 
Farm;  5-yr  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  T.  J.  and 
L.  E  Hilderbrant,  Caledonia;  best  steer, 
John  Bennett.  Victor.  Western  District  had 
the  best  regional  herd;  83  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  were  shown. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

HEREFORDS  —  Bulls:  2-yr,  and  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  sr,  yearling,  jr.  yr.,  smr.  yr.  and  res. 
ch.,  three  bulls  and  two  bulls.  Bay  Manor 
Farm,  Lewes,  Del.;  sr.  cf.,  M.  P.  Hereford 
Farm,  Cazenovia:  winter  cf.,  John  L.  Wehle, 
Scottsville;  jr.  cf..  Pleasant  Point  Plantation, 
Beaufort,  S.  C.  Females:  sr.  yr.,  winter  calf, 
and  sr.  steer  cf..  Pleasant  Point  Plantation, 
S.  C.;  jr.  yr.,  McIntosh  and  Son,  Spencer; 
smr.  yr.,  N.  Y.  two  head,  smr.  yr.  and  gr.  ch. 
steer,  and  three  steers,  Cornell  Univ.;  sr. 
cf..  Bay  Manor  Farm;  jr.  cf.,  get  and  res. 
ch.  steer.  John  Wehle;  jr.  yr.  steer.  Pearl 
Egli,  Williamson.  There  were  88  head  of 
Herefords  .shown. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Bulls:  2-yr.  and  sr.  ch., 
three  bulls,  two  bulls,  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  smr.  yr,  and  jr.  cf.,  Glen  Cove  Farms, 
Worden  Bros..  Windsor;  sr.  yr.  and  res.  sr. 
ch..  and  sr.  cf..  Hortensia  Farm,  Holmdel, 
N.  J  ;  wtr.  yr.  and  res.  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch., 
Tulleevin  Farms,  Franklin,  Ohio.  Females: 
2-yr.,  spr,  yr.  and  res.  ch.,  Stewart  Dudley, 
Fredonia;  sr.  yr.  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  jr. 
cf..  two  females,  res.  jr.,  pair  of  yearlings, 
get,  and  best  two  New  York  head.  Glen 
Cove  Farms;  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.. 


The  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  as 
a  fertilizer  on  American  farms  is  14 
per  cent  higher  this  year  than  in 
1957. 


Y,  State  Fair 


jr.  get,  pair  of  calves,  smr.  yr.,  and  fall 
yr.,  Tulleevin  Farms.  Limestone  Farm,  Holley, 
had  best  jr.  yr.  Shorthorn  steer;  Jeffrey 
Worden  of  Windsor  the  top  smr.  ,yr. ;  and 
Hortensia  Farm  the  first-place  sr.  steer  calf. 
Limestone  Farm  also  showed  the  top 
group  of  three  steers.  56  Shorthorns  were 
shown. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  —  Bulls:  2-yr.  and  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.  and  res.  sr.  ch.,  smr.  yr., 
two  bulls  and  three  bulls.  Mahrapo  Farm, 
Mahwah,  N.  J.;  smr.  sr.  yr..  Sir  William 
Farm,  Hillsdale,  and  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch. 
and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Cornell  University;  smr. 
yr..  Sir  William  Farm;  sr.  cf.,  Braemar 
Farms,  Wappinger  Falls  and  Fishkill  Plains; 
jr.  cf.  and  res.  jr.  ch..  Rally  Farms,  Mill- 
brook.  Females:  2-yr.  and  res.  sr.  ch.,  jr. 
yr.,  and  best  two  N.  Y.  State  head.  Rally 
Farms;  sr  .yr.  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  smr.  yr., 
and  sr.  cf.  and  res.  jr.  ch.,  Mahrapo  Farm; 
smr.  yr.  and  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  jr.  cf.,  and 
sr.  and  jr.  gets.  Sir  William  Farm;  jr.  yr., 
smr.  yr.  and  gr.  ch.  steers,  L.  E.  Jordan 
and  Sons,  Auburn.  There  were  54  Angus 
in  the  show.  Grand  champion  steer  of  the 
show  was  shown  by  Cornell  University;  it 
was  its  Hereford.  Reserve  was  John  Wehle’s 
Hereford. 

THE  SHEEP  CLASSES 

SHROPSHIRES  —  2-yr.  ram,  ram  lamb, 
ch.  ram,  2-yr.  ewe.  res.  ch.,  ewe,  yr.  ewe, 
breeders  young  flock,  exhibitor’s  flock,  and 
premier  breeder.  Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nicholas; 
yr.  and  res.  ch..  ram,  ewe  lamb  and  ch.  ewe, 
four  lambs,  James  Lightfoot,  Woodbury, 
Conn.;  get,  S.usan  Miller,  Lockport. 


HAMPSHIRES  —  2-yr.  and  ch.  ram,  James 
McGuire,  Oakfield;  yr.  and  res.  ch.  ram, 
ram  lamb,  yr.  ewe,  ewe  lamb,  ch.  ewe, 
four  lambs,  young  flock,  exhibitor’s  flock,  get 
and  premier  breeder,  David  E.  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Pa.;  2-yr.  and  res.  ch.,  ewe, 
Kenneth  Spraker,  Bath. 

DORSETS  —  2-yr.  ram.  Charles  and  Helen 
Brinkerhoff,  Interlaken;  yr.  and  res.  ch.  ram, 
2-yr.  and  yr.  ewes,  res.  ch.  ewe.  young 
flock,  exhibitor’s  flock,  get  and  premier 
breeder,  Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion:  lamb  and 
ch.  ram,  lamb  and  ch.  ewe.  Part  Time  Farm, 
Norwich. 

SUFFOLK  —  2-yr.  and  yr.  and  ch.  rams, 
flocks,  and  get,  Sam  Westlake  and  Sons, 
Marysville,  Ohio;  lamb  and  res.  ch.  ram, 
2-yr.  and  res.  ch.  ewe,  and  premier  breeder, 
Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.;  yr. 
.and  lamb  ewes  and  ch.  ewe,  and  four 
lambs,  John  Alexander,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

CHEVIOT  —  2-yr.  ram,  Brooklea  Farm, 
Bath;  yr.  and  res.  ch.  ram.  yr.  and  res.  ch. 
ewe,  exhibitor’s  flock  and  premier  breeder, 
George  Ramsey,  Friendship;  ram  lamb,  and 
ch.,  ewe  lamb,  four  lambs,  young  flock  and 
get,  R.  C.  Gregory.  Mt.  Vision;  2-yr.  and  ch. 
ewe,  Mrs.  David  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa. 

OXFORDS  —  2-yr.  and  lamb  rams  and 
res.  ch.,>  yr.  and  res.  ch.  ewe,  four,  flock, 
get  and  premier  breeder,  Lawrence  Davey, 
Marcellus;  yr.  and  ch.  ram,  2-yr.  and  ch. 
ewe,  and  exhibitor’s  flock,  George  M.  Lohr, 
Romulus;  ewe  lamb,  Knollview  Acres. 

SOUTHDOWNS  —  2-yr.  and  ch.  ram,  J.  W. 
Cook  and  Sons,  Trumansburg;  yr.  ram  and 
2-yr.  ewe,  Brooklea  Farm;  lamb  and  res. 
ch.  ram,  James  Lightfoot;  yr.  and  lamb  ewe 
and  ch.,  four,  flocks,  and  premier  breeder, 
Judith  Carnes,  Ithaca. 


1958  Sf-ate  Grange 
Meetings 

Annual  meetings  of  the  northeast 
states  Granges  will  be  held  this  Fall 
as  follows: 

NEW  YORK 

Saratoga  Springs . Oct.  28-31 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dimeling  Hotel,  Clearfield.  .Oct.  28-30 
NEW  JERSEY 

Hotel  Morton,  Atlantic  City .  Dec.  2-4 
DELAWARE 

Capital  Grange,  Dover . Dec.  2-4 

MARYLAND 

Auditorium,  LaPlata . Oct.  28-30 

CONNECTICUT 

Hotel  Bond,  Hartford . Oct.  16-18 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Hotel  Viking,  Newport . Oct.  1-3 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Hotel  Bancroft,  Worcester  .Oct.  28-30 
VERMONT 

Hotel  Barre,  Barre . Oct.  21-23 

MAINE 

Hotel  Caribou,  Caribou. ..  .Oct.  28-30 


(Continued  on  Page  23) 


WIBTHHOBE  DAIBT  FEEDS 

Pins  High  Quality  Roughage 

PAT  OFF  AT  FOSTEB  FABM 


George  F.  Foster,  artificial  inseminator  for 
Curtiss  Candy  Improved  Stud  Service,  gets  top 
results  with  Wirthmore  Feeds  at  his  home 
farm  GE-Wl-Fo. 


The  entire  herd  at  the  George  F.  Foster 
farm  in  Fostoria,  Michigan  is  artificially 
bred.  With  130  head  on  the  farm  the  herd 
average  is  12,000  pounds  milk  and  450 
pounds  fat  on  64  cows.  Five  first-calf  heifers 
averaged  better  than  60  pounds  per  day  on 
2  times  milking.  Breeding  is  predominantly 
Master  Piece  and  Invincible. 

Wirthmore  Dairy  Feeds  and  Supplements 
are  the  only  grain  rations  used  in  the  feeding 


program.  These  outstanding  rations,  supple¬ 
menting  high  quality  roughage,  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  his  successful  dairy 
operation  according  to  farm  manager  Foster. 

On  farm  after  farm  in  17  states  from 
Michigan  to  Maine  and  South  Carolina, 
Wirthmore  feeds  and  supplements  are  pro¬ 
ducing  top  results.  They  can  do  as  much 
for  you. 
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Get  MORE 


for  your 
silo  dollars! 
MORE  VALUE 


Just  compare  this  husky 
Craine  beauty  with  ordinary 
concrete  silos — you’ll  see  dif¬ 
ferences  worth  many  dollars 
— for  which  you  don’t  pay  a 
penny  extra! 

MORE  STAVE 

The  Craine  Concrete  Stave 
is  nearly  4"  thick — has  5  in¬ 
sulating  air  cells  that  give 
you  extra  thermal  protection 
against  frost  —  a  better, 
warmer  silo  for  better  feeding 
all  year  round. 

MORE  STRENGTH 

Staves  are  tongue  and  groov¬ 
ed  on  all  four  sides  to  form  a 
solid  wall  that  will  stand  any 
test  of  time  or  climate.  Non- 
pourous  —  resists  acids  — 
made  from  finest  aggregates. 
Get  the  facts  before  you  buy. 

. . .  get  a 


Free 
silo  book 


CRAINE,  INC.,  Norwich,  N.Y.  Dept.  R-1018  j 
Send  free  illustrated  booklet  on  Craine  , 
Concrete  Silos  and  name  of  my  dealer. 


j  Name .  j 

j  Address .  j 

I  .  f 

J — ^ - OUR  56TH  YEAR - i 


R  Pore  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
flexible  at  60®  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


GENUINE 


AS  LOW  AS 
U  SQ.  FT. 


_ Prict  Per  Square  Fool 

2  Gouge  (.002) .  . . 


_ Widltis  Ayailable— IIKI  Lin.  FI.  Rolls 

Ic  3,  4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00 ft.  long 


3,  6,  10’/2,  12,  14,  16'/2,  20, 
28,  32  &  40  a  widths 


Tate  This  Ad  With  To  Your  Local  Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Gel  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  Low  Prices 


.  '  LIGHTNING  RODS 

'  REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS  - 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


b  Ftee  Ltterature  and  Estimates. '  i 

P  INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  CO,,  INC,  : 
['  125  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALEANY,  N.  Y.  ^ 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY.  ORANGE  CO..  NEW  YORK 


¥AnM  WOnK  SHOP 

8Y  8.  K.  SOMMEPS 


Formula  fpr  Whitcwosh 

What  is  your  formula  for  prepar¬ 
ing  damp-proof  whitewash  for  use  on 
interior  concrete  block  foundations? 
As  an  ingredient,  is  white  cement 
preferable  to  hydrated  lime?  What 
is  your  formula  for  preparing  white 
"paint  to  be  used  on  rocks  exposed  to 
the  weather?  r.  h.  l. 

For  interior  walls  of  concrete  block 
foundations,  use  a  water-cement 
waterproofing  paint  such  as  Nova- 
xrete,  Stay-Dri,  etc.  The  water- 
cement  paint  comes  in  pure  white 
and  in  several  colors.  Two  coats  usu¬ 
ally  do  a  good  job. 

The  following  formula  will  make 
about  14  gallons  of  whitewash.  (If 
you  need  lesser  quantities,  reduce 
the  ingredients  proportionately). 

1.  Soak  50  lbs.  mason’s  hydrated 
lime  in  10  gal.  water;  this  will  make 
a  stiff  paste. 

2.  Soften  5  lbs.  casein  (available  at 
paint  or  hardware  stores)  in  2  gal. 
water.  Casein  is  a  glue  substitute  that 
is  water-resistant. 

3.  Dissolve  5  lbs.  trisodium  phos¬ 
phate  (washing  soda). 

4.  Add  trisodium  phosphate  solu¬ 
tion  to  casein  and  stir  until  casein  is 
dissolved. 

5.  Combine  the  lime  paste,  to¬ 
gether  with  3  gal.  water,  with  the 
trisodium  phosphate-casein  mixture. 

A  whitewash  mixture  should  be 
thin  enough  to  see  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  being  applied.  It  will  be 
opaque  when  it  dries.  Two  thin  coats 
are  better  than  one  thick  coat. 

For  Better  Insulation 

I  built  a  small  house  about  eight 
years  ago.  It  has  second-hand  lumber, 
sheathing  and  tar  paper,  and  asbestos 
shingles.  I  have  .storm  windows  and 
door,  some  insulation  on  northwest 
side.  Water  condenses  on  this  inside 
wall  and  ceiling,  and  all  the  windows 
are  covered  with  water.  What  can  1 
do?  K.  F. 

Condensation  is  the  result  of  high 
humidity  or  moisture-vapor  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  cold  wall  surfaces.  A_s 
I  understand  your  description  of  the 
problem,  condensation  is  taking  place 
on  the  wall  with  insulation  in  the 
stud  spaces.  This  is  unusual.  Normal¬ 
ly,  if  condensation  takes  place  m  in¬ 
sulated  walls,  the  moisture  appears 
either  on  the  inside  surfaces  of  the 
sheathing  or  within  the  insulation 
blanket.  Insulating  the  wall  in  your 
house  should  raise  the  surface  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  wall  and  thereby  elim¬ 
inate  condensation  on  the  surface. 

Try  the  following: 

1.  Ventilate  the  stud  spaces  with 
the  insulation  by  inserting  vent  plugs 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  stud 
space.  (These  plugs  are  sold  at  paint 
stores.) 


2.  Vent  the  storm  windows  by  bor¬ 
ing  quarter-inch  holes  in  the  top  and 
bottom  rails  of  the  storm  sash;  try 
two  or  three  holes.  If  condensation 
continues,  bore  more  holes. 

3.  Install  insulation  in  the  attic 
floor.  If  you  do  not  have  louvres  in 
each  gable,  install  them.  The  total 
area  of  openings  in  the  louvres  should 
equal  about  1/300  of  the  attic  floor 
area 


Chimney  Problem 

We  would  like  to  build  a  chimney 
on  the  outside  of  the  house.  The 
house  is  140  years  old  and  has  no 
lined  chimney.  Our  plans  are  to  build 
one  of  cinder  blocks  with  a  flue 
lining. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  use  the 
same  flue  for  both  kitchen  range  (on 
the  first  floor)  and  furnace  (in  the 
basement)?  We  burn  wood  in  both 
range  and  furnace  which  makes  a 
hot  fire.  If  it  is  possible,  what  size 
flue  is  necessary?  If  we  should  have 
two  flues,  how  large  should  they  be? 
I  might  add  the  furnace  is  for  coal 
but  we  use  wood.  h.  m.  a. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  one 
flue  to  serve  two  heaters.  Since  you 
burn  wood,  use  two  adjacent  flue 
liners  separated  with  at  least  four 
feet  of  masonry.  If  you  use  chimney 
blocks,  this  will,  of  course,  be  taken 
care  of.  If  you  use  one  flue  for  both 
heaters,  use  a  13-in.  x  13-in.  How¬ 
ever,  chimney  blocks  for  13  x  13  flues 
are  not  usually  available. 

If  your  chimney  is  outside  the 
building,  it  should  be  veneered  with 
four  inches  of  brick  or  it  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  excessive  cooling  and  will  not 
work  as  well. 

If  the  roof  is  gabled,  extend  the 
chimney  to  a  height  of  at  least  two 
feet  above  the  ridge.  If  the  roof  is 
flat,  extend  the  chimney  four  feet 
above  the  roof  level. 


Slog  to  Clear  Sand  Ouf  of 
Well 

I  head  in  your  wonderful  paper 
where  someone  was  having  trouble 
with  sand  in  their  wells.  About  28 
years  ago,  we  had  a  well  drilled,  went 
down  50  feet.  The  water  came  in 
within  12  feet  of  the  top  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  it  was  dark  with 
fine  sand.  The  driller  could  not  bail 
it  out  so  it  would  clear  up.  An  old 
man  who  had  once  been  a  driller 
told  us  to  get  slag  and  put  it  in  the 
well,  which  we  did — a  little  more 
than  a  bushel.  In  less  than  three 
days  the  water  was  as  clear  as  crystal 
and  has  been  ever  since.  r.  w. 

The  use  of  slag  as  a  filter  is  an 
interesting  solution  to  this  problem 
of  gravel  or  sand  in  a  well. 


The  Key  to  Successful 
Form  Forestry 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

at  it  every  year.  He  has  pride  from 
developing  his  woods.  He  has  learned 
his  markets,  and  he  now  knows  how 
to  grade  his  products  and  to  cut 
trees  so  as  to  make  the  maximum 
quantity  —  and  quality  —  of  them. 

For  the  farmers  now  managing 
their  woods  in  this  fashion,  the  wood 
crop  is  a  substantial  part  of  annual 
income.  Not  all  farmers  have  wood¬ 
lands  in  favorable  condition  for  annu¬ 
al  cutting,  it  is  true,  but  there  are 
few  farm  woodlots  that  will  not  sup¬ 
port  an  annual  cut  based  on  pro¬ 
cessed  products.  If  the  plan  is  con¬ 
sistently  followed,  it  will  show  a 
gradual  increase  in  volume  of  pro¬ 
ducts  and  in  income. 

Growing  wood  as  a  farm  crop  is 
entirely  feasible.  It  ought  to  be 
fashionable.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
integrate  forestry  firmly  into  the 
farm  business.  If  farmers  want  to  fol¬ 
low  such  a  plan,  farm  foresters  are 
almost  certain  to  be  delighted  to  help 
them.  Buyers,  too,  can  be  induced  to 
join  forces  with  the  farmers.  Why? 
Because  farmers  have  what  the  buy¬ 
ers  want  and  must  have. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  young  lady  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue  is  19-year-old  Susan 
Treat  of  Orange,  Conn.  This  month 
Susan  will  be  known  as  “Miss 
Eggtober’  and  in  that  capacity  she 
is  travelling  throughout  the  country 
with  the  message:  “Eat  More  Eggs.” 

Susan  lives  on  her  family’s  225- 
acre  farm,  is  now  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  and  has 
always  been  very  active  in  4-H  work. 
Two  years  ago  she  won  one  of  the 
highest  4-H  honors — the  William  H. 
Danforth  “I  Dare  You”  award. 


When  the  going  gets  tough  on  trac¬ 
tors  in  early  Fall,  chaffy  harvest 
debris  that  can  stop  air  jloxo  through 
the  radiator  ought  to  be  removed 
regularly. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  New  Trend: 

Feed  Mill  on  Wheels 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
farming  has  experienced  many 
changes.  In  equipment,  methods  and. 
service  there  has  been  great  pro¬ 
gress.  No\v,  another  new  trend  is 
taking  place;  it  involves  farm  feeds 
and  the  milling  industry.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  most  farmers  have  gone  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  feed  mills  to  have  their 


For  many  farmers,  having  the  feed 
mill  come  to  the  farm  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  lugging  the  home-groivn 
grair\s  off  to  t02vn. 

grains  and  roughages  converted  into 
feed  for  livestock  and  poultry.  This 
they  still  do  on  a  large  scale,  but  to¬ 
day  mobile  mills  on  wheels  are  also 
rolling  directly  to  the  farmer.  There 
is  much  on-farm  grinding  and  mixing 
of  grain  in  custom  mills  mounted  on 
motor  trucks. 


In  the  mill-on-wheels  service  re¬ 
cently  initiated  by  Bruce  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Meabon  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  a 
10-ton  vehicle  presents  complete  feed 
processing  right  in  the  farmer’s  barn¬ 
yard.  Powered  by  a  100-horsepower 
Diesel  engine,  the  mill  sells  for  about 
$22,000.  Some  83  of  them  have  been 
sold  in  New  York  State  in  the  past 
few  years. 

An  advantage  of  the  machine,  of 
course,  is  that  it  brings  milling  ser¬ 
vice  directly  to  farmers.  No  longer 
must  they  take  their  grist  to  town. 
Loading  of  grains,  trucking  them,  un¬ 
loading,  waiting  for  feed,  loading 
again,  returning  to  the  farm  and  un¬ 
loading  into  feed  bins  are  acts  of 
the  past.  By  eliminating  so  much 
feed  handling,  the  mobile  farm  ser¬ 
vice  saves  farmers  much  time  and 
labor. 

The  Meabon  machine  is  a  com¬ 
plete  feed  mill;  it  grinds  all  farm- 
grown  grains  and  roughages  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  farmer’s  specifications,  mixes 
the  ground  material  with  feed  con¬ 
centrates,  and  blends  in  fresh  liquid 
molasses  to  produce  any  desired 
formula.  It  is  driven  farm-to-farm  on 
a  regular  schedule.  The  unit  will 
grind  and  mix  up  to  10  tons  per  hour. 
The  vehicle  also  blows  feed  directly 
into  bulk  bins.  It  has  a  powerful 
magnet  to  keep  metal  and  nails  from 
going  into  feeds. 

The  mobile  feed  mill  is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  changes  seen  in  the 
farm  and  feed  industry  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  Farming  and  feeding 
operations  are  changing. 

Robert  C.  Dyment 


Champion  Crops  at  the  Fair 


In  spite  of  Summer’s  cold  wet 
weather,  according  to  Harry  A.  Dun¬ 
can,  State  Fair  fruit  superintendent, 
the  quality  of  all  exhibits  was  “ex¬ 
ceptional”  and  “much  better  than  in 
any  other  year.”  From  the  lakes  to 
Long  Island,  110  exhibitors  showed 
fruit,  vegetables,  flowers  and  crops; 
“it’s  a  real  State  Fair”,  declared 
Duncan.  Maurice  Dewey,  in  charge  of 
field  crops,  termed  his  exhibits  “very, 
very  good;  exceptional  for  the  year.” 

In  the  various  crop,  produce  and 
product  classes,  these  exhibitors  won 
first  awards: 

Field  Crop  Seeds  —  White  winter 
wheat,  two-rowed  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  Mable  Maltby,  So.  Rutland; 
Red  winter  wheat,  Hoose  Dale  Farms, 
Cherry  Valley;  rye,  Donald  Godfrey, 
Phoenix;  six-rowed  barley,  Hoose 
Brothers,  Cherry  Valley;  oats  and 
birdsfoot  trefoil,  Chauncey  Maltby, 
Barnes  Corners. 

Corn  —  Yellow  dent,  yellow  flint, 
early  maturity  yellow  dent,  dent  and 
champion  earcorn  sample,  Mable 
Maltby;  pop  corn,  W.  A.  Pepperman, 
Marcellus;  1958  yellow  dent,  Harry 
L.  Beebe,  Phoenix;  earlier-than-dough 
1958  yellow  dent  corn,  Frank  Wiley, 
Victor. 

Beans  —  White  pea  and  standard, 
Hoose  Brothers;  red  kidney,  Harry  L. 
Beebe;  soybeans  for  grain,  Mable 
Maltby. 

Sheaves  of  Cereals,  Forage  and 
Silage  Crops  —  White  winter  wheat, 
six-rowed  barley,  oats,  and  timothy 
hay,  Mable  Maltby;  red  winter  wheat, 
rye,  Japanese  and  foxtail  millet, 
smooth  brome  grass,  alsike  clover, 
Hoose  Dale;  two-rowed  barley,  or¬ 
chard  grass,  long-head  grass  and  b. 
trefoil  hay,  Chauncey  Maltby;  buck¬ 
wheat,  soy  beans  and  grass  silage, 
Hoose  Bros.;  Ladino  clover  sod,  Er¬ 
win  Reddick,  Phoenix;  red  clover  hay 
and  corn  silage,  Ernest  Behling, 
Weedsport;  alfalfa  hay  and  grass- 
legume  hay,  Frank  Wiley;  grain  corn 


and  tallest  stalk  of  corn,  Harry  L. 
Beebe;  corn  silage,  Allen  B.  Crego, 
Baldwinsville. 

Potatoes  —  Katahdin,  Thomas 
Molenski,  New  Hampton;  Sebago, 
Arthur  J.  Pratt,  Ithaca;  Rural  and 
Russett  Rural,  and  red  variety,  Ro¬ 
bert  N.  Clauson,  Alpine;  Kennebec, 
Irish  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain, 
Sam  Moelius,  Babylon;  Chippewa, 
Alice  Carnrite,  Sandy  Creek;  Chero¬ 
kee  and  Ontario,  Rosario  Giuffrida, 
Phoenix;  other,  William  Whattam, 
Ithaca;  best  potato  sample,  Thomas 
Molenski. 

Packaged  Vegetables  —  Snap 
beans,  peppers  and  garden  produce, 
Sam  Musumeci,  No.  Syracuse;  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce,  Rosario  Giuffrida; 
topped  carrots,  Daniel  Malfitana, 
Liverpool;  cauliflower  and  largest 
cabbage,  Richard  Amidon,  Lafayette; 
celery  and  muskmelons,  S.  Charles 
Lewis,  Rochester;  sweet  corn  and 
eggplant,  Melvin  Smallridge,  Roches¬ 
ter;  cucumbers  and  onions,  Richard 
Smallridge,  Rochester;  parsnips, 
Peter  Hafner,  No.  Syracuse;  squash, 
Charles  Hafner,  No.  Syracuse;  to¬ 
matoes,  San  Moelius;  largest  pump¬ 
kin,  Carl  W.  Duerr,  Liverpool;  larg¬ 
est  squash,  Hoose  Dale;  largest 
muskmelon,  Leland  Mills,  Baldwins¬ 
ville;  largest  potato,  Claude  Carnrite, 
Pulaski;  heaviest  ear  of  1957  corn, 
William  Saarie,  Phoenix.  Thomas 
Molenski  won  a  produce  sweepstakes 
award. 

Onondaga  County  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  won  the  organization  vege¬ 
table  display  competition;  Genesee- 
Orleans  Vegetable  Growers  Assn, 
was  second,  and  Rochester  Area 
Growers  Assn,  third.  New  York 
State  Cherry  Growers  Assn,  won  first 
award  in  the  fruit  organization  dis¬ 
plays;  it  featured  the  Montmorency 
cherry  and  was  chosen  for  the  annu¬ 
al  H.  S.  Duncan  Memorial  Award  for 
outstanding  fruit  and  vegetable  dis¬ 
play  by  produce  groups. 


October  4.  1958 
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NEW  FOR  FARMERS 


Homelite 


CHAIN 


AS  LOW 
AS 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 

Only  Low-cost  Chain  Saw  with 
all  7  Big  Saw  Quality  Features 

$  Tough,  drop  forged  counter-balanced  crankshaft 
All-position  diaphragm  carburetor 
Famous  Homelite  short  stroke  engine  design 
Automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
Moisture  and  dust-proof  magneto  with 
integral  cooling  fan 
barge  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 
Simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 

All  these  and  many  more  features  combined  for  the  first  time  in  a  low- 
cost  chain  saw  to  give  you  value,  quality  and  economy.  Cuts  18"  trees  in 
18  seconds.  Fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Direct  drive.  Only  18  pounds.* 


*less  bar  and  chain 


See  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 


As  little  as  $3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 


HOMELITE 

B  Ba  division  of  TEXTRON  INC. 

2610  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Dealerships 
avoilable 
in  some 
selected 
areas. 

Write 
for  details. 


Comfort  STALLS 

(Adjustable) 


s  full  freedom  of  tie 
s,  yet  provide  perfect 
trol  of  cow  when 
standing  position, 
usands  i n 
5.  Catalog 
complete 
e  Dairy 
lipment  — 


today! 


U.S.Pat. 
No.  2,578,093 

Canadian  Pat. 
No.  482,444 


MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC 

VERNON,  NEW  yOR/T] 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


only  52.75  ppd. 
wirh  extra  blade 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1.25  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


vrs 


UNITE 


[FREE!  FACTS  ON  316  COMMON  STOCKS 

I  WITH  LONG,  CONTINUOUS  DIVIDEND  RECORDS 

I  Don’t  miss  reading  this  valuable  20-page  investment 
H  booklet  which  gives  you  essential  facts  on  316  com- 
B  mon  stocks  that  have  paid  dividends  continuously 
■  for  20  years  to  94  years.  See  for  yourself  which  com- 
g  panics  are  paying  up  to  6%  or  more  at  recent  pi'ices; 

I  look  at  the  brief  description  of  every  company’s  prod- 
1  ucts;  and  then  study  the  informative,  easy-to-read  dis- 
I  cussion  about  common  stock  investing  which  appears  , 

i  in  the  first  9  pages.  Act  Now!  Mail  the  attached 
1  coupon  today  for  your  free  copy.  '  *  '-'.fU 

j  Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpafh 

M  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  American  Stock  Exchange 

=  and  other  leading  stock  and  commodity  exchanges, 

g  ESTABLISHED  1931 

B  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  MUrray  Hill  7-  3732 

B  WASHINGTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BALTIMORE  —  WILKES  BARRE 
g  NEW  CANAAN  BETHLEHEM 

M  Please  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  “INVESTMENT  FACTS." 
s  ATTENTION:  G.  C.  Walsh.  Jr. 

g  NAME  . . . 

g  ADDRESS  . 

M  CITY  .  STATE  . 


TOP  TMTENTY^farmer 

Tom  LaChance  says: 


^'Without  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
I  never  could  have  made  a  start. 
I  borrow  from  Farm  Credit  and  save 
by  paying  cash.” 

Thomas  J.  LaChance  came  to  Connecticut 
from  Maine  during  the  depression.  In 
1944,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  made  a  small 
down  payment  on  his  first  farm. 

Today  he  has  492  acres  —  200  in  pota¬ 
toes,  80  in  wheat,  and  rents  20  for  shade 
tobacco.  Recently  Tom  was  selected  by 
the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  one  of  America’s  Outstanding  Young 
Farmers  for  1958. 


'XAN  DO!"  says  Kandoo 

Long-Term  Federal  Land 
Bank  Mortgage  Loans 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association. 


Tom  LaChance,  second  largest  taxpayer  of 
Somers,  Connecticut,  with  part  of  his  100,000 
bushel  potato  crop,  which  he  packs  in  15- 
pound  bags  and  markets  through  the  Rock-, 
ville  Farmers'  Potato  Co-op. 

*Are  you  a  Top  Twenty  Farmer-^ 
or  headed  for  that  goal? 

20%  of  the  Northeast’s  farmers  produce  two- 
thirds  of  the  farm  output !  Like  so  many  in 
this  select  group,  Tom  LaChance  uses  Co-op 
Farm  Credit  as  a  constructive  business  tool 
that  helps  him  make  the  most  of  his  farming- 
skill  and  management  ability. 


See  your  /oca/  associations  or  write;  Dept.  R-117,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR  COWS 
with 

UNADILLA 

Stanchions 
&  Partitions 

Fewer  teat  inju¬ 
ries;  more  milk¬ 
ing  convenience 
when  you  install 

UN  ADI  LLA  .  .  . 


stanchions  and  folding  partitions. 
Stanchions  are  self-locking,  germ-proofed 
hardwood  for  extra  strength,  longer  life 
and  greater  ease  of  operation.  Quieter  and 
no  danger  of  cattle  loss  from  lightning. 

Low-Cost  Folding  _ 

Partitions  keep  cows 
from  stepping  on 
neighbors’  udders, 
yet  never  get  in  way 
when  milking,  bed¬ 
ding  or  cleaning 
stables.  Stay  cleaner, 
fit  any  stanchion 
frame,  no  help  need¬ 
ed  to  install. 

Write  for  FREE  folder; 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  CP-1018  Unodillo,  N.Y 


RUPTURE-EASER 


1M..  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Rrace  Trusi) 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  iowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-108,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  and  UNHURT! 


Trap 
Can’t 
Harm 
Children 
or  Pets 

Amazing  HAVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons 
without  injuring  them.  Straying  pets  and  poultry  are 
released  unhurt.  Easy  to  set — open  ends  give  animal 
eonlidcnce.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or  springs  to 
break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  for 
valuable  FREE  40 -page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets 
i]^s_u^^  _b:^  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,  l05^'w^TTR"sfrr6s^TNG7~N7'\^ 
Please  send  me  Free  40-Page  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


NAME  .. 
ADDRESS 


TONEMASTER  TEMPLETTE 

These  flattering  glasses  conceal  the  most 
efficient  hearing  aid  ever  developed!  Enjoy 
all-directional  ear-level  hearing  —  no  button 
in  your  ear  ...  no  dangling  cord!  Twenty 
attractive  styles  and  colors  for  men  and 
women.  Wear  with  your  own  fronts  and 
lenses.  Don’t  buy  any  hearing  aid  until  you 
see  and  test-hear  the  revolutionary  Tone- 
master  Templette.  Write  today  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
immediatelv  without  obligation.  Tonemas- 
ter.  Dept.  5013,  128  So.  Monroe,  Peoria,  Ill. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  impossible  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  now!  Get  Im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
hronicliial  asthma.  Over  1,000.000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mail.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  797-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I.  N.  Y. 


—  FEED  SILAGE  MECHANICALLY  — 
With  P  &  D  silo  unlcader  and  auger  bunk 
feeder.  With  this  unloader,  a  boy  can  easily 
feed  from  8  to  15  tons  an  hour  the  push  but¬ 
ton  way.  Hard  packed  or  frozen  silage  no 
problem.  Guaranteed.  30  days  free  trial.  3 
years  to  pay.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write  — 
P  &  D  SALES  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD  18,  ILLINOIS 


Two  practical  examples  of 
dairy  barn  construction  with 

Poles  and  Plywood 


Pole  construction  and  plywood  sid¬ 
ing  have  proved  to  be  the  right  com¬ 
bination  for  some  New- England  barn 
builders.  A  Massachusetts  construc¬ 
tion  company  has  used  them  for  45 
buildings  in  the  past  three  years  at 
an  average  cost  of  only  $1.25  per 
square  foot  of  space.  The  firm’s 
Robert  F.  Atkins  estimates  that  use 
of  fir  plywood  siding  saves  about  50 
per  cent  in  labor  cost. 

A  new  example  of  the  speed  and 
economy  of  the  method  is  at  the 
dairy  farm  of  Dan  Way  in  Gilead, 
Conn.  Burned  out  two  years  ago,  Way 
contracted  to  put  up  a  three-wing 
building  for  70  head  of  cattle.  The 
basic  building  was  completed  in  30 
days  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1.50  per 
square  foot  for  the  10,500-square-foot 
installation.  Three  units  form  three 
sides  of  a  paved  area  105  by  125  feet. 
One  wing  contains  four  maternity 
pens  and  an  eight-place  milking  par¬ 
lor.  Its  rear  section  as  a  loafing  area 
affords  protection  for  stock  from 
weather.  The  other  wing  is  used  for 
hay  storage. 

Excavation  and  foundations  are  not 
needed  for  pole  barns;  this  is  a  time 
and  money  saver.  Pentachloropene- 
nol-  cr  creosote-treated  poles  are  set 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  the  ground 
on  concrete  footing.  Siding  and  roof 
framing  are  nailed  directly  to  the 
poles,  and  a  strong,  continuous  tie 
is  thus  created  from  roof  to  below 
ground.  Pole  spacing  is  usually  seven 
and  a  half  feet  center  to  center  for 
side  wall  construction;  but  the  poles 
are  spaced  15  feet  on  center  at  the 
open  sides  of  buildings  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  access.  A  treated  plank  forms 
the  base  line  at  grade,  and  girts  are 
spiked  every  30  inches  on  the  poles. 
Girts  may  be  2x4’s  or  2x6’s;  those  in 
Way’s  buildings  are  2x6’s  16  feet 
long.  Two-by-sixes  are  normally  em¬ 
ployed  24  inches  apart  in  buildings 
where  hay  storage  exerts  sidewise 
pressure  on  the  walls. 

Fir  plywood  panels  are  then  nailed 
to  the  girts  with  4d  galvanized  nails. 
Plywood  is  always  the  exterior  type, 
i.e.,  waterproof,  and,  as  on  the  Way 


installation  is  usually  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  Sometimes  high  veneer 
plywood  is  specified  on  buildings 
where  exterior  appearance  is  im¬ 
portant.  Exterior  joints  are  battened 
with  V4  by  2-inch  strips  of  exterior 
plywood  nailed  with  three-quarter- 
inch  aluminum  grooved  nails.  Finally, 
the  building  is  sprayed  with  heavy- 
bodied  oil-base  stain  for  good  looks 
and  protection  from  surface  check¬ 
ing.  Roofing  is  of  .024-gauge  cor¬ 
rugated  roll  aluminum. 

The  two-story  milking  parlor  at 
Way’s  has  an  upper  storage  room 
floored  with  plywood.  Framing  is 
2xl0’s,  16  inches  o.c.  and  blocked  to 
receive  joints.  This  floor  has  proved 
smooth  and  tight,  preventing  hay 
chaff  and  dirt  from  filtering  through. 
Plywood  is  also  used  as  the  ieed-bunx 
bottom  at  Way’s. 

A  similar  in.stallation  to  Way’s  was 
put  up  recently  at  West  Sutton  in 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  Donald  Putnam 
and  his  uncle  now  have  a  milking 
parlor  connecting  two  42x90-ioot  pole 
buildings,  a  loafing  barn  to  the  east 
and  a  feed  barn  to  the  west.  The 
three  buildings  enclose  a  paved  ex¬ 
ercise  area  50  by  75  feet,  with  a  30- 
foot  paved  area  out  to  the  rear.  These 
buildings  were  also  erected  in  30 
days,  exclusive  of  installation  lime 
for  equipment  and  facilities.  They 
will  accommodate  a  herd  of  60  cows 
at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  squaie  foot. 

One  of  the  chief  features  cf  the 
pole-frame-plus-plywood  construction 
is  its  speed  of  erection.  Four  men  can 
completely  sheath  and  finish  the  ex¬ 
terior  siding  of  a  42x90-foot  bLulding 
in  an  eight-hour  day.  Another  com¬ 
mon  problem  —  action  cf  manure 
against  siding-  materials  —  is  felt  to 
be  met  belter  by  plywood  than  by 
metal.  Another  advantage  is  m  main¬ 
tenance.  If  side-wall  damage  occurs, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  replace  the 
4x8-foot  panels. 

Besides  for  these  types  of  farm 
buildings,  pole  construction  has  also 
been  employed  for  garages,  hay  dry¬ 
ing  structures,  storage  for  lumber, 
and  fairgrounds  buildings.  R.  Bard 


This  dairy  plant  of  Donald  Putnam’s  in  Sutton,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  look 
only  30  days  to  erect.  Pole  construction  with  plyivood  siding  was  one  reason. 
At  the  left  is  the  feed  barn,  at  the  right  the  loafing  shed  —  all  connected 

by  the  milking  parlor. 


In  this  pole-plywood  dairy  structure  at  Donald  Way’s  farm  in  Gilead,  Conn., 
there  is  a  feeding  area  for  the  cows  plus  plenty  of  storage  space  for  hay. 
It  provides  much  convenience  in  feeding,  and  it  is  economical,  too. 
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JUNIOR  fARMBRS 


Oxford  Academy  won  the  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  judging  contest  sponsored  last  Au¬ 
gust  for  FFA  students  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Institute  at  Delhi. 
The  team  from  Greene  High  School 
ranked  second,  and  Corfu  third.  Plac¬ 
ing  next  in  the  competition  entered 
by  61  New  York  State  vo-ag  chapters 
were;  South  Kortright,  Livonia, 
Marathon,  Schoharie,  Lowxiile.  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  Roeliff-Jansen  (Hills¬ 
dale).  In  this  31st  annual  event,  judg¬ 
ing  was  done  at  these  farms:  Guern¬ 
seys  —  Hansenarea  Farm  owned  by 
Laurence  Hansen,  South  Valley;  Hol- 
steins  —  River  Valley  Farm,  Mrs.  G. 
Low  and  Son,  Milford;  Ayrshires  — 
Iroquois  Farm,  F.  Ambrose  Clark, 
Cooperstown;  Jerseys  —  Grassland 
Jersey  Farm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Johnson,  Meredith.  Holsteins  were 
also  judged  at  the  Delhi  Institute, 
where  Animal  Husbandry  Professor 
S.  R.  Merritt,  the  judging  contest 
master,  is  in  charge  of  the  herd. 

The  top  individual  judge  was  Ken¬ 
neth  Gladding  of  Livonia;  he  scored 
761  points.  Next  were:  Donald  Sad- 
dlemire,  Schoharie;  Dennis  Hill,  So. 
Kortright;  Keith  Harvey,  Marathon; 
Frank  Race,  Greene;  Robert  Kruger, 
Corfu;  Darrell  Burley,  No.  Rose; 
James  Hodge,  Oxford;  Stanley  Thor- 
rington.  Grand  Gorge;  and  Kenneth 
Keith,  Afton. 

Bethlehem  Chapter  won  the  poul¬ 
try  judging  contest  held  at  the  Delhi 
Institute  in  conjunction  with  the 
dairy  judging  tour;  New  Berlin  was 
second,  and  Dansville  third. 


Ingraham  and  Sons,  Knox;  and 
Glenn  Torry,  Poland.  Edwin  A.  Wix- 
son  Jr.  Winslow,  sent  the  Jersey. 

Top  judges  in  this  year’s  Maine 
4-H  Club  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Con¬ 
test  were  Sally  and  Joyce  Lander 
and  Malcolm  Lavigne,  Farmington, 
Franklin  County,  and  Ralph  Conant, 
Canton  Point,  Oxford  Co 


Alex  E.  Huntley,  17,  No.  Chatham, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  to 
represent  New  York  this  year  at  the 
Danforth  Scholarship  Camp  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  There  he  participated  in  a 
Christian  leadership  training  pro¬ 
gram  with  500*  young  ihen  from  the 
United  States  and  tei’ritories;  the 
camp  emphasizes  development  of  the 
individual  physically,  mentally,  so¬ 
cially  and  In  religion.  Alex  has  been 
an  active  4-H  member,  holding  prac¬ 
tically  every  office  at  one  time  in  the 
last  eight  years  in  the  4-H  Buccaneers 
Club  of  North  Chatham.  He  person¬ 
ally  owns  16  registered  Guernsey 
cows  and  21  more  in  partnership  with 
his  grandfather,  Earl  S.  Williams. 
Alex  served  on  the  Columbia  County 
4-H  dairy  cattle  judging  team  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  in  1957. 


Ten-year-old  Ann  Talbot  of  La¬ 
conia  won  the  recent  1958  New 
Hampshire  4-H  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
Contest  with  five  10-week  cockerels 
weighing  an  average  of  5.5  pounds. 
They  were  both  heaviest  and  highest 
in  quality.  “Loving  care,”  and  “ex¬ 
tra  special  attention”  are  reasons 
given  for  Ann’s  success.  In  topping 
106  other  contestants,  she  received 
a  feed-company  trophy,  a  10-pound 
smoked  ham,  and  a  price  of  $1.00 
per  pound  for  her  27.5-lb.  entry.  Run- 
nerup  James  Benware,  Meriden, 
N.  H.,  received  $.75  per  pound  for  his 
26.5  pounds.  Gregory  Geisler,  Derry, 
was  paid  $.50  cents  per  pound  for 
his  third-place  entry. 

In  other  contests  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  C-O-T  final,  Joseph 
Zabielski,  Winchester,  came  out  first 
in  poultry  demonstration,  William 
Knight,  Monroe,  was  tops  in  poultry 
dressing,  and  Merrimack  County  won 
egg  judging;  Nancy  Bean  and  Hope 
Bartlett,  both  of  Warner,  made  up 
the  winning  team. 


“Independence,  security,  satisfac¬ 
tory  family  life,  outdoor  work  and  a 
sense  of  development”  are  the  condi¬ 
tions  Richard  G.  Parsons  Northfield, 
Franklin  Co.,  Mass.,  feels  that  farm¬ 
ing  provides.  These  —  plus  freedom 
—  were  what  he  stressed  in  a  talk 
last  Summer  that  one  for  him  the 
annual  Bowditch  Speaking  Contest  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
After  four  years  there,  he  decided  to 
go  back  to  the  farm. 


EATON  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 

23  Lake  Street 

Hamburg,  New  York 

AKRON . Abbott’s  Akron  Service 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Company 

ANGOLA . K  &  L  Home  &  Auto  Supply 

ATTICA . George  Burnison 

BELFAST . Grastorf  &  Guilford 

BUFFALO . Angert’s  Auto  Parts 

BUFFALO . Schaub  Tool  Rental 

BUFFALO . West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 

BUFFALO . Winiewicz  Hardware 

BURT . Shaw  Brothers 

CUBA . Brooklea  Implement  &  Tractor 

EAST  PEMBROKE _ Siebert's  Auto  Service 

ELMA.  Stradart  Welding  &  Farm  Equipment 

FRANKLINVILLE . Martiny  Brothers 

HAMBURG . Richardson  Milling  Company 

HAMBURG . Wurster’s  Hardware 

HOLLEY . Holley  Farm  Service 

HORSEHEADS _ Tate  Equipment  Company 

LeROY . F.  W.  Bickford 

LOCK“ORT _ Walter  Kohl  Welding  & 

G“neral  Repair  Shop 
LOCKPORT.  James  O.  Rignel  Company,  Inc. 

MEDINA . Earl  W.  Loades  &  Sons 

NIAGARA  FALLS . Hysen  Supplies,  Inc. 

CLEAN . Chiavetta  Brothers 

SILVER  CREEK . Silver  Creek  Power 

Equipment 

WARSAW . Oram  Motor  Sales 

WELLSVILLE . Chiavetta  Brothers 


GOLF  &  TRACTOR  EQUIP.  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  55,  Elmwood  Sta. 
Syracuse  7,  New  York 

AUBURN  . Bar  L  Supply 

DEPOSIT . Kenneth  F.  Scott 

DELHI . Rosa  Sales 

DELPHI  FALLS . Warners  Motors 

GRAND  GORGE . Wilbur  Joslyn 

MALLORY..  . W.  F.  Gearsbeck 

MUNNSVILLE . Wesley  Boylan 

OWASCO . Elbert  Peterson 

POPULAR  RIDGE . Robert  Hunt 

RICHVILLE . Paul  Reed 

SHERBURNE . Roland  R.  Jones 

TULLY . Les  Comstock 

WALTON . Robert  Parsons 

WATERTOWN . White’s  Lawn  Supply 


HAVERSTICK  TORO  SALES  CORP. 

66  River  Blvd. 

Rochester  20,  New  York 

BATH . McKinley  Sales  &  Service 

BINGHAMTON . C.  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc. 

BRANCHPORT . Fitzwater  Hardware 

CANDOR .  Candor  Saw  Shop 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS . Fred  Feelcy 

CONESUS . Gordon  Alger 

DANSVILLE .....  Bob’s  Lawn  Mower  Shop 

ENDICOTT . Halpin  Implement  Company 

HAMLIN . Heise  Farm  Store  Inc. 

HENRIETTA . John  P.  Halpin  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Strobel  Welding  Service 

INTERLAKEN . Minor  Hardware 

IONIA . Hy  W.  Norton 

LEICESTER . A.  R.  Christiano  Hardware 

&  Impl.  Co. 

LYONS . Scbleede  Farm  Supply 

MARION . M.  B.  Mcrrison 

MUMFORD .  Roland  E.  Bickford 

NO.  COHOCTON _ Robert  Miller  Company 

NUNDA . C.  T-.  Willey 

ODESSA . Harold  Havens 

ONTARIO  CENTER . H.  L.  Smith 

OWEGO,  R.  D . A.  F.  Wright  &  Son 

PENN  YAN . Fitzwater  Hdwe. 

PRATTSBURG . . . McConnell  Motors 

ROCHESTER . H.  L.  Bai.ghman,  Inc. 

SAVONA....  . Vincent  Sorge 

SODUS  CENTER . Fccte  Brothers 

SPENCERPORT _ Spencerport  Coal  &  Feed 

Coro. 

STANLEY . Clarence  Gage 

VESTAL . Bernard  Sheret’s  Nursery 

WEBSTER . Biickner-Miller  Company 

WHITNEY  POINT . Richards  Implement 

Company 

WOLCOTT. ....  .Jim’s  Farm  Equipment,  inc. 

HUDSON  TORO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  986 


The  four  registered  dairy  calves 
offered  by  the  Maine  Bankers  Assn, 
to  “deserving”  4-H  Club  members 
this  year  went  to  C.  Fred  Packard, 
Bridgton;  Willis  Moody  III,  Warren; 
Peter  Paton,  Troy;  and  Chester  E. 
Nichols,  Harrington.  All  except 
Nichols,  who  chose  a  Jersey,  received 
Holsteins.  These  came  from  the  farms 
of  Seavey  A.  Piper,  Troy;  John  W. 

x. 

O^dber  4,  1958 

\ 

\ 
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Latham,  New  York 

AMSTERDAM . Shelp  <5.  Warner 

BALLSTON  SPA.  .Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

297  Maple  Ave. 

BARNEVELD . ...Baker  Sales  &  Service 

BURNT  HILLS . Burnt  Hills  Hardware 

GREENVILLE . Stevens  Farm  Store  Inc. 

HUDSON . Kingman  Hardware  Co. 

557  Warren  St. 

LITTLE  FALLS.  .Whitcombs  Pontiac  Service 

River  Road  West 
MECHANICVILLE. .  .Webster  Equipment  Co. 


MEuROSE . Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

ONEONTA . Murdock  Hardware  &  Impl. 

Co.,  Inc. 
S  Market  St. 


Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4-H  boys  had  tree-pruning  practice  at  the  4-H  conservation 
camp  in  Arnot  Forest  last  month.  L.  to  r.:  Clyde  Goodrich,  Erieville;  Ber- 
nard  Naber,  D^uyter;  William  Wilcox,  Clockville;  Dean  Wilkinson,  Mexico; 

and  David  Howlett,  Munnsville. 


"ONLY  SAW  I  NEED!” 


SAYS  C.  Bruce  De  Camp 
New  Washington,  Indiana 

Does  EVERY  farm  sawing  job! 


NEW  IMPROVED 

“yNWlEHT 

GASOLINE  POWERED  SAW 


**My  Wright  does  every  kind  of  farm  saw¬ 
ing  job — it’s  the  only  saw  I  need,”  Mr. 
De  Camp  writes.  *'I  not  only  fell  trees  up 
to  20"  in  my  woodlot  but,  also,  I  can  follow 
a  chalkline  when  cutting  lumber,  so  I  use 
my  Wright  saw  for  all  my  farm  building 
and  repair  jobs.  My  handsaw  and  buck¬ 
saw  are  gathering  cobwebs  in  the  tool  shed. 
Haven’t  used  them  since  I  got  my  Wright.” 


•IBS®® 

F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  Wis, 
Includes  20"  blade 
Price  applies  in  U.  S.  only. 


•  Fells — Limbs 

•  Bucks 

•  Prunes 


•  Undercuts 
e  Clears  land 

•  Slices  strip  silage 


•#••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Reciprocating  blade  moves  back- and -forth 
like  a  “powerized"  handsaw — 

166  strokes  a  second 


•  Cuts  fence  posts 

•  Precision-cuts 

•  Leaves  Mill-edge 


WORLD’S  SAFEST 
POWER  SAW 
NO  DANGEROUS  CHAIN 


FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

See  Your  Local  Wright  Saw  Dealer  Listed  Below 


ROME . Nold  Farm  Supply 

3AUQUOIT. . Gerald  Schafer’s  Lawn  Mower 

Shop 

SCHENECTADY . John  W.  Keseberg 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE . Shelp  &  Warner 

*TROY . Rath  Brothers 

720  Hoosick  St. 

»TROY . Troy  File  Works 

208  River  St. 

WEST  LEBANON . Harry  B.  Hicks 

Lumber  Co. 

WEST  SAND  LAKE . John  W.  Hansen 

Route  5,  Giffords  Church  Rd. 

VALLEY  FALLS . Wiley  Brothers 

•vVILMINGTON. -Burdick  Chain  Saws  Sales  & 

Service 


For  name  of  Wright  Saw  Dealer 
nearest  you,  phone  or  write: 

TORO  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
White  Plains,  New  York 
Phone:  WH  9-5290 

Serving  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
within  75  miles  of  New  York  City. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adju.st  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  iiouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Two  Farm  Platforms 

ARMERS  in  New  York  State  cannot  be 
especially  enthusiastic  over  the  1958  farm 
platforms  adopted  by  the  two  political  parties 
at  their  recent  conventions. 

The  Republicans  dedicate  themselves  to: 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  New 
York  State’s  farms  and  farmers;  improvement 
of  marketing  methods  and  facilities;  increased 
food  research;  encourage  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  and  New  York  State’s  other  food  products; 
continued  effort  to  resolve  migrant  labor  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  their  platform  the  Democrats  pledge 
their  efforts  to: 

(1)  Promote  greater  use  of  the  co¬ 
operative  method  of  selling  produce  to 
large  retailers;  (2)  increase  agricultural  re¬ 
search;  (3)  extend-farm-to-market  roads;  (4) 
promote  regional  marketing;  (5)  establish  sound 
use  of  our  water  resources;  (6)  clarify  the 
motor  vehicle  law  to  assist  farmers;  (7)  intensify 
the  department’s  food  control  work;  (8)  continue 
to  improve  our  reporting  system  of  agricultural 
prices  and  crops;  (9)  expand  the  services  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse;  (10)  modernize  our  plant 
industry  laws;  (11)  adjust  our  milk-licensing  laws 
in  order  to  further  activate  more  basic  competi¬ 
tion  in  milk  distribution;  (12)  bring  up  to  date 
our  perishable  commodities  laws. 

Addressing  attention  first  to  the  Republican 
plank,  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  too  vague 
in  its  generalities.  Actually  it  omits  a  pledge 
contained  in  the  party’s  1954  platform,  namely, 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  There  is  not  one  word  about  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  farm  prices  or  the  spiralling  of 
farm  costs,  and  it  must  therefore  be  assumed 
either  that  the  Republicans  do  not  consider 
prices  too  low  or  costs  too  high,  or  prefer  just 
to  disregard  them. 

The  Democrats  also  significantly  omit  any 
reference  to  farm  prices  or  costs.  Their  plat¬ 
form  is  more  specific  than  that  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  and  there  is  a  positive  pledge  to  “adjust 
our  milk-licensing  laws.”  We  regard  this  prom¬ 
ise  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  The  Democrats,  in 
control  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State 
government  for  the  past  four  years,  have  re¬ 
sisted  every  attempt  to  relax  the  licensing 
laws.  A  sudden  reversal  of  form,  just  prior  to 
election,  cannot  be  viewed  with  an  excess  of 
confidence. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  an  aggressive 
state  administration  could  do  for  agriculture, 
and  especially  for  the  dairy  industry.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  either  party  in  this  direction  indicates 
that  each  regards  agriculture  as  a  stepchild, 
not  to  be  worried  about  too  much  because 
somehow  it  will  continue  to  stumble  along,  as 
it  always  has. 

This  negative  thinking  will  some  day  reap 
a  whirlwind.  Meanwhile,  let  a  slight  hope  be 
expressed  that  between  now  and  election  one 
of  the  candidates  will  have  his  eyes  opened  as 
to  what  can  he  done  for  agriculture,  and  be 
forthright  enough  to  pledge  himself  to  do  it. 


Crops,  Cattle  and  Margins 

This  year’s  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  some 
1,421,000,000  bushels — a  new  high  record, 
and  close  to  half  a  billion  bushels  above  the 
1957  crop  is  now  predicted.  The  corn  yield 
will  be  approximately  two  per  cent  over  last 
year,  and  a  close  second  to  the  record  high. 
The  soybean  crop  will  be  up  about  10  per  cent. 
Barley  is  expected  to  set  a  new  record  of 
around  452  million  bushels,  with  oats  almost 
a  record.  High  yields  of  feed  grains  have  been 
augmented  by  an  equally  large  hay  harvest, 
and  also  by  excellent  grazing  conditions. 

These  feeding  and  fattening  factors  have 
combined  together  to  produce  a  major  build¬ 
up  in  all  classes  of  livestock,  especially  in 
cattle.  Surveys  show  that  in  our  principal  beef- 
producing  States  there  was  at  least  16  per  cent 
more  cattle  being  fattened  on  range  and 
pasture  lands  during  this  ^ast  Summer  than 
a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  these  cattle  are  being 
fed  to  heavier  weights  than  is  usually  the  case. 
Such  favorable  feed  conditions  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  necessarily  mean  profits  for  the  livestock 
farmer.  In  fact,  the  reverse  could  be  true.  The 
most  disturbing  factor,  marketwise,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  heavy  influx  of  well  finished  cattle 
this  Fall,  arriving  in  greater  numbers  than  can 
be  absorbed  by  consumer  markets.  This  can 
only  mean  lower  prices  for  slaughter  cattle. 

A  study  of  cattle  markets  and  margins  shows 
that  prices  for  good  to  choice  slaughter  steers 
are  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  hundred  pounds 
liveweight  less  than  last  Spring.  On  the  other 
hand,  comparable  grades  of  stocker  and  feeder 
steers  are  selling  at  about  the  same  price  as 
last  Spring;  in  fact,  on  some  markets  they 
have  even  advanced  in  price  due  to  strong  de¬ 
mand.  This  has  resulted  in  a  possible  time-lag 
minus  margin  of  several  dollars  per  hundred, 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  have  some  degree 
of  plus  margin  (increased  selling  price  per 
pound  over  purchase  price  per  pound )  in  order 
to  make  any  money  from  a  fattening  cattle 
operation. 

Therefore,  unless  a  farmer’s  roughage  and 
grain  is  all  home-grown,  and  beyond  existing 
feeding  needs,  the  outlook  is  not  favorable  for 
the  purchase  of  stocker  or  feeder  cattle  for 
feeding  and  fattening  this  Winter. 


October  10 — Soil  Bank  Deadline 

HE  only  part  of  the  soil  bank  to  be  opera¬ 
tive  in  1959  will  be  the  Conservation  Re¬ 
serve,  in  which  a  farmer  contracts  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  transfer 
land  to  conservation  practices  for  a  five-  or 
10-year  period.  The  government  shares  the 
cost  of  planting  trees  or  grass,  getting  in  wild¬ 
life,  building  dams,  etc.,  and  it  will  also  pay 
the  landowner  some  $13.50  per  acre  rental 
each  year.  The  latter  rate,  a  national  average, 
is  up  35  per  cent  from  1958.  The  average  state 
rates  are  to  be  $15  in  New  York,  $16  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  $19  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  $17  in  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
$20  in  Connecticut,  $13  in  New  Hampshire, 
$14  in  Vermont  and  $12  in  Maine.  Rates  will 
be  higher  for  the  more  productive  farms,  lower 
for  poor  ones;  they  will  also  be  10  per  cent 
higher  for  farms  on  which  all  land  is  com¬ 
mitted. 

Landowners  interested  in  retiring  land  from 
production  and  conserving  it  by  specific  mea¬ 
sures  should  get  in  touch  with  their  local 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser¬ 
vation  office  prior  to  October  10.  They  should 

( 1 )  prqvide  the  office  with  information  on 
average  acre  yields  of  three  principal  crops, 

(2)  estimate  the  acre  value  of  the  land,  and 

(3)  inform  as  to  acreage  of  crops  grown  in 
1957  and  1958.  Thereafter,  the  ASC  office  will 
provide  an  application  form  on  which  is  printed 
the  maximum  payment  rate.  If  participation 
still  seems  desirable,  the  farmer  should  return 
the  application  no  later  than  October  24.  Be¬ 
cause  funds  may  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all,  early  applications  will  receive  first  atten¬ 
tion.  Thereafter,  if  the  application  is  approved, 
the  farmer  has  15  days  in  which  to  sign  a 
formal  contract.  Because  only  about  12.5 
million  acres  can  be  accepted,  farmers  who 
offer  eligible  land  at  less  than  maximum  rates 
may  be  more  certain  of  acceptability. 


A  Fire  Is  Never  Over 

OSSES  from  farm  fires  in  the  United 
States  last  year  totalled  more  than  $150 
million.  Some  were  compensated  by  insurance, 
to  be  sure,  yet  how  many  were  complete  and 
final?  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  American 
farmers  are  believed  to  carry  fire  insurance. 
Too  much  work,  money,  hope,  planning  and 
love  went  up  in  the  air  as  flame  and  smoke, 
gone  forever  from  people  and  the  world.  Yet 
the  loss  may  linger  as  long  as  a  person  or 
family  lives. 

National  Fire  Prevention  Week  is  a  time 
for  farmers  to  give  thought  and  attention  to 
getting  rid  of  fire  hazards.  Diligent  care  of 
property  should  be  one  step;  good  “housekeep¬ 
ing”  helps.  Provision  for  fire  protection  should 
be  another;  extinguishers,  water  and  pumps 
should  be  placed  readily  at  hand.  There  is 
need,  too,  to  strengthen  community  fire  de¬ 
partments;  many  States  have  laws  that  aid  in 
setting  up  rural  fire  protection  districts.  In¬ 
surance  should  be  re-examined  and  brought  up 
to  date  with  current  market  values  and  replace¬ 
ment  costs. 

“Find  fire  hazards,  remove  them,  and  stop 
taking  chances  with  fire”  is  an  admonishment 
to  be  taken  to  heart  and  hand  this  week,  and 
every  week.  A  farm  fire  may  be  out  but  its 
results  are  never  over,  and  rarely  forgotten. 


What  Farmers  Say 

'  WHY  ALLOW  BULLS  IN  PASTURE? 

Is  there  no  law  in  New  York  to  protect  lives 
and  livestock  against  a  neighbor  who  chooses  to 
let  a  full-grown  bull  run  loose  in  his  pastures?  If 
such  is  permissible,  1  am  certain  that  Nev/  York 
is  about  the  only  State  which  permits  it.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that:  1  —  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “safe” 
bull;  2  —  It  is  the  “gentle”  bull  that  always  kills; 
3  —  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fencing  to  hold  a 
bull? 

I  went  to  a  local  Justice  who  told  me  immedi¬ 
ately  that  no  full-grown  bull  could  be  pastured 
but,  when  I  wished  to  file  a  complaint,  the  only 
law  he  could  find  states  in  effect  that  the  bull  must 
kill  to  be  condemned  and  his  entry  must  be 
through  your  neighbor’s  half  of  the  fence,  and  not 
yours.  Surely  this  law  was  written  when  every 
farmer  kept  a  bull  and  before  farmers  W’ere  trying 
to  improve  their  herds  through  artificial  insemi¬ 
nation. 

This  matter  is  of  grave  concern  to  other  neigh¬ 
bors  as  well  as  to  me  due  to  our  purebred  heifers 
which  we  wish  to  pasture.  My  chief  concern  is  with 
the  welfare  of  my  four  small  children. 

I  have  requested  him  as  a  favor  to  keep  his  bull 
tied  up.  He  replied  that  he  owned  his  farm  and 
would  run  it  the  way  he  pleased.  b.  d. 


RESPECT  FOR  THE  FARMER  —  SOME  DAY 

The  dairy  farmer  certainly  is  taking  a  beating 
and  why? 

All  we  ask  is  a  decent  price  for  our  milk  so  we 
can  pay  our  bills.  When  we  buy  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  we  have  to  pay  the 
price  that  is  asked.  But  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  we  sell,  we  have  to  take  what  we  can 
get.  Who  works  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day  but  a 
farmer?  I  suppose  we  could  say  the  deuce  with 
it  and  give  up  but,  if  we  all  felt  that  way,  how 
would  the  city  folks  live? 

When  the  city  people  go  to  the  store  and  pay 
as  much  as  30  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  they  think 
the  farmer  is  getting  rich  but  they  don’t  realize 
that  w’e  get  10  cents  or  less  for  that  same  quart 
of  milk. 

There  will  come  a  day,  if  we  can  only  hold  on, 
and  with  God’s  help  we  will,  when  the  farmer 
will  be  respected. 

Dutchess  County  (N.  Y.)  Dairy  Woman 


NEED  FOR  BROADER  OUTLOOK 

I  appreciate  your  publishing  my  letter  in  the 
September  20  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker; 
and  your  comments  are  even  more  appropriate. 
It  is  nice  to  find  someone  who  agrees  -with  the 
thinking  of  an  independent  dairy  farmer. 

About  a  year  ago  I  listened  to  Stanley  Benham, 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  say  exactly 
what  you  have  said  in  your  editorial.  The  big 
difference  is  that  Mr.  Benham  believes  in  the 
Federal  Order  as  a  “must”  until  the  other  idea 
can  become  a  reality.  You  both  face  the  same 
problem — getting  the  dairy  farmers  to  broaden 
their  outlook  and  bury  some  of  their  past  mis¬ 
understandings.  s.  V. 


“0  GIVE  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven:  for  bis 
mercy  endure th  forever.”  —  Psa.  136:26. 
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Feed  grain  surpluses  are  piling 
higher,  setting  new  records  each 
year,  and  the  situation  threatens  to 
get  worse.  The  feeding  of  livestock 
increases,  and  meat,  dairy,  poultry 
and  egg  production  either  rises  or 
threatens  to  rise. 

November  25  has  been  set  as  the 
date  for  the  referendum  among  corn 
farmers  which  will  set  the  price- 
support  pattern  for  corn  and  in¬ 
directly  for  other  feed  grains  in  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  was  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  (perphaps  before  this  issue 
is  in  reader’s  hands)  that  once  again 
this  year  he  would  support  the  prices 
of  corn  produced  in  excess  of  acre¬ 
age  allotments. 

The  November  25  vote  was  to  be 
on  two  alternative  corn  programs, 
with  only  a  simple  majority  needed 


to  win  for  either  proposition.  The 
first  choice  would  wipe  out  all  acre¬ 
age  controls  as  well  as  the  commer¬ 
cial  area,  but  price  supports  would 
drop  to  90  per  cent  of  average  mar¬ 
ket  prices  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  with  a  65  per  cent  of  parity 
minimum.  The  second  choice  would 
continue  present  acreage  controls 
with  a  75-90  per  cent  of  parity  price 
support  range. 

Once  before,  farmers  had  a  some¬ 
what  similar  choice  and  voted  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  in  favor  of  lower 
price  supports  without  acreage  limi¬ 
tations;  almost  two-thirds,  but  not 
quite,  and  at  that  time  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  needed.  Observers  believe 
that  now,  when  only  a  simple  ma¬ 
jority  is  needed,  the  lower  supports 
will  win  easily.  With  65  per  cent  of 
parity  minimum  supports,  it  is  hard 


to  see  how  a  large  increase  in  corn 
plantings  next  year  can  be  avoided. 

Meanwhile,  USDA  reported  that 
record  per-acre  yields  on  all  four 
major  feed  grains  this  year  resulted 
in  total  production  of  151  million 
tons,  eight  million  more  than  last 
year,  which  also  set  a  record,  and  26 
million  tons  more  than  the  1952-56 
average.  Adding  to  the  surplus  situ¬ 
ation  are  unusually  good  pastures  and 
another  big  hay  crop  on  top  of  a 
record  total  supply  of  hay.  USDA  be¬ 
lieves  that  even  though  farmers  will 
feed  five  per  cent  more  poultry  and 
livestock,  surpluses  will  continue. 

Poultry  and  egg  supplies  are  al¬ 
ready  larger  and  seasonal  increases 
in  prices,  if  any,  will  be  very  small, 
USDA  reports.  Hog  production  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  up  sharply  next  year, 
with  farrowings  this  Fall  expected 
to  be  17  per  cent  greater  than  last 
Fall.  Cattle  numbers  have  turned  up, 
thogh  the  effects  will  be  felt  more 
slowly. 

Only  dairy  cattle  numbers  con¬ 
tinue  down,  with  greater  production 
per  cow  keeping  total  production 


very  nearly  steady.  This  is  due  most¬ 
ly  to  culling  lower  producers,  but  it 
is  also  due  to  heavier  grain  feeding. 
The  feed  situation  could  slow  or  stop 
the  downtrend  in  dairy  cattle  num¬ 
bers,  in  which  case  dairy  surpluses 
could  also  be  worsened. 

USDA  is  considering  placing  mini¬ 
mum  grade  and  size  requirements  on 
potatoes  imported  into  the  United 
States,  mostly  from  Canada. 

In  view  of  our  own  surpluses, 
USDA  has  settled  on  a  surplus  re¬ 
moval  plan  where  States  and  areas 
present  acceptable  plans  to  market 
only  the  best,  while  diverting  the 
poorer  qualities  from  the  market. 
The  proposition  the  Department  is 
considering  would  not  permit  poorer 
quality  foreign  potatoes  to  reach  the 
market. 


A  man  ought  to  read  just  as  in¬ 
clination  leads  him;  for  what  he 
reads  as  a  task  will  do  him  little 
good.  —  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  Life 
of  Boswell. 


Feeding  News 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC. 

Stop  winter  loss 
of  milk  production! 


Angys  Show  Well  at 
Rhinebeck  Fair 

The  60  head  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  shown  at  the  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  Fair  last  month  came  from 
five  States;  they  were  exhibited  by  11 
beef  breeders.  Ankony  Farm,  Rhine¬ 
beck,  showed  both  grand  champions, 
its  sr.  calf-jr.  champion  male  owned 
jointly  with  Haystack  Angus  Ranch, 
Longmont,  Col.,  and  its  smr.  yearling- 
jr.  champion  female.  Ankony  also 
had  reserve  champion  bull,  with  its 
two-year-old  sr.  champion,  and  sr.  and 
jr.  gets  of  sire.  The  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  female,  a  sr.  calf,  was  shown 
by  Moles  Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 
The  reserve  sr.  and  jr.  bulls  were 
from  Meadow  Lane  P'arm,  No.  Salem, 
N.  Y.;  the  reserve  sr.  champion  fe¬ 
male  was  shown  by  Rally  Farms, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  In  the  junior  heifer 
show,  Jan  Miller  of  Millbrook  had 
the  top  animal,  and  Richard  Morse, 
Stattsburg,  reserve.  Joe  Keefauver 
of  Joneboro,  Tenn.,  judged  the  Rhine¬ 
beck  Angus  show. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Let's  Build  Our  Apple 

Future/ 

By  H.  W.  Miller  Jr. 

•  Artificial  Drying  of  Crops 
By  I.  Shyke 

•  Good-Bye  to  Grazing 
By  James  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Future  of  Artificial  Breed¬ 

ing 

By  Ned  D.  Bayley 

•  Tractor  Steering  and  Brakes 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  The  Old  Cooper  Shop 
By  L.  C.  Moore 

•  Moisture  Problems  in  Build¬ 

ing  Construction  and 
Maintenance 
By  B.  K.  Sommers 

•  How  Much  Protein  for  the 

Dairy  Cows? 

By  J.  G.  Archibald 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  The  Old  Apple  Tree 
By  R.  C.  Baur 

•  A  Future  for  the  Family 

Poultry  Farm 
By  Allen  Pomeroy 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

•  Ode  to  Ducks 
By  N,  W.  Evans 
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Improper  feeding  practices  can  lower 
your  winter  milk  production.  Using  low- 
value  roughage  feeds — overfeeding— feed¬ 
ing  mineral-deficient  farm-grain  mixtures 
— these  are  three  common  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  that  can  cost  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  a  40-cow  herd  over  a  6-month  period. 
The  following  suggestions  are  made  to 
overcome  these  feeding  mistakes. 

1.  Get  more  out  of  your  concentrate  ration 
by  providing  an  abundance  of  legume 
hay  or  mixed  hay  high  in  legumes,  along 
with  good  silage  where  silage  is  an 
economical  feed.  Stemmy  hays  cost  less, 
but  they  lack  essential  nutrients. 

2.  Avoid  wasteful  feeding  of  concentrates 
at  all  times.  Feeding  charts  based  on 
milk  production  and  live  weight  are 
available  from  your  county  agent.  Stick 
to  these  amounts !  Excessive  feed  will  not 
be  utilized  efficiently. 

3.  Mix  Sterling  trace-mineral  Blusalt 
and  a  commercial  feed  concentrate  with 
your  home-grown  grains  . . .  and  ask  for 
them  at  your  local  feed  mill.  Some  farm 
land  and  the  crops  grown  on  it  lack  one 
or  more  trace  minerals.  Also,  the  mineral 
content  and  availability  may  vary  from 


field  to  field  and  season  to  season.  Be¬ 
cause  Sterling  Blusalt  contains  seven 
trace  minerals  in  scientifically  derived 
proportions,  it  helps  protect  your  live¬ 
stock  against  the  hidden  danger  of  trace- 
mineral  deficiencies. 

For  more  specific  information  on  win¬ 
ter  feeding,  write  to  International  Salt 
Company's  Animal  Nutrition  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  Mary  Montgomery,  Greensburg,  Ky. 

“Salt  is  invaluable  around  the  farm  during 
the  winter  stormy  period.  For  sidewalks  and 
steps,  sprinkle  some  Sterling  Halite  or  Rock 
Salt  on  the  slick  place,  wait  just  a  moment, 
and  watch  the  ice  disappear!  Also  keep  a 
small  bag  of  salt  in  the  family  car  or  farm 
truck  to  help  you  over  those  icy  spots.” 
We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements. 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  suggestion  on  the  use 
of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to  the  Farm 
and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa, 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


&  Service 

•  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


“No  signs  of  parasites 
in  steers  fed 
Sterling  Green’salt!” 


That's  the  report  given  by  Jack  I 
Tressler,  manager  of  famous  St.  I 
Vincent's  College  Farm  in  Latrobe,  j 
Pa.  “We  took  a  group  of  steers,  j 
gave  them  a  therapeutic  dose  of  i 
phenothiazine  at  weaning,  and  fed  | 
Sterling  Green'salt  in  the  feed  until  j 
slaughter  time.  These  were  the  j 
best  steers  we've  ever  raised  ...  I 
and  when  we  examined  the  offal,  I 
we  found  no  signs  of  parasitism,  j 
“This  proof  of  Green'salt’seffec-  j 
tiveness  in  worm  control  is  why  j 
we  continue  feeding  Green'salt  to  i 
our  60  steers  and  200  head  of  | 
young  and  milking  dairy  stock.”  j 

I _ ! 

Report  fall  drench  not  enough 
to  control  internal  parasites 

From  Vermont,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and  other 
northern  states  comes  the  same  report:  It 
takes  more  than  a  fall  drench  to  control 
internal  parasites,  even  when  winters  are  long 
and  cold.  Also  required  is  the  daily  low-level 
feeding  of  phenothiazine.  This  is  most  easily 
accomplished  by  giving  animals  access  to 
pheno-fortified  Sterling  Green’salt. 

Sterling  Green’salt  is  high-quality  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine.  It  can 
be  mixed  in  feeds,  added  on  top  of  feeds  or 
fed  free-choice.  An  exclusive  flavor  ingredi¬ 
ent  makes  Green’salt  palatable  to  livestock. 
Sterling  Green’salt  is  available  in  100-lb. 
bags,  and  25-lb.  bags  with  handles  for 
easy  carrying. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 


Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  bkie  Liks 
and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer. . . 
STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
and  25-lb.  bags.  25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle 
for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and  sulfurized. 


4-LB.  UK 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING SAL 
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you  JUST  can't  PUCif 

A  &UN  CiTANEP  WITN 

HOPPE'S  NS  9 


Removes  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling. 
G  uards  against 
moisture  and  rust. 


A  BADGER  BARN  CLEANER  will  clean  your 
barn  and  solve  your  hired  man  problem. 
In  a  40  cow  barn  the  Badger  eliminates 
manual  shoveling  of  approximately  40 
tons  of  manure  for  as  little  as  20c  pet 
month,  using  only  minutes  of  your  time 
daily. 

Just  snap  a  switch  and  the  BADGER  SILO 
UNLOADER  delivers  your  silage  to  you. 
It  handles  any  type  silage  in  any  kind 
of  weather,  and  is  Farm>engineered  to 
give  you  years  of  trouble  free  service. 
The  BADGER  BUNK  FEEDER  will  distribute 
your  feed,  quickly  and  evenly,  and  only 
in  the  quantities  you  desire.  You'll  get 
fluffy,  palatable  silage  every  time  ...  all 
with  the  snap  of  a  switch.  This  combine* 
tion  will  cut  your  feeding  time  to  mere 
minutes. 

Please  send  the  following  literature 

Barn  Cleaners  O  Silo  Unloaders  □ 

Bunk  Feeders  O  Student  fl 

Name 

Address 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT  R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN  IN  SOME  TERRITORIES  particulars. 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Association 
_ Bainbridge,  New  York 


At  all  sporting  goods  dealers. 
Send  25<f  for  generous  trial 
bottle.  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
Free  on  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  N.  8TH  STREET,  PHILA.  33,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Pen-FZ  effectively 

controls  mastitis! 

or  your  money  back 

How  long  can  you  afford  costly  hit- 
or-miss  mastitis  treatments  .  .  .  robbing 
your  hard  earned  milk  checks.  Settle  on 
Pen-FZ,  the  one  treatment  that  destroys 
the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  which 
most  commonly  cause  mastitis.  Even 
stubborn  mastitis  responds  to  Pen-FZ, 
because  exclusive  NFZ  (nitrofurazone) 
in  Pen-FZ  relentlessly  kills  mastitis  germs. 

Don’t  settle  for  a  treatment  which  only 
slows  mastitis  germs  down  . . .  just  holds 
them  in  check  temporarily  until  “resist¬ 
ant”  germs  come  storming  back. 

Team  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd 
management  for  sure,  powerful  mastitis 
control.  Start  now.  Find  out  first  hand 
why  so  many  dairymen  have  switched 
to  .  .  .  and  stayed  with  .  .  .  Pen-FZ  for 
effective  mastitis  control. 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

PC<8WF 


Yorkshires  at  Reno  H.  Thomas’ 
Beavertown,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa.,  farm 
are  long,  lean  and  meaty  —  and 
self -fed. 

of  32  registered  Holsteins,  plus  20 
head  of  young  stock.  But  the  laying 
flock  is  gone,  and  swine  are  surely 
the  ascendant  stars  of  the  farm.  The 
old  hen  house  has  been  remodelled 
into  a  farrowing  shed.  Next  to  it, 
Thomas  has  put  in  a  43  x  50-foot  con¬ 
crete-floor  feedlot,  with  additional 
space  for  sows.  In  his  mind  is  eventu¬ 
al  solar  space  for  farrowing. 

Thomas  sells  most  of  his  stock  at 
eight-week  weanling  age  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Choice  males  have  been  bringing 
$40  and  females  $30.  But  two  pigs 
from  each  litter  are  kept  for  certifi¬ 
cation  of  their  sire.  Such  pigs  must 
weigh  from  220  to  240  pounds  at  180 
days.  Both  of  Thomas’  senior  boars, 
Brook’s  End  Arden  Cote  Mark — the 
Pennsylvania  Exposition  prize-winner 
— and  Crabtree  Cosmo,  qualify  for 
the  national  Yorkshire  Club’s  produc¬ 
tion  registry;  they  have  already  sired 
five  PR  litters.  Depending  on  the 
size  of  litter  and  on  the  dam  being 
gilt  or  sow,  the  pigs  weigh  from  14 
to  20  pounds  at  35  days.  The  young 
hog  expert  weaned  an  average  of  al¬ 
most  10  pigs  per  litter  last  Spring, 
“the  highest  yet.”  In  his  new  feedlot 
system,  he  will  be  able  to  determine 
feed  conversion  by  older  growing 
pigs,  too.  His  junior  boar  is  out  of 
Brook’s  End  Colonel  the  4th. 

Three  Litters  a  Year  is  the  Goal  at 
Brook’s  End 


Two  litters  from  every  sovv  every 
year  is  the  rule  at  Brook’s  End — 
February-March  and  August-Septem- 
ber.  But  Thomas  thinks  that  three 
are  possible;  “I  believe  we  are  going 
to  get  to  that  point.”  He  breeds  the 
sows  twice,  the  first  day  of  good  heat, 
then  24  hours  later-  Gilts  are  bred  to 
farrow  first  at  about  11  months; 
therafter  they  stay  in  the  herd  as 
long  as  they  produce  good  litters — 
four  years  plus.  The  sows  are  re-bred 
within  a  week  of  weaning  their  lit¬ 
ters. 


The  Feeding  Formulas 

Of  the  number  of  growing  feeds 
that  Thomas  utilizes  —  all  have  trace 
elements  and  antibiotics,  these  are 
“the  best  formulas  1  have  had”:  to 
12.5  pounds — 650  pounds  of  corn,  100 
oats,  200  40-per-cent  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  50  alfalfa  meal,  two  “hog  sav¬ 
er ’,  four  salt  and  eight  pounds  di¬ 
calcium  phosphate;  to  breeding  or 
slaughter — 700  pounds  of  corn,  100 
oats,  50  alfalfa,  150  40-per-cent,  two 
“saver”,  five  salt  and  10  pounds  di- 
calcium  phosphate.  The  gestation  mix 
is  250  ear  corn,  200  oats,  250  alfalfa, 
150  wheat  middlings,  150  40-per-cent- 
protein  supplement,  two  hog  “saver”, 
five  salt  and  10  pounds  dicalcium 
phosphate.  His  lactation  ration  is  350 
pounds  of  shelled  ground  corn,  200 
oats,  100  alfalfa,  150  middlings,  150 
40-per-cent,  five  salt  and  10  pounds 
dicalcium  phosphate.  In  addition  to 
the  crops  and  forage  of  his  160  tilla¬ 
ble  acres,  Thomas  buys  much  oats 
and  shelled  corn. 

Pigs  are  real  prospects  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania — and  all  noi'theast — farms. 
On  Reno  Thomas’  Snyder  County 
place,  purebred  Yorkshires  have  be¬ 
come  preeminent.  For  him,  they 
present  “great  opportunities.”  b. 


The  back-fat  meter  for  hogs  is  fairly 
painless,  and  it  gives  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  hogs  are  heading: 
to  lean  oi-  to  fat. 

THE  RURAL  NEW 


In  Pennsylvania 


Pigs  are  Coming  Fasf^ 


E  started  with  Berkshire 
swine  in  1938,  but  by  1952 
he  had  switched  entire¬ 
ly  to  Yorkshires.  Why? 
“They’re  primarily  a  meat- 
type  hog.”  Today  Reno  H. 
Thomas  has  25  bi’ood  sows 
— with  more  planned,  and  he  is 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  York¬ 
shire  Club.  One  of  his  boars  was  first- 
prize  senior  yearling  at  the  first 
Pennsylvania  Livestock  Exposition 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  last  Fall;  twice 
his  Brook’s  End  Farm’s  carcasses 
have  topped  Eastern  National  Spring 
Hog  Shows  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Pigs 
“are  coming  fast  in  Pennsylvania”, 
he  says;  the  “business  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  the  East.” 

Brook’s  End  Farm  has  been  in  the 
Thomas  family  for  many  years.  Reno 
received  his  agricultural  training  on 
the  farm  and  at  Beavertown  High 
School’s  vo-ag  department.  He  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  have  two  daughters,  10 
and  three. 

Thomas  is  not  all  hogs  on  his  196- 
acre  Snyder  County  farm;  perhaps 
he  never  will  be.  There  is  a  fine  herd 


Directly  after  birth  of  the  pigs, 
Thomas  notches  their  ears,  clips  their 
teeth  and  cuts  their  navels;  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  also  dips  in  iodine.  On  “most 
absorbent”  corn-cob  litter,  the  little 
pigs  do  not  catch  their  feet  and  legs, 
and  there  is  another  precaution  to 
prevent  their  being  laid  upon  by 
their  mother:  a  simple  electric  bulb. 
Day  and  night  it  illuminates  their 
creep  and  keeps  them  nibbling  on 
18-per-cent  protein  pellets.  There  is 
also  a  heat  lamp  in  the  farrowing 
pen.  The  pigs  are  castrated  at  five 
weeks,  and  at  seven  Thomas  vaccin¬ 
ates  them  against  cholera  with  a 
modified  live  virus.  The  “gentleness 
of  the  Yorkshire  sows”,  he  finds,  cir¬ 
cumvents  trouble  at  castration.  While 
trending  away  from  pasture  for  mar¬ 
ket  stock — drylot  gains  are  faster, 
Thomas  plans  to  continue  nursing 
sows  on  it.  There  they  will  self-feed 
grains  while  obtaining  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  benefits  of  green  feed  and  for¬ 
aging.  A  combination  of  woven  and 
electric-wire  fencing  is  used  at  pas¬ 
ture. 

The  month  prior  to  farrowing,  the 
sows  are  also  hand  fed.  All  minerals 
are  incorporated  in  the  feed;  free- 
choice  provision,  Thomas  feels,  makes 
too  much  trouble  keeping  hoppers 
clean.  Hygramycin  for  control  of 
worms  is  also  in  the  feed;  piperazine 
or  sodium  fluorine  is  used  for  in¬ 
dividual  treatment.  Because  there  is 
“a  lot”  of  leptospirosis  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  alert  pig  specialist  vaccin¬ 
ates  all  stock  at  five  to  six  months 
and  each  sow  once  a  year  before  a 
breeding. 


DO  YOUR  CLEANING  AND 
FEEDING  AUTOMATICALLY 

WITH  THE 

BARN  CLEANER 
BUNK  FEEDER 
UNLOADER 

FARM  ENGINEERED  TO  CUT  THE  DRUDGERY  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Yes,  Badger  tan  solve  these  material 
handling  problems  for  you,  and  at  an 
operational  cost  of  pennies  a  day.  Years 
®f  rugged  duty,  long  wear,  precision 
and  power  are  built  into  Badger  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  is  what  makes  Badger 
Better. 


SHEEP 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

Typey,  Well  Grown  Registered  .HAMPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  RAMS  in  Ideal  Breeding  Condition.  These 
rams  will  get  you  top  lambs  right  from  grass. 

Write  or  Visit  —  STANLEY  VAN  VLEET, 
OVID.  NEW  YORK  y _ PHONE:  LODI  29-R 

—REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE— 

Yearling  and  two-year-old  RAMS,  flock  averages  l2'/2 
pounds,  from  our  1957,  I70<>/o  lamb  crop. 

FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  Route  FI, 
BREWERTON,  N.  Y.  Cicero  telephone  OW  9-5316 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders'  List. 


-  FOR  SALE  - 

BRED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  EWES  AND 
RAMS:  TWO  TO  FOUR  YEARS. 

Also  Open  Faced  Shropshire  Ewe  and  Ram  Lambs 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

Opportunity  Is  a  Corriedale.  This  Is  a  record  year  with 

Corriedales,  because  your  neighbors  find  them  both  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable.  For  breeders  list  write:  Ameri- 
can  Corriedale  Assn.,  Box  V,  Columbia  Missouri 

—  0  0  R  S  E  T  S  -  — 

EIGHT  REG.  EWES  —  ONE  RAM  $25  EACH 
SUFFOLK  REGISTERED  RAM  LAMBS 

HJ,N  RY  WILKENS,  _ BOVINA  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

DORSETS:  A  Few  Registered  Yearling  and  Ram 
Lambs  offered  for  sale.  TAUNTON  HILL  FARM, 
NEWTOWN,  CONN. _ Telephone:  GArden  6-4333 

FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 

Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

EWES  and  RAMS:  From  Two  to  Four  Years  of  Age. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 

TWO  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS. 

THREE  RAM  LAMBS.  REGISTERED. 

A.  L.  BLENIS, _ RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

—REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES  FOR  30  YEARS — 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough.  N.  H. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRE  ■ 

For  Sale  —  WEANLING  BOARS  and  GILTS.  Sired 
by  “Feild  Rocket”  Senior  Champion,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion,  of  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1958,  Son  of  Cer- 
tifoed  Meat  Sire  No.  6.  Production  record  litters. 
BATTY  END  RANCH 

DENNIS  FEITSHANS, _ AKRON,  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  SALE  of  Registered  OPEN  GILTS  &  BOARS 

Breeding  age.  OCTOBER  10,  1958,  1:00  P.  M. 
FAIRGROUNDS,  FREDERICK,  MD.  Free  Catalog. 
CHARLES  LUTZ,  Manager 
MARYLAND  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

_ _ MJDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 

— ^ -  H  AMPS  HI  RES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars.  Fall 

sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS. 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 

CROSSBREEDING  Bulletin  free  with  subscription  to 

National  Hog  Farmer,  edited  especially  for  commercial 
producers,  $1.00  per  year.  BOX  156-N,  GRUNDY 
CENTER.  IOWA.  Free  sample  copy. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars,' 

Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Eex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  ST  EW  A  RTSTO  W  N,  PENNA, 

MAPLEH U  RST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center.  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR;  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 

DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups 

Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg.  W.  Virginia 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 


-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds.  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


-  MASTIFF  PUPPIES  - 

THE  IDEAL  BIG  DOG  FOR  FAMILY  PETS 
ANABEL  HEYEN, 

R.  F.  D.  KATONAH.  NEW  YORK 


-  BEAUTIFUL  IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  Registered,  Six  Weeks  September  10.  $75. 
SARCKA,  CUTTINGSVILLE,  VERMONT 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES— BRED  FOR  RATTERS. 
crusaders  KENNELS.  STAFFORD.  KANSAS 


SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  —  PEDIGREED 
BERYL  MUNGER. 

II  BOLTWOOD  AVE.,  CASTLETON,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALES:  THE  ALL-AROUND  DOG.  PUPPfES, 
Brood  Matrons.  SHADY  SIDE,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 


-  SIBERIAN  HUSKY  PUPPIES  - 

Purebred,  Will  sell  the  two,  four  months  and  two, 
three  months  old  I  had  kept  for  myself.  $25. 
DAVID  IRWIN,  SCOTRUN,  PENNA. 


BEAUTIFUL  REG.  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
From  real  heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers 
MALES  $15.00  —  FEMALES  $12.00 

Registration  Paper  $1.00  Extra 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 


—  SPORTSMEN  — 

100  BEAGLES.  Select  top  grade.  BROKEN.  START¬ 
ERS,  PUPPIES.  Large — Rabbit,  Fox,  Deer,  Bear,  Cat. 
Wolf-Hounds,  Squirrel- Dogs.  Higs-class  Coon  dogs. 
Pointers,  Setters,  etc.  All  ages,  100.  Scentless — Baby 
Skunks,  beautiful  pets.  $20  each.  Adult  skunks,  pets. 
$10  each,  50.  Variety  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Ferrets,  etc.  List  free.  48  years  shipper.  Pleased 
customers  everywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  Days  Trial.  Telphone;  PLanders  7-3944 

BROWN’S  KENNELS  and  ANIMAL  FARM 
WHITE  HALL,  MARYLAND 


GOATS 


GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine.  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  J-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


TWO  REGISTERED  NUBIAN  DOES.  Freshing  in 
December.  Three  Registered  Nubian  Stud  Bucks. 
Two  Six  Month  Old  Does.  CHET  FOSTER, 

BOX  44,  HOWELLS,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


—  THOROUGHBRED  YEARLING  STALLION  — 
Registered;  Chestnut,  White  Markings.  Sound. 
Race  Prospect. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


DONKEYS 


- -  TRUE  SICILIAN  DONKEYS  - 

UNDER  ONE  YEAR  $250.00;  OVER  ONE  YEAR 
$350.00.  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

NOBLE  JACKSON. 

FRAMINGHAM  CENTRE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PIGEONS 


-  PIGEONS  —  WHITE  KING  BREEDERS  - 

$2.00  PAIR  IN  LOTS  OF  10  OR  MORE. 
ADAM  SHAFFER  AGENCY,  BEDFORD,  PENNA. 

October  4,  1958 


August-  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1958  are  as  follows; 

Per  100-Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Producers.  .$5.45  $.1159 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _  5.18  .1102 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.18  .1102 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.00  .1063 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.81  .1023 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  4.66  .0991 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _  4.654  .099 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.654  .099 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.64  .0987 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.574  .0973 

Welsh  Farms  Inc .  4.57  .0972 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.57  .0972 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. .  4.57  .0972 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.57  .0972 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op _  4.57  .0972 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms.  4.57  .0972 

Dairymen’s  League  _  4.47  .0951 

Westland  Co-op  Farmers.  4.45  .0946 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differ¬ 
entials  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  is  rnore  to  some  and  less  to  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co¬ 
operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York 
$4.57;  Buffalo  $4.85;  Rochester  $5.01. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Au¬ 
gust  1958  was  $6.10  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  analysis 
made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  9.72  cents; 
Class  1-A  (fluid)  12  cents.  Consumer  retail 
price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk  doorstep  in  glass,  29  cents, 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26  cents. 


New  York's  1958  Fall 
Feeder  Calf  Sales 

A  new  sale  has  been  added  to  the 
fall  schedule  of  the  increasingly 
popular  New  York  feeder  calf  sales. 
It  is  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Coop.’s  stockyards  in  Bath,  Steuben 
Co.,  on  Nov.  5.  The  other  sales  in  the 
series  are :  Oct.  24,  Fairgrounds,  Alta- 
mont,  Albany  Co.;  Oct.  30,  Empire 
Stockyards,  Dryden,  Tompkins  Co.; 
Oct.  31,  Fairgrounds,  Pike,  Wyoming 
Co.;  and  Nov.  7,  Empire  Stockyards, 
Caledonia,  Livingston  Co. 

At  these  events,  grading  is  of  aid 
to  the  buyer,  and  a  large  number  of 
buyers  is  of  aid  to  the  seller.  They 
are  tending  to  set  feeder-calf  prices 
throughout  the  region.  Anyone  with 
spring  calves  for  sale  out  of  beef 
cows  and  by  registered  beef  bulls 
might  well  get  in  touch  with  his 
county  agent  for  details  and  for  en¬ 
try  blanks.  The  general  run  of  calves 
will  have  been  born  before  June, 
will  be  weaned  and  will  weigh  in 
excess  of  350  pounds. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Oct.  4  —  Capital  District  Guernsey 
Sale,  Fairgrounds,  Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 

Oct.  4  —  New  York  Production 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  6-11  —  Sixth  International 
Dairy  Show,  International  Amphi¬ 
theatre,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  6  —  Connecticut  Turkey  Day, 
University  of  Conn.,  Storrs. 

Oct.  7-9— 21st  NEPPCO  Exposition 
and  Convention,  Farm  Show  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Oct.  18-21  —  All-American  Jersey 
Show  and  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  20  —  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Assn’s  meeting  on  “Operation  Poul¬ 
try  Automation”  —  cages,  slat  floors, 
tiered  roosts,  egg  belts  —  at  Moose 
Hall,  8:00  p.  m.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  22  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Oct.  28-31 — New  York  State  Grange 
Annual  Meeting,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29  —  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29-30  —  First  annual  meeting 
of  U.  S.  Poultry  and  Egg  Producers 
Assn.,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Nov.  10-15  —  Pennsylvania  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition,  Harrisburg. 


TWO  -  -  -  . 

COLUMBIA  SHOWS 

RAMS  —  EWES  - 

:!* 

October  25,  1958 
EMPIRE  SALES  BARN 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

Show  10:00  Sale  1:00 
★ 

Catalogue  Write  — 

HARRY  KLAUSS 
Canandaigua,  New  York 

CHAIRMAN 


-  TWO 
and  SALES 

-  LAMBS 


November  8,  1958 
HARDIN  COUNTY 
FAIRGROUNDS 
Kenton,  Ohio 
Show  9:00  Sole  1:00 
★ 

Catalogue  Write  — 

JESSE  HEINLEN 
Nevada,  Ohio 

CHAIRMAN 


WALGROVE  FARM  JERSEY  DISPERSAL 


110  HEAD 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

HIR  tested 


ROBERT  GINSBURG,  Owner 

Washingtonville,  New  York 

(55  miles  North  of  New  York  City) 

Calfhood  vaccinated 


878  lbs.  milk  and  49  lbs.  fat  average  for  May 

Three  bulls  including  two  sons  of  an  Excellent  711  lb.  dam. 

She  also  sells. 

Catalogs  upon  request  from  — 

CHESTER  FOLCK  &  SONS,  Sales  Managers, 

4810  S.  YELLOW  SPRINGS  ROAD,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF 

SUNNYDALE  HERD 
F.  L.  YODER  AND  SONS 

Sat.,  Oct.  25,  1958—1:00  O’clock  P.M. 

At  the  Farm  located  seven  miles  south  of 
Johnstown,  two  miles  east  of  Thomas  Mills 
off  219,  three  miles  west  of  Hollsopple,  Pa. 

36  Registered  Milking  Shorthorns  36 

FRESH  COWS,  SPRINGERS,  BRED  AND 
OPEN  HEIFERS,  COWS  FOR  THIS  FALL 
AND  WINTER  FRESHENING  HERD  IS  T.B. 
AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED. 

BULLS  Used  In  Herd:  Walgrove  Triumph, 
Bar  None  Victor,  White  Warrior  (Sturgen 
McKelvey)  Brookside  Robin  13th  Bracelets 
Dairylou  Duke,  Dairylou  Boy,  Maid  Stone 
Renos  King,  Sunnydale  Peter. 

Curtis  Candy  sires  that  have  been  used  in 
the  herd  the  past  three  years:  Tyfarms 
Matcheless  King,  S.  L.  W.  Jewels  Melody, 
Tyfarms  Mark,  Clovermeade  Butter  Boy, 
Prairie  Fleetos  Squire,  Rebecca’s  Squire, 
Blackwood  King  3rd. 

For  more  information  write:  FRANK  YODER 
Owners:  FRANK  YODER,  RHODA  YODER, 
R.  D.  2,  HOLLSOPPLE,  PENNA. 

Auctioneer;  MERLE  S.  MISHLER 
R.  D.  2, _ HOLLSOPPLE,  PENNA. 

HAZ-CLIFFE 

HORSE  AND  PONY  SALE 
W’ayne  Co.  Fairgrounds,  Wooster,Ohio 
Saturday,  October  18,  1958 

DRAFT-DRIVING  and  MORGAN  HORSE 
Special  Followed  by  Regular  Sale. 

TACK  and  EQUIPMENT  at  9:00  A.M.,  E.S.T. 
HORSES  at  12:00  NOON  E.S.T. 

All  Consignments  5%  commission  with 
$5.00  minimum  charge. 

Auctioneer  and  Manager: 

C.  O.  BEEGLE 

Route  4, 


Wooster,  Ohio 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


300  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS  TO  SELECT 
from.  Fresh,  close  up,  and  in  at  stages.  You  won’t 
find  as  many  good  bagged  and  quality  cattle  on 
hand  anywhere.  See  for  yourself.  Buy  a  load  of 
TOP  CATTLE  and  be  on  your  way  within  minutes. 

HARRY  BIRGER  DAIRY  CATTLE  COMPANY, 
ROSEMOUNT,  MINNESOTA.  Phone:  GA  3-4521 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT — FUR — LABORATORY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  23  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  23  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 

ASSN., _ 38_ABBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 

WELL  MARKED  JUNIOR  DUTCH  $4.00  EACH 
JACK  WOOLNOUGH,  Box  766.  East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .• 


14th  ANNUAL 

MASS.  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 
SALE 

SAT.,  OCT.  n,  1958 

AT 

12:30  D.  S.  T. 

FAIRGROUNDS  PAVILION, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

50  Fresh  or  Springing  cows,  and 
heifers  selected  from  production 
bred  herds  of  Massachusetts  and 
adjoining  states — also  3  calves  to 
be  sold  for  youth  work. 

Catalogs  sent  by  request 
Write: 

Dr.  J.  J.  Malnati,  No.  Adams,  Mass. 
Reading  Pedigrees  —  Curtis  Hobson 

AUCTIONEER 

MILTON  CROSBY,  Sharon,  Conn. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeerodllod  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeiters  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

V^YE  PLANT^ION,  QUEENSTOWN,  MARYLAND 
REGISTERED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS.  OPEN 
Heifers,  Bred  Cows.  ERNEST  SH  ELLABARGER, 
route  2, _ SYRACUSE  7,  NEW  YORK 

-  HEREFORD,  ANGUS  AND  SHORTKORN^^ — 

FEEDER  CALVES,  HACKETTSTOWN  AUCTION 
MARKET,  OCTOBER  18  AT  1:00  P.M. 
WEIGHED,  GRADED  AND  INOCULATED 
AGAINST  SHIPPING  FEVER. 

For  Details  Write  —  DONALD  M.  KNIFPEN, 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BULLS 


ANY  AGE  FROM  EXCELLENT  REGISTERED 
HEREFORD  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
WINDYHILL  FARMS. 

CINCINNATUS,  CORTLAND  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

OPEN  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE.  YALE  FARM 
NORFOLK,  CONN.  PHONE:  TAYLOR  4-5002 


NEW  ENGLAND  ANGUS  SALE,  OCTOBER  25,  1958 
BULL  HILL  FARM  NO.  AMHERST,  MASS. 

50  breeding  females,  both  open  and  bred 

These  animals  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  leading  Angus 
hei’ds  of  the  Noi’theast  and  are  ready  to  prove  their  worth. 

For  Information  and  Catalogs,  Write: 

Tom  Reidy,  Secretary  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 
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Announcing  the  NEW 


GRANGE  Big-Boy 

SILO  UNLOADER 


More  production,  new  features, 
at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 


Feeding  chores  are  finished  in  minutes  in¬ 
stead  of  hours — even  with  frozen  ensilage 
— when  you  have  a  Grange  BIG-Boy.  It's 
your  best  buy  in  silo  unloaders.  Engineered 
for  efficiency,  requiring  no  overhead  sus¬ 
pension — it  rests  on  top  of  ensilage  and 
operates  by  push  button  in  feed  room. 
Grange  Big-Boy  new  low  price  is  a  worth¬ 
while  SAVING!  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  folder 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  Inc.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  free  folder  on  new  Grange  Big- 
Boy  Silo  Unloader. 

NAME _ _ 


I  ADDRESS. 

I 

I 


I 
I 
I 

-I 

-I 


Easy  Terms  Available 


ckTpoOI 
*»TK  T 


JSSPOOL  & 
H^ANK  CLEANER 
STANDS  OUT 

Opens  Clogged  Cesspools  end 
Septic  Tanks  Quickly 
Destroys  Odors 
Cheaper  Than  Pumping 
Works  Instantly 

•  Deep-cleans  .  .  .  Peneirotos 

•  Dissolves  Greose,  Sludge,  etc. 

■’i^l^TRONGER  THAN  EVER 

'  f--™ 

T*  of  >a  r 

N»ores» 


C  AM  P 

Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. 


Mffi  ot  CF*em«cof» 


1 


Lice 
Ants 
Fleas 
Aphids 
Bedbugs 

SUITABLE 
Even  for 
KITTENS 

DUST  ON  ONE  SPOT  Guaranteed  by  Manufacturer 
ONE-SPOT  CO.,  Jessup,  Md.  At  your  drug  store. 


-  ALSO  - 

WARFARIN  RAT  KILLER-Sl.OO.  Enough 

Warfarin  Concentrate  for  2*^  lbs.  bait  when  mixed 
with  meat.  If  not  in  your  store,  mail  card  (  no  money) 
but  you  get  FREE  COMB  each  can  if  pay  with  order. 

One-Spot  Co.  Jessup,  Md.We  pay  postage. 


Enroute  to  Washington,  visit  Farm 
Museum  on  historic  Baltimore- 
Washington  Blvd.  (US  1) 


TRUCK  CHAINS 

SPECIAL  BUY  !  5,000  Pair  Triple 
Dual  New  Weed  Truck  Chains: 
825-20  or  922.5  and  900-20  or  1022.5. 

$25  PAIR 

References; 

Rutland  County  National  Bank 

Mail  and  Phone  Orders  Welcome 
PHONE  Prospect  3-3391-2 

Rosen  &  Berger 

Center  Rutland  3,  Vermont 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 


'  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
irly  publication,  higher  ro.valty,  national 
stribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
II  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
)ur  MS  directl.v.  _ 

SREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
tten.:  MR.  WITHERS.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


WffAT's  New  in  Farm  Products 


It’s  "Power-Saw”  Season  on  the  Farm 


1.  Stepped-up  horsepower,  engi¬ 
neered  balance,  functional  styling 
and  low  cost  are  advancements  of¬ 
fered  with  the  introduction  of  two 
new'  BOLENS  chain  saws.  These 
direct-drive  saws  are  powered  with 
4.7  cu.-in.  displacement  engines  and 
each  weighs  approximately  21  lbs. 
less  bar  and  chain.  BOLENS  PROD¬ 
UCTS  DIVISION,  FOOD  MACHIN¬ 
ERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  PORT 
WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


2.  Clinton  has  announced  a  complete 
line  of  Power-Matched  chain  saws  for 
every  cutting  job.  The  quick-starting 
D50  HANDY  is  Clinton’s  low-cost 
chain  saw  for  family  use.  Weighs 
only  18  lbs.,  four  hp.  direct  drive, 
cuts  in  any  position,  has  kick-proof 
rewind  starter.  CLINTON  ENGINES 
CORP.,  CLINTON,  MICHIGAN. 


3.  DYNA-LINK  replacement  saw 
chain  is  now  being  offered  to  all 
chain  saw  users  by  BlueJet.  It  com¬ 
bines  fast,  smooth  cutting  action  of 


the  BlueJet  router  with  Beaver’s 
“bearing  hard”  coined  side-link  and 
straight  rivet  construction.  Farmers, 
sportsmen,  contractors  and  loggers 
will  find  Dyna-Link  an  ideal  replace¬ 
ment  chain  for  all  types  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  cutting.  Currently  available 
in  7/16-in.  and  Va-in.  pitches  for  all 
popular  makes  of  chain  saw.  BLUE¬ 


JET  CORP.,  HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


4.  The  Indian  5hp.  THUNDER¬ 
BOLT  MODEL  CHAIN  SAW  was  se¬ 
lected  for  display  in  the  U.  S.  Pa- 
villion  at  the  Brussels  World’s  Fair. 
It  is  a  professional  saw',  built  for  pro¬ 
fessional  loggers  and  pulpwood  pro¬ 
ducers.  INDIAN  CHAIN  SAW,  INC., 
7300  LAWRENCE  AVE.,  CHICAGO, 
31,  ILL. 


5.  Lancaster  Pump  announces  the 
addition  of  BARRACUDA,  a  6  h.p. 
direct-drive  chain  saw  to  its  Power- 
ama  line.  This  new  saw  is  engineeret> 
specifically  for  the  professional  wood¬ 
cutter  who  wants  lightweight  rugged 
construction,  and  the  fast  cutting, 
made  possible  by  its  powerful  chain 
saw  engine.  LANCASTER  PUMP  & 
MEG,  CO.,  INC.,  MANHEIM  PIKE, 
P.  O.  BOX  778,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


6.  Lombard  offers  a  complete  line  of 
medium-  and  high-poweied  “Bal¬ 
anced  Design”  chain  saw  models, 
gear-driven  or  chain-drive,  with  float 
or  diaphragm  carburetor.  The  ne\v 
D-40A  “SUPER  GLADIATOR”  chain 
saw,  lowest  priced  quality  chain  saw 
in  industry,  weighs  24  lbs.  2  oz.,  avail¬ 
able  in  16-  and  20-in.  sizes.  Easy  to 
handle  for  farm,  woodlot  or  forest. 
LOMBARD  GOVERNOR  CORP., 
ASHLAND,  MASS. 


7.  The  Remington  GLP  14,  a  new 
“GOLDEN  LOGMASTER”  pinchless 
chain  saw  designed  for  “power- 
plunge”  bucking,  limbing  and  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  ground,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mall  Tool.  The  direct  drive 
gasoline-powered  engine  is  rated  at 
five  horsepower.  A  salient  feature  of 
the  14-inch  bar  is  a  tapered  inside 
edge,  w'hich  completely  eliminates 
pinching.  Reported  to  be  ideal  for 
pulpwood,  woodlot  or  clearance  work. 
MALL  TOOL  CO.,  DIV.  OF  REM¬ 
INGTON  ARMS  CO.,  BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


8.  Six  models  of  power  chain  saw'S 
make  up  the  1958-59  line  now  being 
introduced  to  the  market  by 
McCULLOCH,  world’s  largest  chain 
saw  manufacturer.  The  newest  addi¬ 
tion,  pictured  above,  weighing  only 
17  lbs.,  utilizes  a  new  automotive- 
type  starter,  combining  better  bal¬ 
ance  with  easier  starting  and  hand¬ 
ling,  and  has  the  lubri-mac  system 
of  automatic  chain  oiling  that  elimi¬ 
nates  the  chore  of  manual  oiling 
while  cutting.  McCULLOCH  CORP., 
6101  W.  CENTURY  BLVD.,  LOS 
ANGELES  45,  CALIF. 


9.  Strunk’s  MOST-KUT  chain  saw 
is  now  a  3V4  h.p.  all-position  saw; 
with  three  blade  sizes:  14,  16  and 
19  in.,  weight  25  lbs.  Most-Kut 
is  equipped  with  automatic  rewind 
starting,  separate  gas  and  oil  cham¬ 
bers,  and  cuts  flush  with  ground. 


STRUNK  CHAIN  SAWS,  COATES- 


VILLE,  Pa. 


10.  The  Wright  “SUPER  REBEL” 
is  40  5/16  inches  long,  with  20-inch- 
long  blade,  requires  no  lubrication, 
and  weighs  25  lbs.  12  oz.  at  ready- 
to-work  status.  Increased  power  and 
speed  equip  it  for  heavier  work  loads 
in  pulpwood,  farming,  construction, 
forestry,  land  clearing  and  other 
power  saw  tasks.  THOMAS  INDUS¬ 
TRIES,  INC.,  410  So.  3rd  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville  2,  Kentucky. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ... 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  fhe  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Please 

PRODUCTS: 

send 

me 

more 

information 

on  the  following 

NEW  FARM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

7  8  9 

10 

NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  analysis  and  feeding  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to; 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 


SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


trouble  will  be  experienced  with  a  live  weight.  You  have  feed  enough 
wooden  churn  since  wood  is  a  poor  for  two  or  three  pigs, 
conductor  of  heat.  _ _ 


October  4,  1958 


Cow  Doesn't  Conceive 

I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  that  I 
simply  cannot  get  with  calf  again. 
She  seems  perfectly  healthy  and  nor¬ 
mal  in  every  way.  But  when  she  is 
bred,  there  is  a  discharge  right  away. 
What  can  I  do?  n.  n. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  why  your 
four-year-old  cow  does  not  conceive. 
Is  she  being  bred  artificially  or  na¬ 
turally?  Her  disability  could  result 
from  infection  by  a  bull  used  in 
natural  service.  This  might  adversely 
affect  her  from  getting  with  calf. 
If  she  is  being  bred  artificially,  how¬ 
ever,  this  would  be  ruled  out. 

If  the  cow  discharges  much  pus¬ 
like  material  that  may  also  be  bloody, 
she  undoubtedly  has  some  genital  in¬ 
fection.  If  she  simply  discharges 
clear  mucus,  it  is  normal;  it  is  often 
observed  after  a  cow  is  bred.  The 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  the 
veterinarian  to  check  on  her.  She 
has  cost  you  a  good  deal  of  money 
already  by  not  breeding  back;  so  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  more  for  the 
vet  would  be  well  worthwhile. 


30,000  Pounds  at  14  Years 
Dunloggin  French  Mistress,  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  at  Ridgley  Farms, 
Stone  Ridge,  Ulster  Co-,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  became  national  champion  for 
3.T  milking  at  her  age. 


Urea  as  a  Dairy  Feed 

What  is  this  urea  that  feed  c-  m 
panies  are  putting  in  dairy  rations? 
It  is  said  to  build  up  the  protein.  My 
cattle  will  not  touch  any  grain  to 
which  it  has  been  added;  it  seems 
bitter.  But  I  am  told  that  feed  com¬ 
panies  are  adding  more  and  more 
molasses  to  get  around  this  taste 
problem.  l.  m. 

We  receive  many  inquiries  about 
the  use  of  urea  in  dairy  feeds;  the 
product  has  been  around  for  many 
years.  Urea  is  a  simple  nitrogenous 
compound,  one  pound  of  which  con¬ 
tains  as  much  nitrogen  as  2.9  pounds 
of  protein.  The  bacteria  in  a  cow’s 
rumen  or  first  stomach  can  use  urea 
for  growth.  They  must  have  nitrogen 
from  some,  source,  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  rumen  bacteria  consume  the 
urea  and  when  they  die  their  minute 
bodies  break  down  into  useful  chemi¬ 
cal  products  that  the  cow  can  absorb 
through  her  intestines  into  the  blood 
stream. 


Urea  is  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen, 
but  its  use  is  limited  to  two  to  three 
per  cent  of  the  grain  ration.  Urea 
has  no  energy  value  like  oil  meals  do, 
so  energy  feeds  such  as  cornmeal 
must  be  added  to  any  dairy  ration 
utilizing  it.  Whenever  14  pounds  of 
urea  plus  100  pounds  of  cornmeal 
cost  less  than  100  pounds  of  soybean 
oil  meal  or  other  high  protein  source, 
manufacturers  sometimes  make  the 
urea  substitution.  It  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 
When  properly  formulated,  a  dairy 
ration  with  urea  is  nutritious.  Urea 
cannot  be  utilized  by  poulti’y,  swine 
or  calves  under  two  to  three  weeks. 

If  molasses  is  not  included  in  feeds 
containing  urea,  palatability  may  be 
a  problem.  It  depends  on  how  much 
urea  there  is.  The  use  of  urea  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  law  and  can  help  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  dairy  ration. 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


During  the  past  16  years  the  feeding  of 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  was  increased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  tons.  This  is  strong  testimony 
to  the  growing  acceptance  of  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp  as  a  highly  efficient  carbohydrate  con¬ 
centrate  dairy  feed.  For  example,  in  New  York 
State  alone,  according  to  a  recent  report  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  feeding  of  dairy  concen¬ 
trates  average  2,210  pounds  per  cow. 

What  makes  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  such  a  high¬ 
ly  successful  dairy  ration?  Here  are  the  facts, 
proven  by  numerous  feeding  trials  throughout 
the  country. 

HIGH  T.D.N.  CONTENT  —  dried  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp  has  a  high  74.9%  total  digestible 
nutrient  content;  higher  than  both  beet  pulp 
and  snapped  corn,  according  to  Morrison’s 
tabulation. 

MILK  STIMULATING  FACTORS  —  feeding 
tests  prove  that  regular  use  of  Florida  Citrus 


Pulp  stimulates  milk  production.  In  addition, 
important  trace  elements  present  in  citrus  pulp 
aid  in  developing  a  glossy  coat  of  hair. 

YEAR  ROUND  AVAILABILITY  —  increased 
production  of  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  makes  it 
available  to  dairymen  on  a  year  round  basis; 
eliminating  costly  changes  in  feeding  proced¬ 
ures. 

PALATABILITY  —  dairy  cows  readily  accept 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  which  can  be  stored  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  losing  its  palata¬ 
bility. 

EASY  TO  FEED  —  no  special  equipment  is 
necessary  for  handling,  feeding  or  storing  Flori¬ 
da  Citrus  Pulp,  it  can  be  fed  satisfactorily  and. 
easily  in  its  dry  form. 

Now’s  the  time  to  investigate  the  carbohy¬ 
drate  concentrate  with  the  EXTRA  values 
you’re  looking  for  —  check  Florida  Citrus  Pulp. 


Warm  Cream  Makes  Grainy 
Butter 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  good 
home-made  butter?  Mine  is  always 
grainy;  I  cannot  seem  to  get  it 
smooth.  G.  M. 

Graininess  in  butter  is  a  result  of 
allowing  the  temperature  of  the 
churn  and  the  cream  to  rise  above 
57  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  you  churn 
in  a  warm  room  and  are  using  a 
glass  or  metal  churn,  the  cream  can 
be  expected  to  warm  up  enough  to 
make  changes  in  the  milk  fat.  These 
later  show  up  as  graininess  when  the 
butter  is  cooled  and  stored. 

A  small  glass  churn  can  be  par¬ 
tially  immersed  in  cold  water  to  keep 
the  cream  from  warming.  But  less 


Pigs  Use  Feed  Most 
Efficiently 

I  have  about  a  ton  of  middlings, 
yellow  corn  meal,  starter  and  broiler 
mash,  whole  corn  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  How  can  I  feed  it  out  this 
Fall  so  as  to  get  the  most  return 
from  it?  G.  w.  s. 

The  feeds  could  be  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  young  pigs  weighing  75  pounds 
or  more.  With  85  pounds  of  the  com¬ 
bined  feeds,  mix  four  pounds  of  meat 
scraps  —  50  per  cent  protein,  five 
pounds  soybean  oil  meal,  five  alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  a  half  pound  of  ground 
limestone,  and  one-half  pound  of 
iodized  salt.  If  your  pasture  has  quite 
a  bit  of  clover,  you  could  leave  out 
the  alfalfa  leaf  meal.  It  takes  about 
400  pounds  of  grain  to  put  100 
pounds  of  gain  on  a  healthy  pig.  You 
will  need  650  to  700  pounds  of  grain 
to  grow  each  pig  to  200  or  225  pounds 


Pennsylvania  Holsfein  Is 
All-Time  Milk  Champ 

Korndyke  Beets  Jannek  Segis,  20- 
year-old  registered  Holstein-Friesian 
cow  on  the  farm  of  Clark  Bowen  and 
Son,  Wellsboro,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
become  a  world’s  champion  producer 
of  milk.  Her  lifetime  yield  so  far 
totals  281,536  pounds,  greater  than 
that  of  Pansco  Hazel,  the  previous 
champion,  who  died  in  California  in 
1953,  and  ranking  second  to  it  in  fat 
content;  Korndyke’s  fat  production 
comes  to  10,102  pounds.  She  is  now 
milking  over  40  pounds  of  about  3.6 
per  cent  milk  per  day. 

Bred  by  Emmon  Pepper,  Granville 
Summit,  Pa.,  Korndyke  Beets  Jannek 
Segis  has  been  in  the  Bowen  herd 
since  1946.  Classified  Very  Good,  she 
has  six  sons,  eight  daughters  and  44 
granddaughters  registered  in  the 
Holstein  Herd  Book. 


WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOB  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LABGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE 
ABE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Soma  women  roalizo  —  others  do  not  —  that  there  is 
s  vast  difference  In  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "80  ordinary  corset”  and  a  ProtectWe 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in”  figure  control. 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  belieres  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
VV.  S  Bice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  II, 
Adams,  N.  T.,  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  851.  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting"  pressure  that  "holds  up"  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
controU  Bequest  for  illustrations  and  full  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Bice.  Inc..  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  H.  Adams,  N.  Y..  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


DISCOVERED!  New  PROTEIN  OIL 


SHAMPOO  Curls, Waves  Hair 

without  Permanent  Waving 

Shampoo  your  hair 
with  fragrant,  liquid 
FLORESS,  the  new 
miracle  hair  condition. 
ing  PROTEIN  OIL 
wave  shampoo.  Gives 
your  hairlovely,  allur¬ 
ing  curls  and  waves 
right  while  you  sham¬ 
poo  and  set.  No  more 
messing  with  home 
permanents  and  ait  the 
expensive  sprays,  lac¬ 
quers  and  wave  sets 
that  go  with  th  em. 
.  .  ^  FLORESS  protein  oil 

shampoo  rejuvenates  your  hair  as  complete  and  beau¬ 
tifully  as  any  hot  oil  treatment.  Each  shampoo  and  set  actu¬ 
ally  waves  and  curls  your  hair  as  beautifully  as  any  home 
permanents  Puts  in  sparkling  life  and  luster.  No  matter 
'vnetner  you  re  blond  or  brunette ...  or  if  your  hair  is  dyed 
or  bleach^  —  your  hair  will  comb  out  into  miraculously 
beautiful  stav-in"  curls  and  waves.  Demonstration  size  of 
regular  SI. 65  Floress  only  25c  tax  paid.  Mail  this  ad,  26c  and 
'y.”  j''  address  today.  You  will  be  delighted.  Lim- 

,ited  offer.  Send  to: 


IMARLENE'S  CO 

10249  S«utlh  Calumet  Ave., 


■  r  Dapt.  449-J 
Chicago  28,  Illinois 


;  to  BAGS  I 

_  You  pay  others  up  to  25c  each*for  Poultry  _ 
E  &  Food  Bags  but  we'll  send  you  10  FREE  C 
_  to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis.  _ 
E  send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit—  C 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS.  Oept. H-269  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  In 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  SOth  St.,  N.  Y.,  1.  N.  Y. 


CFIA/  CA\/C  make  YOUR  OWN  DRESS, 

deW  and  aAVC  blouse,  suit.  Etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  fine  woven  and  printed  rayons, 
cottons,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Unusual  values. 
ALEX  ROOKIN,  179  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“The  Lard  Is  AT’ 


Americans  eat  more  hog-meat,  we 
are  told,  than  any  other  kind.  And, 
wherever  hogs  are  butchered,  there 
is  bound  to  be  lard.  Obtained  on  the 
spot,  there  is  no  shortening  to  com¬ 
pare  with  good  lard  for  making  light, 
tasty  cakes  and  crispy  pie-crust. 
Doughnuts  taste  better,  too. 

One  of  our  favorites  on  a  cold, 
frosty  morning  is  to  deep-fry  some 
raised  bread  dough  to  a  golden 
brown  and  drench  it  with  hot,  buttery 
syrup. 

When  we  lived  in  Lititz,  Pa,,  we 
got  to  know  the  wonderful  cooking 
in  the  hohies  of  the  genuine  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch.  To  sit  down  to  a 
table  laden  with  its  seven  sweets  and 
seven  sours,  its  pies  and  cakes,  and 
the  much  publicized  dish  “Schnitz 
un  Knepp”,  is  a  real  treat. 

Tradition  is  important  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  and  for  them,  cer- 


Embroidery  Elegance! 


2167.  Colorful  floral  sprays  embroidered  in 
easy  to  do  cross-stitch.  Lovely  decorations 
for  guest  room  linens.  Add  a  neat  crocheted 
edging.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  four  designs — 
two  ISVzxAVa;  two  QVa  x  6%  inches. 

No.  2167  —  just  25  cents,  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern,  for  first  class  mailing. 

Send  today  for  1958  Needlework  ALBUM, 
filled  with  designs  to  knit,  crochet  and  em¬ 
broider.  25  cents. 


tain  cookery  is  synonymous  with  each 
holiday  season  as  it  rolls  around. 
Here  is  a  good  recipe  for  their  Pie 
Crust,  using  lard. 

Use  3  cups  flour;  1  cup  lard;  V2 
teaspoon  salt;  enough  ice-water  to 
make  a  dry  paste.  Roll  out  and  fit 
in  pan.  Don’t  stretch  pastry  or  it 
will  shrink  during  baking. 

Small  Coffee  Cakes 

Use  V2  cup  lard;  2  eggs  (whole); 
2  egg  yolks,  also;  3  tablespoons  sugar; 
2  cups  flour;  %  cup  cream  (or  evap. 
milk);  1  yeast  cake,  dissolved  in  Va 
cup  warm  milk;  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Cream  lard,  sugar,  salt.  Add  eggs 
and  egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  To  the  dis¬ 
solved  yeast  add  3  tablespoons  flour 
and  mix  well.  Combine  with  first 
mixture.  Add  remaining  flour  and 
cream,  alternately.  Fill  greased  muf¬ 
fin  tins  %  full  and  set  in  warm  place 
until  dough  has  risen  to  top  of  pans. 
Bake  about  25  minutes  at  400  de¬ 
grees.  Mrs  C.  E.  Bruce 


The  Little  Brown  House 

I  notice  that  in  spite  of  deep 
freeze,  women  still  compare  notes 
on  the  amount  of  canning  and  jelly 
making  they  have  done  this  season. 
Chokecherries  were  late  this  year  but 
the  crop  of  shining  garnet  fruit  when 
ripe  is  heavy. 

With  my  wheel  chair,  John  and  I 
have  been  gadabouts  this  Summer. 
I’ve  told  you  of  some  of  the  visits 
to  friends.  .  .wheel  chair  and  I 
taken  in  a  car.  Then  there  have  been 
parades  of  children,  one  of  those 
born  in  the  hospital  for  its  Fair; 
another  for  the  town.  Old  Home  Day, 
local,  found  us  having  our  57th  be¬ 
lated  wedding  anniversary  at  the 
turkey  supper,  where  we  were  at  a 
table  with  the  friends  of  our  youth. 
Then  John  trundled  me  around  the 
streets  stopping  to  chat  now  and 
then,  a  real  treat  after  four  years 
of  seclusion. 

Secretly  I  wondered  if  John  en¬ 
joyed  the  day  being  tied  to  a  wheel 
chair  all  the  evening,  but  three 
nights  later,  when  we  were  watching 
television,  and  we  were  alone  again, 
he  said  quietly:  “I  don’t  know  when 
I  have  spent  such  an  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing  as  Old  Home  Day.”  Maybe  I 
blushed,  but  it  was  our  first  evening 
out  together,  alone,  since  Charles 
was  born  56  years  ago.  Quite  a  rec¬ 
ord  compared  with  court  records  of 
today. 

To  change  the  subject,  did  you 
ever  try  chicory  in  your  perennial 
border?  It  is  “the  bluest  of  blue 
flowers.”  One  came  voluntarily  into 
our  border  and  was  admired  by  all. 
A  continuous  bloomer. 

Among  the  houseplants,  my  um¬ 
brella  plant  is  growing  lustily.  John 


Spanish  Bun  and 
Dried  Fruif  Roll 

These  two  recipes  are  always  wel¬ 
come  in  our  home.  Each  uses  drie(i 
fruit  and  is  a  treat. 

Spanish  Bun 

Use  1  cup  sugar;  yolks  of  2  eggs; 
V2  cup  butter;  V2  cup  sweet  milk;  2 
level  cups  regular  flour  sifted  with 
2  teaspons  baking  powder.  Mix  these 
and  then  add  1  cup,  each,  of  chopped 
raisins  and  figs.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  in  a  square  pan. 

For  frosting,  I  use  the  two  egg 
whites  left  fi’om  the  above.  Beat  the 
whites  stiff  first;  then  add  confection¬ 
er’s  sugar  to  make  a  stiff  frosting. 
(One  egg  white  will  do.)  Flavor  with 
vanilla  or  lemon,  etc. 

Fruit  Roll 

When  you  have  some  bread  dough 
left  over,  try  rolling  it  quite  thin, 
and  spread  the  dough  with  raisins  or 
other  dried  fruit.  Roll  it  up  like  a 
jelly  roll;  then  cut  the  roll  across  in 
slices.  Bake  as  for  cookies,  letting 
them  rise  once,  before  baking. 

Frosting  may  be  used  while  Fruit 
Rolls  are  still  warm  from  the  oven. 
However,  these  are  delicious  with  or 
without  icing.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson 

Pennsylvania 


Quilt-of-the-Month 
October's  Leaves 


Leaf  motifs  in  easy-to-do  applique  make 
this  a  colorful  quilt  that  will  complement 
any  bedroom  decor — it’s  so  bright  and  gay. 

Pattern  No.  5900  contains  pattern  pieces 
for  leaf  motifs;  material  requirements,  sew¬ 
ing  and  appliqueing  directions. 

For  No.  5900,  just  send  25  cents  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  "West  30th  St..  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  for 
first  class  mailing. 

asked,  man-fashion;  “What  kind  of 
a  swale  grass  is  that?”  We  hope 
Peter  Tumble  Down,  the  cat,  won’t 
acquire  a  taste  for  it.  Years  ago  a 
cate  ate  mine  so  badly  that  the  plant 
died.  A  neighbor’s  cat  climbed  to  a 
high  shelf  to  eat  the  carnations  in 
her  window.  Cats  do  like  salads! 
Autumn  greetings.  Mother  Bee 
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Autumn  Lament 

Jack  Frost  is  painting  pumpkin  vines  and  Winter’s  on  its  way; 
Like  Christmas  decorations  the  rosy  apples  sway; 

And  though  I  love  the  scarlet  leaves  and  Autumn’s  lusty  ring, 

I  dream  of  lilacs  in  the  rain  and  wish  that  it  were  Spring. 
Connecticut  —  Doris  E.  Stebhins 


Applesauce  Cookies 
Tosty  wifh  Nufs 

These  cookies  don’t  last  long  in 
our  household  but,  since  they  are 
drop  cookies,  it  is  not  a  bit  hard  to 
make  another  batch. 

Use  1  cup  butter;  1  cup  sugar;  1 
egg;  2  cups  sifted  regular  flour;  3 
teaspoons  baking  powder;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  V2  teaspoon  cinnamon;  V4 
teaspon  cloves  (powdered);  1  cup 
thick  unsweteened  applesauce;  1/2 


cup  seeded  raisins;  %  cup  chopped 
nuts. 

Cream  butter;  add  sugar  a  little 
at  a  time.  Add  egg,  beaten  well.  Sift 
dry  ingredients  together,  and  add  to 
creamed  mixture  alternately  with’ 
the  applesauce.  Fold  in  raisins  and 
nuts. 

Drop  by  teaspoons  on  buttered 
cookie  sheet  about  two  inches  apart. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  for  15  to  20  minutes.  Recipe 
makes  about  four  dozen. 

Rhode  Island  Alice  Easton 


1  YD.  SKIRT  /  SEE  BRIDE  DOLL 


8150.  DOLL  BRIDE 
Clothes.  Lovely.  State 
doll  size;  from  14  in.  to 
24  in.  25  cents. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE, 
add  10  cents  per  pattern 
for  first  class 


8231.  SCHOOL  OR 
PARTY!  Sizes  4  to  12 
years.  Size  6,  3  yds.,  35 
in.  V4  yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


8251.  PRETTY  CLOS¬ 
ING;  off-center.  Sizes 
36  to  52.  Size  38  (40 
bust)  51/4  yds.,  35  in. 
25  cents. 


Fall-Winter 

cents. 


Catalog  35 


Please  print  name,  full  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  right  on  you 
order.  Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York  1,  N.  "V 

October  4,  1958 


says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  •-  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
overage  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burn 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See 
Ashley  dealer  today. 


Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

3.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 


3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


(Dealerships  available  in  some  areas) 

A.® 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 
OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY 
AVAILABLE  IN  15  MODELS  —  15  PRICES 
WE  PRE-PAY  FREIGHT 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  F-32,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


REFILLS-24  for  $1 


DOUBLE-SHOT 
VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY 


BRASS  (Value 
_  39c 

REFILLS  each) 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made.  Including;  “Scripto" 
“Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate" 
"Waterman"  “Wearever'' 
and  over  200  others 
(except.  Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two- ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red. 

.Blue,  Black, 

Green  or 
Brown 
Ink 


(79c 

Value 

Each) 


Top  Action 

PENS 

10  for  $1 

1 00  for  $10.00 


Choice  of  Red,  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink. 
Add.  lOc  shipping  charge. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Quantity 
and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  80-Ll 
36-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


Unretovched  Photo:  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE  I  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none— 
50,  yes  50,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white . . .  only 
Sl.OO  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $1.25  in  all! 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS — more  than 
23,650,000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you’re  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Free  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  OMer  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

SO  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  232  Box  881,  St.  Louis.  Mo 


NSW  FALL  WOOLENS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-40,  WEST  SWAN2EY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


NATURAL  ^ 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 

Money  <1C95 

Priced  ^ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
fect-ntting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY’S ACK  TRIAL 


YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural-looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
QEIdn  Mn  MflUITV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
uCnU  ilU  IYIUI1C,I  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they're 
exactly  whatyou  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  OepI.X69l0 
3.3S  W.  Madison  Street,  ^  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OH,  MY 
ACHING  BACK 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fpst !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feelin.g. 

For  (luick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  .'!-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  agoodni.ght’ssleepand  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC  — 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOVED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles.  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7.  SEVIERVILLE.  TENNESSEE 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)— For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  ( Bio-Dyne’*' )— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  I/.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

»IU.g.  U.  .S.  Pal.  Off, 
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^  whafs  new 

Ulyoiit 

from 


'  rFACT-FARM  U.S.A. 

-4 


*■ ' 


Larro  SureRaise 
feeding  plan 

sets  a  new  70-day 
size  limit  for  calves 


One  of  the  hottest  questions  in  dairy¬ 
ing  today  is  whether  or  not  to  raise 
your  own  herd  replacements.  Many 
dairymen  think  it’s  a  lost  cause  in 
light  of  the  high  cost  of  feeding. 

^  « 

'  But  Larro  scientists  at  LARRO  FACT 
FARM,  U.  S.  A.  have  developed  a 
First-Aid  calf  raising  plan  that  grows 
calves  30%  faster  than  accepted 
standards.  Actually  doubles  birth 
weight  in  the  first  10  weeks  while 
Wding  costs  down. 

Built  around  Larro  SureRaise,  a  calf 
prestarter  and  milk  replacer,  and 
Larro  SureCalf,  the  program  hurries 
replacement  calves  along  to  a  profit¬ 
making  maturity. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works: 

1)  Separate  the  new-born  calf  at 
birth  and  pail  feed  colostrum  the 
first  4  days. 

2)  Feed  SureRaise  —  mixed  with 
water  —  from  the  5th  day  to  the  29th 
day.  You  need  only  25  lbs.  Sure¬ 
Raise  per  calf. 

3)  On  the  5th  day  start  calf  eating 
Larro  SureCalf.  .  .offer  it  after 
each  SureRaise  feeding. 

4)  Feed  SureCalf  through  the  70th 
day.  Always  provide  plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  loose  salt. 

Larro  SureRaise  supplies  the  protein 
and  energy  nutrients  and  first-aid 
disease-fighting  ingredients  that  give 
calves  a  solid  start  in  life.  It  gets 
them  headed  for  a  profitable  future 
in  the  milking  line. 

^ 

So  if  you’re  thinking  about  giving 
up  on  calves,  take  a  second  look  at 
the  possibilities  offered  in  this  Larro 
SureRaise  feeding  plan.  See  your 
Larro  Sure  Feed  dealer  for  details. 
Or  write:  General  Mills,  Feed  Divi¬ 
sion,  15800  W.  McNichols  Road, 
Detroit  35,  Michigan. 


Special 

SureRaise 

Offer 


for  limited  time, only! 

Drop  forged  hammer 
worth  $5.00 

Yours  for  only  $2.50 

with  your  purchase  of  2  sacks  of 
LARRO  SURERAISE. 


This  real  bargain  bonus  is  your  Larro  dealer's 
way  of  introducing  you  to  LARRO  SURE¬ 
RAISE  .  .  .  First-Aid  feed  for  calves. 


This  grade  Belgian  gelding  exhibited 
by  Ruth  Smith,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  was 
best  draft  horse  of  the  show. 


Grand  Champion  Male  and  Female 
Beef  Shorthorns  were  shown  by 
Clarence  Worden,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


Martin  Berg's  fine  draft  team  from  Coneivango,  Cattaraugtis  County,  N.  Y., 
placed  second  in  the  3,^00-pound-plus  horse-drawing  contest  at  the  Fair. 


The  Ayrshire  herd  of  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Barneveld,  N.  Y.,  was  the  dis¬ 
play  herd  at  the  State  Fair’s  dairy  farm  {owner  Nelson  Adams;  herdsman, 

Marshall  Hawes). 


This  White  Wyandotte,  owned  by 
Pauline  and  Earl  Ruscher  of  Holland 
Patent,  N.  Y.,  won  her  seventh 
straight  title  in  the  standard  breed 
division. 


Scott  Acomb  of  Oak  Knoll  Farms, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  with  his  Milking 
Shorthorn  cow  judged  senior  cham¬ 
pion  and  grand  champion. 


STATE 

FAIR 

WIIVPiElm9 


Victoria  Welcome  Trilby,  shown  by 
Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 
was  first  prize  aged  Jersey  cow  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion  Jersey  female. 


Automatic 

LINE-O-HEAT 


Regular 

LINE-O-HEAT 


So  ruBoedly  constructed  it  can  take  a 
beating  and  keep  on  heating  to  prevent 
freezing  of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  Easy  to 
install,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Both 
regular  and  new  Automatic  Line-O-Heat 
with  built-in  thermostat  come  in  10 
lengths  from  4'  to  80'  from  $2.40  and 
$6.90  respectively.  240-voIt  Line-O-Heat 
for  laying  cage  waterers,  soil  warming, 
etc.,  comes  in  40',  SO',  120'  and  160' 
lengths  from  $S.90. 


7^<ne  •  •• 

AUTOMATIC  50° 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  average  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  is  kept 
at  50°  with  this  U/L  and 
C.S.A.  approved  warmer.  Costs 
less  than  an  egg  a  day  to  use. 

Write  for  Free  Literature 


$6.45 


The  SMITH-GATES 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


Corpe 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 


GREATEST 

HEATING  ECONOMY!  ! 


WITH 

RITEWAY 


A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 

FURNACE 

•  Save  up  to  80%  in 
fuel  costs 

•  Fully  automatic- 
burns  coal  too 

•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood— convenience  of 
gas  or  oil 

Free  installation  planning 

service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 


RITEWAY  MFG.  CO. 


1010-C  E.  Main  St. 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 


KILL  POWER  FAILURE 

with  your 
y-  TRACTOR! 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  N-ti  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milker,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 


LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . $9.50 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . 9.00 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 

Sheep  Science, 

W.  G.  Kammlade .  6-75 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6,25 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.25 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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Sulfur  and  Lard  for  Head- 
Shaking  Hens 

I  am  not  keeping  poultry  right  now 
but,  when  we  were  in  Vermont,  we 
found  that  sulfur  mixed  with  lard 
and  rubbed  onto  the  tops  of  the 
chickens’  heads  soon  stopped  them 
from  shaking.  Maybe  most  modern 
hens  do  not  have  lice,  but  they  were 
enough  to  drive  oldtime  birds  nearly 
crazy. 

This  Summer  two  white  ducks 
came  into  the  cove  with  two  young 
ones.  I  thought  they  were  farmyard 
ducks,  and  1  fed  them.  Then  the 
older  ones  left,  and  soon  the  young 
ones  did,  too,  flying  over  the  water 
just  like  mallards.  Do  farmyard 
ducks  fly?  1  never  before  saw  one  fly 
even  a  short  distance.  m.  k. 

Your  idea  on  head-shaking  hens  is 
of  interest.  If  lice  wei-e  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  the  treatment  proposed 
would  be  effective.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  in  some  instances  the  birds 
have  an  ear  infection  or  some  other 
internal  disturbance  of  the  head  that 
irritates.  Some  strains  of  chickens 
are  more  irritable  than  others,  and 
the  head  shaking  is  more  or  less 
emotional. 

As  to  the  ducks,  the  cultivated  or  - 
tame  varietiees  can  fly  readily  if 
really  scared.  But  usually  they  do  not 
fly  very  long;  their  wing  muscles  are 
not  well  developed. 


Protein  for  Breast  Meat 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  a  good 
breast  on  roosters?  We  feed  the  best 
mash  we  can  buy  and  have  cracked 
corn  in  front  of  them  all  the  time 
after  they’re  five  or  six  weeks  old. 
But  no  nice  round  breasts,  d.  r.  w. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

The  only  way  to  have  the  breast 
meat  fill  out  over  the  keel  in  young 
roosters  is  to  feed  them  a  relatively 
high  protein  diet.  Your  method  of 
feeding  will  not  accomplish  this;  you 
are  giving  the  birds  too  much  cracked 
corn.  This  in  itself  would  have  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  protein  level 


of  the  ration,  and  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  have  birds  with  a 
full-breasted  keel  on  it.  After  the 
birds  once  get  old  enough  to  have 
completed  most  of  their  growth,  they 
will  fill  out  and  be  in  prime  con¬ 
dition.  This  might  take  five  or  six 
months,  perhaps  longer.  If  you  want 
roosters  to  be  in  prime  market  con¬ 
dition  by  the  time  they  are  four 
months  old,  feed  them  almost 
exclusively  on  a  mash  diet  with  very 
little  grain.  In  addition,  inject  them 
with  a  female  hormone. 


2,500-5,000  Layers  for  $100 
a  Week 

About  how  many  hens  would  a  per¬ 
son  have  to  keep  to  earn'  $100  a 
week?  Would  it  be  possible  for  a 
woman  alone  to  care  for  them  and  do 
all  the  work  herself?  m.  w. 

One  would  need  to  keep  5,000 
chickens  to  be  I’easonably  sure  of  an 
income  of  $100  weekly  over  all  costs 
except  labor.  The  amount  of  work 
required  would  be  entirely  too  much 
for  one  person  but  such  a  project 
could  be  a  family  enterprise  with  the 
man  and  wife  and  a  child  or  two. 

The  outlook  for  the  small  poultry 
farmer  is  not  very  good.  Large  com¬ 
mercial  farms  can  produce  eggs 
easily  and  at  a  lower  cost.  ’ 

However,  if  you  are  so  located  that 
eggs  and  poultry  can  be  retailed,  I 
would  say  that  2,500  birds  would  be 
sufficient  for  $100  a  week.  On  a  farm 
of  this  size,  the  possibility  exists  of 
hiring  some  help  one  or  two  days  a 
week  but  doing  most  of  the  daily 
chores  yourself. 


Wood  Ashes  Not  Wonted 
on  Roosts 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  wood 
ashes  I  have  been  putting  on  the 
roosting  boards  to  keep  the  drop¬ 
pings  dry  could  harm  my  birds.  They 
seem  to  be  developing  diarrhea. 

Pennsylvania  c.  e.  f. 

If  chickens  should  eat  any  quantity 
of  wood  ashes,  they  would  have  a  di¬ 
gestive  upset  of  considerable  conse¬ 
quence.  There  would  be  no  harm  in 
having  wood  ashes  if  the  roosts  were 
wired  in  some  way  so  that  the  chick¬ 
ens  could  not  get  at  them.  Otherwise 
it  *is  a  very  undesirable  practice. 


Winners  at  the  Poultry  Show 


Almost  3,000  individual  birds  were 
entered  in  the  Poultry  Show  at  1958’s 
New  York  State  Fair.  Walter  Bast,. 
Chadwicks,  N.  Y.,  showed  Mottled 
Houdan  Bantams  for  the  first  time, 
Harold  Atkins-  of  Auburn  did  well 
witli  Black  Orpington  Bantams  and 
Plainville  Turkey  Farm,  Plainville, 
exhibited  fine  White  Hollands.  Mari¬ 
on  Crowhurst,  Pompton  Plains,  N.  J., 
showed  the  champion  Toulouse  goose, 
and  Freemont  Conrad,  Hales  Corn¬ 
ers,  Wis.,  won  most  awards  in  Rouen 
ducks.  Among  best  birds  were  the 
Black  Cochin  hen  of  Leora  Shuert, 
Syracuse,  the  Polish  hen  of  Edward 
Polzin,  Syracuse,  and  a  Standard 
High  Station  Game  male  of  Marcia 
Fay,  Camillus.  Others  were:  Black 
Cochin  Bantam  cock,  W.  F.  Rumfield, 
Bethelehem,  Pa.;  Single  Comb  Black 
Orpington,  Buff  Wyandotte  and  Rose 
Comb  Hamburg  males.  Pleasant  "View 
Farm,  Horseheads;  White  Cochin 
Bantam  female,  Braun’s  Poultry 
Farm,  Syracuse;  Red  Pyle  Bantam 
cockerel,  Peter  Haley,  Syracuse; 
Rhode  Island  Red  male,  Deanna 
Todd,  Rochester;  SC  White  Leghorn 
male,  Lynda  M.  Gibbons,  Syracuse; 
Sebastopol  old  gander,  C.  Sealey 
Peck,  Phelps.  Winners  in  American 
and  Mediterranean  utilitarian  classes 
also  included:  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
hen,  Ruth  Morel,  Syracuse;  White 
Plymouth  Rock  cock,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Betty,  Bath;  SC  Rhode 
Island  Red  hen,  Thomas  Jeffers,  Au¬ 
burn;  New  Hampshire  hen,  Ben- 
Austin  Farms,  Sherburne. 

Edna  C.  Miller,  Syracuse,  had  the 


best  display  of  pigeons;  Hoose 
Brothers,  Chei'ry  Valley,  earned  most 
points.  Best  of  breed  in  pigeon  class¬ 
es  were  shown  by  R.  L.  Foidune, 
Pulaski  —  Modena;  John  Kostyra, 
Syracuse  —  Oriental  and  Oval;  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Neison,  Syracuse  —  Tumbler; 
Robert  France,  Fulton  —  Fantail; 
Robert  Hanlon,  Jr.,  Fulton  —  Trump¬ 
eter;  Daisy  Hanlon,  Fulton  —  Nun; 
George  Mcl.aughlin,  Valley  Stream, 
L.  I.  —  Magpie;  Carl  Hanlon,  Fulton 
—  Roller.  In  Flying  Homer  classes, 
John  E.  Sands.  Syracuse,  had  best 
Blue  and  Black  Check,  H.  B.  Sands 
the  best  Blue  Check,  Edward  Hanlon 
the  best  Red  Check,  and  Edna  Miller 
the  top  Silver  Check. 

These  exhibitors  won  best-of-breed 
awards  in  rabbit  classes:  Jack  Rowe, 
Portville  —  Flemish;  Kenneth  Burd, 
Central  Square  —  American  Chin¬ 
chilla  and  New  Zealand  White;  How¬ 
ard  Carr,  Homer — N.  Z.  Red;  Rain¬ 
bow  Rabbit  Ranch,  Webster  —  Satin; 
Alfred  Woehr,  Rochester  —  Cham¬ 
pagne  DArgent;  Virginia  Carr,  Hom¬ 
er  —  Dutch;  Bunny  Run  Rabbitry, 
Limestone  —  Californian;  Edward 
Bender,  Buffalo — Polish;  T-A  Rabbit 
Ranch,  Shavertown,  Pa  —  Standard 
Chinchilla;  Michael  Pickul,  Penn 
Yan  —  Himalayan;  Patrick  Chalone, 
Fulton — Checkered  Giant;  Behrens 
Bunnyville,  Pearl  River — Giant  Chin¬ 
chilla.  Luther  Allen  of  Cortland 
showed  the  best  White  English  boar 
and  sow  cavy  and  also  the  top  White 
English.  Anthony  Galenta,  Cayuga 
Co.,  won  the  chicken  barbecue  cook¬ 
ing  contest  held  at  Eggland. 


October  4,  1958 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality 


low  prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

I  have  thousands 
P  of  Started  Pullets 

in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  Americs  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality:  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERAllS  !  !  • 

Save  7.'>%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  l.SO 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 

KT  3Iatching  Gahardiiie-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

II Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .75 
Lined  Twill  Jackets,  sizes 

sizes  30  to  4(i .  2.00 

Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
:t0  to  36 .  1.50 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10"'o  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4fh  Ave..  N.Y.  16 

STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
eecret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883.  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


AN  OCTOBER  HARMES'T  4 
r  FOR  SAVERS 


DEPOSITS  MADE  ON  OR 
BEFORE  OCT.  15  EARN 
DIVIDENDS  FROM  OCT.  1 


BONUS 

Dividend  Days 
EVERY  Month 


I  AVE  more,  make  more  hy  mail  at  100- 
yeor-old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank, 
Assets  over  $90,000,000.  Open  your  ac¬ 
count  TODAY,  Mail  coupon  with  deposit 
of  $5  or  more.  We'll  send  passbook  with 
deposit  credited  and  postage-paid  bank¬ 
ing  by  mail  envelopes  by  return  moil. 

Wember  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporaticn 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

rnmm  n  i  i  t  mm  mmm  mm  mm  mm*  ■  mm  mmmm  emmet  a# 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a 

savings  account  for  me  and  mail  passbook 
to  address  below. 

□  Send  Bonking  by  Moil  Informotion 


Name . 

Address.. 
City . 


.State. 
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Hubbard 

CHICKS  make 
great 


•  Hubbord  Farms  chicks  will  moke  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers, 

HUBBARD'S  KIMBERCHIK-K-13r 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 

HUBBARD'S  496  - 

a  brown  egg  cross. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAIIABIE 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UB^ARD  FARBtS 

WAlPOlf,  N.  H.  UNCASTER.  W.  ■  SIATlShUf.  K.  {, 


Americas 

riRST 

1 

IIMR 

Since  Hall  Bros,  introduced  the 
Sex  Link  this  great  cross  has  be- 
,  come  an  all-time  favorite  with 
i  brown  egg  producers.  Every  chick 

1  comes  from  flocks  supervised  by 

1  our  own  poultrymen.  100%  livo 

1  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for 
■  FREE  folder  and  price  list.  Bo*  40. 

i  HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Wallingford,  Conn.  | 

POSTING  SIGNS 


WEATHERPROOF 
White  Card  I  ft.  sg. 
25-$l2;  S0-$20.  Manila  Card  50-$6.00:  IQO-$IO. 

Name  and  Address  $2.00  Extra.  Samples  and  Prices. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St,  Rochester  M,  N.Y.  D5 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F,  D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name 


Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition;  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
Wh«i  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issao: 

Oct.  18  closes  Oct.  3 
Nov.  1  closes  Oct.  17 


COPY  MUST  REACH  US  EREDAY,  10:00 
A.M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED;  Young  man  or  boy  for  gener^  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees,  Must 
be  experienc6d  in  general  maintenance 
of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  consumptmn. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  in  a 
permanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  living 
Quarters.  IVrite  full  details  as  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


tIELP  Wamted:  Staff  nurses  $4,034  to  $4,580  per 
vear.  Annual  salary  increases.  Less  mainte- 
ance  (board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79  per 
week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annu¬ 
al  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Life, 
accident  and  health  insurance  and  Social 
Security  available.  Recreation:  bowling,  tenms, 
swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  eventual  retirement  pension.  For 
information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School.  Was.saic,  New  York.  _ _ 

SINGLE.  Dependable,  physically  capable  nmn, 
care  of  chicks,  layers,  eggs,  upkeep.  Ex- 
’ellent  board  State  age,  experience,  habits, 
wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Coventry, 
C;onn.  Route  2. 


/ANTED:  Reliable  man,  married  or  single 
to  take  responsibility  of  registered  Holstein 
erd  of  50  milkers;  Berkshire  CouiRy.  M^s. 
end  reference.  Permanent  position.  BOX  2900, 
;ural  New  Yorker. 


/ANTED:  Two  men  for  top  producing  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  herd.  Desire  father  and  son 
f  working  age.  Family  must  be  conscientioi^ 
nth  clean  habits.  Operation  is  modern  with 
hiking  machines,  barn  cleaner,  etc.  Other 
elp  also  employed  under  supervision  of 
lanager.  Comfortable  living  quarters  with 
il  heat  and  all  conveniences.  Spools, 
hurches  and  shopping  center  close  by.  Refer- 
nces.  past  experience  and  wages  expected 
1  letter,  care  BOX  2901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
iOUSEKEEPER:  Not  over  50  to  run  house  and 
care  for  middleaged  woman  on  a  farm  in 
few  York  State.  Good  home  in  preference 
j  high  wages.  BOX  2902.  Rural  New  Yorker 


V  ANTED:  Alert,  intelligent,  strictly  sober 
flexible,  handy  man  under  65  years.  Single 
2  000  year  and  housekeeping  room.  Godsen 
Jox  68.  Mahopac,  New  York. 


OUSEKEEPER  companion  for  single  woman 
Reading,  driving,  cooking,  some  personal 
ire.  All  electrical  equipment,  weekly 
eaning  woman;  own  room.  Box  142  New 
reston.  Conn.  (N.  Y.-104) 


[OUSEPARENTS ;  Live  closely  with  12  teen¬ 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  a  family  group.  True 
ondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
/ith  them  are  essential.  Base  salary  $300  plus 
laintenance,  with  variations  upward  depend- 
ig  on  man's  skills  and  additional  responsi- 
iilities.  Year  round  country  school  near  Ithaca, 
/rite  Junior  Republic,  675  Fifth  Avenue, 
few  York  City. 


A.IRYMAN  wanted:  Married.  Take  complete 
care  of  25  cows.  Experienced  in  milking  with 
irge  machine  and  stripping.  Must  have  driv- 
's  license.  House  with  fuel,  electricity  and 
is  provided.  $250  monthly  to  begin.  Write  to 
Bloch,  Box  503,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Imme- 
ate  position. 


XPERIENCED  single  man  on  poultry  farm. 
Capable  of  caring  for  4,000  layers  with  auto- 
latic  equipment.  Give  full  information.  C^od 
ages,  room  and  board.  George  Parks,  East 
iver  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


'ANTED:  Sober,  dependable  farmer,  with 
helper.  Barn  room  for  50.  Excellent  salary 
-  shares.  Modern  four -room  apartment.  O.  L. 
rant.  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Liberty 
’8R-1.  _ (N.  Y.-104) 


RELIABLE,  elderly  experienced  man  for  rais¬ 
ing  Holstein  heifers.  Friendly  home.  One  cow 
nilking.  Write  George  Meredith,  Hampton, 
Connecticut,  (N.  Y.-104) 


GOLDEN  Opportunity :  Pleasant  positions  now 
open,  Missionary  work.  Write  today  with¬ 
out  delay)  Christ  Rescue  Mission,  41  E.  Union, 
Bethlehem,  Penna. 


LOOKING  for  nice  woman  or  girl  to  help 
with  household  having  two  babies.  Own  room, 
bath,  television.  Telephone  collect  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  9-0685,  evenings. 


WANTED;  Elderly  woman  as  caretaker  in 
modern  home  in  small  town  in  central 
New  York.  BOX  2916,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone;  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 


/HDDLEAGED  married  man  wants  position 
on  dairy  farm  or  estate.  Experienced  in 
attle,  gardening,  machinery.  Sober,  reliable, 
lot  a  drifter.  Excellent  references.  BOX  2903, 
iural  New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-104) 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


SIDELINE  salesman  contacting  tomato-vege¬ 
table  growers,  greenhouses,  nurseries,  for 
internationally  famous  product  used  by  world’s 
largest  growers:  high  repeat;  attractive  com¬ 
missions;  bona  fide  proposition.  Clair  W.  Stille, 
137  Bassett  Ave.,  Lexington  27,  Kentucky. 
WANT  to  follow  real  estate  as  a  career? 

We’re  looking  for  those  above  average  in 
honesty,  wanting  to  build  on  service  to  the 
public.  Write  for  test  questions.  Liberal  sales 
helps,  coaching,  supplies,  advertising  free  to 
those  who  qualify.  Strictly  commission.  New 
York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DAIRY  farm.  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 

modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  pond,  brook; 
$37,000.  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn,  20 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  silo,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  brook,  9-room  house  two  baths, 

steam-heat,  good  road.  $17,500.  Terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

LARGE  selection  farms.  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 

vania.  Bare  or  stock  and  equipment.  O’CON- 
NOR  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey;  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co..  Realtors, 
Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

OUTSTANDING  160  acre  dairy  farm,  Colum¬ 

bia  County.  Excellent  buildings,  two  silos, 
other  featues,  up-to-date  equipment  available. 
John  J.  Leu,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

village  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  ,  and  other 
types  businesses.  Telephone  or  write:  Werts 
Real  Estate.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa, 
New  York.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ 

76  ACRES.  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co..  4  room 

house,  barn,  henhouse,  $4,500.  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

120  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego,  n1  yT]  Tioga 

County,  6  room  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
$6,600.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  within  80  miles,  under  $10,000. 

Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  200  or  more  acre  farm.  Good  graz¬ 
ing  land,  water  supply.  Central,  eastern  New 
York,  southwest  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Can 
afford  $2,000  down.  Good  credit.  Send  particu- 
lars.  BOX  2828,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-104) 

FOR  Sale;  Central  New  York  poultry  farm  in 

Skaneateles  with  modern  buildings  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  3,300  chickens.  Completely 
self  sufficient  with  52  acres  perfect  land  and 
additional  under  lease.  Established  egg  out¬ 
let  with  super-markets,  etc.  Fine  modern 
home,  every  convenience  for  $27,500;  terms. 
J.  Frank  Havemeyer,  Realtor,  Skaneateles, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

SMALL  farm,  all  improvements.  Egleton, 

Delanson,  New  York. _ 

FREE  Catalog.  Our  one  aim  is  to  give  you 
plain,  unadorned  facts.  No  “bargain”  or 
other  fancy  claims.  Avoid  costly  “wild  goose” 
chases.  First  ask  for  our  catalog  then  write 
representatives  for  important  facts  if  not  in 
the  catalog.  Listings  of  all  kinds,  sizes,  prices; 
central  New  York  to  Maine  coast.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-104) 

CONNECTICUT:  Windham  County  dairy  farm, 

75  acres,  large  barn,  level  fields,  beautiful 
10-room  house,  automatic  heat;  $28,000.  BOX 
2906,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

FOR  Sale;  Washington  County  125-acre  alfalfa 
dairy  farm;  stocked  and  equipped;  6,000 
bales  hay  and  two  silos  of  corn.  BOX  2907, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

WANTED;  Acreage  with  cabin,  woods,  mea¬ 
dows,  water,  for  hunting  and  fishing.  BOX 
2908,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA  poultry  farm:  Includes  2-bedroom 
house  with  stove,  water  heater  and  re¬ 
frigerator.  Large  laying  house  with  feed  stor¬ 
age  and  egg  rooms.  Water  system.  Two  acres 
of  land  with  room  for  expansion.  Nice  es¬ 
tablished  retail  route  with  demand  exceeding 
current  supply.  Owner  retiring.  Only  $12,000 
with  terms  for  responsible  party.  Owner  has 
850  Babcock  Bessies  to  be  sold  separately. 
William  W.  Meigs.  Registered  Real  Estate 
Broker,  Box  666.  Niceville,  Florida.  (N.Y.-104) 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  artesian  well,  pond, 
stream,  fully  equipped.  Ralph  Eggler,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  N.  Y. _ (N,  Y.-1018) 

ADIRONDACK  properties;  Timber  bargains. 

Terms.  Write  Willhite,  R.  2,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-104) 

FOR  Sale :  Fully  stocked  grocery  with  beer 
license,  two  rented  apartments  above  store, 
on  Routes  9  and  50.  Good  opportunity  for 
couple  seeking  own  business.  Vincent  Palmieri, 
100  Maple  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. _ 

125  ACRE  farm  one  mile  from  New  Berlin, 
100  ft.  hip  roof  barn,  concrete  silo;  2-famLly 
house,  nice  water,  new  heat.  Reasonable. 
Webb  &  Son.  Inc.,  Silver  Lake  Road,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y.  Telephone  9-5851. _ 

FLORIDA:  Retirement  masonry  home,  three 
rooms,  bath,  two  porches:  $5,650.  Three  bed¬ 
room  home  $7,500.  Chicken  farms,  cattle  ranch¬ 
es.  orange  groves.  John  Roscow,  Farm  Broker, 
Inverness,  Florida. _ 

270  ACRE  dairy  farm,  170  tillable,  alfalfa  soil, 
50  cow  barn,  new  barn  cleaner,  heifer  barn, 
good  buildings,  two  silos,  one  new  cement; 
new  bulk  tank  milkhouse,  swimming  pond; 
good  water  supply,  large  modern  house,  school 
bus.  Homer  Dye,  R.  1,  West  Winfield,  New 
York, _ (N.  Y.-104) 

DUDE  Ranch:  230  Adirondack  acres,  mountain 
trails,  stream;  10-room  modern  house,  bath, 
oil  heat,  two  garages,  barns,  view;  $7,500. 
Mary  Cummings.  2343  Putnam  Station,  N.  Y. 
B.  Mosier,  Realtor. _ 

SMALL  poultry  ranch  near  Orlando,  600  caged 
layers.  Cash  price  $12,500.  Mancel  Nutter, 
Fern  Park,  Florida. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

276  ACRE  dairy  fcirm,  150  nearly  level  tractor 
cultivated  (large  fields)  balance  springs, 
brook,  and  pond  watered  pasture,  woods-tim- 
ber.  Good  50x76  foot  rear  drive-in  barn, 
24x50  foot  tool  and  other  buildings.  Attractive 
9-room  dwelling,  new  bath,  hot  water  base¬ 
board  heat.  etc.  Near  large  towns,  on  school 
bus,  mail  route.  Owner  unable  to  continue. 
This  exceptionally  good  productive  farm  is 
offered  at  reduced  price,  $17,000;  $6,000  cash, 
balance  reasonable  payments.  Jackson  Realty, 
201  York  Ave.,  Towanda,  Penna.  Telephone: 
AN  5-3624. _ 

FLORIDA  Homesites:  Big,  beautifully  wooded, 
$200.  Only  $10  monthly.  Free  brochure.  Write 
today.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

54  ACRE  farm,  central  New  York  State,  17 
head,  fully  equipped.  Seven  room  house  with 
modern  conveniences.  Wasil  Krenichyn,  R.  F. 
D.  2,  Little  Falls,  New  York  (N.  Y.-104) 


VERMONT:  40-acre  farm,  25  tillage,  good  9- 
room  house  and  barn,  electricity,  spring 
water,  drinking  bowls,  21  tie  ups,  cement 
stable,  silo;  price  $7,000.  Thelga  Townsend, 
Broker,  Randolph,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.  104) 


MAN  desires  work,  help  with  farm  chores. 
BOX  2904,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-104) 


WIDOW,  middleaged,  wants  housekeeping  po¬ 
sition.  One  adult.  BOX  2905,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  (40),  dependable,  experienced, 
desires  opportunity  estate,  school,  or  farm 
maintenance  work.  R.  W.  Gallup,  Gilmanton 
I.  W.,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-104) 


WOULD  like  job  on  dairy  farm:  young  man, 
,  single,  five  years  experience,  $200  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board.  Ronald  McHugh,  414 
Madison  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  business  locations. 

James  Ward,  registered  broker,  R.  5,  Box 
175,  Milton,  Florida. 


FLORIDA:  Easy  walk  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Grand  Lagoon,  complete  marina.  Beautiful 
75-foot  residence  lots  on  22-foot  paced  street, 
in  Gulf-front  subdivision.  $24.75  down.  $23.20 
monthly  including  interest.  'Total  price  $1,224.75. 
No  comparable  location  priced  so  low.  Bro¬ 
chure  free.  Sam  B.  Hearn,  Broker,  Inc.,  Box 
177-G.  Panama  City  Beach,  Florida. 


WANTED:  Small  house.  New  York  State. 

Full  price  under  $2,000.  Write  BOX  2915, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-1018) 


FARMS  FOR  RENT 


DAIRY  Farm:  170-230  acres:  pen  stabling:  de¬ 
signed  for  65  cows;  bulk  tank;  mUking 
parlor;  glass  lines;  oil  burner  for  heat  and 
hot  water;  entire  barn  yard  black  topped;  two 
bunker  silos.  Farmer  must  furnish  stock  and 
farm  machinery.  L.  H.  Hearn,  Knox,  New 
York. _ 

FOR  Rent:  House  with  three  room  cottage  and 
two  garages.  Chicken  coops,  fruit  trees, 
berries.  %  acre.  BOX  2909,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


JERSEY’S  finest  retirement  home.  Companion¬ 
ship,  supervision,  Sunday  services,  movies, 
bus  trips:  $30-$40  weekly.  Special  facilities  for 
senile  guests.  The  Pines,  Branchville,  New 
Jersey.  Telephone  4975. _ 

RETIRED  professional  woman  wants  room  and 
board  or  housekeeping  room  in  New  England. 
Active  gardener.  BOX  2910,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

WILL  board  couples  or  single  and  take  to 
Flordia  if  they  desire.  BOX  2911,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ _ 

VACATIONS:  Modern  farm  home;  hunting; 

$35  per  week.  Harry  Burlingame,  Jefferson- 
ville.  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 
est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
l£th,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


PLANTS 


NORTHERN  selected.  State  inspected,  true  to 
name,  strawberry  plants:  Dunlap,  Beaver, 
Catskill,  Fairfax,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Robinson, 
Wisconsin  61,  Wisconsin  214,  Wisconsin  537: 
100,  $3.50;  250,  $8.25;  500,  $15.  Gem  Superfection, 
Streamliner,  Webster,  (everbearing);  50,  $3.00; 
100,  $5.25.  Latham,  Viking,  Newburg,  June, 

raspberry  plants:  10,  $2.10;  25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.00. 
Canoe  birch.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Sugar  maple. 
Silver  maple.  2-3  ft.,  4,  $1.75.  Norway  spruce. 
Balsam  fir,  2-3  ft.  2,  $5.00.  All  stock  prepaid 
to  your  door.  Brule  Valley  Nurseries,  Brule, 
Wisconsin. _ _ _ 

WILD  Ginseng  —  Dig  it  —  Picture  and  infor¬ 

mation  $1.00.  Send  to  Ginseng  Asheville,  N.  C. 
STRAWBERRY,  rapsberry,  blueberries  for  Fall 

planting.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Walter  K. 
Morss  &  Son,  Bradford.  Mass. _ 

CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bush¬ 
es  six  bearing  age  $5.75.  Twelve  two-year 
$7.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morning- 
brook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden  Road,  Mon- 
son,  Mass. _ 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  L.  Roberts. 
P.  O.  272,  Marblehead,  Mass. _ 

FRUIT  trees,  berry  plants,  ornamentals,  nut 

and  shade  trees.  Plant  this  Fall!  Complete 
line  including  dwarf  apple  on  Mailing  number 
9,  7,  2,  1  root  stocks.  Low  direct-from-grower 
prices.  Highest  quality,  best  varieties,  depend- 
abe  service,  satisfaction  assured  by  one  of 
America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Catalog  free.  Write 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R-1018C, 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland. _ 

“FLOWERS”:  African  Violets,  Newest  varie¬ 
ties.  Stamp  for  Fall  sale.  List.  Outstanding 
values.  Laughman’s  African  Violets,  Margaret- 
ville.  New  York. _ _ 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  for  sale;  1,000  Scotch 
Pine.  Arthur  F.  Crosby,  R.  F.  D.  Portage- 
ville.  Pike,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS  or  Reds,  your  choice;  life  guarantee. 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 
delphia  50,  Penna.  _ 

BEAUTIFUL  egg  bred  chicks:  Approved  clean. 

20  varieties.  Free  folder.  Rhodes  Hatchery, 
Spencer,  West  Virginia.  _ _ 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE;  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 

in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tlons.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writiM  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
(NY-518-59) _ _ _ 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 

cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. _ 

HAY  Consumers:  Now  is  a  good  time  to  write 

Christman’s  Exchange,  giving  your  telephone 
number  for  information  on  quality,  price  and 
best  time  for  delivery:  and  remember  all 
grades  are  delivered  subject  to  inspection. 
J.  W.  Christman,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  41144, _ (N.  Y.-106) 

FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10.  New  York. 

UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 

made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun- 
bridge,  Vermont.  _ _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. 


EARN  good  money  mailing  circulars.  Write 
Leeway,  Mountain  View,  NY-l,  Oklahoma. 


IMPORTED  man-made  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds.  Most  brilliant  hard  stones  on 
earth.  Fools  best  jewelers.  Prices  will  fool 
you.  Get  your  best  girl  one  for  Christmas. 
Write:  Capt.  Wm.  Lewis,  (R)  Tampa  9,  Florida. 


QUILT  Pieces:  Beautiful  colors.  VA  pounds, 
$1.00;  3*/4  pounds,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Ward,  42-R  Manchester,  Springfield  8, 
Massachusetts. 


LADIES  first  quality  18-inch  scarfs.  Sensa¬ 
tional  offer,  neatly  packed  one  dozen  as¬ 
sorted  plain  colors  only  $1.95  per  dozen.  Ideal 
for  gift  giving  or  personal  use.  Cleworth,  64 
Tyler  Park,  Lowell,  Mass. 


ATTENTION:  Clubs,  Granges,  churches.  Earn 
extra  money  at  your  next  fair  with  our 
proven  money  makers.  Write  Northland.  Route 
22282-C,  Rockland,  Maine.  (Pa. -104) 


SOMETHING  different  in  hooked  rug  pattern 
catalogs.  Some  of  the  best  selling  patterns 
by  six  top  designers  all  pictured  in  one  cata¬ 
log.  Postpaid  25  cents.  Berry’s  Patterns, 
Raynham,  Mass. 


YOU  Save  buy  mail:  Ladies’  nylon  hosiery 
$1.99  box,  three  pairs.  Men's  nylons,  stretch- 
knit.  colors,  longwear  49  cents  pair,  postpaid. 
Money  back  guarantee.  O.  E.  Huse,  Agent, 
Kents  Hill,  Maine. 


FREE  Sample;  No-sew  pocket  or  denim  knee 
patch.  Just  iron  on  with  any  household  iron. 
Send  to  Symbolic  Merchandise  Mart,  Post 
Office  Box  77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn. _ 

CHURCHES:  Grange  women,  Sunday  School 
Classes,  PTA’s,  Cub  Scout  mothers,  auxili¬ 
aries,  any  organization  needing  money.  Sell 
beautiful  nylon  handbags  and  other  items. 
Make  excellent  gifts.  Write  S.  J.  Phillips,  24 
S.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  details. _ 

THROW  away  paper  bags  for  vacuum  cleaners. 

Send  make  and  model  for  information  on 
ordering.  Ripplinger’s,  1926  Gravois,  St.  Louis 
4,  Missouri. _ 

QUILT  Tops.  Two  different  lovely  designs, 
sewed  together,  washable,  70x70,  1,700  pieces 
$3.25  and  $4.00;  76x84,  1,900  pieces  $5.25.  Post¬ 
paid.  Ladies  Project.  Write  Coplay,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Box  27,  Penna. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed;  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prmts,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  I'misners,  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

PHOTO  Xmas  cards:  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  en- 
veolpes.  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Mail  your  negative  and  2o  cents 
com  now.  Penny-Pix,  Deiair,  New  Jersey. 
FREE  5x7  enlargement  with  24  Top  Queility 
jumbos  from  rolls  or  negatives,  $1.00.  Guar¬ 
anteed  service.  Square  Deal  Photos,  Dept.  Y, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 
posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  tlje  name  you  know. 
SPECIAL  trial  offer;  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prmts  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229,  Lyons,  New  York. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted-No 
Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will  weath¬ 
er  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time  and 
money  in  repiacement.  For  prices  and  details, 
write,  J&E  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Avenue,  Auburn, 
New  York. 

INEXPENSIVE  fiourescent  fixture  kits:  15 
types.  Easily  assembled.  Free  catalog.  Shop- 
lite,  650-R  Franklin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 
STOP  Itching;  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  "Roberts  Reliable  Salve" 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Fails,  Maine. _ 

CHOOSE  from  an  interesting  selection  of  101 
gifts.  Free  catalog.  T.  A.  Biamonte,  Tomkins 
Cove,  New  York. _ 

MAILBOX  Nameplates;  Four  colors.  Free 
catalog.  Name,  address  stencil  $1.00.  Moore 
Sales,  14008  Tacoma,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
_ (N.  Y.-104) 

RETRACTABLE  ball  point  pens  8  for  $1.00. 

Refills;  blue,  red,  green  15  for  $1.00.  “Fit 
Papermate  and  most  retractable  pens.”  Send 
check,  cash  or  money  order  to  Scott  Pen 
Company,  Carmel,  New  York. _ 

ASPHALT  Aluminum:  Guaranteed  quality, 
$2.20  per  gallon.  Quantities  prepaid.  Trial 
can  $1.00  manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SEPTIC  tank  trouble?  Reactivate  the  bacteria 
action  so  necessary  in  all  cesspools  and  sep¬ 
tic  tanks.  Excellent  for  opening  clogged 
drains  and  waste  pipes.  Costs  only  $2.50. 
Parcel  post  anywhere.  Enzymatic  Laboratories, 
Box  224,  Boston  34,  Mass. _ 

AEROSOL  Spray-Can  shines  and  waterproofs 
any  color  shoes  20  seconds.  Money  back 
guarantee.  20  sprays.  Free  delivery.  Send 
$1.00.  N.  Silverman,  488  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. _ _ 

LAND  Posters:  Legal  size,  heavy  cardboard, 
printed  with  name  and  address;  100  for  $7.00; 
50  for  $4.00.  Clyde  Richards,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

FREE:  Less  than  wholesale  catalog  of  every¬ 
day  items.  Like  having  Woolworth’s  at  home. 
Melstan’s,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


“PRUNING  Manual”:  320  pages,  105  drawings, 
21  photographs,  $8.75  postpaid.  Philhps  Book 
Company,  Box  453-RNY,  Ronceverte,  West 
Virginia. 


INTERESTING  and  helpful  magazine  for  older 
folks.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  The  Age  Out¬ 
look,  1015  W.  Liberty  St.,  Rome,  New  York. 


MYSTERY  Books;  3  for  25  cents:  triple  deck¬ 
ers  75  cents  each.  MacLaughlin,  Perkiomen- 
ville,  Penna. 


Statement  required  by  the  Act  ot  August  24,  1912, 

as  amended  by  the  Acts  o(  March  3,  1933,  and 

July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code. 
Section  233)  showing  the  ownership,  management, 
and  circulation  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
published  semi-monthly  at  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1.  N.  Y'.,  for  October  1,  1958. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 

editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.. 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold.  333  W.  30th  St.. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  James  N.  Bodurtha',  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  Y'ork  1,  N  .Y. 

Business  Manager:  Otto  Solomon,  333  W.  30th  SU, 
New  Y'ork  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
that  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.;  Helene  M.  Walsh; 
Catherine  D.  McGratty;  Constance  iL  Glynn; 
Edward  J.  McGratty,  3d:  Stephen  A.  McGratty; 
Julia  D.  Berghold;  Constance  B.  Murray;  William 
D.  Berghold;  Julia  E.  Berghold;  Y'irginia  D.  Curry; 
John  F.  Curry,  3d;  Virginia  D.  Curry;  Mary  Curry; 
William  F.  Berghold,  all  of  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y'. ;  William  A.  O'Brien,  4996  Broadway, 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. ;  Julia  D.  Berghold,  Virginia  D. 
Curry  and  Edward  J.  McGratty,  Jr.,  Trustees  for 
Constance  M.  Gbnn,  Edward  J.  McClratty,  3d,  and 
Stephen  A.  McGratty,  755  Waddington  Road, 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  bolding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  ot 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  Paragraphs  two  and  three  include,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  ot  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpo¬ 
ration  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  alto  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's 
full  knowledge  and  belief  at  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  bold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  s  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This 
information  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semi- 
weekly,  and  triweekly  newspapers  only. ) 

WILLIAM  F.  BERGHOLD,  Publisher 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day 
of  September,  1958. 

(Seal)  LENA  KAUFMANN. 

Notary  Public.  State  of  New  York.  No.  03-2050500. 
Qualified  in  Bronx  Co.,  Certs,  filed  with  N.  Y.  Co. 
Clerk,  Bronx  and  N.  Y.  Co.  Registers.  Term  expiree 
March  30,  1959. 
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COINS 


GOLD  coins  wanted:  $5.00  for  Norman 

Company,  Box  153,  Angola,  New  York. 
COINS  Wanted:  We  pay  $30  for  30  Lincoln 
pennies.  Send  $1.00  for  explanatory  album. 
Coin  Club,  2302,  Price  Avenue,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Old  coins  wanted.  High 
prices  for  your  old  gold,  silver  and  copper 
coins.  Send  your  list  of  dates.  Louis  Friedland, 
Kent  2,  Ohio. _ 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney.  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

INVENTORS:  Don’t  sell  your  invention 

patented  or  unpatented  until  you  receive 
our  offer.  Write:  Cogwill,  Box  298,  Marion, 
Ohio. _ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

MAKE  big  money  raising  Nutria,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  mink,  pigeons  or  chinchillas  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New  Free- 
dom,  Penna. _ 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene¬ 
tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _ 

MOTEL,  Cabins,  Coffee  Shoip:  in  Northeast 
Pennsylvania.  Main  U,  S.  highway.  Modern 
home,  oil  heat;  $2,500.  BOX  2913,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

MAKE  MONEY  writing  short  paragraphs!  No 
tedious  study.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  list  of  editors 
buying  from  beginners.  Many  small  checks  add 
up  quickly.  Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send 
for  free  facts.  Benson  Barrett,  Dept.  C-251-S, 
7464  Clark,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED:  Women  wanting  to  earn  money 
in  spare  time.  Write  Roberts  Agency  Service, 
Lynnfield  Centre,  Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  cents  to  $1.00  store  including 
income  property  established  14  years.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Owner  retiring.  Herdman’s 
Five  Cents  to  $1.00  Store,  Salem,  New  York. 
GREENHOUSE:  1,454  sq.  ft.  under  glass,  profit¬ 
able  old  established  business,  aged  owned 
deceased,  5^2  acres,  splendid  home,  fireplace, 
gas  furnace:  $20,000;  terms.  Evans  Realty, 
Franklinville,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-104) 

MAIL  Order  Goldmine!  Make  $15,000  part  time 
selling  your  product  with  free  advertising. 
Write  for  free  document  Business  Goldmine. 
Di-Carr,  1525  S.  48th  Court,  Cicero  50,  Illinois. 
AGENTS:  Get  $3.95  orders,  keep  $2.95!  This 
product  and  sales  plans  for  $3.95,  Different! 
Wholesale  merchandise  catalog,  five  $1.00  credit 
certificates,  only  $1.00!  Send  orders  to  Alden 
Manginen,  Republic,  Michigan,  Box  64. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INTERESTED  in  Mutual  Funds?  Write  for  free 
booklet  and  Prospectus.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Auchlncloss,  Parker  &  Redpath,  Dept. 
1260,  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  41 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept,  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. _ 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

ONE  stationary  D4  Caterpillar  Diesel  engine; 

large  Niagara  duster;  Speed  sprayer;  two  Box 
nailing  machines;  one  orchard  trailer;  one 
large  International  truck  (produce  body) 
priced  to  sell  now.  Mills  Bros.  Orchards, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Diamond  2-2429. 

CIDER  and  wine  press:  Hand  or  power, 
grinder.  In  perfect  condition,  two  presses 
$45,  Telephone  North  Reading,  Mass.  4-3016. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-104) 

FOR  Sale:  Saw  mill  (Mfg.  by  Belsaw)  40-inch 
blade,  complete  with  pulleys,  belting  and 
motor.  Like  new,  very  reasonable.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Materials  Handling,  Inc.,  20  Adelphi  St., 
Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  Phone:  ULster  8-9270. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Two  DC  hydro-electric  generators. 

lOKW-115  volt,  26  ft.  head  and  speed  1,750 
R,P.M.  and  four  KW  unit  115  volt.  Price 
$400.  Write;  David  Greenberg,  Hopewell  Junc- 
tion.  New  York. _ 

TOP  Condition:  International  No.  1350  Utility 
tractor  with  Davis  loader;  2-bottom  16-in. 
plow;  disk  harrow;  manure  spreadei’.  Bought 
new  1957.  Sell  all  or  part.  Make  offer.  M. 
Conway,  Garrison,  New  York. 


EARTHWORMS 


GUARANTEED  MARKET:  Earn  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de¬ 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

$10,000  YEAR  possible,  earthworms,  32-page 
booklet  ^  tells  how,  40  cents.  Missouri  Earth¬ 
worm  Research,  Box  T-6851,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systenns  pro¬ 

tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 


BREEDING  SERVICES 

TO  DAIRYMEN  with  Grade  Herds:  Frozen 

semen  for  use  on  grade  cattle  from  the  All- 
^^erican  two  year  old  Holstein  bull.  Hill¬ 
top  Transmitter  Great  (Excellent).  His  dam, 
Sweetholm  Rag  Apple  Ex.  made  at  6ti  years 
365d  2x  21183  milk,  928  fat  4.4%.  His  sire, 
Clarkdale  Gloria  Transmitter  Ex.  GM.  is  Lead¬ 
ing  Honor  List  Sire  for  1957.  Semen  available 
to  you  at  $4.00  per  ampule  plus  $6.00  packaging 
charge.  Carton  to  be  returned.  Shipped  Mon¬ 
days  Air  Express  to  your  nearest  airport. 
When  ordering  give  us  airport  name  and  your 
telephone  number.  Danboro  Holstein  Farm, 
Danboro,  Penna. _ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa.. 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. _ 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  Five  pound  pail 
$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  maple  syrup;  $3.90  one-half  gallon. 

Postpaid  third  zone.  H.  K.  Bentley,  Putney, 
Vermont. _ 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  honey:  five 

pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid:  60 

pouhds  $12.50,  not  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y. -TF 1 ) 

SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata- 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City. 
Iowa. _ ^ _ 

OIL  coloring  photographs;  A  fascinating  hobby 

or  profitable  sideline  for  those  with  artistic 
talent.  Learn  at  home.  Easy  simplified  method. 
Free  booklet.  National  Photo  Coloring  School, 
835  Diversey  Parkway,  Dept.  2907,  Chicago 
14,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G. 

Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  Is  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 

mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES :  I 
will  buy  from  any  holder.  For  immediate 
payment  at  top  market  prices  send  certificates 
by  certified  mail  to  Ellenville  National  Bank. 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  or  direct  to  me,  Elaine  G. 
Miller,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch, 

hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605,  _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 

lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen.  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

JEEPS  Wanted:  All  models.  Top  prices.  Write 

telling  type  and  condition.  Box  689,  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

WANTED:  Stone  crusher,  elevator,  and  screen, 

or  will  buy  separately.  BOX  2914,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Stevens-Duryea  parts.  Old  cars 

pre  1915.  Brass  lamps.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Elmer  Lee,  118  Bank  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

WANTED:  New  or  used  ceramic  molds.  Rose 
Stanchek,  64  Glendale  Road,  Park  Ridge, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  Old  automobile,  before  1925,  any 

condition.  BOX  2912,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

W^TED:  Your  old  1900  to  1912  automobile 
m  your  barn  or  shed.  Karl  Pautler,  East 
Amherst,  New  York. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED 


BIG  profits  selling  hosiery,  handbags,  rugs, 
Y^^^ches,  typewriters.  Simms.  Warwick.  New 


STATIONERY 


FREE  rubber  stamp  with  name  and  address, 
when  you  order  250  printed  letterheads  and 
250  printed  envelopes  at  $9.50  postpaid.  V.  & 
W.  Printing.  228  Blue  Point  Ave..  Blue  Point, 
New  York. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEAIW  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi- 
square  dances.  Complete  course 
guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


MART 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering;  Bam  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 

unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write; 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

buy  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 

Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody. 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyslde  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

■  _ _ _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

BUFFALO  Field  Sheller,  two  trailer  models, 

attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature 
write  Fleischer  Manufacturing,  Columbus. 
Nebraska. 


sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 

$34.50.  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. 


SURPLUS  &  new  equipment.  Generators, 

Motors,  Hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Groban,  1141  S.  Wabash.  Chicago  5,  Ill. 

PARTS  for  stoves,  heaters,  furnaces.  Coal, 
oil,  gas,  electric.  Empire  Furnace  and  Stove 
Co.,  795  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-104) 


SENSATIONAL  Garden  tractor;  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Nothing  else  like 
this.  Patent  2742840.  A!so  tills.  Fantastic  offer 
to  first  inquiries.  Auto  Hoe,  De  Pere  46,  Wis¬ 
consin. 


TRAPPERS;  Buy  Blake  and  Lamb  guaranteed 
steel  game  traps.  Ask  your  local  hardware 
dealer.  Send  for  free  catalog.  The  Hawkins 
Company,  South  Britain,  Connecticut. 


COMPLETE  Jack  cider  press  outfit  to  barrel 
capacity.  Cheap.  Arthur  Marschner,  Roulette. 
Penna. 

75  NEW  and  used  tractors,  crawlers  and  wheel 
type.  Loaders,  dozers  and  back  hoes.  40 
combines  SP  and  pull  type.  50  new,  used 
and  reconditmned  balers.  20  acres  equipment. 
We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 


SILO  UNLOADERS 


CLOSING  out  sale  of  Silo  Matic  Silo  un- 
loaders  at  reduced  prices.  P.  &  D,  Sales 
Company,  Plainfield  18,  Ill. 


ST.  PIERRE  silomatlc  unloaders  save  300 
hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch  silage 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  end 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unloaders,  Bunk 
Feeders,  Hay  Driers,  Barn  Cleaners,  and  name 
of  nearest  deal^  in  your  area.  Manufactured 
M^ass^achusetts^  Corporation,  Worcester. 

SILO-MATIC  silo  unloaders  and  Scru-Feed’r 
auger  bunk  conveyors  feed  cattle  mechani¬ 
cally.  Save  time  and  labor.  Send  for  free 
literature.  Built  for  years  of  dependable  ser- 
Dusen  and  Company,  Inc.,  Way- 
zata,  Minnesota. _  ’ 

GUTTER  CLEANERS 


ST.  PIERRE  barn  gutter  cleaner:  Farm  proven. 
•  construction,  trouble  proof,  easily 

installed-^world’s  lightest  and  strongest  gut¬ 
ter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  Write 
for  free  information  on  barn  cleaners,  crop 
driers,  bunk  feeders  and  silo  unloaders;  and 
name  of  nearest  delaer  in  your  area.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. _ * 

BARRELS 


BARRELS:  Cider  and  wine  barrels,  50  gallon. 

emptied  whiskey,  white  oak  charred, 
$4.00  each;  two  for  $7.50;  10  for  $35  F.O.B, 
South  Norwalk.  Special  prices  on  larger  quan- 
bhes.  Write  today.  Reynolds’  Farms,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.  (Formerly  S  J  Rpvnniric-* 
Distmery).  Telephone  VO  6-5757  (n!^Y, 

SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
trailer  load  lots.  CaU 
Alpine  4-4508.  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 


SAWDUS'I  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de- 

point— New  York,  Massachu- 
sette  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F .  Danielski,  Townshend.  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755.  u  n. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


^^ices  on  Lederle  vaccines.  Caponizing 

($8.50  per  100^.  Kensington  Veterinary 
and  Poultry  Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington,  CoiM. 


MAS-TITIS  ointment,  $3.90  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  N^mcyte 
Pharmacal  Company,  Bardonia.  Nev/ 
 (N.  Y.-3220) 


SOILS  &  FERTILIZERS 


TRAVEL 


GRAND  Circle  Mexican  Tour:  The  very  best 
of  all  Mexican  Tours.  Go  via  Florida,  Cuba 
and  Yucatan.  See  Mexico  City  and  Acapulco. 
Return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans.  Escorted. 
19  days.  Leave  Buffalo  February  21.  onlv 
$299.90  plus  $16.00  tax.  For  free  leaflet:  Shanly 
International  Corp.,  528R  Blue  Cross  Building, 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 

literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. _ 

TOBACtpO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 

postpaid.  L.  Pullian,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 

225  IMPRINTED  envelopes  only  $2.00.  Sample 

Products,  Box  444,  Highland 
Station,  Springfield  9,  Mass.  _ 

PIANOLA  electric  Du- Art.  Freezer  10  cu.  ft. 

Egleton,  Delanson,  New  York. _ 

“TOBACCO”:  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 

money  refunded.  Pipe  smoking  or  Redleaf 
Chewing  five  pounds  $3.00  postpaid.  Fred 
Stoker,  Dresden,  Tennessee. _ 

ADULTS  and  children  who  want  foreign  pen 
pals  write  to  Miss  Reba  Levine,  174  Pearl 
St.,  Chelsea  50,  Massachusetts. 

CIGARS  at  wholesale.  Philippine  imported 
cigars.  Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 
Box  of  20  Coronas  $1.80;  box  of  20  Manila 
Finos  $1.20.  We  pay  the  parcel  post  charges. 
Write  to:  Manila  Dons  Foreign  Trade  Zone, 
33  Berry  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

BASS  fishermen  will  say  I'm  crazy  until  they 
try  my  method.  But  when  they  see  how  big. 
fighting  bass  start  to  strike  they’ll  change 
their  tune.  Facts  about  how  you  can  get  this 
amazing  method  sent  free.  Write  Eric  F.  Fare. 
Highland  Park  10,  Illinois. 


^backwoods  JOURNAL”:  $1.00  year  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


ANNOYED  by  TV  Spiels  sound  on  and  of 
from  your  easy  chair,  picture  stays  on;  yoi 
two  items  in  dime  store,  do  it  yourself 
send  self  addressed  stamped  enveWe  am 
^  cents  com.  J.  Zubek,  15397  Huron  Rive 
Drive,  Romulus,  Michigan 


SAXOPHONES,  clarinets,  trumpets,  troin- 
bones,  from  factory;  save  50%.  Libro  Music 
Center,  951  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ancestors  traced  back  to  teie  boats 
Mrs.  Mary  Strever,  Genealogist,  210  River 
St.,  Bennington,  Vermont. _ (u,  Y.-lll) 

1948  DODGE  rack  body  truck,  one  owner. 

power  brakes,  low  mileage;  will  swap  for 
some  land  in  New  Hampshire.  Write  BOX  29 
Geor^town,  Mass,  _ (jj,  Y.-104) 

A  shelled  com. 

BOX  6235,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


TATOOS;  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 
anT^^St'^i  City.^^BaltiSSJe 

Ma^rbtehead?'Mkss.^-  ^72. 


POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record- 
Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems 
Bottom  ^Ma^s^^'^^  ^  Beacon 


NOTICE  • 

When  you  answer  advertisements 
under  a  box  number,  write  the 
number  of  the  advertiser  on  tbe 
envelope. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad.  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

.  •  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey -Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  f-he  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


- ORDER  BLANK - - - 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $  ■  '  '  ■ 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  in  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  Engiand  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jeraey-Delmarva  Edition. 

□  Both  Editions 


Name . . . . . ;..City  or  Town  . 

Address  . . . . . . . . . .  State 


October  4,  1958 
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New  in  principle  —  field  engineered  —  the 
only  heater  that  offers  the  convenience  of 
gas  or  oil  with  the  economy  of  wood.  Save 
up  to  80%  in  actual  fuel  costs!  RITEWAY's 
patented  complete  combustion  features 
take  the  labor  out  of  burning  wood. 

Mfg.  of  RITEWAY  automatic  wood 
burning  furnaces  for  forced  air,  steam 
or  hot  water  home  heating  systems. 

f  SAW  RES:  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  temperatures,  dual  range  con¬ 
trol-,  electrically  welded  heavy  duty 
construction,  large  fuel  magazine,  per¬ 
manently  air  tight  and  smoke  tight, 
two-toned  cabinets  in  silicone  enamel 
for  modern  homes  —  and  many  others! 


SAVES 
UP  TO 


IN  FUEL 
COSTS 


Get  all  the  facts  — 
let  us  send  you  free  literature 


See  your  nearest  RITEWAY  dealer,  or  write  directly  to: 

RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  Co. 


0.GANS 


TIRE  CO. 
INC. 


Nem  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 


NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES  &  TUBES 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN— QUARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 

INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Piy  Price 

Highway 

T  read 

Size 

Ply 

Price 

600/16 

6  .. 

$20.95 

750/16 

10, 

.  .$27.95 

700/16 

6.  . . 

29.00 

750/18 

8. 

.  .  37.90 

750/16 

6.  .  . 

24.95 

700/16 

6. 

..  24.95 

750/20 

8  .  . 

59.95 

750/20 

8. 

..  59.95 

825/20 

10.  .  . 

69.50 

825/20 

10. 

..  79.95 

900/16 

8  .  . 

39.50 

900/20 

10. 

..  82.50 

900/20 

10.  . . 

72.50 

750/15 

6. 

..  24.95 

1000/20 

12... 

99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12.  .  . 

99.50 

1100/20 

12. 

..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55.  MASS. 

Telephone  EXport  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC. —  TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

'  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  BIKS. 
AND  CARA6ES 

Easily  arictii  •Qiick  Baliysnr 
SkupiE  saywlMra'SMi  lirFiWw 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.(_ 
301  2nd  St.,  Hackensock,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH! 


Trouble  with  loose  plates  that  slip,  rock  or 
cause  sore  gums  ?  Try  Brimms  Plasti-Liner. 
One  application  makes  plates  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  powder,  paste  or  cushions.  Brimms  Plasti- 
Liner  adheres  permanently  to  your  plate; 
ends  the  bother  of  temporary  applications. 
With  plates  held  firmly  to  Plasti-Liner,  YOU 
CAN  EAT  ANYTHING !  Simply  lay  soft  strip 
of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome  upper  or  lower. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Easy  to  use,  taste¬ 
less,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money-back 
guarantee.  At  your  drug  counter.  S 1 . 50  reliner 
for  one  plate;  $2.50,  two  plates.  Plasti-Liner, 
Dept,  RN-81,  1075  Main  St.,  Buffalo  9,  N.Y. 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELINER 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 

Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 

Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully 
used  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Ceilings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Collings,  Inc.,  Box  707-S, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
to  find  out  and  you  may  bless  the  day  you 
sent  for  it.  Hundreds  have  already  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  following  this 
free  offer.  Send  right  away  —  NOW  —  be¬ 
fore  you  put  down  this  paper. 


DClini  'UflUf!  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
IfllVULWiniU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS;  200,  S15.00;  100,  $9.50;  50,  $6.50. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello.  New  York 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  50  TO  70  FEET 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 
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PUSLISHBR'S  DBSK 


Thank  you  for  your  help  in  get¬ 
ting  that  money  refunded.  I  know  it 
was  due  to  your  efforts  because  I  had 
written  the  company  twice  since  May 
and  did  not  receive  a  letter  of  any 
kind.  You  have  a  wonderful  way  of 
helping  and  I  enjoy  my  Rural  New 
Yorker  very  much  and  would  not  be 
without  it.  L.  L. 

Connecticut 

We  appreciate  this  letter  and  we 
are  always  happy  to  help  when  we 
can.  Our  friend  bought  an  article  in 
May  that  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
returned  but  the  refund  was  held 
up.  We  presented  the  complaint  to 
the  company  in  August.  They  prompt¬ 
ly  responded  that  the  “check  was  in 
the  mail.”  There  was  no  explanation 
for  the  delay,  but  we  were  pleased  to 
get  it  settled.  Most  companies  are 
eager  to  clear  up  misunderstandings 
and  errors  which  are  bound  to  hap¬ 
pen  with  all  of  us. 

I  took  out  a  policy  with  American 
Progressive  Health  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny  in  1956.  The  agent  told  us  we 
would  have  better  coverage  than 
with  the  hospital  plan  we  were  carry¬ 
ing,  so  we  dropped  that  coverage.  In 
February  1958,  my  wife  was  operated 
on  for  relief  of  phlebitis.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  refused  to  pay  the  claim. 

Maryland  z. 

The  company  ruled  that,  since  the 
patient  had  had  varicose  veins  for 
20  years,  she  was  not  covered  by  the 
policy  which  states  that  the  sickness 
must  occur  after  the  date  of  the 
policy.  This  company  offers  limited 
protection.  It  will  pay  claims  when 
proof  is  submitted  under  the  policy’s 
strict  terms.  Read  the  policy  care¬ 
fully  before  signing  and  understand 
its  provisions.  Do  not  accept  a  sales¬ 
man’s  word  for  the  coverage. 

Let  me  say  you  are  wonderful  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  help  in  receiving  my 
money  from  that  Boston  concern. 

New  York  mrs.  p.  e.  h. 

A  money  order  was  sent  for  some 
clothing  which  was  never  received. 
The  company,  we  understand,  is  in 
bankruptcy.  However,  they  made 
good  on  unfilled  orders.  Other  credi¬ 
tors  will  be  reimbursed  if  sufficient 
funds  are  available. 

This  clipping  was  in  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  and  you  may  want 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers.  h.  t. 

New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  newspaper  clip¬ 
ping  is  headed  “Apply  Now.”  It  re¬ 
fers  to  pensions  for  10-year  widows 
whose  husbands  died  before  March 
1948.  It  is  necessary  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Division  of  Retirement,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Instruction  forms  will 
be  sent  to  those  who  are  eligible,  but 
application  should  be  made  to  Wash¬ 
ington  at  once. 


On  August  31,  1957  my  daughter 
and  I  each  took  $10  orders  with  a 
merchandise  club  through  Mrs-  Mari¬ 
on  Umstead  of  Danville,  Penna.  The 
club  claims  it  never  got  the  orders. 
How  can  we  get  the  money  back? 

Pennsylvania  s.  j. 

The  club  requested  Mrs.  Umstead 
to  send  in  the  orders.  She  claimed  to 
have  sent  them,  but  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  produce  cancelled 
checks  or  money  order  receipts. 
S.  J.  tried  to  reach  her  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Um¬ 
stead  has  done  the  same  thing  previ¬ 
ously  with  other  clubs.  Know  the  per¬ 
son  or  dealer  to  whom  you  give  your 
money.  This  would  be  too  small  an 
amount  to  take  to  court,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  lose. 


The  Veterans  Administration  has 
announced  that  more  than  5,000,000 
veterans  can  qualify  to  buy  a  new 
type  of  total  disability  income  in¬ 
surance  effective  November  1.  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  coverage  for  World 
War  II  and  Korean  War  veterans 
through  riders  to  be  attached  to  their 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  poli¬ 
cies.  The  riders  are  not  available, 
however,  for  policies  sold  to  disabled 
veterans  since  April  1953.  With  the 
rider  in  effect,  a  veteran,  becoming 
totally  disabled  from  any  cause  be¬ 
fore  age  60,  will  receive  an  income  of 
$10  per  month  for  each  $1,000  face 
amount  of  his  G.  I-  policy.  Currently 
the  maximum  is  $5  00  a  month  per 
$1,000. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  an 
agreement  that  I  signed  last  year.  I 
sent  one  dollar  for  instructions;  I 
was  told  it  was  refundable.  I  wrote 
them  several  letters  that  were  nei¬ 
ther  returned  nor  answered,  and  no 
one  dollar  refunded.  r.  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

The  “plan”  offered  to  send  cata¬ 
logues  for  the  individual  to  mail. 
The  profit  was  to  be  made  from  com¬ 
missions  on  sales.  A  letter  sent  to 
the  company  this  Summer  has  been 
returned,  marked  “Out  of  Business”, 
by  the  Post  Office.  No  doubt  the 
dollar  sent  by  R.  B.  S.  and  many 
others,  added  up  to  a  tidy  sum  for 
this  firm. 

A  man  called  on  me  and  talked 
about  hospitalization  insurance.  The 
concern,  he  said,  would  pay  all  doc¬ 
tor  bills  and  all  hospital  bills,  and 
there  was  no  age  limit,  or  doctor’s 
information  needed.  He  did  not  have 
any  literature  to  leave  with  me.  I 
told  him  I  would  talk  it  over  with 
my  family  and  let  him  know.  He  said 
he  did  not  do  business  that  way,  and 
seemed  a  little  upset  when  he  left. 

New  York  r.  e.  m. 

Any  concern  that  refuses  to  leave 
literature  may  not  wish  the  custom¬ 
er  to  know  the  details.  In  the  case 
referred  to,  the  company  offers 
limited  insurance  that  will  not  pay 
all  doctor  bills,  and  in  some  cases  may 
not  pay  hospital  bills.  It  is  true 
there  is  no  age  limit  but,  after  a 
certain  age,  some  illnesses  may  not 
be  included.  Read  all  details  before 
signing  for  insurance,  and  be  sure 
you  understand  them.  Any  salesman 
is  apt  to  exaggerate  in  order  to  make 
a  sale.  It  is  wise  to  inquire  about  a 
company’s  standing  before  signing 
any  papers. 

I  am  writing  you  concerning  a 
contractor  who  covered  my  house 
with  Insulbric  in  September,  1948. 
The  corners  are  falling  off,  and  spots 
are  blistering.  I  have  notified  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  come  and  look  at  it,  and 
he  has  ignored  my  letters. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  f.  s. 

The  contract  called  only  for  the 
application  of  the  material;  no  guar¬ 
antee  was  given.  Ten  years  is  a  long 
time.  The  manufacturer,  Celotex 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  is  reportedly 
out  of  business,  and  the  contractor, 
E.  W.  Armstrong  of  Butler,  Pa.,  is 
now  in  another  business.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  reliability  of  a 
manufacturer.  Occasionally  the  best 
of  firms  go  out  of  business,  but  it 
is  wise  to  check  and  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  such  idea  in  the  offing.  Do  not 
depend  on  long-term  guarantees  off¬ 
ered  by  the  salesman  unless  they  are 
supported  by  the  statements  of  the 
company. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Winners  at  N. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

CORRIEDALES  —  Winning  animals  in  all 
classes  were  shown  by  William  E.  Levis, 
Costalia,  Ohio. 

TUNIS  —  2-yr.  and  res.  ch.  ram,  lamb 
ram,  lamb  and  res.  ch.  ewe,  James  McGuire; 
yr.  and  ch.  ram,  2-yr.  and  yr.  ewes  and 
ch.,  four  and  flocks,  Brooklea  Farm. 

R AM  BOU  I LLET  —  Twin  Pine  Farm  took 
all  the  top  awards  except  for  the  lamb  and 
ch.  ewe  shown  by  the  Brinkerhoffs. 

DELAINE  (C-MERINO)  —  2-yr.  and  ch. 
jam,  yr.  ewe,  and  four,  Stumbo  Farms, 
Lima;  yr.  and  lamb  rams  and  res.  ch.,  young 
flock  and  premier  breeder,  J.  W.  Cook  and 
Sons;  2-yr.,  lamb  and  ch.  ewes,  and  ex¬ 
hibitor’s  flock,  Charles  and  Helen  Brinker- 
hoff. 

COLUMBIA  —  Harry  Clauss  and  Son, 
Canandaigua,  won  all  the  premier  awards; 
Brinkerhoffs’  2nd  lamb  ram  was  reserve 
champion. 

LINCOLNS,  LEICESTERS  AND  COTS- 
WOLDS,  THE  LONGWOOLS  —  2-yr.  and 
lamb  rams  and  res.  ch.,  yr.  and  ch.  ewe, 
four,  and  young  flock,  David  E.  McDowell; 
yr.  and  ch.  ram,  2-yr.,  lamb  and  res.  ch. 
ewes,  George  M.  Lohr. 

KARAKULS  —  2-yr.  and  ch.  ram,  lamb 
and  ch.  ewe,  and  exhibitor’s  flock,  Robert 
L.  Harris,  Fabius.  Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farm, 
Fayetteville,  exhibited  the  top  yr.  and  lamb 
rams  and  res.  ch.,  2-yr.  and  yr.  ewes  and 
res.  ch.,  and  four  lambs. 

FAT  WETHERS  —  Winner  under  85  lbs., 
three  averaging  under  85  lbs.  and  ch.  three, 
Robert  F.  Hunt,  Ithaca;  res.  ch.,  Judith 
Carnes;  over  85  lbs.,  Stephen  Armao,  East 
Worcester. 

WOOL  —  Market  Class:  Fine  combing,  %- 
blood  combing  and  res.  ch.,  Brooklea  Farm; 
Vs-blood  combing,  Whitaker  Homestead, 
Penn  Yan;  Vi-blood  combing,  low  V*,  coarse 
or  braid,  and  ch.  market  fleece,  Jill  Acres, 
Skaneateles.  Purebred  class:  Delaine-Merino 
and  Rambouillet  rams  and  ewes,  Suffolk 
ram,  Columbia  ewe,  and  res.  ch.  purebred 
and  res.  gr.  ch.  fleece,  Brooklawn  Farm, 
Interlaken;  Shropshire  ram  and  ewe,  Suf¬ 
folk  ewe,  Longwool  ewe,  Whitaker  Home¬ 
stead;  Oxford  ram,  Knollview  Acres;  Ox¬ 
ford  ewe,  Lawrence  Davey;  Tunis  ram  and 
ewe,  James  McGuire;  Corriedale  ram,  W.  H. 
Preston,  Springwater;  Corriedale  ewe,  Fred 
Zoutner,  Brewerton;  Cheviot  fleeces,  George 
Ramsey;  Columbia  ram  and  ch.  purebred  and 
gr.  champion  fleece,  Jill  Acres, 

John  R,  Sharpe,  Skaneateles,  showed  the 
champion  Alpine  goat  doe;  Robert  L,  Harris 
exhib.ted  the  first-place  Nubian  and  Saanen, 
Hy-Hope  Goat  Farm,  Jamesville,  won  first 
for  Toggenburg  doe.  No  bucks  were  entered. 


THE  SWINE  COMPETITION 

BERKSHIRES  —  mature  and  res,  sr,  ch, 
boar,  Forrestel  Farm,  Avon:  jr.  yr,  and  sr, 
ch.  boar,  sr.  spring  and  jr.  spring — jr.  and 

NEPPCO  Exposition  at 
Harrisburg  Oct.  7-9 

In  addition  to  important  commer¬ 
cial  exhibits  at  the  1958  NEPPCO 
Exposition  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct. 
7-9 — there  will  be  more  than  250  dis¬ 
plays  of  up-to-date  poultry  feeds, 
equipment,  chicks,  machinery,  sup¬ 
plies — there  wil  ge  an  informative 
speaking  program.  On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  the  7th,  started  pullets,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  housing  are  subjects  for 
market-egg  producers.  Turkeymen 
will  hear  about  pole  shelters,  selling 
of  quartered  turkeys,  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Turkey  Marketing  Act.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  everybody  will 
learn  about  sales;  there’s  a  sales 
specialist’s  talk,  and  a  panel  on  sell¬ 
ing  is  scheduled.  On  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  the  feature  will  be  a  panel  on 
“The  Poultry  Industry  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads.’’ 

The  Exposition  will  be  presented 
in  the  Farm  Show  Building  where, 
according  to  NEPPCO,  “the  Poul¬ 
try  Businessman  meets  the  Business 
Poultryman.” 


Half-Gallon  Milk  Jugs 
in  Connecticut 

Connecticut  milk  dealers  are  now 
offering  milk  in  half-gallon  glass 
containers.  The  law  legalizing  the 
half-gallon  jug  became  effective 
September  1  despite  the  long  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  major  milk  dealers  in 
the  State.  Milk  in  half-gallon  jugs 
is  now  being  offered  to  consumers 
at  a  saving  of  half  a  cent  a  quart. 
There  has  been  a  similar  price  differ¬ 
ential  in  effect  for  half-gallon  paper 
containers  which  have  been  legal 
right  along. 

It  is  expected  that  a  measure 
legalizing  the  use  of  gallon  jugs  will 
be  introduced,  and  probably  passed, 
at  the  regular  General  Assembly 
session  which  starts  next  January. 
Efforts  to  get  the  big  bottles  legal¬ 
ized  have  been  made  at  every  ses¬ 
sion  for  the  past  several  years.  Pro¬ 
ducer  organizations  and  dealers  have 
opposed  the  big  bottles,  claiming 
tliFy  would  cause  price  wars. 

H.  K.  Street 


Y.  State  Fair 


res.  gr.  ch.  —  boars,  mature  and  gr.  ch. 
sow,  jr.  yr.  and  res.  ch.  sow,  fall  and 
spring  sows,  jr.  ch.,  young  herd,  get  and 
litter,  John  Bliek  and  Son,  Williamson; 
fall  boar,  Richard  Crye,  Avon;  jr.  spring 
sow  and  res.  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Kenneth 
Wiley.  Penfield. 

CHESTER  WHITES  —  mature  and  sr.  ch. 
boar,  and  fall  sow,  Fred  Olmstead,  West 
Bloomfield;  jr.  yr.  and  res.  sr.  ch.  boar, 
sr.  spring  and  jr.  and  gr.  ch.  boar,  mature 
and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.  sow,  jr.  yr.  and  res. 
ch.  sow,  Frank  L.  Hollier.  Jordan;  jr.  spring 
and  res.  jr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.  boar,  sr.  spring 
and  jr.  spring  sows,  res.  jr.  ch.,  young  herd, 
get  and  premier  breeder,  Marion  B.  Tyler, 
So.  Byron. 


CLYDESDALES  —  gelding.  Hilltop  Farms, 
Syracuse;  mare,  Robert  Bacon,  Cortland. 

GRADES  —  gelding,  Ruth  Smith;  mare. 
Noble  Farms,  Seneca  Castle.  Mrs.  Smith’s 
grade  Belgian  gelding  was  best  draft  horse 
of  the  show. 

MORGANS  —  stallion,  Richard  Stanton, 
Jamesville;  mare,  Doris  Laidlaw  and  Mrs, 
L.  A.  Lindsay,  Antwerp. 

QUARTERHORSES  —  stallion,  Michael 
Bokmar,  Medina;  mare,  Virginia  E.  Harper, 
Montauk,  N.  Y. 


o  Chafee,  won  the  undcr- 

J.uuu-lb.  draft-horse-team  drawing  contest; 
Claude  Lunn,  Jr.,  Honeoye,  was  second,  and 
Donald  Alpaugh,  Lebanon,  N.  J.,  third. 

Clarence  Brainard,  Harford,  Pa.,  won  the 
3,000/3,400-lb.  event;  Lunn  was  second,  and 
Francis  Green.  Rushford,  third. 


Harold  Daniels,  Newark  Valley,  look  the 
free-for-all  above  3,400  pounds;  Martin  Berg, 
Conewango  Valley,  was  second,  and  Donald 
Hill,  Appalachin,  third.  B. 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


DU  ROCS  —  Happy  Acres  Farm,  Waterloo, 
won  all  top  places  except  for  jr.  spring 
sow  and  litter;  these  were  gained  by  Gary 
Gordon,  Scipio  Center. 

HAMPSHIRES — Ford  A.  Cooper,  Reynolds- 
ville.  Pa.,  won  most  first  awards;  excep¬ 
tions  were  for  mature  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch. 
boar,  R.  M.  Warnack,  Hilton,  and  fall  and 
res.  jr.  ch.  boar,  W.  D.  Auble  and  Son,  Ovid. 

POLAND  AND  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINAS  —  The  only  winner  besides  Marion 
B.  Tyler,  whose  animals  dominated  the 
classes,  was  Richard  Oderkirk,  Bergen;  his 
mature  sow  was  sr.  champion.  Tyler  won  all 
other  top  awards. 

YORKSHIRES  —  mature  and  res.  sr.  ch. 
boar,  mature,  jr.  yr.  and  fall  sows — sr.  and 
res.  sr.  and  res.  gr.  champions  —  jr.  spring 
sow  and  res.  jr.  ch.,  get,  litter  and  premier 
breeder,  C.  J.  Shelmidine  and  Sons,  Lor¬ 
raine;  jr.  yr.  and  sr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.  boar, 
and  jr.  spring  boar.  Batty  End  Ranch, 
Akron;  fall  boar,  Wassaic  School,  Wassaic; 
sr.  spring  and  jr.  and  gr.  ch.  boar,  and  sr. 
spring  and  jr.  and  gr.  ch.  sow.  Sir  William 
Farm. 

LANDRACE  —  mature  boar  and  mature 
sow,  N.  Y.  State  Veterans’  Rest  Camp,  Mt. 
McGregor;  jr.  yr.  boar.  Great  Meadows 
Correctional  Institution,  Comstock;  sr.  fall 
boar  and  jr.  yr.  sow,  Lorabell  Acres,  Canter¬ 
bury,  Ohio;  spring  boar,  fall  and  spring  and 
gr.  ch.  sows,  D.  B.  Waggoner,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Ohio. 

In  the  barrow  show,  Richard  Bickford, 
Caledonia,  had  the  prize  180/210-lb.  animal; 
it  became  champion  barrow  and  won  the 
barrow  carcass  competition.  Bickford  had 
the  best  pen  of  three  barrows.  Happy  Acres 
Farm  showed  the  top  211/240-lb.  barrow;  it 
was  reserve  champion. 


THE  FARM  HORSE  SHOW 

PERCHERONS  —  champion  stallion,  Gray¬ 
son  Smith,  Earlville;  mare,  Trent  Brothers, 
Lindsay,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BELGIANS  —  stallion,  George  DeLand, 
Seneca  Castle;  mare.  Ruth  Smith.  Earlville. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther  s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic 
Miller’s  Livestock  Anction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  Sept.  19,  as  reported  by  the  N  Y 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

The  cattle  market  remained  firm.  Supplies 
decreased  to  593,  and  demand  was  active 
Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  heifers  for  slaughter— 
Good  $22.70-23.10;  Standard  $20-21;  Com¬ 
mercial  $18-20;  Utility  $17-18.  Slaughter  cows 
— Good  $20.30-21.60;  Standard  $19.50-20;  Com¬ 
mercial  $18.50-19;  Utility  $17-18;  Cutters  $16- 
i^’,,  ^^riers  $15.50  and  down.  Slaughter 
$24-24.90;  Commercial  $22-23.90; 

Cutters  $19-20.90;  Canners 

$17.50  down. 

The  calf  market  was  firm.  Demand  was 
acUve,  while  supplies  increased  to  2,450. 
FTn  Prime  veals  $95-102;  Choice 

Cood  $73-85;  Standard  $55-70;  Utility 
Culls  $20-45.  Bobs  over  100  lbs. 
f24-3D,  top  $38;  80-100  lbs.  $19-23.50;  60-80 
lbs.  $14-18;  under  60  lbs.  $13.50  and  down. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  the  week  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  were  per  cwt.: 

Cattle  —  1,437.  Steers  and  heifers:  A  steady 
market  prevailed,  the  demand  moderate  to 
active.  Choice  870/1050-lb,  steers  ranged 
$26.50-27;  Good  and  Choice  800-1160  lbs. 
$25.50-26;  Standard  800-950  lbs.  $22-23;  Good 
and  Choice  750/800-lb.  heifers  sold  from 
$24.50-26.50;  Utility  800-1000  lbs.  $1,8-21. 
Dairy -type  slaughter  cattle:  Prices  held 
steady,  but  demand  was  only  moderate. 
Most  Commercial  and  Standard  cows 
brought  $17.50-19;  Utility  and  Cutter  $15.50- 
17.50;  Canner  $12-13.50;  Fat  Yellow  cows 
$15.50-16.50.  Commercial  dairy  heifers  $20- 
22;  Utility  $18-19;  Canner  and  Cutter  $15.50- 
18;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $23.50-24.50;  Cutter 
$21.50-23;  Canner  $18-21. 


clearance  good  and  the  market  steady.  U  S 
.  weighing  180-230  lbs.  held 

at  $21-21.50;  selected  meat-type  up  to  $22- 
230-290  lbs.  $20-21;  300-350  lbs.  $]8.50-20’. 

Good  and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $15-18- 
boars  and  stags  $11-14. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Northampton,  Mass.,  Co-op.  Auction 
Sept.  16,  small  calves  went 
Large  to  $34.  Vealers  ranged 
$17-28.75  cwt.;  heifers  were  $18.75.  Canner 
cows  went  $12.30-15,  Cutters  to  $16.50.  and 

Bangs  reactors  $10-17.40. 

Jaegers  Livestock  Auction 
Marl^t,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  Fat  cows  were  $20.25- 
21,  Cutters,  $17.75-19.50,  Canners  $15.50-17. 
Fat  heifers  $21-22. '75,  Common  $17,50-18, 
$19-19-50.  Heavy  bologna  bulls 
$23.50-24.  Commercial  steers 
Calves  60-70  lbs.  $17-20.50,  80-90 

calves  110-120  lbs.  $25-26.50, 
140-160  $28-31.50;  started  calves  $14-16  50 

Hides  were  $1.50-2.25  each. 

These  were  prices  at  Empire  Livestock 
Marketing  Co-op. ’s  auction  at  Caledonia, 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  16:  Prime  steers  $27-27.60. 
Choice  $25.50-27,  Utility  $22-24.  Good  dairy- 
^pe  heifers  $23-23.90,  Standard  $21.50-23. 

dairy-type  cows  $21-21,40,  Cut- 
eoo  Canner  $15-18.  Utility  bulls 

$22-24.30.  Prime  calves  $38-39.50,  Choice  $35- 
$29-32,  110-115  lbs.  $23-32, 

100-105  $21.50-27,  90-95  $20-25,  70-75  $17.50- 
.„A0>  00-65  $16-18.  Dairy  replacements  ranged 
SofO-260  for  handling  cows,  $150-340  fresh, 
$355  for  close  first-calf  heifers,  $160-275  tor 
bred  and  $110-175  for  open  heifers.  No.  1 
2W/240-lb.  hogs  were  $22-22.10,  No.  3  375/240- 
lb.  $21-21.50.  Hogs  over  250  lbs.  ranged 
$20.50-21,  sows  of  all  weights  $16.50-19.50. 
Choice  lambs  were  $24-24.75,  Good  $22.50-24- 
sheep  ranged  $8.00-13.  1,612  animals  were 

sold.  At  Empire’s  Oneonta  sale  on  the  38th 
springers  brought  $240-390,  handling  cows 
$200-305,  fresh  cows  $170-320,  close  first- calf 
heifers  $240-342.50,  bred  heifers  $162.50-240, 
open  $130-150,  and  service  bulls  $132-332.50. 


.  •  .  thanks  to  electric  ventilation  in  the  barn 


Good  electric  barn  venti¬ 
lation  keeps  air  fresh  .  .  . 
eliminates  drafts  .  .  .  keeps 
livestock  (and  workers) 
healthier  .  .  .  reduces  mois¬ 
ture  damage  in  the  barn. 
Mr.  Wayne  Thompsette,  of  Sinclairville, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  found  all  this 
to  be  true,  and  he  found  an  extra  dividend, 
too!  He  says,  “As  a  result  of  installing 
the  electric  ventilating  system,  I  was  able 
to  keep  the  cows  in  the  barn  an  extra 


week  during  the  first  warm  spell  we  had 
in  the  spring.  This  gave  my  pasture  a 
chance  to  get  a  head  start  and,  as  a  result, 
I  had  better  pasture  all  summer  long.” 
Why  not  get  all  the  details  on  how  electric 
barn  ventilation  can  help  you?  Your 
Niagara  Mohawk  farm  representative  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  many  ways  elec¬ 
tricity  can  help  you  make  your  farm  work 
easier,  and  more  profitable.  You  can  con¬ 
tact  him  through  your  nearest  Niagara 
Mohawk  office. 
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STEP  UP  to  New  Farming  Ease 


and  Convenience  with  a 

New  JOHN  DEERE  Tractor 


This  complete,  new  John 
Deere  tine  of  tractors  boasts 
30  basic  models  and  6 
power  sizes,  ranging  from 
the  6-plow  "830"  Diesel  to 
the  1 -2-plow  "330"  Series, 
and  includes  Crawler, 
Standard,  and  Row-Crop 
models,  with  a  variety  of 
engines  to  burn  the  fuel 
of  your  choice.  Row-Crop 
models  are  offered  with  a 
choice  of  interchangeable 
front  ends. 


4-PLOW 


5-PLOW 

SERIES 


Here  in  the  trim,  functional  lines  of  these  new  John  Deere 
Tractors  is  your  tip-off  to  what  awaits  you  the  moment 
you  step  aboard  .  .  ,  smooth  riding  comfort  .  .  .  smooth  shifting, 
driving,  and  operating  ease  .  .  .  smooth,  quiet  power  .  .  .  and 
smooth,  accurate  control  of  equipment  in  the  roughest,  toughest 
of  field  conditions. 

And  here  again  is  typical  JOHN  DEERE  POWER  and 
ECONOMY  ,  .  .  the  ability  to  handle  more  work  at  lower  costs 
for  fuel,  servicing,  and  maintenance — and  to  do  it,  day  after 
day,  year  after  year. 

Here,  in  this  brand-new  lineup  is  the  tractor  for  you — packed 
with  new  features  that  not  only  promise  new  farming  ease  and 
convenience,  but  that  make  all  those  time-proved  John  Deere 
performance  and  economy  features  more  valuable  than  ever. 


2-3  PLOW 


SERIES 


New  1-2  PLOW  330  SERIES 


**  Wherever  Crops  Grow,  There's  a  Growing  Demand  for  John  Deere  Farm  Equipment" 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHN  DEERE  •  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS  •  DEPT.  H-37 

Please  send  me  information  on: 

□  Row-Crop  Utility  Q  Regular  Row-Crop  □  Standard  Tractors 
Q  John  Deere  Credit  Plan. 

fr  a  m  s _ “ _ ^ ^ _ _ 

^  G  Student 

Rural  Route _ Box _ _ 


Town 


State. 
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The  retail  food  market  —  where  the  question  of  apple  consumption  is  answered  by  sales,  or  not. 


Rx  for  Apples:  Quality 


By  H.  W.  MILLER  Jr. 


IG-TIME  farming  with  large 
farmers  growing  bigger  and 
more  prosperous  while  small 
farmers  operate  at  a  loss  and 
become  fewer  in  number  may 
describe  what  is  going  on  in 
wheat  and  cotton.  But  it  does 


ing  them  to  market  to  get  big,  early  money  of 
$5.00  or  $6.00  a  bushel.  Many  excuses  were 
offered  for  this  slaughter  of  one  of  our  fine 
varieties.  Some  said  they  had  to  pick  early  to 
get  in  ahead  of  the  Northwest.  Others  claimed 
that  there  was  no  use  waiting  for  real  color 
because  it  never  came  to  their  locality  any¬ 
way.  These  short-sighted  growers  obtained  the 
big  money,  all  right,  but  they  cheated  con¬ 
sumers  with  almost  worthless  fruit,  and  they 
hit  the  apple  market  a  staggering  blow. 

The  Northwest  Is  Guilty,  Too 
After  this  man-made  disaster,  it  took  almost 
two  months  to  get  the  Delicious  market  back 
on  its  feet  with  a  good  movement  at  not  high 
but  generally  satisfactory  prices.  This  com¬ 
paratively  healthy  Delicious  market  lasted  for 
a  few  weeks;  and  then  it  collapsed.  Instead  of 
with  expected  heavy  shipments  of  super-quality, 
well-priced  Delicious  from  the  Northwest,  our 
markets  were  swamped  with  over-sized,  under- 
flavored,  and  often  off-condition  Northwest  De¬ 
licious  at  fire-sale  prices.  The  chains  and  in¬ 
dependents  quickly  loaded  up  on  this  sup¬ 
posedly  fine  bargain  for  Apple  Week.  Mrs. 
Housewife  was  told  by  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  that  apple  were  particularly  good 
now  at  very  reasonable  prices.  After  hearing 
and  reading  this,  our  female  bargain  hunters 
trotted  off  to  the  markets  to  stock  up  on  apples 
that  were  often  no  good  to  eat  raw  and  about 
as  good  to  cook  as  cow-horn  turnips.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  fruit 
was  soon  sold  not  on  apples  but  on  the  idea 
that  apples  were  no  good;  she  rightly  turned 
to  other  fruits. 

The  Delicious  debacle  is  just  a  fair  sample 
of  what  we  apple  people  are  doing.  Is  it  any 
quality  control  The  term,  quality  control,  is  wonder  that  prices  are  down  and  fewer  fresh 
intended  here  to  mean  condition  control,  and  apples  are  being  consumed?  Why  do  people 


not  to  be  confused  with  federal  and  state 
grades.  Extra  Fancy  and  Fancy  markings  and 
certificates  mean  little  when  a  shipment  of 
apples  arrives  in  the  market  place  out  of 
condition.  Our  product  as  it  now  too  often  goes 


buy  as  many  as  they  do?  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  standardization  and  condition  control 
in  our  industry. 


Quality  Control  Succeeds 
The  tremendous  value  of  condition  control 
is  no  myth.  It  is  well  proven.  People  are  ready 


at 

Look  at  quality  control  in  citrus  fruits.  Are 
California  oranges  worth  some  $2.00  more  per 
box  than  Florida  oranges?  They  are  not.  But, 
the  fact  remains  that  for  many  years  Cali- 


not  in  our  fruit  industry  where  bigger  orchards  to  market  is  hardly  worth  spending  $10  or  $12 

and  the  latest  equipment  do  not  necessarily  million  to  advertise  on  a  national  scale.  Apple  ^ 

spell  profit.  Too  much  has  been  said  about  the  growers  of  certain  other  countries  which  we  and  eager  to  buy  more  apples  at  better  prices 
small  apple  grower  being  unable  to  compete,  have  commonly  believed  to  be  still  operating  when  they  can  do  so  with  safety  and  confi- 
There  is  just  as  much  danger  in  being  too  big  in  a  horse  and  buggy  age  are  actually  now  dence.  This  has  been  proved  by  a  few  operators 
as  too  small.  It  is  not  so  much  how  many  acres  crowding  us  hard  in  the  markets  of  Europe  who  have  so  well  standardized  their  individual 
and  trees  a  grower  owns,  as  it  is  how  well  he  and  South  America;  their  quality  packs  are  brands  that  even  today  they  can  sell  apples 
operates  what  he  has.  Efficient  management  is  equal  to  or  better  than  our  very  best.  Last  at  a  profit  with  plenty  of  takers  every  day. 
the  one  indispensable  ingredient  present  in  year  in  England  and  certain  other  foreign  mar- 
every  successful  enterprise.  kets,  American  shippers,  with  too  few  excep- 

The  days  of  making  money  on  apples  by  sim-  tions,  lost  business  due  to  irregular  packs  de- 
ply  producing  a  big  volume  of  ordinary  mill-  livered  in  poor  condition.  ,,  u  • 

run  fruit  at  low  cost  are  about  over.  Sacrificing  To  illustrate  how  we  get  ourselves  in  trouble,  fornia  growers  have  sold  all  they  could  raise 

quality  for  lower  production  costs  is  a  very  consider  what  happened  to  the  Delicious  mar-  year  after  year  at  a  premium.  Many  years  ago, 
expensive  way  to  grow  apples.  Producing,  pack-  ket  a  year  ago.  When  Red  Delicious  grew  large  California  growers  outsmarted  their  competi- 
ing  and  marketing  fresh  apples  require  more  and  pink  enough  to  just  begin  to  look  like  tors  by  introducing  strict  quality  control  and 
skill  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  save  to  pre-  apples,  many  shippers  in  North  Carolina,  the  then  advertising  the  fact  that  their  oranges 
diet  that  the  job  will  not  be  any  easier  in  the  Virginias,  and  even  New  Jersey  started  rush-  were  generally  {Continued  on  page  4) 

years  ahead.  One  well-known  apple  grower  has 
said  that  our  industry  is  suffering  from  an 
incurable  economic  aliment.  I  agree  that  the 
apple  business  is  a  bit  indisposed — and  it  may 
need  major  surgery — but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  any  good  and  progressive  apple  grower  is 
going  soon  to  be  a  pall-bearer  at  his  business’ 
burial.  Yet,  informed  apple  people  are  properly 
concerned  over  the  persistent  decline  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  apples  during  a  period  of  un¬ 
precedented  national  prosperity.  Other  fruits 
have  made  gains.  A  number  of  ideas  have  been 
put  forth  as  to  why  we  are  in  this  situation. 

Several  remedies  for  rescuing  the  industry 
have  been  prescribed. 


Export,  Promotion,  Research.  Yet  — 

Some  claim  that  the  apple  business  will  not 
be  on  a  sound  economic  foundation  until  our 
pre-war  export  business  is  regained.  Others  say 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  $10  or  $12 
million  annually  for  advertising.  Still  others 
say  that  the  answer  can  be  found  by  investing 
large  sums  in  research. 

These  are  all  splendid  ideas  that  many  of  us 
believe  in  and  have  supported  for  a  long  time. 
For  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  however,  they 
have  never  been  able  really  to  get  off  the 
ground.  Basic  reason  why  our  industry  is  sick 
and  why  some  of  these  excellent  ideas  have 
never  had  a  fair  chance  is  that  our  product,  the 
fresh  apple,  is  far  behind  in  standardization  or 


Ifs  a  Big  1958  Apple  Crop 

The  volume  of  apples  produced  in  the  question  is  of  quality;  and  so  is  it  in  this  mar- 
United  States  this  year  is  the  greatest  since  keting  season.  Will  it  be  wise  to  send  any- 
1949.  At. 126.8  million  bushels,  the  1958  crop  thing  but  the  very  best  apples  to  fresh 
is  seven  per  cent  above  last  year’s  copious—  markets?  (Stocks  of  apple  sauce  are  down, 
and  troublesome— one,  and  it  is  17  per  cent  and  consumption  ’way  up,  so  processing  de- 
above  average.  Europe’s  and  Canada’s  crops  mand  should  be  at  least  fair. )  Sometime 
are  large  too.  soon  the  consumer  is  going  to  be  able  to  buy 

There  ’are  a  lot  of  apples  around,  and  eating  apples  with  confidence  that  they  are 
prices,  if  they  get  off  the  ground  at  all,  are  truly  good,  or  he  is  not  going  to  e  oying 
going  to  have  difficulty  staying  profit-borne,  'hem  at  all.  This  may  be  the  era  of  emphasis 


The  East’s  56.8-million-bushel  crop  is  16  per 
cent  bigger  than  last  year,  19  per  cent  above 
average.  Only  in  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  is  pro- 


on  packaging,  but  it  is  the  product  which  is 
still  of  importance. 

Consumption  of  apples  in  the  United 
States  is  down  to  about  25  pounds  per  per- 


duction  down  a  bit;  New  York,  the  greatest  son  per  year,  a  third  of  what  it  was  45  years 
eastern  producer,  is  up  3.4  million  to  19  ago,  half  what  it  was  30.  The  decline  has 
million  bushels  and  Virginia  is  up  to  11.5  been  steady.  Need  citrus  drive  us  out  of 
niiiiion  our  own  orchards?  The  answer  is  “No.”  But 

Regular  and  controlled  atmosphere  stor-  export  efforts  promotmn  and  research  are 
age  should,  of  course,  aid  many  growers,  necessary.  And  above  all  must  come  a  return 
But  is  the  crop  too  big?  H.  W.  Miller  Jr.,  '«  queWy  consciousness  and  implementation 
prominent  West  Virginia  grower  and  author  of  it  at  markets.  Quality  is  no  agricultural 
of  the  provocative  article  on  this  page,  would  cure-all,  but  to  apples  today  it  really  appl 
think  not  if  the  apples  were  all  of  high  The  Rural  New  Yorker  commends  Mr. 
.  quality.  In  fact,  he  believes  that  “many  more  Miller’s  thoughts  and  ideas  to  the  attention 
trees”  could  be  profitable.  The  eventual  of  serious-minded  apple  growers  everywhere. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKEE 


Countryman’s  Journal 


There  is  something  about  October 
that  lifts  the  heart  and  gives  a  man 
renewed  faith  in  the  verities  that 
govern  our  flowering  world. 

Colors  flame  in  the  hedgerows 
along  peaceful  country  roads;  and 
sumacs  have  lighted  wine-red  candles 
on  scraggly  candelabra  in  fence  corn¬ 
ers  and  on  granite  hillsides.  There 
is  beauty  on  the  landscape  at  dawn 
when  the  sun’s  rays  pull  in  night’s 
curtain,  and  glory  at  sunset  when  a 
master  painting  burgeons  in  the  sky. 
At  dawn  when  a  man  crosses  the 
yard  to  do  morning  chores,  mists 
hover  over  meadows  and  lowlands;  as 
day  begins  to  work  along,  smoke 
spirals  from  farmhouse  chimneys  and 
drifts  slowly  away  —  dark  hyphens 
on  another  page  of  life. 

There  are  good  fragrances  in  the 
air.  Apples  hang  heavy  on  the  bough 
and  at  mellow  noon  when  a  purple 
haze  shimmers  on  the  upland  fields, 
there  is  the  spicy,  nostril-tickling 
smell  of  frosted  grapes,  hanging  in 
crinkly  bunches  among  frost-limp 
leaves.  When  the  countryman  goes 
out  to  take  covers  from  tomato  plants 
and  autumn  chrysanthemums,  he  gets 
a  heady,  pungent  aroma  from  the 
good  garden  soil. 

Half  a  century  ago,  October  meant 
apple-picking  time  here  in  southern 
New  Hampshire.  In  those  flavorful 
days  of  yesteryear,  we  used  three 
bushel  barrels  in  w'hich  to  ship  our 
apples.  Baldwins  were  the  main  crop, 


along  with  some  Northern  Spies,  Ben 
Davis  and  Wolf  Rivers. 

We  had  800  Baldwins  on  the  home 
farm  and  some  years  we  had  two  to 
three  thousand  barrels.  We  picked, 
sorted  and  headed  the  barrels  in  the 
orchard.  Short-crop  years,  we  brought 
the  apples  to  the  barn  and  stored 
them  in  long  bins;  later  in  the  Fall, 
Father  and  I  sorted  and  headed  the 
barrels. 

I  can  still  remember  those  long, 
heavy  wooden  ladders  with  which  I 
struggled  on  the  sidehill  part  of  the 
orchard.  Here  on  our  10  acres  at 
Sunny  Acres,  I  have  a  34-tree  or¬ 
chard,  Mailing  Dwarfs  —  Nos.  7,  2 
and  9.  The  No.  7  Mailing  is  my  fav¬ 
orite;  it  grows  about  10-12  feet  high, 
and  the  same  in  diameter.  All  the 
work  can  be  done  on  a  lightweight 
aluminum  stepladder. 

I  like  October.  I  enjoy  the  beauty 
at  dawn,  the  mellowness  at  high  noon, 
and  the  feel  of  a  sharped-honed 
breeze  at  sunset  when  the  picture  has 
faded  in  the  sky  and  the  mountain’s 
rim  is  sharply  silhouetted  against 
the  last  light  in  the  sky. 

Time  is  the  only  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  all  men.  Each  must  travel 
his  trail  of  years  and,  if  a  man  has 
wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge,  he 
learns  that  the  Master  Plan  governs 
the  seasons  —  and  life.  October  is  a 
wonderful  period  of  the  turning  cy¬ 
cle,  and  the  Great  Spirit  emphasizes 
anew  that,  as  a  man  sows,  so  shall 
he  reap.  H.  S.  Pearson 


Our  Cupola  Is  Gone 


The  quonset  barns,  or  those  of 
laminated  rafters,  both  distinctly  of 
this  age,  would  never  miss  those 
miniature  penthouses  of  the  ’80’s,  the 
cupolas,  because  they  never  had 
them. 

In  its  day,  the  cupola  was  primarily 
a  decorative  feature.  A  barn  that  was 
truly  No.  1  in  style  was  topped  with 
this  fancily  designed  architecture. 
There  the  brazen  rooster  was  placed, 
the  one  that  whirled  with  the  winds 
telling  w'hence  they  listeth.  The  cup¬ 
ola  proudly  proclaimed  the  age  of 
the  barn  by  the  numerals  on  its 
front  side.  Ours  was  1888,  and  each 
one  of  those  numerals  had  been  hand- 
sawed  out  of  wood,  carefully  nailed 
to  the  cupola.  In  those  days,  farmers 
tell,  there  were  both  time  and  labor 
aplenty.  Craftsmanship  was  revered 
and  nicely  wrought.  Through  all  the 
years  and  weather,  those  numerals 
remained  both  clear  and  firm. 

The  construction  of  a  cupola  like 
ours  took  lots  of  lumber  and  time. 
It  was  about  eight  feet  square,  quite 
a  room.  It  was  bolstered  to  its  high 
place  by  timbers  from  the  third  floor 


of  our  barn.  It  took  real  rugged  tim¬ 
bers,  too,  for  this  cupola  was  quite 
a  weight.  When  hay  was  all  pitched 
by  hand  into  the  open-mouthed  bays 
from  this  floor,  these  timbers  were 
no  bother.  But  come  the  hayfork  and 
its  track  which  must  needs  go 
through  the  peak  of  the  barn,  the 
bolsters  of  a  cupola  could  be  a  real 
menace  to  this  new  thruway. 

To  replace  the  cupola  today  on  our 
barn,  my  husband  figured,  it  would 
likely  cost  about  $500.  This  could 
not  be  met  at  the  present  farm  in¬ 
come  rate.  The  day  of  our  cupola  was 
definitely  over  and  there  is  no  ornate 
decorative  feature  replacing  it.  In 
stead,  he  had  the  vacancy  on  top 
covered  with  shingles  matching  the 
rest  of  the  barn  roof  and  a  new  metal 
valley  where  the  former  had  been 
rusted  by  the  cupola.  This  was  a  con¬ 
tract  job  and  cost  a  little  less  than 
$150.  From  the  viewpoint  of  effi¬ 
ciency  it’s  the  solution,  no  doubt,  but 
from  any  sentimental  or  attractive 
viewpoint,  it  was  the  cupola  that 
had  it  the  most.  A.  A.  Ward 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Light,  Heat  and  Humidity 


At  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  a  new  glass  and  metal-frame 
greenhouse  has  recently  been  erect¬ 
ed  (right),  but  plastics  are  being 
tested  and  used,  too.  At  left  below, 
the  soft  plastic  bubble  is  supported 
by  air  pressure,  without  framing.  At 
right,  below,  polyethylene  film  is 
doubly  stapled  on  panels  supported 
by  wood  framing. 
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When  you  choose  a  new  roof  for  your 
barn  or  other  farm  buildings,  you  certainly  want 
it  to  last.  No  more  headaches  like  leaks,  wind 
damage  or  moisture  seepage.  And  above  all  you 
want  that  roof  to  be  as  low  in  cost  as  possible. 

Let’s  match  Stormproof  galvanized 
steel  roofing  against  those  requirements.  Being 
steel.  Stormproof  has  the  strength  needed  to 
withstand  snow  loads  and  high  winds.  Being 
galvanized,  it  will  resist  corrosion  for  years. 
Stormproof  Roofing  is  available  in  coatings 
tanging  in  thickness  from  Commercial  to  Seal 
of  Quality,  with  either  plain  open  hearth  or 
copper-bearing  (Beth-Cu-Loy)  steel  for  the  base 
metal.  Years  of  extra  service  life  can  be  obtained 
with  the  heavier  coatings. 

Stormproof  sheets  are  nailed  down  the 
same  way  as  other  roofing  materials,  and  require 
no  special  skill  or  experience.  They  are  large 
enough  to  keep  the  job  moving  fast,  yet  easy 
and  convenient  to  handle.  Stormproof  ridge 
rolls,  starters,  finishers  and  other  accessories  are 
available  to  make  the  finished  job  a  workman¬ 
like  one  you  will  be  proud  of. 

Last,  and  perhaps  best  of  all,  you’ll  be 
amazed  when  your  dealer  quotes  you  the  aston¬ 
ishingly  low  price  of  this  top-quality  roofing. 
He  will  be  glad  to  talk  over  your  needs.  Look 
him  up  next  trip  to  town. 


DRAINS.  Double  drains 

carry  off  any  moisture  siphon¬ 
ing  through  the  side-lap,  while 
providing  ample  nailing  sur¬ 
face.  No  need  for  battens  with 
Stormproof  galvanized  roofing. 


DRY  LAP.  The  three  cross¬ 
corrugations  at  the  bottom  of 
each  sheet  prevent  end-lap  si¬ 
phoning,  provide  a  snug  fit 
with  the  sheet  beneath,  elimi¬ 
nate  buckling  in  high  winds. 


PRESSURE  ANGLE,  a 

slight  pressure  angle  formed 
into  one  side  of  each  sheet 
forces  Stormproof  sheets  to  hug 
the  roof  when  sides  are  nailed. 


Gctlvaniz  e  d 
Steel 
Roofing 


bethuehem 

steel 
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Unload  Faster^ 
'  Easier . with  a 


I :  fAi  r^-r:  ■ 


HYDRaULIC  HOIST 


Unloading  of  loose  materials  takes 
only  seconds  when  your  truck  is 
equipped  with  a  dependable  Harsh 
Hydraulic  Hoist.  33  models  in  3  to 
20  ton  capacities  fit  most  trucks  and 
trailers.  Rear  or  Side  Dumping. 
Average  price  $350.  Installed  by 
yourself  or  dealer. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

R-108 

P.O.  Box  96 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  “action”  key  chain  and  full 
details  on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists. 

Name  . 

St.  or  Rd . . . 

P.  0 .  State . 


6  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  4  yr. 
transplanted,  4  to  6  in.  tall — only 
$1  postpaid;  15  only  $2  postpaid  I 
Another  Bargain;  20  Evergreens, 
all  transplanted  4.  to  10  in.  tall. 
Five  each:  Norway  Spruce,  Doug¬ 
las  Fir,  Englemann  Blue  Spruce, 
Wh.  Spruce,  all  20  for  only  $3 
postpaid.  (West  of  Miss.  River 
add  25c).  FREE  illustrated  Fold- 
er  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL 
TREES  GUARANTEED  to  LIVE. 


The  Garden  in  the  Fall 


Probably  more  ornamental  gourds 
were  grown  this  past  season  than 
ever  before.  They  are  increasing  in 
popularity  among  home  gardeners. 
It  is  not  surprising.  The  oldest  of  cul¬ 
tivated  species,  they  are  easy  to  grow, 
their  foliage  nicely  screens  unsightly 
objects,  and  their  fruits  serve  many 
useful  purposes.  The  small  vari¬ 
colored  type,  Cucurbita  pepo  var. 
ovijera,  is  the  most  common  grown 
in  the  Northeast.  It  has  coarse  foliage 
and  yellow  flowers,  but  its  fruit  is  in¬ 
edible  and  it  is  used  mainly  for 
ornament.  Many  of  the  fruits  are 
actually  large  enough  to  serve  as 
houses  for  small  birds  or  as  small 
utensils.  The  gourds  in  this  group  are 
usually  sold  under  such  names  as 
Pear,  Orange,  Egg,  Bi-color,  and 
Small  Mixture. 

Another  group  of  gourds  that  pro¬ 
duces  very  interesting  shapes  and 
larger  sizes  is  in  Lagenaria  siceraria. 
These  have  soft  foliage  and  sweet- 
scented  white  flowers  that  open  at 
night.  To  this  group  belong  Siphon, 
African  Pipe,  Dipper,  Anaconda,  Bot¬ 
tle  Calabash,  Hercules-Club,  Powder 
Horn,  Kettle,  Spoon  and  Sugar 
Trough.  Many  in  this  group  have  odd 
looks,  from  pear-shape  to  long, 
curved  forms  five  to  six  feet  long. 
Some  have  economic  value.  The 
Calabash  provides  stems  for  pipes, 
and  many  of  the  others  can  be  deco¬ 
rated  for  sale  at  roadside  stands  as 
ornaments. 

Gourds  may  be  made  to  grow  in 
very  odd  shapes  by  tieing  bands  of 
soft  tape  around  them.  They  are  often 
grown  inside  glass  flasks  or  bottles  to 
mold  their  shape;  before  maturity  the 
bottles  are  broken  off,  leaving  the 
gourd  to  mature  in  an  unusual  shape. 


Gourds  should  not  be  harvested 
until  they  are  fully  mature.  Often 
the  holding  back  of  water  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season  will  help  them 
to  mature  faster.  The  test  for  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  thin-shelled  gourds  of 
the  Dipper  type  is  the  changing  of 
green  color  to  light  brown.  At  tne 
same  time  the  shell  begins  to  harden, 
the  fruits  become  lighter  in  weight, 
and  the  tendrils  on  the  vine  near 
the  gourds  begin  to  shrivel  and  die. 
If  a  curly-maple  appearance  is  de¬ 
sired,  do  not  pick  the  gourds  until 
the  vines  have  been  killed  by  a  series 
of  light  frosts.  A  hard  breeze  will 
definitely  damage  them,  however. 
After  harvesting,  the  gourds  should 
be  hung  in  a  dry,  well-ventilated  area 
so  as  to  cure  slowly.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  Lagenaria  group  to 
take  six  months  to  a  year.  When  first 
gathered,  the  gourds  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  in  a  solution  of 
two  tablespoons  of  captan  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  This  prevents  development 
of  molds.  They  should  then  be  wiped 
dry  with  a  cloth. 

Only  those  gourds  which  reached 
complete  maturity  and  are  fully 
cured  should  be  considered  for  deco¬ 
rating.  The  first  step  is  to  clean  them 
thoroughly  and  then  polish  the  outer 
surface  either  by  scrubbing  with 
.steel  wool  or  sanding  with  very  fine 
sandpaper.  Steel  wool  is  preferred 
because  it  removes  the  thin  outer 
skin  without  leaving  marks  or  abra¬ 
sions.  The  surface  of  a  well-matured 
gourd  of  the  hard- shelled  type  will 
take  a  very  high  polish.  The  type  and 
shape  of  the  gourd  should  suggest 
the  proper  design  of  ornamentation. 

B.  L.  Pollack 


Rx  for  Apples:  Quality 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

DepL  RN-1038  Fryeburs,  MaiiM 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedoxen  large  aaaorted  2  year  planta 
Early  Midaeaaon  &  Late  Varietiea 

GALLEHA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammentan,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


60-page  Catalog. 
BOX  R-1028, 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  mailing 
number  9,  7,  2,  I  root  stocks.  Also 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant 
this  Fall!  Complete  line  at  LOW 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Highest 
quality,  best  varieties,  dependable 
service,  one  of  America’s  oldest 
nurseries.  Write  today  for  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


4  HARDY  AMERICAN  HOLLY, 

tree-type,  red  berries  —  2  JAP. 
HOLLY,  evergreen,  shrub-type. 
Sturdy  Transplants,  5  to  10”  with 
mass  ol  roots.  Postpaid  planting 

time.  —  FREE  EVERGREENS  CATALOG 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  20- 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  —  sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  Eng¬ 
lish;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts:  Filberts;  Hazels- 
hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons,  Oaks,  Honey  Locust. 
ALL  ORNAMENTAL-FAST  GROWING.  Ycu  can  get 
rich  without  plowing,  with  “tree  crops”!  List  free. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


FREE  LITERATURE  on  Growing  NUT,  DWARF 
FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPEVINES  and  BLUEBERRY 
PLANTS.  Write:  A.  W.  RUHL,  LANGHORNE,  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumns.  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


PEACH  "r  D  C  P  O  l-OW  AS 

trees  20c 

Cherries,  pears,  plums,  nut  trees,  strawberries,,  blue¬ 
berries,  dwarf  fruit  trees.  Grapevines  lOc.  Shrubs, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  roses  25c  up.  Quality  stock 
cant  be  sold  lower.  Write  for  FREE  color  catalog 
and  $2.P0  FREE  bonus  information.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.  Box  16,  CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 


(continued  from  page  2)  of  high¬ 
er  quality  with  less  waste.  They  were 
the  safest  and  most  economical  buy. 
With  high,  uniform  standards  applied 
first,  advertising  soon  .paid  off. 

Over  40  years  ago,  the  great  Philip 
Armour  woke  up  the  meat-packing 
business  by  introducing  quality  con¬ 
trol.  In  those  leisurely  times  of  slow 
transportation  and  little  refrigera¬ 
tion,  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
deliver  uncured  meats  still  fresh  and 
tasty  to  consumers  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  But  Armour  was  able  to  do  the 
job,  and  it  paid  off  to  his  firm’s  bene- 


Donald  B.  Harris  sent  U.  S.  No.  1 
Early  Duchess  apples  from  his  125- 
acre  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  orchard 
to  Boston  at  $3.00  a  box  in  August. 

fit  as  well  as  to  the  meat  industry’s 
and  the  public’s.  In  our  days  of  fast 
transportation,  modern  refrigeration, 
and  quick  turnover,  it  should  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  do  for  apples  what 
Armour  did  for  meat  His  slogan  was, 
“Nothing  advertises  or  disadvertises 
a  product  like  the  product  itself.” 

Maybe  a  Law  Would  Help 

The  Washington  State  Maturity 
Law  provides  a  fair  sample  of  what 
our  industry  can  and  must  do  it  we 
are  to  successfully  compete  in  the 
most  modern  marketing  system  yet 
devised  by  man.  Our  worthy  compe¬ 
titors  in  Washington  State  have  made 


it  illegal  to  ship  out  Delicious  and 
other  major  varieties  until  they 
reach  proper  maturity.  This  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  should 
be  copied  here  in  the  East.  But  both 
East  and  West  should  go  further: 
they  should  also  find  ways  and  means 
to  stop  shipment  of  apples  for  fresh 
use  that  have  become  over-mature 
before  packing.  Too  often  we  see 
thousands  of  crates  o-f  apples  racked 
up  like  firewood  in  orchards  and 
sheds  and  left  for  days,  sometimes 
weeks  awaiting  their  turn  to  be 
packed  and  stored  for  eventual  ship¬ 
ment  to  fresh  markets. 

Apples  are  not  overplanted  in  this 
country.  Rather,  many  more  trees 
can  be  profitably  employed  if  and 
when  we  introduce  real  condition  con¬ 
trol.  If  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
adopt  up-to-date  methods,  based  on 
the  well-proven  principle  of  deliver¬ 
ing  a  quality  product  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  properly  advertised,  the  best 
years  are  ahead,  rather  than  behind, 
for  the  apple  growers  of  America. 
A  good  product  and  advertising  go 
hand  in  hand;  one  without  the  other 
is  not  the  answer, 

A  Future  for  the  Fruit 

Producing  apples  is  basically  a 
good  business.  It  has  to  be  to  have 
committed  so  many  economic  sins  bath 
of  omission  and  commission,  and  still 
live.  There  is  a  great  future  in  it  for 
those  with  know-how,  vigor  and  faith. 

The  marketing  problems  we  face 
today  add  up  to  the  most  serious  in¬ 
dustry  challenge  of  our  tim.e.  The 
question  is:  Do  we  truly  recognize 
this  industry-wide  emergency  and 
are  we  willing  and  able  to  pool  our 
minds  and  energies  to  devise  practi¬ 
cal  plans  to  meet  it?  A  meeting  of 
the  best  minds  in  our  industry  has 
often  proven  profitable  in  the  past. 
Lets  try  it  again.  The  need  of  practi¬ 
cal  planning  followed  by  construc¬ 
tive  education  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 


CARDEjhfS'" 

OWEN  PENPTELDFOX 

Fall  planted 

REES  EXPOSED 
TO  THE  SUN  AND  WIND 
DURING  THE  WINTER 
WILL  WIND  BURN 
SO  WRAP  THEM  WITH 
BURLAP  THIS  WILL 
STOP  WINDBURN, 
THAT  CAN  KILL  THE 
trees -ALL  NEWLY 
PLANTED  TREES 
SHOULD  BE  MULCHED. 

“SwRAP  SPIRALLY 
WITH  burlap. 


Cover  Crops  Aid 
Soil  Structure 

Winter  cover  crops  that  reclaim 
lost  plant  nutrients,  provide  organic 
matter  and  prevent  erosion  also  play 
an  important  role  in  maintaining  de¬ 
sirable  soil  structure.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  found 
that  cover  crops  planted  early  in 
Fall  insulate  the  soil  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  damage.  Repeated  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil  during  Winter 
may  improve  soil  by  breaking  up 
clods,  it  is  true,  but  the  forces  are 
also  frequently  detrimental:  under 
some  field  conditions,  soil  aggrega¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  the  desirable  clustering  of 
fine  particles,  is  reduced.  Laboratory 
and  field  tests  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  indi¬ 
cate  that  breakdown  of  soil  aggre¬ 
gates  is  a  major  problem  in  wet  soils 
wherever  freezing  and  thawing  take 
place  several  times  during  Winter. 
This  is  common  in  the  Northeast. 

USDA  soil-management  specialists 
have  found  that  cover-crop  vegetation 
insulates  the  ground  and  reduces  the 
number  of  times  soil  freezes  during 
Winter;  it  prevents  frost  from  pene¬ 
trating  so  deeply.  Cover  crops  also 
help  to  maintain  large  populations 
of  earthworms  and  other  earth-boring 
organisms  which  (1)  increase  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  (2)  accelerate  drainage  of 
excess  water  from  surface  soil. 

Freezing  and  thawjng  on  unpro¬ 
tected  fields  cause  “slumping”  of  the 
soil  granules  when  they  become  wet. 
This  leads  to  -surface  puddling,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  crusting  and  cracking. 

In  experiments  conducted  last  year, 
a  rye  cover  crop,  fall-seeded  on  clean- 
plowed  corn  ground,  maintained  soil- 
structure  stability  during  the  entire 
Winter.  Drilled  at  a  seven-inch  row 
spacing,  the  crop  filled  in  about  half 
the  area  between  rows  before  its 
growth  was  retarded  by  cold  weather; 
it  reached  a  height  of  approximately 
five  inches.  Tests  showed  that  this 
cover  furnished  enough  protection  to 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
structural,  freeze-thaw  damage  to  the 
soil.  Soil  from  plots  where  a  mulch- 
tiller  “once-over”  planter  was  used, 
instead  of  a  plow  or  sweeps,  and 
where  vegetation  was  left  on  the 
surface,  instead  of  being  turned  un¬ 
der,  showed  the  least  breakdown  of 
soil  aggregates.  The  test  results  are 
expected  to  aid  greatly  in  developing 
rotations  favorable  to  maintenance  of 
soil  structure.  Cover  crops  the  USDA 
recommends  include  rye  and  other 
cereals,  rye  grass,  annual  bromt 
grass,  vetch,  and  crimson  clover. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


One  enemy  of  successful  crop  storage 
— water — is  being  banished  to  air. 

'^^The  Crop-Drier  Era  Is  Here^’ 


Once  farmers  are  convinced  that 
a  new  machine  will  save  expense  or 
add  to  income,  they  generally  give  it 
a  go-ahead  signal.  Farming  tech¬ 
nology  is  just  as  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  the  latest 
industrial  creations.  But  among  the 
problems  is  a  thorough  exchange  of 
knowledge;  we  must  always  deter¬ 
mine  for  sure  whether  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  past  and  present  research 
is  sufficient  to  justify  investment.  Yet 
American  agriculture  now  seems 
definitely  on  a  new  threshold;  the 
era  of  the  efficient  crop  drier  is  here. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  projects  on  the  drying  of 
grains,  and  attention  is  being  given 
to  hay  and  other  forage.  At  least 
$40,000  a  year  has  been  spent;  more 
studies  are  being  conducted  by  the 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  by 
manufacturers.  Every  year  the  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  wider,  development 
is  improved  and  the  financial  ven¬ 
ture  is  broadened.  Abundant  supplies 
of  appropriate  fuels  and  the  great 
availability  of  electric  power  make 
mechanical  crop-drying  practical  for 
most  farms.  Liberal  credit  terms  by 
manufacturers,  durability  of  the  ma¬ 
chines,  counsel  by  both  government 
and  industrial  experts  plus  the  pro¬ 
ductive  worth  of  the  driers  them¬ 
selves  provide  plenty  of  inducement 


Heated  air  forced  into  both  sides  of 
a  double  crib  dries  ear  corn  quickly 
and  for  sure. 


for  purchase.  Mechanics  and  science 
have  advanced  to  the  stage  where 
even  otherwise  well-equipped  and 
managed  farms  may  not  be  able  to 
attain  possible  profit  without  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  driers.  The  need  is  not 
simply  in  the  Corn  Belt;  it  is  all  over 
the  nation. 

Since  earliest  history,  farmers  have 
used  some  form  of  drying.  But  leav¬ 
ing  the  grain  on  the  stalk  and  allow¬ 
ing  hay  to  remain  on  the  ground  to 
dry  are  hazards  to  successful  harvest. 
The  gamble  with  storms  and  bad 
weather  has  always  been  obvious. 
Consequently,  the  time  may  soon  be 
here  when  portable  dihei's  will  be  so 
universally  accepted  that  losses  due 
to  weather  are  no  longer  considered 


routine  to  agriculture. 

One  man  can  run  the  modern  crop¬ 
drying  machine.  The  readily  movable 
mechanism  is  easy  to  place  on  a 
truck;  speed  of  locomotion  depends 
practically  only  on  the  condition  of 
roads.  Its  drying  time  is  according 
to  quantity,  of  course,  and  to  the 
moisture  in  the  crop.  Water  evapora¬ 
tion  is  the  chief  work  required.  Hay 
and  grains  are  handled  with  equal 
skill. 

A  typical  portable  crop  drier  needs 
115/230-volt  single-phase,  60-cycle 
electric  power.  Its  fan  is  all  steel,  36 
inches  in  diameter,  with  five  blades, 


Successful  storage  of  grain  is  assured 
by  drying  the  crop  with  heated  air 
in  steel  bins. 


and  is  turned  by  a  five  horsepower 
electric  motor.  The  burner  consumes 
No.  2  fuel  oil  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
seven  gallons  per  hour;  No.  1  oil  may 
also  be  used.  The  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  is  of  stainless  steel,  but  there  is 
an  aluminized  steel  secondary  heat 
exchanger.  The  drier  weighs  some 
1,600  pounds.  Another  model  for  a 
300-bushel  bin  weighs  approximately 
3,300  pounds.  Other  designs  are 
smaller,  while  some  larger  go  to  5,600 
pounds.  On  most  of  the  machines  an 
automatic  safety  control  completely 
shuts  off  the  burner  in  the  event  of 
flame  failure.  Safe  and  automatic 
drying  comes  as  soon  as  the  crops 
are  moved  into  the  drier.  A  farmer 
simply  stacks  hay  on  the  drying  plat¬ 
form  or  the  grain  crop  in  the  bin; 
then  with  adjustment  of  the  heavy- 
duty  canvas  sleeve  and  connection  of 
fuel  and  power  lines,  drying  begins. 
The  overall  result  is  correct  curing 
and  safe  winter  storage  of  feed  crops. 

The  answer  to  whether  or  not  it 
pays  to  dry  corn  artificially  is,  “It 
depends.”  The  price  of  corn,  dis¬ 
counts,  schedules,  shrinkage  and  cost 
of  drying  under  various  methods  and 
with  different  quantities  of  moisture 
in  the  corn  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  All  fixed  and  variable  costs 
must  be  considered.  But  one  expert 
says  it  is  (Cont.  on  following  page) 


This  factory-formed  steel  building  can  well  be  used  for  drying  crops. 
Through  cross  flues,  multiple  fans  drive  unheated  air  to  carry  away 
moisture  at  the  topside  exhausts. 
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DeKalb  59 


Outstanding  for  yielding  potential  and  standability.  Medium 
height,  stiff  stalked  plants  produce  long,  cylindrical  ears. 
Its  Minnesota  maturity  rating  of  107-111  days  qualifies  it 
for  planting  in  much  of  the  Northern  Corn  Belt. 


DeKalb  62 

Here’s  wide  adaptation  in  an  early  variety.  Does  especially 
well  on  thinner  soils.  Long,  smooth  ears  and  dark  green 
stalks  identify  DeKalb  62 ...  a  good  all  around  hybrid  for  this 
area,  that  should  build  your  profits. 

DeKalb  251 

Superb  variety  for  yielding  and  standing  qualities.  Outranked 
all  other  varieties  in  DeKalb  Performance  Tests  on  yield  at 
12,000  and  16,000  populations,  and  tied  for  first  on  standing 
ability.  Ears  are  medium  length  and  medium  indentation. 

DeKalb  423 

Noted  for  excellent  standing  ability  and  yield  potential. 
Produced  the  top  yield  of  165.9  bushels  in  the  1957  Minnesota 
X-Tra  Yield  Contest.  Medium  height  plants  have  long,  at¬ 
tractive  ears  placed  rather  low  on  stalk. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSN.,  INC. 

CoTjmerc/o/  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix 
and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum. 

DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


More  Farmers  Have  Planted  DeKalb  for 
19  Straight  Years  than  Any  Other  Brand 


When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘"square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting.  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear  ! 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Heavy  j 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware,  ■ 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Feed  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on  | 
Request  from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 — Pioneers  in  Plastics.  | 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Con  Buy 
Be  Sure  You  See  "Warp's”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


*  VAPOR 

OVER  aiM. 

BIDO. 

"a-  "C' 

HAY 

SILAGE 

MACHINE  1 

BARRIER 

MAILS. 

INSULATION 

COVERS 

COVERS 

COVERS 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs,-  "7  95 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  %IV  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  clog!  Use 
'/s  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  up 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from  ^ 

25'  well.  I"  inlet:  outlet.  Coup.  J 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well.  I'A"'  inlet: 

I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B.  New  Jersey 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


I  ,  Free  IMerature  and  Estimates.  'I 

SLECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY, 

127  N.  LAKE  AVE.,  ALBANY,  -N.  V-  > 
'  Telephoncj  4-4149' 
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LARRO  FACT  FARM,  U.S.ii. 


W: 


First-Aid  Feed 
for  Gaives,  Guts 
Scours  Probiem 


This  year  many  dairymen  stand  to 
lose  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  their 
calves  —  an  unnecessary  profit  set¬ 
back  because  of  scours  which  in  turn 
lowers  calves’  resistance  and  leads 
to  pneumonia  and  other  serious  dis¬ 
ease. 


Research  at  General  Mills’  FACT 
FARM,  U.  S.  A.,  shows  you  can  avoid 
scours  setbacks.  Larro  SureRaise  — 
the  first-aid  feed  for  calves  —  virtu¬ 
ally  ends  scours  as  a  major  cause 
of  calf  losses. 


Over  1,600  calves  have  been  used 
in  tests  at  Larro  Research  Farm. 


In  addition  to  controlling  scours, 
the  advanced  nutritional  benefits  of 
the  Larro  SureRaise-SureCalf  pro¬ 
gram  deliver  30  per  cent  faster 
growth  than  accepted  standards  for 
normal  growth  .  .  .  get  calves  on 
lower-cost  feeds  far  sooner.  An  ex¬ 
clusive  balance  of  highly  digestible, 
appetizing  nutrients  promotes  extra 
vigor,  silky  hair  coats,  big  frames 
that  are  signs  of  profitable  herd  re¬ 
placements  in  the  making. 


Grow  better  calves  the  Larro  way. 
See  your  Larro  dealer  soon.  Or 
write:  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Feed  Di¬ 
vision,  15800  W.  McNichols  Road, 
Detroit  35,  Michigan. 


Special 
SureRaise 
Offer 

for  limited  time  only! 

Drop  forged  hammer 
worth  $5.00 

Yours  for  only  $2.50 

with  your  purchase  of  2  sacks  of 
LARRO  SURERAISE. 

This  real  bargain  bonus  is  your  Larro  dealer’s 
way  of  introducing  you  to  LARRO  SURE¬ 
RAISE  .  .  .  First-Aid  feed  for  calves. 


Tractor  Steering  and  Brakes 

IVs  very  important  to  know  where 
vouWe  going  and  where  you'" re  not. 


Correct  adjustment  and  lubrication 
of  the  tractor  steering  gear  not  only 
reduces  repair  bills;  it  also  reduces 
operating  efioi’t.  If  one  has  power 
steering,  of  course  it  may  not  in¬ 
crease  ease,  but  it  will  certainly  re¬ 
duce  maintenance.  With  power  steer¬ 
ing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  needs 
to  be  very  careful  to  give  the  steering 
system  special  attention;  with  all  its 
mechanical  ease,  one  may  tend  to 
overlook  its  needs. 

Proper  lubrication  is  the  first  re¬ 
quirement.  So  get  out  the  owner’s 
manual  to  check  on  proper  points, 
and  attend  to  all  of  them.  Or  start 
at  the  steering  wheel  and  trace  the 
mechanism  all  the  way  to  the  front 
tires.  If  the  tractor  has  a  shaft  with 
one  or  more  universal  joints,  there 
is  probably  a  grease  fitting  at  each. 
Each  support  or  hangar  for  the  shaft 
should  be  checked  for  a  grease  fitting. 


necessary  for  long  tire  life  and 
handling  ease.  Toe-in  compensates 
for  a  slight  spreading  effect  that  oc¬ 
curs  when  a  tractor  is  moving.  Check 
toe-in  with  wheels  straight  ahead  by 
carefully  measuring  at  axle  height 
the  distance  between  tread  centers  at 
front  and  rear  of  the  tires.  The  front 
edges  of  the  tire  should  be  one-eighth 
to  one-half  inch  closer  together  than 
the  rear.  If  toe-in  is  off,  correct  it  by 
adjusting  the  tie  rods.  Be  sure  to 
turn  each  side  an  equal  amount  so  as 
to  maintain  the  best  steering  quali¬ 
ties. 

Tractor  brakes  are  of  several  kinds: 
band  brakes,  such  as  found  on  older 
automobiles;  disk-type;  in  the  wheel, 
or  on  countershafts  on  each  side  of 
the  transmission.  Yet,  general  rules 
apply  to  adjusting  all  of  them.  Free 
play  is  necessary  so  that  the  brakes 
may  release  completely.  Do  not  ad¬ 
just  them  so  tightly  that  they  drag. 
This  soon  causes  heating  and  failure. 
As  brakes  wear,  this  normally  in¬ 
creases.  Most  tractors  have  some 
means  of  locking  the  two  brake 


Toe-in  on  most  tractors  is  measured 
at  huh  level.  The  usual  requirement 
is  for  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch. 

pedals  together  for  use  at  road  speed. 
So  it  is  most  important  that  the 
brakes  be  adjusted  evenly;  otherwise, 
you  may  be  thrown  into  the  ditch 
when  you  apply  brakes  in  road  gear. 
For  best  brake  action,  lubricate  the 
pivot  points  in  the  linkage.  But  keep 
all  oil  and  grease  off  the  linings. 

One  final  word  of  caution:  When 
stuck  in  the  mud  or  snow  with  one 
wheel  spinning,  do  not  brake  that 
wheel  to  stop  it;  instead,  disengage 
clutch,  hold  wheel  brake  and  then 
re-engage  clutch.  Sudden  braking  of 
a  rapidly  spinning  rear  wheel  causes 
the  other  w’heel  to  turn.  If  it  cannot, 
‘?ome  gear  teeth  are  going  to  be 
broken.  These  are  expensive  to  re¬ 
place.  Melvin  E.  Long 


The  Crop-Drier  Era  Is  Here*’ 


cr 


After  cleaning  and  lubricating,  the 
front  wheel  bearing  needs  its  slotted 
nut  tightened  until  it  starts  to  drag; 
then  back  it  off  to  the  first  slot-and- 
hole  line-up. 

The  wheel  bearings  may  use  grease 
or  they  may  require  a  heavy,  liquid 
transmission-type  lubricant,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  make.  On  a  four-w.heel  or 
wide-front  axle  tractor,  vertical  spin¬ 
dles  require  grease.  No  fitting  re¬ 
quires  much  grease  at  any  one  time, 
but  each  should  be  greased  at  fre¬ 
quent,  regular  intervals. 

The  front  wheel  bearings  should  be 
adjusted  and  relubricated  once  a 
year.  Be  sure  to  check  the  manual  for 
exact  details,  but  essentially  the  job 
consists  of  removing  each  front 
wheel,  washing  away  old  grease  with 
kerosene,  applying  new  grease  and 
reassembling.  Adjust  the  retaining 
nut  to  provide  correct  tightness  or 
pre-load  on  the  bearing.  If  it  is  too 
tight,  the  bearing  will  heat;  if  too 
loose,  the  wheel  will  wobble.  When 
cleaning  and  relubricating,  check  the 
bearing  balls  for  roughness. 

Examine  the  oil  seals  carefully. 
If  signs  of  wear  are  not  found,  they 
may  be  reusable.  For  the  few  cents 
cost  involved,  however,  it  is  cheap 
and  good  insurance  to  use  new  ones. 
The  seals  are  designed  to  keep  dust 
out  and  grease  in. 

Somewhere  between  the  steering 
wheel  and  the  front  wheels  each  trac¬ 
tor  has  a  steering  gear.  Its  location 
varies  with  make  and  model  of  trac¬ 
tor.  Check  the  level  of  the  lubricant 
occasionally;  normally,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  drain  and  refill  it.  If  you  can 
turn  the  steering  wheel  back  and 
forth  for  a  distance  without  moving 
the  front  wheels,  you  have  excess 
back-lash.  Frequently,  much  of  this 
is  in  the  steering  gear,  and  can  be 
adjusted  out.  Here  is  how:  Jack  up 
the  front  wheels  and  direct  the 
wheels  straight  forward.  On  the 
steering  gear  case,  find  the  adjusting 
screw  and  lock  nut.  Tighten  this  until 
you  feel  a  bind  when  you  turn  the 
steering  wheel.  Then  back  off  about 
a  quarter  turn  and  tighten  the  lock 
nut.  Be  sure  that  the  wheels  are 
pointed  straight  ahead  when  mak¬ 
ing  this  adjustment. 

If  you  have  a  four-wheel  or  utility- 
type  tractor,  be  sure  that  the  front 
wheels  have  correct  toe-in.  This  is 


(Cont.  from  preceding  page)  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound  to  dry  corn  at  21 
per  cent  moisture.  The  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  pay  a  bonus  for  corn 
below  15.5  per  cent  moisture.  When 
sold  at  19  per  cent,  corn  nets  an 
amount  equal  to  13  per  cent;  at  the 
latter,  one  sells  at  about  five  per 
cent  discount  due  to  shrinkage.  The 
desired  moisture  content  of  corn  for 
shelling  ranges  from  20  to  28  per 
cent.  Here  is  the  water  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated  from  a  bushel  of  various- 
moisture  corns  to  get  it  down  to 
15.5  per  cent:  35  per  cent,  16.8 


In  these  4.5x6-foot  cribs  at  Cornell, 
40%  moisture  corn  dried  naturally. 

pounds;  30  per  cent,  11.6  lbs;  26  per 
cent,  7.9  lbs.;  22,  4.7  lbs.;  20  per  cent, 
3.2;  18,  1.7  lbs.;  and  16  per  cent,  0.3 
pound.  With  corn  at  $1.50  per  bushel, 
these  gains  per  bushel  are  attributed 
to  artificial  drying:  15.5  per  cent, 
none;  24  per  cent,  12.21  cents,  and 
30  per  cent,  30.13  cents  . 

Air  distribution  and  its  proper 
circulation  by  machinery  exemplify 
the  ability  of  modern  science  to  give 
farmers  faster  and  bigger  profits. 
Complete  understanding  of  handling 
and  continued  improvement  of  appa¬ 
ratus  will  bring  about  even  more 
general  good.  Meanwhile,  successful 
artificial  crop  drying  is  definitely 
here.  I.  Shyke 


At  Cornell  University,  tests  have 
indicated  that  northeast  ear  corn 
“having  a  reasonably  attainable  mini¬ 
mum  of  husks  and  trash’’  can  be 
safely  stored  “at  any  moisture  con¬ 
tent  up  to  40  per  cent.”  But  the 
cribs  must  be  as  efficient  as  the 
4.5x6-foot  steel-framed  and  -roofed, 
9.5-foot  high,  2x4-inch  welded  wire 
mesh  ones  used  in  the  experiments. 
With  their  six-foot  faces  turned  to 
the  prevailing  wind,  the  200-bushel 
cribs  simulated  any-length  4.5-foot 
ones  because  Sisalcraft  paper  placed 
on  the  narrow  sides  prevented  en¬ 


try  of  air  even  more  completely  than 
would  more  corn.  Corn  with  more 
than  40  per  cent  moisture  was  found 
to  be  subject  to  mold. 

Moisture  losses  early  in  the  corn’s 
storage  were  almost  as  great  as  they 
would  have  been  in  the  field;  drying 
was  most  rapid  in  this  post-harvest 
period.  Thereafter,  drying  continued 
at  a  decreased  rate  until  mid-winter 
when  an  actual  increase  in  water 
content  was  observed  in  some  cribs. 
Dehydration  accelerated  again  dur¬ 
ing  March  and  April,  and  the  corn 
was  enough  stabilized  in  moisture  by 
mid-June  to  be  shelled  for  market 
and  for  feed  at  the  farm. 

Shrinkage  in  weight  depended  on 
the  corn’s  water  content;  it  amounted 
to  only  15  per  cent  for  20/25-per¬ 
cent-moisture  corn,  but  50  per  cent 
for  50-per-cent.  The  corn’s  vol¬ 
ume  shrinkage  was  not  nearly  as 
great.  Kernels  were  found  generally 
to  have  much  less  water  at  harvest 
than  the  cobs. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  nevertheless  contends  that  me¬ 
chanical  corn  drying  can  pay  a 
farmer  both  in  cash  and  efficiency. 
“It  is  profitable  in  wet  or  dry  sea¬ 
son,”  is  the  claim,  allowing  earlier 
harvest,  reduction  of  corn-borer 
losses  and  prevention  of  volunteer 
seeding.  A  farmer  can  harvest  the 
corn  before  a  wind  may  blow  it 
down,  or  borers  “torpedo”  it.  USDA 
says  that  corn  to  be  kept  until  Spring 
should  have  no  more  than  14  per 
cent  moisture. 

New  Cider  Mi!I  in  the 
Berkshires 

The  most  modern  apple  and  cider 
plant  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 
was  opened  Oct.  12  in  Richmond 
when  Francis  Bartlett  unveiled  a 
$35,000  cold  storage  plant,  retail 
salesroom  and  certified  cider  mill. 

With  the  largest  orchard  in  the 
Berkshires  —  1,200  trees  oh  50  acres, 
the  young  apple  grower  expects  his 
biggest  yield  ever  —  more  than 
21,000  bushels.  The  new  building 
boasts  the  largest  cold  storage  plant 
in  the  area,  with  a  capacity  of  8,000 
bushels. 

Cider  on  tap  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  new  cider  mill  certified  by 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Assn,  as  meeting  all  its  rigid  require¬ 
ments.  The  mill  will  produce  800 
gallons  a  day  of  straight  cider.  No 
additives  or  preservatives  are  used, 
John  C.  Hitchcock 


“I  will,  if  elected  Governor,  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
state  vigorously,  soundly  and  fairly,  with  due  consideration  for 
the  views  and  interests  of  all  the  people,  of  whom  our  farm 
families  are  so  vital  and  public-spirited  a  group.” 

—  NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 
Batavia,  Sept.  23,  1958 

“I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  be  a  twenty-four-hour-a-day, 
365-days-in-the-year  Senator  for  all  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York.” 

—  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 
Acceptance  speech,  at 
Rochester,  Aug.  22,  1958 


LOOKS  LIKE 

OUR  KIND  OF  TEAM,  SON  . 


for  FULL  RECOGNITION . . .  UNDERSTANDING . . .  FAIR  TREATMENT 

OF  THE  VIEWS  AND  INTERESTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY  OF  THIS  STATE 


ROCKEFELLER  AIMS 

•  “To  create  a  climate  for  more  job  opportunities  by 
taking  the  steps  which  will  stop  the  flight  of  industry 
from  New  York,  encourage  the  expansion  of  existing 
industry,  business  and  agriculture  and  aggressively 
attract  new  business  to  this  great  Empire  State. 

•  “To  attract  our  ablest  people  to  the  service  of  the 
state  and  its  communities. 

•  “To  restore  financial  soundness,  prudence,  efficiency, 
economy  and  business-like  management  to  our 
government. 

•  “To  work  for  unity  in  the  state. 

•  “I  will  not  be  a  party  to  playing  one  section  of  this 
state  against  another.  We  are  citizens  of  the  Empire 
State  with  common  interests  and  common  objectives.” 

....  From  speech  accepting 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor,  Rochester,  1958. 


VOTE  FOR 


KENNETH  B. 
KEATING 


NELSON  A. 
ROCKEFELLER 


REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE 
FDR 


REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE 
FDR 


GOVERNOR  U.S.  SENATOR 
IT'S  A  TEAM  OF  VISION  AND  VIGOR 


ELECT  ROCKEFELLER.  .  .  .  to  restore  in  Albany  an 

executive  leadership  with  the  imagination,  the  vitality,  and 
the  WILL  to  serve  ALL  the  people  of  the  State. 

ELECT  KEATING.  .  .  .  whose  outstanding  record  in 

Congress  guarantees  a  representation  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
intimately  aware  of  the  problems  of  New  York  State  and  alert 
to  and  vigorously  active  for  the  interests  of  ALL  its  people. 


RURAL  CITIZENS  f.r  ROCKEFELLER  and  KEATING 

- EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE - 

Harold  L.  Creal,  Cortland  County,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Kathryn  Britt,  Wyoming  County,  Co-Chairman 

Thomas  Holman,  Jefferson  County  Harry  Case,  Chenango  County  Miss  Mary  Kidder,  Chautauqua  Co.  Collin  Armstrong,  Onondaga  Co. 

Max  Palmer,  Albany  County  Fred  Lawrence,  Broome  County  Calvert  Crary,  Sullivan  Cdunty  John  Hall,  Niagara  County 

Wallace  Johnson,  Madison  County  James  Huxtable, •Herkimer  County  P.  Henry  Flynn,  Yates  County  Keeton  Lobdell,  Essex  County 

October  18,  1958 
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with  the  New  Sherman-Napco  4-Wheel  Drive 

Now  you  can  operate  your  tractor  efficiently  regardless  of  unfavorable 
ground  conditions! 

With  a  Sherman-Napco  4-Wheel  Drive,  you  "get  up  and  go”  because  you 
have  more  positive  traction  at  all  four  wheels  .  .  .  you  do  many  heavy  jobs 
that  you  would  expect  only  a  larger  tractor  could  handle  .  .  ,  and  work  is 
performed  quicker. 

Because  traction  is  positive,  you  utilize  the  full  power  built  into  your 
engine.  And  tractor  life  is  increased  because  there  is  less  wear  and  tear, 
wheel  slippage,  clutch  slippage  and  strain. 

The  Sherman-Napco  is  engineered  specifically  for  the  Ford  600  and  800 
series  tractors.  It  is  an  inexpensive  unit  that  can  be  installed  in  a  few  hours 

and  soon  pays  for  itself. 

^  ^  -  -  -  ® 


SHERMAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

POWER  DIGGERS  •  LOADERS  •  FORK  LIFTS  •  SOIL  WORKING  TOOLS  .  CRANES  AND  EXCAVATORS 

Get  a  demonstration  at  your  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  or  write  for  Bulletin  8887 


Yes, I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,’  but 

try  it  and  i 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe 
what  you  can  get  QWOy  with*  when 
xO  your  electric  fence  is  hooked  up  to  the 

T  New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts  — 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  as  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFETY  TOO. 

"Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen: 

Q  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $28. 

□  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  70c  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned  if  it  is 
not  all  as  claimed. 

Name _ 


Address _ 

City _ Stale _ 

THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  RN2  Owosso,  Michigan 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


(iAi/£  MONEY, 

^  mm 


FOUR  TREATMENTS  IN  O  N  E 


Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tlp  SELECTA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  speeiflc  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 


6.  C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.,  Syratuse,  M.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


AMAZING  TOOL 

for  FARM  and  HOME  I 


LIFTS  3  TONS! 
PULLS  POSTS! 
STRETCHES  WIRE! 
WAGON  BED  HOIST! 
Hundreds  of  Other  Uses! 
pjAmazing  HANDYMAN 
f;/ jacks  up  trucks,  trac- 
/(7tors,  wagons,  or  build- 
!  ings;  unexcelled  as  auto 

//  bumper  jack;  pulls 

{  /  posts,  pipes,  roots,  small 

|;/  stumps;  stretches  woven 

III  or  barbed  wire  fence; 

III  splices  wire;  makes 

I  hoist,  clamp,  spreader, 

/  etc.  LI  F  T  S,  PULLS, 

I  PUSHES  with  3  TON 

i  CAPACITY.  Hundreds 

of  uses  around  farm, 
home,  garages.  Simple 
and  easy  to  use.  One 
man  can  do  work  of 
li'gjMu  10-  Sturdily  constructed 

Over  ,  of  railroad  steel  and 

500,000  malleable  iron.  4  feet 

Already  long  —  27  lbs.  Will 

Sold  last  years. 

^  Mail  Your  Order  NOW! 

Rush  only  $18.95  now  for  your  HANDYMAN 
TOOL,  F.O.B.  Bloomfield,  Ind.  Actually  a  $30 
value.  Shpg.  wt.  28  lbs.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  MAIL  ORDER  TODAY 
USER-AGENTS  WANTED!  Demonstrate  to 
Friends  .  .  .  Your  HANDYMAN  Pays  for 

Itself  in  a  Few  Orders  .  .  .  and  Additional 
Orders  Pay  You  GOOD  EXTRA  CASH!  Rush 
Name  and  Address  for  FREE  Details! 

HARRAH  MFG.  COMPANY, 

DEPT.  P-29,  BLOOMFIELD,  IND. 


Roof  Leaks  Through  Noils 

We  have  a  metal-sheeted  roof  — 
not  the  corrugated  type,  but  the  flat 
sheet  with  crimped  edges  and  joints. 
It  does  not  leak  via  the  joints,  seams 
or  overlaps,  but  it  does  via  the  nails. 
At  one  time  all  nails  were  I'eplaced 
with  new  ones,  the  lead  washered 
head  type.  Time  and  again,  roofing 
cement  was  applied  around  the  heads, 
along  the  seams,  but  to  no  permanent 
avail.  The  roof  seems  to  “breathe” 
and  work  the  nails  up. 

I  have  one  solution  in  mind  as  a 
possibility  on  which  I  would  like 
your  advice.  Add  a  second  roof; 
2  X  4’s  are  to  be  mounted  across  the 
oi’iginal  roof  beams  on  % -in. -thick 
shim  pieces,  12-in.  spaced,  to  support 
a  standard  aluminum  roof  of  the  cor¬ 
rugated  type:  at  sides,  roof  to  be 
extended  about  six  inches  to  allow 
air  cii'culation  and  pressure  equaliza¬ 
tion  in  severe  storms;  at  peak  roof 
to  be  fully  sealed.  Is  this  a  workable 
idea?  g.  a.  e. 

Your  solution  —  to  attach  to  the 
present  roof  horizontal  2,  x  4’s, 
resting  on  1  x  5-inch  shims,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  corrugated  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing  —  is  a  practical  one.  It  is 
suggested  you  fasten  the  roofing  with 
aluminum  grooved  or  spiral  nails,  or 
aluminum  screws,  fitted  with  neo¬ 
prene  washers.  The  washers  seal  the 
holes  under  the  nail  head.  The  1  x 
2-inch  shims  should  be  rot-proofed 
with  a  patented  wood  preservative. 
The  edges  of  the  roof  should  be  en¬ 
closed  witn  a  slotted  board  rather 
than  the  screen  you  suggest.  It  will 
be  more  substantial  and  effect  a 
neater  finish.  The  slots  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  screening  to  keep  out 
insects. 

The  use  of  lead-head  nails  for  sheet 
metal  roofing  is  not  recommended  be¬ 
cause  the  movement  of  the  metal  due 
to  expansion  and  contraction  causes 
the  nails  to  pull  loose  and  bring 
about  leaks.  It  is  better  tc  use  screws 
or  grooved  nails. 


How  To  Gef  White  Stucco 
Finish 

I  would  like  to  plaster  the  outside 
of  our  brick  home.  What  would  be 
the  proper  amount  of  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment  to  use?  Also,  how  can  I  get  a 
nice  white  finish  instead  of  the  dark 
color?  w.  A.  A. 

A  good  white  stucco  can  be  made 
of  one  part  white  Portland  cement, 
three  parts  of  white  sea  sand.  The 
stucco  will  be  more  waterproof  and 
will  handle  more  easily  if  you  add 
mason’s  hydrated  lime  in  proportions 
of  about  1/16  of  the  volume  of  Port¬ 
land  cement.  For  a  three-coat  job, 
add  about  Vz  part  of  sand  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  coats.  A  two-coat  job 
should  be  at  %-in.  thick,  and  a  three- 
coat  job  at  least  ys-in.  thick. 

Mix  only  enough  material  to  last 
one  hour  after  the  water  is  added  to 
the  dry  ingredients.  Do  not  attempt 
to  re-temper  the  mortar  if  it  becomes 
too  stiff  with  added  water  or  other 
materials.  This  impairs  the  strength 
of  the  stucco,  the  color  will  vary  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  it  produces 
a  soft,  porous  finish.  Do  not  permit 
the  finish  coat  to  dry  out  rapidly. 
Sprinkle  the  surface  frequently. 


Protecting  Septic  Tank 
Against  Tree  Roots 

I  have  a  poured  concrete  septic 
tank  with  center  baffle  wall.  The  net 
area  is  four  feet  by  eight  feet,  or  32 
square  feet,  and  the  water  depth 
about  three  feet.  This  tank  is  120  feet 
from  the  house  and  connected  there¬ 
to  by  a  four-inch  tile  sewer.  Along 
the  sewer  and  about  10  feet  distant 
are  four  trees,  two  of  which  are  wil¬ 
lows.  In  order  to  keep  the  sewer  free 


from  roots,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
eight  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  an¬ 
nually  in  two-pound  lots  at  three- 
month  intervals. 

My  questions  are  these:  1.  Does  this 
copper  sulphate  intei’fere  with  the 
working  of  the  tank?  2.  If  the  answer 
to  No.  1  is  “Yes”,  is  it  possible  to  com¬ 
pensate  by  the  addition  of  an  activat¬ 
ing  agent,  such  as  brewers  yeast?  If 
so,  how  much  and  when?  w.  k. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  the 
copper-sulphate  is  so  thoroughly  di¬ 
luted  by  the  subsequent  flushing  of 
the  fixtures  that  it  may  be  ineffectual 
in  removing  the  bothersome  tree 
roots.  A  more  effective  method  and 
V7ith  permanent  results  is  to  insert 
in  each  of  the  pipe  joints  exposed  to 
root  growth  a  ring  of  sheet  copper. 
While  this  involves  unearthing  the 
pipe,  it  will  provide  a  long-lasting 
cure. 

Most  any  strong  chemical  flushed 
into  a  septic  tank  will  impair  the  di¬ 
gestive  action.  However,  since  the 
dosing  is  only  intermittent,  the  ill 
effects  are  temporary.  You  can  revive 
the  digestive  action  more  rapidly, 
after  a  charge  of  strong  chemical,  by 
dissolving  six  yeast  cakes  in  warm 
water  and  flushing  down  the  toilet 
bowl.  There  are  commercial  com¬ 
pounds  designed  to  activate  septic 
tank  digestion.  They  are  sold  at  most 
hardware  and  farm  supply  stores. 


Cleaning  Out  Well  Pipe 

I  have  a  hand-driven  well  of  about 
iy2-inch  pipe,  to  the  bottom  of  which 
is  attached  a  point  containing  a  per¬ 
forated  cylinder.  The  flow  of  water 
was  diminished,  probably  due  to  per¬ 
forations  being  clogged.  I  would  like 
to  avoid  pulling  the  pipe  and  possi¬ 
bly  you  know  of  a  chemical  that 
could  be  poured  into  the  pipe  to  clear 
the  perforations.  e.  f.  c. 

If  your  well  point  is  of  the  non- 
ferrous  type,  you  might  try  cleaning 
it  with  muriatic  acid.  Insert  a  small 
pipe  in  the  well  pipe  and  pour  the 
acid  through  it  so  as  to  fill  the  well 
point.  A  two-inch  screen  will  require 
about  a  quart  of  acid;  allow  to  stand 
about  one  hour.  Agitate  the  water 
in  the  screen  slightly,  sort  of  a  plun¬ 
ger-like  action,  and  then  wait  about 
t\yo  hours  and  bail  out  the  screen, 
Follow  with  about  one  hour  of  pump¬ 
ing.  If  you  notice  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  yield  of  water,  repeat 
the  whole  process.  If  unsuccessful, 
you  will  very  likely  have  to  withdraw 
the  screen  and  clean  it  mechanically. 

Before  trying  the  acid-cleaning  job, 
you  might  consider  pulling  up  the 
well  point,  or  driving  it  deeper,  about 
one  foot.  This  may  expose  more  of 
the  screen  to  the  water  vein. 

If  you  have  a  reliable  well  driller 
in  the  area,  it  would  be  wise  to  en¬ 
gage  him  to  undertake  these  oper¬ 
ations.  He  will  have  the  proper 
equipment  and  the  “know-how.” 


This  guy’s  silo  chute  was  safe 
And  wouldn’t  let  him  fall, 

He  thought,  until  he  ’leaked  in  bed 
And  kind  friends  came  to  call. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 
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Home-made  Rig 
Speeds 

Silage  Harvest 


Cooperative  effort  and  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  make  a  successful  silage 
harvesting  combination  on  the  farm 
of  Richard  Clapp  in  Gill,  Franklin 
Co.,  Mass.  In  Clapp’s  own  words, 
“We’ve  put  up  more  grass  silage  than 
ever  before,  with  better  quality  and 
less  work.”  Relatively  simple,  his 
green  crop  carrier  is  aimed  at  satis¬ 
fying  one  of  the  prime  needs  —  and 
difficult  jobs  —  of  the  livestock  man 
storing  unchopped  grass:  unloading. 

A  flatbed  wagon  mounted  on  the 
frame  and  wheels  of  a  discarded 
truck,  it  actually  resembles  hun¬ 
dreds  of  homemade  trailers.  But  set¬ 
ting  it  apart  from  others  is  its 
four-foot-wide  endless  conveyor 
chain.  This  is  operated  from  the  trac¬ 
tor  power-takeoff  through  a  truck 
transmission  and  into  a  discarded 
truck  differential.  The  endless  chain’s 
movement  in  either  direction  makes 
.t  possible  to  load  and  unload,  Clapp 


Forage  moving  forward.  The  pto- 
differential- endless  chain  connection 
makes  a  load  of  difference  to  green- 
feed  operations  of  Richard  Clapp, 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts. 

says,  “with  75  per  cent  of  the  back 
work  removed.” 

The  tractor-drawn  wagon  is  coup¬ 
led  in  the  field  to  a  standard  green- 
crop  loader.  Freshly  cut  grass  falls 
from  the  loader  onto  the  rear  of  the 
trailer.  When  it  has  built  up  to  the 
height  of  the  loader,  tractor  power 
moves  the  stack  to  the  center  of  the 
trailer.  Then,  more  feed  is  loaded  in 
a  second  stage  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  third. 

The  loading  steps  are  reversed  at 
Clapp’s  trench  silo;  there  he  has  the 
unusual  opportunity  of  distributing 
the  feed  partially  as  the  silo  is  filled. 

The  machine  was  designed,  engi¬ 
neered,  and  constructed  by  William 
H.  Boyle,  also  of  Gill.  Total  invest¬ 
ment  in  it  is  approximately  $325. 
Next  step,  says  Richard  Clapp,  will 
be  to  devise  an  equally  simple  means 
of  getting  the  silage  out  of  the 
trench!  0.  L.  Wyman 


Early  Tobacco  Buying  in 
Connecticut  Valley 

Buying  of  the  1958  crop  of  cigar 
Dinder  tobacco  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  has  started,  marking 
the  earliest  opening  of  the  market 
for  the  crop  in  the-  area  in  the  past 
several  years. 

First  crops  of  the  Havana  Seed 
variety,  grown  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  were  bought  on  Sept. 
29,  a  month  before  the  opening  of 
the  buying  season  for  the  variety  last 
year.  A  Windsor  Locks  tobacco  firm, 
Fuller-Russell  Tobacco  Co.,  opened 
the  market  this  year  as  it  had  last 
year.  The  day  after  Fuller-Russell 
started  buying,  several  other  firms 
were  reported  following  its  lead. 

Quality  of  the  crop  is  reported  to 
be  better  than  the  average  of  the 
past  10  years.  Russell  reports  he  has 
been  paying  50-55  cents  a  pound, 
about  the  same  as  was  paid  last 
year.  Other  buyers  have  refused  to 
reveal  their  paying  prices.  However, 
it  appeared  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  deviate  far  from  the  price 
established  by  Fuller-Russell.  The 
price  paid  by  the  commercial  trade 
for  Connecticut  Valley  binder  tobac¬ 


co  is  kept  up  by  government  support 
prices  for  the  crop.  This  year,  the 
average  support  for  Havana  Seed  is 
47.5  cents  a  pound,  compared  to 
48.8  last  year. 

The  early  buying  activity  spurred 
hope  that  buyers  would  pick  up  most 
or  all  of  the  Havana  Seed  crop,  the 
smallest  in  history,  estimated  al  800 
to  1,000  acres,  leaving  little  or  none 
to  be  taken  in  under  the  government 
price-support  program. 

Acreage  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  has  plum¬ 
meted  steadily  throughout  the  past 
four  years,  due  to  the  introduction 
of  a  process  for  manufacturing  cigar 
binders  which  permits  cigar  makers 
to  use  less  tobacco  of  poorer  grades. 
No  sales  of  Broadleaf,  a  variety  grown 
predominantly  in  Connecticut,  have 
been  reported  so  far  this  year.  Last 
year,  the  broadleaf  market  opened 
a  week  after  the  Havana  Seed  mar¬ 
ket. 

Firms  which  normally  buy  the 
major  share  of  the  amount  of  the 
valley  Broadleaf  crop  sold  to  com¬ 
mercial  buyers  have  refused  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  plans  for  this  Fall. 
Broadleaf  acreage  in  the  valley  this 
year  is  estimated  at  2,000  acres,  also 
the  lowest  in  history.  H.  K.  Street 


Century  Engineering  Corp. 

Sickle-Bar  Mower  Sizes  Down  Corn  Stalks 


This  tractor-drawn  mower  is  12  feet  across  so  as  to  clip  tops  off  four  rows 
of  corn  in  one  swath.  Doing  up  to  20  acres  per  hour,  it  makes  easier  harvest 
of  ears  and  avoids  wind-damaged  stands.  It  also  cuts  volunteer  corn 
from  soybeans. 


“After  Investigating 
Many  Other  Coolers 
We  Decided  On 

Writes  MR.  SEWARD  G.  POST,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 

“We  have  had  our  Dari-Kool  bulk  milk  cooler  over  IV2 
years  and  we  are  very  satisfied  with  its  operation.  The 
two-speed  agitator  assures  us  of  a  correct  butterfat  test. 
The  moist  sidewalls  on  our  Dari-Kool  make  it  easy  to 
clean.  Before  we  bought  our  bulk  milk  cooler  we  investi¬ 
gated  all  other  makes  and  we  are  certainly  happy  we 
bought  a  Dari-Kool!” 


Plan  Your  Milkhouse 
Right— With  A— 


With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your 
milkhouse  you  will  own  the 
cooler  bought  and  preferred 
by  more  dairymen  than 
any  other  make. 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  157  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  your  FREE  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit 


Name.. 


The  ICE  BANK  COOLER  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all! 


Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  will 
show  you  the  facts  and 
figures  that  prove  this 
statement. 


Address . 

Town . State . 

n  I  am  a  Dairy  Farmer  □  I  am  a  Student 


551 

Writers 

Market 

List 


If  you’re  interested  in  writ-  • 
ing  fiction  or  articles  for  • 
leading  magazines,  Daniel  , 
S.  Mead,  prominent  literary  • 
agent,  has  prepared  a  cata-  • 
logue  of  markets  which  is  • 
a  “must”  item.  For  free  • 
copy,  write:  , 

DANIEL  S.  MEAD  J 
Dept.  RN  » 

915  Broadway  • 

New  York  10,  N.  Y.  • 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  “Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  “Denture  Repair  Kit”  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once, 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-12 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE..  CHICAGO  45.  ILL. 


$2.98 


FREE  DELIVERY— 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY-  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  $15.00;  100,  $9.50;  50,  $6.50. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello.  New  York 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS  INC. 
MONTGOMERY,  ORANGE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


October  18,  1958 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


These  Are  the  Cold  Facts 

The  apologists  for  New  York’s  comprehen¬ 
sive  milk  order  are  back  at  their  old  stand 
of  talking  a  lot  and  saying  nothing.  They  are 
no  longer  bragging  —  because  they  cannot  — 
about  the  minimum  50-cent  increase  that  was 
“guaranteed”  under  their  program.  Based  on 
the  blend-price  performance  since  August  1957, 
that  guarantee  remains  completely  unfulfilled. 
There  has  been  a  price  increase,  true,  but  it 
v/as  due  mainly  to  an  improvement  in  the  utili¬ 
zation  factor  and  higher  Class  I  prices,  neither 
of  which  has  any  connection  with  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  comprehensive  order. 

Since  the  August  1958  blend  price  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  $4.57 — 11  cents  below  the  August 
1957  price,  there  has  been  a  concerted  rush  to 
the  apology  and  excuse  books.  With  the  Class 
I  prices  for  September  and  October  already 
known  to  be  under  1957,  and  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  Class  I  prices  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  also  below  the  previous  year’s  levels, 
concern  is  being  expressed  over  a  probable 
continuation  of  the  blend  price  decline  for  the 
balance  of  1958.  Whether  the  decline  will  be 
accelerated  depends  on  utilization  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  apologists,  aside  from  voicing 
concern —  and  no  help — speak  in  general  terms 
of  lower  support  prices,  supply-demand  im¬ 
balance  and  wholesale  price  indices.  It  is  even 
admitted  that  “there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement”,  but  nothing  is  spelled  out  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  most  interested. 
And  all  dairy  farmers  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  current  price  trend. 

There  is  appreciation,  of  course,  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  price  increase  over  the  past  three  years, 
but  it  is  hardly  cause  for  general  rejoicing 
■when  one  considers  the  sharp  rises  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  the  forward  strides  made  by  other 
segments  of  the  economy,  the  general  infla¬ 
tionary  trend,  and  the  fact  that  milk  prices 
have  been  higher  than  the  current  level  at 
least  three  times  in  the  past  10  years. 

Dairy  farmers  are  thus  brought,  once  again, 
face  to  face  with  the  cold  realization  that  the 
Federal  Milk  Order  is  no  price  cure-all,  and 
it  is  certainly  no  bonanza.  As  interpreted  by 
the  USD  A,  it  guarantees  nothing  but  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  milk  for  consumers.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dairy  cooperatives  in  the  New 
York  milkshed  have  neither  the  vision  nor  the 
initiative  to  take  any  constructive  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  their  memberships.  They  pin 
their  hopes  and  rest  their  case  on  a  high,  and 
still  higher.  Class  I  price  and,  nine  times  out 
of  10,  are  rebuffed  by  the  federal  authorities. 
They  pray  that  milk  consumption  will  increase, 
but  it  does  not.  They  exert  no  pressure 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  a  more  compe¬ 
titive  manufacturing  price,  so  that  it  would 
pay  dealers  to  channel  more  milk  into  fluid 
sales. 

They  know  all  about  the  successful  vending 


machine  operations  and  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  resultant  in¬ 
crease  in  fluid  milk  consumption,  yet  they  do 
nothing  to  follow  the  good  example. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  change,  nor  for  the 
members  of  these  dairy  cooperatives  to  force 
a  change  in  policy.  Drifting  is  a  perilous  prac¬ 
tice  and  what  has  occurred  pricewise  in  the 
past  12  months  bears  strong  witness  to  the 
dangers. 

At  very  best,  the  Federal  Order  is  only  a 
foundation.  What  rises  from  the  foundation 
will  be  the  result  of  thought  and  effort.  Stout 
structures  have  never  been  built  by  magic. 


How  Not  to  Tax  Farm  Land 

The  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Board  of  Assessors  thinks 
it  has  found  the  answer  to  the  problem 
on  how  to  acquire  land  for  the  building  lots 
so  badly  needed  by  the  community’s  expand¬ 
ing  population.  The  Board  of  Assessors  is  on 
the  wrong  track;  its  so-called  solution  is  mis¬ 
guided,  discriminatory,  and,  in  all  probability, 
quite  illegal. 

The  City  of  Utica  may  be  faced  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  land  for  building  lots,  and  the  only 
“vacant  land”  available  may  be  the  farm  land 
in  iMorth  Utica.  And  it  is  understandable  why 
the  farmers  who  own  this  land  do  not  want 
to  sell.  It  is  also  true  that  private  operation 
may  sometimes  have  to  defer  to  the  public 
interest. 

But,  regardless  of  the  circumstances,  the 
means  suggested  by  the  Utica  tax  assessors 
cannot  be  justified.  Their  proposal  is  that,  in 
any  case  where  a  farm  owner  refuses  to  sell, 
such  land  should  be  reassessed  as  residential 
building  lots,  rather  than  as  farm  land,  and 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  these  substantially  higher 
assessments. 

Simply,  this  means  that  farmers  will  be  taxed 
off  their  land  and  forced  to  sell  to  bargain 
hunters,  be  it  the  city  or  real  estate  speculators 
out  to  make  a  killing. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  assessors 
fully  appreciate  the  implications  behind  their 
drastic  proposal.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  to 
prove  that  “the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy”,  this  is  it. 

Condemnation  can  be  a  ruthless  procedure, 
too.  But  at  least  it  is  a  recognized,  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  that  protects  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  property  owner  and  guarantees  such  an 
owner,  whether  or  not  he  is  willing,  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  value  of  his  land. 


21st  Century  Ration? 
Cracked  Corn  8,  Ground  Chicks  2 

WE  were  somewhat  startled  to  hear  a  feed 
company  researcher  casually  mention 
ground  chicks  as  being  an  important  ingredient 
of  a  successful  experimental  ration  for  mink. 
We  wondered  how  they  ground  such  fluffy 
things,  but  were  at  least  partly  relieved  to  learn 
it  was  done  only  after  the  biddies  were  gassed 
and  quite  dead.  As  brutal  as  the  utilization 
could  seem,  it  is  certainly  a  new  milestone  in 
milling. 

Has  American  agriculture  become  so  pro¬ 
lific  that  it  can  now  employ  animal  life  as  it 
has  crops?  A  lot  of  egg-type  male  chicks — per¬ 
haps  millions — are  destroyed  each  year  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  economic  use  for  them.  Per¬ 
haps  they  can  be  more  generally  used  in  feed. 
If  they  are  as  nutritious  for  other  livestock 
as  this  feed  company  has  found  them  for  mink, 
maybe  they  could  be  deliberately  grown  for 
feed.  Who  knows? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  hardly  expected 
hatcherymen  would  ever  be  moved  back  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  food  production  business. 
We  still  do  not — generally.  But  unquestionably 
when  chicks  can  be  grown — like  corn  and  oats 
and  barley —  and  ground — like  corn  and  oats 
and  barley — and  used  as  feed,  a  nation’s  agri¬ 
culture  is  on  a  new  and  important  economic 
threshold.  Tankage,  bone-  and  fish-meal  quite 
apart.  United  States  farming  is  piercing  into 
a  new  orbit. 


October  Is  Apple  Month 

The  decision  of  National  Apple  Week  Asso* 
elation  to  make  National  Apple  Week  a 
fortnight  earlier  this  year — it’s  on  now — but 
to  keep  Hallowe’en  still  as  National  Apple  Day 
makes  good  sense.  The  crop  is  big,  and  it  needs 
all  the  early  and  continued  promotion  possi¬ 
ble  to  devote  to  it. 

Maybe  promotion  will  not  be  enough.  Daniel 
M.  Dalrymple,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  grower  and 
secretary  of  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  has  suggested  that  a  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  order  are  necessary.  Then,  he  says, 
“our  bargaining  and  sales  groups  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  get  what  the  apples  are 
worth.”  Only  an  amendment  of  the  basic  state 
law  to  provide  for  grower  administrative  com¬ 
mittees  and  then  a  two-thirds’  favorable  vote 
are  now  needed  in  New  York.  While  the  Vir¬ 
ginias  and  Michigan  should  have  similar  pro¬ 
grams,  Dalrymple  says.  New  York’s  alone 
would  do  its  own  growers  some  good.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  serious  over-processing  situation  this 
year,  he  thinks  some  kind  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  applied  to  processed  apples  as 
early  as  January  1. 

Is  a  hurricane  the  only  event  that  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  remove  apples  from  market?  Human 
action  is  definitely  needed,  something  like  that 
cooperative  kind  taken  by  growers  of  Concord 
grapes  who  again  this  year  may  obtain  their 
$120  per  ton.  Apples  are  equally  worthy.  Can¬ 
not  their  growers  be  as  smart? 


\Senator  Javits  Is  Not  Clear 

“The  problems  of  milk  marketing  in  the  New 
York  area  and  of  the  milk  marketing  orders  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
of  prime  concern  to  me.  New  York  is  the  second 
dairying  State  in  the  country  and  milk  is  vital 
in  the  economy  of  our  State.  I  have  constantly 
sought  the  counsel  and  guidance  of  New  Yoi’k 
farmers  and  dairymen  in  respect  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  From  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  milk-feed  price  ratio,  it  is  clear  that 
our  agricultural  situation  in  the  State  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Middle  Western  corn  or  wheat¬ 
growing  States  or  of  Southern  cotton-growing 
States  but  must  be  considered  as  an  element  in 
our  economy  based  upon  its  own  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  — 

(Excerpt  from  “Report  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits  to  the  People  of  New  York,  85th  Congress — 
Autumn  1958.”) 

Ed.  —  What’s  not  clear,  however,  is  what 
Senator  Javits  has  done  to  try  to  improve 
prices  for  New  York  dairy  farmers. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Our  Association,  the  Fair  Share  Bargaining 
Association  For  Michigan  Dairy  Farmers,  Inc., 
sponsoring  a  Milk  Marketing  Bill.  At  both  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  the  bill  died  in  Committee. 
However,  we  plan  to  introduce  it  again  at  the 
1959  session.  We  hope  to  educate  our  dairy  farmers 
on  the  value  of  a  Milk  Marketing  Commission, 
similar  to  the  Commission  that  is  operating  so 
efficiently  in  Pennsylvania. 

Your  publication.  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  has 
carried  some  very  timely  articles  on  milk  mar¬ 
keting  which  have  been  helpful  to  us. 

Seven  members  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
would  therefore  like  to  subscribe  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  for  three  years.  Enclosed  find  check 
for  $7.00.  Marion  Barry,  Secretary 


Brevities 

“And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call, 
I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I 
will  hear.  —  Isa.  65:24. 

In  1940,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  farms 
with  hogs  had  10  or  more  spring  farrowings;  to¬ 
day  the  percentage  is  at  least  22.  America’s  hog 
farms  are  growing  larger. 

Any  Christmas  trees  grown  in  areas  of  New 
England  and  Eastern  New  York  infested  with 
gypsy  moths  must  be  inspected  and  certified 
prior  to  shipment  south  and  west. 

Now  is  the  time  to  control  chickweed  in  lawns, 
and  an  herbicide  recommended  is  2,4,5-TP  (Ku- 
ron,  Weedone  Chickweed  Killer).  Fall  is  a  good 
time  for  fertilization,  too.  Is  the  fuel  drained  from 
the  power  mower,  the  crankcase  completely  filled 
with  fresh  oil,  and  six  tablespoons  of  No.  20  oil  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  combustion  chamber  and  spread 
about  by  hand  turning? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Harriman 


On  November  4th  Take  The 
Farm-to-Market  Road  to  Prosperity 


. . .  Not  The  Benson-Rockefeller  Road  to  Ruin 


For  twelve  long  years  New  York’s  farmers 
suffered  under  a  Republican  State  administration 
which  substituted  study  committees  for  action 
legislation.  They  still  recall  the  $620,000  in  Tax¬ 
payers  money  spent  by  a  Republican  Temporary 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  which  finally  came 
to  the  classic  conclusion  that  in  marketing  dairy 
products  —  “the  time  required  for  a  trip  from 
the  truck  to  the  customer’s  door  with  the  product 
and  return  to  the  truck  with  the  empty  bottles 
depends  on  the  distance  travelled.” 


Our  farmers  are  now  suffering  under  a  heart¬ 
less  Republican  National  Administration,  whose 
Bensonian  Plan  has  bankrupted  and  robbed  them 
of  vital  profits  with  its  75%  low-price  support 
program.  The  Republican  gubernatorial  candi¬ 
date  supports  Mr.  Benson  and  the  administration 
he  represents.  The  Republican  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator  has  said  —  ‘T  have  been  a  firm  supporter 
of  Secretary  Benson  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  I  shall  continue  to  support  him  in 
the  Senate.” 


THESE  ARE  THE  FACTS! 

Here’s  How  The  Harriman  Administration  Has  Aided  New  York  State  Farmers 


EXPANDED  MILK  MARKETING  ORDER 


PROTECTION  OF  DAIRY  HERDS 


EXPANSION  OF  MILK  OUTLETS 


MSL-K  ’ 
P'firiCgS 

. 


Brought  greater  Class  I  utilization  to 
dairy  formers 


Stepped  up  program  to  wipe  out 
Brucellosis.  Forty  per  cent  increase  in 
funds  for  TB  testing  program. 


Promoted  instollotion  of  milk  vending 
machines  and  expanded  school  milk  dis¬ 
tribution,  to  provide  greater  Class  I  market. 


PROMOTION  OF  MILK  CONSUMPTION 


STIMULATION  OF  CROP  MARKETING 


REVITALIZATION  OF  STATE  FAIR 


Woged  intensive  promotion  com’ 
poign  through  the  Governor's  Com- 
mitte  on  Increased  Use  of  Milk. 


Promotion  of  State  crops  through  nevr 
publicity  program  and  authorization 
of  produce  morketing  agreements. 


Facilities  expanded  to  make  Fair  an  im¬ 
portant  event  for  education  and  recreation 


Vote  for  the  Party  that  has  been  the  real  friend  of  the  farmer  .  .  .  vote  for  a  Democratic 
administration  which  put  dirt  farmers  at  the  head  of  its  Department  of  Agriculture  .  .  . 
which  gave  New  York  State  more  miles  of  improved  Farm-to-Market  Roads  than  ever  before. 

VOTE  ROW  “B”  ALL  THE  WAY 


TUESDAY 

NOVEMBER  6fh,  6  AM. 

to  7  P.M. 

Re-elect 

Re-elect 

Re-elect 

Elect 

Elect 

HARRIMAN  ^ 

DE  LUCA 

★  LEVITT  ★ 

CROTTY 

★ 

HOGAN 

Governor 

Lt.  Governor 

PAID  FOR 

Comptroller 

BV  THE  NEW  YORK  DEMOCRATIC  STATE 

Atty.  General 

COMMITTEE 

U.  S.  Senator 

October  18,  1958 
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Feed'-for  Sustained  High  Production... 


The  goal  of  every  dairyman  is  to  increase  milk  production  per  cow.  Now  from  Beacon 
Research  come  new  feeding  programs,  designed  to  feed  out  all  the  milk  a  cow  is 
bred  to  produce.  Basically,  the  Beacon  Dairy  Program  is  a  three-fold  plan. 


Beacon  Key 
No.  1 


Beacon  Key 
No.  2 


Beacon  Key 
No.  3 


Make  available  all  nutrients  required  by  the  cow 
not  only  to  make  milk  but  to  replenish  and  main¬ 
tain  body  reserves.  This  is  one  key  to  sustained 
high  production  —  more  persistent  performance 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  lactation.  This  is  the 
milk  that  makes  the  difference. 

Provide  uniform  and  palatable  top  quality  feeds 
that  help  keep  cows  on  feed  —  get  the  milk  mak¬ 
ing  nutrients  into  the  cow.  High  producing  cows 
have  inherited  ability  to  utilize  large  amoimts  of 
feed  efficiently  over  maintenance  requirements. 
Increased  coarseness  in  texture  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  new  Beacon  Feeds  which  helps 
achieve  this  goal. 

Provide  the  expert  advice  and  counsel  of  highly 
skilled  Beacon  Advisors.  These  men,  backed  by 
Beacon  Dairy  Research,  are  soundly  trained  in 
the  business  of  modem  dairy  farming  and  latest 
dairy  management  methods.  They  are  experi¬ 
ence  in  helping  many  good  dairymen  produce 
lower  cost  milk. 


Ask  your  Beacon  Advisor  or  your  Beacon  Feed  Dealer  about  the  new  Beacon  Dairy 
Program  — a  more  flexible,  more  complete  line  of  dairy  feeds  — designed  to  help 
attain  maximum  performance  from  each  individual  herd  and  farm. 


From  the  Virginias  to  Maine 


8ECAUSE  TMEVRE  BEACON-TROLLED 
THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  Headquarters:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  •  Mills:  Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  York,  Pa.j  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.  Y-t  Broadway,  Vd. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kole  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$I  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nauhrl 

BUI-KOTE 

•NTMfTK.  milCIlVt 
WOVNO  DRISSINC 

fOlAntMOl^ 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

-  FOR  all  purposes 


SEOIONAL  UTILITY 
AND  SARASES 

Ettily  iricUE  •Qiick  ••lifHy 

aijwwii  *  MM  iM  fims 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  mmmmd 


—  FEED  SILAGE  MECHANICALLY  — 
With  P  &  D  silo  unicader  and  auger  bunk 
feeder.  With  this  unloader,  a  boy  can  easily 
feed  from  8  to  15  tons  an  hour  the  push  but¬ 
ton  way.  Hard  packed  or  frozen  silage  no 
problem.  Guaranteed.  30  days  free  trial.  3 
years  to  pay.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write  — 
P  &  D  SALES  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD  18,  ILLINOIS 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  the  fine  print  of  newspaper,  telephone 
book  or  bible  easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work, 
crocheting  for  hours  without  eyestrain.  Now, 
precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX) 
bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  A 
magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival 
pay  only  $4.00  plus  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Or  send  $4.00,  with  order,  we 
ship  prepaid.  Order  today  from  — 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  449-M  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. _ 


What  will  AB^s  ultimate  effect  be  on 
natural  mating?  More  and  more  are  our 

Cows  withx)ut  Bulls 


Probably  artificial  insemination 
over  the  centuries  will  not  alter  one 
whit  the  attractiveness  of  cows  to 
bulls.  Yet  bos’  survival  could  come 
to  depend  on  human  help  for  breed¬ 
ing;  domestic  cattle  now  depend  on 
humanity,  to  some  extent.  Assuming 
that  milk  and  meat  are  essential  to 
national  security,  is  the  latter  ulti¬ 
mately  being  threatened  by  the  syn¬ 
thesis  of  sex  in  dairy  cattle?  In  2,458 
A.D.,  will  dairy  cattle  mate?  What 
shall  be  the  biological  destiny  of 
“cows  without  bulls”? 

It  would  seem  that  the  answers 
thus  far  are  quite  convincing  that 
artificial  breeding  will  have  no  dele¬ 
terious  effect  on  the  ability  and 
compulsion  of  cows  —  and  hulls  — 
to  breed.  But  because  the  eventual 
AB  outcome  has  been  of  some  con¬ 
cern  to  thoughtful  farmers  and  citi¬ 
zens,  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
asked  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 


American  Breeders  Service 

The  USDA  belief  is  that  widespread 
AB  service  like  that  made  by  Kan- 
owa  King  Posch,  Holstein  bull  with 
almost  120,000  first  services,  will 
have  no  effect  on  cattle’s  normal 
breeding  capacity. 

culture  for  its  opinion.  And  its  chief 
of  dairy  cattle  breeding  research, 
Ned  D.  Bayley,  would  seem  to  be  in 
agreement.  Here  is  his  opinion: 

Unless  the  techniques  of  semen 
collection  and  insemination  are  dras¬ 
tically  changed,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  artificial  breeding  will 
do  any  damage  to  the  mating  behav¬ 
ior  of  cattle  or  to  their  ability  to  re¬ 
produce  naturally. 

In  artificial  work,  semen  is  gen¬ 
erally  collected  in  an  artificial  vagina 
at  the  time  the  bull  mounts  —  and 
is  excited  by  —-.a  so-called  teaser 
cow.  This  device  has  properties  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  actual  vagina,  so 
for  the  bull  the  service  closely  re¬ 
sembles  natural  mating.  There  is  no 
frustration  or  dissatisfaction,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved.  Even  when  inanimate  dum¬ 
mies  are  used  for  mounting,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  experience  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  from  natural  mating 
to  lead  to  any  breeding  aberration 
in  the  sire  or  in  his  descendants. 
Complete  artifice  is  resorted  to  only 
when  the  mounting  procedure  and 
the  use  of  an  artificial  vagina  fail; 


then  palpation  and  electrical  stimu¬ 
lation  may  aid.  For  the  bull,  mating 
naturally  or  artificially  seems  to  offer 
little  choice.  Either  is  attractive  to 
him,  and  he  seems  adapted  and 
adaptable  to  both.  His  instincts  are 
probably  not  affected  at  all  by  arti¬ 
ficial  service;  nor  are  they  likely 
to  be. 

Departure  of  the  cow  from  natural 
sexual  behavior  is  likewise  not  great 
in  artificial  breeding.  First  of  all,  in 
heat  the  cow  stands  for  other  cows 
to  mount  her.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
valuable  indication  of  her  readiness 
to  be  bred;  but  it  also  indicates  that 
cows  do  not  actually  seem  to  have 
any  need  for  bulls  nor  preference 
for  them  over  cows  in  the  mounting 
act.  Quickness  in  mating  is  probably 
not  of  much,  if  any,  importance  to 
the  cow  either;  the  comparatively 
slow  artificial  service  may  be  just  as 
rewarding.  Present  knowledge  fur 
ther  suggests  that  the  mating  act 
does  not  have  much  influence  on 
ovulation  in  cows  as  it  does  in  rabbits 
and  certain  other  animals.  So, 
through  the  female,  too,  the  cattle 
family  presently  seems  naturally 
guarded  from  the  threat  of  extinc¬ 
tion  by  artificial  breeding. 

Future  developments,  however, 
could  cause  real  changes.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  scientists  succeed  in  creating 
spermatogenesis  in  vitro,  i.e.,  devel¬ 
oping  and  growing  sperm  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  bulls  as  we  know  them 
could  (iisappear.  Only  development 
of  primary  germ  cells  would  be  im¬ 
portant.  Some  cells  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  laboratory  solutions,  and 
they  have  reproduced  themselves. 
While  testicular  tissue  and  sperm 
cells  have  not  yet  shown  this  adapt¬ 
ability,  it  is  not  out  of  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  they  may  do  so. 

Similarly,  if  semen  could  be  pre¬ 
served  for  many,  many  years,  a  large 
supply  of  it  could  be  obtained  at  a 
bull’s  earliest  age,  and  he  could  then 
be  destroyed.  This  would  require  se¬ 
lection  for  both  early  sexual  maturity 
and  large  semen  volume;  and,  of 
course,  it  would  demand  that  selec¬ 
tion  be  certain  for  desirable  inheri¬ 
tance.  In  a  very  young  bull,  perhaps 
semen  could  be  drawn  by  nerve  stim¬ 
ulation  techniques.  In  either,  semen 
production  in  the  laboratory  or  in 
long-time  freezing,  the  mating  ability 
of  bulls  could  become  unimportant. 
Yet  they  portend,  at  most,  only  a 
decrease  in  bull  numbers  rather  than 
any  decline  in  their  ability  to  mate. 

These  projections  are,  of  course, 
speculative.  They  do  not  suggest 
eventualities.  Rather  they  indicate 
that  only  a  very  radical  departure 
from  natural  mating  —  more  than 
the  present  artificial  one  —  could 
harm  the  ability  of  cattle  to  repro¬ 
duce  naturally. 


New  York  Boys  Win 
Purebred  Dairy  Calves 

Recipients  of  the  registered  dairy 
calves  offered  this  year  by  New  York 
State  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  to 
young  dairymen  expected  to  do  best 
with  them  and  be  benefited  most  by 
them  are:  Raymond  Foster,  Friend¬ 
ship,  Allegany  Co.  —  Ayrshire;  Lynn 
Green  Jr.,  Cooperstown,  Ostego  Co.  — 
Brown  Swiss;  James  R.  Dodd,  Nunda, 
Livingston  Co.  —  Guernsey;  Jerry 
Griffin,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.  — 
Holstein;  Charles  Coon,  Lisbon,  St. 
Laurence  Co.  —  Jersey;  and  Grant 
Moxley,  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.  —  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn.  The  calves  came,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  the  farms  of:  Arthur 
Webb,  Holcomb;  Concord  Farms, 
Woodbourne;  Roy  Kamm,  Marietta; 
Hill  Bros.,  Spencerport;  Ray  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Wyoming;  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid. 


Cold  Bulk  Milk,  Hot 
Milkroom  Air 

Ice-bank  bulk  milk  tanks  release 
enough  heat  to  warm  the  milkroom 
in  Winter.  So  says  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Prof.  C.  N.  Turner.  But  he 
warns  that  the  room  must  be  insu¬ 
lated;  the  refrigeration  unit  naturally 
has  to  be  in  it  A  milkroom  12  x  14 
feet  can  be  “thoroughly  covered”  by 
heat  released  from  cooling  a  ton  of 
milk.  Compressors  and  condensers 
take  the  heat  from  the  freezing  water 
and  release  it  to  the  air.  Even  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather.  Turner  says, 
an  ice-bank  bulk  tank  generates  and 
transfers  enough  heat  to  keep  the 
milkroom  warm. 


At  the  working  man’s  house 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter. 
—  Benjamin  Franklin,  Poor  Richard, 

1737. 
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Anterless  Deer  Day 
in  New  York:  Dec.  2 

The  bear  and  antlered  deer  gun¬ 
ning  seasons  in  the  Northern  Zone 
of  New  York  State  run  from  Oct.  25 
through  Dec.  2. 

Elsewhere  in  the  State  the  season 
is  from  Nov.-  17-Dec.  2,  except  in 
Delaware,  Greene,  Ulster  and  Sulli¬ 
van  Counties  where  bear  hunting 
continues  through  Dec.  17.  No  big 
game  hunting  is  allowed  in  areas  of 
Albany,  Monroe  and  Erie  Counties, 
all  Montgomery  County,  Long  Island, 
and  New  York  City.  In  Westchester, 
deer  of  either  sex  may  be  taken  only 
by  long  bow  from  Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
On  Dec.  2  in  all  counties  having  a 
gunning  season,  a  deer  of  either  sex 
may  be  taken;  only  in  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty  is  a  special  permit  required.  The 
archery  season  in  the  Northern 
Zone  is  from  Oct.  11  through  Oct. 
24;  elsewhere,  except  in  Westchester, 
it  opens  Nov.  3  and  continues 
through  Nov.  16.  Gunning  hours  are 
from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m  every  day  ex¬ 
cept  in  Central  and  Western  Coun¬ 
ties  where  opening  day  starts  at  9 
a.m.,  7  thereafter,  and  where  no  hunt¬ 
ing  will  be  allowed  on  Sundays.  The 
big  game  limit  is  one  deer  and  one 
bear.  The  Northern  Zone  includes 
Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  I.ewis,  St.  Lawrence,  War¬ 
ren  and  the  northern  parts  of  Fulton, 
Herkimer,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Saratoga 
and  Washington  Counties. 

Trapping  season  for  skunks,  rac¬ 
coons,  mink,  otter  and  fisher  in  the 
Northern  Zone  is  from  Oct.  25 
through  Jan.  31;  for  muskrats  it  will 
be  from  March  1,  1959,  through  a 
date  yet  to  be  announced.  In  the 
Southern  Zone,  skunks,  raccoons,  and 
mink  are  to  be  trapped  Nov.  1 
through  Feb.  28,  and  otter,  restricted 
to  Columbia,  Orange,  Putnam,  Rock¬ 
land,  Saratoga  and  Westchester 
Counties,  Nov.  1  through  Jan.  31.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Southern 
Zone,  the  muskrat  season  will  be 
Jan.  15  to  a  date  to  be  announced, 
and  in  the  southern  part  Dec.  15 
through  Feb.  28. 


At  Connecficuf  Milk 
for  Health  Meeting 

Four  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Connecticut  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.,  were  redesignated  for 
three-year  terms  at  the  organization’s 
first  annual  meeting  in  Hartford  on 
Sept.  30.  The  meeting  included  re¬ 
ports  of  the  first  six  months’  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  new  dairy  farmer-spon¬ 
sored  milk  advertising  and  promotion 
organization  which  began  operations 
January  1. 

Richard  Cummings  of  Lebanon, 
treasurer,-  reported  that  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  organization  represent 
about  72  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  milk  sold  in  Connecticut.  Now 
contributing  are  1,830  members  of 
five  dairy  farmer  cooperatives  in 
Connecticut,  in  addition  to  members 
of  two  New  York  cooperatives  and 
other  out-of-state  producers  who 
ship  milk  into  Connecticut,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Perregau,  executive  director,  said. 

Milk  for  Health  supports  the  edu¬ 
cational  programs  of  the  Connecticut 
Dairy  and  Food  Council.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  contributes  its  June  “take,” 
at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk,  to  American  Dairy 
Assn.  The  rest  of  its  money  is  spent 
carrying  on  a  statewide  advertising 
and  promotion  program. 

Renamed  to  the  board  were  Harold 
Strickland  of  Rockfall,  representing 
Brock-Hall  Producers  Assn.;  Julian 
Thayer  of  Middlefield,  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers  Assn.;  Victor 
Visockis  of  Prospect,  Waterbury  Co¬ 
operative  Dairy;  and  Willard  J. 
Stearns  of  Mansfield,  named  by  the 
Connecticut  Wholesale  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  to  represent  produc¬ 
er-dealers.  These  men  had  previously 
been  serving  one-year  terms. 

H.  K.  Street  } 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Oct.  18-21  —  All-American  Jersey 
Show  and  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  20  —  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Assn’s  meeting  on  “Operation  Poul¬ 
try  Automation”  —  cages,  slat  floors, 
tiered  roosts,  egg  belts  —  at  Moose 
Hall,  8.00  p.  m.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  22  —  Allegany-Steuben  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  25  —  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Bull  Hill  Farm, 
No.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Oct.  28-31 — New  York  State  Grange 
Annual  Meeting,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  29  —  Finger  Lakes  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


BIG  FALL  FEEDER  PIG  SALE 

10:00  A.  M.  OCTOBER  31,  1958 

FAIR  GROUNDS  —  INDIANA,  PENNA. 
Rigid  regulations  govern  production  — 
^Veterinarian  Inspected  —  Vaccinated  —  All 
Breeds  —  Large  and  Small  Lots  sold  by 
the  pound.  Standby  Transportation. 
WESTERN  PENNA  SWINE  PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Secretary  CARL  WILLIAMS,  Jr. 

R.  D.  3,  FORD  CITY.  PENNA. 

-  HAMPSHIRES  - ^ - — 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 

S. res.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _ EASTON,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  Fall 

sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 

CROSSBREEDING  Bulletin  free  with  subscription  to 

National  Hog  Farmer,  edited  especially  for  commercial 
producers,  $1.00  per  year.  BOX  156-N,  GRUNDY 
CENTER,  IOWA.  Free  sample  copy. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Eex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN,  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  OUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934,  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  1.  Maryland 

-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 
JOHN  GIERA 

R.  D.  2 _ STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 

- SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS - 

BRED  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


DOGS 


Ped,  Smooth  Fox  lerrier  Pups 

Nice  Pedigree  Airdale  Puppies.  Stamp  for  Inquire. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Virginia 

-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:  4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  I 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounus, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

AIREDALES:  THE  ALL-AROUND  DOG.  PUPPIES, 

Brood  Matrons.  SHADY  SIDE,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 

SIBERIAN  HUSKY  PUPPIES  - 

Purebred.  Will  sell  the  two,  four  months  and  two, 
three  months  old  I  had  kept  for  myself.  $25. 
DAVID  IRWIN, _ SCOTRUN,  PENNA. 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  - ^ 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in- 

ociHaUd^ _ ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  COLLIES:  Toy  Terriers,  Clearance. 
$20  up.  SMITH  KENNELS,  SUMMERVILLE.  PA. 

U.  K.  C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  POLICE  PUPPIES 

SILVER  GREYS.  FRIENDLY. 

BERYLE  TAYLOR, 

R.  4, _ GREENSBURG,  PENNA. 

-  A.  K.  C.  FAWN  PUG  PUPPIES  $35  - ^ 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  $70  and  UP 
ERNEST  BRENON,  R.  D.  4,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

PUPPIES;  $5.00  and  uF  A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED 

COCKERS,  BEAGLES,  COLLIES,  SHEPHERDS  and 
others:  $30  up.  Guinea  pigs,  long  or  short  hair.  Chin¬ 
chillas  and  monkeys.  We  buy,  sell  and  swap  all  kinds 
of  pets,  birds  and  animals.  State  wants.  STEPHENS 
PET  RANCH,  Route  206,  ANDOVER,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Champion  Bloodlines. 

Friendfy  Dispositions.  Reasonable  Prices. 
CAROLYN  LARSEN.  R.  2,  W.  Franklin,  N.  H. 

For  Sale:  FEW  TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS  and 

PUPS.  PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY,  PENNA. 


DACHSHUNDS 

For  over  50  years.  Puppies  $35  either  sex.  A.  K.  C. 
registered,  vaccinated,  wormed.  Guarantee  safe  arrival 
of  sound,  healthy  animal.  Ship  anywhere. 

J.  R.  CLARK,  STRABANA,  FARM 
route  4, _ GETTYSBURG,  PENNA. 

COONHOUNDS 

OUTSTANDING,  Semi.  Open  and  Silent  Trailers. 
PRICES  START  AT  $125.  TRIAL  ALLOWED 
I.  H.  MOORE,  KENNELS, 

ROUTE  96,  CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

_ TELEPHONE:  HO  2-5677 


-  REGISTERED  BORDER  COLLIES  - 

Good  workers,  intelligent,  from  imported  ancestors. 

ROCKY  FOUNTAINS  FARM, 

BOX  72,  ROUTE  I,  CLEAR  SPRING,  MARYLAND 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Weil  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend 
ous  demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATOK' 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS 
Illustrated  book  describing  25  Breeds,  Breed 
ing.  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  t 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBI' 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 


DONKEYS 


-  TRUE  SICILIAN  DONKEYS  - 

UNDER  ONE  YEAR  $250.00;  OVER  ONE  YEAR 
$350.00.  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

NOBLE  JACKSON, 

FRAMINGHAM  CENTRE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PIGEONS 


-  PIGEONS  —  WHITE 

$2.00  PAIR  IN  LOTS 
ADAM  SHAFFER  AGENCY, 


KING  BREEDERS  - 

OF  10  OR  MORE. 
BEDFORD,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  MUST  SELL  ENTIRE  HERD  - 

Write  for  Information. 

ANDES  CHINCHILLA  FARM, 

58-51  Fresh  Pond  Road, 

MASPETH  78,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


JERSEY  CATTLE  DISPERSAL 

CANNON  HILL  FARM,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Foster  Tallman,  HOLMDEL,  N.  J. 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  ?1,  1958  —  ONE  O’CLOCK 

50  HEAD  of  High  Class  Jersey  Cows  in  various  stages  of  lactation 

BRED  and  UNBRED  HEIFERS 

Included  in  the  herd  is  the  Reserve  Grand  Champion  bull  of  the  1957  and  1958  Eastern 
States  Expos, tion  and  a  Grandson  of  the  twice  1,000-lb.  butterfat  producer  Imp.  High¬ 
flyer’s  Island  Pride  and  their  daughters  as  well  as  many  bred  to  them. 

Fresh  cows  and  coming  fresh  cows  with  records  running  as  high  as  14,600  lbs 
milk  —  667  lbs.  fat. 

A  mighty  good  place  to  re-inforce  your  breeding  herd  as  well  as  your  Herd.  Fully 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited.  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Winter  production. 

For  catalogue  write:  PAUL  SPANN,  Sales  Mgr.,  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey 
Russell  Hammitt,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  S.  Braden  King,  Auctioneer, 

Boonsboro,  Maryland 


New  York  State  Feeder  Calf  Sales 

ALTAMONT  —  Fairgrounds  —  Oct.  24  —  W.  J.  Clark,  Cobleskill,  Mgr. 
DRYDEN  —  Empire  Stock  Yard  — Oct.  30  —  R.  Harris,  Fabius,  Mgr. 
PIKE  —  Fairgrounds  —  Oct.  31  — Howard  Smith,  Pike,  Mgr. 

BATH  —  Empire  Stock  Yard  — Nov.  5  — Francis  Meeks,  Hornell,  Mgr. 
CALEDONIA  —  Empire  Stock  Yard — Nov.  7 — Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  Mgr. 

Calves  will  be  graded  according  to  quality,  breed  and  sex  and  innoculated 


P 
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LAN  YOUR 
HERD  BREEDING 
PROGRAM 

OW  TO  GET  ALL  THE 
ADVANTAGES  OF 
BREEDING  100%  TO 
NYABC  SIRES! 

See  your  nearby  NYABC 
Technician  or  write 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders'  Cooperative 

Box  528-R 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

■Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


OYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


COMBINATION  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  29th  AT  12:00  NOON 
AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS  IN 
CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 
26  COWS  •  20  BRED  HEIFERS 

3  YEARLING  BULLS 

These  cattle  are  from  good  farmer-breeder  herds 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  and  Allegany,  Livingston, 
Steuben  Club  areas.  Cows  have  records  up  to 
11988  M  4.37%  515  F.  Six  Ist-calf  heifer  dams 
avg.:  12446  M  4.0%  495  F.  Fourteen  of  the  bred 
heifers  are  from  dams  with  over  400  F.  and  a 
top  of  11932  M  5.2%  618  F.  Many  are  by  proven 
or  approved  sires.  It’ll  be  a  sale  of  good  values. 
HEALTH:  Majority  from  Bangs  Certified  herds, 
all  Calfhood  Vaccinated,  all  T.B.  and  Blood 
Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping  fever 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

—  For  Catalog  Write  — 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Manager, 
BRANDON,  VERMONT 


SHEEP 


CORRIEDALE 


BRED  EWES,  RAMS  and  LAMBS.  Wide  Price  Range 
NORMANDY  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 
TELEPHONE:  JORDAN  7-505(i 


FOR  SALE 


Typey,  Well  Grown  Registered  HAMPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  RAMS  in  Ideal  Breeding  Condition.  These 
rams  will  get  you  top  lambs  right  from  grass. 

Write  or  Visit  —  STANLEY  VAN  VLEET, 
OVID,  NEW  YORK _ PHONE:  LODI  29-R 


REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE— 
Yearling  and  two-year-old  RAMS,  flock  averages  l2'/2 
pounds,  from  our  1957,  170%  lamb  crop. 

FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  Route  II, 
BREWERTON,  N.  Y.  Cicero  telephone  OW  9-5316 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Ysur  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 
Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Phone;  Oak  Hill  2-4186 


For  Sale;  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
EWES  and  RAMS:  From  Two  to  Four  Years  of  Age. 
L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED 


SUFFOLK  AND  MONTADALE  EWES 
JOHN  HOGE  HOPEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  SALE  —  40  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 

L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


HORSES  -4ND  PONIES 


HAZ-CLIFFE  HORSE  &  PONY  SALE 
Wayne  County  Fairgrounds,  Wooster,  Ohio 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1958 
Tack  and  Equipment  at  8:30  A.M.  E.  S.  T. 

Quarter  Horses  at  Noon 
REGISTERED  QUARTER  HORSE  SPECIAL 
FOLLOWED  BY  REGULAR  MIXED  SALE 
Send  entry  fee  prior  to  sale  date  for 
benefit  of  low  number. 

Manager  &  Auctioneer  — 

C.  O.  BEEGLE 

ROUTE  4,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 

Telephone:  AN  3-5119 

-  THREE  GOOD  GRADE  STUD  PONIES  - 

One  Bay  and  White;  One  Sorrel  with  White  in 
Mane;  one  Solid  Black  Miniature.  All  ponies  18 
months  old.  C.  L.  SWATSLER, 

112  LAMBERTON  ST.,  FRANKLIN.  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  CLOSELY  MATCHED  BLACK 
PERCHERON  MARES 

Half  Sisters.  Three  Years,  Past  3000  Lbs..  Sound. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LA W R ENCE V I LLE.  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  REGISTERED  MORGAN  MARE  OR 
FILLY.  I.  SMIGEL,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  AUCTION 

NOVEMBER  1,  1958 
10:00  A.M. 

80  —  H  E  A  D  —  80 

REGISTERED  &  COMMERCIAL 
All  from  Purebred  Stock 

2  HERD  BULLS  (FA  Larry’s  Lad 
14th  and  EH  Star  3) 

25  BRED  FEMALES 

(many  with  calves  at  side) 

14  OPEN  YEARLING  HEIFERS 
12  YEARLING  STEERS 
20  STEER  CALVES 
8  HEIFER  CALVES 

BEECH  HILL  FARM 

U.  S.  Route  1,  WARREN,  MAINE 

Telephone  CRestwood  3-2032 

—  IROQUOIS  FARM  — 

COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Seasons  End  Specials 

10  Angus  Bred  Heifers 
10  Angus  Heifer  Calves 
35  Bred  Shropshire  Ewes 

(Straight  American  Breeding) 
200  Bred  Western  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Butcher  Hogs 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Manager 
Telephone  229 


\\6^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd  ^ 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Dorn.  Breeding 

*  ‘  F  A  R  IVI  L  A  N  D  S  ’ ' 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Phone  417  Webster  Tilton 

BEEF  CATTLE 

Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modero  Bloodllnet.  T.  B.  and  Bangi  Aecraditad  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

-  REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORDS  - 

OPEN  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE.  YALE  FARM 
NORFOLK.  CONN. _ PHONE:  TAYLOR  4-5002 

.dV.3Nr<3-XJS 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL.  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

_ ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  _  _ 

- PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS - 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS;  HERD 
SIRES:  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31, _ GROTON.  NEW  YORK 

D  4IRY  C-\TTLE 

- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


SIX 


FOR  SALE 
PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN 


FIRST  CALF  HEIFERS,  CLOSE  SPRINGERS 
TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 
Telephone:  GArden  5-5554  —  GArden  5-5374 

GOATS 


SAANEN  GOATS 


Two  Registered.  Bred  Does,  One  Buck.  Close  Out  Sale. 
PAUL  COOKINGHAM,  R.  D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Proven  in  Over  a 
Billion  Miles  of  Service 

Warn  Hubs  "take  out”  the  front  drive  in  2- 
wheel  drive — save  wear  and  tear  on  gears,  tires; 
give  your  4  w.  d.  the  pep,  speed,  handling  ease, 
getaway  of  a  pickup!  Once  you  install  either 
Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  the  hubs  that  "shift  for 
themselves”,  or  manual  control  Warn  Locking 
Hubs,  you’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  drove  a  4- 
wheel  drive  without  them!  Models  for  all  4- 
wheel  drives  to  1  !4  tons.  See  your  dealer  soon ! 
UUJIDHI  I  Riverton  Box  6064-QI0 

WAKN  lVlrb>  vU*/  ilic*  Seattle  88,  Washington 


Windpoof,  Waterproof,  Flameless, 
Fuel-Less  Pocket  Size 

SOUR  CIGARETTE  LIGHTER 

Lights  Every 
Cigarette 
Under  the  Sun 
Wind  Can’t  Blow  It  Out 

The  most  practical  out¬ 
door  cigarette  lighter 
ever  created!  A  precision 
instrument  that  utilizes 
the  power  of  the  sun  to 
light  your  cigarette.  Forget  about  fuels, 
matches,  wicks,  danger  of  tire.  Merely  insert 
a  cigarette  in  scientifically  designed  parabolic 
pocket-sized  reflector  and  in  just  a  few  seconds 
your  cigarette  is  lit.  NO  PUFFING  IS  ItE- 
Quired!  Perfect  for  all  outdoors  —  camping, 
fishig,  beach  and  boats.  Guaranteed  to  amaze 
and  amuse  you  —  and  your  friends!  Also 
iru  sunny  windows  in-  <t  1  AO 

doors.  ^  I  .VU  ppd. 

(3  for  $2.75) 


FINEST  QUALITY 
Imported  Precision 
Pliers  75c  Ea. 

Flat  Nose,  liound 
ose.  Diagonal,  End 
Nippers,  1 
t  —  1  Side 
Snipe  Corn- 
ion  for  Jewel- 
,  Optical  Work- 
,  Hobbyists. 
These  European  instruments  are  of  deep-forged, 
heat-treated  high  quality  tool  steel,  fabricated  to 
most  exacting  specifications.  All-over  ground, 
polished  to  smooth  hard  surfaces.  Smooth  work¬ 
ing  joints  with  right  tenison.  Jaws  meet  perfectly 
to  securely  hold  the  most  delicate  objects  in  hard- 
to-reach  corners  and  angles.  Each  plier  is  i"  long. 

75c  EACH,  ALL  7  FOR  $5.00  ppd. 


Chrome  Vanadium  29  Pc.  DRILL  SET 

Specially  made  for 
speed  drilling.  In 
sturdy  plastic  tool  roll. 
Finest  alloy  steel  drills 
hardened  and  precision 
ground  to  the  sharpest, 
longest  lasting  cutting 
edge  obtainable:  will 
easily  and  clearly  bite  through  hardwoods,  plastics, 
aluminum,  iron  and  toughest  steels.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed  for  thousands  of  drillings.  Full 
jobber  length.  Sizes  by  64th  ^  __ 

from  1/16"  to  Tliere  are  only  Aw 

a  limited  quantity  of  sets  avail- 
able  at  this  low  price,  so  hurry! 


ppd. 


Also  available  with  Turned 

Down  Shanks  to  fit  all  14"  drills.  CQ  OR 

In  individual  pocket  roll. 


ppd. 


60  Pc.  Set  Wire  Gauge  CHROME 
VANADIUM  DRILLS 

Top  quality  high  test  Chrome 
Vanadium  Drills  designed  for 
speed  drilling  through  toughest 
steels,  woods,  plastic,  iron  and 
aluminum.  Precision  ground, 
long-lasting  cutting  edges. 

Guaranteed  to  give  years  of  satisfaction.  A  full 
60  pc.  set.  Nos.  1  through  60. 

A  $14.95  value 

NOW  ONLY . $5.40  plus  35c  pp.  &  hdlg. 

Same  set  above  without  Index  Container 

ONLY . $6.65  plus  35c  pp.  &  hdlg. 

Also  available  61-80  set  of  high  quality  drills  in 
plastic  kit  with  marked  pocket  for 

each  drill  —  ONLY’’ .  $2.50 

plus  35c  pp.  &  hdlg. 


Minimum  order  $1.00.  Send  Check  or  M.O.  C.0.0. 
plus  fee.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

SCOTT-MITCHELL  HOUSE,  INC. 

Dept.  7510,  415  South  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


At  the  1958  Eastern  States 


HE  drawing  power  of  New 
England’s  biggest  fair,  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition, 
at  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  proved  again  last 
month  despite  the  steady 
rain  which  pelted  the 
grounds  almost  half  the  time  of  the 
nine-day  event.  Total  paid  attendance 
was  502,674,  only  3,000  under  last 
year’s  all-time  record  of  505,073.  The 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  con¬ 
tinued  high  quality  of  exhibits  make 
the  Exposition  more  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  both  farmers  and  city  folk. 

This  year’s  popular  features  in¬ 
cluded  the  Roy  Rogers  Show,  the 
Grenadier  and  Scots  Guards,  Arthur 
Godfrey  and  his  Palomino  horse, 
Goldie,  a  horse  show,  and  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  Band. 

Despite  the  rain,  most  agricultural 
events  were  held  as  scheduled.  About 
3,500  head  of  livestock  were  entered 
in  open  and  4-H  classes.  The  poultry 


Wallace  Caulk  Jr.,  17,  Woodside,  Del., 
was  honored  as  Regional  Star  FFA 


Farmer  at  Eastern  States. 

show  drew  1,200  fancy  fowl.  The  4-H 
baby  beef  show  had  144  entries,  the 
most  in  several  years.  Some  300  head 
of  beef  showed  in  the  Eastern  Angus 
Futurity.  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
gained  dominance  in  the  4-H  baby 
beef  competition  when  an  865-pound 
Aberdeen-Angus  steer  raised  by 
Mitchell  Morse,  15,  Staatsburg,  was 
judged  grand  champion.  It  brought 
$7.40  per  pound  at  public  auction. 
Morse  will  use  the  $6,401  for  his 
college  education;  this  was  his  second 
year  in  the  4-H  beef  show.  The  re¬ 
serve  champion  steer  was  a  1,075- 
pound  Hereford  raised  by  Stephen 
Bruscoe,  13,  West  Hatfield,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  Mass.  It  brought  $1.60  per 
pound.  Stephen  is  the  son  of  a  to¬ 
bacco  farmer.  Third  and  fourth  place 
steers  were  shown  by  Richard  Jerry 
Dean,  Millerton,  and  Jan  Miller,  Mill- 
brook,  both  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  First 
National  Stores  bought  55  of  the  144 
4-H  steers  for  a  total  of  $19,551. 

Here  were  the  winners  in  open 
livestock  classes: 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

HOLSTEINS  —  Bulls:  jr.  calf  and  jr. 
champion,  Freebaer  Farms,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.; 
sr.  yearling,  Wyland,  Mildred  and  J.  K. 
Howe,  Tunbridge,  Vt.;  two-year-old,  sr. 
and  gr.  champion,  Tum-A-Lum  Farm,  West¬ 
erly,  R.  I.;  aged  bull,  Paul  Rosenthal,  Pme 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Females  and  Groups:  calf,  jr. 
yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.,  dry  cow,  prem.er 
breeder  and  exhibitor;  Freebaer  Farms;  jr. 
get.  best  three  females,  Howeacres,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Vt. ;  two-year,  produce  of  dam. 
Maple  View  Farms,  Corinna,  Me.;  three-year. 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham; 
four-year  and  sr.  and  gr.  champion,  dairy 
herd,  sr.  get.  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.;  five-year  (aged)  and  long-time  produc¬ 
tion  cow,  Ridgely  Farms,  Stone  R'dge,  N. 
Y.  New  York  assembled  the  champion 
state  herd. 

GUERNSEYS  —  Bulls:  jr.  calf  and  jr.  ch.. 
Golden  Harvest  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Conn.; 
jr.  yr.,  aged  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Greystone 
Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  two-year.  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Females:  calf  and 
jr.  ch..  Golden  Harvest  Farm;  jr.  yr.,  Alfred 
Hepburn,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.;  sr.  yr. 
Green  Meads  Farm,  Richmond,  Mass.;  jr. 
get,  aged  cow  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  sr.  get, 
long-time  production  cow,  Grayce  Farms, 
Dalton,  Pa.;  two-year,  three-year,  dairy  herd 
and  best  three  females,  Richard  Saltonstall, 
Sherborn,  Mass.;  four-year  and  produce  of 
dam.  University  of  Connecticut. 

JERSEYS  —  Bulls:  calf,  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch., 
aged  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Pioneer  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  Conn.;  sr.  yr..  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J.;  two-year,  Appletree  Point 
Farm,  Burlington,  Vt.  Females;  calf.  Butter¬ 
nut  Brook  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  jr.  yr., 
sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  three-year,  aged  and  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  pr.  breeder  and  exhibitor. 
Pioneer  Farm;  jr.  get.  Twin  Oaks  Farm; 
two-year,  four-year,  best  three,  and  pro¬ 
duce,  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn. ;  long¬ 
time  production  cow.  Heaven  Hill,  Lake 


Placid,  N.  Y.;  sr.  get,  Fontanelle  Farm,  Sims¬ 
bury,  Conn.  Connecticut  assembled  the  top 
Jersey  state  herd. 

AYRSHIRES  —  Bulls:  calf,  sr.  yr.  and  jr. 
ch.,  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  jr.  yr..  Shag- 
bark  Farm,  Hamilton,  Mass.;  two-year,  Mere¬ 
dith  Farm,  Topsfield.  Mass.;  aged  and  sr. 
and  gr.  ch..  Village  Brook  Farm,  Nedrow, 
N.  Y.  Females:  calf,  jr.  get,  two-year,  four- 
year,  long-time  production,  dairy  herd,  best 
three,  sr.  get,  open  get,  premier  breeder  and 
exhibitor,  Lippitt  Farm;  jr.  yr.,  three-year, 
Meredith  Farm:  sr.  yr.,  aged  and  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  and  produce.  Toll  Gate  Farms,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.  Massachusetts  Ayrshire  Club 
showed  the  champion  state  herd. 

BROWN  SWISS  —  Bulls:  calf  and  jr.  ch., 
Judd’s  Bridge  Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn.; 
sr.  yr.,  J.  D.  Hunt  and  Son,  Owego,  N.  Y.; 
two-year,  Waveney  Farm,  Inc.,  Framingham, 
Mass.;  aged,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  HyCrest  Farms, 
Leominister,  Mass.  Females:  calf,  aged  and 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Hillwinds-Ladderlook  Farm, 
Greenfield,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  two-year,  three- 
year,  four-year  dairy  herd,  best  three,  sr. 
get,  produce,  premier  breeder  and  exh.bitor, 
HyCrest  Farms;  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  Elizabeth 
Sweet,  Woodbourne,  N.  Y.;  jr.  get.  Concord 
Farms,  Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  Bulls:  calf, 
jr.  yr..  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  sr.  yr. 
and  jr.  ch..  Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.;  two-year,  Patten  Hill  Farm,  Shel¬ 
burne,  Mass.;  aged  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  An¬ 
derson  Herd,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Fe¬ 
males:  calf,  jr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  jr.  and  sr. 
gets,  premier  exhibitor.  Mystery  Farm;  sr. 
yr.,  three-year,  premier  breeder.  Last  Chance 
Ranch;  two-year,  four-year,  aged  and  sr. 
and  gr.  ch.,  herd,  best  three,  produce,  An¬ 
derson  Herd;  steer,  Pinesedge  Farm,  Shoe- 
makersville.  Pa. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  —  Bulls:  two-year 
Jan-Apr.  1956  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Mahrapo 
Farms,  Mahwah,  N.  J.;  smr.  sr.  yr.  May- 
Aug.  56,  Whitetail  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.;  sr. 
yr.  Sept. -Dec.  56,  Raynagua  Farm,  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.;  jr.  yr.  Jan-Apr.  57,  smr.  yr.  May- 
June  57,  smr.  yr.  July-Augv  57  and  jr.  ch., 
sr.  calf  after  Nov.  1,  57,  three  bulls,  and 
two  bulls.  Meadow  Lane  Farm.  No.  Salem, 
N.  Y.;  sr.  calf  Sept. -Oct.  31,  57,  Hockhock- 
son  Farm,  Eatontown,  N.  J.  Females,  steers 
and  groups;  two-year  May-Aug.  56,  sr.  calf 
Sept.-Oct.  57,  Mahrapo  Farms;  sr.  yr.  Sept.- 
Dec.  56.  and  sr.  ch.,  Whitetail  Farms;  jr.  yr. 
Jan. -Apr.  57  and  jr.  and  gr.  ch.,  smr.  yr. 
July-Aug.  57,  and  sr.  calf,  Hockhockson 
Farm,  smr.  yr.  May-June  57,  jr.  yr.  Jan.- 
Apr.  57  steer.  University  of  Connecticut;  sr. 
get.  Meadow  Lane  Farm;  jr.  get,  Sir  William 
Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.;  smr.  yr.  May-Aug. 
57  Angus  and  grand  champion  steer,  Mitchell 
Morse,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS  —  Bulls:  two-year  May-Aug. 
56  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  sr.  yr.  Sept. -Dec.  56, 
smr.  yr.  May-Aug.  57,  three  bulls,  two  bulls. 
Bay  Manor  Farms,  Lewes,  Del.;  sr.  calf 
Sept.-Oct.  57,  Hidden  Springs  Farm,  Saxtons 
River,  Vt. ;  winter  calf  Nov. -Dec.  57,  Wehle 
Stock  Farms,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.;  jr.  calf  after 
Jan.  1,  58.  Pleasant  Point  Plantation,  Beau¬ 
fort,  S.  C.  Females:  sr.  yr.  Sept. -Dec.  56, 
pair  of  calves,  steer  after  Sept.  1,  57,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Point  Plantation;  jr.  yr.  Jan. -Apr.  57, 
smr.  yr.  May-Aug.  57,  University  of  Connec¬ 
ticut;  sr.  calf  Sept.-Oct.  57  and  ch.,  premier 
exhibitor.  Bay  Manor  Farms;  winter  calf 
Nov. -Dec.  57,  jr.  calf  after  Jan.  58,  get, 
premier  breeder,  smr.  yearling  steer  May- 
Aug.  57,  Wehle  Stock  Farm;  jr.  yr.  steer  and 
champion  Hereford  steer,  Stephen  Bruscoe, 
West  Hatfield,  Mass. 


THE  SHEEP  CLASSES 


SOUTHDOWNS  —  Rams:  yr.  and  ch., 
Luther  Belden,  No.  Hatfield,  Mass.;  lamb, 
Kennoway  Farm,  Woodbury,  Conn.  Ewes  and 
Groups:  yr.  and  ch..  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut;  lamb,  flock,  and  pen  of  three  lambs, 
Kennoway  Farm;  breeders  young  flock, 
Luther  Belden. 

HAMPSHIRES  —  Rams:  yr.  and  ch., 
Charles  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.;  lamb  and 
two  lambs,  Sheepfields  Farm,  New  Vernon, 
N.  J.  Ewes:  yr.  and  ch.,  lamb.  Van  Vleck 
Farm,  Woodbury,  Conn.;  pair  of  ewes,  flock, 
breeders  young  flock,  and  pen  of  three 
lambs,  Sheepfields  Farms. 

SHROPSHIRES  —  Rams:  yr.  and  ch., 
Kennoway  Farm;  lamb,  Dalhousie  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Ewes:  yr.,  lamb  and  ch., 
flock,  Kennoway  Farm;  breeders  young  flock, 
Dalhousie  Farm. 

SUFFOLKS  —  John  A.  Alexander,  So. 
Royalton,  Vt.,  took  all  of  the  first  awards, 
except  for  wether  lamb,  won  by  Merle 
Taylor. 

DORSETS  —  Rams:  aged,  Taunton  Hill 
Farm,  Newtown,  Conn.;  yr.  and  ch..  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut;  lamb,  H.  A.  Killian, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Ewes:  yr.  and  ch.,  flock, 
Univ.  of  Conn.;  lamb,  young  flock,  Taunton 
Hill  Farm;  pen  of  three  lambs,  H.  A.  Killian. 

CHEVIOTS  —  Rams:  aged  and  ch.,  Erden- 
heim  Farms  Co.,  Lafayette  Hill,  Pa.;  yr., 
Charles  E.  York.  Shelburne,  Mass.;  Judith 
A.  Richardson.  Pascoag,  R.  I.  Ewes  and 
Flocks,  all  Erdenheim  Farms. 

CORRIEDALES  —  Rams:  aged  and  ch., 
lamb,  Heeg’s  Sheep  Farm,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. ; 
yr.,  George  Eldridge,  Conway,  Mass.  Ewes: 
yr.  and  ch.,  Robert  Rhodes,  Mendon,  Mass.; 
lamb,  pen  of  three  lambs,  Heeg’s  Sheep 
Farm. 


Poestenkill  Model  Bubbles,  Beacon 
Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  was  top 
four-year-old  Holstein  and  grand 
champion  Holstein  female. 


Roy  Rogers  (r.)  and  Charles  Block 
of  Popular  Markets  got  together  with 
Mitchell’s  champion  Angus  at  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition. 


Due  to  dangers  of  exposure  to 
vesicular  exanthema  (VE)  disease, 
pigs  are  not  presently  shown  at 
Eastern  States.  There  has  been  no 
draft-horse  conformation  competition 
for  some  years.  In  Morgan  classes,  the 
Universities  of  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  shared  first 
places  about  equally.  In  the  ox¬ 
drawing  contests,  Edward  Guilford 
of  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  drove  his 
heavyweight  team  to  victory  in  the 
free-for-all.  The  pair  drew  a  load  of 
14,800  pounds  the  required  distance 
of  six  feet.  Second  was  the  yoke 
owned  by  Earl  Purrington  of  Buck- 
land,  Mass.;  Duane  Stone  Terryville, 
Conn.,  finished  third;  and  Roger  Put¬ 
nam  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  fourth.  Duane 
Stone  took  the  3,200-pound  class  title 
when  his  yoke  drew  12,250  pounds 
six  feet.  Alfred  Chickering  of  Brattle- 
boro  Vt.,  was  second;  John  Vollinger 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  third;  Charles 
Pike,  Huntington,  Mass.,  fourth;  and 
William  Farrell,  Portland,  Conn, 
fifth. 

Results  in  the  2,800-pound  class 
were  1st,  Wilson  Streeter,  Ashfield, 
Mass.;  2nd,  Leonard  Otis,  Quaker 
Hill,  Conn.;  3rd,  John  Treadwell,  East 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  4th,  William  Bat¬ 
man,  Terryville,  Conn.;  and  5th, 
Stanley  Nash,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 

THE  HORSE-DRAWING  CONTESTS 

Roberts  Brothers,  Ashfield,  Mass., 
won  the  3,000-lb.  horse-drawing  con¬ 
test.  Maxie  JoJo,  Southampton,  Mass., 
was  second,  and  J.  D.  Wellspeak  and 
Son,  Bennington,  Vt.,  third.  Well¬ 
speak  and  Son  took  first  with  their 
under-3,300-lb.  team;  Peter  Reed, 
Raynham,  Mass.,  was  second,  and 
Hillside  Farms,  Orange,  Conn.,  third. 
Fred  Noble,  Southampton,  Mass., 
won  the  3,600-lb.  class,  with  Sharon 
Box  Co.,  Sharon,  Conn.,  second  and 
Roberts  Brothers  third. 


THE  POULTRY  SHOW 

First  place  winners  in  the  sweep- 
stakes  of  the  Eastern  States  Poultry 
Show  were:  best  large  bird,  Charles 
Wabeck,  East  Deerfield,  Mass.  Best 
large  trio,  George  Wargo,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Best  bantam.  Dr.  W.  E.  Bunnell, 
Farmington,  Conn.  Best  bantam  trio, 
George  Ennever,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Best  turkey,  Harvey  Worthington, 
Somers,  Conn.  H.  K.  Street 


Marlboro  Pat’s  Cecelia,  Grayce 
Farms,  Dalton,  Pa.,  was  first-prize 
aged  Guernsey  cow  and  grand  Guern¬ 
sey  champion  female. 
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In  this  last  month  before  the  elec¬ 
tions,  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
was  riding  high,  and  he  was  making 
the  most  of  it. 

He  had  from  President  Eisenhower 
the  biggest  possible  endorsement  of 
the  Benson  farm  policies.  Eisen¬ 
hower  hired  Benson’s  top  economic 
adviser,  the  man  most  responsible 
for  Benson’s  policies,  to  take  the  top 
economic  job  at  the  White  House.  A 
crop  report  showed  that  farm  prices 
had  climbed,  and  Benson  called  a 
special  press  conference  to  give  the 
fact  the  widest  possible  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

Don  Paarlberg  was  brought  to 
Washington  by  Benson  even  before 
the  latter  was  officially  confirmed  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  made 
the  Indiana  economics  professor  his 
own  adviser  on  price  movements, 
present  and  future.  The  Benson  poli¬ 
cies  were  fashioned  only  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  Paarlberg  and  Benson 
speeches  were  made  with  the  Paarl¬ 
berg  price  predictions  in  mind. 
Eventually,  Benson  awarded  Paarl¬ 
berg  with  one  of  USDA’s  top  jobs  — 
an  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture. 
Paarl berg’s  duties  still,  however,  re¬ 
mained  the  same  as  chief  architect 
under  Benson  of  farm  policy.  When 
Dr.  Gabriel  Hauge  quit  his  post  as 
chief  economics  advisor  to  the  White 
House  staff,  Benson  pushed  Paarl¬ 
berg  for  the  job,  and  Eisenhower’s 
acceptance  gave  Benson  a  great  lift 
in  prestige. 

Thereafter,  the  first  of  two  crucial 
USD  A  price  reports  was  issued.  The 
September  report  showed  that  aver¬ 
age  farm  prices  in  the  United  States 
went  up  two  per  cent  between  mid- 
August  and  mid-September,  and  were 
also  five  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  farmers  pay  rose  one- 
third  O'!  one  per  cent  during  the 
month  and  three  per  cent  during  the 
year,  so  the  parity  ratio  measure  of 


Black  Stem  Lodged 
Steuben  County  Oats 

Lodging  of  oats  was  expected  this 
year  in  the  Northeast;  temperatures 
were  cool,  rainfall  was  abundant, 
growth  was  good  and  the  heads  were 
full  and  heavy  with  grain.  But  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  there  seemed 
more  than  weather  alone  would 
cause.  The  reason  was  found  in  black 
stem;  every  lodged  field  seemed  to 
have  the  disease.  Only  once  before 
had  Cornell  Plant  Pathologist  L.  J. 
Tyler  observed  it,  and  it  may  never 
strike  again.  In  1958,  however,  Steu¬ 
ben  County  oats  “had  it.” 

According  to  T.  W.  Markham, 
county  agricultural  agent,  all  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  were  susceptible. 
Garry  and  Rodney  were  “flattened 
just  as  hard”  as  Clinton  and  Mohawk. 
The  black  stem  disease  appeared  first 
perhaps  as  water-soaked  areas  be¬ 
neath  the  leaf  sheath;  the  stems 
blackened  and  grew  weak. 

Has  another  malady  appeared  in 
New  York  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of 
Garry  and  Rodney?  Are  other  var¬ 
ieties  already  required?  Or  was  it 
just  the  weather?  No  one  yet  knows. 
Meantime,  Markham  advises,  oats 
should  be  grown  next  Spring  with 
“the  best  technology”  we  presently 
have. 


the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  farm  commodity  rose  two 
per  cent  in  the  month  and  was  also 
two  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Adding  to  Benson’s  happiness  was 
the  fact  that  farmers  were  selling 
a  larger  volume,  and  therefore  their 
total  income  in  the  home  stretch  of 
the  election  campaigns  was  even 
larger. 

It  was  true  that  citrus  fruits,  at 
record  high  prices,  led  the  upswing, 
and  that  drops  in  prices  for  hogs, 
chickens  and  corn  almost  balanced 
price  rises  for  beef  cattle,  eggS;  milk 
and  cotton.  But  the  figures  were 
there  and  Benson  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference  to  call  attention  to  them.  He 
felt  reasonably  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that,  even  if  the  October  report 
shows  things  not  quite  as  good,  the 
drop  could  hardly  take  too  much  of 
the  glow  off  the  September  report. 

Benson  told  reporters  that  the 
price  rise  proves  his  program  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  dependence  of  farmers 
on  the  government  is  working.  It  was 
only  the  second  time  he  had  called 
a  press  conference  about  a  price  re¬ 
port.  The  first  time  was  when  there 
was  great  political  pressure  for  his 
resignation  and  when  an  earlier 
price  report  was  unfavorable. 

The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation 
report  painted  a  less  optimistic  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  future.  While  hog  prices 
will  drop  only  seasonably  this  Fall, 
USDA  says  there  will  not  be  the 
usual  seasonal  price  recovery  during 
the  Winter,  due  to  a  larger  Fall  pig 
crop. 

With  cattle,  the  situation  is  equally 
clear  to  USDA.  The  department 
knows  that  cattle  numbers  next 
January  1  will  likely  be  near  the 
record  set  for  the  date  in  1956,  and 
that  in  1960  and  thereafter  numbers 
will  probably  climb  to  successive 
new  record  highs.  What  USDA  does 
not  know  for  sure  is  how  much  mar¬ 
keting  will  take  place  next  year.  It 
believes  farmers  will  sell  only  moa- 
erately  more,  since  they  are  build¬ 
ing  herds,  and  that  1959  cattle  prices 
will  remain  near  this  year’s  levels. 

Harry  Lando 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Good-Bye  to  Grazing 
By  James  N.  Bodurtha 

•  Tractor  Steering  and  Brakes 
By  Melvin  E.  Long 

•  Moisture  Problems  in  Build¬ 

ing  Construction  and 
Maintenance 
By  B.  K.  Sommers 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

•  Ode  to  Ducks 
By  N.  W.  Evans 

•  Will  Water  Be  a  Liquid 

Asset  This  Winter? 

By  John  Hosford 

•  What  to  Do  With  Baling 

Twine 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Poor  Farm  that  Paid  the 

American  People 
By  Harold  Heifer 

•  The  Oldest  Farmers  in  the 

World 

By  Ronald  Graham 

•  Those  Molting  Hens 
By  C.  S.  Platt 


\V0TE  FOR  THE  PARTV  OF  YOUR  CHOICE 

rut  vote  -  NOV.  4 


Ivdialiing’  friends  left  and  riglat. . . 


NO  BUCKLES  OR  ZIPPERS  TO  FOOL  WITH! 


NEW  TINGLEY  PULL-ON  BOOTS 

One  Button,  (but  Four  Buckle  height)  .  .  . 
feotherlight,  tough  and  long  wearing.  Just 
what  farmers  need  for  those  rainy,  muddy, 
even  snowy  days  ahead.  There's  enough 
hard  work  on  the  farm  without  lugging 
old  fashion  heavyweight  boots  around. 
Tingley  Boots  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-  easily  over  any 
shoe  you  own  for  a  really  snug  fit!  Smooth 
rubber  surface  —  both  inside  and  out  — 
washes  instantly  clean!  And  Tingley  Boots' 
unique  self-breathing  "bellows"  action 
assures  air  circulation  with  every  step. 
Your  feet  stay  dry  and  comfortable  all 
day  long. 

“I  think  the  boots  are  the  best  I  ever 
wore.  My  doctor  observed  my  boots 
and  is  go  ng  to  buy  a  pair.”  Says  Mr. 
Murry  Freundlich,  East  Syracuse,  New 
York. 


TINGLEY  HI-TOP  WORK  RUBBERS 

Do  you  own  a  pair  of  the  popular  Tingley 
Hi-Tops?  Two  Buckle  height  but  no  buckles 
are  needed.  Hi-Tops  take  the  place  of 
heavy,  lined  arctics,  stand  up  under  hard 
usage  and  .  .  ."Take  a  load  off  your  feet". 
Boots,  in  rubber -$5.49,  Neoprene -$8.95. 
Hi-Tops,  in  rubber-$3.60,  Neoprene-$5.50. 
If  you  don't  find  Tingleys  where  you  buy 
your  shoes,  write  for  catalog  and  nearest 
dealer's  name. 


TINGLEY 


RUBBER  CORPORATION 

Rahway  7,  New  Jersey  •  Established  1896 


fan  tw* 


The  average  milk  producer 
stays  in  the  milking  string 
less  than  3  years.  But  a 
sound  Bull  Brand  feeding 
program  can  help  give  you 
6  years  or  more  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  life.  Why  wait? 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend '  s  Name 


R.F.D . Box  . Street - 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . .  . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name, ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


October  18,  1958 
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Lahiyunu/ing  ^ 


ABSOLUTELY  ! 

with  Calcite  Crystals! 


the  2^1 

CALCIUM  SUPPLEMENT 

Whoever  heard  of  saving  labor  by  pouring 
something  out  of  a  bag!  Well,  if  you’re  a 
poultryman  who  uses  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  for  your  laying  birds  (chances  are 
you  do),  you  have  probably  already  dis¬ 
covered  why  this  calcium  supplement  takes 
less  work  and  less  time. 

The  principle  reason 

of  course,  is  that  a  single  hopper  does 
the  work  of  the  two  needed  for  grit  and 
oyster  shell — because  Calcite  Crystals 
do  the  work  of  both.  You  have  half  the 
hoppers  to  fill  .  .  .  half  to  clean  .  .  .  half 
to  keep  in  repair  or  replace.  That  means 
less  work,  naturally.  (Less  equipment 
cost,  too.) 

How  come? 

Calcite  Crystals  give  the  laying  bird  all 
the  calcium  she  needs  and  do  an  ade¬ 
quate  grinding  job.  They  usually  cost 
less  than  oyster  shell,  too.  Compare  the 
prices  yourself  at  your  dealer’s. 

Here’s  something  else— 

You  know  that  the  more  feed  you  can  get 
into  a  bird,  the  more  eggs  she  can  lay. 

With  this  2-in-l  calcium  supplement, 
birds  have  more  room  for  the  extra  feed  that  means 
extra  eggs. 

Finally— 

Calcite  Crystals  also  provide  essential  trace  minerals. 

Why  buy  2  when  J  is  better 

See  your  local  dealer 

^  LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  j. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


Hubbard 

CHICKS  MAKE 
great  lAYtM 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers 

HUBBARD'S  KIMBERCHIK-K-137 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 

HUBBARD'S  496  - 

a  brown  egg  cross. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE 


H 

WAIPOK.  N.  H 


FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

UBi^ARD  FARMS 


UKCASItR.  PA.  .  SIAItSVIUf,  N.e. 


RUPTURE 

APPUAHCi 


TO  BRING 

HEAVENLY  COMFORT 
and  SECURITY  or  it 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Rejoice,  Ye  Ruptured!  This 
patented  Brooks  Air  Cushion 
Appliance — for  most  forms  of 
reducible,  rupture — now  is  ....  , 
positively  guaranteed  to  bring  ||ii 
you  heavenly  comfort  and 
security ,  day  and  night,  at  work  or  play — or  it  costs  you 
nothing!  Light.  No  springs  or  hard  pads.  Low  cost!  Buy 
NO  rupture  device  till  you  get  our  free  facts.  Write! 

BROOKS  CO.i  226  STATE  ST.,  MARSHAIL  MICH. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  — 

Write  Today  for  Picture 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


ow  prices. 
Story  of 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 


With  finest  precision  ground  Plano-convex 
lenses.  For  people  over  40  who  need  simple 
magnifying  lenses  to  read  fine  print,  and  do 
not  have  astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  30-Day 
Free  Trial — Money  Back  Guarantee.  Only  $3.95, 
C.  O.  D.’s  accepted.  Send  name,  address  age 
and  sex. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  NE-273,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


CHILDREN’S 

DRESSES 


21^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


USED,  PERFECT  CONDITION.  LADIES’  USED 
DRESSES  24<*.  Discover  how  you  can  outfit 
the  entire  family  at  these  low  prices.  Send 
for  FREE  32  page  bargain  tilled  catalog  of 
new  and  used  clothing  and  shoes. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  RN-2,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


STARTED  WHITE  CO  R  N ISH -C  ROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits,  Pigeons, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY, 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.  Y. 


"Ca//  to  Arms^’  to  Co-ops! 

Need  for  Farmer  Control 
of  Economic  Integration 

By  Dr.  PAUL  ROY 

HE  history  of  the  coopera^  rate  interests  with  the  farmer  as  a 
tive  movement  is  a  long  wage  hand,  or  shall  it  pass  to  the 
and  fascinating  one,  dating  farmer  with  his  own  corporate  in 

back  hundreds  of  years  and  terests?  Or  is  some  comoromisp  in 
well  before  even  those  first  order?  compromise  in 

great  efforts  of  the  Roch-  u 

dale  pioneers  in  England,  rno  ^  vf  much  more  at  stake  than 
Cooperatives  are  never  new.  but  the  choosing  between  the  farmer 

problems  they  meet  are  often  new! 

or  at  least  new  versions  of  old  prob-  pG.ii  it  bioad  social,  moral  and 

lems.  Oppression  by  money-men  led  a  citizens 

to  the  great  development  of  credit  respect  and  place  in 

co-operatives  in  Germany.  The  great  P®5®P^ctive.  We  should  not 

Rochdale  movement  was  in  response  economic  integration  has 

to  the  poverty  and  degradati™  dur-  principally  in  areas  where 

ing  the  Industrial  Revolution  government  price  supports  do  not  ex- 

In  the  United  States,  co-ops  have  it  could  be  said  that 

had  their  ups  and  downs  dating  from  attempt 

the  agricultural  discontent  in  the  nnrt<f  u  stability  where  price  sup- 
1890’s  and  persisting  into  the  price  and/or  where 

disasters  of  the  early  1920’s.  The  ‘^^‘^I'css  has  seen  fit  not  to  legislate. 
Aaron  Sapiro  movement  toward  cen-  -  ^  corporation  which  integrates  a 
tralizatinn  of  ro-onc  nioc  o  farmer  may  care  relatively  little 


tralization  of  co-ops  was  a  defensive 
measure  in  answer  to  the  monopoly 
power  exercised  by  big  business 
against  both  unorganized  labor  and 
unorganized  agriculture  during  the 
1920  s. 

Many  times  people  have  counted 
out  co-ops  as  defeated  and  van¬ 
quished,  yet  each  time  they  rise  again 


about  the  farmer  except  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  “input ’’  cost  and  his  prob¬ 
able  “output.”  It  cannot  be  otherwise 
because  this  is  the  order  of  our 
capitalistic  system  and  is  largely  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  Americans.  If  the  mai’- 
ket  should  pressure  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  the  corporation  will  pres- 


Huioiicu,  ycL  eauii  Lime  iney  rise  again  - .  a tiuu  wui 

when  economic  problems  become  f inputs^  including  the 
— 4.1..  — 4-  ......  .X,.  .  farmer  who  is  on  contract  to 

the  corporation.  Since  one  farmer 


sufficiently  acute  and  sufficiently  ex 
pressive.  Today,  there  is  another  re¬ 
vival  and  a  call-to-arms  for  all  those 
who  would  like  to  see  the  American 
farmer  remain  at  least  as  independ¬ 
ent  as  he  is  now  and  preserve  the 


acting  alone  cannot  possibly  have 
much  bargaining  power  with  the 
corporation,  it  is  likely  that  the 
pressure  will  continue  to  emanate 
remnants  of  an  otherwise  vanishing  corporation  down  to  the 

economic  class.  The  battle  centers  What  the  farm.er  can  do  will 

around  one  main  issue  —  economic  his  alternatives.  If  his 

integration.  The  lines  of  the  struggle  alternatives  are  poor,  he  will  accept 
are  clear.  Economic  integration  itself  the  pressure  and  go  on  producing  to 
is  not  the  issue,  but  rather  who  shall  the  nth  degree.  If  his  opportunities 
control  the  economic  integration,  are  good,  the  farmer  will  look  else- 
Shall  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  corpo-  where  to  escape  (Cont.  on  page  23) 

Penna.  Egg  Co-ops  Merge 


The  formation  of  a  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation  by  five  egg-producer  coopera¬ 
tives  with  J.  Warren  Shearer,  Wer- 
nersyiile,  Berks  County,  as  president, 
has  just  been  announced. 

The  new  organization,  to  be  known 
as  Pennsylvania  Egg  and  Poultry 
Producers,  Inc.,  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  in  Harrisburg.  It  includes 
Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Assn.,  Bethlehem;  Tri- 
County  Producers  Cooperative  Assn., 
Inc.,  Worcester;  Bucks  County  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Assn.,  Doyles- 
town;  Producers  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
change,  Coatesville;  and  Butler 
Coop.  Egg  Auction,  Inc.,  Butler. 

Officers  of  the  new  organization, 
besides  Mr.  Shearer,  are:  vice-pres., 
John  E.  Melhorn  of  Mt.  Joy;  and 
secy.-treas.,  Elmo  Underkoffler  of 
Gilbertsville,  who  is  manager  of  Tri- 


County  Producers  Cooperative  Assn., 
Inc.  Named  to  the  board  of  directors, 
together  with  the  three  officers,  are 
E.  A.  Kirschman  of  Bethlehem  and 
Daniel  R.  Fidler  of  Schuylkill  Haven, 
both  representing  Lehigh  Valley  Egg 
Co-op;  L.  W.  Brinker  of  Doylestown 
and  F.  Frank  Shutt,  Jr.,  of  Chalfonte, 
of  the  Bucks  County  Assn.;  K.  M. 
Souders  of  Coatesville,  representing 
Producers  Exchange;  and  Ray  Franks 
of  Butler  and  Willard  H.  Kimmel  of 
Shelocta,  of  the  Butler  Auction. 

According  to  Underkoffler,  this  as¬ 
sociation  makes  the  Pennsylvania 
Egg  and  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.,  the 
second  largest  egg  producing  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States.  It  serves 
6,250  farms  and  44  counties  and 
processes  over  1,000, 00()  cases  of  eggs 
annually.  A.  R.  Nerino 
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New  officers  and  directors  of  Pennsylvania  Egg  and  Poultry  Producers,  Inc.: 
Back  row,  1.  to  r.,  John  E.  Melhorn,  vice-pres.,  J.  Warren  Shearer,  pres., 
Daniel  R.  Fidler,  and  Willard  H.  Kimmel;  front,  K.  M.  Souders,  Elmo  Under¬ 
koffler,  secy-treas.;  Lester  W.  Brinker,  E.  A.  Kirschman.  G.  Frank  Shutt, 
Jr.,  and  Ray  Franks  are  also  directors. 
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For  the  Williams  of  Western  New  York, 

The  Farm  Is  a  Family  Affair 


Confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
family  farm  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
erection  of  a  12,000-square  ft.  brooder 
house  at  Hickory  Grove  Farm  in 
Rushville,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  new 
house,  heated  with  bottled  gas,  will 
care  for  10,000  replacement  birds  up 
to  range  age.  The  farm’s  poultry  pro¬ 
gram  was  initiated  in  1914  by  Oliver 
S.  Williams,  Sr.  Already  representing 
the  third  family  generation  at  Hick¬ 
ory  Grove,  he  is  being  followed  by 
Oliver  Jr.,  who  with  his  wife,  Shirley, 
has  three  children,  Linda  10,  Oliver 
W.  3rd  8,  and  Alan  3,  to  carry  on  as 
the  fifth  generation  of  Williams’  to 
live  on  the  farm. 

Oliver  Jr.  is  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  production  assisted  by  two 
full-time  men,  one  school  boy  and 


raised  on  the  farm  plus  additional 
purchased.  The  starter  and  grower 
mashes  contain  the  popular  new 
coccidiostat.  Fine  granite  grit  is 
sprinkled  on  the  starting  mash,  at 
two  weeks  the  intermediate  size  is 
gradually  introduced,  and  at  seven 
weeks  the  birds  are  receiving  large 
or  hen-size  granite  grit. 

The  pullets  go  on  range  in  April 
or  May  and  are  housed  according  to 
stage  of  development.  Mortality  aver¬ 
ages  only  about  two  per  cent  from 
starting  to  housing.  Yearlings  are 
force-moulted  in  the  Fall  and  then 
placed  in  range  shelters  after  pullets 
have  been  housed.  Sacks  are  placed 
over  the  wire  on  range  shelters  for 
protection  until  the  yearlings  are 
moved  to  the  breeding  pens  in  No¬ 
vember.  When  lay  has  reached  30  to 
40  per  cent,  lights  are  turned  on  to 


induce  production  of  January  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs. 

The  Milliams  allow  the  mash  feed¬ 
ers  to  become  empty  briefly  once 
each  day.  A  bit  of  scratch  grain  is  fed 
in  the  morning,  with  a  heavier  feed¬ 
ing  between  3  and  5  p.m.  Pellets  are 
fed  at  noon,  the  amount  varying  and 
as  recommended  by  feed  company 
advisor  James  Holman,  The  aim  is 
to  have  the  breeders  in  firm,  working 
body  condition. 

Hickory  Grove  chicks  are  sold 
within  a  local  delivery  radius.  Oliver 
Sr.  who  believes  in  contacting  his 
customers  directly,  travels  some  2,000 
miles  per  month  to  visit  each  custom¬ 
er  and  check  upon  the  progress  of 
his  Hickory  Grove  product.  Contact 
is  further  maintained  by  direct  mail. 
In  addition.  Hickory  Grove  has  a 
dealership  for  a  commercial  feed  and 
makes  use  of  calendars  to  publicize 
both  the  feed  and  the  farm’s  chicks. 

All  members  of  the  Williams  fam¬ 
ily  participate  in  Hickory  Grove’s 
operation.  It  is  truly  a  farm  family 
affair.  Allen  Pomeroy 


Expand  the  Business 
wifhouf  Building 

One  of  the  advantages  Cornell 
University  Professor  C.  E.  Ostrander 
cites  for  started  pullets  is  that  they 
enable  a  poultryman  to  expand  his 
egg  flock  without  constructing  more 
houses.  Using  former  brooding  fa¬ 
cilities  may  be  “the  cheapest  way” 
to  expand  for  some,  he  says,  and 
“the  only  way”  for  others.  Full  con¬ 
centration  on  the  laying  flock  often 
results  in  greater  egg  production, 
and  it  also  increases  labor  efficiency. 
The  disease  contagion  problem  is 
reduced,  too. 

But  Ostrander  foresees  that  started 
pullets  may  not  always  be  purchased 
as  economically  as  they  can  be 
raised,  and  their  quality  is  not  al¬ 
ways  good.  Prevention  and  control 
of  diseases  on  the  production  farm 
where  so  many  ages  are  reared 
should  be  considerations  of  purchase. 
Started  pullet  programs  have  failed, 
he  says,  but  they  can  work  “if  every¬ 
thing  is  done  right.” 


A  box  of  newly  hatched  chicks  at 
Hickory  Grove  Farms  gets  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Williams  Family.  L. 
to  r.  around  the  table:  Linda,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Williams,  James  Holman, 
feed  company  advisor,  Alan,  Oliver 
Sr.,  Oliver  Jr.,  and  Oliver  III. 


two  women  who  work  in  the  hatchery. 
Oliver  Sr.  handles  the  marketing  of 
the  300,000  chicks  hatched  each  year. 

Because  the  Williams  believe  in 
providing  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water 
for  their  flocks,  they  have  constructed 
a  10,000-gallon  cistern  at  the  hatchery 
and  a  750,000-gallon  pond  on  a  knoll 
overlooking  the  farm  buildings.  All 
drinking  fountains  are  cleaned  daily 
and  water  is  piped  directly  to  auto¬ 
matic  waterers  on  range.  There  is 
much  scrubbing  and  washing  of 
equipment  and  floors  to  be  done,  too. 

Eggs  are  collected  at  least  four 
times  daily;  all  are  washed.  Fifteen- 
dozen  egg  baskets  are  filled  just  two- 
thirds  fulHto  allow  for  good  cleaning, 
and  to  ptevent  breakage.  After  eight 
baskets  are  washed,  the  water  is 
changed  and  new  sanitizer  introduced. 
The  Williams  have  found  that  sex-link 
eggs  hatch  better  if  stored  outside 
the  refrigerating  room.  Results  seem 
more  satisfactory  for  the  other 
breeds,  however,  when  the  eggs  are 
held  in  a  55-degree  cooler  which  has 
an  electric  humidifier. 

The  present  incubatoi’s  have  a 
92,000-egg  capacity.  Approximately 
145,000  White  Leghorns,  100,000  Red- 
Rock  crosses,  50,000  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  5,000  Barred  Rocks  are 
hatched  each  year.  When  the  needs 
of  300  Hickory  Grove  customers  are 
fiilled,  hatching  eggs  are  shipped  to 
hatcheries.  The  White  Leghorns  are 
the  Williams’  own  strain  cross;  the 
farm  also  holds  a  franchise  for  a 
nationally  known  line. 

The  breeding  flocks  consist  of 
2,700  Leghorns,  400  Barred  Rocks  for 
producing  chicks  of  that  breed  and 
2,500  more  for  Red-Rock  crosses,  and 
1,400  R.  1.  Reds.  Each  year,  75  Barred 
Rock  and  400  R.  1.  Red  day-old  pedi¬ 
greed  males  are  purchased.  Replace¬ 
ment  pullets  of  both  breeds  are 
produced  from  Hickory  Grove’s  own 
flocks  and  hatched  between  February 
1  and  April  15.  All  hatching  eggs  for 
replacement  production  are  from 
birds  that  have  laid  through  one  year, 
been  through  one  moult,  then  mated 
to  the  pedigreed  males. 

Pullets  are  raised  on  a  grain-and- 
mash  program  using  all  the  grain 


The  GOLDEN  EGGS  are 

the  bonus  eggs  you  get 

with  RED  ROSE  Feeds 

Most  hens  have  the  ability  to  produce  300  eggs  a  year* 
What  you  feed  them  makes  the  difference  between 
breaking  even  at  50%  lay  .  .  ,  or  making  a  profit  with  th^ 
Golden  Eggs  that  come  from  60%,  70%  or  80% 
production.  By  following  the  Red  Rose  Program  and 
feeding  for  the  Golden  Eggs  you  increase  your  income 
and  reduce  your  cost  per  dozen  ,  .  ,  without  an  ounce  of- 
extra  effort  on  your  part. 

Scientifically  developed  and  tested  Red  Rose  feeds 
provide  the  extra  energy  and  production  that  mean  mgr®’ 
Golden  Eggs.  Put  your  flock  on  Red  Rose  Complete. 
Laying  Ration  and  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  now 
to  get  those  profitable  Golden  Eggs, 


l^istribytQn  frgm  Msinf  fo  fhn4pj  QFk  IB# 


Percentage  of 
Flock  Lay 

Pounds  Feed 

Per  Dozen  Eggs 

Extra  Dozen 

Eggs  You  Get 

Increased  Income 

Per  Ton  of  Feed  From  ! 
The  "Golden  Eggs" 

50% 

5.52 

0 

0 

«o% 

4.77 

57 

$28.50 

70% 

4.43 

89 

$44.50 

80% 

3.81 

163 

$81.50 

Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 


Which  hen  lays  the 
GOLDEN  EGGS'? 


October  18,  1958 
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Wins  cooking  awards  in  first  year  of  competition 

Manager  of  New  Hampshire  State  Fair 
Congratulates  Prize -Winning  Cook 

Last  year’s  New  Hampshire  State 
Fair  was  certainly  one  for  Mrs. 

Kenneth  Elder  to  remember!  She 
not  only  won  three  awards  in  the 
cooking  competition,  but  Fair 
Manager  Delbert  Gray  presented 
them  in  person! 

Mrs.  Elder  helps  her  husband 
run  their  large  dairy  farm  near 
Lyme  Center,  New  Hampshire,  so 
naturally  she’s  mighty  busy,  and 
likes  to  do  things  the  handy  way 
— like  using  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  easy  to  use,”  she 
says.  “I  can  keep  a  supply  handy 
right  in  my  cupboard.” 

And  now  there  S  a  new  way  to  Another  Fine  Product  of  standard  Brands  Incj 


use  Fleischmann’s  Yeast — add  it 
to  biscuit  mix  and  make  real  Ital¬ 
ian  pizza  crust.  There’s  no  rising, 
hardly  any  measuring  or  fuss.  And 
it  makes  a  marvelous  pizza,  says 
Mrs.  America®,  one  of  the  prize¬ 
winning  cooks  who  has  tried  it. 
You’ll  find  her  recipe,  called 
“Pizza  Pronto,”  on  the  back  of  the 
Fleischmann’s  package.  So  pick  up 
this  easy,  speedy  Dry  Yeast  and 
try  “Pizza  Pronto.” 

©Mrs.  America  Inc. 


Apple  Butter  Time 


Now  in  the  Fall  when  apples  are  in, 

Gray  smoke  curls  slowly  through  the  trees 
Whose  leaves  are  red  and  brown  and  rust. 

Then  folks  will  gather  for  the  “parin’  ”  as  soon  as  it  is  dusk. 
Tommorow  the  fire  will  be  lighted. 

The  copper  kettle,  filled,  will  shine  — 

For  this  is  autumn  weather  and  “Apple  Butter  Time.” 

New  York  State  —  Pauline  Best  Seaton 


Homemade  Lunchbox  Cookies 


INTRODLICTORY  OFFER 


ON 
READING 
GLASSES 


J 


3  PAIRS  FOR 
THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 
A  family  kit;  one  pair  for 
close  reading;  one  pair  for  normal  use;  one 
pair  for  distant  viewing.  Handsome  frames, 
OPTICALLY-GROUND  and  precision  polished 
magnifying  lenses.  Each  pair  has  a  different 
strength.  Do  fine  needlework,  read  smallest 
print  or  distant  signs  with  ease.  Fits  every 
head.  STATE  AGE.  Absolutely  guaranteed  or 
money  back  in  10  days.  SEND  NO  MONEY — 
Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage  or  send  cash, 
money  order  or  check  and  save  postage. 

KLEEN  SALES, 

20  W.  Jackson,  Dept.  i36.  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


BARGAINS 

Buy  Wholesale  —  Save  Money 

XMAS  GIFTS,  JEWELRY,  TOYS, 
WATCHES.  CLOTHING,  HI-FI,  RADIOS, 
CLOCKS,  MEL-MAC,  WALLETS,  CAM¬ 
ERAS.  LAMPS,  ETC. 

Free  Catalog 

JAY  NORRIS  COMPANY 

487-RN.  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


2161? 

PLASTIC 


Regular  price 
of  9  X  12-ft. 
heavy  trans¬ 
parent  Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 

- our  special 

low  Sale  price, 
two  for  $1,001 
Protects  rugs, 
furniture  & 
Boors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug¬ 
gy,  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
Kprons,  tablecloths,  lampshades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 
Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof — clean  with  damp 
cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams!  Send$1.00 
plus  25c  for  pstg.  &  hldg,  or  $1.25  for  two  9x12  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  fc  M  CO.  DeptL56.B0X  881,  St.  LouiS,  Mo, 


Don’t 

even 

lEITIOI,' 

that 

word!. 
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Famous  Brands 

ZIPPERSHrr^ 


Close-out  sale  Brand  new,  not  seconds,  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  Zippers  including  Talon,  Wal- 
des,  Connar,  Scgal-lock,  etc.  We  send  you  20 
Zippers,  carefully  selected  and  GUARANTEED 
to  please  you  in  these  sizes:  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  14.  All  only  80c  plus  20c  for  postage  and 
handling,  or  $1.00  in  all.  Maximum  order 
THREE  sets  for  $2.89  prepaid  but  order  now 
as  supply  is  limited. 

ZIPPER  SHOP,  Dept.  Z-504 
BOX  881,  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 


“Frightened  to  death”  is  no  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  where  cancer  is 
concerned.  Each  year  thousands 
of  Americans  lose  their  lives 
needlessly  because  they  were  too 
terrified  about  cancer  to  even 
learn  facts  which  could  have 
saved  their  lives!  Learn  how 
to  protect  yourself  and  your 
family  by  writing  to  “Cancer,” 
c/o  your  local  post  office. 

American  Cancer  Society 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


Lunch  boxes  now  are  made  so  that 
milk  can  be  carried  in  thermos  bot¬ 
tles,  also  tomato  juice,  etc.  Paper 
containers  with  tight  caps  can  carry 
a  baked  apple  or  preserved  fruits 
that  are  not  too  wet. 

Dried  apricots,  peaches,  raisins  are 
healthful  additions.  Sandwiches,  of 
course,  can  be  spread  with  cottage 
cheese,  the  jams  and  jellies,  and  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  not  to  mention  cold  meats 
for  the  hearty  eaters. 

Molasses  Oatmeal  Chips 
Use  1  cup  sifted  flour;  11/2  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder;  2  teaspoons 
ginger;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  Vz  cup  mo¬ 
lasses;  1/2  cup  sugar;  %  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  melted;  1  egg,  slightly  beaten; 
1  cup  rolled  oats. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder, 
ginger  and  salt.  Combine  molasses, 
sugar  and  shortening;  add  egg  and 
beat  well.  Add  the  flour  and  rolled 
oats.  Mix  all  together  well. 

Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  bak¬ 
ing  sheet  and  bake  in  a  350  degree 
F.  oven  for  10  to  12  minutes.  Let 
stand  a  few  minutes  before  removing 
from  baking  sheet.  They  will  get 
crisp  when  cool.  Makes  three  dozen 
delicious  cookies. 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies 
Use  3  cups  sifted  flour;  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  1/4  teaspoon  soda;  V2 
cup  shortening;  Vz  cup  peanut  butter; 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten;  1  cup  brown 
sugar,  firmly  packed;  1  cup  white 
sugar;  1  cup  milk. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together. 
Cream  shortening  and  peanut  butter 
together.  Add  eggs  and  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally,  beating  until  smooth  and  light. 
Add  milk  and  sifted  dry  ingredients 
alternately,  mixing  until  smooth  after 
each  addition.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls 
on  greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  in 
a  400  degree  F.  oven  eight  to  10 
minutes.  Makes  three  to  four  dozen 
cookies.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 

Nebraska 


the  vines  themselves  came  up  this 
Summer  without  my  having  planted 
the  seeds  at  all.  Like  Topsy,  they 
just  grew.  Perhaps  the  humming 
birds  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
last  year. 

As  for  these  beautiful  birds,  they 
came  to  the  porch  in  June  for  the 
columbines,  and  were  here  until 
October  for  the  morning  glories. 
Strangely  enough,  only  the  male 
bird  with  his  ruby  throat  came 
for  the  columbines;  only  the  mother 
bird,  minus  ruby  gems,  came  for  the 
morning  glories.  Persis  Smith 


Darling  Duplicates 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg,  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


My  Midnight  Glories 

This  may  be  the  last  garden  note 
for  the  season,  but  I  must  tell  you 
about  my  morning  glories. 

A  week  of  cool  weather  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  really  chilly  nights,  had 
a  surprising  effect  on  those  vines. 
The  morning  glories  that  climb  up 
the  three  porch  posts  get  little  sun 
after  ten  a.  m.  With  such  cool  sun¬ 
shine  besides,  the  blossoms  there 
stayed  wide  open  all  day  long. 

To  my  amazement,  however,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  go  out  on  the  porch  late 
at  night  and  the  porch  light  showed 
up  the  morning  glories  still  wide 
awake  at  midnight! 

One  never  knows  what  will  happen 
next  in  the  country  but  “midnight 
glories”  are  out  of  the  usual.  In  fact, 
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3-8  yrs, 


8141  &  8142.  Princess  look-alikes  are  fun 
to  sew.  8141  is  in  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18, 
20.  Size  12,  32  bust,  GV2  yards  of  39-inch: 
Vi  yard  contrast. 

8142  is  in  sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  years.  Size 
4,  2V2  yards  of  39-inch;  Vi  yard  contrast. 
Two  patterns,  25  cents  each. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  and 
style  number;  do  not  forget  to  include  sizes! 
Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  service,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Fall  and  Winter  '58  issue  of  our  pattern 
book  Basic  FASHION,  35  cents. 

IHE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


2216.  POINSETTA  COLOR  STAMF- 
ONS;  no  embroidery!  12  motifs;  di¬ 
directions  for  apron  and  luncheon 
set.  25  cents. 


5883.  DARLING  DUCK  TV  cushion!  Full  directions.  25  cents. 


2277.  CUDDLY-CREEPING  DOLL.  Movable  arms,  legs;  wool  “curl 
in  the  middle  of  her  forehead!”  Pattern  pieces.  25  cents. 


2361.  WARM  GIFT:  COZY  SLIP¬ 
PERS.  Small,  Medium,  Large,  all 
included.  Full  directions.  25  cents. 


WXXKXWOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOft 


5111.  GLAMOUR  HANKIES.  Lacy 
crochet  edgings;  flowers  to  em¬ 
broider.  All  directions.  25  cents. 


2393.  REGAL  PEACOCK,  panel  to  X-stitch,  for  wall  or  bedspread.  All 
instructions.  25  cents. 

5796.  DELIGHTFUL  POTHOLDERS;  poppy  and  pansy  shapes.  Hot  iron 
transfers.  25  cents. 

2247.  EXQUISITE  CENTERPIECE.  Pineapple  crochet.  26  in.  Crochet 
and  stitch  directions.  25  cents. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  numbers  right  on  order. 
Send  to  The  Rural  Ne^v  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 


IfcXXlOCXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXjfXHKX 

5798.  BRIGHT  X-STITCH 
BORDER.  Circular  Apron. 
Full  directions.  Chart,  trans¬ 
fer,  tissue.  25  cents. 


26  INCHES 
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SAVE! 

WITH  A  NEW,  'advanced 

RITEWAY 

*  WOOD  BURNING 

HEATER 


SAVES 
UP  TO 


80% 


IN  FUEL 
COSTS 


fully  automatic— new  econ¬ 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  of  burning  wood — pat¬ 
ented  features — owner 
endorsed. 

Write  for  free  literature 
□  HEATER  □  FURNACES 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1010  C  E.  Main  St. 


Waynesboro,  Va. 


MEW 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Moil  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  t 

Priced 
Low  As 

Now  Professiona  t  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeoas,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
CCUn  un  mmucv  >fust  send  name  and  ad- 
OCnU  llU  iVIUIllll  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Oept.X69lO 

3.TS  W.  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
Couldn’t  Sleep  with 
Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  — you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Another 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfoi’table  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  En.ioyagoodnight’ssleepandthe  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


SEWING  SCISSORS 

F  F 


We’ll  send  you  a 

E  LARGE,  7-in.  Genuine 
DRESSMAKER’S  Sew- 
mm  iirg  Scissors  FREE — even  tho  you 
pay  others  $2,00  or  more  for  fine 
quality  Dressmaker  Scissors.  We 
do  this  to  make  more  friends.  Order  NOW  as 
supply  is  limited  but  please  send  25c  for 
pstg.  &  hdig.  per  pair.  Limit  2  pairs  to  family. 

DRESSMAKER  SCISSORS, 

DEPT.  4127,  BOX  881,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Dept.  68, 


NOW!  Sdve  Up  fo  50% 

on  Nation^ly  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  bIg-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spaie  time  ] 
taking  orders  from  othersl 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846,  Chicago  42.  III.  | 


NSW  FAIL  WOOCSNS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-41,  WEST  SWANZEY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

IS  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU, 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

DCUni  VI  Ills  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
ntVULlina  s^eel.  All  sizes  and  stylet. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 
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October  18,  1958 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania -New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word:  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Nov.  1  closes  Oct.  17 
Nov.  15  closes  Oct.  31 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees,  Must 
be  experienced  in  general  maintenance 
of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  m  a 
permanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  living 
quarters.  Write  full  details  as  _  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera- 

tion.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  ooy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York.  _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  neat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ 

WANTED:  Two  men  for  top  producing  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  herd.  Desire  father  and  son 
of  working  age.  Family  must  be  conscientious 
with  clean  habits.  Operation  is  modern  wth 
milking  machines,  barn  cleaner,  etc.  Other 
help  also  employed  under  supervision  of 
manager.  Comfortable  living  quartei;s  ^with 
oil  heat  and  all  conveniences.  Spools, 
churches  and  shopping  center  close  by.  Refer¬ 
ences,  past  experience  and  wages  expected 
in  letter,  care  BOX  2901,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen- 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  a  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Base  salary  $300  plus 
maintenance,  with  variations  upward  depend¬ 
ing  on  man’s  skills  and  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Year  round  country  school  near  Ithaca. 
Write:  Junior  Republic,  675  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. _ _ _ _ 

GOLDEN  Opportunity:  Pleasant  positions  now 
open.  Missionary  work.  Write  today  with¬ 
out  delay!  Christ  Rescue  Mission,  41  E.  Union, 

Bethlehem,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

MARRIED  Couple:  Woman  to  help  in  house¬ 
hold  of  three.  Man  to  help  with  cash  ^d 
carry  dairy  business.  Live  with  owner.  BOX 

3000,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

BOOKKEEPER:  Experienced,  mature,  for 

office  on  large  dairy  farm  25  mile^ 
Binghamton.  Good  salary,  room  ai^ 
furnished.  References  required.  BOX  3001, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  on  dairy  farm,  chore  work 
and  odd  jobs,  prefer  middleaged  or  retired 
man.  BOX  3002,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.Y.-1018) 

WANTEDl~bn  dairy  farm,  middleaged  man  or 
man  on  pension;  $100  per  month  plus  house, 
all  improvements.  BOX  3011,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ . 

CARETAKER  couple,  middleaged  for  estate. 

80  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  Tri 
State  area.  Permanent  position  for  right 
couple.  Full  time  for  man  and  part  time  for 
wife.  Man  must  be  experienced  handling 
equipment  and  landscaping.  Heated  living 
quarters,  telephone.  Good  salary.  BOX  3014, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

MAN  wanted  for  pig  farm,  married,  for  gener¬ 
al  pig  farm  work,  35  to  50  years  of  age, 
living  quarters  furnished.  Wife  for  light 
housekeeping  and  occasional  light  cooking, 
salary  on  a  monthly  basis,  give  refereime  and 
salary,  expected  to  start.  Reply  to  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Bodine,  care  Walt  Whitman  Hotel,  Broad- 
way,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  _ 

OFFER  country  cottage  free  to  attract  un¬ 

usually  responsible  couple.  Family  requires 
only  woman’s  part-time  help  with  housework 
and  children.  BOX  84.  Boxford,  Mass. 

_ _ N.  Y.-1018) 

CAN  use  middleaged  man  experienced  in  chick 
raising.  Hodas  Poultry  Farm,  Toms  River, 

New  Jersey.  _ 

GENERAL  cook  wanted:  Clean,  sober  woman. 

Fine  home,  good  salary  for  right  party. 
Small  private  institution  for  aged  in  country. 
Answer  by  writing.  The  Field  Home,  R.  D.  1, 

Peekskill,  New  York. _ _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  working  manager  wanted. 

This  is  a  laying  and  breeding  flock.  Modern 
home  is  available.  Farm  is  located  on  mam 
highway  about  six  miles  from  SpringheM, 
Mass.  Only  fully  experienced  man  will  be 
considered.  Hilltop  Farm,  Suflield,  Conn.  Ask 

for  Mr.  Stroh. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  cook-housekeeper  for  congenial 
family  with  baby.  Country  house,  all  con- 
veniences  near  New  Haven,  Waterbury.  Satur¬ 
day  evenings  and  Sundays  off.  Additional  help 
in  cleaning  and  laundering.  Salary  $175  month¬ 
ly.  Write  stating  experience,  age.  Mrs.  John 
Chamberlain,  840  N.  Brooksvale,  Cheshire, 

Connecticut.  _ (N.  Y.-1018) 

NEEDED:  A  competent  housekeeper  who  does 
not  smoke  or  drink  to  care  for  comfortable 
home  with  two  people,  who  will  be  willing  to 
stay  on  if  all  satisfactory  and  to  .wo^  for 
modest  salary.  Lock  Box  1,  Morris,  Conn. 

_ (N.  Y.-1018) 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

IF  you’re  considering  a  career  in  real  estate, 

we’re  looking  for  hard  working,  highly 
ethical  folks  willing  to  follow  our  methods. 
Write  for  test  questions.  Advertising,  supplies, 
liberal  sales  helps,  coaching,  free  to  those 
who  qualify.  New  York  and  New  England 
only.  Strictly  commission.  Four  EfTs,  Box 
264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 

_ (N.  Y.-1018) 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

MAN  57,  reliable,  cook,  houseman,  handy;  go 

anywhere.  BOX  3004,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WIDOW:  Mature,  position  as  companion  to 
lady,  or  couple,  spending  winter  in  Florida. 
Driver’s  license.  Capable,  dependable,  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  3005,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-1018) 

FORMER  school  teacher  would  like  to  re¬ 
sume  teaching  on  a  temporary  license.  BOX 
3012,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-1018) 

REFINED  housekeeper  for  adult.  Give  age 
and  children.  BOX  3015,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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EXPERIENCED  fruitgrower,  30,  married,  no 

children;  wishes  position  as  a  foreman.  BOX 
3016,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  to  manage  small  dairy  farm. 

All  around  experience.  John  Guiliano,  21 

Scooter  Lane,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

A  VERY  honest  and  trustworthy  widow,  66. 

Would  like  housekeeping  in  modern  home 
for  congenial  one  or  two  adults.  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Thomasell,  Norfolk,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-1018) 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DAIRY  farm,  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 

modern  barn,  silos.  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  pond,  brook; 
$37,000.  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn,  20 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  silo,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  brook,  9-room  house  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  good  road.  $17,500.  Terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

SOtlTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co..  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa, 
New  York.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. _ 

76  ACRES.  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  Tioga  Co.,  4  room 
house,  barn,  henhouse,  $4,500.  Werts  Real 

Estate,  J ohnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

120  ACRE  farm,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Tioga 
County,  6  room  house,  barn,  chicken  house, 
$6,6M.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
150  ACRE  ^iry  farm,  artesian  well,  pond, 

stream,  fully  equipped.  Ralph  Eggler,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-1018) 

FLORIDA  Homesites:  Big,  beautifully  wooded, 
$200.  Only  $10  monthly.  Free  brochure.  Write 
today.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA;  Easy  walk  to  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Grand  Lagoon,  complete  marina.  Beautiful 
75-foot  residence  lots  on  22-foot  paced  street, 
in  Gulf-front  subdivision.  $24.75  down,  $23.20 
monthly  including  interest.  Total  price  $1,224.75. 
No  comparable  location  priced  so  low.  Bro¬ 
chure  free.  Sam  B.  Hearn,  Broker,  Inc.,  Box 
177-G.  Panama  City  Beach.  Florida. _ 

CATALOG  Free.  Describes  several  hundred 
listings  in  frank,  specific  terms;  all  kinds, 
sizes,  prices,  from  better  farms  and  homes  to 
low  priced  tracts  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Ask 

for  our  catalog  and  avoid  costly,  needless 

trips.  New  York  to  Maine  coast.  Four  Efis, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
_ (N.  Y.-1018) 

132  ACRE  farm  in  Sullivan  County.  Barn 
for  40  head,  silo,  large  hen  houses  and 
other  buildings.  9-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  macadam  road;  10  minutes  town; 
farmer  retiring.  $16,000.  Stock  and  machinery 

avaiiable.  BOX  3006,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  farm  fully  equipped  for  16,000 
broilers,  dwelling,  four  rooms,  bath.  Price 
$17,000.  Reason  for  selling,  ill  health.  William 

Gray,  Bowdoinham,  Maine. _ 

DAIRY  Farm:  600  acres,  38  stock,  24  cows, 
seven  bred  heifers,  six  yearlings,  all  ma¬ 
chinery  to  farm  with,  John  Deere  equipment. 
DeLaval  milking  machine.  7-room  house  with 
attic.  Will  take  part  cash,  balance  terms. 
Marion  R.  Cates,  R.  2,  Clinton,Maine.  Tele- 

phone:  HA  6-3087. _ 

FOUR  rooms  and  bath,  beautifully  all  re¬ 
modeled  country  home  in  small  village, 
beautiful  shade  trees,  nearly  half  acre  land, 
20  minutes  drive  to  Binghamton.  Mike  Micha, 
R.  D.  1,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm  on  Route  32,  Greenville, 
N.  Y.:  44  stanchions,  silo,  13-room  house,  two 
baths,  two  electric  kitchen  oil  hot  water  heat. 
Fireplace,  two  deep  wells  never  dry.  On  hard 
top  road,  three  miles  to  churches  and  stores. 
Can  be  used  as  two  family.  Asking  price  is 
$32,000.00.  Can  be  bought  with  hay,  machinery. 
Hoelzer  Jersey  Farm,  Greenville.  New  York. 
SMALL  Farm:  All  improvements.  Egleton, 
Delanson,  New  York. _ 

60-ACRE  country  estate,  beautiful  woods  with 
stream,  varied  fruit  trees,  mansion  type 
eight  large  room  house  with  all  conveniences, 
fireplace,  oil  heaL  etc.  Other  builidngs,  near 
village  in  Wayne  County  New  York,  near  Lake 
Ontario.  Very  reasonable.  BOX  3019,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY:  200  acres,  good  barn,  50 
cow  stanchions,  two  silos,  good  milk  routes, 
school  bus,  good  buildings,  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply,  good  road.  Terms.  James  H.  Burns,  Bath, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  PR  6-4161, _ 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY:  75  acres,  river  bottom 
land,  located  on  main  highway,  good  build¬ 
ings.  10  room  home.  Terms.  James  H.  Burns, 
Bath,  N.  Y.  Telephone  PR  6-4161. _ 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


DAIRY  Farm;  170-230  acres;  pen  stabling;  de¬ 
signed  for  65  cows:  bulk  tank;  milking 
parlor;  glass  lines;  oil  burner  for  heat  and 
hot  water;  entire  barn  yard  black  topped:  two 
bunker  silos.  Farmer  must  furnish  stock  and 
farm  machinery.  L.  H.  Hearn,  Knox,  New 
York. _ 

ONE  room  efficiency  or  two  room  apartments. 

Ideal  for  retirement  or  business  folks.  Com¬ 
pletely  furnished  plus  utilities,  clean  linens 
weekly.  In  New  Jersey,  convenient  to  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Rates  low  as  $50  monthly.  BOX 
3018,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

FOR  retirement  couple  or  single  man:  Two- 
room  apartment,  furnished,  heated,  bath, 
separate  entrance,  be  independent  in  living 
for  $25  per  month,  in  return,  help  us  with  our 
gardening,  you  can  have  space  for  yourself. 

BOX  54,  Vernon.  New  Jersey. _ 

FLORIDA:  New,  neat  and  modern  apartment 
with  kitchenette  and  private  bath;  also  pri¬ 
vate  swimming  pool.  By  the  month  or  season. 
Otto  Steiner,  Stuart,  R.  2,  Florida. _ _ 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Few  acres  land  with  view,  brook; 

off  main  highway.  Would  consider  small 
farm.  BOX  3010,  Rural  New  Worker. 
_ (N.  Y.-1018) 

WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 
village  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  other 
types  businesses.  Telephone  or  write:  Werts 
Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house.  New  York  State. 

Full  price  under  $2,000.  Write  BOX  2915, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-1018) 

PUBLIC  AUCTIONS 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  of  real  estate  and  chatties. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
in  Holmes  County  on  state  route  39  to  county 
road  400  turn  left  and  follow  signs.  On  Satur¬ 
day  November  8,  1958  at  1:00  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 
Real  estate:  Good  producing  156.4  acre  dairy 
farm  with  110  acres  tillable  land,  grade  A 
dairy  with  three  stall  milking  parlor  and  bulk 
tank  arrangement,  bank  barn  with  30x60  ft. 
attached  pole  shed  with  30x45  ft.  L  shed, 
46x75  ft.  pole  hay  barn  with  cemented  apron, 
large  block  silo,  newly  painted  six  room 
frame  house  with  bath.  Water  is  supplied  by 
several  springs  and  a  good  drilled  well.  Also 
full  line  of  farm  and  dairy  equipment  and 
feed.  Terms  on  real  estate:  10  per  cent  down 
and  balance  upon  transfer  of  deed.  Balance 
of  terms  given  day  of  sale.  Terms  on  chatties, 
cash.  Realtor  and  auctioneer,  C.  O.  Beegle, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Rt.  4,  Telepohne  AN  3-5119. 
Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wight,  telephone 
Millersburg,  Ohio  431-A. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS  or  Reds,  your  choice;  life  guarantee. 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila¬ 
delphia  50,  Penna. 


POULTRY 


PART  grown  Black  Minorca  cockerels.  Ideal 
White  Egg  Cross  Easter  Egg  Araucanas 
Phoenix.  Stephen  Costa,  Minotola,  New  Jersey. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


JERSEY’S  finest  retirement  home.  Companion¬ 
ship,  supervision,  Sunday  services,  movies, 
bus  trips:  $30-$40  weekly.  Special  facilities  for 
senile  guests.  The  Pines,  Branchville,  New 
Jersey.  ’Telephone  4975. _ 

WIDOW  will  share  country  home,  central 

New  York  with  Christian  people.  BOX  3013, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  _ (N,  Y.-1018) 

DEER  hunting  at  its  best.  Perry’s  Hotel, 
PrattsviUe,  New  York^ 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 
est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
llth,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


PLANTS 

WILD  Ginseng  —  Dig  it  —  Picture  and  infor- 
mation  $1.00.  Send  to  Ginseng  Asheville,  N.  C. 

CERTIFIED  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRY  bush¬ 
es  six  bearing  age  $5.75.  Twelve  two-year 
$7.95.  Quantity  prices  on  request.  Morning- 
brook  Plantation,  Upper  Hampden  Road.  Mon- 
son.  Mass. _ _ 

AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  L.  Roberts. 
P.  O.  272,  Marblehead,  Mass. _ 

VIRUS  free  strawberry  plants!  Blakemore 
$6.00  per  1,000;  Dunlap,  Premier,  Robinson, 
Tenn.  Beauty  $8.00;  Sparkle  $9.00;  Gem  and 
Superfection  $12;  20th  Century  $15.  Express 
collect.  Tommy  Rogers,  Harrison.  Tennessee. 
Telephone  FI  4-6122. _ 

FRUIT  trees,  berry  plants,  ornamentals,  nut 
and  shade  trees.  Plant  this  Fall!  Complete 
line  including  dwarf  apple  on  Mailing  num¬ 
ber  9.  7,  2,  1  root  stocks.  Low  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  Highest  quality,  best  varieties, 
dependable  service,  satisfaction  assured  by 
one  of  America’s  oldest  nurseries.  Catalog 
free.  Write  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box 
R-1038-C,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland. _ 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberry,  black¬ 
berries  for  Fall  planting.  50  varieties.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son, 
Bradford.  Mass. _ _ 

ELEPHANT  garlic.  Six  times  bigger.  Sensa¬ 
tional  seller.  Send  $1.00  for  samples.  Free 
information.  Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  High- 
way  Pacific,  Albany,  Oregon. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  for  sale:  1.000  Scotch 
Pine.  Arthur  F.  Crosby,  R.  F.  D.  Portage- 
ville.  Pike,  New  York. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE;  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tions.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 
WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. _ _ 

CHOICE  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y.-518-59) 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


EXCITING  Christmas  candle  offer.  You  have 
never  seen  any  as  lovely!  A  full  12-inches 
high,  exquisitely  decorated  with  sparkles, 
miniature  colored  balls,  gold  and  silver  leaves. 
Beautiful  decorater  colors:  Mint  Green,  Gold, 
Pink,  Blue  and  White.  These  exceptionally  fine 
candles  will  add  a  most  festive  touch  to  your 
home  and  can  be  used  in  a  dozen  ways  for 
original  and  enchanting  Christmas  decorations. 
Wonderful  for  gift  giving,  too.  Only  $2.98  for 
a  set  of  two — all  postage  included.  Order  to¬ 
day,  send  check  or  money  order  to:  Tina’s 
Busy  Bee,  219  Maywood  Avenue.  Maywood, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  GalU- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 
BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Aye.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies.  Write 
for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  New  York. 
UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun- 
bridge,  Vermont. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana. _ 

SOMETHING  different  in  hooked  rug  pattern 
catalogs.  Some  of  the  best  selling  patterns 
by  six  top  designers  all  pictured  in  one  cata¬ 
log.  Postpaid  25  cents.  Berry’s  Patterns, 
Raynham,  Mass. _ _ 

THROW  away  paper  bags  for  vacuum  cleaners. 

Send  make  and  model  for  information  on 
ordering.  Ripplinger’s,  1926  Gravois,  St.  Louis 
4,  Missouri. _ 

SEA  shell  craft  catalog  25  cents.  White’s, 
1416-B,  Boylan,  Clearwater,  Florida. _ 

CROCHET-EDGED  linen  hankies,  three  for 
$1.00.  Dennings  Products,  East  Randolph,  Vt. 
BUY  Xmas  gifts  now:  Assorted  hand  crocheted 
handkerchiefs  $1.50  each.  Assorted  quilted 
flowergarden  potholders  50  cents  each;  three 
$1.25.  Clara  Tennyson.  Chestertown,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-1018) 

XMAS  Aprons:  Green  or  Red  Organdie,  pocket 
trimmed  only  $2.00;  percale  aprons  $1.50.  Ruth 
Peering,  Wilmington,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-1018) 
HOUSEWIVES!  Hundreds  of  household  items 
now  yours,  below  wholesale  cost!  10-cent 
bobby  pins,  six  cents;  10-cent  shoe  laces,  four 
cents:  98-cent  Christmas  cards,  57  cents; 
$1.00  Lady  Esther  lipstick,  29  cents;  $1.00  per¬ 
sonalized  stationary  50  cents:  $1.98  genuine 
leather  belts  69  cents;  $10  electric  hair  clipper 
set  $8.95;  $14.95  automatic  electric  percolator, 
$9.95;  $19.95  electric  skillet,  $9.95;  $19.98  stain¬ 
less  steelware,  54  piece  $9.98.  We  use  actual, 
not  “hiked”  prices.  Our  stock  is  “Bread  and 
Butter”  items.  Brands  include  Child  Guidance, 
Ronson,  Parker  Bros.,  etc.  25  cents  brings 
latest  catalog  and  placement  on  our  “Ware¬ 
house  Specials”  mailing  list.  The  Baker 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Trading  Company,  Post 
Office  Bo'X  248,  Arlington  10,  Virginia. _ 

FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  85  cents:  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12.  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 

posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know. 


SPECIAL  trial  offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229,  Lyons,  New  York. 


PHOTO  Xmas  Cards:  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  en¬ 
velopes,  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Limited  offer.  Mail  your  negative 
and  25  cents  coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair, 
New  Jersey. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


INEXPENSIVE  flourescent  fixture  kits:  15 
types.  Easily  assembled.  Free  catalog.  Shop- 

lite,  650-R  Franklin,  Nutley  10.  New  Jersey. _ 

STC)P  Itching;  Promoting  healing  of  piles. 

psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
■Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. _ 

ASPHALT  Aluminum;  Guaranteed  quality, 
$2.20  per  gallon.  Quantities  prepaid.  Trial 
can  $1.00  manufacturer.  Tout  Paints,  Quarry- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FREE:  Less  than  wholesale  catalog  of  every¬ 
day  items.  Like  having  Woolworth’s  at  home. 
Melstan’s,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
GRANDFATHER  Clock  movements,  barome¬ 
ters,  blueprints,  kits.  Wholesale  catalog  25 
cents.  Mason-Sullivan,  Noroton  10,  Conn. 
LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema;  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.09.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  rNy,  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

ANIMAL  Traps:  Muskrat,  mink,  oppossum, 
skunk,  weasel,  etc.  No  suffering;  body¬ 
gripping;  two  square  jaws  4V2x5  inches,  have 
scissor-hold  action.  Check  or  money  order. 
$1.25  postpaid  or  three  for  $3.45.  Perwill  Gifts. 
Box  24,  Bellerose,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-1018) 

FREE  Trial:  Razor  blades,  double-edged. 

Send:  Merchandise  Mart,  P.  O.  Box  77,  Fair 
Haven  Station,  New  Haven.  Conn. _ 

AUTOMATIC  Potato  Peeler.  Attach  to  fawcet. 

Only  $5.45.  May’s  Home  Supplies,  BOX 
4214,  Station  B,  Spokane  31 .  Washington. 
CLOSEOUTS:  Gifts,  home,  office,  school,  name 
brands.  Hundreds  less  than  who'esale.  Large 
catalog  25  cents.  Refundable.  Engle  Industries, 

NR-1,  Punxsutawney,  Penna. _ 

SELLING  Out:  Lower  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog 
25  cents;  refundable  first  order.  Neublings, 

Sicklerville,  New  Jersey. _ 

SEPTIC  tanks  and  cesspools  rejuvenated  with 
Sept-O-Zyme.  Only  $1.89  per  box.  Simmons 
Supply,  Box  255,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


“PRUNING  Manual”:  320  pages,  105  drawings, 
21  photographs,  $8.75  postpaid.  Phillips  Book 
Company,  Box  453-RNY,  Ronceverte,  West 
Virginia. _ 

EVERY  boy  and  girl  wants  a  microscope. 

From  $3.00.  Scientific  books-equipment.  Send 
for  list.  Day  Scientific  Supply,  90  Fowler  Ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. _ 

ONLY  50  cents  for  34-page  book:  “How  to 
Win  Prize  Contests.”  Millions  given  away 
each  year,  get  your  share.  Clair  Simmons, 
R-4,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


COINS  Wanted:  We  pay  $30  for  30  Lincoln 
pennies.  Send  $1.00  for  explanatory  album. 
Coin  Club,  2302,  Price  Avenue,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. _ 

WILL  pay  $5.00  or  over  for  each,  new  U.  S. 

stamps  and  cancelled  envelopes  up  to  1857. 
(Except  3-cent  issues.)  Also  pay  $1.50  or  over 
each,  all  new  stamps  and  cancelled  envelopes 
up  to  1870.  (Except  for  3-cent  issues  and 
government  post  cards.)  E.  A.  Wittman,  1435 
Van  Houten  Ave.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. _ 

INVENTORS;  Don’t  sell  your  invention 
patented  or  unpatented  until  you  receive 
our  offer.  Write:  Cogwill,  Box  298,  Marion, 
Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene- 
tiaa  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _ 

MAKE  money  addressing  envelopes  at  home. 
Expert  publications,  1601  Ninth  St.,  S.  E. 

Roanoke,  Virginia. _ _ 

MAIL  trade  magazine  has  money-making  op¬ 
portunities  galore.  Sample  25  cents.  Donovan, 
79-RN,  Greenbelt,  Levittown,  New  York. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED  in  Mutual  Funds?  Write  for  free 
booklet  and  Prospectus.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath,  Dept. 
1260,  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  41 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. 


EARTHWORMS 


GUARANTEED  MARKET;  Earn  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de- 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 


BREEDING  SERVICES 


TO  DAIRYMEN  with  Grade  Herds:  Frozen 
semen  for  use  on  grade  cattle  from  the  All- 
American  two  year  old  Holstein  bull.  Hill¬ 
top  Transmitter  Great  (Excellent).  His  dam, 
Sweetholm  Rag  Apple  Ex.  made  at  6 ’,'2  years 
365d  2x  21183  milk,  928  fat  4.4%.  His  sire, 
Clarkdale  Gloria  Transmitter  Ex.  GM.  is  Lead¬ 
ing  Honor  List  Sire  for  1957.  Semen  available 
to  you  at  $4.00  per  ampule  plus  $6.00  packaging 
charge.  Carton  to  be  returned.  Shipped  Mon¬ 
days  Air  Express  to  your  nearest  airport. 
When  ordering  give  us  airport  name  and  your 
telephone  number.  Danboro  Holstein  Farm, 
Danboro,  Penna. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CLOVER  cut  comb  honey;  Five  pound  pail 
$2.25;  extracted  $2.00.  All  prepaid.  Charles 
Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  maple  syrup;  $3.90  one-half  gallon. 

Postpaid  third  zone.  H.  K.  Bentley,  Putney, 
Vermont. _ 

WISCONSIN  Natural  Cheese.  Send  for  price 
list  delivered  your  Post  Office.  The  Cheese 
Colony,  Barneveld,  Wise. 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover  New  York's 
finest:  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-  60’s 
$21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-  60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each,  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL.  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write; 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 

trucks,  tractors,  Implements,  .  miscellaneous.- 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,’’  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-TF) 

PAINT  sprayers;  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 
$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. _ 

SURPLUS  &  new  equipment.  Generators, 
Motors,  Hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Groban,  1141  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  5,  Ill. _ 

TRAPPERS:  Buy  Blake  and  Lamb  guaranteed 
steel  game  traps.  Ask  your  local  hardware 
dealer.  Send  for  free  catalog.  The  Hawkins 
Company,  South  Britain,  Connecticut. _ 


CIDER  presses  made.  Price  $175.  Order  early. 

C.  E.  Dugan,  7406  S.  E.  Woodward,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


75  NEW  and  used  tractors,  crawlers  and  wheel 
type.  Loaders,  dozers  and  back  hoes.  40 
combines  SP  and  pull  type.  50  new,  used 
and  reconditioned  balers.  20  acres  equipment. 
We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO  Field  Sheller,  two  trailer  models, 
attaches  to  any  corn  picker.  For  literature 
write  Fleischer  Manufacturing,  Columbus, 
Nebraska. 


CIDER  mill  supplies  only:  Press  and  filter 
cloth.  Miscellaneous  supplies.  Oldmitchen 
Farms,  Inc,  R.  D.  Califon,  New  Jersey. 


AUTOMATIC  cattle  feeders,  and  a  silo  un¬ 
loader.  Wanted  by  distributor  specializing  in 
barn  cleaners  and  barn  equipment.  Located  to 
service  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Mary¬ 
land.  BOX  3008,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HANDY,  Versatile  Drilsaw.  Crosscut,  band, 
rip,  coping  keyhole,  jig  and  hacksaw.  De¬ 
signed  for  all  woodworking  and  sheet  metal 
craftsmen.  Cut  full  two-inch  hard  lumber 
including  hidden  spikes.  Mild  steel  to  one-half 
inch.  Plastic,  masonite,  wallboard,  fiber,  etc. 
to  one  inch.  Formica  without  tearing  edges. 
Starts  own  holes.  Swivels  freely  to  cut  curves. 
A  precision  made  tool,  13/16  inch  stroke  and 
one  to  one  drill  ratio.  No  gears  or  pinions. 
Body  is  milled  from  gray  iron  casting.  Com¬ 
plete  with  three  wood  and  metal  cutting 
blades,  and  wrench  only  $16.95.  Guaranteed. 
Shipped  prepaid  with  check  or  money  order. 
For  both  portable  and  stationary  drills.  Free 
literature,  dealer  inquiries  invited.  Drilsaw, 
3632  Prospect,  Kansas  City  28,  Missouri. 


STEAM,  hot  water  and  warm  air  heating  sys¬ 
tems  installed  anywhere  in  New  England 
at  lowest  prices.  All  nationally  advertised  pro¬ 
ducts.  Up  to  five  years  to  pay.  Write  for  free 
estimate.  Raymond  W.  Stevens,  29  Gile  St., 
Haverhall,  Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-1018) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


STOCKED!  EQUIPT!  $7,250! 

BUY  OF  THE  YEAR!  155-acre  farm  with  10 
milk  cows,  Farmall  tractor,  machinery  in¬ 
cluded  for  ONLY  $7,250!  Buildings  carry 
$5,000  insurance!  Electric-lighted  6-room  3- 
bedroom  home,  newly  finished  exterior.  Good 
60-ft.  barn.  Double  garage,  poultry  house. 
Gravel  road,  pick-up  routes,  5  miles  Lake 
of  the  Ozarks.  70  acres  t, liable,  rest  timber. 
55  bottom  land,  spring-fed  creek  thru 
pasture  end  of  the  trail  for  farm  bargain 
seeker  —  ONLY  $7,250  COMPLETE,  less  than 
half  down  Free  FALL  catalog,  bargains 
coast  to  coast! 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY, 

1304-NY  Consumers  Building, 

220  SO.  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


SILO  UNLOADERS 


ST.  PIERRE  sllomatlc  unloaders  save  300 
hours  hand  labor  each  year,  stretch  silage 
many  weeks  longer,  eliminate  waste  and  end 
hazards  of  climbing.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  on  St.  Pierre  Silomatic  Unloaders,  Bunk 
Feeders,  Hay  Driers,  Barn  Cleaners,  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer  in  your  area.  Manufactured 
by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. _ 

SILO  Unloaders:  $795.00  complete.  Guaranteed. 

Literature  on  request.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Dis¬ 
tributor^^ 


GUTTER  CLEANERS 


ST.  PIERRE  barn  gutter  cleaner;  Farm  proven, 
quality  construction,  trouble  proof,  easily 
installed — world’s  lightest  and  strongest  gut¬ 
ter  chain.  Galvanized  and  drop  forged.  Write 
for  free  information  on  barn  cleaners,  crop 
driers,  bunk  feeders  and  silo  unloaders;  and 
name  of  nearest  delaer  in  your  area.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings;  Trailer  load  de¬ 

liveries  to  any  point— New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


LOW  Prices  on  Lederle  vaccines.  Caponizing 
Pels  ($8.50  per  1000).  Kensington  Veterinary 
and  Poultry  Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington.  Conn. 

MASTITIS  ointment,  $3.90  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomcyin. 
Carlart  Pharmacal  Company,  Bardonia,  New 
York. _ (N.  Y.-1220) 

BIG  discounts  on  high  potency  tubes,  con¬ 

taining  500,000  penicillin,  streptomycin,  two 
sulfas,  cobalt.  Expiration  date  September 
1959.  Must  sell  to  conform  with  new  law. 
Dozen  tubes  $5.00,  plastic  syringes  $6.00. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Bristol  Products,  Inc., 
Shelton,  Conn.  _ 

Famous  Dutch  Kow  Mats  now  available  in 

sizes  to  fit  your  stalls.  Save  bedding,  save 
injuries,  and  increase  production.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Bristol  Products,  Inc.,  Shelton.  Conn. 

SOILS  &  FERTILIZERS 

USE  reliable  New  Jersey  Glauconite  Green- 

sand.  Apply  at  any  season.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  to  National  Soil  Conservation,  Inc., 
Medford,  New  Jersey. _ 

SHARPENING  SERVICES 

CATTLE  clipping  blades  sharpened.  90  cents 

per  set  incluidng  return  postage.  Fast  ser¬ 
vice.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Chivaetta  Bros. 
Inc.,  410  N.  Union  St.,  Glean,  New  York. 

_ _ _ _  (N.  Y.-1018) 

ENCLOSE  90  cents  per  pair  blades  sharpened 
on  factory  equipment  by  experts.  Returned 
same  day  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutzburg, 
Wayne,  Penna. 


CANVAS 


TARPAULINS:  Buy  canvas  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  and  save,  send  for  free  catalog.  Barker 
Manufacturing  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Honeoye  Falls, 
New  York.  (n.  Y.-1018) 


SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata- 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City. 
Iowa. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi- 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle. 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


TRAVEL 


THE  most  interesting  Tour  in  all  the  world 
is  our  Grand  Circle  Tour  to  Mexico  via 
Florida,  Cuba  and  Yucatan.  8,000  miles.  Es¬ 
corted.  Return  via  Texas  and  New  Orleans. 
19  days,  only  $299.90  plus  tax  from  Buflfalo. 
Leave  Feb.  21st.  For  free  leaflets:  Shanly 
International  Corp.  528-R  Blue  Cross  Bldg., 
Buffalo  2,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED;  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G. 

Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Old  music  boxes,  nickelodeons, 
mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys.  A.  G. 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold.  N.  J. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES:  I 
will  buy  from  any  holder.  For  immediate 
ayment  at  top  market  prices  send  certificates 
y  certified  mail  to  Ellenville  National  Bank, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  or  direct  to  me,  Elaine  G. 
Miller,  P.  O.  Box  361,  Ellenville.  N.  Y. 

WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch, 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

JEEPS  Wanted:  All  models.  Top  prices.  Write 
telling  type  and  condition.  Box  689,  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

WANTED:  Your  old  1900  to  1912  automobile 
in  your  barn  or  shed.  Karl  Pautler,  East 
Amherst,  New  York. _ 

HAY  Wanted:  No.  1  Timothy.  State  price. 
Del.  West.  Co.  BOX  3009,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ (N.  Y.-1018) 

WANTED:  Old  airplanes  or  parts.  Please  write 
what  you  have.  Anthony  Gaeta.  Kirkwood, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-1018) 

XMAS  TREES:  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/and 

or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup¬ 
plies,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF) 


CROSLEY  car,  mechanically  complete.  Run¬ 
ning  condition.  Body,  fenders  not  needed. 
Roger,  22  Shore  Road,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


WANTED:  A.C.H.D.  7  tractor,  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  immaterial,  advise  condition  of  tracks 
and  rollers,  plus  price.  Have  30-inch  electric 
chainsaw,  $50.  Several  late  sawmill  saws  $50 
up.  Also  electric  gas  pump,  $40.  Several  guaran¬ 
teed  condition  automatic  oil  space  heaters,  will 
heat  5-room  house,  cost  new  $90,  my  price 
$12.  Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Telephone  CR  1-8990. 


FOR  Sale:  Radson  Model  -200  moisture  tester. 

Never  used,  $75.  Paul  V.  Shirley,  3009  W. 
Ridge  Pike,  Norristown,  Penna. 


ROTOTILLER,  Model  23,  has  less  than  10 
hours  running,  price  $325.  Telephone  FR  7-3227 
(Madison,  New  Jersey)  after  6:00  p.  m. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. 


TOBACCpO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pullian,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 


“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL’’:  $1.00  year  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 


SAXOPHONES,  clarinets,  trumpets,  trom¬ 
bones,  from  factory:  save  50%.  Libro  Music 
Center,  951  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YOUR  ancestors  traced  back  to  the  boats. 

Mrs.  Mary  Strever,  Genealogist,  210  River 
St.,  Bennington,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 


INDIAN  arrow  heads,  amulets,  tomahawks, 
etc.  1,000  pieces:  reasonable.  H.  Hickey, 
R.  D.  1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Cats,  purebred,  Persian  blue.  Males 
$20;  females  $15  express  prepaid.  Broadview 
Cattery,  Fair  Haven,  New  York. 


HORSE  Equipment:  New  and  used  saddles 
bridles,  halters,  blankets.  Advise  your  needs 
Bud  Mascot,  17  Lowden  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J 


DON’T  feed  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 


MUSIC  Lovers:  Orchestrate  in  20  lessons.  All 
questions  answered  free.  Two  dollars  per 
lesson.  Wed  Music,  206  Skokorat  Road,  Beacon 
Falls,  Conn. 


BUILD  “living  picture”  shadow  boxes.  Plans 
50  cents.  Woods,  Wyoming  40,  Penna. 


PLAYER  Piano  Rolls:  Big  selection.  Free  list. 
Worth,  Box  173,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 


N.  E.  Dairy  Bloc  Plans 
Legislative  Program 

John  Hancock,  president  of  North¬ 
ern  Farms  Cooperative,  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Northeast  Dairy  Bloc  at  a  formal 
organizational  meeting  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  October  6.  John  C.  York,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative,  was  named 
secretary  by  the  representatives  of 
six  northeast  bargaining  cooperatives. 

The  purpose  of  the  Dairy  Bloc 
meeting  was  to  lay  out  a  program 
for  representation  of  northeastern 
dairy  farmers  at  the  coming  sessions 
of  Congress  and  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  Northeast.  Other  coop¬ 
eratives  represented  were  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Milk  Producers  Assn,,  United 
Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Officers  of  the  organizations  decided 
to  launch  a  national  dairy  program 
for  congressmen  and  legislators  by 
way  of  a  periodic  news  letter  back¬ 
grounding  dairy  industry  problems 
and  issues  and  presenting  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  northeastern  dairy 
farmer. 

The  Dairy  Bloc  representatives  re¬ 
convened  this  month  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts  in  Washington  last 
March  to  prevent  the  reduction  in 
dairy  price  supports.  A  Dairy  Bloc 
spokesman  said  the  enthusiasm  of 
these  congressmen  and  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  they  expressed  to  the  Dairy 
Bloc  for  making  the  effort  to  present 
northeastern  dairymen’s  viewpoints 
on  the  price-support  issue  led  to  the 
decision  to  formalize  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  continue  it  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Attending  the  meeting  were,  be¬ 
sides  Hancock  and  York:  Clifford 
Whitney,  general  manager  of  North¬ 
ern  Farms;  J,  Thomas  Cribbs,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Gilbert  H.  Cargin,  treas¬ 
urer,  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers; 
William  T.  Smith,  manager,  and 
Thomas  Porter,  fieldman,  of  Fall 
River  Milk  Producers;  and  George 
Geary  of  United  Milk  Producers  of 
New  Jersey. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey- Del  marva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


- ORDER  BLANK - 1 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - .  j 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  { 

I 

Please  insert  my  ad  In  -  issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylv*ni«-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition.  | 

□  Both  Editions.  >  I 
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Name  . ....City  or  Town  . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . .  State 


October  18,  1958 
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says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  •  SCHOOLS  .  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season^  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burr 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  a: 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  you 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-In  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 


(Dealerships  available  in  some  areas) 

JS) 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 
OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY 
AVAILABLE  IN  15  MODELS  —  15  PRICES 
WE  PRE-PAY  FREIGHT 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  F-33,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


How  to  select  from 
3,772  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations 

All  Savings  &  Loan  Associations 
are  not  alike.  If  you’d  like  the 
benefit  of  our  over  20  years  ex¬ 
perienced  advice  on  carefully  se¬ 
lected  Savings  &  Loan  accounts, 
(each  insured  up  to  $10,000  by  an 
agency  of  the  U.  S.  Government) 
write  today  for  our  free  16-page 
Handbook.  Ask  for  R-401. 

AMOTT,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  20-J 


Indiana,  Pa. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Farm  Management, 

Black,  Clawson,  etc .  7.50 

The  Old  Country  Store, 

Gerald  Carson .  5.75 

Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  4.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 4.72 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  BromfieM  . 4.00 

Country  Flavor  Cookbook, 

Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.50 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts, 

John  Norman  Efferson . 4.00 

Everyday  Farm  Laws, 

R.  L.  Adams  —  W.  W.  Bedford.  4.00 
Successful  Trapping  Methods, 

Walter  Chansler  .  3.95 

Animal  Control, 

W.  Robert  Eadie . 3.75 


Christmas  Trees  for  Pleasure 


and  Profit 

A.  G.  Chapman  —  R.  D.  Wray..  3.75 
All  About  African  Violets, 

Montague  Free  .  3.50 

Financing  the  Farm  Business, 

1.  W.  Duggan  &  R,  U.  Battles . .  3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster  . 3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


FREE!  HOW  TO  START  NOW  TO 

BUILD  FOR  YOUR  FINANCIAL  FUTURE 


Do  you  know  what  income  you  will  be  getting  in 
10  years  ...  20  years  ...  or  when  you  retire? 

If  you  want  to  start  now  to  plan  for  your  financial 
future,  perhaps  you  can  profit  by  owning  common 
stocks  —  by  investing  a  small  amount  each  month  in 
order  to  accumulate  shares  of  such  leading  corpora¬ 
tions  as  International  Harvester,  General  Motors, 

Sears,  Roebuck.  You  can  learn  how  by  sending  for  our 
informative  free  booklet  “Investment  Facts.”  This 
valuable  brochure  explains  the  facts  you  need,  shows 
how  to  begin  your  own  program  and  includes  a  list  of 
stocks  that  have  paid  dividends  every  three  months 
for  from  20  to  94  years.  Mail  coupon  today  for  your 
free  copy. 

Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  American  Stock  Exchange 
and  other  leading  stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 

ESTABLISHED  1931 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  MUrray  Hill  7-  3732 

WASHINGTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BALTIMORE  —  WILKES  BARRE 
NEW  CANAAN  BETHLEHEM 

Please  send  me  copy  of  free  booklet,  “INVESTMENT  FACTS.” 

ATTENTION:  G.  C.  Walsh,  Jr. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE  . . 


PUBLISHER  S  MSK 


The  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  warned  against  racket 
salesman  of  “gyp”  fire  extinguishers 
and  alarm  systems  for  home  use. 
Some  of  these  are  actually  danger¬ 
ous  and  perhaps  more  likely  to  start 
a  fire  than  give  a  warning.  The  ex¬ 
tinguishers,  typified  by  the  aerosol 
“beer-can”  kind,  often  are  more 
likely  to  spread  a  fire  than  to  stop 
it.  The  Association  urges  the  public 
to  install  reliable  detection  equip¬ 
ment  and  portable  extinguishers,  and 
ask  fire  chiefs  to  take  a  lead  in 
stamping  out  rackets  of  this  kind  in 
their  communities. 

Is  the  firm  whose  circular  I  en¬ 
close  reliable  and  how  about  their 
product,  “Dri-Cel”  battery? 

Pennsylvania  j.  j.  a. 

“Dri-Cel”  battery  is  manufactured 
by  Kaiser  Rand  Corp.  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  This  firm  is  now  wholly  owned 
by  Jack  Morgan  Watt.  A  Federal 
Trade  Commission  “cease  and  de¬ 
sist”  order  for  misrepresentation  of 
any  battery  brand  sold  by  Watt  or 
any  corporation  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested  was  issued  May  23,  1958. 
Some  of  these  corporations  included 
General  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Co.,  Life-Long  Battery  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Cadmium  Battery  Corp., 
and  Waterless  Battery  Corp.  It  is 
hard  to  obtain  adjustments  on  com¬ 
plaints  against  them,  and  the 
“guarantee”  evidently  is  not  full 
protection, 

I  am  writing  you  about  a  contrac¬ 
tor  who  covered  my  house  with 
Insulbric  in  September  1948.  The 
corners  are  falling  off,  and  spots  are 
blistering.  I  have  notified  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  come  and  look  at  it,  but 
he  has  ignored  my  letters. 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  f.  s. 

The  contract  called  only  for  the 
application  of  the  material;  no  guar¬ 
antee  was  given.  Ten  years  is  a  long 
time.  The  manufacturer,  Celotex 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  is  reported¬ 
ly  out  of  business,  and  the  contractor, 
E.  W.  Armstrong  of  Butler,  Pa.,  is 
now  in  other  business.  It  is  import-, 
ant  to  know  the  reliability  of  a 
manufacturer.  Occasionally  the  best 
of  firms  go  out  of  business,  but  it  is 
wise  to  check  and  ascertain  if  there 
is  any  such  idea  in  the  offing.  Do 
not  depend  on  long-term  guarantees 
offered  by  the  salesman  unless  they 
are  supported  by  the  statements  of 
the  company. 

Lowell  Francis  Roetkin,  known  as 
a  promoter  of  “work  at  home”  propo¬ 
sitions  which  exploited  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  unemployed,  and  those 
on  limited  income,  was  sentenced  to 
two  years  in  prison  and  fined  $1,000 
after  pleading  guilty  to  mail  fraud 
charges  in  Federal  Court  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Mr.  Roetkin  operated  in  vari¬ 
ous  Indiana  cities  under  a  number 
of  different  trade  styles,  including 
Dexter  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lowell 
Press,  Art  Line  Industries,  Kencraft, 
National  Mailers,  Kenroe  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Bible  Crusade,  and 
Lowell  Francis. 

Again  I  turn  to  you  for  help.  On 
February  21,  1958  I  ordered  two 
plates  from  Personal  Gifts,  102  W. 
61st  St.,  New  York  23.  The  check 
was  cashed  March  15,  but  I  have 
never  heard  from  them. 

New  Jersey  w.  s. 

This  was  a  trade  name  used  by 
Anthony  D’Elia.  He  also  operated 
Terri  Studios  at  the  same  address. 
Records  show  several  outstanding 
bills  for  supplies.  The  company  has 
discontinued  operations  but  efforts 
are  still  being  continued  to  obtain 
either  the  merchandise,  or  a  refund. 
The  chances  of  obtaining  anything, 
however,  are  very  slim  indeed. 


We  do  enjoy  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  I  have  always  found  the 
farm  news  on  crops,  milk  business, 
etc.,  very  informative.  I  like  the 
woman’s  page,  and  most  of  all  the 
page  that  gives  information  and 
cautions  on  dealing  with  firms  and 
strangers  who  are  not  honest.  I  also 
like  the  SciTpture  quote  on  the  Edi¬ 
torial  page.  All  in  all,  every  page  is 
read  at  our  house.  May  it  continue 
to  always  be  the  same  as  it  is  now, 

Massachusetts  m.  l. 

We  greatly  appreciate  this  com¬ 
mendation  from  our  friend.  We  trust 
we  will  always  merit  it.  Considerable 
work  is  done  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  for  our  readers  and  help  them 
when  they  have  problems  or  difficul¬ 
ties  that  disturb  them. 

Sometime  ago  I  asked  you  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  firms  offer¬ 
ing  solutions  for  puzzles.  I  got  one 
reply  when  I  wrote  to  them  for 
information.  That  firm  asked  $50.  In 
return  they  sent  me  solutions  for 
three  puzzles.  We  mailed  these  and 
have  not  heard  from  them  but  the 
concern  is  again  asking  us  for  $50.  to 
I’enew  our  subscription.  What  is  this 
all  about?  h.  f.  s 

New  Jersey 

Before  sending  any  names  to 
H.  F.  S.,  we  advised  him  that  he 
would  not  win  any  prizes  with  pre¬ 
pared,  commercial  answers  to  puz¬ 
zles.  Every  judge  throws  out  such 
answers  whenever  they  are  recog¬ 
nized.  They  ask  for  original  entries, 
and  those  are  the  ones  considered. 
The  experience  of  our  subscriber  is 
printed  here  to  warn  others  that 
these  firms  fulfill  their  obligations 
in  sending  the  answers  to  a  certain 
number  of  puzzles.  Perhaps  they  are 
at  fault  in  not  pointing  out  that  such 
answers  are  often  not  acceptable. 
However,  they  have  done  the  work 
agreed  to  in  the  contract  arrange¬ 
ments. 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  in¬ 
terest  and  cooperation  in  this  matter 
of  the  little  radio-  I  might  add  that, 
while  I  have  not  had  time  to  thor¬ 
oughly  try  out  the  set  yet,  so  far  I 
got  NBC  very  good,  and  last  night 
I  got  CBS  and  a  signal  from  some 
other  station.  f.  e.  m. 

New  York 

This  is  encouraging  and  we  trust 
time  will  be  taken  to  try  the  little 
radio.  We  have  many  good  reports 
regarding  the  reception.  Adjust¬ 
ments  and  refunds  will  be  made  in 
due  time  if  a  customer  is  dissatisfied. 


Thank  you  for  writing  Honor 
House  Products  Corp.  relative  to 
septic  tank  cleaner.  The  company  re¬ 
funded  my  money  but  with  no  ex¬ 
planation,  just  a  check  in  the  en¬ 
velope.  A.  w.  R. 

Pennsylvania 

The  company  is  using  a  new  pack¬ 
aging  material.  This  proved  totally 
unmanageable  in-  the  packing  ma¬ 
chines  during  the  Summer  humidity. 
The  concern  expects  to  fill  all  out¬ 
standing  orders  now,  and  they  are  re¬ 
funding  money  to  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  wait  for  delivery. 


Last  Spring  a  company  advertised 
a  product.  What  is  there  address, 
would  it  be  all  right  to  order? 

Delaware  d.  e.  j. 

The  company  still  offers  the  pro¬ 
duct  under  a  money-back  guarantee. 
If  you  must  return  your  purchase 
and  it  came  parcel  post,  be  sure  to 
insure  it,  if  and  when  you  return  it. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  be  certain  it 
reaches  the  company. 
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{Cont.  from  page  16)  the  pressures, 
such  as  off-farm  employment,  other 
farm  enterprises,  or  combinations 
thereof. 

What  are  some  of  the  alternatives 
if  the  farmer  wishes  to  remain  in 
agriculture?  We  start  with  the 
premise  that  no  one  farmer  alone  can 
resist  economic  integration  or  bar¬ 
gain  individually  with  a  corporation. 
But,  in  joining  with  others  who  have 
common  problems  and  common  eco¬ 
nomic  bonds,  the  farmer-group  can 
turn  the  tables  on  economic  integra¬ 
tion,  master  it  and  make  it  pay  off  for 
themselves.  A  co-operative  (the  cat 
with  nine  lives)  may  rise  again  either 
as  a  bargaining  union  or  as  a  coopera¬ 
tive  corporation  which  is  itself  en¬ 
gaged  in  buying  “inputs”  for  the 
farmer  and  in  turn  selling  his  “out¬ 
put.” 

Farmer-Control  is  Preferred 

Consumers  everywhere  —  and  some 
farm  readers  of  this  journal  as  well 
—  will  ask  why  farmer-control  of 
economic  integration  is  superior  to 
non-farmer  corporate  control  of  eco¬ 
nomic  integration?  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  answering  that  question. 
Economic  history  bears  out  the 
proposition  that  farmer-cooperatives 
in  control  of  economic  integration 
would  plow  back  earnings  from  this 
integration  into  more  and  better  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  on  their  own  farms. 
They  would  be  also  less  inclined  to 
gain  market  power  and  fix  prices  just 
for  the  mere  sake  of  economic  power 
and  market  domination.  Unionization 
of  agriculture  is  inevitable  unless 
farmers  gain  control  of  their  own 
businesses  in  supplying  farm  inputs 
and  handling  farm  output.  Society 
may  ultimately  gain  more  by  a  farm¬ 
er  cooperatively  organized  and  inte¬ 
grated  agriculture  than  it  will  by  a 
combination  of  corporation  manage¬ 
ment  and  wage  contract  growers. 
Union-organized  experiences  in  our 
industrial  economy  clearly  indicate 
that  such  a  combination  could  inevi¬ 
tably  give  us  much  concern  in  the 
production  of  and  distribution  of  food 
and  fiber  as  it  already  has  in  autos, 
steel,  metals,  coal,  transportation  and 
the  like. 

The  Fletcher  Plan 

In  connection  with  these  problems 
that  are  recognized  so  well  by  many 
economists  and  others  alike.  Poultry- 
man  Joseph  Fletcher  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  submitted  a  “Self-Help 
Plan”  rather  widely  throughout  the 
country  which  bears  analysis  both 
from  economic  theory  and  economic 
reality.  What  about  the  Fletcher 
Plan  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  in¬ 
tegration  by  cooperatives  and  by  non¬ 
cooperatives? 

The  Fletcher  Plan  is  basically  a 
Sapiro-type  co-op  centralization  plan 
which  in  theory  is  a  lot  sounder  in 
1958  compared  with  the  time  Sapiro 
was  promoting  his  own  large-scale 
co-ops  in  the  1920’s.  Sapiro  was  an 
uncompromising  individual  but  with 


great  zeal  and  ability.  Perhaps  he 
envisioned  too  large  a  goal  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  in  the  main  were  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  working  together.  To 
achieve  100  per  cent  control  of  the 
supply  of  any  farm  crop  through 
co-ops  would  be  tough  indeed  and 
probably  would  not  last  long  if  and 
when  achieved.  Sapiro’s  success  in 
California  with  specialty  crops,  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  geographically,  could 
not  be  duplicated  where  production 
was  dispersed  and  where  farmers  con¬ 
stituted  more  of  a  heterogeneous 
group.  The  Fletcher  Plan,  however, 
was  arrived  at  independent  of  the 
Sapiro-thought  and  we  should  not 
therefore  call  the  Fletcher  Plan  a 
Sapiro-plan.  That  is-  both  unfair  and 
incorrect.  Actually,  Sapiro  was  fight¬ 
ing  for  a  monopolized  co-operative 
agriculture  against  a  so-called  “mo¬ 
nopoly”  in  business  and  industry 
while  labor  had  not  yet  been  effec¬ 
tively  organized.  The  Fletcher  Plan, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  call  to  farm¬ 
ers  to  compete  more  effectively 
among  themselves  and  among  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  to  monopolize  cer¬ 
tain  segments  of  farming.  This  is 
creditable.  (To  be  continued) 


(Ed. —  Dr.  Roy,  Agricultural 
Economist  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  writes;  “The  Rural 
New  Yorker’s  interest  in  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  on  sever¬ 
al  occasions.  For  a  long  time, 
I  have  felt  that  the  Fletcher 
plan  was  being  unduly  and  un¬ 
justly  criticized  by  some  who 
concentrate  on  its  “mechanics” 
to  the  exclusion  of  “principles” 
on  which  the  Plan  is  laid.  This 
article  has  been  written  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  many  demands  by 
people  in  the  poultry  and  egg 
trade  for  an  unbiased  appraisal 
of  economic  integration.”) 


Less  Lebensraum 

John  Carlile,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
has  birds  down  to  three-quarters  of  a 
square  foot  on  slats.  In  his  practically 
automatic  hen  house,  a  74-year-old 
man  picks  up  eggs  from  11,000  birds 
in  2.5  hours;  that  is  about  all  the  at¬ 
tention  the  birds  require.  With  4.5 
cubic  feet  of  air  moving  through  the 
house  every  minute,  there  have  been 
no  flies.  Jack  Schaffer,  Yorktown 
Heights  producer,  got  his  birds  down 
to  two  square  feet  without  doing 
anything  except  providing  adequate 
air.  Instead  of  peaking  at  85  per  cent, 
the  hens  go  to  80  per  cent;  but  “they 
stay  there.”  By  opening  windows 
front  and  back  in  reasonable  temper¬ 
atures  and  keeping  eaves  slots  open 
all  Winter,  Schaffer  has  decreased 
bird  space  “without  spending  any 
money.” 


The  Patz  Link  .  .  .  Does  Its 
Heaviest  Work  While  “RESTING.” 


MOST  FARMERS  WITH  ANY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE  AT  ALL  WITH  BARN  CLEANERS 
WILL  AGREE  THAT  "THE  STRONGEST" 

BARN  CLEANER  LINK  IS  NOT  AT  AIL 
NECESSARY-IF,  IT  IS  ENGINEERED 
CORRECTLY! 

That's  why  the  Patz  Company,  the 
originator  of  the  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner, 
designed  a  special  barn  cleaner  chain 
and  link  years  ago.  Those  original 
born  cleaner  chains  are  still  cleaning 
barns  today. 

LOOK  CLOSELY  AT  A  PATZ  LINK.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  way  it  turns 
the  corners  and  passes  over  the  drive 
sprocket. 

Where  there  is  a  joint  of  the  links  — 
theje  is  also  a  bearing  of  the  links  — 
on  the  wheel.  The  Patz  Link  is  actually 
"resting,"  at  the  point  of  greatest 
stress!  The  drive  sprocket  actually 
pushes  —  each  link  on  its  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  bending  under  excess  loads,  and 
jamming  or  stretching  of  rivets,  pins, 
or  links. 

Test  the  flexibility  of  the  Patz  Link  under  load  -  as  its 
smooth,  rolling  action  makes  90  degree  right  or  left 
hand  turns,  45  degree  elevations  —  completely  without 
—  the  sliding,  wearing  action  of  ordinary  barn  cleaner 
chains. 

Each  Patz  Link  weighs  over  2  lbs.,  measures  2X*  x  Z’/t" 
and  is  protected  by  patent  number  2,712,760. 

Get  all  of  the  Patz  Facts  First  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  you 
did  today  .  .  .  grateful  for  years  to  come. 


The  PATZ  Co./  Pound/  Wisconsin 


District  FRANK  NOLD, 

Representotives;  Rome,  N.  Y. 


BOB  MERRILL 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


New  Patented 

SNO-DOZER 

Clears  More  Snow  In 
Minutes  Than 
You  Can 
NO  Shovel  in 

LIFT!  X,  Hours 


Save  your  heart  —  save  your  back! 
Works  like  a  dozer,  slides  like  a  sled. 
Clears  deepest  snow  from  any  surface — 
even  gravel,  dirt,  roofs.  No  lifting!  Just 
slide  it.  A  perfect  gift! 

Sturdy  all-steel  16"  blade.  No-stoop  54" 
handle.  Weighs  under  5  lbs.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $4.95  postpaid.  No  COD’S  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Order  today. 

ROYAL-T  CO.,  Inc., 

811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Winners  in  the  1958  New  Hampshire  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contest  included, 
1.  to  r.:  Gregory  Geisler,  Derry,  3rd;  James  Benware,  Meriden,  2nd; 
Everett  Boynton,  Ashland,  3th;  Dean  Wyman,  Manchester,  6th;  Ann  Talbot, 
Laconia,  1st;  and  William  Harris,  Whitefield,  4th. 


another  homasote  first 
mm  THE  NEW 

H0MA$0TE"48'' ROOFING  PANELS 

2  men  roof  4  squares  an  hour 

For  a  permanent  AS  SIMPLE 
roof  —  with  AS 

maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12' 

Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  X  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 

(Other  dimensions 
may  be  used,  as 
roof  area  dictates.) 

Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure, 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


HOMASOIE  COMPANY,  Dept.  K-36 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on-. 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  "48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10^ 


Also  Perfect  for 
Cleaning  BARNS, 
POULTRY  HOUSES! 


Name. . . 
Address. 


City . Zone _ State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO  12,  ONT.-224  Merton  Si. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 


POSTING  SIGNS 

25-$l2;  50-$20.  Manila  Card 

Name  and  Address  $2.00  Extra. 
BRAVER  PRESS,  5l  Lenox  St., 


WEATHERPROOF 
White  Card  I  ft.  sq. 
50-$6.00:  I00-$l0. 

Samples  and  Prices. 
Rochester  1 1,  N.Y.  D5 


FILTER 
SOFTEN 
REMOVE  IRON 


''Three  water  problems  can 
now  be  solved  simultaneously 
with  this  new  and  revolution¬ 
ary  unit.  Four  sizes,  eight 
capacities.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  completely  guar¬ 
anteed.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  about  the 


3T  UNIT 


OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


October  18,  1958 
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This  6'  X  9' 

Porch  was  enclosed 
with  Flex-O-Glass 
FOR  ONLY  i;  1.50 

Now  you  can  convert  windswept 
porches  into  warm,  cozy  rooms  with 
Warp’s  crystal  clear  Flex-O-Glass. 
Inexpensive  shatterproof  Flex-O- 
Glass  is  easily  put  in  frames  to 
replace  your  screen  frames,  or  if 
you  prefer,  tack  Flex-O-Glass  . 
1^  right  over  your  screens.  Works  A 
fine  on  breezeways,  too! 


CRYSTAL 


28  inches,  3 


O/V  FU£L 


Warp’s  Genuine  Flex-O-GIass  holds  in  heat,  keeps  out  cold. 
Lets  in  Ultra-Violet  rays  better  than  glass.  Flex-O-Glass  saved 
40%  on  fuel  on  this  house  and  kept  it  warmer,  more  comfortable, 
freer  from  drafts  all  winter  long,  year  after  year.  You  can,  too! 


r/v£,  CRYSTAI-  CLIAK 

i^O-GiASS 


Cut  with  Shears 


FLEXIBLE— SHATTERPROOF— LASTS  FOR  YEARS 

Lets  In  Sunshine  Vitamin  D  (Health  Giving  Ultra-Violet  Rays) 


irrutt  - 


Warp  s 

Luh  P 


•sonally. 

."guaiaot^. 

.op 


For  Garage,  Barn,  Poultry  and 
Hoghouse  Windows.  Save  time, 
save  money,  replace  your  broken 
windows  with  unbreakable  Flex- 
O-Glass. 


For  Storm  Windows.  You 
can  cover  an  average 
window  easily  and 
,  quickly  with  about 
$1.00  worth  of 
Flex-O-Glass 


CHICAGO 


For  Storm  Doors. 

Anyone  can  make  a 
winter-tight  storm  door 
with  Flex-O-Glass  for 
about  $1.65 

LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
BRANDED  ON  THE  EDGE 


BEWARE  OF  CHEAP  IMITATIONS 
THAT  BLOW  OFF  IN  A  BLIZZARD! 


Take  This  Ad  Ta  Your  Dealer  To  Be  Sure  You  Get  The  Right  Product  At  The  Right  Price 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  IS  ON  THE  PUMPKIN 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

At  NEPPCO  -^  Started  Pullets.  . 


Goodbye  to  Grazing 
1958  4-H  and  FFA  Winners 
Liquid  Feed  for  Livestock 

Turkey  "Order" .  .  .  Better  Merchandising 


FIRESIDNE  FREE  IflANEBii 
KEEP  MY  TRAC1DR  ROUING 
WHEN  EVERY  MINUTE  COUNTS! 


says  Harry  Andreesser,  Parkersburg,  Iowa. 


Firestone  Dealer  W.  W.  (Smitty)  Smith  (right)  and  Horace  Sheridan  (center)  mount  a  pair  of  “free  loaners"  in  minutes  right  in  the  Held  for  Harry  Andreesser. 


Butler  County,  Iowa,  farmers — like  farmers  every¬ 
where  in  the  country— can’t  afford  to  have  tractors 
stand  idle  while  worn  tires  are  retreaded  or 
repaired.  Harry  Andreesser  keeps  his  tractor  work¬ 
ing  without  tire  delays  by  using  new  Firestone 
Free  Loaner  tractor  tires. 

“W.  W.  (Smitty)  Smith,  my  Firestone  Dealer  in 
Cedar  Falls,  lets  me  use  brand-new  Firestones  for 
nothing  when  he  retreads  or  fixes  my  old  tires,” 
Mr.  Andreesser  says.  “He  puts  them  on  right  in  the 
field  to  keep  my  tractor  rolling  during  the  busy 
days  when  every  minute  counts.  That’s  the  kind 
iof  service  I  really  appreciate.” 

[Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service  is  just  one  of  many 
reasons  farmers  look  to  Firestone  for  farm  tires. 
Another  reason  is  that  Firestone  Rubber-X  is 
especially  compounded  for  farming  conditions  to 
add  new  strength  and  extra  wear  to  farm  tires. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  ABC  television  every  Monday 


Visit  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  and  find  out 
how  Firestone  Rubber-X  and  exclusive  S/F 
(Shock-Fortified)  cord  help  make  Firestone  farm 
tires  last  extra  long.  Ask  about  the  new  All 
Traction  Champion*  tractor  tire.  And  check  on 
Firestone’s  Free  Loaner  Service. 


i  SUPER  ALL  TRACTION 
*T.IV1. 


deluxe  champion* 


TOP  PERFORMERS 
ON  AMERICA'S  FARMS 
for  trucks 
for  passenger  cars 

NOW  WITH 
FIRESTONE  RUBBER-X 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

evening.  Copyright  1958,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


America's  Outstanding 
Young  Farmers~Who? 

The  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
Tier  of  Commerce  and  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute’s  committee  on  agri¬ 
culture  are  aslcing  the  public’s  help 
in  their  search  for  “America’s  out¬ 
standing  young  farmers  of  1958,” 
Until  early  February,  any  farmer  21 
to  35  years  deriving  two-thirds  of  his 
annual  income  from  farming  may  be 
nominated.  Criteria  are:  (1)  Has  he 
made  outstanding  progress  in  his 
agricultural  career?  (2)  Has  he  care- 
cully  practiced  conservation  of  his 
farm’s  natural  resources?  (3)  Has  he 
contributed  unselfishly  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  village,  town  or  county? 

Each  community’s  outstanding 
young  farmer  will  compete  for  state 
and  national  honor.  The  young  men 
are  to  receive  plaques,  expense-paid 
trips  and  trophies;  wives  will  also 
receive  food  and  lodging  at  the  na¬ 
tional  banquet  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
April  6-8. 

The  four  outstanding  farmers  be¬ 
come  members  of  what  has  been 
called  “America’s  most  unique  farm 
fraternity.”  Thomas  La  Chance, 
Somersyille,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  was 
a  1957  initiate.  Year  upon  year,  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  feels, 
young  farmers,  engaged  in  the 
“world’s  most  important  business,” 
make  beneficial  contributions  toward 
the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen.  It 
and  the  Petroleum  Institute  acknowl¬ 
edge  these  contributions  and  empha¬ 
size  to  America  that  farming  is  a 
satisfying  and  rewarding  occupation. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Outstanding  Young  Farmer, 
U.  S.  Jaycees,  Boulder  Park,  Box  7, 
Tulsa  2,  Okla. 


Report-  on  Rat*  Killers 

At  a  recent  talk  in  Chicago,  a 
scientist  for  the  Arthur  D.  Little  re¬ 
search  organization  reported  that 
warfarin  is  most  effective  as  a  rat 
killer  when  in  dull  brown,  plastic 
containers.  Rats  are  “intelligent, 
highly  suspicious  .  .  .  with  well-de¬ 
veloped  senses  of  touch  and  smell,” 
le  said,  and  odor-free,  moisture- 
resistant  plastic  containers  are  less 
repellent  to  them  than,  particularly, 
“old  tin  cans,  pie  plates,  butter 
crocks  .  .  .  anything  handy!”  The 
container  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  more  than  one  rat  to  eat  at  a 
;ime,  it  was  said,  and  it  should  not 
36  too  deep;  four  ounces  of  bait  are 
about  right.  The  moisture-proof  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plastic  prevents  caking 
of  warfarin,  and  the  dull  brown  color 
cuts  down  on  reflection  of  light.  His 
recommendation  was  to  place  plastic 
containers  near  rat  runways  and  cov¬ 
er  them  over  with  planks  so  as  to 
give  the  rats  a  sense  of  concealment 
while  feeding. 


Meanwhile,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a 
manufacturer  has  developed  a  self¬ 
setting  aquatic  mousetrap  said  to  be 
capable  of  catching  100  mice  at  one 
setting.  Mice  are  enticed  into  the 
trap  by  food  unreachable  to  them; 
a  door  closes.  But  they  cannot  reach 
the  food.  So  a  pinpoint  of  light  at¬ 
tracts  them  and  leads  them  up  a 
ladder  onto  a  teetering  pedestal. 
From  there  they  inevitably  plunge 
into  water  and  drown  —  like  mice. 


Every  innocent  man  has  in  his 
countenance  a  promise  to  pay,  and 
hence  credit.  —  Emerson,  Letters 
and  Social  Aims. 
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On  these  three  dairy 
farms,  they’ve  said 


Goodbye  to  Grazing 


but  not  farewell  to  grass 


Western  Connecticut  not  far 
from  each  other  are  three 
dairy  farms  which  no  longer 
utilize  pastures  for  grazing. 
The  land  has  become  cropland, 
and  all  of  the  herbage  is  cut  and 
hauled  to  the  cows.  Benjamin 
L.  Barringer  made  the  change  to  avoid  cross¬ 
ing  his  35-head  herd  of  Holsteins  over  hazard¬ 
ous  U.  S.  Highway  7  twice  a  day.  He  wanted  to 
make  his  land  “go  farther”,  too.  Northward  a 
half  mile  at  their  Valley  Dale  Farm,  William 
Russell  Sr.  and  Jr.  had  the  same  ideas  in  going 
to  zero  grazing.  Northeastward  a  few  miles, 
yet  still  in  Litchfield  County  and  New  Milford, 
George  Sullivan  Jr.  was  motivated  primarily  by 
a  desire  to  increase  his  farm’s  feed-production 
capacity. 

By  the  Summer  of  1958,  Barringer  had  in¬ 
creased  his  Still  River  Farm  herd  to  40  cows; 
and  previously,  inadequate  acreage  was  now 
feeding  all  his  heifers,  too.  The  Russells  could 
say,  “The  feed  saved  is  quite  abundant”;  it 
allows  “a  lot  more  cows  per  acre.”  And  Sullivan 
was  sure  he  was  gettnng  “an  awful  lot  more 
out  of  the  land.” 

Trailer  for  Bunk,  Trucks  for  Slab 

Barringer  and  Sullivan  handle  forage  some¬ 
what  differently  than  the  Russells.  At  Valley 
Dale,  the  harvest  and  feeding  are  conventional- 
modern.  Standing  crops  are  cut,  chopped  and 
blown  directly  into  a  side-unloading  wagon  and 
then  served  to  the  Ayrshires  in  a  100x5-foot 
feed  bunk  at  a  barn-near  former  pasture. 
Salt  and  minerals  are  provided  there,  too;  con¬ 
centrates  come  in  mangers  at  milking.  De¬ 
horning  and  prepotent  polled  Ayrshire  bulls 
^circumvent  trouble  with  horning.  Barringer 
and  Sullivan  chop  into  motor  trucks  and  dump 
the  crops  into  ground-level  barnyard  bunkers. 
At  Still  River  Farm,  the  shift  from  pasture  to 
provision  was  made  without  new  equipment. 
The  regular  tractor,  harvester  and  truck  suf- 
^fice;  and  Barringer  spent  only  $300  to  con¬ 
struct  his  “cowfateria.”  It  is  on  a  concrete 
base,  but  otherwise  it  is  of  boards  and  timber 
common  to  most  any  farm  or  farm  woodlot. 
The  forage  truck  is  merely  backed  through 
its  opened  gate,  the  load  is  dumped  gradually 
on  the  way  out,  and  the  cows  go  to  eating 
fresh  green  forage  piled  some  two  feet  high 
before  them.  With  the  gate  closed,  the  cows 
can  get  only  their  heads  into  the  feed.  Chop¬ 
ping  is  done  once  daily  in  the  morning.  But 
Barringer  moves  the  feed  toward  the  sides  of 
the  feeder  later  each  day;  the  cows  cannot 
quite  reach  the  innermost  feed  in  the  manger, 
made,  of  course,  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
the  truck.  About  once  every  three  weeks,  the 
cowfateria  is  cleaned  out  with  a  tractor  scoop. 
Sullivan’s  facility,  and  procedure,  are  quite  the 
same.  He  plans,  however,  to  roof  over  his  feed¬ 
ing  area  with  rolled  aluminum. 

Soilage,  Silage  and  Hay  at  Russells 

For  the  Russells,  each  of  the  two  daily  feed¬ 
ings  takes  about  one  hour,  the  “only  drawback” 
to  the  system.  Rain  does  not  seem  to  bother 
at  all,  and  they  get  on  with  their  160  tillable 
acres  and  110  head  of  registered  Ayrshires  with 
but  one  other  man.  They  started  the  1958 
green-crop  season  in  the  middle  of  May  with 
rye;  and  they  hope  there  will  be  daily  forage 
into  November.  All  their  first  cutting  not  used 
for  immediate  feed  goes  into  two  16x44-  and 
16x42-foot  silos  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons. 
They  neither  wilt  nor  preserve.  But  they  do 
make  hay,  some  2,000  bales  of  second  cutting 
every  year.  Recently  they  have  been  having 


good  luck  with  Reed  Canary  grass  as  soilage, 
silage  and  hay;  millet  and  rye  are  a  good 
Russell  combination,  too.  Yet,  it  was  alfalfa 
with  Ladino  clover  that  was  seeded  in  August. 
Russell  Sr.  sowed  12  pounds  of  Vernal  with  two 
pounds  of  Ladino  clover;  on  the  1957-limed 
field,  he  put  450  pounds  of  0-20-20  per  acre. 
Mixing  the  latter  from  three  bags  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash  costs 
some  $18  less  per  ton  than  commercial  0-20-20. 
Aware  of  possibly  being  “taxed  out  or  zoned 
out  of  farming”  in  a  rapidly  growing  subur¬ 
ban  area,  the  Russells  are  nevertheless  invest¬ 
ing  much  in  their  fourth-generation  farm  and 
land.  Their  milk  goes  in  bulk  to  Bridgeport. 

Grass,  Corn  Silage  and  Hay;  and  Grass  and 
Silage  Alone 

Sullivan  also  makes  hay  for  his  Ayrshire 
herd,  and  he  still  grows  10  acres  of  corn  for 
the  silo.  Since  he  started  zero-grazing,  he  has 
been  selling  some  hay.  Reed  Canary  is  like¬ 
wise  a  favorite  of  his;  with  red  clover,  it  has 
been  seeded  in  a  bottomland  wet  piece.  But 
Barringer  is  neither  for  corn  or  for  hay;  he  has 
not  grown  either  in  the  past  10  years.  Soilage 
and  silage  are  what  he  believes  in — and  finds 
productive.  His  Holstein  herd  has  produced 
between  465  and  530  pounds  of  fat  each  of  the 
past  five  years  and  it  has  tested  4.1  per  cent  fat 
for  the  past  eight.  He  likes  his  60  acres 
of  Narragansett  and  Buffalo  alfalfa,  and  he 
hopes  the  new  14  acres  of  DuPuits  and  Fin¬ 
nish  orchard  grass  are  going  to  do  well; 
“there’s  not  enough  come-back  on  brome 
grass”,  he  finds.  Ladino  clover  has  been  in¬ 
surance  in  most  seedings;  he  won’t  try  trefoil 
w'here  alfalfa  grows.  But  he  wants  something 
“to  give  a  higher  yield  than  alfalfa”,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  is  earlier— and  later — too.  For  the 
former,  the  crop  he  likes  is  Japanese  millet. 
Given  1,200  pounds  of  10-10-10  per  season  in 
two  shots  plus  200  pounds  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate,  an  acre  has  produced  28  tons  of  green 
matter  per  year.  From  grass  annuals  like  forage 
barley  and  Balboa  rye  fertilized  with  100 
pounds  of  10-10-10  in  the  Fall  and  200  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  in  Spring,  he  hopes  to 
achieve  the  latter;  the  barley  and  rye  start 
early  in  Spring  too.  As  for  green  feeding  this 
year  up  to  November  20,  Barringer  says,  “I 
think  I  can.” 


In  Benjamin  Barringer’s  “cowfateria”,  the  truck 
backs  in,  dumps  the  green  stuff,  and  the  cows 
do  the  rest. 


The  Russells’  Ayrshires  do  yet  lie  down  at  green 
pastures  near  Still  River,  but  their  eating  is 
chiefly  at  a  forage  bunk. 


In  all  kinds  of  summer  weather,  George  Sullivan, 
Jr.,  of  New  Milford,.  Conn.,  gets  daily  into  the 
fields  to  cut  green  forage. 


“We’re  Eating  Our  Fences” 

Barringer’s  half  million  pounds  of  milk  go 
to  Bridgeport  in  bulk,  too.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  10  to  11  cents  a  quart  he  receives  are  far 
too  little  for  profit.  Many  dairy  farmers  are 

living  off  depreciation,  he  argues,  and  the  price  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  - 

per  quart  has  to  go  up  to  15  or  16  cents  to  ing  for  the  forage  truck  to  bring  them  feed  in 
put  them  anywhere  near  on  par  with  labor  the  barnyard. 
and  management.  No  businessman  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  eat  up  depreciation  and  last  for  long, 
he  knows,  and  he  is  doing  everything  to  keep 
the  size  of  his  own  investment  down.  He  will 
not  build  a  milking  parlor.  On  his  $l,000-per- 
acre  land,  he  thinks  construction  of  rental 
houses  would  be  wiser.  Yet,  while  a  farm  of 
90  acres  seems  somtimes  to  have  “no  more 
social  significance  in  America”,  Barringer  ob¬ 
serves,  no  group  is  more  important  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  people  than  dairy  farmers. 

Along  Route  7  in  Connecticut  and  into  the 
Litchfield  County’s  Hills,  Barringer,  the  Rus¬ 
sells  and  Sullivan  have  said  “Goodbye”  to  graz¬ 
ing.  And  they  have  bid  “How  do  you  do?”  to 
the  mechanics  of  green-crop  feeding.  But  with 

any  farewell  tears  they  may  have  for  green  forage  harvesting  machine  Benjamin 

pastures  there  is  a  welcoming  smile  for  con-  Barringer  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  describes  as 
tin\  dng  dairy  goodness — and  grass»  “American  industry  at  its  best. 
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says  "Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  .  SCHOOLS  .  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  born 
clean  .  .  ,  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  you 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 

(Dealerships  available  in  some  areas) 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  F-34  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Late  Planting  of  Evergreens 


Many  nurseries  offer  fall  sales  of 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  to  plant 
both  kinds  than  late  Autumn  when 
the  rains  are  usually  bountiful.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  whole  season  can  thereby 
be  gained. 

You  will  find  a  wide  choice  of  tree 
and  shrub  material  at  these  fall 
nursery  sales  —  spruce,  fir,  arborvi- 
tae,  junipers,  yews,  pines  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  among  the  evergreens,  as 
well  as  many  varieties  of  shade  and 
fruit  trees  (stone  fruits  should  wait 
for  spring  planting).  In  the  case  of 
evergreens,  if  you  can  not  afford  to 
purchase  large  plants,  buy  smaller 
ones  but  space  them  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  that  you  would  the  larger 
specimens.  This  will  save  money 
now  and  overcrowding  later  on. 
Meanwhile,  make  the  planting  look 


riip>  uvuiioDie  in  some  an 


SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


If  there  Is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  freo 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 
OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY 
AVAILABLE  IN  15  MODELS  —  15  PRICES 
WE  PRE-PAY  FREIGHT 


Politics 


WOOD’S 


MtfjLTt-JOB 

Model  80 


ROTARY  MOWER  SHREDDER 


NEW! 


I' I 


r 


1 
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Politics  in  our  government, 

Politics  in  our  schools. 

Politics  for  the  wise  men, 

Politics  for  the  fools; 

Politics  in  the  lodge  room. 

Politics  in  the  church; 

Politics  in  just  everything. 

Politics  leave  us  in  the  lurch. 

—  James  L.  Smith 


NOT 


SOLD 


STORES 


The  most  used  machine  on  your  farm! 

High  speed  pasture  clipping — fine  mowing — • 
straw  and  stubble  shredding — brush  clearing. 
Big  jobs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  your  all-purpose  Model  80  is  never  idle! 
Built  rugged — for  the  toughest  job! 

•  Cuts  a  wide  6-2/ 3  ft.  swath  —■  2  crop  row$ 

•  Twin  blades  for  clean  cut 

•  Attach  to  any  standard  2-3  plow  tractor 

•  Cutting  height  from  ground  to  14"  high 

WOOD  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY* 

25811  South  4th  Street  Oregon,  Illinois 


are  Ideal  family  Income  projects.  One- 
-tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  qaarts. 
Alien’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  f'ree  COp]/* 
Write  today, 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Maryland 

HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  —  sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  Eng¬ 
lish;  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts;  Filberts;  Hazels- 
hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons,  Oaks,  Honey  Locust. 
ALL  ORNAMENTAL-FAST  GROWING.  You  can  get 
rich  without  plowing,  with  “tree  crops”!  List  tree. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PENNA. 


Colors: 

Black 

Oyster 

White 

Apricot 
Nectar 
Turquoise 
Sandalwood 
Beige 
Tulip 
Yellow 


Genuine  Leather 
Foam  Cushion 
PILLOW 

A  smart,  distinctive  circu¬ 
lar  pillow,  approx.  3  inches 
thick,  that  will  harmonize 
with  any  decor.  Fashioned 
in  vinyl  coated  soft  cow¬ 
hide  leather,  covering  foam 
cushion.  Zipper  closure. 
This  makes  a  charming  gift 
for  any  occasion. 

11"  diameter . $6.95  ppd. 

13"  diameter . $8.45  ppd. 

Send  check  or  money  order.  State  color 
choice.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CINO  COATING  CORP.  Dept.  4 
27  WEST  4th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


complete  by  filling  in  between  with 
vinca  (periwinkle). 

The  evergreens  selected  must 
naturally  vary  according  to  one’s  par¬ 
ticular  climate,  whether  mild  or  se¬ 
vere.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  check  with 
the  local  nurseryman  before  making 
a  choice.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the 
plants  you  buy  will  not  take  kindly 
to  difficult  locations  —  dry  shade, 
for  instance,  or  spots  with  inade¬ 
quate  drainage. 

When  planting  a  balled  evergreen, 
dig  a  hole  deeper  than  the  depth 
where  it  stood  originally  and  fill 


in  with  the  top  soil  which  you  re¬ 
moved,  adding  to  it  a  generous  cup-  ' 
ful  of  a  balanced  commercial  ferti-  ! 
lizer.  Set  the  plant  at  its  original  ' 
level  in  the  nursery  (you  can  tell  by 
the  soil  line  on  the  trunk).  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  burlap  — 
just  loosen  and  open  it  up. 

Using  about  half  of  the  enriched 
topsoil,  fill  in  around  the  root  ball 
tamping  down  firmly  and  soakin® 
well.  When  the  water  has  soaked  iif 
fill  in  with  the  remainder  of  the  top 
soil,  firming  thoroughly,  and  water 
again.  Continue  to  water  until  the 
ground  freezes  unless  the  rainfall  is 
unusually  abundant.  Mulch  the 
broadleaf  evergreens  —  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  azaleas  —  with  oak  leaves, 
for  they  require  an  acid  soil;  pine 
needles  are  also  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  buy  a 
fertilizer  especially  prepared  for 
these  plants?  Also,  an  occasional  ap¬ 
plication  of  ammonium  sulphate  will 
aid  in  keeping  the  soil  on  the  acid 
side.  In  setting  these  broadleafs,  re¬ 
member  they  require  some  shade; 
whereas  pines,  for  instance,  must 
have  full  sun  to  grow  successfully, 
and  most  others  require  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  sunshine. 

In  planting  deciduous  trees  — 
both  fruit  and  ornamental,  be  sure 
to  have  the  ground  thoroughly  pre- 
pai’ed,  using  plenty  of  humus  and 
slow-acting  plant  food,  such  as  bone- 
meal,  mixed  well  with  the  top  soil; 
trees  are  a  long-time  crop.  Dig  a 
generously  large  hole,  spread  the 
roots  out  naturally,  removing  any 
broken  or  bruised  ones,  and  set  the 
tree  to  stand  at  the  same  level  as  it 
stood  in  the  nursery  (note  soil  line 
on  trunk).  Cover  the  roots  with  top 
soil,  tamping  down  thoroughly  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  any  air 
spaces.  Fill  up  hole,  tamp  firmly 
again  and  M'ater  well;  stake  if  neces¬ 
sary  and  water  until  the  ground 
freezes.  Except  for  the  removal  of 
any  broken  branches,  pruning  can 
wait  until  Spring.  After  the  ground 
freezes  permanently,  apply  a  coarse 
iiiulch.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Gourds  for  Bird  Houses 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedozen  large  ateorted  2  year  plant* 
Early  Midaeaaon  &  Late  Varietie* 

GAUEHA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 


475  S.  Chew  Read 


Hammenten,  N.J. 


IT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  mailing 
number  9,  7,  2,  I  root  stocks.  Also 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant 
this  Fall!  Complete  line  at  LOW 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Highest 
quality,  best  varieties,  dependable 
service,  one  of  America’s  oldest 
nurseries.  Write  today  for  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE.  MARYLAND 


ou-page  catalog. 
BOX  R-III8, 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  50  TO  70  FEET 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


Gourdcraft  is  a  very  old  craft,  its 
history  going  back  thousands  of 
years  to  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus  the  Great,  Belshazzar  and  the 
Bible  prophet  Daniel.  Gourds  were 
used  then  as  containers  for  water. 
American  Indians  raised  gourds  of 
many  different  varieties,  shapes  and 
colors.  They  made  these  into  uten¬ 
sils  for  everyday  life,  and  they  used 
them  for  bird  houses.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  this  old  art  and  craft 
growing  in  popularity  again. 

Last  year  we  raised  gourds  to 
make  into  bird  houses  Watching 
them  grow  became  an  absorbing 
summer  interest.  We  started  seed  in 
pots  of  vermiculite  on  the  window 
sill  and  then  observed  daily  progress 
from  the  time  the  first  seed  sent  up 
its  plumule.  Then,  in  the  garden  we 
watched  them  ramble,  and  we  were 
thrilled  when  blossoms  opened.  We 
picked  some  interesting  white  beau¬ 
ties  for  table  decoration.  They  were 
as  beautiful  as  snow-white  petunias, 
but  lasted  only  one  day. 

As  the  gourds  began  to  take  shape, 
they  were  fascinating  in  their  shape 
and  color.  The  number  produced 
was  amazing;  we  wondered  what  we 
would  do  with  so  many  But,  they 
were  put  to  good  use. 

After  harvest,  they  were  cured 
until  January  when  the  real  hand 
labor  began.  An  outside  layer  had  to 
be  scraped  off  and  the  inside  cleaned 
out  through  the  opening  made  for 
the  bird’s  entrance.  Four  small  holes 
were  made  in  the  bottom  for  drain¬ 
age  and  a  perch  attached  under  the 
entrance. 


When  finished,  our  gourds  were 
smooth  and  hard  as  wood;  they  were 
of  an  old  ivory  color.  They  will  be 
hung  this  month  for  our  birds.  We 
have  some  also  to  give  friends.  We 
hope  for  wrens  and  bluebirds  for 
tenants.  Some  of  the  gourds  will 
have  larger  entrances  to  see  if  a  few 
bigger  birds  can  be  coaxed  in. 

If  one  wants  inexpensive  bird  shel¬ 
ters,  he  should  raise  gourds.  It  takes 
only  a  tip  of  the  green  thumb,  a  little 
time,  plus  a  desire  to  do  something 
new. 


New  York 


Letitia  Morris 


Ji'stlier  Heacock,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

It  did  not  take  Mother  Wren  long  to 
realize  the  value  of  this  gourd  nest 
to  hatch  and  raise  her  babies. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


'For  Oufslranding 
American  Service' 

Among  the  recipients  of  recent 
awards  for  “distinguished  service” 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  Robert  T.  O’Connor,  a 
native  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  With  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  he  has 
pioneered  in  spectrography  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  agricultural 
products  for  their  best  utilization. 
Recipients  of  “superior  service” 
awards  included  tJoseph  A.  Beaulieu, 
native  of  Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  for 
gypsy  moth  control  work  out  of  Glov- 
ersville,  N.  Y.;  Roger  R.  Chamard, 
born  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  economization 
of  national  forest  road  construction; 
Allen  R.  Cochran,  Upper  Darby,  Pa., 
for  scientific  forest-fire  fighting;  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Conarro,  a  native  of  Warren 
County,  Pa.,  for  work  analysis  with 
the  Forest  Service;  Elbert  E.  Conklin, 
born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  fresh  fruit 


and  vegetable  standardization  and 
inspection. 

Also  Judith  E.  Downey,  from 
Vanderbilt,  Pa.,  for  determination  of 
world-wide  grain  production;  Dom¬ 
inick  Gaspari,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  elec¬ 
trical  service  to  research;  L.  A. 
Goldblatt,  born  in  Corona,  N.  Y., 
synthetic  rubber  and  plastics  discov¬ 
eries;  Samuel  W.  Hoitt,  Durham, 
N.  H.,  initiation  and  guidance  of  New 
Hampshire’s  extension  advisory  coun¬ 
cils:  George  E.  Lord,  Orono,  Me.,  for 
national  and  foreign  domestic  ex¬ 
tension  work. 

Also  Marjorie  E.  Luce,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  for  home  demonstration  work  in 
Vermont;  Austin  L.  Patrick,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  native,  for  soil  and  water 
conservation;  Dexter  V.  Rivenburgh, 
born  in  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  for  excep¬ 
tional  representation  of  U.  S.  inter¬ 
ests  in  foreign  markets;  and  Lydia 
Tarrant,  University  Park,  Pa.,  lead¬ 
ership  programs  in  homemaker 
groups. 


The  Importance  of 
Plow  Adjustment 

According  to  C.  S.  Winkelblech, 
Cornell  University  agronomist,  poor¬ 
ly  adjusted  plows  may  take  25  per 
cent  more  tractor  power  and  make 
plowing  excessively  costly.  They  turn 
the  soil  poorly,  too,  and  cause  further 
fitting  of  the  land  to  be  difficult.  If 
the  plow’s  points  look  like  sled  run¬ 
ners  and  if  the  whole  plow  moves 
irregularly  up  and  down  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  the  hitch  is  either  too  high,  or, 
on  a  mounted  plow,  the  upper  link 
is  too  short.  The  hitch  on  a  trailing 
plow,  according  to  the  New  York 
agronomist,  should  be  on  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line  from  the  center  of  the 
tractor’s  draft  to  the  center  of  the 
plow’s  resistance.  The  tractor  manual 
provides  specific  information  on  prop¬ 
er  setting  of  the  upper  links  on 
mounted  plows.  The  top  of  plow 
beam.s  should  always  run  parallel  to 
the  ground  surface. 


When  the  tip  of  the  landside  wears 
too  much,  the  plow  is  probably  run¬ 
ning  toward  unplowed  land.  Converse¬ 
ly,  when  the  landside  itself  shows 
excessive  wear,  and  furrows  are  un¬ 
even,  the  plow  is  tending  toward  land 
already  turned.  Make  the  hitch  so 
that  beams  are  aligned  with  the 
furrow. 

Instructions  in  the  tractor  opera¬ 
tor’s  manual  are  particularly  import¬ 
ant  to  successful  plowing  with 
mounted  implements,  says  Winkel¬ 
blech;  tractor  and  plows  are  inte¬ 
grated  units.  The  first  step,  he 
advises,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  tractor  are  properly 
spaced  for  the  width  of  plow  being 
attached.  Adjustment  of  the  plows 
cannot  compensate  for  faulty  wheel 
spacing.  In  general,  plowing  accounts 
for  about  half  the  cost  of  fitting  land; 
proper  plow  adjustment  can  become 
a  significant  factor  in  the  overall 
success  of  crop  production. 


Tax  Change  Favorable 
to  Small  Corporations 

The  S5th  Congress  passed  laws 
aimed  at  benefitting  small  businesses. 
One  of  the  changes  made  should 
result  in  more  interest  in  incorpo¬ 
rating  family  farms.  The  change  al¬ 
lows  the  stockholders  of  small  corpo¬ 
rations  to  decide  whether  they  will 
be  subject  to  corporate  income  tax 
regulations  or  whether  they  will  pro¬ 
ceed,  for  income  tax  purposes,  as 
though  they  were  not  incorporated. 

A  farm  family  that  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  farm  business  can  now 
elect  to  report  all  income  of  the 
farm  corporation  as  income  to  the 
individual  stockholders.  This  option 
is  available  only  to  corporations  with 
10  stockholders  or  less. 

The  full  effect  of  new  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  of  this  type  is  generally  not 
apparent  until  after  it  has  been  in 
effect  at  least  a  year.  However,  it 
appears  that  this  new  ruling  erases 
many  of  the  tax  disadvantages  of  the 
corporate  farm. 

The  probability  of  higher  tax  costs 
has  been  one  reason  for  farm  fami¬ 
lies  to  shy  away  from  incorporation. 
Other  reasons  have  been  the  red  tape 
involved,  legal  fees,  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  in¬ 
corporating.  With  most  tax  disadvan¬ 
tages  done  away  with,  more  farm 
families  may  want  to  incorporate  to 
gain  limited  liability  and  more  flexi¬ 
bility  of  ownership.  R.  S.  Smith 


The  American  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  adoption  of  an  additional 
standard  for  PTO’s.  This  standard 
provides  for  a  speed  of  1,000  r.p.in. 
and  a  21-tooth  splined  shaft.  This 
higher  speed  will  make  it  possible  to 
transmit  increased  PTO  power  with¬ 
out  an  increase  in  shaft  diameter.  As 
yet,  no  implements  or  tractors  with 
the  1,000  r.p.m.  PTO  are  on  the 
market.  When  these  are  introduced, 
there  will  be  available  conversion 
gear  boxes  which  will  provide  for  the 
use  of  a  tractor  with  one  speed  PTO 
with  an  implement  of  the  other  PTO 
speed. 


Can  he  field  it? 


EATON  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
23  Lake  Street 
Hamburg,  New  York 


AKRON . Abbott’s  Akron  Service 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Company 

ANGOLA . K  &  L  Home  &  Auto  Supply 

ATT ICA  ............Gsorgc  Burnison 

relfAST  . Grastorf  &  Guilford 

buffalo.' . 

BUFFALO . Schaub  Tool  Rental 

BUFFALO . West  Seneca  Tool  Rental 

BUFFALO  . Winiewicz  Hardware 

BURT  .  Shaw  Brothers 

CUBA  . Brooklea  Implement  &  Tractor 

EAST  PEMBROKE _ Siebert’s  Auto  Service 

ELMA  .Stradart  Welding  &  Farm  Equipment 

FRANKLINVILLE . Martiny  Brothers 

HAMBURG . Richardson  Milling  Cornpany 

HAMBURG . Wurster’s  Hardware 

HOLLEY . Holley  Farm  Service 

HORSEHEa'dS _ Tate  Equipment  Company 

LAKEWOOD . Walter  Lowe  s  Nursery 

LeROY  . . . Bickford 

LOCK°6'rt'.'.'.  .  ...Walter  Kohl  Welding  & 

G“neral  Repair  Shop 
LOCKPORT.  .James  O.  Rignel  Company,  Inc. 

MEDINA . Earl  W.  Loades  &  Spr.s 

NIAGARA  FALLS . Al  Cliff  Landscaping 

NIAGARA  FALLS . Hysen  Supplies,  Inc. 

OLEAN  . Chiavetta  Brothers 

silver'  c’rEEK . Silver  Creek  Power 

Equipment 

WARSAW  . Oram  Motor  Sales 

WELLSVILLE . Chiavetta  Brothers 


^OhV  &  TRACTOR  EQUIP.  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  55,  Elmwood  Sta. 
Syracuse  7,  New  York 


AUBURN  . nar  L  Supply 

BALDWINSVILLE . Farrell  Plumbing  & 

Heating  Co. 

DEPOSIT . Kenneth  F.  Scott 

OeLHI  ..  . Rosa  Sales 

Delphi'  '  falls.  .' . Warners  Motors 

GRAND  GORGE . Wilbur  Joslyn 

lyj^LLORY . W.  F.  Gearsbeck 

MUNNSVILLE.. . Wesley  Boylan 

OWASCO  Elbert  Peterson 

popular'  ridge . Robert  Hunt 

RICHVILLE . 

SHERBURNE . Roland  R.  Jones 

TULLY . Ues  Comstock 

WALTON . Robert  Parsons 

VVATERTOWN . White’s  Lawn  Supply 


HAVERSTICK  TORO  SALES  CORP. 
66  River  Blvd. 

Rochester  20,  New  York 

bath  . McKinley  Sales  &  Service 

BINGHAMTON . C.  E.  Smith  &  Sons,  Inc. 

BRANCHPORT . Fitzwater  Hardware 

CANDOR  .  Candor  Saw  Shop 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS . Fred  Feelcy 

CONESUS . Gordon  Alger 

DANSVILLE  . Bob’s  Lawn  Mower  Shop 

ENDICOTT . Halpin  Implement  Company 

HAMLIN . Heise  Farm  Store  Inc. 

HENRIETTA . John  P.  Halpin  &  Sons 

HORNELL . Strobel  Welding  Service 

INTERLAKEN . Minor  Hardware 

IONIA . ...Hy  W.  Norton 

LEICESTER . A.  R.  Chris+iano  Hardware 

&  Impl.  Co. 

LYONS . Schleede  Farm  Supply 

MARION . M.  B.  Mcrrison 

MUMFORD .  Roland  E.  Bickford 

NO.  COHOCTON _ Robert  Miller  Company 

NUNDA . C.  L.  Willey 

ODESSA  . Harold  Havens 

ONTARIO  CENTER . H.  L.  Smith 

OWEGO,  R.  D . A.  F.  Wright  &  Son 

PENN  YAN . Fitzwater  Hdwe. 

PRATTSBURG . McConnell  Motors 

ROCHESTER . H.  L.  Baughman,  Inc. 

SAVONA  .  . Vincent  Sorge 

SODUS  CENTER . Focte  Brothers 

SPENCERPORT. . .  .Spencerport  Coal  &  Feed 

Corp. 

STANLEY . Clarence  Gage 

VESTAL . Bernard  Sheret’s  Nursery 

WEBSTER . Buckner-Miller  Company 

WHITNEY  POINT. . Richards  Implement 

Company 

WOLCOTT . Jim’s  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 

HUDSON  TORO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  986 
Latham,  New  York 


AMSTERDAM . Shelp  &  Warner 

BALLSTON  SPA.  .Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

297  Maple  Ave. 

BARNEVELD . Baker  Sales  &  Service 

BURNT  HILLS . Burnt  Hills  Hardware 

GREENVILLE . Stevens  Farm  Store  Inc. 


“CLEARING  LAND  IS  FAST  and  EASY 

with  the  World’s  Safest  Power  Saw  ’ 


"yhl  RIEHT^MiPe/iMmsML 


GASOLINE  POWERED  SAW 


Reciprocating  blade  moves  back-and-forth  like 
■’powerized"  handsaw— 166  strokes  a  second 


F.O.B.  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Includes  20'  blade. 
Price  applies  in  U.  S.  only. 


"Tiny  twigs  or  20-inch  trees,  it’s  all  the  same  to 
my  Wright  saw,”  writes  one  very  happy  Wright 
owner.  "It  cuts  them  all.  It  paid  for  itself  in  just 
a  few  hours  with  what  I  cut  off  my  woodlot.  Then, 
last  week,  I  cleared  some  land  for  a  berry  patch  so 
fast  that  you  wouldn’t  believe  it  if  I  told  you.  And 
your  saw  is  so  safe  I  even  let  my  12-year-old  boy 
lend  me  a  hand  now  and  then.’’ 


•  Fells  •  Limbs 

•  Bucks  •  Prunes 

•  Undercuts  •  Clears 
land  •  Cuts  fence 
posts  •  Slices  strip 
silage  •  Precision- 
cuts  •  Leaves  Mill- 
edge 


A  few  choice  dealerships  still  available 

SHOW  IVIE  DAYS"  Nov.l  to  Nov.  8 

Conne  In  For  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

Call  your  local  Wright  saw  dealer  listed  below! 


HUDSON . Kingman  Hardware  Co. 

557  Warren  St. 

little  falls.  .Whitcombs  Pontiac  Service 

River  Road  West 
MECHANICVILLE. .  .Webster  Equipment  Co. 

MElROSE . Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

ONEONTA . Murdock  Hardware  &  Impl. 

Co.,  Inc. 

8  Market  St. 

ROME . Nold  Farm  Supply 

SAUQUOIT.  .Gerald  Schafer’s  Lawn  Mower 

Shop 

SCHOHARIE . Orin  D.  Mann,  R.  D.  2, 

State  Road 

SCHENECTADY . John  W.  Keseberg 

Route  5,  Giffords  Church  Rd. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE . Shelp  &  Warner 

TROY . Rath  Brothers 

720  Hoosick  St. 

TROY . Troy  File  Works 

208  River  St. 

WEST  LEBANON . Harry  B.  Hicks 

Lumber  Co. 

WEST  SAND  LAKE . John  W.  Hansen 

WILMINGTON.  .Burdifi^k  Chain  Saws  Sales  & 

Service 

VALLEY  FALLS . Wiley  Brothers 


For  name  of  Wright  Saw  Dealer 
nearest  you,  phone  or  write: 

TORO  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
W’hite  Plains,  New  York 
Phone:  WH  9-5290 

Serving  the  metropolitan  New  York  area 
within  75  miles  of  New  York  City. 


November  1,  1958 
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Look  to  Your 
Future 


Land  Bank  Loans 
for  Every 
Farm  Need 

★  To  increase  the  size  of  your 
farm, 

★  For  new  farm  machinery  and 
equipment. 

"jk  For  new  farm  buildings. 

Tk  To  add  more  livestock. 

■jk  For  your  children’s  education. 

■jk  For  modernization  and  repair. 

★  For  any  worthwhile  farm  or 
home  purpose. 


KANDOO  says: 

^Tlan  ahead  with  a 
Land  Bank  Loan/" 


Land  Bank  Loans  are  long-term  loans 
with  up  to  33  years  to  repay.  Plan  now 
to  give  your  farm  what  it  needs  to 
make  it  a  better  paying  proposition. 


See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept.  R-106a, 
310  Stale  Street,  Springfield,  Moss. 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  DANK  LOANS 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


only  $2.^5  ppd. 
with  extra  blade 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad! 

WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,Mass. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  158 


Saddles  Si 

1415  LARIMEU  ST.  DENVER:  2v<01;0. 

'  '  '  ■'  ‘  " 


DEPT.  R.  N.  Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
_  ,  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


/ 


MASTITIS 

FOUR  TREATMENTS  IN  O  N  E 

Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
treating:  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECTA  syrlngre  contains  24ce  of  a 
higrh-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-ofT  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 

G.  C.  HANFORD  MFC.  CO.,  Syrocuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


A 

Perfect 
XMAS 
GIFT 

Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation— the  chief  source 
of  sediment.  Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  con¬ 
trol  lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping 
results  use  Clipmaster  animal  clipper. 
Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  handling, 
lasting  durability.  No.  51,  $49.95. 

(^Xtibe^  CORPORATION 
Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III, 
©SUNBEAM,  STEWART,  CLIPMASTER 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

Uof  NEVy^JERSEY,  INC.; 

P.  O.  Boit  464-A'  CAMDEN  i/N.  J. 


-ZVeut  Muscles  for  your  Pickup  i 


f 


A  harsh  Hydraulic  Hoist  converts 
your  pickup  truck  to  a  dump  truck 
for  instant  unloading  and  big  labor 
savings.  Easily  installed  by  self  or 
dealer. 


Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists  are  available  |  hydraulics  unlimited  mfg.  company" 
in  33  models  for  all  size  trucks  and  |  Prattsburg,  (steuben  co.)  n.  y. 

trailers  -  3  to  20  ton  capacities  -  |  ®®"‘*  literature  on  Harsh  Hoists  and 

side  or  rear  dumping.  Average  price  I  (R-ns) 

§350,  I 

Send  coupon  for  FREE  key  chain  | 
and  literature  on  America’s  most 
popular  hoist. 

Hydraulics  Unlimited  Mfg.  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  96,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS 


P.  0. 


Report  on  1958  Fruit  Crop 


Apples  in  New  York 

The  McIntosh  apple  crop  in  an 
area  of  upstate  New  York  known  as 
“the  Mexico  fruit  belt”  is  10  to  15 
per  cent  better  this  Fall  than  a  year 
ago.  In  some  orchards  it  has  been 
described  as  “the  best  ever.” 


Robert  S.  Putnam,  Mexico,  N.  Y., 
apple  grower  has  very  fine  Macs 
this  year. 

The  Mexico  fruit  belt  consists  of 
a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  rich, 
slightly  rolling  countryside  bounded 
on  the  north  by  nearby  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  on  the  east  by  U.  S.  Highway 
Route  11,  on  the  south  by  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line  across  central  Oswego 
County,  and  on  the  west  by  the  city 
of  Oswego.  Within  these  confines  are 
some  of  the  best  Cortland,  Red  De- 
icious.  Golden  Delicious,  Greening, 
Talman  Sweet,  Northern  Spy  and 
McIntosh  orchards  in  New  York. 

The  McIntosh  variety,  first  to  be 
picked,  ran  from  two  to  10  days  later 
;;han  usual  this  year.  Francis 
McWilliams,  for  example,  was  among 
;he  earliest  to  begin  harvesting, 


starting  September  18.  Robert  0 
Jones,  a  neighbor,  started  September 
22.  M.  S.  Carpenter  began  September 
24,  and  Robert  S.  Putnam  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29.  The  bulk  of  this  crop  had 
been  harvested  by  October  15.  Then 
they  went  into  the  later  varieties 
with  the  Northern  Spys  the  last,  run¬ 
ning  into  the  first  week  of  November 
But  the  drops  in  the  McIntosh 
variety  constituted  the  principal 
topic  of  conversation  among  orchard 
owners,  veteran  pickers  and  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  service  agents.  All 
agreed  they  had  “never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it.”  ^ 

Why  didn’t  he  have  his  pickers 
gather  them?  Because,  as  he  said,  “it 
would  be  too  costly  to  pick  them’  up 
—  even  for  cider.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Carpen¬ 
ter  struck  upon  an  idea  to  salvage 
“a  little  something”  out  of  his 
drops.  He  ran  an  advertisement  in 
a  local  newspaper,  offering  to  let  in¬ 
dividuals  pick  up  McIntosh  drops 
in  their  own  containers  for  50  cents 
per  bushel,  with  a  minimum  of  two 
bushels  to  a  customer.  A  Sunday  in 
October,  despite  a  periodic  cold  rain 
and  a  biting  wind,  more  than  30  cus¬ 
tomers  showed  up  at  the  Carpenter 
orchard. 

Why  so  many  drops  this  season 
among  the  McIntosh? 

First,  there  was  exceptionally 
heavy  bud  formation  in  the  Spring. 
Second,  with  the  unusually  wet  Sum¬ 
mer,  practically  every  bud  de¬ 
veloped.  Third,  during  the  stages  of 
growth  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of 
adequate  sunshine  and  all  of  the 
apples  on  the  tree  could  not  get  their 
full  share.  Fourth,  as  a  result  much 
of  the  fruit,  although  of  good  size 
and  quality,  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  cling  to  the  stems. 

As  maturity  time  approached,  it 
became  a  battle  of  “survival  of  the 
fittest.”  Boyd  W.  Moffett 


From  Western  NewYork 

Concord  grapes  moved  to  proces¬ 
sing  plants  in  volume  last  month. 
Most  growers  had  full  crews  of  pick¬ 
er*:  at  work.  The  early  frost  appar¬ 
ently  did  little  overall  damage;  a  few 
grapes  in  the  Versailles-Perrysburg, 
N.  Y.,  district  along  the  escarpment 
were  actually  frozen,  but  processors 
took  them  quickly  and  found  them 
well  above  the  minimum  required 
sugar.  The  many  grapes  in  the  Han¬ 
over,  Sheridan  and  Fredonia  areas 
which  suffered  substantial  foliage 
damage  made  no  further  sugar,  of 
course,  but  these,  too,  were  testing  at 
15  and  16  per  cent  sugar  and  were 
readily  marketable.  The  grape  crop 
in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  belt  may  run 
in  the  neighborhood  of  70,000  tons, 
some  25  per  cent  above  last  season. 

By  October  7,  harvesters  had 
picked  more  than  half  of  Western 
New  York’s  three  million  bushels  of 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  apples.  But 
the  harvest  continued  through  most 
of  the  month. 


Fred  Corey  of  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Assn,  has  reported  that 
McIntosh  and  Cortlands  this  year 
are  predominantly  of  normal  size; 
few  are  outsize.  Quality  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  fruit  will  keep  well.  “We 
should  be  able  to  keep  markets  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  Macs  and  Cortlands 
every  day  for  months,”  he  says.  Pro¬ 
cess  apples  are  bringing  growers  less 
than  production  costs,  he  says,  and 
actual  supply-demand  conditions  do 
not  justify  lowering  prices  $.50-.75 
per  hundredweight  below  a  year  ago. 
He  estimates  growers  will  average 
only  $1.40  per  cwt.,  with  their  costs 
running  $2.00-2.50.  He  cites  “disorgan¬ 
ized  buying.  .  .,  unrealistic  pricing 
in  processed  product.  .  disor¬ 
ganized  selling  by  growers,  and  un- 
sufficient  concern.  .  .for  a  balanced 
.  .  .apple  market  and  too  many  ap¬ 
ples  (marketed)  at  harvest  time”  as 
causes.  Corey  insists  that  grower  pro¬ 
cessing  cooperatives  are  the  solution 
rather  than  the  cause,  as  some  inde¬ 
pendent  processors  say,  of  the  annu¬ 
ally  worsening  problem.  R.  Dyment 


Apples  and  Peaches 
In  Connecficuf- 

Fruit  growers  in  Connecticut  this 
year  have  harvested  a  short  apple 
crop  after  finishing  with  a  larger 
than  average  peach  crop.  Apple  size, 
color,  and  quality  were  good.  Cool 
nights  during  late  September  helped 
size  and  color.  Peaches,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  lacking  in  flavor,  due  to 
the  cold,  wet  season. 

The  apple  crop  in  Connecticut  was 
about  15  per  cent  less  than  last 
year’s  heavy  crop.  The  1958  crop  in 
the  State  is  estimated  at  1,280,000 
bushels,  compared  to  1,450,000  last 
year.  Connecticut’s  peach  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  170,000  bushels,  compared 


state. 
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to  35,000  a  year  ago. 

Prices  for  peaches  and  apples  this 
year  were  reported  about  average. 
Apple  prices  early  in  the  picking 
season  were  running  above  the  levels 
prevalent  at  a  comparable  time  in 
the  harvest  last  year,  but  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  somewhat  as  northern 
fruit  appeared  on  local  markets. 
Prices  for  peaches  were  well  below 
the  unusual  prices  prevailing  last 
year  during  the  short  crop  season. 

Connecticut  growers  described  this 
year  as  a  vintage  year  for  pears,  a 
crop  of  less  economic  importance 
than  apples  or  peaches.  Yields  of 
pears  are  reported  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  good,  and  prices  also  good. 

H.  K.  Street 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


"Ca//  to  Arms”  to  Co-ops! 


Part  II 

‘Wage  Contract”  Payments  Are 
Exaggerated 

Many  people  who  advocate  eco¬ 
nomic  intergration  by  private  corpo¬ 
rations  on  an  unrestricted  basis  do 
not  realize  that  eventually  the 
plight  of  the  wage  contractor  will  be 
no  better  than  the  current  plight  of 
the  independent  producer.  This  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  bargaining  power 
among  the  wage  contractors  —  an 
area  where  possibly  labor  or  farmers’ 
unions  might  some  day  have  to  domi¬ 
nate.  Mr.  I'letcher  is  at  least  correct 
in  seeing  through  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  corporate  integration. 

He  makes  another  significant  point, 
namely,  that  present  “wage  contract” 
payments  are  exaggerated  because 
out  of  the  wage  payment  must  come 
depreciation  reserves  on  house  and 
equipment  and  payment  for  other 
cost  items.  A  recent  economic  study 
has  shown  that  a  so-called  wage  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1.65  per  hour  to  broiler 
growers  on  contract  in  the  South  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  net  wage  to  the  grower 
of  95  cents  per  hour  with  the  other 
70  cents  per  hour  going  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  reserves  and  other  production 
costs."^  In  addition,  many  growers  did 
not  make  so  favorable  a  return. 


Info  the  Autumn 

The  autumn  leaves  are  falling  bright 
Across  the  hillsides.  Red  and  brown 
They  tumble,  spinning  always  down 
While  we  walk  slowly  in  the  light. 

Once  Spring  was  in  our  veins,  as 
here. 

Once  we  were  young  and  glowing, 
too. 

We  loved,  as  youth  must  ever  do. 
And  now  the  crisper  days  are  near. 

Walk  hand  in  hand  with  me,  my  own. 
Though  autumn  leaves  are  fair  to  see 
And  winter  has  its  melody. 

We  have  the  love  that  we  have 
known.  —  Mildred  Fielder 


Therefore,  wage  contractors  may  not 
be  realizing  the  full  potential  which 
is  available  to  them  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  control  of  the  commod¬ 
ity.  There  is  more  financial  reward 
per  hour  of  labor  in  exchanging  farm 
goods  than  there  is  in  producing  farm 
goods,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy.  It  has  been  shown  that  agri¬ 
cultural  producers,  over  the  years, 
have  rarely  kept  much  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  accruing  to  them  due  to  their  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  higher  levels 
of  technology;  certainly,  not  perma¬ 
nently.  This  is  not  true  in  non-farm 
business.  Business  methods  in  farm¬ 
ing  lag  far  behind  those  of  industry 
even  though  the  technology  of  agri- 
tural  production  may  be  further  ad¬ 
vanced,  relatively,  than  in  industry. 
Thus,  the  source  of  our  continuing 
discomfort  in  agriculture  is  not  our 
technology  necessarily,  but  how  to 
share  it  with  those  who  are  actually 
producing  farm  goods. 

Co-op  Merger  Long  Overdue 

The  merger  of  co-operatives,  as 
called  for  in  the  Fletcher  Plan,  is 
long  overdue.  The  resistance  to  merg¬ 
ing  does  not  stem  from  the  member¬ 
ship  but  rather  from  the  vested  in¬ 
terests  in  co-operative  management 
which  appear  less  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  their  members  than  when 
they  were  originally  formed.  Eco- 
nomics-to-scale  in  merged  co-ops 
would  greatly  offset  trucking  and 
other  variable  costs  in  reaching  the 
more  distant  central  locations  of  the 
merged  co-ops. 

November  1,  1958 


Conflicts  of  economic  interests  in 
agriculture  have  existed  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  because  each  time  farm 
goods  change  hands,  one  economic 
group  tries  to  sell  high  and  the  other 
tries  to  buy  low.  Cooperatives,  like 
Fletcher  proposes,  would  reduce  ex¬ 
changes  and  thus  reduce  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  resentment.  Farmers 
would  gain  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  problems  in  reaching  consumer 
markets  including  the  need  for  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  their  poultry 
products. 

Fletcher’s  denunciation  of  the  New 
York  egg  price  quotations  is  well- 
founded.  Because  a  mere  trickle  of 
eggs  happens  to  be  traded  at  whole¬ 
sale  there,  the  level  of  egg  prices  in 
the  Northeast,  and  as  far  south  as 
Louisiana,  are  affected  by  whatever 
manipulation  may  occur.  Regardless 
of  the  honesty  of  these  quotations, 
the  statistical  foundation  on  which 
they  rest  are  as  inadequate  as  letting 
1/1,000  of  the  supply  influence  the 
other  999/l,000ths.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  high  price  to  pay  for  not 
having  a  more  effective  organization 
of  egg  producers  in  determining 
egg-price  levels.  Economists  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  have  estimated  that  a 
y2-cent  per  dozen  price  error  against 
producers  in  the  “New  York  Egg 
Price  Shed”  would  cost  egg  produc¬ 
ers  $30,000  per  day,  or  about  $10 
million  per  year.  Would  it  not  be  a 
good  investment  to  put  up,  say  $5 
million  per  year,  in  an  organization 
of  farmers  in  order  to  get  back 
$10  million?  That  would  be  a  100 
per  cent  return  on  investment  the 
first  year  —  considerably  more  than 
investing  another  $5  million  in  poul¬ 
try  houses,  equipment,  trucks,  etc., 
only  to  produce  more  eggs  and  more 
inequity  in  the  egg  pricing  and  trad¬ 
ing  mechanism. 

The  Fletcher  Plan  poses  at  least 
one  ultimate  alternative:  A  coopera¬ 
tively  integrated  agriculture  with 
farmers  controlling  “inputs”  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  “output”  to  market  with¬ 
out  any  governmental  interference 
and  bureaucracy. 

Alternatives  Offer  Nothing 


What  are  some  other  alternatives? 

A  collectivized  agriculture  through 
complete  federal  control  and  direc¬ 
tion.  (This  is  repugnant  to  most 
Americans ) .  2  —  Business-integrated 
farming  with  unionized  farmer  con¬ 
tractors  and/or  without  unionized 
farmer  contractors.  (Experience  will 
prove  this  to  be  an  undesirable  al¬ 
ternative  to  society).  3. — Less  inte¬ 
grated  agriculture  with  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  federal  subsidy  (as  may 
presently  exist).  4 — Federal  market 
orders  providing  federal  blessing  to 
cooperatively  organized  commodity 
groups  representing  an  integration 
by  farmers  not  otherwise  possible 
without  federal  sanction. 

Fletcher’s  Plan  is  no  doubt  a  com¬ 
plex  call-to-arms  with  many  ramifica¬ 
tions,  but  who  can  deny  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  economic  world  we  now 
inhabit?  The  situation  calls  for  “big 


men,  big  minds  and  big  hearts.”  Ra¬ 
ther  than  tailor  the  problem  to  meet 
man’s  capabilities,  we  should  tailor 
the  man  to  meet  the  problems.  This 
calls  for  confidence,  ingenuity  and 
vision,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen  or  even  thought  humanly 
possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Fletcher  Plan  is  the  solution  to  part, 
or  all,  of  the  poultry  and  egg  prob¬ 
lems  today,  but  I  do  say  that  Fletch¬ 
er’s  ideas  and  suggestions  are  funda¬ 
mentally  and  basically  correct.  He 
has  challenged  all  of  us  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  plans  and  ideas  of  our  ov/n 
if  we  feel  that  his  are  inadequate. 
To  criticize  Mr.  Fletcher  merely  for 
the  sake  of  criticism  is  a  sure  sign 
of  our  intellectual  bankruptcy,  and 
it  also  shows  that  our  intellect  is  in¬ 
capable  of  escaping  tradition  and  of 
carving  a  new  frontier  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  for  ourselves.  Paul  Roy 
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PAID  FOR  BY  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  DEMOCRATIC  COMMITTEE 


Heie  are  the  winners  in  the  out¬ 
standing  farm  youth  shows  and  com¬ 
petition  this  past  Summer  and  Fall: 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


Floyd  Loper  Jr.,  Hornell,  showed 
the  champion  Ayrshire;  Peter  Steph¬ 
ens,  Watervale,  the  top  Brown  Swiss; 
Lyn  Huntley,  No.  Chatham,  Gueim- 
sey;  Ronald  Timmerman,  Little  Falls, 
Holstein;  Diane  Flannery,  Marion, 
Jersey;  and  Robert  Brew  Jr.,  Bergen, 
Milking  Shorthorn. 

Richard  Bickford,  Avon,  had  the 
champion  market  pigs  and  also  the 
Berkshire  hog;  Fred  Olmstead  and 
Joseph  Williams.  Holcomb,  won  in 
Chester  Whites;  Gary  Gordon,  Scipio 
Center,  in  Durocs;  James  Crandall, 
Livermore,  and  Estes  McCall,  Gene¬ 
see,  Hampshires;  and  Bruce  DeVere- 
aux,  Appleton,  Yorkshire  sow. 

Stephen  Armao,  E.  Worcester,  had 
top  market  lamb,  and  Susan  Miller, 
Lockport,  best  Shropshire  ewe; 
Monte  Mumford,  Cooper  stow  n, 
showed  a  top  ewe.  Wilma  Slaight, 
Dansville,  had  the  best  Hampshire 
market  lamb;  Kenneth  Moore,  Nich¬ 
ols,  and  Jeff  Samson,  Richfield 
Springs,  the  best  ewes.  Judith  Carnes 
of  Ithaca  took  all  Southdown  cham¬ 
pionships;  Kenneth  Carnes  showed 
top  Cheviot  ewes.  Robert  Hunt, 
Ithaca,  exhibited  first-place  Cheviot 
market  iamb,  and  Gary  Schultz, 
:Trumansburg,  a  winning  ewe. 
Charles  and  William  Fitzpatrick, 
Wayland,  had  all  the  Suffolk  cham¬ 
pions.  David  Taylor,  Lawtons,  John 
Mulligan  of  Scio,  and  George  Pat¬ 
rick,  Perry,  were  Dorset  winners; 
Gail  Sine,  Ithaca,  David  Pierce  of 


Lockport,  and  John  Mulligan  were 
tops  in  Corriedales.  Harry  Clauss, 
Canandaigua,  dominated  all  the 
Columbia  classes,  and  J.  Manley 
Heeg,  Holcomb,  and  W.  Keith 
Stumbo,  Ontario,  won  in  mutton 
breeds.  Joan  Crouch,  Ontario,  had 
first-place  pen  of  mai'ket  lambs. 

John  Schwobrow,  Hannacroix,  had 
top  Hereford  calf,  Elaine  Silsby, 
Gasport,  the  best  Hereford  summer 
yearling,  Judith  McArdle,  Niagara, 
the  top  jr.  yearling  Hereford  heifer, 
and  David  Wolfe,  Barber,  winning 
sr.  yr.  heifer.  Linda  Green  of  Free- 
ville  showed  first-prize  Angus  sum¬ 
mer  yearling,  and  she  was  beef  fit¬ 
ting  and  showing  champion.  Sandra 
Keene,  Otsego,  took  dairy  fitting  and 
showing  first  honor;  Robert  Hunt 
was  best  in  sheep,  and  Richard  Crye, 
Avon,  first  in  swine.  Miss  Keene  was 
the  Holstein  fitting  and  showing 
winner. 


were  the  team.  Chautauqua  County 
was  first  in  poultry  and  eggs,  with 
John  Finley  and  Lewis  Steck  of  Fal¬ 
coner.  Cayuga  County,  with  Keith 
Wilbur  and  Herbert  Sherman  of 
Geno  and  Lee  Southard  of  Cato- 
Meridan,  was  first-  in  livestock. 
Wyoming  County  won  vegetable 
judging  with  Joseph  Zworka  and 
John  Gadomski,  Attica,  and  David 
Shearing,  Letchworth.  In  field  and 
forage  crops,  Schoharie  was  first; 
Robert  Gordon,  Cobleskill,  Walter 
Schager  of  Schoharie,  and  John  Mil¬ 
ler,  Sharon  Springs,  formed  the 
team.  High  individuals  in  the  judg¬ 
ing  contests  were:  Stephen  Kraatz, 
Akron,  dairy  cattle;  Paul  Kleinke, 
Delmar,  poultry  and  eggs;  William 
Winchell,  Richmondville,  livestock; 
Alan  Kruger,  Wellsville,  vegetable 
crops;  and  Robert  Coene,  Webster, 
field  and  forage  crops. 


AT  EASTERN  STATES 


In  FFA  judging  at  State  Fair, 
Cortland  County  won  in  dairy  cattle; 
Keith  Harvey,  Marathon,  William 
Wright  and  Lawrence  Fitts  of  Homer 


In  4-H  dairy  cattle,  Brian  Smith, 
No.  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  had  the  cham¬ 
pion  Ayrshire,  Bruce  Patullo  of 
Hampden,  Mass.,  the  top  Brown 
Swiss,  Alma  Pomeroy  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  the  first  Guernsey,  Stephen  A. 
Briggs  of  Turner,  Me.,  the  champion 
Holstein,  Christine  McQuaid,  Chester, 


Mass.,  the  winning  Jersey,  and  Doug- 
las  Oliver,  Farmington,  Me.,  premier 
Milking  Shorthorn.  Miss  McQuaid 
won  the  junior  4-H  dairy  showman¬ 
ship  contest,  and  Ruth  Ann  Klug 
Torrington,  Conn.,  the  senior. 

Connecticut  took  first  place  in  4-H 
dairy  cattle  judging;  William  Keish 
Jr.,  Manchester,  was  high  individual. 
Other  team  members  were  Robert 
Whitehead,  Washington  Depot,  and 
Marilyn  McGrath,  Kensington.  In  4-H 
baby  beef  showmanship,  Lynn  Leach- 
man,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  was  first  in 
the  junior  division,  Mitchell  Morse 
in  the  intermediate,  and  William 
Fearn,  Agawam,  Mass.,  senior.  In  4-H 
baby  beef  judging,  Dutchess  County 
entered  the  winning  team :  James 
Leachman  of  Rhinebeck,  James 
Morse  of  Staatsburg,  and  Roger 
Hetherington  of  Pine  Plains.  Leach¬ 
man  was  high  individual. 

In  FFA  judging  competition  at  the 
Exposition,  Massachusetts  placed  first 
in  milk.  Team  members  were  Richard 
Ward  of  Pembroke,  Russell  Robinson 
of  Lawrence,  and  Lewis  Blackman, 
Halifax.  Robinson  was  high  individ¬ 
ual.  Pennsylvania  was  first  in  dairy 
cattle  judging.  Team  members  were 
Ralph  Albright  of  Greendark,  Arthur 
Brandt  of  Frederickburg,  and  Daryl 
Butler,  Cowanesque.  William  Knell, 
Mt.  Airy,  Md.,  was  high  individual. 
New  York  was  first  in  poultry  and 
eggs.  Team  members  were  Donald 
Terhune  and  Paul  Kleinke  of  Delmar 
and  John  ,  Spaulding,  Greenville. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Damascus,  Md.  was 
high  individual. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


These  New  York  State  young  men  and  women  won  high  awards  in  4-H  cattle 
judging  at  recent  national  dairy  shows,  the  team  in  front  first  at  Chicago’s 
International,  the  boys  in  rear  at  Waterloo,  Iowa’s,  National. 


Mr.  James  Q 


'‘If  you  want  healthy 
birds,  clean  eggs  and  dry 
litter  you’ve  got  to  have 
good  ventilation  in  your 
poultry  house.  I  found  an 
electric  ventilation  system 
is  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  way  to  handle 
the  problem.”  So  says 
Mr.  James  Q.  Foster  of 
Baldwinsville,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York. 


An  electrical  ventilation 
system  is  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  to  install.  It 
not  only  steps-up  egg 
production,  but  helps 
prevent  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  and  ammonia  fumes. 
Your  poultry  house  and 
equipment  last  longer. 
Repair  costs  are  reduced. 


Electricity 
works  for  just 
pennies  a  day  to 
make  farming 
easier  and  more  profit¬ 
able.  If  you’d  like  more 
information,  contact  your 
Niagara  Mohawk  Repre¬ 
sentative  .  .  .  his  services 
are  free.  He  can  be 
reached  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk 
office.  Why  don’t  you  call 
him  today? 


New  York  State’s  4-H  dairy  cattle 
judging  team  did  very  well  at  the 
International  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago. 
It  came  in  first  among  12  state  teams 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  W. 
Sheldon  Atherton,  Greenwood,  Jean 
Davis  of  Genoa,  Margaret  Knight  of 
Cato,  and  Mary  Marbot,  Buskirk,  (1. 
to  r.,  at  front,  in  picture  to  the  left) 
comprised  the  winning  team.  They 
were  first  in  Ayrshires,  second  in 
Brown  Swiss  and  Guernseys,  and 
fifth  in  Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  Miss 
Davis  was  best  overall  individual 
judge,  Sheldon  Atherton  next. 


FFA  CONVENTION 


Live  better  .  .  .  farm  better  .  .  .  electrically!  NIAGARA  SB  MOHAWK 


Wallace  Caulk  Jr.,  17,  Felton,  Del., 
received  perhaps  next  to  the  highest 
lionor  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  He  became  National  FFA 
Star  Dairy  Farmer;  in  addition,  he 
took  the  regional  award,  and  earned 
a  total  of  $350  in  prize  money  plus 
travel.  The  only  superior  FFA  award 
would  be  American  Star  Farmer  — 
a  2  l-y  ear-old  Kansan  is  he,  but 
James  H.  Speer  Jr.,  Blairs  Mills,  Pa., 
was  made  Star  Farmer  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Region.  Other  regional  win¬ 
ners  were;  Edward  Moore,  Wyoming, 
Del.,  farm  electrification;  James 
Shaw.  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  farm  mechan¬ 
ics;  and  Danield  Hutchinson,*  Ripley, 
W.  Va.,  soil  and  water  management. 
Lord  Baltimore  Chapter  of  Ocean 
View,  Del.,  won  an  award  for  farm 
safety.  Chapters  receiving  gold  em¬ 
blems  for  outstanding  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were:  Guilford-Madison, 
Madison,  Conn.;  Newton,  N.  J.;  Dans¬ 
ville,  and  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  Laurel 
Chapter,  New  Castle,  and  Little 
Lions  Chapter,  State  College,  Pa.; 
Cove  Chapter,  Accident,  Md.;  and 
Ripley,  W.  Va.  Richard  Van  Auken, 
Monroe,  N.  J.,  was  elected  northeast 
regional  vice-president  of  FFA. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  CONGRESS 


New  York’s  4-H  dairy  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  team  placed  third  at  Waterloo, 
la.,  against  32  teams  from  over  the 
entire  nation.  It  trailed  the  winner 
by  only  nine  points  out  of  2,250  total. 
Bruce  Hamilton,  Corfu,  Peter  Ste¬ 
phen  of  Manlius,  John  Sullivan,  Hol¬ 
comb,  and  James  Thorp,  Cochocton, 
(1.  to  r.,  rear,  in  photo  upper  left) 
made  up  the  team.  Maryland’s  team 
of  Charles  lager  Jr.,  George  Debnam, 
Kenneth  Zimmerman  and  Philip 
Jones  was  second  overall,  first  in 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys. 


h 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


1.  The  1959  CHEVROLET  VIK¬ 


ING  60  medium-duty  stake  truck 
provides  greater  durability,  with 
heavier  pistons,  aluminum-coated  in¬ 
take  valve  faces,  full-flow  oil  filter, 
and  new  thermostatically  controlled 
by-pass  cooling  system.  CHEVRO¬ 
LET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  GENERAL 
MOTORS  CORP.,  GENERAL  MO¬ 
TORS  BLDG.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


3.  A  complete  new  line  of  agricul¬ 
tural  tractors  is  being  introduced  by 
JOHN  DEERE.  The  line  includes 
general-purpose  models  for  one- 
through  6-row  operations,  heavy-duty 
standard  models  for  grain  and  rice 
growers,  hi-crop  models,  utility  mod¬ 
els,  plus  a  crawler  tractor  in  4-  and 
5-roller  models.  In  addition  to  their 
new  styling,  these  tractors  offer  many 
new  features  that  make  these  new 
“30”  Series  Tractors  easier  and  more 
convenient  to  operate.  JOHN  DEERE, 
MOLINE,  ILL. 


3.  Just  one  silo  unloader  for  1,  2,  3 
or  more  silos  —  that’s  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  1958  59  Model 
of  the  PATZ  Self-Propelled  Silo  Un¬ 
loader.  Telescoping  adjustments  ac¬ 
commodate  silos  10  to  14  feet,  12  to 
16  feet,  and  16  to  20  feet  in  diameter. 
PATZ  COMPANY,  POUND,  WIS. 


4.  A  revolutionary  aluminum  com¬ 
bination  storm  door  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Warrenville  Window  Co. 
Prehung,  predrilled  and  prenotched, 
the  unit  is  complete  including  weath¬ 
erstripping,  glass  and  screen  inserts, 
storm  chain,  latch,  closer,  and  all 
necessary  screws.  WARRENVILLE 
WINDOW  CO.,  WARRENVILLE, 
ILL. 


5.  HOMELITE’S  Direct  Drive  7-19 
chain  saw  combines  a  chain  speed 
of  3,300  ft.  per  min.  with  high  h.p. 
Zips  through  8-in.  hardwood  in  only 
4  seconds,  18-in  softwood  in  12  sec¬ 
onds;  fells  trees  up  to  5  ft.  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Automatic  governor  keeps  en¬ 
gine  running  at  proper  speed; 
automatic  clutch  drives  chain  only 
when  operator  presses  throttle. 
Straight  blade  sizes  12-in.  to  30-in. 
HOMELITE,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


6.  A  new  low  cost  electric  chain 
saw  with  lightweight  features  has 
been  introduced  by  PORTER-CABLE. 
Designed  for  economical,  efficient 
cutting  of  timber  from  sapling  to 
32-in.  tree,  its  12-amp.  motor  delivers 
approximately  2  h.p.  and  will  with¬ 
stand  rugged  all-day  operation.  Chain 
speed  —  1,750  feet  per  min.,  assuring 
clean,  smooth  cut  on  all  types  of 
wood;  weight  18  lbs.  Porter-Cable 
also  has  a  new  direct-drive  gas  chain 
saw.  PORTER-CABLE  MACHINE 
CO.,  SYRACUSE  8,  N.  Y. 


7.  One  of  the  original  chain  saw 
manufacturers,  TITAN  CHAIN  SAW, 
is  presenting  two  completely  new 
direct-drive  chain  saws  —  Series 
4800  and  4900.  Both  models  are  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  4.7  cu.-in.  displacement  en¬ 
gine  and  each  weighs  approximately 
21  lbs.  PROPULSION  ENGINE 
CORP.,  SO.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


8.  A  new  PTO-operated,  self-un¬ 
loading  FORAGE  WAGON  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Forage  Master;  of  extra 
large  capacity  and  is  available  with 
48-in.  or  72-in.  sides.  FORAGE  MAS¬ 
TER  MFG.  CO.,  ALLENTON,  WIS. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

I  New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

12345678 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


«in  Resiilar  or  Snow  fires 

U»e  V-Bai"  "five  Chalititisi 

and  sav«  yourself  money  anti  trouble. 
Get  your  ehaina  ready  to  use.  You’ll  need 
them.  Don’t  gat  stuck  and  have  to  ait  for 
a  tow.  Make  sure  your  chains  fit  your  pres¬ 
ent  tires.  When  you  buy  new  ones  look  for 
genuine 


In  Business  ! 
for  Your  Safety 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


fork, Po.,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Houston,  los  Angeles,  Hew  York,  Philodelphio,  Pittsburgh,  Porilond,  Ore.,  Son  Frontisto,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


SPRAY  Lo«Y-Cost  Magx  Ctrcle 

Repellent.  Creotes  barricade 
ogoinst  Deer  Aho  Beovers,  Wood- 
clicks,  Sheep,  Skunki  ond  RoccoonA 
in  some  cases. 

Odor  not  offensive  to  humons. 


Repellent 
Write  for  info. 

PRODUCT  OF  STATE  COUEGE  LABORATORIES  •  P.O.Box  492.  Stote  College.  Pa 


BUY  NOW!  Locally,  or  order  direct  from 
Slate  College  Laboratories,  Stole  College,  Po. 


cellars,  cisterns, 


DRAINS 


wosh  tubs; 


IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  eloe!  Use 
Vs  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  up 
to  3000  GPH:  or  1800  GPH  from 
25'  well.  I'  inlet:  outlet.  Coup¬ 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'A"  inlet; 

I'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  19B,  New  Jersey 


WgKlTJLIlLMUlKDKI 


Tor  Poultry  and  Dairy  Barns 


at  LOW 
COST! 

Complete  package  unit 
ready  to  install.  Capa¬ 
cities  for  varying  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  for 
catalog  on  complete  line 
of  dairy  equipment. 

MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK  1 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAIVIE  AND 
ADDRESS:  200,  S15.00;  100,  $9.50;  50,  $6.50. 
Postpaid.  CHIC  PRESS,  Monticello.  New  York 


iiniiiiiiiiiiii 


a  new  look  at 


A  T  *  T 


for  current  income  •  for  future  growth 

Our  research  Department  has  just 
published  a  Special  Report  on 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  for  investors  who  are 
looking  for  both  income  and 
growth  possibilities  in  a  single 
stock. 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  about  the  unusual 
amount  of  investment  interest  in  this  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks,  or  about  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  taking  place  within  the  company,  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today  for  a  free  copy. 

Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  American  Stock  Exchange 
and  other  leading  stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 

ESTABLISHED  1931 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  MUrray  Hill  7-  3732 

WASHINGTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BALTIMORE  —  WILKES  BARRE 
NEW  CANAAN  BETHLEHEM 

Please  send  me  copy  of  free  report  on  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
ATTENTION:  G.  C.  WALSH,  JR. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE 


November  1,  1958 
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1“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irre.spon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dillerences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Let’s  Balance  the  Equities 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
carried  an  article,  “Respect  for  the  Farmer — Some 
Day.” 

While  we  all  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
farmer,  we  know  we  are  entering  into  an  area 
of  lack  of  understanding  when  we  talk  of  the 
difference  between  basic  farm  cost  of  fluid  milk 
and  selling  prices  out  of  stores. 

The  1957  research  of  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion  found  the  dealer  to  be  averaging  in  the 
United  States  one  cent  per  quart  profit  before 
taxes.  This  means  on  a  net  basis  that  dealers  make 
23  y2  cents  per  hundredweight  of  fluid  milk  after 
taxes.  In  October,  our  fluid  Class  I  price  at  the 
farm  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  under  the  Federal 
Order  is  $5.94  per  hundredweight.  It  does  appear 
that  dealers’  profits  at  this  point  are  equal  to 
four  per  cent  of  basic  farm  cost. 

Where  else  could  we  find  such  a  low  percentage 
of  net  profit  to  farm  cost,  considering  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  service  required  to  do  the  job? 

Through  research  and  education,  we  hope  to 
reach  a  point  of  “Respect  for  the  Milk  Dealer — 
by  Farmers.” 

J.  Russell  Fox,  Executive  Secretary 
N.  Y.  State  Milk  Distributors,  Inc. 

It  may  seem  unusual  that  the  milk  dealer’s 
point  of  view  appears  on  this  page.  Actually, 
it  is  not  unusual  at  all.  This  page  is  a  forum 
where  informed  persons  are  free  to  express 
their  views  even  though  we  may  disagree  with 
them. 

We  recognize  Mr.  Fox  as  an  informed  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  milk  dealer,  and  we  respect  his 
observations  on  behalf  of  the  trade  associa¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  an  official.  But  we  certainly 
disagree  with  what  Mr.  Fox  has  to  say,  mostly 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  milk  dealer  still 
seems  to  be  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  dairy  farmer’s  point  of  view. 

While  there  has  been  little  evidence,  either 
by  way  of  government  investigation  or  from 
the  dealers’  own  books,  that  exorbitant  dealer 
profits  are  being  gouged  out  of  fluid  milk  sales, 
it  is  still  true  that  there  are  few  business  fail¬ 
ures  among  milk  dealers.  It  is  also  true  that  a 
dealer’s  license  cannot  easily  be  bought  for 
small  change. 

What  farmers  object  to,  regardless  of  the 
extent  of  dealers’  profits,  is  the  wide  price 
spread  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and 
what  the  producer  receives.  Whether  it  is  due 
to  exorbitant  profit,  or  plain  inefficiency,  or 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance,  or  some 
still  undetermined  reason,  is  beside  the  point. 
The  fact  is  that  neither  the  spread,  nor  the 
rapidity  and  constancy  of  its  increase,  can  be 
justified  economically. 

Mr.  Fox  cites  the  $5.94  Class  I  farm  price 
for  October  1958.  But  the  Class  I  price  for 
October  1957  milk  happens  to  have  been  13 
cents  more,  while  the  consumer  price  was  23 
cents  a  hundredweight  less.  Thus,  the  price 
spread  has  increased  from  16.08  cents  a  quart 
in  October  a  year  ago  to  16.86  cents  this  past 
month.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  in  October 
1956  the  spread  was  14.78  cents. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  then,  the  dealer’^ 


price  spread  has  increased  close  to  five  per 
cent.  Will  the  dairyman’s  blend  price  for 
October  1958  be  “close  to  five  per  cent  above” 
last  year’s  price  of  $5.07? 

If  the  milk  dealer  feels  inclined  to  pity  him¬ 
self  for  his  low  percentage  of  profit  to  cost, 
he  should,  by  way  of  consolation,  check  the 
farmer’s  cost  and  the  farmer’s  price.  Here  is 
the  September  price  and  cost  record  during 
the  past  three  years: 

Blend  Price  Cost  of  Production 
under  Ordejr  27  (Source:  Cornell  U.) 


1956  .  $4.40  $5.56 

1957  .  5.03*  5.85 

1958  .  4.81*  6.08 


*Including  the  North  New  Jersey 
and  upstate  New  York  markets. 

True,  Mr.  Fox,  understanding  is  what  is 
sorely  needed  as  between  producer  and  dealer, 
but  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  the  milk  dealer 
who  is  in  need  of  a  more  plenteous  endow¬ 
ment  of  that  virtue? 


Latest  Farm  Census  Figures 

HE  most  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of 

•*  Census  sets  the  number  of  people  residing 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  at  20,827,000. 
This  represents  a  17  per  cent  decline  from 
1950,  but  the  removal  of  some  4,231,000  to 
cities  and  towns  came  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
from  1950  to  1954.  Recently,  workers  have 
been  returning  to  farm  areas?  the  movement 
away  was  retarded  by  the  recession.  The  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  including 
armed  forces  overseas,  at  the  time  of  the  count 
in  April,  was  173,435,000.  In  October,  it  went 
over  175  million.  The  farm  population  com¬ 
prises  today  only  about  12  per  cent  of  all  our 
people. 

While  the  decline  is  perhaps  somewhat  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  a  reclassification  of  dwelling 
units  by  the  Bureau,  it  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  about  40  per  cent  of  workers  living 
on  farms  derived  their  income  mostly  from 
non-agricultural  occupations.  Some  23  per  cent 
of  the  people  living  on  farms  reported  no  agri¬ 
cultural  income  at  all.  The  age  groups  es¬ 
pecially  affected  in  the  farm  decline  were  20- 
24  years  and  25-44;  despite  the  national  baby 
boom,  the  number  of  farm  children  was  off. 

Farms  are  definitely  getting  bigger  and 
fewer  in  number;  and  farmers  are  getting  old¬ 
er.  Farming  has  not  been  as  attractive  as  a 
means  of  earning  a  living  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Today  it  does  seem  to  be  moving  on  a  slightly 
upward  trend,  but  how  long  is  this  going  to 
last  when  politicians  realize  the  lesser  impact 
of  the  farm  vote?  Somebody  must  realize  that 
our  food  supply  may  soon  run  short.  Fewer 
and  fewer  farmers  producing  more  and  more 
food  and  fiber  cannot  go  on  forever. 

Farming  must  be  made  attractive  to  young 
people,  and  it  can  only  be  made  attractive  by 
better  prices  for  farm  products,  either  by 
government  fiat  or  by  letting  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  “administer”  their  own  prices.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  farm  population  was  not  accompanied 
by  reuaced  production;  but  it  certainly  went 
hand  in  hand  with  a  decline  in  farm  prices. 


A  Word 

If  we  were  offered  a  secret  formula  for 
making  others  happy,  we  would  lose  no 
time  in  accepting  it  and  putting  it  into  use. 
Satisfaction  is  derived  from  helping  others 
to  happiness;  it  pays  dividends  in  esteem 
and  friendship. 

But  there  is  no  secret  formula.  The  neces¬ 
sary  well-known  prescription  is  already  at 
our  command.  Nor  do  we  need  to  reach 
distant  places  for  someone  to  receive  our 
contribution.  Our  family,  our  neighbors, 
our  fellow  workers  are  perfect  subjects; 
those  close  to  us  are  ones  we  are  likely  to 
neglect.  Since  the  time  of  Jesus’  return  to 
Nazareth,  when  His  teachings  were  unac¬ 
ceptable  and  He  was  reviled  and  ridiculed 
by  His  own  people,  man  has  found  that  it 
is  often  his  own  community  and  those  near 
to  him  who  are  the  last  to  recognize  his 
accomplishments.  A  man  may  win  respect 
and  praise  of  half  the  world  but  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  ones  whose  support  he  most 
desires. 


Wanted:  More  than  a  Twinkler 

RICES  of  eggs  have  been  higher  this  year 
than  last,  and  there  has  thus  been  some 
reward  for  work  with  hens.  The  egg  producer’s 
star  has  been  ascendant  and,  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  man,  it  happily  has  a  long  way  yet  to 
go  to  its  zenith.  Improved  chicks,  started  pul¬ 
lets,  feed  additives,  cages,  slats,  new  nests, 
litter  cleaners,  new  lighting,  housing  design 
and  construction,  more  efficient  equipment, 
new  medicines  and  vaccines  all  make  the  path 
ahead  seem  profitable  for  the  wise  investor,  the 
sound  manager,  the  efficient  worker.  The  en¬ 
lightenment  of  some  cooperatives  about  the  ad-, 
vantages  of  concerted  effort  is  heartening;  so 
is  the  favor  for  eggs  that  the  PENB  finds 
among  consumers.  Plans  for  fine  egg  quality 
are  at  last  being  implemented,  and  high  hopes 
for  uniformity  may  soon  be  realized.  The  fail¬ 
ure  so  far  of  egg  integration  in  the  Northeast 
can  be  taken  as  a  real  triumph  for  independent 
farmers. 

Prices  are  down  from  September’s  60-cents- 
plus  highs,  and  too  many  chicks  may  have 
been  grown  for  good  egg  profit  next  year. 
Some  cyclical  change  is  probably  inevitable,  but 
the  started  pullet  deal  is  certain  overall  to 
reduce  the  individual  egg  producer’s  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  its  damages.  In  the  started-pullet  pro¬ 
ducer  becomes  concentrated  a  great  deal  of  the 
economic  risk  of  egg  production.  He  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  leading  man  on  today’s  American  poul¬ 
try  stage. 

We  hope  that  in  the  coming  years  it  will 
be  the  established  poultryman  who  is  wise 
enough  to  invest  in  new  or  remodelled  plants 
and  equipment.  With  labor  reduced  to  practi¬ 
cally  nil,  the  field  will  probably  be  attractive 
to  other  capital  and  thus  exposed  to  increased 
threats  of  overproduction,  then  integration.  By 
exercise  of  initiative  and  enterprise,  today’s 
poultrymen  can,  however,  build  their  own 
businesses  while  simultaneously  controlling 
overall  poultry  growth. 

The  egg  has  been  a  bright  star  of  United 
States  farming  and  nutrition  for  many,  many 
years.  It  may  still  be  a  twinkler,  but  funda¬ 
mentally  it  is  steadily  becoming  brighter. 


Brevities 

“Now  faith  is  the  thing  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.”  —  Hebrews  11:1. 

Adding  a  pork  butt  to  ground  venison  is  said  to 
make  a  “hamburg.  .  .moist  and  delicious.” 

Canada,  Australia  and  Denmark  have  recently 
criticized  United  States’  practices  in  disposal  of 
surplus  farm  commodities.  Too  often  they  result 
in  damage  to  these  countries’  normal  commercial 
marketings,  it  is  held. 

There  are  more  ruffed  grouse,  i.e.  partridge,  in 
New  York  than  need  be,  but  too  few  pheasants. 
So  huntsmen  ought  to  be  gunning  for  them  this 
Fall.  H.  B.  Bi-umsted  of  Cornell  University  chal¬ 
lenges  sportsmen  to  the  four-a-day  and  20-a-season 
limit.  The  season  ends  Nov.  15  on  Long  Island, 
Dec.  14  upstate. 


of  Praise 

We  Americans  seek  our  heroes  in  far 
places,  being  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
detect  the  worthy  candidates  around  us. 
It  is  human  nature,  too,  to  crave  recognition 
for  a  job  well  done.  A  word  of  praise  is 
truly  to  be  cherished. 

We  can  all  add  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
We  can  make  it  a  point  to  notice  their  ac¬ 
complishments;  we  can  offer  our  congratu¬ 
lations  and  praise.  Perhaps  it  is  the  soloist 
in  the  church  who  has  outdone  himself  on 
a  particular  occasion.  Or  the  state  highway 
employee  who  has  opened  the  roads  through 
unbelievable  snow  drifts.  Or  the  store  owner 
who  has  trimmed  his  window  attractively. 
Or  the  legislator  who  fought  for  a  much 
needed  bill.  Or  just  the  housewife  who  has 
made  a  gourmet’s  triumph  of  her  dinner. 

A  word  of  praise  for  a  job  well  done  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  enjoyment 
it  brings  to  all.  Both  the  receiver  and  giver 
benefit.  Don’t  wait  for  someone  else  to  offer 
praise.  You  do  it.  T.  H.  Caldwell 
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Write  for  your  copy  of  the  booklet 
about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  —  gives 
complete  onalysis  and  feeding  in* 
structions.  Write  to; 


weight  gains  than  on  dry  feed  alone. 

2.  They  enjoy  greater  consump¬ 
tion  and  conversion  of  feed  per  day. 

3.  They  reach  marketing  stage 
earlier. 

4.  The  feeding  program  results  in 
more  efficient  conversion  of  low-cost 
cellulosic  roughage,  and  also  grain. 

5.  More  desirable  meat  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  carcasses  of  animals  are 
noticeably  meaty  and  firm.  Marbling 
is  improved,  it  is  whiter  and  there  is 
a  minimum  of  waste  cover  fat.  In 
short,  the  meat  produced  has  more 
lean  and  less  fat. 

6.  Dairy  cows  on  the  liquid  sup¬ 
plement  program  produce  more  but- 
terfat  and  milk  solids  at  costs  that 
are  lower  than  those  of  conventional 
feeding  methods. 

At  Elmbrook  Farm,  Castleton-on- 
Hudson,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oscar 
Lanford  found  that  his  Hereford 
beef  “went  right  on  it.”  They  were 
allowed  all  the  hay  they  would  eat 
plus  six  pounds  of  off-grade  wheat 
per  day;  “we  could  see  a  difference 


immediately,”  he  says.  The  cattle 
consumed  “two  or  three  times”  as 
much  hay  as  the  others  and  took 
about  2.5  pounds  of  the  Morea  a  day. 
Lanford  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
feed;  he  could  see  the  animals  “fill 
out,”  he  was  impressed  by  the  ap¬ 
parently  induced  docility  and  he 
recognized  they  looked  like  “well- 
nourished  cattle.” 

Liquid  feeding  can  cause  certain 
cuts  of  meat  to  be  upgraded.  Dr. 
Prebluda  states.  Consumers  of  meat 
produced  on  the  new  feed  are  broil¬ 
ing  round  steak  without  the  use  of 
tenderizers. 

One  supermarket  owner  states  that 
the  meat  is  “what  everyone  is  look¬ 
ing  for  today.”  “It  has  less  outside 
fat,  better  marbling,  tenderness  and 
flavor,”  he  says.  He  has  noted  sig¬ 
nificantly  better  sales. 

Dr.  Prebluda  believes  that  the  “in¬ 
troduction  of  liquid  feeding  .  .  . 
will  mean  a  great  deal  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  dairy-  and  livestock-feeding 
industries”  in  the  Northeast. 

Richard  Gibbs 


At  Elmbrook  Farm,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  beef  cattle  consume  some  2.5 
pounds  of  the  liquid  feed  per  day. 

University  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fellowship  to  study  the 
role  of  ethanol  in  cellulose  digestion 
by  dairy  cows. 

Ethanol  is  the  key  ingredient  in 
the  liquid  supplement.  Other  ingred¬ 
ients  in  the  premix  are  urea  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  trace 
minerals;  limestone,  salt,  potassium 
chloride  and  monosodium  phosphate 
are  also  fed  free  choice.  The  in¬ 
gredients  are  blended  with  molasses 
by  a  local  mixer-distributor  into  a 
finished  product  which  is  delivered 
in  a  truck  to  a  tank  feeder  on  the 
farm.  Here  it  is  usually  fed  free- 
choice,  with  the  animals  balancing 
their  own  ration.  The  supplement  is 
easy  to  handle;  it  does  not  freeze, 
and  it  can  be  fed  year-round  to  rumi¬ 
nants  at  all  stages  of  development. 
According  to  Dr.  H.  J.  Prebluda,  a 
biochemist,  the  new  liquid  feed  satis¬ 
fies  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
an  animal's  rumen  microorganisms. 
The  animals,  in  turn,  partly  live  off 
the  microorganisms  and  are  thus 
provided  with  better  nutrition. 

The  supplement  brings  about  ac¬ 
celerated  rumen  fermentation  and 
leads  to  faster,  more  complete  di¬ 
gestion  of  roughage  and  grain.  Be¬ 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


Florida  Citrus  Pulp  continues  in  the  feed 
program  of  a  successful  Massachusetts  dairy 
.  .  to  keep  milk  production  up.”  There’s 
probably  no  better  reason  why  you,  too,  should 
include  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in  your  feed  pro¬ 
gram. 

It’s  a  test-proven  fact  that  dried  citrus  pulp 
is  a  valuable  energy  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  fed  along  with  grain.  Winter 
feed  programs  are  becoming  less  problematical 
to  more  and  more  dairymen  who  are  including 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp  in  their  year  ’round  feed 
formula.  With  total  digestible  nutrients  at  74.9 
per  cent  [according  to  Morrison’s  latest  figures] 
this  bulky  carbohydrate  concentrate  is  the 
modern,  palatable  dairy  feed  that  can  replace 


as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  grain  require¬ 
ments! 

For  a  high  production  grade  herd,  the  best 
of  feed  is  needed.  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  contains 
trace  elements  and  proven  milk  stimulating 
factors.  It  contributes  to  good  skeletal  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  glossy  hair  coat.  It  is  available  on 
a  year  ’round  basis,  and  can  be  fed  satisfactorily 
in  its  dry  form  .  .  .  with  no  special  equipment 
needed  for  handling  or  storing. 

For  top  milk  production  on  a  year  ’round 
basis,  use  the  proven  concentrate  .  .  .  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp.  Prepare  for  high  milk  production 
by  writing  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  in¬ 
formative  booklet,  “Florida  Citrus  Pulp!” 


These  two  Prime  beef  cuts  were  from 
sister  animals,  but  the  lower,  with 
more  marbling  and  less  cover  fat,  is 
from  the  liquid-fed  heifer. 


Liquid  Feed  for  Livestock 


Quicker  gains,  better  feed  conversion, 


leaner  carcasses  are  reported. 


Northeastern  farmers,  feeders  and 
dairymen  are  beginning  to  hear  a 
lot  about  liquid  feeding,  a  new  con¬ 
cept  in  ruminant  nutrition.  Many  al¬ 
ready  are  incorporating  a  liquid 
supplement  in  their  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  for  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows  and 
sheep.  Trying  the  new  idea  has  often 
depended  only  on  whether  or  not 
the  supplement  was  available  in 
local  areas.  Only  recently  have  feed 
dealers  become  properly  equipped. 

Tests  conducted  by  leading  uni¬ 
versities  reveal  results  quite  favor¬ 
able.  Demonstrations  by  reputable 
feeders  are  proving  successful  in 
many  locations,  too.  And  Rutgers 


cause  ethanol  acts  as  a  hydrogen 
donor  to  produce  so-called  “reducing 
conditions”  in  the  rumen,  explains 
Dr.  Prebluda,  there  is  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  breakdown  of  cellulosic  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  hay,  ground  corn 
cobs,  or  silage.  Animals  get  more  to 
eat  in  a  form  they  can  readily  as¬ 
similate.  They  are  provided  with 
high-quality  nutrients  at  low  cost, 
and  they  are  healthier  animals  be¬ 
cause  they  are  better  fed.  The  sup¬ 
plement  sells  for  about  six  cents  per 
pound;  fattening  cattle  eat  two  to 
three  pounds  daily. 

These  manufacturer’s  claims  are 
said  to  be  substantiated  by  a  large 
number  of  feeding  trials: 

1.  Ruminants  on  the  liquid  sup¬ 
plement  program  make  more  rapid 


P.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT. A 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


November  1,  1958 
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New  research  proves... 

HEIREFORDS  product 

MORE  RED  MEAT 


MORE  RIB  MORE  LOIN 


MORE  ROUND 


Chicago  carcass  study  proves  Herefords  lead  other 
beef  breeds  in  percentage  of  quality  cuts 

In  a  recent,  comprehensive  carcass  study  conducted 
on  the  Chicago  market*,  these  facts  were  brought  to 
light: 

1  Prime  Herefords  topped  other  breeds  in  percent¬ 
age  of  loin  cuts  in  the  entire  carcass. 

2  Prime  Herefords  topped  other  breeds  in  percent¬ 
age  of  rib  cuts. 

3  Prime  Herefords  topped  other  breeds  in  percent¬ 
age  of  round  cuts. 

4  There  is  less  brisket  and  plate  (low-priced  cuts) 
in  Herefords  than  other  breeds. 

Since  the  rib,  loin,  rump  and  round  comprise  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  the  beef  animal,  this  study  is 
particularly  important  to  you  who  raise,  feed,  buy 
or  eat  beef. 

From  the  practical  cowman’s  view,  it  means  more 
pounds  of  edible  beef  from  every  acre  of  range . . . 
to  the  feeder,  more  pounds  of  beef  from  grain  or 
grass  . . .  and  to  the  packer,  more  salable  meat  from 
every  Hereford  he  buys. 

♦Thi$  study  was  carried  out  by  Armour  &  Company,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Bray,  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Merkel  of  Kansas  State  College. 

free  booklet  .  .  .  “herefords  top  them  all.” 

•  A  colorful  booklet  that  tells  why  Herefords  are  Grand 
Champions  of  Profit.  Send  name  and  address,  today! 

THE  AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

^  Dept.  11  —  Hereford  Drive  —  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 
M.  D.  Lacy,  Secretary 
Wing  Hall  Ithaca,  New  York 


More  calves  .  .  .  more  pounds  .  .  .  more  profits 


Quick,  convenient, 
electric  powered 
grind-stone  has  uni¬ 
form  speed  —  won’t 
slow  down  or  stall 
under  heaviest  work. 
Safe  —  will  not  draw 
temper.  Hundreds  in 
use.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 

S.  RALPH  CROSS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

122  MAYFIELD  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS 


1  suffered  agonizing  attacks  for  over  20  years,  Including 
ficlatic^  I  used  at  least  five  doctors  and  tried  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  really  helped  very  much.  Then  a  friend 
acquainted  In  sclentiflc  medical  circles,  told  me  about  a 
medicine  for  the  awful  pains  of 
arUiiitls,  rheumatism,  lumbago  and  neuritis. 

I  am  so  grateful  that  I  feel  duty  bound  to  share  my  new¬ 
found  secret  of  comfort  and  happiness  with  others.  Please 
write  me  today.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  I  just  want  to 
flo  for  others  what  I’d  want  done  for  me.  Please  write  now 
Paul  McCoy,  Apt  2111  522  Fifth  Avo.,  N.  Y.  38,  N.  Y. 


fully  automatic — new  econ¬ 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  of  burning  wood— pat¬ 
ented  features— owner 
endorsed. 


Write  for  free  literature 
Q  HEATER  □  furnaces 


RiTEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1010  C  E.  Main  St.  Waynesboro,  Va. 

_ _ Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


LIGHTNING  .RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


Free  rLttemture  hpd-  BsUnmtes. 

I '  lN'DE:PEN:DepJT'  PROTECTiaN-  CO^  INC- 
AVg.,  -  ALEAftlY, 


For  Idaho  livestock^  iVs 


Potatoes^  Pasture  and  Peas 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


VER  40  million  bushels  of 
potatoes  are  harvested  an¬ 
nually  in  Idaho.  But  culls, 
make  up  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  famous 
crop.  Farmers  have  long 
recognized  the  feeding 
value  of  these  potatoes  but,  when  fed 
to  livestock,  they  too  often  cause 
losses  from  choking  and  digestive  up¬ 
set.  Storage  is  also  a  problem;  when 
the  potatoes  lie  in  piles  outdoors, 
they  freeze;  they  become  unappetiz¬ 
ing  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  use. 
Stored  in  cellars,  the  culls  sprout 
and  can  then  be  poisonous  to  ani¬ 
mals.  These  limitations  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  usage  of  potatoes  for  live¬ 
stock  also  prevail  in  many  sections 
of  the  Northeast. 

Potato  Silage  for  Steers 

While  potato  silage  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  at  several  experiment 
stations  for  dairy  cows,  there  have 
not  been  many  tests  on  its  relative 
feeding  value  for  fattening  beef 
steers.  To  observe  its  possibilities, 
Professors  R.  F.  Johnson,  E.  F.  Rine¬ 
hart  and  C  W.  Hickman  of  the  Idaho 
Station  conducted  four  years  of  feed¬ 
ing  trials  Yearling  Hereford  steers 
were  used  in  two  of  the  tests 
and  Hereford  steer  calves  in  two 
others.  In  general,  the  same  methods 
of  making  the  potato  silage  were 
used  in  each  of  the  experiments. 
Chopped  hay  and  ground  grains  — 
either  corn  or  barley  —  were  used 
in  varying  amounts  as  absorptive 
and  preserving  agents.  The  total  dry 
material  added  to  potatoes  for  silage, 
it  was  found,  should  be  between  10 
and  20  per  cent.  The  best  level  for 
grain  additions  was  two  and  one-half 
to  three  pounds  to  each  100  pounds 
of  the  silage  mixture.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  potato  silage  mix¬ 
tures  consisted  of  8T.2  per  cent  cull 
potatoes,  16.4  per  cent  chopped  al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  2.4  per  cent  ground 
grain.  When  only  grain  was  used  in 
the  potato  silage,  i.e.,  no  chopped 
hay,  the  silage  spoiled. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  po¬ 
tato  silage  compared  favorably  with 
corn  silage  and  wet  beet  pulp  as  a 
fattening  steer  ration.  Steer  calves 
did  a  little  better  on  it  than  year¬ 
lings.  The  most  efficient  gains  for 
the  yearlings  were  on  678  pounds  of 
chopped  alfalfa  hay,  420  pounds  of 
ground  barley  and  866  pounds  of  the 
potato  silage.  While  the  steers  calves 
required  somewhat  more  potato 
silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  grain, 
they  needed  considerably  less  of 
both  the  chopped  hay  and  ground 
barley.  The  feed  requirements  for 
the  calves  were  491  pounds  of  hay, 
292  pounds  of  barley  and  416  pounds 
of  potato  silage.  There  was  no  bloat 
with  the  potato  silage;  this  some¬ 
times  occurs  when  cattle  are  fed 
whole  cull  potatoes. 

Either  as  silage  or  dehydrated, 
potatoes  are  deficient  in  both  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  protein  and  calcium. 
But  these  can  be  supplied  by  liberal 
amounts  of  good  quality  alfalfa  hay. 


The  Idaho  investigators  also  con¬ 
ducted  tests  on  the  value  of  sun-dried 
cull  potatoes  for  feeding  fattening 
steer  calves.  In  these,  the  potatoes 
were  washed,  crushed  by  a  roller  on 
a  hard  surface  and  agitated  until  sun- 
dried.  They  were  then  stored  in  bulk- 
they  kept  well.  The  check  ration  was 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  and  ground  bar¬ 
ley.  Molasses-treated  dried  beet  pulp 
replaced  part  of  the  barley  to  the 
extent  of  25  and  50  per  cent  with 
two  groups  of  steer  calves.  Two  other 
groups  received  similar  amounts  of 
dried  potatoes  to  replace  comparable 
amounts  of  barley.  One  pound  of  sun- 
dried  potatoes  was  found  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  either  one  pound 
of  ground  barley  or  one  pound  of 
dried  molasses-beet  pulp  when  fed  as 
either  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the 
concentrate  mixture;  alfalfa  hay  was 
the  roughage.  Approximately  three 
pounds  of  whole  potatoes  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  one  pound  of  sun- 
dried.  All  lots  of  calves  gained  at 
the  same  average  rate  of  2.6  pounds 
per  head  daily  and  finished  in  Good 
to  Choice  condition.  The  average 
feed  for  100  pounds  of  gain  in  the 
50-per-cent-sun-dried-potato  group 
was  589  pounds  of  chopped  alfalfa 
hay,  199  pounds  of  ground  barley  and 
199  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Pastures  for  Dairy  Cows 

Pasture  is  a  valuable  crop  on  the 
farm,  provided  it  is  properly  seeded, 
fertilized  and  managed.  Professor 
D.  L.  Thacker  has  reported  some  in¬ 
teresting  findings  based  on  tests  con¬ 
ducted  with  dairy  cows  at  the  Idaho 
substation  in  Caldwell.  Seeding  mix¬ 
tures  should  be  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  of  course,  and  it  is 
usually  good  to  consult  with  the 
local  county  agricultural  agent.  But 
in  Idaho  tests,  a  mixture  of  two 
pounds  of  Ladino  clover  with  eight 
pounds  of  brome  produced  the  most 
milk  and  butterfat  per  acre  of  graz¬ 
ing.  In  a  three-year  test  period,  the 
Ladino-brome  mixture  produced  a 
per-acre  average  of  8,443  pounds  of 
milk  containing  323  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  on  196  days  of  grazing. 

Five-year  trials  using  varying 
amounts  of  manure,  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  showed  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  terms  of  increased  yields 
were  obtained  by  annual  application 
of  15  tons  of  manure  plus  60  to  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  When  the  nitro¬ 
gen  was  applied  in  July,  it  produced 
more  grass  in  the  later  summer  graz¬ 
ing  period. 

In  a  recept  two-year  pasture  man¬ 
agement  test  with  bluegrass,  one 
pasture  received  15  tons  of  manure, 
60  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen;  the  cows  were 
rotated.  When  the  herbage  was 
eaten  down  to  three  inches,  the  cows 
were  taken  off  for  a  three-week  pe¬ 
riod.  The  second  pasture  received  no 
fertilizer;  the  cows  were  also  rotated. 
The  third  pasture  received  no  ferti¬ 
lizer,  and  it  was  grazed  continuously. 
The  first,  well-managed,  pasture  re¬ 
turned  an  average  (com.  on  page  14) 


Pasture  can  be  the  most  valuable  crop  on  the  farm  if  it  is  managed  well. 
These  good  Holsteins  do  well  on  scientifically  seeded,  fertilized  and  rotated 
pasture  at  the  Idaho  substation  in  Caldwell. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


SHEEP 


—  BUY  A  — 

CORRIED ALE 

EWE  FOR  THAT  EXTRA  PROFIT 
Attend  the  East  Central  District  Corriedale 

Bred  Ewe  Show  and  Sale 
NOV.  22.  1958  — KENTON,  OHIO 

For  information  and  catalogs  write: 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASSOCIATION 
108  PARK  HILL,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 

BOX  324-NY.  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 
Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 
FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 
For  Sale:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 
EWES  and  RAMS:  From  Two  to  Four  Years  of  Age. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HA  1^^ ND,  NEW  YO R K 

FOR  SALE  —  40  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 

L.  M,  COLBERTS  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

SEVERAL  CORRIEDALE  RAM  LAMBS 
Fine  Condition  —  Very  Moderately  Priced. 
BOX  1110,  CARE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

-  FOR  SALE  - 

D  0  R  S  E  T  S 

Bred  Ewes.  Ewes  with  lambs  by  side,  yearling  ewes. 
EWe  lambs.  Stud  rams.  Ram  lambs.  Featuring  all 
the  lambs  that  were  in  our  first  pens  of  lambs  at 
New  York  State  Fair  and  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Including  Champion  Ewe,  Champion  Ram  and  other 
top  place  animals.  H.  ARTHUR  KILLIAN, 
PART  TIME  FARM, 

I^SUNSET  DRIVE,  NORWICH,  NEW  YORJ< 

— R  E  G I  ST  ERE  D  C  0  R Vl  E  D  A  L  E  R  A  M  S  F  0  R  S  A  L  E— 
Yearling  and  two-year-old  RAMS,  flock  averages  l2'/2 
pounds,  from  our  1957,  170%  lamb  crop. 

FRED  H.  ZAUTNER,  Route  II, 
BREWERTON,  N.  Y.  Cicero  telephone  OW  9-5316 

Opportunity  Is  a  Corriedale.  This  is  a  record  year  with 
Corriedales,  because  your  neighbors  find  them  both  pro- 
duc^ve  and  profitable.  For  breeders  list  write:  Ameri¬ 
can'  Corriedale  Assn.,  Box  V,  Columbia  Missouri 


SWINE 


MARYLAND  FEEDER  PIG  SALES 

SALE  AT  THE  CAROLINA  SALES  CO. 
DENTON,  MARYLAND,  DATE  CHANGED 
TO  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  2:00  P.  M. 
1,000  —  PIGS  —  1,000 
MARYLAND  SWINE  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 
ROOM  231,  SYMONS  HALL 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars.  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 


-  HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 
JOHN  GIERA 

R.  D.  2  STANLEY,  NEW  YORK 


- SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS - 

BRED  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HOG  RAISING  helps  for  commercial  raiser  every  month 
in  National  Hog  Farmeh,  Box  156N,  Grundy  Ctr.,  Iowa. 
“Crossbreeding  Bulletin”  free  with  $1  per  year  order. 


-  REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES  - 

SAINT  JOSEPH’S  ABBEY, 

SPENCER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center,  N.Y. 


FREE  CIRCULAR;  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


DOGS 


—  SPORTSMEN  — 

100  BEAGLES.  Select  top  grade.  BROKEN,  START¬ 
ERS,  PUPPIES.  Large — Rabbit,  Fox,  Deer,  Bear,  Cat, 
Wolf-Hounds,  Squirrel-Dogs.  Higs-class  Coon  dogs. 
Pointers,  Setters,  etc.  All  ages.  100.  Scentless — Baby 
Skunks,  beautiful  pets,  $20  each.  Adult  skunks,  pets, 
$10  each,  50.  Variety  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Ferrets,  etc.  List  free.  48  years  shipper.  Pleased 
customers  everywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  Days  Trial.  Telphone:  FLanders  7-3944 

BROWN’S  KENNELS  and  ANIMAL  FARM 
WHITE  HALL,  MARYLAND 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:4-7664 


-  SPORTSMEN  - - 

Worlds  .Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 
KENNELS.  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 


AIREDALES:  THE  ALL-AROUND  DOG.  PUPPIES, 
Brood  Matrons.  SHADY  SIDE,  MADISON,  N.  Y. 

-  SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  _ 

Champion  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed,  in¬ 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS.  Kunkletown  3.  Pa 


LOOK:  BEAUTIFUL  SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  ENG¬ 
LISH  SETTERS,  COLLIES.  Real  Quality.  All  Regis¬ 
tered.  Attractive  Pirces.  HAUMONT  KENNELS, 
ATTICA,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  548 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  - 

A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT — FUR — LABORATORY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  23  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 


PIGEONS 


-  PIGEONS  —  WHITE  KING  BREEDERS  - 

$2.00  PAIR  IN  LOTS  OF  10  OR  MORE. 
ADAM  SHAFFER  AGENCY,  BEDFORD,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  MUST  SELL  ENTIRE  HERD  - 

Write  for  Information. 

ANDES  CHINCHILLA  FARM, 

58-51  Fresh  Pond  Road, 

MASPETH  78,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


—  FOR  SALE— 

ENTIRE  HERD  OF  PURE  BRED  SAANENS 
THREE  MILK  DOES,  TWO  DOE  KIDS  and  ONE 
HORNLESS  BUCK,  $125.  All  Pets.  All  Young. 
Near  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport.  Address  — 

MRS.  ETHEL  KITCHEN 

1246  MAPLE  ST.  EXTN.,  CORAOPOLIS,  PA. 


GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthiy  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  K-21.  COLUMBIA,  MO.  ' 

November  1,  1958 


Penna's.  National  Live¬ 
stock  Show  Nov.  10-14 

Almost  3,000  of  the  finest  meal  ani¬ 
mals  in  America  will  be  on  display 
at  Pennsylvania’s  Second  Annual 
Livestock  Exposition  in  the  Farm 
Show  Building  at  Harrisburg  Nov. 
10-14.  Entries  of  cattle  total  842, 
swine  967  and  sheep  1,069.  With 
premiums  totalling  $80,000,  the  Ex¬ 
position  is  larger  than  a  year  ago 
when  breeders  from  30  states  and 
Canada  showed.  Contrary  to  the 
January  Farm  Show,  at  which  entries 
must  be  from  Pennsylvania,  compe¬ 
tition  at  the  Exposition  is  open  to 
the  world.  Similar  to  the  Farm  Show, 
however,  is  free  admission  for  all. 
Judging  begins  at  9  a.m.,  Monday, 
Nov,  10.  No  distinction  will  be  made 
between  Polled  and  horned  Here- 
fords  nor  between  Polled  and  horned 
Shorthorns. 

The  Pennsylvania  National  Live¬ 
stock  Ex*position  is  sponsored  by 
Penna.  Livestock  and  Allied  Indus¬ 
tries  Assn. 


New  York's  Pig  Pools 

According  to  Prof.  Ellis  Pierce  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  if  market  hogs  are  of  good 
quality  “it  will  pay  to  sell  them  on 
a  graded  basis.”  That  is  how  they 
are  sold  at  Empire  Livestock  Co-op’s 
hog  pools  on  alternate  Thursdays  in 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  where  there  is 
“plenty  of  room  for  more.”  No  health 
or  entry  papers  are  required;  the 
animals  need  only  be  brought  to  the 
stockyard  by  noon.  Boars  and  stags 
are  not  sold.  Barrows,  gilts  and  sows 
must  weigh  in  excess  of  180  pounds. 
The  swine  are  weighed  and  graded 
at  the  market  and  then  sold  accord¬ 
ingly  to  Tobin  Packing  Co.  via  a  pric¬ 
ing  formula  based  on  the  Chicago 
market.  Empire’s  maximum  service¬ 
selling  charge  is  five  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
ceeds  —  yardage,  weighing,  grading, 
“everything”;  but  with  the  large 
numbers  being  offered  it  has  been 
averaging  two  to  three  per  cent, 
about  $1.00  per  hog.  The  hog  pools 
in  November  at  the  Caledonia  mar¬ 
ket  are  on  the  6th  and  20th,  in  De¬ 
cember  the  4th  and  18th. 


Sepf-ember  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  September 
1958  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.48  $.1165 


Monroe  Co.  Producers.. 

5.45 

.115 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op*.. 

5.41 

.1151 

Erie  County  Co-op . 

5.09 

.1082 

Sullivan  County  Co-op. . . 

5.05 

.1074 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op.'. 

4.90 

.1042 

Bovina  Center  Co-op _ 

4.894 

.104 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.... 

4.88 

.1038 

Welsh  Farms,  Inc . 

4.81 

.1023 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.... 

4.81 

.1923 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

4.81 

.1023 

Grandview  Dairy  . 

4.81 

.1023 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op . 

4.81 

.1023 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 

4.81 

.1023 

Dairymen’s  League  . 

4.81 

.1023 

Westland  Co-op  Farmers. 

4.71 

.10 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
and  charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  plant.  The  Market  Ad- 
m.nistrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.81; 
Buffalo  $4.94;  Rochester  $5.31. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1958  was  $6.08  per  cwt.  of  3.5  per 
cent  milk.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
analysis  made  by  D.  L.  Cunningham,  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Price  to  farmers  per  quart:  blend  (3.5  per 
cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  10.26  cents; 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12,34  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
approved  milk  doorstep  in  glass,  29y2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26*72  cents. 

*Hillsdale  price  includes  a  “Level  Produc¬ 
tion”  payback  of  31  cents  per  cwt.;  Au¬ 
gust  1958  price  of  $5.18  included  similar  pay¬ 
back  of  32  cents. 


Because  it  believes  that  efficiency 
of  milk  and  fat  production  is  as  or 
more  important  than  mere  volume. 
The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
is  now  reporting  all  HIR  records  in 
relation  to  the  weight  of  the  cows 
who  make  them. 


VISIT  THE  FRIENDLY  BREEDERS’  SHOW 


THE 

EASTERN  NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 


Maryland  State  Fair  Grounds 
Timonium,  Maryland 


Saturday,  November  15  -  Thursday,  November  20 


THE  LARGEST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  IN  THE  EAST 


—  IROQUOIS  FARM  — 

COOPERSTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Seasons  End  Specials 

10  Angus  Bred  Heifers 
10  Angus  Heifer  Calves 
35  Bred  Shropshire  Ewes 

(Straight  American  Breeding) 
200  Bred  Western  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Butcher  Hogs 

C.  H.  BANTHAM,  Manager 
Telephone  229 


AUCTION 

COMPLETE  FLOCK  DISPERSAL 
100 — Reg.  Corriedale  Bred  Ewes — 100 
4  —  Reg.  Corriedale  Rams  —  4 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1958 
SALE  STARTS  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

At  the  William  Gronwoldt  Farm,  located 
at  Clermont,  N.  Y.  Columbia  County,  on 
County  Highway  No.  8  just  off  U.  S.  Route  9. 
Flock  cons  sts  of  well  grown,  heavy  wool 
producing  individuals  of  typical  Corriedale 
breeding  —  Moncrief  and  Trolove  bloodlines. 

WILLIAM  GRONWOLDT, 
Germantown,  N.  Y. 

TELEPHONE  5392 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


Ponies  -  For  Sale 

Five  bred  pony  brood  mares  and  1  stud 
$2,500.  Five  bred  Welsh  pony  brood  mares 
and  one  Palomino  Welsh  pony  stallion  $3,500. 
Two  bred,  very  attractive  and  gentle,  Pa¬ 
lomino  Welsh  pony  mares  $1,000  each  or 
both  for  $1,900.  Two  registered  Shetland 
Palomnio  pony  stud  colts  $2,000  each.  Two 
bred  well-matched  chestnut  pony  mares  with 
light  manes  and  tails  $800  each  or  both  for 
$1,500.  All  the  above  pony  mares  are  bred 
to  our  good  registered  Shetland  Palomino 
pony  stallion. 

Positively  no  Sunday  business. 

P.  K.  FISHER, 

QUAKERTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Telephone:  Keystone  6-5648 


-  FOR  SALE:  WEISH  PONIES  - 

WELL-BROKEN  SADDLE  HORSES,  USED  HORSE 
TRAILERS  AND  NEW  MILEY  HORSE  TRAILERS. 
Also  Sto«k  and  Pony  Trailers 
MUNTON’S  MEADOW  PADDOCK 
Distributer  for  Miley  Horse  Trailers 
LAKE  GEORGE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE:  387 


3VEx*-  X>£^i2:'37'ix3L£)LXXs 

- TUVEES.  .  . 

to  do  long-range  planning  on 
your  herd  breeding  program 
to  discover  there’s  more  pay 
the  NYABC  way. 

Let  your  nearby  NYABC 
technician  show  you  how 
NY  ABC-sired  animals  will 
earn  more  net  income  for 
you. 

New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative 

Box  528-B 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1340. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


How  to  Succeed  in  Modenn  Diaiiiying 
t  ..^^StariaGUERlNSEY  ^itERD 


Send  for  FREE  handbooh  on  how  to 
start  a  successful  Guernsey  Herd. 
Also  includes  information  on  the  prof¬ 
itable  business  of  producing  and 
selling  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 
AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
831  Main  St..  Peterborough,  N,  H. 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS - 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
All  AGES.  ONE  OR  ENTIRE  HERD 
ALSO  PUREBRED  LINCOLN  SHEEP 
HOWARD  LOHNAv.,  CASSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlinet.  T.  B.  and  Bang*  Accredited  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  PHONE:  8-2224 


,  ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION,  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


- PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS - 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS:  HERD 
SIRES;  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31.  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  SALE 
SCHLOER  FARMS/  GreenC/  New  York 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1958 
1:00  P.M.,  E.  S.T. 

SELLING  76  HEAD:  4  BULLS,  72  COWS  AND  CALVES 

A  real  selection  of  high  quality,  big,  well  bred  cows,  very  uniform  in 
quality  and  conformation.  You  will  be  proud  to  put  these  bloodlines 
in  your  herd.  Many  daughters  of  H  &  D  Real  Silver  Domino  9th,  a  son 
of  Real  Silver  Domino  44th,  and  TH  Royal  Domino  11th,  a  son  of  OJR 
Royal  Domino  56th.  These  cattle  have  been  rigidly  culled  and  only 
those  cattle  have  been  retained  that  can  produce  a  top  calf.  These  are 
the  cattle  you  can  buy  at  your  price  on  November  8th,  1958. 

AUCTIONEER:  A.  W.  Hamilton,  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia 

For  Catalog  Write: 

MR.  HENRY  C.  SCHLOER,  Owner  E.  L.  KLINGER,  Sale  Mgr, 
Coventry  Road  Box  306 

Greene,  New  York  Elizabethville,  Penna. 
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Badger  Silo  Unloaders  and  Bunk  Feeders  have  created  an  in¬ 
novation  in  modern  feeding.  They  will  feed  your  livestock  auto¬ 
matically  ...  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  for  pennies  a  day.  Just 
snap  a  switch  and  the  Badger  Silo  Unloader  delivers  your  silage 
to  you.  It  handles  any  type  silage  in  any  kind  of  weather.  The 
Badger  Bunk  Feeder  will  distribute  your  feed  quickly  and  evenly, 
and  only  in  the  quantities  you  desire.  You'll  get  fluffy,  palatable 
silage  every  time.  You'll  save  time,  labor,  money,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  loss  of  silage.  Put  this  team  to  work  for  you  today  and 
realize  the  profits  and  advantages  of  this  modern,  trouble  free 
mechanical  feeding  system. 

A  Badger  Round-the-Silo  Feeder 
is  available  where  feeding  area 
is  limited. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Bunk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.R  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


FEED  AUTOMATICALLY 

WITH  THE 
FARM-ENGINEERED  AND  FARM-TESTED 


SILO  UNLOADER 
S  BUNK  FEEDER 


PARKERSBURG 
PRE-ENGINEERED 


METAL  BUILDINGS 


ERECTED 

ANYWHERE 

NEW  LOW 
FALL  PRICES 

FREE 

ESTIMATE 


A  complete  line  of  metal 
buildings,  crop  storage  .build¬ 
ings  and  silos,  pre-engineered 
to  meet  any  space  requirement 
and  any  budget.  Modern  rigid 
frame  provides  clear  span 
width  to  80  feet,  any  length. 
Cover  with  steel,  aluminum  or 
adapt  to  modern  masonry  ma¬ 
terial. 


PREFAB  STEEL  BLDGS  SALES  CORP. 
Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Call  Summit,  N.  Y.  8-Y-3 
or  Cedarhurst,  N.  Y.  CE  9-6064 


SAVE  30^ 


,  ON  GUARANTEED 
I  ROTARY  TRACTORS 


Mows  lawn  *  Haul* 
Scythts  •  Roller 
Sulky  •  Sproyo 
Mulchei 


Direct  factory-to-you  ftrico,  lowesli 
in  the  field.  H  Igh  quality  machlnaj 
AM  steel  construction.  Models  (roiw 
2'/2  to  3'/}  HP.  Eftoines  usedc 
Briggs  L  Stratton.  Clinton  and 
A  ^  Kohler.  Extra  big  Goodyear  tirea* 

AC  rower  ^nerotor  Reverse  and  full  differential.  Auto* 
Plows  Snow  fnatic  clutch.  Power  take-off.  No*' 
Cuts  Wood  tionwide  acclaim.  Act  now.  10  dtp 
free  trial.  Absolutsly  no  ristu 

CULTILLER  MFG.  CO., 

162-C  CHURCH  ST.. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.;  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 

FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 

Now  you  can  con¬ 
trol  EngllNi  Spar¬ 
rows  when  too 
numerous  around 
your  premises  with  guaranteed  “elevator-type"  Havahart 
Trap  Factory  built.  No  resetting,  bait  lasts  for  weeks. 
Rustproof.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  unhurt.  Low  price. 
MONEY-BACK  TRIAL  OFFER.  Send  today  for  free  new 
40-page  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  illustrated  by  Carl 
Burger. 

HAVAHART,  105-N  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name _ _ _ — - 

Address- - - - - - - — 


memods 

ffdy  name  is  John  Winters  and  “nerves”  made  my  life'' 
miserable.  So  compare  roy  suffering  with  yours  and  be 
prepared  to  hear  the  happiest  news  in  years— for  men 
and  women  of  all  ages.  Yes.  I  suffered  with  the  agony 
that  so  often  builds  up  from  simple  nervous  distress- 
tensions.  fears,  anxiety- jitters,  quivers,  flutters,  head¬ 
aches.  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite.  No  one  seemed  to 
understand.  I  was  growing  older,  worried  about  family, 
job,  money,  health— almost  frantic  at  times!  i  tried  so 
many  things.  Then  one  day  I  consulted  a  famous 
Doctor  in  New  York.  He  told  me  about  an  amazing 
new  medical  discovery— new  and  different,  the  safest 
and  greatest  of  its  kind  in  his  long  experience.  I  am  so 
happy  I  want  everv  one  who  suffers  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  tranauiUzing  help  for  feeling  calm  all  day- 
for  sleeping  well  at  night— for  feeling  free  from  the  fear 
of  “nerves”.  Please  send  your  name  and  address  and 
il’ll  make  you  a  free  gift  of  this  most  welcome  news. 

[John  Winters.  Apt.  3911,  313  E.  53  St..  NY  22.  NYj 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deaL”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Science  Shrinlis  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Plenty  of  Windows 
In  This  Milkhouse 

Milk  inspectors  have  a  way  of  re¬ 
questing  that  certain  things  be  done 
and  usually  they  get  exactly  what 
they  request.  The  construction  of 
our  new  milkhouse  stemmed  from 
such  a  request,  plus  our  realization 
that  a  bulk  tank  was  in  the  very 
near  future. 

One  of  the  things  that  condemned 
our  old  10  X  12  milkhouse  was  lack 


There’s  a  lot  of  light  in  this  new 
milkhouse. 


of  light,  so  my  wife  and  I  decided 
that  this  one  should  have  as  much 
window  space  as  possible.  The  con¬ 
tractors  with  whom  we  talked  would 


not,  or  could  not,  put  more  than  sev¬ 
en  windows  in  our  proposed  14  ft  x 
20  ft.  building. 

Then,  I  somehow  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  having  all  windows  above 
the  4-foot  line,  using  the  principle 
of  “working  windows”  instead  of 
“working  blocks.”  This  idea  was  a 
challenge  and  my  wife  encouraged 
me  to  try  it.  It  was  here  that  my 
senior  high  school  year  in  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  helped  me.  I  drew 
up  a  complete  set  of  plans  so  that 
the  carpenter  who  did  most  of  the 
actual  construction  understood  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  wanted.  I  used  my  own 
labor,  mostly  in  glazing  the  17  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  man  who  works  for  me 
regularly  helped  also.  Not  counting 
this  labor,  the  milk  house  cost  about 
$1,400,  or  the  contract  price  of  con¬ 
ventional  type  construction.  We 
were  about  a  month  completing  the 
job. 

This  building  is  on  the  protected 
southeast  side  of  our  cow  stable  and 
the  windows  are  tight  fitting  so  that 
it  is  comfortable  in  the  wintertime. 
The  windows  can  be  taken  out,  there¬ 
by  providing  cross  ventilation  in  the 
.summertime.  Bill  Joyce 

Maryland 


Pofatoes,  Pasture 
and  Peas 

(cont.  from  page  12)  of  approximate¬ 
ly  22  per  cent  more  milk  than  the 
second  pasture  and  33  per  cent  more 
than  the  continuously-grazed  one. 
The  net  profit  per  acre  was  $6.40 
more  per  acre  for  the  well  managed 
pasture. 

Cull  Peas  for  Fattening  Hogs 

Comprehensive  tests  have  been 
conducted  by  Professors  W.  P. 
Lehrer  Jr.,  C.  W.  Hodgson,  W.  M. 
Beeson  and  AiTin  Wilson  at  Moscow, 
Idaho,  concerning  the  feeding  value 
of  ground  cull  peas  as  a  protein 
supplement  in  fattening  rations  for 
hogs.  In  dry-lot  feeding  trials,  hogs 
were  self-fed  for  a  period  of  84  days. 
Rolled  wheat  was  supplemented  with 
different  amounts  of  cull  peas,  and 
these  were  compared  with  tankage. 
Up  to  five  per  cent  of  ground  alfalfa 
was  used  in  all  of  the  feed  mixtures. 
The  hogs  had  free  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  40  per  cent 
ground  oyster  shell,  40  per  cent 
steamed  bone  meal  and  20  per  cent 
salt. 

When  ground  peas  formed  35  per 
cent  of  the  grain  mixture,  they  were 
most  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  of  gains.  At  this  level,  they 
were  almost  as  valuable  as  tankage, 


producing  daily  gains  of  slightly  over 
one  and  one-half  pounds  per  head 
average.  The  feed  requirement  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain  for  this 
gi'oup  was  433  pounds. 

In  pasture-fattening  experiments, 
comparable  hogs  were  divided  into 
three  lots;  they  averaged  58  pounds 
in  initial  weight,  and  they  were  fed 
to  a  final  w'eight  of  200  pounds. 
Rolled  W'heat,  protein  mixtures,  and 
the  mineral  mixture  were  self-fed 
separately  in  each  lot.  The  land  had 
been  seeded  with  a  mixture  of  60 
pounds  of  oats  and  40  pounds  of 
peas  to  the  acre.  Each  lot  of  pigs 
was  supplied  with  shade,  a  wallow 
and  automatic  waterers;  self-feeders 
were  placed  on  wooden  feeding  plat¬ 
forms.  The  three  protein  supple¬ 
ments  were:  for  Lot  No.  1,  meat 
meal,  66.6  per  cent;  ground  cull  peas, 
33.4  per  cent.  Lot  No.  2,  meat  meal, 
10  per  cent;  ground  cull  peas,  90  per 
cent.  Lot  No.  3,  ground  cull  peas, 
100  per  cent.  The  hogs  receiving  100 
per  cent  ground  cull  peas  gained  the 
most  rapidly  —  1.55  pounds  per  head 
daily  —  and  they  were  most  economi¬ 
cal  to  fatten.  Their  total  concentrate 
feed  requirement  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  was  371  pounds.  Their  average 
daily  feed  consumption  was  slightly 
under  five  pounds  of  rolled  wheat  to 
a  little  under  one  pound  of  ground 
cull  peas. 


Eastern  Livestock  Show 
Timonium,  Nov.  15-20 

The  12th  Annual  Eastern  National 
Livestock  Show,  largest  livestock 
show  in  the  East,  will  be  held  No¬ 
vember  15-20  at  Maryland  State  Fair 
Grounds  in  Timonium.  Last  year  en¬ 
tries  came  from  30  States;  this  year, 
the  number  of  animals  on  display  is 
expected  to  top  1957’s  record-break¬ 
ing  1,540  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 
Exhibitors  will  compete  for 
more  than  $52,000  in  premi¬ 
ums.  In  addition,  breed  asso¬ 
ciations  and  other  organizations  and 
individuals  are  offering  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  special  prizes.  The 
Angus  Assn,  offers  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion  steer  $250,  if  it  is  an  Angus;  the 
champion  carload  of  fat  cattle  $250; 
and  the  champion  pen  of  five  fat 
steers  $100.  The  American  Hereford 
Assn,  offers  the  following:  grand 
champion  steer  $500  if  a  Hereford; 
champion  carload  of  fat  cattle  $500; 
champion  pen  of  five  fat  steers  $200; 
and  champion  4-H  and  FFA  steer 
$100.  The  American  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn,  will  present  $250  to  the 
grand  champion  steer,  if  a  Shorthorn, 
and  the  American  Shorthorn  Club 


will  give  $500  to  the  champion  car¬ 
load  of  fat  cattle  of  Shorthorns. 

Lambs  will  be  judged  at  10  a.  m. 
Monday,  swine  1:00  p.  m.  Carloads 
and  pens  of  steers  will  be  judged  at 
8:00  a.  m.  Monday,  4-H  and  FFA  at 
9:00  a,  m.  Open  class  steers  are  at 
8:00  a.  m.  Tuesday,  with  grand  cham¬ 
pion  to  be  selected  at  noon.  Angus 
breeding  cattle  are  at  9:00  a.  m.  Tues¬ 
day,  Herefords  9:00  a.  m.  Wednes¬ 
day,  Shorthorns  and  Polled  Here¬ 
fords  9:00  a.  m.  Thursday.  The  grand 
champion  barrow  will  be  selected  at 
1:00  p.  m.  Tuesday.  The  sale  of  mar¬ 
ket  hogs  and  fat  lambs  will  be  at 
1:30  p.  m.  The  groups  of  steers  will 
be  sold  at  10:30  a.  m.  on  Wednesday, 
the  individuals  at  noon. 

Agriculture  —  Good 
Customer 

A  USD  A  report  spotlights  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  American  farmer  as 
an  industrial  customer.  Agriculture 
buys  more  petroleum  than  any  other 
group;  takes  6,500,000  tons  of  steel 
and  enough  raw  rubber  to  put  tires 
on  nearly  6,000,000  cars  a  year;  uses 
more  electric  power  in  a  year  than 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston,  Baltimore 
and  Boston  combined. 
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Peebles  Calf-Kit 

Proud  three -year -old  Ayrshire  has  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 


Calves  in  Quantity 


The  chances  that  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  would  be  born  triplet  heifers 
to  a  first-calf  Ayrshire  cow  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  were  3,342,000  to  one,  it  is 
said;  But  born  they  were  and  are  off 
to  a  good  start  on  colostrum,  milk 
replacer  and  calf  starter.  The  dam 
lives  on.  So  the  possibility  that  quin¬ 
tuplet  calves  would  be  born  on 
Harms  Holstein  Farm,  Crown  Point, 
Ind.,  was  even  more  remote.  But  four 


bull  calves  and  a  heifer  were  born 
to  a  three-year  old,  and  the  bulls  and 
the  dam  live  on;  the  baby  heifer  died. 
A  liquid  ration  containing  an  anti¬ 
biotic  and  fed  four  times  daily  is 
believed  to  be  at  least  part  cause 
for  the  bulls’  “doing  well.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  quintuplet  birth  in  cattle 
“probably  won’t  happen  again  for 
10  years.” 


American  Cyanamid  Co. 

In  the  extremely  rare  quintuplet  dairy-cattle  birth,  the  daughter  died,  but 

the  four  bulls  and  dam  live  on. 


New  Dean  At 
Cornell  July  1 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Palm  will  become 
dean  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 
next  July.  A  biologist,  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cornell  University  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  he  shall 
succeed  W.  I.  Myers. 

Palm  was  born  in  Texas,  but  grew 
up  on  an  Arkansas  fruit  farm.  He 
came  to  Cornell  in  1931  and  became 
assistant  professor  in  1937.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  was  named  head  of 
the  department  of  entomology.  Ap¬ 
pointed  research  director  of  the  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  last  year,  he  has  recently 
been  responsible  for  pesticide  resi¬ 
due  research  generally  acclaimed  for 
value  to  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

Agriculture  has  been  taught  at 
Cornell  since  it  opened  in  1868,  but 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  itself  dates  from  1904  there. 
The  college  has  a  professional  staff 
of  400. and  14  major  structures  plus 
greenhouses,  barns  and  outbuildings; 
it  uses  some  7,500  acres  of  land. 

November  1,  1958 


The  1958  Yearbook 
of  Agriculture 

Land  is  the  subject  of  the  1958 
Yearbook  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
also  its  title. 

An  attractive,  good-looking  book, 
“Land”  is  substantial,  too;  it  con¬ 
tains  605  pages  of  text  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  scope  is  broad,  but  the 
facts  are  fine  and  detailed.  Land  is 
discussed  completely.  Individual 
chapters  relate  to  our  heritage  of 
land,  how  we  use  and  manage  public 
lands,  how  we  use  private  lands, 
some  financial  aspects  of  land  use, 
rights-ownership-tenure,  taking  care 
of  what  we  have,  “our  woods  and 
templed  hills,”  “these  also  are  our 
country,”  our  growing  needs  and 
problems,  and  planning  for  better 
land  use. 

The  yearbook  is  a  Congressional 
document,  and  each  Senator  and 
Representative  has  a  limited  number 
of  copies  for  free  distribution.  Copies 
may  be  purchased  at  $2.25  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington. 


Pen-FZ  effectively 

controls  mastitis! 


■  or  your  money  back 

How  long  can  you  afford  costly  hit- 
or-miss  mastitis  treatments  .  .  .  robbing 
your  hard  earned  milk  checks.  Settle  on 
Pen-FZ,  the  one  treatment  that  destroys 
the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  which 
most  commonly  cause  mastitis.  Even 
stubborn  mastitis  responds  to  Pen-FZ, 
because  exclusive  NFZ  (nitrofurazone) 
in  Pen-FZ  relentlessly  kills  mastitis  germs. 

Don’t  settle  for  a  treatment  which  only 
slows  mastitis  germs  down  . . .  just  holds 
them  in  check  temporarily  until  “resist¬ 
ant”  germs  come  storming  back. 

Team  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd 
management  for  sure,  powerful  mastitis 
control.  Start  now.  Find  out  first  hand 
why  so  many  dairymen  have  switched 
to  .  .  .  and  stayed  with  .  .  .  Pen-FZ  for 
effective  mastitis  control. 

HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


EYE  GLASSES  by  MAIL  As  low  as  ’|!^ 


Automqtie  Regular 

IINE-O-HEAT  LINE-O-HEAT 

So  ruggedly  constructed  it  can  take  a 
beating  and  keep  on  heating  to  prevent 
freezing  of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  Easy  to 
install,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Both 
regular  and  new  Automatic  Line-O-Heat 
with  built-in  thermostat  come  in  10 
lengths  from  A'  to  SO'  from  $2.40  and 
$6.90  respectively.  240-volt  Line-O-Heat 
for  laying  cage  waterers,  soil  warming, 
etc.,  comes  in  40',  SO',  120'  and  160' 
lengths  from  $8.90. 

'port  #  #  # 

AUTOMATIC  SO’’ 
WATER  WARMER 

Flocks  average  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  is  kept 
at  50°  with  this  U/L  and 
C.S.A.  approved  warmer.  Costs 
less  than  an  egg  a  day  ta  use. 

Write  for  Free  Weraiuro 

The  SMITH-GATES  Corp. 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


$6.45 


ADVANCE  SPECTACLE  CO.  Inc.,  Dept.  NY 

537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


fOUR  «UN  MA?£  CLEAN 
A$  A  ROUNDS  TOOTH 
HOPPE’S  N29 

/  Removes  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling. 

Guards  against 
moisture  and  rust. 

At  all  sporting  goods  dealers. 
Send  25<t  for  generous  trial 
bottle.  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
Free  on  request. 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 
2332  N.  8TH  STREET,  PHILA.  33,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WRITE  for  FRn 
CATA106  with  14 
UNS  SAMPLE  URO 


Thovsondx  oi 
Cusfomerg 
1939 


QUALITY  READING  — or  BIFOCAL  GLASSES  lor  FAR  and  NEAR 


Recommended  for  folks  approximately  40'years  or 
older  who  do  not  hove  ostigmdtism.or  disease  of  the 
eye,  and  who  hove  difTiculty  reading. or  seeing  for. 


Life  insurance  protection  for 
Dad,  Mom  and  the  children 
all  in  ONE  policy  at  ONE 
low  premium.  Newborn  chil¬ 
dren  are  automatically  in¬ 
cluded  when  they  are  15  days 
old*  at  NO  INCREASE  IN 
PREMIUM. 

*/2  of  child’s  coverage  payable  if 
death  occurs  before  age  of  6 
months 


I 

I 

I 
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Your  Grange-Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y, 


I 

I 

I 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Gentlemen : 

Please  send  complete  details  of  your 
new  Family  Life  Insurance  Plan. 


Name  _  Age _ _ 

St.  or  RD _ _ 

City - State _ 


R-64 
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FREE  FOR 

ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  find 
sleep  Impossible  because  of  the  strussle  to  breathe.  .  . 
try  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE  nowl  fiet  Im¬ 
mediate  blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded  symptoms  of 
bronlchlal  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold. 
FREE  TRIAL  bottle  by  return  mall.  You  pay 
nothing.  Send  name  and  address  now  to:  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  CO.,  830-A,  Frontier  Bldg.,  462  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 


FOB  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM. 
LARGE  OB  HEAVY  FIGURE  HEBE 
ABE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize  —  others  do  not  —  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and  design,  be¬ 
tween  "an  ordinary  corset"  and  a  Protective 
Supporting  Garment  with  "built  in”  figure  controL 
Many  women  FEEL  that  their  particular  "figure 
problem"  Is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this  fallacy, 
may  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  once  at 
W.  S.  Rice.  Inc.,  Womens  Division,  Dept.  1003  H, 
Adams,  N.  T..  for  revealing  descriptive  literature, 
showing  also  our  Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 


Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special  front  de¬ 
velopment  and  corset  back,  trims  your  figure  by 
gentle  "uplifting”  pressure  that  "holds  up”  ex¬ 
cessive  fat  or  heavy,  sagging  abdominal  muscles, 
that  "ordinary  corsets"  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
controL  Request  for  Illustrations  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  the  other  Garments  plus  full 
details  of  our  new  Installment  plan  will  be  sent 
you  free.  Write  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc..  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1003  H,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 


Agnes  S.  Rice, 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


NEW  Unwoven  Coffon  and  Rayon 


Unretouched  Photo;  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUAPANTEED 
TRUE!  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none — 
60,  yes  50,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white  . . .  only 
$1.00  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdig.)  or  $1.55  in  alli 
We  sell  at  staggering  low  price  because  we  buy 
huge  quantities  direct  from  MILLS— more  than 
23,650.000  Towels  since  1953!  If  you'te  not  thrilled 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  10  Fr^  for 
your  trouble — and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price.  0>-der  NOW  before  offer  is  cancelled. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  Towaco.oept.  254  Box  881,  St.  Louis,  Mo> 


’  10  BAGS  ; 

_  You  pay  others  up  to  25c  eaehMor  Poultry  _ 
E  &  Food  Bags  but  we’ll  send  you  10  FREE  C 
_  to  get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list!  Pis.  _ 
t  send  25c  for  postage  &  handling.  Limit —  E 
two  sets  to  family.  Order  NOW! 

FREE  BAGS,  Dept.H-273  Box  881,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


New  FAU  WOOLFNS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for>  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

_ HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-42,  WEST  SWANZEY.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


—CHURCH  GROUPS,  CLUBS,  CHAPTERS,  ETC.— 
RAISE  MONEY  EASILY 
SELL  HANDLOOMED  NYLON  HANDBAGS 
Expertly  Woven  in  Several  Styles,  All  Colors. 

15  Denier  Used  Exclusively.  Investment  Not  Required. 

JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU. 

ROUTE  7,  SEVIERVILLE.  TENNESSEE 
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2575.  A  GIFT  TO  TREA¬ 
SURE — bulky  bolero  that 
is  easily  and  quickly  cro¬ 
cheted.  Sizes  12,  14,  16 
included.  Crochet  direc¬ 
tions,  material  require¬ 
ments,  25  cents. 


5276.  CHAIR  SET  AND 
TABLE  topping,  both  cro¬ 
cheted  in  the  always-ad¬ 
mired  pineapple  stitch. 
Crochet  instructions, 
stitch  illustrations.  25  cts. 


2693.  CREATE  SOME 
HANDSOME  TOWELS  with 
huck  weaving  or  Swedish 
darning.  For  household  arti¬ 
cles  and  wearing  apparel. 
Step-by-step  stitch  illustra¬ 
tions.  25  cents. 


5266.  BEAUTIFUL  LINENS  enhanced  with  dainty  em 
broidered  butterflies.  Hot  iron  transfer  for  five  designs; 
color  chart.  25  cents. 


2186.  USE  THOSE  COLOR¬ 
FUL  PIECES  of  fabric 
you’ve  been  saving  for  a  gift 
that  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome.  Cut  out  design  for 
each  patch  or  pattern.  25  cts. 


2223.  THIS  AMUSING  CLOWN  is  an  ideal  hiding  place 
for  nightwear  or  soiled  clothes.  Make  one  for  every  tot 
on  your  list.  Clown  pattern,  transfer  for  face.  25  cents. 

^  m  5839.  GIANT  SIZE  KIT 

f  ten  pillow 


fun  to 

make  and  give,  in  solid  or 
printed  fabrics.  Hot  iron 
transfer  for  features,  pat¬ 
tern  pieces.  25  cents. 


PLEASE  PRINT  your  name, 
full  address,  pattern  numbers 
right  on  order.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10 


cents  per  pattern  for  first  class 
mailing. 


For  Christmas 

Two  Fine  Calendar  Books 


Once  November  is  here,  Christmas 
comes  with  a  rush!  An  early  start  on 
gifts  is  a  great  comfort,  and  shop¬ 
ping  by  mail  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world. 

So  we  offer  you  fine  Christmas 
items  for  gifts,  or  for  your  own  use 
and  pleasure,  two  1959  Calendar 
books:  The  Chamberlain  Calendar  of 
American  Cooking,  and  the  Neio 
England  Calendar.  Each  one  is  a 
beauty,  loose-leaf  and  boxed. 

This  year  the  front  and  back  cov¬ 
ers  are  better  than  ever:  heavy, 
glossy,  and  in  full  rich  colors.  Both 
books  have  weekly  pages  for  daily 
notes  and  I’ecords;  both  have  52  soft- 
tint  regional  photographs,  handsome 
and  informative.  The  American  Cook¬ 
ing  Calendar  has  a  recipe  below  each 
picture. 

The  latter’s-  cover  features  an 
early  American  table  set  with  har¬ 
vest  store,  a  fine  old  tea  canister,  tall 
bottle  of  hand-blown  glass  and  a 
Chinese  ginger  jar  (both  in  tur¬ 
quoise),  plus  old  brass  candlestick 
and  a  bowl  of  gourds.  The  New 
England  cover  shows  the  Town  Hall 
of  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  in  brilliant 
fall  coloring. 


The  New  England  Calendar  Book 


Special  care  has  gone  into  the  type 
and  paper.  We  are  especially  pleased 
to  offer  these  two  Calendar  books. 

Just  send  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  for 

Calendar  of  American  Cooking 
New  England  Calendar 
Price:  $1.50  each. 

As  you  know,  the  early  bird.  .  . 

p.  s 


Make  Aprons  for  Gifts  Penna.  Woman  Wins 

At  Piilsbury  Bake-Off 

At  the  Piilsbury  Bake-Off  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York,  Mrs.  Frank  Hills,  Port 
Allegany,  Pa.,  won  $1,000  for  her 
Peanut  Brownie  Drops.  The  grand 
prize  of  $25,000  went  to  an  Ohio 
housewife  for  her  Spicy  Apple  Twists. 

Each  of  the  100  contestants,  in 
various  contest  groups,  received  a 
three-day  trip  to  New  York,  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  plus  a  General  Electric 
range  and  a  mixer.  Breakfasts  at  the 
Waldorf  were  served  in  bed  for  this 
10th  annual  event. 

Following  is  the  recipe  Mrs.  Hills 
used. 

Peanut  Brownie  Drops 

Use  1/2  cup  butter;  3  squares  (3 
oz.)  unsweetened  chocolate;  1^/^  cups 
sugar;  3  unbeaten  eggs;  1^/^  cups 
sifted  Pillsbury’s  Best  All  Purpose 
Flour;  1  cup  whole  salted  peanuts. 

Melt  butter  and  chocolate  in  sauce¬ 
pan  over  low  heat,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  Remove  from  heat.  Add  sugar, 
then  eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating  well 
after  each.  Blend  in  flour  and  pea¬ 
nuts.  Chill  dough  one  to  two  hours. 
Drop  by  rounded  teaspoonfuls  onto 
greased  baking  sheets. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  de¬ 
grees)  12  to  16  miuntes  until  cook¬ 
ies  spring  back  when  touched  light¬ 
ly.  Makes  about  four  dozen  cookies. 

Note:  Dough  may  be  refrigerated 
up  to  two  days  and  baked  as  needed. 


8137 


8137.  Replenish  your  apron  wardrobe  — 
sew  several  extras  for  g  its.  Pretty  tie-on 
aprons  for  kitchen  or  hostess  duties. 

No.  8137  is  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  40, 
42.  Size  14,  1  yard  of  35  or  39-inch  for  each 
apron.  25  cents. 

Please  print  your  name,  full  address  and 
style  number;  do  not  forget  to  include 
sizes.  Send  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Add 
10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class  mail-ng. 

Send  35  cents  for  Fall  and  Winter  ’58 
pattern  book. 


If  it  were  not  for  extremes  of  hot 
and  cold  weather,  the  Northeast 
would  be  ideal  climate.  Now  we  read 
about  the  coming  of  another  Ice  Age, 
some  hundreds  years  hence! 


African  violets  did  better  out  on 
the  porch  in  a  shady  spot  than  thej 
did  indoors  this  past  Summer.  But 
chilly  nights  drove  them  inside 
again. 


Companionship 


“I  will  ask  John”,  she’d  murmur.  There  was  no  John: 

This  was  but  pretty  jesting;  everyone 
Knew  she  was  husbandless.  Sometimes  she’d  say: 

“What  breath-taking  news  I  have  for  John  today!” 

John’s  thoughts,  his  attitudes,  his  character 

Were  spoken  of  as  though  he  lived  for  her 
And  she  for  him;  and  thus  with  high  success 
She  made  fond  laughter  of  her  loneliness. 

—  Nell  K.  A.  Foster 


Sanborn,  N.  Y.  girl  has  250  cooking  awards 


Teenager  Wins  Fifty  Cooking  Awards 
At  the  New  York  State  Fair! 


Even  young  brother  Douglas  is 

mighty  impressed  with  Carol 
Robinson’s  cooking  awards!  And 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  fifty 
prize  ribbons  which  Carol  won 
last  year  —  all  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

Carol  gets  in  plenty  of  cooking 
practice  making  special  dishes  for 
her  family.  And  whenever  she 
makes  yeast-treats,  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It’s  easy  to  use,”  she  says.  “And 
rises  fast  every  time.” 

And  of  course  all  of  you  cooks 
who  bake  at  home  will  be  making 
holiday  treats  with  Fleischmann’s 


riLctivt:  ±jiy  xeasi 


yeast  to  use— so  fast  and  easy,  and 
keeps  for  months  on  your  shelf. 
Holiday  time  is  a  good  time  to  try 
the  new  pizza  recipe,  too — it’s  right 
on  the  Fleischmann  package.  And 
so  easy  . . .  just  add  yeast  to  biscuit 
mix  for  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  Try 
“Pizza  Pronto”  soon  —  and  get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
today. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na« 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave..  n.y.  16 


Dept.  68, 


iVO^/ Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nab'onTlIy  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  th!s  big:,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merebandfse  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  bIg-name  Items. 
Also,  make  money  spaie  time 
taking  orders  from  otHerst 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846,  Chicago  42.  III. 


.disbelief!  This  is  TRUEI  Por 
A  PIECEI 

rse  Dolts  —  Dancing  De 
Dolls  —  Mexican 


-Don’l  shake  your  heo 
I  penny  each  you  c 
ing  presenf  of  her  hf 

Tor  only  V  -  >  P*" 

Baby  Dolls  ^ 
Costume  Dolls 
Indian  Dolls 
Bride  Dolts  • —  Gi 

Th.  wonder  of  th>»  ""I 
Ihot  EVERY  DOU  1»  "'O**® 
quolily  STYRENE  ond  Synth.l.c 
:  ing  or  rilling,  every  doll  is  r 
I  oulhentic  molded  rostume. 

H  vour  niece,  or  Ihe  cute  c... 

P  you  for  this  gif'-  Sii® 

T  months  ond  not  grow 

jA  (omily  for  o  Utile  9'r' 

S*  real  DOILS  mode  FU 

high-impoct  styrene  at  this  ui 

■  Order  os  mony  sets  os  you 

i  give  them  to.  Enclose  $1  plos  25^'° 
A  oge  ond  handling  for  <•-- 

if,  order.  Rush  to  100  Doll  Co. 

A-  E.  32nd  St..  N.  Y.  16,  I 
obsolulely  wild  over  this 
i  Dolls  bock  ond  we 
^  money. 


,p,ecedented  offer  rs  ft 
beoutiful  high-  U 
RUBSER.  Slond-  S 
olmosf  life-like  in  its  k 
I.  Your  daughter  or  • 
child  next  door,  will  love  j 

till  ploy  ' 

weary  of  them.  ° 

yi1  think  of  it  —  ^00 

—  in  beautiful, 
inbelicvabte  pricel 
have  'little  girls  to 
''*■  -*'>  cover  post- 
each  100  doU  set  you 

Dept.H-n2,U4 

Y  tf  y®^  ^ 

,  bargain,  just  send  the 
ill  promptly  refund  youi 


Send  $1.00  plus  25c  for  each  $el  to  100  Doll  Co.  Dept.  H-112,1 14  E.  32nd  St,  N.Y.  16,  N.  Y 
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Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Can  They  Conquer  Cowase- 

LON  Creek? 

By  Gordon  S.  Smith 

•  Moisture  Problems  in  Build¬ 

ing  Construction  and 
Maintenance 
By  B.  K.  Sommers 

•  Calf  Scours  —  a  Winter 

Problem 

•  How  TO  Keep  the  Home- 

Killed  Meats 
By  Don  Kinsman 

•  What  Is  Veal? 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

•  Ode  to  Ducks 
By  N.  W.  Evans 

•  Will  Water  Be  a  Liquid 

Asset  This  Winter? 

By  John  Hosford 

•  What  to  Do  With  Baling 

Twine 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Poor  Farm  that  Paid  the 

American  People 
By  Harold  Heifer 

•  The  Oldest  Farmers  in  the 

World 

By  Ronald  Graham 

•  Those  Molting  Hens 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  Rebirth  for  the  Bucksaw 
By  J.  A.  Eliot 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  paid  at  Empire  Livestock  Marketing 
Coop.’s  auction  in  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  per  cwt.:  Choice  steers  $27- 
28.30,  Good  $25.50-27,  Standard  $23-25,  Utility 
$21.50-23.  Good  dairy-type  heifers  $23-23.90, 
Standard  $21-23,  Utility  $19-21.  Utility  dairy- 
type  cows  $18-20.10,  Cutter  $16.50-18,  Canner 
$14.50-16.50.  Dairy  replacements:  springers 
$262.50-380  each,  handling  cows  $150-290, 
fresh  $200-237.50,  close  first-calf  heifers 
$267.50-300,  bred  $210-290,  open  $85-172.50. 
Service  bulls  $175.  Commercial  bulls  for 
slaughter  $24.80,  Utility  $22.50-24,  Cutter 
$20.50-22.50.  Prime  calves  $39-39.75,  Choice 
$36-39,  Good  $33-36,  Standard  $29-33,  110-115 
lbs.  $24-32,  100-105  $23-29,  90-95  $22-26,  80- 
85  $21-25,  70-75  $19.50-23.  60/65-lb.  calves 

$18.50-21.  U.  S.  No,  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $20.75- 
21.50,  No.  2  175/240-lb.  $20.25-20.75,  No.  3 
175/240-lb.  $19.50-20.25;  hogs  over  250  lbs. 

$19-20;  sows  of  all  weights  $16-18.  Choice 
lambs  $23-24,  Good  $21.50-23;  sheep  $8.00-11. 


AROUND  THE  AREA 

At  Northampton,  Mass.,  Coop.  Auction 
Assn,  the  14th,  Small  calves  went  to  $17 
each.  Medium  $19,  and  Large  $39.  Veal  was 
$20.75-33  per  cwt.;  heifers  $13-22.50;  Canner 
cows  to  $16,  Cutters  $17,  and  Utility  $19.50; 
reactor  dairy  cows  went  $15-13.20;  steers 
were  $25.30,  bulls  $20.25-26.75.  Pigs  brought 
$10-16  each,  hogs  $18.50  per  cwt;  boars  went 
7.50-11.  Sheep  were  $3.00-17.50  each,  goats 
1.00-10  each. 

Prices  at  Resseguie’s  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Live¬ 
stock  Auction  Oct.  16:  Dairy  cows  in  good 
supply;  Choice  black-and-white  springers  and 
fresh  cows  $300-350,  Medium  $260-290.  Dairy- 
type  slaughter  beef — Commercial  and  Stand¬ 
ard  $18-19.50,  Utility  $16-17.80,  Canners  and 
Cutters  $13.50-15.50.  Veal  calves  strong  with 
Choice  at  $33-35,  Medium  $30.50-32.50,  and 
Poor  $25-29.  Bob  calves  were  “still  sizzling” 
with  Heavyweights  at  $24-27  per  cwt..  Medi¬ 
um  $21-23.50,  and  Lightweights  $16-20. 

Oct.  16  at  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  prices  per  cwt.  were:  Fat 
cows  $20.50-21.75,  Cutters  $18.50-20,  Canners 
$15-17.25,  Shelly  Canners  $12.25-15.  Fat  re¬ 
actor  cows  $16.50-18.25,  Cutters  $15-16.50. 
Fat  heifers  $20-22,  Common  $17-21.25.  Heavy 
bologna  bulls  $22.50-24.25,  Fat  Bulls  $21-22.50. 
Good  to  Choice  steers  $20.50-23.  60/70-lb. 

calves  $19-21.50,  70-80  $21.50-22.75,  80-90 

$22.75-23.50,  90-110  $23.50-26;  110/120-lb. 

veals  $26-27.75,  120-140  $27.75-29,  140-160  $29- 
32,  160-200  $32-35.25.  140/180-lb.  hogs  $19.25- 
20;  feeder  pigs  $11.50-14.25  each.  Goats  $3.50- 
6.00  each. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
October  17,  were,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  2,657.  Steers  and  Heifers  —  Demand 
active  for  top-grade  steers  and  heifers:  sup¬ 
ply  of  top-frade  steers  was  short.  Choice 


900/1,050-lb.  steers  brought  $27;  Good  to 
Choice  grass-fed  steers  and  heifers  averag¬ 
ing  880  lbs.  $26.50;  Good  600-lb.  feeder  steers 
$25;  Standard  and  Commercial  800/1,000-lb. 
steers  $22.50-23.50;  Choice  8O0/825-lb.  heifers 
$26-27.  Dairy-type  Slaughter  Cattle  —  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Standard  cows  closed  $18-18.50; 
Utility  and  Cutter  $15-17.50,  extreme  top  $18; 
Canner  $12-14.50.  Fat  Yellow  Cows  $14-16.50, 
Commercial  dairy  heifers  $20-22,  Utility  $18- 
19.50,  Canner  and  Cutter  $15.50-18.  Ut'lity 
sausage  bulls  $23-24;  Cutter  $21.50-23;  Can¬ 
ner  $18-21.  Calves  —  Choice  calves  dosed 
$36-37,  with  Prime  to  $38;  Good  to  Choice 
$33-35;  Medium  and  Good  $27-32.  Heavy  bobs 
$22-25;  Light  $21  down. 

Hogs.  1,323.  U.  S.  Nos.  1  to  3  butchers 
weighing  180-230  lbs.  closed  $19.50-20,  ex¬ 
treme  top  $20.50  sparingly;  230-290  lbs.  $18- 
19.75.  Good  and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $15- 
17.  Boars  and  stags  $11-13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  1,068.  Good  and  Choice 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  closed  $23.50-24; 
Prime  to  $24.50;  Feeders  $21.50-22.75.  Good 
slaughter  ewes  $7.00-8.00;  Cull  and  Canner 
$3.00-5.00;  bucks  $5.50-6.00. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  October  17,  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Departmentof  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

The  cattle  market  was  firm;  demand  was 
active  for  the  725  sold.  Prices  per  cwt.: 
Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  —  Good 
$23.50-25.20;  Standard  $22-23.90;  Commercial 
$19-22;  Utility  $17-18.90;  Cutters  $12-17. 
Slaughter  cows:  Good  $20.60-22.10;  Standard 
$19-20.50;  Commercial  $18-18.90;  Utility 
$16.50-17.90;  Cutters  $15-16.40;  Canners  $14.50 
and  down.  Slaughter  bulls:  Good  $24-25.30; 
Commercial  $23-24;  Utility  $20-22.50;  Cut¬ 
ters  $18-19;  Canners  $13. 

The  calf  market  was  strong.  Demand  was 
active:  supplies  increased  to  2,356.  Prices  per 
head:  Pr.me  veals  $93-109;  Choice  $80-90; 
Good  $65-78;  Standard  veals  $55-60;  Utility 
$40-50. .50;  Culls  $18-48.50.  Bobs  over  100  lbs. 
$24-30,  top  $37.50;  80-100  lbs.  $18-23;  60-80 
lbs.  $14-17.50;  under  60  lbs.  $13.50  and  down. 

Hog  demand  was  active,  the  supply  at 
93.  Prices  per  cwt.:  U.  S.  No.  1  and  2  190- 
230  lbs.  $20-20.75;  sows  over  290  lbs.  $15-16; 
Boars  $9.00-10.25.  Feeder  pigs  $6.50-11  each. 


NEW  YORK  AYRSHIRE  SALE 

At  Cobleskill  last  month  the  50  registered 
Ayrsh  re  dairy  cattle  in  the  17th  annual 
New  York  Production  Sc'e  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $696.  High  animal  was  Gainey  Rare 
Coin,  the  five-year-old  sire  consigned  by 
William  G.  Carney,  Dansville,  and  taken  at 
$10,000  by  the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club 
for  use  in  artificial  breeding.  Managed  by 
Tom  Whittaker,  Brandon,  Vt.,  the  sale  was 
sponsored  by  N.  Y.  Federation  of  Ayrshire 
Clubs,  Inc. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 

Nov.  10-12  —  New  York  Farm 
Bureau’s  43rd  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  12-13  —  Annual  banquet  and 
business  meeting  of  N.  Y.  State  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Cooperative, 
Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Nov.  21-27  —  Fourth  Annual  Farm- 
City  Week. 

Nov.  15-20  —  Eastern  National 
Livestock  Show,  Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  4  —  37th  National 
4-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  8-9  —  Winter  Meeting,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Assn.,  the 
Armory,  Hudson,  Mass. 


Canada's  Winter  Fair^ 
Toronto  Nov.  14-22 

“The  greatest  indoor  agricultural 
fair  in  the  world,”  Canada’s  annual 
Royal  W'inter  Fair  is  scheduled  at 
Toronto  this  year  for  Nov.  14-22. 
Some  3,000  head  of  cattle,  1,200 
horses,  1,200  sheep  and  1,000  pigs 
v/ill  be  shown,  and  there  will  be  sales 
of  registered  Angus,  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  breeding  stock.  Inviting 
farmers  and  breeders  from  the 
United  States  —  many  exhibit  live¬ 
stock,  the  Fair  is  prepared,  it  is 
said,  to  make  them  “very  welcome.” 


OUR  PAGE  for  BOYS  and  GIRLS 


Their  O  riginal  Contributions  Arranged  by  Elsie  Unger 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  16,  Rhode  Island 


THANK  THEE,  LORD 
God  gave  me  life  and  made  me  free, 

If  only  the  world  could  awaken  and  see 
That  God  made  us  all  in  His  sight  as  one 
To  rise  up  each  morning  along  with  the  sun. 
And  thank  Him  each  night  for  living  that 
day 

And  then  in  the  morning  I  waks  up  and  say; 
“Dear  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  mak  ng  me  free 
To  worship  and  talk  each  morning  with 
Thee; 

For  giving  me  strength  and  keeping  me 
whole, 

And  giving  me  wisdom  to  guard  my  own 
soul; 

For  the  power  to  pray,  to  learn  and  to  teach 
Those  who  need  it  but  are  out  of  reach.” 
We've  much  to  be  thankful  and  pray  for 
each  day. 

And  we’d  all  be  much  better  if  only  we  d 


A  short  little  prayer  to  show  that  we  care 
And  thank  Thee  forever.  Thou  art  ever 


there. 


—  Linda  Storie,  15,  New  Jersey 


A  LUCKY  FROG 

A  little  boy  stood  on  the  bank 
Of  a  muddy  little  pond; 

His  "bow-string  taut,  arrow  pulled  back, 
But  the  little  old  frog  was  gone  — 

As  lucky  a  frog  you  never  did  see, 

’Cause  this  lad  can  shoot  as  fast  as  can  be. 
He  can  shoot  a  frog  at  forty  paces. 

And  still  have  time  to  tie  his  laces; 

This  Ittle  feller  that  I  know 
Could  knock  down  seven  with  one  blow  — 
Perhaps  I’ve  stretched  this,  one  way  or  an¬ 
other. 

You  see.  this  little  feller  is  my  brother! 

—  Sandra  Bolish,  10,  Pennsylvania 


WAYNE’S  HOBBIES  ARE  GOOD 
I  have  two  pen  pals  in  Denmark  and  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  and  my  hobbies  are  working  with 
radios,  target  shooting,  shortwave  broad¬ 
casting,  ice  skating,  baseball,  soccor,  skiing 
and  stamp  and  coin  collecting.  Will  both 
-  boys  and  girls  write  to  me?  —  Wayne  Myers, 
13,  Pennsylvania. 


Editor’s  Message 


I  have  noticed  that  quite  a  few  of  you  boys  and  girls  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  include  your  age  when  you  write.  This  is  important  to  other 
readers  if  they  want  to  correspond  with  some  in  their  own  age  bracket. 
Before  you  seal  your  letter,  check  to  see  if  you  have  included  your 
name,  age  and  complete  address.  The  age  limit  for  contributions  to 
Our  Page  is  up  to  20  years. 

We  are  getting  low  on  drawings!  Please  do  them  on  stiff  white 
unlined  paper  with  black  ink,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  postal  card,  used 
the  long  way  on  the  horizontal.  Neatness  and  clean  lines  make  for  a 
better  finished  drawing. 

Here  are  some  thoughts  that  might  give  you  an  inspiration.  We 
had  the  first  steam  railway  in  1831,  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened  in 
1914  and  Fulton’s  steamboat  made  its  first  trip  in  1807. 

There  are  many  little  instances  around  the  farm  or  home  that 
can  be  used  in  a  poem,  drawing  or  story.  Try  it  and  see.  —  Elsie  Unger. 


BIRDS  I  I^AVE  KNOWN 

Before  I  was  around,  my  parents  had  two 
canar.es.  The  canaries  died  when  the  family 
moved  to  Long  Island.  After  that,  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  my  mother  said 
she  would  never  have  birds  again.  But 
when  we  found  Fritz  she  let  us  keep  him. 

It  was  almost  two  years  ago  that  my 
father  found  Fritz  in  our  greenhouse.  The 
night  before  there  had  been  a  storm  and 
the  bird,  a  yellow  parakeet,  was  tired  and 
starved.  For  the  first  few  days  all  he  did 
was  eat  and  sleep.  If  he  hadn’t  been  such 
a  tough  old  bird  he  would  have  died. 

When  he  got  better  we  let  Fntz  fly 
aorund  the  kitchen  but  what  a  job  it  was 
to  catch  him!  If  you  caught  him  in  your 
hands  he  would  bite  you.  And  can  he  bite! 
Well,  after  a  few  days  he  decided  that  we 
didn’t  let  him  out  enough,  so  with  a  little 
practice  he  learned  how  to  get  out  by  him¬ 
self.  I  guess  the  spring  on  his  little  door 
wasn’t  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in.  When 
he  got  out,  the  door  would  close,  so  he 
couldn’t  get  in  to  eat.  We  thought  that  might 
teach  him  a  lesson.  But  no,  it  didn’t  work. 

Then  came  the  fateful  night  when  my 
father  forgot  to  put  him  back  in  the  cage. 
In  the  morning  my  father  found  Fritz  lying 
on  the  floor.  Our  dog  Blackie  had  caught 
him  during  the  night.  That  day  my  sister 
and  I  put  him  in  a  box  and  went  to  the 
hill  near  our  house  where  there  is  a  big 
pine  tree.  There  we  buried  him  and  put 
flowers  on  his  grave.  He  should  be  there 
to  th's  very  day. 

Next  time  I  will  tell  you  about  Fritz, 
the  Second.  —  Hildegard  Frey,  15,  New  York. 


DOGS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

I’ll  never  forget  that  day,  12  years  ago, 
when  friends  of  ours  brought  us  a  year- 
old  dog.  We  were  very  excited.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  dog  was  pitch  black  and 
vicious.  In  fact,  the  first  chance  she  got 
she  tried  to  bite  me.  My  father  named  her 
Ricky. 

On  the  very  day  we  got  her,  Ricky  ran 
away.  We  searched  for  hours  but  we  couldn’t 
find  her.  That  evening  my  father  found  her 
on  our  cottage  porch.  Ricky  was  so  fright¬ 
ened  that  she  let  him  pick  her  up  and 

bring  her  home. 

Since  then  she  has  been  tame.  Even 

when  my  sister  and  I  were  small,  and  used 
to  pull  her  tail  and  ears,  she  didn’t  mind. 
If  we  were  too  rough  a  soft  growl  or  a 
nudge  would  tell  us  to  stop. 

Ricky  is  now  13  years  old.  Her  left  eye 
was  knocked  out  two  years  ago  when  a 

truck  she  was  chasing  hit  her.  She  is  sweet¬ 
er  now  than  when  she  was  young.  If  in  the 
early  morning  we  hear  soft  steps  in  our 

bedroom,  it’s  only  Ricky  making  her  morn¬ 
ing  rounds.  If  she  thinks  you  are  teasing 
her  by  pretending  you  are  asleep,  she’ll  lick 
your  face  to  let  you  know  that  it’s  time  to 
get  up. 

One  of  her  favorite  tricks  is  bringing 
in  the  mail.  She  also  likes  to  dance.  She 
is  so  lively  at  13  I  think  she’ll  live  to  be 
20.  What  do  you  think?  —  Hildegard  Frey, 
15,  New  York, 


PEN  AND  INK 

Drawn  by  Evelyn  McNabb,  14,  West  Virginia 


PAUL  HAS  PRESIDENT’S  AUTOGRAPH 

I  have  just  graduated  from  high  school, 
an  honor  student,  and  hope  to  attend 
college.  My  hobbies  are  writing  photography, 
chess,  sports  and  collecting  autographs.  In¬ 
cidentally  I  have  an  autograph  of  President 
Eisenhower.  I  have  some  wonderful  pen 
pals,  hoping  to  get  more.  I  think  Our  Page 
is  a  wonderful  thing  for  I  am  sure  many, 
many  others  have  found  some  wonderful 
friends  through  your  Elsie  Unger’s  efforts. 
— Paul  Dick,  18,  Pennsylvania. 


FROM  ANNA  AND  HER  BROTHER 
I  have  been  reading  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  lately  and  I  like  it.  I  don’t  have  any 
pen  pals  yet  but  I  would  like  to.  My  hobbies 
are  reading,  cooking,  baking  and  more.  My 
brother  Johnn  e  would  also  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls.  —  Anna  Shellenberger, 
11,  Pennsylvania. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  the 
state  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in’.ended 
written  on  the  outside.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The 
address  will  be  completed  and  the  mail  for¬ 
warded.  Be  sure  there  is  enough  postage 
for  mail  going  outside  the  United  States. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  forwarded. 

New  York:  Bessie  Danes,  17;  Fay  Cornish, 
17;  Richard  Evans,  9;  Thelma  Beach,  16; 
Rose  DeMarco,  15;  Marie  Revoir,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Mary  Cavallini,  12;  Sara 
Lambert,  14;  Gertrude  Roeder,  15;  Mary 
Hunter,  12;  Sharon  Stapleton,  12;  Paul  Dick, 
18;  Sandy  Kelsey  (correction);  Wayne 
Meyers,  13;  Marie  Travis,  19;  Rhoda  Cape- 
well,  14;  Anna  Shellenberger,  11;  John 
Shellenberger,  7. 

Connecticut;  Mary  Mortimer. 

New  Jersey:  George  Millbourne,  18;  Pam 
Bush,  11:  Judy  Turick,  16. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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At  the  NEPPCO  Show 


Plastics  were  prominent  in  the 
commei'cial  exhibits  at  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers  Council’s  annual 
exposition  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  last 
month.  Water  float  valves,  egg-case 
fillers  and  automatic  egg  counters 
for  cages  were  of  the  colorful  ma¬ 
terials;  wire  egg  baskets  were 
wrapped  with  them,  too.  Mechanics 
also  had  a  big  role.  Ventilating  fans, 
litter  cleaners,  automatic  feeders  and 
waterers,  laying  cages  and  slat  floors 
were  abundantly  displayed;  building 
boards  and  poultry-house  construc¬ 
tion  were  important  exhibits.  Oil  for 
spraying  of  eggs  —  “do  not  use  on 
hatching  eggs”  —  was  offered  in 
aerosol  cans.  Belt  movement  of  eggs 


Officers  of  NEPPCO  for  1958-59:  (1. 
to  r.)  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Mass.,  secy.;  Ernest  F.  Smith  Jr., 
Kenton,  Del.,  pres.;  James  C.  Weisel, 
Rosemont,  N.  J.,  treas.;  and  Warren 
C.  Hawley  III,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  1st 
vice-president. 

from  community  nests  was  shown; 
there  was  a  new  egg  vendor.  Hanging 
feeders  were  on  hand  from  many 
manufacturers;  one  suspends  them 
from  track  for  automatic  movement 
to  and  from  the  feed  room.  A  simple 
wire-lattice  ring  was  offered  for  use 
in  them;  it  was  claimed  to  save  feed 
and  keep  it  forever  fresh.  There  was 
a  simple  electric  de-winger  for  day- 
old  chicks,  poults  and  pheasants; 
birds  cannot  fly  without  the  last 
small  portion  of  wing  and  “are  so 
much  quieter.”  Basket-size  egg  wash¬ 
ers  attracted  attention;  one  sold  for 
S20.  Set  into  a  small  tub,  gyrating 
eggs  in  baskets  are  washed  at  the 
rate  of  10  dozen  every  three  minutes. 
The  basic  model  may  be  purchased 
with  a  water-heating  element  for  an 
extra  $10.  Some  5,000  poultrymen 
attended  the  NEPPCO  event;  there 
were  162  commercial  exhibits. 

In  a  discussion  on  started  pullets, 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
said  these  were  requirements:  high- 
production  stock,  clean  brooding 
house,  uniform  heat,  plenty  of  feed¬ 
ers  and  waterers,  vaccination,  anti¬ 
biotics,  and  early  provision  of  roosts. 
He  feeds  a  coccidiostat  to  16  weeks 
and  aureomycin  to  four  weeks  — 
later  for  two-  and  three-day  periods 
once  a  month.  Ventilation  is  mo.st 
important  to  the  rearing  of  desirable 
pullets,  he  thought.  In  the  business 
since  1934,  he  now  likes  to  sell  at 
14  to  16  weeks.  He  foresaw  no  need 
for  “ii’on-clad  contracts”;  no  buyer 
has  yet  found  his  birds  unsatisfactory 


upon  delivery.  He  likes  payment  of 
10  per  cent  on  order,  15  per  cent  at 
12  weeks  and  the  balance  on  delivery. 
The  disease  problem  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be,  he  emphasized;  no  one 
has  made  claims  of  liability  insur¬ 
ance  he  carries.  Rather  than  started 
pullets  being  a  “passing  fancy” 
Fingar  implied,  success  in  rearing, 
prompt  delivery  in  most  any  weather, 
and  high  egg  production  auger  well 
for  their  long-time  success.  Milton 
Dunk  of  Poultry  Tribune  estimated 
the  number  of  started  pullets  in  the 
Northeast  this  year  as  almost  double 
a  year  ago.  Most  extension  poultry- 
men,  he  reported,  think  the  trend 
will  continue;  but  he  quoted  one  who 
thought  at  would  last,  at  most,  five 
years.  Some  believe  that  the  trade 
encourages  speculation  and  too-fast 
expansion  in  eggs,  he  pointed  out; 
others  view  it  as  a  desirable  higher 
degree  of  specialization.  The  out¬ 
come,  Dunk  concluded,  will  depend 
on  (1)  whether  or  not  .it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  than  to  rear,  and  (2)  how  well 
disease  problems  are  overcome. 

Fred  Lang,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel,  urged  poultry- 
men  to  band  together  on  a  regional 
basis  to  fight  competition  from  other 
areas.  Too  often,  he  said,  neighboring 
states  battle  for  markets  that  in  the 
foray  are  lost  to  distant  —  integrated 
perhaps,  at  least  wiser  —  production 
areas.  He  termed  the  combining  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  co¬ 
operatives  as  a  promising  signpost. 
Lang  warned  that  substantial  further 
gains  in  production  efficiency  cannot 
be  expected;  improved  marketing  is 
needed.  John  Hargreaves,  Federals- 
burg,  Md.,  argued  that  broilei'men 
are  not  really  selling  their  birds  but 
rather  moving  them  and  taking  only 
what  the  whole  volume-price-credit 
set-up  pays.  He  wondered  if  the  mid¬ 
dleman  should  not  be  eliminated. 
Hargreaves  had  high  praise  for  gen- 


his  White  Leghorn,  croivned  Hen-of- 
the-Year  at  NEPPCO.  Admiring  both 
is  Diane  Bitting,  Plumsteadville, 
Pennsylvania’s  1958-59  poultry  queen. 

eral  promotion  programs  of  PENB, 
NBC  and  NTF,  but  he  also  said  that 
consumer  advertising  of  branded, 
uniformly  high  quality  products 
would  pay. 

E.  Y.  Smith,  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  argued 
strongly  against  Congressional  ap¬ 
proval  of  enabling  legislation  which 
would  authorize  a  (cont.  on  page  23) 


Exposition  in  Harrisburg  last  month.  Northeastern  Champion  David  Red¬ 
ding,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  stands  at  left.  State  winners:  (1.  to  r.,  kneeling)  Leo 
Rowe,  Wilmington,  Del;  William  A.  Silva  Jr.,  Marion,  Mass.;  Ralph  L.  Davis, 
New  Preston,  Conn.;  Peter  E.  Edgecomb,  Limestone,  Me.;  (standing) 
Redding;  Allen  Walton,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Bruce  Cauthorn,  Ashland, 
Va.;  Anthony  Cerami,  Montville,  N.  J.;  and  Alston  C.  Shipe,  Matthias,  W.  Va. 

November  1,  1958 
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TIRE  CO. 
INC. 


New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS — LUMBERMEN — QUARRY — FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 

INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Highway 

Tread 

Size 

Ply 

Price 

Size 

Ply 

Price 

600/16 

6. , . 

.$20.95 

750/16 

10. 

.  .$27.95 

700/16 

6. .  . 

.  29.00 

750/18 

8. 

.  .  37.90 

750/16 

6.  . . 

.  24.95 

700/16 

6. 

.  .  24.95 

750/20 

8. .  . 

.  59.95 

750/20 

8. 

..  59  95 

825/20 

10. . . 

.  79.95 

825/20 

10. 

. .  69.50 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.50 

900/20 

10. 

. .  82.50 

900/20 

10... 

.  72.50 

750/15 

6. 

.  .  24.95 

1000/20 

12... 

.  99.50 

1000/20 

12. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12. . . 

.  99  50 

1100/20 

12. 

..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  Export  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC.  — TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 

~  Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
dunking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  -  making  you  feel  restless 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights,’ 
with  naming  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misei-y- 
don’t  wait  -  try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 

speedy  return  to 
J  7  .have  an  easing  soothing  effect 

on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagpng  backache,  headaches  muscular 
aches  and  Pams.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 

tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


America  s 

flRST 

SIX. 

IIHK 


Since  Hall  Bros,  introduced  the 
Sex  Link  this  great  cross  has  be¬ 
come  an  all-time  favorite  with 
brown  egg  producers.  Every  chick 
comes  from  flocks  supervised  by 
our  own  poultrymen.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for 
FREE  folder  and  price  list.  Box  40. 
HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


STARTED  WHITE  COR  N ISH -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 

_ _ MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK _ 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 

secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  — 


low  prices. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

I  We  have  thousands 
“  W Ai  of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction:  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Hubbard 

chicks  maki 
great  laybs 


b' 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  wilt  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UBE^ARD  FARMS 

WilPOiE,  N.  H.  Ojticjzj  UNCASnn.  PS. .  SUKSVlUt.ti.C. 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


216 
PLASTIC 


Regular  price 
of  9  X  12-£t. 
heavy  trans¬ 
parent  Plastic 
cloth  is  $1.00 
—our  special 
lowSale  price, 
twofor  Sl.OOl 
Protects  rugs, 
furniture  & 
floors  when  painting.  Perfect  cover  for  cars,  boats,  bug¬ 
gy.  appliances,  bicycles,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Make  into 
aprons,  tablecloths,  lampsh.ades,  appliance  covers,  etc. 

Waterproof,  greaseproof,  dirtproof - clean  with  damp 

cloth.  Each  cover  is  full  one  piece,  no  seams’ SendS  1.00 
plus  25c  for  pstg.  &  hldg.  or  $1.25  for  two  9x12  Cloths. 
Money-back  guarantee.  L  &  M  CO.  Dept. U7(  BOX  B81.  St.  LoulS,  Wo. 


NEW  IMPORT 

Save  up  to  $2.50 

SMALL  PRINT  READsYTg 

WONDERFUL  NEWS  for  men  &  women  over  40 
without  astigmatism  or  other  eye  disease.  You  can  now 
read  small  print,  Bibles,  Newspapers,  do  fine  precision 
cr  fancy  needle  work.  Wear  like  ordinary  glasses  Look 
over  or  under,  no  stumbling.  Have  o  e" 

many  pleasant  reading  hours.  New  NlV  QH  iLnn’’ 
attractive  style  fits  all  heads.  $5.00 

GIVE  AGE  —  WEAR  ON  10-DAY  TRIAL 
Efficiency  of  new  precision  glasses  giving  reading  plea¬ 
sure  to  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  in  all  lines  of 
work  and  professions.  All  like  the  new  style  handy 
purse,  pocket-clip  carrying  case.  Send  M.  0.,  Check  or 
Cash,  we  pay  postage,  if  C.O.D.  postage  is  added. 
DALO  IMPORT,  Dept.  RN-II 
4333  N.  PULASKI.  CHICAGO  41,  ILL. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R-F.D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name  . . . . . . . 

Address  . . .  . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Ye 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 

Edition:  15  cents  per  word:  Both  Editions; 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Nov.  15  closes  Oct.  31 
Dec.  6  closes  Nov.  21 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRID./^,  10^ 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees,  Must 
be  experienced  in  general  maint^ance 
of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  co^umptipri. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  | 
permanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  livmg 
quarters.  Write  full  details  as  to  ®^P®rience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera- 
tion.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ , 

WANTED;  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  f^m 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York.  _ _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operates 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartrnents  with  ^at 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Oarelick  Bros.  Farms.  Franklin,  Mass.  Mj* 
Bernon,  telephone  Fmnklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. 


HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen- 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  a  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
wUh  thIm  Le  essential.  Base  salary  $300  Plus_ 
maintenance,  witii  variations  upward  depend 
SI  on  man’s  skills  and  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  Year  round  country  school  near  Ithaca. 
Write®'  JuSor  Republic.  675  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for  single  mam  39 
Good  home  to  high  wages.  BOX  3100,  Ruiai 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work, 
house  and  heat  furnished.  Milking  experi¬ 
ence  Required,  work  with  Guernsey  cows. 
F  T.  Petzold,  Mgr.,  Mashamoquet  larm,  Ab- 

ington.  Conn. _ _ _ 

GIRD  or  young  woman,  housekeeper-secretary 
for  modern  farm  home;  typing  helpful.  Two 
adults;  weekends  off.  BOX  177,  R.2  Debanon 
Penna  fiN.  x.-ii_u 


ELDERDY  man  for  light  work.  Diving  quarters 
®aSd  wagSs  Henri**  Rethier,  Des  Pon^iers 

Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y.  _ (N: _ ^•~i.iD 

MARRIED  man  wanted  as  groom  m  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York,  to  care  ter  and 
exercise  two  to  four  riding  horses.  Require 
experienced  horseman  with  exceUent  refer- 
Inces.  Write  details  about  yourself,  mcludii^ 
salary  expected.  Burlingame,  Field  Pierce  & 
Brovme,  Inc.,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
36,  Ivew  York 


EFFICIENT  housekeeper  wanted  for  doctor’s 
house.  Not  over  50.  decent  references.  Nice 
room,  board,  starting  salary  $40  weekly.  Write 
Dr.  Wainapel,  Ellenville,  New  York. 


GROUNDbKDEFER  and  greenhouse  man.  Take 
care  of  lawns  and  shrubbery.  Raise  vege¬ 
table  Plants  and  flowers  in  greenhouse.  Must 
have  at  least  five  years  successful  experience. 
If  not  experienced,  do  not  apply.  Connecticut 
School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


HoljbEKEEFERl  Bachelor,  elderly  mother, 
small  modern  home.  John  Franklin  Briley, 
Jericho  'lurnpike,  R.  D.  I.  Huntington,  N._y^ 
WAN  TED ;  Boy,  helper.  Having  lost  parent, 
wishing  good  home;  Florida.  Board,  school¬ 
ing  and  $20  monthly.  Or,  transportation,  board, 
and  SJO  monthly  if  through  school.  Send  Pic¬ 
ture  and  details.  Write  BOX  3114,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  maintenance  man  and  wife  for 
boys’  camp  in  Adirondacks.  Food  during 
Summer  camp  season.  Year  round  quarters. 
Give  salary  desired,  background,  references. 
BOX  3115,  Rural  New  Yorker 


COOK-General,  family  of  five.  No  hea^ 
cleaning.  W.  Van  Stirum,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


BOOKING  for  nice  woman  or  mother’s  helper 
in  household  having  two  small  girls.  Own 
room,  modern  home,  Ulster  County.  Tele¬ 
phone  collect  Shokan,  New  Y^Ul) 

7-8883.  ^ - 


COOK;  Lovely  home  in  country  near  New 
^York.  Separate  apartment  completely  air 
conditioned.  Television.  Oniy  those  interested 
in  a  permanent  position  with  security  apply. 
BOX  3112,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-Butler:  Lovely  home  in  country 
near  New  York.  Private  quarters  completely 
air  conditioned.  Television.  Only  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  permanent  position  with  security 

apply.  BOX  3113,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WORKING  herdsman  needed  immediatelj^ 
House,  heat,  light,  $30()  per  month  wim 
future  up  to  you.  50-cow  dairy  85  miles  from 
NYC.  Modern  equipment.  Give  age  e:g,eri- 
ence,  family,  and  references.  BOX  3116,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-IW 


HOUSEKEEPER-Cook :  Care  downstairs,  own 
room  bath,  TV.,  $50  weekly,  have  upstairs 
nursemaid,  four  children,  New  Canaan,  Com., 
hours  from  N.  Y.  C,»  write  full  details. 
BOX  3118.  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


WFT  .P  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  for 
Guernsey  farm.  Modern  house  and  many 
extras.  Good  salary.  Nicholas  Bonnema  Route 
17-A  Warwick,  New  York.  Warwick  55-7107. 


CHARMING  suburban  easy-going  home  ^ 

middleaged  woman  to  help  full  time  with 
housework  and  child’s  care.  Separate  floor 
with  bedroom#  sitting  room  and  bath.  Perma¬ 
nent.  $60-$80  monthly,  plus  other  amenities. 
George  Bonham,  Coventry  Lane,  myenport 
Neck.  New  Rochelle.  New  York.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


COOK,  General:  Country  home.  Six  miles  from 
Millbrook,  New  York.  Fond  of  children  and 
country  living.  Own  living  room,  bedroom  and 
bath.  BOX  3121,  Rural  New  Yorker 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


WANT  to  get  into  real  estate?  We  re  looking 
for  above  average  folks,  willing  to  follow 
our  methods.  Free  coaching,  supplies,  adver¬ 
tising,  liberal  sales  helps  to  those  who  qualify. 
Write  ter  test  questions.  Strictly  commissiM, 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Efts, 
Box  264  RNY,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire^^^ 


CASH  in  on  your  farming  experience !  Sell 
a  well  known  line  of  feed  supplements  in 
your  home  area.  Mature  men  with  farm  back- 
ground  can  build  financial  security  with  our 
products.  We  help  you  get  started,  help  you 
increase  your  sales.  Write,  giving  experience, 
minimum  income  needed.  BOX  3107,  Rura.. 
New  Yorker.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE.,. are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery. 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


WANT  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Young  man, 
five  years  dairy  experience;  $200  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board.  Ronald  McHugh,  414 
Madison  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey. 


WIDOW  50,  refined,  capable,  wishes  position, 

companion  housekeeper.  BOX  3101,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-HD 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager  position  wanted 
by  middleaged.  dependable  and  experienced 
married  man.  No  dependents.  Capable  of 
handling  personnel  and  complete  charge.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BOX  3102,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-llW 


POSITION  Wanted:  Reliable  elderly  woman, 
cook  and  manager.  BOX  3103,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Dependable,  middleaged,  four 

years  U.  S.  A.  References.  Wants  position  in 
modern  home  with  pleasant  family  or  priest  s 
home.  Write  109  Union  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-lll) 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted;  Earn  $100,  $200 

week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  farm,  170  acres,  45  head,  machinery, 

modern  barn,  silos,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  all  in  good  condition;  pond,  brook: 
$37,000.  Dairy  farm,  100  acres,  barn,  20 
stanchions,  drinking  cups  silo,  tractor,  ma¬ 
chinery,  brook,  9-room  house  two  baths, 
steam  heat,  good  road.  $17,500.  Terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-llD 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co..  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa, 
New  York.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 


FLORIDA  Homesites:  Big,  beautifully  wooded, 

$200.  Only  $10  monthly.  Free  brochure.  Write 
today.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain.  Florida. 


FLORIDA:  Easy  walk  to  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Grand  Lagoon,  complete  marina.  Beautiful 
75-foot  residence  lots  on  22-foot  paced  street, 
in  Gulf-front  subdivision.  $24.75  down.  $23.20 
monthly  including  interest.  Total  price  $1,224.75. 
No  comparable  location  priced  so  low.  Bro¬ 
chure  free.  Sam  B.  Hearn,  Broker,  Inc.,  Box 
177-G.  Panama  City  Beach,  Florida^ _ 


FARMS  WANTED 


60-ACRE  country  estate,  beautiful  woods  with 
stream,  varied  fruit  trees,  mansion  type 
eight  large  room  house  with  all  conveniences, 
fireplace,  oil  heat,  etc.  Other  builidngs,  near 
village  in  Wayne  County  New  York,  near  Lake 
Ontario.  Very  reasonable.  BOX  3019,  Rural 

New  Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

CATALOG  Free.  Have  you  been  wishing  for 
a  catalog  that  gives  specific  information  in 
plain,  simple  words?  Our  one  aim  is  to  give 
you  such  information,  whether  the  property 
be  “choice”  or  “cheap.”  All  kinds,  sizes, 
prices.  New  York  to  Maine  coast.  Four  Efis, 
Box  264RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 


APPLE  orchard  in  southern  Ohio.  Finest  lo¬ 

cation.  100  acres.  Half  eight  years  old.  Best 
varieties.  New  buildings.  15,000  bushel  cold 
storages.  Four  water  systems.  Owner  retiring. 
Request  details.  Ellenwood  Orchards,  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Ohio.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


540,  440,  200,  160  and  84  acres  modern  grade  A 

farms.  Bunbury  Realty.  We  buy,  sell,  trade. 

Barneveld,  Wisconsin. _ 

SMALL  poultry  ranch  near  Orlando;  600  caged 
layers.  Cash  price  $12,500.  Mancel  Nutter, 
Fern  Park,  Florida. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 


HIGH  class  stock  or  all  purpose  farm,  238 

acres,  170  tillable,  balance  woods,  mostly 
oak,  and  pasture.  Excellent  12-room  home  with 
hardwood  floors,  two  baths,  three  fireplaces, 
lovely  large  shaded  lawn,  four  good  barns,  on 
State  highway  with  nearly  one-half  mile  road 
frontage.  Excellent  home  for  retirement,  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  man.  Commercial  or 
residential  possibilities.  Short  distance  from 
large  electrical  power  plant  and  Du  Pont 
plant,  ter  price  and  details  write:  Kenneth  C. 
Sisson,  Broker,  17  Main  St.,  Pen  Yan,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


WARWICK,  N.  Y.:  456  acre  institutional  prop¬ 

erty,  two  lodges  with  96  rooms,  five  houses; 
dairy  farm;  $250,000.  Emily  Vail,  Realtor.  Box 
8,  Warwick,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-HD 


FARM  for  sale:  65  acres,  40  acres  in  land 

conservation,  three  acres  timber.  14-room 
house,  bath  and  furnace;  22  stanchions,  six 
box  stalls;  10x40  stave  silo,  large  barn. 
Charles  W.  Terry,  Canton,  Fa.  R.  D.  1,  R  153. 


FOR  Sale:  14-acre  farm,  peaches,  raspberries, 

strawberries  mostly,  tillage  balance  wood¬ 
land;  3-room  cottage  and  bath;  glassed-in 
porch,  large  barn;  price  $8,000.  Harley  Riley, 
Mont  Vernon,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 


IDEAL  modern  retirement  home,  four  rooms, 
bath,  oil  heat,  garage,  one-half  acre;  with¬ 
in  village;  all  facilities.  Delaware  County. 
$12,000.  Garret  Cochrane,  52  River  St.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  North  Dakota  improved  farms 

average  $40  to  $60  per  acre,  one-fourth  to 
one-half  down.  Courtney  Real  Estate,  Oakes, 
North  Dakota.  


PENNSYLVANIA:  Large  25-room  (three-family 

house)  with  hall.  Modern  conveniences.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  Route  924,  10  miles  from  Hazleton, 
main  route  for  Lake  to  Sea  Bus.  Apply 
Lucille  Longo,  Nuremberg,  Penna. _ 


HIGH  income  dairy  farms.  Lake  Champlain 
Valley;  10  to  25  thousand  down  payments. 
David  Ryan,  Broker,  Vergennes,  Vermont 

(N.  Y.-1115) 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  stocked  farms, 

village  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  other 
types  businesses.  Telephone  or  write:  Werts 

Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  Wanted:  (To  buy).  300-1,000  acres  for 
beef  and  hogs.  Carry  150-200  cows  plus 
calves.  To  receive  consideration,  give  all  de- 
tails  first  letter.  BOX  3165,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
WANTED:  300  acres,  slightly  rolling,  suitable 
for  corn,  alfalfa,  cash  crops,  pasture;  must 
be  on  good  road.  Cash  waiting.  Irving  Lamport, 
1600  St.  George  Ave.,  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED:  Small  farm  with  spring  water  and 

brook,  good  buildings.  H.  L.  Garrett,  Lydon- 
ville,  New  York, _ _ _ _ 

PRIVATE  party  interested  in  buying  land, 

house,  or  business  property.  Over  65,  wants 
to  keep  active.  Please  state  price  and  cash 
required.  Write  BOX  3117,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
_ (N.  Y.-lll) 

WANTED  farm  within  80  miles,  under  $10,000. 
Larsen,  152  Second  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT 

ELDERLY  lady  needs  an  apartment,  ground 

floor,  or  cottage,  60  to  70  miles  from  New 
York.  Reasonable  rent.  Chase.  Box,  74  Ac- 
cord.  New  York. _  (N.  Y.-lll) 

DESK  SPACE  FOR  RENT 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  Address  (Newsweek  Bldg., 

Room  1510).  Crossroads  of  the  world.  $3.00 
month.  WI  7-1810. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

JERSEY’S  finest  retirement  home.  Companion¬ 

ship,  supervision,  Sunday  services,  movies, 
bus  trips:  $30-$40  weekly.  Special  facilities  for 
senile  guests.  The  Pines,  Branchville,  New 
Jersey.  Telephone  4975. _ _ 

DEER  hunting  at  its  best.  Perry’s  Hotel, 

Frattsville,  N ew  Y ork. _ _ 

^DERLY  active  people  for  country  board, 
$20  per  week.  BOX  3104,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

_ (N.  Y.-lll) 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.:  $50  per  month. 

BOX  3108,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-lll) 

FOR  Rent:  Single,  double  room  with  board 

for  elderly  people.  White  Oaks,  Pawling, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


THROW  away  paper  bags  for  vacuum  cleaners. 

Send  make  and  model  for  information  on 
ordering.  Ripplinger’s,  1926  Gravois,  St.  Louis 
4,  Missouri.  _ _ 

OP  interest  to  women:  Latest  salt  and  pepper 

shakers.  Free  illustrated  circular.  Diveley 
Company,  3438  Prospect,  Dept.  Y,  Peoria.  Ill. 

QUILT  PIECES;  Beautiful  colors.  Hi  pounds 
$1.00;  3'/4  pounds,  $2.00.  Guaranteed.  Ward, 
42-R,  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. _ _ 

GET  rare  imported  gifts  without  leaving  your 
home.  Send  for  catalog.  Empire  Imports, 
2514  Genesee  St.,  Utica  4,  New  York.  Dept.  R. 

“INTEREST  to  Women:”  Silks,  cottons,  vel¬ 

vets,  woolen.  2V2  pounds  assortment  $2.00 
postpaid.  Samples  35  cents.  Rainbow,  Estill 
Springs  5,  Tennessee. _ _ 

MAKE  an  apron  to  give  or  sell  at  Christmas. 

My  booklet  contains  25  apron  ideas,  sketches 
and  directions  $1.00.  Helen  Linder,  Tibbitts 
Road,  New  Hartford,  New  York. _ 

LADIES  first  quality  18-inch  scarfs.  Sensa¬ 
tional  offer,  neatly  packed,  one  dozen  as¬ 
sorted  plain  colors  only  $1.95  per  dozen.  Ideal 
for  gift  giving  or  personal  use.  Cleworth,  64 
Tyler  Park,  Lowell.  Massachusetts. 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS;  New  and  unusual.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  M.  G.  Hadrick  &  Son, 
912  W.  Wellington,  Chicago  14,  Ill. _ 

IMPORTED  Synthetics:  Diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  etc.  Most  brilliant  hard  gems 
on  earth.  Astounds  best  jewelers.  Prices  will 
amaze  you.  Seven  days  free  examination. 
Beautiful  (Christmas  presents.  Write  Capt.  Wm. 
Lewis  (R),  Tampa  9,  Florida. _ 

BABY’S  Needs:  Cookware  and  gifts.  Send  for 
free  folders.  Free  gift.  Murphy’s,  Wood- 
stock,  New  York. _ _ 

WANT  a  wool  hooked  rug  this  Fall  or  Win¬ 

ter?  Write:  Mrs.  (George  Burrell,  115  Gar¬ 
field  Road,  Bristol,  Conm _ (N.  Y.-lll) 


MRS.  LEE  LENTZ,  214  N.  3rd  St.,  Leesburg, 

Florida.  Room  and  board  for  elderly  people. 
Exclusive  care  if  needed.  ^ 


HAVE  unusual  nice  modern  home.  Wish  to 

contact  someone  for  occasional  driving  ex¬ 
change  room.  Must  be  refined,  personable. 
BOX  3119.  Rural  New  Yorker.  


BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks.  Phila¬ 
delphia  50,  Penna. 


POULTRY 


BUFF  Orpingtons:  Prize  winners,  cockerels. 

Also  pullets  laying;  $4.00  each.  Davidson 
Farm,  Bath,  Penna.  


BANTAMS 


400  FANCY  showbirds,  young,  $5.00  pair. 

Breeding  trios  $10.  Will  sell  complete  stock 
for  reasonable  offer.  George  Carney.  Valatie, 
New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-lll) 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper.  New¬ 

est  facts  free.  Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So. 
loth,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


PLANTS 


WILD  Ginseng  —  Dig  it  —  Picture  and  infor¬ 
mation  $1.00.  Send  to  Gins^g  Asheville,  N.  C, 


STRAWBERRY,  raspberry,  blueberry,  black¬ 
berries  for  Fall  planting.  50  varieties.  Write 
for  free  catalog.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son, 
Bradford.  Mass.  _ _ 


AQUARIUM  Plants:  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ _ 


FOR  Sale;  Princess  Pine,  any  amount.  $17  per 
100  pounds.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Penna. 

(N.  Y.-lll) 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs;  Mixed,  Fall  delivery, 
large  $17.95;  medium  $13.95  thousand.  H.  E. 
Gordon.  Southold,  New  York _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

HAY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE;  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 

in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota¬ 
tions.  I.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 
WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay;  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York.  New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay;  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y. -518-59) 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents:  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 

Davenport  Finishers.  Davenport.  Iowa. _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 

posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know. 


SPECIAL  trial  offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 

jumbo  prints  25  cents:  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229,  Lyons,  New  York. _ 


PHOTO  Xmas  Cards:  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  en¬ 
velopes,  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Limited  offer.  Mail  your  negative 
and  25  cents  coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair, 
New  Jersey^ 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY.  341  East  Center  St., 
Manchester,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-TF) 


CLOSEOUTS:  Gifts,  home,  office,  school,  name 
brands.  Hundreds  less  than  wholesale.  Large 
catalog  25  cents.  Refundable.  Engle  Industries, 
NR-1,  Punxsutawney,  Penna.  


SELLING  Out:  Lower  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog 
25  cents;  refundable  first  order.  Neublings, 

Sickler^ille, _ New  ^ersey^ _ 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 

Lisbon  Falls, _ Maine. _ 

STUCCO  Cheaply:  Yourself.  New  inexpensive 
hand  machine  gives  many  beautiful  custom 
effects.  Very  fast,  very  easy.  Anyone,  even  a 
child,  can  do  a  professional  job.  Cover  block, 
brick,  old  stucco,  etc.,  inside  and  outside  walls 
with  rich,  colorful  textures,  permanently,  for 
as  little  as  two  cents  (2c  a  square  foot!  "What 
you  can  save  on  basement  gameroom  alone 
will  pay  for  several  machines.  Just  the  word 
“details”  will  bring  full  information  and 
pictures.  Write:  “Armorcrete”,  Dept.  3  Ore- 
field,  Penna. 


PRIVATE  resort  property;  30-acre  lake,  70 
lake  front  lots,  about  275  acres,  plenty  area 
ter  lots  back  from  lake.  No  limit  to  the  year 
round  development  here.  Modern  10-room 
house.  Barn  40x90.  Equipped  picnic  grounds, 
refreshment  stand.  Eight  boats,  two  aluminum. 
Furnished  cottage,  sun  porch,  lake  float.  Low 
taxes;  $75,000.  Good  terms.  No.  M5669.  West’s, 
C.  D.  Winch.  Rep.,  Box  7,  Horseheads,  New 
York.  Telephone  Elmira  9-4323.  (N.  Y.-lll) 

FOR  Sale:  Fully  stocked  boarding  house, 
beautifully  situated  in  the  hills  of  Sullivan 
County.  78  acres,  several  houses,  barn,  land¬ 
scaped  grounds.  Ready  to  make  business.  A. 
Rempt,  Jeffersonville.  New  York. _ 

VIRGINIA:  149  acre  beef  and  poultry  farm. 

Attractive  home,  large  laying  houses,  U2-ft. 
brooder  house,  two  cattle  barns;  $38,500.  30 
acres,  four  bedroom  home,  21/2  baths.  Big 
shade  trees,  fish  pond;  $16,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. 

SALE,  rent  or  shares:  450  acres,  central  New 
York.  Main  highway  near  Thruway.  Avail¬ 
able  March  1,  1959.  Two  houses,  75  cows, 

modern  barns  and  equipment  including  trac¬ 
tors,  all  farm  machinery,  milking  equipment, 
alfalfa,  corn,  grain,  electricity,  gas,  running 
water.  School  bus.  Churches.  Stores  one  mile. 
J.  E.  Beinert,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
I’ll  New  York. 

FOUR-Room  cottage.  Modern  conveniences. 

Thirty-six  acres.  Price  $2,250.  George  Brew, 
Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ 

50  ACRES:  30  clear,  balance  woodlot  and  or¬ 
chard.  Town  of  Wright,  Schoharie  County. 
$30  per  acre  or  what  have  you  to  swap. 
Write:  Kugler,  590  Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Clitfon, 
New  Jersey. 

SULLIVAN  County,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.;  300 
acres  of  farmland,  15-room  house  two  baths, 
10  barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H.  B.  Wallace,  45 
Main  St.  White  Plains  9-4499. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY:  200  acres,  good  barn,  50 
cow  stanchions,  two  silos,  good  milk  routes, 
school  bus,  good  buildings,  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply,  good  road.  Terms.  James  H.  Burns, 
Bath,  New  York.  Telephone  PR  6-4161. 


ALFALFA,  clover,  timothy,  straw,  salt  hay. 

Write  for  best  prices  on  graded  hay.  James 
J.  Desmond,  1001  Springfield  Ave.,  Irvington, 

N e w  Jersey. _ _ 

4^000  BALES  mixed  hay.  Glen  Chambers, 

Ischua,  New  YorM _ _ _ 

ALFALFA,  trefoil  mixed  hay.  good  quality. 

Straw  and  mulch.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Pro¬ 
duce  Service,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-lll) 
hay  for  sale:  Delivered  in  truckload  lots. 

Arthur  G.  Emerich  and  Sons,  Ballston  Lake, 
R  D  No.  1,  New  York.  Telephone  Schenec- 
tady  Express  9-1142.  _ _ 

FOR  THE  LADIES _ 

EXCITING  Christmas  candle  offer.  You  have 

never  seen  any  as  lovely!  A  full  12-inches 
high  exquisitely  decorated  with  sparkles, 
miniature  colored  balls,  gold  and  silver  leaves. 
Beautiful  decorater  colors:  Mint  Green  Gold, 
Pink,  Blue  and  White.  These  exceptionally  fine 
candles  will  add  a  most  festive  touch  to  your 
home  and  can  be  used  in  a  dozen  ways  for 
original  and  enchanting  Christmas  decorations. 
Wonderful  for  gift  giving,  too.  Only  $2.98  for 
a  set  of  two— all  postage  included.  OrdM  to¬ 
day,  send  check  or  money  order  to:  Tinas 
Busy  Bee.  219  Maywood  Avenue,  Maywood, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

WIVES:  Increase  your  farnily  income  s^mg 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galh- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  ter  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 

Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 


BUY  direct  save  50'/o  barbecue  machines 
Model  201  does  8  to  10  chicks  per  hour  $295 

Model  301  does  12  to  15  chicks  per  hour  $395 

Model  501  does  20  to  25  chicks  per  hour  $595 

Combination  Warmer  and  Barb-Q  $495.  Model 
6-30  does  30  chicks  per  hour  $595.  Write 
Barb-Q-Matic,  488  N.  ’Third  St.,  Philadelphia 
23,  Penna. _ 

FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Inexpensive 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank- 
lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ 

STAINLESS  steel  copper  bottom  singing  tea 
kettle,  push  button  control,  $3.75  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Riley  &  Company, 
New  Castle,  Penna. _ 

LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles 
made  especially  for  left  handed  use.  Left 
Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren.  Ohio. _ 

100  BLADES  $1.00:  Get  five  free.  Buy  100 
double-edge  blue  steel  razor  blades  for  only 
$1.00.  You  get  an  extra  pack  of  five  blades 
free.  Regular  $5.25  value.  Why  be  overcharged 
$4.25?  Year’s  supply  for  $1.00.  Oil-honed  edges 
give  you  smoother  shaves.  Millions  sold  at 
higher  prices.  Standard  brand.  Used  by  bar¬ 
bers.  Fit  any  double-edge  razor.  Guaranteed. 
Send  $1.00  now  to:  Zeller  House,  Marlow  11, 
New  Hampshire.   


BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels.  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota 


UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 
made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  differe^.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun- 
bridge,  Vermont 


SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 

8,  Louisiana.  _ _ 

EARN  Free  Blanket:  Act  as  secretary  for 
Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first 
quality.  Only  nine  members  $1.00  per  week 
for  nine  weeks.  Send  for  free  information. 
Beacon  Blanket  Club,  39-41  South  St.,  Mar- 
cellus.  New  York. 


NAILS:  10  and  6  penny  common  $7.00.  Six  penny 
finishing  $6.00  hundred  pound  keg  (slightly 
rusty).  Downsville  Outlet  Store,  Downsville, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-lll) 


FIVE  free  trial  double-edged  razor  blades — 
when  100  blades  are  ordered  for  $1.00.  If 
dissatisfied  return  unused  blades  to  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart  Box  77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Money  will  be  refunded. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


EVERY  boy  and  girl  wants  a  microscope. 

From  $3.00.  Scientific  books-equipment.  Send 
for  list.  Day  Scientific  Supply,  90  Fowler  Ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. 


COOKBOOK:  250  recipes  and  also  book  of 
250  cake  recipes,  both  $1.00  Bailey  Shields, 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania^ _ (N.  Y.-lll) 


WANTED;  Old  poultry  books  and  other  old 
literature  pertaining  to  poultry.  Lowndes 
W.  Clark,  717  Ritchie  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Photostat  copy  of  the  original  book 
of  the  French  (Ffrench)  family.  Compiled  by 
John  D’Alton  in  1847.  $35.00.  Mrs.  LeRoy 

Brown,  Sawmill  River  Road,  Hawthorne, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

GET  extra  profits  from  poultry.  Money¬ 
making  ideas,  short  cuts,  raising  helps  every 
month  in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Half  price  bargain  offer.  Four  years  $1.00. 
Order  today.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C-28, 
M»unt  Morris.  Illinois. _ 

STAMPS  &  COINS _ 

126  DIFFERENT  U.  S.  foreign,  25  cents. 

Schmitt,  730  S.  Jackson,  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

TEENAGE  brothers  have  fine  stamps  at  low 
prices.  Serious  collectors  only.  Approvals  or 
want  lists.  LaDue,  42-40  149  Place,  Flushing 
55,  New  York. 

COMPLETE  Lincoln  cent  coin  folders  and  four 
uncirculated  cents  before  1944.  Catalog  value 
$1.95  sent  postpaid  for  $1.50,  Von  Riesch, 
Slinger,  Wisconsin.  _ _ 

WILL  buy  old  U.  S.  coins,  pay  five  cents 
each  for  Indian  head  pennies.  Other  coins 
name  your  price.  Write,  don’t  send  coins, 
just  list.  Frank  Lurix,  854  Farmington  Ave., 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  (N.  Y.-l*) 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 
BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

PAINT  sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 

$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. _ 

SURPLUS  &  new  equipment.  Generators, 

Motors,  Hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

Groban,  1141  S.  Wabash.  Chicago  5,  Ill. _ 

TRAPPERS:  Buy  Blake  and  Lamb  guaranteed 
steel  game  traps.  Ask  your  local  hardware 
dealer.  Send  for  free  catalog.  The  Hawkins 

Company,  South  Britain, _ Connecticut. _ 

CIDER  presses  made.  Price  $175.  Order  early. 

C.  E.  Dugan,  7406  S.  E.  Woodward,  Portland, 
Oregon. _ 

CIDER  mill  supplies  only:  Press  and  filter 

cloth.  Miscellaneous  supplies.  Oldmitchen 
Farms,  Inc,  R.  D.  Califon,  New  Jersey. 

GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 
$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

MECHANICAL  feeding  will  save  you  time  and 

hard  work.  Send  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  service,  the 
proven  Silo-Matic  Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wayzata,  Minnesota. _ 

BUILD  it  yourself  from  junk.  Everlastingly 

efficient  welder.  Complete  plans  $5.00.  Fain 
Electric,  R.  13,  Box  163,  Ft.  Worth  5,  Texas. 
FOR  Sale:  Brand  new,  one  12  and  one  14  foot 
Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders  at  a  big  discount. 
Richard  Richter,  Plainfield,  Illinois. 

SILOS  completely  installed.  Includes  founda- 
tion,  labor,  all  materials.  F.H.A.  Terms.  No 
down  payment.  Also  milk  houses,  tool  sheds, 
aluminum  roofs,  oil  and  gas  furnaces.  Cortland 
Home  Improvement  Company,  43  Union  St., 
Cort  and,  N.  Y.  Write  or  telephone  Skyline 
3-0225. _ Y.-lll) 


STOVES,  Heaters  and  Parts:  Coal,  wood, 

gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace 
793  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


oil, 

Co., 


BUY  surplus  Jeeps,  tractors,  farm  implements, 
winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics,  wholesale 
direct  from  Government.  List  and  procedure 
$1.00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Box  22-13,  Thomas- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

_ SILO  UNLQADERS _ 

SILO  Unloaders:  $795.00  complete.  Guaranteed. 

Literature  on  request,  Nelson  Maginnis,  Dis- 
tributor,  Allentown,  New  Jersey, 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  AI- 
pine  4-4262,  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 

liveries  to  any  point— New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F,  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


LOW  Prices  on  Lederle  vaccines.  Caponizing 
Pels  ($8.50  per  1000).  Kensington  Veterinary 
and  Poultry  Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington.  Conn. 

BIG  discounts  on  high  potency  tubes,  con- 

taining  500,000  penicillin,  streptomycin,  two 
sulfas,  cobalt.  Expiration  date  September 
1959.  Must  sell  to  conform  with  new  law. 
Dozen  tubes  $5.00,  plastic  svringes  $6.00. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Bristol  Products,  Inc., 
Shelton,  Conn. _ 

Famous  Dutch  Kow  Mats  now  available  in 

sizes  to  fit  your  stalls.  Save  bedding,  save 
injuries,  and  increase  production.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Bristol  Products,  Inc.,  Shelton,  Conn. 
MASTITIS  ointment,  $3.90  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomcyin. 
Carlart  Pharmacal  Company,  Bardonia,  New 
York.  _ (N.  Y.-1220) 

SOILS  &  FERTILIZERS 


USE  reliable  New  Jersey  Glauconite  Green¬ 
sand.  Apply  at  any  season.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  to  National  Soil  Conservation,  Inc., 
Medford,  New  Jersey. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


ENCLOSE  90  cents  per  pair  blades  sharpened 
on  factory  equipment  by  experts.  Returned 
same  day  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutzburg, 
Wayne,  Penna. _ 

CATTLE  clipping  blades  sharpened.  90  cents 
per  set  including  return  postage.  Fast  ser¬ 
vice.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Chivaetta  Bros. 
Inc.,  410  N.  Union  St.,  Olean,  New  York. 

_ _ _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

SPORTING  GOODS 

SNOWSHOES:  Finest  handmade  quality,  $15 
to  $25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Maine. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

“INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 

tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GROCERY  store  for  sale  in  small  country 

town  in  New  Jersey.  Good  inventory  and 
meat  business.  Gross  $1,000  per  week.  $10,500. 
BOX  3109,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Thriving  business  in  rural  com¬ 

munity  in  upstate  New  York.  Feed  mill 
with  grinding  and  mixing  facilities.  Complete 
general  store  with  pleasant  living  quarters. 
Write  BOX  3110,  Rural  New  Yorker  for  com- 
plete  details. _ (N.  Y.-I115) 

LADY  operator  retiring,  will  sell  stone 

quarries  and  30x36-ft.  building.  Good  level 
roads  assure  all  year  business.  Working  men 
Will  continue.  BOX  3111,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
GROW  MUSHROOMS:  We  buy  mushrooms  and 
pay  high  prices.  Cellar,  shed  and  outdoors. 
Spare,  full  time,  year  round.  We  sell  100% 
pure  Cultured  Mushroom  Spawn.  Free  book. 
Mushrooms.  Dept.  309,  2954  Admiral  Way, 

Seattle,  Washington. 


SLAUGHTER  house,  fully  equipped.  State 
license.  Reasonably  priced.  Clair  Lovell,  Jr., 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 

FLORIDA:  Three  apartment  house,  excellent 
condition,  furnished;  $18,500.  Paul  Smith, 
422  No.  Palmway,  Lake  Worth,  Florida,  near 
Palm _ Beach. _ 

FOR  rent  or  sale:  Survey  business  and  home 
on  beautiful  South  Shore,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  Write  F.  Earle  Tiller,  410  Brentwood 
Road,  Bayshore,  New  York  .  (N.  Y.-lll) 


EARN  good  money  mailing  circulars.  Write 
Leeway,  Mountain  View,  NY-2,  Oklahoma. 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene- 
tiaa  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt.  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _  ‘ 

help  Wanted:  Female.  Make  good  money 

preparing  envelopes  and  advertising  at  home. 
Free  details.  Expert  Publications,  1601  Ninth 
St.,  S.  E.  Roanoke,  Virginia. _  (N  Y  -111) 


FREE!  Get  the  facts  on  starting  your  own 
mail  order  business.  Write,  Mail  Ordei 
Publications,  5204  37th  Street  North,  St 
Petersburg  35,  Florida. 


SMALL  Hotel:  Ideal  convalescent  home,  fully 
,,  ®!luiPPed,  owner  sick,  mortgage  no  problem. 
Write  Wayne  Farm  Agency,  H.  M.  Clapper, 
Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  Sale:  Meat  and  grocery  store,  very  pro- 
Sressing  business,  reason  sickness.  On  Lake 
Winnipesauckee.  Write  for  details.  Felix  J 
Nerbone,  Center  Harbor.  New  Hampshire. 

^9.5  feed,  produce  business  of  the 

f*fahoney.  A  going  concern.  Tele- 
vte,  New°'’Ywk  °  Catherine  M.  Mahoney, 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


^fPtual  Funds?  Write  for  fre 
booklet  and  Prospectus.  No  cost  or  obliga 
tion.  Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redoath 
^60,  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  ^ 
East  42nd  Street^  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^  * 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pr 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarrr 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pr 
'ection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  Cit 
worth  4-2528,  Free  infbrmatXn. 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. 


_ EARTHWORMS _ 

GUARANTEED  MARKET:  Earn  ready  cash 

raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de- 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

$10,000  YEAR  possible,  earthworms,  32-page 

booklet  tells  how,  40  cents.  Missouri  Earth¬ 
worm  Research,  Box  T-6851,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
^  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 

or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-  60’s 
$21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-  60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How- 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

ALL  kinds  candy  wholesale.  Enclose  4-cent 

stamp.  Information.  Thomas  Peterson,  2655 
Parker  Ave.,  Erie,  Penna. 

VERMONT  Honey:  Five  pounds  extracted 
$2.50;  five  pounds  chunk  comb  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. _ 

QUALITY  Nut  Meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 

$2.10;  two  pounds  $4.00;  five  pounds 
$9.45,  Mammoth  pecan  pieces:  one  pound  $2  40* 
two  pounds  $4.55;  five  pounds  $10.80.  Hickory- 
nuts  one  pound  $3.00;  two  pounds  $5.70'  five 
pounds  $13.60.  Quantity  discounts.  Write.  T.  J. 
Harman,  212  Front  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania. 
AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey:  Film 
pounds  $2.20;  10  pounds  $3.95  prepaid.  H  J 
Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-TFl) 

CHOICE  Stuart  Pecans;  Five  pounds  $2.75;  30 
pounds  $12.  Shelled  halves  $1.50  per  pound. 
Culls  and  Pieces  four  pounds  $5.25  delivered. 
Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. 

honey:  Five  pounds  $2.25. 
Extracted  $2.00  prepaid.  60  pounds  $10.80  here. 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 


SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata- 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City. 
Iowa. 


HOW  to  Train  Horses”:  A  book  everyone 
who  likes  horses  or  ponies  should  have. 
Free.  No  obligation.  Simply  address  Beery 
School  of  Horsemanship,  Dept.  16411,  Pleasant 
xllJ.!,  Ohio, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEAIW  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi- 
Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


TRAVEL 


has  everything.  See  it,  plus  Florida, 

Cuba  and  ^catan  on  our  Grand  circle  19- 
day  escorted  'Tour.  Only  $299.90  plus  tax.  8,000 
miles.  Leave  Buffalo  Feb.  21st.  Send  for  free 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY 

W^^TED :  Pony  carts,  surreys,  carriages.  A.  G 
Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WAN^D7~oid  music  boxes,  nickelodeon 
mechanical  toy  banks,  old  toys  A  C 
Carlsen.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Freehold-  N.  J  ^ 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  aut( 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D  1 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  o: 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  log: 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northerl 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele 
phone  Poland  4-3605.  (N  Y  -111 


Wanted:  All  models.  Top  prices.  Writ 
telling  type  and  condition.  Box  689,  Ml 
Kisco,  New  York.  (n  Y  -111 


XMAS  TREES:  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/an 
or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup 
plies.  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF 


ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted.  Fass.  5  Howel 
Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Old  electric  piano.  John  Ellen 
Box  53,  East  Paterson,  New  Je.Tey.  ’ 

WAN'TED:  Second-hand  trick  saddle,  Fred 
Rheinheimer,  Phe.ps  School,  Malvern,  Pa. 

WANTEDT~oid~seed~cataIoisr"anjrinUoTiefore 

land°'  Twilley,  Box  1007,  Salisbury,  Mary- 

SALT^Hay :  Unbal^d,  quote  price  per  ton  de- 
"  "  t,  Long  Island. 

(N.  Y.-lll) 


livered  Whiteside  Farm,  Syosset, 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOUR-Wheel  drive  1956  International  Station 
Wagon.  Perfect  condition.  Low  mileage 
Large  carryi.ng  capacity.  Henri  Rethier,  Lake 
Katherine,  N.  Y.  (n.  Y.-lll) 

FOR  Sale:  DeLaval  cream  separator,  electric! 

(or  hand)  Model  D19  as  new,  $125.  Mrs. 
Clyde  Black,  Long  Lake,  New  York. 

MYERS  5x6  irrigation  pump;  Ford  industrial 
hours;  new  guarantee;  1600 
G.P.M.  At  85  lbs.  pressure;  on  rubber.  G.  F. 
Retry  &  Son,  Britsol  Road,  Warrington,  Penna. 


STATIONERY 


150  NOTEHEADS  5y2  x  8*/2  and  75  envelopes 
printed,  postpaid,  $2.00.  Henry  Hall,  Rowley, 
Massachusetts. _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pullian,  Patesville,  Kentucky. 
YOUR  ancestors  traced  back  to  the  boats. 

Mrs.  Mary  Strever,  Genealogist,  210  River 
St.,  Bennington,  Vermont.  (N,  Y.-lll) 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record- 
mg.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building. 
Boston.  Mass. _ 

HORSE  Equipment:  New  and  used  .saddles, 

bridles,  halters,  blankets.  Advise  your  needs. 
Bud  Mascot.  17  Lowden  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J, 

DON’T  feed  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 

and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana.  _ 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 

only  m  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ 

LET  us  tan  your  hide!  (Your  deerskin  hide, 

of  course)  only  $3.00.  Then  from  your  deer¬ 
skin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom-made: 
gloves,  mittens,  jackets,  moccasins,  hats,  hand¬ 
bags.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Alvord  Glove 
Co.,  Dept.  RN.  Mayfield.  New  York.  Est.  1917. 
CIGARETTES:  Improved  roller  makes  20  for 
nine  cents.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Pacts  free. 
Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,'  Kentucky. 

mink  raising  information:  Complete  litera- 

ture  and  pen  plans  free.  Lake  Superior  Mink 
Farm,  Superior  EE,  Wisconsin. _ 

ELECTRIC  Train  bargains:  All  gauges.  New, 

guaranteed.  Saving  to  50%.  Send  for  list. 
Hobby  Surplus.  Dept.  RN,  Box  3112,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut. _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”,  $1.00  a  year  M 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

1948  DODGE  rack  body  truck,  one  owner, 
power  brakes,  low  mileage.  Will  swap  for 
some  land  in  New  Hampshire.  Write  Box  24, 
Georgetown,  Mass. _ (N.  Y.-lll) 

ancient  Indian  arrowhead^  $001 
Lists.  Charles  Palmer, 
435  Washington  Road.  McKeesport,  Penna. 

EVERY  adult  should  make  a  will.  Two  do-it- 
yourself  legal  forms,  instructions.  Send  $1  00. 
McGee,  18  West  40th  St.,  Way,  Kansas  City 
11,  Missouri. 


UNICYCLE  from  bicycle  parts.  Illustrated 
plans  $1.00.  Tri-R-Products,  Box  64,  Troy, 
Ohio. 


Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
flexible  at  60°  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
inexpensive — the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  lU.— Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


Price  Pei  Snuare  Foot 


2  Gouge  (.002) .  , . 


4  Gouge  (.004). 

6  Gouge  (.006) . 


Widths  Avallable-lOOKn.  FI.  Rolls 


3,  4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft.  long 


.  . .  .  2C  3,  6,  1 0'/j,  1 2,  1 4,  1 6'/i,  20, 

- 3c  24,  28,  32  8.  40  ft.  widths 


Take  This  Ad  With  To  Your  local  Hdwe.,  Lhr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  You  Get  Genuine  Warp’s  COVERALL  At  These  Low,  low  Prices 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classitied  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies^  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania- New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  ^  per  word. 


THE  f^URAL  NEW  "YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 


ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for 


Please  inseiT  my  ad  In 
□  Both  Editions. 


issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition. 


Name 


City  or  Town 


Address 


State 


November  1,  1958 
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F.O.B.  FACTORY 


•  cuts  18"  trees  in  18  seconds 


AS  LOW  $10050 


•  fells  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter 

•  famous  Homelite  quality 

•  direct  drive  •  only  18  pounds* 

For  all-around  wood  cutting  on  the  farm, 
the  new  Homelite  ZIP  is  your  best  and 
most  practical  chain  saw  buy.  It  is  the 
only  low-cost  chain  saw  that  gives  you  all  7  big  saw 
features  for  easier  handling,  lower  operating  costs 
and  long,  dependable  performance. 


Number  1  Farm  Chain 


NEW 

Homelite 


$  automatic  clutch  and  safety  chain  guard 
$  moisture  and  dustproof  magneto  with  in¬ 
tegral  cooling  fan 

$  famous  Homelite  short-stroke  engine  design 
$  large  air  filter  and  large  fuel  tank 


$  tough,  drop-forged  counter-balanced 
crankshaft 

$  all -position  diaphragm  carburetor  and 
rugged  reed  valve 

$  simple  piston  pump  for  oiling 


Have  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION  today 

As  little  as  $3.60  weekly  after  small  down  payment 

HOMELITE  / 

■  Ma  division  of  TEXTRON  INC.  I 
2611  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK  I  < 


‘less  bar  and  chain 


Dealerships 

available 

in  some 

selected 

territories. 

Write  for 

details. 


KEEP’EM  MILKING  with 
this  2-WAY  ACTION: 


1.  ACT  MECHANICALLY  ...  Dr.  Nay. 

lor  Dilator  keeps  end  of  teat  open  in  nat¬ 
ural  shape  to  maintain  free  milk  flow. 
Stays  in  either  large  or  small  teats. 


Or.Maqfors 

MEViCATtV 

TeatVflafoUL 


2.  ACT  MEDICALLY  .  .  .  Sulfathiazole 
in  each  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic  action  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  6,  N.  Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)$1.00 
/  Trial  pkg.  (1 6)  500 

f 


Protect  your  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milker,  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 

20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


LOWEST  IN  COST 


ZyJ  fOlDSR 
TOOmy! 


newton.  IOWA 


DCUni  IfIKlO  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
nCWwL*IIlU  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents.  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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Sm^OOZER^^ 

Soves  Time — Saves 
Tour  Heart  and  | 


STOP  SHOVELING  SNOW! 


Push  it  like  a  vacuum  cleaner!  No  lifting, 
no  stoop!  Clears  snow  in  minutes  instead 
of  hours  from  any  surface — even  gravel 
or  dirt.  •  Slides  on  sleigh  run¬ 
ners.  Handles  heaviest  snow.  16" 
steel  blade.  54"  no-stoop  handle. 
Weighs  less  than  5  lbs.  Only 
$4.95.  Postage  paid.  Same  price 
in  Canada.  No  COD's  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 

BOYAL-T  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  RY-llSA 
8ii  Wyanuotte 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


$495 

postpaid 


!  !  !  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  I  I  I 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1-50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only . 50 


Matching  Gabardine-like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2  00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only.  .75 
Lined  Twill  Jackets,  sizes 

sizes  3(5  to  46 .  2.00 

Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
30  to  36 .  1.50 


Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


DEPT.  B.  P.O.  BOX  385,  GLOVEBSVILLE.  N.Y. 


-  FEED  SILAGE  MECHANICALLY  — 
th  P  &  D  silo  unicader  and  auger  bunk 
der.  With  this  unloader,  a  boy  can  easily 
d  from  8  to  15  tons  an  hour  the  push  but- 
way.  Hard  packed  or  frozen  silage  no 
iblem.  Guaranteed.  30  days  free  trial.  3 
trs  to  pay.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write  — 
P  &  D  SALES  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD  18,  ILLINOIS 


In  a  recent  issue  you  wrote  about 
a  pension  for  widows.  I  have  been 
a  widow  for  28  years  now.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  in  World  War  I  anii  died 
in  1928.  M.  p. 

New  York 

This  item  referred  only  to  widows 
of  Civil  Service  Employees  who  died 
before  March  1948.  Only  such  widows 
may  apply  to  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  Division  of  Retirement,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  enclosed  circular  came  to  me 
a  few  days  ago.  I  am  not  interested 
to  the  extent  of  investing  as  it 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  I  shall 
be  interested  in  your  comments. 

New  York  h.  h.  s. 

The  circular  is  from  a  Canadian  in¬ 
vestment  firm  that  offers  stock  in  a 
new  promotion.  To  interested  pros¬ 
pects  it  describes  gains  made  by  the 
leaders  in  Canadian  mining.  Of 
course,  the  property  owned  by  this 
new  firm  cannot,  at  this  time,  be 
compared  with  holdings  of  the  older 
and  successful  firms  they  describe. 
Also,  even  if  it  were  all  true,  it  might 
be  on  another  entirely  different  vein 
of  producing  rock.  Investments  of 
this  kind  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  thorough  investigation,  and 
the  advice  of  experts,  unless  one  can 
afford  to  lose  the  money  invested. 

Does  anyone  want  cannon  balls?  I 
have  three,  one  large  and  two  small, 
that  were  found  in  an  old  overgrown 
wagon  track  years  ago.  Believe  they 
were  some  of  Custer’s  as  he  passed 
this  way.  h.  l. 

South  Dakota 

Never  before  has  anyone  asked  us 
any  thing  regarding  cannon  balls. 
We  have  many  interesting  and  un¬ 
usual  requests  about  almost  anything 
under  the  sun,  and  are  surprised 
many  times  to  find  a  party  who  is 
able  to  give  the  information.  We 
hope,  therefore,  some  reader  will  be 
needing  cannon  balls.  They  would  be 
an  asset  for  a  lawn,  or  for  a  collector 
of  antiques. 

I  received  the  enclosed  letter  about 
Wide  Footee’s  that  I  had  written 
you  about  several  times.  Last  March 
I  ordered  a  pair  of  white  shoes  at 
$5.95  and  never  received  them. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  forget  the 
whole  thing,  or  what?  It  seems  like 
a  big  nuisance,  R.  b. 

New  York 

This  concern  is  bankrupt.  The  en¬ 
closure  states  that  proof  of  claim 
forms  must  be  filed  with  Bertram  K. 
Wolfe,  Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  be¬ 
fore  April  13,  1959.  He  may  be 
reached  at  Room  3042,  U.  S.  Court 
House,  9th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pa.  No  doubt,  creditors 
will  only  receive  a  percentage  of  the 
money  due  them.  The  amount  will 
depend  on  how  much  money  remains 
in  the  concern  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  wise  to  file  the  claims, 
however,  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
be  some  money  to  cover  them. 

The  Attorney  General  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “10  Pointers  for  Careful  Buy¬ 
ing”,  which  gives  information  on 
“slick  schemes  to  recognize  and 
avoid,  which  prey  on  the  unwary 
buyer.”  It  would  be  well  to  write  for 
a  copy. 

In  1910  my  husband  purchased 
stock  called  Roadhouse  Pioneer  Sil¬ 
ver  Mines  Co.,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Have 
you  any  information  on  it? 

New  Jersey  mrs.  h.  t. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  stock 
of  this  concern  was  declared  worth¬ 
less  in  1935. 


We  have  received  an  unsigned  let¬ 
ter  with  inquiry  regarding  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  We  cannot  answer  or  con¬ 
sider  any  item  or  inquiry  that  fails 
to  give  the  party’s  name  and  address. 
If  the  subscriber,  whose  letter  is 
from  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  wishes  a  reply, 
please  send  name  and  full  address. 
All  letters  to  this  department  must 
be  signed  with  name  and  address. 
They  will  be  held  confidential  when 
so  requested,  but  it  is  a  rule  not  to 
publish  unsigned  letters,  and  certain¬ 
ly  we  cannot  reply  by  mail  without 
the  name  and  address, 

f 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  two  schools  in  Washington 
State  to  stop  using  “deceptive  offers 
of  employment  and  other  misrepre¬ 
sentations”  in  selling  courses  in  air¬ 
line  training.  The  schools  were 
charged  with  stating  falsely,  through 
their  printed  matter  and  salesmen, 
that  openings  existed  on  airlines  for 
persons  completing  certain  courses 
offered.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  false  claims  were  made 
that  the  schools  were  connected  with 
leading  airlines  and  provided  a  life¬ 
time  job  placement  service  for  gradu¬ 
ates.  It  is  wise  to' check  carefully  be¬ 
fore  entering  into  negotiations  or 
signing  papers  for  any  such  open¬ 
ings. 

It  is  reported  that  “fat  folks”  lose 
$100,000,000  a  year  by  purchasing 
and  using  widely  promulgated  re¬ 
ducing  prescriptions.  Candy  wafers, 
reducing  machines  and  drugs  are  ad¬ 
vertised  as  of  great  value  in  taking 
off  weight,  even  while  continuing  to 
indulge  in  eating  all  one  wants.  Diet¬ 
ing  is  said  to  be  the  first  aid  to  re¬ 
ducing,  and  drugs  are  sometimes  used 
to  curb  the  appetite.  The  moral, 
however,  is  to  cnsult  a  physician  be¬ 
fore  spending  money  on  so-called 
“weight  reducers.”  In  any  event,  a 
physician  is  a  better  judge  of  what 
will  help  an  individual. 

Walter  F.  Tellier,  New  York  se¬ 
curities  broker,  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  for  mail  fralid  in  connection 
with  his  sale  of  debentures  of  Alaska 
Telephone  Corporation,  applied  for 
a  review  of  his  conviction.  His  appeal 
was  denied.  The  Government  charg¬ 
ed  that  the  sale  of  the  debentures 
had  “involved  untrue  statements  or 
omissions  of  material  facts.”  Tellier 
contended  that  the  privilege  of  secre¬ 
cy  between  attorney  and  client  had 
been  involved  by  admitting  certain 
records  of  Alaska  Corporation.  Tellier 
lost  his  appeal  and  was  sentenced  to 
four  and  a  half  years  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $18,000. 

Could  you  please  advise  me  on  the 
quality  of  the  All  State  Finance  and 
Discount  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J.?  They 
claim  to  pay  12  per  cent  interest  on 
deposits  that  may  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time.  p.  d. 

New  Jersey 

Because  the  interest  rate  is  high, 
the  investment  calls  for  caution. 
Since  answering  our  reader’s  inquiry, 
we  are  advised  that  this  firm  was 
restrained  from  operating  in  New 
Jersey  because  they  violated  the 
State’s  Securities  Laws.  Herbert 
Field,  sole  stockholder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  signed  the  con¬ 
sent  decree  agreeing  to  the  injunc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Field  has  since  formed  an¬ 
other  company,  called  Majestic  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Discount  Corp.,  also  in 
Newark,  on  which  we  have  no  re¬ 
port  at  this  time.  An  offer  of  high 
rate  of  interest  calls  for  caution  in 
any  investment. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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At  the  NEPPCO  Show 


(cont.  from  page  19)  turkey  market¬ 
ing  order.  Mentioning  possible  $1,000 
and  $2,000  fines  for  overproduction, 
he  declared  that  it  was  not  steady, 
independent  turkey  producers  who 
want  it,  but  rather  those  who  are 
for  volume  at  any  price.  When  in 
trouble  from  their  own  folly,  he  said, 
they  run  to  Government  or,  as  now, 
to  more  prudent  producers  with 
pleas  and  plans  to  bail  them  out. 
Smith  intimated  that  these  growers 
are  in  the  West  and  Midwest; 
some  of  their  turkeys,  “more  pin¬ 
feathers  than  fat,”  he  said,  are  not 
worth  any  more  than  the  39-cents-a 
pound  loss  leaders  they  become  at 
cei’tain  supermarkets.  Smith  recom¬ 
mended,  instead  of  a  marketing  or¬ 
der,  (1)  resumption  of  the  A  A  Grade 
by  USD  A  —  “will  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  increase  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption”;  (2)  cause  the  National 
Turkey  Improvement  Plan  to  in¬ 


crease  minimum  requirements  for 
breeder  turkeys;  and  (3)  initiate  tur¬ 
key  research  at  state  experiment 
stations. 

For  the  second  consecutive  time, 
a  White  Leghorn  of  Darby  Leghorn 
Farm,  Sommerville,  N.  J.,  was  named 
Hen-of-the-Year.  A  member  of  the 
champion  pen  in  the  Missouri  test, 
she  laid  331  eggs  in  351  days;  these, 
along  with  her  pen’s  record,  her 
own  health,  vigor,  type,  color  and 
condition,  brought  her  top  honor. 
She  was  also  first  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Harco  Orchards  and  Poultry 
Farms,  So.  Easton,  Mass.,  had  the 
top  hen  in  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  divisions;  J.  J. 
Warren,  No.  Brookfield,  Mass.,  was 
first  in  crossbreds. 

DeKalb’s  York  Hatchery  won  the 
egg-type  egg-to-chick  show  with 
DeKalb  121’s;  Burling’s  Hatchery, 
Oxford,  Pa.,  was  second  with  White 


Leghorns.  Hubbard  Farms,  Lancast¬ 
er,  Pa.,  took  the  crossbred  and  grand 
championships  in  the  meat  type 
show;  Penna.  Farm  Bureau  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Harrisburg,  was  first  in  the 
purebred  meat  class. 


Ernest  F.  Smith  Jr.,  Kenton,  Del., 
was  elected  president  of  NEPPCO; 
Alfred  Van  Wagenen  continues  as 
managing  director. 

NEPPCO  has  headquarters  at  10 
Rutgers  Place  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  b. 


'  '  ' 

_ 

Here  is  the  team  from  New  York  that  won  top  individual  and  team  honors 
in  4-H  poultry  judging  at  the  recent  NEPPCO  Exposition  in  Harrisburg: 
Don  Terhune,  Delmar;  and  (1.  to  r.)  Nancy  Stone,  McGraw;  Mary  Stanton, 
Scipio  Center;  and  Barbara  Nash,  Westmoreland. 


Effective  New 
Newcastle  Vaccine 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  developed  a  safe  killed- 
virus  vaccine  that  effectively  pre¬ 
vents  Newcastle  disease.  Given  tc 
14-day-old  chicks,  it  has  protected 
through  broiler  age;  revaccination  at 
12  weeks  provides  protection  well 
into  the  laying  period. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  killed-virus  vaccine  gave  91 
per  cent  protection  through  22 
weeks;  followed  by  dust  or  water 
immunization  at  four  and  six  weeks, 
respectively,  it  provided  100  per 
cent.  There  were  none  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  reactions  with  the  killed  virus 
that  usually  occur  with  live-virus 
dust  and  water  types.  For  the  live- 
virus  vaccination,  the  birds  had  to 
be  held  individually,  not  necessary 
with  mass  treatments.  To  determine 
immunity,  the  birds  were  challenged 
by  artificial  infection,  and  their 
blood  was  analyzed.  Dust  alone  pro¬ 
vided  58  per  cent  protection,  water 
18.  The  untreated  birds  all  died. 

The  new  USD  A  vaccine  is  derived 
from  the  so-called  GB  Texas  strain 
of  Newcastle  virus.  One  of  the  most 
potent  alive,  it  produces  good  im¬ 
munity  dead.  Beta  propiolactcne  is 
the  organic  chemical  used  to  inacti¬ 
vate  it.  Addition  of  aluminum  hy¬ 
droxide  and  phosphorylated  hesperi- 
din  to  the  vaccine  increases  its  im¬ 
munizing  ability.  It  is  safe  to  use. 


The  managing  director  of  one  of 
America’s  great  biologies  manufact¬ 
urers  believes  that  poultrymen  do  not 
have  enough  concern  for  bird  mor¬ 
tality.  Loss  of  a  few  birds  may  be 
small  in  percentage,  he  holds,  but  it 
can  be  large  in  dollars.  Dead  birds 
are  lost  profits.  All  poultry  farmers 
should  take  interest  in  sanitation  and 
good  care,  and  not  expect  drugs  and 
vaccines  to  work  miracles,  according 
to  him.  Many  chickenmen  are  “too 
lazy”  to  vaccinate  individual  birds, 
he  observes,  and  they  rely  too  much 
on  water  and  dust.  Killed-virus  New¬ 
castle  vaccine  requires  individual 
treatment,  but  it  is  this  scientist’s 
opinion  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
time.  Besides  assuring  immunization 
— “we  know  that  it  works” — it  gives 
no  setback  to  the  chicks;  containing 
embryonic  tissue,  it  actually  gives 
them  a  nutritional  boost. 

Notwithstanding  USDA’s  recent 
announcement  of  the  killed-virus  vac¬ 
cine,  his  company  has  actually  been 
making  one  for  the  past  five  years. 
It  exports  much  to  Mexico,  where 
poultrymen  take  time  to  vaccinate 
individually.  The  veterinarian  refers 
to  some  custom  vaccination  firms  and 
individuals  as  “unscrupulous”;  he 
says,  “something  should  be  done 
about  them.”  A  few  never  actually 
perform  immunization  work  for 
W'hich  they  are  paid,  or  they  do  it 
ineffectually. 


This  Outdoor  "Elevator'' 
is  helping  us 
Speed  Telephone  Work 
in  Rural  Areas 

Your  telephone  company  is  always  looking 
for  new  ways  to  bring  its  customers  more  and 
better  telephone  service.  That’s  why  you’re 
likely  to  be  seeing  lifts  like  this  one  more  and 
more  frequently. 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  a  telephone  lineman 
standing  on  an  adjustable  platform  can  work 
better— faster— than  one  on  a  pole  supported 
by  climbing  spurs  and  a  safety  belt.  What’s 
more,  the  lift  places  him  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  exact  spot  where  he  must  work, 
even  though  it  might  be  yards  beyond  the 
fingertips  of  a  man  on  a  pole.  And  it  follows 
that  the  time  he  saves  helps  us  keep  down  our 
operating  costs. 

He  *  Hs 

This  time-saving  lift  is  another  example  of 
your  telephone  company’s  continuing  efforts 
to  furnish  steadily-improving  service  to  its 
rural  customers.  And  to  keep  its  price  to  you 
as  low  as  possible. 
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Amazing  OFFER  To  Win  10,000  New  Customers 

FOR  FAMOUS  THORESEN-Mail  Coupon  Below 


SAVE  MONEY 

ALL  YEAR  ’ROUND 


Fix  if  yourself.  Save  up  to  $75  a  year  on  oil 
electrical  appliances.  Localize  shorts,  broken 
filaments,  defective  vriring  and  connections 
with  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector  FREE 
valuable  fixit  help  tells  you  how  to  make 
repairs  on  toasters,  lamps,  fans,  mixers, 
power  drills,  motors,  refrigerators,  washers, 
vacuum  cleaners  etc.  Don't  throw  that  old 
appliance  away.  A  few  cents  worth  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  25  minutes  of  your  time  may 
make  that  old  Toastmaster  act  like  new 
again.  Just  one  repair  can  easily  pay  for 
your  detector.  The  Fixit  Guide  is  given  FREE 
with  your  detector. 


MAKE  MONEY 

IN  SPARE  TIME 


Turn  idle  hours  into  hard 
cash  with  our  Powerhouse 
Detector  and  Money  Mak¬ 
ing  Plan.  No  capital,  no 
license,  no  store  or  special 
schooling  necessary. 
The  need  is  tremen- 
dous.  Neorly  every 
home  has  at  least 

one  defective  radio, 
TV  or  other  appli- 
^  once.  Just  one  little 

\  repair  or  tube  re- 

^  placement  may  earn 

you  $3.00  to  $10.00— even 
if  you  form  it  out.  FREE 
Sales  Plan  shows  how  to 
build  up  a  dignified  busi¬ 
ness  that  grows  year  after 
year  — giving  you  that  ex¬ 
tra  cash  to  help  finance  a 
home,  that  new  car  and 

an  educafion  for  the  kids. 


GENUINE 

Eneon 
BULB 


Sold  Only  by 

THORESEN’S! 


For  TV,  Radio  &  Appliance  Repairs -$2.00  Value 

/5T>  ...  ...  Yours  FREE  with  order  for  4.98  Deluxe  Model, 

I  ^  this  7-Piece  Pocket  Tool  Set.  Genuine  $2.00 

(\  ]  value,  but  you  pay  not  one  centi  Imported 

West  Germany.  Constructed  of 
I  tempered,  genuine  Korium  STEEL.  Consists 

F  '  V  ^  of  adjustable  wrench,  awl  &  punch,  screw- 

»v  I  driver.  Philips  screwdriver,  drill,  flat  file  that 

^  ^  ^**^**^  HANDLE,  insulated  against 

I  ^  ’  Ideal  for  making  repairs  and  adjustments 

I  ^  sSI  i  television,  radios,  clocks,  toasters, 

agP i  |i:  |1  watches— and  for  all  precision  work.  Gets 

■TT  lx  1  '’’*®  oreas  that  big-sire  fools  cannot  even 

reach.  Sturdy  fitted  case  given.  Sent  FREE 
...  —  purchase  of  Deluxe  Model. 


Check  HOUSE  WIRING  for  possible  shorts.  Powerhouse 
Electronic  Detector  comes  to  you  complete,  with  easy,  illus¬ 
trated  directions,  ready  to  use! 

Make  Money  All  Year  in  Spare  Timel 

Yes,  you  can  turn  spare  time  into  cash  time  with  the 
Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector.  Test  TV.  radio  tubes  and. 
appliances  for  friends  and  neighbors.  No  license  or  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Or  RENT  OUT  the  Powerhouse  to  folks.  You 
can  make  $3.00  to  $5.00  on  just  one  little  repair  or  rental. 
Other  folks  are  doing  it— so  can  you! 

Shipped  on  30-Day  Home  Trial- 
Money  Back  Guaranteel 

Don’t  wait  till  the  next  radio.  TV.  or  appliance  breakdown. 
Get  your  genuine  Powerhouse  Detector  now.  Use  it  30  days 
without  risk.  If  not  satisfied,  your  money  back. 

If  distributed  thru  regular  channels,  you  might  expect  to 
pay  at  least  $7.98  for  the  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector 
But  you  buy  direct  from  Thoresen's  and  enjoy  true  SAV¬ 
INGS.  You  pay  only  $3.98  ($1  more  for  Deluxe  Model  with 
protective  cover).  Please  do  not  confuse  or  compare  with 
older,  inferior  or  "look-alike”  models.  The  Powerhouse  is  sold 
ONLY  by  Thoresen’s  -  DIRECT  TO  YOU!  Mail  Coupon 
'Today. 

No.  124  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector . $3.98 

No.  1241  Deluxe  Model  with  Protective  Cover  plus 

FREE  7-Piece  Tool  Kit  and  FREE  Wholesaie  Tube  list.  .  .  .  4.98 


Easy!  Safe!  Fast!  Save  money. .. make  money 
with  this  new,  improved  Powerhouse  Electronic 
Detector.  Precision-built  1959  model  tests  all  TV, 
Radio  Tubes,  electrical  appliances,  auto  circuits 
and  ignition  systems,  motors,  etc.,  by  detecting 
broken  filaments,  shorts,  circuit  breaks,  etc.,  in  a 
jiffy  So  simple— even  a  schoolboy  can  operate  it. 
The  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector  has  a  special 
NEON  Indicator  Bulb— another  progress  product 
of  famed  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY! 
Just  insert  tube  and  Neon  Indicator  tells  you  if 
it's  good  or  not.  Sockets  on  the  Powerhouse  Elec¬ 
tronic  Detector  will  test  any  of  400  tubes! 

Pays  for  Itself  First  Time  Used! 

Did  you  know  that  from  50%  to  80%  of  TV  &  Radio  serv¬ 
ice  calls  are  due  to  bad  tubes  ?  Now— you  can  test  tubes  your¬ 
self  right  at-home  and  save  those  $2.00  to  $5.00  bills.  It  takes 
mere  minutes.  No  need  to  telephone  a  repairman  needlessly. 
No  need  to  wait.  You  can  "fix  it  yourself”  fast. 

Test  for  Repair  All  Appliances! 

Your  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector  has  a  special  pair  of 
test  prongs  that  enable  you  to  test  spark  plugs,  all  types  of 
motors,  toasters,  electric  irons,  broilers,  grills,  votisseries. 
fans,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc.  Test  electrical  circuits  in  your  car. 


Mail  Today!  Prompt  Delivery!  Money  Back  Guarantee! 

THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185-M-124 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  amazing  new  1959  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector  on  30-Day 
Home  Trial.  My  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

HU  No.  1 24  Regular  Model  . 3.98 

CD  No.  1241  Deluxe  Model  with  Protective  Cover  plus  FREE  7-Piece 
Tool  Kit  plus  FREE  Wholesale  Tube  8,  Parts  list . 4.98 

\ 

CD  Check,  Cosh  or  Money  Order  Enclosed.  Send  Postage-Paid. 

CD  Send  COO  plus  COO  fee  and  postage  costs.  (Enclose  $1  deposit). 
PRINT  NAME 

AND  ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 


Extra  Bonus  Gift 


Wholesale  Parts  &  Tubes  List 
Save  on  GE,  Sylvanio/  etc. 

ded  FREE  with  your  order  available  only  to  selected  deal* 
Ihe  Deluxe  Powerhouse  ers,  this  listing  enables  you -to 
il  a  Complete  Listing  of  SAVE  even  more  money  year 

Radio  Tubes  &  Parts  thot  after  year.  Keep  it  in  ony  case. 


5-YEAR  GUARANTEE 


The  Powerhouse  Electronic  Detector  (Reguir  Model)  is  fully 
guaranteed  against  mechanical  defects  for  5  years  from  pur¬ 
chase  date.  This  guarantee  is  extended  to  7  yean  on  the 
Professional  Deluxe  Carrying  Case  model.  Either  model  will 
be  repaired  or  replaced  free  during  guarantee  period. 


THORESEN,  INC.,  Electronics  Div.,  Dept.  185-M-124 
585  Water  Street,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


Canodians:  Address  Thoressn,  ltd,,  439  King  Street,  Toronto  2B,  Onf, 
Regular  Model  $4.98— Deluxe  Model  $4.98 


TEST  FOR  REPAIR  ALL  APPLIANCES 

Broilers,  Motors,  HOUSE  AND  CAR  WIRING 


Toasters,  Irons 


for  broken  filaments 


POWERHOUSE  ELECTRONIC  DETECTOR 
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^^Let  the  waters  be  gathered^  the  dry  land  appear” 


Cowaselon  Creek^  Be  Tamed! 

To  farmers  in  Madison  County^  New  York^s  first 
watershed  protection  project  will  bring  great  aid. 

By  GORDON  S.  SMITH 


NE  of  400  farmers  owning  from 
four  to  600  acres  each  in  the 
4,200  acres  of  fertile  muckland 
forming  the  lower  end  of  the 
Cowaselon  Creek  watershed, 
Frank  Sgroi  lost  his  second 
crop  in  two  years.  “I  could 
save  money  by  not  farming  this  land”,  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  In  his  area  south  of  Oneida  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  an  August  1957  rain  cost  over  $300,000. 
The  1958  growing  season  started  with  a  two- 
hour,  three-inch  June  cloudburst  causing  fur¬ 
ther  damage.  Crop  drownings  have  been  al¬ 
most  the  rule  here  in  recent  times. 

But  Sgroi’s  and  other  farmers’  outlook  has 
brightened.  The  69,000-acre  Cowaselon  water¬ 
shed  surrounding  them  in  Madison  County  has 
become  the  first  in  New  York  to  be  approved 
for  a  flood  prevention  project.  Under  the  new 
Small  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre¬ 
vention  Act  (Public  Law  566),  Cowaselon 
landowners  can  start  breaking  new  ground. 

The  Cowaselon  Creek  Watershed  District,  an 
organization  sponsored  by  the  Madison  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  and  created  by  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  new  project.  This  kind  of  administra¬ 
tion,  which  is  provided  for  by  New  York  State 
law,  insures  local  participation.  PL  566  water¬ 
shed  work  is  not  a  federal  project;  it  is  a  local 
one,  with  federal  help. 

The  board  of  supervisors  comprised  of  five 
local  men  is  a  cross-section  of  the  people  in 
the  watershed.  Antonio  Waldo,  a  Canastota 
lawyer  and  part-time  farmer,  helped  on  legal 
work.  David  Smith  resigned  a  post  as  director 
in  the  Madion  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis¬ 
trict  so  he  could  serve  on  the  new  Watershed 
District  Board.  He  operates  large  farms  in 
upland  and  in  muckland.  John  Debrucque,  who 
operates  a  con^ination  beef,  muckland  and 
nursery  operation  with  his  father,  has  been 
wanting  to  do  something  about  the  floods  for 
years.  “Muckland  farmers  are  going  out  of 
business  fast  because  of  them,”  he  says.  “We 


South  from  Tackabury  Road  Bridge,  the  pasture 
land  is  too  often  flooded. 


have  to  get  this  project  going  soon  if  it’s  going 
to  help.”  Because  of  his  own  flood  losses  and 
natural  civic  interest,  Debrucque  is  a  willing 
member  of  the  new  water  shed  board.  Joseph 
Sgroi  and  Arthur  Patane,  both  muckland  farm¬ 
ers,  round  out  the  Cowaselon  Watershed  Dis¬ 
trict  Board. 

The  federal  investment  in  the  Cowaselon  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  close  to  $0.5  million,  about  half 
the  anticipated  total  cost.  It  will  cover  the  costs 
of  most  of  the  structural  improvements,  plus 
Soil  Conservation  Service  assistance.  SCS  will 
provide  technical  help. 

The  Reasons  For,  the  Reasons  Why 

What  led  to  Cowaselon  Creek  Watershed 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  York?  First, 
the  people  had  a  need;  then  they  had  good, 
local  leadership;  and  they  had  the  community 
spirit  necessary  to  get  the  project  going. 

Situated  some  30  miles  south  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  the  Cowaselon  Creek  area  is  in  position 
to  get  more  than  its  share  of  heavy  rains. 


Control  of  the  Cowaselon  should  prevent  flooding 
of  onions  in  Canastota. 


Moisture-laden  clouds  coming  off  the  lakes 
have  a  habit  of  unloading  on  it.  Winter  snows 
pile  up;  heavy  spring  runoffs  can  always  be 
expected.  Failure  of  ground  absorption  is  the 
start  of  the  Cowaselon’s  flood  problem. 

The  21-mile  long  watershed  begins  in  roll¬ 
ing  dairyland  1,200  feet  over  Oneida  Lake. 
Upland  streams  drop  more  than  1,000  feet  in 
the  first  seven  miles  of  their  run  to  the  lake. 
They  quickly  gain  a  momentum  that  rips  up 
good  topsoil  from  the  dairy  land,  chews  off 
stream  banks  and  undermines  small  bridges. 
Road  and  bridge  damage  alone  costs  the  coun¬ 
ty  an  average  of  $2,000  each  year.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  watershed,  the  silt-filled 
streams  slow  down.  They  drop  a  few  more  feet 
as  they  pass  through  a  system  of  old  drainage 
ditches  long  since  filled  with  topsoil  from  the 
uplands.  Here  Frank  Sgroi  and  other  muck¬ 
land  farmers  get  full  treatment  from  the 
floods.  The  lower  part  of  the  watershed  covers 


23,500  acres  of  rich  lake-plain  soil.  About  a 
quarter  of  this  is  deep  muckland  worth  up  to 
$1,000  per  acre.  In  a  flood-free  season,  crop 
yields  of  400  bushels  of  potatoes  or  500  50- 
pound  bags  of  onions  per  acre  are  common. 

Three  of  the  four  main  Cowaselon  tribu¬ 
taries  meet  here.  The  fourth  one  joins  the 
Cowaselon  just  above.  Tremendous  volumes  of 
flood  water  from  these  tributaries  hit  the  area 
at  the  same  time.  Existing  drainage  ditches 
soon  overflow;  the  flats  flood,  and  crops  vanish 
along  with  thousands  of  dollars  of  income. 

Floods  hit  the  economy  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  More  than  half  the  muckland  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  take  part-time  jobs  in 
town.  Some  have  gone  deeply  into  debt  just 
trying  to  keep  their  land.  Others  have  moved 
on  to  more  dependable  land.  Canastota,  the 
largest  village  in  the  watershed,  has  felt  a  fi¬ 
nancial  pinch  from  floods.  County  tax  receipts 
taper  off  as  the  low  land  lays  idle. 

A  Battle  of  the  Century 

The  battle  against  Cowaselon  floods  is  not 
new.  More  than  a  century  ago  farmers  built 
drainage  ditches  to  take  flood  water  off  their 
land.  Since  then,  the  ditch  system  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved.  When  the  Erie  Canal 
was  dug  through  the  center  of  the  region, 
the  watershed’s  main  outlet,  Douglas  Ditch, 
was  enlarged.  In  the  early  1930’s,  the  Lenox- 
Sullivan  Drainage  Improvement  District  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Water  Power  and 


Myron  Peebles  (1.)  and  Howard  Boggs  check 
stream  channels  on  Peebles’  farm. 


Control  Commission  was  formed.  It  installed 
a  ditch  system  draining  8,500  acres  of  the 
muckland. 

This  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  But,  maintenance  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Silt  from  the  upland  filled  the  ditches 
faster  than  the  district  could  afford  to  dig  it 
out.  What  they  really  needed  was  a  single 
drainage  system  that  covered  all  the  lake 
plain,  some  reservoirs  to  hold  flood  waters,  and 
good  upland  conservation  to  keep  topsoil  in 
place.  The  entire  69,000  acres  of  the  water¬ 
shed  had  to  come  under  one  master  plan.  The 
new,  small  watershed  project  brings  it  so. 

Even  before  the  Congress  passed  the  Small 
Watershed  Act  in  1954,  SCS  Technician  How¬ 
ard  Boggs,  David  Smith,  Antonio  Waldo,  and 
others  were  busy  organizing  a  watershed  asso¬ 
ciation.  Boggs,  with  previous  experience  in  the 
Brandywine  Valley  Watershed  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  had  generated  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  watershed  idea.  Smith  knew 
from  experience  that  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  had  paid  off  on  both  his  upland  and 
muckland  farms. 

Four  other  directors  of  the  Madison  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  District — Burton  Hall,  Howard  Up- 
ham,  Clark  Campbell,  and  Fred  Kent — were 
also  long-time  upland  conservation  farmers. 
Together  they  convinced  others  that  the  flood 
problem  did  not  belong  entirely  to  the,  muck¬ 
land  men.  They  showed  upland  dairymen 
where  their  valuable  topsoil  was  now  block¬ 
ing  ditches  down  in  muckland.  With  much  more 
of  this  topsoil  loss,  their  land  would  become 
useless.  They  showed  how  water  now  running 
off  the  land  could  eventually  become  a  valu¬ 
able  asset,  if  held  on  their  farms.  Strip  crop¬ 
ping,  diversion  terraces,  farm  ponds,  improved 
pastures,  tree  planting  and  stabilized  stream 
banks  were  all  part  of  a  conservation  plan 
that  could  increase  production  on  their  own 
farms  as  well  as  fit  into  the  overall  watershed 
plan.  {continued  on  page  11) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Your  Case  Dealer  aims  to  keep  his  Service  Shop 
busy  this  winter  reconditioning  trade-ins— and  he’s  in  a  wheeling¬ 
dealing  mood.  So  if  your  “old  gray  mare”  ain’t  what  she  used 
to  be  ...  if  you’re  making  “barn  room”  for  an  out-of-date  tractor  or  other 
inefficient  machine  .  .  .  see  him  now.  He’ll  PAY  YOU  6%  on  your  trade-in  and/or 
down  payment  until  season  of  use  when  you  start  using  the  new  Case  tractor 
or  machine!  Bring  in  your  old  tractor,  baler,  combine,  corn  picker  or  any  other 
piece  of  farm  machinery  that  needs  costly  repairs  before  next  season. 
Stop  paying  pension  money  to  machinery  that  can’t  earn  its  keep.  Let  it 
earn  6%  for  you  on  your  Case  dealer’s  used  equipment  lot. 


HERE’S  YOUR  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  A 

r*nBB.n.mntir  URIVC.frVkt  tO  t 

DOUBLES  PULL-POWER  instantly,  precisely,  automaticaHy 


The  revolutionary  new  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractor  senses  the  tough  spots  instantly  .  .  .  automatically 
increases  torque  power  up  to  100%  . .  .  without  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling!  You  plow  in  a 
higher  working  range  than  with  a  conventional  tractor,  get  more  work  done  every  hour  on 
every  gallon  of  fuel  because  you  never  have  to  stop  to  down-shift!  Only  Case-o-matic 
Drive  tractors  give  you  this  amazing  performance  plus  direct  drive  for  faster  speeds  on 
light-draft  jobs  and  independent  PTO  with  engine  power  priority  to  maintain 

PTO  speed  regardless  of  ground  speed  variationSt 


3+plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400 
tractor.  Choice  of  gasoline  or  LP- 
gas;  4  or  8  working  ranges; 
3  front-end  styles- 


4-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600 
tractor.  Choice  of  gasoline  or  LP* 
gas;  4  or  8  working  ranges; 

4  front-end  styles. 


S-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800 
tractor.  Diesel,  gasoline  or  LP-gas; 

8  working  ranges.  Choice 
of  models  and  front-end  styles. 


PUTiYOUR  “RETIRED”  FARM  MACHINES  TO  WORK 


rmi  NOW! 


Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  puts  a  new  tractor  or  machine  to  work  on 
your  farm  when  you  want  it .  .  .  make  payments  as  you  have  money  coming 
in.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  for  details. 


iXb  !■ 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

1st  in  Quality  for  Over  100  Years 


y£S  —send  me  the  facts! 

Find  out  how  you  can  earn  6%  on  a  trade-in  and/or  down  payment 
for  a  new  tractor  or  machine.  Check  catalogs  you  want.  Mail  to 
J.  I.  Case  Co..  Dept.  L-718,  Racine,  Wis. 


□  3+plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400  tractor 
Q  4- plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  600  tractor 
Q  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor 


Name. 


1^  Address. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


November  15,  1958 
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WOODCRAFT 

Send  Fop  Free  Catalogue  With  Full  Details 


In  easy-to- 
you 

erect 

at 

panels 

slightly 

—  or  we  erect  for 
higher  cost. 

No 

money 

down ! 

5  Years 

to 

pay! 

1st  PAYMENT 

Little 

monthly. 

as 

$9.75 

JUNE,  1959 

WOODCRAFT 
LATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


R-NY 


Name 


Address  .  I 

I 


Phone 


WANTED 

Ground  Oats,  also  Ground  Corn 
with  cob. 

Delivered  in  truckload  lots. 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Massachusetts 

Telephone  Franklin  419  — 
Evenings,  Franklin  1122  or  1643 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

Onedoxen  large  aaeorted  2  year  planta 
Early  Midteaeon  &  Late  Varietiea 

GAILETIA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  HammoDtan,  N.  J. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

_  ,  j  .  ^  OR  FOREST 

TREES 


60-page  Catalog. 
BOX  R-II28, 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  on  mailing 
number  9,  7,  2,  I  root  stocks.  Also 
Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens.  Plant 
this  Fall!  Complete  line  at  LOW 
dircct-from-grower  prices.  Highest 
quality,  best  varieties,  dependable 
service,  one  of  America’s  oldest 
nurseries.  Write  today  for  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


D  C  r  A  M  C  Texas  paper- 

■  t  V  A  IM  J  shells;  send  for  grow¬ 
er’s  free  price  list  Xmas  bargains. 
Sample  box  mammoth  whole  pecans 
or  shelled  halves  (say  which)  35c  ppd. 


BOX  1285-D, 


PECAN  JOE, 

TEXARKANA,  TEXAS 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 

Blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  —  sweet,  delicious 
nut  for  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Hardy  Eng¬ 
lish:  thin-shelled  Black  Walnuts:  Filberts:  Hazels- 
hybrids.  Delicious  Persimmons,  Oaks,  Honey  Locust. 
ALL  ORNAMENTAL-FAST  GROWING.  You  can  get 
rich  without  plowing,  with  “tree  crops’’!  List  free. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  “R”,  DOWNINGTOWN.  PENNA. 


STRAWBER  R I E  S 


Are  Idea)  family  Income  projecU.  One* 
tenth  acre  yields  650  900  qnarts. 

Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varietlea 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  Ftte  copy* 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave..  SalUbury.  Maryland 

NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3.  CLEAR  FI  ELD,  PA. 


Some  new  ideas  in 

Grassland  Farming 


At  the  sixth  annual  grassland  farm¬ 
ing  conference  of  the  New  Jersey 
Grassland  Committee  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  last  month,  the  protein  and 
digestibility  superiorities  of  nitrogen- 
fertilized  brome-  and  orchard-grass 
were  proclaimed,  the  possibility  of 
breeding  roughage-hungry  dairy  cows 
was  advanced,  and  the  utility  of 
annual  grain-grass  forages  was 
praised. 

Beginning  with  soils,  R.  L.  Flan¬ 
nery  reported  New  Jersey’s  to  vary 
from  80  to  2,100  pounds  in  phos¬ 
phorus  per  acre;  but  only  a  small 
proportion  is  available  to  crops — 68 
of  sassafras  loam’s  860  pounds,  only 
five  of  a  Merrimac  soil’s  940.  Of  an 
acre’s  1,400  to  84,000  pounds  of  po¬ 
tassium,  he  said,  from  10  to  500  may 
be  available.  But  there  is  little  corre¬ 
lation  in  this,  while  there  is  in  the 
amount  a  soil  test  measures  and  that 
which  a  crop  can  actually  use.  A  four-" 
ton  crop  of  alfalfa  removes  40  pounds 
of  phosphorus  and  180  of  potassium, 
Dr.  Flannery  reported;  more  are 
taken  by  leaching,  erosion  and  fix¬ 
ation.  These  all  affect  fertilization,  he 
implied,  and  so  does  the  fact  that  not 
all  plant  roots  reach  into  every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  where  elements  are 
available.  Flannery’s  general  recom¬ 
mendation  for  New  Jersey  alfalfa 
was  600  pounds  of  0-10-20  per  acre. 

Farm  Crop  Specialist  Warren  Bat¬ 
tle  predicted  that  New  Jersey  for¬ 
age  crops,  all  “common”  before 
World  War  II,  will  sooon  be  “highly 
bred,  superior.”  Alfalfa  and  red  clo¬ 
ver  advance  has  been  especially 
rapid,  he  said.  In  1958,  70  per  cent 
of  Jersey  alfalfa  was  the  well- 
adapted  Atlantic;  the  25-per-cent  pro¬ 
portion  Buffalo  held  five  years  ago 
now  belongs  to  Vernal  and  DuPuits. 

Hybrid  Sorghums  for  Silage 

Robert  Duell  of  Rutgers’  farm 
crops  department  declared  that,  while 
their  land-preparation  costs  are  high, 
annual  forage  crops  extend  the  graz- 
ing/green-feed  season,  establish  well, 
and  compensate  for  other  crop  fail¬ 
ures.  Wheat  and  rye  particularly,  he 
said,  are  both  early  and  late,  and 
they  yield  more  as  pasture — three 
tons  plus  of  dry  matter  per  acre — 
than  as  silage.  Responding  to  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilization  in  both  Spring  and 
Fall,  they  should  be  grazed  only  in 
Fall  if  to  be  for  grain.  Winter  oats 
are  still  too  low  in  yield,  but  spring 
oats  combined  with  field  peas.  Dr. 
Duell  said,  yield  in  silage  as  much 
as  six  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre. 
Sudan  grass  is  increasingly  popular 
for  provision  of  succulent  and  nu¬ 


tritious  feed  when  other  crops  with¬ 
er  in  heat  and  drought,  he  observed. 
Piper’s  first-crop  yields  increased 
when  seeded  up  to  45  pounds  per 
acre,  but  second-take  growth  receded 
with  the  higher  rates  of  seeding; 
eventual  tillering  of  sparse  early 
stands  and  exhaustion  of  fertility  by 
dense  ones  were  the  reasons.  Su¬ 
dan  grass  fertilized  with  100  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen  per  acre  at  seed¬ 
ing  and  then  top-dressed  with  more 
after  first  cropping  yielded  up  to  4.5 
tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre  per  sea¬ 
son,  he  reported.  Early  maturing 
Sudan  is  best  for  grazing,  with 
Wheeler  the  first  choice.  Piper  and 
Tift  he  recommended  for  silage.  Mil¬ 
lets  recover  only  slowly  after  cut¬ 
ting  or  grazing,  Duell  said,  but  the 
peai’l  types  have  “considerable  po¬ 
tential”;  Tifton  was  the  one  he  liked. 
The  hybrid  sorghums,  Duell  declared, 
are  promising  for  silage.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they  “will  surely  replace 
hybrid  corn  in  certain  areas  of  New 
Jersey.” 

Breed  for  Roughage-Hungry  Cows? 

R.  E.  Mather  of  the  Beemerville 
Dairy  Research  Farm  reported  that 
early-cut  forages  are  not  only  more 
nutritious,  they  are  also  more  pala¬ 
table.  Reporting  on  research  to  de¬ 
termine  the  heritability  of  roughage 
appetite  in  dairy  cows.  Dr.  Mather 
said  large  cows  eat  more  than  small, 
but  small  usually  eat  more  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Moreover,  some  cows 
simply  have  a  larger  appetite  for 
roughage,  and  this  is  inherited  to  a 
greater  degree  than  potential  milk 
and  butterfat  production.  Because  of 
high  roughage  consumption’s  econo¬ 
mization  of  milk  production,  Mather 
implied  that  breeding  toward  it  might 
be  as  worthwhile  as  breeding  directly 
for  high  milk-production  capacity. 

George  W.  Vander  Noot  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  animal  husbandry  re¬ 
ported  that  heavy  nitrogen  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  brome-  and  orchard-grass  not 
only  increased  protein  but  the  di¬ 
gestibility  of  it.  Fat  and  fiber  are 
much  more  digestible  in  these  plants 
than  in  alfalfa,  he  reported,  and  to¬ 
tal  digestible  nutrients  are  higher, 
too.  In  comparison  to  alfalfa  fertil¬ 
ized  with  600  pounds  of  0-10-20  per 
acre  which  produced  1,242  pounds  of 
TDN  per  acre,  bromegrass  and  or- 
chardgrass  fertilized  with  about  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen  made  2,118 
pounds  and  1,947,  respectively.  They 
produced  about  50  per  cent  more  di¬ 
gestible  protein  per  acre.  Prof.  Van¬ 
der  Noot  showed. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  Ne*v  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Two  Green  Thumbs 

People  say  I  have  a  green  thumb, 
But  I  am  sure  that  I  have  two. 

If  you’d  had  a  garden  just  like  mine, 
I  know  that  you  would  think  so,  too. 

I  made  a  blanket  of  leaves  last  Fall 
And  spread  it  on  my  garden  ground, 
So  I  could  plant  in  early  Spring: 

It  kept  the  frost  from  going  down. 

In  April  I  drilled  through  the  leaves 
And  planted  seeds  right  in  the 
ground. 

And  was  I  very  much  surprised 
When  they  all  came  up  with  a  bound? 

In  May  I  had  giant  radish, 

Four  inches,  tender  and  sweet; 

In  June  there  were  giant  lettuce 
heads 

And  tenderest  carrot,  sweetest  beet, 

I  planted  potatoes,  making  hills 
Which  grew  to  be  all  of  two  feet  high; 
There  were  also  string  beans  on  the 
vines 

Yes,  well  before  the  month  of  July. 
Last  year,  while  digging  out  a  rock, 
An  Indian  tomahawk  I  found; 


I  am  very  sure  that  years  ago 

Indians  tilled  this  ground, 

There’ve  been  cucumbers  and  to¬ 
matoes,  too. 

I’ve  just  watched  them  grow  and  grow 

As  I  sit  on  my  rock  in  the  bright 
warm  sun. 

No  plowing,  no  cultivating,  nothing 
to  hoe.  George  Jergensen 

Rhode  Island 


The  man  with  two  green  thumbs. 


How  to  Protect  Water 
Well  Systems  in  Winter 

Now  is  the  time  for  farm  and 
rural  home  owners  who  have  private 
water  well  systems  to  thoroughly 
check  their  installation  to  make  sure 
that  the  water  supply  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  this  Winter  against  free  dam¬ 
age. 

Winter’s  cold  often  ruins  unpro¬ 
tected  water  pipes.  Formation  of  ice 
inside  pipes  builds  up  powerful 
pressures  which  can  burst  them  open, 
resulting  in  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
damage  to  the  entire  pump  and  pip¬ 
ing  system.  Even  worse  is  the  abrupt 
loss  of  water  which  can  occur  in 
farm  and  home. 

Proper  water  well  installation, 
however,  combined  with  the  use  of 
modern,  freeze-proof  equipment,  will 
eliminate  this  danger.  The  following 
five-point  check  list  is  offered  by  an 
authority  on  water  well  problems  as 
a  practical  guide  to  help  you  keep 
farm  wells  safe  from  cold  weather 
damage: 

1.  Find  out  depth  of  underground 
frost  line  in  area. 

2.  Determine  from  well  driller 
whether  pipes  are  above  or  below 
the  frost  line.  If  a  new  well  is 
planned,  choose  type  of  installation 
which  eliminates  frost  damage  en¬ 
tirely. 

3.  If  underground  water  pipes  are 
located  above  frost  line,  be  sure 
they  are  insulated  with  asbestos  or 
other  materials  to  prevent  freezing. 

4.  Protect  pump  from  freezing. 
Some  water  wells  still  utilize  sepa¬ 
rate  pump  houses.  These  must  be 
heated  all  Winter  to  prevent  frost 
damage.  Modern  pumps  are  usually 
installed  in  basements  or  utility 
rooms.  The  submersible  type  pump 
is  lowered  into  well  casing  and 
operates  underground,  free  of  freeze 
damage. 

5.  Check  all  outside  water  taps. 
Protection  requires  only  a  basic 
plumbing  product  —  the  non-freeze 
wall  faucet  or  yard  hydrant.  These 
units  are  designed  with  a  built-in 
shut-off  valve  which  protects  pipes 
from  exposure  to  freezing. 


Our  Coyer  Page 

Over  the  fields  of  France  —  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night,  the  church  bells 
ring  the  call  to  prayer.  In  Millet’s 
great  painting,  “The  Angelus,”  the 
humility  and  grace  of  country  people 
giving  thanks  fit  into  the  true  spirit 
of  our  own  season  of  Thanksgiving. 
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1  want  lilies  for  Thanksgiving. 

Do  you  remember  them?  Back  in 
the  1910-15  era,  Mother  and  sisters 
began  preparation  for  the  feast  well 
ahead.  A  12-year-old  boy  was  inter¬ 
ested.  Naturally,  if  a  lad  kept  the 
woodbox  filled,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
little  nourishment  to  keep  up  his 
strength.  I  was,  and  am,  blessed  with 
three  sisters  and  no  brothers,  and 
in  those  long  ago  days  the  girls  were 
able  and  articulate.  Today  they  are 
able  and  articulate  women. 

It  was  good  training  for  me.  Three 
conscientious  girls  appointed  them¬ 
selves  wardens  of  a  brother’s  actions. 
It  took  real  courage  and  initiative, 
plus  careful  planning,  for  me  to  se¬ 
cure  all  the  cookies,  doughnuts  and 
turnovers  I  required.  Furthermore, 
Old  Jerry,  a  faithful  farm  horse 
and  my  particular  friend,  was  very 
fond  of  Mother’s  sugar  cookies.  I  can 
see  those  pies  —  mince,  apple  and 
cherry  that  sat  on  the  pastry  shelf 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  I  re¬ 
member  the  specially  fattened  roast¬ 
ing  cockerel  that  we  had  —  a  big, 
plump  Plymouth  Rock.  And  of 
course,  on  Thanksgiving  morning, 
the  potatoes,  squash  and  onions  were 
cooked. 

But  now  that  I’m  57,  it  seems  as 
though  the  one  thing  I  remember 
best  about  Thanksgiving  on  Glenrose 
Farm  was  the  huge  platter  covered 
with  lilies! 

They  were  made  of  a  sponge  cake 
batter  and  baked  in  old  saucers  or 
tops  of  cans.  Each  lily  was  perhaps 


five  to  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
possibly  a  scant  half-inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  When  the  lily  was  baked  and 
while  still  warm  the  girls  folded  the 
round  cake  into  a  form  to  represent 
a  lily  and  held  it  in  position  with 
toothpicks  until  it  cooled  into  its 
destined  form.  On  the  holiday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  lily’s  heart  was  filled  with 
whipped  cream,  and,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  better  for  a  growing  boy  after 
chicken  with  all  the  fixings,  I  don’t 
know  what  it  is. 

Naturally,  even  a  12-year  older  had 
his  problems  on  Thanksgiving  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  midst  of  the  pleasant 
bustle  with  relatives  beginning  to 
arrive  by  10  o’clock,  a  lad  had  many 
opportunities.  I  once  hearu  a  psy¬ 
chologist  say  that  the  hardest  thing 
for  many  to  make  is  a  decision.  That 
was  my  dilemma  40-odd  years  ago. 
Here  was  the  chance  to  garner  cook¬ 
ies  and  doughnuts  without  too  much 
trouble.  But  was  it  wise  with  roast 
chicken,  stuffing,  giblet  gravy  and 
all  the  rest  to  reduce  one’s  capacity? 

Time  marches  on.  Today  a  man 
eats  carefully  and  enjoys  life  the 
more  because  of  it.  But  as  we  par¬ 
take  of  the  traditional  feast,  we  can 
return  thanks  for  the  blessing  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us  and  upon  our  na¬ 
tion.  The  world  seems  full  of  greed 
and  cruelty:  millions  live  in  fear  and 
hunger.  Let  us,  as  we  gather  for  cele¬ 
brations,  give  thanks  for  the  men 
and  women  who  had  an  ideal  for 
human  life  and  were  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  achieve  their  dreams. 

New  Hampshire  H.  S.  Pearson 


New  Uses  for  Old 
Baling  Twine 

Here  are  suggestions  from  readers 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  how 
to  make  good  use  of  the  baling  twine 
that  too  often  piles  high  on  the  dairy 
barn’s  corner  stanchion  frames  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  and  Spring. 

W.  A.  L.  of  Pennsylvania  says  to 
put  it  in  land  gullies;  spread  the 
twine  in  these,  and  “watch  them  fill.” 
A  West  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  lady  advises 
dying  the  strings  and  crocheting 
them  into  “very  nice”  rugs  and  mats. 
The  father  of  a  Sinking  Spring,  Pa., 
subscriber  once  braided  the  twine  for 
sewing  into  useful  door  mats.  From 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  comes  a  tip  to  use 
the  twine  to  tie  the  springs  of  still- 
useful  old  chairs.  Woven  on  a  home¬ 
made  or  purchased  loom  into  half¬ 
inch  mesh,  it  is  said  to  create  a  nice 
chair  bottom,  too.  In  Connecticut,  a 
farmer  ties  up  chicken  boxes  with 
old  baling  twine  and  also  lets  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  customers  lash  their  pur¬ 
chase  s  to  cars  with  it.  It  suspends 
chickens  for  killing  too;  “it  even 
makes  a  leash  for  a  dog.”  A  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass,  nurseryman  takes  the 
twine  from  his  dairying  neighbor  to 
ball  up  evergreens  and  shrubs  and 
to  tie  their  tops.  Farmers  feeding 


baled  hay  ought  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  local  nurseryman,  he  feels.  An 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  lady,  Mrs.  M. 
L.  Holst,  reports  that,  especially  at 
mud  time,  a  door  mat  made  from  ba¬ 
ling  twine  is  almost  the  equal  of 
an  old-fashioned  corn-husk  door  mat. 
“That  is  saying  a  lot!” 

A  Northampton,  Pa.,  lady  claims 
that  the  round,  oval,  square  and  ob¬ 
long  porch  rugs  she  makes  of  old 
baling  twine  and  in  use  for  a  year 
are  “as  good  as  new.” 

From  Granville,  N.  Y.,  comes  word 
that  not  only  mats  and  rugs  can  be 
made  from  baling  twine,  but  coasters, 
beach  and  shopping  bags,  and  all 
kinds  of  rope. 

A  farmer  from  Front  Royal,  Va., 
says  to  plow  the  twine  back  into 
the  soil;  as  a  manure,  it  improves 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  He  plows 
back  old  paper,  rags,  leather,  bones 
— anything  that  originally  came  from 
the  soil.  It  is  good,  he  claims— better 
than  smoke  and  gas  in  the  air. 

\  - - - : - 

Before  applying  roll  roofing,  it  is 
wise  first  to  determine  the  direction 
of  prevailing  winds,  roofing  special¬ 
ists  advise.  Vertical  seams  should 
then  be  lapped  in  the  same  direction. 
Horizontal  seams,  of  course,  should 
always  be  lapped  downward. 


Loose  housing  and  self -feeding  are  two  modern  trends  in  dairying.  This 
silage  installation  at  Adolph  Engelbrechfs  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 
farm  is  of  corrugated  steel  on  wood  framing.  The  whole  structure  zs  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  “box  silo.’’ 

November  15,  1958 


STOP  FREEZING 


here's  heat 

,  you  can  take  anywhere 

The  nev/  Knipco  “Super-70”  portable 
heater  plugs  into  115v  AC  outlet,  burns 
kerosene  or  No.  1  fuel  oil.  Puts  out  as  much 
forced  warm  air  as  a  furnace  in  a  5-room 
house  for  8c  an  hour.  Weighs  only  45  lbs. 
so  you  can  use  it  almost  anywhere  indoors 
or  outside.  Fully  automatic  . . .  just  flip  the 
switch.  Safe,  no  fumes  or  danger  from  fire. 
And  its  price  . . .  you’ll  be  amazed  how  low. 

Stop  freezing  and  see  your  Knipco  dealer 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  all-new  1958 
“Super-70”.  He  has  larger  heaters,  too. 

Knipco  heaters  provide  heat  for: 

•  making  outside  repairs. 

•  heating  implement  sheds,  garages,  repair 
shops,  pump,  milk  and  pig  houses. 

•  prewarming  tractor,  truck  and  car  engines. 

•  staying  warm  in  milking  parlors. 

•  shearing  sheep. 

•  heating  air  for  crop  drying,  etc. 

KNIPCO 


WHOLESALERS: 


EASTERN  MACHINERY,  INC. 

Box  162,  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  New  York 


New  York  Dealers; 

AFTON . Bennett  Decker 

AKRON . Ben  DeYoung.  Inc. 

ALBION . Harradine  Implement  Co. 

ATLANTA . Schoultice  Tractor  Co. 

BAINBRIDGE . Carlton  Loomis 

BALDWINSVILLE . Henry  Melvin 

BALLSTON  SPA.  .Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

BLISS  .  Everett-Walton 

BLOOMINGROVE . W.  H.  Rudolph,  Inc. 

BLOSSVALE . Jay's  Sales  &  Service 

BREWSTER . .’ . Colonial  Supply  Co. 

BROCKPORT . ..McCormick  Farm  Store 

CAMPBELL . Stowell  Implement  Co. 

CANDOR . Farm  Equipment  Store 

CANTON _ Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

CENTRAL  SQUARE . Robert  Prudhon 

CHERRY  VALLEY.  .Leneker  Sales  &  Service 
CH  ITTEN  ANGO. .  .Chittenango  Farm  Supply 

CHURCHVILLE . E.  L.  Cooney 

CINCINNATUS . Hakes  Farm  Equipment 

COBLESKILI _ Jared  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 

CONENWANGO  VALLEY - Gaylord  Ennis 

FAIRPORT . Knapp  &  Trau 

FONDA . Fonda  Farm  Supply 

FORT  ANN . Fort  Ann  Sales,  Inc. 

FRANKFORT . Urge’s  Service  Station 

GOSHEN . Gor-Dun’s  Inc. 

GRANVILLE _ Scott  Tractor  &  Imple.  Co. 

GREENWICH . Leland  Robertson 

HERKIMER . C.  Nelson  Wissick,  Inc. 

HERKIMER . S.  C.  Legg 

KINDERHOOK . Kinderhook  Farm  Equip. 

KNOWLESVILLE . Draper  Truck  & 

Tractor  Co. 


LeROY . F’-  W.  Bickford 

MELROSE . Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

MIDDDLEPORT . Clayton  &  Dickinson 

MORRISVILLE . D  &  S  Farm  Equip.  Co. 

MUNNSVILLE . Wesley  Boylan 

NEW  HAMPTON . Sosler  Bros.  Garage 

NORTH  HOOSICK . Edward  Houlton 

ONEONTA . Oneonta  Tractor  Sales,  Inc. 

ONEONTA . West  End  Implement 

OWEGO . Signs  Bros. 

PERRY  CENTER . Folk  &  Kelly 

POUGHKEEPSIE _ Power  Equipment  Sales 

Pr/\TTSBURG . McConnell  Motors 

RED  HOOK . Keil  Farm  Supply 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS  ..D.  R.  Springer  & 

Son,  Inc. 

RIVERHEAD . Long  Island  Produce  & 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc. 
RIVERHEAD.  .Modern  Tractor  &  Equip.  Co. 

RIVERHEAD . Wm.  Kroemer  &  Sons 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE. .  .Valley  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

SCHAGHTICOKE . Norman  W.  Allen 

SCHENECTADY . Vogel  Bros. 

SMITHFIELD .  Gould  Tractor  Sales 

SODUS  CENTER . Foote  Bros. 

SPRING  VALLEY. ..  .Clarkstown  Equip.  Co. 

-STAMFORD . A.  Ekiund  &  Son 

STOTTVILLE . Gregory  Bros. 

THORNWOOD . Stark  Garden  Supplies 

TRUMANSBURG _ The  Hubbard  Co.,  Inc. 

\^ALLKILL . Valley  Farm  Supplies  Corp. 

\;\/ALT0N . Scott  Machine  Sales 

WATERTOWN  ..  . Taylor  Implement  Co. 

WESTTOWN .  .Seward  Farm  Machinery,  Ino. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  No-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal."'’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CL  new  look  at 


ATStT 


Our  research  Department  has  just 
published  a  Special  Report  on 
American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  for  investors. 

If  you’ve  been  wondering  about 
the  unusual  amount  of  investment 
interest  in  this  stock  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
or  about  the  new  developments  taking  place 
within  the  company,  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today  for  a  free  copy. 

Auchincloss,  Parker  &  Redpath 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  American  Stock  Exchange 
and  other  leading  stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 

ESTABLISHED  1931 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17  MUrray  Hill  7-  3732 

WASHINGTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  BALTIMORE  —  WILKES  BARRE 
NEW  CANAAN  BETHLEHEM 

Please  send  me  copy  of  free  report  on  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

ATTENTION:  G.  C.  WALSH.  JR. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . . .  STATE 


PATZ  SILO  UNIOADER 

f.r  2-3  T  MORE 


Only  13  bolts  to  remove  ...  to 
dismantle  the  Patz  Silo  Unloader. 
One  man  can  assemble  the  Patz 
Unloader  in  one  hour  .  .  .  dis¬ 
mantle  it  in  less  than  30  minutes 
,  .  .  and  the  Patz  Machine  can 
go  to  work  in  second  and  third 
silos  ...  of  varying  diameters. 
No  purchase  of  additional  parts; 
telescoping  adjustments  accom¬ 
modate  silos  10  to  14  feet,  12 
to  16  feet,  and  16  to  20  feet. 

No  wasted  silo  storage  space 
(up  to  50  tons)  with  a  suspended 
machine.  No  dangerous  machin¬ 
ery  hanging  overhead.  No  tripod 
suspension  to  cause  strain, 
weight,  vibration  on  silo  walls. 


SILOS 


The  Patz  Unloader  Is  "Self-Propelled"  —  resting  right  on  the  top  of  the  silage 
for  increased  traction,  lower  power  requirements,  and  more  efRcient  loosening, 
raking  and  delivering  action. 


Automatic  Leveling  Device  keeps  silage  level  at  all  times,  even  the  toughest 
frozen  grass,  pea,  corn  or  sorghum  silage. 

No  silage  dry  out  —  spring-tensioned,  self-adjusting  frost  cutter  keeps  wall  clean 
at  all  times.  All  loosened  silage  ...  is  delivered  down  the  chute  as  automatic 
clutch-govenor  allows  complete  blower  clean-out  when  unloader  is  stopped. 

The  Patz  Silo  Unloader  is  a  product  of  experience  —  Get  the  Patz  Facts  First. 
You'll  be  grateful  for  years  to  come. 


POUND  THE  PATZ  CO.  WISCONSIN 


Distributed  by 

District  Representative  District  Representative 

Frank  Nold,  Rome,  New  York  Bob  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York 


Also  Perfect  for 
Cleaning  BARNS, 
POULTRY  HOUSES! 


STOP  SHOVELING 
Am/'  SNOW! 


New  Patented 

SNO-DOZER 

Clears  More  Snow  in 
Minutes  Than 
You  Can 
Shovel  in 
LIFT !  Hours 


Save  your  heart  —  save  your  back!’ 
Works  like  a  dozer,  slides  like  a  sled. 
Clears  deepest  snow  from  any  surface — 
even  gravel,  dirt,  roofs.  No  lifting!  Just 
slide  it.  A  perfect  gift! 

Sturdy  all-steel  16"  blade.  No-stoop  54" 
handle.  Weighs  under  5  lbs.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  $4.95  postpaid.  No  COD'S  at  this 
low  price,  please.  Order  today. 


ROYAL-T  CO.,  Inc., 

811  Wyandotte 


Dept.  RY-118B 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
I  ^  pQu  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  ILMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  irictid  *0iick  Oiliyiry 
Skipped  layyrtm*  SNd  tir  FiMtr 

I  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DEALERS  WANTED 


MODEL  CHANGEOVER  SALE 


Comp 

As 

Shown 

Less 

Blade 


BLADE  TILTS 
. . .  TABLE  REMAINS  LEVEL 


Heavy  duty  all  cast  iron  and  steel 
construction.  Precision  ground  cast  iron 
table.  Price  includes  massive  cast  iron 
mitre  gauge  and  patented  motor  drive 
that  fits  any  motor.  Does  everything 
same  as  saws  costing  four  times  as 
much  —  cross  cuts,  rips,  bevels,  mitres, 
dadoes,  cuts  compound  angles.  Adjust¬ 
able  depth  of  cut;  0"  to  21/4”. 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN 

This  saw  is  our  1958  model.  Brand  new 
—sent  to  you  in  factory  sealed  cartons. 
Sold  and  guaranteed  direct  from 
factory  to  you  at  a  fantastic  bargain 
during  changeover  to  1959  model. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Try  this  famous  saw  10  days.  If  not 
completely  delighted  —  FOR  ANY 
REASON  — return  for  immediate  refund. 

Sent  Express  Collect 

Send  check  or  M.O.  $2.00  deposits  o,n 
C.O.D.'s.  We  reserve  right  to  refund 
money  if  stock  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Royersford  46,  Pa. 


—  FEED  SILAGE  MECHANICALLY  — 
With  P  &  D  silo  unicader  and  auger  bunk 
feeder.  With  this  unloader,  a  boy  can  easily 
feed  from  8  to  15  tons  an  hour  the  push  but¬ 
ton  way.  Hard  packed  or  frozen  silage  no 
problem.  Guaranteed.  30  days  free  trial.  3 
years  to  pay.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write  — 
P  &  D  SALES  COMPANY 
_ P LAINFI EL D  18,  ILLINOIS _ 

I  UlMfi  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
Lvinu  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Richfield  9.  Pa. 
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EYE  GLASSES  BY  MAIL? 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 


Buy  from  the  oldest  established  firm  offer¬ 
ing  this  service.  Reading-magnifying  or  bi¬ 
focal  glasses  for  far  and  near.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  folks  approximately  40  years  or 
older  who  do  not  have  astigmatism  or  disease 
of  the  eye,  and  who  have  difficulty  reading 
or  seeing  far.  Thousands  of  customers!  We 
furnish  14-lens  sample  card  0$  low 
with  many  combinations.  os 


SEND  FOR 

FREE  catalog! 


attractive  styles 
for  men 
and  women 


and  other  styles 
priced  to  meet  your  budget 


%/£>  Mi 


straef. 

city 


Btota 


NY 


Crops  &  Dairy  Feeding 
in  Western  New  York 

Thousands  of  tons  of  tomatoes 
were  left  unharvested  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.  this  year.  Due  to  early 
frost  and  general  lateness  of  the 
season,  processors  had  to  reject  many 
so  they  could  begin  processing  of 
grapes.  Large  quantities  of  tomatoes 
usually  go  unharvested  every  year, 
but  the  three  to  five  tons  left  per 
acre  in  many  fields  this  Fall  were 
more  than  normal.  Most  Chautauqua 
tomato  growers  just  about  broke 
even. 

But,  “the  best  crops  ever  were 
grown  in  New  York  State  this  season, 
and  the  quality  of  seeds  farmers 
were  able  to  buy  is  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  success,”  according  to 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Daniel  J. 
Carey.  In  a  message  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  N.  Y.  State  Seed  Assn, 
at  Rochester,  he  said  that  of  3,500 
lots  of  seeds  examined  only  60,  or 
1.9  per  cent,  were  found  to  he  bad. 
He  foresaw  a  need  for  developing 
uniform  seed  treatment,  however. 

The  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  the 
future  of  the  dairy  industry  were 
considered  at  a  meeting  held  at  El- 
licottville  under  sponsorship  of  feed 
dealers  and  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegany  County  extension  serv¬ 
ices.  Prof.  Samuel  Slack  of  Cornell’s 
animal  husbandry  department  recom¬ 
mended  that,  in  view  of  the  poorer 
quality  of  roughage  harvested  this 
year,  cattle  be  fed  small  quantities 
at  frequent  intervals  so  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  intake.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
he  advised,  feed  very  liberally  so 
animals  can  eat  the  palatable  por¬ 
tions  and  leave  the  rest  for  bedding. 
Another  alternative  he  offered  was 
“selective  feeding,”  with  better  qual¬ 
ity  roughage  for  high  producers  and 
lower  quality  for  dry  and  young 
stock  and  low  producers.  Slack  also 
urged  use  of  molasses,  diluted  with 
water,  on  roughage.  More  grain 
should  be  fed,  he  said,  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  lack  of  nutrients  in  the  low 
quality  roughage. 


The  panel  on  dairying  prospects 
agreed  that  the  dairyman  who  keeps 
abreast  of  industry  changes  and  ad¬ 
justs  to  them  has  a  good  future.  It 
was  felt  that  ideal  size  of  the  future 
dairy  herd  for  one  farmer  with  part- 
time  help  would  be  from  40  to  50 
milkers.  Robert  Dyment 


Predict’ion:  Cold  Winter 

Because  of  the  extreme  cold  last 
Winter,  they  predicted  a  hot,  dry 
Summer.  It  never  came.  Instead  we 
had  unusually  heavy  precipitation, 
and  temperatures  were  actually  cool. 
Now,  taking  everything  into  consid¬ 
eration,  it  would  be  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  this  Winter  to  be  mild.  All  my 
signs  point  to  its  being  severe,  albeit 
without  too  much  snow. 

Cows  and  horses  are  getting  extra 
heavy  coats.  The  fuzzy  caterpillars 
are  well  insulated  for  cold  weather, 
too.  Upstate  New  York  animals  are 
said  to  be  growing  fur  of  unusual 
thickness.  Four  inches  of  snow  cov¬ 
ered  New  York  State’s  Bristol  Hills 
in  mid-October;  they  had  up  to  14 
inches  on  the  26th.  The  foliage  this 
Fall  was  very  beautiful,  but  oldtim- 
ers  say  its  fire  means  later  ice. 

It  all  means  only  one  thing:  a  cold, 
cold  Winter.  Mrs.  C.  E,  Bruce 

Tree  Forms  Needed 
in  MossochuseUs 

According  to  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Assn.,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  put 
idle  acres  to  work  as  Christmas  tree 
farms.  Only  five  per  cent  of  the  trees 
purchased  by  Massachusetts  resi¬ 
dents  are  grown  in  the  Bay  State. 

A  meeting  has  therefore  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  November  22  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  at  which 
John  Noyes,  state  extension  forester, 
will  outline  requirements  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  state  association.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  PVA  committee  which  is 
spearheading  the  proposal  are;  How¬ 
ard  Mason  of  Westfield,  chairman; 
Linwood  Leisure,  also  Westfield;  and 
Leon  Fiske,  Jr.,  of  Greenfield. 


N.  Y/s  Brown  Swiss 
Bell  Ringers 

The  Brown  Swiss  breeders  of 
America  are  selecting  class  winners 
from  local  canton  shows  for  national 
renown.  Photographs  are  taken  of 
each,  and  these  are  all  reviewed  by  the 
judge  in  each  State  to  determine  the 
overall  winners.  Thereafter  regional 
Bell  Ringers  are  selected,  and  thence 
national.  The  national  selectees  are 
being  announced  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  National  Brown 
Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Assn,  at  Dela- 
van.  Wise.,  Nov.  13. 

This  year  in  New  York  State,  Dr. 
Gilbert  Porter  of  Auburn  made  the 
state  selections  as  well  as  judged  the 
local  canton  shows.  And  his  nomina¬ 
tions  are  being  considered  for  re¬ 
gional  and  national  choice.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  dairy  breed. 
Brown  Swiss  is  associated  with  bells 
and  bell  ringers;  on  the  high  pas¬ 
tures  of  Switzerland  the  peal  was  a 
pointer  to  their  location,  and  some 
were  trained  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  bell  at  home. 

Here  are  owners  of  the  N.  Y.  Bell 
Ringers  Porter  selected;  A.  H.  and  A. 


The  three-year-old,  We-Gotta  Tish. 


J.  Beedham,  Bergen,  aged  cow;  Con¬ 
cord  Farms,  Woodbourne,  four-year; 
Peter  Klotzbach  Jr.  and  Son,  three- 
year,  Corfu;  Gordon  Peck,  Elnora, 
two-year;  Elizabeth  Sweet,  Wood- 
bourne,  sr.  yearling;  Richard  A. 
Byrnes,  Gouverneur,  jr.  yearling; 
and  Raymond  Grossen,  Palmyra,  calf. 
Reserve  Bell  Ringers  are  owned  by 
Concord  Farms,  aged  cow;  Ellen 
Klotzbach,  Palmyra;  Walhalla  Farms, 
Rexford;  Concord  Farms;  Clayton 
McEachron,  Greenwich;  Gary 
Klumpp,  Appleton;  and  Charles 
Loson,  Lowville,  calf. 


The  aged  cow.  Rose  Branch  Gretchen. 


The  jr.  yr.  reserve,  Prancer’s  Becky 
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NOW  A  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.  PRODUCT 


Here^s  a  Farmer^ s  plan  on  how  to — 


Face  Up  to  the  Deer  Problem 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  continu¬ 
ally  carries  reports  from  farmers  con¬ 
cerning  the  severity  of  deer  depreda¬ 
tion  to  life  and  property.  In  a  recent 
copy,  a  reader  queried  what  could  be 
done  about  it.  We  should  like  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  to  your  readers  for 
their  consideration. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
deer  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  New 
Jersey;  actually  it  is  an  interstate 
issue.  Concepts  of  game  manage¬ 
ment  were  formulated  when  the 
white-tailed  deer  and  other  wildlife 
were  threatened  with  extinction. 
Decades  later,  in  an  era  of  vastly 
increased  human  population  and 
greatly  altered  land-use  patterns,  the 
same  concepts  of  game  management 
prevail.  In  brief,  there  are  more  and 
more  people  and  less  and  less  open 
wild  land  on  which  to  feed  more  and 
more  deer.  The  present  conflict  be¬ 
tween  landowner  and  hunter  is 
understandable  within  this  frame¬ 
work. 

Our  own  State  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  is  dedicated  to  providing 
maximum  sports  opportunity  for  a 
maximum  number  of  the  State’s 
sportsmen.  We  maintain  that  this  is 
a  worthy  goal,  -but  it  should  not  be 
a  primary  objective.  There  are  such 
considerations  as  the  fundamental 
obligation  of  government  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  protection  of  life  and  private 
property  from  destruction.  If  proper¬ 
ty  is  destroyed  through  private  or 
public  means,  such  loss  should  be  re¬ 
coverable,  if  necessary,  through  the 
courts.  Analyzing  the  deer  damage 
situation,  we  are  cognizant  that 
government  is  taxing  us  heavily, 
though  indirectly,  by  requiring  us 
to  feed  thousands  of  large  publicly- 
owned  animals  at  our  private  ex¬ 
pense.  In  fact,  thousands  of  acres  of 
privately-owned  land  have  been  rend¬ 
ered  useless  for  owners’  purposes. 
The  constant  menace  of  these  large 
animals  on  our  roads  and  highways 
needs  little  emphasis. 

We  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
large  urban  constituencies  of  our 
representatives  in  government,  a 
multi-million  dollar  sports  accoutre¬ 
ment  industry,  and  the  maintenance 
of  state  payrolls  have  played  no 
small  part  in  the  present  crisis  which 
exists  in  the  “fringe”  and  rural  areas. 

For  your  readers  who  ask  what 
can  be  done  about  it  all,  we  would 
say  this: 

1-  Interest  yourselves  in  ,  grass 
roots  government,  and  determine 
where  aspirants  to  public  office  stand 


on  the  game  management  issue;  also, 
what  they  propose  to  do  about  it  if 
elected. 

2.  Through  fai’mers’  organizations 
and  as  individuals,  urge  your  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  register 
complaints  about  deer  depredation 
in  your  State  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  for  liason  work  with 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

3.  Request  the  large  national  or¬ 
ganizations  dedicated  to  conservation 
(Wildlife  Management  Institute  and 
National  Wildlife  Federation  of 
Washington,  D.  C.)  to  state  publicly 
their  position  in  today’s  tragic  wild¬ 
life  imbalance  together  with  their 
recommendation  for  its  solution. 

4.  Write  your  present  representa¬ 
tives  in  government,  urging  them  to 
amend  the  State  Game  Code  through 
legislation  to: 

a.  Insure  equal  representation  of  hunter 
and  farmer  on  the  Fish  and  Game 
Council. 

b.  Limit  the  anthority  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Council  to  determine  solely  the 
“what”,  “when”,  and  “how  many” 
in  the  management  of  game.  Provide 
a  liason  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  well  as  the  machinery 
to  arbitrate  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  these  major  areas  of  interest. 

c.  Insure  that  any  farmer  or  landowner 
exhibiting  verified  deer  damage  to  a 
warden  be  entitled  to  an  out-of-season 
shooting  permit  for  use  against  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  process  of  destroying 
property. 

d.  Define  the  responsibility  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Council  to  maintain 
through  regular  season  hunting  or  by 
state-directed  out-of-season  hunting  a 
deer  herd  only  large  enough  to  be 
supported  by  the  open  woodland  in  the 
area.  (A  satisfactory  ratio  suggested 
by  experts  is  one  head  of  deer  to  20 
acres  of  browseland.) 

Our  association  with  the  deer  issue 
spans  a  period  of  eight  years,  the 
last  eight  months  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  intensified  efforts  toward 
attaining  an  early  solution.  Recent¬ 
ly,  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game 
Council  voted  to  have  (over  and 
above  the  usual  bow-and-arrow  and 
shotgun  deer  seasons)  a  separate 
single  statewide  day  of  hunting  deer 
of  either  sex.  Many  of  us  living  in 
infested  areas  consider  this  measure 
inadequate,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  Our 
goal  in  this  matter  is  a  recoding  of 
New  Jersey’s  present  Fish  and  Game 
Code  in  light  of  today’s  conditions. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  in  a  democra¬ 
cy,  we  are  the  government.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  we  live  under  law  and,  if  the 
law  is  outmoded,  we  have  the  free¬ 
dom  as  citizens  to  do  our  utmost  to 
have  it  changed.  In  our  opinion, 
recreation  is  important  in  its  place, 
but  there  are  other  factors  which 
must  take  precedence.  Let  us  change 
our  laws  to  reflect  that  conviction. 

Philip  &  Mareta  Schmitt,  Jr. 
New  Jersey 


Top  Granges  in 
Community  Service 

Sabbathday  Lake  Grange  No.  365, 
Poland,  Androscoggin  Co.,  Me.,  and 
North  Sewickley  Grange  No.  1566, 
Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  have 
gained  the  finals  in  The  National 
Grange’s  11th  annual  community 
service  contest.  Selected  as  top  win¬ 
ners  from  4,947  local  Granges,  they 
are  assured  of  at  least  $1,000  prizes 
from  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
and  perhaps  will  gain  fifth-to-first 
awards  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
$10,000.  Judges  are  visiting  the  two 
Granges  and  eight  others  now;  final 
results  are  being  announced  during 
the  92nd  annual  meeting  of  The 
National  Grange  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Nov.  15. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
encourage  initiation  of  local  com¬ 
munity-help  programs;  this  year 
some  280,000  Grange  members  par¬ 
ticipated.  According  to  National 
Master  Hershel  D.  Newsom,  the 
achievement  of  the  contest  comes  in 
“healthier,  more  beautiful,  cleaner 
communities.”  The  contest,  he  says, 
amounts  to  “a  practical  education  in 
good  citizenship.” 

Other  state  winners  are:  Mt. 


Tremper  Grange,  N.  Y.;  Elmer,  N.  J.; 
So.  Acton,  Mass.;  Quonochontaug, 
Bradford,  R.  L;  Silver  Mountain, 
Lempster,  N.  H.;  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
Fairfield,  Vt.;  Harmony,  Hockessin, 
Del.;  and  New  Market,  Md. 


We  have  just  learned  that  No. 
Sewickley  Grange  has  been  selected- 
as  one  of  the  top  three  by  the  itin¬ 
erant  judging  committee. 


“Could  you  accommodate  a  small 
planet?” 


CAniE  •  POULTRY  •  SWINE 
HORSES  •  MULES  •  GOATS  •  SHEEP 


Mfd.  by  the  imakers  of  : 

'  KOW-KARE  •  BAG  BALM 
003  Bolm  DILATORS  •  KALF>KAlt0 


FAMOUS  SABADILLA  FORMULA!  Louse  Chase  is  a 

fried,  proven  and  preferred  louse  killer.  Other  so-called 
controls  come  and  go  yet  LOUSE -CH-4SE  is  consistently 
effective  and  regularly  used. 

Lice  cause  arrested  growth,  low  vitality  and  extra  expense 
for  upkeep.  Usually  lice  are  not  noticed  until  they  are  plen¬ 
tiful  on  birds  and  animals.  Don’t  tvait  until  lice  are  evident. 
Instead,  break  the  life  cycle  of  these  parasites  by  preventing 
trouble  before  it  starts.  Use  Louse -Chase  for  poultry  or 
animals.  Get  MORE  PROFIT, 
greater  production,  higher  vitality,  .  - 

lower  cost  of  upkeep.  At  Your  Deal-  iiM 

ers’.  Send  for  helpful  FOLDER.  i 


■  f- 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


Fastest 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  the  fine  print  of  newspaper,  telephone 
book  or  bible  easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work, 
crocheting  for  hours  without  eyestrain.  Now, 
precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX) 
bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  A 
magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival 
pay  only  $4.00  plus  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Or  send  $4.00,  with  order,  we 
ship  prepaid.  Order  today  from  — 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  449-P,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wosh  tubs,-  7  ? 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS  III  * 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  elog!  Usa 
'/e  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  up 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  from  , 

25'  well,  r  Inlet:  outlet.  Coup.  J 

ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25’  well,  I 'A*  Inlet; 

I 'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


Relief  from  pains  of 

ARTH  RITIS 

You’ve  Ever  Known 

New  formula  gives  instant  temporary 
abatement  of  arthritic-like  aches  and 
twinges — Rheumatism  and  Sore  Mus¬ 
cles —  you  can  FEEL  pain  ebb  away. 
When  the  misery  of  arthritic-like  pains 
strike,  you  want  relief  NOW.  At  last  you 
can  have  it.  Zer-Lin  (containing  Zircoium) 
acts  with  a  magic  speed  that  will  amaze  you. 
Used  as  directed,  you  can  actually  feel  the 
miseries  and  fever  of  arthritic  twinges, 
rheumatism  and  sore  muscles  melt  away 
and  flow  out  of  your  body.  Does  not  burn 
or  sting.  Pulls  heat  out.  .  .removes  the 
inflamation  and  Nature  takes  over. 

Zer-Lin  is  not  a  cure.  But  it  DOES 
give  you  heavenly  and  immediate 
temporary  freedom  from  muscular 
distress.  Guaranteed  IDO"',  safe  and 
sure  .  .  .  Must  work  for  you  in 
seconds  or  costs  you  nothing. 

BY  MAIL  ONLY  —  Send  name  and  address 
and  $3.00  for  Zer-Lin  Heaven-sent  treatment. 
Use  it  as  directed  for  a  day.  a  week  or  a 
month.  If  not  overjoyed  with  this  boon, 
you  don’t  even  have  to  return  the  bottle 
to  get  full  refund  without  question. 

Order  Zer-Lin  today  —  thrill  to  a 
painless  tomorrow. 

Clinical  Development  Laboratories 
2600  S.  Walnut  Springfield,  Ill. 


ADJUSTABLE  CORNER 
and  SPLICING  CLAMP 


ANY 

ANGLE 


SPLICING 


CORRECTS 
MITER  CUTS 


Write  for  Our  Free  Catalog  of  Fine  Tools. 


•  Adjusts  to  any  angle:  octagons,  hexagons, 
diamonds  or  any  in-between  angle 

•  Clamp  holds  spliced  joints  firmly  at  180’  for 
gluing  or  nailing 

•  Built-in  clearance  for  saw  blade  permits  cor¬ 
rection  of  inaccurate  mitre  cuts 


Truly  a  woodworker's  friend,  this  clamp  can 
hold,  at  any  angle,  picture  frames,  screens, 
shadow  boxes,  storm  windows,  trim,  mitre  or 
butt  Joints  for  nailing,  stapling,  gluing  or  splic¬ 
ing.  The  clamp  consists  of  two  screw  clamps 
attached  to  a  metal  base  One  clamp  is  station¬ 
ary  the  other  swings  a  full  180’.  Unlike  obso¬ 


lete  clamps  which  cover  corners;  this  corner 
clamp  fully  exposes  the  top  and  side  of  two 
pieces  so  that  nails  or  screws  can  be  easily 
driven  into  Joint.  Screw  clamps  open  to  3"  to 
hold  different  widths  and  thicknesses  at  same 
time.  Precision  cast,  made  of  highly  polished 
special  aluminum  alloy,  lightweight  and  strong. 
Two  countersunk  holes  are  provided  for  fast¬ 
ening  clamp  to  workbench  if  de-  $1,75 


sired. 

Price  of  two  for 
corners  at  once.  ... 


each 
Joining  two 


$3.35 


Order  by  mail.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


DRUMCLIFF  COMPANY, Dept,  344. Towson4, Md. 


November  15,  1958 
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Betty  Crocker 
recipes  promote 
your  farm  products 
to  millions  of  home* 
makers  during  the 
1958  Holidays 


Holiday  Best  Sellers  is  another  way 
Larro  Feeds  and  General  Mills  work 
with  you  to  create  greater  buying  in¬ 
terest  in  the  products  from  your  farm. 
It’s  a  concept  of  merchandising  that 
helps  you  earn  more  profit  over  feed 
and  management  costs. 


Holiday  Best  Sellers  promotion  .  , 
a  fabulous  array  of  winter-hardy  Betty 
Crocker  menus  featuring  food  for  fun 
and  active  living  .  .  .  will  be  offered  to 
radio,  TV,  newspaper  and  magazine 
food  editors  on  a  nationwide  program. 


1.  Chicken  En  Casserole.  2.  Cranberry  Pork 
Chops.  3.  Scrambled  Eggs  with  Red  Cinna¬ 
mon  Apples  and  Pork  Sausages.  4.  Quick  Egg¬ 
nog  Pie.  5.  Eggnog.  6.  Barbecued  Beefies. 
7.  Shish-Kabobs  with  Lamb.  8.  Cheese  Bread. 
9«10.  Turkey  with  Pecan  Crumble  Dressing 


Holiday  Best  Sellers  is  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  the  General  Mills 
Larro  Feed  Division  that,  day  in  and 
day  out,  supports  your  own  marketing 
efforts  through  Betty  Crocker,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  “First  Lady  of  Food.” 


General  Mills  not  only  helps  you 
sell  your  farm  products,  but  also 
helps  you  produce  them  at  low  cost 
t— with  Larro  feeds  formulated  at 
FACT  FARM,  U.  S.  A. 

These  performance-tested  feeds  are 
backed  by  helpful  management  bul¬ 
letins  from  Larro  scientists  to  help 
you  get  full  value  from  your  own  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  programs. 

The  bulletins  cover:  Wintering  dairy 
herd  replacements;  wintering  beef 
brood  cow  herd;  managing  turkey 
breeder  flocks;  cold  weather  broiler 
management;  complete  laying  feeds  vs. 
mash  and  grain.  For  copies,  write :  Dr. 
H.  Ernest  Bechtel,  Director  of  Re¬ 
search,  Larro  Research  Farm,  Box 
263,  Indianola,  Iowa. 


I  C  H  I  G  A  N 


HR-t-S 


Salamanca  Salve 
Wins  over  Scratches 

Earlier  this  year,  I  appealed  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  help  in 
relieving  our  daughter’s  Palomino 
horse’s  pain  and  suffering  from  a 
condition  known  as  scratches,  or 
grease  heel.  The  response  was  won¬ 
derful.  We  received  a  large  number 
of  suggestions  and  actual  medica¬ 
tions.  We  are  very  grateful  to  rny 
readers. 

For  over  three  years,  we  had  tried 
every  remedy  without  success.  Every¬ 
thing,  including  sulfas  and  penicillin, 
seemed  to  aid  for  a  while,  but  the 
condition  always  came  back,  seem¬ 
ingly  incurable.  We  almost  gave  it  up 
as  hopeless;  it  had  become  a  deep- 
seated  affliction. 

Then  Mr.  H.  F.  Freeman  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  of¬ 
fered  a  remedy.  Almost  in  despera¬ 
tion  I  accepted  his  Salamanca  Herb 
Salve.  For  three  days,  we  covered 
the  Palomino’s  legs  thickly  and  band¬ 
aged  them.  I  was  skeptical  —  so 
many  treatments  had  failed  —  but, 
on  removing  the  bandages  the  third 
day,  thick  crusts  and  sca^s  came  off. 
In  20  minutes,  I  was  able  to  rub 
off  about  90  per  cent  of  the  infectious 
material.  The  horse  was  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  For  the  first  time  in  three 
years  he  did  not  hop  about  and 
then  fall  down  in  a  heap.  Thanks  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Freeman  and 


Palomino  before  treatment. 


his  wonderful  salve,  the  horse  is  nov/ 
cured  and  is  fast  again  becoming  his 
normal  self.  Bernard  S.  Majewski 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  salve  which  Mr.  Majewski  is 
using  so  successfully  was  once  known 
as  Champlin  Herb  Salve,  made  by 
Alice  and  Joshua  Champlin  in  Sala¬ 
manca,  N.  Y.  Since  purchasing  their 
business,  Howard  Freeman  has 
changed  its  name  to  Salamanca  Herb 
Salve.  Successfully  used  for  more 
than  65  years,  the  salve  is  made  by 
slowly  steeping  pure  herbs  in  either 
fine  petrolatum  or  lanolin.  The  label 
for  the  No.  3  “full  strength”  salve 
which  worked  on  the  Palomino  lists 
active  ingredients  as:  “.0038  per  cent 
of  alkaloid  of  stramonium,  Beth 
Root,  Indigo,  Chamomile  and  other 
herbs  that  are  not  harmful  to  the 
skin.  .  .”  For  external  use  only,  it  is 
said  to  be  effective  on  cow  pox  and 
sore  teats,  too. 

It  was  Mrs.  Freeman  who  spotted 
the  item  about  Mr.  Majewski’s  plight 
in  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  and 
she  suggested  to  her  husband  his  for¬ 
warding  of  the  salve  as  a  remedy. 
Gratified  by  the  effectiveness  of  it, 
Mr.  Freeman  writes:  “I  am  .  ,  .  very 
pleased  that  .  .  .  there  really  is  a 
product  in  this  world,  made  from 
only  God’s  pure  herbs,  that  helped 
this  long  suffering  animal  back  to 
health  and  beauty  once  more.” 

May  the  Palomino’s  strength  in¬ 
crease. 


Three  months  after  treatment  began. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Beef 

Research  by  the  Virginia  Agricult¬ 
ural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
U.  S  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Beef  Cattle  Research  Station  at  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  has  shown  that  apple 
pomace  can  be  nutritious  for  beef 
as  silage.  Animals  thrived  on  it;  they 
gained  more. 

The  northeastern  apple  industry 
produces  several  thousand  tons  of 
pomace  each  Fall  in  the  making  of 
cider.  Some  is  consumed  by  dairy 
cows;  some  is  wasted.  Morrison  re¬ 
ports  wet  apple  pomace  averages  21 
per  cent  of  dry  matter,  0.5  per  cent 
protein,  16  per  cent  total  digestible 
nutrients;  it  has  1.3  per  cent  fat  and 
13.9  per  cent  nitrogen-free  extract. 
A  market  for  apple  pomace  once  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  preserve  industry;  it 
used  apple  pectin  for  jams  and  jel¬ 
lies.  But  a  shift  has  been  made  to 
citrus  for  this.  The  feeding  tests  were 
set  up  in  search  of  economic  new 
utilization. 

Two  types  of  pomace  were  fed  to 
cattle  having  access  to  sparse  winter 
forage.  One  was  wet,  containing  70 
per  cent  moisture.  The  other  was 
dry,  derived  by  partially  dehydrating 
wet  stuff  to  four  per  cent  moisture. 
The  pomace  was  stored  in  a  covered 
shed  without  packing  or  preserva¬ 
tive;  sugar-rich,  it  remained  nu¬ 
tritious  and  palatable. 

Unbred  Shorthorn  yearling  heifers 
gained  115  pounds  in  106  days — 1.09 
pounds  daily — on  12.3  pounds  of  dry 
apple  pomace  self-fed  plus  a  pound 
of  cottonseed  cake  daily.  Compara¬ 
ble  heifers  fed  43.7  pounds  of  sorgo- 
Sudangrass-soybean  silage  and  .75 
pound  of  cottonseed  cake  gained  only 
32  pounds,  or  0.3  pound  daily.  The 
pomace  heifers’  consumption  of  a 
pound  more  dry  matter  per  day  un¬ 


doubtedly  accounts  for  part  of  their 
greater  gain.  They  were  in  much 
better  condition  at  the  end  of  the 
test  than  the  silage-fed  heifers. 

Pregnant  cows  were  also  fed  apple 
pomace,  but  in  fixed  amounts.  Pro¬ 
vided  with  cottonseed  cake  and  hay, 
or  cottonseed  alone,  they  did  better 
than  animals  on  silage,  plus  cotton¬ 
seed  and  hay. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  toxicity 
in  any  of  the  pomace  rations.  Proces¬ 
sors  have  nevertheless  been  alerted 
against  hardware  and  foreign  ma¬ 
terials. 


CORN  PICKING  CHAMPION 

In  his  first  try.  Von  Gertsch  of 
Monroe,  Nebraska,  won  the  national 
corn-picking  grand  championship  on 
his  Minneapolis-Moline  self-propelled 
Uni-Huskor.  The  contest  was  held  on 
the  Lumir  Dostal  farm  near  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  on  October  17.  Gertsch 
scored  91.846  points  of  a  possible 
100  to  top  the  field  of  10  2-row  corn 
pickers  and  six  1-row  corn  pickers. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 


Yorker,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


Need  MONEY 
for  More  Land? 


When  you  set  your  sights  on  a  larger, 
more  productive  farm,  look  to  your 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  as  the 
best  source  of  credit.  Land  Bank  loans 
are  long  term  loans  with  up  to  33  years 
fo  repay.  Start  now  to  carry  out  your 
long-range  plans. 


See  your  local  association  or  write  Dept, 
R-H  i  a,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


N.F.U 


Cooperative 
Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


Don't  Accept  a  SuhAtltoie ! 


There 


ROTA 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. Selmo,  Ala 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Hrotectlou  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

WithoDt  Tortnrons  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Full  details  of  the  new 
and  different  Rice  Method  will  be  sent 
you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gouging  pads 
or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a  Support 
that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps  that  bind  and  cut. 
Designed  tp  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and 
in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-G,  Adams,  N.Y. 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS  ^ 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC.. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  CAMDEN  1 ,  N.  J. 
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MieiM  WORK  SHOP 

BY  8.  K.  SOMMERS 


Heating  Layout — Floor  Coils 
or  Baseboard  Radiation? 

I  intend  to  build  a  cinder  or  con¬ 
crete  block  house  and  would  value 
any  information  you  can  give  me. 
First  of  all,  which  are  better — cinder 
blocks  or  concrete?  Is  there  really 
any  advantage  of  a  block  house  over 
a  wooden  one?  If  I  fur  out  the  walls 
with  2  X  2s  and  use  insulation  two 
inches  thick  between  them,  and  four 
or  six  inches  in  the  ceiling,  will  I 
have  any  heating  or  sweating  prob¬ 
lems  here  in  the  Lake  region?  What 
do  you  think  of  hot  water  coils  laid 
in  a  concrete  floor?  Is  there  much 
heat  loss  or  can  this  installation  be 
as  efficient  as  the  baseboard  heat? 

New  York  w.  e.  h. 

Concrete  block  construction  is  used 
very  widely  in  house  building,  and 
with  considerable  success.  If  experi¬ 
enced  masons  are  readily  available, 
it  is  a  rapid,  uncomplicated  method 
of  construction.  Furred  wallboard  or 
lath  and  plaster,  with  blanket  insula¬ 
tion,  is  important  in  northern  cli¬ 
mates  to  control  heat  loss  and  prevent 
sweating  or  condensation. 

Hot  water  coils  in  concrete  floors 
make  a  good  heating  system  when 
carefully  designed.  However,  the  floor 
slab  must  be  insulated  at  the  perime¬ 
ter  and  protected  against  condensa¬ 
tion  with  a  vapor  barrier.  The  fact 
that  you  are  located  near  the  Lake 
region  has  certain  advantages  with 
respect  to  radiant  floor  panels  be¬ 
cause  extreme  temperature  changes 
do  not  take  place  with  as  much  ra¬ 
pidity  as  often  happens  farther  in¬ 
land.  But  it  should  be  repeated:  the 
design  of  the  heating  plant,  and  the 
slab  construction,  must  be  made  by 
experts  only. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  radi¬ 
ant  panel  system  is  superior  or  in¬ 
ferior  to  a  baseboard  installation  can¬ 
not  be  answered  in  simple  terms. 
Many  factors  affect  the  relative  costs 
and  efficiency  of  each  system— the 
climatic  conditions,  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  building,  topography  of 
the  site,  extent  to  which  automatic 
controls  are  used  in  the  design  of 
the  heating  plant.  The  requirements 
of  each  system  differ  considerably. 
If  you  plan  to  build  a  slab-on-ground 
type  of  house,  the  coils-in -floor  sys¬ 
tem  is  probably  better  than  baseboard 
radiation. 


How  to  Build  a  Septic  Tank 

Please  give  me  specifications  and 
a  rough  drawing  for  a  septic  tank 
that  would  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
18  persons;  the  length,  width  and 
depth  of  the  tank,  where  the  baffle 
should  be  placed  in  the  tank,  what 
height  the  baffle  should  be,  where 
and  at  what  height  the  sewage  should 
enter  the  tank,  where  and  at  what 
height  the  drainage  opening  should 
be  placed? 

I  want  the  tank  to  be  made  of  re¬ 
inforced  cement.  Kindly  give  me 
thickness  of  all  walls.  I  would  also 
want  to  have  a  manhole.  Where 
should  this  be  placed?  w.  l.  s. 

New  York 

The  enclosed  diagram  is  for  seven 
to  eight  persons  capacity.  You  can  use 
the  same  general  scheme  except  for 
size.  Allow  100  gallons  liquid  capacity 
for  each  person  served.  In  your  case, 
a  tank  to  serve  18  people,  or  1,800 
gallons,  should  have  a  liquid  volume 
of  about  240  cu.  ft.  The  dimensions 
would  be  about  five  feet  deep,  three 
wide  and  16  feet  long,  inside  dimen¬ 
sions.  Install  three  compartments,  the 
first  one  about  six  feet  long,  the  other 
two  of  equal  length.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  is  five  to  six  inches,  the  bot¬ 
tom  four  inches,  the  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  compartments  four  inches 
thick  with  a  manhole  over  each  com¬ 
partment  about  20  in.  in  diameter. 

Rather  than  a  baffle  at  the  inlet  and 


outlet  pipes,  use  tees;  they  will  be 
easier  to  install.  Install  the  inlet  pipe 
about  six  inches  below  the  under  side 
of  the  top  slab,  or  just  enough  to 
provide  clearance  for  the  top  of  the 
tee.  The  outlet  pipe  is  about  two 
inches  below  the  inlet.  Be  sure  the 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes  extend  at  least 
a  foot  below  the  liquid  level. 

The  bottom  slab  of  the  tank  should 
rest  on  undisturbed  earth,  not  on 
fresh  fill.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use 
reinforcing  steel  in  the  concrete,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  in  the  top  slab. 


To  Avoid  Rust  on  Paint 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  your  Farm 
Work  Shop  would  let  me  know  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  rust  on  white 
or  light-colored  paint.  There  are  iron 
strap  hinges  on  the  doors  of  our 
garage  and  other  outbuildings  and 
the  rains  apparently  seep  through 
back  of  the  hinges  and  have  rusted 
the  rear  surface;  this  rust  runs  down 
over  the  white  paint.  We  have  tried 
painting  over  this  rust-colored  sur¬ 
face  but,  unless  two  or  three  coats 
are  put  on,  it  shows  through  and  we 
have  tried  sanding  it  before  painting 
but  the  rust  apparently  goes  through 
nearly  to  the  wood. 

Is  there  some  chemical  that  could 
fore  repainting?  I  presume  the  only 
other  remedy  would  be  to  take  the 
hinges  off  the  doors,  repaint  the  in¬ 
ner  surface,  and  then  put  them  on 
again  with  brass  screws  but,  as  the 
doors  have  been  on  the  buildings  for 
a  good  many  years,  I  imagine  the 
screws  are  pretty  well  set. 

Connecticut  w.  l.  w. 

Try  sealing  the  rusty  spots  with 
spar  varnish  before  touching  up  with 
fresh  paint.  It  would  help  to  reduce 
the  rust  stains  if  you  removed  the 
hinges  and  painted  under  sides  and 
the  screw  holes.  Brass  screws  would 
solve  the  problem  of  rust  formation 
on  the  screws.  The  well-set  screws 
can  be  more  easily  removed  if  you 
use  an  auger  bit  brace  and  a  screw¬ 
driver  bit.  The  bit  should  be  the 
largest  size  that  will  fit  in  the  slots 
of  the  screws. 


Creosot-ed  Planks  Not  for 
Rafters  or  Roofers 

I  am  going  to  build  a  ranch-type 
house  and  have  a  chance  to  get  some 
creosoted  boards  and  planks.  Could 
I  use  these  for  rafters  and  sills  or 
would  they  smell  up  the  inside  of 
the  house  during  the  warm  months? 

New  York  s.  m. 

I  think  you  would  find  the  odor  of 
creosote  objectionable  if  you  used 
them  for  rafters  and  roofers.  They 
would  be  suitable  for  sills,  however. 


B^nEH  TO  BE  SAEE 


For  Oliver  Stung  .  .  . 

He  climbed  a  ladder 
With  a  broken  rung. 

Beth  Wilcoxson 


“Our  DARI-KOOL 
Cools  Milk  For 
Less  Than  1'/j< 

Per  100  Pounds!” 

Writes  MR.  J,  RAYMOND  GEORGE,  North  Java,  New  York 

We  have  had  our  Dari-Kool  for  more  than  3  years.  With  a 
separate  electric  meter  on  our  cooler  we  find  our  cost  of 
cooling  milk  is  never  over  1^/2  jcents  per  100  pounds.  Our 
milk  hauler  told  us  that  he  finds  Dari-Kools  are  the  easiest 
to  clean  of  all  the  tanks  —  and  we  agree  with  him!” 


Pian  Your  Miikhouse 
Right— With  A— 


The  ICE  BANK  COOLER  that  Outperforms 

and  Outsells  them  all! 


With  a  Dari-Kool  in  your 
miikhouse  you  will  own  the 
cooler  bought  and  preferred 
by  more  dairymen  than 
any  other  make. 


Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  Dept.  161  Madison,  Wis. 

Please  send  your  FREE  Miikhouse  Plan  Kit 


Name.. 


Your  Dari-Kool  dealer  will 
show  you  the  facts  and 
figures  that  prove  this 
statement. 


Address . 

Town . State . 

[~l  I  am  a  Dairy  Farmer  Q  I  °  Student 


SUPER  - 

-  ATOM 

FENCE  CHARGER 

Will  Not 

Short  Out. 

Free  Literature,  Write  — 

SMITH  FISHER 

CORPORATION 

Dept.  RN-4, 

Owosso,  Michigan 

You  Filter,  Remove  Iron  and_  Soften 
with  just  one  revolutionary  Diamond 
ST  Unit.  Completely  automatic.  You 
simply  check  the  salt  supply  period¬ 
ically.  Completely  guaranteed.  Four 
sizes.  Eight  capacities.  Write 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  &  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


MAGNIFYING  READING  GLASSES 


With  finest  precision  ground  Plano-convex 
lenses.  For  people  over  40  who  need  simple 
magnifying  lenses  to  read  fine  print,  and  do 
not  have  astigmatism  or  eye  disease.  30-Day 
Free  Trial — Money  Back  Guarantee.  Only  $3.95, 
C.  O.  D.’s  accepted.  Send  name,  address  age 
and  sex. 

—  NULIFE  PRODUCTS  — 

DEPT.  N-302,  COS  COB,  CONN. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  lose 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  in  espon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  .subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Countryman^ s  Thanksgiving 

Even  though  our  present  generations  have 
known  as  many  fears  and  anxieties  as 
any  in  history,  our  sense  of  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  seems  largely  to  have  passed  from 
practical  living.  On  farms  and  in  cities  both,  we 
assume  that  we  can  very  well  solve  our  own 
problems.  The  accelerated  pace  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  has  reduced  the  distinction  between  rural 
and  urban  businessman.  Where  once  the  farm¬ 
er  felt  aloneness  in  plowing  and  planting,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  raise  his  voice  in  thanks¬ 
giving.  Today,  his  decisions  and  his  hopes  are 
more  guided  by  economic  bulletins  and  agri¬ 
cultural  forecasts.  As  agriculture  has  passed  its 
days  of  isolation  and  become  increasingly  a 
part  of  the  business  mainstream,  many  country¬ 
men  have  lost  their  spirit  of  gratitude. 

Only  in  one  field  today  does  man  seem  to 
sense  dealing  directly  with  the  unknown;  in 
space  research  and  travel.  But  this  has  not 
changed  our  way  of  life  as  much  as  headlines 
would  suggest.  The  same  sun  that  awakened  life 
in  seed  sown  by  the  ancients  still  awakens  life 
in  our  seed.  The  same  rain  of  which  was  said 
more  than  2,500  years  ago,  “He  giveth  rain  for 
thy  seed”,  yet  nurtures  the  ground  in  the  20th 
century.  The  agriculturist  of  today  is  still  akin 
to  the  primitive  who  religiously  buried  fish  in 
each  hill  of  corn.  He  is  dependent  upon  God. 

Any  man  can  allow  himself  to  become  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  economic  pressures  of  every 
day;  or  he  can  find  time  to  turn  aside  and 
marvel  at  the  wonders  with  which  he  works. 
He  can  look  upon  himself  as  simply  a  cog  in 
the  machine  of  production;  or  he  can  believe 
himself  as  working  the  will  of  his  beneficent, 
guiding  Creator.  Who  chooses  the  former  must 
necessarily  face  the  futile  daily  task  of  work¬ 
ing  for  something  he  can  never  attain;  there 
can  be  no  real  happiness  in  his  efforts.  Who 
chooses  to  thank  God  for  that  which  he  has 
been  given  finds  himself  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living.  With  a  spirit  of  thankfulness, 
he  opens  a  window  of  happiness  to  his  heart. 
He  who  gives  thanks  to  God  will  never  walk 
alone. 


Common  Stock  in  Dairying 

COULD  the  dairy  farmers  whose  ventures 
into  zero-grazing  were  featured  in  our 
last  issue  also  go  into  centralized  confinement 
of  their  cows  and  then  on  to  cooperative  or 
contract  milking?  Their  farms  are  fairly  close 
together,  they  haul  all  their  feed,  their  milk 
milk  goes  to  a  common  market,  and  they  are 
a  congenial  kind  of  people.  All  it  would  take 
to  make  cow  care  an  about-twice-a-week  propo¬ 
sition  for  them  would  be :  ( 1 )  construction  of 
a  large  loafing  shed,  milking  parlor  and  more 
silos;  ( 2 )  possible  remodelling  of  one  farm’s 
old  buildings  for  storage  of  hay,  feed  and 
supplies;  and  (3)  understanding  and  agree¬ 
ment.  The  answer  is:  “They  could.” 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  doing  this  in  Utah 
for  some  time,  and  a  new  Iowa  operation  has 
experienced  quick  success.  The  system  is  said 


to  be  coming  to  Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  Central¬ 
ized  cow  care  and  milking,  it  is  claimed,  lower 
total  investment  costs,  improve  milk  quality, 
reduce  labor,  stimulate  home-farm  diversifi¬ 
cation,  increase  farm  bargaining  power  and 
provide  all  the  advantages  of  large-scale  buy¬ 
ing.  For  the  small  or  medium  farmer  who 
wants  to  continue,  it  may  be  the  answer  to 
“Get  big,  or  get  out.”  For  many  dairymen  it 
will  be  the  only  way  to  get  into  Grade  A  pro¬ 
duction  and  markets.  Without  any  labor,  profits 
for  cow  owners  have  been  running  about  the 
same  as  when  they  cared  for  their  cows  them¬ 
selves.  They  pay  for  feed,  supplies,  services 
and  labor;  the  cow  pool  may,  of  course,  pur¬ 
chase  any  or  all  from  them.  The  chief  dis¬ 
advantages  are  said  to  be  that  the  necessary 
“give-and-take”  of  the  operation  is  not  always 
easy  or  possible  and  that  a  market  for  such 
a  large  supply  of  milk  cannot  always  be  found 
or  developed. 

Some  people  may  think  that  this  could  lead 
to  integration  in  dairying.  We  cannot  imagine 
by  whom — except  dairymen.  No  feed  company 
has  ever  been  known  to  take  much  interest 
in  production  of  grass,  and  not  many  milk  pro¬ 
cessors  have  yet  been  known  to  grasp  very 
well  the  principles  and  practices  of  making 
milk  profitably.  It  may  have  real  advantages 
for  enterprising  dairymen  in  new,  or  perhaps 
moribund,  production  areas. 

Its  chief  economic  danger  lies  in  its  invi¬ 
tation  to  pure  capital  to  invade  the  dairying 
field  to  the  detriment  of  practical  farmers. 
Farms  would  become  factories,  and  farmers 
either  capitalists  or  laborers.  Their  only 
management  would  be  of  crops.  It  carries  an 
esthetic  threat,  too:  the  character  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  dairy  farms  would  change — for  the 
worse. 

But  in  any  fight  for  survival,  econornics 
would  probably  reign.  Northeast  dairymen 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  this  new 
type  of  milk-making  business.  They  may  have 
to  cope  with  it,  against  cheap  concentrated 
milk  from  the  Midwest  or  in  competition  from 
increasingly  capitalized  dairying  in  the  East. 
If  they  do  not  go  into  it,  their  neighbors  may. 
It  would  be  better  if  both  did,  rather  than  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  banker. 


On  the  Right  Track 

f^tui’e  pi’lce  improvements  can  only  come 
through  nationwide  programs  which  would  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunities  of  all  dairymen  ****’’ 

“****  it  is  also  evident  that  if  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  price  impi’ovement  our  enthusiasm  for 
larger  herds  and  more  milk  per  cow  will  destroy 
that  price  level  unless  we  accept  planned  and 
controlled  marketing  of  our  product.” 

Stanley  H.  Benham,  President 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn. 
October  16,  1958 

Clearly,  the  first  above-quoted  paragraph 
calls  for  a  nationwide  cooperative  association 
because  only  through  such  an  organization 
can  there  be  “nationwide  programs.”  While 
the  functions  of  such  a  nationwide  cooperative 
are  not  specifically  spelled  out  by  Mr.  Benham, 
we  assume  that  one  of  its  responsibilities  would 
be  bargaining  for  price. 

The  intent  of  the  second  above-quoted  para¬ 
graph  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Mr.  Benham  speaks 
of  “planned  and  controlled  marketing”  of  milk. 
It  is  impossible  to  plan  marketing  without  at 
the  same  time  planning  production.  Again,  we 
must  assume  that,  because  some  have  an  in¬ 
grained  fear  of  government-imposed  produc¬ 
tion  controls — with  good  reason,  Mr.  Benham 
shies  away  from  tackling  the  problem  directly. 
But  at  least  he  can  be  given  credit  for  tackling 
it  by  inference. 

Actually,  Mr.  Benham  appears  to  have 
spoken  on  the  two  most  basic  problems  facing 
today’s  dairy  industry,  and  it  is  significant 
that  neither  of  his  suggestions  was  approved 
by  resolutions  of  the  League’s  delegate  body. 
Since  practically  every  other  idea  and  program 
mentioned  by  the  League  president  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  delegate  body,  does  this  mean 
he  stands  alone  on  the  need  for  a  nationwide 
program  and  for  production  controls — alone, 
that  is,  among  his  own  membership? 

For,  certainly,  there  are  thousands  of  inde¬ 
pendent-thinking  dairymen  who  will  say  flatly 
that  Mr.  Benham  is  on  the  right  track. 


Grass  Roots  in  Action 
on  the  School  Front 

T  is  always  good  to  see  the  grass  roots  go 
into  action.  That  is  why  we  cannot  help  but 
applaud  the  action  taken  by  the  delegates  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  calling  for  a  legislative  investigation 
of  the  State  Education  Department. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by  the  Grange’s 
Albany  Chapter  and  originally  turned  down 
by  the  Grange’s  Education  Committee,  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  delegates 
when  brought  to  the  floor. 

This  is  grass  roots  in  action.  Whether  it  is 
ultimately  productive  is  not  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  At  least,  the  delegates  proved  they 
have  views  of  their  own  and  refuse  to  be 
herded  like  sheep. 

We  hope  the  delegates’  action  will  get  re¬ 
sults.  All  taxpayers  are  sorely  concerned  at 
mounting  school  costs,  both  by  way  of  capital 
expenditures  and  also  operating  expenses,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  financed. 
They  have  been  concerned  also  at  the  gener¬ 
ally  autocratic  attitude  of  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  officials. 

Certainly  there  is  no  government  agency 
that  has  become  more  of  a  law  unto  itself  than 
New  York’s  Education  Department.  There  is  a 
very  general  impression  that  the  department, 
in  making  policy,  has  removed  itself  further 
and  further  from  the  people.  Since  department 
policy  is  virtually  unreviewable  and  since 
school  officials  are,  also  virtually,  irremovable, 
the  relationship  between  official  and  taxpayer 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  satisfactory  operation  of  school  programs 
and  the  proper  education  of  our  youth. 

A  legislative  investigation,  as  proposed  by 
the  State  Grange,  should  therefore  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Education  Department.  With  an 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  be  heard,  the  air 
can  be  cleared  and  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  doubts  and  animosity  that  have  been  built 
up  through  the  years  will  be  erased. 


Democratic  Sweep,  except — 

ITH  most  of  the  1958  election  returns  in 
as  we  go  to  press,  the  predicted  Demo¬ 
cratic  landslide  has  materialized,  the  trend  is 
evident  in  both  congressional  and  guberna¬ 
torial  contests. 

Briefly,  the  results  can  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  strong  leadership  by  the  President, 
nationally  and  internationally;  anti-Bensonism 
—particularly  strong  in  the  midwest  dairy 
country;  the  economic  recession;  a  militant 
labor  bloc;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hostility 
to  the  campaign  tactics  of  Vice-President  Nixon. 

Clearly,  the  Democrats,  having  received  this 
popular  mandate,  now  have  a  responsibility  to 
prove  their  value  to  the  electorate. 

The  exceptions  to  the  Democratic  sweep 
were  in  New  York,  where  the  Republican 
candidates  for  senator  and  governor  were  both 
victorious,  and  in  Pennsylvania  where  Governor 
Leader  lost  in  a  very  close  race  for  the  Senate. 
The  size  of  the  Republican  majority  in  New 
York  was  clearly  the  most  surprising  election- 
day  result.  Conceding  the  good  personality  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  glamour  of  his  name  and 
his  fresh  approach,  the  Democrats’  defeat  state¬ 
wide,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Republicans  national¬ 
ly,  can  be  put  down,  without  question,  to  lack 
of  strong  leadership. 


Best  Cows  in  the  Country 

'’pHE  success  of  the  Northeast’s  cattle  at  the 
A  national  dairy  shows  brings  great  plea¬ 
sure  and  pride.  The  herds  have  brought  honor 
to  their  farms,  their  States  and  the  region.  The 
report  on  page  14  of  this  issue  should  convince 
anyone  that  the  “cradle  of  the  nation’s  dairy 
seed-stock”  is  also  its  nursery  and  its  perma¬ 
nent  home. 

Congratulations  to  the  breeders,  herdsmen 
and  exhibitors  who  have  bred,  fit  and  shown 
their  cattle  so  well. 


“But  he  that  glorieth  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord.”  —  2  Cor.  10:17. 
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Of  Litter  and 

As  a  lover  of  sheep,  I  cannot  agree 
with  your  advice  to  clean  out  the 
sheep  stables  in  Winter.  Letting  the 
litter  build  up,  I  have  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  and  caring  for 
sheep. 

After  losing  several  ewes  from 
udder  trouble,  I  decided  to  let  the 
dung  accumulate  from  late  Fall  until 
after  shearing.  The  retained  dung 
would  keep  the  sheep  off  the  floors, 
warm,  too,  and  prevent  udders  from 
contacting  cold  and  damp  ground.  On 
just  fresh  bedding,  ewes  often  paw 
away  so  that  they  can  get  their 
udders  onto  the  cool  floor.  It  prob¬ 
ably  comforts  their  feverish  udders 
at  lambing,  but  it  surely  brings  grief 
later  on. 

Since  letting  the  manure  build  up, 

I  have  had  no  trouble  from  mastitis 
or  any  other  udder  malady.  Each 
time  that  I  add  new  bedding,  I 
sprinkle  hydrated  lime  around  first. 
The  under-dung  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  soft;  it  will  cause  sore 
feet.  I  do  not  furnish  fresh  bedding 
at  shearing  time.  The  wool  picks  up 
too  many  of  the  grain  heads.  Directly 
after  shearing  is  just  fine;  as  a  rule, 
the  intense  cold  of  Winter  has  passed. 
Whether  or  not  the  bacteria  in  the 
dung  do  any  good  I  do  not  know.  The 
warmth  on  the  udders  certainly  does. 

I  Incidentally,  I  do  not  agree  with 
T.  L.  King  about  shearing  the  ewe 
from  tail  to  udder  a  month  or  two 
before  lambing.  I  do  it  directly  after 
the  ewe  has  cleaned.  Otherwise,  an¬ 
other  shearing  must  be  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  lamb  from  smear.  I  keep  the 
lambs  away  until  after  cleaning.  Mr. 
King  also  writes:  “When  disowning 
occurs:  .  .  the  best  cure  is  to  halt¬ 
er  the  ewe  and  tie  her  with  a  rope 


Lambs 

just  long  enough  so  that  she  can  lie 
down.  Keep  her  tied  until  she 
changes  her  mind;  the  lambs  will 
find  a  nursing  way.”  Some  mothers 
are  so  obstinate  that  their  lambs  be¬ 
come  weak  and  chilled,  and  they  die 
for  lack  of  nourishment.  Pneumonia 
often  takes  over,  especially  in  cold 
weather  like  we  had  last  February. 
My  make-mother  method  is  to  let  the 
ewes  loose  in  a  small  pen  and  rub 
the  lambs’  rear  ends  over  their  nos¬ 
trils.  It  stops  the  mothers  from  buck¬ 
ing  and  stomping  their  lambs.  To  be 
certain  the  lambs  are  nourished,  I 
throw  the  ewe  down  and  hold  her 
while  they  nurse.  Some  lambs  are  so 
stupid  that  even  starting  them  to 
suck  with  the  finger  does  not  work;  I 
have  to  squirt  the  milk  into  their 
mouths.  Doing  this  six  or  eight  times 
a  day  soon  becomes  something  of  a 
chore,  but  one  needs  to  be  just  as 
stubborn  as  the  ewe.  Sometimes  it 
all  goes  on  for  a  week  or  more;  other 
times  it  is  done  in  a  day. 

During  the  extremely  cold  weather 
of  Winter,  I  am  in  the  sheep  pens 
many  nights  until  4:00  a.  m.  Making 
my  rounds,  I  feel  the  lambs  and,  if 
they  seem  empty,  I  put  them  on  their 
mothers.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  be 
around  the  pens  when  parturition  oc¬ 
curs;  if  labor  proceeds  half  an  hour 
without  results,  tie  the  ewe  to  a 
rack  on  the  floor  to  help  with  the  de¬ 
livery.  As  soon  as  the  lambs  are  born, 
they  are  wiped  off  and  dryed  with  a 
lady’s  electric  hair  dryer.  I  then  put 
woolen  blankets  on  them.  How  can 
sheepmen  use  plastic  blankets  and 
still  declaim  on  the  merits  of  wool 
for  clothing?  A  woolen  blanket  al¬ 
lows  the  body  to  breathe  without  con¬ 
densation.  C.  L.  Riley 


Cowaselon  Creek 


(continued  from  page  2) 

When .  Congress  passed  the  Small 
Watershed  Act,  a  Cowaselon  Water¬ 
shed  Association  was  already  in  ac¬ 
tion'.  It  submitted  an  application  for 
assistance  in  August  of  1955.  As  soon 
as  the  application  was  approved, 
Boggs  and  his  fellow  SCS  technicians 
went  to  work  on  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  entire  108-square-mile  water¬ 
shed. 

1 

Ready  To  Go  With  a  Plan 

Five  flood  dams  are  to  be  built  just 
above  the  lake  plain  to  hold  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  for  short  periods. 
Peak  loads  from  storms  will  be 
spread  over  longer  times,  making  it 
easier  for  the  drainage  system  to 
handle  the  excess.  Two  debris  dams 
are  planned  for  the  Canaseraga 
Creek,  one  of  the  four  main  tribu¬ 
taries.  They  will  trap  silt  coming 
from  upstream.  A  floodway,  or  small 
dike,  is  part  of  the  plan;  it  will  keep 
flood  water  out  of  the  muckland  at 
the  junction  of  the  Canastota  and 
Owlville  Creeks.  Channel  improve¬ 
ment  is  a  big  item,  too.  The  present 
drainage  will  be  expanded  into  one 
complete  system  for  all  the  lowland. 
A  total  of  35  miles  of  new  or  im¬ 
proved  channels  is  planned.  Douglas 
Ditch,  the  main  outlet,  will  be  the 
starting  point. 

Thesp  structural  improvements 
plus  the  upland  conservation  work 
will  give  watershed  protection  that 
farmers  and  villagers  have  needed 
for  the  past  century.  It  will  end  all 
floods,  but  it  will  spare  farmers  from 
the  usual  annual  ducking  their  crops 
get.  Only  those  very  bad  storms 
which  might  occur  on  an  average  of 
once  in  20  years  will  cause  trouble. 
And  these  won’t  be  as  bad  as  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  have  been  in  the 
past. 

Everyone  in  the  watershed  will 
gain.  The  upland  farmers  who  have 
already  installed  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  in  their  fields  find  profitable  in¬ 
creases  in  production;  the  water  held 


on  the  land  increases  yields.  Ponds 
make  a  good  source  for  stock  water. 
Improved  pastures  step  up  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  As  more  conservation  be¬ 
comes  an  upland  reality,  less  water 
will  rip  its  way  to  the  lake  plain.  As 
flood  levels  drop,  muckland  crop  pro¬ 
duction  will  go  up.  New  ditches  will 
carry  off  more  water  faster. 

There  will  be  a  big  transformation 
of  wildlife  in  the  area,  too.  Present 
pollution  in  the  Cowaselon  will  end; 
Canastota  is  to  build  a  new  disposal 
plant  as  part  of  the  overall  plan. 
This,  plus  decreased  siltation,  should 
bring  back  the  wall-eye  pike  and  bass 
that  once  spawned  in  the  lower 
Cowaselon.  Wildlife  population  in 
the  upland  area  will  get  a  boost  as 
ground  cover  and  woodland  manage¬ 
ment  improve. 

Earth-moving  operations  are  to 
start  this  year  but  there  are  five 
years  of  hard  work  ahead  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Cowaselon  Watershed.  Yet, 
as  work  progresses,  relief  from  floods 
will  be  felt.  Flood-free  crop  harvests 
will  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  ex¬ 
ception.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  brighter, 
more  stable  future  for  the  farmers 
and  other  folks  in  the  Cowaselon 
Watershed  of  New  York’s  Madison 
County. 


Integration  and  Contract  Farming : 
How  Far  Has  It  Gone? 


95*  OF  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 
IS  INTEGRATED 

5*  OR  LESS  UNDER  CONTRACT 

50%  INTEGRATED  TO  SOME 
DEGREE 

2%  OR  LESS  UNDER  CONTRACT 

3S>40»  GROWER-SHIPPER 
ARRANGEMENTS 

25%  SOME  FORM  OF  CONTRACT  ’ 

15%  honclled  through  co-op  gint, 
cottonsoed  oil  mills  ond 
markoting  ossn’s. 

75%  UNDER  SOME  FORM  Of 
INTEGRATION 

^  30%  CONTRACTS  WITH  CO-OPS 

I  90%  GROWER-PROCESSER  CONTRACTS 
•  sayr,  CP -PA. 
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SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  how  for  delivery  next  year 


MAKE  A 


SILO 


wMi  DUR-A-COn  Merhr 


V 

% 


the  heart  of  your 
plant... 


One  sure  way  to  cut  costs  and  increase  farm 
profits  is  with  a  modern  livestock  feeding 
•plant. 

You  can  take  the  first  step  right  now  by 
ordering  the  silo  that  stands  above  them  all 
.  .  .  a  Marietta  “Harvest  King."  Its  rugged 
concrete  stave  construction  assures  years  of 
economical  service  and  safe  protection. 
Tough,  new  DUR-A-COTE  sealed  interior 
makes  silo  wall  air-tight,  mar-proof,  acid- 
resistant.  Even  high  moisture  grains  keep 
fresh  and  nutritious  in  a  Marietta  “Harvest 
King"  silo.  _ 

Whatever  type  mechanical  feeding  planf^ 
is  best  for  your  farm,  you  can  count  on- it 
operating  more  efficiently  and  profitably 
frorn  a  Marietta,  “Harvest  King"  Silo. 

EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT  and  easy^Ti-'' 
nancings  plan  now  in  effect  will  save  you 
money,  too.  Send  coupon  at  once  for, com¬ 
plete  information. 


/ 
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I  THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Baltimore  21,  Md..  Charlotte  6,  N.C. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.V. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Please  send  complete  details  on  the  Marietta  “Harvest 
King“  Silo  and  EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT  plan. 


m 


•d  - ' ' 


Nome- 


R: 


Address- 
City _ 


Phone- 


-Stote- 
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Proven  in  Over  a 
Billion  Miles  of  Service 


Warn  Hubs  "take  out”  the  front  drive  in  2- 
wheel  drive — save  wear  and  tear  on  gears,  tires; 
give  your  4  w.  d.  the  pep,  speed,  handling  ease, 
getaway  of  a  pickup!  Once  you  install  either 
Warn  Lock-O-Matics,  the  hubs  that  "shift  for 
themselves”,  or  manual  control  Warn  Locking 
Hubs,  you’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  drove  a  4- 
wheel  drive  without  them!  Models  for  all  4- 
wheel  drives  to  1 V2  tons.  See  your  dealer  soon! 

I  Riverton  Box  6064-Cllt 
WAKN  lYirU.  LU./  ilic.  Seattle  88,  Washington 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 
SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 
FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


'Fre^  immature  Mnd' Estimates. 
St.ECTHA';1»R0Te0T|O(y  OOMPANY,  INC.  1 
.  12?;  N.  LAKE  AVE.',  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  ^ 
.  '  Telephonei 


ANOTHER  HOMASOTE  FIRST 

W/TH  THE  NEW 

HOMASOTE "48 "ROOFING  PANELS 

2  men  roof  4  squares  an  hour 

For  a  permanent  AS  SIMPLE 
roof  —  with  AS . .  • 

maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12' 

Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  X  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 

(Other  dimensions 
may  be  used,  as 
roof  area  dictates.) 

Fine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure, 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  *--34 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  "48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  10(Z 


Name . . 

Address . . . 

City . Zone _ State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO  12,ONT.-224  Merton  St. 

COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 

$1  at  drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.^N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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1  YOU’LL  GET  A  BETTER  DEAL 
.  FROM  YOUR  IH  DEALER 

2  YOU’LL  RECEIVE  INTEREST  AT  6%  ON 
.  YOUR  TRADE-IN  .  .  .  PAYABLE  AT  ONCE 

3  YOU’LL  EARN  INTEREST  AT  6%  ON 
.  CASH  PAYMENTS  .  .  .  PAYABLE  AT  ONCE 

4  YOU’LL  BE  PROTECTED  AGAINST 
.  A  PRICE  INCREASE 

5  YOU’LL  RECEIVE  PERSONALIZED 
.  ASSISTANCE  ON  TIME  SALES 


u 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THESE  5  BIG  BENEFITS 

BONUS 


Here’s  how  the  plan  works  •  •  • 

Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  good  hard  cash  to  deal  NOW  instead  of  later  in  the  season.  He’ll 
allow  MORE  for  your  trade-in — then,  in  addition,  he’ll  pay  you  INTEREST  AT  6%  on  the  trade- 
in  allowance  .  .  .  payable  to  you  in  cash,  at  once.  He’ll  pay  you  6%  INTEREST  on  any  cash 
payments,  too,  protect  you  against  price  increase  .  .  .  until  specified  dates  prior  to  your  normal 
season  of  use. 


why  is  my  trade-in  worth 
more  now? 

Let’s  take  a  baler,  for  example.  If  you  traded  in  your  old  baler 
oday,  your  IH  dealer  would  be  able  to  recondition  and  resell  it 
in  time  for  the  coming  baling  season.  On  the  other  hand  if  you 
waited  to  trade  until  baling  begins,  your  trade-in  couldn’t  be 
reconditioned  without  costly  overtime — often  would  miss  the 
selling  season  completely.  That’s  why  your  IH  dealer  is  ready 
;o  give  you  a  better  deal  today  than  he  can  later  in  the  year. 


What  can  I  trade  in? 

Any  farm  machine  traded  in  under  the  plan  qualifies  for  the  bonus 
3enefits.  You  need  not  trade  like  for  like — for  example,  you  might 
deal  for  a  tractor,  trade  in  a  picker. 


Do  I  have  to  make  a  cash  payment 
to  earn  the  bonus? 

No.  .  .  you  can  deal  on  the  basis  of  your  trade-in  alone.  You  can, 
however,  make  cash  payments  at  a  later  date  if  you  wish  .  .  .  and 
they’ll  qualify  for  6%  interest  as  well  if  received  prior  to  estab¬ 
lished  deadlines. 


Can  I  get  these  benefits  on  a 
cash  deal  •  •  •  no  trade-in? 

Yes  .  .  .  early  dealing  means  a  saving  for  your  IH  dealer,  even 
without  a  trade-in.  Accordingly,  he’ll  pass  the  savings  on  to  you 
in  the  form  of  the  6%  interest  bonus  on  cash  paid  ...  a  better 
deal .  .  .  price  guarantee. 


What  implements  are  included 
under  the  plan? 


f’he  complete  IH  line  of  years-ahead  combines,  tractors,  balers 
•  and  many  other  machines  are  included  in  the  Early  Trader’s 
^onus.  For  a  complete  list  of  seasonal  machines  eligible  for  bonus 
^nefits,  see  your  IH  dealer. 


What  about  financing 
time  sales? 

You  can  purchase  your  new  IH  machinery  and 
finance  it  under  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan 
...  let  the  machine  pay  its  own  way  .  .  .  and 
still  qualify  for  bonus  benefits.  Finance  charges  can  be  waived 
to  specified  dates  under  certain  conditions  on  time  sales. 


Now— let’s  figure  the  deal  .  .  . 

Your  next  step  is  a  visit  with  your  International  Harvester  dealer. 
Without  any  obligation,  have  him  figure  a  deal  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  Discover  how  much  IH  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  can 
mean  to  you. 

Your  IH  dealer  has  complete  information  on  the  Early 
Trader’s  Bonus  .  .  .  the  6%  interest,  price  protection,  and  waiver 
of  finance  dates  applicable  to  your  location  and  the  machinery 
of  your  choice.  As  a  result,  you  will  have  an  accurate  dollars-and- 
cents  measure  of  the  benefits  of  buying  NOW. 

You’ve  everything  to  gain  .  .  .  nothing  to  lose  ...  by  having 
your  IH  dealer  figure  YOUR  deal  today.  The  sooner  you  trade, 
the  bigger  the  bonus. 


REMEMBER- 

THE  EARLIER  YOU  TRADE 
THE  MORE  YOU  SAVE  . .  . 

SEE  YOUR  IH  DEALER  TODAY 


International  Harvester  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  withdraw 
its  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  at  ony 
time,  and  will  assume  no  obli¬ 
gation  for  orders  executed 
underthe  plan  afterthat  dote. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and  Equipment. . .  Twine  . . .  Commercial 
Wheel  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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oil,  dovi! 


SHE  NEEDN’T  HAVE  SLIPPED 


BARN  CAL  CITE 

helps  prevent  slips  and  falls 

“Slipping”  accidents  cost  money,  and  needn’t  hap¬ 
pen.  Help  prevent  them  by  spreading  a  thin  layer 
of  Lime  Crest  Barn  CaHte  on  your  dairy  barn 
floor.  In  that  way,  you  give  your  cows  sure  footing  .  .  .  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  but  avoid  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 


Barn  Calcite  also  helps  keep  your  barn  clean  and  adds  to  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 


It  doesn’t  cost,  it  'pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 


See  your  local  dealer  for 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestonk  products  corporation  of  America,  newton,  n.  J. 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


—FREE  DELIVERY  — 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

TO  FARMERS 
All  First  Quality 
WHOLESALE  PRICES 

NO  SECONDS 


v^RUPTURE 

ruptiire  and  my  patented  Air 
Cushion  Appliance  should  get 
HLLtU  Wiin  1..,;,,  acquainted!  My  device  is 
Si?:-.,  guaranteed  to  bring*re- 
;^*^ducible  rupture  suffer- 
Ss^^vers  genuine  comfort 
and  security,  nights- 
'  days  at  work  or 
\play — or  it  costa 
\  you  nothing!  Low 
jcost;  no  springs, 
iSSSiSS:i®^  hard  pads.  It 
.•  has  helped  mil- 
. 'lions!  Write  me! 


H.  C.  Brooks 

226-A  Stalest. 
Marshall,  Michigan 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

FIRESTONE  RAYON 


TOWN 

AND 

COUNTRY 

SNOW 

TIRES 

Tube  Type 

Tubeless 

Size 

Ply 

Black 

Black 

White 

670-15 

4 

20.75 

23.00 

27.50 

710-15 

4 

22.65 

25.00 

29.70 

760-15 

4 

24.55 

27.35 

32.45 

800-15 

4 

26.80 

30.25 

35.75 

750-14 

4 

25.20 

30.25 

800-14 

4 

27.35 

33.00 

850-14 

4 

29.70 

35.20 

900-14 

4 

32.45 

39.90 

DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 


f/x  tr  YoaMaft 


Why  wait  days  for  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
it  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Iveep  "Denture  Repair  Kit"  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once, 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY,  Dept.  N-13 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL, 


$2.98 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


10.000  GALLONS 
BATTLESHIP  GRAY 
Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Northeast  Winners  at 


National  Dairy  Shows 


AIRY  herds  from  the  12 
northeastern  states  made 
extremely  good  showings 
last  month  at  both  the 
National  Dairy  Cattle  Con¬ 
gress  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
and  the  International 
Dairy  Show  in  Chicago.  Their  owners 
were  premier  breeders  and  exhibi- 
i;ors  of  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys  at 
both  events,  and  from  them  came 
11  grand  champions.  Their  perform¬ 
ance  was  outstanding  in  Ayrshires, 
Guernseys  and  Brown  Swiss.  Mere¬ 
dith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  and 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  almost  dominated  the  former, 
and  HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster, 


McDonald  Farms  Jolly  Token,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  was  grand  champion 
Guernsey  at  Chicago,  reserve  in 
Waterloo. 


Mass.,  and  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  N.  J.,  did  very  well  in  Swiss. 
Several  northeastern  herds  actually 
did  dominate  the  Guernseys.  Mystery 
Farm,  Hope,  R.  L,  and  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  with 
others,  improved  the  Northeast’s 
reputation  for  quality  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  In  general,  animals  from 
northeast  farms  shown  at  Waterloo 
were  also  shown  at  Chicago  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week;  some,  however,  did  not 
go  the  whole  distance,  appearing 
only  at  the  International.  Some 
Guernseys  were  shown  only  at 
Waterloo  in  the  National  Guernsey 
Show. 

THE  AYRSHIRE  CLASSES 

Roselawn  Farm,  Malvern,  Pa.,  showed 
1st  bull  calf  at  Chicago;  Winford  Cheesman, 
Ellenburg  Deport,  N.  Y.,  had  2nd  at  both; 
Meredith’s  6  Iowa  was  3  Chicago.  Strath¬ 
glass  was  5,  4;  Masonic  Homes  Farms, 

Elizabeth,  Pa.,  had  6th  Chicago.  Meredith’s 
1st  jr.  yr.  and  res.  jr.  ch.  bull  in  Iowa  was 
3  at  International.  Strathglass’  2  and  4  Water¬ 
loo  became  4  and  5.  Meredith’s  sr.  yr. 
first  and  jr.  champion  at  both,  NYABC’s  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  2.  Meredith  Ist-place  two-year- 
old  Ayrshire  at  both,  and  D.  L.  Proctor  and 
Son,  Spencer,  Mass.  3.  Clarence  Nicholls, 
Nedrow,  N.  Y.,  showed  his  Ayrshire  aged 
bull  to  3rd  in  both,  Strathglass’  Iowa  4  be¬ 
coming  Chicago’s  5th.  Meredith  best  ud- 
dered  cow  Waterloo,  Strathglass  Chicago. 
The  9th  best  udder  of  Kenneth  Hatch, 
Granby,  Mass  ,  at  the  National  went  reserve 
Chicago.  Meredith’s  1st  heiler  calf  at  Water¬ 
loo  was  5  at  International,  Strathglass’  2, 
then  6.  Raymond  DeHart,  Cortland,  N.  Y„ 
moved  his  9th  calf  Waterloo  to  1st  Chicago. 
Hatch  and  Proctor  and  4-H’ers  Mary  Lenker 
of  Dalmatia,  Pa.,  and  G.  C.  Rice  III,  Reeds- 
ville,  Pa.,  also  showed  calves  in  money 
there.  Meredith  had  top  jr.  yearling  Ayr¬ 
shire  female  at  both  —  jr.  champion  at 
Iowa,  and  Strathglass  exhibited  2  and  3; 
Glenn  C.  Porter,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  ranked 
well  both.  Strathglass’  1st  —  res.  jr.  cham¬ 
pion  —  and  2nd  sr.  yearlings  at  Iowa 
dropped  to  5,  8.  Meredith’s  3  and  6  ranked 
3,  14;  Clarence  Nicholls’  was  5,  9.  Mere¬ 
dith  had  top  jr.  get  twice,  with  Strathglass 
2,  then  5;  Proctor,  Porter,  DeHart  and 
Cheesman  joined  for  6  Iowa;  Nicholls’  jr. 
get  was  4  Chicago,  Roselawn’s  9.  Mere¬ 
dith’s  1  and  3  Iowa  2-year-olds  moved  to 
I  and  2  Chicago.  Nicholls  was  4,  then  5; 
Ralph  Cooley,  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  showed  to  2 
and  4,  Strathglass  6  and  12,  Proctor  8  and 

6,  and  4-H’er  Geraldine  Stewart,  Latrobe, 
Pa.,  7  at  Chicago.  Meredith  had  1st  3-yr.  at 
Iowa,  4  Chicago;  Strathglass  stood  2,  5  and 

7,  and  2,  8  and  12.  Hatch’s  Iowa  3  was 

Illinois’  4;  Porter  was  next  in  each.  Mere¬ 
dith  and  Hatch  switched  1  and  3  with  4-yrs., 
the  former  winning  in  Chicago;  Strathglass 
5,  6.  Meredith’s  1st  aged  cow  sr.  and  gr. 
champion  both  events;  Strathglass  5,  9. 

Meredith  also  first  dairy  herd,  produce  of 
dam  and  first  best  three  females  both; 
Strathglass’  herd  2,  6,  its  three  2,  3.  It 
showed  1st  sr.  get  at  both,  also  2,  then  3. 
DeHart’s  get  was  6  Iowa,  4  Chicago.  Strath¬ 
glass’  produces  were  2  and  3,  then  5,  9; 
Hatch’s  6,  then  2,  Roselawn  7  at  Chicago. 
Meredith  was  premier  breed  and  exhibitor 
both;  Massachusetts’  herd  twice  1st,  New 
York’s  2  and  4.  Pennsylvania’s  assembled 
herd  was  5  at  Chicago.  K.  L.  Turk,  Cornell 
University,  judged  Ayrshires  at  Chicago. 

THE  BROWN  SWISS 


HyCrest  Farms,  Leominster,  Mass.,  3.  2-yr. 
of  Lee’s  Hill  3,  2.  HyCrest’s  aged  bull  1  and 
sr.  and  gr.  champion  both,  NYABC’s  2  and 
res.  grand  champion,  then  4;  Lee’s  Hill’s 
3,  2  and  reserve:  Paul  Bennetch’s  of  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J.,  5,  3.  No  northeast  heifer  calf 
came  in  the  first  10  at  Waterloo,  but  HyCrest 
had  6,  and  9  Chicago;  Hillwinds-Ladderlook 
Farm,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Thomas  Giles  of 
Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Behre  showed  well. 
Jr.  yr.  of  FFA’er  Philip  Yetter,  Newtown, 
N.  J.,  2nd  Iowa  3  Chicago;  HyCrest’s  4,  then 
1;  Hillwinds  behind;  Concord  Farms  also 
exhibited  Suydam  Farm,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  showed  3,  5  sr.  yearling;  Judd^s 

Bridge  was  6  both,  and  Lee’s  Hill  11  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  jr.  get  of  Raymond  Parker,  Wood- 
bourne,  N.  Y.,  6,  9.  Lee’s  Hill  showed  sec¬ 
ond  best  udder  at  Chicago.  Its  2-yr.-olds 
were  1  and  5,  3  and  6;  HyCrest  4,  5;  Hill- 
winds  and  Concord  also  showed.  Lee’s  1, 

7  and  9  3-yrs.  Waterloo  became  2,  8  and  9; 
Behre’s  was  5,  14.  Robin  Hill  Farm,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  showed  10,  12;  Hi-Ho  Farm, 
Darien  Center,  N.  Y.,  showed.  Lee’s  3  and 

8  4-yrs.  became  4,  7;  Parker’s  5,  5;  HyCrest 
6,  then  6  and  8;  Judd’s  Bridge  was  well  up 
at  Chicago.  Lee’s  Hill  1st  aged  cow  and  sr. 
and  gr.  champion  Brown  Swiss  female  at 
Iowa  repeated;  HyCrest  7,  6;  Hi-Ho  and 
Hillwinds  made  nice  showings.  In  Iowa, 
where  there  was  a  best-udder  class  for 
every  age,  Lee’s  Hill  was  1st  for  2-yr.  and 
aged  cow.  It  also  showed  3,  then  2  sr.  get; 
HyCrest  was  5  twice;  Behre  6,  7.  Lee’s  Hill 
2nd  Waterloo  “best  three’’  top  Chicago;  Hy¬ 
Crest  5  both,  Behre  and  Hi-Ho  placing  well. 
The  Lee’s  Hill  dairy  herd  was  3,  1;  HyCrest’s 
6,  5.  Lee  produce  won  both,  HyCrest  5,  7; 
Hi-Ho  showed.  New  Jersey  assembled  the 
1st  state  herd  at  Chicago,  with  New  England 
2  and  New  York  4.  G.  W.  Trimberger,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  judged  the  Swiss  at  Water¬ 
loo. 

THE  GUERNSEY  CLASSES 

Ist-place  Guernsey  bull  calf  at  both  Wat¬ 
erloo  and  Chicago  was  Cornell  University’s 
McDonald  Farms’,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  their 
5  was  7.  Henry  Christal,  Hanover  Hill  Farm, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  2,  5;  Jacob  Tams, 
Augusta,  N.  J.,  2  and  3  Chicago.  Greystone 
Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  had  1st  jr.  yearling 
twice;  Atherton  Hobler’s  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
5  both;  George  Pack  and  Donald  Elliot, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  9  Waterloo,  Jacob  Tanis 
8  Chicago.  L.  B.  Wescott,  Clinton,  N.  J., 
top  sr.  yearling  at  both;  4-H’er  R.  M. 
Wessel’s  of  Lisbon,  Md.,  was  4  Chicago. 
Cornell  showed  top  2-yr.-old  both;  Henry 
Venier  of  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  2,  3.  Clifl'ord 
Conover,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  had  3rd  aged 
bull  Iowa;  Hobler’s  was  5  both;  Pack  7 
Waterloo.  Cornell’s  calf  jr.  champion  at 
Waterloo,  Biford’s  reserve;  switched  at 
Chicago.  Christal  showed  1st  heifer  calf 
both;  Cornell  2,  then  2  and  3.  Sherrill  Smith 
showed  4-H  calf  3  Iowa,  then  Frank  Brown 
of  Port  Deposit,  Md..  and  4-H’er  Leslie  Ann 
Begent,  IthaCa,  N.  Y.;  G.  E.  Wessel  12  Chicago. 
Cornell  jr.  yearlings  were  3,  4  and  7,  3,  7 
and  12.  Christal’s  5  became  1;  Hobler  9  to 
4-H’er  G.  C.  Snyder,  St.  Johns,  Pa.,  6  Wat¬ 
erloo,  Tanis  13  Chicago.  Hobler  sr.  yearling 
Guernsey  female  1  both,  also  jr.  champion; 
Cornell’s  2  and  8,  5  and  7.  L.  S.  Riford, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  5,  10;  Graydon  Stoddard  4-H 
sr.  yr.,  Upton,  N.  Y.  9  Iowa,  and  Deborah 
Wolford.  No.  Wales,  Pa.,  10th.  Charles  P. 
O’Connor,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  3  Chicago, 
Venier  6,  4-H’ers  Hubert  Snodgrass  Jr., 
Street,  Md.,  11,  E.  D.  Gunther,  Taneytown, 
Md.,  14,  Tanis  13  and  15.  Christal  both 


S.  S.  Better  Cheer,  Meredith  Farm, 
Topsfield,  Mass.,  was  double  grand 
champion  Ayrshire  female. 


reserves,  calf  Iowa,  jr.  yearling  in  Chicago, 
ChristaTs  jr.  get  was  3,  1;  Cornell’s,  3; 

Tanis  showed  7th  Chicago.  His  dry  cow  2nd 
there.  Alton  Dewan’s  2-yr.,  Oneida,  N.  Y., 

4,  1.  George  W.  Snyder  and  C.  R.  Hack,  St. 
Johns,  Pa.,  1  Iowa,  Cornell  2;  Hobler  5,  and 
4-H’er  Sharon  Ann  Garrett,  Rockville,  and 
Rebecca  Murray,  Port.  Deposit,  both  Mary¬ 
land  9  and  10,  Snyder  2,  Cornell  5,  Hobler 
7,  Tanis  8  and  9,  Miss  Garrett  10,  Henry 
Venier  14,  and  Miss  Murray  15  at  Chicago. 
George  Pack  and  Clifford  Conover  3-yr.  1 
Waterloo;  Laurence  D.  Hansen,  So.  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  4,Venier  5,  Hobler  6  and  8,  and  Cor¬ 
nell  9;  Tanis  4  Chicago,  Hobler  7  and  10, 
Venier  8,  O’Connor  9,  and  Greystone  Farm 
13.  Cornell’s  4-yr.-olds  were  1,  3  and  9,  then 

I,  5  and  8;  at  Iowa  its  1st  was  sr.  and  grand, 
at  Chicago  reserve  champion.  Pack’s  4  and 
5  Waterloo,  Hobler  6,  and  O’Connor  9;  Hob¬ 
ler  7  Chicago,  Wesssel  11.  Hobler’s  1st  5-yr., 
and  sr.  and  gr.  champion  at  Iowa  was  2 
Chicago;  Venier’s  3  came  1.  L.  B.  Wescott’s 
10th  at  Waterloo,  3rd  Chicago;  Pack  was  2 
Waterloo.  4-H’er  Edward  Wharff  III,  Wood¬ 
bine,  Md.,  4,  8;  Cornell  3  and  7,  5  and  6. 
Hobler’s  6,  9  and  best  udder  at  both.  O’Con¬ 
nor  was  9  Iowa.  Hobler’s  top  Iowa  herd  was 
2  Chicago,  Cornell’s  3,  1st;  Pack  2  Iowa; 
O’Conner  6,  9.  Hobler  showed  2nd  best  three 
both,  O’Connor  3,  5;  Tanis  3  Chicago.  Cor¬ 
nell  1st  get  both,  Hobler  4,  2;  Venier  6, 
then  4;  Tanis  2  at  International,  O’Connor 

5,  and  8.  Cornell’s  produce  was  1  at  both, 
and  also  8,  7;  Venier  2,  Hobler  4,  5,  O’Con¬ 
nor  5,  12,  Wessel  6  Chicago.  New  York  as¬ 
sembled  top  state  herd  at  each  event;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  3  Waterloo,  Maryland  5;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  2  Chicago.  Maryland  4,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  was  premier  exhibitor,  predecessing 

J.  M.  McDonald,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  premier 
breeder  in  both.  Hilton  Boynton  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  judged  at 
Waterloo. 


Judd’s  Bridge  Farm’s  bull  calf.  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  was  5  Iowa,  then  2.  Con¬ 
cord  Farms,  Woodbourne,  N.  Y.,  showed  6,  9. 
The  jr.  yearling  bull  of  Edward  Behre  III, 
Washington,  N.  J.,  was  6,  4.  J.  D.  Hunt  and 
Son’s  sr.  yearling  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  2,  then  1; 


THE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.,  had  6th  bull 
calf  Waterloo,  10  Chicago;  its  3  jr.  yearling 
became  1  Katherine  Mills’  Last  Chance 
Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  showed  5  and 
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6  sr.  yearlings,  then  5,  7.  Z.  R.  Lewis’  Monk- 
ton,  Md.,  2-yr.  was  3,  8th.  His  3rd  aged  bull 
became  2nd  and  reserve  gr.  champion.  Mys¬ 
tery’s  4th  heifer  calf  went  to  2nd;  Ethel 
Hunt,  Granville,  Mass.,  showed  Illinois’  8. 
Mystery  had  top  jr.  yearling  and  jr.  cham¬ 
pion  Waterloo,  3  Chicago.  Lewis  was  10 
Iowa,  Last  Chance  6  Chicago.  Mystery’s  8th 
sr.  yearling  went  to  1st  and  jr.  champion¬ 
ship  Chicago:  Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne, 
Mass.,  was  2  Chicago,  Lewis  9  Iowa  and  8th 
Chicago.  Mystery’s  jr,  get  was  1  Illinois, 
Lewis’  dry  cow  9.  Lewis  had  1st  and  2nd  2- 
yrs.  Iowa,  1  Illinois.  Mystery  5  Waterloo, 
Last  Chance  5  International.  Last  Chance’s 

3- yr.  was  5th,  8.  Lewis’  4-yr.  was  1st  at 
both,  and  sr.  and  gr.  at  Chicago,  Mystery’s 
6  Chicago.  Mystery’s  3rd  aged  Waterloo  1 
Chicago;  Lewis’  11  International.  Lewis’  top 

4- yr.  had  best  udder  both.  Mystery’s  aged 
cow  reserve.  Mystery  8th  herd  Waterloo  1 
Chicago:  also  best  Chicago  three  females; 
Lewis’  three  1st  Waterloo,  4  Chicago;  Last 
Chance  6.  Lewis’  4th  produce  Iowa  1  Illi¬ 
nois;  Mystery  4th,  Last  Chance  5.  Lewis  get 
2  both.  Last  Chance  5,  7;  Mystery  4  Chicago. 
New  England  assembled  4th  state  herd  Iowa, 

2  Chicago.  L.  V.  Tirrell  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  judged  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  at  Chicago. 

THE  HOLSTEINS 

Howard  Weiss,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  showed 
1st  bull  calf  both  shows.  Pineyhill  Farms, 
Washington,  N.  J.,  3  sr.  yearling  at  Chicago, 
Ray  Smith  and  Sons,  Frederick,  Md.,  4  then 

3  Iowa.  .Austin  Coblenz,  Jefferson,  Md.,  3rd 

2-yr.  both;  Pineyhill  9  Waterloo;  Aldo  Pan- 
ciera.  Westerly,  R.  I.,  4  Chicago.  Frank 

Goodyear’s  Danboro,  Pa.,  2nd  aged  bull 
Waterloo  1st  Chicago;  W.  I.  King,  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.,  5  both.  Weiss’  calf  jr.  champion 
both,  Goodyear’s  bull  sr.  and  grand  Chicago. 
Irvington  Farm’s  heifer  calf  8,  1st  Chicago, 
Ira  Ifert’s  jr.  yearling  Middletown,  Md.,  2, 
4.  Irvington’s  sr.  yearling  7  both,  4-H’er 
Sharon  Stauffer,  Walkersville,  Md.  9,  4. 

Charles  lager,  Jr.  Fulton,  Md.,  8;  he  was 
also  a  member  of  Maryland’s  2nd  place  4-H 
dairy  judging  team.  4-H’er  Allie  Messer, 


Lee’s  Hill  Kestrel  M.  was  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Brown  Swiss  female  at  both 
Waterloo  and  Chicago. 
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Gaithersburg,  Md.,  6th  jr.  get;  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y..  ranking  dry  cow. 
Irvington  and  Messer  9th  and  8th  2-yr-olds; 
Logwood  Farms,  Gaithersburg,  7,  8  on  3’s. 
W.  I.  King  and  John  Morris’  4-yr.  from 
Gaithersburg  2  at  Waterloo  6  at  Chicago; 
Leslie  C.  King  and  Sons’  Clarksburg,  Md., 
4,  2;  Beacon  Milling  Co.  1st  4-yr.  Chicago. 
Pineyhill’s  4th  and  10th  aged  cows  at  Iowa 
to  3  and  4  Chicago;  Logwood  8,  15;  Beacon 
8;  its  top  4-yr.  Chicago  had  reserve  best 
udder.  Pineyhill’s  dairy  herd  3rd  both.  Log¬ 
wood  5  Iowa,  Irvington  and  Beacon  8  and 
9  Chicago.  Irvington  Farms’  best  three  3rd, 
8th,  Logwood’s  9,  4.  Irvington,  Logwood  and 
Beacon  showed  sr.  gets  Chicago;  Pineyhill’s 
produce  3rd  both.  Hilton  Boynton  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  handled  Hol- 
steins  at  Chicago. 

JERSEYS 

No  winning  Jerseys  were  shown  at  Water¬ 
loo,  but  E.  Lea  Marsh,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  did 
well  at  Chicago.  Bull  calf  9th,  jr.  yr.  1st, 
aged  bull  2nd  and  res.  grand  champion. 
His  heifer  calves  were  among  the  1st  20, 
jr.  yr.  7,  dry  cow  3,  2-yr.  8th  three-year 
14,  4-yr.  5,  and  aged  cows  13,  15.  Marsh’s 
dairy  herd  4,  best  three  7  and  sr.  get  4. 
Henry  Uihlein,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  showed 
dry  cow,  3-yr.,  and  a  4-yr.  cow  in  money. 
Vaucluse  Farm,  New  port,  R.  I.,  showed  1st 
Jersey  3-yr. -old  cow. 

THE  CHICAGO  JR.  SHOW 

In  Guernseys,  Leslie  Ann  Begent  1st  heifer 
calf.  Edward  Wessel  3rd.  Hubert  Snodgrass 
Jr.  2nd  sr.  yr.,  Graydon  Stoddard  5th.  Shar¬ 
on  Garrett  top  2-yr.  cow,  Ronald  Wessel  4- 
yr.  Edward  Warff’s  5-yr.  1st  and  res.  sr. 
champion.  Rebecca  Murray  and  Harold  Fost¬ 
er,  both  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  showed  well. 
Maryland  showed  1st  junior  Guernsey  herd. 

Mildred  Seeds  Downington,  Pa.,  showed 
6th  2-yr.  Jersey  cow.  Fred  Baker  II,  Lion- 
ville.  Pa.,  showed  a  good  calf. 

Among  the  Holstein  junior  showmen  with 
high  ranking  animals  were  Harriet  Derr, 
New  Windsor,  Md.;  John  Messer;  Richard 
Ensor,  Forest  Hill,  Md.;  Charles  lager  Jr.; 
Sharon  Stauffer;  Roberta  Messer;  Joan  E. 
Fry,  Gaithersburg,  Md.;  Patricia  Messer; 
and  David  Brauning,  Finksburg,  Md. 
lager’s  top  sr.  yearling  was  res.  jr.  cham¬ 
pion. 

Mary  Lenker  had  2nd  Ayrshire  calf.  A. 
Reed  Hayes  III  5th  sr.  Geraldine  Stewart’s 
2-yr.  1st,  Gary  Nicholls’  2nd,  Pamelia  Hayes 
5th,  Marilyn  Harnish’s  of  Quarryville,  Pa., 
7th.  Pennsylvania  showed  2nd-place  junior 
state  Ayrshire  herd. 

WATERLOO  JR.  GUERNSEY  SHOW 

Only  Guernseys  were  shown  in  the 
national  junior  show  at  Waterloo;  other 
breeds  were  only  for  lowans.  Heifer  calf: 
Sherrill  Smith,  Bedford,  Pa.,  1st;  Leslie  Ann 
Begent  2;  Linda  Lodge,  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa.,  6;  Roy  Hamilton,  Cambra,  Pa.,  7.  Jr. 
yearling  heifer:  George  C.  Snyder  2.  Sr. 
yearling;  Graydon  Stoddard  1,  Deborah  Wol¬ 
ford  2,  Douglas  Gunther  7.  Two-  and  three- 
year-old  cows:  Sharon  Ann  Garrett  3,  Re¬ 
becca  Murray  6.  Four-year-old  cow  and 
over:  Edward  Wharff  III,  2,  and  reserve 
grand  champion;  Ronald  Wessell  5.  Mary¬ 
land  showed  the  2nd-place  junior  state 
Guernsey  herd,  Pennsylvania  9. 


Faf  Stock  Show  and  Sale 

While  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
339  entries  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
Western  New  York  Fat  Stock  Show 
and  Sale  at  Caledonia  this  Fall  were 
4-H,  open-class  competition  was  keen 
and  with  real  quality.  W.  B.  Stewart, 
Brockport,  showed  the  champion 
hog.  -Jack  Porter,  Elba,  had  reserve, 
and  also  showed  the  first-place  pen 
of  three  hogs;  LeRoy  Poorman  of 
Waterloo  exhibited  the  reserve  pen. 
J.  Manley  Heeg,  Holcomb,  showed 
top  lamb;  Fred  Carnes’  from  ithaca 
was  reserve.  Richard  Hunt,  Ithaca, 
had  top  pens  of  lambs  in  both  open 
and  4-H  classes;  Kenneth  Moore,  Jr., 
Nichols,  exhibited  the  reserve  open 
pen.  Timmy  Scoons,  Stanley,  showed 
the  champion  steer,  with  William 
Bergstresser,  Stanley,  holding  re¬ 
serve.  Robert  Welcher,  Newark, 
showed  the  champion  pen  of  three 
steers,  with  Bergstresser's  reserve. 

Esther  McColl,  LeRoy,  exhibited 
the  champion  4-H  hog;  John  Giera, 
Stanley,  the  top  pen.  Robert  Hunt 
of  Ithaca  exhibited  first-prize  4-H 
lamb.  The  champion  4-H  steer  be¬ 
longed  to  Philip  Green,  Canandaigua. 

In  the  sale,  117  steers  averaging 
1,003  pounds  brought  an  average 
price  of  $.31  per  pound;  the  77  hogs 
averaging  203  pounds  apiece  also 
were  $.31.  The  145  lambs  at  an  86- 
pound  .average  went  for  $.34.  Tobin 


John  Giera  of  Stanley,  Ontario  Co., 
shoioed  the  champion  pen  of  4-H 
hogs  at  W.  N.  Y.’s  Fat  Stock  Show 
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Packing  Co.,  Rochester,  bought  Miss 
McColl’s  champion  hog  at  $3.00  per 
pound.  Knight’s  Market  of  Ithaca 
took  Robert  Hunt’s  sale-topping  lamb 
likewise  at  $3.00.  The  top-selling 
steer  was  Philip  Green’s. 


The  champion  Hampshire  ewe  at  the 


Southeastern  Massachusetts  Sheep 
Shoio  was  exhibited  by  Marcus 
Thompson,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

S.  E.  Mass.  Sheep  Show 

Some  1,000  persons  attended  the 
fifth  anual  show  and  sale  of  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  in  East  Bridgewater  last 
month;  75  exhibitors  showed  275 
head.  Judges  Byron  Colby  and  Don 
Kinsman  chose  these  winners:  grand 
champion  wether,  E.  A.  Smith, 
Georgetown;  reserve,  Nancy  Clark, 
Duxbury.  Southdown  ewe,  Charles 
Gately,  Whitman;  ram,  E.  Crane, 
Chelmsford.  Shropshire  ram  and  ewe, 
R.  J.  Williams,  Yarmouth.  Columbia 
ewe,  George  Mullen,  Hanson;  ram, 
Mary  Mullen  II,  Hampshire  ram  and 
ewe,  Marcus  Thompson,  Chepachet, 
R.  I.  Suffolk  ewe,  Mrs.  Daniel  Hurd, 
West  Newbury,  Mass.;  ram,  Eva 
Shepherd,  West  Newbury.  Cheviot 
ewe,  Donna  Whiting,  East  Bridge- 
water,  Dorset  ram,  Richard  Salve, 
Seekonk.  Montadale  ram  and  ewe,  G. 
Wilkins,  No.  Attleboro. 


SHEEP 


BRED  EWES  FOR  SALE 

A  limited  number  of  COLUMBIA  X 
SOUTHDALES  exposed  to  our  selected 
rams  since  October  16. 

MORGAN  HORSES  ANGUS  CATTLE 
U  V  M  MORGAN  HORSE  FARM 
MIDDLEBURY,  R.  D.  3,  VERMONT 
Tel.  Dudley  8-2011 


LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Y«ur  Farm  Profit. 

Write;  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324.NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

_ For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. _ 

FLOCK  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Modernized  House,  268 
Acres,  Machinery.  EASTERN  KARAKUL  SHEEP 

FARM,  MEDUSA,  N.  Y. _ iPhone:  Oak  Hill  2-4186 

For  Sale:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING’ 
EWES  and  RAMS:  From  Two  to  Four  Years  of  Ago. 
L.  F,  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  40  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 

L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Typey,  Well  Grown  Registered  HAMPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  RAMS  in  Ideal  Breeding  Condition.  These 
rams  will  get  you  top  lambs  right  from  grass. 
Write  or  Visit  —  STANLEY  VAN  VLEET, 

OVID,  NEW  YORK _ PHONE:  LO  D1  29-R 

—  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  — 
A.  L.  BLENIS,  RAVENA,  NEW  YORK 

AM  OFFERING  YEARLING  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  YEARLING  RAMS 

Large,  Heavy  Shearers.  Priced  to  Sell. 

A.  S.  KNIGHT  &  SON.  INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAM 

TWO  YEARS  OLD 


P.  SEMMELHACK,  CLINTONDALE,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars.  Fall 
sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires, 
farm,  RENO  H.  THOMAS, 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Available.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _  EASTON.  MARYLAND 


SPENCER, 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 
SAINT  JOSEPH’S  ABBEY, 


_ MASSACHU SETTS 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.Y. 

free  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Stnee  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  MarylsBil 

-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  BABY  PIGS  - 

BRED  GILTS,  SERVICE  BOARS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  - 

MEAT  TYPE  FOR  BREEDING;  BOARS.  SOWS, 
50  HEAD.  ALSO  SERVICE  BOARS  READY  TO  USE 
C.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 

Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM.  STE  WA  RTSTO  W  N,  PENNA. 


OFFERED 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Because  of  lack  of  wintering  space 
a  good  group  of  excellent  quality 
purebred  Angus  heifers,  by  noted 
bulls,  breeding  age  and  younger 
reasonably  priced  at  $250  to  $350. 

COLD  SATURDAY  FARMS 
Finksburg,  Maryland 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\6^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

\  Accredited  Herd 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Lorry  Dom.  8re(dtll9 

FARM  LANDS’* 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.  I 

■Phone  417  Webttn  Tmen. 


.A.  INF  C3-  TJ  S 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher’s 
block  and  to  every  Farmer’s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlinto.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aeeradllad  Herd 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE;  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-  Exporters-  Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulis  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATION.  QUEENSTOWN.  MARYLAND 

- PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS^ - 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS;  HERD 
SIRES:  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31. _  GROTON,  NEW  YORK 


-  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  - 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 
SIX  BRED  HEIFERS  $250  EACH 
ALSO  COWS  AND  CALVES,  HEIFERS.  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


—HEREFORD  CATTLE  —  HILL  &  DALE  FARM— 
VOORHEESVILLE,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  R05-2260 


DOGS 

■ -  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  - 

Good  Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:4-7664 

-  SPORTSMEN  - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds, 
Rabbit  Hounds.  Small  Squirrel  Dogs,  Fox  and  Deer 
Hounds.  Catalogue  free.  SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

LOOK:  BEAUTIFUL  SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  ENG- 

LISH  SETTERS,  COLLIES.  Real  Quality.  All  Regis¬ 
tered.  Attractive  Pirces.  HAUMONT  KENNELS, 
ATTICA.  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  548 

REG.  GERMAN  SHEPHERDS:  Champion  Bloodlines. 

Friendfy  Dispositions.  Reasonable  Prices. 
CAROLYN  LARSEN.  R.  I,  ANDOVE R ,  NEW  J E R S E Y 
—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SH EPH  ERD~PU PS  — 
FROM  REAL  DRIVING  PARENTS.  BORN  LOW 
HEEL  STRIKERS.  MALES  $15:  FEMALES  $12. 

REGISTRATION  PAPER  $1.00  Extra. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER.  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

- WANTED  PUPPIES  —  ALL  AKC  BREEDS - 

With  papers  for  resale.  State  prices  and  describe  fully 
AUFDEMBERG  KENNELS,  BOX  23, 
NORTHVALE,  N.  J.  PHONE  CLOSTER  5-1474 


—  WHY  WALK  FOR  THE  COWS?  — 
OUR  DOGS  WILL  BRING  THEM  HOME  ALONE. 
TRAINED.  $35.00;  PUPS,  $12.00. 
CREEKSIDE  KENNELS, 

BEARDSLEY,  MINNESOTA 


-  BEAUTIFUL  BEAGLE  PUPS  - 

Stud  Service  —  A.  K.  C.  —  Better  Blood  Lines 
Wormed  and  Innoculated.  Price  $35.00 
GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  CLAYTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS - 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE:  Walnut  7-3149 


—  FOR  SALE— 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFER  CALVES 

One  to  18  months  old,  calfhood  vaccinated.  Herd 
fully  TB  and  Bangs  accredited.  Will  sell  from  one 
to  a  truck  load.  All  from  wonderful  type  and  pro¬ 
duction  cows.  They  are  priced  for  a  quick  sale. 
ROLAND  0.  WILKINS, 

R.  I.  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


-  AYRSHIRES  - 

Stop  Squawking  About  Test — Raise  Ayrshires  for 
4%  milk.  Polled  or  horned  bulls  available.  Write,  visit 
PARTRIDGE  HILL  FARM,  BARNEVELD,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


-  PIGEONS  —  WHITE  KING  BREEDERS  - 

$2.00  PAIR  IN  LOTS  OF  10  OR  MORE. 
ADAM  SHAFFER  AGENCY,  BEDFORD,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


-  MUST  SELL  ENTIRE  HERD  - 

Write  for  Information. 

ANDES  CHINCHILLA  FARM, 

58-51  Fresh  Pond  Road, 

MASPETH  78,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


—REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— 
From  excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $20,  females  $18 
MRS.  IRA  PEGG,  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPPIES—  BRED  FOR  RATTERS 
CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  STAFFORD,  KANSAS 


BEAUTIFUL  A.  K.  C.  REG.  NORWEGIAN  ELK- 
HOUND  PUPPIES.  Excellent  Xmas  Gifts.  Intelligent 
and  friendly  $50  each.  Stud  service,  excellent  pedigree. 

MRS.  BLANCHE  ABBOTT, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  VERMONT 


RABBITS 


-  RAISE  RABBITS  - 

A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATORY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  23  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  23  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 


RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
On  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITES  RABBITRY,  DELAWARE,  OHIO 


Pure  Bred  New  Zealand  Whites 

NOW  OFFERING  A  NEW  SUPPLY  OF  THE  SAME 
QUAILTY  3  MONTHS  STOCK  AT  $3.00  EACH, 
EITHER  SEX.  PEDIGREES  FURNISHED. 
NORTH  RIDGE  RABBITRY, 

R.  D.  PRESTON  HOLLOW.  NEW  YORK 


-  10  COUPLES  OF  CHINCHILLAS  - 

With  Cages  —  $2,500.  Reason  for  sorlling,  poor  health. 

COURNOYER,  BOX  118, 

R.  F.  D.  MANVILLE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


SOV'I  SURPIUS 

BARGAINS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  U.  S.  Gov't.  Jeeps,  trucks,  fork-  j 
lifts,  tents,  tools,  machinery,  motors,  typewriters,  hy-  | 
draulics,  tires,  camping  equipment  and  iOOO’s  of  other  • 
items  that  sell  as  low  as  1,  2,  or  3%  of  original  LOW  Gov’t  • 
cost!  Send  $1.00  TODAY  for  complete  instructions  and  | 
list  of  depots  to  < 

AVIATION  SURPIUS  CENTER,  De^  F^.  Bm  WojR.h.J 


I 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  50  TO  70  FEET 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write; 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 
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SAVE  WEEKS  OF  WORK,  TIME 
AND  RISK  — ORDER 


STARTED 
PULLETS  -  NOW! 

The  same  Parmenter  Quality  Control  which  has 
assured  the  popularity  of  Parmenter  Chicks  for 
so  many  years  is  now  available  to  you  in  PAR¬ 
MENTER  STARTED  PULLETS.  You  can 
devote  all  your  time  and  plant  facilities  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  be  assured  of  the  number  of  pullets 
you  want  for  IMMEDIATE  PRODUCTION  at 
the  time  you  want  them  without  the  risk,  care, 
work  and  expense  of  brooding  and  raising  them 
yourself. 

The  Parmenter  Started  Pullet  program  gives  you 
pullets  from  a  single  source  —  one  brood  and 
one  farm  —  all  raised  under  strict  supervision, 
protected  by  careful  vaccination  and  a  complete 
health  program. 

CHOOSE  FROM  THESE  PROVEN  PARMENTER 
PROFIT-PRODUCERS. 

Parmenter  r.  i.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  Egg  Laying  Fowl. 

Parmenter  mass,  whites 

Meet  the  demand  of  poultrymen  who  want  a 
prolific  egg  producer  that  dresses  off  white. 

Parmenter  black  sex-links 

Guaranteed  Parmenter  Red  ancestry  makes  them 
the  favorite  of  the  country’s  biggest  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE  IN  NORTHEAST 
AREA  ONLY.  CALL  US  FOR  COMPLETE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  OR  TO  TALK  IT  OVER  WITH 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVE. 

Phone  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


new 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 

Priced  ’ 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I  _ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  fromold, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial  —  per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
PCUn  Un  EROklCV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
uElllU  nU  IYIUIilI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  yon  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  80  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.X69tl 
3.15  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Koppers  DURETHENE 
Polyethylene  Film 

Unlimited  Applications  for  Agriculture 
Permanent  Protection  for:  Trench,  field  and  up¬ 
right  silos.  Haystack  covers.  Machinery  tarps. 
Ditch  liners.  Mulch  &  weed  control.  Greenhouses. 
Hot  &  cold  frames.  Soil  fumigation.  Storm  windows. 
Moisture  barriers.  Potato  cellars.  Poultry  houses. 
Trailer  covers.  Low  cost  grain  houses.  Lightweight. 
(1000  sg.  ft.  of  4  mil  weighs  less  than  20  lbs.). 
Widths  up  to  40',  in  black  or  clear.  Rot  and  mil¬ 
dew-proof.  FHA  approved. 

Price  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

2  gauge  (.002)..  .01 c 
4  gauge  (.004) . .  .OIZSc 
6  gauge  (.006) . .  .027c 
Mulching(BI.,  .00l5).0075c 

F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.  C.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order.  Price  List,  Catalog  on  Request. 

PLASTICOVER,  INC. 

70  COMMERCE  ST.,  BROOKLYN  31,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABILITY 
4'2''  &  B’A"  X  200  ft.  long 
3'  to  40'  X  100  ft.  long 
10’  to  40'  X  100  ft.  long 
2'&4'x500, 1 000,3000  ft. 


Hubbard 

CHICKS  make 

great  tAY«S 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD  496  Brown  Egg  Cross 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Brown  Eggs 

HUBBARD  KIMBERCHIK  K-137 

Profit-Bred  for  Large  Chalk-White  Eggs 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UB^ARD  FARMS 

WALPOLE.  N.  H.  citkh  LANCASTER,  PA,  ■  STATESVILLE,  N,  C 


STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 


U. 


S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


People  60  to  80 

COPY  DOWN  THIS  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  NOW  .  . 

.  .  .  and  write  today  to  find  out 
how  you  can  still  apply  for  a 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy  to  help 
take  care  of  final  expenses  without 
burdening  your  family.  Mail  a  post¬ 
card  or  letter,  giving  your  name, 
address  and  age  to: 

Old  American  Ins.  Co. 

1  West  9th,  Dept.  L-1120-N 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

No  obligation.  No  one  will  call. 


GERMAN 
AUTOMATIC 

6-SHOT  REPEATER 
—  .22  CAL. 

Self  ejecting  clip.  Fir¬ 
ing  spring  adjustable! 

Precision  made  by  the  ^  Q  C 
Finest  West  German 
Gunsmiths  —  Wonderful 
for  sporting  events,  theatrical  performances,  to 
scare  would-be  attackers,  etc.  4"  long,  perfect¬ 
ly  balanced.  Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee. 
(Not  available  to  residents  of  Calif.)  Send 
$6.95  cash,  check  or  money  order  to: 

BEST  VALUES  COMPANY 
DEPT  G-211,  403  M.liRKET  ST.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORNISH-CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
 MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 


1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
secret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  tree 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R.F.D . Box  . Street.... 

Post  Office . State 

Your  Name . 

A-ddress  . . . .  •••••••••••• 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name. ) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Egg 
Producers'  Association 

Formation  of  an  organization  to 
represent  all  the  egg  producers  of 
New  England  is  progressing.  Com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  poultry  associations  have 
held  five  meetings  since  June.  The 
Connecticut  Poultry  Association  has 
now  decided  to  participate,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  will  take 
part,  too.  Choosing  their  name  as 
New  England  Egg  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  group  has  tentative  by¬ 
laws  prepared.  The  contributions 
received  indicate  there  is  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  producers  in 
such  an  organization. 

At  a  meeting  last  month  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  in 
Durham  the  following  statement  of 
purposes  was  adopted: 

1.  To  provide  the  medium  for  a  united 
New  England-wide  attack  on  marketing 
and  other  problems  of  egg  producers. 

2.  To  develop  and  promote  a  sound  and 
effective  quality  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  for  New  England  eggs  involving  a 
New  England  seal  or  identification, 

3.  To  develop  model  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  and  contracts  between  independent 
egg  producers  and  egg  handlers  (private 
and  cooperative)  and  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  same. 

4.  To  encourage  the  merger  of  New 
England  cooperatives  into  a  strong,  pro¬ 
ducer-controlled  marketing  outlet. 

5.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  uniform 
egg  laws  in  New  England. 

6.  To  represent  the  egg  producers  of 
New  England. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
in  regional  and  national  prgrams  of  con¬ 
cern  to  egg  producers. 

Temporary  chairman  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Egg  Producers’  Assn,  is  Elliot 
Schubert,  194  Pleasant  Valley  Street, 
Methuen,  Mass.  Richard  Warren, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  is  secretary. 


Another  Kind 
of  Rot  Killer 

Everyone  seems  so  eager,  lately, 
to  try  the  new  and  modern,  and  I 
am  no  exception.  When  the  new  rat 
killers  came  on  the  market,  I  soon  de¬ 
cided  to  use  one  of  the  best-known. 
It  was  fine,  it  killed  a  lot  of  rats;  in 
fact,  the  third  year  that  I  used  it, 
it  killed  80  of  them  by  exact  count! 
So  I  continued  its  use. 

Like  all  newly  made  friends,  it 
takes  time  to  tell.  I  was  soon  “told”, 
by  the  existence  of  some  huge,  grand- 
daddy  rats  that  started  appearing 
here  and  there  on  the  farm.  I  kept 
applying  the  wondrous  poison  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  big  fellows  stayed  with 
me. 

One  fine  day,  a  salesman  appeared 
and  informed  me  that  he  made  a 
good  living  going  about  to  chicken 
farms  and  distributing  lethal  liquid 
poison  just  to  clear  up  the  new  poi¬ 
son-immune  giants,  such  as  mine.  He 
proceeded  to  do  so  and  that  settled 
that. 

But  how  about  the  future  immune 
rats?  I  do  not  ever  want  any  more 
of  those.  The  answer  is  simple: 

I’ve  gone  back  to  cats.  You  must 
all  remember  when  gramps  and 
granny  had  a  barn  full  of  cats.  Well 
I  now  have  a  henhouse  full;  and  a 
darn  good  job  they  do,  too.  One 
morning,  at  chore  time,  I  spied  a 
furry,  gray  figure  scurrying  into  a 
hole.  On  the  next  egg-picking  round, 
there  were  Black  Tom  and  Tiger 
Tom,  one  on  each  side  of  the  retreat, 
their  eyes  never  leaving  the  spot. 
With  such  faithful  sentinels,  I  ex¬ 
pect  no  more  over-grown  rats. 

New  Hampshire  P.  Grace 


Meeting  on 
Poultry  Automation 

Over  100  people  attended  the  poul¬ 
try  meeting  in  Batavia  late  last 
month,  sponsored  by  DeKalb  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association.  Several  meth¬ 
ods  of  automation  were  discussed. 
Carl  Kaegebein  of  Grand  Island, 
N.  Y.,  presented  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Nest-O-Matic  nest  and 
egg  gathering  belts.  It  was  concluded 
that  poultrymen  should  have  a  house 
75  feet  or  more  in  length  in  order 
to  use  the  belt  successfully  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  that  poultrymen 
should  therefore  keep  this  linear 
factor  in  mind  when  planning  new 
poultry  housing. 

Slatted  fioors  and  pit  cleaners 
were  discussed  by  John  Carlile  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Joe  Monahan, 
also  of  Canandaigua,  presented  the 
advantages  of  tiered  roosts,  and  Dick 
Green,  manufacturer  of  Egg-O-Rama 
cages,  discussed  the  advantages  of  a 
cage  operation.  It  was  concluded  that 
each  of  these  systems  has  merit  and 
should  he  considered  before  any  auto¬ 
mation  move  is  made  by  today's 
poultryman. 

Joseph  Claybaugh  of  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  challenged  the  poultrymen 
with  the  (luestion:  “Where  will  the 
eggs  be  produced”?  Will  it  be  in 
the  surplus  grain  area  of  the  Mid 
west,  near  the  consuming  markets 
of  the  East,  or  in  the  areas  of  few 
alternative  occupations,  such  as  the 
South?  Claybaugh  pointed  out  that 
the  business  will  go  to  whichever 
area  is  capable  of  producing  quality 
eggs  at  the  lowest  price.  Of  course, 
this  will  mean  poultrymen  must  use 
the  best  breed  of  birds,  quality  feed 


and  the  best  of  management  to  stay 
in  the  business. 

Serving  as  master  of  ceremonies 
was  Carroll  W.  Christensen,  of 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


Calcium  and  Vitamin  D 
for  Strong  Egg  Shells 

The  older  hens  laying  high-priced 
Large  eggs  now  are  quite  likely  to  be 
producing  them  with  thin  and  weak 
shells.  Shell  strength  does  decrease 
with  the  age  of  any  hen,  but  there  is 
a  wide  variation  between  individuals; 
the  trait  is  inherited.  The  great  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  the  older  hens  are  laying 
and  have  laid  during  the  year  may 
also  be  a  factor.  Of  course,  the  diet 
may  be  deficient  in  vitamin  D  or 
calcium;  trace  minerals-  such  as 
manganese  have  an  effect,  too. 

If  Vitamin  D  is  a  possible  cause  of 
weak  egg  shells,  it  would  be  good  to 
add  a  pint  of  cod-liver  oil  daily  to 
the  feed  for  each  1,000  hens.  Benefit 
would  be  noticed  within  a  week;  one 
can  determine  vitamin  D  deficiency 
without  much  trouble  or  expense. 
Mix  the  oil  with  a  few  pounds  of 
mash,  and  sprinkle  this  over  the 
regular  mash  every  noon. 

The  need  for  calcium  can  be 
checked  by  scattering  chick-sized  oy¬ 
ster  shell  or  limestone  grit  over  the 
mash,  using  two  pounds  for  each 
1,000  hens  daily.  If  the  hens  already 
have  all  they  need,  the  extra  calcium 
will  be  deposited  on  the  egg  shells 
and  show  up  as  lumps  of  lime. 

If  thin  egg  shells  persist  despite 
these  extra  nutrients,  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  except  to  go  to  a 
different  breeder  for  chicks  in  the 
future.  C.  S.  Platt 


Why  Foil  Chicks? 

The  prediction  of  lower  egg  prices 
in  the  first  half  of  1959  makes  it 
important  for  egg  producers,  by  way 
of  insurance,  to  have  new  birds  in 
fiush  production  when  summer 
months  bring  higher  egg  prices. 
There  is  need,  therefore,  for  some 
out-of-season  chick  replacing,  i.  e., 
fall  chicks  whose  rate  of  lay  will  be 
greater  in  the  higher  price  period 
than  old  hens. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
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GUARANTJfD  FEEDS 


«  Cdmcmatc  •  “ 

ESTAfttlSHED  )a43  „ 

tANCAlTia,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  ♦  ORttSVIUE,  OH»C 
L  TAMPA,  FtA.  .  SANTORO.  N.C.  .  CHAMtUE,  OA 


Griff  Brooks  brushes  up  on  barbe¬ 
cued  chicken  —  with  savory  sauce. 

before  he  realized  the  commercial 
possibilities.  He  held  his  first  com¬ 
mercial  barbecue  for  local  Farm 
Bureau  members  in  1951  and  they 
have  had  him  back  every  year  since 
then.  As  he  became  more  experi¬ 
enced,  Brooks  learned  certain  short¬ 
cuts  which  eventually  made  his  bar¬ 
becues  the  smooth,  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  they  are  today. 

In  his  first  barbecues  he  used  cin¬ 
der  blocks  as  walls  for  the  barbecue 
pit,  but  the  time  and  labor  involved 
in  moving  cinder  blocks  forced  him 
to  find  a  better,  easier  way.  Now  he 
uses  a  pit  made  of  metal  sheets  and 
iron  rods.  This  pit  can  easily  be 
broken  down  into  small  sections 
which  are  readily  stacked  and  highly 
portable.  If  it  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  the  pit  to  accommodate  more 
birds,  it  can  be  done  by  simply  add¬ 
ing  a  few  more  sides. 

In  his  early  barbecues  Brooks  laid 
the  chickens  on  a  wire  grate  which 
meant  that  he  had  to  turn  each 
serving  individually.  Now  he  lays  the 
birds  on  racks  made  of  turkey  wire 
welded  to  a  frame  of  iron  rods.  By 
placing  one  rack  on  top  of  the  one 
holding  the  chickens  and  just  flip¬ 
ping  the  two  racks  with  the  birds 
between,  it  is  possible  to  turn  30 
servings  at  a  time. 

With  this  kind  of  setup.  Brooks 


The  essence  of  good  barbecued 
chicken,  he  points  out,  is  thorough 
cooking.  The  proper  amount  of  heat 
cooks  the  birds  slowly  and  through¬ 
out.  Brooks  takes  about  one  and  a 
half  hours  to  cook  the  chickens.  A 
simple  test  to  see  if  the  chicken  is 
done  is  to  twist  a  leg  bone.  If  it 
will  turn  free  of  the  meat,  the  bird 
is  done. 

In  addition  to  having  barbecues 
for  clubs,  societies  and  other  groups, 
there  is  a  barbecue  every  Saturday 
night  at  the  Brooks’  farmstead.  With 
no  advertising  other  than  a  small 
sign  saying,  “Barbecue  Tonight”  in 
the  front  yard,  a  reputation  for  good 
food  and  the  aroma  of  hot,  tangy 
chicken  attracts  up  to  250  barbecue 
lovers  each  weekend. 

This  home  barbecue  coupled  with 
two  or  three  for  social  and  fraternal 
groups  each  week  have  provided 
the  Brooks  with  a  profitable  sideline 
and  an  additional  market  for  the 
products  of  their  farm. 

Stephen  Breth 


Feed  now 
for  tomorrow’s 

GOLDEN  EGGS 


Starting  &  Growing  Feeds 


^^Barhecue  TonightF^ 

Catskill  poultryman  has  good 


recipe  for  more  farm  income. 


well  fed,  we  favor  the  larger  size.” 

A  good  barbecue  sauce  will  turn 
ordinary  customers  into  rabid  parti¬ 
sans,  and  Brooks  has  that  kind  of  a 
sauce.  As  first  prize  winner  in  the 
chicken  barbecuing  contest  at  the 
1957  New  York  State  Fair,  Brooks 
uses  this  basic  recipe:  Barbecue 
Sauce  (enough  for  five  broiler 
halves):  V2  cup  cooking  oil;  IVa  tsp. 
poultry  seasoning;  1  cup  cider  vine¬ 
gar;  1/4  tsp.  white  pepper;  and  2 
tblsp.  salt;  1  egg.  The  birds  must  be 
basted  with  the  barbecue  sauce  be¬ 
fore  they  go  on  the  fire.  “If  you  don’t 
baste  them  first,  the  sauce  will  just 
roll  off  the  chickens  and  won’t  flavor 
the  meat.”  Brooks  turns  the  chickens 
once  every  10  minutes  and  bastes 
them  after  every  turn.  For  basting, 
he  uses  a  10-quart  pail  full  of  barbe¬ 
cue  sauce  and  applies  the  sauce  with 
a  long  handled  brush.  “Some  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  says,  “try  to  apply  the  sauce 
with  a  spray  gun  but  the  nozzle 
usually  traps  part  of  the  ingredients 
leaving  a  nasty  mixture  of  mazola  oil 
and  vinegar.” 


The  appetizing  aroma  of  barbe¬ 
cued  chicken  was  in  the  Catskill 
Mountain  evening  air  as  hundreds  of 
people  milled  about,  eagerly  awaiting 
the  chance  to  heap  their  plates  with 
steaming  chicken  tossed  salad  and 
corn-on-the-cob.  Near  the  barbecue 
pit  Griff  Brooks  worked  busily  at  his 
duties  as  chief  chef,  coal  stoker  and 
maitre  d’hotel. 

In  the  past  five  years  Brooks  and 
his  wife  Frances  have  built  their 
barbecues  into  a  thriving  sideline 
that  supplements  their  regular  com¬ 
mercial  egg  and  broiler  business  in 
Stamford,  New  York.  Volunteer  fire¬ 
men,  the  Grange,  Masons,  milk 
plants  and  other  groups  clamor  for 
the  Brooks’  services,  and  customers 
come  from  all  over  the  surrounding 
countryside  to  feast  on  their  barbe¬ 
cued  chicken.  From  early  May  to  the 
end  of  September,  Brooks  averages 
four  barbecues  a  week  and  slaugh¬ 
ters  1,000  chickens  weekly  just  for 
use  at  these  barbecues. 

As  a  means  of  raising  money  for 
churches  and  hospitals,  barbecues 
are  ideal;  bake  sales  and  card  par¬ 
ties  are  almost  obsolete  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Creameries  and  feed  stores 
make  periodic  use  of  barbecues  for 
employee  get-togethers,  and  Lions, 
Rotary  and  similar  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations  want  barbecues  for  their  an¬ 
nual  outings. 

A  Texan  first  introduced  Brooks 
to  outdoor  chicken  barbecues.  He 
began  having  barbecues  for  his  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends  but  it  was  not  soon 


Today’s  improved  chick  strains  deserve 
feeds  that  will  develop  their  full 
egg-laying  potential.  Red  Rose 
Starting  &  Growing  Feeds  contain 
more  protein  and  calories — plus  all  the 
antibiotics  required  to  produce  the  hens 
that  can  and  will  lay  tomorrow’s 
Golden  Eggs.  Start  now  with  Red  Rose 
and  feed  Red  Rose  to  get 
those  profit-producing  eggs. 


Oistribvfors  from  Maine  to  Florida; 

Ohio  to  the  Atlantic 


/A  guuu  iiocKcan  average  juu  eggs/nen  per  year,  inrough  car 
ful  management,  the  poultryman  can  break  even  when  his  flo( 
is  only  producing  at  50%.  But  the  Golden  Eggs  ...  the  eg 
you  get  OVER  50%,  are  the  ones  that  mean  money  in  the  bar 
.  .  .  the  Golden  Eggs  are  the  profits  in  farming.  Flocks  rais< 
and  fed  on  Red  Rose  Poultry  Feeds  produce  at  high  rat 
. . .  plan  now  to  get  those  Golden  Eggs  with  Red  Rose  feeds. 
Feed  required  per  doz.  at  different  rates  of  production 
based  on  studies  at  Red  Rose  Research  Center. 

Increased  Income 


Percentage  of 
Flock  Lay 

50% 

60% 

70% 

80% 


Pounds  Feed 
Per  Dozen  Eggs 

5.52 

4.77 

4.43 

3.81 


Extra  Dozen 
Eggs  You  Get 

0 

57 

89 

163 


Per  Ton  of  Feed  Fr 
The  “Golden  Eggs' 

0 

$28.50 

$44.50 

$81.50 


and  his  12  year-old  son,  Johnny,  can 
handle  gatherings  of  up  to  400  peo¬ 
ple  without  any  additional  help.  At 
a  recent  barbecue,  900  people  were 
served  in  slightly  more  than  three 
hours.  And  at  the  Brooks’  stand  at 
the  1958  Schoharie  County  Fair  1,300 
chicken  halves  were  sold  in  one  day. 
It  might  be  noted  that  they  also 
sold  countless  “Chickenburgers,”  an 
original  invention  consisting  of  pre¬ 
cooked  chicken  served  with  barbecue 
sauce  and  put  on  a  bun. 

Brooks  uses  2 14 -lb.  eviscerated 
chickens  for  the  barbecues,  half  a 
bird  to  a  serving.  “Some  barbecues,” 
he  says,  “use  12-ounce  servings  but, 
because  most  customers  want  to  feel 


The  Money 
is  in  the  GOLDEN 


EGGS 
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says  "Many  UscfS 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 


Gift-  Housecoat  &  Doll 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC  DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  .  SCHOOLS  -  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


8254.  TWO-PIECER, 
softly  tailored.  Sizes 
36  to  52.  Size  38  (40 
bust),  5^8  yds.,  39  in. 
25  cents. 


8263.  MAKE  A  DAR¬ 
LING  DOLL.  Stuffed, 
cuddly.  One  size  only; 
20  in.  Party  Clothes. 
All  for  25  cents. 


Build  only  one  fire  o  season,  refueling  on  on 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burns 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are  as- 
of  safe,  ^round-the-clock  heat  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See  your 
Ashley  dealer  today. 

Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Do>vn-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 

3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 

(Dealerships  available  in  some  areas) 


an'  19r 


If  there 
details 


is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 

OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY 
AVAILABLE  IN  15  MODELS  —  15  PRICES 
WE  PRE-PAY  FREIGHT 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  INC. 

Box  F-35  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Why  pay  more  for  attractive 

NEW  TEETH! 

Here's  Something 
To  SMILE  About 

NOW 

Shipped  in 

IDAY! 

Brand  New 
Dentures 

made  from  your  old,  ugly,  broken-toothed, 
bad-tasting,  tobacco-stained,  ill-fitting  plates 
WITHOUT  IMPRESSION  by  an  amazing  sci¬ 
entific  duplication  technique.  Your  old  pl®*®* 
are  EXPERTLY  TRANSFORMED  into  CON^ 
PIETELY  NEW,  CLEAN,  NATURAL-LOOKING 
FIRST-QUALITY  DENTURES  of  lifelike  Dupont 
nastic.  SHIPPED  IN  1  DAYI 


REFILLS -24  for  $1 

DOUBLE-SHOT 
VISUAL  INK  SUPPLY 


- -  SEE  PROOF 

Of  This  Performance 
At  Your  Dealers 


$ 


20  *5 


for  Upper,  Lower 
or  Partial  Denture 
of  First  Quality! 


to  Repair  Broken 
Plate  &  Replace 
Broken  Teeth! 
Limited-time  introductory 
offer.  By  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  reputablo  den¬ 
tal  laboratories.  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  highly  skilled 
workmanship,  in  clean, 
modern,  tissue-blended 
pink  plasitc  by  Dupont, 
with  characterized  teeth 
to  replace  broken  teeth. 
ONE-DAY  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT!  SEND 
YOUR  OLD  PLATE  with  check  or  money 
order  (or  we'll  send  new  plate  C.O.D.).  Act 
TODAY  and  be  thankful  tor  years  to  come. 

DENTAL  UBDRATORIES  of  AMERICA 

Send  your  old  plate  with  cheek  or  money  or¬ 
der  to:  301  Old  Town  Bank  Bldg.,  Bolto.  2,  Md. 


MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE 

y ou  must  be  com* 
pletely  satisfied 
or  your  money 
will  be  refunded 
without  question. 


BRASS  (Value 
39c 

REFILLS  each) 

Fits  Every  Retractable  Pen 
Made.  Including;  ‘‘Scripto 
"Eversharp”  “Paper  Mate" 
“Waterman"  “Wearever"  ‘ 
and  over  200  others 
(except  .Parker) 

One  Make  and 
Two  ink  colors 
per  $1  order. 

Choice  of  Red, 

Blue.  Black. 

Green  or 
Brown 


(790 
Value 
Each) 

Top  Action 

PENS 

10  for  $1 

100  for  $10.00 

Choice  of  Red.  Blue, 
Black  or  Green  Ink. 
r  Ad(L  lOc  shipping  charge. 

Ink  Money  back  guarantee.  Quantity 

and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

Gold  Foil  Boxes  for  Gift  Packing,  4c  each. 
BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS,  Dept.  80-M15 
86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  vvith  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  imtation  ... 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  bemuse  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  often  ^5^ 

their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ei- 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys --tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  tJie  IB  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  mghts 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pil|s...get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


8100.  FRILLY  HOUSE¬ 
COAT.  Sweet  gift.  Bust 
sizes  32  to  46.  Size  34, 
(long  length)  6V2  yds., 
39  in.  25  cents. 

8119.  WRAP-BUTTON 
Skirt.  Smart;  easy. 
Waist  sizes  24  to  32. 
Size  25,  21/8  yds.,  54  in. 
25  cents. 


ttflV  FALL  WOOLFNS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  *“!**•, 

sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL'S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

DEPT.  R-43.  WEST  SWANZEY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Attention  Mothers  With 
Babies  —  3  Minutes 

or  less  heats  baby’s  bottle  to  a  sooth¬ 
ing  warmth.  My  bottle  warmer  is  non¬ 
electric,  all  aluminum,  and  fits  in  any 
6-inch  pan.  Converts  to  funnel  for 
filling  Mason  Jars.  Money  back  guar¬ 
anteed  by  me  personally.  One  dollar. 
Bill  Jockers,  R.  D.  1,  Grantville, 
Penna.  No  C.  O.  D.  Please. _ 


LARGE 

NEW 

TOWELS 


2^ 


NEW  Unwoven  Cotton  and  Rayon 


BARGAINS 

Buy  Wholesale— Save  Money 

XMAS  GIFTS,  JEWELRY,  TOYS, 
WATCHES.  CLOTHING,  RADI<«, 

CLOCKS,  MEL-MAC,  WALLETS,  CAM¬ 
ERAS,  LAMPS.  ETC. 

FREE  CATALOG 

JAY  NORRIS  CO. 

487-RN  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C. 


Unretouched  Photo:  Our  50  Towels  for  $1.00  Offer 

Astonishing  but  EVERY  WORD  GUARANTEED 
TRUE  I  World’s  greatest  towel  offer  bar  none 
60,  yes  SO,  marvelous,  large,  brand  new  (not 
seconds)  in  beautiful  colors  and  white  .  .  .  only 
SI  (K)  (plus  25c  for  postage  &  hdlg.)  or  $t.Z5  tn  alll 
We“siu  at1tagge?ing  low  price  b^ause  we  buy 
huge  ouantities  direct  from  MILLb  more  tnan 
23,650, TO  Towels  since  W531  If  you  re  "ot  thnlW 
and  delighted,  return  Towels — keep  1()  Fre® 
your  trouble -^and  we’ll  cheerfully  refund  p^- 
ch^e  price.  O-der  NOW  before  offer  is  cancel^. 
No  C.O.D’s. 

50  TOWEL  CO.  Dept.  299"  Dox  881,  St.  Louis,  Mt 


8259.  TWO-FABRIC 
frock.  Sew-easy.  Sizes 
12V2  to  241/2.  Size  14 V2 
(35  bust),  4%  yds.,  35 
in.;  yd.  contrast.  25c. 

8252.  HOLIDAY  DATE 
dress.  Sleeved  or  not. 
Sizes;  9,  11,  13,  15,  16, 
18.  Size  11  (311/2  bust), 
4%  yds.  39  in.  25  cents. 


24"-32" 


^FALL- WINTER  Fashion 
Book,  35  cents. 


PLEASE  PRINT,  right  on 
order,  your  name,  full  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  number  and  size.  Send  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  New  York. 

FOR  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents,  per  pat¬ 
tern  for  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING. 


9-18 


rr  1, 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  ro.valty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
Ail  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 

^  GRE^NwIcH^BOOK  PUBLISHER^ 

Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS.  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


12  Pioneer-Day  Quilts 
New  Pattern  Collection 

“Covered  Wagen,”  the  new  Quilt  Book  has 
a  grand  collection  of  12  quilt  patterns  (com¬ 
plete  instructions)  typical  of  Western  pmneer 
days.  Star  of  the  West,  Wild  Goose  Chase, 
Sage  Bud,  Mother’s  Fancy  Star,  Double 
Irish  Chain,  Indian  Trail  —  these  are  some 
of  the  designs.  Fun  to  make,  lovely  to  use, 
quilts  become  heirloom  pieces. 

Complete  instructions  go  with  these  pat¬ 
terns.  all  in  this  one  book,  and  all  12  for 
only  50  cents.  That  means  less  than  five  cents 
for  each  one  in  this  new  collection! 

For  your  copy  of  Covered  Wagon  Quilt 
Book.  Q-105.  just  send  50  cents  to  ’The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  33  West  30th  St..  Nev/ 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

Previous  Quilt  Books,  Q-101,  Q-102,  Q-l()3, 
Q-104,  also  at  50  cents  apiece,  cover  a  wide 
range  of  old-fashioned  and  new  quilt  pat¬ 
terns. 


When  November  comes  porch 
furniture  and  lawn  chairs  and  ham¬ 
mock  put  away  for  the  Winter  make 
things  look  bare  indeed  outdoors. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  excitement  in 
getting  things  snugged  up  for  the 
cold  weather.  Variety  of  seasons  is 
a  pleasure. 
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the  Davis  Baking  Powder 


,000 


312 

CASH 

PRIZES 


4  FIRST  PRIZES  $50022  each 
4  SECOND  PRIZES  $25022  each 
4  THIRD  PRIZES  $12522  each 
and  300  PRIZES  of  $522  each 


Your  Special  Holiday  Recipe  May  Win  The  Big  Money! 

If  your  family  thinks  it's  a  winner,  it  could  bring  home  a  prize  ...  so  send  along 
the  recipe.  You’ve  312  good  chances  to  win  . . .  nothing  to  lose,  and  a  lot  to  gain. 
Read  the  simple  rules,  fill  out  the  entry  blank  below,  and  mail  it  in  today. 

Here  Are  The  Easy  Rules  You  Follow: 

1.  Send  in  the  name  and  recipe  for  a  baked  product  belonging  to 
any  of  the  four  classes  listed  opposite.  The  ingredients  must  include 
baking  powder. 

2.  Send  your  entry,  with  your  name,  address,  and  the  inner  seal 
from  a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder,  to:  Holiday  Recipe  Contest, 
Davis  Baking  Powder,  Box  172,  New  York  46,  N.  Y.  It  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  December  31,  1958;  received  by  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1959. 

3.  You  may  enter  as  many  recipes  as  you  wish,  but  each  recipe 
submitted  must  be  accompanied  by  the  inner  seal  from  a  can  of 
Davis  Baking  Powder. 

4.  Write  each  recipe  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  on  one  side  of 
paper  only.  Make  it  as  easy  to  read  as  possible. 

5.  Decision  of  the  Judges  will  be  final.  All  entries  become  the 
property  of  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  to  use  as  they  wish.  Judging 
will  be  done  by  an  independent  organization.  Advertising  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  America.  Contest  void  where  state  orlocal  laws  prohibit  same. 

This  contest  not  open  to  employees  of  Penick  & 

Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  its  advertising  agencies.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  or  their  families. 


Davis  Baking  Powder  gives  a 
double  lift  to  your  baking... 
batter  rises  twice;  first  in  mixing, 
again  in  the  oven.  Its  extra-fine 
quality  shows  up  in  both  texture 
and  taste,  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever. 


4  CLASSES  -  TRY  FOR  ONE  OR  ALL  FOUR 


CLASS  1 

CAKE  . . .  Layer  Cakes,  Loaf  Cakes,  Cup  Cakes, 
Fruit  Cakes ...  any  kind  at  all,  just  as  long  as 
Baking  Powder  is  an  ingredient. 

CLASS  2 

COOKIES,  BROWNIES,  FRUIT  BARS,  etc. . . .  Search 
your  memory  and  your  memos  for  the  delicious, 
the  unusual,  the  gala  — or  an  old-timer  with  a 
new  twist.  Be  sure  the  recipe  calls  for  Baking 
Powder. 

CLASS  3 

QUICK  BREADS  (in  the  loaf) . . .  Made  with  nuts, 
fruits,  or  other  variations  — and  of  course,  Davis 
Baking  Powder. 

CLASS  4 

BISCUITS,  MUFFINS,  COFFEE  CAKE  .  .  .  Eveiy 

woman  has  her  own  secret  specialty.  This  is 
your  chance  to  share  yours,  and  have  a  good  try 
for  one  of  the  prizes.  Use  Davis  Baking  Powder 
to  make  it! 


■  FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  WITH  YOUR  ENTRY  NOW- 


HOLIDAY  RECIPE  CONTEST 
DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 
Box  172 

New  York  46,  N.  Y. 
Herewith  is  my  recipe  for_ 


RN-118 


CLASS  NO.  1  □  2  □  3  □  4  Q 


(name  of  recipe) 

also  an  inner  seal  from  a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder. 


Name _ 

Address. 
City _ 


-Zone. 


-State. 


November  15,  1958 
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New  Well-Seasoned  Cook  Book 


A  Cape  Cod  Thanksgiving 


My  father’s  sister  was  a  real 
Yankee  if  ever  there  was  one.  For 
300  years  her  family  had  lived  mid¬ 
way  between  Boston  and  Plymouth. 
Such  families,  who  “stay  put”,  are 
full  of  the  lore  of  the  region.  To  my 
aunt.  Thanksgiving  was  the  Big  Holi¬ 
day  of  the  year.  (The  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  did  not  celebrate  Christmas 
as  a  feast  day.  Until  my  mother  came 
to  live  in  my  aunt’s  house,  they  had 
never  had  a  Chirstmas  tree  there.) 

Thus,  when  cold  weather  set  in 
before  Hallowe’en,  my  aunt  would 
get  restless  with  plans.  She  would 
tell  of  her  mother’s  and  grand¬ 
mother’s  custom:  they  started  baking 
their  pies  a  month  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.  A  dozen  of  each  kind  (apple, 
squash  or  pumpkin,  mince  and  cran¬ 
berry)  were  baked  and  put  up  in  the 
attic  where  they  froze  .  .  .  and 
stayed  frozen  .  .  .until  they  were 
brought  downstairs  to  be  thawed  a 
few  days  before  Thanksgiving. 

In  my  childhood,  my  aunt  baked 
only  a  half-dozen  pies,  each  kind,  as 
the  relatives,  though  not  so  numer¬ 
ous,  all  came  to  her  house  where  my 
family  lived  also.  The  gathering  in 
the  old  house  she  felt  was  an  obli¬ 
gation  as  well  as  a  pleasure.  Besides 
she  believed  a  big  house  should 


never  be  left  empty,  even  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day:  “Someone  must  stay  be¬ 
hind  to  mind  the  place,  and  that 
would  be  hard  to  do.” 

One  of  my  brothers  raised  White 
Holland  turkeys,  first  as  a  project, 
then  as  a  business.  He  always  saved 
the  best  birds  for  the  family.  Some¬ 
times  we  woud  roast  two,  one  stuffed 
my  mother’s  way,  one  my  aunt’s  way. 

For  Thanksgiving  the  vegetables 
came  to  the  table  in  gold-banded 
tureens,  used  only  for  that  feast: 
mashed  potato,  turnips,  squash,  and 
boiled  onions  in  butter  and  cream. 
Aunt  insisted  on  Blue  Hubbard 
squash.  Rarely  were  sweet  potatoes 
served:  “Not  a  Yankee  vegetable.” 
The  celery  was  arranged  like  flower 
stalks  in  two  old  celery  vases.  There 
was  lots  of  cranberry  sauce.  And, 
oh,  yes,  cider,  or  apple  juice  bottled 
by  ourselves.  - 

Thanksgiving  was  a  simple  feast 
really:  the  stuffed  turkeys  and  gravy, 
the  four  winter  vegetables,  celery, 
cranberry  sauce,  cider,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  pies.  That’s  all,  and  almost 
all  of  it  from  the  place.  Moreover,  it 
was  all  that  my  aunt  wanted.  And 
the  rest  of  us  too.  But  we  wanted 
lots  of  it!  Ruth  Tirrell 

Massachusetts 


Rain,  Hail,  and  Baked  Beans,  won¬ 
derful  title  for  a  New  England  sea¬ 
sonal  cook  book,  just  published. 

From  the  first  two  weather  words, 
it  is  easy  to  guess  at  one  of  the 
authors:  Robb  Sagendorph  who  is  Abe 
Weatherwise  of  The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac.  And  the  “Baked  Beans”  go 
straight  to  Miss  Duncan  MacDonald, 
food  editor  of  Yankee  magazine. 
Both  authors,  of  course,  hold  forth 
from  New  Hampshire. 

In  this  unique  cook  book  you  find 
the  recipes  suited  to  the  seasons. 
Chapters  cover  the  year  from  Sept. 
10  to  Sept.  9,  nine  chapters  for 
the  “nine  seasons”!  As  Sagendorph 
explains,  the  New  England  calendar 
should  be  based  on  40-day  periods: 
40  days  of  the  Great  Deluge,  the  40 
days  of  Lent,  and  the  40  following  St. 
Swithin’s  Day,  etc.  Thus,  9x40  (360) 
is  near  enough  to  the  year’s  quota. 
(We  are  sure  that  the  balance  could 
well  be  disposed  of  through  storm 
and  blizzard.) 

Chapter  beginnings  are  engaging, 
written  by  the  hail-and-rain  man, 
followed  by  Duncan  MacDonald’s 
collection  of  New  England  recipes, 
appetizing  and  authentic  for  the  re¬ 
gion  and  season. 

As  a  taste,  the  Fall  recipes  go  from 
Wild  Duck  to  Venison,  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Thanksgiving  Turkey,  stuffed 
with  Vermont  Dressing.  Christmas 
comes,  and  does  not  go,  until  you 
sample  Roast  Goose  with  Apples  and 
Governor  Bradford’s  Plum  Pudding. 
Winter  kitchens  and  hearts  are 
warmed  with  baked  stuffs,  including 


Crackling  Bread,  Rhode  Island 
Johnny  Cake,  Indian  Pudding  and 
Maine  Doughnuts.  Then  Spring 
brings  the  edible  greens,  strawberry 
fare,  etc.  Blackberry  Slump,  Clam¬ 
bakes  and  other  warm  weather  dish¬ 
es  carry  you  through  Summer,  not 
forgetting  the  original  Haymakers’ 
Switchel. 

This  book  concludes  with  charac¬ 
teristic  recipes  from  inns  of  the  Six 
States.  And  that  is  where  the  Baked 
Beans  comes  in.  .  .from  the  Light¬ 
ed  Christmas  Trees  Inn  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Taking  a  candle  from  one  of  those 
trees,  we  suggest  that  Rain,  Hail,  and 
Baked  Beans  makes  a  splendid 
Christmas  gift  to  yourself,  or  friends, 
or  to  both.  Simply  order  by  mail 
from  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price:  $3.95,  and  worth  every  penny! 

Persis  Smith 


Tried  and  True 

When  the  sewing  is  laid  aside  for 
a  few  minutes,  many  sewers  stick  the 
needle  through  the  thread  on  the 
spool  —  this  weakens  the  fibers  in 
the  thread.  It’s  better  to  roll  up  a 
small  piece  of  cloth  and  keep  it  in 
the  hole  in  the  spool;  then  stick  the 
needle  into  that. 


When  you  fill  the  coffee  basket  of 
your  percolator,  put  a  thimble  over 
the  stem.  This  prevents  the  grounds 
from  getting  into  the  pot. 


Harboring  Old  Memories 

Our  street  is  a  main  street  that  skirts  the  harbor 
Before  it  winds  up  through  the  village.  i. 

Often  it  is  serene,  silent  —  then  suddenly  a  rushing  stream 
Of  screeching  cars  tells  the  end  of  a  factory  shift. 

At  four  each  day  comes  an  almsot  forgotten  sound  of  other  years. 
The  leisurely  clump-clang  of  tired  horses’  feet- 


IXie  V - -  - 

As  a  farmer’s  creaking  old  wagon  jogs  home 
Virginia 


—  Pearl  Strange 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Why  Not  Try  Trefoil? 

By  Winston  Way 

•  Moisture  Problems  in  Build¬ 

ing  Construction  and 
Maintenance 
By  B.  K.  Sommers 

•  Winter  Care  of  Birds 
By  C.  S.  Platt 

•  The  Tractor  in  Cold  Weather 

By  M.  E.  Long 

•  Potatoes  in  the  North 

Country 

By  Boyd  W.  Moffett 

•  Calf  Scours  —  a  Winter 

Problem 

•  How  TO  Keep  the  Home- 

Killed  Meats 
By  Don  Kinsman 

•  What  Is  Veal? 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

•  Will  Water  Be  a  Liquid 

Asset  This  Winter? 

By  John  Hosford 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Poor  Farm  that  Paid  the 

American  People 
By  Harold  Heifer 

•  Rebirth  for  the  Bucksaw 
By  J.  A.  Eliot 

•  Of  Livestock  and  Leather 
By  William  Roddy 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Prices  paid  at  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative’s  auction,  Caledonia,  Livmg- 
ston  Co.,  N.  Y.  Oct.  28;  Good  steers,  $26- 
27.30,  Standard  $24-26,  Utility  $22-24;  Good 
dairy-type  heifers  $23-23.90,  Standard  $21.50- 
23,  Utility  $20-21.50;  Commercial  dairy- type 
cows  $20.50-21,  Utility  $19-20.50,  Cutter 
$17.50-19,  Canner  $15.50-17.50;  Comniercial 
bulls  $24.50-25.10,  Utility  $22.50-24.50,  Cutter 
$21-22;  dairy-replacement  handling  cows 
$247.50-282.50,  fresh  cows  $175-275,  milkers 
$199,  close  first-calf  heifers  $247.50-332.50,  bred 
$167-295,  open  $90-177.50;  service  bulls  $145- 

177.50.  Prime  calves  $39-39.75,  Choice  $36-39, 
Good  $32-36,  Standard  $28-32; 

$23.50-32,  100-105  $23-29,  90-95  $22-26,  80-85 
$21-24,  70-75  $20-23,  60-65  $18.50-21.  U.  S. 

No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs  $19.75-20.50,  No.  2 
175-240  lbs.  $19.25-19.75.  No.  3  175-240  lbs. 
$18.75-19.25;  over  250  lbs.  $18-19;  sows  all 
weights  $16-18.  Choice  lambs  $23-24,  Good 
$22-23;  sheep  $7.00-11.  Springers  at  Empire  s 
Oct,  30  Oneonta  sale  went  $260-362.50,  hand¬ 
ling  cows  $200-332.50,  fresh  cows  $210-295, 
milkers  $155-270,  close  first-calf  heifers  $270- 

307.50,  bred  $150-260,  open  $81-130,  service 
bulls  $120-152.50.  At  Watertown  on  the  30th, 
Utility  dairy-type  cows  brought  $18-18.60. 
There  were  1,313  head  of  cattle  and  calves 
sold  at  Caledonia.  255  swine  and  256  sheep. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Northampton,  Mass.,  Cooperative  Auc¬ 
tion  Assn.’s  Oct.  28  sale.  Small  calves  went 
to  $18  each.  Medium  to  $20,  and  Large  $39; 
veal  were  $16.50-31.50  per  cwt.  Canner  cows 
$17.  Cutters  $18,  and  Utility  to  $23.25;  heifers 
were  $14.10-22,  slaughter  buUs  $20.50-25.60, 
stock  bulls  $14-20. 

Prices  at  Kahn’s  Livestock  Auction,  No. 
Franklin,  New  London  Co^  Conn.,  Oct.  29: 
Good  dairy  cows  $250-390,  Common  $120-225. 

At  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction,  Sussex, 
N.  J..  Oct.  30,  prices  per  cwt.:  Fat  cows 
$18.75-20.50  Cutters  $16.75-18.50,  Canners 
$14.50-16.75,  Shelly  Canners  $12-14.50:  Fat 
heifers  $21-22.50,  Common  $17.25-20,  Light¬ 
weights  $16-17.25;  Heavy  bologna  „  bulls 
$24.50-26,  Fat  $23-24.50,  Common  $21-23, 
Light  $17-19;  Fat  reactor  cows  $16.75-18, 
Cutters  $15-16.75,  Canners  $14.50-15;  Good 
to  Choice  steers  $22-25.25;  6y70-lb  calves 
$19-21.50,  70-80  $21.50-23,  80-90  $23-25.50, 

90-110  $25.50-27;  veal  at  110-120  lbs.  $27- 

29.50,  120-140  lbs.  $29.50-31,  140-160  $31- 

33.50,  160-200  $33.50-36.75. 

At  Boyd  A.  Resseguie’s  Owego,  Tioga  Co., 
N  Y  ,  market  Oct.  30,  dairy  cows  were  m 
good  supply.  Choice  black-and-white  spring¬ 
ers  and  fresh  cows  $325-400,  Medium  $275- 
320;  red-and-white  springers  $250-310.  Dairy- 
type  slaughter  cows  strong  and  m  good 
supply:  Commercial  and  Standard  $18.50- 
19.70,  Utility  $16.50-18,  Canners  and  Cutters 
$13.90-16;  heifers  to  $22.  Veal  calves  steady 
to  $35  per  cwt.,  heavy  bobs  $23-26.50,  Medi¬ 
ums  $21-22.75,  and  Light  $14-20. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  markets  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the^  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
Ortnber  31.  were,  per  cwt.: 

°  Cattle,  1,531.  Steers  and  Heifers  steady 
for  better  grades;  demand  was 
and  Prime  steers  weighing  800-1,  IM  lbs. 
$27-28;  Good  1,100-lb.  steers  $26,  Good  700- 
lb  feeder  steers  $26.  Choice  750/8W-lb. 
heifers  ranged  $26.50-26.75;  Utility  and  Com¬ 
mercial  700/850-lb.  heifers  $17-21.  Dairy  type 
Slaughter  Cattle:  Demand  moderate  to  good 
in  fully  steady  market  for  top-grade  cow^ 
heifers  and  bulls;  undergrades  scarcely 
maintained  prices.  Commercial  and  Stand¬ 
ard  cows  $18.50-19;  Utility  and  Cutter  $16- 
18  extreme  top  $18.50;  Canner  $12-14.50,  and 
some  shelly  kind  below;.Fat  Yellow  Cows 
$14-16.50.  Commercial  dairy  heifers  |20-22, 
Utility  $18-19.50;  Canner  and  Cutter  $15.50- 
18;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $23-24,  extreme  top 
$24.50;  Cutter  $21.50-23;  Canner  $18-21 

Calves,  925.  Mostly  unchanged,  but  arrivals 
of  top-grade  vealers  were  ii^ufficient  for 
demand.  Prime  brought  $37,  Choice  $^-36, 
Good  to  Choice  $33-34,  Medium  and  Good 
$27-32.  Heavy  bobs  $22-25,  light  $21  down. 

Hogs,  1,847.  Butchers  hogs  closed  mostly 
$.25  higher  than  last  week’s  Anal.  Sows  and 
boars  lost  early,  regained  and  closed  steady. 
Demand  was  generally  active.  U.S.  Nos.  i, 
2  and  3  butchers  weighing  180-230  lbs. 
closed  $19.50-20,  top  $20.50;  230-290  lbs.  $18- 
19.50.  Good  and  Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $15- 
17.  Boars  and  stags  $11-13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  1,330.  Demand  was  ac¬ 
tive  and  the  market  steady.  Good  and  Choice 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  brought  $23.75-24, 
feeders  $21.50-22.75;  Good  slaughter  ewes 
$7.00-8.00;  Cull  and  Canner  $3.00-5.00;  bucks 
$5.50-6.00. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Arg^yle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op,  for  the  we^ 
ending  October  31  as  reported  by  the  N-  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

The  market  was  stronger  for  bulls  and 
heifers,  about  steady  for  cows.  Demarm  was 
active  for  892  head.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Feeder 
steers—  Good  $27.50.  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter— Good  $23.50-25.10;  Standard  $22- 
23  40rcomme?cial  $19-21.90;  U^  116-19-50- 
Slaughter  cows—  Good  $19.50-21.20,  standard 
$18-19.60;  Commercial  $17.50-18,  Utility  $16- 
17.90;  Cutters  $15-16.40;  Canners  $5.00-14.50. 
Slaughter  bulls— Good  $24.20-26.10;  Commer¬ 
cial  $22.50-23.70;  Utility  $20.50-22.40. 

The  market  was  strong  fpr  veals  and  top 
bobs,  steady  for  others.  Demand  was  moder¬ 
ate  to  active  for  2,161  head.  Prices  per  head: 
Prime  veals  $94-100;  Choice  $86-94;  Good 
$65-87;  Standard  $56-65;  Utility  $40-52;  Culls 
$9.00-27.  Bobs  over  100  lbs.  $23-32,  top  $39. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Sales 


Nov.  15-20  —  Eastern  National 
Livestock  Show,  Timonium,  Md. 

Nov.  20-21  —  Annual  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  Far  Hills  Inn, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

Nov.  21-27  —  Fourth  Annual  Farm- 
City  Week. 

Nov.  25  —  Fall  feeder  pig  sale  of 
So.  Central  Pennsylvania  Swine  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn.  10:00  a.  m..  Farm  Show 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  6  —  International 
Livestock  Exposition  and  Horse 
Show,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  4  —  37th  National 
4-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  1-3  —  84th  annual  meeting  of 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Dennis  Hotel,  Altantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

Dec.  7-11  —  Annual  Convention, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Statler  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 


OK  Mfg.  Co. 
This  portable,  compressed-air  probe 
treats  small  grains  and  seeds  against 
insects,  worms  and  disease  on  the 
farm  in  bag  or  bin.  Each  press  of 
the  plunger  introduces  enough  chemi‘ 
cal  to  protect  about  a  bushel. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York-New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey -Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Dec.  6  closes  Nov.  21 
Dec.  20  closes  Dec.  5 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees.  Must 
be  experienced  in  general  maintenance 

of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  consumption. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  in  a 
permanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  living 
quarters.  Write  full  details  as  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera- 

tion.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ , 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters.  Callicoon. 

New  York.  _ _ 

.  experienced  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  available. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996. _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen- 
age  boys  or  girls,  as  a  family  group.  True 
fondness  for  children,  and  knack  for  working 
with  them  are  essential.  Base  salary  $300  plus 
maintenance,  Tj’ith  variations  upward  depend¬ 
ing  on  man’s  skills  and  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Year  round  country  school  near  Ithaca. 
Write:  Junior  Republic,  675  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work, 
house  and  heat  furnished.  Milking  experi¬ 
ence  required,  work  with  Guernsey  cov^. 
F.  T.  Petzold,  Mgr.,  Mashamoquet  Farm,  Ab- 
ingtonr»Conn. _ Y.-126) 

WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Having  lost  parent, 

wishing  good  home;  Florida.  Board,  school¬ 
ing  and  $20  monthly.  Or,  transportation,  board, 
and  $30  monthly  if  through  school.  Send  pic¬ 
ture  and  details.  Write  BOX  3114,  Rural  New 

Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

■pTTT  .P  Wanted:  Man  with  small  family  for 
Guernsey  farm.  Modern  house  and  many 
extras.  Good  salary.  Nicholas  Bonnema,  Route 
17-A,  Warwick,  New  York.  Warwick  55-7107. 
RELIABLE  married  man  with  some  experience 
for  poultry  farm.  Good  salary  and  house 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  BOX  3200, 

Rural  New  Yorker.  _ _ 

GIRL  or  woman:  Housekeeper.  Active^,  with 
boy  or  alone,  wishing  good  home.  Florida. 
Single  man.  Transportation,  board  and  $30 
monthly.  Send  picture  and  details.  BOX  3201, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

SLEEP  in:  Family  in  suburban  N.  J.  needs 
person  for  general  housework  and  for  help 
in  care  of  three  children.  BOX  3202,  Rural  New 

Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED  for  small  poultry  farm-estate  in 
Westchester  County  one  single  man  to  take 
care  of  450  birds  and  general  outside  work. 
Must  have  good  references  and  be  sober.  Also 
need  one  assistant.  Room  and  board  pro¬ 
vided.  Good  working  conditions.  Apply  in 
writing.  BOX  3203,  Rural  New  Yorker. 
YOUNG  man  to  learn  poultry  business,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  for  established  breeding 
fai-m;  experience  not  necessary.  BOX  3204, 

Rural  N ew  Yorker. _ _ _ 

HOUSEPARENTS  single  or  couples,  10  boys, 
school  age.  Good  salary  and  maintenance. 
Write  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St., 

Kingston,  New  York.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  No  heavy  cleaning,  ordinary 
American  cooking,  new  home,  latest  appli¬ 
ances.  Two  adults,  two  school  children.  Private 
room,  bath,  TV.  New  York  suburb.  $175  per 
month.  Reply  Mrs.  L.  Abernathy,  2  Ivy  Hill 

Road,  Chappaqua,  New  York. _ _ 

HOUSEWIFE’S  Helper:  Cooking,  downstairs; 

no  laundry;  country  house;  Presbyterian 
family;  genuine  fondness  for  children  first  re¬ 
quirement.  One  boy  11  years.  Driver’s  license 
for  occasional  use.  Pleasant  disposition  and 
character  references;  $40;  two  full  days  and 
night  off  per  week.  Box  426,  Adrsley-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LY  1-7795.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

MARRIED  poutryman,  age  30-45  with  hatchery 

and  brooding  experience.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Comfortable  house.  Good 
schools.  Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  R.  5,  Somer- 

ville.  New  Jersey. _ _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Housemother  or  housefather 
for  school  age  children,  good  education  and 
experience  needed,  maintenance  and  good 
salary.  Write  Wiley  House,  1650  Broadway, 

Bethlehem,  Penna.  _ 

MAN  or  woman  retired,  to  care  for  small 
dog,  few  hours  daily.  Good  home,  room, 
board  and  salary  for  right  party.  P.  O.  Box 
13.  Palisades,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

’ _ |___ _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  couple  or  with 

helper  preferred.  Nice  house,  modern  barn 
with  barn  cleaner.  Good  wages.  BOX  3209, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-lllS) 

YOUNG  man  wanted  by  general  contractor  in 

northern  New  York  to  act  as  Man  Friday 
and  learn  business.  Must  be  neat,  well  man¬ 
nered,  handy  with  tools  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
BOX  3213,  Rural  New  Yorker _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

MANAGER  dairy  farm,  in  Sullivan  County; 

must  have  good  references;  small  family; 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age.  BOX  3214, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Companion,  White,  for 'lady.  Live 
in.  Good  home  $40  monthly.  Seashore  Sum¬ 
mers.  Mrs.  G.  Babcock,  Spruce  St.,  Newburgh. 
New  Ifork. _ 

MAN  wanted  for  barn  building  cement  block 
and  carpenter  work.  Room,  board,  wages. 
Louis  Ritz,  Hannacroix,  New  York. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

WE’RE  looking  for  highly  ethical,  hard  work¬ 
ing  folks  interested  in  getting  into  real  es¬ 
tate.  Write  for  test  questions.  Liberal  supplies, 
advertising,  coaching  free  to  those  who  quali¬ 
fy.  Commission  only.  New  York  and  New 
England.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 

New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-in5) 

SALES  and  Service  representatives  to  call  on 
farmers  for  well  known  feed  supplement 
manufacturer.  Farm  background  essential.  Ma¬ 
ture  men  needed  for  expanding  organization. 
Several  desirable  territories  now  open.  Plenty 
of  help  to  start  you  right.  Write,  giving  back¬ 
ground,  qualifications  and  minimum  income 
needed.  BOX  3208,  Rural  New  'Vorker. 


WANT  to  worfc  on  dairy  farm.  Young  man, 
five  years  dairy  experience;  $200  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board.  Ronald  McHugh,  414 
Madison  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 
milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. _ 

ESTATE  or  farm  manager  position  wanted 
by  middleaged,  dependable  and  experienced 
married  man.  No  dependents.  Capable  of 
handling  personnel  and  complete  charge.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BOX  3102,  Rural  New 
Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

MARRIED  man  with  small  family  desires  job 

on  estate  or  small  farm  as  a  manager  or 
caretaker.  Have  boy  of  16  who  can  help.  Ben 
Davis,  Sarah  Wells  Trail,  Campbell  Hall, 
New  York. _ 

YOUNG  man  needs  home  with  sympathetic 
Christian  people,  where  he  can  earn  at  least 
board  and  clothes.  W.  B.  Taylor,  Middle  Grove, 
New  York. _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

AGENTS  WANTED 

CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ 

NYLONS,  handbags,  rugs,  watches,  type¬ 
writers,  wholesale.  Simms,  Warwick,  New 
York. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 
farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 

Flock  Karakul  sheep.  Middleton,  Medusa, 
New  York.  Oak  Hill  2-4186. 


FLORIDA  Homesites:  Big,  beautifully  wooded, 
$200.  Only  $10  monthly.  Free  brochure.  Write 
today.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 


FLORIDA:  Easy  walk  to  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Grand  Lagoon,  complete  marina.  Beautiful 
75-foot  residence  lots  on  22-foot  paced  street, 
in  Gulf-front  subdivision.  $24.75  down,  $23.20 
monthly  including  interest.  Total  price  $1,224.75. 
No  comparable  location  priced  so  low.  Bro¬ 
chure  free.  Sam  B.  Hearn,  Broker,  Inc.,  Box 
177-G.  Panama  City  Beacn,  Florida. 


FOR  Sale:  North  Dakota  improved  farms 

average  $40  to  $60  per  acre,  one-fourth  to 
one-half  down.  Courtney  Real  Estate,  Oakes, 
North  Dakota. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy*  farms:  First  class 
milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 

November  15,  1958 


HIGH  income  dairy  farms.  Lake  Champlain 

Valley;  10  to  25  thousand  down  payments. 
David  Ryan,  Broker,  Vergennes,  Vermont 
_ (N.  Y.-1115) 

FOR  Sale:  Fully  stocked  boarding  house, 

beautifully  situated  in  the  hills  of  Sullivan 
County.  78  acres,  several  houses,  barn,  land¬ 
scaped  grounds.  Ready  to  make  business.  A. 
Rempt,  Jeffersonville,  New  York. 

VIRGINIA:  149  acre  beef  and  poultry  farm. 

Attractive  home,  large  laying  houses,  112-ft. 
brooder  house,  two  cattle  barns;  $38,500.  30 
acres,  four  bedroom  home,  baths.  Big 

shade  trees,  fish  pond;  $16,000.  Waugh  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Culpeper,  Virginia. _ 

STEUBEN  COUNTY:  200  acres,  good  barn,  50 

cow  stanchions,  two  silos,  good  milk  routes, 
school  bus,  good  buildings,  ample  water  sup¬ 
ply,  good  road.  Terms.  James  H.  Burns, 
Bath,  New  York.  Telephone  PR  6-4161. 

CATALOG  Free:  Since  our  representatives 
ask  as  many  as  200  questions  when  listing 
a  property,  we  can  give  you  specific,  detailed 
information  in  our  catalog  and  ads.  If  any 
important  fact  is  omitted,  write  the  represen¬ 
tative  for  complete  details  (addresses  in  cata¬ 
log).  All  kinds,  sizes,  prices;  upstate  New  York 
to  Maine  coast.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY, 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

VIRGINIA  Farms:  Twelve  hundred  acres,  one 
hundred  fifty  acres,  six  hundred  acres.  Full 
details  upon  request.  Homes  for  retirement. 
K.  A.  Spencer,  Broker,  Box  52,  Scottsville, 
Virginia. _ 

NEAR  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.:  90  acres  more  or  less. 

Dairy  farm  with  48  yokes,  milk  house, 
many  other  outbuildings,  milk  market  estab¬ 
lished.  Good  subsoil.  House  with  apartment 
for  help.  Lays  just  off  hard  road  about  three 
miles  from  downtown  Mt.  Holly.  Priced  to  sell 
at  $50,000.  Financing  may  be  arranged  to 
qualified  buyer.  Burlington  City:  100  acres 
of  upland  ground  with  house  only  seven  years 
old.  Some  barns.  Laying  on  improved  Voad. 
Only  $250  an  acre.  Chesley  and  Cline,  217 
Madison  Ave.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  AMherst  7-2750. 
VIRGINIA:  Land  is  cheap  in  Virginia.  Write 
for  information  giving  your  requirements. 
Montgomery  and  Company,  Warrenton,  Vir- 
ginia. _ 

STOCKED  and  Equipped:  258  acres.  One  of 

the  finest  dairy  farms  in  Albany  County,  145 
tillable  acres,  39  pasture,  springs  and  pond, 
70  woodland,  estimated  50,000  ft.  saw  timber 
fruit.  Colonial  12-room  house,  three  fireplaces. 
Garage,  barn,  silo,  milk  and  poultry  house; 
2-story  work  shop,  shed  and  corn  crib.  36 
cows,  three  heifers  freshen  in  Fall.  Five 
calves.  Farm  and  milking  equipment,  20  acres 
oats  planted  July  ’58,  eight  corn,  seeded  al¬ 
falfa  and  trefoil.  $44,000.  Terms.  No.  13,346. 
West’s,  H.  C.  Mattice,  Rep.,  'Township  Road, 
Altamont,  N.  Y.  Phone;  UNion  1-2477 
_ _  (N.  Y.-1115) 

WIDOW  sacrifices  8-acre  poultry  farm.  Equip¬ 

ped:  4,000  capacity.  Extra  income  two  houses, 
one  shop  or  will  divide.  Sewatch,  R.  D.  2, 
Lakewood»  N,  J.  Phone  LAkewood  6-2784. 
ACT  Quickly;  Forced  sale  240  acre  Delaware 
County  farm,  completely  equipped  lO-room 
house,  registered  Guernsey  herd,  $22,000,  terms. 
All  information:  Rhoda  Smith,  salesman.  The 
Realty  Market,  Margaretville,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone  1301.  _ 

COOPERSTOWN  and  vicinity;  Several  large 

.  suitable  for  “nursing  homes”;  $6,000 

w  $17,000.  Farm  and  residential  properties. 
Fred  Green,  Cooperstown,  New  York. 


432  ACRE  dairy  farm,  3)2  hours  driving  time 
from  New  York  City.  Features:  Good  land, 
plenty  of  pasture,  modern  barn  for  60  milk¬ 
ers,  14-room  main  house,  abundant  water- 
supply,  premium  milk  market,  many  extras. 
Will  sell  bare  or  equipped,  with  or  without 
this  year  s  crops.  Fred  E.  Breth,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  250-acre  combined  dairy 
and  chicken  farm  with  brook,  pond  and 
also  lake  frontage.  Handsome  Cape  Cod  main 
residence  and  separate  home  for  farm  mana¬ 
ger  with  artesian  water,  oil  steam  heat,  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen  and  bath.  Beautiful  setting  on 
paved  road  near  village.  Three  barns:  130-ft., 
OT-ft.,  and  120-ft,:  two  silos.  Priced  at  $35,000. 
Photos  and  details  gladly  sent.  King’s  Arrow, 
Hopkinton  N.  H.  Walter  W.  Dwyer,  Jr., 

Realtor,  Concord  Multiple  Listing  Service 

-  _ _ _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

MONTGOMERY  County;  203  acre  dairy,  level 

land,  stocked,  equipped;  10  room  house' 
$22,000.  BOX  3210,  Rural  New  ^rker  ’ 

_ _ _ _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

farrn  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
with  boarding  house,  cabins,  barns,  etc.; 

natural  lake.  Ideal  for  boarders  or  camp;  good 
road,  BOX  3212,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

FOR  Sale;  Six  acre  fine  standing  young  tim- 
ber.  Brook  for  dam.  Posted  last  six  years. 
Center  Adirondacks  near  Bristol  Mountains. 
Fine  for  hunting  camp.  Price  $600.  Andrew 
Wellsworth,  Willsboro,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

8-ROOM  house.  Two  in  attic,  cement  base¬ 
ment:  two  baths,  hot  water  oil  heat.  Six 
acres  of  clear  land  near  school,  church;  $8,500. 
Also,  six  room  bungalow,  all  conveniences,  six 
acres  land,  hot  water  oil  heat;  $6,000.  Box  584, 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 

CHICKEN  farm,  ideal  full  or  part  time  busi¬ 
ness;  38  acres,  brook,  lakesite;  modernized 
house.  Ruth  H.  Devereaux,  Broker,  Shohola, 
Penna. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering;  Bam  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company.  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

_ _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

PAINT  sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 
$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. _ 

SURPLUS  &  new  equipment.  Generators, 
Motors,  Hydraulics,  etc.  Lower  than  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Big  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Groban,  1141  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  5,  Ill. _ 

CIDER  mill  supplies  only;  Press  and  filter 
cloth.  Miscellaneous  supplies.  Oldmitchen 
Farms,  Inc,  R.  D.  Califon,  New  Jersey. _ 

GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 
$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

STOVES,  Heaters  and  Parts:  Coal,  wood,  oil, 
gas,  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co., 
793  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY  surplus  Jeeps,  tractors,  farm  implements, 

winches,  tools,  pumps,  hydraulics,  wholesale 
direct  from  Government.  List  and  procedure 
$1.00.  Aviation  Surplus,  Box  22-13,  Thomas- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Brand  new,  one  12  and  one  14  foot 

Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders  at  a  big  discount. 
Richard  Richter,  Plainfield,  Illinois. 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 
lists  all  sales.  Buy  Jeeps,  trucks,  boats,  tents, 
tires,  etc.  direct  from  government.  Next  10 
issues  $2.00.  Government  Surplus,  Paxton,  Ill. 


YOUR  car’s  Xmas  present:  12-volt  electric 
vacuum  brush  $11.95,  guaranteed.  Mumford, 
South  Seaville,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 

plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. 

SAWDUST 

FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 

supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  trailerload  lots.  Call 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. _ 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de- 

liveries  to  any  point— New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTITIS  ointment,  $3.90  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomcyin. 
Carlart  Pharmacal  Company,  Bardonia,  New 
York.  _ (N.  Y.-1220) 

NATIONALLY  advertised  veterinary  supplies 

at  genuine  wholesale  prices.  List  free.  Vet- 
Aids,  5612  Knox  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis  19, 
Minnesota. 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


ENCLOSE  90  cents  per  pair  blades  sharpened 

on  factory  equipment  by  experts.  Returned 
same  day  like  new.  Guaranteed,  (ireutzburg, 
Wayne,  Penna. _ 

CATTLE  clippers  sharpened  and  repaired. 

L.  Orth,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


CLIPPER  Blades  Sharpened:  24-hour  service, 

12  years  experience.  Every  set  tested.  Mail 
blades  and  $1.00  per  set.  New  blades.  New 
clippers.  Clippers  repaired.  Lawrence  B. 
DuMond,  Walton,  New  York. 


SPORTING  GOODS 


SNOWSHOES:  Finest  handmade  quality,  $15 

to  $25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Maine. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 

DAIRY  Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 

dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog. 
No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$300  DOWN:  Four  room  house,  barn,  16  acres; 

$3,300.  Fryling  Realty,  Waverly,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  of  Wisconsin’s  finest  resorts 
and  many  equipped  dairy  farms.  Thorp  Fi¬ 
nance  Corp.  Broker,  Guy  Steams,  Ladysmith, 
Wisconsin.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  150  acre,  bottom  land  farm  on  state 
highway;  32  stanchions:  6  room  house,  forced 
air  heat,  bath;  30  good  cows,  silo,  some  tools; 
$30,000.  Write  Post  Office  Box  198,  Canan- 
daigua.  New  York. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  275  acres  with  90  tieups  and 
a  new  Garrison  Colonial  you  would  be 
proud  to  live  in.  Price  $45,000.  Contact 
George  Hauber,  Broker,  30  Ashford  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn,  or  call  JA  5-4515.  Also  other  list- 
ings.  _ 

VERMONT  cottage  with  four  rooms;  36  acres. 

Modern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George 
Brew,  Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  300  acres,  slightly  rolling,  suitable 
for  corn,  alfalfa,  cash  crops,  pasture;  must 
be  on  good  road.  Cash  waiting.  Irving  Lamport, 
1600  St.  George  Ave.,  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

A  RELIABLE,  experienced  farm  family  wish 
to  purchase  a  modern,  stocked  and  equipped 
dairy  farm.  Have  $2,500  for  down  payment. 
Balance  monthly.  BOX  3205,  Rural  New 
Yorker.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

MAILING  ADDRESS 


NEW  YORK  CITY:  Address  (Newsweek  Bldg., 
Room  1510).  Crossroads  of  the  world.  $3.00 
month.  WI  7-1810. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


DEER  hunting  at  its  best.  Perry’s  Hotel, 
Prattsvllle,  New  York. _ 

ROOM:  Vacation,  hunting,  skiing  season;  3,4 
hour  ride  to  Vermont  in  heart  of  skiing 
area.  BOX  3207,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-1115) 


BABY  CHICKS 


R(JCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 
C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 
delphia  50,  Penna. _ _ 

POULTRY 


FOR  Sale:  Peacocks,  pheasants,  fan  tail 
pigeons,  guinea  hens,  bantams,  rabbits, 
geese,  ducks,  swans,  crested  currassow. 
Stefani,  21  Woodside  Ave.,  E.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE 


RINGNECK  Pheasants,  Wild  Mallard  ducks. 

Flyers  $2.50  each  at  farm.  Breeders  available. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 


PLANTS 


AQUARIUM  Plants;  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 
Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ 

EVERGREEN  Seedlings:  Christmas,  ornamen¬ 
tal;  New  Jersey-grown  and  certified.  'Write 
for  complete  list.  Ryland  Croshaw  Nursery, 
Columbus,  New  Jersey. _ 

MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. _ 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 


FOR  Christmas,  luminous  metal  driveway  and 
sidewalk  guides  $1.00  postpaid.  Direct  Sales, 
Mt.  Jewett,  Penna. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE;  First  and  second  cutting  alfalfa 
in  carload  lots.  Write  for  delivered  quota- 
tions.  1.  J.  &  B.  L.  Cousino,  Erie,  Michigan. 
WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay;  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.-  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y.-518-59) 


ALFALFA,  trefoil  mixed  hay,  good  quality. 

Straw  and  raplch.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 
sented,  delivered  by  truckload.  Stewart’s  Pro¬ 
duce  Service,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 

N.  Y.-ni5) 


FOR  THE  LADIES 

EXCITING  Christmas  candle  offer.  You  have 

never  seen  any  as  lovely!  A  full  12-inches 
high,  exquisitely  decorated  with  sparkles, 
miniature  colored  balls,  gold  and  silver  leaves. 
Beautiful  decorater  colors:  Mint  Green,  Gold, 
Pink,  Blue  and  White.  These  exceptionally  fine 
candles  will  add  a  most  festive  touch  to  your 
home  and  can  be  used  in  a  dozen  ways  for 
original  and  enchanting  Christmas  decorations. 
Wonderful  for  gift  giving,  too.  Only  $2.98  for 
a  set  of  two — all  postage  included.  Order  to¬ 
day,  send  check  or  money  order  to:  Tina’s 
Busy  Bee,  219  Maywood  Avenue.  Maywood, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WIVES;  Increase  your  family  Income  sewing 

babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog;  Unusual  items  for  home  and 

personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 

free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 

made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun- 
bridge,  Vermont.  _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 

8,  Louisiana. _ 

EARN  Free  Blanket:  Act  as  secretary  for 

Beacon  Blanket  Clubs.  We  furnish  actual 
samples  and  materials.  Orion  blend,  first 
quality.  Only  nine  members  $1.00  per  week 
for  nine  weeks.  Send  for  free  information. 
Beacon  Blanket  Club,  39-41  South  St.,  Mar- 
cellus.  New  York. _ 

THROW  away  paper  bags  for  vacuum  cleaners. 

Send  make  and  model  for  information  on 
ordering.  Ripplinger’s,  1926  Gravois,  St.  Louis 
4,  Missouri. _ _ _ 

OF  interest  to  women;  Latest  salt  and  pepper 

shakers.  Free  illustrated  circular.  Diveley 
Company,  3438  Prospect,  Dept.  Y,  Peoria,  Ill. 

“INTEREST  to  Women;”  Silks,  cottons,  vel¬ 

vets,  woolen,  2V2  pounds  assortment  $2.00 
postpaid.  Samples  35  cents.  Rainbow,  Estill 
Springs  5,  Tennessee.  _ 

COTTON  dress  cut-a-ways  for  aprons  or 

patch  quilts.  60  cents  a  pound  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop, 
Monticello,  New  York. 

WOULD  like  aprons  or  fancy  work  to  sew. 

Mrs.  Glenda  Smith,  R.F.D.  2,  Bilboa,  New 

York.  _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

DOLL  Clothes.  Vivian  Marabella,  Box  96, 
Lake  Katrine,  New  York. 

CROCHETED  Eastern  Star  handkerchiefs, 
$1.00.  Ada  Yager,  R.  D.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

BUY  Xmas  gifts  now:  Assorted  hand  crocheted 
handkerchiefs  $1.50  each.  Assorted  quilted 
flowergarden  potholders  50  cents  each;  three 
$1.25.  Clara  Tennyson,  Chestertown,  New  York. 

_ _ _ _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

LE'T  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics,  extracts,  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

BUY  Wholesale:  Beautiful  Christmas  gift!' 

Create  warm  friends.  lOOCo  virgin  wool 

blankets,  three  attractive  colors:  red,  white, 
camel.  Manufactured  by  company  with  over 
100  years  experience.  Regular  retail  selling 
price  $20.  Our  special  offer  $15.95.  Write  or 
send  cash  for  immediate  delivery.  Sport  Sales, 
P.  O.  Box  387,  Bradford,  Penna. _ 

FREE  Catalog  of  Mexican  imports;  Hand- 

tooled  purses,  shoes,  etc.,  plus  many  gifts 
from  around  the  world.  Save  50%  and  more. 
Write  Northern  Import  Company,  Reed  City 

9,  Michigan. _ 

WANTED;  Antique  dolls,  parts,  any  amount. 

Send  insured  for  estimate,  return  guaran¬ 
teed.  Early  Shoppe  Doll  Hospital,  2984  Webster 
Ave.,  Bronx  58,  N.  Y.  _ Y.-1115) 

SACHET;  $1.00  for  50  packages.  Lovely  lasting 

scent  for  clothing,  linens,  etc.  Also  as  gifts. 
W.  Browder,  Corbin,  Virginia,  Caroline 
County. _  (N.  Y.-1115) 

SEW?  Save  50%-  with  pre-cut  skirts,  children’s 

wear.  Particulars  free.  Redikuts,  Logan- 
yille  12,  Wisconsin. 

PATTERNS  for  two  Christmas  aprons,  six 
quickie  gifts  and  list  of  other  patterns  25 
cents.  Nina  Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Frankfort,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-1115) 
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FILM  DEVELOPING 


T?nT.T,S  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents:  12,  45 
cent^  jumbo  prints.  C  50  cents:  12.  60  cents. 

Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. _ _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 

posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know, 
PHOTO  Xmas  Cards:  Beautiful,  colorful,  made 
from  your  own  negative,  including  en¬ 
velopes,  10  for  25  cents.  No  other  charges,  we 
pay  postage.  Limited  offer.  Mail  your  n^atiye 
and  25  cents  coin  now.  Penny-Pix,  Delair, 

New  Jersey.  _ _ _ ^ _ 

SPECIAL,  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons.  New  York. _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Center  St., 

Manchester,  Conn. _ (JN.  x.-iri 

SELLING  Out:  Lower  than  wholesale  prices, 
household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog 
25  cents;  refundable  first  order.  Neublings, 

Sicklerville,  New  Jersey. _ 

SrOP^Ttching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls.  Maine. 


BUY  direct  save  50%  barbecue  machines: 

Model  201  does  8  to  10  chicks  per  hour  $295; 

Model  301  does  12  to  15  chicks  per  hour  $395, 

Model  501  does  20  to  25  chicks  Pfr  hour  $d95 

Combination  Warmer  and  Barb-Q  $495.  Model 

6-30  does  30  chicks  per  hour  $d95.  W^te 
Barb-Q-Matic,  488  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia 

23,  Penna.  _ _ 

FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Ir^x^nsiye 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank¬ 
lin.  Niitlev  10.  New  Jersey. 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles 
made  especially  for  left  handed  use.  Left 

Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio. _ 

JUST  arrived,  another  carload  pressure  treated 
barn  poles.  High  quality  poles  reasonably 
priced.  Also  cedar  poles  soak  treated  wim 
Penta.  All  sizes,  cedar  fence  posts.  M.  D. 
Snell  and  Son,  Northeast  Tow^me  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York.  Telephone  OR  9-3121. 
PENCILS  with  your  name  in  gold  printed  on 
one  set  of  12  only  50  cent  pp^  Free  b9nus 
with  each  set  of  12  peiTcils.  Print  plainly. 
Mail  check  or  money  order  to:  Star  Craft, 

1629  Edgewater,  Chicago  26,  Illinois. _ 

SAVE  50%  on  vitamins.  New,  free  catalogue 
lists  all  brands,  formulas,  prices.  Compare 
and  save.  State  vitamins  now  using.  Vitamin 
Specialties,  Box  4435-N,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
BUY  Wholesale;  Hundreds  of  toys  and  house¬ 
hold  items.  Dime  brings  catalog.  No  stairips. 
The  Beaver  Company,  Dept.  20,  Box  18b, 

Beaver,  Penna. _ _ _ _ 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel.  Posted- 
No-Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will 
weather  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time 
and  money  in  replacements.  For  prices  and 
details,  write  J.  &  E.  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave,, 

Auburn,  New  York. _ 

TRIPLE  Pine  Cleaner:  Three  gallons  for  only 
$1 00  postpaid.  Comes  in  highly  concentrated 
form.  Unexcelled  for  cleaning  painted,  en¬ 
ameled  walls,  floors,  tile  Venetian  blinds  and 
all  other  washable  surfaces.  Send  $1.00  for 
your  Triple  Pine  today.  L.  E.  Texter,  Pavilion 
New  York.  _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

FREE:  Less  than  wholesale  catalog  of  every¬ 
day  items.  Only  a  postcard  brings  it. 
Melstan’s,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
NO  TRESPASSING  Signs;  Samples,  prices. 

Cassell,  65-A  Cottage,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
STAINLESS  steel  copper  bottom  singing  tea 
kettle,  push  button  control.  $3.75  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Riley  and  Company, 
New  Castle.  Penna. _ _ _ 

BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


EVERY  boy  and  girl  wants  a  microscope. 

From  $3.00.  Scientic  books-equipment.  Send 
for  list.  Day  Scientific  Supply,  90  Fowler  Ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. _ _ _ 

BOOK  Bargains;  Send  for  list.  Bookshop, 

6494  Aylesworth,  Cleveland  30,  Ohio. 

TREASURE  Maps,  books,  information.  Free 
lists.  Include  $1.00,  receive  six  foot  map 
U.  S.  445  treasure  locations.  Foul  Anchor, 
Rye  1,  New  York^ _ 

FOR  Christmas,  Mennonite  Community  Cook¬ 
books,  free  folder  on  request.  Lester  C. 
Byler  (Bookseller)  R.  2,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 

FARM,  gardening,  flowers,  soil,  landscaping, 
greenhouse,  nursery,  pruning  and  grafting 
books.  Catalog  25  cents.  Credit  given  with 
order.  Phillips  Book  Company,  Box  453-RNY, 
Ronceverte,  West  Virginia. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


COINS  Wanted:  We  pay  $30  for  30  Lincoln 

pennies.  Send  $1.00  for  explanatory  album. 
Coin  Club,  2302  Price  Avenue,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

I  PAY  10c  for  Arrowheads  and  double  face 

for  gold  coins.  Paul  H.  Swartzlander,  Box 
405,  Ford  City,  Penna. 

$100.00  for  certain  Indianheads;  Lincoln  pen¬ 

nies  $75.  All  rare  coins  wanted.  Booklet  list¬ 
ing  prices,  25  cents.  Lincoln  Coins,  D-53,  Glen¬ 
dale,  Arizona. 

COLLECTOR  pays  $2.00  each  for  any  of  these 

Indian  Head  pennies  1866  to  1872.  Norman 
Tremper,  West  Winfield,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-1115) 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

"INVENTOR’S  Guide”  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney.  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 

BUSINESS^OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  Sale;  Thriving  business  in  rural  com¬ 

munity  in  upstate  New  York.  Feed  mill 
with  grinding  and  mixing  facilities.  Complete 
general  store  with  pleasant  living  quarters. 
Write  BOX  3110,  Rural  New  Yorker  for  com¬ 
plete  details.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

EARN  good  money  mailing  circulars.  Write 
Leeway,  Mountain  View,  NY-2,  Oklahoma. 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene¬ 

tian  Blind  Laundry.'  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
ETj,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 

GARAGE-Filling  Station:  9W  Stony  Point, 

Rockland  County.  Block  building  50x40  ft. 
Large  lot.  Good  business.  P.  O.  Box  4,  Stony 
Point,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  basket  factory.  Have  been 
in  business  for  56  years.  Price  $32,000.  Owner 
retiring.  Write  Andover  Basket  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Andover.  Ohio. 

FOR  Sale:  New  and  used  furniture  business, 
buildings,  stock  included;  $6,500.  Gladys 
Beare,  Catskill,  New  York. 

SMALL  store  for  sale  in  country  town.  Liv¬ 
ing  quarters  within.  Excellent  location. 
Sacrificing  because  of  poor  health.  Mailing 
address,  Sadie  Crossan,  Marydel,  Maryland. 
Telephone;  Greensboro,  Maryland  HUnter 
2-4093. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 

GAS  SERVICE 

GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 

able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. 

EARTHWORMS 

GUARANTEED  MARKET;  Earn  ready  cash 
raising  fishworms  for  us!  Backyard,  garage, 
basement!  We  buy  your  crop!  Exciting  de¬ 
tails  free!  Oakhaven  88.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 

EARM  MANAGEMENT 

IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 

warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service,  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

LIGHT  clover  honey;  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 

finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-  60’s 
$21;  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-  60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each,  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How¬ 
land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 

VERMONT  Honey;  Five  pounds  extracted 
$2.50;  five  pounds  chunk  comb  $3.00  post¬ 
paid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 

QUALITY  Nut  Meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 
one  pound  $2.10;  two  pounds  $4.00;  five  pounds 
$9.45.  Mammoth  pecan  pieces:  one  pound  $2.40; 
two  pounds  $4.55;  five  pounds  $10.80.  Hickory- 
nuts  one  pound  $3.00;  two  pounds  $5.70;  five 
pounds  $13.60.  Quantity  discounts.  Write.  T.  J. 
Harman,  212  Front  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  Five  pounds  $2.25. 

Extracted  $2.00  prepaid.  60  pounds  $10.80  here. 
Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 

BUTTERNUT  or  hickorynut  meats  $1.00  box. 
Evelyn  Beasley,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

(N.  Y.-1115) 

PECAN  Nutmeats,  fruit  cake,  country  cheese, 
health-vitamin  products.  Box  107-R-l,  War¬ 
wick,  New  York, 


WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit;  Finest 
Florida  citrus  grown  along  the  Indian  River. 
Receiving  Christmas  orders  now.  Remember 
yourself.  Full  bushel  mixed  $8.95;  Vi  bushel 
oranges  $5.95;  5  lb.  tin  famous  Orange  Blossom 
honey  $2.95.  Prepaid.  Add  20%  to  Canada,  or 
write  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa¬ 
ny,  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. 


PECANS  in  shell;  Stuarts,  five  pounds.  $3.00; 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

SCHOOLS 

LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 

XMAS  TREES:  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/and 
or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup¬ 
plies,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted.  Fass,  5  Howell 
Place,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED;  Old  electric  piano.  John  Ellen, 
Box  53,  East  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch, 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Poland  4-3605.  (N.  Y.-13) 

WANTED:  Good  used  maple  syrup  equipment 
for  2,000  trees.  Harris  Albo,  Marathon,  New 
York.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

BUICK  Master  car  1924-1928  or  parts,  21-in. 

tires,  auto  catalogues.  Whitlock  Farm, 
Bethany,  Connecticut. 

MODEL  “A”  coupe,  1930  or  1931,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Frank  Banovic,  1307  Oswego  St., 
Utica,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-1115) 

STATIONERY 

PERSONAL  Stationery:  Imprinted  $1.25;  1,000 
embossed  business  cards  $3.99.  Free  printing 
price  list.  Baynas  Printing  Sales,  8252  W. 
Lawrence  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ATTRACTIVE  Colored  Envelopes:  Cherry, 
blue,  green,  canary,  goldenrod.  Unprinted, 
size  6%.  100,  80  cents;  250,  $1.60;  500  $2.80. 

Postpaid.  Harry  Holmes,  35  Bowdoln  St.,  No. 
Quincy  71,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. 

TOBACCO:  Pipe  smoking,  four  pounds  $2.00 
postpaid.  L.  Pullian,  PatesviUe,  Kentucky. 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 
ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 

HORSE  Equipment:  New  and  used  saddles, 
bridles,  halters,  blankets.  Advise  your  needs. 
Bud  Mascot.  17  Lowden  St..  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

DON’T  feed  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 
and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. 

LET  us  tan  yeJur  hide!  (Your  deerskin  hide, 

of  course)  only  $3.00.  Then  from  your  deer¬ 
skin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom-made: 
gloves,  mittens,  jackets,  moccasins,  hats,  hand¬ 
bags.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Alvord  Glove 
Co.,  Dept.  RN.  Mayfield,  New  York.  Est.  1917. 

CIGARETTES:  Improved  roller  makes  20  for 
nine  cents.  Fine  pipe  tobaccos.  Facts  free. 
Moberly,  Box  824,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

MINK  raising  information:  Complete  litera¬ 
ture  and  pen  plans  free.  Lake  Superior  Mink 
Farm,  Superior  EE,  Wisconsin. 

ELECTRIC  Train  bargains:  All  gauges.  New, 
guaranteed.  Saving  to  50%.  Send  for  list. 
Hobby  Surplus.  Dept.  RN,  Box  3112,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”,  $1.00  a  year,  20 

cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

UNICYCLE  from  bicycle  parts.  Illustrated 

plans  $1.00.  Tri-R-Products,  Box  64,  Troy, 
Ohio. 

HAZEN’S  well  drilling  and  water  divining 

system.  When  having  a  well  drilled  don’t 
just  have  it  drilled  any  place.  Why  take  a 
chance  with  so  much  expense  and  get  some 
ground  water  or  a  dry  hole  when  you  can 
have  a  spring  water  that  never  goes  dry?  We 
first  find  the  underground  vein,  give  depth 
and  cost  by  contract — not  by  the  foot.  We 
guarantee  spring  water  and  amount  required. 
We  go  anywhere.  Hazen’s  Drilling  Water  Di¬ 
vining  System,  505  Summer  St.,  Arlington, 
Mass.  Telephone  Mission  8-0993  or  Mission 
8-3306.  (N.  Y.-1115) 
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to  Turn  ‘Junk’  into  Cash.”  $1.00  postpaid. 
Sherwin  Hill,  Dealer,  Box  348,  Fair  Haven, 
New  York. 


Church  Burned;  Seek 
Funds  to  Rebuild 


Since  1873,  the  high-spired  white 
Congregational  Christian  Church  in 
North  Rush,  N.  Y.,  had  ministered 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  its  people. 
But  on  February  23  last,  a  Sunciay, 
it  burned.  The  60-foot  steeple  went 
prone  to  the  ground,  the  beautiful 
bell  installed  in  1902  plunged  deep 
into  the  inundated  basement;  only 
two  thin  columns  of  brick  remaine(i. 
Members  were  sorrowed,  town  resi¬ 
dents  saddened;  the  whole  of  Monroe 
County  seemed  to  feel  the  loss  of  the 
beautiful  old  church  being  gone.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  was  not  known; 
hydrants  being  buried  in  snow 
slowed  fighting  it.  In  front  of  the 
ashes,  ice  and  debris.  Rev.  E.  W. 
Sires’  invitation,  alone  and  intact  in 
a  foreground  glass-enclosed  bulletin 
board,  seemed  ironic:  “Come  in  and 
have  your  faith  lifted.” 

But  it  is  faith  and  love  that  are 


now  lifting  a  new  church;  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  the  plans,  and  the  only 
need  is  for  funds.  There  is  $49,000  in¬ 
surance,  $6,000  in  gifts  to  date,  and 
an  anticipated  $10,000  special  gift; 
with  the  new  edifice  expected  to  cost 
$90,000,  the  need  amounts  to  $25,000. 
This  week  the  congregation  is  hoping 
to  raise  it.  A  personal  canvas  is  going 
on,  but  gifts  from  everywhere  are 
invited.  The  new  building,  according 
to  the  plans,  is  a  thing  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  The  nave  will  seat  160, 
and  there  are  nine  classrooms;  the 
meeting  and  dining  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  will  accommodate  110  at  tables, 
160  in  chairs.  The  design  allows  for 
expansion. 

Even  though,  as  Rev.  Sires  pointed 
out,  “a  church  is  its  people  .  .  .  your 
church  has  not  been  touched  by  fire,” 
there  is  want  and  hope  for  the 
church  building. 

This  week  in  North  Rush,  the  hand, 
is  out;  but  so  is  the  heart. 

MRS.  H.  G.  H 


LAMINATED  sparkling  trigonometric  card. 

Function  guide  one  side;  functions  another 
$1.00.  Also  simplified  analytics,  easy  algebra 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ziemba,  Y-6123 
Orchard,  Dearborn,  Michigan. _ _ 

RUBBER  STAMPS;  Made  to  order.  Charles  L. 

Forte.  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

TRAPPERS:  Will  buy  wild  healthy  Red  Foxes 
For  information  telephone  collect  Globe 
9-0741.  Write  Wm.  G.  Merion.  Concordville, 
Penna. _ _ _ _ 

BABY  Mynah  Birds;  Talking  kind,  for  sale. 

Birds  and  wild  animals  tamed,  bought  and 
sold.  Bronx  Park  Pet  Shop,  2117  Boston  Rd., 
New  York  City  60,  SE  3-9871. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

FOR  Sale;  Hard  maple  portable  floor,  120x50 

feet;  consist  of  120  sections.  Frank  Quick, 
300  Rock  Ave.,  No.  Plainfield.  New  Jersey. 


PHONOGRAPH  records  cheap,  postpaid.  Cata¬ 

logue.  Paramount,  Box  242-TN,  Williams- 
port,  Penna.  _ 

EARLY  American  pattern  glass  for  Christmas, 

10  Wallace  Nutting  books,  "states  series", 
first  edition,  excellent  condition,  each  $5.00, 
postage  extra.  Mail  order  only.  Ina  Harring- 
ton  Allen,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-1115) 

SALE:  14  different  kinds  of  handmade  oil- 

cloth  animals,  mixed  colors;  $20  per  100 
F.O.B.  Perry,  Brier  Hill,  Penna. _ _ 

PERSONAL  3-line  rubber  stamp  $1.00  postpaid. 

Pearce,  192  Osborne,  Danbury,  jgs) 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad.  .  .figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

‘  •  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Del  marva  —  15c 
per  word. 

)  •  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  insert  my  ad  In  - 

□  Both  Editions. 


Name 


Address 


I 


- ORDER  BLANK - j 

Enclosed  Is  my  check  for  $  | 

I 

I 

I 

issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition.  | 

I 

_ I 

I 

I 

I 

_ I 

I 

I 

_ I 

I 

I 

—  I 

- - -  —  , 

I 

. . . ....City  or  Town  . . . . . . . .  j 

I 

. . . . State . . .  j 

_ \ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


A  farm  home  nearby  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  been  in  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  possession  since  1795.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  to  nominate  them  for 
a  “Century  Award”?  w.  0. 

New  York 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  gives  a  Century  Award  each 
January  to  the  family  operating  the 
same  New  York  farm  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  years.  Applications 
should  be  placed  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


I  answered  an  advertisement  about 
a  work-at-home  proposition.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  printed  circular  letter  in 
reply,  outlining  their  project,  which 
was  to  clip  items  from  local  news¬ 
papers.  The  circular  stated  that  firms 
would  pay  from  one  cent  up,  and  that 
some  concerns  had  paid  as  much  as 
$25  for  a  feature  article  (if  accept¬ 
able)  pertaining  to  certain  business¬ 
es.  It  sounds  as  if  it  would  be  more 
interesting  than  the  general  run  of 
home  work.  m.  d. 

Maine 

As  we  understand  it,  the  usual  plan 
for  such  clipping  concerns  is  to  sell 
a  list  or  a  “manual”  containing  the 
names  of  firms  that  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  clippings.  There  is 
no  assurance  or  guarantee  that  they 
will.  The  advertisers’  revenue  usually 
comes  from  the  sale  of  instructions, 
and  that  is  a  tidy  sum  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  himself. 


This  Department  does  not  often 
recommend  books.  It  is  not  our  func¬ 
tion;  but  a  book  just  out,  “A  New 
History  of  the  United  States”,  by 
William  Miller,  is  worth  reading.  It 
begins  with  the  world  before  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  carries  down  through  the 
discovery  of  America,  its  settlement, 
the  American  Revolution  and  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  and  the 
events  and  wars  tlirough  the  years 
to  1957.  It  costs  $5.00,  but  it  is  worth 
it. 


The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  has  started  a  drive  against 
crooked  stocks  and  securities  dealers. 
They  hope  “to  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  boiler-room  operators.”  Eleven 
cases  have  been  referred  to  U.  S.  At¬ 
torneys  in  the  last  three  months. 
There  were  17  cases  handled  during 
1957.  Criminal  prosecution  of  deal¬ 
ers  who  violate  the  securities  act  was 
recommended  to  the  nine  regional 
S.  E.  C.  administrators. 


In  February  1957,  I  ordered  a 
cardigan  for  $3.33.  I  sent  a  check 
which  was  cashed.  On  March  27,  I 
received  a  card  stating  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  was  not  in  stock.  On  August  29, 
I  received  a  fire  loss  merchandise 
check  for  $3.33,  plus  10  per  cent  to 
be  applied  to  next  purchase.  A  letter 
followed  stating  they  had  had  a  fire, 
but  would  reopen  shortly.  It  is  now 
over  a  year.  I  have  written  several 
times,  but  they  fail  to  reply.  It 
seems  they  ought  to  be  in  business 
by  now.  Anything  you  can  do  will 
be  appreciated.  Have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  paper  for  30  years. 

New  York  g.  r. 

The  company  is  in  bankruptcy  and 
an  attorney  is  in  charge  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  case.  A  “proof  of  claim”  form 
must  be  filed  substantiating  proof  of 
your  order.  The  cancelled  check,  or 
photostat  copy  of  it,  should  be  at¬ 
tached.  This  puts  you  on  record  and 
will  insure  information  as  to  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  when  finally  arranged. 
We  appreciate  the  30-year  record  of 
subscription. 


I  am  enclosing  some  literature 
that  came  in  the  mail  today  (the 
second  dose).  I  may  be  “off”,  but  it 
looks  to  me  like  material  for  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  H.  E. 

The  literature  refers  to  mental 
physics,  your  mind  and  its  mysteries, 
the  magnetic  pull,  etc.  The  “materi¬ 
al”  describes  a  group  working  for  the 
physical  and  mental  betterment  of 
life.  It  is  one  of  many  such  groups 
that  perhaps  are  not  based  on  scien¬ 
tific  facts.  For  our  own  part,  we 
would  prefer  to  consult  our  doctor 
or  the  religious  adviser  nearby,  who 
knows  us  best  and  who  can  advise 
and  administer  what  is  needed. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  home  study  course.  We 
have  paid  $100  down  on  this  course 
and  expect  to  make  another  shortly. 
We  understand  we  will  get  our  money 
back  if  we  cancel  this  course  within 
30  days.  Now  we  hear  that  they  may 
not  help  us  to  find  a  job,  even  if  we 
do  complete  the  whole  course  and 
pay  all  the  tuition.  Can  you  find  out 
if  this  is  a  waste  of  hard-earned 
money  which  is  not  plentiful? 

Pennsylvania  h.  t. 

The  contract  requires  a  minimum 
payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  cost  if 
it  is  cancelled.  There  is  no  statement 
about  a  refund  of  the  registration 
fee.  Investigate  before  signing  a  con¬ 
tract,  as  a  signature  indicates  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  terms  the  company 
states.  The  school  is  not  approved  by 
the  Home  Study  Council  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  We  understand  airlines  usually 
require  two  years  of  college  work. 
Perhaps  the  training  by  this  school 
will  cover  that  requirement  and  the 
course  will  be  helpful,  but  the  field 
is  one  in  which  there  is  great  compe¬ 
tition.  Applications  should  first  be 
filed  with  the  companies  seeking  such 
workers  in  order  to  ascertain  just 
what  requirements  they  have.  Then 
one  could  take  any  schooling  needed 
to  meet  those  requirements. 


Thank  you  and  the  lawyer  for  your 
kind,  businesslike  and  successful  ac¬ 
tivities  in  connection  with  my  claim 
against  the  Yonkers  man  to  whom  I 
had  loaned  $400  and  could  not  get 
him  to  pay.  I  expected  it  would  come 
in  “dribs  and  drabs”,  but  trust  it  can 
be  cleared  up  soon.  We  farmers  have 
a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
security  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  a  real  helping  hand  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  that  we  can  grasp 
in  cases  of  need  for  information  and 
help  in  an  emergency.  s.  h.  j. 

New  Jersey 

It  took  a  year  to  collect  this  ac¬ 
count  through  an  attorney  and  we 
are  pleased  to  have  had  success. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me  again? 
On  September  11  we  ordered  some¬ 
thing  and  it  has  not  yet  come.  The 
firm  has  not  answered  my  letters  of 
inquiry.  The  amount  is  small  but  we 
would  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  toward  recovering  it. 

New  York  a.  h.  h. 

This  letter  was  dated  October  12. 
On  the  14th  a  card  advised  us  that 
the  order  was  received.  No  doubt  the 
firm  should  have  filled  the  order  in 
less  than  a  month  but,  allowing  for 
weekends,  holidays  and  such,  per¬ 
haps  it  did  not  take  too  long.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  wise  to  follow  up  what 
seems  unusual  delay  of  an  order  for 
fear  it  may  have  miscarried  in  the 
mails. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


November  15,  1958 


If  Railroads  did  not 
exist— the  U.  S.  would 
have  to  invent  them! 

From  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Canton  {Ohio)  REPOSITORY 

Suppose  that  everybody  in  the  United  States  were  to  learn 
for  the  first  time  about  a  marvelous  method  of  transportation 
called  a  railroad. 

The  idea  would  be  sensational. 

High-speed  tractors  running  on  steel  rails  laid  on  privately- 
owned  rights-of-way,  with  minimum  curves  and  grades,  would 
be  capable  of  pulling  long  processions  of  trailers  full  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Imagine! 

Trains  of  trailers  w'ould  be  kept  rolling  day  in  and  day  out 
until  they  reached  their  destinations.  They  would  be  shuttled 
into  and  out  of  vast  marshaling  yards,  where  the  trailers  would 
be  grouped  in  the  right  combinations.  Of  all  things! 

Everything  connected  with  the  procedure,  moreover,  would 
be  subject  to  taxation.  It  would  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself. 
What  a  switch  that  would  be! 

The  high-speed  tractors  on  their  twin  ribbons  of  steel  could 
even  haul  human  beings,  in  addition  to  freight.  If  necessary, 
the  human  beings  could  be  bedded  down  and  hauled  from  one 
place  to  another  in  special  cars  with  comfortable  seats  and  all 
the  comforts  of  home. 

It  would  be  an  absolutely  revolutionary  idea — railroading.  Pro¬ 
vided  it  had  just  been  invented,  that  is. 

All  the  progressives  and  the  folks  who  try  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  get  new  ideas  off  the  ground  would  be  100  per  cent  for  it. 
All  the  politicians  and  administrators  would  be  100  per  cent  for  it. 
As  for  the  militarists  and  hard-headed  security  planners,  they 
would  be  150  per  cent  for  it,  because  it  would  represent  a  mode  of 
transportation  more  dependable  for  long-haul  movement  of  heavy 
cargo  than  anything  ever  dreamed  of  heretofore. 

The  whole  country  would  welcome  the  useful  stranger  with 
open  arms  and  be  alert  for  opportunities  to  give  it  a  boost. 

Cities  and  counties  would  tumble  over  one  another  to  build 
things  for  it  and  to  make  free  land  available  for  its  terminals. 

Politicians  would  get  into  higher  mathematics  to  subsidize  it 
with  financial  gimmicks. 

Nothing  would  be  too  good  for  the  railroads  if  the  idea  of  trans¬ 
porting  things  on  steel  rails  were  brand  new.  .  .  . 

All  railroads  want  is  a  chance  to  be  as  good  as  they  know  how  to 
be  if  they  are  unshackled — set  free  from  regulations  that  were 
designed  to  curb  them  when  they  were  new  and  threatening  to 
abuse  a  monopoly  in  high-speed,  straight-line  transportation. 

Railroads  should  be  born  again. 

That  is  what  would  have  to  happen  if  they  went  out  of  existence. 

If  they  did  not  exist,  the  United  States  would  have  to  invent 

them.  ... 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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REGULAR  PRICE 
$9.98 


fREE 


50  X  MICROSCOPE 

COMPLETE  KIT  GIVEN 


Now  16  Times  Area 


ALL  NEW  FOR  1959— the  latest,  improved  Giant  Size 
■POWERHOUSE  \vith  extra  large  4X,  44  Lenses.  It  s  bigger, 
clearer,  far  better  than  last  year’s  famous  ‘77  model.  And  it  s 
33%  more  powerful  too— giving  you  far  greater  range,  sharper 
images,  better  all-around  viewing.  Imagine-— it  gives  you— -not 
just  9 — but  1<5  times  area  magnification!  You  11  fall  in  mve 
with  its  sleek,  modern  lines.  Yes,  it  looks  like  glasses  costing 
many  times  more.  Our  first  shipment  was  snapped  up  quickly 
at  $9.98.  We  were  forced  to  disappoint  many  good  custon^rs. 
Now  a  new  BOATLOAD  shipment  has  arrived  from  West  Ger¬ 
many — and  here’s  wonderful  news  for  you.  We  have  cut  me 
price  in  HALF,  for  a  limited  time  only.  Yes,  you  pay  NOl 
$9.98  but  only  $4.98  during  this  mammoth  sale.  (Limit:  one  to 

^  Th/s°Tn-'^new  1959  POWERHOUSE  was  developed  in  West¬ 
ern  Germany  renowned  for  its  precision  binocular  skills.  It 
was  designed,  tested  and  improved  by  a  century-old  optic^ 
factory.  Eighteen  months  were  spent  in  creating  this  superb 
new  1959  model.  .  .  ,  .  . 

Germany’s  know-how  and  precision  workmanship  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  7  quality  features  of  this  improved  1959  POWER¬ 
HOUSE!  Compare  with  any  other  glass  at  twice  our  low  price. 
Compare  with  last  year’s  ‘77’  model. 

7  WAYS  BETTER 

Check  these  super  1959  features.  1.  High  structural  strength 
without  tiring  weight.  2.  Aluminum  draw  tubes  for  smoother, 
faster  focusing.  3.  Intra-Pupillary  Pivot — 
width.  4.  Precision  ground  optic  glass  lenses— NOT  PLASllL! 
No  cloudy  or  blurred  images!  5.  Deep  inset  lenses  to  guard 
Against  damage.  6.  Heavy  duly  construction.  7.  Extra 
44  mm,  optic  system — gives  you  33%  more  power  .  .  .  better 
Viewing  ...  16  times  area  magnification  .  .  .  sharper  images 
Yes,  now  you  can  enjoy  thrilling  views  up  to  50  MiLto 
AWAY! 


SOLD  ONLY 
BY  MAIL, 
ONLY  BY 
THORESEN’S 
DIRECT  TO  YOU ! 


Buy  direct  from  world's  largest 
Importer  of  German  Binoculars 

Thoresen  has  sold  well  over  ONE  MILLION  binoculars  in 
recent  years.  Because  Thoresen  is  the  world’s  greatest  irn- 
porter  of  German  binoculars,  it  can  buy  for  LESS  and  sell 
for  far  LESS.  That’s  why  we  can  offer  you  this  regular  $9.98 
binocular  at  half-price— only  $4.98  tax  paid  while  our  supply 
lasts! 

Enjoy  a  Powerhouse  10  Days 
Without  Risk  or  Obligation! 

SEEING  IS  BELIEVING!  One  look  thru  this  new  extra 
powerful  1959  POWERHOUSE  will  convince  you.  That  s  why 
we  will  send  one  on  10  DAY  TRIAL.  Enjoy  it  on  trips,  hunt¬ 
ing  fishing,  sports,  theatre,  viewing  planes  and  hunting  “sput¬ 
nik.”  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back  qui^ck!  Rush 
coupon  now  and  get  the  valuable  FREE  GIFT — just  for  trying 
this  wonderful  new  binocular. 

THORESEN  INC.,  Dept.l85-M.670 
585  Water  Street  New  York  2,  N.Y. 

Deluxe  Model  Reg.  $14.98 
only  $3  more. 

This  model  was  created  for  discriminating  buyers  who  de¬ 
mand  super  quality.  Special  all-metal  body  with  genuine  Peb¬ 
bled  Nubital  covering.  Improved  4  x  50  lenses  have  interior 
Fluoride  coating  on  objectives.  Regular  price  $14.98.  You  pay 
only  $3  more  during  this  sale.  Total  7.98  tax  paid.  Check 
‘‘Deluxe  Metal  Model”  in  coupon.  Same  guarantee.  Same 
free  gift  offer. 


Thousands  Sold  at  $1.98 
Keep  Free  Even  If  You  Return  for  Refund! 

FREE  with  order  for  the  new  1959  POWERHOUSE 
Binoculars — this  complete  pocket  MICROSCOPE  KIT 
imported  from  West  Germany.  Solid  Metal  construction 
Genuine  50  X  optically  ground  lenses.  Also  given — Fine 
Glass  Slides,  Step!  Tweezer  and  fascinating  booklet:  “A 
New  World  thru  the  Microscope.”  Many  thousands  sold 
for  $1.98.  Now  yours  FREE  with  your  binocular  order. 
Yes!  FREE  to  keep  even  if  you  should  return  binoculars 
for  refund.  Actually  they’re  given  you  FREE  just  for  trying 
the  new  1959  POWERHOUSE. 

rFREEGri^l 
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THORESEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  185.M.670 
585  Woter  St.,  New  York  2.  N.  Y 

RUSH  new  1959  Powerhouse  Giant  Binoculars  complete 
with  handsome  carrying  case  and  shoulder  straps  for 
only  $4.98  complete.  My  money  back  if  I’m  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Include  FREE  in  the  shipment  the  SOX  Pocket 
Microscope  —  mine  to  keep  in  any  case ! 

□  Check,  cash,  money  order  enclosed.  Send  everything  postage 

□  Send  C.O.D.  plus  C.O.D.  fee  and  postage  costs  (about  59c). 
ENCLOSE  $1  deposit  now. 

Q  Regular  Model  4x44  .  _ 

f~|  Deluxe  Metal  Model  4x50  . . . .  7.98  ^  , 
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Birdsfoot  trefoil  may  not  yield  as  high  as  alfalfa,  but  it  does  make  a  good  crop  of  high  quality  hay. 
This  heavy  stand  of  Empire  was  seven  years  old. 


What  Is  Trefoil? 

Grown  as  forage  in  Western  Europe  for 
more  than  a  century,  birdsfoot  trefoil  is  a 
three-leaved,  yellow-flowered,  light  green  for¬ 
age  legume  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
America  in  ship’s  ballast  and  dumped  along 
the  Hudson  River  so  as  eventually  to  appear 
in  pastures  and  meadows  of  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.  Seed  pods  radiate  out  from  the  seed 
stalk,  thus  resembling  a  bird’s  foot.  The  dry 
matter  is  about  11  per  cent  digestible  protein. 

Since  1934,  Cornell  University  has  taken  a 
special  interest  in  adapting  and  improving 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  New  York  State  farms. 

New  York  State  is  by  far  the  biggest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  certified  trefoil  seed,  mostly  in  Essex 
County.  Minnesota  and  California  rank  next, 
with  Vermont  also  a  major  producer,  chiefly 
in  Addison  County. 


A  fine  forage  legume  for  problem 
soils,  and  for  long-term  stands  — 

Trgfyit,  It’s  Worth  a  Try 

By  WINSTON  A.  WAY 


-  ^:i~.-:^^,,;jIRDSFOOT  trefoil  starts  too 
:  ^  j  slowly  and  is  hard  to  grow,  say 

many  people  who  have  only 
jr  heard  about  this  forage  crop. 

But  they  have  never  tried  it, 

'  and  they  should  not  say  this. 
For  the  best  way  to  appreciate 
the  controversial  plant  is  to  try  it  on  your  own 
farm.  Give  it  a  fair  chance  by  following  prac¬ 
tices  known  to  be  helpful  in  establishing  and 
keeping  a  stand,  and  it  will  produce  a  valu¬ 
able  crop. 

Trefoil  has  wide  soil  adaptation,  one  of  its 
chief  advantages.  Sand,  clay,  loam,  or  silt  seem 
{o  make  little  difference;  it  can  stand  them 
well  and  also  both  wet  and  dry.  True,  most  of 
the  land  used  so  far  for  trefoil  has  been  too 
wet  for  alfalfa.  But  we  have  also  observed  good 
plants  in  deep  sands  and  shallow  soils  where 
moisture  is  definitely  lacking.  The  Champlain 
Valley,  now  recognized  as  ideal  for  trefoil, 
has  the  two  extremes  in  one  soil;  heavy,  water- 
deposited  clays  which  are  gummy  in  Spring 
and  concrete-like  in  Summer  somehow  permit 
trefoil  to  become  well  established  and  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Can  it  be  that  this  kind  of  soil  provides 
such  obstacles  to  growth  of  other  plants  that 
few  are  able  to  compete  as  weeds  against 
trefoil? 

We  do  know  that  trefoil,  especially  Empire, 
IS  slower  in  early  growth  than  either  alfalfa  or 
red  clover.  In  its  first  year,  most  annual  weeds 
and  quackgrass  will  grow  circles  around  it.  So 
it  is  very  desirable  to  give  trefoil  the  clearest 
field  possible  the  first  year.  Most  authorities 
recommended  seeding  it  without  a  nurse  crop 
such  as  oats.  But  some  research  has  indicated 
that  oats  do  not  harm  trefoil  when  used  at  a 
low  seeding  rate  —  a  bushel  per  acre  —  if  re¬ 
moved  early  and  if  there  is  adequate  soil  mois¬ 
ture.  The  trouble  with  trefoil  seeded  without 
oats  is  that  it  is  apt  to  have  serious  competition 
from  broad-leaved  weeds.  Seeding  without  oats 
necessitates  frequent  clipping  and  perhaps 
chemical  weed  control  as  well. 

Make  a  Successful  Seedbed 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  well-prepared 
seedbed  for  establishment  of  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
Seeding  on  an  existing  sod  should  never  be 
considered.  Trefoil  has  been  known  to  spread 
into  new  areas  by  self-seeding;  but  this  is  mere¬ 
ly  nature’s  method  and  most  inefficient.  Ex¬ 
pecting  a  small  legume  seed  to  germinate  and 
grow  to  plant  size  in  the  midst  of  existing  grass 
roots  and  top  growth  is  unreasonable,  and  un¬ 
profitable.  Many  unsuccessful  trefoil  plantings 
can  actually  be  traced  to  poor  kill  of  old  sods 
such  as  bluegrass.  Chopped  to  pieces  by  discing, 


but  not  destroyed,  grass  sods  have  an  amazing 
come-back  ability  that  re-establishes  them  even 
before  the  seeded  trefoil  can  get  started.  Land 
intended  for  trefoil  should  have  a  cultivated 
crop  such  as  corn  planted  and  harvested  be¬ 
fore  being  seeded  down. 

In  the  situations  where  cultural  methods 
alone  will  not  control  weeds,  herbicides  can 
help.  Potent  grass  killers  have  been  a  big  step 
forward  in  controlling  competition.  Amino 
triazole,  TCA  and  other  chemicals  not  yet  com¬ 
mercially  available  have  been  tested.  Vermont 
studies  indicate  that  dalapon  shows  greatest 
promise.  It  is  useful  not  only  in  control  of 
grassy  weeds  before  trefoil  is  seeded,  but  also 
for  use  on  new  seedings.  Fall  applications  of 
dalapon  on  grassy  fields  followed  by  late  fall 
or  spring  plowing  reduce  quack  and  other 
grass  species  and  make  plowing  quicker  and 
easier,  Dalapon  decomposes  by  Spring  so  that 
a  trefoil-timothy  mixture  can  then  be  seeded 
without  detrimental  effect.  Quackgrass  may  not 
be  killed  completely,  but  it  receives  such  a  set¬ 
back  that  trefoil  gets  ahead  of  It. 

The  Quackgrass  Enemy 

Why  are  we  so  concerned  with  quackgrass? 
The  reason  is  simple:  trefoil  does  not  grow 
wherever  quackgrass  is.  Some  people  believe 
that  quackgrass  poisons  the  soil  for  trefoil. 
Others  believe  it  shades  it  out.  Evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  quackgrass  has  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  shallow  root  system  that  it  dries  out 
surface  layers  of  soil.  Trefoil  seedlings  then  die 
from  lack  of  water  before  they  can  get  roots 
into  the  moisture  below.  This  theory  does  not 
discount  that  theft  of  nutrients,  space  and  sun¬ 
light  IS  important.  When  all  of  quackgrass’  bad 
actions  are  added  up,  they  point  to  it  as  No.  1 
enemy  of  trefoil. 

Dalapon  is  the  only  grass-killing  chemical 
which  has  yet  proven  successful  in  trefoil.  It 
has  been  used  for  several  years  by  seed  grow¬ 
ers.  Spring  applications  on  new  seedings  or 
old  established  stands  cause  little  or  no  dam¬ 
age  to  trefoil,  and  they  raise  havoc  with  grasses 
of  all  kinds.  Strangely  enough,  red  clover,  al- 
sike,  and  other  clovers  also  die,  but  alfalfa  is 
spared.  Broad-leaved  weeds  not  entirely  killed 
may  receive  temporary  injury  serious  enough 
to  interfere  with  flowering  and  with  seed  set. 
As  little  as  three  pounds  per  acre  of  dalapon 
applied  to  new  seedings  when  the  trefoil  is 
three  to  four  inches,  tall  are  effective.  The 
material  costs  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  acre.  This  is  a 
good  investment,  for  it  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure  with  a  tre¬ 
foil  stand. 

Dalapon  also  has  disadvantages.  It  kills  other 


grasses — timothy,  brome,  orchard,  and  oats — 
which  might  be  seeded  with  trefoil.  Moreover, 
although  probably  a  harmless  salt,  it  is  a  sys¬ 
temic  chemical  which  translocates  and  stores 
for  a  time  within  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of 
plants.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  it  to  pass 
into  milk  or  meat  when  animals  are  fed 
dalapon-treated  forage.  Spring  application  on 
forage  trefoil — not  seed — is  in  violation  of  pure 
food  and  drug  laws.  Fall  application,  as  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  not.  Spring-sprayed  first-year  crops 
can  be  fed  to  young  stock,  however.  Since  first- 
year  forage  yields  from  trefoil  are  not  very 
big  anyway,  utilization  of  dalapon  can  be  well 
justified.  Its  benefits  accrue  over  the  life  of 
the  stand. 

Fast  Starts  Make  Winning  Crops 

By  making  conditions  as  ideal  as  possible  for 
quick  germination  and  fast  growth,  you  will 
give  trefoil  a  good  chance  of  survival.  Fertilizer 
properly  applied  helps  plants  grow  up  in  a 
hurry.  Band  seeding  is  probably  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  establishment  of  trefoil  than  it  is  to 
any  other  legume.  This  is  simply  a  method  of 
shallow  seeding  and  fertilizer  placement  that 
works  to  the  advantage  of  trefoil  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  weeds.  Any  disk  drill  which 
does  not  have  its  fertilizer  mechanism  frozen 
will  work;  of  course,  new  drills  are  better.  To 
make  a  band  seeder  from  the  present  drill, 
attach  rubber  hoses  to  the  small  seed  spouts. 
Use  strap  iron  or  heavy  wire  to  hold  each  hose 
so  that  seeds  are  dropped  six  to  eight  inches 
behind  the  disk.  The  bottom  end  of  each  hose 
should  be  cut  off  at  a  45-degree  angle.  If  the 
strap  iron  holds  the  hose  end  two  to  three 
inches  above  the  ground,  it  will  not  plug  with 
soil.  Band  seeding  puts  fertilizer  down  the  shoe, 
covers  it  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  then 
places  seed  directly  above  it.  As  soon  as  roots 
grow  an  inch,  they  have  penetrated  into  plant 
nutrients.  Weeds  in  between  the  rows  of 
legumes  get  little  fertilizer  benefit.  The  poorer 
the  soil,  the  more  striking  the  results  of  band 
seeding.  New  band  seeders  use  press  wheels 
over  the  row  so  as  further  to  reduce  weed 
competition  by  hastening  germination  of 
trefoil.  (continued  on  page  14) 


Trefoil  given  band  fertilization  in  Spring  and 
good  control  of  weeds  made  this  fine  start  by 
August.  It  need  not  be  as  slow  as  some  suspect. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


In  New  York^s  North  Country^ 
a  storage  for  30^000  bushels  of 

Air-Conditioned  Potatoes 

When  one  thinks  of  potato-growing  Katahdins  and  three  acres  of  Irish 


country,  thoughts  i^ost  naturally 
turn  toward  Maine  or  Idaho  or,  in 
New  York  State,  to  that  sefction  of 
Long  Island  where  “spuds”  are 
grown  extensively.  Seldom  does  up¬ 
state  New  York  receive  considera¬ 
tion.  But  Northern  New  York  potato 
producers  are  expanding.  The  trend 
is  similar  to  that  in  dairying. 

A  striking  example  of  this  type  of 
potato  grower  is  Anthony  Grieco,  a 
truck  gardener  whose  business  is 
located  along  heavily-traveled  U.  S. 
Highway  Route  11,  just  outside  the 
village  of  Adams  Center,  a  distance 
of  about  11  miles  south  of  Water- 
town.  His  agricultural  program  has 
been  growing  in  leaps  and  bounds, 
particularly  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years. 

Now  Grieco  has  come  up  with  a 
new  potato  storage  building  which, 
to  employ  the  phrasing  of  engineers 
who  designed  it,  “utilizes  air  condi¬ 
tioning  with  proportioning  system.” 


Anthony  Grieco,  Adams  Center,  N.Y., 
potato  grower,  inspects  one  of  the 
air  ducts,  in  his  new  air-conditioned 
potato  storage  barn. 

In  other  words,  this  new  structure 
will  permit  him  to  keep  potatoes  in 
storage  from  fall  harvest  time  until 
the  following  June  or  July.  And  at 
that  time  they  will  be  just  as  firm  — 
without  wrinkles  or  sprouting  —  as 
they  were  the  day  they  went  into 
the  barn. 

Grieco  began  raising  potatoes  in  a 
small  way  seven  years  ago,  planting 
less  than  10  acres.  With  yearly  suc¬ 
cesses,  plus  the  encouragement  of 
the  county  agricultural  extension 
service,  he  enlarged  his  plantings 
each  year.  By  1955,  he  had  expanded 
to  31  acres  —  tripling  his  acreage  in 
approximately  four  years.  This  sea¬ 
son,  he  jumped  his  potato  plantings 
to  55  acres,  including  52  acres  of 
the  winter  varieties  Chippewas  and 


In  addition  to  the  farm  work, 
Mr.  Grieco  also  supervised  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  new  storage  facility.  The 
building,  made  of  concrete  block 
walls  and  a  wooden  upper  portion 
and  roof,  is  132  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide.  The  ground  level  floor  has  a 
height  of  14  feet,  and  three  large 
doors  in  one  end  of  the  building 
permit  the  entry  of  huge  tractor- 
trailer  trucks  for  the  purpose  of 
loading. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  building 
has  dormer  windows  and  on  one  side 
provisions  have  been  made  for  a 
ramp  entry.  Upon  completion,  a  dirt 
back-fill  around  the  side  walls  will 
give  the  structure  an  underground 
appearance.  And  the  ramp  atop  this 
fill  will  enable  vehicles  to  reach  the 
second  floor  storage  space.  A  part  of 
the  second  deck  will  be  used  for 
storing  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  air  conditioning  mechanism  and 
facilities  occupy  the  rest  of  that 
floor. 

The  ground  floor  deck  is  built  of 
heavy  lumber  to  perihit  big  trucks 
to  drive  over  it.  Three  ducts,  running 
lengthwise  in  the  building  under  the 
actual  potato  storage  area,  not  only 
serve  as  channels  for  air  circulation, 
but  can  also  be  switched  over  to  in¬ 
sert  the  elevator  loader,  making  it 
possible  to  transfer  potatoes  from 
the  stockpile  to  the  grading  machine 
without  manual  handling.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  building  is  from  38,000 
to  40,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  There 
will  be  approximately  30,000  bushels 
in  one  massive  pile  from  this  year’s 
harvest. 

The  proportioning  system  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  fan,  a  duct  system,  damp¬ 
ers,  thermostats,  motors  and  other 
electrical  controls  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  proper  operation.  The 
“brains”  of  the  system  are  the  ther¬ 
mostats  which  determine  positions  of 
the  dampers  and,  as  a  result,  the 
flow  of  the  air  through  the  system. 
The  ventilation,  recirculation  and  pro- 
poi’tioning  of  both  storage  air  and 
fresh  outdoor  air  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed.  Just  what  takes  place  depends 
upon  the  outdoor  air  temperature 
and  the  setting  on  the  thermostats. 

“Tony”  Grieco  is  the  type  of  farm¬ 
er  who  will  continue  to  increase  the 
size  and  scope  of  his  operation.  He 
has  boundless  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  He  possesses  keen  foresight. 
And,  while  willing  to  follow  the  path 
of  tested  and  tried  measures,  he  also 
has  faith  in  his  convictions  to  “gam¬ 
ble”  with  some  new  procedure. 

Boyd  W.  Moffett 


Make  this  your  year. .  * 

Trade  up  to 

Niw  Idea 

power  spreading 


•^ew¥pea  Power  Spreading  costs  you  less 
than  automatic  transmission  for  your  car 


Now,  shift  to  power  spreading  with  a  New  Idea. 

New  Idea  PTO  spreaders,  with  their  big  tires,  let  you  spread  in 
wet,  icy  weather  .  .  .  on  soft,  slippery  fields  .  .  .  over  hilly  terrain. 
Built  to  spread  efficiently  every  day  of  the  year. 

You  handle  bigger  loads.  You  save  yourself  time  and  labor.  With 
New  Idea  you  have  five  spreading  rates  for  each  forward  tractor 
speed  plus  throw-out  clutch  for  easy  cleanout  and  pile  unloading  .  .  . 
all  controlled  from  your  tractor  seat. 

Which  power  spreader  is  best  for  you?  New  Idea  offers  the  big 
95-bu.  PTO  spreader  for  average  farms  ...  the  giant  125-bu.  PTO 
spreader  with  forage  box  sides  available,  for  large  feeder  and  dairy 
operations.  Famous  New  Idea  ground-driven  spreaders  available  with 
70-bu.,  75-bu.,  or  95-bu.  capacity.  You  can  buy  any  New  Idea 
spreader  with  new  or  used  tires.  Best  and  most  complete  line  of 
spreaders  on  the  market  today.  Full  year  guarantee  on  every  one. 


New  air  conditioned  potato  storage  barn  at  the  Grieco  truck  farm  — 132  feet 
lorig,  40  feet  wide.  Average-sized  farm  trucks  are  dwarfed  as  they  pass 
through  the  14-/oot  high  doors. 
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Remember,  more  farmers  buy  New  Idea  spreaders  than  any  other 
make.  Let  your  New  Idea  dealer  show  you  why. 


TtfEW'faEA  spreaders 


SHRED  FINER 
SPREAD  WIDER 
LAST  LONGER 

Write  foi-  free  literature! 


I'ARM  IDUIPMENT'C6roivisiON''>lKCO  oisfRiftuflN'ftZliSlf^S 
Dept.  836,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


December  6,  1958 


^  ID£Al  ^ 
SILAGE 
SORGHUM 

DEKALB 
L  FS-1aj 


Rather  tall,  large-leafed,  heavy 
grained  . . .  that’s  DeK^b  Hy¬ 
brid  Silage  Sorghum.  If  you’re 
after  heavy  tonnage  combined 
with  high  quality,  investigate 
DeKalb  FS-la  Hybrid  Silage 
Sorghum.  But  hurry,  supplies 
are  limited. 


SEC  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  TODAY 

PECAN 
JOE’S 
PECANS 

This  is  me  -  PECAN  JOE 

I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  and  am 
NOT  on  any  government  payroll.  We  get  no 
dole  from  Benson,  either. 

Our  business  is'  PECANS.  I  love  it,  and  so 
does  Betty  and  the  kids.  Yes,  we  have  a 
pecan  orchard  —  and  a  country  store  called 
PECAN  JOE’S. 

If  you  want  to  EAT  or  GIVE  the  finest  pe¬ 
cans  in  the  world — well,  you  are  reading  the 
right  ad.  Many  pecans  offered  now  are  out 
of  cold  storage,  or  from  hill-land  orchards. 
Not  ours!  We  ship  only  huge,  fully-developed, 
FRESH  pecans  grown  right  here  in  the  deep, 
moist,  rich  alluvial  soil  of  our  Red  River 
Valley.  This  year  we  also  have  the  small 
meats  from  a  limited  harvest  of  wild  pecans 
with  their  delicate  haunting  flavor.  They  will 
soon  be  gone.  Wild  pecans  do  not  grow  east 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Every  mail  brings  pecan  orders.  We  are 
shipping  everywhere,  happy  because  we  are 
making  others  happy.  Please  let  us  hear  from 
you  NOW  whde  we  still  have  time  to  pack 
and  ship  for  Christmas  delivery,  and  before 
any  of  our  choice  varieties  are  sold  out. 
Your  money  back  and  you  keep  the  pecans 
if  you  aren’t  surprised  and  delighted. 

5  LB.  PECANS  IN  COUNTRY  STYLE 

BURLAP  BAG: 

Stuarts  or  Success .  $3.95 

Mahans,  tissue  thin  shells .  4.95 

Schleys,  king  of  all  pecans .  4.95 

2'A  LB.  SHELLED  PECANS  IN  BUTTER 
TUB  ICE  BOX  GIFT  CONTAINER: 

Success,  super  mammoth  halves .  $4.95 

Wild  pecan  halves,  delicious .  4.50 

Pecan  pieces,  extra  large .  3.95 

6  LB.  ECONOMY  PACK  FOR  HOME 

COOKING: 

Large  pieces,  sweet  and  fresh . $7.50 


PECAN  JOE 


BOX  1285-X, 


TEXARKANA,  TEXAS 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  or  elog!  Uso 
hfe  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .%  HP  for  up 
to  3000  GPH:  or  1800  GPH  from  . 

25'  well.  I"  inlet;  outlet.  Coup*  J 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball'Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH; 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  I'A"  inlet; 

I 'outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don’t 
delay — send  for  yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


N  EW  DISCOVERY! 

METAL  PLASTIC  FIXES  ANYTHING 
Repairs  auto  bodies  and  radiators,  engine 
b.ocks,  tanks,  plumbing,  appTances,  china, 
wood,  metal.  Just  apply,  hardens  like  steel. 
6  oz.  $1.75  or  1  lb.  $2.80  ppd.  Check  or  M.  O. 
METAL  PLASTIC  CO.,  BOX  1934,  ERIE,  PA. 


Farm  Bureau  Resolutions 

The  will  of  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau  a  25-page  document,  these  will  be 
members  as  expressed  at  “kitchen  acted  upon  during  the  year  for 
konferences”  during  the  year  effectuation  or  fulfillment  through 
was  officially  endorsed  at  Farm  efforts  in  education,  legislation. 
Bureau’s  annual  meeting  in  Syra-  promotion  and  persuasion.  The 
cuse  last  month  when  delegates  following  represent  the  gist  of 
approved  recommendations  of  the  each; 
resolutions  committee.  Comprising 

What  New  York  Farm  Bureau  is  For 


1.  ACP  payments  to  be  only  for  prac¬ 
tices  of  long-term  public  value. 

2.  Development  of  foreign  markets 
through  private  channels. 

3.  Two-way  fore.gn  trade;  purchase  of 
foreign  products  with  U.  S.  dollars. 

4.  Processed  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
fresh  fruits  being  made  eligible  for  mar- 
ket.ng  agreements  or  orders. 

5.  Potato  diversion  programs  being 
only  for  areas  which  abide  by  acreage 
guides. 

6.  Use  of  Section  32  funds  only  to  re¬ 
lieve  situations  beyond  control  of  pro¬ 
ducers. 

7.  Strengthening  of  farm  bargaining 
power  by  strengthening  of  farmer-owned, 
-controlled  cooperatives. 

8.  Adequate  financ.ng  by  farmers  of 
farm  product  promotion. 

9.  The  State  keeping  up  with  local 
property  owners-taxpayers  in  payment 
of  increasing  school  costs. 

10.  Considerat.on  of  all  possible  reve¬ 
nue  sources,  including  sales  tax,  to  re¬ 
lieve  burden  on  real  porperty. 

11.  Financing  of  schools  to  remain  with 
states  and  subdivisions. 

12.  Emphasis  on  3-R  education,  with 
vocational  to  be  a  supplement,  not  sub¬ 
stitute. 

13.  Parental  encouragement  of  respect 
for  schools  and  education. 

14.  Cooperation  with  schools  to  im¬ 
prove  vo-ag  education. 

15.  Financing  of  adult  education  by 
participants. 

16.  Ten-year  limitation  on  teacher 
tenure;  then  rev.ew  and,  if  favorable, 
extension. 

J.7.  An  "open  mind”  on  Master  Plans’ 
possible  advantages  for  academically  tal¬ 
ented. 

18.  Active  participation  of  farm  fami¬ 
lies  in  study  and  execution  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 

19.  The  Legislature  giving  attention  to 
traffic  problems  caused  by  unduly  low 
speed  limits  in  some  areas. 

20.  More  research  on  New  York  animal 
and  plant  diseases,  human  nutrition,  farm 
marketing,  labor-saving. 

21.  Raising  the  State’s  allotment  for 
each  county  agent  from  $1,800  to  $2,100. 

22.  Uniform  interpretation  of  sanitary 
code  re  water  heaters,  bulk  tanks,  milk- 
house  heat  on  New  York  dairy  farms. 

23.  Exploration  of  testing  for  leptospiro¬ 
sis  during  brucellosis  tests. 

24.  An  educational  program  by  the 
Milk  Order,  financed  by  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments,  emphasizing  broad  understanding 
of  issues  when  bloc  voting  is  involved. 

25.  More  liberal  granting  of  milk  deal¬ 
ers’  licenses. 

26.  Farmers’  rights  to  sell  at  their 
farms,  to  the  limit  of  their  production, 
milk  processed  or  pasteurized  at  ap¬ 
proved  plants  even  though  commingled 
with  other  milk. 

26.  Vaccination  of  calves  against  bru¬ 
cellosis  at  state  expense  by  veterinarians 
of  farmers’  own  choice. 

27.  Restraint  of  strikes,  picketing  and 
labor  disputes  which  would  prevent  de¬ 
livery  of  perishable  foods. 

28.  An  over-all  agency  to  plan  conser¬ 
vation  and  development  of  water  re¬ 
sources. 

29.  Assignment  of  a  legal  right  to  farm¬ 
ers  to  utilize  water  for  irrigation,  with¬ 
out  challenge. 

30.  Any  charges  to  farmers  for  use  of 
state-waterway  water  being  no  more 
than  to  industrial  and  other  users. 

31.  Reappraisal  of  all  real  property  so 
as  to  remove  any  disparity  between  farm 
and  non-farm  assessments. 

32.  Revision  of  the  $4.00-per-acre  value 
assigned  to  land  for  school-tax  purposes. 

33.  Empowering  local  government  to 
levy  taxes  on  private  industry  located  on 
public  land. 

34.  Legislative  consideration  of  the 
large  amount  of  real  property  now  ex¬ 
empt  from  real  estate  taxation. 

35.  Labor  unions  being  made  subject 
to  anti-trust  laws. 

_36.  Mandatory  accounting  by  labor 
unions  of  their  finances. 

37.  Scrutinization  of  government  spend¬ 
ing  so  as  to  limit  unnecessary  services 
and  personnel  and  to  increase  efficiency. 

38.  Amendment  of  the  State  Highway 
Law  to  spell  out  steps  that  Public  Works 
Department  must  follow  in  appropriation 
of  private  property. 


39.  Sparing  of  farm  lands  in  taking 
of  land  for  rights  of  way. 

40.  Earmarking  by  the  Legislature  of 
motor  vehicle  and  fuel  taxes,  insofar  as 
feasible,  for  highway  purposes  alone. 

41.  Exemption  of  farmers  from  double 
assessment  in  insurance  claims  involv¬ 
ing  legal  employment  of  persons  14  to 
16  years  holding  farm  work  permits. 

42.  Legal  employment  of  persons  12  to 
14  years  for  horticultural  harvest  for 
limited  daily  periods  when  having  work 
permits,  and  with  accompaniment  or 
written  permission  of  the.r  parents  or 
guardians. 

43.  Administration  of  entire  welfare 
program  being  tightened  and  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  being  placed  at  a  local  level. 

44.  Development  and  legalization  of 
local  work  programs  for  those  able  to 
work,  but  who  instead  lean  on  home 
relief. 

45.  Welfare  assistance  by  goods  rather 
than  cash  wherever  the  latter  might 
harm,  rather  than  help,  a  family. 

46.  Delay  of  the  summer  potato  report 
until  August  1  and  combining  in  it  both 
late  summer  and  fall  crop  estimates. 

47.  Characterization  of  persons  on  un¬ 
employment  insurance  as  not  constituting 
potential  farm  labor. 

48.  Reasonable  and  realistic  farm  re¬ 
quirements  re  seasonal  farm  workers  and 
farm  labor  camps. 

49.  Mandatory  inspection  of  farm  labor 
camps  only  when  they  house  10  or 
more  workers. 

50.  Exemption  of  farm  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  tires  from  Federal  taxes. 

51.  Indemnities  to  owners  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  swine  and  goats  dying  of 
rabies;  to  prevent  undue  animal  suffer¬ 
ing,  acceptance  of  veterinarian’s  testi¬ 
mony  that  death  cause  was  rabies. 

52.  The  state-county  program  to  elimin¬ 
ate  foxes  and  thus  prevent  spread  of 
rabies. 

53.  Transfer  of  fur-farming  affairs  to 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
from  Conservation  Department. 

54.  Pro-rata  adjustment  of  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  costs  on  diversi¬ 
fied  farms  according  to  payroll  involved 
in  each  enterprise  instead  of  according 
to  chief  farm  enterprise. 

55.  Studies  to  determine  why  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance  rates  are 
substantially  higher  in  New  York  than 
in  adjoining  states. 

56.  Planning  now  for  10-year  extension 
of  present  10-year  town-road  improve¬ 
ment  program  presently  in  its  eighth 
year. 

57.  The  State’s  financial  participation 
with  towns  in  application  of  surface 
binder  to  pre-1957  roads  in  need  of  it. 

58.  More  vigorous  law  enforcement  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  landowners. 

59.  All  applicants  for  hunting  licenses 
being  required  to  complete  National 
Rifle  Assn,  training  successfully. 

60.  Hiring  more  agents  to  enforce  laws 
during  hunting  season. 

61.  Commencement  of  Lake  Plain  coun¬ 
ties’  hunting  seasons  Nov.  1  rather  than 
mid-October. 

62.  A  longer  than  one-day  open  hunt¬ 
ing  season  on  doe-deers  in  agricultural 
areas  where  deer  are  over-abundant. 

63.  Recording  of  violations  on  hunting 
licenses  for  two  years;  revocation  for 
third  offense. 

64.  More  extension  specialists  for  the 
conservation  department  at  Cornell. 

65.  Cooperation  with  district  wildlife 
management  boards. 

66.  Invocation  of  peril  proceedings  of 
escape  clauses  in  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Acts  for  benefit  of  producers  of 
original  materials  in  products  threatened 
by  competitive  imports. 

67.  Expanded  research  for  practical 
control  of  migratory  birds,  especially 
starlings  and  blackbirds. 

68.  Basic  research  of  National  Weather 
Modification  Council  to  develop  workable 
and  effective  means  of  hail  suppression. 

69.  Continuation  of  Hudson  'Valley  ex¬ 
periments  on  hail  suppression. 

70.  Farm  Bureau  discussion  of  whether 
or  not  legal  alcoholic  beverage  age  in 
New  York  should  be  raised  from  18  to 
21  years. 

71.  Retention  of  present  New  York 
State  court  system. 


What  Farm  Bureau  Is  Against 


1.  Agricultural  support  prices;  they 
should  be  abandoned  by  January,  1962. 

2.  Any  direct  farm  production  pay¬ 
ments,  such  as  contemplated  in  old 
Brannan  Plan. 

3.  Self-help  programs  involving  gov¬ 
ernment  implementation. 

4.  The  Soil  Bank;  it  should  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

5.  Distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
to  schools  and  institutions  unless  in  dire 
distress. 

6.  Restriction  of  production  of  crops 
used  on  farm  where  grown. 

7.  All  subsidies,  agricultural  and 
other,  except  those  essential  to  national 
defense. 

8.  Land  reclamation  by  Interior  De¬ 
partment  while  there  is  feed  and  food 
surplus. 

9.  Labor  unions  becoming  bargaining 
agencies  for  farmers. 

10.  Unemployment  insurance  being  ap¬ 
plied  in  farming  business. 

11.  A  Federal  milk  sanitary  code. 

12.  Dating  of  bottled  milk  in  New 
York  City. 

13.  Any  indemnities  for  cattle  con¬ 
demned  in  the  brucellosis-control  pro¬ 
gram. 

14.  Base  rating  plans  for  pricing  of 
milk. 


15.  Striking,  picketing,  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts,  etc.,  to  gain  union  recognition, 
when  against  the  will  of  workers. 

16.  Compulsory  membership  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  work. 

17.  Further  liberalization  of  the  Social 

Security  program.  •  ^ 

18.  Farmers  having  to  keep  a  daily 
record  of  gasoline  use  so  as  to  establish 
claims  for  tax  reimbursement. 

19.  Federal  jurisdiction  over  schools, 
water  rights,  milk  sanitary  codes  and 
other  areas  where  states  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  manage  adequately. 

20.  Having  to  surrender  and  reclaim 
farm  license  plates  at  district  motor 
vehicle  offices  rather  than  county. 

21.  Prohibitions  against  the  jobs  that 
legally  employed  young  persons  can  per¬ 
form. 

22.  Workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
protection  being  mandatory  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  farming. 

23.  State  licensing  of  custom  sprayers. 

24.  High  cost  of  break-down  repairs 
on  Thru  way;  the  gouging  and  excessive 
charges  that  have  been  reported. 

25.  Application  of  the  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense  law  next  year;  FB  would  amend  it 
so  as  to  apply  only  to  drivers  of  vehicles 
for  hire  and  those  employed  primarily 
to  drive  motor  vehicles. 

26.  Turning  signals  being  required  on 
farm  tractors  and  implements. 


SAVE! 

WITH  A  NEW,  'ADVANCED 

RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  || 

HEATER  ^  nife 


SAVES 
UP  TO 


80% 


IN  FUEL 
COSTS 


fully  automatic — new  econ¬ 
omy  model — takes  the  labor 
out  of  burning  wood — pat¬ 
ented  features — owner 
endorsed. 

Write  for  free  literature 
□  HEATER  □  FURNACES 


RITEWAY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1010  C  E.  Main  St.  Waynesboro,  Va. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


aiClMI  natural 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one  . . . 


returned  Air  Moil  some  do  v 


New  Process  Saves 
Money 

Priced  ' 

Low  As 

New  Professiona  I 
Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old, 
cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 


30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect¬ 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial— per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 
Oryn  yn  kiny CV  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLnU  nU  IVIUriLl  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediatelv. 

CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.X69l2 

3.T5  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


VAESSI/ 

i  :Vt  eia/ 

••nfn 

Designed  for  wide  or 
narrowfront  tractors. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 


THE  SAW  U  NEED 


Designed  especially  for  pruning  apple  trees.  Also 
useful  for  pruning  pine  trees  and  heavy  shrubbery, 
cleaning  out  brush,  cutting  frozen  meat,  etc.  Makes 
rapid,  clean  cuts.  Tough  and  sturdy.  Made  of  finest 
materials.  Your  wife  will  want  one  too.  To  order, 
just  clip  your  name,  address  and  check  to  this  ad. 


WHEELER  SAW  COMPANY,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
,  _  farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 

berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


, 


Evergreen  Seedlings— Transplants. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees, Shrubs  and 
Rhododendrons 

Tree  Christinas  Tree  Growers’  Guide 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Box  20- L 


PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc. 
Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write: 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3.  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  itumns,  rocks. 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


■  — >  /%  T  TXrr«T«  lO  OOO  GALLONS 

Jtr^ .Xr%.  1.  JL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal.  can. 
Check  with  order.  F.O.B.  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO..  RAHWAY,  N.  J, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


State  Grange  Resolutions 


The  New  York  State  Grange 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Saratoga  Springs  expressed  the 
thinking,  feeling  and  will  of 
its  members  by  approval  of 
resolutions  generally  either  for 
or  against  some  law,  situation 


or  activity.  Execution  of  their 
intent,  chiefly  by  legislation — 
or  amendment  or  repeal,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  major  portion  of  the 
farm  organization’s  state-  and 
national-level  work  for  the 
1958-59  year. 


What  the  Grange  Is  For 


1.  A  regional  soils-water-crops  re¬ 
search  station  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  area.. 

2.  Mandatory  revocation  of  licenses 
of  migrant  crew  leaders  who  breach 
farmer  agreements. 

3.  Payments  to  farmers  for  retiring 
golden  nematode  infested  land. 

4.  Permission  to  standardize  but- 
terfat  in  retail  milk  to  a  minimum 
3.5  per  cent. 

5.  A  national  milk-market  develop¬ 
ment  committee. 

6.  Exemption  of  milk  vending  ma¬ 
chines  from  licensing  requirements. 

7.  Sale  of  some  state-owned  lands 
so  as  to  relieve  local  tax  burdens. 

8.  Study  of  income-tax  laws  to  de¬ 
termine  if  subjection  of  farm  partner¬ 
ships  to  unincorporated  business  tax 
is  fair  and  just. 

9.  Reduction  of  farm  truck  regis¬ 
tration  fee  from  $1.75  to  $1.00  for 
each  500  pounds. 

10.  Two-way  radios  in  game  pro¬ 
tectors’  cars. 

11.  Amendment  of  Conservation 
Law  re  water  resources  planning  and 
development. 

12.  Punishment  of  youth  according 
to  severity  of  crimes;  publication  of 
offense. 

13.  Higher  minimum  state  pen¬ 
sions. 

14.  Permission  to  pull  more  than 
one  vehicle  behind  a  farm  tractor  on 
public  highway. 

15.  The  sale  of  certain  drugs  and 
home  remedies  at  rural  general 
stores. 

16.  Restoration  of  maple  syrup  im¬ 
port  tariff  to  the  pre-war  eight  cents 
per  pound. 

17.  Classification  of  any  telephone 
annoyance,  obstruction  and  offensive¬ 
ness  not  amounting  to  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  or  public  nuisance  as  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment. 

18.  Mandatory  annual  medical  ex¬ 
amination  for  school-bus  drivers. 

19.  Education  commissioner’s  de¬ 
cisions  being  reviewable  by  the  courts. 

20.  A  complete  and  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  State  Education 
Department. 

21.  Better  lights  and  stop  warnings 
on  school  buses. 

22.  Appointment  of  Grange  mem¬ 
bers  to  citizens’  special  school  com¬ 
mittees. 

23.  Enforcement  of  highway  anti¬ 
litter  laws. 

24.  Survey  of  roads  to  ascertain 
safe  speed  limits;  proper  posting. 

25.  Completion  of  Erwin  roads,  in¬ 
cluding  hard  surfacing,  before  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  program. 

26.  Cancellation  of  insurance  and 
license  plates  during  off  farm  seasons 
at  local  or  county  motor  vehicle 
offices. 

27.  Utilization  of  automobile  and 
gasoline  tax  monies  exclusively  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads. 

28.  More  state  highway  parking 
areas,  with  trash  receptacles  and 
tables. 

29.  Public  accounting  of  highway 
tax  expenditures;  announcement  of 
plans  for  coming  year. 


30.  Conformation  of  state  traffic 
laws  to  uniform  vehicle  code. 

31.  Consideration  of  a  bill  to  ear¬ 
mark  highway  user  taxes  solely  for 
highway  purposes. 

32.  An  investigation  of  welfare  ad¬ 
ministration. 

33.  One-year  minimum  residence  to 
Qualify  for  state  relief  funds. 

34.  Public  accounting  of  labor 
union  expenditures;  heavy  penaUties 
for  mis-use. 

35.  The  right  to  seek  and  hold  a  job 
without  paying  tribute  to  any  person 
or  organization. 

36.  Continuation  of  National  Science 
Foundation’s  hail  suppression  pro¬ 
gram. 

37.  All  labor  unions  being  brought 
under  jurisdiction  of  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act. 

38.  Raising  the  minimum  age  of 
persons  to  whom  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  sold  to  21  years;  30-day  sus¬ 
pension  of  license  for  first  violation, 
permanent  for  second. 

39.  Judicial  restraint  of  strikers 
when  necessary  to  protect  delivery 
of  perishable  farm  goods. 

40.  Such  changes  in  State  Highway 
Law  as  would  require:  (a)  staking  out 
and  marking  of  land  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  prior  to  entry  for  highway 
construction  purposes;  (b)  appraisal 
of  land  by  three  well  qualified  per¬ 
sons  prior  to  taking;  (c)  offering 
owner  full  appraisal  value  prior  to 
entry  for  possession;  (d)  fulfillment 
of  offer,  if  owner  accepts,  by  pay¬ 
ment  prior  to  entry;  (e)  if  owner  does 
not  accept,  payment  of  at  least  60 
per  cent  of  offer,  pending  settlement; 
(f)  physical  possession  of  land  by 
State  only  after  it  has  paid  for  it  or 
deposited  60  per  cent  of  appraised 
value  to  owner’s  account;  (g)  making 
all  transactions  public  records  to  bo 
filed  in  county  clerk’s  office. 

41.  State  payroll  records  being  ac¬ 
cessible  to  public  at  all  times. 

42.  Removal  of  limitation  on  amount 
of  income  individuals  on  social  securi¬ 
ty  may  earn. 

43.  Research  for  increased  utili¬ 
zation  of  agricultural  products. 

44.  Adoption  of  suggestions  by 
Hoover  Commission;  elimination  of 
waste  in  foreign  aid. 

45.  A  study  of  automobile  liability 
insurance  rates. 

46.  A  study  of  uniform  automobile 
insurance  rates  for  all  of  rural  New 
York. 

47.  Federal  standards  for  all  signs 
on  nation’s  highways. 

48.  Higher  compensation  for  skilled 
Air  Force  personnel. 

49.  Obligatory  imprinting  by  auto¬ 
motive  manufacturers  of  serial  and 
engine  numbers  on  engine  blocks. 

50.  Permission  for  12-year-olders  to 
assist  in  hand  work,  under  super¬ 
vision. 

Note:  the  delegates  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  a  request 
that  the  present  one-day  hunting  sea¬ 
son  on  deer  of  either  sex  be  extended 
to  three  days. 

The  Grange  affirmed  it  would 
exercise  all  possible  efforts  to  publi¬ 
cize  facts  about  rising  welfare  costs 
and  continued  high  case  loads. 


What  the  Grange  Is  Against 


1.  Compulsory  unionization  of 
agricultural  workers,  truck  drivers 
and  machinery  servicemen. 

2.  The  1958  law  identifying  all 
farm  vehicles  the  same  as  other 
motor  vehilcles. 

3.  The  1958  law  requiring  turning 
signals  on  farm  machinery. 

4.  The  1958  law  requiring  farmers 
and  their  families  to  have  chauffeur’s 
licenses  when  operating  farm  trucks. 

5.  ’The  so-called  self-help  plan  for 
supporting  the  farm  price  of  milk. 

6.  The  board  of  health’s  depriving 
any  dairyman  of  a  market  for  milk 
that  is  clean,  low  in  bacteria,  and 
free  of  odor,  regardless  of  septic 
tank  or  leach-bed  installation. 

7.  The  property  owner  being  li¬ 
able  to  damages  or  injuries  sustained 
by  trespassers. 

8.  The  Youth  Court  Act. 

9.  Any  further  grouping  of  exist¬ 
ing  centralized  school  districts  except 
by  majority  district  vote. 

10.  Billboards  along  paved  public 
highways. 


11.  Mass  DDT  spraying  to  combat 
the  gypsy  moth. 

12.  Labor  laws  that  limit  child  em¬ 
ployment  so  much  that  it  leads  to 
idleness  and  mischief. 

13.  Bargaining  by  unions  for  any¬ 
thing  but  wages,  working  conditions 
and  procedures  needed  for  efficient 
and  safe  production. 

14.  Governmental  reclamation  of 
land  by  irrigation. 

15.  Requiring  Grange  fire  insurance 
agents  to  be  licensed. 

16.  Payment  of  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  to  anyone  absent  from  the 
country  for  six  months. 

17.  Federal  milk  inspection. 

18.  Budget  deficiencies  and  deficit 
spending  by  U.  S.  government. 

19.  Federal  dam  on  Allegany  River 
at  Kinzua,  Penna. 

20.  Extension  of  Federal-State  high¬ 
way  program  beyond  41.000  miles. 

21.  Reduction  of  dairy  support 
prices  from  83  to  75  per  cent  parity. 


For  Weevil-Free  Beans 

Home  grown  dry  beans,  snap  beans 
and  other  types  of  beans  are  often 
infested  with  the  stocky  dark-colored 
beetles  known,  as  weevils.  These 
weevils,  about  Vs  inch  long,  do  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  home-stored  beans. 

Adult  weevils  infest  beans  in  the 
field  by  laying  eggs  in  the  pod.  When 
the  beans  are  harvested,  the  young 
grubs  have  bored  into  the  beans  and 
feed  there.  If  these  beans  are  stored 
in  temperatures  of  50  degrees  or 
above,  the  grubs  will  mature  and 
emerge  as  adult  beetles  and  continue 
the  cycle  throughout  the  year  in 
storage. 

Beans  should  therefore  be  stored 
immediately  in  a  tight  container  to 
prevent  weevils  from  entering.  If  the 
beans  are  already  infested.  Dr.  Le- 
land  G.  Merrill,  Rutgers  entomolo- 
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gist,  recommends  control  of  the 
grubs  by  fumigation  with  carbon 
bisulfide.  A  saucer  of  carbon  bisulfide 
on  top  of  the  beans  in  a  tight  con¬ 
tainer  held  for  48  hours  at  70  degrees 
or  above  will  kill  weevils  without 
damaging  germination.  Following 
fumigation,  the  beans  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  to  allow  all  the  material 
to  escape,  then  again  tightly  sealed. 

C.  F.  Lorenzo 


Wirthmore  Feeds  Inc.,  Waltham  54, 
Mass.,  is  sponsoring  several  four-year 
agricultural  college  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  according  to  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Merit  Scholarship  examina¬ 
tions  in  amounts  depending  on  stu¬ 
dents'  needs.  Any  high-school  senior 
in  Wirthmore’s  17-state  northeast 
service  area  who  will  pursue  studies 
at  a  northeast  land-grant  college  is 
eligible. 
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on  Regular  or  Snow  fires 

Uste  Re!lnjr-oirce-d  Tire  Chaiiiisi 

and  time,  mortify  and  treubt^. 

Get  yeutr  ready  to  vse^  Vou’U  need 

them*  ^4%  stack  have  to  wait  far 

a  tow.  Make  aa:^e  your  cfeaiaa  fit  yotir  prea-^ 
eat  tiresf,  WItea  you  boy  new  ones  Jook  for 
jgjeauiue,  • 


In  Business  ■ 
for  Your  Safety 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN&CABLE 


fork, Po.,  Boston,  Chicogo,  Denver,  Houston,  los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philodelphio,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore.,  Son  froncisco,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


KILL  POWER  FAILURE 

with  your 

^TRACTOR  I 


Protect  yo«r  farm  and  family  against  power 
failure  NOW  with  a  Tractor-Driven  Gener¬ 
ator.  N't*  extra  engine  to  buy.  Operates 
from  tractor  or  gas  engine.  Supplies  power 
for  lights,  heating  system,  water  pump, 
milk«r.  brooder,  milk  cooler,  etc. 

LOWEST  IN  COST  20  YEAR  WARRANTY 


NEWTON.  IOWA 


Millions  of 

RUPTURED 

Helped . 


Since  1880  a  low-cost 
world-famous'  ‘  Cushion 
of  Air”  Appliance  has 
helped  millions  of  *re- 
ducible  rupture  folks 
forget  their  worries. 

Maybe  our  78  years  of 
rupture  experience  can  help  you.  Why  not  see? 
This  device  is  guaranteed  to  bring  comfort  and 
security  at  work  and  play  or  it  costs  you  nothing! 
Write  for  free  book,  confidential  facts  now! 

BROOKS  C0.,226B  STATE  ST.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


DENTAL  PLATES  BROKEN  ? 


f/X /r 


Why  wait  days  tor  repairs?  Do 
it  at  home  in  minutes.  Save 
$5  to  $10  on  repairs  by  doing 
It  yourself  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  with  this  new  excit¬ 
ing  "Denture  Repair  Kit."  Guaranteed  to  fix  breaks, 
cracks  and  loose  teeth.  Keep  “Denture  Repair  Kit"  on 
hand  for  emergencies.  Mail  order  today  with  $2.98 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  Shipped  at  once, 

postpaid.  Money  back  guarantee . 

DENTURE  REPAIR  COMPANY.  Dept.  N-14 
6447  N.  ALBANY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  45,  ILL. 


$2.98 


are  ideal  family  income  projects.  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  —  900  qi^ts. 
Allen's  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  COpy. 
Write  today. 

_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CATCH  THEM  ALIVE  AND  UNHURT! 


Amazing  H.AVAHART  trap  captures  raiding  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  skunks,  weasels,  etc.  Takes  mink,  coons  without 
injury.  Straying  pets,  poultry  released  unhurt.  Open  ends 
give  animal  confidence.  Fully  guaranteed.  No  jaws  or 
springs  to  break.  Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send 
for  booklet  on  trapping  secrets  Illustrated  by  Carl  Burger. 

HAVAHART,io5-d  Water  Street,  Ossining,  N.Y, 

Please  send  me  FREE  new  40-page  booklet  and  price  list. 
Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 


Top  earnings  for  your  savings  —  PLUS  BONUS  Dividend 
Days  every  month.  Dividends  credited  and  compounded 
quarterly.  Save  more,  MAKE  MORE  —  by  mail  at  100-year- 
old  City  &  County  Savings  Bank,  Assets  over  $90,000,000. 


MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY! 

Open  your  account 
now  with  deposit  of 
$5  or  more.  We'll 
credit  deposit  im¬ 
mediately  and  send 
passbook,  plus  bank¬ 
ing-by-mail  enve¬ 
lopes  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail. 

POSTAGE  PAID 
BOTH  WAYS. 

Member  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  St.,  Albany  I,  N.  Y, 

□  Send  FREE  banking-by-mail  booklet 

Enclosed  is  $ .  Please  open  a  savings  account 

for  me  as  checked  and  mail  passbook  to  address  below. 

Q  Individual  Account  in  my  name 

Q  Joint  Account  with . 

Q  Trust  Account  for . 


Nome . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State.. 

If  you  send  cash,  use  registered  mail 
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Winterizing  the  Tractor 

By  MELVIN  E.  LONG 


One  may  think  that  winterizing  the 
tractor  involves  only  putting  anti¬ 
freeze  in  the  radiator.  But  there  are 
several  other  items  that  should  be 
checked  so  as  to  obtain  best  service. 

1.  Cooling  System.  Of  course,  add 
anti-freeze.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
check  for  leaks  around  the  top  and 
bottom,  in  the  radiator  core,  and  at 
the  hose  connections.  Anti-freeze  is 
more  penetrating  than  water,  so  if 
you  have  been  getting  by  this  Sum¬ 
mer  with  small  leaks,  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  them  fixed  before 
adding  anti-freeze. 

For  fast  warm-ups,  install  a  new 
thermostat  of  the  correct  heat  range 
for  the  type  of  anti-freeze  you  use. 

Also  check  condition  of  the  fan  belt. 
Inspect  the  underside;  breaks  gener¬ 
ally  show  up  here  first.  Be  sure  to 
adjust  it  to  correct  tension,  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  owner’s  manual. 

It  is  also  wise  to  remove  the  grill 
and  clean  out  the  chaff  and  dirt  that 
have  collected  in  the  radiator  core. 

2.  Battery.  If  the  battery  is  two  or 
three  years  old,  you  will  probably 
avoid  a  lot  of  inconvenience  by  re¬ 
placing  it  now.  Chances  are  that  you 
will  have  to  anyway  —  some  cold 
morning  in  Winter.  If  the  battery  is 
not  over-age,  check  and  refill  liquid. 
An  inexpensive  hydrometer  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  keep  a  check  on  the  state 
of  charge.  Clean  up  any  corrosion 
around  the  terminals;  tighten  both 
connectors. 

A  coating  of  vaseline  or  rubber 
cement  will  prevent  further  corro¬ 
sion.  See  that  the  battery  hold-down 
clamps  are  in  place.  Bouncing  re¬ 


ceived  by  an  improperly  fastened 
battery  shortens  its  life  considerably. 

3.  Ignition.  If  you  have  used  the 
spark  plugs  and  ignition  points  all 
Summer,  they  will  need  attention. 
Remove  plugs  and  have  them  cleaned 
with  a  sandblast  machine.  If  the 
porcelain  is  not  cracked,  the  plugs 
can  be  reset  to  proper  gap,  and  re¬ 
installed.  Be  sure  to  use  new  copper 
gaskets  under  the  plugs. 

If  the  ignition  points  are  pitted,  it 
is  advisable  to  install  new  points  and 
condenser.  Timing  should  be  checked 
after  point  installation.  The  owner’s 
manual  should  tell  you  how  to  do 
this,  but  you  may  best  have  it  done 
by  a  mechanic. 

Check  over  general  condition  of 
connectors  and  wires  from  coil  to  dis¬ 
tributor  to  spark  plugs.  Any  with 


necessity.  The  hydrometer  helps 
checking  its  condition. 


broken  insulation  should  be  replaced. 

4.  Air  Cleaner.  After  a  dusty  Sum¬ 
mer’s  use,  the  air  cleaner  probably 
needs  a  thorough  cleaning.  Remove 
oil  cup,  drain  it,  and  clean  with  sol¬ 
vent  or  gasoline.  Then  remove,  dis¬ 
assemble,  and  clean  the  body,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  tractor  manual.  Re¬ 
place  on  tractor,  filling  the  cup  with 
winter  grade  engine  oil. 

5.  Fuel  System.  Remove  and  clean 
the  sediment  bulb,  being  careful  not 
to  lose  the  parts.  When  reinstalling, 


you  change  the  oil.  Be  sure  to  add 
extra  oil  to  allow  for  absorption  by 
filter.  Also  clean  crankcase  breather 
cap  by  washing  it  in  kerosene  or 
solvent. 

7.  Hydraulic  System.  Most  hy¬ 
draulic  systems  should  be  drained 
and  flushed  twice  a  year;  Spring  and 
Fall  are  good  times.  After  draining 
and  flushing,  refill  with  recommend¬ 
ed  fluid.  The  hydraulic  systems  on 
some  tractop  have  a  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  noisy  in  cold  weather.  This  hap¬ 
pens  because  the  oil  will  not  flow  in¬ 
to  the  pump  fast  enough,  and  the 
pump  is  actually  trying  to  draw  from 
a  vacuum.  If  your  tractor  does  this, 
and  the  manufacturer  listed  SAE  10 
oil  as  the  proper  hydraulic  fluid,  you 
can  reduce  the  noise  by  substituting 
SAE  5W20  multiple  viscosity  oil  in 
the  hydraulic  system. 

8.  Transmission  and  Final  Drives. 
The  transmission  and  final  drive 
cases  should  be  drained,  flushed  and 
refilled  twice  a  year.  Some  tractors 


After  disassembling  and  cleaning  the 
air  cleaner,  refill  the  cup  with  the 
same  weight  oil  as  used  in  the  crank¬ 
case. 


be  sure  that  screen  and  gasket  are 
properly  in  place.  Adjustment  of  the 
carburetor  varies  with  the  tractor,  so 
consult  the  manual. 

6.  Crankcase.  Drain  and  refill  with 
recommended  winter  grade  of  oil. 
The  best  time  to  drain  the  crankcase 
is  at  the  end  of  a  day’s  operation, 
when  the  oil  is  hot  and  all  dirt  is 
in  suspension.  It  is  also  a  good  idea 
to  replace  the  filter  element  when 


Clean  the  fuel  filter  to  insure  that 
gasoline  can  reach  the  carburetor. 


Electricity  in  Milk  House 
Saves  Time,  Money,  Effort 


YOUR  NIAGARA  MOHAWK  FARM  REPRESENTATIVE  Will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  many  ways  electricity  can  help  make  your  farm 
work  easier  and  more  profitable.  Contact  him  through  your 
nearest  Niagara  Mohawk  office. 


LIVE  BETTER  .  .  .  FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


Plenty  of  Hot 
Water  Makes 
Work  Easier 


A.n  electric  dairy  hot  water  heat¬ 
er  provides  plenty  of  hot  water 
when  you  need  it  —  automati¬ 
cally.  As  you  know,  hot  water  is 
a  tremendous  work  saver.  It 
softens  grease  and  makes  soap 
and  washing  compounds  more 
effective. 

Thorough  washing  with  plenty  of 
hot  water  is  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  kill  bacteria  on  dairy 
utensils. 

With  an  automatic  electric  dairy 
hot  water  heater  in  your  milk 
house,  you  will  always  have  pip¬ 
ing  hot  water  for  milking  prep¬ 
aration  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Vet  and  Inseminator  Technician. 
A  modern  electric  water  heater 
is  completely  automatic,  conve¬ 
nient  (no  more  carrying  hot 
water  from  house  or  tending 
fires),  economical  and  safe  (no 
flame,  no  fumes). 


Electric  Space  Heater 


during  the 
keeps  walls 


An  electric  space 
heater  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  your  milk¬ 
ing  house.  It  provides 
more  comfortable 
working  conditions 
winter  months  and 
and  ceiling  dry,  pro¬ 


viding  excellent  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  The  unit  is  compact  and 
easy  to  install.  It  can  be  hung 
from  ceiling,  mounted  on  wall 
brackets,  etc.  Very  economical 
to  own  and  operate.  Heat  lamp 
may  also  be  used. 


require  a  thinner  lubricant  in  Winter; 
check  the  manual. 

9.  Front  Wheel  Bearings.  Most 
front  wheel  bearings  need  repacking 
with  grease  only  once  a  year,  under 
normal  seryice.  Since  you  are  check¬ 
ing  all  other  items,  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  check  for  looseness  in 
the  bearings,  and  repack  with  the 
recommended  grease. 

Brakes.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to 
adjust  brakes  to  their  proper  tight¬ 
ness.  Be  sure  that  brakes  are  equal¬ 
ized  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous 
swerves  when  they  are  applied  while 
traveling  in  road  gear. 

11.  Nuts  and  Bolts.  A  few  minutes 
spent  in  going  over  the  entire  trac¬ 
tor,  replacing  missing  nuts,  cap¬ 
screws  and  cotter  pins,  as  well  as 
tightening  all  nuts  and  bolts,  will 
often  avoid  many  potential  break¬ 
downs. 

Electric  Fans  for 
Dairy  Barn  Ventilation 

Even  in  this  age  of  modern  dairy¬ 
ing,  many  barns  are  not  adequately 
ventilated,  particularly  in  Winter. 

Edward  T.  Oleskie,  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  Rutgers,  reminds  dairy¬ 
men  that  high  humidity  is  still  one 
of  the  biggest  enemies  of  both  milk¬ 
ing  cows  and  young  calves. 

Proper  ventilation  is  necessary  to 
remove  stale  air.  Methods  such  as 
tip-back  windows  and  flues  are  sel¬ 
dom  efficient,  especially  when  there 
are  large  numbers  of  animals.  A  cow 
gives  off  as  much  as  seven  gallons 
of  water  a  day  as  she  breathes.  Un¬ 
less  this  warm,  moist  air  is  removed 
at  regular  intervals,  it  will  condense 
on  a  cold  surface. 

Electric  fans  operated  by  thermo¬ 
stats  keep  a  uniform  temperature  of 
about  50  degrees,  at  the  same  time 
moving  at  least  75  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  cow.  Fans  work  best  when  in¬ 
stalled  on  an  outside  wall  away  from 
the  prevailing  wind.  They  should  be 
covered  with  louvres  that  open  and 
close  as  the  fan  goes  on  and  off. 


Ralph  C.  Archer,  Jefferson  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  recently  shipped  18  registered 
Holstein-Friesian  heifers  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  herd  of  Ramon  Agudo. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Now— Run  Your  Cor 
Without  Spark  Plugs- 

Cet  Up  to  31  More  Horse  Power,  8  More  Miles  per  Callou 

USING  ONLY  REGULAR  GAS! 


Y©s _ this  revolutionary  new  FIRE  INJECTION  SYSTEM  installed  in 

15  minutes,  must  deliver  maximum  power  and  economy  WITHOUT 
CHANGING  TO  HIGH-PRICED  PREMIUM  GAS -must  give  you  up  to  31 
more  H.P.,  8  more  miles  per  gallon  for  the  life  of  your  car!  See  unprece¬ 
dented  GUARANTEE  below! 

Check  Your  Results 
Carefully 


CHECK  THESE  DIFFERENCES 
SPARK  PLUG  FIRE  INJECTOR 


Your  car  runs  because  gasoline  is 
fed  into  the  cylinders  where  a  spark 
causes  it  to  fire.  This  action  causes 
the  gas  to  explode  .  .  .  this  explosion 
pushes  down  the  piston.  Now  here 
is  the  important  thing  to  you.  The 
larger  this  spark  is,  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  the  explosion.  The  more  pow¬ 
erful  the  explosion,  the  more  power 
you  get  from  a  given  amount  of 
gasoline.  Poor  explosion  means 
wasted  gas  —  loss  of  power,  poor 
getaway,  ba(f  starting,  a  sluggish  car. 
Good  explosion  means  more  miles 
per  gallon,  more  horsepower,  blazing 
pickup,  instant  starting;  an  exciting 
car  to  drive! 

What  Controls  Your 
Engine's  Efficiency? 

Your  spark  plugs  control  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  that  explosion.  And  not 
only  do  they  give  a  small,  weak  spark 
to  begin  with,  but  they  get  worse 
every  mile  you  drive.  And  that  you 
can  see  for  yourself.  Put  a  new  set  of 
spark  plugs  in  your  car  and  then  look 
at  them  at  100  miles,  at  1,000  miles, 
at  5,000  miles.  Every  time  you  look 


ment,  the  savings  in  wear  and  tear 
on  your  pistons  and  cylinders  t^t 
come  from  unburned  gas  washing 
the  protective  oil  coating  off  the 
cylinder  walls.  Just  remember  that 
this  fire  injection  system  will  pay  for 
itself  ill  gas  savings  alone  in  a  single 
month  of  driving.  Here's  how; 

A  spark  plug  jumps  a  spark  of 
electricity  across  an  air  gap;  this  is 
most  wa.tteful,  and  limits  the  size  of 
the  spark. 

A  fire  injector  fires  on  the  surface 
of  an  electrical  conductor.  You  get 
a  heavy,  powerful  flame  that  will 
not  blow  out  at  pressures  far  greater 
than  those  created  by  even  the  high¬ 
est  compression  engine! 

On  ordinary  spark  plugs  the  air 
gap  is  always  getting  bigger,  wasting 
power  and  gas.  Your  plug  is  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating  filth  and  carbon 
because  of  inefficient  ignition. 

A  fire  injector  has  no  air  gap  and 
no  electrode  to  burn  away.  It  never 
needs  cleaning  or  setting;  it  actually 
becomes  more  efficient  with  use.  It 
will  actually  outlast  your  car,  de¬ 
livering  maximum  efficiency  without 
servicing  or  replacement.  There  is 
no  waste  gasoline,  no  loss  of  power. 


Now  —  Use  Regular  Gas 


you  will  see  more  filth  and  carbon 
and  you  will  see  more  of  the  elec¬ 
trode  burning  away.  Why,  some  of 
the  new  high  compression  engines 
can  burn  up  a  set  of  plugs  in  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  of  driving. 
Now  you  ask  yourself  how  a  weak, 
inefficient  spark  from  a  filthy, 
burned-out  plug  can  possibly  give 
you  the  kind  of  flashing,  economical 
performance  you  want. 

Stop  Using 
Spark  Plugs  — Now! 

Now  read  very  carefully  what 
we’re  going  to  suggest  .  .  .  that  you 
stop  using  spark  plugs  in  your  car! 
That’s  right — get  rid  of  them — for¬ 
ever.  But — if  you  get  rid  of  your 
spark  plugs,  what  will  make  the 
engine  run? 

Well,  please  remember  that  if  you 
were  told  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
your  car  could  run  without  a  car¬ 
buretor  you  wouldn’t  have  believed 
it — yet  today  you  can  have  gas  in¬ 
jection  and  get  far  more  mileage, 
efficiency  and  power  from  less  gas — 
and  in  a  few  years  gas  injection  will 
have  completely  replaced  the  car¬ 
buretor  on  most  cars.  In  the  same 
way,  now  is  the  time  to  replace  your 
old-fashioned,  temporary,  inefficient 
spark  plugs  with  a  modern,  efficient, 
permanent  fire  injection  system,  and 
you  can  do  it  yourself  in  15  minutes 
if  you’ve  never  handled  a  tool  in 
your  life! 

Mechanics  and  Engineers 
Read  This  Carefully 

Now,  this  fire  injection  system  is 
SO  inexpensive  that  it  can  pay  for 
itself  in  gas  savings  alone  in  one 
month  of  driving.  Forget,  for  the 
moment,  about  the  extra  pep,  power 
and  performance  you  are  going  to 
get.  Forget  about  the  savings  in 
spark  plug  servicing  and  replace- 


With  ordinary  spark  plugs  you  are 
using,  or  should  be  using  premium 
gas,  which  costs  from  4  to  8  cents 
more  than  regular  gas. 

With  fire  injectors  regular  gas  will 
give  you  up  to  8  more  gas  miles  per 
gallon,  up  to  31  more  horsepower, 
plus  easier  starting  in  all  weather. 

Ordinary  spark  plugs  have  to  be 
replaced  regularly.  In  some  of  the 
new  high  compression  cars,  a  set  of 
plugs  will  burn  up  in  two  months. 

A  fire  injector  installation  is  guar¬ 
anteed  for  the  life  of  your  car,  with¬ 
out  cleaning,  servicing  or  replacing. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  pays  pre¬ 
mium  prices  for  special  aircraft  fire 
injectors  for  their  jets — and  why  you 
will  ultimately  find  fire  injectors  in 
all  automobiles  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Here  is  Positive, 
Scientific  Proof! 

Now  when  you  get  your  set  of 
SA  FIRE  INJECTORS,  here  is  all 
you  do.  If  you  have  automatic  trans¬ 
mission,  make  a  note  of  how  fast 
your  car  crawls  forward  when  it  is 
in  the  drive  position,  with  the  motor 


If  you  have  automatic  transmission 
— now  put  your  car  in  drive  and  let 
your  engine  idle.  If  your  car  stood 
still  with  spark  plugs,  it  will  move 
forward  at  from  4  to  6  miles  per 
hour;  that  means  that  the  amount  of 
gas  that  just  kept  your  engine  turn¬ 
ing  over  will  now  carry  you  up  to 
6  miles  at  no  cost  to  you! 

If  you  have  a  racing  or  sports  car 
or  a  boat,  your  RPMs  will  increase 
up  to  200  more  at  idling — up  to 
300  more  at  higher  speeds. 

If  you  have  regular  transmission, 
in  low  gear  and  with  your  motor 
idling  YOUR  CAR  WILL  MOVE 
FORWARD  4  TO  6  MILES  PER 
HOUR  FASTER.  In  other  words, 
no  matter  what  you  drive,  here  is 
absolute  proof  that  you  can  go  fur¬ 
ther,  faster  and  cheaper  when  you 
put  proven  S.A.  FIRE  INJECTORS 
in  your  car! 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Now,  if  you’re  the  kind  of  driver 
who  wants  his  car  to  move  when  he 
steps  on  the  gas— not  30  seconds 
later — if  you  like  your  car  to  start 
when  you  touch  the  starter  button 
— not  after  you  grind  your  battery 
down',  if  you  want  every  nickel’s 
worth  of  mileage  from  every  single 
gallon  of  gas  you  pay  for — instead 
of  wasting  it  in  the  firing  chamber; 
if  you're  sick  and  tired  of  cleaning,  - 
setting  and  replacing  spark  plugs — 
then  you're  the  man  for  me. 

Up  to  now  these  SA  FIRE  IN¬ 
JECTORS  were  practically  made  by 
hand  and  would  have  had  to  sell  for 
as  high  as  $5  each.  But  we  knew  that 
30  or  40  dollars  for  a  set  of  6  to  8 
SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  was  more 
than  the  average  driver  could  afford 
— so  we  decided  to  get  the  price 
down  so  low  that  these  injectors 
would  pay  for  themselves  12  times, 
in  one  year  of  driving.  So  here  is 
my  astonishing  proposition.  If  you 
will  check  your  car’s  performance- 
carefully  before  and  after  you  install 
your  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  and 
then  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors 
about  them,  here  is  what  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  for  you. 

You  can  have  a  set  of  SA  FIRE 
INJECTORS  for  the  year  and  model 
of  your  car  for  a  fraction  of  their 
value  .  .  .  that’s  $1.49  each  .  .  .  only 
$8.94  for  a  6-cylinder  car  or  $11.92 
for  an  8-cylinder  car.  Now,  if  your 
SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  don’t  meet 
every  specification  in  my  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  -  INSURANCE  -  INDEM¬ 
NITY,  if  they  do  not  continue  to 
deliver  maximum  performance  for 
the  life  of  your  car  .  .  .  you  get  your 
money  back  on  10-day  no-risk  basis' 


Fires  across  air  gap 
Wire  electrode  burns  away 
Carbon  ruins  firing  tip 
Needs  cleaning  and  setting 
Needs  periodic  replacing 
Needs  premium  gas 
Must  have  exact  heat  range 
Spark  blows  out 
under  pressure 


NO  air  gap  required 
NO  wire  electrode 
NO  tip  deterioration 
NO  cleaning  or  setting  eve: 
NO  replacing 
NO  premium  gas  needed 
NO  heat  range 
NO  blowing  out  even  at 
highest  compressions 


EVERY  FIRE  INJECTOR  CARRIES  THIS 
GUARANTEE-INSURANCE-INDEMNITY 


OUARANTEE -INSURANCE  -  INOFMNITY 
Take  your  set  of  SATIRE  INJECTORS  and  install  them  Im- 
tnediotely;  then,  give  your  new  injection  system  every  test 
yoo  can  think  of  storting  —  acceleration  -r- gas  mileage 
—  motor  pop  ond  smoothness  for  10  full  days.  You  must  get 
op  to  31  more  horsepower  ■— op  to  S  more  miles  per 
gallon  —  Increosed  engine  RPMs  ~  faster  starting,  blaring 
accelerotion,  freedom  from  knocks  ond  pings,  easier 
starting  in  all  kinds  of  weather  .  .  .  AND  DO  Alt  OF 
THESE  THH^GS  ON  REGUIAR  GAS,  OR  YOU  GET  YOUR 
MONEY  SACK. 

As  long  as  the  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  ore  in  yoor  car  you 
ore  covered  by  a  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  INSURANCE 
POLICY,  endorsed  by  on  internationally  fomous  insurance 
company,  A  detailed  description  of  this  coverdge  is  yours 
on  request. 

If  any  SA  FIRE  INJECTOR  does  not  continue  to  deliver 
maximum  performance  for  the  life  of  your  car,  we  will 
reploce  it  FREE,  or  we  will  replace  your  ignition  system 
with  a  set  of  brond+new  standard  American  plugs.  Simply 
return  your  SATIRE  INJECTORS  with  yoor  goorontee. 

C.  D.  Kasher,  President,  STERLING  ARTCO,  INC. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’m  all 
through.  If  you’re  not  too  lazy  to 
take  15  minutes  to  remove  a  set  of 
plugs  and  install  a  set  of  fire  in¬ 
jectors  and  not  too  proud  to  save  a 
lot  of  money — if  you  enjoy  a  car  that 
delivers  the  maximum  in  smooth, 
powerful  performance — then  order 
your  FIRE  INJECTORS  right  now. 

1.  Send  no  money  at  this  time. 
Simply  order  C.O.D.  and  pay  the 
postage  charges  when  your  shipment 
of  the  SA  Fire  Injector  System  ar¬ 
rives  at  your  home. 

2.  Enclose  the  full  price  for  the 


SA  Fire  Injectors.  In  this  case,  we 
will  pay  the  postage  of  your  SA  Fire 
Injector  System  to  your  home  and  in 
addition,  we  will  send  you  at  the 
same  time  as  a  BONUS  GIFT  the 
wonderful  62-page  “Economy  Driv¬ 
ing  Handbook,”  illustrated  in  rich 
detail,  which  may  save  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year!  You  will  learn 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  car 
— learn  things  you  should  know 
about  maintenance,  discover  how  to 
go  farther  and  have  more  fun — learn 
how  to  be  the  MASTER  of  your 
car!  Mail  your  order  today! 


Sterling  Artec,  Inc.,  159  East  69th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  Dept.  M  39-A 


idling.  If  you  have  a  sports  car,  a 
racing  car  or  a  boat,  make  a  note 
of  the  RPMs  as  indicated  on  the 
tachometer  when  the  engine  is  idling. 

If  you  have  regular  transmission, 
put  your  car  in  low  gear  on  a  level 
road  and  notice  its  speed  with  the 
motor  idling.  Next,  take  any  inex¬ 
pensive  auto  spark  plug  wrench  and 
remove  your  spark  plugs.  You'll 
never  need  them  again!  Just  screw 
your  injectors  right  into  the  spark 
plug  openings.  Then- — no  matter 
what  kind  of  gas  you  have  been 
using — fill  your  tank  with  the  poorest 
regular  gas  you  can  buy.  That’s 
all  you  have  to  do  to  see  the  most 
amazing  results  you  could  ever  im¬ 
agine  in  all  the  years  you  have  driven 
an  automobile! 


Yet,  I  want  new  pep,  power  and  performance  from  my  automobilel  Please  tend  me: 

□  One  matched  set  of  6  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  for  $8.94 

□  One  matched  set  of  8  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  for  $11.92 

□  Single  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  (Number . )  at  $1.49  each 


CAR  DATA 

YEAR . 

MAKE  . 

#  CYS . 

MODEL . 


□  Enclosed  is  the  full  price  for  the  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS  I  am  ordering. 

You  will  pay  the  postage.  In  oddition,  I  will  receive  as  a  special 
FREE  Bonus  a  famous  illustrated  62-page  "Economy  Driving  Handbook.” 
Though  I  pay  in  advance,  all  terms  of  this  offer  and  Guarantee-Insurance- 
Indemnity  apply,  and  the  Handbook  is  mine  to  keep  even  if  I  return  the 
Fire  Injectors. 


Send  my  SA  FIRE  INJECTORS 
C.O.D.  on  your  10-day  money- 
back  guarantee.  I  will  pay  for  the 
postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 


□ 


NAME 


Remittance 
enclosed : 


I  ADDRESS  . .  □  Check 

I  □  M.O. 

1  CITY .  ZONE .  STATE . □  Check"' 

AGENTS,  DEALERS.  DISTRIBUTORS  INQUIRIES  INVITED.  _ _ 
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O.GANS 


TIRE  CO. 
INC. 


New  England’s  Greatest 
Tire  Bargain  Center 

NEW  1st  QUALITY  TIRES 

TUBES  ALSO  AVAILABLE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  TIRES  FOR  LOG¬ 
GERS— LU  M  BERM  EN— QUARRY— FARM 
AND  ON  OR  OFF  THE  ROAD  SERVICE 

•  Log  Wagons  •  Trailers  •  Trucks 

•  Graders  •  Implements  •  Tractors 

•  Industrial  &  Construction  Equip.  Tires 

INQUIRIES  INVITED— WRITE  ON  ANY 
SIZE  OR  TYPE  NOT  LISTED. 


Mud  —  Snow  —  Lug 
Type  Tires 

Size  Ply  Price 

Highway 
Size  Ply 

T  read 
Price 

600/16 

6... 

.$20.95 

750/15 

6. 

..$24.95 

700/16 

6... 

.  29.00 

700/16 

6. 

..  24.95 

750/16 

6... 

.  24.95 

750/16 

10. 

..  27.95 

750/20 

10... 

.  64.50 

750/18 

8.. 

..  37.90 

825/20 

10... 

.  75.00 

750/20 

10.. 

..  59.95 

900/16 

8... 

.  39.95 

825/20 

10. 

..  69.50 

900/20 

10... 

.  82.95 

900/20 

10. 

..  72.50 

1000/20 

12... 

99.50 

1000/20 

12.. 

..  95.90 

1100/20 

12... 

.109.50 

1100/20 

12.. 

..  99.50 

357  MYSTIC  AVE.,  MEDFORD  55,  MASS. 

Telephone  Export  5-3810 
ALL  TAX  INC. —  TIRES  SHIPPED  ANY¬ 
WHERE  F.O.B.  MEDFORD,  MASS.  SEND 
CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER.  NO  C.O.D.’s 


NOW  —  New  and 

Faster  Relief 

ARTHRITIS 

Amazing  Brand  New  Formula 
Promises  Blessed  Relief 
Minutes  Quicker 

Here  is  wonderful  news  for  those  who  suffer 
aches  and  pains,  twinges  and  the  minor 
symptoms  of  arthritis,  rheumatism  and  sore 
muscles. 

It  is  a  completely  new  and  different  pain- 
relieving  formula  in  a  capsule.  Contains 
assured  analgesic  elements  fortified  with 
massive  vitamins  PLUS  alfalfa.  ARTH-AID 
provides  relief  that  not  only  can  be  felt 
in  a  matter  of  minutes — but  relief  that  lasts 
so  long  you  may  have  to  take  only  two 
tablets  a  day. 

Alfalfa  is  NOT  a  medication  of  known 
properties,  but  many  feel  it  to  be  a  tra¬ 
ditionally  helpful  extract.  Farmers  have 
brewed  alfalfa  tea  for  many  years  in  the 
belief  that  Alfalfa  is  effective.  That’s  why 
we  include  a  concentrated  extract  of 
alfalfa  in  ARTH-AID. 

Try  this  sensational  new  pain  reliever 
ARTH-AID.  We  guarantee  it  will  help 
or  your  money  will  be  refunded  at  once 
and  without  question. 

Order  By  Mail  —  Arth-Aid  is  not  yet  in 
stores.  Send  $3.85  for  full  month’s  supply, 
prepaid.  Do  it  now. 

ARTH-AID 

Clinical  Development  Laboratories 
2600  S.  Walnut,  Springfield,  Ill. 

YOUU  CROW  0V€R 
YOUR  CLEAN  OUN  WITH 

HOPPE’S  N£9 

(/ ^■'^Removes  all  primer, 
powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling. 

Guards  against 
moisture  and  rust. 

At  all  sporting  goods  dealers., 
Send  25^  for  generous  trial 
bottle.  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 
Free  on  request. 

-  FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  N.  8TH  STREET,  PHILA.  33.  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Free  to  WRITERS 

seeking  a  book  publisher 

Two  fact-filled,  illustrated  brochures  tell  how 
to  publish  your  book,  get  40%  royalties,  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  publicity  and  promotion. 
Free  editorial  appraisal.  Write  Dept.  RN 

Exposition  Press  /  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16 


EXACT  SKELETON  MODEL 

ONE  FOOT  HIGH 


AMAZING  ANATOMICAl 
REPRODUCTION 


1/6  scale  of  6 
ft.  man 

• 

Fully  articu¬ 
lated,  working  i: 
model 

• 

Accurate  detail, 
contour,  bone  „ 
color 

• 

4  year  work, 
$20,000  produc¬ 
tion  tooling 

• 

A  triumph  of 
model  making 
applauded  by 
doctors  & 
teachers 
• 

Magnificent 

conversation 

piece 


NOW  $0^5 

ONLY  ^ 

Developed  after 
years  of  work,  this 
precise  human  skel¬ 
eton  model  Is  fine 
for  doctors,  nurses, 

students  etc. ;  perfect  fun  for  office,  den,  desk 
or  club.  (And  what  a  gagi -"Ideal”  business 
partner;  eye-catching  store  display;  car  orna¬ 
ment.)  Parts  Interlock,  snap  together.  With 
identification  chart.  $2.95.  With  stand.  $3.95 
ppd.  (Obviously  a  must  for  everyone's  closet.) 
Money  back  guarantee.  Order  by  mail  only. 

CHABON  SCIENTIFIC  CO. 

Room  411-RA,  GO  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


SAVE  $10.00 
on  NORELCO 

Men’s  Electric  Speedshaver. 
Regularly  retails  for  $24.95. 
S^Our  price  $14.95  Postpaid. 

■^Latest  model,  brand  new, 
u  I  I  y  guaranteed.  Includes 
Record,  leather  travel  case, 
cleaning  brush.  Also  Reming¬ 
ton  Rollectric,  retail  $32.50, 
our  price  $20.95  postpaid. 

All  orders  filled  within  24 

hours.  Send  check  or  money  order  to; 

BRAND  NAMES 

DEPT.  86,  TONAWANDA,  NEW  YORK 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  lOO’s  OF  ITEMS. 


U.  S.  ARMY  SURPLUS 

Used.  Excellent  Condition 
DRAWSTRING  STYLE 

COMBAT  JACKETS 

Sizes  34-42 

PARATROOP  STYLE  $4  QC 
COMBAT  BOOTS 


$9-65 

“Each 
2  for  $5.00 


2  Pair 
for  $9.50 
Pair  Sizes  6-11 
Send  $2.00  deposit  with  order,  balance 
C.O.D.  plus  postage.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Free  32  page  Bargain  Catalogue  of  new  & 
used  clothing  &  shoes  for  entire  family. 
SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 
Dept.  RN4,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Whats  New  in  Farm  Products 


1.  Development  of  a  special,  new 
SNOW-THROWER  attachment  for  its 
Planet  Jr.  Super  Tuffy  power  unit 
has  been  announced  by  S.  L.  Allen. 
Easily  attachable  to  the  Super  Tuffy 
by  means  of  a  quick  hitch  pin,  the 
new  attachment  is  designed  with  a 
front  snow  scoop  featuring  two  tri¬ 
angular  shaped  sides  that  cut  a  16- 
inch  swath  through  even  the  heaviest 
snow.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  INC.,  5th 
&  GLENWOOD  AVE.,  PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA  40,  PA. 


2.  A  new  AUTOMATIC  WATER 
SOFTENER  with  pinpoint  controls  to 
assure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  com¬ 
pletely  soft  water  is  being  introduced 
by  Culligan.  It  has  an  especially  de¬ 
signed  electric  timer  which  automati¬ 
cally  controls  regeneration  of  the 
softener  to  suit  individual  soft  water 
requirements,  regardless  of  size  of 
family  or  home.  CULLIGAN,  INC., 
NORTHBROOK,  ILL. 


3.  DE  LAVAL  has  added  to  its 
line  of  direct-expansion  bulk  coolers 
a  new  remote-type,  all  stainless  steel 
bulk  milk  cooler.  Available  in  200, 
300  and  400-gallon  sizes  for  every-day 
or  every-other-day  pickup,  this  new’ 
cooler  is  ruggedly  built  of  stainless 
steel  inside  and  out.  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR  CO.,  POUGHKEEP¬ 
SIE,  N.  Y. 


4.  A  new  water  and  mildew  re¬ 
sistant  finish  for  its  line  of  EAGLE 
FARM  TARPS  AND  TRUCK  TARPS 
has  been  announced  by  H.  Wenzel 
Tent  &  Duck  Co.  It  is  a  double  treat¬ 
ment  process  of  resin  and  vinyl,  plus 
aluminum.  The  resin  and  vinyl  are 
fused  for  toughness  and  the  alumi¬ 
num  improves  the  flexible  and  re¬ 
flective  qualities  of  the  canvas. 
H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  CO., 
2200  SOUTH  HANLEY  ROAD,  ST. 
LOUIS  17,  MO. 


5.  A  compact,  portable  gas-fired 
supplemental  heater  which  trans¬ 
forms  any  fan-equipped  storage  bin 
into  an  efficient  drying  system  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  HARTZELL.  Efficient 
mixing  and  even  temperature  of  air 
entering  the  bin  are  assured  by  new 
line-of-flame  burner  which  also  helps 
assure  longer  fan  life.  Either  LP  or 
natural  gas  can  be  used.  HARTZELL 
PROPELLER  FAN  CO.,  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  DIV.,  PIQUA,  OHIO. 


6.  HELIX  Corp.  announces  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  lines  of  all-steel  for¬ 
age  unloaders.  Available  in  100,  180 
and  260  bushel  capacities  (2V2  to  7 
tons  of  ensilage).  HELIX  CORP., 
CROWN  POINT,  IND. 


7.  The  KEMHUT,  10-ft.  wide,  12  ft. 
long,  7-ft.  high  farm  building  made 
of  fiber  glass  reinforced  translucent 
plastic  panels,  has  been  developed 
by  Kemlite.  Designed  for  use  as  a 
low-cost  farm  structure,  the  Kem- 
hut  serves  as  brooder  house  or  shel¬ 
ter  for  poultry  or  small  animals. 
Dealers  inquiries  welcomed.  KEM¬ 
LITE  CORP.,  101  NO.  REPUBLIC 
AVE.,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


8.  Oswalt  Industries  has  announced 
its  “BEF”  ENSILOADER  which  is 
claimed  to  dig  and  load  ensilage 
faster  and  more  economically  than 
any  other  machine.  This  machine 
mounts  on  row  crop  tractors  and 
utility  tractors,  and  loads  silage  from 
trench  silos  up  to  15  feet  deep  at  a 
rate  of  1,500  lbs.  per  minute  in  corn 
silage  and  1,000  lbs.  per  minute  in 
grass  silage.  OSWALT  INDUSTRIES, 
INC.,  GARDEN  CITY,  KAN. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  .  . . 


SPEED  UNLOADING 
with  a  HARSH 
HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Unload  grain,  ensilage,  chopped  hay,  manure, 
gravel,  etc.,  in  seconds  instead  of  hours. 
Works  for  only  pennies  a  day  —  increases 
truck  and  labor  efficiency.  Easily  installed 
by  yourself  or  dealer. 


HYDRAULICS  UNLIMITED  MFG.  COMPANY  | 
P.  0.  Box  96,  Prattsburg,  (Steuben  Co.)  N.  Y.  | 
Pleaseesend  FF5EE  “action”  key  chain  and  I 
full  details  on  Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists.  j 


NAME  .  I 

I 

ADDRESS  .  I 

P.  0 .  STATE .  ! 


—  SAVE  MONEY 


Harsh  Hydraulic  Hoists  are  available  in  33 
models  to  fit  most  trucks  and  trailers — 3  to 
20  ton  capacities.  Rear  or  side  (Jumping. 
Average  price  $350.  Made  and  guaranteed 
by  the  originator  of  farm  hoists. 


Mail  coupon  for  full  information. 

AuUcA 

P.O.  Box  96 
Prattsburg.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


On  any  of  these  NEW  FARM  PRODUCTS,  circle  one  or 
more  of  the  key  numbers  below  (corresponding  key  num¬ 
ber  appears  at  beginning  of  article  describing  product). 

New'  Farm  Products  Dept. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker 
S33  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  following  NEW  FARM 
PRODUCTS: 

12345678 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


One  farmer’s  advice 
to  some  farm  leaders: 

Action —  or  Get  Ouf^ 


The  “Big  Lie”  technique  seems  to 
have  become  the  popular  order  of 
the  day  in  farm  circles.  The  “big 
shots”  say  it  and  “the  parrots”  repeat 
it.  It  is  amazing  that  men  in  respon¬ 
sible  positions  should  stoop  to  such 
practices  just  to  put  across  their 
point.  Perhaps  they  salve  their  con¬ 
sciences  by  believing  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  But  lying  is  simply  not 
good  business,  and  distortions  of  the 
truth  are  just  as  bad. 

Some  farm  leaders  have  become 
almost  hysterical  in  their  ill-disguised 
hatred  for  unions.  The  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  by  a  few  unions  in  the  farm 
field  presents  a  real  threat  to  the 
farm  leadership  with  which  we  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  saddled  for  years. 
Instead  of  meeting  this  chal¬ 
lenge  by  doing  something 
worthwhile  themselves,  our 
leaders  are  trying  to  put  down 
the  grass  roots  revolution  by 
telling  the  farmer  how  wonder¬ 
ful  they  have  been  to  him  all 
these  years.  But  the  farmer  is 
not  buying  the  flowery  words 
any  more.  He  wants  to  know; 

“Why  am  I  broke?  What  are 
you  doing  about  getting  me 
some  money?”  He  is  placing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  plight  right 
in  the  laps  of  his  leaders  — 
just  where  it  belongs. 


The  union  floor-sweeper,  working  40 
hours  a  week  in  an  office  building, 
without  responsibility  or  investment 
of  any  kind,  earns  more  money  than 
the  average  farmer. 

Just  imagine  a  union  leader  say¬ 
ing:  “Work  harder.  Work  longer 
hours.  Put  your  wife  and  children 
to  work.  Buy  more  tools.  Produce 
more.  Learn  to  live  on  less  income. 
If  you  don’t  like  it,  quit —  get  out!” 
Any  union  leader  who  dared  make 
such  an  approach  would  not  be  a  lead¬ 
er  very  long.  We,  as  farrners,  carry 
on  our  backs  a  horde  of  intellectual 
incompetents  who  tell  us  to  “Be¬ 
come  more  efficient.  Produce  more, 
for  less.  Make  a  bigger  investment. 


Work  harder.  Work  longer  hours  — 
no  40-hour  week  for  you.  Sweat  more 
work  out  of  your  wife  and  children. 
God  bless  the  old-fashioned  family 
farm  with  its  80-hour  week.  If  you 
can’t  stand  the  gaff,  go  off  and  die. 
Meanwhile,  we  want  more  dues.” 

If  the  farm  leaders  were  doing 
a  good  job,  not  even  one  farmer 
would  look  at  a  union.  Our  leader¬ 
ship  has  failed  us.  They  continue  to 
hoodwink  us  with  words  instead  of 
giving  us  action. 

Will  Farmers  Do  It? 

If,  from  the  foregoing,  you  think 
I  favor  unions  as  a  means  of  solving 
our  problems,  you  are  wrong.  I  en¬ 
dorse  no  such  thing.  I  think  we  can 
and  should  do  the  job  ourselves. 
But  —  will  we  do  it?  and  will  we  do 
it  in  time?  I  particularly  detest  the 
racketeer  brand  of  union  leadership 
now  puddling  around  in  our  troubled 
economic  waters.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  beat  these  thugs  and  bums 
by  stirring  up  a  fight  with  all  unions. 

We  might  better  concen¬ 


trate  our  energies  on  getting  our 
fair  share  of  the  economic  pie  in¬ 
stead  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous 
by  butting  around  in  union  affairs, 
a  field  we  do  not  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  and  where  we  have  no  place, 
particularly  with  our  own  house  in 
such  disorder.  If  we  tend  to  our  own 
business,  we  won’t  have  time  for 
sidelines. 

When  a  key  man  in  industry 
guesses  wrong,  the  directors  give  him 
the  air.  When  a  board  of  directors 
guesses  wrong,  the  stockholders 
usually  eliminate  the  people  who 
have  influenced  the  board.  These 
men  must  accept  responsibility  for 
their  acts,  or  lack  of  action.  When 
right,  they  are  well  rewarded;  when 
wrong,  they  are  replaced. 

We  Don’t  Need  Unions;  We  Need 
a  Housecleaning 

But  what  happens  in  the  farm  pic¬ 
ture?  Our  leaders  muddle  along  from 
year  to  year  and  rarely  come  up  with 
anything  at  all  that  ever  pays.  We 
continue  to  {cont’d  on  page  16) 


Do  Unions  Want  Cheap  Food? 

Does  a  union  man  really 
care  what  he  pays  for  his  food? 
Many  union  contracts  contain 
an  escalator  clause  under  which 
wages  go  up  or  down  according 
to  the  cost-of-living  index. 
With  such  a  clause  to  protect 
him,  why  should  a  union  man 
care  what  he  has  to  pay  at  the 
supermarket?  He  gets  it  all 
back  in  his  pay  envelope.  Other 
contracts  contain  what  is 
known  as  a  “reopening  clause.” 
Under  such  a  provision,  should 
the  cost  of  living  increase, 
labor  and  management  sit 
down  to  negotiate  a  suitable 
adjustment.  Those  few  con¬ 
tracts  without  either  escalator 
or  reopening  clauses  are  usual¬ 
ly  of  short  duration.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  a  union  to 
obtain  a  higher  wage  scale  in 
the  face  of  increased  living 
costs.  Thus,  when  you  “look 
at  the  record,”  it  doesn’t  make 
much  sense  to  say  “unions 
want  cheap  food.”  The  truth 
is  they  simply  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  price  of  food, 
for  means  have  already  been 
established  to  adjust  increases 
as  they  may  come  along.  Sure, 
they  would  like  to  have  the 
money  and  cheap  food,  too.  But 
things  just  don’t  work  out  that 
way. 

Tied  in  with  this  “cheap  food” 
propaganda  we  see  statements 
to  the  effect  that  unions  are 
organizing  farmers  in  order  to 
use  them  as  some  sort  of  ill- 
defined  pawns  for  ulterior  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  thinking  can  only 
stem  from  ignorance  or  stupid¬ 
ity,  or  both.  No  union  —  good 
or  bad  —  has  yet  failed  to  get 
more  benefits  and  more  money 
for  its  members  —  all  of  its 
members.  Unions  never  follow 
a  defeatist  pattern.  Regardless 
of  whether  one  believes  in  un¬ 
ionism  or  deplores  the  excesses 
in  which  some  unions  have  in¬ 
dulged,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
unions  go  all  out  to  win  and 
have  chalked  up  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  record  in  this  regard. 

December  6,  1958 


Feeding  News  &  Service 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  INC.  •  SCRANTON,  PENNA. 


Stop  winter  loss 
of  milk  production! 


Improper  feeding  practices  can  lower 
your  winter  milk  production.  Using  low- 
value  roughage  feeds — overfeeding— feed¬ 
ing  mineral-deficient  farm- grain  mixtures 
— these  are  three  common  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  that  can  cost  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  a  40-cow  herd  over  a  6-month  period. 
The  following  suggestions  are  made  to 
overcome  these  feeding  mistakes. 

1.  Get  more  out  of  your  concentrate  ration 
by  providing  an  abundance  of  legume 
hay  or  mixed  hay  high  in  legumes,  along 
with  good  silage  where  silage  is  an 
economical  feed.  Stemmy  hays  cost  less, 
but  they  lack  essential  nutrients. 

2.  Avoid  wasteful  feeding  of  concentrates 
at  all  times.  Feeding  charts  based  on 
milk  production  and  live  weight  are 
available  from  your  county  agent.  Stick 
to  these  amounts !  Excessive  feed  will  not 
be  utilized  efficiently, 

3.  Mix  Sterling  trace-mineral  Blusalt 
and  a  commercial  feed  concentrate  with 
your  home-grown  grains  . . .  and  ask  for 
them  at  your  local  feed  mill.  Some  farm 
land  and  the  crops  grown  on  it  lack  one 
or  more  trace  minerals.  Also,  the  mineral 
content  and  availability  may  vary  from 


field  to  field  and  season  to  season.  Be¬ 
cause  Sterling  Blusalt  contains  seven 
trace  minerals  in  scientifically  derived 
proportions,  it  helps  protect  your  live¬ 
stock  against  the  hidden  danger  of  trace- 
mineral  deficiencies. 

For  more  specific  information  on  win¬ 
ter  feeding,  write  to  International  Salt 
Company’s  Animal  Nutrition  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 


WINNING  SALT  IDEA 

from  Mrs.  Mary  Montgomery,  Greensburg,  Ky. 

“Salt  is  invaluable  around  the  farm  during 
the  winter  stormy  period.  For  sidewalks  and 
steps,  sprinkle  some  Sterling  Halite  or  Rock 
Salt  on  the  slick  place,  wait  just  a  moment, 
and  watch  the  ice  disappear!  Also  keep  a 
small  bag  of  salt  in  the  family  car  or  farm 
truck  to  help  you  over  those  icy  spots.” 
We’ll  pay  $10.00  each  for  the  winning  Salt 
Ideas  used  in  this  series  of  advertisements, 

A  Salt  Idea  should  be  a  helpful  suggestion  on  the  use 
of  salt  around  the  farm.  Send  your  ideas  to  the  Farm 
and  Feed  Salt  Department  of  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Scranton  2,  Pa. 

Every  idea  that  wins  a  prize  will  be  published  in  this 
Salt  Idea  column.  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
International  Salt  Company.  None  will  be  returned, 
and  we  are  the  sole  judge  of  winners. 


STERLING  BLUSALT:  trace-mineral  salt  for  free-choice 

feeding  and  for  your  custom  grist  mixes 

Blusalt  contains  high-quality  salt  plus  manganese,  iron, 
sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and  zinc.  Look  for 
Blusalt  in  50-  and  100-lb.  bright  blue  bags,  4-lb.  blue  Liks 
and  50-lb.  blue  blocks. 

Also  available  from  your  feed  dealer. . . 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT  .  .  .  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine  for  con¬ 
trol  of  certain  internal  parasites.  In  100-lb. 
and  25-lb.  bags.  25-lb.  bags  have  a  handle 
for  easy  handling  and  carrying. 

STERLING  GRANULATED  SALT  .  .  . 
high-quality  white  salt  for  both  feed  mixing 
and  free-choice  feeding.  In  25-  and  100-lb. 
bags.  Also  pressed  into  50-lb.  blocks  and 
4-lb.  Liks — plain,  iodized  and  sulfurized. 


STERLING 

BLUSALT 


TRAaHINItALSALT 
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“No  signs  of  parasites 
in  steers  fed 
Sterling  Green’salt!” 

That's  the  report  given  by  Jack 
Tressler,  manager  of  famous  St. 
Vincent's  College  Farm  in  Latrobe, 
Pa.  “We  took  a  group  of  steers, 
gave  them  a  therapeutic  dose  of 
phenothiazine  at  weaning,  and  fed 
Sterling  Green' salt  in  the  feed  until 
slaughter  time.  These  were  the 
best  steers  we’ve  ever  raised  .  .  . 
and  when  we  examined  the  offal, 
we  found  no  signs  of  parasitism. 

“This  proof  of  Green’salt’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  worm  control  is  why 
we  continue  feeding  Green’salt  to 
our  60  steers  and  200  head  of 
young  and  milking  dairy  stock.” 


Report  fall  drench  not  enough 
to  control  internal  parasites 

From  Vermont,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and  other 
northern  states  comes  the  same  report:  It 
takes  more  than  a  fall  drench  to  control 
internal  parasites,  even  when  winters  are  long 
and  cold.  Also  required  is  the  daily  low-level 
feeding  of  phenothiazine.  This  is  most  easily 
accomplished  by  giving  animals  access  to 
pheno-fortified  Sterling  Green’salt. 

Sterling  Green’salt  is  high-quality  trace- 
mineral  salt  plus  10%  phenothiazine.  It  can 
be  mixed  in  feeds,  added  on  top  of  feeds  or 
fed  free-choice.  An  exclusive  flavor  ingredi¬ 
ent  makes  Green’salt  palatable  to  livestock. 
Sterling  Green’salt  is  available  in  100-lb. 
bags,  and  25-lb.  bags  with  handles  for 
easy  carrying. 


*Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offiees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Grange’s  Program 

WE  continue  to  approve  the  strong  forward- 
looking  position  taken  by  the  Grange. 
At  its  recent  annual  convention,  the  delegate 
body  of  the  National  Grange  emphasized  these 
basic  policy  statements: 

Farmers  can  find  no  freedom  in  a  “free 
economy”  which  denies  to  them  the  bargain¬ 
ing  strength  which  labor  and  industry  have. 

Farm  commodity  programs  should  have, 
as  their  prime  objective,  a  return  to  pro¬ 
ducers — for  their  labor,  capital,  investment, 
risk  and  management — comparable  to  the  re¬ 
turn  for  those  factors  in  other  segments  of 
our  economy. 

Effective  means  should  be  devised  to  adjust 
production  to  market  demand. 

Americans  have  both  a  moral  and  economic 
obligation  to  pay  an  American  price  for  pro¬ 
ducts  which  they  use  or  consume  from 
American  farms. 

These  points  were  also  stressed  by  National 
Master  Herschel  D.  Newsom  when  he  spoke  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  With  proper  frankness,  Mr.  Newsom 
admitted  that  the  Grange  had  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  a  fuller  understanding 
by  everyone  of  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America. 

The  Grange  need  not  take  full  responsibility 
for  this  omission.  All  of  us  are  to  blame  in  not 
having  dramatized  successfully  the  very  close 
relationship  of  agriculture  to  our  total  econo¬ 
my.  If  greater  effort  were  expended  in  this  area 
and  less  on  lobbying  for  “crutch”  legislation, 
the  quicker  the  American  consumer  would 
appreciate  the  justice  of  the  American  farm¬ 
er’s  position.  The  farm  “problem”  is  well  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fine  feasts  that  consumers  are 
having  this  holiday  season. 

The  Grange  is  on  the  right  track.  Let  it  not 
confine  its  program  to  the  farm  audience,  but 
exert  the  full  force  of  its  million-plus  member¬ 
ship  on  every  highway  and  byway  in  the  land. 


If  Big  Buyers,  Then  Big  Sellers 

The  pending  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  into  the  nation’s  large 
grocery  chains  and  their  suppliers  is  of  great 
interest  to  farmers.  The  target  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  the  concentration  of  power  at 
the  retail  level — a  trend  that  has  been  accentu¬ 
ated  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  great 
increase  in  mergers. 

When  buying  power  is  vested  in  fewer  per¬ 
sons  or  groups,  the  opportunity  for  sellers  to 
bargain  for  price  is  proportionately  decreased. 
Food  producers  have  a  difficult  enough  time  as 
it  is  in  obtaining  a  fair  price,  either  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  cooperatively.  The  current  trend 
will  aggravate  the  problem. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  F.  T.  C.  investigation,  the  only  practical 
alternative  for  producers  is  to  enlarge  their  own 
cooperatives  by  merger  and  to  expand  their 
operations.  Some  of  the  egg  cooperatives  have 


already  taken  the  first  steps  along  these  lines. 

The  current  development  in  New  England  is 
a  good  example.  There,  Eastern  States  Farm¬ 
ers  Exchange  has  revised  its  by-laws  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  engage  in  marketing  operations. 
Specifically  and  immediately,  the  operations 
will  be  confined  to  eggs.  Eight  out  of  the  10 
local  egg  cooperatives  in  New  England  are 
considering  the  advisability  of  merging  with 
Eastern  States.  The  plan  has  already  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them  in  principle.  It  will  be  further 
discussed  at  a  meeting  scheduled  for  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  December  10-12  ( details  on  page 
16). 

Then  there  is  the  Four-State  group,  recently 
organized  to  develop  an  effective  quality  and 
merchandising  program  for  New  England  eggs. 
Hope  is  expressed  that,  because  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  purpose  and  aim,  this  group  will  ally 
itself  with  the  Eastern  States  program. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
arrangement  will  be  productive  for  egg  farm¬ 
ers.  In  Central  California,  an  efficient  producer 
cooperative  operates  on  a  six-cent  per  dozen 
margin  between  what  the  producer  gets  and 
what  the  store  pays.  Here  in  the  East,  a  small 
co-op’s  costs  run  from  IOV2  to  12  cents.  A  con¬ 
solidated  operation  in  New  England,  as  is  now 
planned,  should  be  able  to  cut  these  costs  ap¬ 
preciably,  and  even  more  if  the  program  can 
be  expanded  beyond  the  confines  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 


Books  at  Christmas — for  Always 

IN  these  days  of  radio,  television,  tape  and 
photograph,  it  is  too  easy  to  forget  the 
primacy  of  the  printed  word. 

Newspapers  inform  and  record.  In  libraries, 
and  in  clippings  at  home,  their  message  lasts 
for  many,  many  years.  Magazines  delve  more 
deeply — more  perspicaciously,  too — into  gener¬ 
al  and  special  subjects.  In  more  permanent 
form,  they  are  available  for  reading  and  refer¬ 
ence  for  decades  and  for  centuries,  if  need  be. 

Books  are  even  longer  lasting,  and  more 
personal.  From  them  comes  much  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  wisdom  of  the  world.  In  them  is 
stored,  for  use,  the  truth  and  beauty  that 
humanity  has  experienced  and  perceived. 

Agricultural  textbook,  technical  tome,  fiction, 
fact,  ideas — whatever,  a  book  is  commendable 
for  Christmas  giving.  A  good  book  is  still  one 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  It  will  be  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


Gallon  Jug  in  Boston 

AST  month’s  action  by  the  State  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  authorities  in  Massachusetts  is  close 
to  incomprehensible  (news  story  on  page  12). 

In  substance,  the  minimum  consumer  price 
on  half-gallon  containers  in  stores  was  boosted 
eight  cents  for  glass,  nine  cents  for  paper;  and 
the  gallon  jug  price  by  12  cents.  Whatever 
arithmetical  process  is  used,  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  price  increases.  Meanwhile, 
home-delivered  quart  prices  have  been  re¬ 
duced  one  cent. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  price  order  is 
baffling.  Dealers  say  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  producers  the  prices  fixed  under  Boston’s 
federal  order  and  are  in  danger  of  not,  having 
a  sufficient  supply  to  fill  the  needs  of  Boston 
milk  consumers.  Low  retail  prices,  it  is  found, 
have  reduced  consumption.  Presumably,  then, 
higher  prices —  by  four  cents  a  quart  mini¬ 
mum — are  expected  to  increase  consumption. 

No  one,  of  course,  even  ventures  a  guess  as 
to  what  share,  if  any,  the  dairy  farmer  will 
receive  of  the  20  per  cent  price  hike  now 
guaranteed  to  the  dealer. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  latest  price  regu¬ 
lation  will  not  stand  up  under  fire.  From  the 
information  presently  at  hand,  it  appears  to 
have  been  inspired  by  a  group  of  dealers  who 
refuse  to  accept  the  gallon  jug  as  one  of  the 
symbols  of  modern  milk  merchandising.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  philosophy,  profits  should  be 
siphoned  off  instead  of  being  used  to  up-date 
dealer  processing  facilities.  Such  short-sighted 
selfishness  can  survive  but  briefly. 


Golden  Opportunity 

'■pHERE  are  two  reasons  for  the  surprisingly 
A  large  majority  by  which  the  voters  chose 
Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  the  next  Governor 
of  New  York.  The  Republican  candidate  gave 
every  evidence  of  an  intent  to  tackle  issues 
intelligently,  with  energy  and  a  refreshing  inde¬ 
pendence.  Contrariwise,  there  was  much  cause 
for  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Harri- 
man  administration  to  fulfill  its  original 
pledges.  A  protest  vote  is  always  a  factor  to 
be  reckoned.  It  elected  Candidate  Harriman  in 
1954  just  as  surely  as  it  played  a  large  part  in 
defeating  Governor  Harriman  in  1958. 

In  view  of  the  size  of  last  month’s  majority, 
no  one  group  can  claim  full  responsibility  for 
the  result.  Yet,  there  is  little  question  that,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  turned  to  Mr.  Harriman  four  years 
ago  as  a  potential  savior,  farmers  this  year 
turned  to  the  Republican  candidate  because 
the  Harriman  potential  was  never  realized. 

Surely  Mr.  Rockefeller  must  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  to  the 
State’s  economy.  He  must  therefore  be  able  to 
distinguish  quickly  between  those  who  serve 
agriculture  and  those  who  try  to  make  agri¬ 
culture  serve  them.  To  return  to  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  the  Dewey  regime  would  be  unwise. 
To  follow  the  fence-straddling  program  of  the 
Harriman  administration  would  be  equally 
unproductive.  Regardless  of  politics,  the  same 
selfish  forces  have  for  years  remained  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  State’s  agricultural  policies,  and 
they  will  try  to  continue  their  reign  within  the 
new  administration. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  no  close  political  ties. 
His  slate  is  clean.  He  goes  to  Albany  unobli¬ 
gated,  He  therefore  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  render  real  service  to  agriculture  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  dairying,  the  most  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  farm  economy. 

We  hope  sincerely  he  recognizes  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  that  he  will  choose  his  advisers, 
and  make  his  policy,  wisely.  We  wish  him  well. 


For  the  Polo — or  Friendship? 

MERICAN  farm  boys  and  girls  who, 
through  the  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange,  go  abroad  to  live  and  work  with 
farm  families  in  countries  all  over  the  world, 
have  an  excellent  record  of  performance.  Not 
only  do  they  work  well,  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  themselves  among  new 
faces  is  a  credit  to  their  heritage. 

Many  adult  Americans  who  occupy  military, 
diplomatic  and  industrial  posts  abroad,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Southeast  Asia,  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
good  reputation.  We  learn  that  the  longer  they 
remain,  the  more  they  tend  to  become 
tactless,  indifferent  to  the  native  mores. 

The  British  created  much  the  same  kind  of 
antagonism  in  this  same  area.  One  of  our  good 
friends  was  once  travelling  in  India  at  the 
time  of  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  Allahabad.  As  he 
arrived  at  the  railroad  station,  teeming  with 
natives,  he  asked  a  fellow  traveller,  an  English¬ 
man,  what  the  crowds  could  mean.  “I’ve  no 
notion”,  he  replied.  “For  myself.  I’ve  come 
for  the  polo.” 

Instead  of  following  this  poor  example,  our 
fellow  Americans  now  in  Southeast  Asia — the 
older  ones — could  take  a  leaf  from  the  be¬ 
havior  book  of  their  rural  brothers.  Under 
the  IFYE  program,  these  young  people  are 
conducting  themselves  with  dignity  and  mod¬ 
esty;  they  encourage  belief  and  confidence. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  send  over  more 
IFYE  members  and  bring  home  those  who 
are  there  “for  the  polo.” 


Brevities 

“Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith 
without  wavering;  for  he  is  faithful  that  prom¬ 
ised.”  —  Hebrews  10:23. 

Some  40  million  Christmas  trees  are  now  used 
in  American  homes.  Only  seven  of  10  are  grown 
here;  about  12  million  come  from  Canada. 

Edward  Klocek,  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  farmer,  bag¬ 
ged  an  albino  deer  last  month  in  Steuben  County. 
Conservation  Department  officials  report  that  two 
or  three  white  deer  are  shot  each  year  in  New 
York. 
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Ho  w  Com  Beat  Communism 

For  the  Pilgrims —  and  us^ 
a  most  important  victory. 


When,  at  the  Plymouth,  Mass., 
Tercentenary  Celebration  of  1921, 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said, 
.  they  (the  Pilgrims)  tried 
communism  in  regard  to  land  and  its 
development”,  he  was  not  trying  to 
smear  them.  What  the  Russians 
mean  by  communism  was  not  even 
written  until  200  years  later.  The 
Pilgrims  did  have  definite  terms  for 
communism;  “commom  course  and 
condition”;  and  they  existed  under 
them. 

In  the  unofficial  modern  contest 
between  Russia  and  America  on 
“Who’s  first?”  in  nearly  everything, 
we  definitely  win  on  getting  into 
communism.  We  also  win  on  quick¬ 
ly  getting  out:  it  took  only  three 
years.  The  Pilgrims  were  forced  into 
communism,  or  collectivism,  against 
their  will. 

How  did  they  get  involved  in  this 
“common  course  and  condition?”  Its 
a  long  story,  but  essentially  London 
“merchant  adventurers”,  the  name 
then  given  to  capitalists,  agreed  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  “Plimoth  Plantation”  on 
terms  the  planters  (the  Pilgrims)  did 
not  like,  but  had  to  accept.  They  had 
to  agree  to  work  every  day  except 
Sunday  for  seven  years  producing  a 
financial  profit  for  their  backers.  The 
merchant  adventurers  wei'e  to  con¬ 
tribute  money,  provisions,  and  goods 
for  trading.  During  the  seven  years, 
everything  was  to  belong  to  the 
company  as  a  whole. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  Pil¬ 
grims  suffered  from  starvation  as 
much  as  did  the  people  of  Jamestown; 


Feet  of  Clay 

Though  our  youngster’s  unpredic¬ 
table 

Of  this  we  can  be  certain: 

He’ll  wait  until  the  floor  is  scrubbed 

Before  he  brings  the  dirt  in. 

—  S.  SCHLITZER 


only  not  so  much  has  been  said  about 
Plymouth.  The  adventurers  did  not 
live  up  to  their  promises,  so  the  Pil¬ 
grims  had  to  live  on  what  they  could 
raise  and  catch,  without  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  either. 

William  Bradford,  then  governor, 
wrote  in  his  history,  “Of  Plimoth 
Plantation:” 

“AU  this  while  no  supply  was 
heard  of  (from  the  adventurers)  .  .  . 
So  (the  Pilgrims)  began  to  think 
how  they  might  raise  as  much  corn 
as  they  could,  and  obtain  a  better 
crop  than  they  had  done,  that  they 
might  not  still  thus  languish  in  mis¬ 
ery.  .  .  .They  decided  that  every 
man  should  set  corn  for  his  own  use; 
in  all  other  things  to  go  on  in  the 
general  way  as  befoi'e.  And  so  as¬ 
signed  to  every  family  a  parcel  of 
land,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
their  number.  .  .  .This  had  very 
good  success;  for  it  made  all  hands 
very  industrious,  so  as  much  more 
corn  was  planted  than  otherwise 
would  have  been.  .  .  .The  women 
now  went  willingly  into  the  field, 
and  took  their  little  ones  with  them 
to  set  corn,  who  before  would  allege 
weakness,  and  inability;  whom  to 
have  compelled  would  have  been 
thought  great  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion.” 

What  reasoning  was  there  back  of 
their  getting  out  of  enforced  com¬ 
munism?  Bradford  didn’t  mince 
words  when  he  wrote: 

“The  experience  that  was  had  in 
this  common  course  and  condition 
amongst  godly  and  sober  men  may 
well  evince  the  vanity  of  that  con¬ 
ceit  of  Plato’s  and  other  ancients. 


applauded  by  some  of  later  times: 
that  the  taking  away  of  property,  and 
bringing  in  community  into  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  would  make  them  happy 
and  flourishing;  as  if  they  were  wiser 
than  God.  For  this  community  was 
found  to  breed.  .  .confusion  and 
discontent,  and  retard  employment 
.  .  .the  young  men  that  were  most 
able  and  fit  for  labor  and  service 
did  repine  that  they  should  spend 
their  time  and  strength  to  work  for 
other  men’s  wives  and  children, 
without  any  recompense.  The  strong 
.  .  .  had  no  more  in  division  of 
victuals  and  clothes,  than  he  that 
was  weak  and  not  able  to  do  a 
quarter  the  other  could;  this  was 
thought  injustice  ...  all  being  to 
have  alike  and  all  to  do  alike,  they 


thought  themselves  in  the  like  con¬ 
dition,  and  one  as  good  as  another; 
and  so.  .  .it  did  at  least  much  dim¬ 
inish  and  take  of  the  mutual  respects 
that  should  be  preserved  amongst 
them.  And  would  have  been  worse 
if  they  had ,  been  men  of  another 
condition.  Let  none  object  (that)  this 
is  men’s  corruption,  and  nothing  to 
the  course  itself.  I  answer,  seeing  all 
men  have  this  corruption  in  them, 
God  in  his  wisdom  saw  another 
course  fitter  for  them.” 

We  should  be  thankful  that  the 
Pilgrims  gave  us  such  a  clear  ex¬ 
ample  to  follow.  W.  R.  Foster 


Two  of  the  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Assn.’s  1958  national  Bell  Ringers 
are  from  northeast  herds:  the  senior 
yearling  heifer  of  Suydam  Farms, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  a  reserve 
choice,  and  the  winning  two-year-old 
cow  of  James  A.  Britton,  Greenfield, 
Mass.  Show  winners  both,  they  ex¬ 
emplify  the  best  of  modern  Brown 
Swiss  dairy  type. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  and  Plastridge . $10.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 9.50 

The  Stockman’s  Handbook, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  8.50 

Breeding  Better  Livestock, 

Rice  and  Andrews .  7.95 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp  .  6.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus .  6.75 

Sheep  Science, 

W.  G.  Kammlade .  6  75 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production 

Anthony  and  Eckles .  6.25 

Raising  Swine, 

Deyoe  and  Krider .  6.95 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 


How  would  you  feed  a  BEST  OF  BREED? 


The  following  information  concerning  dairy 
rations  is  quoted  from  noted  nutrition  expert, 

Arthur  F.  Rolf,  Eastern  Feed  Merchant  col¬ 
umnist: 

“Feed  provides  the  only  source  of  nutrient 
factors  cows  must  have  for  body  maintenance 
and  milk  production.  Real  measure  of  the 
value  of  a  ration  is  how  efficiently  it  will 
supply  their  needs  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
[TDNJ,  energy,  vitamins,  minerals,  etc.  And, 
since  rations  with  sufficient  TDN  may  be 
readily  adjusted  for  effective  vitamin,  mineral 
and  other  essential  fortification,  let  us  examine 
some  TDN  facts’. 

‘Look  at  the  TDN  values  [shown  in  paren¬ 
thesis]  of  a  group  of  ingredients  commonly 
used  in  dairy  rations:  Chopped  alfalfa  [49]  — 


Beet  Pulp  [67]  —  Brewer’s  grains  [67]  •— 
Citrus  Pulp  [74]  —  Crimped  Oats  [70]  — 
Snapped  Corn  [67]  —  Cob  and  Shucks  [40]  — 
Cottonseed  Hulls  [43]  —  Peanut  Hay  [58]  — 
Wheat  Bran  [67].’ 

Tt  will  immediately  be  noticed  that  all 
above  ingredients,  except  CITRUS  PULP  and 
crimped  oats,  are  relatively  low  in  TDN.’ 

The  comparison  had  been  established  that 
for  each  ten  pounds  of  feed  of  high  TDN  con* 
tent,  a  cow  must  eat  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds 
of  low  TDN  content  feed  to  get  an  equal 
quantity  of  TDN.  Even  then,  the  quality  of  the 
TDN  values  would  be  less.” 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  PULP  —  the  high  TDN 
carbohydrate  concentrate  feed,  is  your  best 
feed  buy.  Use  it  for  profitable  results. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the 
booklet  about  Florida  Citrus  Pulp 

—  gives  complete  analysis  and 
feeding  instructions.  Write  to: 


i^OciAjX  p.O.  BOX  1459  •  WINTER  HAVEN  •  FLORIDA  •  DEPT.  A 

SUNSHINE  FEED  FOR  CATTLE 


December  6,  1958 
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Pen-FZ  effectively 

controls  mastitis! 

—  or  your  money  back 


How  long  can  you  afford  costly  hit- 
or-miss  mastitis  treatments  .  .  .  robbing 
your  hard  earned  milk  checks.  Settle  on 
Pen-FZ,  the  one  treatment  that  destroys 
the  different  kinds  of  bacteria  which 
most  commonly  cause  mastitis.  Even 
stubborn  mastitis  responds  to  Pen-FZ, 
because  exclusive  NFZ  (nitrofurazone) 
in  Pen-FZ  relentlessly  kills  mastitis  germs. 

Don’t  settle  for  a  treatment  which  only 
slows  mastitis  germs  down  . . .  just  holds 
them  in  check  temporarily  imtil  “resist¬ 
ant”  germs  come  storming  back. 

Team  Pen-FZ  with  your  good  herd 
management  for  sure,  powerful  mastitis 
control.  Start  now.  Find  out  first  hand 
why  so  many  dairymen  have  switched 
to  .  .  .  and  stayed  with  .  .  .  Pen-FZ  for 
effective  mastitis  control. 


H 


&  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

PC-84 


PLAN 
to  ma 


with  DUR-A-COTE  interior 


THS  HEART  OF  YOUR 
FEEIHNG  PLANT  ^  \ 


ORDER  NOW.  for  delivery 
in  ’59  and  earn  an 
Early  Buyers’  Discount 


Now’s  the  time  to  plan  ahead  for 
59.  And,  to  make  those  plans  pay 
off,  be  sure  they  include  a  Marietta 
“Harvest  King’’  silo. 

Any  type  of  modem  . 

mechanical  feeding 
system  can  be  incor-  mi 
porated  with  your 
Marietta  silo  to  save 
you  time  and  money. 

New  DUR-A-COTE 
interior  preserves  sil¬ 
age  better . . .  extends 
silo  life. 

SAVE  MONEY  by 
ordering  now  for  de¬ 
livery  and  complete 
erection  by  Marietta 
early  next  spring. 

Mail  coupon  below 
for  literature. 


THE 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Baltimore  21,  Md.,  Charlotte  6,  N.  C., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

Please  send  details  on  the  Marietta  “Harvest  King*' 
Sno  and  EARLY  BUYERS’  DISCOUNT  Plant. 


ADDRESS 


action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
■  speeds  HEALING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  norrnal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 

ACT  MECHANICALLY  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  —  directly 
at  site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.(45)  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  (16)  50^ 


Dr.Moiilors 

mbvicatev 

Teat 


RUPTURE-EASER 

VM.  lUg.  U.8.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Pioer  ITrace  Truss) 


Double  •••  $5.95 
Right  or  left 

2606551^  S^95  Req’JrrId 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  Inguinal  hernia.  Back  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  flive  measure  around  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  or  double.  We 
prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.U.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RY-128,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


To  rate  a  bag  of  feed^  a  field  of 
grain  or  grass^  there^s  a  move  from — 

'^TDW^  to  ^^Digestible  Energy’^ 


By  R  .  W.  SWIFT 

The  best  known  feeding  standard  tritive  measurements 
in  the  United  States  has  been  total 
digestible  nutrients  (TDN),  by  which 
the  nutritive  value  of  feeds  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  weight;  thus,  a  ton  of  feed 
may  be  said  to  furnish  1,400  pounds 
of  TDN. 

In  the  digestion  trial  from  which 


for  livestock 

and  'humans. 

Digestible  energy  carries  the  same 
physiological  significance  as  TDN. 
Both  are  expressions  of  the  same 
item  —  feed  minus  feces.  Determina¬ 
tion  of  energy  values  by  the  calori¬ 
meter  is  one  of  the  most  accurate 


the  TDN  yalue^of  a  feed  is  derived,  analyses  performed  in  the  laboratory. 

Digestible  energy  may  be  obtained 
by  one  analysis  of  the  feed  and  one 
of  the  feces;  this  affords  much  im¬ 
provement  in  accuracy  and  simplicity. 

The  Change  to  Digestible  Energy 


n  animal  is  fed  a  constant  daily 
poundage  of  the  feed.  After  a  pre¬ 
liminary  period,  collection  of  feces 
is  begun  and  continued  for  a  period 
of  at  least  10  days.  The  daily  weights 
of  feed  and  feces  constitute  the  start¬ 
ing  points  for  the  TDN  evaluation. 
By  using  the  average  daily  weight 
of  feces  for  the  entire  collection  pe¬ 
riod,  irregularity  of  excretion  is  ruled 
out. 

All  amounts  of  nutrients  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  feces  are  consid¬ 
ered  digestible.  Actually,  some  of  the 
fecal  components  are  of  body  origin; 
but  because  tney  represent  a  loss  in 
the  animal’s  economy,  they  do  not 
prevent  apparent  digestibilty  —  feed 
minus  feces  —  from  being  a  satis¬ 
factory  measure. 


This 


The  Chemistry  of  TDN  Is  Complex 

The  derivation  of  actual  TDN  value 
involves  an  extensive  series  of  chemi¬ 
cal  analyses  and  computations.  The 
feed  and  feces  are  analyzed  for  crude 
protein,  crude  fiber,  ether-extract  — 
fat,  and  nitrogen-free  extract.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  analyses  do  not  reveal  spe¬ 
cific  chemical  compounds;  the  analy¬ 
tical  processes  are  empirical.  But 
weights  of  the  nutrients  in  the  daily 
feed  and  feces  are  thus  obtained,  and 
the  amount  of  each  digested  is  then 
derived  simply  by  subtracting  the 
amount  in  the  feces  from  that  in  the 
feed.  The  total  of  the  remainders  is 
the  total  nutrients  digested.  Because 
the  ether-extract  —  fat  —  represents 
about  2.25  times  as  much  energy  as 
do  the  other  listed  nutrients,  its 
weight  is  multiplied  by  2.25  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  the  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients. 

The  TDN  system  is  widely  used, 
and  it  has,  without  question,  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  practical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  feeds.  The  two  main  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  are:  (1)  its  results  are  not 
expressed  on  an  energy  basis  —  this 
prohibits  comparison  with  other 
standards  for  livestock  and  human 
populations;  and  (2)  the  empirical 
analysis  procedures  are  very  labori¬ 
ous,  time-consuming  and  necessarily 
involve  appj’eciable  error. 
Shortcomings  of  TDN  appraisal 
have  been  well  recognized  for  many 
years.  There  has  been  realization  that 
direct  determination  of  total  energy 
of  feed  and  feces  by  means  of  the 
bomb  caloi’imeter  affords  a  simple, 
direct  and  accurate  measure  of  di¬ 
gestible  energy  as  in  calories.  It  is 
in  common  with  other  systems  of  nu- 


The  reason  that  digestible  energy 
was  not  originally  adopted  as  a  feed 
standard  is  undoubtedly  that  the 
bomb  calorimeter  was  not  commonly 
available.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
readily  obtainable  and  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  standard  in  laboratories 
whose  research  involves  energy  me¬ 
tabolism.  It  is  a  relatively  simple 
piece  of  equipment  in  which  the  heat 
of  combustion  of  the  weighed  sam¬ 
ple  —  feed,  feces,  coal,  oil,  etc.  — 
is  accurately  measured. 

Something  else  which  has  delayed 
the  replacement  of  TDN  by  digestible 
energy  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
for  use  the  vast  number  of  nutritive 
evaluations  compiled  during  the  past 
50  years  on  a  TDN  basis.  Recently, 
however,  the  quantitative  relation¬ 
ship  between  TDN  and  digestible  en¬ 
ergy  has  been  established,  and  this 
makes  it  possible  to  express  the  TDN 
values  accumulated  over  the  years 
on  an  energy  basis.  One  pound  of 
TDN  is  equivalent  to  2,000  Calories 
of  digestible  energy.  This  relation¬ 
ship  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
TDN  and  feed  evaluation  on  an  en¬ 
ergy  basis.  Feed  values  for  all  classes 
of  livestock  and  for  humans  may  thus 
now  be  expressed  in  the  same  ter¬ 
minology. 

In  the  final  expression  of  feeding 
value  as  TDN  or  as  digestible  energj', 
protein  does  not  receive  special  men¬ 
tion.  It  is  included  in  the  evaluations, 
but  it  has  lost  its  identity.  Protein 
is  actually  very  important,  and  its  di¬ 
gestible  portion  should  be  included 
along  with  digestible  energy  in  the 
nutritive  evaluation. 

While  digestible  energy  is  the 
equivalent  of  TDN,  it  is  much  more 
easily  and  accurately  determined.  It 
possesses  the  advantage,  too,  of  being 
expressable  on  an  international  basis 
and  in  accord  with  other  standards 
for  livestock  and  humans.  Measured 
in  calories,  it  is  understood  by  scien¬ 
tists  the  world  over.  Along  with  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  digestible  energy 
has  been  adopted  as  the  common 
yardstick  of  nutritive  value  by  the 
Northeast  Regional  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  in  comparing  forages.  Use  of 
the  term  is,  and  will  be,  increasingly 
common  in  reports  on  animal  nu¬ 
trition. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 
^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SEaiONAL  UTILITY  IL»«S 
AND  GARAGES 

Eaiily  tricted*Oiick  Dtlivinr 
_ Skipped  lainMwrt*  Slid  Iw  fillw 

^  JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

I  301  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED 


REVOLVING 

Keeps  rain  and  snow  out. 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  & 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER, 


Caps.  Galvanized 
sizes  and  styles. 
Saves  fuel.  Pre- 
Creosote.  Catalog 
Richfield  9,  Pa. 


Stuart  Lamh  (c.),  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  won  the  national  Future  Farmers  of 
America  public  speaking  contest  at  Kansas  City  recently,  on  his  “Farm 
Cooperatives  in  a  Changing  Agriculture.”  Leon  Smith,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y., 
recent  regional  FFA  vice-president,  congratulates  him,  with  R.  C.  S.  Sutliffe, 
chief  of  N.  Yds  bureau  of  agricultural  education. 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  u/ili  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


DnNatjhr's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 
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DOGS 


SPORTSMEN  — 


too  BEAGLES.  Select  top  grade.  BROKEN,  START- 
.PUPPIES.  Large— Rabbit,  Fox,  Deer,  Bear,  Cat, 
Wolf-Hounds,  Squirrel-Dogs,  Higs-class  Coon  dogs. 
Pointers,  Setters,  etc.  All  ages,  100,  Scentless— Baby 
Skunks,  beautiful  pets,  $20  each.  Adult  skunks,  pets 
$10  each,  50.  Variety  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs, 
Ferrets,  etc.  List  free.  48  years  shipper.  Pleased 
customers  everywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Telphone:  FLanders  7-3944 
BROWN  S  KENNELS  and  ANIMAL  FARM 
WHITE  HALL,  MARYLAND 


-  registered  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES 

O'SDOsition.  Famous  Bloodlines. 

WALTER  E,  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone :  4-7664 
SPORTSMEN 


Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Dogs, 

Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds. 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 

SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _ CLEVELAND.  TENNESSEE 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  eTj^ 
UOLLIES.  Real  Quality.  All  Regis- 
•  i®?.-/,:?**''?,®*'''®  P'rces.  HAUMONT  KENNELS 
ATTICA,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  548 


BEAUTIFUL  BEAGLE  PUPS 


w  i_  OC.MUUC.  r  u  r  o  ■ 

—  Better  Blood  Lines 
Innoculated.  Price  $35.00 

GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  CLAYTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

—REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— 

MR?  ®®*  ““9®-  I”®'®®  *20,  females  $18 

MRS.  IRA  PEGG, _ MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  pITpTTeS 
Champion  p^^'oree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed.  In- 
flciilated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3,  Pa. 

— —  SIX  GOOD  TRAINED  COONHOUNDS  ITT 
I®,?"®®®-  Tree  Stickers 

NELSON  WESLEY.  HAGERSTOWN,  INDIANA 

_  .—  SHETLAND  COLLIES  — 

Puppies  of  intelligence;  make  loyal,  obedient,  com- 

panions.  Stamped  add.  envelope  brings  free  literature. 

J.  CHARRON,  CHESTERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

- „  border  collie  pups  ~ 

FROM  CERTIFIED  WORKING  PARENTS 

.  ARTHUR  N.  ALLEN 

MC  LEANSBORO,  ILLINOIS 

-  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  —  A  K  C  - 

NINE  CHAMPIONS  IN  THREE  GENERATIONS 

_ _  J.  E.  THOMAS, 

CAMBRIDGE  SPRINGS.  PENNSYLVANIA 

_ telephone  2725 

leven'^  Week?^hM  '^®®'®*"S  StockT 

ocven  weeks  Old.  DON  A  GRANT 

Animal  Industries  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Conn.',  Storrs’,  Conn. 

-  BORDER  COM  IF  piipdi  cc 

^•-_yAN_CLEXE. _ ^LIJTLESTiwN, 

PAr'fwt'I^pc*?  SHEPARD  PUPS~ 

..  REAL  HEAL  DRIVERS.  MALES  $15 

ALBERT  SCHULTE,  VARYSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

c —  registered  top  quailty  pointers  _ 

Older.  New  Litters  Expected  Soon. 
$50  Up.  HUNT’S  KENNELS 

WASH  I  NGTON  MILLS,  N.  Y.  (Mail-New  Hartford) 

BORDER  COLLIES  —  PUPS  FROM  IMPORTED 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MARSHALL  KENNELS,  DEER  CREEK,  ILLINOIS 


Livestock  Sales  and  Markets 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc- 
tion  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luthers  Commission  Market'  in  Wassaic 
Miller  s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op,  for  the  week 
ending  November  21  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

rnnH®’  heifers  for  slaughter 

— Liocw  $23-25.20;  Commercial  $18-20.50. 

cows— Go9d  $20-21.30;  Standard 
$17.50-19;  Cutters 
$14.50-16;  Canners  $11-15.  Slaughter  bulls— 

^18-21  Utility  $20-24.40;  Cutters 

Calves,  1,974.  Prices  per  head*  Primp  vpaic 
$68-75;  Utility  '$40-50;  Culls 

RO^mn'  *23-35,  top  $40; 

80-100  lbs.  $18-22;  under  60  lbs.  $13,  down. 

't;1??n9n7G^  iP'  ^  and  2  190/230-lb. 

liK^nT7o^  over  260  lbs. 

$16.50-17.25.  Sows  290  lbs.  and  down  $15-17 

roo^lch.'*’"-  Feeder  pTgs  I2.00: 


ewes  $7.00-8,00;  Cull  and  Canner 
$3.00-5.(>0;  bucks  $5.50-6.00. 

-AT  CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 

Prices  paid  at  Empire  Livestock  Market- 
mg  Cooperative,  Caledonia,  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  per  cwt.: 

springers  $300-365,  hand- 
ling  cows  $187.50-342.50,  milkers  $165-352 
first-calf  heifers  $237.50-327  50  bred 
$167.50-247.50,  open  $90-185.  Dairy  type  ser¬ 
vice  bulls  $100-180.  ^ 

$26-27.60,  Utility  $22.50-24. 
90  heifers  $22.50-23,  Standard 

$21-22.50.  Commercial  dairy-type  slaughter 
cows  $20-20  60.  Cutter  $17.5^19  CommfreiM 
slaughter  bulls  $24.50-25.40. 

Prime  calves  $39.50-40.25,  Good  .‘SRR  3fi  qn 

head  of  cattle  were  sold,  and  428  sheep 
Springer  cows  at  Empire’s  Nov.  19  sale  l^t 

ranged  $280-365;  the 
f  ^  Oneonta  they  were  $260-365, 
with  fresh  cows  $200-247.50. 


ENGLISH  SHEPARD  PUPS 
IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


are  a-i  cow  dogs 

All  ^"h®  I®  Par  Hwe  Been  Proven  Very  Good 
MALES  $10.00;  FEMALES  $7.00 
.  SYDNEY  PETERS 

CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  53-WI 


- c  J  BASSETT  HOUNDS  (Little  Cleos)  _ 

Sad  Byes^,  Long  Ears.  Loving  Dispositions 
K.10  D  i,  BASSETT  KENNELS, 

649  Bosburg,  Webster,  N  .Y.  Phone:  BUtier  8-2631 


WHY  WALK  FOR  THE  COWS?  Our  Dogs  Will 

CREEKV'm"V  ”k?Swc'i®2®'  drained.  $35;  Pups  $12. 
LHEEKSIDE  KENNELS,  BEARDSLEY,  MINN. 


LOVELY  CHIHUAHUA  PUPPYS 


CHAMPION  SIRED.  ALSO  STUD  SERVICE 
____  GAIL  MRAK, 

BROOKVIEW  ROAD.  CASTLETON.  NEW  YORK 
 Telephone:  Albany  77-9689 


PIGEONS 


- —  WHITE  KING  BREEDERS  - 

$2.00  PAIR  IN  LOTS  OF  10  OR  MORE 
ADAM  SHAFFER  AGENCY,  BEDFORD,  PENNA. 


CHINCHILLAS 


MASPETH  78 


MUST  SELL  ENTIRE  HERD 
Write  for  information. 
ANDES  CHINCHiLLA  FARM, 
58-51  Fresh  Pond  Road, 


LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


Full  Tune  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Ihousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATORV 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS 
Illustrated  book  describing  25  Breeds,  Breed- 
mg.  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBI’T 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 


THE  BUFF-4L0  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 

by^^he^  as  reported 

^.,1+  State  Department  of  Asri- 

culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
November  21  were,  per  cwt.:  tnaing 

Cattle,  1,636.  Steers  and  Heifers:  Choice 

fbs^^l26*5n^^^t’°^^  averaging  700 

^s.  $26.50;  Standard  800/900-lb  steers  $23 

533°'gs''||'f  ’As;  “S  4’-  Slln  « 

wi.  S26.50f  Goo‘d’“o“  “O 

Slaughter  cattle:  Commercial 
15  Fat  Yefle  $18.50-19.50;  Canner  $13- 

dairy  h^firs  Commercial 

$15  50  18  mnu,,  Canned  and  Cutter 

»5‘5oFc„S’|!!.50-2 

Frlnie  closed  $37,  Choice  $35- 

lia.ns  isf.  f„rn.  i.-vrSs 

Choice °  300 /finn^ih  Good  and 

stags  $10-li50  ^®®®^ 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  540.  Good  and  Choice 

to%Vod  '$22’^^  50^"^?®  Medium 

10  ijooa  $22-22.50;  feeders  $20.50-22;  Good 


.4R0UND  THE  REGION 

As^n  Cooperative  Auction 

Assn.  Inc.,  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Nov  18 
prices  per  cwt:  Small  calves  to  $15  each 

hSs  $15  2i  $16.75-34.50  per  cwt  ;’ 

m  Canner  cows  $10-16,  Utility 

to  $20.40,  bulls  brought  $18.50-24.80  Re'- 
$1^  $15.80-16.10.  Pigs  were 

II  50  ^9  ’  $17-19.75  per  cwt.  Shlep  werl 

$4.50-12  each;  goats  $.50-17.50. 

--Ffiees  at  Dossier  and  English’s  Central 
Mai®m  Livestock  Auction  sale  of  Nov  17 

$5  00m1)  (Sood  ^obs 

40  Fan’ev  calves  $30- 

cowf  19s^‘a?’ a^^®®®  slaughter 

steers  ^$^0  285 

$‘200-285.  Fair  to  Good  open  dairv 
heifers  for  replacement  $40-75.  ^ 

Prices  at  Resseguie’s  Owego  Livestock 
Auction,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2()^  dairv 
cattle  averaged  $270,  with  Choice  black  anri^ 

Medhim®®$27^5"315®.^''®"f,®®’®  i®'°®®®  **25  to^  $40oi 
«9ss  9^  $275-315;  red-and-white  springers 

wfth'^r^A  Gairy-type  slaughter  cattle  ‘’strong” 
with  Commercial  and  Standard  $18  20-19  50 

sttad^to^^is- ,.$13.50-16.^  Veal  cilv^’ 

$24-29";  Ligif  $it°22! 


I  518  lbs.  of  fat 
the  NYAHC  way 

according  to  Gerald  Burr  of 
Houghton,  N.  Y.,  who  adds,  "In 
13  years  of  using  NY  ABC  sires, 
the  average  fat  level  in  my  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  has  risen  from  375  to 
518  pounds  ”Y ou  can  prove  there’s 

more  pay 

the  NYABC  way 

on  your  farm  by  calling  your 
nearest  NYABC  technician  to¬ 
day  or  writing: 

New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’ 
Cooperative  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  528-R  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Serving  Dairy  Herds  in  New  York 
and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


n^'fF„«^'^60RA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
S/'u IT 2Vo  Pi'oty  markets.  Free  details. 

WHITES  BABBITRY,  DELAWARE,  OHIO 


GOATS 


GOAT  milk  —Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine.  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
60AT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  L-21,  COLUMBIA,  Mth 


BUSH  HILL  QUALITY  NUBIANS 


REGISTERED  DOES  and  BUCKS,  TWO  EACH 
B-  -I-  benedict,  BAINBRIDGE,  new  YORK 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


MAGNIFYING  GIASSES 


A  BLESSING  FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 
Read  the  fine  print  of  newspaper,  telephone 
book  qp  bible  easy.  Do  fine  fancy  work, 
crocheting  for  hours  without  eyestrain.  Now, 
precision  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  (not  RX) 
bring  out  detail  SHARP  and  CLEAR.  A 
magnifying  lens  for  each  eye,  set  in  stylish 
amber  eyeglass  frame.  10  day  home  trial. 
Send  name,  address,  sex,  age.  On  arrival 
pay  only  $4.00  plus  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction 
O^aranteed.  Or  send  $4.00,  with  order,  we 
ship  prepaid.  Order  today  from  — 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
DEPT.  449-W,  ROCHELLE,  ILL. 


October  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  October 
1958  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.82  $.1238 

Monroe  Co.  Producers...  5.75 
Westland  Co-op.  Farmers  5.38 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  5.17 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op . . .  5.15 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers  Co-op..  4.98 
Bovina  Center  Co-op.. 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op.. 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.. 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.8$ 

No.  Blenheim  Co-op... 

Sealtest  Sheffield  Farms. 

Welsh  Farms,  Inc .  4.86 

Dairymen’s  League  . . 

«  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials 
vary,  and  the  actual  return  is 
moi^  to  some  and  less  to  others,  especially 
cast  of  dealers  and  co-operatives  own- 
mg  rnore  than  one  plant.  The  Market  ad- 
mimstartors  prices  are;  New  York  $4.86; 
Buffalo  $5.02;  Rochester  $5.33. 

+  K 1  production  for  Oc- 

P®^®'  o*  3.5  per  cent 
mad^  TJl®®  A®  accordance  with  an  anaylsis 
made  by  ID.  L.  Cunningham.  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 
Price  to  farmers  per  quart;  blend  (3  5 
per  cent  milk  201-210  mile  zone)  10.34  cents- 
Class  I-A  (fluid)  12.64  cents.  Consumer  re¬ 
tail  price  per  quart,  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area, 
apoved  miik  doorstep  in  glass,  29y2  cents; 
at  stores,  in  paper,  26y2  cents. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  net  cash  price  for 
September  1958  was  incorrectly  reported  in 

was  $^!7'l'"‘"^®^  ^  ^  P®-®^® 
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Grub-Killing  Ti  me 

It  s  time  to  kill  cattle  grubs  with 
^temie  chemicals,  according  to  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station;  the  job 
ought  to  be  done  by  early  December 

One  chemical  available  for  orai 
farm  use  the  first  time  this  year 
trolene,  is  “far  superior”  to  materials 
rubbed  on  animals’  backs.  Fed  to 
Hereford  calves  at  the  rate  of  five 
grams  per  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight,  it  effected  almost  complete 
control;  untreated  calves  averaged  19 
grubs  apiece.  But  “it  is  probably  not 
economical  to  treat  adult  animals”, 
Ohio  animal  scientists  say. 

Here  are  their  only  “words  of 
warning”  on  trolene  for  systemic 
killing  of  cattle  grubs: 

•  Follow  closely  the  recommended 

dosage 

•  Have  drinking  water  available 
at  all  times 

•  Do  not  treat  milking  cows 

•  Treat  dry  cows  only  60  days  or 
more  ahead  of  calving 

•  Do  not  treat  animals  within  60 
days  of  slaughter 

•  Do  not  treat  sick  or  recently 
shipped  animals. 


Reg.  Polled  Hereiords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modero  Bloodlinei.  T.  B.  and  Banga  Aceradltad  Haril 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers-Exporters-Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  for  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 

Request  folders,  data  sheets,  prices. 

WYE  PLANTAinON,  QU  E E NSTO W N.JW A R YLAN D 
- — PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS^^ 
Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS:  HERD 
SIRES:  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31.  GROTON.  NEW  YORK 


-  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  _ _ 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 
SIX  BRED  HEIFERS  $250  EACH 
ALSO  COWS  AND  CALVES,  HEIFERS.  BULLS 
WALTER  W.  FISK,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

P  CATTLE  —  HILL  &.  DALE  FARM— 

VOORHEESVILLE,  N.  Y. _ PHONE:  R05-2260 

make  your  SELECTION  NOW  II 
FROM  CLEAN  PEDIGREED, 

POLLED  HEREFORD  CATTLE  AT 

VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS, 
GROTON,  NEW  ’YORK _ Telephone  Groton  31 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS _ 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  ■  Free  Fleldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI, 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
PHONE;  Walnut  7-3149 


REGI^ERED  SHORTHORNS:  Males  and  Females. 

.f'.®^6  6y  imported  Aldie  Cavalcade. 

JOE  ISLER,  PROSPECT,  OHIO,  PHONE  43-F-4I 


SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

pn^®'®®io.  national  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 


=  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING 

EWES  and  RAMS:  From  Two  to  Four  Years  of  Age. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT, _ HAMMOND.  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  i::  40  GRADE  BREEDING  eW¥s 
L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS.  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Nov.  Price  Increase 
for  Nearby  Dairymen 

Because  the  percentage  of  fluid 
utilization  fell  below  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  12  months  ending 
October,  the  plus  differential  for 
nearby  producers  supplying  the  New 
York  metropolitan  market  has  been 
increased  beginning  November  1. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Order  27. 

The  three  largest  groups  affected 
are:  dairymen  within  the  1-50  mile 
zone  —  differential  raised  from  40  to 
48  cents  per  cwt.;  for  those  located 
in  the  111-120  mile  zone  —  increase 
five  to  six  cents;  and  those  in  the 
91-100  mile  zone  —  a  three-cent  boost 
from  15  to  18  cents. 


Mason  C.  Gilpin 

Mason  C.  Gilpin,  editor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer,  died  on  November 
22  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  70 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Gilpin  began  his  editorial 
career  in  1916  with  National  Stock- 
and  and  Farmer.  On  that  paper’s 
merger  with  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
1941,  he  continued  with  the  successor 
and  became  its  editor  in  1950.  For 
the  past  10  years,  he  had  lived  on 
his  farm  near  Mechanicsburg. 
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JJ^®6  Grown  Registered  HAMPSHIRE  YEAR¬ 
LING  RAMS  in  Ideal  Breeding  Condition.  These 
®ams  will  get  you  top  lambs  right  from  grass. 
Writ®  or  Visit  —  STANLEY  VAN  VLEET, 

OVID,  NEW  YORK _  PHONE:  LODI  29-R 

AM  OFFERING  YEARLING  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
I  .r  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

L.  r.  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

—  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  EWES  AND  RAMS~II 
f'u®«®®.^®,®ni.®t»o’‘.®.®J'®"*  Quality,  Top  Bloodlines. 
CHAMPION  FARMS.  CLEARSPRING.  MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE:  (SHEEP)  50  WESTERN,  7YE^S~OLD 
Jir.®^6FOLK  CROSS,  3  YEARS  OLD 
RICHARD  RILEY,  LUDLOWVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Jftf  registered  CHEV^^t''eWES  —  $40  EACH 
CARLTON  EBERSTEIN, _ PERRY,  NEW  YORK 

Opportunity  Is  a  Corriedale.  This  is  a  record  year  with 
Cornedales,  because  your  neighbors  find  them  both  pro- 
ductiTO  and  protilable.  For  breeders  list  write:  Ameri- 
can  Corriedale  Assn.,  Box  V,  Columbia  Missouri 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars.  Fall 

sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit- 
producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 
BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS 
BEAVERTOWN.  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 


HAMPSHIRES 


Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
8®®®®‘'®,,A''a‘lable.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

718,  EASTON,  MARYLAND 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


BREEDING:  BOARS,  SOWS. 
service  BOARS  READY  TO  USE 
C.  W.  HILLMAN.  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS 


BRED  SOW  SALE  JANUARY  30,  1959 
Write  for  Catalogs 

CLARENCE  CHAPPELL,  BELVIDERE  N  C 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 
P?®1'„6'"®  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STFWARTSTO  W  N,  PENNA. 


MAPLEHURST  OUROCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 

Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center.  N.Y. 

7.6^^  .„9'8CQLAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 

Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Mervland 


TAMWORTHS  FROM  BEST  HERD  IN  EAST  Any 

sex,  any  age,  at  all  times.  You  can't  beat  my  Tams 
E.  V.  HANCOCK, _ SCOTLAND  NECK.  N.  C. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 


FOUR  BRED  SHETLAND  BROOD  MARES 
AND  ONE  SILVER  DAPPLED  STUD 
White  Mane  and  Tail  $1,850.00. 

Other  SHETLAND  MARES  and  STUDS 
All  Sizes  and  Colors 
'^®®®®'*  Bold  Until  Christmas. 

WALTER  FLINT,  BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


ROOM  NEEDED 


Purebred  Arabian  filly,  Half-Arab  filly.  Palomino 
gelding.  Black  Brood  and  Pleasure  Mare  MUST  GO' 
Reasonably  priced— for  good  home!  Delivery  available.  ’ 
K.  and  G.  HUGHES,  R.  F.  D.  3,  ANGOLA,  N  Y. 


5  BRED  PONY  BROOD  MARES 

All  bred  to  our  good  small  registered  Shet- 
P^lotTiino  pony  stallion.  Your  choice  at 
$600  each  or  all  five  mares  and  one  pony 
stallion  for  $2,500.  Terms  if  desired. 
Pos.tively  no  Sunday  business. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
Telephone:  Keystone  6-5648 


Now  a  Dairy  Association  Product 


ON 

CATTLE  •  POULTRY  •  SWINE 
HORSES  •  MULES 
GOATS  •  SHEEP 

FAMOUS  SABADILLA  FORMULA' 

Louse -Chase  is  a  tried,  proven 
and  preferred  louse  killer.  Other 
so-called  controls  come  and  go 
yet  LOUSE-CHASE  is  consist* 
enty  effective,  regularly  used. 
•  Lice  cause  arrested  growth, 
low  vitality,  extra  expense  for 
upkeep.  Don’t  wait  until  lice  are 
evident.  Instead,  break  the  life 
cycle  of  these  parasites.  Prevent 
trouble  before  it  starts!  •  Use 
LOUSE-CHASE  for  animals  or 
poultry.  Get  MORE  PROFIT, 
greater  production,  higher  vital¬ 
ity,  lower  cost  of  upkeep.  At 
your  dealer’s.  FOLDER 

UNUSUAL  GUARANTEE 

monev  back  plus  ioy» 

for  return  of  carton 


[DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
LYNDONVILLE  3,  VERMONT 


Makers  of  KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
BAG  BALM  DILATORS,  KALF-KARE 


TO  TREAT 

MASTITIS 


25 


FOUR  TREATMENTS  IN  O  N  E 


Now,  a  more  economical,  faster,  easier 
method  of  treating  mastitis!  The  4-shot, 
4-tip  SELECffA  syringe  contains  24cc  of  a 
high-potency  antibiotic  formula  that  is  a 
medically  proved  specific  for  the  usual 
mastitis-causing  bacteria.  Snap-off  plastic 
tabs  accurately  measure  four  6cc  doses. 
Conforms  with  latest  government  regula¬ 
tions. 

See  and  try  SELECTA  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write 


C.  C.  HANFORD  MFC.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SINCE  1846 


LIGHTNING  RODS 
REPAIRS  FOR  OLD  SYSTEMS 

SYSTEMS  INSTALLED  J 

FOR  U/L  MASTER  LABEL 


p  Free  Literature  and  Esttmates,  i 

t4NlDEP£NDENT  PROTECTION  CO4  tNC.  ■ 
;j:;l25  N,  lake  AV£.,  ALOANY,  N.  Y-  'J 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES:  From  Any 
Holder.  Highest  Priees.  Send  Certificates  to  — 
ELLENVILLE  NATIONAL  BANK  or  Direct  to  Me. 
ELAINE  G.  MILLER,  P.O.B.  361,  Ellenville,,  N.  Y. 

14 


Trefoilf  It’s  Worth  a  Try— 


(continued  from  page  2) 

Band  seeding  usually  reduces  the 
amount  of  seed  needed.  This  is  par¬ 
tially  due  to  reduced  mortality  of 
seedlings.  Seed  growers  have  pro¬ 
duced  excellent  stands  with  as  little 
as  two  pounds  of  scarified  seed  per 
acre.  Forage  seedings  using  unscari¬ 
fied  seed  should  use  at  least  five 
pounds;  this  provides  about  50  seeds 
for  each  square  foot.  Hard  seeds  are 
common  in  trefoil,  often  totalling  30 
to  40  per  cent.  Because  such  seeds  do 
not  germinate  until  the  Spring  after 
seeding,  they  may  not  amount  to 
much.  Quick  germination  is  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  to  look  into  when  buy¬ 
ing  trefoil  seed. 

Trefoil  requires  trefoil  inoculum; 
it  is  essential  to  success.  Inoculation 
with  a  fresh  commercial  preparation 
just  before  planting  is  required. 

Fertility  for  Trefoil 

Trefoil  requires  fertility  levels 
about  equal  to  those  needed  for 
alfalfa.  A  pH  of  6.5  is  best  in  most 
soils. 

Phosphorus  for  seedlings  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  Ordinary  super¬ 
phosphate  is  an  excellent  starter  fer¬ 
tilizer;  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
burning  the  seeds  or  seedlings  even 
at  rates  of  500  to  1,000  pounds  per 
acre. 

Where  potash  is  low,  a  potash 
grade  of  fertilizer  such  as  0-20-20  is 
suggested.  So  as  to  avoid  potash  burn, 
this  should  not  be  used  above  300 
pounds  per  acre  when  banding. 

Nitrogen  also  gives  a  boost  to  new 
seedings.  But  it  has  the  disadvantage 
also  of  promoting  grass.  Band  seed¬ 
ings  made  on  land  infested  with 
quackgrass  or  foxtail  often  result 
in  bands  of  grasses.  But  if  grassy 
competition  is  not  a  problem,  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-5  banded 
at  300  pounds  per  acre  is  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Higher  rates,  unless  broad¬ 
cast,  will  result  in  burning  by  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash;  with  normal  precipi¬ 
tation,  8-16-16  at  300  pounds  per  acre 
has  been  used  successfully  on  light 
soils. 

Top-dressing  with  0-15-30-B  either 
alone  or  with  muriate  of  potash  to. 
provide  about  120  pounds  of  potash 
(K2O)  per  acre  per  year  should  suf¬ 
fice. 

Manure  may  give  growth  response, 
but  it  tends  to  stimulate  grass  compe¬ 
tition  when  used  repeatedly. 

Which  Variety? 

Choice  of  a  trefoil  variety  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  intended  use 
rather  than  on  soil  requirements. 

Empire.  A  small-leaved,  low-grow¬ 
ing,  pasture  variety  well  adapted  to 


the  Northeast.  It  re-seeds  annually 
even  under  intensive  grazing.  Em¬ 
pire  makes  an  excellent  single-cut 
crop  of  hay  which  can  be  harvested 
later  than  any  other  crop  with  less 
loss  of  leaves,  palatability,  and  feed¬ 
ing  value.  But  regrowth  is  slow  and 
best  suited  to  grazing.  Empire  is  the 
perfect  variety  for  back  pastures, 
long  rotations,  extremes  of  wetness 
and  hilly  or  stony  land. 

Imported,  or  European.  This  is 
not  a  variety,  but  simply  seed  lots 
brought  into  this  country  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Lots  differ  in 
yield,  seed  quality,  winter-hardiness, 
and  growth  characteristics.  For  these 
reasons  they  are  not  recommended. 

Mansfield,  Viking.  Both  of  these 
varieties  originated  from  crosses 
made  of  superior  European  selections 
by  geneticists  at  Vermont  and  Cor¬ 
nell.  So  similar  in  appearance  and 
performance  that  they  may  be  used 
interchangeably  wherever  a  tall,  up¬ 
right,  large-leaved  trefoil  is  desired, 
Mansfield  and  Viking  are  best  for  hay 
where  two  cuts  are  desired.  They 
have  fast  spring  growth,  quick  come¬ 
back  of  aftermath  and  higher  yields 
than  Empire. 

Is  Trefoil  a  Superior  Feed? 

The  question  of  trefoil’s  feeding 
value  is  often  raised.  Evidence  points 
to  the  answer,  “equal  to  or  better 
than  alfalfa.”  Although  its  yields  are 
lower,  palatability  due  to  fineness  of 
stem  and  leafiness  make  the  average 
trefoil  hay  better  than  the  average 
alfalfa  in  milk-producing  ability.  But 
it  is  probably  no  better  than  early- 
cut  alfalfa. 

Many  farmers  report  that  cows  do 
not  relish  trefoil  pasture.  This  may 
be  true,  but  all  legumes  are  less  sweet 
than  grass;  and  cows  do  eat  trefoil 
well,  as  many  farmers  can  testify. 
Bloat  seems  to  be  no  problem  at  all 
with  trefoil  pasture.  Most  farmers 
like  to  grow  grass  with  it,  a  late- 
maturing  variety  of  timothy  such  as 
Climax  or  the  coming  Essex  being 
preferred.  Bromegrass  offers  too 
much  root  competition;  orchardgrass 
grows  too  fast. 

A  great  deal  of  praise  is  now  being 
given  to  a  mixture  of  Narragansett 
alfalfa  and  Mansfield  or  Viking  tre¬ 
foil.  Such  a  mixture  helps  to  extend 
the  growth  of  these  high-yielding 
legumes  on  soils  previously  thought 
a  bit  too  poorly  drained  for  alfalfa. 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  without  doubt 
going  to  change  our  present  concepts 
of  legume  and  grassland  farming. 
Teamed  with  new  alfalfas,  it  will 
match  red  clover  well  and  give  farm¬ 
ers  a  high  quality  forage  adapted  to 
a  wider  range  of  soils  and  situations. 


Tobacco  Buying  in 
Connecticut'  Valley 

Buying  of  the  1958  crop  of  broad- 
leaf,  the  major  variety  of  cigar  bind¬ 
er  tobacco  grown  in  Connecticut 
Valley,  started  on  Nov.  17  at  prices 
reported  to  be  slightly  lower  than 
those  paid  at  the  opening  of  the 
market  for  the  crop  last  year. 

The  two  largest  buyers  in  the  field 
were  reported  paying  55-57  cents  a 
pound  for  better  quality  crops  of 
broadleaf.  Last  year,  the  broadleaf 
market  opened  at  about  60  cents  for 
the  better  crops,  on  which  buyers 
normally  concentrate  at  the  start. 

Binder  tobacco  prices  are  deter¬ 
mined  somewhat  by  government  sup¬ 
port  prices  for  the  crop.  The  sup¬ 
ports  for  broadleaf  and  Havana  seed, 
the  two  varieties  of  Connecticut 
Valley  binder  tobacco,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Growers  and  others  connected  with 
the  industry  have  described  this 
year’s  as  one  of  the  best  crops  in 
recent  years.  They  report  that  the 
leaves  cured  well  and  have  good 
burn. 


The  crop  is  light  in  weight  due 
to  the  wet  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  growing  season, 
with  yields  cut  as  much  as  250 
pounds  per  acre.  The  lighter  leaves, 
growers  say,  will  enable  manufac¬ 
turers  to  bind  more  cigars  per  pound 
of  tobacco.  Several  sources  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  year’s  as  a  “manufac¬ 
turers’  crop.”  As  usual,  manufactur¬ 
ers  engaged  in  the  highly  competitive 
and  secretive  business  of  tobacco 
buying  give  no  indication  how  much 
of  the  crop  they  intend  to  buy,  what 
price  they  are  paying  for  it,  or  how 
long  they  will  continue  buying. 

This  year  is  thought  by  many  to 
represent  a  turning  point  in  the 
minds  of  growers  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  or  quit  grow¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Their  acreages  have 
been  dropping  steadily  since  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  manufactured  substitute 
for  the  cigar  binders  made  from 
their  tobacco.  The  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  has  been  available 
for  their  crop,  and  most  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  land  in  the  Valley  has  been 
retired  for  the  past  few  years  under 
this  program.  However,  the  acreage 
reserve  will  not  be  available  next 
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year,  as  the  government  is  letting  the 
program  die. 

Industry  leaders  have  warned 
manufacturers,  in  effect,  that,  if  they 
do  not  buy  this  high-quality  crop, 
there  may  not  be  much  tobacco 
around  to  buy  in  the  future.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  proportion  of 
tobacco  land  that  has  been  irre- 
placably  lost  to  farming  through  real 
estate  development  is  not  high,  but 
that  the  trend  toward  development 
will  continue.  H.  K.  Street 


Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
Vegetable  Growers  Elect 

A  group  of  vegetable  growers  hds 
just  formed  the  Orange  County  Vege¬ 
table  Improvement  Ass’n.  Coopera¬ 
tive.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve  the 
vegetable  industry  in  Orange  County. 
The  growers’  adviser  has  been  T. 
Harvey  Holmes,  senior  marketing 
agent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Directors,  elected  for  one  term,  in¬ 
clude  Stanley  A.  Wiecek  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Myruski  of  Goshen;  Joseph 
Pahucki  of  New  Hampton;  John 
Zangrillo  and  Harold  Utter  of 
Chester;  and  Anthony  La  Scala  of 
Middletown.  Stanley  Wiecek  was 
elected  president,  John  Zangrillo 
vice-pres.,  and  Christopher  Jones  of 
New  Hampton,  secy.-treas.  The  co¬ 
operative  will  hold  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  the  Spring  of  1959. 


Vera  Barnes,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y., 
and  “Beau  Pepper”  were  happy 
about  the  grand  championship  rib¬ 
bon  they  won  recently  at  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.’s  first  annual  4-H 
Horse  Show. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Some  100  extension  people  from 
all  of  the  States  and  Territories  came 
to  Washington  to  learn  about  USDA’s 
predictions  for  farmers  in  1958.  Here 
is  the  broad  outline  of  what  they 
learned: 

Total  net  farm  income  may  drop 
five  to  10  per  cent  next  year,  largely 
because  of  the  ending  of  the  short¬ 
term  acreage  reserve  part  of  the 
soil  bank  program  and  a  cut  in  gov¬ 
ernment  payments  to  farmers. 

Generally  speaking,  surpluses  will 
go  higher  and  prices  will  go  lower, 
but  farmers  will  have  more  to  sell. 
Price-support  levels  will  go  lower. 
Total  gross  from  farm  marketings 
will  be  well  maintained,  but  contin¬ 
ued  rises  in  farm  production  ex¬ 
penses  will  make  the  difference. 
However,  the  drop  in  1959  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  no  more  than  half  of 
the  increase  in  net  farm  income  in 
1958  over  1957. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms 
will  drop  only  slightly  next  year, 
after  a  substantial  fall  this  year,  and 
production-per-cow  will  continue  up¬ 
ward.  Despite  an  expected  near¬ 
balance  in  production  and  demand, 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  near 
support  levels. 

Egg  production  will  also  go  up, 
perhaps  to  record  levels,  and  prices 
are  expected  to  weaken.  Led  by  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  broiler 
industry,  poultry  output  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  climb  and  prices  will 
weaken. 

Cattle  numbers  are  in  a  pro¬ 
nounced  upswing,  after  an  unusually 
brief  downturn.  Ending  of  the 
drought  in  important  producing  areas 
has  started  what  may  turn  out  to 
be  a  record  rebuilding  of  herds.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  hold-back  from  market 
for  herd-building,  prices  should  be 
firm  in  1959  and,  if  numbers  are  not 
increased  too  much,  the  price  down¬ 
turn  in  the  ’60s  may  not  cut  too 
deeply,  according  to  USDA  . 

Sheep  and  lamb  numbers  are  also 
pointing  upward,  due  to  better  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  and  also  to  the  sub¬ 
sidy  price-support  program,  but  1959 
prices  are  expected  to  be  much  like 
1958  in  view  of  the  steadiness  of 
cattle  prices. 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  go 
down  by  midwinter,  have  an  unusual¬ 
ly  brief  spring  rise,  and  the  drop 
thereafter  will  depend  on  how  well 


farmers  hold  down  production.  The 
fall  crop  was  14  per  cent  greater 
than  the  previous  year,  the  early 
spring  farrowings  are  expected  to 
run  20  per  cent  over  the  previous 
early  Spring  and,  if  that  20  per  cent 
rise  is  maintained  into  the  last 
spring  farrowings,  USDA  expects 
severe  price  trouble  on  pigs  by  the 
Fall  of  1959. 

The  story  with  both  food  and  feed 
grains  is  record  surpluses  all  down 
the  line  which  means  support  prices 
for  producers  and  a  great  supply  for 
farmers  who  buy  feed  for  livestock 
and  dairy  enterprises.  Feed  grain 
and  feed  concentrate  prices  should 
weaken  a  bit  in  1959,  but  not  much 
in  view  of  price-support  floors. 

Farm  assets  are  expected  to  rise 
to  about  $200  billion  by  January  1,  a 
new  record  high,  largely  because  of 
the  rising  value  of  farm  land.  Land 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  to 
climb  in  1959,  though  falling  farm 
prices  may  slow  the  rise  in  the  last 
half  of  next  year. 

New  York  was  one  of  only  three 
states  in  which  average  farm  land 
prices  failed  to  rise  in  Juiy- 
November,  1958.  Land  prices  in  New 
England  rose  four  per  cent  in  the 
period,  in  New  Jersey  by  four  per 
cent,  and  three  per  cent  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  In 
the  full  year  ending  Nov.  1,  New 
York  land  values  rose  five  per  cent; 
the  rise  was  11  per  cent  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  eight  per  cent  in  Rhode 
Island,  also  Connecticut,  Maryland 
and  Delaware;  nine  per  cent  in  New 
Jersey;  and  five  per  cent  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

*  -1! 

Traps  using  fluorescent  blacklight 
to  attract  the  grassland-destroying 
European  chafer  beetles  promise 
much  aid  to  scientists  in  the  war 
against  these  pests,  USDA  reports 
after  experiments  by  Dr.  Haruo 
Tashiro  at  the  Agriculture  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Geneva,  N.  Y, 

The  pest  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  only 
since  1940  and  has  been  contained 
successfully  by  Federal  quarantine  in 
limited  areas  in  New  York,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  West  Virginia.  Soil-applied 
insecticides  are  being  used  to  kill 
grubs  in  these  areas,  thus  further 
reducing  the  threat  of  the  pest  to 
small  grain,  hay  and  pasture  crops. 

Blacklight  traps  at  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
last  Summer  captured  up  to  70  times 
more  adult  beetles  than  chemically 
baited  traps.  Dr.  Tashiro  says,  and 
they  are  now  regarded  as  “a  definite 
breakthrough”  in  the  battle. 

Harry  Lando 


On  the  State  Capitol  lawn  (see 
below). 


Conn.  "Dairy  Personali¬ 
ties"  Visit  Louisiana 

Connecticut’s  Dairy  Queen,  Diana 
Klug,  20,  of  Torrington,  presented  a 
Holstein  calf  to  Governor  Earl  Long 
of  Louisiana  as  a  gift  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  dairy  farmers.  The  presentation 
was  made  while  Diana  was  in  Baton 
Rouge  as  a  candidate  in  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Dairy  Assn.’s  “American  Dairy 
Princess”  contest.  Sponsored  by 
Connecticut  Milk  for  Health,  she  was 
one  of  29  contestants  for  the  title 
that  was  won  by  19-year-old  Carol 
Ralphs  of  Ferron,  Utah.  Diana  was 
Connecticut’s  first  entry  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

The  gift  calf  is  a  daughter  of  the 
high-ranking  bull,  Genodale  Educa¬ 
tor  Superior,  owned  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Prison  Farm  and  leased  to 
the  Connecticut  Artificial  Breeding 
Assn.  The  bull  is  the  second  highest 
ranking  sire  of  its  breed  now  used  in 
artificial  breeding  service.  The  calf 
was  purchased  from  the  State  by  the 
CABA  for  its  presentation. 

H.  K.  Street 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Grassland  Farming  in  the  Humid 


Northeast, 

Ford  S.  Prince .  6.50 

Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent 
Agriculture, 

J.  Russell  Smith .  6.00 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  5.75 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  5.50 


Left  to  right  in  picture:  Walter  Thorp, 
Coventry,  CABA  president;  A.  R,  Wads¬ 
worth,  Farmington,  CMPA  president;  and 
Connecticut  State  Agriculture  Commissioner 
Joseph  N.  Gill;  and  Diana  Kling  with  calf, 
a  gift  from  Connecticut  to  Louisiana, 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents, 
add  3%  Sales  Tax.) 
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FEED  AUTOMATICALLY 

WITH  THE 
FARM-ENGINEERED  AND  FARM-TESTED 


SILO  UNLOADER 
&  BUNK  FEEDER 


Badger  Silo  Unloaders  and  Bunk  Feeders  have  created  an  in¬ 
novation  in  modern  feeding.  They  will  feed  your  livestock  auto¬ 
matically  ...  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  for  pennies  a  day.  Just 
snap  a  switch  and  the  Badger  Silo  Unloader  delivers  your  silage 
to  you.  It  handies  any  type  silage  in  any  kind  of  weather.  The 
Badger  Bunk  Feeder  will  distribute  your  feed  quickly  and  evenly, 
and  only  In  the  quantities  you  desire.  You'll  get  fluffy,  palatable 
silage  every  time.  You'll  save  time,  labor,  money,  and  unneces¬ 
sary  loss  of  silage.  Put  this  team  to  work  for  you  today  and 
realize  the  profits  and  advantages  of  this  modern,  trouble  free 
mechanical  feeding  system. 

A  Badger  Round-the-Silo  Feeder 
is  available  where  feeding  area 
is  limited. 


DEALERSHIPS  STILL  OPEN 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bonk  Feeders  Q  Student  Q 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.R  KAUKAUNA.  WIS. 


Here’s  The  Way 
To  Curb  A  Rupture 

Successful  Truss  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  on  Any  Reducible 
Rupture,  Large  or  Small 


Costs  Nothing  To  Find  Out 


Thousands  of  ruptured  men  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  full  plan  so  successfully 
used  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Ceilings  for  his  double 
rupture  from  which  he  suffered  so  long 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Merely  send  your  name  and  address  to 
Capt.  W.  A.  Ceilings,  Inc.,  Box  707-S, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent 
to  find  out  and  you  may  bless  the  day  you 
sent  for  it.  Hundreds  have  already  re¬ 
ported  satisfactory  results  following  this 
free  offer.  Send  right  away  —  NOW  —  be¬ 
fore  you  put  down  this  paper. 


THE  SIGN  OF  APPROVAL 


New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Association 


HEARINS  BAD? 


...  then  you'll  be 

happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved 
the  hearing  and  re¬ 
lieved  those  miserable 
ear  noises,  caused  by 
catarrh  of  the  head, 
for  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  (many  past  70) 
who  have  used  our 
simple  Elmo  Palli¬ 
ative  HOME  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here 
are  SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may 
likely  be  causing  your  catarrhal  deaf¬ 
ness  and  ear  noises :  Head  feels  stopped 
up  from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Ear  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  others.  If  your  con¬ 
dition  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  head, 
you,  too,  may  enjoy  wonderful  relief 
,  such  as  others  have  reported  during  our 
I  past  20  years.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  OF  RELIEF  AND  30  DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
dept.  9RN9  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


HEEL  CREEPERS 

Fits  any  man’s  size, 
arctic  or  rubber.  The 
best  protection  from 
a  bad  fall  on  icy 
surfaces.  Price  $2.00 
per  pair,  postpaid 
in  U.  S.  A. 

Ask  for  Latest  Circu¬ 
lar  and  Dealers 
Discount. 


STAATSBURG  TOOL  CORPORATION 
BOX  188-R, _ STAATSBURG.  N.  Y. 


Bainbridge,  New  York 


Allen’s  1959  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evargregn  Ave..  Saliibury,  Maryland 


CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES  ^  I 

USED,  PERFECT  CONDITION.  LADIES’  USED 
DRESSES  24<‘.  Discover  how  you  can  outfit 
the  entire  family  at  these  low  prices.  Send 
for  FREE  32  page  bargain  filled  catalog  of 
new  and  used  clothing  and  shoes. 

SQUARE  DEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Dept.  RN-2,  101  Mott  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


QUICKEST 


r 


IPENTIFICATIOK 


for  cows  in  heat. . . 
for  feed  and  production  records 

DHIA  officials  urge  big  easy-to-read  neck  fags  os  best  for 
records.  Ask  your  DHIA.  Tremendous  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
Dana  2-Color-Nylon  tags  are  guaranteed  unbreakable.  Con- 

i 


frosting  numbers  are  solid  Nylon  .  .  .  part  of  the  morker  itself 
...  no  paint  to  chip  out.  8  brilliant  color  combinations.  Available 
togs  only,  or  complete  with  neck  chains  or  Nylon  neck  cords. 
Dono  fogs  save  you  money.  J 


C.  H.  Dana  Co.,  Inc.  —  Esh  1861 
Hyde  Park  12,  Vermont  Jl 


Write 
for 
free 
illustrated 
folder 


IT’S  IMPORTANT 


BECAUSE  THE  CHICKS  YOU  BUY 
DETERMINE  THE  PROFIT  YOU 


WILL  MAKE  NEXT  YEAR! 

When  you  buy  Parmenter  Chicks,  you 
are  buying  from  an  established  breeder 
with  a  background  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  scientific,  selective  breeding.  There’s 
nothing  haphazard  about  a  Parmenter 
Chick  —  it’s  bred  to  produce  large,  high 
quality  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Choose 
any  of  these  proven  Parmenter  Profit 
Producers. 


Parmenter  R.  i.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  egg  laying  fowl  — 
proved  by  top  placement  in  Egg  Laying  Tests 
for  over  25  years. 

Parmenter  MASS.  WHITES 

Parmenter  Reds  plus  Parmenter  Dominant 
Whites  combine  to  make  this  WHITE  Cross¬ 
breed.  Quantity  production  of  Quality  Eggs. 
Dresses  off  white. 

Parmenter  SEX-LINKS 

The  only  Sex-Link  with  guaranteed  Parmenter 
ancestry.  Prolific  egg  producers  on  an  economical 
feed  ratio. 

ORDER  YOUR  PARMENTER  CHICKS  NOW! 

Parmenter  Started  Pullets  available  on 
order  in  Northeast  area.  Call  us  or  see 
our  representative  for  full  details. 

Phone  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

We  have  thousands 
of  Started  Pullets 
in  White  Leghorns 
and  Red  Rock  Sex 
Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets)  4-6-8-12  weeks 
of  age  up  to 
ready-to-lay.  A  I  I 
from  the  leading 
egg  laying  strains 
in  America  —  250  to  300  yearly  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  low  mortality;  low  prices. 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Breeders  —  OF  COURSE 


Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


STARTED  WHITE  CORN  ISH -CROSS  CHICKS: 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  ALIVE:  Guinea  Fowl,  Rabbits.  Pigeon*, 
Squab,  etc.  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY. 
Est.  1883,  DEPT.  20.  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  i.  N.  Y. 


[  L 

DON’T 

)  t 

LET  WATER 

use  safe,  dependable 


S:  LINE-O-HEAT' 

WORLD'S  LARGEST-SELLING  HEATING  TAPE 


Regular 

LINE-O-HEAT 

So  f-uogedly  constructed  it  can  take  a 
beating  and  keep  on  heating  to  prevent 
freezing  of  pipes,  pumps,  etc.  Easy  to 
Install,  inexpensive  to  buy  and  use.  Both 
regular  and  new  Automatic  Line-O-Heat 
with  built-in  thermostat  come  in  10 
lengths  from  4'  to  80'  from  $2.40  and 
$6.90  respectively.  240-volt  Line-O-Heat 
for  laying  cage  waterers,  soil  warming, 
etc.,  comes  in  40',  SO',  lEO'  and  160' 
lengths  from  $8.90. 


"par  7H<ne  ••• 

AUTOMATIC  50° 

water  warmer 

Flocks  average  12  more  eggs 
per  hen  when  water  is  kept 
at  50°  with  this  U/L  and 
C.S.A.  approved  warmer.  Costs 
less  than  an  egg  a  day  to  use. 


$6.45 


WrJfe  for  Free  Uferafure 

n.  SMITH-GATES 

^  FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


Corp. 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  more 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 


HUBBARD'S  KIMBERCHIK-K-137 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 

HUBBARD'S  496  - 

a  brown  egg  cross. 

STARTED  PULLETS  AVAILABLE 


FRCE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UB^ARD  FARMS 

WAIPOU.  N.  N.  cfiuM  LANCASTER,  PA. .  STAIESVIUE,  N.  C, 


For  Eggs  and 


Ill  I 


The : 


Burpose  bird.  Lots  of  big  brown  eggs 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 

.4nriceli5t.  Box  .4^ 


OTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Wallingford, Conn. 


PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 


Big  “eatin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terriffic  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our  sen¬ 
sational  new  WHITE 
SEX  LINKS.  Also 
BLACK  BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA. 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Friend's  Name 


R.  F.  D . Box  . Street - 

Post  Office . State 


Your  Name . 

Address . . . 

(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


3-m1  Poultry  Meeting 
December  10-12 

Northeast  Poultry  Producers  Coun¬ 
cil  (NEPPCO),  the  American  Poultry 
and  Hatchery  Federation,  and 
Massach’usetts  Federation  of  Poultry 
Associations  will  present  a  confer 
ence  for  poultrymen  at  Hotel  Shel¬ 
ton,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  10-12. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Lawrence 
Rhoades  of  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  view  the  poultry  out¬ 
look;  then  Harold  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Poultry  Industries,  will  discuss  eggs 
in  our  free  economy.  Irving  Fellows 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  Will 
talk  “dollars  as  well  as  chickens”  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Don  Corbett, 
Waterville,  Me.,  is  scheduled  for 
“responsibility  in  contracting  broil¬ 
ers.”  A  panel  on  “the  why,  not  the 
how”  of  started  pullets  follows. 

On  Thursday  morning,  both  coop¬ 
erative  consolidation  and  integration 
will  be  confronted.  William  Prig- 
more,  assistant  general  manager  of 
Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange, 
will  report  on  the  former,  and 
Warren  Ranney  of  GLF  on  the  lat¬ 
ter,  “The  New  England  Egg  Market¬ 
ing  Committee  Reports”  comprise  a 
“key  topic”  of  the  entire  conference. 

On  Friday,  “hidden  profit  leaks,” 
a  panel  on  sales  programs  for  hatcher¬ 
ies,  and  sales  seminar  and  work  shop 
are  scheduled.  There  will  be  a  ladies 
program  and  social  events.  All  poul¬ 
trymen  are  invited. 


Broilers  in  Maine 

The  average-size  broiler  flock  is 
11,000  in  Maine,  with  contractors 
raising  four  or  five  per  year.  Some 
of  the  flocks  are  part-time;  full-time, 
it  is  felt,  a  man  should  handle  20,000 
birds.  They  do  it  at  a  penny  a  bird 
per  week,  or  at  a  half  a  cent  plus  half 
the  eventual  profits.  The  standards 
for  production  are  a  3.6-pound  bird 
at  9.5  weeks  on  2.26  pounds  of  feed 
per  pound  of  gain.  Some  think 
that  at  a  price  of  19  cents  growers 
could  “break  even,”  There  is  a  trend 
to  pellet  feeding,  bulk  feed,  house 
insulation  and  debeaking  in  Maine. 


Mass.  Paulfry 
Assn.  Elect'S 

At  its  annual  meeting  held  on 
October  28  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Poultry 
Associations  elected  the  following 
officers:  president — Douglas  J.  Hayes, 
Sterling;  vice-pres.  —  Ralph  H.  Hall, 
Brimfield;  treas.  —  Harold  N.  Cald¬ 
well,  Littleton;  and  secy,  —  P.  C. 
Boucher,  Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

The  Federation  voted  to  contribute 
$50  to  New  England  Egg  Producers 
Assn,,  which  is  in  the  process  of  or¬ 
ganizing  so  that  egg  producers  of 
New  England  may  be  represented  in 
this  area  in  matters  of  legislation 
and  promotion. 

Norman  Walker,  New  Braintree 
egg  producer,  was  elected  to  New 
England  branch  of  PENB, 

Paulfry  Inspectian 
by  January  1 

USDA’s  Hermon  Miller  has  said 
the  Federal  Poultry  Inspection  Act, 
to  be  mandatory  for  interstate  poultry 
next  January  1,  will  require  in¬ 
spection  of  birds  before  and  after 
slaughter,  and  also  of  dressing  plants. 
He  thinks  the  inspection  will  “cre¬ 
ate  confidence”  in  poultry  meats  and 
benefit  producer  as  well  as  consumer. 
Designation  of  special  consumer 
areas,  which  could  be  intrastate, 
will  not  come  until  1961,  he  pre¬ 
dicts.  Meanwhile,  after  January  1, 
out-of-State  dressers  will  not  be  able 
to  market  “New  York  dressed” 
poultry  in  New  York;  New  York  pro¬ 
cessors  may. 


According  to  the  USD  A,  aging  12 
hours  before  freezing  makes  poultry 
more  tender.  But  the  aging  should 
be  done  before  cutting  rather  than 
after 


Action —  or  Get  OutH 


(confd  from  page  9)  go  down  and 
clown,  yet  we  keep  them.  They  run  the 
show,  yet  they  are  aghast  at  the  very 
thought  that  anyone  should  dare  to 
want  to  hold  them  responsible  for 
the  conditions  they  have  helped  to 
create.  It  is  a  major  undertaking  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They  appoint 
their  friends  to  nominating  commit¬ 
tees  and  these  committees  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  come  up  with  a  single 
slate  of  “sound”  names.  Then  a  mo¬ 
tion  is  made  that  the  secretary  cast  one 
ballot.  You  look  like  a  dope  if  you 
dare  to  offer  another  name.  What  a 
deal!  James  Hoffa  used  the  same 
system  to  put  himself  at  the  top  of 
the  Teamsters  Union. 

Many  farm  organizations  and  co¬ 
operatives,  big  and  small,  need  a 
housecleaning  from  stem  to  stern. 
Yes,  and  a  bit  of  “fumigating,”  too. 
Many  of  our  leaders  should  get  out; 
they  have  been  in  too  long  and  they 
wouldn’t  recognize  a  good  idea  if 
they  fell  over  it.  They  may  be  nice 
fellows  —  a  lot  of  them  are  —  but 
they  just  haven’t  delivered  the  goods. 
We  need  wide-awake  men  who  have 
their  minds  tuned  to  the  trend  of  the 
times.  We  need  men  willing  to  part 
with  tradition  and  capable  of  borrow¬ 
ing  some  fresh  ideas  from  commerce 
and  industry.  We  must  stop  catering 
to  egg-headed  theorists.  Candidates 
seeking  a  job  should  be  asked; 
“What  can  you  do  to  make  us  some 
money?  What  tangible  accomplish¬ 
ments  can  you  point  to  in  your  last 
job?” 


The  farm  picture  is  full  of  “ex¬ 
perienced”  men,  men  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  the  art  of  failing. 
They  have  led  us  down  the  dark 
path  of  bankruptcy  and  heartache. 
Each  man  of  them  must  accept  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
record  that  shows  farm  income  has 
dropped  17.6  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
years.  What  did  he  do  to  stop  it? 
And  this  happened  while  wage  in¬ 
come  went  up  63  per  cent  and  in¬ 
dustrial  income  52  per  cent.  Our 
farm  leaders,  instead  of  hanging 
their  heads  in  shame,  are  frantically 
beating  their  breasts  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  others  down  to  the  farm 
level.  This  is  both  undesirable  and 
impossible.  Our  real  bogeyman  is 
ineptness  in  our  own  ranks. 

We  need  a  whole  new  farm  leader¬ 
ship  composed  of  men  with  vision 
and  guts,  men  who  will  dare  to  look 
at  new  ideas.  We  need  men  who  will 
set  the  stage  for  us  to  earn  some 
dollars  instead  of  brainwashing  us 
with  fancy  oratory.  We  need  fewer 
conformists  and  more  men  who  will 
rock  the  boat  a  bit.  If  we  will  over 
haul  our  farm  organizations  and  co¬ 
operatives  and  replace  the  do-nothing 
seat-warmers  with  aggressive  and 
practical  men,  we  can  do  for  our¬ 
selves  anything  a  union  could  ac¬ 
complish  and  more. 

Let’s  try  to  clean  up  the  farm 
organization  first,  and  let’s  start  now. 

Joseph  H.  Fletcher 
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Music  for  the  Hens 


Many  of  today’s  most  successful 
farmers  are  city-raised  ex-servicemen 
who  studied  their  craft  under  veter¬ 
ans’  on-farm  training  programs.  A.  M. 
Ruck,  owner  of  Oakdale  Farm, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  was  born  and  raised 
in  Brooklyn;  he  hadn’t  seen  many 
farms  before  1949  when  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  69th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  After 
marriage,  “Pat”  enrolled  for  training 
at  the  Norwich  center,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  years  found  him  going 
to  school  nights  and  working  his 
farm  days.  In  just  five  years,  Pat  has 
rebuilt  the  original  equipment  into 
practically  a  complete  new  modern 
egg  factory. 

“When  we  took  over  the  place,  our 
major  problem  was  plumbing,”  he 
says,  “But  it’s  under  control  now. 
We  have  replaced  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  corroded  and  rusted  water 
pipes  with  plastic  pipe,  about  6,000 
feet  in  all.” 


Three  dug  wells  supply  abundant 
fresh  water  to  the  27,000  layers  and 
27,000  replacement  pullets  at  Oak¬ 
dale.  Laboratory  tests  show  the 
water  has  plenty  of  healthful  min¬ 
erals  —  for  chickens,  that  is;  they’re 
rough  on  metal  piping. 

An  elaborate  music  system  with 
speakers  in  all  the  hen  houses  broad¬ 
casts  semi-classical  recordings  dur¬ 
ing  the  hens’  working  hours.  Music 
is  continuous;  there  are  no  com¬ 
mercials. 

An  electrical  feeder  moves  special 
hi-efficiency  laying  mash  slowly 
around  the  coops,  keeping  fresh,  ap¬ 
petizing  feed  constantly  before  the 
laying  hens.  It  contains  yellow  corn, 
millings,  soy  bean  meal,  meat  scrap, 
alfalfa  meal,  phosphate,  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  salt.  Vitamin  Bia  supplement. 
Vitamin  A  powder,  de-activated  ani¬ 
mal  sterol,  calcium  and  other  min¬ 
erals.  Last  year’s  feed  for  30,000  hens 
amounted  to  1,560  tons.  R.  Pelletier 


DEKALB 

Science  Produces  Better 

CHIX 

for  GREATER  PROFITS 


At  Ruck’s  Oakdale  Poultry  Farm  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  30,000-bird  flocks 
of  White  Leghorns  eat  well,  drink  well  and  lay  well  in  a  fine  management 
program  that  includes  provision  of  music. 


Opposition  to 
Poultry  Unions 

At  its  first  annual  meeting  last 
month  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the 
United  States  Poultry  and  Egg  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn,  adopted  a  resolution  as 
being  “unalterably  opposed”  to  or¬ 
ganization  of  farmers  and  producer 
groups  by  labor  unions.  The  associa¬ 
tion  called  on  farmers  to  use  existing 
organizations  and  agencies  to  obtain 
bargaining  power  and  marketing 
recognition.  Other  resolutions  were 
for  expansion  of  foreign  markets  for 
poultry  and  eggs,  new  methods  of 
pricing,  low-cost  “crop”  insurance  for 
poultry  farmers,  and  a  study  of  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  to  see  if  they 
might  be  applied  to  poultry  and  eggs. 
The  resolutions  involving  price  in¬ 
cluded  encouragement  of  increased 
government  purchases  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  with  the  implication  that 
the  policy  of  lowest-bid  buying, 
which  “depresses  the  current  mar¬ 
ket”,  should  be  reconsidered.  They 
also  presented  a  conviction  that  ter¬ 
minal-market  pricing  is  “outdated  and 
does  not  refiect  a  true  market  value” 
and  that  in  the  egg  futures’  market 
there  is  “too  much  speculation.  .  . 
detrimental  to  the  price  received  by 
the  producer.”  The  text  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  unions  follows: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Poultry  and 
Egg  Producers  Association  takes  note  of 
the  fact  that  some  producers  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  organized  labor  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  bargaining  power  and  to  obtain 
recognition  in  the  marketing  field;  and 
Whereas,  though  we  realize  that  there  are 
many  changes  occurring  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  particularly  in  the  poultry 
industry,  which  create  many  problems  for 
producers,  we  are  convinced  an  effective 
program  and  organization  for  poultry  be 
drafted  by  the  poultry  producers, 

Wheras,  we  believe  that  already  there  are 
in  existence  instruments  by  which  farmers 
can  solve  their  own  problems,  these  in¬ 
struments  being  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  cooperatives,  producer  commodity 
organizations  and  other  farm  organizations: 
and 


Whereas,  we  believe  that  by  working 
through  these  farm-controlled  agencies,  the 
farmer  will  develop  programs  and  policies 
that  concern  him  directly;  and  with  support 
of  his  cooperatives,  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  obtain  his  proper  share  of  material  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts;  and 

Wheras,  we  recognize  the  rights  of  labor 
to  represent  those  who  work  for  hire:  now 
therefore  be  it 

Revived,  by  the  United  States  Poultry 
and  Egg  Producers  Association,  that  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  efforts  by  labor 
organizations  to  organize  farmers  and  pro¬ 
ducer  groups;  that  we  call  upon  farmers  to 
use  their  own  existing  organizations  and 
agencies  wherever  the  same  may  be  avail¬ 
able;  and  where  such  agencies  be  not  avail¬ 
able,  we  appeal  to  farmers  to  form  organi¬ 
zations  of  their  own  under  laws  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  of  farmer-owned 
and  farmer  controlled  associations. 

Dr.  Irving  Berger,  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
was  elected  first  vice-president; 
Robert  W.  Scott,  362  West  Lee  St., 
Greensboro,  No.  Carolina,  was  re¬ 
elected  president. 


FEED  EFFICIENCY  AND  EGG 
PRODUCTION.  DeKalb  layers  are 
bred  for  these  key  profit  factors. 


EGG  SIZE  AND  QUALITY.  Because 
of  careful  breeding  and  thorough  se¬ 
lection,  DeKalb  eggs  have  the  size, 
shell  strength,  and  interior  qualities  to 
make  them  ideal  market  eggs.  And 
DeKalb  layers  are  bred  to  maintain 
this  high  quality  in  eggs  laid  through¬ 
out  their  laying  cycles. 


Members  of  the  1,000-member 
Texas  Broiler  Assn,  have  voted  to 
join  the  AFL-CIO  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of 
No.  America.  The  vote  was  104  to  1, 
with  independents  said  to  have 
joined  contractors  in  approval.  The 
former  are  reputed  now  to  be  earn¬ 
ing  25  cents  per  hour  on  their  labor, 
buildings  and  equipment.  Affiliation 
with  the  350,000-member  food  union 
is  expected  to  strengthen  their  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  They  earlier  helped 
form  U.  S.  Poultry  &  Egg.  Prod.  Assn. 


There’s  no  substitute  for  profits  in 
today’s  specialized  poultry  industry. 
Yes,  DeKalb  layers,  produced  by 
modern,  up-to-date  DeKalb  Science, 
are  bred  to  give  YOU  the  livability, 
production,  feed  conversion  and  egg 
quality  under  competent  management 
that  can  lead  to  greater  profits.  And, 
DeKalb  Science  is  continuing  its 
search  for  even  better  chix  and  layers 
through  its  vast  resources  of  scientific 
“know-how,”  volume  and  facilities. 
DeKalb  Chix  have  what  it  takes  to 
make  your  poultry  raising  even  more 
profitable.  Try  them  for  your  next 
laying  flock. 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn 
DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 

SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  FOR  DEKALB  CHIX 
Or  One  Of  These  DeKalb  Associate  Hatcheries: 

Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  New  York 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Long  Island, 
New  York 

Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  New  York 
George  B.  Many  &  Son, 

Hobart,  New  York 

Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink,  New  York 
Treadwell’s  Hatchery, 

Geneva,  New  York 
William  Weiner  Hatchery,  Inc.^ 
Colchester,  Conn. 

French’s  Hatchery, 

Cumberland  Center,  Maine 
Constable  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Unity,  Maine 
Sturtevant  Farms,  Inc.,  Halifax,  Mass. 


133  PIECE  POWER  TOOL  SET  *2 

BRAND  NEW!  U.  S.  GOVT  SURPLUS 


Clarence  E.  Lee,  well-known 
throughout  both  the  Northeast  and 
the  nation  for  practical  poultry  re¬ 
search  and  instruction,  is  retiring 
from  active  work  with  Beacon  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.  Long-time  author  of  Beacon’s 
periodical  “Profitable  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement”,  Lee  is  credited  with  the 
first  complete  turkey  feeds,  pelleted 
feed  for  ducks,  complete  chick  start¬ 
er  rations  and  adapted  rations  for 
high  egg  production. 


Guaranteed  $11.00  Retail  Value— Now  only  $2.00. 
A  must  for  every  homeowner,  hobbyist,  and 
carpenter.  You  get — grinding  wheels,  sanding 
cartridges  and  disks,  steel  cutters,  mandrels, 
mounted  stones,  circular  saw  blades,  wire 
wheels,  mounted  bristle  brushes,  etc.  You’ll 
find  thousands  of  uses  for  this  set — for  sanding, 
buffing,  polishing,  carving,  etching, 
milling,  cleaning,  cutting,  and  deburring.  Can 
be  used  with  any  electric  drill,  grinder,  or 
shaft.  A  regular  $11.00  value— Now  only 
of fi’i  raoney  back  guarantee.  Send  $2.00 
plus  25c  for  postage  and  handling  for  one  133 
piece  set— $4.00  for  two  sets.  We  will  pay  all 
postage  and  handling  charges  for  two  or  more 
sets.  TUNGSTEN  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  E-23 
21  DAVENPORT  AVE.,  NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  big 
lecret  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  free 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


WgKOTIQlMrQOKI 

for  Poultry  and  Dairy  Barns 

at  LOW 
COST! 


Complete  package  unit 
ready  to  install.  Capa¬ 
cities  for  varying  re¬ 
quirements.  Write  for 
catalog  on  complete  line 
of  dairy  equipment. 

MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

VERNON,  NEW  YOIlK~] 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.:  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N,  Y. _ 
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Deep  South 
SUGAR  CANE 
SYRUP 


Old-fashioned  open-kettle  syrup 
made  from  the  pure  juice  of  plan¬ 
tation  Ribbon  Cane.  If  you  haven’t 
eaten  Ribbon  Cane  Syrup  on  pan¬ 
cakes  waffles  or  biscuits  on  a 
Sunday  morning  —  man,  you’ve 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
few  pleasures  life  affords!  A  treat 
for  your  own  table  or  a  delightful 
way  to  solve  your  gift  problems. 
Please  send  check  or  money  order. 

5-lb.  Can,  postpaid  .  .  $3.00 

\V*rite  for  Prices  on  Cases  by  Freight 

PECAN  JOE 

P.O.  BOX  1285-C,  TEXARKANA,  TEXAS 


NEW- 


CRA -DEL- LOUNGER  ^ 


A  Perfect  Baby  Gift! 

'  For  infants  too  young  to  sit  alone. 
Allows  mother  extra  freedom.  Leaves 
both  hands  free  at  feeding  time.  Easy 
to  move  around  —  Safe  for  traveling. 
Welded  wrought  iron  frame  with  attrac¬ 
tive  wet  proof  mattress,  tu  gs  Also  fur¬ 
nished  in  Pressboard  with  Mattress  $3.45 

I.  D.  C.  INDUSTRIES,  Dept.  RN 

60  Overlook  Dr.  Buffalo  21,  N.  Y. 
We  pay  postage.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


NEW  ELECtRKhjlNIT 
USES  NO  CI^eMICALS 


Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  sole  for 
family  and  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  ap¬ 
proved.  Won't  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO  90  w.  prospect 

CORPORATION  WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


I  I  I  WORK  CLOTHES -COVERALLS  !  !  i 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.79 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . 1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shiits  only . 50 

f  Matching  Gabardine-like 

■^1  pants  and  shirts  .  ^00 

:  Gahardine-Iike  pants  only.  1.25 
Gabardine-Hke  shirts  only.  .75 
Heavy  Twill  Pants,  sizes 
30  to  36 .  1.50 

Add  50c  for  postage,  handling. 
No  C.O.D.  All  sizes.  Colors:  Tan, 
Grey,  Blue,  Green.  Used.  Profes¬ 
sionally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  extra 
discount.  Deduct  10%  on  orders 
of  $5.00  or  more 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

DEPT.  B,  P.O.  BOX  385.  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.Y. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


ON 
READING 
GLASSES 


J 


3  PAIRS  FOR 
THE  PRIQF!'  of  ONE! 
A  family  kit:  one  pair  for 
close  reading;  one  pair  for  normal  use;  one 
pair  for  distant  viewing.  Handsome  frames, 
OPTICALLY-GROUND  and  precision  polished 
magnifying  lenses.  Each  pair  has  a  dirterent 
strength.  Do  fine  needlework,  read  smallest 
print  or  distant  signs  with  ease.  Fits  every 
head.  IMPORTANT!  STATE  AGE.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  or  money  back  in  10  days.  SEND  NO 
MONEY — Pay  postman  $3.00  plus  postage  or  send 
cash,  money  order  or^check  and  save  postage, 
KLEEY  SALES.  , 

20  W,  Jackson,  Dept.  162,  Chicago  4,  Til. 
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The  Longer  Span 

We  give  the  “old  folks”  shots  and  pills,  and  vitamins  to  cure  their  ills; 
We  furnish  them  the  latest  books,  encourage  them  to  keep  their  looks; 
Their  hearts  are  stout,  their  minds  are  ticking,  they’re  very  much  alive 
and  kicking; 

They’re  fit  for  twenty  years  or  so.  “Give  them  a  job?”.  .  .“Good  Heavens, 
No!” 

Yes,  everything  is  done  that  bolsters  the  sagging  spirits  of  our  “oldsters.” 


New  York  State  —  Vera  Baston 


Cranberry  Salad 

Use  two  packages  cherry,  straw¬ 
berry  or  raspberry  gelatin,  three 
cups  hot  cranberry  sauce,  Vz  cup 
beet  cooking  water,  chilled;  2V2  cups 
cold  water;  V2  tablespoon  lemon 
juice;  Vs  teaspoon  salt  (more  if  beets 
are  unsalted);  Vz  cup  mashed  cooked 
beets  chilled;  %  cup  diced  red  apple 
with  skin  on;  Vs  cup  chopped  walnut 
meats;  V4  banana,  a  few  whole  cooked 
cranberries  and  nuts  for  garnish. 

To  make  the  hot  cranberry  sauce, 
cook  three  cups  of  raw  cranberries 
with  one  cup  water  until  they  pop. 
Add  IV2  cups  sugar  and  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved,  then  simmer  about  five 
minutes  until  sugar  is  well  mixed 
through  the  berries. 

Add  cranberry  sauce  to  the  gelatin 
in  a  china  bowl  and  heat  over  hot 
water  until  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Add 
beet  cooking-water,  cold  water,  lem¬ 
on  juice  and  salt  and  chill  until  be¬ 
ginning  to  set.  Stir  in  the  mashed 
beet,  apple  and  nuts.  Pour  into  fancy 
mold  which  has  been  greased,  and 
leave  in  refrigerator  to  set. 

When  ready  to  serve,  mash  the 
banana  and  add  it  to  about  one  cup 
mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing.  Turn 
the  moulded  salad  onto  a  salad  plate 
and  garnish  with  endive  or  other 
greens.  Serve  with  the  banana  salad 
dressing  which  has  been  garnished 
with  nutmeats  and  the  few  cooked 
whole  cranberries.  Louise  Hofer 

New  York 


This  begins  our  FaTl-Winter  sea¬ 
son  of  hobby  and  craft  items.  If  your 
garden  item  did  not  appear,  we  are 
sorry;  there  was  not  space  for  it. 
Send  it  to  us  again  next  March, 
marked  “Repeat.”  We  will  do  our 
best  next  season.  p.  s. 


Would  like  to  locate  old  copies  of  D.  M.  C. 
No.  406,  Dolls  of  Famous  Women”,  or  “Nellie 
Bee  Loom  Weaving”  (prior  to  No.  4).  Will 
send  other  crochet  books  or  doll  patterns.  — 
L.  S.,  Delaware. 


For  my  T.  B.  seals  collection  I  need  any 
before  1937.  Can  send  U.  S-  postage  stamps 
in  exchange,  —  M.  K.  New  Jersey. 


Easy  Indian  Pudding 

This  recipe  is  not  only  easy  to  fol¬ 
low  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating  when  you  serve  it. 

Use  2  cups  milk;  3  tablespoons 
corn  meal;  V4  cup  sugar;  V2  cup 
molasses;  V2  teaspoon  salt;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon;  2  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter;  2  eggs  slightly  beaten;  IV2  cups 
scalded  milk. 

Mix  cornmeal,  sugar,  molasses,  salt 
and  cinnamon  with  V2  cup  of  the 
scalded  milk.  Then  add  this  to  the 
rest  of  the  scalded  milk.  Cook  thiB 
over  low  heat  until  slightly  thick¬ 
ened,  stirring  often.  Now  add  the 
butter  and  eggs. 

Pour  the  mixture  into  a  buttered 
casserole  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
for  30  minutes. 

It  does  taste  so  good! 

Rhode  Island  Alice  Eston 


Those  End  Slices 

Whether  it  is  liverwurst,  various 
bolognas  or  bread,  the  end  slices  are 
usually  dry  for  table  use.  I  never 
throw  these  away,  but  keep  the 
original  end  slices,  one  or  two,  to 
use  as  the  continuing  end  pieces.  In 
this  way  they  protect  the  fresher  part 
between  times,  and  save  cutting  off 
an  end  each  time. 

Finally  those  original  ends  may  be 
just  right  for  use  in  making  soup 
stock,  or  to  add  to  the  dish  for  the 
family  pet,  or  the  chickens. 

Blanche  Campbell 


Let’s  exchange  satt  and  pepper  sets  from 
States  we  don’t  have.  —  Mrs.  G.  P.,  New 
■Vork. 


Will  send  crochet-edged  linen  hankies  for 
bedspread  thread  or  seashell  jewelry.  Also 
will  send  6-inch  long  wooden  handles  (for 
i-inch  diameter)  for*  the  above  or  what- 
have  you.  —  Mrs,  J.  P.,  Connecticut. 


Would  like  dress  patterns  for  1.  2,  3  year 
old  girls.  Can  send  yard  material,  or  what 
would  you  like?  —  E.  MC  K.  —  New  York. 


Wil  send  quilt  patches  for  old  buttons.  — 
Mrs.  W.  H.  O.,  Pennsylvania. 


What  would  you  like  for  books  you  may 
have  on  Cake  Decorating  or  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Beaton's  Cook  Book?”  —  R.  G.  E.,  New  York. 


Winter  Opens  Up 

Winter’s  closing  in. 

That’s  the  usual  expression.  Yet 
Winter  opens  up  a  brand  new  sweep 
outdoors.  Thick  woods  reveal  their 
wide  brown  floors;  the  shapes  of 
tree  trunks  stand  out  clear  to  view; 
evergreens  that  were  buried  in  the 
mass  of  leaf-grown  branches  of  the 
maples,  oaks  and  buttonwoods  now 
come  alive  to  stand  out  boldly  on  the 
hills. 

Where  thickets  would  not  let  the 
eye  penetrate,  there  are  now  the 
thousand  places  where  the  light 
shines  through,  discovering  stems 
and  twigs  and  rich  designs.  Neigh¬ 
bors’  houses  suddenly  crop  up 
through  hare-branched  willows.  And 
all  the  landscape  has  a  long  extent 
that  grows  as  Winter  opens  up  the 
world  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

And  we  can  see  much  farther  still, 
when  snow  outlines  the  distant  fields. 

Winter  does  “shut  down”,  and 
drives  us  safe  indoors.  But,  outside, 
miles  are  opened  up  on  which  to 
stretch  the  mind.  Persis  Smith 


Rose  and  Leaf  Apron 


for  medium  size,  finishing  direct. ons. 

No.  5679  —  only  25  cents  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  333  West  30th  St..  N^w 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  QUICK  SERVICE  add  10  ce-^ts  per 
pattern  for  FIRST  CLASS  MAILING. 

Our  needlework  Album,  1958  issue,  25 
cents. 


Our  Handcraft  —  Garden  Exchange 

rEd  •  H  &  G  mail  Is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  forward#your 
iplies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you  write  to  a  woman  fisted 
'low,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials  snd  State, 
so  date  or  R  N  Y  issne  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed 
H  &  G  Exchange.  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  write  before  sending  an  exchange.  Plesase  send  no  packages  to  us 
're.  —  P.  S.l 


THE  RUR.\L  NEW  YORKER 


8229.  SLIM  SHEATH  favorite, 
varied  versions.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  12  (32  bust),  3%  yds.,  35 
in.;  %  yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


8265.  STUNNING  MA¬ 
TRON  flattery.  Sizes  34 
to  48.  Size  36  (38  bust) 
5  yds.,  35  in.  25  cents. 


4^8151.  TODDLER  TOGS. 
'/Sweet,  simple.  1  yd., 
each  item,  for  size  1. 
Sizes,  6  months  to  3 
years.  25  cents. 


8265 


34-48 


EACH 

ITEM 

i 

YARD 

8151 


6  mo*.  .  3  yrj. 


8235.  HALF-SIZE  CLAS¬ 
SIC.  Button-front  slim¬ 
mer.  Sizes  12  V2  to  241/2. 
Size  141/2  (35  bust)  41/2 
yds.,  39  in.  25  cents. 


8154.  GIFT  APRONS. 
Cinch  to  sew.  Sizes: 
small,  medium,  large. 
Medium,  1  yd.,  35  in. 
25  cents  for  the  three. 


8253.  A  BEGINNER’S 
TREAT.  Lovely  day- 
timer.  Sizes:  121/2  to 
261/2.  Size  14 y2  (35  bust) 
3  yds.,  39  in.  25  cents. 


FASHION  BOOK,  35  cents. 

FOR  quick'  service,  in 
Christmas  P.  0.  rush,  add  wADrv 

10  cents  per  pattern  for  YAnU 

FIRST  CLASS  MAILING.  APRONS 


Small-Medium-  Large 


Please  print  your  name,  full  address,  pattern  number,  and  sizes,  on  orders  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

During  fern  picking  time  this  Fall 
on  every  pleasant  day  the  dogs  went 
along  with  Maynard.  The  dogs,  elder¬ 
ly  now,  are  inclined  to  lie  about,  but 
the  trips  to  the  woods  gave  them 
new  strength  and  appetite.  There  is 
nothing  more  restful  to  the  nerves 
than  being  ^among  the  trees. 

We  are  sticklers  for  old-fashioned 
dinners.  So  we  invited  Karl  and 
Elvira  and  grandson  to  a  boiled  din¬ 
ner  and  hash  supper.  Last  Sunday 
they  returned  the  compliment.  Real¬ 
ly  to  enjoy  the  heaping  platters  of 
fresh  vegetables,  there  should  be  a 
tableful  of  people. 

While  there,  a  note  tacked  on  our 
own  door  (to  let  callers  know  where 
we’d  gone)  brought  Leonard  and  a 
friend;  also  Alice,  my  landscape 
gardening  friend.  They  helped  me  in¬ 
to  Alice’s  car  and  we  went  to  see  the 
three  houses  which  Pearl  Buck,  the 
author  has  built  in  a  nearby  town. 
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The  houses  are  secluded,  one  story  of 
field  stone  and  cement,  with  tim¬ 
bered  gables — named  Valley  Haunt, 
Forest  Haunt  and  Mountain  Haunt. 
The  view  from  the  last  is  superb. 

Then  we  followed  another  side 
road,  coming  finally  to  the  home  of 
the  architect  who  did  the  field  stone 
work.  He  and  his  family  came  from 
Holland  as  displaced  persons;  his 
wife  is  a  singer  and  an  artist,  as  well 
as  a  flower  lover.  We  paid  a  delight¬ 
ful  call. 

Here  is  a  thought  to  leave  with 
you:  “Doing  for  others  is  the  rent 
we  pay  for  our  room  on  earth.”  Let 
us  all  pay  our  rent  the  best  we  can. 

Mother  Bee 


Penna.  Woman  Wins 

Miss  Bette  L.  Goddard,  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  has  been  awarded  the 
1958  $1,500  Chas.  Pfizer  fellowship 
for  home  demonstration  agents  in 
eastern  United  States. 


Expert  cook  is  also  a  swimming  instructor 


Young  Mother  from  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Wins  4  Cooking  Awards  at  State  Fair 


Son  David  lends  a  helping  hand  as 
he  decides  just  where  those  prize 
ribbons  should  go  in  Mrs.  Gordon 
Thomas’  scrapbook.  Mrs.  Thomas 
won  them  all  in  cooking  contests— 
the  latest  just  last  year  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Mrs.  Thomas’  hobby  is  teaching 
neighborhood  children  to  swim, 
and  she’d  certainly  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cooking  instructor,  too.  Of 
course,  she  uses  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  fast  and 
easy,”  Mrs.  Thomas  says.  “And 
keeps  right  on  the  shelf.” 

And  of  course  all  you  cooks  who 
bake  at  home  will  make  holiday 


treats  with  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  It’s  always  the  yeast  to 
use  — so  fast  and  easy,  and  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf.  Holiday 
time  is  a  good  time  to  try  the  new 
pizza  recipe,  too  — it’s  on  the 
Fleischmann  package.  And  so  easy 
.  .  .  just  add  yeast  to  biscuit  mix 
for  real  Italian  pizza  crust.  Try 
“Pizza  Pronto”— and  get  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast— it’s  the 
best. 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAHD 


Brighten  Your  Home 
For  the  Yuletide! 

Available  for  the  first  time! 

This  attractive  Earthenware  Urn  filled  with 
Jordan  Water,  pleasingly  scented  with  a  sweet 
orange  blossom  fragrance,  will  make  a  useful 
and  worthwhile  gift  for  your  family  and 
friends.  You’ll  want  one  for  your  home,  too. 
When  empty,  the  urn  makes  an  especially 
lovely  flower  vase.  Order  Now!  Send  money 
order. 


Special  introductory  price 
Postage  included. 


$1.98 


each 


International  American  Trading  Co. 
2061  Broadway  New  York  23,  New  York 


N€W  FALL  WaOLFNS 

BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL'S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  R-44,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


Attent-ion  Mothers  With 
Bab  iss  — ■  3  Minutes 

pr  less  heats  baby’s  bottle  to  a  sooth¬ 
ing  warmth.  My  bottle  warmer  is  non¬ 
electric,  all  aluminum,  and  fits  in  any 
6-inch  pan.  Converts  to  funnel  for 
filling  Mason  Jars.  Money  back  guar¬ 
anteed  by  me  personally.  One  dollar. 
Bill  Jockers,  R.  D.  1,  Gra'ntville, 
Penna.  No  C.  0.  D.  Please. 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch—Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)— discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  -S.  Pat.  Off. 
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HERE’S  A  WONDERFUL  WAY  TO 

Say  CIjrisitmas;!'' 


To  Your  Farm  Friends 

WITH  A  GIFT  THEY  WILL  LONG  ENJOY 


GiFT 


•  3-year  subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker 

•  Copy  of  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 

"  •  l-yeor  membership  in  the  R.F.D.  Plan 

YOUR  FRIzMDS  \  iLL  RFC^IV^  ALL  THIS— 

72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  each  filled  with  practical  ways 
to  increase  profits  on  Dairy,  Livestock,  Poultry,  Fruit,  Forestry 
and  Field  Crops. 

The  64-page  Discount  Catalog,  with  1-year  membership  in  the 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan,  making  hundreds  of  Brand  Name 
products  available  at  low,  discount  prices. 

A  card  telling  about  the  gift  you  are  sending  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance, 

BECAUSE  the  cost  is  low  —  only  $1  for  each  gift  —  you  can  remember 
several  of  your  farm  friends  who  will  enjoy  this  unusual  gift  for  a 
long  time. 

BI.^T  PLEASE  order  early.  To  address  and  mail  the  subscription,  the 
Discount  Catalog  and  the  gift  card  takes  considerable  time. 

WE’LL  HAVE  everything  ready  for  Christmas  if  you  make  up  your 
Christmas  List  now  and  mail  it  with  a  dollar  for  each  Christmas  gift! 

Please  send  these  GIFTS  only  to  your 
Friends  who  own,  operate  or  work  on  a  farm. 

MAKE  UP  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  LIST 
AND  SEND  $1.00  FOR  EACH  NAME 


1- 

2- 

3- 


Name 


Gifti  R.F.D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Gift  2  R.F.D .  Box .  Street . 


Post  Office .  State... 

Name  . 

Gifts  R.  F.D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office . . 

YOUR  NAME . 

R..F.D .  Box .  Street . 

Post  Office .  State . . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal! 

3  YEARS  FOR  $1  --  7  YEARS  for  $2 


THE  RURAL 
333  West  30th  Street 


NEW  YORKER 

New  York  1,  New  York 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition;  18  cents  per 
word:  Pennsylvania -New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition;  15  cents  per  word:  Both  Editions; 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Dec.  20  closes  Dec.  5 
Jan.  3  closes  Dec.  19 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10;00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees.  Must 
be  experienced  in  general  maintenance 
of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 
house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  consumptipti. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  in^  a 
permanent  position.  Nice  cottage  for  living 
Quarters.  Write  full  details  as  ^  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera¬ 
tion.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ ^ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 
work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 

New  York. _ — 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  operators 
wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round  employ¬ 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  heat 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  avaUaWe. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  IHr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5.00  P.M, 

Woonsocket,  R.  1.,  POplar  9-7996. _ _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work, 
house  and  heat  furnished.  Milking  experi¬ 
ence  required,  work  with  Guerns^ey  cov^. 
F.  T.  Petzold,  Mgr..  Mashamoquet  Farrm  Ab- 
mgton,  Conn.  (N.  Y.-12« 


GIRL  or  woman:  Housekeeper.  Active,  with 
boy  or  alone,  wishing  good  honie.  Florida. 
Single  man.  Transportation,  board  and  530 
monthly.  Send  picture  and  details.  BOX  3201, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEPARENTS  single  or  couples,.  10  boys, 
school  age.  Good  salary  and  maintenar^e. 
Write  Children’s  Home,  77  East  Chester  St., 
Kingston,  New  York. 


i/IARRIED  poutryman,  age  30-45  with  hatchery 
and  brooding  experience.  Opportunity  for 
idvancement.  Comfortable  house.  Good 
chools.  Darby  Leghorn  Farm,  R.  5,  Somer- 
'iile.  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEPARENTS;  Housemother  or  housefather 
for  school  age  children,  good  education  and 
experience  needed,  maintenance  miu  good 
salary.  Write  Wiley  House,  1650  Broadway, 
Bethlehem,  Penna. 


PENSION  couple  to  make  home  with  semi- 
invalid  woman.  Free  rent.  BOX  3300,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  Middleaged,  married  for  small 
farm  estate  N.  J.  Permanent.  Woman  some 
housekeeping.  Separate  house  with  facilities. 
Own  transportation.  References.  BOX  3301, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

WOMAN  or  young  girl:  Housework  and  assist 

with  children.  Own  room,  modern  home,  all 
conveniences.  Include  references.  535.  weekly. 
L.  Saul.  27  Maiden  Lane,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Reliable,  capable  take  care  6,000 
layer  farm.  Furnished  4-room  bungalow, 
good  pay.  Give  age,  details,  references,  ex¬ 
pected  salary.  P.  O.  Box  253,  Millville,  New 
Jersey 


HELP  Wanted:  Assistant  cooks,  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  Attendants,  female.  Salary  $2,990  to 
;3.780  per  year.  Annual  salary  increases.  Less 
naintenance  (board,  room  and  laundry  $9.79 
ler  week.)  Five  day,  eight  hour  work  week. 
Annual  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave. 
:.,ife,  accident  and  health  insurance  and  So- 
;ial  Security  available.  Recreation:  bowling, 
ennis,  swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  eventual  retirement  per^ion. 
ror  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 
School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


MURSES:  Registered  graduate  and  licensed 
practical.  Live  in.  Married  or  single.  Hus- 
aand  outside  employment.  Steady  or  part-time. 
Victoria  Home  for  Aged  British.  Mrs.  Summer¬ 
ville,  P.  O.  Box  381,  Ossining,  New  York. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Good  home  and 
board.  Give  experience,  wages  expected  and 
■eference.  Howard  Collier,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson, 
•Jew  York. 


HERDSMAN  on  modern  dairy  farm  near 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  Must  be  experienced, 
ible  to  take  charge  and  accept  responsibility 
)f  high  producing  Holstein  dairy  cattle.  Some 
lutside  work  during  busy  season.  House, 
jrivileges  and  vacation.  John  P.  Rohan,  Cream 
5t.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 


lOUSEPARENTS:  Positions  opened,  house 
fathers,  couples,  small  childrens  home.  Beau 
;iful  surroundings;  attractive  salary,  full  mam 
enance.  If  interested  in  service  to  dependent, 
leglected  children,  send  full  resume.  Director, 
iIcQuade  Home,  R.  D.  4,  Newburgh,  N,  Y. 


3LACKSMITH:  A  temporary  position  is  avail¬ 

able.  Some  knowledge  of  sharpening  and 
lardening  tools.  Simple  electric  welding  and 
’or age  work  necessary.  Apply  to  Worcester 
State  Hospital.  Box  57,  Worcester.  Mass. 
HIDDLEAGED  woman  of  Christian  character 
to  help  mother  of  three  small  children.  Live 
n.  References.  Write  B.  Merritt.  Falcomer, 
New  York. _ _ _ (N.  Y.-126) 

IMMEDIATELY:  $250  monthly  to  unattached 

couple  under  40.  Very  private,  new  apart¬ 
ment  with  automatic  gas  heat,  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  shower  bath,  etc.  furnished.  Paid 
ivacation.  Work  includes  gardening,  mainte¬ 
nance,  care  of  three  horses,  some  housework. 
Mechanical  experience,  orderliness,  honesty 
biggest  requirements.  Beautiful  surroundings. 
Write,  giving  telephone,  to  Route  1,  Box  8, 
-herman,  Connecticut. 


iiolsf^ns,  Eastern  New  York.  $275  pir  month. 
House,  etc.  Please  give  age,  experience,  size 
of  family  and  name  references.  BOX  3317, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-126) 


GARDENER  experienced  with  lawn  care, 

shrubs,  etc.,  living  quarters  for  man,  wife 
and  small  family  or  single  man.  Answer  stat¬ 
ing  age.  references  and  experience.  BOX  3320, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE,  active,  sober,  single  man  for 

general  work  on  poultry  farm.  Excellent 
room,  board.  State  age,  experience,  references, 
habits,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route 
2,  Coventry,  Conn.  


SALESMEN  WANTED 


GOOD  territories  now  open.  Mature  men 
with  farm  background  to  sell  well  known 
line  of  feed  supplements.  Your  farming  knowl¬ 
edge  can  make  you  financially  secure  with 
yearly  earnings  as  high  as  $10,000.  ,We  help 
you  build  your  territory.  Write,  ex¬ 

perience,  minimum  mcome  needed.  isOK  33U3, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


TAKE  over  your  area;  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers.  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  natiOMlly 
advertised  Campbell’s  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer- 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19. 
Illinois. 


THINKING  of  real  estate  for  a  career?  If  you 

are  willing  to  work  hard,  and  have  high 
business  standards,  write  for  test  questions. 
Supplies,  coaching,  advertising  free  to  those 
who  qualify.  Commission  only.  New  York  and 
New  England.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Man- 
chester.  New  Hampshire.  (N.  Y.-lzb) 


SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 
in  your  county.  No  objections  to  narmling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora* 
tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Ag^cy,  271  Bowery, 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9. 


FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men.  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
COrtland  7-7865. 


LADY,  middleaged:  Position  as  houseke^e^ 
companion  with  elderly  person.  Wages.  BOX 
3303,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-12b) 


LAW  scholar  (La  Salle)  wants  employment 
legal  profession  or  agriculture:  age  52.  BOX 
3304,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


ESTATE  or  farm  manager  position  wanted  by 
middleaged.  dependable  and  expepenced 
married  man.  No  dependents.  Capable  of 
handling  personnel  and  complete  charge.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  BOX  3102,  Rural  New 
^r^n _ _ _ ^ _ (N.  Y.-I2b) 

YOUNG  married  man  with  one  child  wants 
Job;  caretaker,  maintenance  man,  experi¬ 
enced  maintenance  work.  K  Cotter.  Jr., 
R,  F.  D.  2,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-126) 

SITUATION  Wanted:  Nurse  companion.  Light 
house  work.  Wants  permanent  position.  Good 
home.  BOX  3314.  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 


AGENTS  WANTED 


CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 

week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong  s,  SaUlt 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 


NYLONS,  handbags,  rugs,  watches,  type- 
writers  wholesale.  Simms.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  hornes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  mdustry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


EXPERIENCED,  married  man  for  general  farm 

work.  Operate  tractors,  equipment,  milking 
machines.  Excellent  wages,  modern  house,  va¬ 
cation.  Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

(hJ.  ^^,—126) 


aiDDLEAGE  man  without  children  desires 

housekeeper.  P.  O.  Box  2442,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

VOMAN  to  help  me  with  general  household 

duties.  Live  in.  Family  of  five.  Mrs.  Greta 
Hick,  Ferndale,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-126) 


;OUPLE:  Managers  for  family  hunting  and 
fishing  club,  southern  New  York  State.  Man, 
bility,  direct  and  work  with  few  employees, 
landy,  woodsman,  interested  in  hunting,  fish- 
ag  Woman  excellent  cook.  Apartment  and 
loard  furnished.  Good  salary,  paid  vacation, 
live  ages,  experience,  references  and  photo- 
:raph.  State  children.  BOX  3312,  Rural  New 
Worker. 


l^ORKING  farm  manager:  Experienced,  to 

work  on  modern,  pipe-line,  bulk-tank,  70- 
lead,  dairy  farm.  Knowledge  of  agronomy. 
Isual  privileges  on  farm-estate  in  Sussex 
lounty.  New  Jersey.  Salary  and  bonus 
mounting  to  $5,000  year  to  qualified  man. 
\trite  BOX  3313,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  single  man  on  dairy  farm. 

Good  home  to  high  wages.  No  objection  to 
one  child.  BOX  3315,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-126 


RETIRED  secretary,  small  mail  order  business. 

Ira  and  Mildred  Hatch.  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver¬ 
mont.  (N.  Y.-126) 


CATALOG  Free.  When  reading  the  several 

hundred  descriptions  you’ll  find  specific,  •  de¬ 
tailed  information  seldom  found  in  catalogs. 
Facts  clearly  stated,  guesswork  eliminated. 
Listings  of  all  sizes,  types,  Pnces;  New  Yqrk 
to  Maine.  Four  Effs,  Box  264-RNY,  Manches¬ 
ter,  New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-i2b) 

170  ACRE  country  estate,  exceptional  location, 
view,  70  miles  New  York,  near  Middletown. 
Fine  large  house  and  barn.  Latter  suuable 
many  purposes.  Price  $75,000.  BOX 
New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-126) 

DIRECT  from  owner:  213  acre  dairy  farm. 

good  buildings,  62  stanchions,  three  silos, 

modern  house  and  tenant  house;  70  cows  ai^ 
up  to  date  machinery;  near  Middletown,  N.  i. 

BOX  3308,  Rural  New  Yorker. _  . 

CHICKEN  Farm:  September  sales  $1,500;  net 
$500.  Including  comfortable  6-room  home, 
excellent  C.  B.  buildings,  4-5,000  capacity, 
stocked  and  equipped.  Only  $3,500  down,  cssy 
terms  on  balance.  Contact  Chautauqua  Lake 

Realty,  Mayville,  New  York. _ _ 

MOUNT  AIN  VUE  Home:  Bath.  10  rooms,  furni- 
ture,  69  wooded  acres,  paved  road,  fishing: 
$6,500.  Mary  Cummings,  Putnam  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

B.  Mosier,  Realtor.  Telephone  2343. _ _ 

POULTRY  Farm:  Complete,  equipment,  truck. 

tractor,  10  acres,  home,  outbuildings,  locatea 
center  of  busy  Long  Island.  Ready  m^ket  for 
eggs,  broilers;  $16,000;  terms.  Strom  Real  Fs- 

tate,  Holtsville,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

FULLY  equipped  garage  on  Route  20,  service 
station  on  Route  20.  some  large  farms  equip¬ 
ped  and  bare;  also  homes  and  taverns.  John 
Sadbou,  Broker,  James  Vickerson,  Salesman. 
East  Springfield.  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

FLORIDA:  Easy  walk  to  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Grand  Lagoon,  complete  marina.  Beautiful 
75-foot  residence  lots  on  22-foot  paved  street, 
in  Gulf -front  subdivision;  $24.75  down,  $23.20 
monthly  including  interest.  Total  price  $1,2^. 75. 
No  comparable  location  priced  so  low.  Bro¬ 
chure  free.  Sam  B.  Hearn,  Broker,  Inc.,  Box 

177-G,  Panama  City  Beach.  Florida. _ _ 

OSWEGO  COUNTY :  Family  fruit  farm,  near 
Lake  Ontario.  Village  gas  and  water.  Stream 
for  irrigation.  100  sandy  loam  acres:  400  bear¬ 
ing  Macs  and  Cortlands.  1,200  bushel  storage. 
Cider  mill  with  no  competition.  5,000  crates 
and  sprayer.  Gas  boiler  in  large  residence.  Soil 
right  for  berries,  grain  and  vegetables.  $38, ow. 
Owner  will  take  substantial  mortgage.  H.  G. 
Farrington,  Realtor,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-I^D) 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY:  147  acres,  tillable; 

barn.  36  stanchions;  6-room  bungalow,  up-to- 
date;  $13,000.  A.  Campbell,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-12W 

404  ACRE  farm,  stock  and  machinery,  with 
or  without,  2-family  house,  121  ft.  barn. 
Garrett  G.  Gage,  Sr.,  R.  D.  2,  ‘‘ArgusviUe  , 

Sharon  Springs.  N,  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  35-acre  mature  apple  orchard,  fully 
equipped,  surplus  water,  desirable  varieties, 
attractively  priced.  M.  S.  Carpenter.  Mexico. 
New  York, _ (N.  Y.-126) 

WARWICK.  N.  Y.:  456-acre  institutional  proP" 
erty  with  dairy  farm.  Two  lodges  with  96 
rooms,  five  houses;  $250,000.  Abandoned  115- 
acre  dairy  farm,  $19,500.  Emily  Vail.  Realtor, 
Box  8,  Warwick.  N.  Y, _ (N.  Y.-126) 

10  ACRE  farm  $2,900.  Homes  furnished  for 

sale  $30  month.  Chas.  Witmer.  Crewe,  Va. 
WIDOW  sacrifices  eight  acre  poultry  farm, 
equipped.  4,000  capacity.  Extra  income,  two 
houses,  one  shop  ,or  will  divide.  Sewatch,  K. 
D.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Phone:  Lakewood  6-2784. 
320  ACRE  dairy,  poultry  farm,  fully  equipped, 
dairy,  modern  house,  beautiful  view.  Box  oz, 
R.  D.  1,  Greene,  New  York, _ _ 

FLORIDA  Homesites:  Big,  beautifully  wooded, 

$290.  Only  $10  monthly.  Free  brochure.  Write 
today.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida 

(N. 

268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized 

Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa,  N. 
VERMONT:  Four  room  cottage.  36  acres.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George  Brew, 
Lunenburg,  Vermont. 
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FARMS  for  sale:  Located  in  central  Delaware. 

Retirement  farm,  home  with  all  conveniences, 
and  seven  acres  of  land,  $6,900.  Farm  with  92 
acres,  60  tillable,  $12,800.  Farm  with  78  acres, 
65  tillable.  Home  with  all  conveniences, 
$14,900.  Farm  and  residential  properties.  Har- 
vey  G.  Marvel,  Realtor.  Milford.  Delaware. 

EXCELLENT  property  for  business  or  pro¬ 

fessional  use.  Has  professional  office  and 
owner's  quarters  of  eight  room,  2V2  baths.  Also 
five  rental  aparaments.  Shopping  center,  school, 
hospital,  etc.  all  within  three  blocks.  Low 
price.  Feinen  Realty,  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire.  _ 

PA'WLING  vicinity:  700-acre  beef  farm.  Prop¬ 

erty  and  buildings  all  A-1  condition.  Ponds, 
brooks;  $200,000.  'Walter  A.  White,  Broke 
Main  St..  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Phone;  UL  5-7520. 


Main  St.,  White  Plains  9-4499. _ Y. 

FARM  For  Sale:  One  of  the  finest  farm 
New  York  State.  700  acres,  Cortland  Cor 

large  barns,  equipped  with  barn  cleaner,  c _ 

fort  stalls.  Three  lovely  houses  for  five  fami¬ 
lies.  Possession  at  once.  Harley  Beard  ' 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS  FOR  RENT 


186  Churchill  Road,  Trumbull,  Conn. 
_ (N.  Y.-126) 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Large  farm,  central  New  York. 

Good  land  and  buildings  with  ample  water. 
To  buy  on  short  term  contract  or  lease  with 
option.  Will  maintain  and  improve  buildings 
and  soil.  16  years  experience  with  cattle,  crops 
and  crop  research,  land-water  conservation  and 
development,  agricultural  engineering.  Man, 
wife  and  14  year  old  son.  With  references.  BOX 
3316,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-126) 


POULTRY 


LA'VENDER  Guineas  $4.00  pair;  Blue  $1^ 
Puiyle  $5.00.  Kingwood,  Rt.  4,  Tallahassee 
Florida. _ 

PIGEONS 


COLORED  Homers:  $2.00  pair.  Oscar  Hendrick- 
son,  Cobleskill,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

BANTAMS 


400  FANCY  showbirds,  young.  $5.00  pair. 

Breeding  trios  $10.  Will  sell  complete  stock 
for  reasonable  offer.  George  Carney,  Valatie, 
New  York.  ^n.  Y  -1261 


FARMLAND  wanted  within  100  miles.  Larsen, 
152  Second  Ave,  Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY :  200-400  acres,  alfalfa  land,  within  2V2 
hours  drive.  R.  T.  Johnson,  15  Franklin  Ave., 
Rye,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

WANTED;  Small  farm  or  acreage;  with  private 
natural  lake  or  river  or  ocean  frontage; 
preferably  with  house;  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York.  Send  full  details  to 
Mrs.  Borden  Stevenson,  1362  Astor  St., 
Chicago  10,  Illinois. _ 

HALF  acre.  Long  Island.  Suitable  chickens. 

146-16  Holly,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.-126) 
FARM  Wanted:  Industrious  family,  college, 
farm  background,  limited  capital,  desire 
opportunity  purchase  dairy  farm  on  contract. 
Box  81,  Elmwood  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
_ (N.  Y.-126) 

WANTED  to  buy  or  lease  on  milk  contract, 
up-to-date  farm  with  at  least  40  cows  in 
production,  have  own  equipment  to  handle 
300  acres.  Herman  Bandle,  Rt.  3,  Wyalusing, 
Penna. _ (N.  Y.  126) 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SINGLE,  double  room,  with  board  available  to 
elderly  people.  White  Oaks,  Pawling,  New 
York. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

ELDERLY  active  people  for  country  board. 

Lovely  house,  modern  conveniences.  Ex¬ 
cellent  food;  $35  weekly.  Hillside  Farm,  Route 
1,  Middletown,  New  York. _ 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.:  $50  per  month. 
BOX  3108,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

ROOM  and  board  $50  month;  all  conveniences, 
T'V.  Florence  McCarthy,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 
_ _ (N.  Y.-126) 

BABY  CHICKS 

ROCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 
C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 
delphia  50,  Penna. _ 

BABY  CHICKS:  Its  possible,  $1.44  more  profit 
per  hen.  Read:  What  a  Poultryman  wrote 
Trail’s  End.  “I  would  like  a  price  list  on  Im¬ 
perial  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Two  years  ago 
I  stopped  buying  chicks  from  you  and  bought 
from  a  Hatchery  that  had  been  in  the  top  of 
the  Random  Sample  Test  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  chicks  are  fine  if  you  like  60‘^o  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  ones  I  got  from  Trail’s  End 
for  a  couple  of  years  would  lay  84%  to  85% 
with  no  trouble  at  all,  they  would  peak  at 
even  a  higher  rate.”  Buy  great  laying  Im¬ 
perial  Leghorns,  they  cost  about  half  as 
much.  Great  laying  New  Super  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Rocks.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
Trail’s  End  News,  Literature.  Low  chick  prices. 
Trail’s  End  Poultry  Farm,  Gordonsville,  'Va. 

BEAUTIFUL  egg  bred  chicks.  Approved  clean. 

20  varieties.  Free  folder.  Rhodes  Hatchery, 
Spencer,  West  'Virginia. _ 

DUCKS  AND  GEESE _ 

RINGNECK  Pheasants,  Wild  Mallard  ducks. 

Flyers  $2.50  each  at  farm.  Breeders  available. 
Meadowbrook,  Richfield  1,  Penna. 

MALLARD  type,  $4.00  pair  White  Chinese. 

Geese,  $12.  Silver  Hamburg  chickens,  few 
whites.  $3.00  each.  Hendrickson  Farm,  Coble- 
skill,  New  York.  (N.  Y  -126) 


PLANTS 

AQUARIUM  Plants;  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant, 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2.00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. 

B y BKGKEISN  Seedlings:  Christmas,  ornamen- 

tal;  New  Jersey-grown  and  certified.  Write 
for  complete  list.  Ryland  Croshaw  Nursery, 
Columbus,  New  Jersey. 

VIRUS  free  strawberry  plants!  Blakemore  $6.00 
per  1000;  Robinson,  Premier,  Dunlap,  Tennes¬ 
see  Beauty,  $8.00;  Sparkle.  $9.00;  Gem  and 
Superfection.  $12;  20th  Century  $15.  Express 
collect.  Tommy  Rogers,  Harrison,  Tennessee. 
Telephone  FI  4-6122. 

miniATure  Roses:  Perfect  little  roses  grow 
on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Miniturosps, 
Claverack,  New  York. 

CHINESE  Chestnut  Trees:  $5.00  pair,  5-ft.,  6-ft. 
Gerz  Nurseries,  East  Petersburg,  Penna. 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  D.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever- 
gre^s,  Slu-ubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. 

MUSHROOMS 

Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 
Magic  preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

HAY  FOR  SALE 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit- 
abl®  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. 

grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 
Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writing  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa- 
ny.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 

(N.  Y.-518-59) 

first  and  second 
cuttir^  alfalfa  and  timothy.  Five  to  seven  ton 
loads.  David  Nadeau,  R.  D.  1,  Rome  N  Y 

CHOICE  and  common  grades  baled  hay, 
first  and  second  cutting.  Mulch  hay,  straw! 

.fiefi'vered.  Trucking  wanted.  Wade 
Telephone  New  Wood- 
StocK  IIJd-Y-21.  y 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

WIVES;  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
po^fs'^^Y®  Ohio^  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot.  Galli- 

iREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
®^^ra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises. 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

"ew  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 
®^°res.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 

made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to- 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables,  Tun¬ 
bridge.  Vermont. 

BLW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 

material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 

Company,  Bastrop 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

i  extracts.  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y 

BUY  Wholesale:  Beautiful  Christmas  ^ift. 

Creat®  warm  friends.  100%  virgin  wool 
blankets,  three  attractive  colors:  red,  white, 
cam®l.  Manufactured  by  company  with  over 
^®.®„Y®  experience.  Regular  retail  selling 
price  $20.  Our  special  offer  $15.95.  Write  or  < 
send  ®®®fi  foymmediate  delivery.  Sport  Sales,  I 
P .  O.  Box  387,  Bradford,  Penna.  i 

SEW?  Save  50%  with  pre-cut  skirts,  children’s 
.w®ar.  Particulars  free.  Redikuts.  Logan- 
vine  12,  Wisconsin.  ^ 

I  OuG  unibreilas:  Protect  food  from  flies,  etc.  i 

Cover  defrosting  foods  or  cooling  pies.  J 
cakes.  Collapsible.  Colorful  gauze-like  materi- 

postpaid.  Kenbrook,  c 
Ardsley,  New  York,  i 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 
heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  'oulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  D  silo 
unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unloader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran- 
^ed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company,  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 
BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 
depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 

Depot  List  and  Procedure,”  $1.00.  Brody. 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 
cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly,  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-TF) 


PAINT  sprayers :  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 

$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. 

GARDEN  Tractors:  Four  horsepower  special 
month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

FOR  Sale:  Brand  new.  one  12  and  one  14  foot 

Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders  at  a  big  discount. 
Richard  Richter,  Plainfield,  Illinois. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
FantasUc  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 
Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

COW  Trainers:  Keeps  cows  and  platform 

clean.  Cadimum  plated  $1.85  per  cow  pre- 
paid.  Dealers  wanted.  Jonas  Collier,  Coxsackie, 
New  York _ (n.  Y.-126) 

JOHN  DEERE  Model  40  with  blade  (like  new). 
Ford  &  Fergusons  with  Pippin  &  Sherman 
backhoes  and  loaders.  Rebuilt  Ford-Ferguson 
with  loader  and  backhoe  only  $1,095.  John 
chopper  with  engine  and  grass  head 
Balers,  plows,  mowers,  manure  spreaders, 
J.  D.  520  used  only  20  hours.  See  us  now  for 
vvinter  clearance  prices.  Take  Exit  8  of  Massa- 
Turnpike.  Goldstein*  Gurwitz,  Inc., 
Rt.  32,  Ware,  Mass.  Telephone  890. 

STOVES,  Heaters  and  Parts:  Coal,  wood,  oil, 
electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.. 
795  Broadway,  Albany,  New  York. 

SILOS  completely  installed.  Includes  founda- 
tion,  labor,  all  materials.  F.H.A.  Terms.  No 
down  payment.  Also  milk  houses,  tool  sheds, 
aluminum  roofs,  oil  and  gas  furnaces.  Cortland 
Home  Improvement  Company,  43  Union  St., 
Write  or  telephone  Skyline 
3-0225. _ (N  Y.-126) 

trucks,  14-bushel,  $65. 
Folder.  Farm-Aids,  Southwick,  Massachusetts. 


PONY  carts  and  harnesses:  Direct  from  fac- 

®PtPP-  Pearson's, 

303  RN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

"NEW-POWER”  battery  "Teviverr  Never  have 
to  recharge  a  sound  battery  again.  One  kit 
treats  any  battery.  Instructions.  Prepaid  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  $1.00  to  McGee,  18  West  40th 
Street  Way,  Kansas  City  11,  Missouri. 

_ SAWDUST 

j®  delivery,  from  our  own 
•  •^r*ed  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
shavings,  m  trailerload  lots.  Call 
Alpine  4-4508.  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

SAWmuST~and~ShaWjnii^  Trailer  load  de- 
Poim— New  York,  Massachu- 
setts^  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 

irone  FoS^^5-775r"^^^"^- 

shavings;  eight 
miles.  Ansonia,  Conn. 
REgent  4-2898. _  _  (n  y.-126> 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NATIONALLY  advertised  veterinary  supplies 
A lai.  prices.  List  free.  Vet- 

Minnesota  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis  19, 

ointment,  $3.90  per  dozen  postpaid, 
contains  .  100.000  units  peni- 
Streptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomcym. 
Pharmacal  Company,  Bardonia,  New 

(]\j  y.-]220> 


^  PS^®^^®  vaccines.  Caponizing 

Kensington  Veterinary 
and  Poultry  Supply,  Box  37,  Kensington.  Conn. 


SPORTING  GOODS 


P'nest  handmade  quality,  $15 
to  $25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Maine 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


_ SILO  UNLOADERS 

^^^HA^^AL^^dhng~wiirsave"'you~time''and 

Bffm  ®®"'*  for  free  pictures  and  plans. 

Built  for  years  of  dependable  service  the 
Unloader  and  Scru-Feed’r 
Bunk  Conveyor  will  feed  your  cattle  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Write  Van  Dusen  ^  and 
Company,  Inc.,  Wa.vzata.  Minnesota. _ 

SILO  Unloaders :  $795  complete.  Guaranteed 

trfeuto?^^Anen*tr.''®‘*“M^'  Ne^®on  Maginnis,  Dis-^ 
iriputor,  Allentown,  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-1220) 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


ONE  stationary  04  Caterpillar  diesel  engine: 
large  Niagara  duster;  speed  sprayer;  one  or- 
lard  trailer;  one  large  International  truck 
(produce  body)  priced  to  sell  now.  Mills 
Bros.  Orchards,  Middletown,  New  York. 
Diamond  2-2429. 


Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 

dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items 
No  but  the  cow.  Catalog! 

Tu'  mmled  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10.  New  York' 
— - _ (N.  Y. - 1 220) 

SHARPENING  SERVICES 


®^,iP?,®^®  sharpened  and  repaired. 

L.  Orth,  Callicoon,  New  York. 


Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair 
factory  equipment  by  experts 
new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


ii  nuw.  nana  crocneted 

handkerchiefs  $1.50  each.  Assorted  quilted 


Kjii  uooKs,  jewelry, 

appliances,  novelties,  dinnerware,  etc.  Terri- 


7m.  oi/  iy4  pounds 

J2.0a  Guaranteed.  Ward, 


iTV  Kjx  idiifsy  worK  xo  sew. 

Mrs.  Glenda  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


Z —  tjiia .  xviLCiiexi  aprons  ai.zo: 

dr^s  aprons  $1.50.  State  colors.  Aprons,  295 


rU  TT  o  .it''  posipaia  anywnere 

riio  wonderful  Christmas 

^^i^burn,  8  Williams  Terrace, 
lellows  Falls,  Vermont.  _ (N.  Y.-126) 


New  Yorker, 


A  oy  one  oi  America  s 

^^sters.  A  complete  course  (book  form)  for 


erals,  most  brilliant  hard  stones  on  earth. 


Hn.ii.is.  r  iiiesi  quaiuy  WOOI- 
nylon  blend.  Washable.  54-60  wide.  Rich 


_ FILM  DEVELOPING _ 

ROLLS  Developed:  8  prints,  35  cents;  12  45 

cents;  lumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents;  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport,  Iowa. _ 

roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 

Kodacplor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex- 
will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  ffee  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know, 
SPEC:^L  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 
jumbo  prints  25  cents;  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons,  New  York.  ' _ 

PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 

ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
P^l  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
341  East  Center  St.. 
Manchester,  Conn. _  (n.  Y,-TF) 

SOLING  Out:  Lower  than  wholesale  prices, 

household  items,  tools,  toys,  etc.  Catalog 
25  cents:  refundable  first  order.  Neublings, 
Sicklerville,  New  Jersey. _ 

BUY7di?iH~sirvi  50%  barbecue  machines 

, ‘?®^  301  does  8  to  10  chicks  per  hour  $295 
does  12  to  15  chicks  per  hour  $395 
Model  501  does  20  to  25  chicks  per  hour  $595 
Combination  Warmer  and  Barb-Q  $495.  Mode 
$.'3®,.  30  chicks  per  hour  $595.  Writ* 

Barb-Q-Matic,  488  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphii 
23,  Penna. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 
Continued  on  Following  Page 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classilied  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


' '  t 

•  To  177,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  —  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Delmarva  —  15c 
per  ward. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  the  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


the  rural  new  YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK  \ 


ORDER  BLANK - 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $■ 


! 

I 

I 

I 


Please  insert  my  ad  In 
□  Both  Editions. 


Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- Delmarva  Edition.  | 

I 


I 

I 

— - — - - - - - -  I 

I 

. . . . . City  or  Town  . . . .  .  I 

•••*  I 

» 

Address  . .  state  .  I 
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Retail  Milk  Prices 
Up  Four  Cents  in  Boston 

Greater  Boston,  which  consumes 
about  50  per  cent  of  all  milk  used 
in  Massachusetts,  was  in  an  uproar 
late  last  month  over  a  staggering 
jump  in  milk  prices. 

It  was  caused  by  a  price  increase 
order,  allegedly  based  on  extensive 
testimony  taken  at  a  recent  Milk 
Control  Commission  hearing.  The 
dealers  had  testified  that  an  emei- 
gency  existed  which  threatened  the 
continuation  of  the  area’s  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  The  Commission  reported  its 
findings  to  the  Milk  Regulation 
Board  which  in  turn  set  the  follow¬ 
ing  minimum  resale  prices: 

li.  pfll  Blass  . From  41c  to  49c 

i/2  gal!  cartons . From  42c  to  51c 

gallon  glass  . From  79c  to  9ic 

The  price  increases  on  home- 
delivered  quarts  were  inconclusive 
because  they  differed  from  one  area 
to  another,  but  they  were  propor¬ 
tionately  less  and,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  it  was  contended,  there 
was  actually  a  drop  in  quart  prices. 

The  price  schedule  was  obviously 
calculated  to  boost  home  deliveries 
and  to  hurt  store  sales  where  an 
everincreasing  percentage  of  milk  is 
being  sold  in  gallon  glass  jugs. 

The  petition  for  an  increase  in  the 
retail  price  was  supported  mainly  by 
the  smaller  dealers  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area  who  claim  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  multiple-pack  com¬ 
panies.  In  some  cases,  dealers 
handling  only  gallon  jugs  have  pros¬ 
pered  at  the  expense  of  those  dealers 
who  handle  only  quarts. 

Time  and  again,  merchandising  ex¬ 
perts  have  pointed  out  that  there 
are  few  less  efficient  merchandising 
practices  than  selling  milk  in  quart 
bottles.  That  fact  is  finally  catching 
up  with  the  Greater  Boston  dealers. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  petitioned  and  found  that 
the  price  being  paid  to  dealers  was 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  pay  the 
federal  minimum  price  to  producers; 
that,  if  the  situation  continued,  there 
would  be  a  definite  threat  to  the 
milk  supply;  and  that  the  situation 
was  grave  enough  to  warrant  the 
name  “emergency.”  The  price  in¬ 
creases  were  then  ordered,  followed 
immediately  by  wide  protests  and  a 
court  proceeding  to  restrain  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  order.  The  Superior 
Court  declined  to  issue  a  restrain¬ 
ing  order  but  it  did  order  a  review 
of  the  Commission’s  action,  allowing 
30  days  in  which  to  prepare  for  a 
hearing  on  the  merits.  Governor 
Furcolo’s  eleventh-hour  appeal  to  the 
Board  to  hold  up  the  price  increases 
was  disregarded. 

What  the  Massachusetts  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  would  probably  like 
to  see  written  into  the  law  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  enabling  the  Commission  to 
call  in  an  independent  cost  account¬ 
ing  firm  to  determine  what  a  fair 
price  might  be. 

The  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  is 
clamoring  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  entire  law  to  keep  government 
out  of  the  retail  price-fixing  business. 

The  issue  is  rocking  the  State,  and 
the  Legislature  is  soon  going  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Meanwhile,  con¬ 
sumers  in  Greater  Boston  are  shop¬ 
ping  around  and  trying  to  find  deal¬ 
ers  who  are  determined  to  ignore 
the  new  price  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  H.  A.  Kenny 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  Piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 


FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Irmx^nsiye 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. 


JUST  arrived,  another  carload  pressure  treated 
barn  poles.  High  quality  poles  reasonably 
priced.  Also  cedar  poles  soak  treated  wi^ 
Penta.  All  sizes,  cedar  fence  posts.  1\L  D. 
Snell  and  Son,  Northeast  Townline  Road, 
Marcellus,  New  York.  Telephone  OR  9-3121, 
SAVE  50%  on  vitamins.  New,  free  catalogue 
lists  all  brands,  formulas,  prices.  Compare 
and  save.  State  vitamins  now  upng.  Vffarnin 
Specialties.  Box  4435-N,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 
PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel!  Posted- 
No-Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will 
weather  the  elements  for  years.  Sayes  time 
and  money  in  replacements.  For  prices  and 
details,  write  J.  &  E.  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave., 
Auburn,  New  York. _ _ 

NO  TRESPASSING  Signs:  Samples,  prices. 

Cassell.  65-A  Cottage.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

STAINLESS  steel  copper  bottom  singing  tea 

kettle,  push  button  control.  $3.75  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Riley  and  Company, 
New  Castle,  Penna. 


BUILD  your  own  Hi-Fidelity  sets;  Msy  in¬ 
structions.  Details.  Arkay  Dist.  Co.,  Box  581, 
Church  St.  Station,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.-126) 


FREE  Catalog:  Selling  out  hundreds  of  items 
less  than  wholesale  for  home  and  per^nal 
use.  Gifts,  toys,  etc.  Ralph  M.  Oliver  4  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave.,  Limerick,  Maine. _ (N,  Y.-I26) 

50  PIECE  stainless  steel  flatware -high  mirror 
finish  serrated  knife  edges,  guaranteed,  per¬ 
fect  balance  and  beautiful  design,  now  for 
$14.50  postpaid.  Send  to  Franklinville  Horne 
Specialities,  Box  247,  Franklinville,  ^^^y^126) 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  pbli- 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agriculti^al 
Service,  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis,  Md. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishiyornis  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
88.  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


BEES 


BEES  insure  better  crop  pollination.  Profitable 

sideline.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping”  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box 
R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  clover  honey:  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 

$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
NEW  HONEY;  Our  famous  clover  New  York’s 
finest;  5  lbs.  $1.95;  case  6-  5’s  $8.98.  All  above 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  lb.  cans  $10.80;  2-  60  s 
$21-  5  or  more  $10.20  each.  Delicious  Wild- 
flower  60  lb.  $10.20;  2-  60’s  $19.80;  5  or  more 
$9.60  each.  (60’s  F.O.B.)  By  ton  or  pail.  How- 

land  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. _ 

QUALITY  Nut  Meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 
one  pound  $2.10;  two  pounds  $4.00;  five  pounds 
$9.45.  Mammoth  pecan  pieces:  one  pound  $2.40; 
two  pounds  $4.55;  five  pounds  $10.80.  Hickcmy- 
nuts  one  pound  $3.00;  two  pounds  $5.70;  five 
pounds  $13.60.  Quantity  discounts._Write.  T.  ,J. 
Harman,  212  Front  St.,  York.  Pennsylvania. 


WAR  surplus  camping,  hunting,  survival 
equipment,  list  five  cents.  Yerger’s  Supplies, 
305-A  Victory  Lane.  Angola,  Indiana. _ _ 


TREASURE  Maps,  books,  information.  Free 

lists.  Include  $1.00,  receive  six  foot  map 
U.  S.  445  treasure  locations.  Foul  Anchor, 
Rye  1,  New  York. 


Worldwide  Bible  Reading 

This  year  commemorates  the  fif 
teenth  anniversary  of  Worldwide 
Bible  Reading,  observed  especially 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,  this  program  encourages 
day-to-day  reading  of  the  Bible.  The 
readings  are  printed  on  bookmarks 
which  may  be  attained  without 
charge  from  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y.  Just  write  to  the  Society  and 
ask  for  “Daily  Bible  Readings  1959.” 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


CLOVER  cut  comb  honey:  Five  pounds  $2.25. 

Extracted  $2.00  prepaid.  60  pounds  $10.80  here. 

Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  New  York. _ 

WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Finest 
Florida  citrus  grown  along  the  Indian  Ri\^r. 
Receiving  Christmas  orders  now.  Remember 
yourself.  Full  bushel  mixed  $8.95;  I2  bushel 
oranges  $5.95;  5  lb.  tin  famous  Orange  Blossom 
honey  $2.95.  Prepaid.  Add  20%  to  Canada,  or 
write  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa- 
ny.  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. 

AVERY’S  Golden  Wildflower  Honey:  5  lbs. 

$2.20;  10  lbs.  $3.95  prepaid.  H.  J.  A^ry, 

Katonah,  N.  Y.  _ (N.  Y.-TFl) 

HOPS:  Choice  1958  crop  $1.00  per  pound  post¬ 
paid.  Minimum  order  two  pounds.  Send 
remittance  with  order.  J.  A.  Del  Solar,  39 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

NAVEL  oranges.  Ruby  Red  grapefruit,  ideal 

gifts.  Write  for  prices.  O.  L,  Stroman, 
Mission,  Texas. 


SCHOOL  buses  wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

_ (N.  Y.-1220) 

WANTED:  Civil  War  snare  drums  and  uni¬ 
forms.  R.  Darida,  87-18  Corona  Ave.,  Elm¬ 
hurst  73,  New  York. _ (H .  Y .-L6) 

WANTED:  1932  Ford  coupe  or  roadster,  motor 
not  important.  Price  and  condition.  John 
Lovetere,  170  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conin 


PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 


ATTRACTIVE  Colored  Envelopes:  Cherry, 
blue,  green,  canary,  goldenrod.  Unprinted, 
size  6%.  100,  80  cents:  250,  $1.60;  500,  $2.80. 
Postpaid.  Harry  Holmes,  35  Bowdoin  St.,  No. 
Quincy  71,  Mass. 


PRINTING:  Lowest  prices.  Mailing.  Distribu- 
ting.  Opportunity  mail  for  stamp.  Acme, 
Copley  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ l-N-  Y.-126) 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

USED  only  three  weeks:  V2 -ton,  electric  chain 
hoist,  17'  per  min.  lift,  no  end  to  ^the 
amount  of  chain  that  can  be  added.  Cost  $300, 
sell  $200.  J.  Mastri,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  YQ  2-4382 _ _ _ (1^*  Y.-126) 

MC  COKMICK  corn  picker,  mower,  truck  and 

f^riri  wagon.  Joseph  Trabold,  840  West  Side 

Drive,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  broom  equipment,  Balti¬ 
more  stitcher,  tieup  stitcher,  three  wmders, 
seeder,  two  trimmers,  tables,  bale  corn,  thou¬ 
sand  handles,  bamboo  splints,  seven  paint 
dips,  handle  caps,  thread,  various  other  ac¬ 
cessories;  $4,500.  Frank  Mileski,  R.  D.  6, 

Hartmon  Rd.,  Erie,  Pa.  _ 

FARMALL  H  tractor,  new  overhaul,  paint  and 
battery.  Reason  for  selling,  discontinued 
farming.  Price  $800.  G.  H.  Eiselman,  Jr., 
Rancocas  Road,  Mt.  Holly,  N,  J.  Phone. 
AMherst  7-3644.  _ (Pa.-1220) 


GET  extra  proffts  from  poultry.  Money-making 
ideas,  short  cuts,  raising  helps  every  month 
in  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine.  Half 
price  bargain  offer.  Four  years  $1.00.  Order 
today.  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C-28,  Mount 
Morris,  Illinois. 


FREE  1959  Herbalist  Almanac  coming  soon. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  now. 
Calumet  Herb  Company,  Box  248,  South 

Holland,  Illinois. _ _ _ _ 

FREE  Folder  describes  Webster’s  New  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Unabridged  Dictionary  in  two 
volumes.  Stephenson’s,  Rattlesnake  Drive, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful  book 

free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


FIRST  Day  Covers  and  Stamps.  L.  E.  Badger. 

P.  O.  Box  1848,  Springfield,  Mass. _ _ 

WANTED:  U.  S.  gold  coins.  Will  pay  high 

premium.  William  Cnr^shank,  Boxford, 
Massachusetts. 


WORLD  Wide:  500  different  65  cents:  1,000 

different  $1.35.  Arnold  Croil,  Manitowoc, 


COLLLECTORS:  25  old  American,  foreign 

stamps  10  cents.  Accumulations  wanted.  Bris- 
tols.  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

WILL  pay  $5.00  or  over  for  each  unused  U.  S. 

stamp  or  stamped  envelope  up  to  1857.  (Ex¬ 
cept  3-cent  stamps).  Also  pay  $1.50  or  over 
for  each  unused  stamp  or  stamped  envelope 
up  to  1870.  (Except  3-cent  stamps  and  govern¬ 
ment  postcards).  Emil  A.  Wittman,  1435  Van 
Houten  Ave.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 

PATENTS— INVENTIONS 

“INVENTOR’S  Guide"  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 

tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney,  154  Nassau  SL, 
New  York  City. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easy!  Home  Vene¬ 

tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. 

“HOW  to  build  your  own  mailorder  business.” 

Idea  book  for  beginners,  profitable  home¬ 
work.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  50  cents  post¬ 
paid.  Rockey  Service,  6740  Waterworks  Road, 
Norfolk  2,  Virginia. 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 

tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. 

GROCERY  Store;  Stock  and  equipment: 

three  5-room  apartments,  immediate  occu¬ 
pancy;  $8,500  cash.  Fred  Donaldson,  Mays 
Landing,  New  Jersey. 

START  profitable  home  candy  kitchen.  De¬ 

tails  free.  Ray  Schenck,  717  W.  Penn  St., 
Butler,  Penna.  (N.  Y.-126) 

MAKE  big  money  raising  nutria,  chinchillas, 

cavies,  mink,  rabbits,  or  pigeons  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New 
Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 

HARDWARE,  building  and  general  supply 

store  for  sale;  central  Massachusetts.  Doing 
volume  of  $60,000  to  $80,000  a  year.  Will  sell 
due  to  other  interests.  If  interested  write  to 
BOX  3319,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

8-ROOM  house,  barn,  70  acres,  view.  Large 

gift  shop,  stocked  and  equipped,  on  U.  S. 
5,  Putney,  Vermont.  Both  $50,000.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
James  W.  Rand,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Putney,  Vermont. 

EXCHANGE  ideal  family  business  inventory 
for  chicken  farm  or  land,  home.  East  or 
south  states.  Talcott,  Phoenix,  New  York. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 

tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolitan  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 

GAS  SERVICE 

FLORIDA  citrus  fruit:  From  grower  to  you. 

Prices  per  packed  bushel.  No.  3  seedless 
grapefruit  (mostly  small  sizes  $3.00;  No.  4 
seeded  grapefruit  (larger  sizes  $4.25;  No.  5 
larger  grapefruit  and  oranges,  mixed  $4.75; 
No.  6  all  oranges  $5.00.  Add  $2.79  if  you  want 
the  express  prepaid.  E.  R.  Turner  &  Sons, 
P.  O.  Box  1027,  Clearwater.  Florida. 


CHOICE  Stuart  Pecans:  Five  pounds  $2.75;  30 
pounds  $12.  Shelled  halves  $1.50  per  pound. 
Culls  and  pieces  four  pounds  $5.25  delivered. 

Carlee  Grove,  Florala,  Alabama. _ 

PECAN  nutmeats,  fruitcake,  country  cheese. 
Box  107-R-l,  Warwick.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 

$1.95,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 
R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York.  _ 

PURE  maple  syrup.  No.  1  table  grade,  $6.50 

per  gallon  prepaid  up  to  4th  zone.  Arthur 
Young,  Cherry  Creek,  New  York. 


PECANS  in  shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00; 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 

log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


RUBBER  Stamp;  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 
3,  Vermont. _ _ _ 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record¬ 

ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. _ _ _ _ _ 

DON’T  feed  sparrows.  Make  your  own  trap 

and  catch  thousands.  Free  particulars.  Roy 
Vail,  La  Grange  36,  Indiana. _ 

LET  us  tan  your  hide!  (Your  deerskin  hide, 

of  course)  only  $3.00.  Then  from  your  deer¬ 
skin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom-made; 
gloves,  mittens,  jackets,  moccasins,  hats,  hand¬ 
bags.  Write  for  folder  and  pricey  Alvord  Glove 
Co.,  Dept.  RN.  Mayfield,  New  York.  Est.  1917. 

MINK  raising  -  information:  Complete  litera¬ 
ture  and  pen  plans  free.  Lake  Superior  Mink 
Farm,  Superior  EE,  Wisconsin. _ 

ELECTRIC  Train  bargains;  All  gauges.  New, 

guaranteed.  Saving  to  ^50%.  Send  for  list. 
Hobby  Surplus.  Dept.  RN,  Box  3112,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut. 


RUBBER  STAMPS:  Made  to  order.  CharRs  L. 
Forte,  66  Wrinn  St.,  WaUingford,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 

Freehold,  New  Jersey. _ 

XMAS  TREES:  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/and 
or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup- 
plies.  Basking  Ridge.  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

ANTIQUE  automobiles  wanted.  Fass,  5  Howell 

Place,  Newark,  New  Jerse^^^ _ _ 

WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch, 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  'Tele- 
phone  Poland  4-3605.  (N.  Y.-132 


PERSONAL  3-line  rubber  stamp  $1.00  postpaid. 
Pearce,  192  Osborne,  Danbury,  ^^onn. 

BABY  Mynah  Birds:  Talking  kind,  for  sale; 

Birds  and  wild  animals  tamed,  bought  and 
sold.  Bronx  Park  Pet  Shop,  2117  Boston  Rd., 

New  York  City  60,  SE  3-9871. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

OUR  product  will  prevent  your  female  dog 
or  cat  from  having  litters  for  as  long  as 
you  like,  without  surgery  or  harm.  Guaranteed. 
Send  $2.00  for  year’s  supply  to  Capt.  Jack, 

Wayne,  New  Jersey.  _ 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL”,  $1.00  a  year,  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

OLD  handcuffs,  legirons,  hand-wrought  chain 
wanted.  Patterson  Smith,  269  Shepard  Ave., 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

BLACK  HILLS  mixed  minerals  from  $2.00. 

Boxes  tagged  and  mounted.  Postpaid.  Larger 
assorted  by  the  hundredweight.  F.  O.  B. 
Freight.  Dutch  Mill,  Tilford,  South  Dakota. 

RUBBER  Stamps:  Three  lines,  pad  $1.00.  R 

Jones,  Tarentum  4,  Penna.  _ (Pa.  1220) 

FREE  Trial:  Double-edged  razor  blades.  Send 
to:  Merchandise  Mart,  Box  77,  Fair  Haven 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. _ _ 

WATCHES  repaired,  cleaned,  new  parts  re¬ 

placed  if  needed.  $3.95.  Automatics  $1.00  more. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lan’s  Watch  Repair 
Service,  17  South  Center,  American  Fork, 
Utah. _ _ _ 

DOUBLE  edge  razor  blades.  Finest  surgical 

steel,  honed  in  oil,  $1.00  per  hundred,  post- 
paid.  Shaller’s,  Box  8R,  Delano,  Penna. 


able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. 


FARM  FOR  SALE 


Rich  Black  Farm  Land 

in  North  Carolina.  Long  growing  season. 
Level  land  —  ideal  for  machine  cultivation. 
For  information,  write  to  — 

LAKE  PHELPS  FARMS, 

7  Professional  Bldg., 

Washington,  North  Carolina 


WOODEN  garden  pump  wanted.  BOX  3311, 
Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-126) 


CANNONS  Wanted:  Real  and  model.  Hamp- 

ton  Howell,  Westhampton  Beach  New  York. 
_ (N.  Y.-126) 

WANTED:  Antique  cars,  motorcycles!  brass 

lights,  horns.  A1  Hood,  265  Godwin  Ave., 
Wyckoff,  New  Jersey.  TWinbrook  1-0001, 


WANTED:  Antique  dolls,  parts,  any  amount. 

Send  insured  for  estimate,  return  guaran¬ 
teed.  Early  Shoppe  Doll  Hospital,  2984  Webster 
Ave.,  Bronx  58,  N.  Y. _ (N.  Y.-126) 

YOUNG  experienced  dairy  farmer  wants  to 

buy  complete  small  or  large  Holstein  herd. 
Robert  Stiles,  R.  D.  4,  Cortland,  New  York. 


WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron  toys.  L.  C. 

Hegarty,  Coalport,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Edison  cylinder  phonograph  in  per¬ 

fect  condition.  Leon  Rothermich,  Route  5, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DECAL  letters,  numbers,  for  trucks  and  signs. 

Write  for  folder  and  sample.  Mathews  Co., 
827  South  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  lUinois 


TYPEWRITER,  Adding  machine  ribbons  $1.00; 

three  for  $2.50.  Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 
Price  list  on  many  useful  office  items  on 
request.  ’Ty-Add  Sales,  139  Elizabeth  St.,  Pitts- 
ton  3,  Penna. _ _____ 

TATTOOS:  Painlessly  removed  by  appointment 

only  in  Boston,  N.  Y.  C.,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  Box  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ _ 

HEARING  aid  cords,  $1.00;  soft  molds,  $2.00; 

batteries  wholesale.  Milby,  Wake  Village, 
Texas. _ _ _ _ 

THE  “Changing  Spots”  card  stunt.  One  of  the 

best  pocket  tricks  yet  produced.  You  11 
agree.  Send  25  cents  coin.  J.  E.  Clements, 
430  N.  Lumber  St.,  Allentown.  Penna. _ 

PLAYER  piano  rolls.  Big  selection.  Free 
list.  Worth,  Box  173,  Muskegon  5,  Michigan. 

PAINTINGS;  10"  by  12",  handpainted,  water- 
color,  unframed.  For  the  children’s  nursery, 
games  or  hobbies.  Choice  of  purple  people 
eater,  or  frog.  Many  more.  Send  for  list.  Only 
90  cents  each.  Send  90  cents  and  choice  to 
V.  P.  Tinch,  East  Main  St.,  East  Aurora, 
New  York.  (N.  Y.-126) 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  50  TO  70  FEET 

Fits  all  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC. 
Warsaw,  New  York 


WELD,  BRAZE^  ANYONE  CAN  WELD  AT  HOME  four-WAY 


SOLDER,  CUT 


Acclaimed  by  thousands  of  stock,  hot  rod.  customizing  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  mechanics.  Repair  fenders,  bodies,  bicycles,  ma¬ 
chinery — almost  anything  of  metal.  No  experience  needed. 
Welder  comes  complete  with  twin  carbon  arc-torch  and 
accessories  at  low,  low  price.  Operates  from  any  properly 
wired  110  V.  A.C.  or  D.C.  line.  Order  from  this  ad.  10  day 
money  back  guarantee.  Literature  on  larger  equipment  FREE. 


WELDER 
of  1001  uses 

»14W 

P.O.*.  FACTORY 
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FOUR-WAY  WELDER  CO.,  OeptFSSMlUIOS.  Federal  St..  Chicago  16 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


We  want  to  caution  our  readers 
to  be  very  scrupulous  in  retaining 
all  cancelled  checks,  money  order  re¬ 
ceipts  and  any  correspondence  or 
literature  that  they  receive  pertain¬ 
ing  to  any  disputed  matter.  In  case 
of  bankruptcy  or  other  legal  action, 
such  records  are  important  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  claim  for  adjustment.  With¬ 
out  them  an  individual  would  have 
no  proof  of  his  claim.  Keep  such 
records  in  a  safe  place.  Sometimes 
a  claim  for  adjustment  is  long  drawn 
out,  and,  in  housecleaning,  one  is  apt 
to  destroy  evidence  of  a  just  claim. 
Without  proof  a  claim  might  not  be 
allowed. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  to  this 
for  a  long  time.  Now  I  am  just  going 
to  take  time  and  do  it,  for  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and 
cooperation  in  my  problem.  The  com¬ 
pany  came  right  through  after  you 
wrote  to  them  and  I  have  received 
my  refund,  thanks  to  you.  Although 
I  had  the  package  insured,  I  just 
wasn’t  getting  anywhere,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  add  I  never  would  have 
without  your  help.  c.  p. 

We  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness 
of  our  readers  in  advising  that  our 
efforts  were  successful  in  clearing  up 
his  difficulty.  We  are  glad  to  help 
our  friends  and,  when  we  succeed, 
it  gives  a  new  incentive  to  our  work. 

A  newspaper  reports  that  Hoxsey 
Cancer  Clinic,  Portage,  Pa,,  has  gone 
out  of  business.  It  was  under  attack 
by  the  Government  for  several  years. 
It  is  reported  that  the  directors 
acted  in  order  to  avoid  a  contempt 
citation  which  charged  that  the  clin¬ 
ic  and  its  officers  had  violated  an 
injunction  banning  the  distribution 
of  cancer  treatment  pills  to  out-of- 
state  patients.  The  Hoxsey  treatment 
had  been  bi’anded  worthless  by  the 
Government  and  by  the  American 
Medical  Assn. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  barred  a  midwestern  cattle  deal¬ 
er  from  doing  business  for  four  years 
when  it  was  found  he  had  defrauded 
farmers  in  the  purchase  and  resale 
of  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle.  The 
dealer  was  said  to  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  5,715  pounds  the  weight 
of  cattle  he  sold  them.  The  dealer 
was  also  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  practices  and  to  keep  full 
records  of  all  transactions  involved 
in  his  business.  He  received  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  and  was  put  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  four  years  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  make  restitution 
to  the  farmers  who  were  defrauded. 

The  U.S.D.A.  is  doing  good  work 
in  checking  on  transactions  of  this 
kind. 


“Ye  gods  !  !  They  are  still  coming 
in  from  all  over.  I  thank  all  these 
kind  subscribers  to  your  very  fine 
farm  paper,  who  wrote  me,  and  I 
wish  I  had  a  carload  of  cannon  balls. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  get  results 
will  certainly  be  amazed  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  responses  received;  they  will 
be  swamped.”  h.  l. 

The  cannon  balls  referred  to  in 
our  recent  issue  were  for  sale.  There 
were  many  requests  for  them,  and  we 
regret  we  did  not  make  that  point 
clear.  H.  L.  will  be  glad  to  quote  the 
price  to  any  one,  desiring  to  buy 
them  as  collectors’  items. 

Complaints  have  been  placed 
against  several  correspondence 
schools  offering  Civil  Service  and 
Airline  Training.  Many  people  do 
need  special  schooling  for  special 
positions,  but  some  firms  offer  train¬ 
ing  that  is  not  needed,  or  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  schools  or  colleges. 
Franklin  Institute,  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
has  agreed  to  a  consent  order  which 
prohibits  it  from  implying  that  it  has 
any  official  relationship  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Northwest 
Air  College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  not 
responded  to  an  initial  decision  of 
the  F.  T.  C.  which  orders  it  to  stop 
using  deceptive  offers  of  employment 
and  other  misrepresentation  to  sell 
its  correspondence  courses  in  “Spe¬ 
cialized  Airlines  Training.”  The 
complaint  claimed  that  openings  do 
not  exist  in  all  the  advertised  cate¬ 
gories  and  thousands  of  people  com¬ 
pleting  the  course  have  not  obtained 
work.  Complaints  are  still  pending 
against  other  organizations. 

When  a  salesman  offers  high  re¬ 
wards  for  completing  training  that 
he  sells,  check  the  facts.  There  are 
many  responsible  correspondence 
schools  giving  good  courses,  but 
there  are  some  salesmen  who  offer 
anything  to  make  a  sale. 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
check  for  $50.00  which  no  doubt  will 
be  useful  these  days  of  uncertain 
prices  in  the  egg  production  business 
in  which  I  am  engaged.  We  farmers 
have  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  security  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  a  real  helping  hand,  that 
we  can  grasp  in  cases  of  need  and 
emergency,  in  The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er.  Thank  you  very  much.  s.  h.  j. 

New  York 

This  refers  to  a  long  drawn-out 
claim  that  is  not  yet  fully  settled. 
It  was  a  two-year-old  personal  loan 
for  which  settlement  had  not  been 
made.  A  judgment  was  secured  and 
the  attorney  reports  payments  are 
coming  in  by  “dribs  and  drabs,”  but 
he  is  hopeful  that  with  patience  the 
account  will  be  paid  in  full. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Aluminum  for  Building  —  Beauty 
as  well  as  serviceability  are  charac¬ 
teristics  of  aluminum  construction, 
and*Kaiser  Aluminum  makes  a  point 
of  it  in  its  new  booklet  on  homes  and 
farm  buildings.  Just  tin  snips,  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  scoring  knife  are  said  to  be 
needed  to  put  up  a  building  with 
aluminum  sheets.  The  booklet  is 
available  without  charge  from  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Sales,  Inc., 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
11,  Ill. 


To  Make  the  Septic  Tank  Work  — 
Pumping  out  the  septic  tank  is  not 
always  the  only  solution  to  sewage 
trouble  at  country  homes.  Adding  the 
right  kind  of  bacteria  is  often  of 
great  help.  The  “Story  of  Willie  Bac¬ 
teria”  explains  how  and  why  this  is 
so.  The  booklet  is  available,  and 
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worthwhile  to  request,  from  The 
FX-Lab  Company,  77  Okner  Parkway, 
Livingston,  N.  J. 


Boxes  for  the  Wagon  —  The  Buer- 
kens  Corporation  says  that  its  Dutch 
ancestry  allows  it  to  build  nothing 
but  the  best,  and  that  is  why  its 
wagon  boxes  have  been  farm  fav¬ 
orites  for  years.  They  are  made  of 
lumber.  Brochures  on  these  practical 
farm  boxes  are  available  without 
charge  from  Buerkens  Corp.,  Pella, 
Iowa. 


The  Kind  of  Fish  We  Want  —  Be¬ 
fore  stocking  the  farm  pond  with  the 
game  fish  wanted,  it  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  get  rid  of  undesirable  species. 
This  is  possible  by  spraying  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pond  with  a  rotenone 
chemical.  Full  instructions  on  the  op¬ 
eration  are  available  without  charge 
from  Chemical  Insecticide  Corp.,  30 
Whitman  Ave.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


Only  Offers 

These  Exclusive  Features: 

1.  Patented  Built-in  Down-draft 
System 

2.  Patented  Radiant  Heat  Controlled 
Thermostat 


soys  “Many  Users 

50%  to  75% 

ON  FUEL  COSTS" 
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WOOD  HEATERS 

HOMES  -  SCHOOLS  .  STORES  -  APARTMENTS 


Build  only  one  fire  a  season,-  refueling  on  an 
average  of  once  every  12  hours  and  remove 
ashes  3  times  monthly.  Any  wood  burn 
clean  .  .  .  less  soot  and  grime.  You  are 
sured  of  safe,  'round-the-clock  heat  at 
minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  See 
Ashley  dealer  today. 


3.  Patented  Secondary  Air  Intake 

4.  Choice  of  Four  Decorator  Colors 

(Dealerships  available  in  some  areas) 


If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you,  write  us  for  free 
details  on  the  Ashley  Automatic  Wood  Stove. 
OVER  3,000  SOLD  FROM  ONE  CITY 
AVAILABLE  IN  15  MODELS  —  15  PRICES 
WE  PRE-PAY  FREIGHT 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  INC. 
Box  F-36  Columbia,  South  Carolina 


Which  Savings  &  Loan 
Associations  Pay  4%? 

You’ll  find  the  answer  in  our  Cur¬ 
rent  Recommended  List  of  Savings 
&  Loan  Accounts.  Write  today  and 
also  receive  a  free  copy  of  our  in¬ 
formative  16-page  “Investors  Hand¬ 
book  on  Insured  Savings  and  Loan 
Certificates”,  which  explains  how 
each  account  is  insured  up  to 
$10,000  by  an  agency  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Ask  for  R-402. 

Amott,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y, 

Telephone:  BArcIay  7-4880 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 


SPRAY  Low-Cost  Mogic  Circle 

Repellent.  Creoles  barricade 
agoinsi  Deer  Also  Beavers.  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Sheep,  Skunks  and  Raccoons 
in  some  coses. 

Odor  not  offensive  fo  humans. 

BUY  NOW!  locolly,  or  order  direct  from 
Stole  College  Loborotones,  State  College,  Po.  Write  for  info. 

STATE  COLLEGE  LA'BORATORIES 
Dept.  F,  P.  O.  Bos  492,  State  College,  Pa. 


Repellent 
Availoble. 


Pore  Polyethylene  Sheeting  in  Clear  or  Black 


COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof;  stays 
nexible  at  60®  below.  Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable 
J^ex^nsive  the  Best  Polyethylene  money  can  buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros,.  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 


_ Wet  Pm  Square  Fwl 

2  Gouge  (.002) . 


IC 


Wldlte  Avtilable-lOO  tin.  Ft,  Ralls 
3, 4  &  9  ft.  widths,  1 00  ft,  long 


Hdwe.,  Lbr.,  Implement  Or  Feed  Dealer 
To  Be  Sure  Tmi  Get  Genuine  Warp's  COVERAU  Al  These  low,  low  Prices 


3,6,  lO'A,  12,  14,  16'/2,  20, 

32  &  40  ft.  widths 


4  Gauge  (.004). 

6  - 


....2t 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O,  Box  464-A  CA)9tDEN  1,  N.  J. 


10  TO  33  YEARS 

MAJOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  —  to  see  your  farm  as  you 
want  it  to  be  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  realize  those  plans,  to  make  important  purchases,  add  land, 
modernize  your  home.  The  way  to  do  it?  A  Federal  Lank  Bank 
Loan  is  the  answer.  Determine  your  needs  now.  Then  discuss  your 
plans  with  your  NFLA.  We’ll  make  the  arrangement  that’s  best 
for  you  .  .  .  loans  may  be  paid  over  periods  of  10  to  33  yearsj 


NEED  MONEY? 

"Can  do!"  says  Kandoo 

For  full  information  see  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  soon,  or  write  Dept., 
RB-9,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Moss. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 
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•  •  •  or  any  other  machine  you  need 

Only  revolutionary  new  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  sense  tough  spots 
instantly  .  .  .  automatically  increase  torque  power  up  to  100%  ,  .  .  with¬ 
out  clutching,  shifting  or  stalling!  You  plow  in  a  higher  working  range, 
get  more  work  done  every  hour,  every  gallon  of  fuel  because  you  never 
have  to  stop  to  down-shift!  Only  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  give  you 
this  time  and  money -saving  efficiency.  Choose  from  3-plus,  4  and  5-plow 
models.  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY! 


New  4-pIow  Case-o-matic 
Drive  600  tractor  with  choice 
of  gasoline  or  LP-gas;  4  or8 
working  ranges;  4  front-end 
styles. 


lew  Case  133  twine-tie  baler.  Low-cost, 
imily-size  automatic  baler.  Makes  firm, 
ompact,  sliced  14x18  bales.  PTO  or  en- 
ine  drive. 


New  Case  160  baler.  Rugged  and  fast  for 
big-acreage  baling.  Four-way  tension  makes 
solid,  16x18,  100-lb.  bales  that  stand  rough 
handling.  PTO  or  engine;  twine  or  wire. 


DON’T  LET  YOUR 
OLD  FARM  MACHINERY 

CATUED  RIICT 


Don’t  make  “barn  room’’  for  an  out-of-date  tractor.  That  tired 
old  farm  equipment  that  can’t  pay  its  keep  any  more  can  be  worth 
money  to  you.  Your  Case  dealer  wants  trade-ins  to  keep  his  service 
shop  busy  this  winter.  See  him  now  while  he’s  wheeling  and  dealing! . 
He’ll  PAY  YOU  6%o  INTEREST  in  cash  on  your  trade-in  and/or 
down  payment  until  you  start  using  your  new  Case  tractor  or 
machine.  Furthermore,  he’ll  guarantee  the  price  you  settle  on 
against  increase.  Call  your  Case  dealer  now  .  .  .  bring  in  your  in¬ 
efficient  old  tractor,  baler,  combine,  corn  picker,  chopper  or  any 
other  piece  of  farm  machinery  that  needs  costly  repairs.  ACT 
NOW— get  6%  interest  from  your  Case  dealer. 

No  carrying  charge  on  the  deferred  balance  till  season  of  use! 


BIG  dollar  savings  on. a  new 


DRIVE,  tractor 


Your  CASE®  dealer  will  “horse-trade” 
and  pay  you  6%  See  him  today ! 

Case  Crop-Way  Purchase  Plan  puts  a  new  tractor  or  other  machine 
to  work  on  your  farm  now  .  .  .  lets  you  make  payments  as  you  have 
money  coming  in.  Ask  your  Case  dealer  for  details. 

il.  1.  CASE 

«l.  I.  CASE  CO®  •  RACINE,  WIS. 

Isf  in  Qualify  for  Over  100  Years 


FREE  TRACTOR  ANALYSIS!  see  how  good— or  now 

bad — your  present  tractor  really  is  ...  at  your  Case  Dealer’s 
Mid-Winter  Service  Clinic.  Ask  him  about  it. 


r  SEND  ME  THE  FACTS! 

!  There’s  a  reason  why  Case-o-matic  Drive  tractors  are  breaking 
I  all  sales  records.  Check  information  you  want.  Mail  to  J.  I. 
a  Case  Co.,  Dept,  M-718,  Racine,  WLs. 

I  □  3+plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  400  tractor 

I  □  4-plow  Case-o-matIc  Drive  600  tractor 

I  □  5-plow  Case-o-matic  Drive  800  tractor 

I  Name _ _ _ Student  □ 

Address - — - - ^ - - - — ■ 


NEW  YORK  AND 


NEW 


ENGLAND 


FARM 


FAMILY 


Profit  i 


FEATDR 
IN  THIS 

All  About  Ch 


omboring 


In  the  New  Jersey  test,  trap  nesting  showed  the  existence  of  false  layers.  Disease-free,  healthy  birds 
are  the  foundation  of  full  egg  nests  in  Winter. 


For  Egg  Profit  in  Winter 

March-hatched  pullets  most  productive*  .  •  at  least  half 
the  eggs  to  be  Large  .  .  .  immunization  and  health*  .  • 
antibiotics  and  vitamins*  *  *  ventilation  and  heat* 

By  C.  S.  PLATT 


AN  anything  be  quite  so  heart¬ 
warming  to  a  poultryman  on  a 
cold  Winter’s  day  as  a  full  pail 
of  eggs?  Perhaps.  But  mighty 
few  things;  for  eventually  the 
full  egg  basket  means  “the  full 
dinner  pail.”  And  the  pleasure 
is  more  than  economic;  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  flock  is  functioning  well  is  a 
great  reward  in  itself. 

The  cold  months  are  most  important  to  the 
realization  of  a  successful  egg  year.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  egg  laying  test  in  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
turns  over  cost  of  feed  for  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  and  February  amounted  to  $1.60 
per  bird,  an  average  of  $.40  per  month.  With 
returns  for  the  whole  year  at  $3.48,  an  average 
of  only  $.29  per  month,  almost  half  the  annual 
profit  came  during  the  four  winter  months. 
All  winters  are  not  the  same  when  it  comes 
to  egg  prices,  of  course,  but  one  can  generally 
rely  on  the  prospect  of  superior  prices,  and, 
moreover,  when  production  is  high.  Plans 
should  be  made — and  put  into  effect — for  the 
highest  winter  egg  production  possible. 

Age  of  the  Stock 

The  flrst  necessity  for  profitable  winter  eggs 
is  a  high  percentage  of  pullets.  Old  hens  in  a 
molt  cannot  produce  in  abundance  during  Win¬ 
ter.  But  pullets  must  be  of  right  age,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  ideal,  for  a  continuous  supply  of  eggs 
all  Winter,  is  birds  hatched  in  March.  Such 
birds  are  nine  months  old  in  December  and 
in  the  full  swing  of  production.  If  hatched 
earlier  they  are  likely  to  be  in  a  partial  or  neck 
molt  just  when  eggs  are  wanted  and  needed. 
If  hatched  later,  they  will  not  be  old  enough 
to  carry  on  sustained  egg  production;  their 
growth  will  not  be  completed  by  the  time  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

A  pullet  needs  seven  months  to  get  ready. 
Too  long?  No.  Many  pullets  in  a  flock  start  to 
lay  when  they  are  five  months,  but  the  flock 
as  a  whole  should  not  reach  a  peak  of  produc¬ 
tion  until  the  birds  are  seven.  Then  a  poultry- 
man  has  every  right  to  expect  a  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  70  per  cent  or  better  through  Winter. 

Pullets  hatched  after  March  can  be  made  to 
reach  this  high  rate  of  lay  by  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  In  general,  however,  this  is  not  good 
practice.  Light  is  certainly  a  stimulant  to  egg 
production,  but  a  pullet  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  it  until  she  is  fully  grown.  Her  event¬ 
ual  overall  production  and  profitability  may 
suffer  if  she  is  exposed  too  prematurely. 

Chicks  50  years  ago  were  hatched  out  under 
hens  in  June  or  July.  The  birds  then  grew 
slowly  on  a  farm  diet  and  they  were  not  ready 
for  egg  production  until  January  or  so.  With 
short  days,  the  pullets  were  rather  laggard 
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when  it  came  to  production  of  eggs.  By  March, 
however,  they  started  to  respond  to  naturally 
lengthening  days,  and  their  spring  egg  pro¬ 
duction  rose  to  rates  we  seldom  see  today. 

The  nearest  approach  we  have  to  this  old- 
time  method  of  rearing  lies  in  the  current 
practice  of  placing  pullets  under  controlled 
lighting.  This  is  in  effect  a  return  to  Nature’s 
way,  but  under  our  own  control.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  pullets  must  be 
seven  months  old  by  October  to  lay  a  lot  of 
winter  eggs.  Ready  then  to  go  to  a  high 
level  of  production,  with  the  use  of  artificial 
light  they  can  maintain  it  through  profitable 
winter  months. 

Size  of  Eggs  Is  Important  to  Profit 

A  problem  closely  associated  with  age  of 
pullets  is  egg  size.  This,  in  turn,  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  price  received  for  the  eggs: 
In  New  Jersey’s  egg  test  last  December  when 
egg  production  was  72.3  per  cent,  egg  size  ran 
mostly  Large  and  Extra  Large.  It  should  for 
March-hatched  pullets  in  December.  Your  pul¬ 
lets  should  certainly  be  producing  more  than 
half  their  eggs  larger  than  Medium.  If  not,  then 
you  have  a  stock  inferior  for  early  egg  size, 
or  your  pullets  are  underweight  or  immature. 
There  is  a  rather  wide  difference  in  size  of 
eggs  produced  by  various  strains.  Production 
itself,  of  course,  is  also  affected  by  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  birds.  But  our  standard  of  70  per 
cent  lay  can  well  be  met  by  chickens  of  ordi¬ 
nary  modern  breeding.  They  only  have  to  be 
reared  properly  and  be  healthy.  The  size  of 
their  eggs  should  certainly  be  up  to  50  per  cent 
Large  by  the  time  they  reach  nine  months 
of  age. 

Health  is  a  most  important  element  in  win¬ 
tertime  egg  success.  Pullets  must  be  reared 


Benjamin  Kraybill  maintains  high  egg  production 
year-round  in  his  new  almost  automatic  poultry 
house  in  Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


free  of  internal  parasites— no  round  or  tape' 
worms,  and  they  should  not  be  subjected  tq 
severe  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis.  Internal  dis^ 
turbances  leave  marks  upon  young  chickens! 
Intestinal  walls  become  thickened  and  in-i 
flamed;  the  conditions  stay  with  the  pullets  fori 
life.  Such  birds  simply  cannot  maintain  a  high' 
rate  of  egg  production,  regardless  of  feeding  or 
breeding.  If  in  doubt  about  the  flock,  send  al 
few  of  the  poorer  specimens  to  the  nearby- 
diagnostic  laboratory  or  the  state  agricultural, 
college  for  examination.  You  will  not  be  able 
to  do  much  about  the  situation  after  you  getj 
the  report  back — the  damage  is  already  done,, 
but  at  least  you  will  know  what  the  problem 
is  and  be  in  a  position  in  Spring  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  with  the  pullets  to  be  reared 
next  year. 

Respiratory  Diseases  Are  Egg  Enemies  ^ 
Assuming  that  the  birds  are  in  good  in-  • 
testinal  health,  the  next  concern  should  be 
about  their  respiratory  health.  Coughs  andi 
colds  are  common  problems,  and  they  are  diffi- 1 
cult  to  diagnose  and  control.  Newcastle  disease 
is  actually  a  permanent  affliction  in  many 
flocks.  Vaccination  does  keep  it  under  control 
fairly  well,  but  immunity  of  the  individual 
chickens  runs  out  at  different  times;  some  are  j 
always  coming  down  with  a  natural  outbreak,  i 
Infectious  bronchitis  in  a  flock  of  growing  pul- 
lets  is  supposed  to  provide  a  life-long  immunity,  i 
too;  and  it  probably  does.  But  it  may  also  leave  ■ 
its  mark  on  birds  in  life-long  immunity  to  good 
egg  production.  It  makes  false  layers.  A  year 
or  so  ago  we  found  16  pullets  in  a  flock  of  120  ' 
birds  that  gave  all  indications  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion — their  combs  nice  and  red,  vents  soft  and 
pliable —  but  no  eggs.  And  the  birds  actually 
went  to  the  nests  every  day.  Trapnesting 
showed  that  they  were  surely  not  producing,  i 
Bronchitis  had  gotten  into  them  the  previous  i 
Summer.  ; 

Coryza  is  a  cold-like  malady  marked  by  a 
discharge  from  nostrils  that  makes  whole  pens 
give  off  an  unpleasant  odor.  While  this  disease 
is  almost  impossible  to  control  completely, 
antibiotics  will  help  maintain  the  appetite  of 
the  flock  and  thus  relieve  it  some.  Antibiotics 
also  help  control  internal  organisms  that  tend 
to  pull  down  resistance  of  a  hen. 

Really  severe  outbreaks  of  particular  dis¬ 
eases  are  not  too  common  nowadays.  Some  : 
years  ago,  chicken  pox  was  a  serious  problem, 
but  almost  every  flock  today  is  vaccinated  and 
has  immunity  for  at  least  a  year.  Laryngo-  ' 
tracheitis,  also  once  a  grave  threat,  can  now 
be  kept  under  control  by  vaccination.  There  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  a  flock  to  come  down 
with  this  disease.  Cholera,  which  may  still  ap¬ 
pear  as  old-fashioned  roup,  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated.  If  it  comes,  increase  the  vita-  i 
mins  in  the  birds’  rations  and  plan  to  sell  off 
all  old  birds  before  the  pullets  are  housed  an¬ 
other  year.  This  usually  breaks  the  cycle  of 
infection  and  clears  up  the  farm  for  many 
years. 

Feed  for  the  Flock 

Adding  vitamins  to  the  diet  is  good  practice 
any  time  the  flock  is  not  up  to  standard.  A  sick 
flock  is  off  feed,  and  it  ought  to  have  a  forti¬ 
fied  ration,  one  that  contains  more  therapeutic 
and  nutritional  factors  for  each  ounce  they 
are  able  to  consume.  Vitamin-enriched  pellets 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  as  a  regular 
winter  provision,  too.  Also,  during  very  cold 
temperatures  when  the  thermometer  is  down 
to  zero,  the  flock  can  use  extra  energy.  Pro¬ 
vide  it  either  in  extra  grain  or  in  fleshing  pel¬ 
lets.  In  general,  nevertheless,  a  healthy  flock 
will  eat  according  to  its  needs  and  do  a  very 
respectable  job  of  egg  production  on  standard  : 
commercial  feeds. 

A  word  about  housing.  Ventilation  is  an  im-  , 
portant  need.  Do  not  try  to  keep  the  house 
warm  unless  you  are  in  a  position  also  to  keep  ’ 
it  well  ventilated.  This  is  a  difficult  task;  yet 
a  house  closed  up  too  much  becomes  damp.  The 
chickens  will  be  better  off  to  stand  a  little 
cold  than  a  wet,  damp  house.  Insulation  will 
help  prevent  sudden  changes  in  temperature, 
and  double-glass  windows  conserve  heat  during 
the  sunny  part  of  the  day.  They  must  be  used 
with  judgment,  however,  and  not  to  the  extent 
of  providing  for  ventilation  only  by  opening 
windows.  ( continued  on  page  16 ) 
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There’s  New  Life  in  Northeast  Lettuce 


Vacuum  cooling  aids  the  East’s  advantages 
of  high  yields  and  nearby  markets. 

Still  to  come:  better  pest  control,  high  quality. 


By  F.  M.  ISENBERG 


ETTUCE  is  the  sputnik  of  the 
vegetable  business.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  it  has  shot  up  from  five 
pounds  per  capita  in  1920  to 
19  pounds  today.  Only  two 
other  fresh  vegetables  have 
shown  anywhere  near  such 
appreciable  increases  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion:  sweet  corn  with  a  rise  from  2.9  to  7.8 
pounds  in  the  past  40  years,  and  carrots  from 
2.2  to  6.7  pounds. 

Lettuce  is  in  an  orbit  all  of  its  own.  It 
brought  growers  almost  $144,000,000  from 
233,000  acres  last  year.  And  this  succulent 
vegetable  is  as  temperamental  as  are  rockets,  cooled  from  80  or  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  down 
too.  A  sudden  rain  before  harvest  will  literally  to  33  degrees  in  15  to  20  minutes.  Essentially, 
blow  up  a  crop  into  loose  heads  which  are  the  cooling  results  from  extremely  rapid 


cars  for  holding  ice  and  salt  through  which  air 
circulates  to  provide  refrigeration  in  transit. 
When  unionization  of  these  crews  proceeded, 
packing  costs  started  to  rise.  But,  with  vacuum 
cooling,  less  costly  Mexican  nationals  and  other 
agricultural  labor  could  be  used  directly  in 
the  field  to  cut,  trim  and  package  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  The  old  packing  shed  is  now  the  vacuum 
cooling  plant  where  every  operation  is  mechan¬ 
ized  except  the  actual  loading  into  the  freight 
cars.  In  time,  even  this  may  be  done  with  skids 
and  fork  lifts. 

Cooling  by  vacuum  is  a  very  efficient  method 
for  a  crop  like  lettuce.  Boxes  of  lettuce  can  be 


evaporation  of  two  to  four  per  cent  of  the 
v/ater  in  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce  heads.  The 
evaporation  is  caused  by  the  vacuum  process. 
To  change  from  liquid  to  vapor,  as  the  water 
must  under  the  reduced  pressure,  much  heat 


worthless  in  commerce.  It  likes  a  cool  climate 
with  a  well  drained  soil;  excessive  heat  ruins 
quality,  and  wet  soil  retards  growth.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  lettuce  is  concentrated  in  areas  where 
climate  and  soil  are  favorable. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  our  commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  lettuce  is  presently  in  California 
and  Arizona.  In  the  East,  production  is  in 
scattered  areas  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  mucklands  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Many  eastern  areas  in  New  Jersey  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  produce  fine  crops  during  a  very  short 
spring  or  fall  season  when  temperatures  are 
favorable.  The  mucklands  of  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  have  an  average  season  ex¬ 
tending  from  July  until  frost. 

Twelve  Months  vs.  Four 

In  the  West,  lettuce  has  become  the  most 
industrialized  of  vegetable  crops.  Production 
is  often  scheduled  so  that  crops  mature  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  a  12-month 
period;  it  is  almost  like  cars  regularly  drop¬ 
ping  off  assembly  lines  in  Detroit.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  shifting  production  from  one 
district  to  another,  to  wherever  climate  is  most 
favorable  at  the  time.  The  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  operation  is  that  a  grower  or  shipper 
can  supply  his  marketing  organization  with  a 
known  brand  12  months  of  the  year. 

With  the  adoption  of  industrial  techniques,  is  required;  and  this  heat  is  simply  taken  from 
many  of  the  operations  usually  performed  by  the  field  heat  of  the  lettuce  head.  When  it  is 
eastern  farmers  themselves  on  their  own  lands  used  up,  the  head  becomes  cold.  Water  as  well 
are  contracted  out  to  specialists  in  the  West,  as  heat  is  lost  in  the  vacuum  process,  but  since 
Fertilizing  is  done  by  companies  which  supply  the  head  is  cooled  uniformly  from  the  center 
material,  equipment  and  labor.  Disease  and  outward,  the  small  amount  is  scarcely  missed, 
insect  control  likewise  is  provided  by  con-  and  wilting  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  equip- 
tractors.  Big  labor-consuming  operations  like  ment  required  for  vacuum  cooling  is  very  ex- 
the  blocking  out  or  thinning  of  the  crop  are  pensive.  Some  plants  cost  as  much  as  one 
frequently  carried  on  under  contract  with  a  million  dollars;  small  portable  ones  may  run 
labor  pool.  At  maturity  the  crop  is  sold  to  a  around  $100,000.  The  plants  consist  of  one  or 
shipper  who  harvests,  trucks,  cools  and  loads  more  tubes  —  they  withstand  great  external 
it.  Many  large  shipping  firms  grow  part  of  their  presssure  —  into  which  the  lettuce  is  loaded, 
own  needs  as  well  as  buy  from  other  producers.  Air  and  moisture  are  withdrawn  by  large 
Since,  however,  so  many  individuals  are  in-  vacuum  pumps  or  steam  jets.  The  tubes  range 
volved  in  the  operations,  capital  investment  in  size  from  those  holding  250  cartons  to  ones 
for  each  can  be  fairly  low  for  the  amount  of  holding  two  loaded  freight  cars, 
overall  production  achieved.  In  contrast  to  this  The  use  of  cheap  labor,  efficient  cooling, 
system,  eastern  growers  have  continued  to  cheap  paper  cartons  and  less  carton  weight 
produce  on  small  acreages  of  their  own  land  have  contributed  in  the  past  10  years  to  the 
using  their  own  equipment  and  performing  cutting  of  costs  and  to  keeping  western  lettuce 
most  of  the  operation  themselves.  competitive  in  eastern  markets. 


In  the  apparatus  of  Oswego  Vacuum  Cooling  Co., 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  the  tube  on  the  left,  which 
can  hold  a  loaded  lettuce  trailer,  is  permanent. 
Otherwise,  the  steam  jet  assembly  is  moveable 
and  can  be  dismantled  in  a  day. 


The  Effect  of  Vacuum  Cooling 

The  biggest  single  factor  since  World  War  II 
which  has  helped  western  growers  to  dominate 
eastern  lettuce  markets,  even  at  the  peak  of 
the  eastern  growing  season,  is  the  dry  pack. 
This  was  made  possible  by  the  development  of 
the  vacuum  cooling  system  of  refrigeration  for 
removing  field  heat  from  closed  cartons  of 
lettuce.  Prior  to  vacuum  cooling,  lettuce  was 
packed  by  specialized  crews  in  sheds  and  then 
shipped  with  ice  in  the  crate  as  well  as  in 
bunkers,  those  compartments  in  refrigerator 
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The  Cooling  Comes  East 

Eastern  growers,  however,  have  shown  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  lettuce  crop  with  the 
development  of  their  own  portable  vacuum 
coolers.  These  can  be  shifted  from  area  to  area 
in  two  to  three  days,  and  they  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  operated  for  the  short  periods  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  spring  or  fall  crop  of  only  two  to 
three  weeks.  With  vacuum  cooling,  eastern 
growers  can  also  make  use  of  the  new,  cheaper 
paper  cartons.  These  do  not  cost  a  lot  more 
than  used  wooden  wirebound  crates,  and  they 


A  field-packed  box  of  New  York  State  lettuce. 
Variety  659  is  packed  18  heads  to  the  box. 

have  all  the  advantages  of  brand  naming,  bet¬ 
ter  retention  of  coldness  and  improved  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  market. 

Eastern  growers  also  still  retain  several  ad¬ 
vantages  which  will  continue  to  keep  them 
competitive  for  some  time  to  come  in  sales 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  One  of  these  is 
much  higher  yield  per  acre.  Another  is  lower 
transportation  costs  into  the  big  urban  mar¬ 
kets.  With  portable  vacuum  coolers,  eastern 
operators  can  ship  much  greater  distances,  too, 
while  having  more  flexibility  in  marketing. 
Gluts  can  be  prevented  by  going  around  satu¬ 
rated  markets.  This  could  not  be  done  with 
uncooled  lettuce  in  wirebound  crates.  It  did 
not  have  shipping  quality. 

Promising  Eastern  Prospects 

The  long-time  prospects  for  eastern  lettuce 
growers  look  rather  good.  One  very  important 
disadvantage  that  they  had  in  not  being  able 
to  meet  the  carton  weight  that  western  growers 
were  shipping  may  change  to  their  favor.  The 
railroads  have  been  charging  freight  for  west¬ 
ern  lettuce  on  the  basis  of  a  43-pound  carton. 
Recent  tests  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
average  weight  is  about  47  pounds  per  carton. 
So  the  railroads  have  asked  an  adjustment  up¬ 
wards.  This  would  add  $90  to  the  freight  costs 
per  car  of  lettuce.  But,  rather  than  to  pay  this 
additional  freight,  western  growers  are  con¬ 
sidering  closer  head  trimming  down  to 
43  pounds.  In  a  good  season,  many  eastern 
areas  can  grow  lettuce  weighing  43  pounds 
per  two-dozen  carton.  The  best  and  most  succu¬ 
lent  lettuce  is  not  always  the  heaviest,  but  the 
market  still  wants  weight,  and  the  East  should 
now  be  able  to  match  the  West’s. 

Several  actions  would  further  help  eastern 
growers  to  hold  or  increase  their  share  of  the 
lettuce  market.  One  is  improving  disease  and 
insect  control.  Another  is  developing  new 
varieties  which  would  stand  eastern  conditions 
better.  A  third,  very  important  factor  is  better 
control  of  quality.  Until  now,  there  has  been 
very  little  Federal-State  inspection  of  eastern- 
grown  lettuce.  To  get  it,  growers  must  pay 
inspection  fees.  To  many  growers,  this  only 
means  an  additional  cost  which  they  have 
never  had  before.  They  cannot  see  the  value 
of  it  because  the  benefits  of  inspection  lie  very 
often  in  the  long-term  improvement  in  the 
reputation  of  a  region  rather  than  in  day-to-day 
returns  of  an  individual.  If  prices  are  extreme¬ 
ly  low,  there  is  resistance  to  the  additional 
cost.  If  prices  are  high,  as  in  1957,  there  seems 
to  be  no  need  of  inspection;  almost  all  lettuce 
brings  a  fair  price. 

Cooperative  Quality,  Cooperative  Marketing 

The  fact  that  vacuum  cooling  is  becoming  a 
necessity  for  eastern  growers  may,  however, 
bring  about  more  use  of  Federal-State  inspec¬ 
tion.  Shipments  are  concentrated  at  the  cooler, 
and  inspection  is  easier.  With  vacuum  cooling, 
too,  and  paper  cartons,  brand  identification 
becomes  a  (continued  on  page  6) 
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Harris’  Famous  Moreton  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SECDS 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA! 
Because  of  earliness,  high  yields,  husky  growth  and 
superior  quality  of  its  fruit,  Moreton  Hybrid  is  being 
grown  as  far  away  as  South  Africa. 

FROM  EARLY  AUGUST  TO  OCTOBER 
Because  it  is  the  only  EARLY  hybrid  that  continues 
to  produce  high  quality  fruit  until  freezing  weather, 
Moreton  Hybrid  has  become  the  most  popular 
tomato  in  America. 

Are  You  Planting  Moreton  Hybrid? 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  You  Grow  for  .Market,  Ask  for  Our  .Market 
Gardener’s  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  INC. 

6  MORETON  FARM  ROCHESTER  11,  N  Y 

1959  CATALOG  1W\V  AfifldlJ 
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SPECIAL 
TRIAL 
OFFER! 

Seneca 

Sweet  Com  Hybrids 

Four  Top  Quality  Seneca  Hybrids, 
including  Seneca  Chief,  insure  De¬ 
licious  Eating  Corn  throughout  the 
season.  Enough  seed  to  plant  660 
ft.  of  row  with  full  instructions  for 
planting  and 
care  of  each  hy- 
brid,  all  for 
$1.00.  Mail  to¬ 
day  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon 
^ith  a  dollar 
bill. 


I  ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC.  | 
I  Box  219  ,  Hall,  N.  Y.  | 

I  □  Send  me  special  introductory  ! 
I  offer  for  which  I  enclose  $1.  " 

I  □  Send  me  1959  GARDEN  SEED  ! 
I  CATALOG.  J 

I  Name . | 

®  Address .  | 


—FREE  DELIVERY  — 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 

WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  "Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

TO  FARMERS 
AM  First  Quality 

WHOLESALE  PRICEs 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck 
and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y, 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


FREE  CATALOG  describes  our 
new  virus-free  strawberry  plants. 
Foundation  stock  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  U.  of 
Md.  for  the  production  of  better 
strawberry  plants  for  the  American 
.  .  -  farmer  and  gardener.  Also  blue¬ 

berries,  grapes,  raspberries,  shrubs,  shade  trees,  fruit 
and  nut  trees.  All  stock  certified  and  guaranteed.  Write 
Now  for  Your  Free  Copy. 

BAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


S  T  R  A W  B  E  R  R  IE  S 


are  idefti  family  income  projects-  One- 
tenth  acre  yields  660  900  quarts. 

Alien’s  Berry  Book  tells  best  varieties 
and  How  to  Grow  Them.  Free  COpy, 

Write  today. 

_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


-  GROW  CHRISTMAS  TREES  _ 

For  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT!  Special  Christmas 
Tree  strains  of  blu-green  SCOTCH  PINE  AUS¬ 
TRIAN  PINE,  and  DOUGLAS  FIR  seedlings.^dis- 
Iree.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERY,  BELMONT,  N.  Y.  * 


NEW|  Hybrid 
Silage -Eorage^ 
\'S(»rgliom  // 
for'  Eastern 
,  \\Farmers. 

FS-1a 


Stiff,  Leafy  Stalks 
^  Big  Heads  of  Quality 
Grain  with  High  Feed 


Supply 
Limited! 

ACT  NOW! 

'  /  If 

Here’s  your  ’’dual-purpose” 
hybrid  sorghum  .  .  .  ideal  for 
Silage  or  Forage.  DEE^ALB 
FS-1  a  is  bred  to  give  you 
MORE  Grain— MORE  Ton¬ 
nage — GREAT  Feed  Value  at 
LESS  Seed  Cost  Per  Acre. 
Don’t  delay— Get  yomrs  today! 

SEE  YOUR  DEKALB  DEALER  TODAY 


‘  TAKE  THE  RUST  out* 
of  your  WATER  SUPPLY 


No  need  for  rust  spots  on  laundry. 
No  more  discolored  both  tubs, 
wash  bowls  and  sinks.  A  Diamond 
Iron  Removal  Filter  removes  all 
Iron,  also  filters  out  other  foreign 
matter  .  ,  .  leaves  water  sparkling 
clear  —  and  palatable.  Easy  to 
Instoll.  Cost  is  moderate.  For  fur* 
ther  Information,  write: 


OsKkosh  Filter  and  Softener  i.Co, 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 


Mr.  Chickadee 

Maintaining  a  feeding  station  for 
the  birds  in  Winter  is  a  kind  act.  The 
suet  and  grain  piaced  on  the  outdoor 
table  draws  many  types  of  visitors. 
Blue  jays,  cardinals,  chickadees,  nut 
hatches,  titmice  and  juncoes,  and  at 
times  a  rare  species  not  of  your 
vicinity,  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  feed¬ 
er,  refuel  and  then  take  off. 

Watching  the  black-capped  chicka¬ 
dee  at  a  feeder  on  a  cold  winter 
morning  repays  anyone  who  takes 


the  trouble  to  furnish  food  for  the 
birds.  The  chickadee  is  a  friendly 
little  bird.  One  is  amazed  at  the 
enthusiasm  and  spirit  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  such  a  small  body. 

He  is  never  too  busy  while  feeding 
to  stop  for  a  time  and  pine  out  a 
note  of  thanks  as  if  to  say,*“Glad  to 
be  here.”  I  know  of  no  other  bird 
that  enjoys  the  snow  and  winter 
winds  more  than  the  black-capped 
chickadee.  Strong  winds  ruff  his 
feathers  and  toss  him  about  while  in 
flight,  but  he  seems  to  enjoy  the 
rough  going. 

In  spite  of  all  the  new  insecticides 
that  are  being  used  these  days,  there 
are  more  pests  upon  the  land  than 
ever  before.  The  reason  for  the 
alarming  increase  in  insects  is  the 
growing  scarcity  of  birds  that  are 
active  in  the  Winter.  We  do  not  want 
to  discredit  the  work  done  by  the 
Summer  birds  as  pest  eradicators, 
but  the  birds  that  really  prevent  the 
summer  pests  from  getting  started 
are  the  ones  that  are  about  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  If  more 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  titmice  and 
woodpeckers  were  working  in  the 
trees,  there  would  be  less  insects  iu 
the  gardens  the  following  Summer, 

So  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
winter  birds  by  placing  suet  and 
seeds  for  them  when  the  winds  are 
high  and  the  winter  cold. 

Owen  Penfield  Fox 


—  SEASONS  GREETINGS 

TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS  — 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR 
PATRONAGE  AND  GOOD  WILL 

Canadian  Permanent  Pastures  Inc. 

ASHTABULA,  OHIO 
WALTER  ABELES,  President 


Terrariums  Are  a  Fine 
Winter  Project 

Terrariums  are  always  popular, 
and  success  with  them  is  relatively 
easy,  if  a  few  basic  requirements  are 
met.  You  may  use  a  large  fish  globe 
or  an  aquarium  tank  as  container; 
but  the  latter  is  a  bit  easier  to  work 
with  when  arranging  plants  and 
other  specimens.  In  any  case,  a  cover 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  container, 
place  a  half-inch  of  gravel  or  coarse 
sand  and  over  that  a  thin  layer  of 
charcoal  (which  you  can  obtain  from 
the  fireplace).  Now  you  are  ready 
for  the  soil  —  at  least  an  inch  of  it  — 
and  the  following  is  a  good  mixture 
for  this  purpose:  Vs  sharp  sand, 
Va  oak-leaf  mold  or  other  humus, 
Vs  good  garden  topsoil. 

It  is  now  possible  to  purchase, 
ready  for  use,  a  mixture  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  purpose.  This  con¬ 
tains  oak-leaf  mold,  peatmoss  and 
other  substances,  including  one 
called  perlite,  a  medium  for  aera¬ 
tion  and  moisture  retention.  This 
mixture  is  available  at  nurseries  and 
at  shops  wherever  plant  materials 
are  sold. 

When  setting  the  plants,  make  a 
hole  in  the  soil  with  a  blunt  round 


For  Rabbits  and  Deer 

Hei-e  is  a  remedy  against  garden¬ 
damaging  rabbits  that  I  have  used 
with  success  for  years.  With  a  narrow 
paint  brush,  simply  lay  up  on  a  tree, 
shrub  or  bush  one  good  stroke  of 
fish  or  cod  liver  oil,  the  smellier  the 
better.  Stakes  painted  with  fish  oil 
and  set  around  and  through  a  gax'den 
will  keep  rabbits  at  their  distance, 
too.  The  oils  are  also  effective  on 
fruit  trees  when  snow  enables  rabbits 
to  reach  tender  limb  tissues,  s.  l.  w. 


stick.  As  to  what  plants  to  use  —  the 
most  interesting  part  of  preparing  a 
terrarium  is  choosing  these,  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  material  that 
will  grow  successfully  under  these 
conditions.  This  includes  not  only 
plants  but  colorful  mosses,  lichens, 
tiny  seedling  trees  —  pine,  spruce 
and  maple  —  pretty  small  stones  and 
shells. 

Also,  you  can  always  buy  suitable 
small  plants  at  the  five-and-dime 
stores.  Among  these  are  strawberry 
begonia,  crested  ferns,  fittonia, 
wandering  jew  and  small-leaved 
ivies.  However,  guard  against  a 
crowded  effect,  for  these  plants  will 
all  make  growth  during  the  Winter. 
When  the  plants  are  all  set,  well 
covered  with  soil  and  tamped  down 
firrnly  with  the  back  of  a  teaspoon, 
moisten  thoroughly  with  an  atomizer, 
using  lukewarm  water  and  taking 
care  that  the  plants  and  soil  are  not 
wet.  For  a  pleasing  effect,  arrange 
sections  of  moss  and  lichens  facing 
out  against  the  sides  of  the  contain¬ 
er;  small  ferns  look  pretty,  too, 
A  north  or  east  window  is  a  good 
location  for  a  terrarium,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  plenty  of  light  but  no  direct 
sunlight  at  any  time.  Room  tempera¬ 
ture  should  not  fall  below  55  degrees 
at  night  nor  exceed  70  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  . . 

463  BURPEE  BUILDING 
_ PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. _ 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS  for  Christmas  Trees,  etc 

Quality  Seedlings  At  Reasonable  Prices.  Write- 
PINE  GROVE  NURSERY,  R.  3,  CLEARFIELD,  PA.' 


NEW  JET  TORCH  destroys  weeds,  stumps,  rocks 
Get  Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  _ 

All  Newest  and  Standard  Varieties.  Free  Cataloo 
REX  SPROUT,  WAVERLY.  NEW  YORK 


Two  years  ago,  deer  ate  nearly  all 
our  garden.  Between  them  and  the 
rabbits,  two  of  our  best  acres  of  hay 
were  almost  completely  spoiled,  too. 
Moreover,  we  lost  many  eating  ap¬ 
ples.  But  last  year  we  built  a  small 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  garden  each 
night  from  old  paper  and  trash.  After 
the  fire  was  well  started,  we  covered 
it  with  green  weeds.  This  kept  the 
fire  smothered  most  of  the  night  and 
made  much  acrid  smoke.  It  kept  the 
deer  away.  They  do  not  like  a 
smudge.  j.  b. 
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Rural  Family 
Discount  Plan 


Get  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 

AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  RURAL  FAMILY  DISCOUNT  PLAN  FREE 

With  a  3-year  New  or  Renewal  Subscription! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

TO  PRESENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
RURAL  FAMILY  DISCOUNT  PLAN 

NEW  1959  CATALOG 
NOW  AVAILABLE! 

•  Due  to  a  new  source  of  supply,  prices  in 
the  1959  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 
are  approximately  16.5%  LOWER  than 
those  in  the  1958  Catalog. 

To  get  your  copy  of  the  1959  Catalog, 
send  25c  (to  cover  mailing  and  handling- 
costs)  with  your  NAME-AND- ADDRESS 
LABEL  stamped  on  this  issue  of  “The 
Rural  New  Yorker.” 

•  If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  1959  Dis¬ 
count  Catalog  offers  the  BEST  BUYS 
YOU  EVER  SAW,  return  it  to  us  and 
we’ll  send  you  50c  back  —  the  25c  you’re 
sending  now,  plus  25c  to  cover  your 
mailing  cost! 


Join  30,000  Farm  Families! 

Over  30,000  farm  families  here  in  the  Northeast  have  become  members  of  The 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  during  the  past  months.  We  now  invite  you  to 
join  them.  Membership  in  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan  is  valuable.  It  is  a 
big  money  saver.  It  is  convenient.  The  R.  F.  D.  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  brand- 
name  items  for  every  member  of  the  farm  family. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  makes  every  effort  to  bring  you  the  best  editorial  services 
in  the  Northeast.  Now  we  add  still  another  service — a  practical  service  to  help  you 
save  money  on  everything  you  buy  through  the  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 


You  will  surely  be  renewing  your  subscription  to 
“The  Rural  New  Yorker.”  We  suggest  that  you  do 
it  now,  instead  of  later,  and  get  your  copy  of  the 
Rural  Family  DISCOUNT  CATALOG  as  well  as 
your  membership  in  The  Rural  Family  Discount 
Plan  at  once.  Just  mail  $1. 


3-Year  Subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Your  Copy  of  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 
1-Year  Membership  in  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 


USE  THIS  COUPON  TO  ORDER  YOUR  1959  CATALOG  I  I  USE  THIS  COUPON  FOR  RENEWAL  AND  MEMBERSHIP 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  25c  for  new  1959  DISCOUNT  CATALOG. 


VOUR 

NAME . . . 

r.F.D . BOX .  STREET . . . 

POST  OFFICE .  STATE . 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  YOUR  NAME-AND  ADDRESS  LABEL 
STAMPED  ON  THIS  COPY  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


New? 

r]  Renewal? 
r'  Sl.OO  for  3  years 
□  $2.00  for  7  years 

PLEASE  INCLUDE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESSS  LABEL 
STAMPED  ON  THIS  COPY  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

YOUR 

NAME  . . 

r.F.D .  BOX .  STREET . 

POST  OFFICE .  STATE . . 

Your  order  includes  1-year  membership  certificate  in  The  Rural  Family- 
Discount  Plan  and  1958  R.F.D.  Catalog. 
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All  about  Christmas 

Yuletide  incidents 
worth  remembering 


"It's  Christinas  Day!" 

What  reader  of  Dickens’  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol  can  ever  forget  the  joyous 
ending  of  that  story  —  the  relief  and 
satisfaction  everyone  feels  because 
the  crusty  old  hero  still  has  a  chance 
to  redeem  himself. 

Henry  Litchfield  West,  a  noted 
critic,  once  confessed:  “For  many 
years,  in  the  early  hours  of  Christmas 
Day,  I  have  taken  A  Christmas  Carol 
from  its  place  on  the  bookshelf 
and  read  it  through  from  beginning 
to  end.  And  when  I  reach  the  page 
where  Scrooge,  awakening  in  the 
morning  after  his  nocturnal  wander¬ 
ings,  puts  his  head  out  the  window 
and  asks  a  small  boy  if  he  knows 
what  day  it  is,  and  the  boy  explodes 
with  the  answer,  ‘It’s  Christmas  Day!’, 
my  pulse  throbs  faster,  my  heart 
beats  more  rapidly,  and  my  eyes 
weep  tears  of  delirious  joy.” 


Father  of  the  Christmos  Seal 

Apparently,  a  Danish  postal  clerk 
was  thinking  of  somebody  besides 
himself  in  the  Christmas  season  of 
1903.  As  Einar  Holboll  was  sorting 
a  huge  pile  of  holiday  mail  in  the 
Copenhagen  post  office,  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  of  a  special  Yuletide 
seal  on  all  those  letters  and  parcels, 


which  could  be  sold  to  raise  money 
for  children  sick  with  tuberculosis. 
He  told  others  of  his  plan  and  im¬ 
mediately  they  became  enthusiastic. 
Denmark’s  leading  citizens  backed  it 
up,  and  even  King  Christian  gave  it 
his  endorsement. 

In  1904,  the  first  year  the  Christ¬ 
mas  seal  appeared,  more  than  four 
million  were  sold.  A  total  of  $41,000 
was  set  aside  for  the  aid  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  victims.  But  the  plan  did  not 
stop  there.  From  Denmark  it  spread 
to  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  1907 
the  United  States  took  it  up.  Today 
more  than  45  countries  use  the 
Christmas  seal  for  some  fine,  hu¬ 
manitarian  purpose.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  that  such  vast  sums, 
running  into  the  millions  of  dollars, 
would  be  the  outcome  of  a  kindly 
postal  clerk’s  chance  idea? 


Saint's  Holiday 

No  saint  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  found  more  joy  in  Christmas 
than  St.  Francis.  It  was  not  at  Assisi, 
however,  but  at  Greccio,  a  little  town 
perched  high  on  a  rocky  slope  in 
Italy,  that  the  famous  saint  began 
a  custom  that  has  spread  all  over 
Christendom.  In  the  year  1223,  as  the 
eve  of  the  Nativity  drew  near, 
Francis  gave  orders  to  Giovanni,  one 


of  his  devout  followers,  to  get  an  ox 
and  a  donkey,  along  with  a  stable 
and  all  its  fittings,  for  use  in  the 
chui'ch. 

When  the  Holy  Night  arrived, 
Francis  and  his  brethren  arranged 
everything  in  a  realistic  presentation 
of  the  scene  in  the  manger-stable  at 
Bethlehem.  The  manger  was  filled 
with  hay,  the  animals  stood  quietly 
in  their  places,  and  everything  was 
ns  it  had  been  on  that  night  of  the 
shepherd’s  visit  centuries  before.  The 
people  of  the  neighborhood  never 
forgot  the  spectacle.  To  this  day, 
throughout  the  Christmas  season,  the 
scene  is  re-created,  not  alone  in  the 
churches  of  southern  Italy,  but  all 
over  the  world. 


Deadline  for  o  Yule  Issue 

On  a  December  day  in  1905,  the 
Sunday  editor  of  The  New  York 
World  was  fuming  with  impatience. 
A  Christmas  edition  had  been 
planned,  in  which  a  story  by  a  writer 
who  was  under  long-term  contract 
to  the  paper  was  to  be  featured.  The 
deadline  was  close  at  hand,  but  no 
script  had  yet  arrived.  Thinking  fast, 
the  editor  sent  the  World’s  chief 
artist,  Dan  Smith,  to  the  writer’s 
apartment  at  55  Irving  Place.  There, 
the  illustrator  found  him,  and  was 
told  the  story  would  soon  be  ready. 
He  told  his  caller  to  make  a  picture 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  sitting  on  a 
bed  in  a  meanly  furnished  room.  The 
man  was  to  be  shown  with  a  watch 
in  his  hand,  while  the  woman  was 
combing  her  long,  beautiful  hair.  Af¬ 
ter  getting  his  instructions,  the  artist 
hurried  back  to  his  office.  Then,  sit¬ 
ting  down  at  his  desk,  the  writer 
got  busy  and,  within  three  hours,  he 


had  turned  out  a  tale  that  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a  short  story  classic. 

Tens  of  thousands  re-read  it  en¬ 
thusiastically  each  Christmas.  Its 
title?  Probably  you  have  guessed  it. 
The  Gift  of  the  Magi  Its  author? 
O.  Henry,  of  coui'se. 


Christmas  Party 

This  Christmas  Eve  another  chil¬ 
dren’s  party  will  be  held  in  the  New 
York’s  old  Chelsea  section.  Once 
upon  a  time,  that  neighborhood  was 
a  favorite  residential  area  for  fash¬ 
ionable  folk,  but  one  would  never 
guess  it  today  from  its  drab  ware¬ 
houses  and  docks  and  run-down  brick 
houses. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Clement  C. 
Moore  lived  in  a  fine  stone  mansion, 
and  in  his  home,  137  years  ago  this 
Christmas,  he  dashed  off  some 
rollicking  verses  for  the  delight  of 
his  young  daughters.  Everybody 
knows  the  poem’s  opening  lines; 

“  ’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas, 
when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not 
even  a  mouse  ...” 

His  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  has 
become  the  world’s  favorite  poem 
about  Santa  Claus.  Today,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  author  is  recalled  each 
year  by  a  Christmas  Eve  party  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  500  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  held  in  the  courtyard  of 
London  Terrace,  the  great  apartment 
structure  that  preserves  the  only 
note  of  magnificance  left  in  old 
Chelsea  Just  before  the  Christmas 
stockings  are  handed  out.  Dr.  Moore’s 
imperishable  verses  are  read  aloud. 

Vincent  Edwards 


Letter  from  a  Friend 


This  letter  has  been  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  stage  for  about  30  years. 

When  I  was  six  and  a  city  child 
vacationing  in  the  country,  I  was  en¬ 
chanted  by  “Our  Page”  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker;  and  through  the  years 
my  interests  have  focused  on  other 
facets  of  farming  and  country  living. 
Your  paper  helps  make  it  right  to 
use  the  word  “living”  rather  than 
“existence.”  I  was  moved  to  write 
this  letter  even  before  doing  my 
chores  because  I  was  captivated  by 
the  fascinating  story  one  could  weave 
into  one  lovely  cloth  from  all  the 
topic  titles.  Today,  I  can  read  every 
article  with  interest.  I  do  quite  a  bit 
of  the  farming  myself — I  plow,  sow 
and  harvest,  take  care  of  70  beef  ani¬ 
mals,  plus  garden  and  home,  perhaps 
not  as  thoroughly  as  “Craig’s  Wife.” 
But,  with  the  grace  of  God  and  my 
husband’s  help,  we  former  city 
people  are  a  few  of  the  chosen  ones. 

More  and  more,  city  people  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  my  concern.  As  I  witness 

New  Life  in  Leffuce 

(continued  from  page  3)  selling 
factor  scarcely  possible  with  used 
wirebound,  wooden  crates.  Once  a 
brand  name  becomes  a  selling  factor 
in  lettuce,  some  form  of  quality  con¬ 
trol  becomes  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  name,  especially  when 
the  lettuce  is  grown  and  packed  by 
many  different  operators.  In  time, 
this  may  bring  about  greater  co¬ 
operation  through  formal  organiza¬ 
tions  among  growers  on  a  regional 
basis  so  that  a  product  of  reasonably 
uniform  size,  weight  and  quality  can 
be  supplied  throughout  a  season. 

Also  through  cooperation,  one  of 
the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  eastern  grower  may  be 
solved:  his  inability  to  expolit  the 
mass  market  as  represented  by  to¬ 
day’s  enormous  chain  organizations. 
Growers  will  tend  to  concentrate  on 
production,  which  they  know  best, 
with  handling,  distribution  and  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  the  specialists 
they  retain. 


the  world  pulse  over  the  radio,  TV 
and  newspapers,  I  could  become  very 
pessimistic  about  our  future  and,  if 
I  lived  in  the  city,  I  would.  Being 
only  average  with  average  stimuli,  it 
would  be  easy  to  become  a  bored 
housewife.  But,  being  a  farmer’s  wife 
since  marriage,  I  can  balance  the  un¬ 
stable  outlook  of  current  problems 
with  the  eternal  promise  of  life  so 
in  evidence  all  around  me.  There  is 
no  apathy  in  the  country;  every 
emotion  is  constantly  being  plucked 
and  tuned  to  a  pastoral  symphony. 
Not  always  sweetness  and  light,  and 
not  always  success  —  the  physical 
output  can  be  brutal  in  the  ache  of 
muscles  and  in  the  frustrations  of 
weather’s  habit. 

I  read  my  Rural  in  the  “waiting 
moments” —  waiting  to  serve  break¬ 
fast,  to  flip  pancakes,  to  retrieve 
someone  from  a  bout  with  the  den¬ 
tist.  The  Rural’s  contributors  are  al¬ 
ways  a  friendly  group  to  spend  a  few 
rewarding  moments  with.  Isn’t  it 


strange  how  the  trivialities  and  the 
profundities  of  life  are  geared  to¬ 
gether  to  make  life  whatever  it  is? 
Perhaps  I’m  wrong  in  my  diagnosis — 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  smug  or  un¬ 
charitable — but  I  have  noticed  that 
city  people,  dear  friends  of  mine, 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  one  segment 
of  making  a  living  that  they  cannot 
take  pleasure  in  the  means  to  that 
end.  They  cannot  (unless  they  are 
poets  and  hear  the  equivalent  in  city 
din)  hear  the  sassy  peepers  and 
sonorous  bull  frogs,  the  plaintive 
mourning  doves,  the  whistling  of 
woodchucks  and  the  millions  of  other 
living  sounds.  I  feel  that  a  city  per¬ 
son’s  awareness  of  life’s  richnesses 
is  directly  proportioned  into  one’s 
finances.  In  the  country,  there  is  only 
more  awareness  in  return  for  aware¬ 
ness. 

I  really  have  wandered  far  afield 
from  my  original  intention  of  mere¬ 
ly  saying  that  I  sincerely  enjoy  The 
Rural  New  Yorker.  It  may  have  only 
a  dash  of  Faulkner,  Michener  and 
Wolfe  in  style  —  but  it  has  more  than 
a  smattering  of  Schweitzer,  Will 


Rogers  and  Einstein  in  its  homely 
philosophies. 

There  now  —  how’s  that  for  a  fan 
letter?  Now  off  to  the  barn  and  the 
sundries  of  life.  They  sound  pretty 
good  even  to  me  as  of  now. 

Genesee  Co..  N.  Y.  mrs  m.  a.  p. 

[Ed.  —  There’s  no  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  we’d  rather  have  than  this  appre¬ 
ciative  letter  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  P.  It 
may  have  been  long  in  the  making, 
as  she  says,  but  it  was  certainly 
worth  waiting  for.  We  thank  you, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  P.,  and  hope  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  merit  your  confidence  for 
many  years  to  come.] 


The  former  “Standards  for  Export” 
apple  grade  has  now  been  changed 
to  “U.  S.  Condition  Standards  for  Ex¬ 
port.”  Damage  marks  from  hail  and 
other  causes  in  U.  S.  Fancy  and  No.  1 
grades  are  now  those  (1)  more  than 
slightly  depressed,  (2)  not  well 
healed,  (3)  whose  aggregate  area  is 
more  than  a  quarter-inch  in  diameter, 
and  (4)  whose  area  is  more  than  a 
half-inch  when  the  skin  is  not  broken. 


Once  upon 
a  Christmastime 

The  smell  of  balsam  and  candle  wax  was 
as  heavenly  as  the  glad  Gospel  tidings. 
Candlelighted  Christmas  trees  were  lovely, 
but  dangerous.  A  pail  of  water  was  wisely 
kept  handy.  The  first  electrically  illuminated 
Christmas  tree  appeared  in  1882  in  the 
home  of  an  associate  of  Thomas  Edison. 

Like  cookies  that  decorated  the  tree, 
most  Christmas  gifts  were  homemade,  and 
from  the  heart.  Woolen  mittens  knitted 
during  long  evenings  later  survived  many 
a  snowball  fight.  Store-bought  gifts  like 
books  and  dolls  lasted  for  generations. 
Remember  those  wonderful  wooden  pails 
of  peppermint  candy?  Polished  apples  were 
special  treats.  And  for  some  the  sight  of 
an  orange  today  can  evoke  memories  of  those 
long-ago  Christmas  morns.  R.  S.  Baur 
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Barn-Building  Bees 


BUSINESS  BITS 


Milkhouse  Sanitation  —  Sanita¬ 
tion  with  dairy  utensils  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Farmers  realize  it,  and  they 
practice  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  But 
selection  of  disinfectants  and  pro¬ 
cedures  is  not  always  easy;  there  are 
many  kinds  and  brands  of  products. 
One  cleaner-sanitizer  manufacturer, 
Cowles  Chemical  Co.,  is  offering  not 
only  sanitation  instructions  but  also 
a  free  sample  of  its  product.  For  it 
and  the  instructional  material,  write 
Food  Sanitation  Dept.,  Cowles  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  7016  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
3,  Ohio. 


Charbray  Cattle  —  We  may  not 
be  able  to  import  Charolaise  beef 
cattle  from  France  or  Mexico  any 
more,  but  some  are  already  here. 
Others  have  been  crossed  with 
Brahmans  to  produce  the  Chai’bray 
breed.  Information  on  the  breed  — 
its  registrations  in  1958  are  up  55 
per  cent  over  last  year  —  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  booklet,  “The  American 
Charbray,”  available  without  charge 
from  the  Charbray  Breeders  Assn., 
455  Texas  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Houston,  Texas. 


Paints  for  Lasting  Protection  — 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  should  both 
be  interested  in  the  painting  folders 
now  being  offered  by  DuPont  Co.  In¬ 
cluded  are  “How  to  Paint  Your 
House,”  “How  to  Paint  Walls  and 
Ceilings,”  and  “How  to  Finish  Furni¬ 
ture.”  Instructional  and  suggestive, 
they  are  all  available  upon  request 
to  Finishes  Division,  DuPont  Co., 
Wilmington  98,  Del. 


Twice  in  1958,  fire  destroyed  big 
old  barns  in  Schuyler  County,  leav¬ 
ing  farmers  without  cattle  cover, 
feed  storage  or  even  tractor  room. 
And  twice,  too,  local  organizations 
sponsored  old-fashioned  barn-raisings 
to  help  neighbors  in  need. 

In  September,  the  Beaver  Dams 
Volunteer  Fire  Co.  sent  out  a  call 
for  aid  at  Justin  Coon’s  hill  farm 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 
Neighbors,  friends  and  relatives  re¬ 
sponded,  with  tools,  and  the  pole 
and  steel  construction  soon  took 
shape.  The  milking  and  storage  sec¬ 
tion  was  44x52  feet,  with  milk  house 
and  shed.  The  loafing  barn  was 
39x52;  in  between  was  a  paved  barn¬ 
yard.  At  mid-day,  women  of  the 
Beaver  Dams  Methodist  Church 
served  dinner  to  the  workers. 


In  October,  the  Reading  Grange 
sponsored  a  similar  program  at  Ben 
Ziarno’s  farm  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  Also  a  pole  barn,  the 
second  structure  included  plans  for 
a  herringbone  milking  parlor,  loafing 
room,  feeding  barn,  milk  house,  and 
calf  pens.  A  pole  bulk-feed  bin  was 
a  special  feature.  Ladies  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Grange  provided  the  noon  meal. 

Schuyler  County  Agent  Richard 
Bornholdt  of  Watkins  Glen  and  his 
assistant,  Don  White  of  Odessa,  were 
instrumental  in  both  families  draw¬ 
ing  up  plans  for  the  new  barns.  Each 
helped  in  actual  building,  too. 

The  old-fashioned  ideal  of  neigh¬ 
borly  work  and  building  bees  is  not 
forgotten,  at  least  in  Schuyler 
County.  B.  Bell 


DON'T  LET 
UNDERFEEDING  ROB 
DAIRY  PROFITS 


No  profit-minded  dairyman  would 
risk  profits  by  pouring  milk  down 
the  drain.  Yet  many  dairymen  actu¬ 
ally  do  just  about  the  same  thing 
when  they  underfeed  their  cows,  say 
dairy  scientists  at  Larro  FACT 
FARM,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  check  of  production 
records  shows  that  2  out  of  every  3 
cows  could  produce  more  milk  if 
they  were  properly  fed. 

That’s  why  Larro  specialists  sug¬ 
gest  you  check  your  winter  feeding 
program  to  avoid  two  common  causes 
of  “lost”  milk  production. 

First,  be  sure  that  you  accurately 
estimate  the  quality  of  your  rough- 
age,  and  supplement  accordingly. 
And  second,  feed  cows  according 
to  individual  production. 


Schuyler  County  Agent  Richard  Bornholdt,  Justin  Coon,  and  Ray  Fero  of 
Beaver  Dams  nailed  truss-type  rafters  on  the  ground  for  installation  at  the 
peak  of  Coon’s  new  bee-built  barn. 


Free  Family  Magazine — The  John 
W.  Eshelman  &  Sons  feed  company 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  publishing  regu¬ 
larly  a  Farm  Family  Magazine.  The 
current  issue  deals  with  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  barbed  wire;  zinc  and 
iron  for  pigs;  evergreen  wind-breaks; 
“Ah,  youth”;  egg  packaging;  nutri¬ 
tion  science;  4-H  fashions;  “pay  in 
pellets”;  food  for  the  farm  home; 
and  practical  philosophy.  Complete 
almanac  pages  and  weather  predic¬ 
tions  are  presented  for  the  months  of 
the  issue.  Farm  families  should  find 
the  Eshelman  “Red  Rose  Magazine” 
informative  and  interesting  reading. 
It  is  available  without  charge  to 
farmers  at  Red  Rose  dealers  and  also 
upon  request  through  the  mail. 


Countryman^ s  Journal 


Day  or  Night  for  the  Birds?  — 
One  architectural  school  in  poultry 
house  construction  is  espousing  win¬ 
dowless  buildings,  and  another  is  in¬ 
corporating  all  the  sunlight  it  can 
get.  For  the  poultryman  convinced 
that  the  latter  is  best  —  or  at  least 
willing  to  entertain  its  philosophy, 
Libbey,  Owens,  Ford  Glass  Co.  offers 
booklets  on  “windows  increase  poul¬ 
try  profits,”  “prepackaged  poultry 
house,”  and  “The  Penn  State  solar 
poultry  house,”  the  latter  with  com¬ 
plete  plans.  They  are  available  with¬ 
out  charge  upon  request  to  LOF,  608 
Madison  Ave.,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 


Farm  Meetings  &  Soles 


Year  is  slipping  downhill.  Hours 
of  daylight  are  few  and  night’s  cur¬ 
tain  falls  abruptly.  The  sun  follows 
a  low  arc  and,  even  at  high  noon, 
gray-purple  shadows  run  long  from 
silos  and  fence  posts.  These  are  gray, 
quiet  brooding  days  when  a  cloud 
layer  hovers  low  and  the  countryside 
is  a  symphony  of  soft  hues.  There 
are  occasional  days  of  peculiarly 
brilliant  sunshine,  too,  when  the  land¬ 
scape  is  starkly  etched  with  lean 
lines  that  remind  one  of  a  Grant 
Wood  painting. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  button 
up  the  farmstead  for  the  Winter. 
There  are  loose  shingles  and  clap¬ 
boards  to  nail  down;  a  man  sets  up 
his  boards  and  banks  the  house  with 
saw'dust  to  keep  out  the  wind’s  cold 
probing  fingers. 

One  task  that  I  always  enjoyed  as 
a  boy  on  the  farm  was  to  get  in  the 
supply  of  winter  kindling.  Unless 
you  have  had  the  experience,  you 
do  not  know  how  cold  a  kitchen  can 
be  on  a  zeroish  morning.  Father  and 
I  were  fussy  about  the  kindling.  Our 
favorite  was  the  small,  dead  dry 
branches  on  white  pines.  On  a  Satur¬ 
day  I  hitched  Old  Jerry  to  the  farm 
wagon  and  went  to  the  pine  lot  above 
the  orchard.  It  was  pleasant  working 
among  the  pines.  The  air  was  bracing 


and  fragrant  from  the  resin.  Usually 
we  did  not  get  enough  snow  for 
sledding  until  well  into  the  month, 
but  I  can  recall  years  when  the  snow 
came  early  and  I  brought  down  sev¬ 
eral  loads  of  the  branches  on  the 
sled.  The  most  important  thing  was 
to  get  the  limbs  under  cover  in  the 
big  woodshed.  Then  I  could  take 
my  time  chopping  them  into  foot 
lengths. 

Here  at  Sunny  Acres  one  of  my 
buttoning-up  tasks  is  to  mulch  the 
strawberries.  Over  the  years  I  have 
used  various  materials,  but  my  favo¬ 
rite  is  still  old  hay,  although  pine 
needles  are  a  close  second.  I  put  on 
three  to  four  inches  to  prevent  frost 
heaving  during  thaw  spells  and  in 
early  Spring.  I  have  tried  sawdust 
and,  if  the  snow  comes  and  stays, 
sawdust  works  well.  But  if  it  is  an 
open,  windy  Winter,  the  sawdust 
blows  away. 

I  enjoy  December.  I  like  the  sense 
of  a  year’s  work  done  and  the  quiet¬ 
ness  of  brooding  gray  days.  Another 
year  of  life  has  flown  by.  Man  can¬ 
not  control  time,  but  he  can  learn 
lessons  as  the  seasons  pass.  And 
when  a  year  is  done,  we  know  that 
the  Master  of  Men  gives  each  a 
clean,  new  page  on  which  to  write  a 
better  record.  H.  S.  Pearson 


Jan.  7-9  —  13th  annual  meeting  of 
Northeastern  Weed  Control  Confer¬ 
ence.  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  8-9  —  Winter  Meeting,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Assn.,  the 
Armory,  Hudson,  Mass. 

Jan.  20-30  —  Combined  meetings. 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers  Assn., 
Empire  State  Potato  Club,  and  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Onondaga  County  War  Memorial 
Building,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Annual  Dairy  Farm¬ 
ers’  Seminar,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst. 

Jan.  31  —  Regional  Swine  Produc¬ 
ers  Day,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 


New  Chautauqua 
Soil  Service 

A  program  to  eliminate  “hit-and- 
miss”  farm  fertilizing  practices  has 
been  launched  by  the  Chautauqua 
County  Extension  Service.  Present 
goals  are  to  enroll  every  farmer  m 
the  county  and  to  obtain  soil  samples 
from  at  least  two  fields  on  every 
farm.  The  long-range  goal  is  to  test 
soils  at  least  every  crop  rotation  on 
dairy  farms  and  annually  on  crop 
farms.  Roger  W.  Cramer,  Chautauqua 
County  agricultural  agent,  advocates 
the  program  so  as  to  get  full  value 
from  every  dollar  spent  for  lime 
and  fertilizer.  Complete  soil  tests  are 


relatively  new  in  the  county.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  has  been  applied  by  guesswork 
or  by  following  general  recommenda¬ 
tions;  now  farmers  can  pinpoint  their 
fertilizer  needs  for  each  field  and 
crop.  First,  soil  samples  must  be  pb- 
tained;  farmers  can  do  this  them¬ 
selves,  or  farm  supply  stores  and 
FFA  chapters  may  aid.  Then,  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  five  home  lessons  will  be  given 
this  Winter;  they  deal  in  lime, 
phosphorus,  potash,  nitrogen  and 
minor  elements.  These  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  meetings  where  soil-test  re¬ 
ports  will  be  turned  over  to  farmers, 
who  will  be  given  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  they  mean  and  how  to 
use  them.  Robert  Dyment 


Overestimating  roughage  quality  is 
a  costly  error.  Even  with  the  best 
quality  roughage,  cows  need  addition¬ 
al  protein  and  energy  nutrients, 
vitamins  and  minerals  to  meet  the 
demands  of  heavy  milk  production. 

Larro  SureMilk  Tasty  Texture 

A  well-balanced  grain  feed  such  as 
Larro  SureMilk  Tasty  Texture  pro¬ 
vides  the  nutrients  lacking  in  rough- 
age.  Larro  SureMilk  helps  you  keep 
costs  down  by  supplementing  your 
low-cost  roughages.  .  .keeps  cows 
producing  their  full  limit  right 
through  the  winter. 

The  real  payoff  comes  when  you 
feed  Larro  SureMilk  rations  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  production.  Record 
keeping  will  help  point  out  the  high 
producers  that  need  additional  feed 
.  .  .  help  you  cull  the  slackers. 

Larro  SureMilk  Tasty  Texture  has 
an  appetizing  molasses  flavor.  .  .a 
coarse  texture  that  boosts  palata- 
bility  so  cows  clean  it  up  fast.  Con¬ 
tains  Larromin  —  General  Mills’  ex¬ 
clusive  balanced  blend  of  minerals 
— to  eliminate  any  chance  of  mineral 
deficiency. 

Write  for  free  bulletin 

Get  full  information  on  Larro 
SureMilk  Tasty  Texture  from  your 
Larro  Sure  Feed  dealer.  And  for 
the  timely  Larro  Research  Farm 
bulletin,  “How  to  raise  heifers  at  less 
cost,”  write:  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Bechtel, 
Director  of  Research,  Larro  Research 
Farm,  Box  263,  Indianola,  Iowa. 

SIVl-7-8 
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ANOTHER  HOMASOTE  FIRST 
WITH  THE  NEW 

HOMASOTE "48 "ROOFING  PANELS 

2  men  roof  4  squares  an  hour 


For  a  permanent 
roof  —  with 
maximum  economy 
—combine  8'  x  12' 
Homasote 
Primary  Panels 
with  4'  X  8' 

Cover  Panels, 
as  here  pictured. 
(Other  dimensions  a 
may  be  used,  as 
roof  area  dictates.) 
Pine  appearance 
and  top  insulating 
value  are  the 
quick  results. 

For  the  required 
specifications 
as  to  structure, 
application  and 
maintenance, 
mail  the  coupon 
for  fully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  and 
other  Homasote 
literature.  You’ll 
be  dollars  and 
hours  ahead! 


AS  SIMPLE 
AS 


FARM  WORK  SHOP 


BY  8.  K.  SOMMSRS 


HOMASOTE  COMPANY,  Dept.  M-9 
Trenton  3,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Farm  Board  □  Homasote  "48”  Roofing 

□  Trussed  Arch  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Homasote  (72-pg.)  Handbook, 
for  which  I  enclose  lOd 


Name. 


Address. 


. Zone. . .  .State . 

IN  CANADA:  TORONTO  12,ONT.-  224  Merton  St. 


N£W 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Maii  same’day 


New  Process  Saves 
Money  ^ 


Priced 

LowAs _ 

New  Professiona  I  _ ^ 

Method  makes  beautiful  per¬ 
fect-fitting  piastic  piate  from  old,  ^ 

cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRCSSION. 

30  DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

YOU  can  have  gorgeous,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
and  prideful.  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
brand  new  denture  —  upper,  lower  or  partial — per¬ 
fectly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re¬ 
turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours. 

QFNn  NO  MftNFY  name  and  ad- 

OCIlU  nu  lYiUilLI  dress  for  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
your  new  plate  for  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
EXACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted.  Clinical 
returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately 
CLINICAL  DENTAL  LABORATORY.  0ept.X69l2 
3.T5  W.  Madison  Street,  ^  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


There  is 


Air  in  Wofer  Lines 

We  are  having  a  terrific  air  prob¬ 
lem  with  our  water  pipes  since  our 
piston-type  pump  was  overhauled. 
We  did  hope  it  would  solve  itself 
with  a  little  help  from  us.  To  soften 
the  “bangs”,  which  usualy  shake  the 
pipes  dizzy,  we  open  other  house 
faucets.  The  water  then  gurgles  and 
spouts  for  some  time,  then  eventu¬ 
ally  fades  away,  only  to  return  short¬ 
ly  with  a  “bang”  almost  nil.  But  it 
returns  in  a  few  days  as  strong  as 
ever. 

Our  water  source  is  about  300  feet 
or  more  from  the  house  and  about 
25  feet  from  pump  and  an  82-gaL 
tank  with  a  45-lb.  pressure.  The  lift 
to  pump  is  17%  feet.  From  pump  to 
house  there  is  a  gradual  up-grade. 
There  are  several  “off”  lines  from 
main  feeder  pipe  which  are  unsued. 
Some  of  pipes  in  main  line  are  very 
old.  This  is  our  first  experience  with 
air-bound  pipes  after  many  years 
with  the  same  system.  j.  h.  k. 

The  possibility  to  consider  is  that 
too  much  air  is  drawn  into  the 
pressure  tank.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
relief  valve  on  the  air  pump  should 
be  opened  more;  or  perhaps  the  air 
volume  control  valve,  if  you  have 
such  a  valve  on  the  tank,  needs  re¬ 
pairing  or  replacing. 

An  air  leak  in  the  suction  pipe,  or 
in  the  pump,  or  in  the  fittings  be¬ 
tween  the  air  control  on  the  tank  and 
the  pump,  will  build  up  an  excessive 
amount  of  air  in  the  tank.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  ground  joint  type  of  union 
in  the  suction  line  will  frequently 
leak  air.  It  is  always  preferable  to 
use  a  gasket  type  union  in  a  suction 
line. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  replace  all 
the  old  sections  of  piping  in  the 
“main”'  line.  The  unused  pipes  may 
also  be  a  source  of  trouble.  They 
should  be  disconnected. 


arc.  The  radius  used  in  laying  out 
the  arc  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
span  of  the  roof,  or  the  width  of  the 
building.  In  your  case  the  ridge  will 
be  between  19  and  20  feet  above  the 
sills. 

The  rafters  can  be  made  by  nailing 
1 X  12-inch  boards  together  in  such 
fashion  that  they  conform  to  the 
general  curve  of  the  arc.  They  are 
then  sawed,  or  trimmed  with  an  ax, 
to  the  exact  shape  of  the  arc.  The 
boards  are  nailed  together  so  as  to 
break  joints  at  least  30  inches. 

Bent  rafters  can  be  made  of  lx4’s 
in  layers  of  four  to  six  thicknesses, 
bent  to  the  desired  arc  and  nailed, 
bolted,  or  glued  together  so  as  to 
form  a  unit. 

For  a  span  of  ”30  feet,  or  15  feet 
for  each  rafter,  construct  the  rafters 
to  measure  about  4-in.  by  6-in.  when 
sawed  or  bent.  If  you  use  the  sawed 
type,  you  will  need  1-in.  by  10-in. 
boards  to  cut  a  curved  piece  measur¬ 
ing  about  six  inches  wide.  Space  them 
no  more  than  24  inches  on  center. 
Bolt  a  1x12  to  the  side  of  each  pair 
of  rafters  at  the  ridge. 

‘The  rafters  can  be  joined  to  the 
floor  by  bolting  a  piece  of  1-in.  by 
Yz-in.  band  iron,  bent  to  an  angle 
measuring  six  inches  each  way,  to 
each  side  of  each  rafter  and  to  the 
sill. 


of  the  existing  paint  on  the  dormers. 
Repaint  with  a  good  quality  paint* 
Carefully  follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  with  respect  to  thinning 
for  undercoats.  Be  sure  to  use  the 
same  brand  of  paint  for  all  future 
repainting  of  the  dormers.  If  you  mix 
your  own  lead  and  oil  paint,  you  will 
avoid  the  problem  of  incompatibility 
as  with  repeated  use  of  the  same 
brand  of  ready-mix  paint.  However, 
if  you  use  color  in  “lead  and  oil”’ 
paint,  there  is  more  tendency  to 
fading. 


Resurfacing  Concrefe 

I  have  read  somewhere  about  a 
liquid  that  you  paint  over  old  cement 
and  put  new  cement  over  it  to  make 
it  stick  like  one  piece.  Do  you  know 
what  this  liquid  is?  l.  e. 

If  you  are  referring  to  the  resur¬ 
facing  of  a  concrete  floor,  the  liquid 
you  refer  to  may  be  an  asphalt  water¬ 
proofing  compound.  This  is  a  thick 
liquid  that  may  be  applied  with  a 
long-handled  brush.  It  is  usually  sold 
in  5-gallon  containers.  The  old  floor 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
putting  on  the  asphalt.  The  new  con¬ 
crete  surface  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  thick  and  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
sand,  and  four  parts  small  stones.  Im¬ 
bed  a  lightweight  wire  mesh,  about 
14  gauge,  in  the  fresh  concrete.  The 
wire  is  slightly  less  than  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  lead  in  a  pencil. 


heavy  duty*  all  purpose 


Don't  Accept  s  SubMuis  i 


BUSH  HOG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. Selmo,  Ala 


Building  a  Barn  Roof 

I  lost  my  barn  by  fire  and  must  re¬ 
build.  I  would  like  to  build  a 
30-ft.  by  30-ft.  barn  of  masonry  and 
sheet  metal.  I  want  a  Gothic  top. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  fabricate  a 
low  Gothic  arch  on  the  job,  using 
lumber  from  my  own  woodlot?  How 
far  apart  should  I  space  them?  How 
to  join  them  to  the  floor?  c.  e.  c. 

Gothic  rafters  are  made  by  bend¬ 
ing  or  sawing  the  stock  to  form  an 


Paint  Peeling:  Either  Con¬ 
densation  Or  Poor  Paint 

"We  have  a  brick  house  with  double 
dormers  front  and  back.  They  are 
cedar,  but  the  paint  keeps  peeling. 
'We  are  considering  putting  on  alumi¬ 
num  siding  or  asbestos,  but  wonder 
whether  the  cedar  would  rot  under¬ 
neath.  'Would  you  please  tell  me 
which  would  be  better,  or  what  would 
you  recommend?  h.  f. 

The  peeling  paint  may  be  due  to 
condensation  within  the  dormer  walls, 
or  you  have  been  using  paint  that  is 
not  compatible  with  the  original 
coats.  If  moisture  is  the  trouble,  the 
solution  is  increased  ventilation,  eith¬ 
er  in  the  stud  spaces  in  the  dormer 
framework,  or  inside  the  dormers 
themselves.  The  stud  spaces  can  be 
vented  with  siding  vents,  louvered 
plugs  that  are  sold  in  most  paint 
stores.  If  the  dormers  serve  unused 
attic  space,  you  may  need  to  install 
louvres  in  the  gables. 

If  you  think  there  is  no  condensa¬ 
tion  problem,  then  try  removing  all 


Covering  for  Heating  Duct 

I  have  forced  air  in  my  house.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether,  if  I 
covered  the  pipes  in  the  cellar,  it 
would  keep  the  heat  in  more,  and 
what  material  should  I  use?  l.  g. 

If  the  heat  ducts  are  round,  cover 
with  heavy  asbestos  paper.  If  the 
ducts  are  square  or  rectangular, 
cover  them  with  a  cane  or  wood  fi¬ 
ber  insulating  board,  or,  of  course, 
the  asbestos  paper.  Any  covering  will 
reduce  heat  loss,  but  a  thick,  some¬ 
what  porous  material  will  provide 
better  insulation. 


DRAINS  cellars,^  cisterns,  wash  tubs;. 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRGULATES.  -  SPRAYS  .llV 


Stainless  shaft.  Won’t  rust  op  clog!  Usa 
Vs  HP  motor  or  larger.  .  .04  HP  for  un 
to  3000  GPH;  or  1800  GPH  frU 
25'  well,  r  inlet;  3/4*  outlet.  Coup.  J 
ling  included  free.  Heavy  Duty 
Ball-Bearing  Pump  Up  to  7000  GPH: 
or  3000  GPH  from  25'  well.  11/4"  inlet; 

I  outlet  $12.95.  Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Don't 
yours  today.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
LABAWCO  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  I9B,  New  Jersey 


WROUGHT  IRON 
HAND  RAILS  —  STAIR  RAILS 
PORCH  COLUMNS,  TABLE  LEGS 
FREE  SKETCHES  —  SERVICE 
POLYMETAL  COMPANY, 

BOX  448,  BOSTON  17,  MASS. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  CERTIFICATES;  From  Any 
Holder.  Highest  Prices.  Send  Certificates  to  — 
ELLENVILLE  NATIONAL  BANK  or  Direct  to  Me. 
ELAINE  G.  MILLER,  P.O.B.  361,  Ellenville,,  N.  Y. 


Whaf's  Coming 
in  Dairying 

A  panel  of  Guernsey  farmers  and 
herdsmen  recently  agreed  that  it  costs 
about  $225  to  raise  a  calf  to  milking 
age  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Guernsey  heifers  should  produce  at 
least  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  their 
first  lactation  or  8,000  pounds  in 
their  second,  or  be  culled,  it  held, 
and  each  man  should  account  for 
250,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 
"While  a  herd  of  25  to  30  milkers  was 
believed  still  to  be  an  economical 
unit,  the  panel  members  foresaw  a 
trend  to  larger  dairy  herds  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  farmers  investigate  the 
possibilities  in  family  corporations. 
The  dairymen  were  optimistic  for 
the  established  industry  but  foresaw 
difficulty  for  anyone  starting;  the 
present  range  of  $50,000  to  $100,000 
needed  as  initial  investment  would  be 
doubled  in  the  next  15  years,  they 
thought. 

The  panel  felt  that  there  “is  room” 
in  the  dairy  industry  for  more  pro¬ 
ducer-dealer  businesses.  One  Guern- 
seyman  was  reported  to  have  paid  off 
his  entire  processing  and  distributing 
investment  in  two  years.  While  the 
farmers  thought  integration  should 
not  come  to  dairy  farming,  they  ac¬ 


knowledged  the  value  of  contracting 
for  the  rearing  of  calves  and  heifers 
in  some  areas.  They  could  not  agree 
that  any  system  of  herd  management 
— stanchions  or  parlors — was  superi¬ 
or.  But  they  had  many  things  good 
to  say  about  bulk  tanks  and  pipeline 
milking;  both  were  the  “coming  prac¬ 
tice.” 

A  12-  to  14-per-cent-protein  ration 
was  felt  to  be  “pretty  much  ideal” 
for  milking  cows.  There  was  caution 
about  use  of  urea  in  feeds;  it  should 
be  most  carefully  mixed.  Roughage, 
it  was  declared,  was  “most  impor¬ 
tant”  in  a  dairy  cow’s  ration.  Hard¬ 
ware  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  “dis¬ 
ease”  most  bothering  the  panel.  Run¬ 
ning  all  hay  over  a  large  magnet 
was  reported  to  be  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  one  large  dairy  farm. 


Now  is  the  time  to  repair  and  im¬ 
prove  crop  dusters,  according  to  L.  G. 
Merrill  of  Rutgers  University.  Re¬ 
place  all  roughened  or  bent  nozzles, 
he  says,  and  grease  all  fittings.  A 
good  way  to  clean  out  the  dusters, 
according  to  the  entomologist,  is  to 
put  several  handfuls  of  sand  in  the 
hopper  and  blow  it  out  through 
tubes  and  nozzles.  A  light  coating 
of  oil  will  protect  their  outside  sur¬ 
faces. 


The  Dairying  Difference 

“What  made  the  difference?”,  asks 
County  Agricultural  Agent  M.  E. 
Hislop,  regarding  20  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  dairy  farms  which  earned 
$8,180  annual  labor  income  and  20 
others  only  $1,107.  “Several  things”, 
he  I’eplies. 

While  the  high-mcome  farms’  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $10,000  greater,  their  ex¬ 
penses  were  only  $3,000  more.  Both 
groups  averaged  about  1.75  men  and 
some  80  acres  of  crops,  but  the  high 
kept  seven  more  cows,  37.  The  most 
profitable  farms  produced  an  average 
of  346,000  pounds  of  milk,  the  low- 
profit  ones  242,000.  Production  per 
cow  at  9,300  pounds  on  the  high- 
profit  farms  was  1,300  pounds  more 
than  on  the  low.  Milk  sold  per  man: 
196,000  pounds  vs.  143,000. 

Machinery  costs  per  cow  were 
higher  on  the  low-income  farms,  $109 
to  $95.  Costs  were  also  higher  for 
grain,  27  per  cent  of  the  milk  check 
to  19  per  cent.  Overall,  their  costs 
came  to  76  per  cent  of  receipts;  the 
highs’  came  to  only  53  per  cent. 

The  “difference”  in  dairying  is  im¬ 
portant,  Hislop  suggests.  He  would 
make  sure  all  dairymen  plan  well 
ahead  to  make  it  work  for  them  in 
1959. 
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Farm  Meetings 
in  Connecticut 

Two  major  farm  organizations  in 
Connecticut  have  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  reduction  of  taxes  on  farm 
real  estate  and  personal  property  by 
the  1959  session  of  the  State’s 
general  assembly. 

The  Connecticut  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Connecticut  PoultrysAssn.  have 
urged  that  the  Legislature  exempt 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  from 
local  taxation,  and  continue  the  ex¬ 
emption  on  livestock  and  poultry  now 
in  effect.  The  latter  exemption  was 
passed  by  an  emergency  drought  re¬ 
lief  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1957, 
and  covered  1957  and  1958  taxes  only. 

Both  associations  also  asked  for 
assessment  of  farm  land  and  build¬ 
ings  according  to  their  agricultural 
use. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  in  a  stormy  ses¬ 
sion,  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
“state  school  tax  based  on  income.” 
Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting 
passed  a  resolution  with  that  wording 
after  a  resolution  calling  for  a  “state 
income  tax  for  education  only”  had 
been  amended. 

The  CPA  also  voted  in  favor  of  a 
mandatory  program  for  advertising 
and  promoting  Connecticut  poultry 
and  eggs,  to  be  financed  by  a  tax  of 
one  cent  per  100  pounds  on  all  poul¬ 
try  feed  sold  in  the  State.  The  pro¬ 
gram  : 

It  would  involve  a  State  Agricul¬ 
ture  Dept,  quality  seal,  and  would 
be  supervised  by  the  department.  It 
is  patterned  after  a  program  now  in 
effect  in  New  Jersey.  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  speaker  Philip  Alampi,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  de¬ 
scribed  the  program  in  his  State  and 
said  it  has  worked  well. 

The  Farm  Bureau  also  passed  a 
resolution  favoring  a  program  of 
advertising  Connecticut  poultry  and 
eggs,  without  stipulating  whether  the 
program  should  be  voluntary  or  com¬ 
pulsory.  It  was  felt  that  the  bureau 
would  support  a  voluntary  program, 
but  not  a  compulsory  program.  Both 
organizations  registered  opposition 
to  a  proposed  National  Turkey  En¬ 
abling  Act  which  would  set  quotas 
for  turkey  production. 

All  officers  of  both  associations 
were  reelected.  The  poultry  associa¬ 
tion  is  headed  by  Robert  Priddy,  Ver¬ 
non  broiler  grower.  Rockwell  W.  Hol¬ 
comb,  Somers  tobacco  grower,  won 
reelection  to  a  second  two-year  term 
as  Farm  Bureau  president  in  a  hotly 
contested  election,  defeating  Carroll 
Dunham,  Southbury  poultryman. 

H.  K.  Street 


to-type,  disease-free  fresh-market 
corn  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt. 

Production  plots  are  isolated  to 
preclude  unwanted  cross-pollination. 
They  are  rogued  during  the  growing 
season  to  remove  off-type  parent 
plants,  and  there  is  de-tasseling  to 
prevent  self-pollination.  The  corn  is 
checked  for  practical  production 
merit  both  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
Florida  for  at  least  three  years. 

Because  so  much  of  America’s 
sweet  corn  is  produced  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  South,  too  few  certified  va¬ 
rieties  suited  to  northeast  conditions 
have  been  available.  The  New  Jersey 
seed  is  felt  to  fulfill  a  real  need. 

Available  in  fairly  large  supplies 
will  be  New  Jersey  109;  N.  J.  114,  101 
and  111  are  on  hand  in  smaller 
amounts.  Varieties  109  and  114  are 
75-day,  with  14  to  18  rows  of  kernels, 
eight-inch  ears,  and  six-feet  tall.  101 
has  somewhat  smaller  ears,  but  often 
two  to  a  plant.  Ill  is  a  70-day  variety, 
12-rowed. 

Sour  Cherries  on 
the  Move 

The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  chosen  New  York 
Cherry  Growers  Assn.,  Rochester,  as 
its  agent  for  promotion  of  red,  tart 
cherries.  From  funds  made  available 
by  the  new  $3.00-per-ton  grower  as¬ 
sessment  on  sour  processing  cherries, 
$38,000  has  been  stipulated  for  pro¬ 
motion,  advertising  and  publicity,  and 
$10,000  for  marketing  research.  Mean¬ 
while,  Great  Lakes  Cherry  Producers 
Marketing  Cooperative,  Inc.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  field  staff  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  is  “to 
insure  members.  .  .  that  they  do 
not  lose  their  bargaining  position  to 
processors  by  default.” 

The  New  York  cherry  marketing 
order  approved  by  growers  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  under  which  the  $3.00  assess¬ 
ment  is  made  is  being  administered 
by  Spencer  G.  Duncan,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment’s  division  of  markets.  His  ad¬ 
visory  committee  includes:  Horace 
Putnam,  Lyons,  chairman;  Norris  Van 
Deuser,  Sodus;  Judson  Swift,  Middle- 
port;  Charles  Skutt,  Hamlin;  G.  Nor¬ 
man  Smith,  Hudson;  Gordon  VanEn- 
wyck.  East  Williamson;  William 
McIntosh,  Geneva;  and  R.  D.  Water¬ 
man,  Ontario  Center. 

With  its  new  funds,  according  to 
President  Robert  Wignall  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  the  N.  Y.  Cherry  Growers 
Assn,  will  expand  promotional  and 
information  work  it  has  been  doing 
for  the  past  20  years  on  growers’  vol¬ 
untary  contributions. 


Certified  Sweet  Corn 
Seed  from  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  Crop  Improve- 
nent  Assn.,  Allentown,  N.  J.,  and  the 
?'arm  Crops  Department  at  Rutgers 
Jniversity  have  made  so  much  pro¬ 
gress  on  certified  sweet  corn  varie- 
des  that  seed  is  this  year  being  off- 
jred  to  New  York  State  growers 
;hrough  regular  retail  channels.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  the  seed  are  assured  of  a  true- 


ALL-RUBBER  ROW  MATS 

Made  in  Holland 

Prevent 

SWOLLEN  HOCKS 
UDDER  INJURY 
FOOT  TROUBLE 
Saves  Bedding 

Developed  and  used  in  Holland  for 
many  years,  KOW  MATS  are  made  of 
pure  rubber  %"  thick  and  weigh  be¬ 
tween  70  and  95  pounds.  Full-length 
ribbed  design  permits  easy  cleaning. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS! 

BRISTOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  429-R 
Shelton,  Connecticut 


Prices  Sent  on  Request 
Use  this  Handy  Coupon 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN .  STATE. 


Palomino  Pony  three  months  after  treatment  with 
Salamanca  Herb  Salve. 

H.  F.  FREEMAN’S 

SALAMANCA 
HERB  SALVE 

545  Center  St.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Many,  many  people  want  this  address, 
Salamanca  Herb  Salve  returned  this 
pony  to  health  after  3  years  of 
suffering. 

FARMER  SIZE  —  8  oz . $5.00 

FAMILY  SIZE  —  2  oz .  $1.50 

Plus  30c  Postage 

ORDER  DIRECT  —  TODAY! 


1958-59  Officers  of 
N.  Y.  State  Grange 

Master  —  Leland  D.  Smith,  Brasher  Falls, 

Overseer  —  Russell  Curtis,  Cazenovia,  Madi- 

®°Le?tu'rer  —  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Palmer,  William¬ 
son,  Wayne  Co.  . 

Steward  —  Matthias  E.  Smith,  Worcester, 

^llft.  Steward  -  Robert  S.  Drake,  Wood- 
hull,  Steuben  Co. 

Chaplain  —  Rev.  O.  Blakely  Hill,  Wells- 
ville,  Allegany  Co. 

Treasurer  —  Robert  Payne,  Coeymans  Hol¬ 
low,  Albany  Co.  , 

Secretary— Harold  M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles, 
Onondaga  Co.  ^ 

Gatekeeper  —  Lawrence  Benson,  Dover 
Plains,  Dutchess  Co. 

Ceres  —  Mrs.  Ralph  Alexander,  Keene 
Valley,  Essex  Co. 

Pomona  — Mrs.  Henry  Bower,  Angola, 
Erie  Co. 

Flora  —  Mrs.  Thomas  VanWagenen,  Guil- 
derland,  Schenectady  Co. 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  —  Mrs.  Donald 
Pepper,  Gansevoort,  Saratoga  Co.  , 

Executive  Committee:  David  C.  Kidd, 
Dansville,  Livingston  County,  chairman;  Mr. 
Fuller,  secretary;  Clarence  E.  Johncox, 
Corfu,  Genesee  County;  Leland  D.  Smith, 
and  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Stanley,  ex-officio. 

December  20,  1958 


1.  Where  did  Joseph  take  Mary  and 
the  infant  Jesus  to  get  away  from 
the  wicked  King  Herod? 

2.  After  Herod  was  dead  and  it  was 
safe  to  return  to  their  home, 
where  did  Jesus  live  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  when  he  was  a  little 
boy? 

3.  How  did  the  wise  men  find  Jesus? 

4.  Why  did  not  the  wise  men  return 
to  Herod  after  they  had  seen 
Jesus? 

5.  How  old  was  the  boy  Jesus  when 
he  was  lost  and  his  parents  could 
not  find  him  for  several  days  in 
the  City  of  Jerusalem? 

6.  What  kind  of  work  did  Jesus 
probably  do  to  make  a  living  for 
himself  and  the  family? 

7.  What  was  the  good  man  called 
that  stopped  to  help  the  wounded 
and  beaten  traveler  set  upon  by 
thieves  while  he  was  traveling 
from  Jerusalem  to  another  city? 

8.  Who  had  been  told  he  should 
not  see  death  until  he  had  seen 
the  Lord’s  Christ? 

9.  How  did  the  shepherds  find  out 
that  Jesus  had  been  born? 

10.  Why  did  Joseph  and  Mary  have 
to  go  to  Bethlehem  shonly  before 
Jesus  was  born? 

{Answers  on  Page  23) 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  THE 
GREATEST 
HEATING  ECONOMY! 


RITEWAY 


MONEY?, 


"CAN  DO!"  says  KANDOO 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

Long-Term  Loans  Thru  Your  Local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 


WITH  A  MODERN 

WOOD-BURNING 

FURNACE 

•  Save  up  to  80%  in 
fuel  costs 

•  Fully  automatic- 
burns  coal  too 

•  Enjoy  economy  of 
wood-convenience  of 
gas  or  oil 

Free  inslallaiion  planning 
service 

Write  for  literature  &  prices 

RITEWAY  MFC.  CO. 

1010-C  E.  Main  St. 
Waynesboro,  Virginia 
Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  NEW  JERSEY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  464-A  :  GAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 


COWPOX* 

Ringworm 

Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox  le¬ 
sions,  controls  secondary  infec¬ 
tion*.  Promotes  clean,  rapid 
healing  of  teat  sores,  skin 
sores,  abrasions.  Is  Germicidal 
and  Fungicidal.  It  stays  on. 
$1  at  drui,  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naijlor's 

BlU-KOTEl 

MIlSiPTiC.  PROUCTM 
WOUND  DRESSING 


(QUICKEST 


r 


IdENTlEICATION 

J  for  cows  in  heat... 

for  feed  and  production  records 


DHIA  officials  urge  big  easy-to-read  neck  fags  as  best  for 
records.  Ask  your  DHIA.  Tremendous  saving  in  time  and  labor.  , 
Dana  2-CoIor-Nylon  tags  are  guaranteed  unbreakable.  Con-  J 
trasting  numbers  are  solid  Nylon  .  .  .  part  of  the  marker  itself  J 
...  no  paint  to  chip  out.  8  brilliant  color  combinations.  Available 
fags  only,  or  complete  with  neck  chains  or  Nylon  neck  cords.  ^ 
Dana  fags  save  you  money. 


IVr/te 


C.  H.  Dana  Co.,  Inc.  —  Est.  1861 

Hyde  Park  12,  Vermont  ^ 


free 
illustrated 
folder 


GUESS » WAS  LUCKY! 

GOT  MY  NEW  COROSTONE 
CONCRETE  SILO  UP  EARLY 
LAST  YEAR- 


GOT  LOTS  OF 
YGOOO  GRASS 
■’^SILAGE.  COW! 
REAaY 
PRODUCING!. 


'I'M  ORDERING  MY 
COROSTONE  RIGHT 
NOW!  DON’T  WANT 
^AN0THER 
SHORT 

p'=  ,  JYEfiR 

VA.  /wYnKE 
(THIS! 


'YOU'LL  SAVE  WITH 

VNIVERSaCS  earuy] 
ORDER  DISCOUN-L, 
.TOOf 
SOONER 
YOU  OROEId 
THE  MOREi 
:Y0U5AVE!j 


Get  the  difference  in  production  with  plenty  of  room  for  good  silage  with  a 

CONCRETE  SILO  Premium  quality  -  low  cost.  Save  extra  with  early  order  discount. 

unive^al  s'teeITsTlo'coT 

Box  217  R  Wecdsport.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  COROSTONE  CONCRETE  SILO  color  folder. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

CO  Cents  a  Year,  $1.00  for  3  Tears;  in  New  York  City  $1.00  a  Tear; 

Bingle  Copy  Five  Cents.  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal 
Postal  Uhion,  $2.06  a  Year. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
*  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 

reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  P>*'lu  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  dilferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  sub.scribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resi^nsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Christmas 

0  holiday  of  the  year  is  as  much,  or  so 
long,  heralded  as  Christmas.  December’s 
almost  full  month  of  gift  shopping,  card  writ¬ 
ing,  home  decorating  and  carol  singing  seems 
to  make  the  day  itself  almost  anti-climactic. 
To  experience  Christmas  in  its  fullest,  one 
must  shut  himself  away  from  all  the  excitement 
and  re-read  in  the  Gospels  the  simply  told  story 
of  the  Nativity. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  lowly  shepherds  who 
were  attracted  during  their  nightly  vigil  by 
a  vision  of  angels  and  by  their  message,  “Peace 
on  earth.”  It  is  the  story  of  the  wise  men  from 
a  distant  land  who  followed  a  star  never  no¬ 
ticed  by  kings,  courtiers  and  those  with  earth- 
bound  eyes.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Babe  who  was 
born  to  light  the  lives  of  men. 

Only  some  of  the  few  who  participated  in 
the  first  Christmas  sensed  the  coming  gospel 
of  “Peace  on  Earth.”  Those  who  did  had  faith 
in  the  promise  of  a  new  and  better  life  and 
of  a  new  dignity  for  the  lowliest  men.  Despite 
the  travail  endured  by  all  who  followed  Him, 
He  represented  an  ideal  for  which  it  became 
worthwhile  to  live  and,  if  need  be,  to  die. 
Spreading  from  heart  to  heart.  He  gave  to 
man  a  peace  within  himself  and  with  his 
fellow  man. 

The  new  sense  of  justice  and  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  which  He  brought  to  the  world  has 
touched  every  facet  of  life.  Are  there  any  of 
all  our  experiences  that  are  not  affected  by 
His  birth? 

They  who,  amid  their  own  troubles  and  de¬ 
spite  the  turmoil  and  unrest  of  today,  seek 
the  true  message  of  the  Gospels  can  find 
“Peace  on  Earth.”  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Christmas. 

Death  of  a  Co-op. 

LOSE  to  20  years  ago  a  few  independent- 
minded  dairy  farmers  decided  it  would  be 
good  for  them  and  their  fellow  dairymen  if 
they  bought  the  Sheffield  Farms  milk  plant  at 
Hillsdale,  New  York.  It  took  but  a  short  time 
to  sell  the  idea  and  raise  the  money,  and  on 
May  1,  1939,  Hillsdale  Producers  Cooperative 
opened  for  business. 

The  venture  was  a  success  from  the  start, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  years  later  that  the 
mortgage  was  paid  off  and  burned.  Some  300 
cans  a  day  were  shipped  when  the  plant  first 
opened.  Last  year,  140  producer-members 
were  delivering  1,400  cans  a  day. 

In  spite  of  this  success  and  the  better  than 
average  price  paid  to  members,  the  Hillsdale 
Co-op.  has  decided  to  cease  all  milk-receiving 
operations  as  of  December  31,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  producers  thereafter  shipping  their  milk 
to  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association.  The 
balance  will  find  other  outlets. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  this  decision, 
we  think  it  is  a  poor  one.  If  financial  problems 
were  the  reason,  new  management  should  have 
been  given  a  chance  at  rehabilitation.  If  a  bet¬ 
ter  milk  price  was  the  influencing  factor, 


neither  CMPA,  nor  anyone  else,  can  guarantee 
this,  especially  with  no  information  yet  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  contents  or  coverage  of  the  new 
milk  order  for  Connecticut.  Even  if  a  better 
price  is  realized,  it  will  have  to  be  substantially 
higher  to  pay  for  the  bulk  tank  installation  re¬ 
quired  on  all  farms  that  ship  to  CMPA,  plus 
transportation  expense  to  Connecticut. 

So,  as  of  January  1,  1959,  the  co-op  plant  at 
Hillsdale  is  no  more.  What  it  will  be,  or  can  be, 
used  for,  no  one  knows.  Whatever  its  eventual 
use,  the  members’  loss  of  their  cash  equity 
could  be  substantial.  The  goodwill,  built  up 
over  these  20  years,  and  valuable  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  has  been  forfeited.  The  mem¬ 
bers  have  also  lost  control  of  their  own  nearby 
milk  plant  right  in  their  own  community 
where  membership  and  management  were  in 
close  daily  contact — an  advantage  which  a 
larger  organization,  no  matter  how  efficient, 
cannot  possibly  furnish  its  members. 

Milk  dealers  generally  do  not  like  producer- 
owned  country  plants.  They  will  be  glad  to  see 
one  of  the  strongest  of  these  plants  disappear 
from  the  milkshed. 

Perhaps  the  grass  in  the  other  fellow’s  pas¬ 
ture  looks  greener  to  those  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  Hillsdale  Co-op.  Distance,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  deceiving. 


Eat  Your  Corn  and  Have  It ,  Too 

AST  month,  farmers  in  26  corn  States 
voted  out  the  old  corn  program  for  a  new 
one.  Most  farmers  will  now  get  a  guaranteed 
price  increase  of  10  cents  a  bushel  with  no  re¬ 
strictions  at  all  on  acreage.  A  few  growers, 
to  be  sure,  will  not  receive  as  much  for  corn 
per  bushel  as  previously,  but  they  will  be  able 
at  last  to  grow  all  they  want. 

Whether  all  this  is  what  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
v/ant  is  hard  to  say.  They  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  know.  They  would  like  to  believe  that 
this  biggest-in-history  crop-support  program  is 
to  bring  laissez  faire  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Benson  has  been  up  to  his  ears  in  poli¬ 
tics  ever  since  he  went  to  Washington.  Next 
year  he  will  be  up  to  ears  in  corn.  Evidently, 
that  is  the  way  he  wants  it — part  and  parcel  of 
a  national  cheap-food  policy. 


Birds  on  Hand 

ROILERS  are  in  more  trouble  than  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco  or  cotton;  they  are  much 
too  abundant.  High  red  meat  prices  and  cool 
weather  in  the  South  the  early  part  of  this 
year  sent  prices  high  enough  to  get  the  broil¬ 
er  industry  into  the  kind  of  accelerated  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  it  almost  alone  is  capable. 
Supplies  shot  up;  prices  tumbled.  Averaging 
better  than  20  cents  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1958,  prices  from  July  through  December 
will  do  well  to  average  17  cents.  Last  week 
in  New  England  they  were  14  cents,  on  Del- 
marva  not  much  more.  Today,  broiler  prices  are 
the  lowest  they  have  been  since  records  began 
in  1940;  a  pound  of  broiler  meat  will  not  buy 
much  more  than  the  feed  to  produce  it.  The 
current  retail  price  of  the  ready-to-cook  bird 
at  27  cents  per  pound  is  less  than  the  average 
live  wholesale  price  at  the  farm  for  the  10 
years  following  World  War  11. 

Despite  there  being  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  half  broilers  grown  in  the  United  States  this 
year,  plans  are  to  grow  more  in  1959.  The 
situation  is  so  serious  that  the  president  of 
the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association 
has  called  for  a  “crash  program”- by  feed  men 
to  retrench  on  broiler  placements  and  to  re¬ 
duce  credit.  Regardless  of  the  integrators’  oper¬ 
ations  in  eggs,  in  feed,  and  in  processing  and 
marketing,  they  cannot  forever  make  volume 
return  what  is  lost  in  price. 

But  pity  the  poor  independent,  if  any  is  left 
today!  He  may  be  getting  his  last  squeeze.  So, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  the  farmer-contractor, 
who  for  so  long  now  has  provided  the  bulk  of 
production.  For  the  trend  among  broiler  enter- 
preneurs  is  to  breed  their  own  birds,  hatch 
their  own  eggs,  and  build  or  buy  broiler  houses 
in  which  to  brood  and  rear  the  birds;  they 
hire  farmers  as  laborers.  This  trend  is  not  yet 
“the  norm”,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department 


of  Agriculture,  but  it  seems  to  be  coming.  New 
England  hatching  egg  producers  have  been 
warned  to  watch  out. 

Independent  agricultural  producers  long  ago 
lost  control  of  the  broiler  world  to  organized 
business.  While  independents  and  farmer- 
contractors  might  be  well  advised  today  to  sell 
their  broiler  buildings,  other  farmers  would  be 
well  advised  to  think  and  organize  well  so 
as  to  ensure  their  own  business  future.  What 
has  happened  to  broilers  should  not  happen  to 
beef,  or  pigs,  or  cows. 


Farmers  Are  Not  Chauffeurs 

A  F ARM  truck  is  a  commercial  vehicle 
^  under  the  law,  but  it  is  not  popularly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  commercial  truck,  nor  is  it  used 
as  such. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  the  1958 
law  requiring  that  drivers  of  all  trucks— farm 
or  otherwise— must  have  chauffeurs’  licenses 
instead  of  drivers’  licenses  by  May  30,  1959, 
Farmers  who  drive  their  own  trucks  are  not 
in  the  commercial  trucking  business.  Why, 
then,  should  they  be  required  to  pay  twice  the 
fee  for  licenses  to  drive  their  own  farm  tru@ks? 

Albany  has  already  promised  an  early  re¬ 
view  of  this  law  at  the  coming  session.  Since 
such  an  amendment  is  a  simple  matter  that  has 
full  farm  support  and  opposition  from  no  one, 
let  there  be  no  delay  in  enacting  the  amend¬ 
ment  into  law. 


What  Farmers  Say 

BLOC  VOTING  IS  NO  VOTING 

Regarding  your  “Bloc  Voting”  editorial  in  a 
lecent  issue  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  I 
agree  100  per  cent  with  you,  but  who  is  to  blame? 

Let’s  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  At  the 
last  annual  business  meeting  of  our  Chateaugay 
Co-op.  I  proposed  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  bloc  voting.  Out  of  over  300  producers  eligible 
to  attend  the  meeting,  about  75  or  80  attended 
and  my  resolution  got  exactly  five  votes;  in  other 
words,  about  95  per  cent  of  those  who  did  attend 
did  not  want  to  do  their  own  voting.  A  neighbor 
suggested  that,  instead  of  producers  voting  be- 
foi'e  a  bloc  vote  would  be  cast,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  call  a  meeting  of  producers  and  then  the 
Board  vote  as  the  majority  suggested.  This  reso¬ 
lution  was  carried. 

The  latest  amendment  to  the  Federal  Order  was 
voted,  I  presume,  in  a  bloc,  without  any  meeting 
or  suggestion  of  the  same.  In  fact,  I  don’t  even 
know  how  I  or  we  even  voted,  or  whether  we 
voted  or  not. 

If  that’s  what  the  majority  want,  then  that’s 
just  what  we’ll  get,  and  a  little  to  boot.  It’s  bad 
enough  to  be  forced  to  belong  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion  and  finance  three  more  without  being  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Perhaps  some  day  farmers  will 
take  the  “bull  by  the  horns.”  Phillip  Hastings 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WISE  WORDS  FROM  A  WISE  MAN 

“If  dairymen  make  up  their  minds  to  exercise 
the  combined  bargaining  power  of  the  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  of  America — even  broken  down  into 
specific  areas,  no  labor  union  and  no  industrial 
organization  would  be  in  a  more  favorable  po¬ 
sition. 

“Legislation  is  necessary  to  provide  tools  for 
dairymen  to  work  with,  but  dependency  on  gov¬ 
ernment  for  ultimate  regulation  of  production  and 
pricing  and  farm  operation  is  an  undependable 
reed  to  cling  to.” 

Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  U.  S.  Senator  (Vt.) 
at  Annual  Convention,  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  17,  1958. 


Brevities 

“The  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.”  —  Phil. 
4:9. 

Iowa  State  College  studies  have  recently  shown 
that  rear-view  mirrors  on  tractors  reduce  high¬ 
way  driving  hazards.  Red  and  white  striped 
warning  flags,  tail  lights  and  rear-view  mirrors 
can  practically  eliminate  highway  tractor  acci¬ 
dents,  it  says. 

James  G,  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  has  been  elected  to  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  International  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Producers,  a  world  organization  devoted  to  im¬ 
provement  of  economic  conditions  in  farming. 
Charles  Shuman,  president  of  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  is  chairman  of  two  develop¬ 
ment  committees. 
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The  Happy  Morning 
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Once  again  —  for  many  people  on  this 
day  alone  —  the  entire  family  comes  to¬ 
gether  to  celebrate  Christmas.  Happily, 
three  generations  unite  in  the  single,  and 
singular,  spirit  of  sharing  joy  in  gifts,  sur¬ 
prises,  the  festive  dinner  and  renewed 
affection.  Grandma  and  Grandpa  feel  young 
again;  their  children  shed  their  usual 
cares;  the  grandchildren  make  merry. 

Through  the  mounting  hours  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  there  grows  the  sense  of  dreams  come 
true.  Children  have  special  longings  grati¬ 
fied.  Grown-ups  find  answer  to  their  own 
fond  wishes  in  others’  cries  of  wonder  and 
delight.  The  old  folks’  innermost  desire  is 
fulfilled:  “Everybody’s  here  and  home 
again.  .  .  everyone,  at  least  who  could.” 

Thus,  when  Christmas  day  slips  into 
Christmas  night,  and  lights  no  longer  burn, 
all  hearts  have  stirred  with  closer  warmth, 
to  more  outreaching  love  —  a  love  more 
like  unto  His  for  Whom  the  star  on  the 
Christmas  tree  is  an  everlasting  symbol,  p.s. 
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Friend's  Name 


. Box  . .Street. 


Post  Office . State 


Your  Name 


Address 


my^barn  is 


amam 


BARN  CALCITE 

mukes  your  born  look  spic  ond  span 

A  clean  barn  reflects  your  ability  as  a  dairy¬ 
man.  To  keep  it  safe  and  clean,  spread  low- 
cost  Lime  Crest  Non-Skid  Barn  Calcite  on 
the  floor.  Its  use  also  improves  the  fertilizer 
value  of  manure. 

Best  of  all,  Barn  Calcite  helps  prevent  costly  animal  injuries 
caused  by  slips  and  falls.  Helps  give  cows  sure  footing,  pre¬ 
vents  nervousness  that  can  reduce  milk  let-down. 

It  doesn’t  cost,  it  pays  to  use  Lime  Crest  Barn  Calcite. 

See  your  local  dealer 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

Made  by  limestone  products  corporation  op  America,  newton,  n.  3. 

W arid’s  Largest  Producer  of  Crystalline  Calcite  Products 


CHAMPION-BERGER 
ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW 

THROWS  SNOW  50  TO  70  FEET 

Fits  ail  models  of  tractors  with  25  h.  p. 
or  more.  Will  clear  roads  in  minutes. 
Eliminates  snow  banks  for  redrifting. 
Anyone  with  snow  problems  write: 

VALLEY  IMPLEMENT,  INC, 
Warsaw,  New  York 


SEND  A  FRIEND  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
TO  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


9  months 


for  25c 


Livestock  Research  in  Utah 

Lice  and  mange  control .  .  .  grain  for 
dairy  calves  .  .  .  protein  for  cows  .  .  . 
efficiency  in  gains  by  hogs. 


By  RUSSELL  W.  DUCK 


|T  the  Utah  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Logan,  research  and 
experimental  work  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  classes  of 
livestock.  External  para¬ 
sites  are  a  frequent  prob¬ 
lem  there  just  as  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  common  of  these  pests  is  the 
blood-sucking  louse,  a  small  wingless 
insect.  Professor  G.  F.  Knowlton  and 
Dr.  D.  W.  Thomas  mention  that  their 
extendable  mouth  tubes  contain  two 
knife-like  organs.  Punturing  the  skin 
and  blood  vessels,  the  lice  thrive  on 
blood  from  animals.  Their  eggs, 
fastened  to  body  hairs,  are  commonly 
called  nits.  These  young  lice  resem,- 
ble  the  adults,  being  flat  in  shape; 
they  are,  of  course,  smaller. 

Many  effective  insecticides  are  now 
available.  From  their  studies,  the 
Utah  investigators  caution  that  only 
lindane,  rotenone  and  pyrethrum 
should  be  used  on  cows  being  milked; 
methoxychlor  is  safe  and  effective 
as  a  dust.  With  rotenone,  always 
treat  the  cows  a  second  time  within 
16  days  of  the  first  application;  spray 
all  parts  of  the  animal  thoroughly. 
For  young  stock  or  cattle  not  being 
milked,  other  insecticides  may  be 
used  according  to  manufacturers’  di¬ 
rections.  With  DDT,  methoxychlor, 
toxaphene  or  chlordane.  The  sug¬ 
gested  amount  is  eight  pounds  of 
50  per  cent  wettable  powder  in  100 
gallons  of  water.  If  emulsion  instead 
of  wettable  powder  is  used,  an  equiv¬ 
alent  strength  of  the  insecticide  in 
spray  is  required.  Benzene  hexachlor- 
ide  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  pounds 
of  12  per  cent  gamma  isomer,  i.e. 
lindane,  at  a  strength  of  one  pouna 
of  25  per  cent  wettable  powder  in 
each  100  gallons  of  water  also  gives 
good  control. 


Grain  Feeding  for  Dairy  Calves 

Dairy  calves  will  begin  to  eat  small 
amounts  of  grain  when  they  are  a 
week  to  10  days  old.  Prof.  George 
B.  Caine  suggests  that  it  be  fed  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  milk.  Milk  cre¬ 
ates  a  desire  for  feed,  and  the  calf 
will  usually  eat  its  allowance  of  grain 
in  a  short  time.  Feeding  grain  right 
after  the  milk  also  tends  to  dry  the 
mouth  of  the  calf,  and  thus  decreases 
its  desire  to  suck.  If  grain  is  not 
given  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  finished, 
calves  penned  together  often  suck 
one  another.  This  is  a  bad  habit, 
frequently  resulting  in  permanent 
damage  to  the  immature  udder.  Heif¬ 
ers  may  freshen  with  blind  quarters 
as  a  result  of  being  sucked  as  calves. 
For  the  first  month,  the  average 
Holstein  calf  should  receive  six  to 
eight  pounds  of  whole  milk,  prefer¬ 
ably  fed  a  third  three  times  a  day. 
When  the  calf  is  one  month  old,  it 
will  be  eating  about  a  pound  of  grain 
daily.  This  should  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  a  pound  a  month  up  to  a 


maximum  of  six  pounds  daily.  Good 
quality  hay  should  be  provided.  An 
economical  home-mixed  dairy  calf 
grain  feed  which  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  at  the  Utah  station  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts  whole  oats,  one 
part  each  of  ground  barley  and 
wheat  bran,  one  per  cent  steamed 
bone  meal,  and  one  per  cent  salt. 
Also  allow  salt  and  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  free  choice. 

Wintering  Feeds  for  Beef  Cattle 

Beef  cattle  can  be  wintered  on 
roughage  alone  if  one-half  of  more 
of  their  feed  consists  of  legumes 
such  as  alfalfa.  Cattle  on  only  straw 
or  cornstalks  cannot  come  through 
Winter  in  decent  shape.  Prof.  G.  R. 
Henderson  and  Dr.  James  Benpett 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  pro¬ 
tein,  vitamins  and  minerals  in  a  win¬ 
tering  ration  for  beef  cattle. 

Feeding  practices  at  the  Utah  sta¬ 
tion  show  the  value  of  allowing  brood 
cows  about  a  pound  of  cottonseed 
cake  or  other  high-protein  supple¬ 
ment  in  any  ration  low  in  legumes. 
Good  quality  roughages  will  provide 
enough  vitamins,  but  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  available  at  all  times; 
a  satisfactory  one  contains  100 
pounds  each  of  steamed  bonemeal 
and  iodized  salt,  well  mixed.  If  trace 
minerals  are  deemed  necessary,  add 
an  ounce  of  copper  sulfate  and  one- 
half  ounce  of  cobalt  sulfate;  mix 
thoroughly. 

The  beef  herd  at  Logan  keeps  in 
good  flesh  on  the  following  rations, 
used  in  accordance  with  availability 
and  prevailing  prices:  Cows,  on  a 
basis  of  1,000  pounds  —  (1)  Alfalfa 
hay,  18  pounds.  (2)  Mixed  grass  or 
native  hay  (low  in  legumes)  18 
pounds;  cottonseed  cake  1  pound. 
(3)  Alfalfa  hay  10;  straw  10.  (4)  Al¬ 
falfa  3;  straw  14;  cottonseed  cake  1; 
grain  1.  (5)  Alfalfa  9;  native  hay  9. 
(6)  Alfalfa  hay  10;  silage  25  pounds. 
Satisfactory  rations  for  yearlings 
weighing  around  700  pounds  —  (1) 
Alfalfa  hay  10;  straw  7.  (2)  Alfalfa 
hay  8;  silage  25.  Note  the  reduction 
in  feed  is  not  in  proportion  to 
weight;  the  yearlings  and  other 
young  stock  are  fed  enough  not  only 
to  hold  their  own  weight  but  to  keep 
them  growing  and  gaining.  Calves 
weighing  400  pounds  per  head  will 
need  either  11  pounds  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  alfalfa  hay  daily,  or  six  pounds 
of  alfalfa  and  five  pounds  of  straw,  or 
six  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  17  pounds 
of  silage.  Feed  bulls  the  best  quality 
hay.  Mature  beef  bulls  will  need 
30  pounds  or  more  of  alfalfa  hay 
daily.  Do  not  allow  the  bulls  much 
silage;  it  will  give  them  big  middles 
and  slow  them  in  breeding. 

Home-produced  protein  supple¬ 
mental  feeds  suitable  for  feeding 
hogs,  such  as  skim-milk,  alfalfa  hay 
and  pasture,  are  usually  more  eco- 


(We  will  send  a  gift  card  bearing  your  name.) 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


Beef  cattle  can  be  wintered  in  only  a  dry,  well-drained  shed  open  on  the 
south  on  roughage  alone  if  half  of  it  is  of  legumes.  These  young  Hereford 
bulls  are  on  performance  test  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  Logan. 
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nomical  than  most  purchased  high 
protein  feeds.  At  the  Utah  station, 
these  feeds  and  skim-milk  powder 
were  compared  with  tankage  as  a 
supplement  to  grain  for  fattening 
hogs  in  both  winter  feeding  and  on 
pasture. 

Reporting  on  three-year  trials, 
Prof.  Harry  H.  Smith  states  that  the 
maximum  gains  and  gi’eatest  value 
from  skim-milk  are  obtained  when 
it  is  fed  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  pound  to  each  pound  of  grain.  In 
the  winter  feeding  experiments, 
ground  wheat  was  fed  unsupple¬ 
mented  and  also  with  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay.  Another  lot  was  fed  a 
supplement  of  skim-milk  powder  and 
alfalfa  hay.  A  fourth  lot  received 
tankage  and  alfalfa  hay  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  ground  wheat.  A  fifth  lot 
received  tankage,  skim-milk  powder, 
and  alfalfa  hay  as  supplements.  The 
initial  weight  of  each  lot  of  hogs 
was  about  48  pounds  per  head.  All 
were  self-fed  for  a  period  of  about 
three  and  one-half  months.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  ground-wheat- 
alone  hogs  had  an  average  final 
weight  of  only  106  pounds  per  head; 
those  fed  alfalfa  hay  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  average  almost  150  pounds  per 
head.  The  heaviest  lot  was  fed  both 
skim-milk  powder  and  alfalfa  hay, 
plus  grain;  these  hogs  had  an  average 


USDA  Starts  New  Dairy 
Crossbreeding  Study 

Can  crossbreeding  usefully  serve 
the  nation’s  dairy  cattle  industry? 
This  is  the  question  which  a  new 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro¬ 
ject  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  should  an¬ 
swer.  The  long-range  work  will  com¬ 
pare  pure  Brown  Swiss,  Ayrshire, 
and  Holstein  cows  to  their  crosses. 
Two-  and  three-way  crosses  will  be 
compared  in  the  same  generation, 
and  results  will  be  evaluated  on  milk 
production,  butterfat  content,  solids- 
not-fat,  breeding  characteristics,  birth 
weight,  growth  rate  and  feed  efficien¬ 
cy.  The  significance  of  crossbreeding 
to  rapid  hei’d  improvement  when 
artificial  sires  are  used  will  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  earlier  USDA  experimentation 
on  crossbreeding  dairy  cattle — dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1940’s — involved  Hol- 
steins.  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Red 
Danes.  Although  production  of  the 
crossbreds  appeared  propitious,  the 
experiment  was  not  well  accepted  as 
proof  of  any  hybrid  superiority.  Some¬ 
what  sensational  pronouncements 
about  it  seemed  more  to  strain  cred¬ 
ulity  than  to  invite  interest.  The 
purebred  dairy  cattle  organizations 
esteemed  neither  the  methodology  of 
the  research  nor  the  implications  of 
some  of  its  results.  Most  dairymen 
thought  the  crossbreds  to  be  a  scrub¬ 
by  looking  bunch,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  American  dairy  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  would  soon  lose  everything  it 
had  achieved  over  the  previous  60 
years. 

The  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  and  Brown 
Swiss  have  been  chosen  because 
of  their  nearly  similar  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Forty  heifers  of  each  breed  pur¬ 
chased  from  widely  separated  sources 
assure  great  variety  of  ancestry.  The 
120  heifers  came  from  89  farms;  they 


weight  per  head  of  a  little  over  202 
pounds.  A  close  second  was  the  lot 
fed  all  three  supplements,  lot  five, 
with  an  average  weight  of  around 
200  pounds.  This  slight  weight  differ¬ 
ence  has  no  practical  significance. 
The  ground  wheat,  tankage  and  al¬ 
falfa  hay  hogs  had  an  average  weight 
of  almost  177  pounds  per  head.  The 
alfalfa  hay  was  kept  fresh  and  fed 
in  racks;  salt  was  allowed  at  all  times. 
The  average  daily  feed  consumption 
per  head  for  the  highest  gaining  lot 
was  a  little  over  four  and  one-half 
pounds  of  ground  wheat,  almost  one 
pound  of  skim-milk  powder,  and  a 
little  over  one-tenth  pound  of  alfalfa 
hay.  Efficiency  of  gain  was  about  the 
same  for  lots  three,  four  and  five. 

On  alfalfa  pasture  the  hogs  which 
consumed  an  average  daily  ration  of 
almost  five  pounds  of  grain  and  about 
an  equal  amount  of  skim-milk  made 
the  largest  and  most  economical 
gains.  Their  average  total  gain  per 
head  for  the  season  being  a  little 
over  172  pounds.  When  tankage  was 
used  as  a  pasture  supplement,  it  did 
not  increase  the  gains  over  those  of 
alfalfa  pasture  alone.  Average  total 
gain  per  head  for  each  of  the  two 
lots,  tankage  and  alfalfa,  and  alfalfa 
alone,  was  around  145  pounds.  Both 
barley  and  ground  wheat  were  self- 
fed  to  the  hogs  on  pasture. 


are  by  102  different  sires.  All  are 
from  herds  and  dams  with  production 
levels  equal  to  or  better  than  breed 
average.  The  average  production  of 
the  dams  of  the  Ayrshire  heifers  is 
10,792  pounds  of  4.06-per-cent  milk, 
the  Brown  Swiss  11,780  pounds  of 
4.24-per-cent  milk,  and  the  Holstein 
13,750  pounds  of  3.64-per-cent  milk. 

Three  progeny-tested  sires  of  each 
breed,  chosen  at  random  from  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  association  studs,  will 
be  used  in  matings.  Different  ones 
will  be  used  each  year.  Divided  into 
four  equal  groups  of  10  animals,  the 
40  heifers  of  each  breed  will  be 
mated  like  this:  Group  1,  the  con¬ 
trols,  to  bulls  of  the  same  breed; 
Group  2,  the  same  as  Group  1,  but 
their  first-generation  offspring  to  be 
split  into  two  groups  and  bred  to 
bulls  of  other  breeds;  Group  3,  to 
bulls  of  the  other  two  breeds;  and 
Group  4,  to  bulls  of  the  remaining 
breed.  The  foundation  cows  will  be 
rotated  from  group  to  group  each 
year. 

Group  3  and  4  progeny  will  be 
mated  to  bulls  of  the  breed  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  their  cross  so  as  to  produce 
three-way  crosses  in  the  second 
generation.  All  crossbreds  will  be 
mated  on  a  three-breed  rotation 
after  the  first  generation.  By  this 
system,  purebreds,  crossbreds  and 
three-way  crosses  will  be  produced 
in  each  second  generation. 

In  order  to  handle  many  animals 
and  to  evaluate  them  under  farm 
conditions,  project  females  are  to  be 
loaned  to  cooperating  farmers.  But 
they  will  not  go  into  farm  herds 
until  they  have  completed  one  ac¬ 
ceptable  production  record  at  Belts¬ 
ville.  The  matings  will  continue  at 
the  farms  with  female  calves  return¬ 
ing  to  the  research  center  for  first- 
year  testing. 


Young  men  recently  awarded  registered  dairy  calves  by  N.  Y.  State  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn.:  (1.  to  r.)  Raymond  Foster,  Friendship,  Ayrshire; 
Lynn  Green,  Cooperstown,  Brown  Swiss;  James  Dodd,  Nunda,  Guernsey; 
Jerry  Griffin,  Canastota,  Holstein;  Charles  Coon,  Lisbon,  Jersey;  and 
Grant  Moxley,  Laurens,  Milking  Shorthorn. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  FARM 
PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


YORKSHIRES: 


Now  taking  orders  for  Spring  Delivery  of  Weanling  boars  and  gilts  out  of  the 
following  outstanding  Sires:  A  few  bred  gilts  for  Spring  farrowing  available. 

Oakdale  Toastmaster  6N— Highest  priced  boar  in  the  breed  His 
Sire  was  Premier  Sire  at  Missouri.  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Austin 
in  1958,  and  Grand  Champion  at  Nebraskt  and  Reserve  Grand 
at  Iowa  1958. 

Inniscarra  Field  Marshall  5th— Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  boar 
An  Imported  double  Grand  Champion  of  Ireland. 

Donaghanie  Crusader  13 — An  Imported  triple  Grand  Champion 
of  Ireland.  His  offspring  have  recently  won  Grand  Champion 
Boar  and  Gilt  at  New  York. 

Multy  Champion  Turk  6 — Newest  Irish  Import. 

Faithlegg  David  14th— Newest  Irish  Import. 

Ramaco  Mainstay— The  1958  National  Champion  Boar. 

High  Regard— The  1957  National  Champion  Boar. 

Cookham  British  Baron  24th — Imported  English  Boar 

AI  cn  MCIA,  A  Mr,  Certified  Meat  Sire  and  PR  Boar. 

ALSO  NEW  AND  USED  HOG  EQUIPMENT  —  SELF  FEEDERS,  WATERERS  ETC 
^^^JELEPHONE,  write  or  visit  our  FARM  ETC. 

RUDV  r  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

RUDY  G.  OSWALD,  Manager  Telephone:  FAirview  5-7700 


BERKSHIRES: 


WANTED 

—  We  Need  Herds  of  Cattle!  — 
Large  or  small,  located  anywhere 
Top  Prices  Paid 
GOLDSTEIN  &  GURWITZ,  INC. 
Rt.  32,  Ware,  Mass.  Phone:  890 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  FaTl 

sow  and  boar  pigs,  production  registered.  Certified  lit¬ 
ters.  Champion  producing  red  meat  Yorkshires. 

BROOKS  END  FARM,  RENO  H.  THOMAS. 
BEAVERTOWN,  PA.,  Snyder  Co.,  Phone:  OL  8-2409 
HAMPSHIRES  - 

Meat  Type  Boars  and  Gilts  Sired  by  Certified  Meat 
Sires.  Slaughter,  Production  and  Feed  Efficiency 
Records  Availabie.  CEDAR  POINT  FARMS, 

BOX  718, _  EASTON.  MARYLAND 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS 


MEAT  TYPE  FOR  BREEDING:  BOARS,  SOWS, 
50  HEAD.  ALSO  SERVICE  BOARS  READY  TO  USE 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  —  Service  Age  Boars, 

Open  Gilts  and  August  Farrowed  Pigs.  Either  Sex. 
CARRENE  FARM,  STEWARTSTOWN.  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DURQCS:  April  Boars  &  Gilts.  Fall 
Pigs.  Either  Sex.  R.  F.  Pattington,  Scinio  Center.  N.Y. 

FREE  CIRCULAR:  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
Since  1934.  C.  LUTZ.  Middletown  I.  Maryland 


TAMWORTHS  FROM  BEST  HERD  IN  EAST.  Any 
sex,  any  age,  at  all  times.  You  can’t  beat  my  Tams. 
E.  V.  HANCOCK,  SCOTLAND  NECK,  N.  C. 

REGISTERED  IMPORTED  Landrace  Breeding  Stock 
from  direct  imported  and  imported  in  dam  sows.  Our 
top  herd  sires  are  top  sons  of  $3,000  Seminole  Waer- 
haug  and  $6,000.00  Bruntown  Conquest.  Paul  H.  Sin¬ 
clair  &  Sons,  Rt.  3,  Clinton,  N.C.  Phone  Six  Buns  3-2072 


SALE  OF  PUREBRED  MEAT-TYPE  YORKSHIRE 
HOGS  —  AT  THE  FARM  —  1:00  P.  M. 
JANUARY  24,  1959  •  55  —  HEAD  —  55 

BRED  GILTS  —  OPEN  GILTS  —  SERVICE  BOARS 
Meat  Certification  Bloodlines  With  Feed  Efficiency 
and  Rate  of  Gain  Data.  Catalogues  Upon  Request. 
J.  H.  Henkel,  Umbrian  Farms,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey 


—  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  — 
READY  TO  USE.  BIG  SHOATS.  BRED  GILTS 
C.  W.  HILLMAN,  VINCENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

SHEEP 

LET  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  Increase  Your  Farm  Profit. 

Write:  NATIONAL  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  ASSN. 
BOX  324-NY,  COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 

For  Free  Booklet  and  Breeders’  List. 

FOR  SALE  —  40  GRADE  BREEDING  EWES 
L.  M.  COLBERTS  SONS.  EAST  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


AM  OFFERING  YEARLING  EWES  AND  LAMBS 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT. 

L.  F,  CUTHBERT,  HAMMOND,  NEW  YORK 

—  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  EWES  AND  RAMS  — 
Breeders  of  Excellent  Quality,  Top  Bloodlines. 
CHAMPION  FARMS,  CLEARSPRING.  MARYLAND 

FOR  SALE:  Small  Flock  of  Reg.  Suffolk  Sheep.  The 
Price  Is  Reasonable.  DELIA  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  81,  NORTHFIELD,  VT.,  Telephone  2747 

RABBITS 


RAISE  RABBITS 


A  Full  Time  Business  Or  Well  Paid  Hobby 
Thousands  of  Raisers  needed  to  meet  tremend¬ 
ous  demand  for  MEAT— FUR— LABORATORY 
BREEDING  STOCK.  KNOW  THE  FACTS. 
Illustrated  book  describing  25  Breeds,  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care,  Markets,  etc.,  plus  Bulletin,  25  cents. 
We  are  Association  of  Breeders  who  want  to 
see  you  START  RIGHT!  AMERICAN  RABBIT 
ASSN.,  38  ARBA  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna 

RAISE  ANGORA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
On  $500  month  plan.  Plenty  markets.  Free  details. 
WHITE’S  BABBITRY,  DELAWARE,  OHIO 

GOATS 

GOAT  MILK  — Healthful  Food,  Profitable  Business. 
Learn  how.  Monthly  magazine,  $2.00  yearly.  DAIRY 
GOAT  JOURNAL,  DEPT.  L-21,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 


BUSH  HILL  QUALITY  NUBIANS 


REGISTERED  DOES  and  BUCKS,  TWO  EACH 
B.  J.  BENEDICT,  BAINBRID6E,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  FRENCH  ALPINES 
STAMP  FOR  REPLY 


RAYMOND  BUCKHOLTZ, 


OVID,  NEW  YORK 


PIGEONS 


—  PIGEONS  —  WHITE  KING  BREEDERS  - 

$2.00  PAIR  IN  LOTS  OF  10  OR  MORE. 
ADAM  SHAFFER  AGENCY,  BEDFORD,  PENNA. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

IMPORTED  SPANISH  Miniature  Mares,  Studs,  44-48 
inches.  COWDEN,  BOX  89i,  Raymondville,  Texas 


PETS 


FINCHES,  Various  kinds 

Catlistes,  Honeycreepers,  Tropical,  Clarinos  the  world’s 
finest  songster  and  others.  Small  animals  for  pets,  and 
S.  A.  Chinchillas.  Will  answer  inquiries  promptly. 
FRED  L.  STAHL. 

36  E.  OXFORD  ST.,  VALHALLA,  NEW  YORK 


BEEF  CATTLE 


\\6^  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Accredited  Herd  ^ 


% 


BREEDING  STOCK  AT  ALL  TIMES 
Lewis  Breeding  Larry  Donh  Brewing 


'^FARMLANDS” 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Webrter  Tilton 


Reg.  Polled  Herefords 

BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE 
OPEN  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
Modern  Bloodlines.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aecradltad  Hard 
BATTLEGROUND  FARMS 
FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEv _ PHONE:  8-2224 

ANGUS  BULLS:  Importers- Exporters- Breeders  of 

Scotch  and  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus.  Performance  At¬ 
tested  bulls  tor  sale  with  advanced  register  records. 
....  _  Request  folders,  data  sheets.  prices. 

WYE  PLANTATI0N._QUJENST0WN._MARYI  AND 

- — PLEASANT  VALLEY  HEREFORD  FARMS - 

Now  offering  OPEN  and  BRED  HEIFERS:  HERD 
SIRES;  COWS  WITH  CALVES  AT  SIDE. 
Come  —  Visit  Us  and  Look  Over  the  Herd. 
TELEPHONE  31. _  GROTON.  NEW  YORK 


ANGUS  BULLS  AND  FEMALES 


FOR  SALE  —  BREEDING  STOCK  AND 
CALVES  ALWAYS  AVAILABLE. 
MOHAWK  FARMS,  CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 
_ _ PHONE:  3-7107 _ 

.A.  ISr  C3-  XJ  S 

GIVE  the  MOSTEST  from  FEEDLOT  to  butcher's 
block  and  to  every  Farmer  s  bank  account.  Information: 
NEW  YORK  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 
WING  HALL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
_ _ ITHACA.  NEW  YORK _ 

D4IRY  CATTLE 


- CHOICE  WISCONSIN  DAIRY  HEIFERS _ 

ALL  AGES,  BREEDS.  PRICED  RIGHT. 
Vaccinated  and  Tested.  Free  Fieldman  Service. 
TOM  PETROSELLI. 

REESEVILLE,  WISCONSIN 
_ P^NE:  Walnut  7.-3149 


FOR  SALE 


20  CHOICE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 
Ag«  one  to  two  years,  from  high  record  dams.  Some 
and  tested.  Also  young  bulls. 
ATTEBROC  FARM,  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 
_ _ TELEPHONE:  ORIOLE  7-5652 

DOGS 


-  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES  _ 

Disposition.  Famous  Bloodlines 

WALTER  E.  YODER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Phone:4-7664 

— - ; SPORTSMEN  - - 

Worlds  Largest  Kennels  offers  500  Bird  Doga, 
Straight  Cooners,  Combination  Hounds,  Beagle  Hounds. 
Rabbit  Hounds,  Small  Squirrel  Dogs.  Fox  and  Deer 

SMOKEY  MOUNTAIN 

KENNELS. _  CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE 

SAMOYED  PUPPIES,  ENG- 

dollies.  Real  Quality.  All  Regis- 
P'^ees.  HAUMONT  KENNELS, 
ATTICA,  NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  548 


BEAUTIFUL  BEAGLE  PUPS 


Stud  Swvice  —  A.  K.  C.  —  Better  Blood  Lines 
innoeulated.  Price  $35.00 

GEORGE  PANGBORNE,  CLAYTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ENGLISH  SHEPARD  PUPS 
IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


MOTHER  and  FATHER  ARE  A-l  COW  DOGS 
All  Pups  So  fa*"  Have  Been  Proven  Very  Good 
MALES  $10.00;  FEMALES  $7.00 
SYDNEY  PETERS 

CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  53-WI 

- BASSETT  HOUNDS  (Little  Cleos)  - 

bad  Ears,  Loving  Dispositions 

RAO  D„  t.  ?  BASSETT  KENNELS. 

649  Bosburg,  Webster,  N  .Y.  Phone:  BUtler  8-2631 


SHELTIE  (Miniature  Collie)  PUPPIES  _ 

Champi^on  pedigree.  A.K.C.  registered,  wormed  In- 
oculated.  ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  Kunkletown  3',  Pa. 


Reg.  Dachshund,  Toymanchester  Puppies.  Vets.  Certifi- 
cate  health.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 


—  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPS  _ 

WHITE  COLORED  —  REASONABLE 
ROBERT  SNYDER.  Route  2,  NAZARETH  PENNA. 

—  REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  _ 

FROM  REAL  DRIVING  PARENTS  BORN  1^0  W 
HEEL  STRIKERS.  MALES  $15;  FEMALES  $1^ 

JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS.  NEW  YORK 

WEIMARANERS  —  A.K.C.  Beautiful  6  months 
males.  Champion  bloodlines.  Reasonable 
H.  BRASSLER,  70  WELLS  RD 
GREENLAWN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  AN  1-4247 

PUPPIES:  FROM  IMPORTED 
Deed  Stock  Dogs,  Beautifully  Marked. 
LESTER  MORRIS,  VENEDOCIA,  OHIO 

10,000  GALLONS 

- ;  -  -  BATTLESHIP  GRAY 

Exterior  Paint,  suitable  for  metal  or  wood,  perfect 
condition,  packed  in  five-gallon  steel  cans.  Cancella¬ 
tion  on  large  Marine  order.  Price  $6.00  per  5  gal  can. 

®''‘‘®''-  P-O-H-  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 
COMMERCIAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


TYAen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
liie  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Don^t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  yean. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  New  York  City 
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Water —  a  Liquid  Asset 

—  if  kept  from  freezing  in  Winter. 


Winterizing  is  a  famiiar  term  in 
regard  to  getting  the  farm  tractor 
and  truck  into  shape  for  cold  weath¬ 
er.  Unfortunately,  what  is  not  so 
well  known  is  that  a  farm  water 
system  needs  winterizing,  too. 

A  frozen  water  system  is  useless. 
Frozen  pipes  just  as  effectively  put 
a  water  system  out  of  commission 
as  does  mechanical  failure.  This  could 
be  tragic  in  case  of  fire,  of  course, 
but,  even  without  emergency,  being 
without  water  for  just  a  short  time 
is  a  hardship  on  the  farmstead. 

Periodic  freeze-ups  in  the  water 
system  have  an  adverse  effect  on  live¬ 
stock  nutrition,  too.  Without  a  con- 


out  through  an  opening. 

Winterizing  a  water  system  for 
farm  animals  means  water-warming 
devices  in  feed  lots  and  feeding  pens. 
In  an  experiment  with  hogs  in  Iowa, 
when  the  outside  temperature  aver¬ 
aged  16  degrees  one  group  gained 
10  pounds  per  hog  more  than  the 
other.  The  group  which  gained  most 
received  water  automatically  warmed 
to  a  uniform  50  degrees,  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  livestock  will 
drink  all  they  need.  The  other  group, 
although  watered  twice  daily,  did  not 
have  enough  to  drink;  their  water 
was  frozen  a  good  part  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  too  cold  for  maximum 
consumption. 

Warmed  Water  —  More  Eggs 


Poultry  provided  with  water 
warmed  to  50  degrees  will  increase 
winter  egg  production  by  as  much 
as  20  per  cent.  A  state  experiment 
station  recently  reported  that  aver¬ 
age  winter  production  per  bird  in  a 


non-warmed-water  flock  was  80  eggs. 
Another  flock  with  warmed  water  to 
drink  all  W'^inter  long  averaged  86 
eggs  per  bird.  Warmed  water  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  extra  dozens  of  eggs 
at  a  time  when  prices  were  at  a  peak. 
For  warming  the  poultry  drinking 
water,  there  are  immersion  type 
heaters  for  fountains,  and  equipment 
that  combines  a  heating  element, 
thermostat,  and  stand  as  a  single 
unit. 

Water  is  one  of  the  best  “feeds” 
dairymen  can  supply  to  cows,  tests 
conducted  by  experiment  stations 
show.  Cows  with  all  the  water  they 
want  to  drink  day  and  night  may 
yield  as  much  as  11  per  cent  more 
milk  than  those  watered  once  a  day. 
Interestingly  enough,  Bossie  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  nocturnal  drinker.  As  much 
as  a  third  of  her  daily  intake  may  be 
taken  in  at  night.  But  cows  will  not 
drink  water  that  is  cold.  They  like 
it  at  50  degrees  —  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  v/ell  water  —  day  and 
night  during  Winter. 

Thermostatically  controlled  elec¬ 
tric  water  trough  warmers  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  keeping  water  at  the  rignt 
temperature  for  dairy  cattle.  A  1,000- 
watt  immersion  heater  will  warm  all 


The  pump,  the  water  softener  and 
the  water  heater  (1.  to  r.)  are  the 
trio  that  electrically  duplicate  city 
convenience  in  any  farm  home. 

stant  supply  of  running  water  to 
balance  eating  with  drinking,  ani¬ 
mals’  weight  gains  suffer.  Similarly, 
hens  lay  fewer  eggs  when  their  water 
supply  is  interrupted. 

What  is  required  to  make  a  water 
system  freeze-proof?  Two  parts  of 
the  water  system  must  be  considered 
—  the  pump  itself  and  the  lines  ex¬ 
tending  from  it  to  the  house  and 
buildings  around  the  farm.  The  pump 
should  be  installed  in  the  basement 
of  the  house  or  in  a  special,  insulated 
pump  house.  Mineral  wool,  insulat¬ 
ing  board,  cinder  blocks,  and  double 
brick  walls  are  commonly  used.  A 
high  voltage  heat  lamp  or  oil  burner 
in  the  pump  house  will  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  in  almost  any  weather,  of  course. 
A  faucet  left  partly  open  to  maintain 
circulation  —  flowing  water  does  not 
freeze  —  is  also  of  aid. 

Moisture  is  one  of  the  pum.p 
motor’s  worst  enemies,  so  the  pump 
house  should  be  adequately  venti¬ 
lated  and  drained.  There  should  be 
room  enough  in  the  structure  to 
move  around  conveniently  to  make 
any  repairs.  If  the  pump  house  is 
constructed  over  the  well,  its  roof 
should  be  equipped  for  removal  of 
pump  rod.  drop  pipe,  and  well  casing. 
Lubricate  moving  parts  of  the  pump 
with  light  crankcase  oil  to  facilitate 
smooth,  trouble-free  operation  in 
freezing  weather. 

Heating  Cables  Are  Effective 

The  best  way  to  protect  exposed 
lengths  of  piping  is  to  wrap  it  with 
thermostatically  -  controlled  heating 
cable.  Set  the  thermostat  to  turn  on 
current  whenever  the  temperature 
drops  to  34  degrees.  As  soon  as  the 
pipe  warms  up  to  40  degrees  it  will 
shut  off  the  flow  of  electricity.  The 
on-and-off  action  is  completely  auto¬ 
matic. 

Outside  faucets  and  hydrants  must 
be  protected  against  freezing,  too. 
Those  on  outside  walls  ought  to  have 
deep-set  shut-off  valves  actually  lo¬ 
cated  inside  the  building.  The  valve 
is  operated  by  a  long  connecting 
rod  attached  to  the  faucet’s  operating 
handle. 

In  any  non-freezing  yard  hydrant, 
the  water  valve  is  located  below  the 
frost  line;  it  is  opened  and  closed 
by  a  connecting  rod  attached  to  the 
hydrant  handle.  When  the  valve  is 
closed,  water  remaining  in  the  riser 
connecting  with  the  hydrant  outlet 
drains  back  below  the  frost  line  and 


Cows  drinking  tempered  water  in  Winter  drink  more  of  it.  With  a  sub¬ 
merged  heater  to  keep  the  supply  at  50  degrees,  consumption  stays  up,  and 
milk  production  does,  too. 


Livestock  Breed  Associations 


There  follows  a  list  of  American 
livestock  breed  associations,  with 
their  office  addresses,  and  secre¬ 
taries: 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

The  American  Dairy  Cattle  Club,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y.  Robert  W.  Hitchcock. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  70 
Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H.  Robert  D. 
Stewart.  , 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  1521 
East  Broad  St.,  Columbus  5,  Ohio.  James 
Cavanaugh. 

The  American  Red  Danish  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fairview,  Mich.  Clifford  Shantz. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn.,  Brandon, 
Vt.  David  Gibson. 

The  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Assn., 
800  Pleasant  St.,  Beloit,  Wise.  Fred  S.  Idtse. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America, 
So.  Main  St.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Robert  H. 
Rumler. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  CATTLE 

American  Dexter  Cattle  Assn.,  707  W. 
Water  St.,  Decorah,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Daisy  Moore. 

The  American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society, 
313  So.  Glenstone  Ave.,  Springfield  4,  Mo. 
W.  E.  Dixon. 

Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America,  3275 
Holdrege  St.,  Lincoln  3,  Neb.  Wendell  H. 
Severin. 

The  American  Devon  Cattle  Club,  Agawam, 
Mass.  Kenneth  Hinshaw. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick 
Blvd.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Frank  Richards. 

American  Brahman  Breeders’  Assn.,  4815 

Gulf  Freeway,  Houston  23,  Texas,  Harry  P. 
Gayden. 

American  Brangus  Breeders’  Assn.,  646 

Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2, 
Mo.  Jesse  L.  Dowdy. 

American  Charbray  Breeders’  Assn.,  455 

First  Nat’l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas.  Mrs. 
Quinta  Arrige. 

American-International  Charolais  Assn.,  437 
Texas  Nat’l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Raymond  Pearson. 

American  Galloway  Breeders’  Assn,  and 

American  Belted  Galloway  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  South  Park,  Mo,  Chas.  C.  Wells. 

American  Hereford  Assn.,  Hereford  Drive, 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo.  Paul  Swaffar. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Assn.,  1110 
Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  D.  W. 
Chittenden. 

Red  Angus  Association  of  America,  Box 
827,  Guthrie,  Okla.  Vernice  Chiga. 

Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders’  International, 
Box  1373,  Kingsville,  Texas.  R.  P.  Marshall. 

American  Scotch  Highland  Breeders’  Assn., 
Belvidere,  So.  Dakota.  Mrs.  Lyndall  Berry. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn.,  7 
Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Ill.  Kenneth 
R.  Fulk. 

Pan  American  Zebu  Assn.,  618  Center 
Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Roy  G.  Martin. 


SWINE 

American  Berkshire  Association,  601  W, 
Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ill.  Willard  D. 
Brittin. 

The  Chester  White  Swine  Record  Assn., 
116  East  8th  St.,  Rochester,  Ind.  Marvin 
Garner. 

OIC  Swine  Breeders!' Assn.,  Inc.,  112y2  So. 
Main  St.,  Goshen,  Ind.  Mrs.  Clara  Clason. 

United  Du  roc  Swine  Registry.  237-239  No. 
Monroe  St..  Peoria,  Ill.  R.  E.  Judd. 

Hampshire  Swine  Registry,  1111  Main  St., 
Peoria,  IlLnois. 

National  Hereford  Hog  Record  Assn.,  Milo, 
Iowa.  Albert  Hyzer. 

The  Poland  China  Record  Assn.,  501  East 
Losey  St.,  Galesburg,  Ill.  Claude  W.  Mitchell. 

National  Spotted  Poland  China  Record 
Assn.,  8180  Rosemeade  Lane,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  H.  S.  Obenchain. 

Tamworth  Swine  Assn.,  Inc.,  Hagerstown, 
Ind.  R.  H.  Waltz. 

American  Yorkshire  Club,  Inc.,  1001  South 
St.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Wilbur  L.  Plager. 

National  Yorkshire  Reg.,  Inc..  Box  358, 
Columbia,  Mo.  R.  E.  Singleton. 

American  Landrace  Association,  Inc.,  110- 
114  Hamilton  Bldg.,  Noblesville,  Ind.  Merritt 
Murphy. 

Inbred  Livestock  Registry  Assn.,  inch 
Minnesota  Nos.  1  &  2,  Montana  No.  1,  Belts- 
ville  Nos.  1  &  2,  Maryland  No.  1,  Palouse, 
San  Pierre,  4995  Excelsior  Blvd.,  St.  Louis 
Park,  Minn.  W.  E.  Rempel. 

SHEEP 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Inc., 
Lafayette  Hill.  Pa.  S.  R,  Gates. 

Columbia  Sheep  Bleeders’  Assn.  of 
America.  Box  315  Logan,  Utah.  Alma  C. 
Esplin. 

American  Corriedale  Assn.,  Inc.,  108-W 
Parkhill  Ave.,  Columbia  Mo.  Rollo  E.  Single- 
ton. 

American  Cotswold  Record  Assn.,  Sigel, 
Ill.  C.  P.  Harding. 

Debouillet  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.,  300  So. 
Kentucky  Ave.,  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Jones. 

Continental  Dorset  Club.  Hickory,  Pa. 
J.  R.  Henderson. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn.,  Stuart, 
Iowa.  Roy  A.  Gilman. 

Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Registry,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Annette  S.  Harris. 

United  Karakul  Registry,  Box  669,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Olive  Cook. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders*  Assn., 
West  Milton,  Ohio.  Ralph  O.  Shaffer. 

American  and  Delaine-Merino  Record 
Assn.,  4000  Water  St.,  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Chas.  M.  Swart. 

Texas  Delaine-Merino  Record  Assn.,  Route 
1,  Burnet.  Texas.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Glimp. 

Black-Top  Delaine-Merino  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  Route  4.  Howell,  Mich.  Emerson 
Richards. 

Black-Top  and  National  Delaine-Merino 
Sheep  Assn.,  103  Boyle  Ave.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Montadale  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.,  61  N. 
Angelica  St.,  St.  Louis  7,  Mo.  E.  H.  Matting¬ 
ly. 

American  Oxford  Down  Record  Assn., 
Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.  C.  E.  Puffenberger. 


the  water  in  a  large  tank.  Where 
the  tank  area  is  small,  a  300-watt 
floating  heater  will  keep  ice  from 
forming.  There  are  also  electrically 
heated  drinking  cups  mounted  in  a 
container  buried  in  the  earth.  Each 
cup  takes  care  of  the  needs  of  10 
cows.  Two-cow  stanchion  cups  can 
also  be  supplied  with  warmed  water 
from  a  central  source,  of  course. 

One  can  farm  better,  live  better 
electrically,  provided  he  has  running 
wafer  under  pressure.  That  is  the 
starting  point;  much  of  the  time- 
and  work-saving  to  be  done  in  farm¬ 
ing  requires  water.  It  pays  to  winter¬ 
ize  the  water  system  early  so  as  to 
prevent  a  freeze-up  with  costly  and 
annoying  interruption  to  the  supply 
at  farm  and  home.  John  Hosford 


1959  Conservation  Re¬ 
serve  Oversubscribed 

Because  landowners  offered  more 
land  for  the  USDA’s  1959  Conser¬ 
vation  Reserve  than  expected,  a  pri¬ 
ority  system  has  been  set  up  for  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Farmers  who  had  all  crop 
land  in  the  soil  bank  in  1958  will  be 
presented  contracts  first,  then  farm¬ 
ers  who  offered  land  at  less  than 
maximum  rates,  and  finally  farmers 
according  to  ascending  rental  rates, 
all  maximum,  per  acre.  Applicants 
numbered  232,401;  for  each  of  the 
past  three  years  about  126,000  farm¬ 
ers  have  participated. 

The  20  million  acres  offered  would 
take  some  $133  million  more  than  the 
$235  million  appropriated  for  12.5 
million  acres.  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  are  heavily  oversubscribed, 
but  in  New  England  only  Maine  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  goal.  Massachusetts  was 
’way  under;  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
farmers’  applications  also  fell  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  the  USDA  goal. 
Only  the  Conservation  Reserve  part 
of  the  original  Soil  Bank  will  be 
operative  in  1959  and  thereafter;  the 
Acreage  Reserve  is  dead. 


American  Panama  Registry  Assn.,  Route  2, 
Ruppert,  Idaho.  W.  G.  Priest. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  2709  Sherwood  Way,  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Harvey. 

Romeldale  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.,  Route  1, 
Box  12,  Wilton,  Calif.  A.  T.  Spencer. 

American  Romney  Breeders’  Assn..  Withy- 
combe  Hall,  Corvallis.  Ore.  H.  A.  Lindgren. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn.,  Box 
678,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Ritenour. 

American  Southdown  Breeders’  Assn.,  212 
So.  Allen  St.,  State  College,  Pa.  W.  L. 
Henning. 

American  Suffolk  Sheep  Soe'ety,  Box  226, 
Moscow.  Idaho.  C.  W.  Hodgson. 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn.,  Box  324, 
Columbia.  Mo.  Mrs.  Ruth  Day. 

U.  S.  Targhee  Sheep  Assn.,  Box  906,  Big 
Timber,  Montana.  Arvid  Larsen. 

National  Tunis  Sheep  Registry,  Inc.,  Bath, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Eloise  Spraker. 

GOATS 

American  Milk  Goat  Record  Assn.,  Box  30, 
Elyria,  Ohio.  Robert  W.  Soens. 

American  Goat  Society.  Inc.,  Mena,  Ark. 
R.  D.  Weis. 

American  Angora  Goat  Breeders’  Assn., 
Box  409,  Rocksprings,  Texas.  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  Taylor. 


HORSES 

Percheron  Horse  Assn,  of  America,  RFD  1, 
Box  101.  Fair  Oaks,  Ind.  Anne  Brown. 

Belgian  Draft  Horse  Corp.  of  America, 
Box  335.  Wabash.  Ind.  Miss  Blanche 
Schmalzried. 

Clydesdale  Breeders’  Assn,  of  the  U.  S., 
Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  9,  Ill.  Margaret 
Cordian. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Assn.,  Clinton, 
N.  J.  L.  B.  Westcott. 

American  Cream  Draft  Horse  Assn.,  Hub¬ 
bard,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Raynold  Topp. 

American  Shire  Horse  Assn.,  50414  Grand 
Ave.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 

PONIES 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club,  518  E. 
Dubail  St.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.  Wayne  C.  Kirk. 

Welsh  Pony  Society  of  America,  409  W'. 
Engineering  Bldg..  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Frank  H.  Smith. 

LIGHT  HORSES 

American  Albino  Horse  Club,  Butte,  Neb¬ 
raska.  Miss  Ruth  E.  White. 

Appaloosa  Horse  Club,  Box  166.  Moscow, 
Idaho,  George  B.  Hatley. 

Arabian  Horse  Club  Registry  of  America, 
12(J  So.  LaSalle.  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.  Frank 
Watt. 

American  Hackney  Horse  Society,  42 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  J.  Macy 
Willets. 

Morgan  Horse  Club,  Inc..  90  Broad  St., 
New  York  4.  N.  Y.  Frank  B.  Hills. 

Morocco  Spotted  Horse  Co-operative  Ass’n. 
of  America.  Greenfield,  la.  LeRoy  Fritz. 

Palomino  Horse  Ass’n.,  Reseda.  Calif. 
Miss  Edna  Fagan. 

Palomino  Horse  Breeders  of  America,  Box 
82.  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.  Dr.  H.  Arthur  Zappe. 

American  Quarter  Horse  Ass’n..  P.  O.  Bo.x 
271  Amarillo,  Texas.  Howard  K.  Linger. 

American  Saddle  Horse  Breeders  Ass’n., 
929  S.  4th  St.,  Louisville  3.  Ky.  C.  J.  Cronan, 
Jr. 
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N.  Y.-N.  E.  Dairy  Cattle 
Win  in  Canada 

Cattle  from  three  New  York  and 
New  England  dairy  herds  were 
shown  to  top  placings  at  Canada’s  re¬ 
cent  Royal  Winter  Fair  in  Toronto. 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  ex¬ 
hibited  first-place  sr.  bull  calf,  second 
jr.  yearling,  and  sixth  aged  bull.  It 
had  10th  heifer  calf,  first  sr.  year¬ 
ling,  sixth  two-year  cow,  sixth  four. 
Its  first-place  five-year-old  cow  be¬ 
came  reserve  sr.  and  gr.  champion. 
Pioneer  also  showed  fourth-place 
breeder’s  herd;  it  received  the  Lind¬ 
say  Trophy. 

Heaven  Hill  Farm,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  the  top  two-year-old 
cow  and  the  first-prize  three-year- 
which  went  on  to  become  senior  and 
grand  champion  female.  Diana  Ryan’s 
Vaucluse  Farm,  Newport,  R.  L,  had 
second-place  three-year-old  cow. 

Boontucky  Farms,  Burlington,  N. 
Y.,  showed  the  two-year-old  Holstein 
bull  it  owns  with  an  Indiana  breeder 
to  first  place  and  on  to  reserve  senior 
and  grand  championship.  Wesley 
Engst  and  David  Morrow’s  aged  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  from  Frogmore  Farm,  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y.,  placed  sixth. 

Buddy  Johnson  Stables,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  three-gaited 
saddle-harness  pony  in  fifth  position. 

Hockhockson  Farm,  Eatontown, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  a  big  win¬ 
ner  in  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle 
classes,  and  Menzie  Dairy  Co., 
McKeesport,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  had 
winners  and  champions  in  Belgian 
draft  horse  classes.  Beef  Shorthorns 
of  Cyrus  Eaton,  Arcadia,  Ohio,  placed 
well,  as  did  Angus  of  Craigland 
Farms,  Forest,  Va. 

Heller  Heads 
New  England  Co-op 

Paul  Heller,  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Artificial  Breeding  Assn., 
has  been  named  head  of  the  newly 
formed  New  England  Selective 
Breeding  Assn.  The  new  group  is  a 
consolidation  of  the  four  breeding 
cooperatives  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 


Paul  Heller  heads  New  England 
Selective  Breeding  Association. 


chusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Central 
Vermont.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
pi  esent  Connecticut  Association’s  lo¬ 
cation  in  Woodbridge. 

Gerald  Hayes  of  North  Granby,  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Artificial  Breeding  Assn.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  organization.  Carl 
Proctor  of  Lunenberg,  Mass.,  is  vice- 
pres.;  Frank  Davis  of  Cummington, 
Mass.,  secy.;  Frank  Nurens  of  King¬ 
ston,  R.  L,  treas. 

The  New  England  Association  is 
another  of  the  consolidation  moves 
on  the  part  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
Its  four  member  organizations  are 
now  breeding  well  over  100,000  cows 
each  year,  and  Heller  feels  that  the 
consolidation  is  going  to  result  in 
economy  of  operation  and  provide  a 
wider  choice  of  bulls  to  dairymen. 

Gregory  Curtis 


Clover  Crest  Roberta,  a  seven-year- 
old  Ayrshire  dairy  cow  owned  by 
Marshall  J.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg 
Depot,  N.  Y.,  recently  produced 
18,213  pounds  of  5.5  per  cent  milk. 
Her  1,010  pounds  of  fat  comprise  a 
record  equalled  by  few  cows  of  any 
bred  in  305  days  on  2x  milking. 

December  20,  1958 


Under  overcast  skies,  Mark  A.  Freeman  does  the  fall  plowing  on  the  farm 
of  his  father,  Augustine  S.  Freeman,  located  on  the  Rutland  Hollow- 
Champion  county  road  about  10  miles  east  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


In  Northern  New  York 


Dairymen  Take  Stock 


As  northern  New  York’s  10,000 
daii'y  farmers  paused  during  early 
December  to  reflect  on  the  1958  crop 
season  and  glance  into  the  future  of 
the  1958-1959  “barn  feeding”  period, 
six  factors  were  important. 

1.  There  will  be  “several  more” 
milch  cows  in  the  average  North 
Country  dairyman’s  herd  this  Winter. 

2.  Most  farmers  have  followed  a 
deliberate  culling  program  this  Fall, 
and  “boarders”  have  been  sold  for 
slaughter. 

3.  More  heifer  calves  have  been 
housed  this  Fall  than  in  the  past  few 
years. 

4.  Generally,  dairy  animals  are  as¬ 
sured  of  adequate  feed  this  Winter, 
as  farmers  have  .stored  bumper  grass 
silage  crops  and  one  of  the  best 
dry-hay  yields  in  history. 

5.  The  coim  silqge  crop  has  ranged 
widely  —  from  poor  to  fair  to  good  — 
depending  upon  how  much  of  the 
crop  the  individual  farmer  could  get 
cut  in  the  face  of  excessive  fall  rain. 

6.  More-than-normal  rainfall  has 
hampered  the  annual  fall  plowing 
chore  with  only  about  75  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  tillable  lands  scheduled 
for  plowing  yet  actually  done. 

Northern  New  York  farms,  like 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  getting  fewer  in  number,  but 
larger  in  size.  That  accounts  for  the 
increase  in  dairy  herds  going  into  the 
barn  this  Fall. 

The  farmer,  who  last  Fall  housed, 
for  example,  40  milch  cows,  has 
upped  his  herd  to  44  or  46.  The 
60-cow  dairy  of  previous  years  now 
numbers  between  68  and  72.  And 
the  number  of  80-cow  farms  is  in¬ 
creasing  slowly  but  surely. 

Farmers  have  heeded  the  advice 
of  agricultural  extension  service 
agents  to  eliminate  all  dairy  animals 
which  do  not  provide  a  profitable 
return.  The  animal  husbandry  ex¬ 
perts  have  shown  them  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  a  cow  that  fails  to 
pay  its  way.  Thus  a  strict  culling  pro¬ 
gram  has  deleted  many  of  the 
boarders  of  previous  years. 

With  artificial  breeding  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  dairying 
picture  in  Northern  New  York,  bull 


calves  could  be  termed  “unwanted”; 
they  go  to  the  livestock  sales  sheds. 
But  heifer  calves  are  in  good  demand, 
and  visits  through  (the  rich  dairy 
region  offers  proof  that  more  farmers 
have  stabled  more  heifer  calves  this 
Fall  than  ever  before.  Some  farmers 
are  building  up  their  herds  from 
purebred  stock  right  on  their  own 
farm.  Others  are  importing  high- 
grade  heifers  from  recognized  breed¬ 
ers. 

Dairy  herds  should  not  want  for  i 
feed  this  Winter.  Bumper  grass 
.silage  crops  were  harvested  through¬ 
out  the  north.  Much  of  this  feed  is 
still  in  storage  because  the  fine  pas¬ 
ture  growth  ail  Summer  and  early 
Fall  provided  good  grazing  and 
farmers  did  not  have  to  feed  out 
from  the  silo. 

Exceptionally  fine  dry  hay  crops  — 
of  both  the  loose  and  baled  varieties 
—  add  to  the  nutrient-rich  feed 
supplies  this  Fall  on  most  farms  in 
the  region.  Most  farmers  got  two 
cuttings,  and  some  even  raked  up  a 
third  or  pastured  it  off  in  October. 

The  corn  silage  crop,  while  de¬ 
scribed  as  erratic,  was  there  — 
if  it  could  be  harvested.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  employed  many  ingenious  tricks 
to  “beat  the  weather”  and  cut  their 
corn.  When  tractors  and  choppers 
bogged  down  in  the  mud,  they  put 
heavy  chains  on  the  tractors;  used 
two  tractors  to  pull  the  load;  or  im¬ 
provised  in  other  ways. 

In  mid-November  it  was  estimated 
that  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  corn 
was  still  in  the  fields.  Now  that  the 
ground  has  become  hard,  much  of  it 
is  being  cut  by  using  a  sled-drawn 
corn  binder  or  sickled  by  hand. 

And  the  unusually  wet  Fall  ham¬ 
pered  plowing.  With  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  northern  New  York  farm 
lands  composed  of  clay  or  clay  loam 
soils,  80  per  cent  of  all  our  plowing 
is  done  in  the  Fall.  But  only  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  normal  fall  plow¬ 
ing  had  been  completed  by  mid- 
November.  This  means  farmers  must 
hope  for  a  dry  Spring  in  1959  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  their  lands  plowed  and 
fitted  in  time  for  planting. 

Boyd  W.  Moffett 


Morrison  Award  fo 
Cornell  Professor 

Prof.  John  K.  Loosli  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  has  won  the  $1,500  Morrison 
award  for  outstanding  research  in 
livestock  production. 

The  award,  given  annually  to  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  The  American  Society  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Production  “who  has  done  out¬ 
standing  research”,  comes  from  a  trust 
fund  set  up  by  the  late  Cornell  Prof. 
F.  B.  Morrison  and  his  wife,  Elsie. 
Dr.  Morrison  was  head  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  at  Cornell. 
Loosli  is  the  13th  recipient  of  the 
award  and  the  first  Cornell  pro¬ 
fessor  to  win  it. 


ACT  NOW 
AND  SAVE! 


GRANGE 
SILO 

EARLY 
ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY 

This  guaranteed  Grange  Silo  with  the 
many  exclusive  features  offers  the  added 
advantage  of  a  money-saving  price  — • 
»f  you  buy  now!  Easy  payments  or- 
ranged.  Grange  Silo  lasts  longer,  fills 
easier,  has  many  safety  features.  Free 
Illustrated  folder  gives  scale  of  Early 
Order  Discounts.  • 


WRITE  NC»W 

The  earlier  you  order 
the  larger  your  I 
discount .  .  .  and  j 
you  pay  later! 


GRANGE  '  'Nc 

Red  Cre^k,  N.  Y 


I 

■ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Name  „ 
Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfoi'table.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misei’y  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills.  ► 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfoi  t.  l—They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  iri'itations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  .3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  1 0  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  yeai’s.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  si2e 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today 


^  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLOGS. 

I  pQu  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  ILMS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easilr  irteted  •Qaick  DilWinr 
Shipped  layertMTi^Sepd  let  FiW« 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.‘, 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

DEALERS  WANTED  iiii^ 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors 
early  publication,  higher  royalty,  national 
distribution,  and  beautifully  designed  books. 
All  subjects  welcomed.  Write,  or  send 
your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Atten.;  MR.  WITHERS,  489  FIFTH  AVE. 
_ NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. _ 


HEEL  CREEPERS 

Fits  any  man's  size, 
arctic  or  rubber.  Tbe 
best  protection  from 
a  bad  fall  on  icy 
surfaces.  Price  $2.00 
per  pair,  postpaid 
in  U.  S.  A. 

Ask  for  Latest  Circu¬ 
lar  and  Dealers 
Discount. 


STAATSBURG  TOOL  CORPORATION 
BOX  188-R, _ STAATSBURG,  N.  Y. 

I  ViMfi  Chimney  Caps.  Galvanized 
I.III1U  steel.  All  sizes  and  styles. 
Keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  Saves  fuel.  Pre¬ 
vents,  fires,  back  draft  &  Creosote.  Catalog 
FREE.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Richfield  9,  Pa. 
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Two  speeches  by  USDA  officials 
emphasize  again  the  directions  in 
which  the  administration  wants  to 
go  with  farm  policies  in  1959. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson, 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
USDA  fruit  and  vegetable  research 
center  in  Florida,  said  there  are  two 
main  points  of  failure  which  have 
held  farming  back  from  sharing  fully 
in  the  prosperity  and  advances  made 
by  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

Unsound  past  farm  programs  with 
too-high  price  supports  were  called 
the  first  failing  point.  The  failure  to 
achieve  a  parity  with  industry  in  re¬ 
search  was  termed  the  second. 

Benson  called  agricultural  scien¬ 
tists  real  benefactors  of  mankind,  and 
said  that  research  can  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  better  income  for  farm¬ 
ers,  better  diets,  better  nutrition, 
better  health  and  better  living.  He 
said:  “It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
we  have  in  recent  years  given  far  too 
much  emphasis  to  price  and  income 
programs  and  far  too  little  emphasis 
to  programs  that  help  farmers  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  improve  quality, 
and  expand  markets.”  He  added  that 
the  lack  of  flexibility  in  price  sup¬ 
ports  has  built  up  surpluses,  and  has 
cost  both  farmers  and  taxpayers 
heavily. 

Speaking  to  the  American  Farm 
Bureau’s  Joint  Commodity,  Land  and 
Water  Confei'ence,  Assistant  Agricul¬ 
ture  Secretary  Marvin  McLain  said 
that  farm  surpluses  are  the  major 
problem  for  farmers  today  and 
warned  that  there  is  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  farm  production  power  in  store. 
He  pointed  out  that  10  years  ago, 
when  we  thought  population  in¬ 
creases  might  take  care  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses,  it  was  predicted  that  our 
population  would  rise  to  175  million 
by  1975,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  passed  that  mark  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  now  the  estimates  are  for  a 


population  of  230  million  by  1975. 

Still  the  capacity  for  farm  produc¬ 
tion  is  rising  even  faster  than  popu¬ 
lation,  McLain  pointed  out.  The  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  abundance  and  the  po¬ 
tential  is  for  super-abundance,  he 
said,  but  he  added  that  abundance  is 
not  of  itself  undesirable  if  we  learn 
to  live  with  it  through  a  redirection 
of  our  farm  programs  so  as  to  give 
farmers  more  freedom  to  plant  what 
they  wish  without  so  much  depend¬ 
ence  on  government  subsidies  and 
what  he  termed  unworkable  acreage 
controls  directed  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Benson  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  pleasure  at  the  2-1  vote  by  corn 
farmers  to  do  away  with  acreage  con¬ 
trols  and  to  accept  a  65  per  cent  of 
parity  minimum  support  level  in 
place  of  the  present  75  per  cent 
floor.  The  law  actually  provides  that 
corn  will  be  supported  at  90  per  cent 


of  the  average  market  price  in  the 
most  recent  three  years,  thus  ac¬ 
complishing  what  Benson  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  want,  viz.,  to 
junk  parity  as  outmoded  and  to  make 
price  supports  serve  only  as  a  guard 
against  too-rapid  drops  in  farm 
prices,  while  permitting  prices  in 
the  long  run  to  get  down  to  free 
market  levels. 

But  Congress  inserted  the  65  per 
cent  of  parity  minimum,  thus  killing 
the  entire  theory.  However,  Benson 
was  very  pleased  with  the  lower 
minimum,  and  appeared  content  to 
bide  his  time  to  get  more  of  what  he 
wants  from  Congress  later.  He  is  now 
planning  to  ask  for  more  flexibility 
in  tobacco  and  wheat  supports  and, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  wheat,  is  set 
to  ask  for  price  supports  based  on 
market  prices  instead  of  parity. 

Not  a  word  from  USDA  sources 
about  anything  planned  for  the  dairy 
price-support  program.  The  thought 
is  that  Benson  is  giving  lower  tobacco 
and  wheat  supports  first  priority,  and 
will  get  back  to  milk  if  he  makes 
solid  progress  in  those  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Harry  Lando 


Milk  Hearing  on 
January  6  in  Elmira 

A  Federal  Order  27  hearing  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  January  6,  at 
the  Mark  Twain  Hotel  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

The  issue  at  this  milk  hearing  will 
be  the  relationship  between  the 
Class  I-A  and  midwest  condensery 
prices.  The  Order  now  provides  that, 
whenever  the  Class  I-A  price  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  midwest  condensery  price 
by  more  than  $2.50,  or  by  less  than 
$1.00,  for  each  of  three  consecutive 
months,  the  Secretary  of  Agirculture 
must  call  a  hearing  or  state  reasons 
why  a  hearing  should  not  be  called. 
The  I-A  price  exceeded  the  con¬ 
densery  price  by  more  than  $2.50 
in  August,  September  and  October. 


For  Egg  Profit  in  Winter 

(continued  from  page  2)  Fans 

are  almost  a  necessity  in  today’s 
poultry  house  devoted  to  production 
of  abundant  and  high  quality  eggs. 

The  greatest  housing  difficulty  may 
lie  in  crowding  too  many  pullets  into 
the  pens.  This  phase  of  poultry  pro¬ 
duction  needs  much  research.  We 
know  how  to  feed  thousands  of  birds 
in  a  small  space  and  we  know  how 
to  prepare  the  feed.  But  we  do  not 
know  for  sure  how  to  house  them. 
Slatted  floors  may  help;  good  litter, 
regularly  stirred,  will,  too.  Perhaps 
someday  we  will  revert  to  heat,  sup¬ 
plying  it  just  when  needed  for  short 
periods.  For  sure,  to  make  those  good 
winter  eggs,  a  bird  should  be  neither 
too  crowded  nor  too  cool. 


Books  are  the  quietest  and  most 
constant  of  friends;  they  are  the  most 
accessible  and  wisest  of  counsellors, 
and  the  most  patient  of  teachers.  — 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  The  Happy  Life. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  AUCTIONS 

Average  prices  at  Hillsdale  Farmers  Auc¬ 
tion,  Cambridge  Valley  Livestock  Market, 
Luther’s  Commission  Market  in  Wassaic, 
Miller’s  Livestock  Auction  in  Argyle,  and 
Chatham  Area  Auction  Co-op.  for  the  week 
ending  December  5  as  reported  by  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  743.  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaugh¬ 
ter — Standard  $19-23;  Commercial  $20-21; 
Utility  $18-19.90.  Slaughter  cows — Good  $20- 
22,  Standard  $19-23;  Commercial  $18-19, 
Utility  $16-18,  Cutters  $15-16,  Canners  $11.50- 
15.  Slaughter  bulls — Good  $25.50-26.50,  Com¬ 
mercial  $24-25,  Utility  $22-23.80,  Cutters 
$19-22. 

Calves:  1,794.  Prices  per  head:  Prime  veals 
$95-100,  Choice  $75-89,  Good  veals  $65-75, 
Standard  $52-60,  Utility  $42-49,  Culls  $9.00- 
42.  Bobs  over  100  lbs.  $24-35,  top  $37,  80-100 
lbs.  $17.50-23,  60-80  lbs.  $12.50-17,  under  60 
lbs.  $12.50  and  down. 

Hogs:  71.  U.  S.  No.  1  and  2  190-230  lbs. 
$19.-19.50;  U.  S.  No.  2  and  3  170-260  lbs.  $18- 
19;  heavy  weights  over  260  lbs.  $16.75-17.50. 
Sows  290  lbs.  and  down  $15-16.  Boars  $7.25. 
Feeder  pigs  $5.50-15  each. 


THE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Prices  at  the  Buffalo  livestock  market  on 
sales  by  commission  merchants  as  reported 
by  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  for  the  week  ending 
December  5  were,  per  cwt.: 

Cattle:  1,601.  Steers  and  heifers — Demand 
was  active  in  a  strong  market.  Good  to  low 
Choice  steers  weighing  800-850  lbs.  brought 
$27.50;  Good  760/1,160-lb.  $26-27;  Good  steers 
and  heifers  averaging  800  lbs.  $27;  Com¬ 
mercial  heifers  averaging  900  lbs.  $25.50. 
Dairy  type  slaughter  cattle — Commercial  and 
Standard  cows  closed  $19-20,  Angus  to  $21; 
Utility  and  Cutter  $17.50-19;  Canner  $14-16 
and  some  shelly  kind  below;  Fat  Yellow 
Cows  $15-17;  Commercial  dairy  heifers  $20- 
22;  Utility  $18-19.50;  Canner  and  Cutter 
$15.50-18;  Utility  sausage  bulls  $23.50-25,  eligi¬ 
ble  to  $25.50;  Cutter  $21.50-23;  Canner  $18-21. 

Calves:  712.  Demand  was  active  for  all 
grades  in  a  firm  market.  Choice  and  Prime 
closed  $37-38;  Good  to  Choice  $35-36;  Medi¬ 
um  and  Good  $29-34;  heavy  bobs  $24-27; 
light  bobs  $24  down. 

Hogs:  1,027.  U.  S.  No.  1-3  butchers  weigh¬ 
ing  180-230  lbs.  closed  $19-20,  top  $20.50 
sparingly;  240-290  lbs.  $15.75-18;  Good  and 
Choice  300/600-lb.  sows  $13-15.50;  boars  and 
stags  $10-13. 

Sheep  and  Lambs:  832.  Good  and  Choice 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  brought  $23;  Medium 
to  Good  $22.50-22.75,  top  $23  sparingly;  feed¬ 
ers  $20.50-21.50;  Good  slaughter  ewes  $7.00- 
8.00;  Cull  and  Canner  $3.00-5.00;  bucks 
$5.50-6.00. 


AT  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

At  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive’s  Dec.  2  auction  at  Caledonia,  Livingston 
Co.,  N.  Y,,  Choice  steers  were  $28-28.90, 
Good  $26.50-28,  Standard  $24.50-26.50,  Utility 
$23-24.50.  Good  dairy-type  heifers  $23-24, 
Standard  $21.50-23,  Utility  $20-21.50.  Com¬ 
mercial  dairy-type  cows  $20.50-20.70,  Utility 


$19-20.50,  Cutter  $17-19,  Canner  $15.50-17. 
Commercial  bulls  $25-25.20,  Utility,  $23.50- 
25,  Cutter  $22-23.50.  Dairy  replacement 
springers  were  $250-360,  handling  cows  $205- 
340,  fresh  $215-287.50,  close  first-calf  heifers 
$215-335,  bred  $155-305,  open  $95-177.50.  Ser¬ 
vice  dairy  bulls  $107-182.50.  Prime  calves 
$40-40.75,  Choice  $37-40,  Good  $34-37,  Stand¬ 
ard  $30-34;  110-115  lbs.  $27-33,  100-105  $26-30, 
90-95  $25.50-29,  80-85  $24-27,  70-75  $23-26, 

60-65  $22-24.50.  U.  S.  No.  1  200/240-lb.  hogs 
were  $19.50-20.40,  No.  2  175/240-lb.  $19-19.50, 
No.  3  175/240-lb.  $18.75-19.25.  Hogs  over  250 
lbs.  $18.25-18.75;  sows  $15-17.  Choice  lambs 
$23-24,  Good  $22-23;  sheep  $8.00-12.  982  head 
of  cattle  were  sold,  223  swine  and  382  sheep. 
At  Empire’s  Oneonta  sale  of  Dec.  4,  Utility 
dairy-type  slaughter  cattle  were  $20-20.30, 
Choice  calves  $34.50-35.50,  springers  $240- 
347.50,  milkers  $180-227.50. 


AROUND  THE  REGION 

At  Northampton,  Mass.,  Co-op.  Auction 
Assn.’s  sale  of  Dec.  2,  Small  calves  ranged 
up  to  $15  each.  Medium  $19.50  and  Large  to 
$40.  Veal  were  $20-33  per  cwt.,  heifers 
$13.35-23.10.  Canner  cows  $13.70-16,  Cutters 
to  $17.40,  Utility  to  $20.50;  dairy  reactors 
brought  $17.40  per  cwt.  Small  bulls  ranged 
$17.90-20.  Pigs  were  $9.00-11  each,  hogs 
$16-18.75  per  cwt.  shoats  $22-24  each.  Sheep 
brought  $5.50-12.50  each,  goats  $2.25. 

Resseguie’s  Owego  Livestock  Auction,  Ti¬ 
oga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4:  dairy  cows  were  in 
good  supply  with  Choice  black-and-white 
springers  and  fresh  cows  selling  $350-490. 
A  dairy  dispersed  at  the  auction  averaged 
$324.  Dairy-type  slaughter  beef  was  strong 
with  Commercial  and  Standard  at  $18.50- 
20.40,  Utility  $17-18.30,  and  Canners  $11.80- 
16.80.  Bulls  were  $22-24.30.  Veal  steady  at 
$34  per  cwt.  Bobs  still  hot — Heavies  $26-31, 
Mediums  $23.50-25.50,  and  Lights  $20-23. 

Prices  at  Jaegers  Livestock  Auction  Mar¬ 
ket,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4:  Fat  cows  $20.50- 
22.75,  Cutters  $17. '75-19. 50,  Canners  $16-17.75, 
Shelly  Canners  $14.25-16.  Fat  heifers  $21.25- 
24,  Common  $19.50-21.25.  Heavy  bologna  bulls 
$23.50-26,  Fat  $22-23.50,  Common  $20.50-22. 
Fat  reactor  cows  $17.25-18.75,  Cutters  $16.25- 
17.25,  Canners  $15-16.25.  Good  to  Choice 
steers  $23.50-26.75.  60/70-lb.  calves  $21-23.75, 
70/80  $23.75-25.50,  80/90  $25.50-28,  90/110 

$28-31.50;  110/120-lb.  veal  calves  $31.50-33, 

120/140  $33-36.25,  140/160  $36.25-38.  Started 
calves  at  200-350  lbs.  $19-25.25,  350-500  lbs. 
$18.50-22.  Hogs  at  140-180  lbs.  $20-22.25, 
180-220  $20.50-22.  Feeder  pigs  $8.00-11  each. 
Ewes  $8.00-10.50.  Good  to  Choice  lambs  $19- 
22.50.  Goats  $3.00-4.50  each.  Hides  $2.25- 
3.00  each. 

At  Kahn’s  No.  Franklin,  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  Livestock  Auction  Dec.  3:  Good  dairy 
cows  $250-385,  Common  $110-230.  Heifers  $58- 
180.  Stock  bulls  $78-208.  Heavy  beef  cows 
$150-291,  Common  $79-145.  Veal  calves  $32- 
113,  Medium  $15-26,  Small  $7.00-14.  Sheep 
$12-20  each. 

Hot-house  lambs  on  the  New  York  City 
market  Dec.  5  were  $.75-. 80  for  Fancy,  Small; 
$.65-70  Medium,  and  $.50-60  Heavy.  Country- 
dressed  calves  brought  $.52-53  for  Choice, 
$.47-49  Good,  Commercial  $.44-46,  Utility  70 
lbs.  and  up  $.37-40,  and  under  65  lbs.  $.32- 
37.  No.  1  baled  timothy  hay  was  worth 
$35-36  per  ton  on  the  New  York  City  market. 


Prices  and  Problems 
in  Western  New  York 

The  nation’s  apple  sauce  business 
faces  a  severe  re-adjustment  unless 
groivers  establish  a  strong  market¬ 
ing  organization  quickly.  So  says 
Daniel  M.  Dalrymple,  Lockport  fruit 
grotver  and  secretary  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  the  ivake  of  an  almost  disas¬ 
trously  overabundant  apple  harvest 
in  Western  New  York,  the  Niagara 
County  orchardman  declared  that, 
unless  Western  New  York  and  Ap¬ 
palachian  growers  form  an  effective 
marketing  agency  within  18  months, 
the  entire  processed-apple  business — 
growers  and  processors  alike — may 
be  ruined. 

About  75  per  cent  of  Western  New 
York’s  12-million-bushel  apple  crop 
and  nearly  50  per  cent  of  Appala- 
chia’s  —  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the 
Virginias — 19  million  are  processed. 
These  constitute  the  bulk  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  processed  apple  supplies.  “We 
need  to  organize  like  grape  grow¬ 
ers,”  Dalrymple  believes. 

The  apple  trouble  apparently  stems 
from  competition  among  many  grow¬ 
ers — 4,000  in  New  York  alone — and 
numerous  processors  for  sale  to  a 
limited  number  of  buyers.  Prices 
have  been  70  cents  per  bushel  below 
production  costs.  Some  growers  de¬ 
livered  apples  to  processors  just  for 
picking  costs,  hoping  that  processed 
sales  may  justify  greater  payment  as 
the  season  goes  along. 

“We  must  organize  to  keep  small 
apples  from  the  market,  establish 
quality  standards,  promote  our  apple 
products  and  maintain  a  solid  eco¬ 
nomic  front  without  violating  anti¬ 
trust  laws”,  Dalrymple  is  convinced. 
Already  some  300  Virginia  growers 
have  pledged  support,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  most  Western  New  York 
apple  men  agree  on  the  organizing 
proposal,  too.  While  it  might  result  in 
a  cost  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  can  or 
package  more,  “We  don’t  think  it 
will  hurt  consumers”,  Dalrymple  de¬ 
clared.  “But  it  will  save  growers  and 
processors.” 

Present  apple-storage  holdings  are 
now  surprisingly  in  line  with  those 
of  last  year.  A  big  fresh-market  move¬ 
ment  and  much  waste  are  believed  to 
be  the  basic  reasons. 


A  $151.82  per-ton  price  for  Con¬ 
cord  grapes— third  highest  in  history 
— has  been  anounced  by  the  National 
Grape  Co-operative  Assn,  of  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  owner  of  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Co.  The  1958  Concord  crop  in 
the  East  was  worth  some  $10.7  mil¬ 
lion,  $6.7  million  payable  to  the  co¬ 
operative’s  growers  right  away,  and 
$4  milliohi  in  certificates  next  month. 


Glenn  W.  Cline,  associate  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  agricultural  agent,  has 
predicted  that  with  the  stabling  sea¬ 
son  dairy  farmers  can  expect  a  de¬ 
crease  in  milk  production.  The  rough- 
age  in  their  barns  is  of  rather  poor 
quality.  Most  dairymen  have  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  hay  and  silage  to 
carry  them  through  the  Winter,  but 
much  of  it  is  neither  palatable  nor 
nutritious.  Robert  W.  Dyment 


Suddenly  the  heavens 

ARE  FILLED  WITH  LIGHT  AND 
THESHEPHER05ARE  AFRAID. 
BUT  OUT  OF  THE  LIGHT  THEY 
HEAR  THE  VOICE  OF  AN  ANGEL 
SAYING.  "FEAR  NOT  "FOR,  BEHOLD, 
IBRING  YOU  GOOD  TIDINGS  OF 
GREAT  JOY.  WHICH  SHALL  BE 
TO  ALL  PEOPLE.  FOR  UNTO  YOU  13 
BORN  THIS  DAY- • -A 
SAVIOR.WHICH  IS 
'  CHRIST  THE  LOR.D? 

•  LUKE2'9-II- 
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Molting  Hens 


Hens  in  a  heavy  molt  are  usually 
not  very  attractive.  But  the  ones  that 
look  the  poorest  have  been  the  best 
layers;  they  are  the  ones  to  keep 
another  year. 

A  slow  molting  hen  that  always 
looks  fairly  trim  is  usually  better  off 
the  farm.  A  clue  is  in  checking  the 
color  of  the  shanks.  The  poorer  lay¬ 
ers  have  more  yellow. 

Some  slow  molters  continue  to  lay 
right  through;  this  is  a  good  combina¬ 
tion,  but  very  few  birds  have  it. 

Molting  hens  need  good  feed,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Their  appetite  is  none 
too  good  for  m.ash,  but  grain  is  to 
their  liking  and  it  should  not  be  re¬ 
duced  in  any  way.  Hens  in  a  molt 
generally  are  low  in  body  weight, 
and  heavy  grain  feeding  for  several 
weeks  is  just  what  they  need.  After 
new  feathers  have  been  grown,  the 
grain  should  be  reduced  and  mash 
consumption  again  encouraged.  To 
check  on  this  phase  of  the  molt,  the 
best  practice  is  to  look  at  wing  fea¬ 
thers.  When  the  last  10  on  the  end 
of  the  wing,  the  primaries,  are  fully 
grown  out,  the  hen  is  ready  for  egg 
production  again.  Her  feed  should 
be  changed. 

Do  not  let  older  hens  get  too  fat 
during  the  molting  period.  See  that 
they  are  in  good  weight  and  really 
ready  for  another  year  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  before  pushing  them  into  it. 

A  point  to  remember  about  molt, 
whether  in  hens  or  young  pullets; 
old  feathers  are  pushed  out  by  the 
growth  of  new  feathers  under  the 
skin.  When  you  actually  notice  feath¬ 
ers  dropping,  the  basic  event  has  al¬ 
ready  occurred.  Something  has  stimu¬ 
lated  the  growth  of  the  feather  in 
the  follicle  of  the  skin. 

C.  S.  Platt 


Short  Cuts  for 
Collecting  Eggs 

A  recent  study  at  Rutgers  shows 
that  it  takes  about  an  hour  just  to 
collect  the  eggs  for  every  1,000  lay¬ 
ers.  Add  to  this  one  hour  the  time 
consumed  in  cleaning,  grading,  pack¬ 
ing  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  time 
— too  much — actually  spent  in  hand¬ 
ling  eggs  Horn  nest  to  market. 

These  tips  are  offered  to  help  cut 
time  spent  in  egg  collecting  and 
handling;  1 — Provide  one  nest  for 
every  five  birds,  padded  with  clean 
material.  2 — Collect  four  times  a  day; 
the  new  plastic  flats  have  cut  the 
time  of  egg  gathering  on  many  farms 
and  have  also  reduced  breakage. 
3 — Use  automatic  belt  collectors  in 
large  operations;  they  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  all  types  of  nests.  4 — Ar¬ 
range  nests  down  through  the  center 
of  pen,  back  to  back;  this  shortens 
travel  distance,  as  compared  to  nests 
on  side  walls  and  ends  of  pens. 

H.  A.  Kemmerer,  Jr. 


THE  HENYARD 

»Y  C.  S.  PIATT 


Go  Slow  on  Broilers 

I  plan  to  buy  a  farm  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  where  I  will  raise  broilers.  Do 
you  think  this  is  wise?  I  have  been 
told  I  would  be  taking  a  big  gamble, 
but  I  like  farming  and  chickens  and 
do  not  think  so.  h.  p. 

Broilers  in  New  England  were  sell¬ 
ing  for  14  cents  a  pound  last  month. 
At  that  price,  chances  for  profit  az’e 
very  slim.  The  broiler  business  has 
not  been  really  profitable  for  some 
years.  It  requires  large  farms  rear¬ 
ing  20,000  or  more  broilers  at  one 
time.  Even  then,  the  net  gain  may 
run  only  around  five  cents  a  bird. 
With  20,000,  the  farmer  would 
make  only  $1,000. 

The  financing,  marketing  and  ser¬ 
vice  work  is  now  often  done  by  feed 
companies.  They  take  out  their  costs 
before  returning  any  money  to  the 
farmer  for  his  work.  One  can  get 
very  good  advice  on  the  subject  by 
contacting  feed  companies;  you 
should  look  into  the  situation  before 
buying  the  farm.  Another  source  of 
local  help  would  be  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent,  located  in  the  county 
seat,  usually  in  the  post  office  or 
county  courthouse. 

As  broilers  are  processed  in  large 
numbers  by  packing  companies,  your 
farm  would  have  to  be  located  in  an 
area  where  they  are  located. 

I  cannot  give  you  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  There  is  considerable  risk,  and 
you  might  work  all  year  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  income,  or  nothing.  The 
business  is  a  gamble,  and  many 
people  have  given  it  up.  Delmarva, 
the  South  and  Southwest  are  the 
areas  where  most  broilers  are  raised. 


Shed  or  Gable  Roof? 

I  intend  to  build  a  chicken  house 
10x12  feet.  The  shed-type  roof  would 
be  cheaper,  but  I  like  a  gable,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  healthier  for  the 
birds.  What  do  you  think?  Do  you 
believe  the  house  will  be  big  enough 
for  50  Light  Brahma  hens?  a.  r. 

New  Jersey 

The  gable  roof  is  certainly  more 
attractive  than  the  shed-roof  type. 
But  that  is  about  its  only  advantage. 
Chickens  will  thrive  equally  as  well 
in  a  house  of  either  type  of  roof.  I 
would  favor  the  shed  roof;  it  is 
easier  to  control  ventilation  under  it. 
The  gable  roof  with  a  good  ventilator 
in  the  peak  would  have  equal  value 
in  this  respect,  however. 

A  10xl2-foot  house  will  accommo¬ 
date  only  25  Light  Brahma  hens  con¬ 
veniently;  30  or  35  might  be  crowded 
into  it  for  a  short  period  of  time,  as 
in  Fall  and  Winter.  Normal  culling 
before  Spring  would  reduce  the  flock 
to  its  proper  size  for  the  house  be¬ 
fore  Summer.  If  you  plan  on  an  out¬ 
side  run,  the  pen  could  be  crowded  a 
little  more;  but  I  would  not  so  ad¬ 
vise.  Your  main  problem  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  roosting  space  and 
have  the  needed  ventilation  for  the 
hens  at  night.  A  15xl5-foot  house  or 
so  would  be  satisfactory  for  50  Light 
Brahmas,  providing  them  with  225 
square  feet  total,  or  4.5  square  feet 
apiece. 


IT’S  IMPORTANT 

*  To  BUY 


CHICKS 

BECAUSE  THE  CHICKS  YOU  BUY 
DETERMINE  THE  PROFIT  YOU 
WILL  MAKE  NEXT  YEAR! 

When  you  buy  Parmenter  Chicks,  you 
are  buying  from  an  established  breeder 
with  a  background  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  scientific,  selective  breeding.  There’s 
nothing  haphazard  about  a  Parmenter 
Chick  —  It’s  bred  to  produce  large,  high 
quality  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Choose 
any  of  these  proven  Parmenter  Profit 
Producers. 

Parmenter  R.  i.  reds 

The  world’s  greatest  strain  of  egg  laying  fowl _ 

proved  by  top  placement  in  Egg  Laying  Tests 
tor  over  25  years. 

Parmenter  MASS,  whites 

Parmenter  Reds  plus  Parmenter  Dominant 
Whites  combine  to  make  this  WHITE  Cross¬ 
breed.  Quantity  production  of  Quality  Eues 
Dresses  off  white. 

Parmenter  sex-links 

The  only  Sex-Link  with  guaranteed  Parmenter 
ancestry.  Prolific  egg  producers  on  an  economical 
feed  ratio. 

ORDER  YOUR  PARMENTER  CHJCKS  NOW! 

Parmenter  Started  Pullets  available  on 
order  m  Northeast  area.  Call  us  or  see 
our  representative  for  full  details. 

Phone  FRANKLIN  378 

PARMENTER  REDS,  INC. 

484  King  Street,  Franklin,  Mass. 


No  Flooded  Poultry 
Houses 

To  prevent  flooding  of  their  poul¬ 
try  houses  at  night  when  automatic 
shut-off  valves  fail  to  operate  proper¬ 
ly,  especially  during  Winter,  poul- 
trymen  are  integrating  water  valves 
into  their  lighting  systems.  When  the 
time  switch  extinguishes  lights,  an 
electrically  operated  solenoid  also 
closes  off  a  master  water  valve.  In 
morning,  both  light  and  water  are 
turned  on  again  simultaneously. 

According  to  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire’s  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  department,  the  valves  cost  about 
$19  for  half-inch  size,  $24  for  three- 
quarters  and  $66  for  one-inch. 


Chick  Feed  Not  for 
Ducklings 

I  have  been  feeding  chick  grower 
to  my  ducklings,  but  each  year  I 
lose  some  and  am  now  wondering  if 
the  formula  is  deficient.  The  vents 
seem  to  get  wet,  then  dry,  and  the 
birds  are  soon  dead.  I  would  like  to 
have  better  success  than  75  to  80  per 
cent  successfully  raised.  But  real 
duck  feeds  are  not  easy  to  obtain. 
Do  you  think  the  chick  feed  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  trouble?  mrs.  w.  s. 

A  chick  mash  is  not  entirely  suit¬ 
able  for  ducklings;  it  may  cause  a 
digestive  upset  in  some  individual 
ducklings.  Your  losses  from  this 
cause  have  not  been  too  severe,  how¬ 
ever.  I  am  sure  you  would  find  a 
difference  in  chick  feeds  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  If  possible,  you  should  obtain 
a  feed  designed  for  ducks.  This  may 
not  be  possible  if  you  are  located  in 
an  area  where  ducks  are  not  usually 
kept.  One  Central  New  York  milling 
company  has  a  good  duck  feed  and 
might  supply  you  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  or  tell  you  where  one  of  their 
nearby  dealers  is  located. 


Leucosis  and  Livers 

I  killed  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that 
had  a  liver  about  four  times  normal 
size.  What  could  be  wrong?  Should 
I  have  eaten  the  chicken  or  the  liver? 

Pennsylvania  w.  h. 

Enlarged  livers  in  chickens  usually 
are  associated  with  an  infection 
known  as  leucosis.  This  disease  may 
be  picked  up  by  the  chick  when  it 
is  quite  young  but  not  show  up  as 
a  problem  until  the  bird  is  mature. 
I  would  not  consider  it  wise  to  eat 
either  the  liver  or  the  fowl.  There 
are  other  causes  of  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  but  not  as  common.  Regard¬ 
less  of  cause,  there  is  no  remedy.  In 
general  you  should  try  to  keep  your 
young  chicks  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  older  stock.  Most  diseases 
are  picked  up  by  the  younger  birds 
during  their  period  of  growth. 


Newcastle  Vaccination 

I  have  raised  a  small  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens  for  my  sister  along  with  my  own. 
Because  I  had  Newcastle  three  years 
ago,  I  vaccinated  them  all.  But  she 
has  never  had  it  on  her  place.  Will 
the  birds  convey  the  infection  onto 
her  premises?  m.  b. 

Maryland 

Chickens  vaccinated  for  Newcastle 
disease  do  not  become  carriers  of  the 
infection  following  vaccination.  You 
need  not  have  any  fear  about  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease  to  your  sister’s  flock. 


BABY  CHICKS 

\A/e  hatch  baby 
chicks  every  week 
in  the  year — White 
Leghorns  —  Red 
Rock  Sex  Links 
and  other  leading 
breeds.  From  the 
leading  egg  laying 
strains  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  High  produc¬ 
tion  —  low  mortality  —  low  prices. 

Write  Today  for  Picture  Story  of 
SUNNYBROOK 

SUNNYBROOK  Poultry  Farms.  Inc. 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


Hubbard 

CHICKS  make 

great  iayers 


Proper  circulation  of  air  in  unre¬ 
frigerated  egg  rooms  will  ordinarily 
prevent  development  of  molds,  sug¬ 
gests  John  Bezpa,  Rutgers  poultry 
specialist.  But  if  it  does  not,  using 
four  tablespoons  of  a  stock  solution 
of  copper  sulfate  —  eight  ounces  per 
gallon  —  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  wash 
down  the  room  and  equipment  will. 

December  20,  1958 


Caponettes  Good  to  Eat? 
Sure 

We  have  been  thinking  about  ca- 
ponizing  our  roosters  by  putting 
hormone  pellets  under  the  skin  on 
their  necks.  But  we  have  a  doctor 
in  town  who  will  not  himself  eat  any 
fowl  so  treated.  I  wonder  if-  it  is 
dangerous.  m.  s. 

The  use  of  a  hormone  in  pill  or 
pellet  form  to  inject  into  cockerels 
to  suppress  male  characteristics  does 
not  impair  the  meat’s  quality  or 
safety.  Only  if  one  should  eat  a  great 
many  such  pellets  would  the  effect 
be  the  same  as  that  observed  in  a 
cockerel.  The  pellet  is  usually  in¬ 
jected  just  back  of  the  head  at  the 
top  of  the  neck  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  that  any  of  it  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  when  the  chicken  is  eaten. 
That  part  of  the  bird  is  generally  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  preparation  for  cooking. 


High  individual  White  Rock  in  the 
recent  Storrs,  Conn.,  egg  test,  from 
Pilch’s  Poultry  Farms,  Hazardville, 
Conn.,  laid  275  eggs  in  350  days,  78.5 
per  cent  large-egg  production  for  the 
year. 


•  Hubbard  Farms  chicks  will  make  mort 
money  for  you.  They  become  great  layers. 

HUBBARD'S  KIMBERCHIK-K-137 

a  leghorn  strain  cross. 

HUBBARD'S  496  - 

a  brown  egg  cross. 

STARTED  pullets  AVAILABLE 

FREE  folder.  Address  Box  12 

H  UBI^ARD  FARMS 

WAlPOlf.  N.  *.  UNCASIER.  PA.  •  SIAIISVlUt.  N.ft 

PARKS  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 

Big  “eafin’  size”  chickens  that 
are  terriffic  layers. 

WORLD’S  OLDEST  STRAIN  of 
Barred  Rocks  and  two 
wonderful  crosses  made 
from  them.  Try  our  sen¬ 
sational  new  WHITE 
SEX  LINKS.  Also' 

BLACK  BEAUTIES. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

BOB  PARKS,  ALTOONA  10,  PA, 


started  white  CORNISH. cross  CHICKS; 

THREE  to  FOUR  WEEKS  OLD  for  BROILERS. 
Year  Around  Service.  KENYON  POULTRY  FARM, 
MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

1080  EGGS  IN  EVERY  HEN.  Why  not  learn  the  bi| 

lecrot  and  keep  LAYERS  nearly  5  years?  Get  tree 
bulletin.  SINE.  RN-7.  OUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


HELP  WANTED 

Woman  with  car  to  sell  subscriptons  to 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  liberal  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Full  or  part  time.  Experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Some 
territory  open  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  New  England.  For  further 
details,  write  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Sugar  Cookies 

These  cookies  are  delicious  and 
rich,  made  with  sour  cx'eam.  If  sour 
cream  is  not  available,  a  cup  of 
evaporated  milk  may  be  used, 
(though  not  quite  the  same  flavor 
results)  adding  one  tablespoon  of 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  to  do  the 
souring  before  you  start  mixing. 

This  recipe  may  be  cut  in  haK  by 
halving  each  of  the  following  amounts 
of  ingredients. 

Blend  two  cups  sugar  and  one  cup 
butter.  Add  four  eggs;  beat  all  to¬ 
gether.  Then  add  one  cup  sour  cream 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  baking  soda.  Sift  together 
four  cups  of  regular  flour  and  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar.  Add  this 
gradually  to  previous  mixture  and 
mix  well. 

Drop  onto  greased  cookie  sheet  by 
spoonfuls.  Bake  at  375  degree  F. 
oven.  Watch  carefully  against  burn¬ 
ing  in  oven.  Dorothy  A.  Bruce 


Moraviari  White 
Christmas  Cookies 

Use  2  cups  shortening  (butter  and 
lard);  3  cups  granulated  sugar;  5 
eggs;  1  cup  cream;  1  teaspoon  soda, 
dissolved  in  y4  cup  boiling  water; 
4  or  5  cups  flour. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether  until  well  blended.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  add;  then  stir  in  dissolved 
soda.  Sift  flour  and  add  alternately 
with  the  cream.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Dough  must  be  stiff  enough  to  roll. 
Chill  in  refrigerator  several  hours. 

Roll  out  thin  on  a  floured  board 
and  cut  in  desired  shapes.  Bake  at 
350  degrees  for  about  12  minutes. 
Happy  eating.  Dorothy  A.  Bruce 


Crocheted  Comfort 


5835.  Easy  on  your  feet,  and  fun  to  cro¬ 
chet  are  these  colorful  pixie  boots.  Stitches 
used  are  single  crochet  and  afghan.  Crochet 
directions  for  small,  medium  and  large  in¬ 
clusive  :  stitch  illustrations. 

No.  5835  —  just  25  cents,  mailed  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

For  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per 
pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 

Needlework  Album,  25  cents. 


Nuthatches,  so  plain  to  see  in  Win¬ 
ter,  are  fun  to  watch  as  they  shuttle 
fast  up  and  down  the  tree  trunks, 
busy  with  their  diet  bugs.  Head  first 
on  the  way  down,  and  as  quick  as 
light  on  the  way  up! 


All  Sbrnugl}  Qlliat  Nigljt 

Mttt  ml|n  moulb  OIlirtHt-OIijUb  marm 

tn 

Wljo  moitlii  fan  fire  maiie 
J^or  ti|e  Sing  Stranger? 

A  robin  uinnlb  -  anb  in  bags 
3ta  brraat  maa  niijitr  aa  anoni  - 
3t  agreab  ita  niinga  abone  tlie  flamea, 
l^nnrring  in  tiye  glnut; 

®lyen  mrrrifnllg  beat  ttje  air 
00  marnt  ttje  beb  of  4ng 
Until  tt|e  Sabg  annggleb  beeg, 

Sleeping  mtyere  l^e  lag. 

0l|na  it  uiaa  ttje  robin  rame 
00  loae  ita  breaat  of  mt|ite: 

0tye  rnbbg  fire  t?ab  tnrneb  it  reb 
(in  tt|at  l^olg  Nigl|t. 

From  an  Old  French  Legend  ^eraia  ^ntittj 


Christmas  Gift  for  All  the  Year 


Dear  Editor: 

Last  February  15th,  (in  Hand¬ 
craft-Garden  Exchange)  you  pub¬ 
lished  my  request  for  used  Bibles 
which  I  would  repair  and  then  dis¬ 
tribute  to  others  who  had  no  copies 
of  their  own.  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  tremendous  response. 

In  the  mail  came  42  usable  Bibles, 
two  large  Pulpit  editions,  and  many 
more  in  need  of  repair.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Testaments  arrived,  three 
Missionary  story  books,  besides  Bible 
Stories  for  children  which  R.  N.  Y. 
readers  sent  to  my  own  children. 
Forty-nine  ladies  and  one  man  re¬ 
sponded  generously  and  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  104  letters  to  date  in  reply. 

For  some  time  a  new  package  came 
every  day  and  the  whole  family  stood 
eagerly  waiting  to  see  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  Then  came  the  big  snow¬ 
storm  of  March.  Thus,  when  others 
had  no  way  of  heating  their  homes 
(electricity  failed),  we  invited  one 
family  with  two  hired  men  to  stay 
with  us.  We  were  fortunate  in  having 
coal  for  heating,  and  a  fireplace  for 
cooking. 

It  happened  that  the  visiting  fami¬ 
ly  and  the  hired  men  were  of  two 
faiths  different  from  our  own.  So 
here  we  were,  11  grown-ups  and 
children,  of  three  faiths,  living  to¬ 
gether  through  the  storm.  But  we 
also  shared  together  the  excitement 
of  opening  those  packages  which 
brought  God’s  Word  to  us  all. 

That  Sunday  gave  the  opportunity 
to  look  into  His  Precious  Book  and 
to  see  the  many  wonderful  promises 
therein  for  all  His  children  I  trust 
our  experience  through  the  snow¬ 
storm  has  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  each  one  of  those  11. 

From  the  Bibles  I  repaired,  I  gave 
14  to  children  in  our  Sunday  School. 

I  have  places  for  three  more  right 


now  and,  of  course,  shall  repair  and 
distribute  any  further  Bibles  that 
may  be  sent  to  me.  For  instance,  Fri¬ 
day  when  my  daughter  Joyce  nine 
years  old,  returned  from  school,  she 
said:  “Mommy,  will  you  give  a  Bible 
for  the  third  grade  teacher?  She 
keeps  coming  into  our  room  to  bor¬ 
row  our  Bible,  so  I  guess  there  isn’t 
one  in  her  room.”  I’m  proud  that 
small  Joyce  was  so  observant,  and 
this  shows  how  Bibles  are  placed 
where  we  find  there  is  need  of  one. 

I  have  promised  many  of  my 
donors  that  I  would  try  to  make  this 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
work  through  The  Rural  New 
Yorker.  In  addition  I  want  to  thank 
each  R.  N.  Y.  giver  for  this  generous 
help  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  Nor 
am  I  forgetting  to  thank  the  Sunday 
School  class  who  mailed  $10  to  be 
spent  on  repairing  materials.  I  also 
must  thank  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
and  Woman  and  Home  Editor  for 
opening  the  Handcraft-Garden  Ex¬ 
change  to  my  request,  and  to  Blanche 
Sutton  who  relayed  all  the  letters 
to  me.  Happy  in  His  Service, 

Nov,  3, 1958  (Signed)  Pearl  Wade 


[Editor’s  Note:  Pearl  Wade  (Mrs, 
Edward  T.)  offered  in  exchange  for 
the  Bibles  new  sample  carpet  stair 
treads,  the  mailing  of  which  added 
much  to  her  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  may  wish  to  send 
Bibles  to  her  in  future  will  be  glad 
to  do  so  without  Mrs.  Wade’s  sending 
anything  in  return.  Her  address  is 
Jackson  Road,  Atco,  New  Jersey.  — 


A  mass  of  honeysuckle  keeps  its 
green  leaves  deep  into  the  Winter — 
another  good  feature  of  this  vine. 
Just  don’t  let  it  grow  too  thick,  or 
you  will  have  a  summer  jungle! 


The  Twelve  Days 
Of  Roast  Goose 

The  way  we  came  to  have  roast 
goose  for  Christmas  that  year  is  a 
story  we  never  forget  in  our  family. 
After  our  gander  and  his  two  mates 
followed  my  aunt  to  Church,  one 
Sunday,  she  laid  down  the  law:  those 
geese  would  have  to  be  killed! 

For  about  five  years  up  to  that 
time  we’d  had  geese  as  pets.  As 
my  brother  said:  “Just  to  add  to 
the  barnyard  scene.”  Besides,  we 
were  temporarily  without  a  horse 
or  cow,  so  the  geese  would  help  keep 
down  the  grass. 

Since  my  brother’s  hunting  dog 
was  more  friendly  than  fierce,  the 
geese  also  acted  as  watchdogs.  If 
a  stranger,  or  anyone  we  didn’t  like, 
stepped  onto  the  place,  the  gander 
would  hiss  with  menace,  advancing 
with  wings  flapping.  At  a  word  from 
us,  he  would  retreat,  though  still 
eying  the  visitor.  And  in  the  dead  of 
night,  at  any  out-of-the-way  sound, 
the  whole  flock  would  set  up  a  honk¬ 
ing. 

Our  gander  was  especially  fond  of 
my  father,  following  him  about  the 
yard.  Many  a  time  he  would  have 
gone  along  to  the  country  store  until 
Father  would  tell  the  gander  to  wait 
at  the  gate. 

On  the  particular  Sunday  of  this 
story,  my  aunt  started  as  usual  to 
church.  She  walked  alone  as  none 
of  us  was  about.  She  herself  did  not 
notice  what  was  happening  back  of 
her  as  she  moved  slowly  up  the  hill. 
She  did  think  that  the  people  in  cars, 
going  by,  seemed  to  look  back  and 
smile  more  than  usual.  But  she  said 
to  herself:  “How  friendly  people  are 
today!  Even  strangers!” 

Now  my  aunt  never  held  her  head 
in  the  high,  haughty  manner  of  the 
gander  (the  two  geese  were  also 
more  modest);  still.  Aunt  was  a  tall 
dignified  woman.  Just  before  she 
turned  in  at  the  church — a  white 
high-steepled  New  England  church 
with  a  green  before  it  set  with 
elms — someone  called  out  to  her: 
“Look  behind  you!”  The  procession 
she  beheld  was  a  stately  one,  albeit 
disconcerting,  amazing  and  in  gOose- 
step. 

Anyway,  my  stately  aunt  laughed 
as  heartily  as  anyone  But  the  geese 
had  to  go,  especially  that  gander. 

As  always  happened  when  Aunt 
made  up  her  mind,  the  three  birds 
were  penned  up  first,  fattened  on 
corn,  and  we  ate  the  best  bird,  the 
young  female,  for  Christmas.  The 
other  two  graced  the  table  on  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays.  .  .the  only  time 
we  virtually  had  roast  goose  for 
Christmas  Day,  New  Year’s  and 
Twelfth  Night,  Ruth  Tirrell 


Spicy  Apple  Twists 

This  recipe  was  awarded  $25,000 
at  the  Pillsbury  Bake-Off  this  Fall. 

Use  2  baking  apples,  pared,  cored 
and  sliced  into  eight  wedges;  IV2 
cups  sifted  Pillsbury’s  Best  All  Pur¬ 
pose  Flour;  1  teaspoon  salt;  V2  cup 
shortening;  4  to  5  tablespoons  cold 
water;  Vs  cup  melted  butter;  V2  cup 
sugar;  1  teaspon  cinnamon;  Va  cup 
water. 

Prepare  apples.  Sift  flour  with  salt 
into  mixing  bowl.  Cut  in  shortening. 
Sprinkle  cold  water  over  mixture 
stirring  with  fork  until  dough  is 
just  moist  enough  to  hold  together. 
Form  into  ball.  Flatten  to  about  one- 
half-inch  thickness;  smooth  edges. 

Roll  out  on  floured  surface  to 
16xl0-inch  rectangle.  Cut  into  six¬ 
teen  lOxl-inch  strips.  Wrap  one  strip 
around  each  apple  slice.  Arrange  in 
13x9x2-inch  pan,  sides  not  touching. 
Brush  with  butter;  sprinkle  with 
mixture  of  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Pour 
one-half  cup  water  over  pastries. 

Bake  in  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  25 
to  30  minutes  until  golden  brown. 
Serve  warm  or  cold,  plain  or  with 
cream.  Makes  16. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Greetings  to  Our  Readers 

That  would  be  my  wish:  to  send  pleasure.  But  the  wish  must  go  un- 
a  personal  card  to  all  Woman  and  fulfilled  out  of  sheer  numbers. 
Home  folk,  to  the  hundi’eds  of  read-  Please,  instead,  here  and  now,  take 
ers  who  have  written  to  me  over  my  hearty  wishes  for  a  Merry 
these  almost  14  years,  to  the  scores  Christmas  and  the  best  of  Happy 
of  women  who  have  made  the  New  Year  for  1959.  Greetings  to  one 
j  Woman  and  Home  Garden  such  a  and  all! 


Feeding  Winter  Birds 

Before  we  left  for  our  Florida 
vacation,  there  were  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches,  chickadees  and  other 
birds  eating  at  our  feeders.  I  was 
concerned  about  taking  care  of  them 
for  the  Winter  while  we  were  away, 
i  I  solved  the  problem  by  getting 
onion  bags  from  the  chain  stores,  cut¬ 
ting  them  into  smaller  bags  and 
stitching  them  several  times  around 
I  so  they  wouldn’t  ravel.  Then  I  filled 


six  or  seven  with  suet  and  tied  them 
firmly  to  branches  of  our  box  elder 
tree. 

When  we  returned  two  months 
later,  some  of  the  bags  still  con¬ 
tained  suet  and  the  birds  were  still 
feeding.  In  spite  of  the  hard  Winter, 
our  feathered  guests  had  been  taken 
care  of  while  we  were  away. 

One  does  not  like  to  spread  a 
table,  and  then  take  it  away  when 
it  is  most  needed. 

New  Jersey  Isadora  Drinkwater 


Slimming  Lines 


8163.  LOVELY  LIN¬ 
GERIE.  Sizes  121/2  to 
26%.  Size  14%  (35 

bust)  slip,  2%  yds.; 
41/4  yds.  lace.  Panties 
11/4  yds.  25  cents. 


8261 

12-20 

8261.  HANDS  OME 
SLIMMER.  Sizes  12 
to  20.  Size  14  (34 
bust)  3%  yds.,  35  in. 
25  cents. 


i2’/4-26'/j 


8270.  STRIKING  STRIP¬ 
ER.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
12  (32  bust)  3%  yards, 
35  in.;  1/4  yd.  trim.  25 
cents. 

\ 


8129.  SMART  MATRON. 
Sizes  36  to  52.  Size  38 
(40  bust)  4%  yds.,  35 
in.;  %  yd.  trim.  25  cents. 


8242.  PRETTY  BIB 
APRON.  Only  1  yd.,  35 
in.,  size  14.  Sizes  12  to 
42.  25  cents. 

8176.  SCHOOL -PARTY  m 
Sailoi’-collar.  Sizes  3  to  qivaV 
8  yrs.  Size  4,  2%  yds.,  39 
35  in.  Tie,  %  yd.,  25  cts. 


8270 

.wo  III 


PLEASE  PRINT  your 
name,  full  address,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  right  on  order. 
Send  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


For  QUICK  SERVICE,  add  10  cents  per  pattern  for  first  class  mailing. 
December  20,  1958 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

from  the  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 


Actual  Size:  T'/o-inches  high 


PAIR  OF  KEROSENE  LAMPS 

at  a  small  traction  of  real  value! 


only  $3.00  lor  pair  (2) 

Postage  Prepaid 

Finished  in  gleaming  copper.  Useful  and  decorative,  easy 
to  carry.  Lights  your  way  or  provides  delightful  lighting 
effects.  The  base  flips  up  and  becomes  a  bracket  for  wall  hang¬ 
ing  or  stands  alone  as  pictured  above.  A  wonderful  buy  .  .  . 
a  conversation  piece!  Use  the  handy  coupon  below.  Order  at 
once  —  quantities  are  limited.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
_ 

- 

j  The  Rural  Family  Discount  Plan 
I  333  West  30th  Street 
I  New  York  1„  New  York 

I 

1 

I 

I  Please  send . pair(s)  of  your  SPECIAL  KEROSENE 

I 

[  LAMPS.  Enclosed  is  $ . 

I 

I 

I  Name . 

I 

i 

I  Address . 

I 

j  Post  Office  . . State . 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  New 
York -New  England  Edition:  18  cents  per 
word;  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva 
Edition:  15  cents  per  word;  Both  Editions: 
28  cents  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 
When  box  number  is  used,  add  five  words 
to  total. 

Dates  of  Issue: 

Jan.  3  closes  Dec.  19 
Jan.  17  closes  Jan.  2 

COPY  MUST  REACH  US  FRIDAY,  10:00 
A.  M.  15  DAYS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  DATE 
OF  ISSUE. 


HELP  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Country  estate.  To  work 
with  and  supervise  other  employees.  Must 
be  experienced  in  general  maintenance 

of  estate,  lawns,  shrubbery  and  green¬ 

house.  Poultry  raised  for  home  co^umptipn. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  dependable  married 
man  (no  children)  who  is  interested  in  a 
permanent  position.  Nice_  cottage  for  living 
Quarters.  Write  full  details  as  _  to  experience 
and  give  phone  No.  for  immediate  considera- 
tton.  BOX  2703,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm 

work.  No  smoking.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  milking  machine  aerators 

wanted  for  large  dairy  farm.  Only  men  who 
like  to  work  with  and  know  how  to  care  for 
cows  should  apply.  Steady  year  round 
ment,  bonus.  Furnished  apartments  with  l^at 
and  electricity,  also  boarding  house  availaWe. 
Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Franklin,  Mass.  Mr. 
Bernon,  telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:00  P.M. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  POplar  9-7996.  _ 

HOUSEPARENTS:  Housemother  or  housefather 
for  school  age  children,  good  education  and 
experience  needed,  maintenance  , 

salary.  Write  Wiley  House,  1650  Broadway, 

Bethlehem,  Penna. _  _ ^ — 

HELP  Wanted:  Assistant  cooks,  male  and  fe- 
'"male.  Attendants,  female.  Salary  $2,990  to 
$3,780  per  year.  Annual  salary  increases.  Le^ 
maintenance  (board,  room  ^d  laundry  $9.79 
per  week.)  Five  day,  eight  Imur  wprk  week. 
Annual  vacation  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave. 
Life,  accident  and  health  insurance  and  So¬ 
cial  Security  available.  Recreation:  bowling, 
tennis,  swimming,  golf.  Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  eventual  retirement  peiwion. 
For  information  write  Director,  Wassaic  State 

School,  Wassaic,  New  York. _  . 

HERDSMAN  on  modern  dairy  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Must  be  experienced, 
able  to  take  charge  and  accept  responsibility 
of  high  producing  Holstein  dairy  cattle.  Some 
outside  work  during  busy  season.  House, 
privileges  and  vacation.  John  P.  Rohan,  Cream 

St.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  _ _ 

BL ACi^MITH :  A  temporary  position  is  avail¬ 
able.  Some  knowledge  of  sharpening  and 
hardening  tools.  Simple  electric  .  welding  and 
forage  work  necessary.  Apply  to  Worcester 
State  Hospital.  Box  57,  Worcester.  Mass. 
WANTED:  Woman,  age  18-30,  to  ass^t  mother 
in  caring  for  three  small  children.  Own  room, 
bath  and  TV.  Congenial  family,  living  on 
North  Shore  of  Bostpm  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  BOX  3400,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.Y.-1220) 
WHITE  couple  (no  children)  for  boarding 
kennel  located  near  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
Also  have  opening  for  one  single  woman  or 
man  for  same  type  of  work.  Thi^s  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  an  excellent  futoe.  O^ 
other  employees  know  of  this  ad.  BUA.  J4ui, 

Rural  New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  Man:  Selling  ability.  Wholesale  live 
poultry,  etc.  N.  Y.  C.  Good  future.  Refer- 

ences.  BOX  3402,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Wife  to  work  in  home,  husband 
to  assist  generally  on  outsic^  work.  PleasariL 
private  Quarters  with  bath.  Salary  open.  State 
qualifications  and  references.  BOX  3403,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  without  children  desires 
housekeeper.  Ernest  McLaughlin,  T^cram, 

New  York.  _ _ _ (N,  Y.-1220) 

MALE  Caretaker:  Elderly,  good  health,  sober 
and  responsible,  to  watch  buildii^ 
grounds  and  be  generally  useful  with  light 
handiwork.  Drivers  license  required  to  drive 
small  children.  Beautiful  room,  excellent  food, 
life  time  job.  Salary  open.  Write  Knollwood 
ScLol  Elmsford,  N.^  Y.^Call  LYric  2-7080.  _ 

COUPLE:  Elderly  in  good  health  looking  for 
a  permanent  home.  Nice  living  quarters 
with  good  food  plus  small  salary  in  exchange 
for  light  household  duties  and  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  watching  the  house  and  grounds. 
Write  H.  W.  Meiedman,  Knollwood  Road. 

Elmsford,  N.  Y.  Phone:  LYric  2-7080. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  small  family,  general 
dairy  farm  work.  Registered  Guernseys. 
Good  house,  wages  and  extras.  Bren  Bern 
Farm,  Stepney,  Conn. _ (N-  Y.-1220) 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


TAKE  over  your  area:  Agents,  dealers,  farm¬ 
ers,  make  $125  up  weekly  selling  nationally 
advertised  Campbeirs  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Concentrates.  No  investment.  Everything 
free.  Campbell  Co.,  (Est.  1928),  Rochelle  19, 
Illinois. 


SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 
in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora- 

tories,  Napoleon,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

IF  you’re  willing  to  work  hard,  and  have  high 
business  standards,  write  for  test  questions. 
Liberal  advertising,  supplies,  coaching,  free 
to  those  who  qualify.  Strictly  commis^on. 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Four  Effs, 
Box  264-RNY,  Manchester,  N.  H.  (N.  Y.-1220) 
CASH  in  on  your  farming  experience!  Sell  a 
well  known  line  of  feed  supplements  in 
your  home  area.  Mature  men  with  farm  back¬ 
ground  can  build  financial  security  with  our 
products.  We  help  you  get  started— help  you 
increase  your  sales.  Write,  giving  experience, 
minimum  income  needed.  BOX  3405,  Rural 

New  Yorker. _ 

SELL  quality  mineral  supplements  to  farmers 
in  your  county.  No  objections  to  handling 
non-conflicting  items.  Write  Meyer  Labora¬ 
tories.  Napoleon,  Ohio.  _ _ 

SALESMEN  Wanted:  Your  farming  experience 
will  help  you  supplement  your  winter  earn¬ 
ings,  and  increase  your  financial  security. 
Buy  well  known  Mineral  Supplements  Whole¬ 
sale  or  Dealers  Cost,  and  sell  farmers  in  your 
county.  Excellent  repeat  business.  Write  for 
Trial-Order  offer.  BOX  3406,  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

CHAIN  saw  agents  wanted:  Earn  $100,  $200 
week  with  home  agency.  Armstrong’s,  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. _ _ 

CIGARETTES  from  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  etc.,  from  any  countries  in 
the  world:  $7.50  per  1,000  cigarettes,  F.O.B. 
loading  point.  Germain  Bourassa,  St.  Barnabe 
North,  Quebec,  (Canada.  _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHERN  New  Jersey:  Country  homes, 

farms,  acreage  for  agriculture  or  industry. 
Details  and  list  sent.  Le  Gore  Co.,  Realtors, 

Vineland,  New  Jersey.  _ _ 

FLORIDA:  Easy  walk  to  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Grand  Lagoon,  complete  marina.  Beautiful 
75-foot  residence  lots  on  22-foot  paved  street, 
in  Gulf-front  subdivision;  $24.75  down,  $23.20 
monthly  including  interest.  "Total  price  $1.2^. 75. 
No  comparable  location  priced  so  low.  Bro¬ 
chure  free.  Sam  B.  Hearn,  Broker,  Inc.,  Box 

177-G,  Panama  City  Beach,  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  Homesites:  Big.  beautifully  wooded, 
$290.  Only  $10  monthly.  Free  brochure.  Write 
today.  Howard  Wood,  Fountain,  Florida. 


268  ACRES,  machinery,  modernized  house. 
Karakul  sheep.  Middleton.  Medusa,  N.  Y. 
VERMONT:  Four  room  cottage.  36  acres.  Mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Price  $2,100.  George  Brew, 
Lunenburg,  Vermont. _ 

FARMS  for  sale;  Located  in  central  Delaware. 

Retirement  farm,  home  with  all  conveniences, 
and  seven  acres  of  land,  $6,900.  Farm  with  92 
acres,  60  tillable,  $12,800.  Farm  with  78  acres, 
65  tillable.  Home  with  all  conveniences, 
$14,900.  Farm  and  residential  properties.  Har¬ 
vey  G.  Marvel,  Realtor,  Milford.  Delaware. 


SULLIVAN  County,  Grahamsville.  N.  Y.:  300 
acres  of  farmland,  15-room  house  two  baths, 
10  barns,  two  miles  of  black  top  roads.  Asking 
$30,000.  Terms  arranged.  H.  B.  Wallace.  45 
Main  St.,  White  Plains  9-4499^ _ Y.-TF) 


FARM  For  Sale:  One  of  the  finest  farms  in 

New  York  State.  700  acres.  Cortland  County, 
large  barns,  equipped  with  barn  cleaner,  conri- 
fort  stalls.  Three  lovely  houses  for  five  fami¬ 
lies.  Possession  at  once.  Harley  Beardsley, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CATALOG  Free.  The  frank,  specific  descrip¬ 

tions  of  several  hundred  listings  are  in¬ 
tended  to  help  you  avoid  costly,  needless 
“looking  around.”  All  kinds,  sizes,  prices, 
from  low  priced  tracts  to  better  homes  and 
farms.  Coastal  Maine  to  west  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Four  Effs.  Box  264-RNY,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. _ (N.  Y.-1220) 


NORTH  DAKOTA:  For  information  on  buying 

North  Dakota  grain  and  stock  farms  con¬ 
tact  Courtney  Real  Estate  Service,  Oakes, 
North  Dakota. _ 

LIKE  country  living?  See  this  spacious  7-room 

Colonial  home,  now  being  remodelecL  lo¬ 
cated  12  miles  northwest  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Property  includes  barn  for  saddle  horses  or 
workshop,  five  acres  land.  BOX  3407,  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ (N.  Y.-1220) 


LARGE  farm  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

with  boarding  house,  cabins,  barns,  etc.; 
natural  lake.  Ideal  for  boarders  or  camp;  good 
road.  BOX  3212,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

3,000  TREE  orchard  1,000  feet  Lake  Cham- 

plain  front,  equipped,  modern  house;  $37,500. 
High  income  dairy  farms,  down  payment 
$10,000  up.  David  L.  Ryan,  Broker,  Vergennes, 
Vermont.  


FOR  Sale  or  lease:  Central  New  York  mill 

building  35x45,  2V2  stories,  heavy  wood  con¬ 
struction,  year  around  water  power,  50  horse¬ 
power  used,  50  more  available:  6-room  house, 
4-car  garage,  IV2  acres  of  land;  near  two  rail- 
roads.  D.  S.  Sharp.  R.  D.  2,  Newark,  New  York. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED:  Fruit  farm,  two  young  men  want 

to  buy  good  orchard  with  some  open  land. 
Farm  able  to  grow  apples,  peaches,  etc.  Give 
all  details  in  first  letter.  P.  C3.  Box  975,  R.F.D., 
Allendale,  New  Jersey.  _ 

DAIRY:  200-400  acres,  alfalfa  land,  within  2V2 

hours  drive.  R.  T.  Johnson,  15  Franklin  Ave., 

Rye,  New  York. _ (N.  Y.-1220) 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  with  own  line  of  good 
tools  wants  modern  dairy  farm  to  rent  or 
share  basis  by  April  1959,  Buffalo  or  Rochester 
area  preferred.  Would  also  consider  purchase 
on  contract.  BOX  3408,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


COUNTRY  BOARD 

HUNTERS  —  SKIERS,  Room  and  Board,  $9.00 

per  day.  South  Hill  Lodge,  Letha  and 
Richard  Lourie,  off  Route  10,  Lempster,  New 
Hampshire.  Phone  8-12. 

BABY  CHICKS 


ROCKS  or  Reds,  no  Leghorns,  life  guarantee, 

C.O.D.  $5.95-100.  National  Chicks,  Phila- 
delphia  50,  -Penna. _ _ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  egg  bred  chicks.  Approved  clean. 

20  varieties.  Free  folder.  Rhodes  Hatchery, 
Spencer,  West  Virginia. _ 

POULTRY 

TURKEY  poults,  45c  upl  Goslings,  89c  tipi 

Ducklings,  24c  up.  Guineas,  28c.  Cooper 
Hatchery,  Oakwood  23,  Ohio. _ 

BANTAMS 


BUFF  Cochin  bantams,  extra  fine.  Orrin 

Shepard,  Le  Roy,  New  York. _ 

PLANTS 

AQUARIUM  Plants;  Curley  Leaved  lace  plant. 

Poor  Man’s  lace  plant,  dwarf  lily,  at  $1.00 
collection,  all  three  $2,00  postpaid.  Free  list 
rare  plants.  L.  Roberts,  P.  O.  272,  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts. _ _ _ _ 

EVERGREEN  Seedlings:  Christmas,  ornamen¬ 
tal;  New  Jersey-grown  and  certified.  Write 
for  complete  list.  Ryland  Croshaw  Nursery, 

Columbus,  New  Jersey.  _ 

MINIA’TURE  Roses;  Perfect  little  roses  grow 
on  tiny  bushes.  Shipped  prepaid  in  pots. 
Three  for  $3.75  with  instructions.  Minituroses, 
Claverack,  New  York. _ 

RAYNER’S  Famous  Strawberry  Plants.  Virus- 
free  all  healthy  sure  to  grow  stock.  Parent 
plants  furnished  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
and  U.  of  Md.  to  supply  better  Strawberry 
plants  for  the  American  farmer  and  gardener. 
Our  new  1959  catalog  gives  all  information,  in¬ 
cluding  full  description  of  New  Earlidawn,  Red- 
glow,  Surecrop,  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Also  Blueberries,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubs.  Best  planting  and  culture 
methods.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
your  copy  today.  It’s  Free.  Rayner  Bros.,  Inc., 
Salisbury  95,  Maryland. 


SCOTCH  PINE:  1,000  seedlings,  $8.00— Graded 
Pictured  shaping  guide  free  with  order 
Denton  Nursery,  Route  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms:  First  class 

milkers,  poultrymen,  general  farm  workers. 
Ellinger’s  Employment  Agency,  271  Bowery. 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.  Phone:  GRamercy  3-8168-9, 

FARM  and  dairy  help  for  machine  and  hand 

milkers.  Tractor  men,  yard  men,  also  poul¬ 
try  and  all  kinds  of  labors.  Quinn  Employment 
Agency,  70  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Portland  7-7865. _ _ 

MATURE  man,  cook,  houseman,  etc.  Handy. 
Anywhere.  BOX  3404,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


LAW  scholar  (La  Salle)  wants  employment. 

legal  profession  or  agriculture.  Age  52.  BOX 
3410,  Rural  New  Yorker.  (N.  Y.-1220) 


QUALITY  fruit  trees  including  dwarfs  and 
new  patented  introductions.  Free  color  cata¬ 
log.  Van  well  Nursery,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS:  Quicker,  easier,  cheaper. 

“Magic”preplanted  trays.  Newest  facts  free. 
Spawn  $1.00.  Luxyork,  641  So.  19th,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


PATENTS— INVENTIONS 


“INVENTOR’S  Guide"  and  “Record  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  free  on  request.  Frank  R.  Ledermann, 
Registered  Patent  Attorney.  154  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  Engineering:  Barn  cleaners, 

heavy  duty  spreaders,  silage  unloaders,  bulk 
milk  tanks,  bulk  milk  trucks,  herringbone 
milking  systems,  pipeline  milkers,  silos,  grain 
and  feed  storage  bins,  low  cost  steel  buildings 
Terms.  Nold  Farm  Supply,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

FEED  silage  mechanically  with  P  &  _  D  silo 

unloader  and  auger  bunk  feeder.  With  this 
unlOader  a  boy  can  easily  feed  from  eight  to 
15  tons  an  hour  the  push  button  way.  Hard 
packed  or  frozen  silage  no  problem.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  30  days  free  trial.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Plastic  silo  and  stack  covers  at  three  cents 
per  square  foot.  Good  dealers  wanted.  Write: 
P  &  D  Sales  Company.  Plainfield  18  Illinois. 

BUY  direct  now  from  U  S.  Government 

depots:  Surplus  farm  machinery,  jeeps, 
trucks,  tractors,  implements,  miscellaneous. 
“Depot  List  and  Procedure."  $1.00.  Brody, 
Box  8-RR,  Sunnyside  4,  New  York. _ 

PATZ  barn  cleaners,  silo  unloaders.  Used 

cleaners.  Some  dealerships,  agencies  avail¬ 
able.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Waverly.  New  York. 
_  (N.  Y.-TF) 

PAINT  sprayers:  Navy  surplus,  $300.  Unit 
$34.50,  free  folder.  Imsco,  1829  South  State 
St.,  Chicago,  16,  Ill. _ 

GARDEN  Tractors :  Four  horsepower  special 

$99  this  month.  Universal  Manufacturing  Co., 
324  West  10th  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Indiana. 

FOR  Sale:  Brand  new,  one  12  and  one  14  foot 
Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders  at  a  big  discount. 

Richard  Richter,  Plainfield,  Illinois. _ 

SENSATIONAL  Garden  Tractor:  Hoes  between 
plants  and  rows,  including  strawberries. 
Eliminates  hand  hoeing.  Standard  in  size,  yet 
entirely  different.  Patent  2742840.  Also  tills. 
Fantastic  offer  to  first  few  inquiries.  Auto 

Hoe,  DePere  46,  Wisconsin. _ 

STOVES,  Heaters  and  Parts:  Coal,  wood,  oil, 
gas.  electric.  Empire  Stove  &  Furnace  Co., 
795  Broadway,  Albany,  New  York. _ 

ALL-PURPOSE  feed  trucks.  14-bushel,  $65. 

Folder.  Farm-Aids,  Southwick,  Massachusetts. 
PONY  carts  and  harnesses:  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tory.  Dealers  write  for  setup.  Pearson’s, 
303  rN  Streeter,  Muncie,  Indiana. _ 

20  ACRES:  Farm  equipment.  20  crawlers,  75 
wheel  tractors,  50  combines,  65  balers,  new 
and  used,  popular  makes.  See  now  for  winter 
bargains.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canan- 
daigua.  New  York. _ 

BUY  Surplus  direct  from  Government  at  tre¬ 
mendous  savings,  farm  tools,  machinery, 
truck,  jeep,  tractor,  power  units,  hundreds 
others  listed  in  our  bulletin.  Price  $1.00. 
Government  Surplus  Sales,  BOX  169  RNY, 
East  Hartford  8,  Conn, 

LATEST  type  chore  boy  milking  parlor,  eight- 
stall,  side  opening;  with  pipeline  cleans 
in  place.  Will  separate.  Tremendous  saving  to 
you.  Stoney  Acres  Farm.  Southbury,  Conn. 
Phone:  Congress  4-5027. 


SPORTING  GOODS 


SNOWSHOES;  Finest  handmade  quality,  $15 
to  $25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
Anderson  &  Sons,  Cumberland  Ctr.,  Maine. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


SAWDUST 


FOR  Sale:  Immediate  delivery,  from  our  own 
supply.  Kiln  dried  or  green  sawdust,  dry 
or  green  shavings,  in  traUerload  lots.  CaU 
(Brattleboro,  Vt.)  Alpine  4-4508,  evenings  Al- 
pine  4-4262.  Cersosimo  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

SAWDUST  and  Shavings:  Trailer  load  de¬ 
liveries  to  any  point — New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
J.  F.  Danielski,  'Townshend,  Vermont.  Tele- 
prone  Forest  5-7755.  _ _ 

DAIRY  SUPPLIES 


DAIRY  Supply  Catalog:  The  most  complete 
dairy  catalog  issued.  Several  thousand  items. 
Practically  everything  but  the  cow.  Catalog. 
No.  57-R  mailed  on  request  to  Dairy  Farmers. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Albany  10.  New  York. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


SHARPENING  SERVICES 


CATTLE  clippers  sharpened  and  repaired, 

L.  Orth,  Callicoon,  New  York. _ 

CLIPPER  Blades.  Enclose  90  cents  per  pair. 

Sharpened  on  factory  equipment  by  experts. 
Returned  same  like  new.  Guaranteed.  Creutz- 
burg,  Wayne,  Penna. _ 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

NATIONALLY  advertised  veterinary  supplies 

at  genuine  wholesale  prices.  List  free.  Vet- 
.Aids,  5612  Knox  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis  19, 
Minnesota. _ _ _ 

MASTITIS  ointment,  $3.90  per  dozen  postpaid. 

Each  syringe  contains  100,000  units  peni¬ 
cillin,  250  mg.  Streptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomcyin. 
Carlart  Pharmacal  Company,  Bardonia,  New 
York.  _ (N.  Y.-1220) 


SILO  UNLOADERS 

SILO  Unloaders:  $795  complete.  Guaranteed. 

Literature  on  request.  Nelson  Maginnis,  Dls- 
tributor,  Allentown.  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-1220) 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

PLYWOOD  and  hardboard  panels  at  wholesale 

direct  from  New  England  distributors.  Free 
price  list.  Violette  Company.  Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts.  (N.  Y.-TF) 


AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


MORE  MILES  PER  GALLON.  Super  tungsten 
ignition  points  for  all  gasoline  driven  farm 
tractors,  cars,  trucks.  Points  guaranteed  ren¬ 
der  more  power,  faster  starting  when  cold, 
longer  plug  life.  No  fluttering  or  holdback  at 
high  speeds.  No  shorting  or  burning  out. 
Guaranteed  for  25,000  miles  or  your  money 
back  with  a  smile  pronto.  Not  a  gadget — an 
improvement.  Tried,  tested  over  three  years 
by  police  units,  taxi,  car  rental,  truck  con¬ 
tractors  and  industrial  fleets  in  48  states. 
Mail  order  now  stating  year,  make,  number 
cylinders  your  car,  tractor  or  truck.  Price 
$4.95  per  set.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
Syracuse  Brush  and  Specialty  Company.  Box 
97,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  We  pay  postage. 
Dealers  wanted. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


WILL  deliver  good  dairy  hay:  1st  and  2nd 
cutting  alfalfa  and  good  feeding  hay  suit¬ 
able  for  young  stock  and  beef  cattle.  D. 
Arnold  Boyd,  York,  New  York. _ 

CHOICE  Hay:  All  grades,  Mohawk  Valley. 

Trailer  load  deliveries.  When  writirm  give 
telephone  number.  Snyder  Petroleum  Compa¬ 
ny,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  Telephone  4-5111. 
_  (N.  Y.-518-59) 

30  TO  35  TONS  of  hay,  mostly  grass,  some 
clover,  some  alfalfa,  $25  ton.  No  weeds. 
Oswald  Briegel,  Brookfield.  Vermont. _ 

WILL  deliver  good  dairy  alfalfa  hay  and  top 
horse  hay.  D.  Arnold  Boyd.  York,  New  York. 
Phone:  GEneseo  892. _ _ 

100  TONS  First,  Second,  third  cutting  alfalfa. 

Good  quality.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer, 
New  York. 


FOR  THE  LADIES 


WIVES:  Increase  your  family  income  sewing 
babywear  for  stores.  Write  Tiny-Tot,  Galli- 
polis  54,  Ohio. _ 

FREE  catalog:  Unusual  items  for  home  and 
personal  use.  Gifts  pictured  Get  facts  on 
extra  gifts  with  order.  MYCO  Enterprises, 
Dept.  RNY,  Runnemede,  New  Jersey. _ 

LEARN  professional  cake  decorating  Details 
free.  Deco-Secrets,  Venice  25,  California. 

BAKE  new  greaseless  doughnuts  in  kitchen. 

Sell  stores.  Free  recipes.  Daniels,  3605  South 
15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. _ 

SEW  aprons  at  home  for  stores.  No  charge  for 
material  to  fill  orders.  In  our  fourth  sucess- 
ful  year.  Write:  Adco  Mfg.  Company,  Bastrop 
8,  Louisiana.  _ _ 

UNUSUAL  chunks  of  Vermont  hardwoods 

made  into  unique  benches,  coffee  tables, 
etc.  Something  absolutely  different.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  free  price  list.  Tunbridge  Tables.  Tun- 
bridge,  Vermont. _ 

LET  Larkin  Products  make  money  for  you. 

Cosmetics.  extracts.  household  supplies. 
Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  3,  Buffalo  10,  N.  Y. 

HOME  Sewed  Aprons:  Kitchen  aprons  $1.25; 

dress  aprons  $1.50.  State  colors.  Aprons,  295 
North  Main  St.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  (N.  Y.-1220) 

“Learn  Cake  Decorating”  by  one  of  America’s 

Masters.  A  complete  course  (book  form)  for 
only  $4.50  p.  p.  “McMahon  School  of  Cake 
Decorating”,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. _ 

IMPORTED  man-made  diamonds,  rubies,  em- 

erals,  most  brilliant  hard  stones  on  earth. 
Astounds  best  jewelers.  Prices  will  amaze  you. 
Write  for  agents  prices.  Capt.  Wm.  Lewis 
(R)  Pen.  Sta.,  Tampa  9,  Florida. _ 

COTTON  DRESS  cut-a-ways  for  patch  aprons 

or  patch  quilts;  2V2  lbs.  $1.50.  State  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sacks  Remnant  Shop, 
Monticello,  New  York, _ 

HOME-MADE  patch  quilt  tops.  Bed  size,  love- 

ly  designs.  Write  Box  27,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Coplay, 
Penna. _ _ 

LADIES  plastic  rain  cape  in  case  $1.25.  Satis¬ 

faction  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  S.  L. 
Bigford,  Box  692,  New  London,  Conn. _ 

USE  the  new,  easy,  no  paste  “Clip  N’  Stik” 

scrapbook  for  your  miscellaneous  clippings, 
IIV2X8V2  inches.  Postpaid  79  cents.  Also  “Clip 
N’  Stik”  no  paste  recipes  scrapbook  for  your 
favorite  recipe  clippings  8V2x5'/2  inches.  Post¬ 
paid  59  cents.  Potter  Enterprises,  8  Baker  St., 
Foxboro,  Massachusetts. _ 

RUG  BRAIDERS:  At  last,  now  available,  the 

all  new  lacing  thread.  Made  especially  for 
lacing  your  braids  together.  Send  for  free 
samples.  Hudson  Yarn  Company,  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


FOUR  APRONS  and  eight  potholders,  assorted 
colors  only  $1.00.  Guaranteed  to  be  worth 
$4.00  or  your  money  back.  Wrrt.  Rice,  87 
Washington  Ave.,  Kingston  15,  New  York. 


MUSIC-4L  INSTRUCTIONS 


LEARN  old  time  fiddle  playing,  quickly,  easi¬ 
ly.  Play  for  square  dances.  Complete  course 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Old  Time  Fiddle, 
Mt.  Marion  5,  New  York. 


FILM  DEVELOPING 


ROLLS  Developed;  8  prints,  35  cents;  12,  45 
cents;  jumbo  prints,  8,  50  cents:  12,  60  cents. 
Davenport  Finishers,  Davenport.  Iowa. _ 

FREE  roll  Kodacolor  film.  Send  us  your 
Kodacolor  film:  8  exposures  $3.25,  12  ex¬ 
posure  $4.50,  we  will  send  you  Jumbo  prints 
plus  free  roll  film.  Handy  mailing  envelopes 
furnished.  Jack  Rabbit  Company,  Spartan- 
burg,  S.  C.  Since  1920  the  name  you  know. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer:  Roll  developed,  eight 

jumbo  prints  25  cents:  12,  35  cents.  Same  day 
service,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Tops  Photo 
Service,  Box  229-H,  Lyons.  New  York. 


PRODUCTS  FOR  FARM  &  HOME 


LEG  ulcers,  psoriasis,  eczema:  try  Bela-Ro- 
Peol  Ointment.  Small  $3.00;  large  $7.00.  Bela- 
Ro-Peol,  Dept.  RNY,  341  East  Clenter  St., 
Manchester.  Conn. _ (N.  Y.-TF) 

BUY  direct  save  50%  barbecue  machines : 

Model  201  does  8  to  10  chicks  per  hour  $295; 
Model  301  does  12  to  15  chicks  per  hour  $395; 
Model  501  does  20  to  25  chicks  per  hour  $595. 
Combination  Warmer  and  Barb-Q  $495.  Model 
6-30  does  30  chicks  per  hour  $595.  Write 
Barb-Q-Matic,  488  N.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia 

23,  Penna. _ 

STOP  Itching:  Promoting  healing  of  piles, 
psoriasis,  eczema.  “Roberts  Reliable  Salve” 
effective  since  1888.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Three  ounce  $1.00  postpaid.  Roberts  Pharmacy. 
Lisbon  Falls.  Maine. _ 

FREE  fluorescent  lighting  catalog.  Inexpensive 
kits,  parts,  fixtures.  Shoplite,  650-R,  Frank- 
lin,  Nutley  10,  New  Jersey. _ 

SAVE  50';;-  on  vitamins.  New.  free  catalogue 
lists  all  brands,  formulas,  prices.  Compare 
and  save.  State  vitamins  now  using.  Vitamin 
Specialties,  Box  4435-N,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 

PERMANENT,  metal-baked  enamel,  Posted- 
No-Trespassing  signs.  Once  up  these  will 
weather  the  elements  for  years.  Saves  time 
and  money  in  replacements.  For  prices  and 
details,  write  J.  &  E.  Signs,  54  Hamilton  Ave., 
Auburn,  New  York. _ 

ALL  Metal  weather  vanes.  With  windmill 
$6.00,  without  $4.00.  Will  stand  wind  and 
weather  for  years.  Practical.  No  farm  should 
be  without  weather  vane.  Fix-It  Shop,  14 
Johnson  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. _ _ 

SHINE  cars  without  “Polish.”  New  invention. 

Lightning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  106,  Akron,  Ohio. 
LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  free  list  of  articles 
made  especially  for  left  handed  use.  Left 
Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio. 


BOOKS  &  MAGAZINES 


FREE  1959  Herbalist  Almanac  coming  soon. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  now. 
Calumet  Herb  Company,  Bok  248,  South 
Holland,  Illinois. _ 

Elijah  Coming  Before  Christ!  Wonderful  book 
free.  T.  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester  19, 
New  York. 


STAMPS  &  COINS 


WORLD  Wide:  500  different  65  cents:  1,000 
different  $1.35.  Arnold  Croil,  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 


COLLLECTORS:  25  old  American,  foreign 
stamps  10  cents.  Accumulations  wanted.  Bris- 
tols, '  Canton  Center,  Conn. 


100  LARGE  U.  S.  commeratives  only  25  cents 
with  approvals.  Wm.  Rice.  87  Washington 
Ave.,  Kingston  52,  New  York. 


100  WORLD  stamps  five  cents  with  approvals. 
Herget,  2884  Bailey,  Buffalo  15,  New  York. 


I  PAY  five  times  face  value  for  $1.00  gold 
pieces.  Norman  Tremper,  W.  Winfield^  N.  Y. 

SCHOOLS 


LEARN  Auctioneering.  Term  Soon.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


$60.00  WEEKLY,  sparetime — easyl  Home  Vene¬ 
tian  Blind  Laundry.  Free  Book.  Burtt,  2434 
HL,  Wichita  13,  Kansas. _ 

$35  WEEKLY  addressing  envelopes.  Instruc¬ 
tions  $1.00  refundable.  Adservice,  Spring 
Valley  5,  N.  Y. _ 

MAKE  big  money  raising  nutria,  chinchillas, 
cavies,  mink,  rabbits,  or  pigeons  for  us. 
Free  information.  Keeney  Brothers,  New 
Freedom,  Pennsylvania. 

NURSING  Home  (licensed).  Long  established, 
nice  location,  small  town,  low  overhead. 
Annual  gross  income  $36,000.  Owner  retiring. 
George  Collester,  549  State  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. _ (N.  Y.-1220) 

OWN  your  own  business.  No  .investment,  de¬ 
posit  or  cash  needed.  We  will  put  you  in 
a  profitable  business  that  has  tremendous  po¬ 
tential,  lightening  protection.  Accepted  deal¬ 
ers  must  have  references  and  be  bondable. 
Write  complete  information  about  self  and 
business  experience.  Robbins  Industries  Inc., 
Lebanon  Springs,  New  York. 


FIRE  PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC  fire  extinguishing  systems  pro¬ 
tect  lives,  homes,  buildings.  Fire  alarms, 
sprinklers  installed.  Metropolittm  Fire  Pro¬ 
tection,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
worth  4-2528,  Free  information. 


GAS  SERVICE 


GAS  service  beyond  the  gas  mains.  Depend¬ 
able,  economical,  clean;  for  cooking,  water 
heating,  space  heating,  clothes  drying  and 
incineration  in  the  home;  for  brooding,  stock 
water  heating,  crop  drying,  sterilizing,  etc.  on 
the  farm.  Also  gas  appliances.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  the  Suburban  Propane  office  listed 
in  your  telephone  book,  or  write  to  Suburban 
Propane  Gas  Corporation,  Dept.  AR,  Whip- 
pany.  New  Jersey. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 


IF  your  farm  ownership  isn’t  happy  and  re¬ 
warding,  let  us  tell  you  how  to  make  it  so. 
Preliminary  discussions  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  Dept.  D,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service.  Inc.,  4  E.  State  St.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
or  150  South  St.,  Annapolis.  Md. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARN  money  at  home  raising  fishworms  for 
us!  We  buy  your  crop.  Inquire:  Oakhaven 
88,  Cedar  Hill,  Texas. 


BEES 


BEES  insure  better  crop  pollination.  Profitable 
sideline.  Send  $1.00  for  book,  “First  Lessons 
in  Beekeeping’’  and  six  months  subscription. 
Free  literature.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box 
R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


LIGHT  clover  honey;  60  pounds  $10.80;  more 
$10.25  each.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
QUALITY  Nut  Meats,  prepaid:  Black  walnuts 
one  pound  $2.10;  two  pounds  $4.00;  five  pounds 
$9.45.  Mammoth  pecan  pieces:  one  pound  $2.40; 
two  pounds  $4.55;  five  pounds  $10.80.  Hickory- 
nuts  one  pound  $3.00;  two  pounds  $5.70;  five 
pounds  $13.60.  Quantity  discounts.  Write.  T.  J. 
Harman,  212  Front  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania. 
WORLD  Famous  Indian  River  Fruit:  Finest 
Florida  citrus  grown  along  the  Indian  River. 
Receiving  Christmas  orders  now.  Remember 
yourself.  Full  bushel  mixed  $8.95;  V2  bushel 
oranges  $5.95;  5  lb.  tin  famous  Orange  Blossom 
honey  $2.95.  Prepaid.  Add  20%  to  Canada,  or 
write  for  brochure.  Indian  River  Fruit  Compa- 
ny.  Box  166-R,  Indian  River  City,  Florida. 
LIGHT  Clover  honey  liquid  five  pound  pail 
$1.95,  six  five’s  $9.00  prepaid.  Sixty  pound 
can  liquified  $10.80,  fine  granulated  $10.20; 
Fall  flower  $9.90.  Sixty’s  (F.O.B).  G.  W.  Hand, 
R.  D.  2,  Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

PURE  maple  syrup.  No,  1  table  grade,  $6.50 
per  gallon  prepaid  up  to  4th  zone.  Arthur 
Young,  Cherry  Creek,  New  York. _ 

PECANS  in  shell:  Stuarts,  five  pounds,  $3.00: 

mixed  sizes,  varieties,  seven  pounds  $3.00 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. _ 

NORTHERN  New  York  honey  is  best:  5  lbs. 

clover  extracted  $2,00  prepaid;  60  lbs.  $10.80 
here.  Charles  Peet,  Gouverneur,  N,  Y. _ 

FIVE  pounds  boned  smoked  fish  $3.00  post- 

paid.  Denbow  Fisheries.  Lubec,  Maine. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED;  Antique  automobiles,  brass  auto 
lamps,  old  music  boxes,  old  toys  and  me¬ 
chanical  toy  banks.  A.  G.  Carlsen,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


WE  are  always  in  the  market  for  yellow  birch, 
hard  maple,  cherry,  red  and  white  oak, 
soft  maple,  beech  and  white  pine  logs  or 
stumpage.  Highest  prices  paid  for  good  logs 
or  timber.  „  Write  or  telephone  Northern 
Lumber  Company,  Poland,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Poland  4-3605.  (N.  Y.-13) 


SCHOOL  buses  wanted:  Used,  all  sizes.  High¬ 
est  prices  paid.  Will  go  anywhere.  Sam 
Lamkin,  14  Longfellow  Road,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

(N.  Y.-1220) 


I  WANTED  to  Buy:  Old  iron’  toys.  L.  C 

"H’oO’aT'+tz 


WANTED:  Front  end  loader,  air  compressor, 

wagon  drill,  jackhammer.  Condition  imma¬ 
terial.  John  Nelson,  Croton,  N.  Y.  Phone; 
CR  1-8990. 

confederate  States  and  old  paper  money. 

Charles  Affleck,  Winchester,  Virginia. 

LOOK  over  your  old  books:  Will  buy  the 
following  books  published  by  New  York 
Dept,  of  Agriculture;  Pears,  Small  Fruits, 
Birds,  Wild  Flowers,  Grapes.  Also  books  and 
catalogs  with  colored  fruit  and  flower  pic¬ 
tures  published  before  1900.  Also  want  old 
epunty  histories  and  county  atlases,  automo¬ 
bile  manuals  and  trade  journals  before  1920. 
Describe  condition  and  price  wanted  or  I 
will  make  an  offer.  Joseph  Aspinall.  R.  F.  D., 
Pavilion,  New  York.  (N.  Y.-1220) 

WANTED:  44S100  sharps,  tools,  moulds,  brass 
,,full  or  empty;  also  others  and  accessories. 
Warren  Walck,  M.  R.  40,  Easton,  Penna. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES 

XMAS  TREES;  Quote  trailer  lots  roadside/and 
or,  will  cut  our  own.  Valley  Nursery  Sup¬ 
plies,  Basking  Ridge.  New  Jersey.  (N.  Y.-TF) 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 

personalized  —  Postals  —  Informals  — 

Napkins.  Samples?  Write  Pearce,  192  Osborne, 
Danbury,  Conn.  (NY-1220) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RUBBER  Stamp:  Up  to  three  lines  $1.00.  Free 
literature.  Champlain  Industries,  Grand  Isle 

3,  Vermont. 

POEMS  wanted  for  musical  setting  and  record- 

^  ing.  Immediate  consideration.  Send  poems. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters,  250  Beacon  Building. 
Boston,  Mass. 

LET  us  tan  your  hide!  (Your  deerskin  hide, 
of  course)  only  $3.00.  Then  from  your  deer¬ 
skin  or  ours,  you  can  have  custom-made; 
gloves,  mittens,  jackets,  moccasins,  hats,  hand¬ 
bags.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Alvord  Glove 
Co.,  Dept.  RN.  Mayfield,  New  York.  Est.  1917 

STAMPS:  Made  to  order.  Charles  L. 
Forte,  66  Wrinn  St.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

OUR  product  will  prevent  your  female  dog 
or  cat  from  having  litters  for  as  long  as 
surgery  or  harm.  Guaranteed. 
Send  $2.00  for  year’s  supply  to  Capt.  Jack, 
Wayne,  New  Jersey. 

“BACKWOODS  JOURNAL’’,  $1.00  a  year.  20 
cents  copy.  Old  Forge  2,  New  York. 

numbers,  for  trucks  and  signs, 
and  sample.  Mathews  Co., 
827  South  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

iron  street  lights,  14 
_  feet  high;  good  condition;  $45  each.  Fine  for 
mrm  or  parking  areas  and  driveways.  Charles 
G.  Ort,  245  Main  St.,  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey. 

pocket  trick.  An  illusion  good  enough  for 
the  stage!  Only  25  cents.  “M  &  M’’  Cards 
cunmngly  answer  mental  arithemetic  prob- 
lem!  Mysterious  and  very  funny!  Also  25  cents. 
Both  for  M  cents.  J.  E.  Clements,  430  North 
Lumber  St.,  Allentown,  Penna. 


TERRIFIC  for  a  cold  Winter  evening.  Assem- 
ble  a  Black  Forest  clock  kit.  Easy  and  worth- 
while.  Everything,  including  instructions  $3.50 
postpaid  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  litera¬ 
ture  Schatzlein’s,  Locust  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


THREE  Warpoints  $1.00;  two  Birdpoints  $1.00; 

knife,  drill,  scraper,  spearhead  $2.00;  bone 
bead,  awl,  harpoon  tip,  charm  $2.00;  20  flint 
relics  $5.00;  12  shell  disc  beads  Great  Temple 
Mound  $1.00.  Palmer,  435  Washington  Road, 
McKeesport,  Penna. 

your  car  and  truck  upkeep. 
Monetize  data  25c.  Address:  Fronz,  1210 
Magnolia  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 


UP  TO  40  FEET  WIDE  # 

Pure  Polyethylene  Sheeting,  Meets  FHA  Specs.,  in  Clear 
or  Black.  3  thicknesses — Regular,  Heavy  or  Extra  Hea’vy 
gauge.  Very  Durable,  Inexpensive.  Sold  by  Hardware, 
Lumber,  Implement  and  Few  Dealers.  Free  Samples  on 
Requwt_from  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 — Pioneers  in  Plastics. 

The  Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy 
Be  Sore  You  See  “Warp’*”  Branded  On  The  Edge 


MACHMI 

COVfKS 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


Milk  Price  Fight 
Continues  in  Mass. 

The  new  schedule  of  retail  milk 
prices,  recently  set  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Milk  Regulation  Board  — 
boosting  gallon  and  half-gallon 
prices  and  lowering  quart  prices  — 
still  prevails. 

Cumberland  Dairy  and  Dacey 
Bros,  are  two  concerns  that  have 
challenged  the  action  of  the  Milk 
Board  in  the  courts.  Twice  the  courts 
have  declined  to  issue  injunctions  or 
restraining  orders  to  stop  the  State- 
set  prices  from  becoming  effective. 
But  they  have  ordered  the  case  to  be 
heard  on  its  merits  this  month. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Furcolo  has 
called  on  the  Milk  Control  Com¬ 
mission  to  review  its  action.  He  did 
this  more  than  a  week  ago,  but  at 
press  time  the  MCC  had  not  taken 
any  steps  to  review  as  requested. 

In  an  attempt  to  force  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  hand,  the  attorney  repre¬ 
senting  Cumberland  Dairy  sought 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Board  to  obey  the  Governor’s  order. 
The  court  recommended  that  the- 
writ  not  be  pressed  since  an  undue 
length  of  time  had  not  passed  since 
the  issuance  of  the  Governor’s  order. 
If  the  Commission  does  not  begin 
a  review  of  its  recommendation  to 
the  Milk  Regulation  Board,  the  writ 
of  mandamus  will  be  brought  before 
the  court  again. 

Political  charges  continue  to  fly 
back  and  forth  with  any  number  of 
legislators  and  would-be  legislators 
jumping  into  the  fray  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  Governor  or  his  ap¬ 
pointees,  on  the  Teamster’s  Union, 
on  the  Massachusetts  milk  producers, 
or  on  the  membership  of  both  milk 
boards. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  law  needs  to 
be  rewritten.  Two  bills  have  been 
filed  with  the  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  law  altogether.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  opinion  that  the  whole  milk 
problem  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Governor.  The  Legislature  will  con¬ 
vene  January  1. 

Meanwhile,  consumers  are  paying 
the  increased  prices.  One  of  the 
larger  of  the  small  dealers  reports 
that  some  of  the  dealers  are  looking 
around  for  merger  possibilities.  Some 
believe  that,  when  January  1  finds 
the  price  to  producers  set  in  Rhode 
Island,  cut-rate  dealers  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  sell  at  current  prices. 

But  the  tide  in  the  Bay  State 
seems  to  be  against  a  rigged  market. 

H.  A.  Kenny 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Better  Air  in  Our  Dairy 

Barns 

By  Gordon  C.  Perry 

•  It’s  Always  the  Time  to 

Test  for  Milk  and  Fat 

•  Mastitis  Roundup — Facts  on 

Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Control 

•  Automatic  Hens,  Automatic 

Hogs 

By  J.  N.  Bodurtha 

•  1959  Farm  Tractor  Parade — 

Picture  Display 

•  Calf  Scours  —  a  Winter 

Problem 

•  How  TO  Keep  the  Home- 

Killed  Meats 
By  Don  Kinsman 

•  What  Is  Veal? 

•  Home-Killing  of  Poultry 
By  Paul  Margolf 

•  A  Practical  Farm  Work  Shop 

•  Poor  Farm  that  Paid  the 

American  People 
By  Harold  Heifer 


Wonderful  Christmas 
Gift  Calendar  Books 

Those  1959  calendar  books  are 
making  thousands  of  people  pleased! 
Many  readers  who  see  Chamberlain’s 
Calendar  of  American  Cooking  and 
the  New  England  Calendar  quickly 
send  orders  for  more.  Each  has  space 
for  daily  notations  on  weekly  pages, 
and  Cooking  has  fine  recipes  beneath 
the  illustrations  of  52  pages.  In  New 
England  are  attractive  regional 
photographs.  The  stiff,  glossy  covers 
are  in  bright  color.  You  will  enjoy 
these  useful  loose-leaf  books  your¬ 
self;  so  will  those  to  whom  you 
present  them  as  gifts.  Each  is  avail¬ 
able  by  mail,  boxed  and  postpaid,  at 
$1.50  from  THE  RURAL  NEW 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 

— And  don’t  forget  another  de¬ 
lightful  new  book  we  offer:  Rain, 
Hail  and  Baked  Beans,  a  collection 
of  honest-to-goodness  New  England 
recipes.  Abe  Weatherwise  of  Old 
Farmer’s  Almanac  and  Duncan  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  Yankee  magazine  have  put 
together  recommendations  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  with  de¬ 
lightfully  readable  Yankee  comment. 
Available,  as  above,  by  mail,  at  $3.95 
per  copy. 


SELL  your  products  and  services 
through  low  cost  classified  advertisements 


USE  THIS  HANDY  ORDER  BLANK 
Simply  fill  in  your  ad .  .  .  figure  costs 
from  the  rates  listed  below  and  for¬ 
ward  with  your  check.  For  quick, 
profitable  results,  ACT  TODAY! 


•  To  177,000  Form  Fami¬ 
lies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  — ■  18c  per  word. 

•  To  123,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  Pennsylvania -New 
Jersey- Delmarva  - —  15c 
per  word. 

•  To  300,000  Farm  Fami¬ 
lies  in  fhe  Northeast  (12 
States)  —  28c  per  word. 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 
333  WEST  30th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 

Please  Insert  my  ad  In  - 

□  Both  Editions. 


Name 


Address 


- - ORDER  BLANK - 1 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $  j 

I 

I 

Issues  of  the  □  New  York-New  England  □  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delmarva  Edition.  | 
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I 

I 
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City  or  Town  . . . . . .  I 
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I 

.  Stat . . .  I 

I 
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/for  healthy  farm  animals. 

USE  FEEDS  CONTAINING  ^  * 


If  i 


Feeds  for  poultry,  cattle  and  hogs  must 
^contain  traces  of  copper  to  insure - 

•  Prevention  of  anemia  ' 

Healthy,  efficient  breeding  performance 
•  Activation  of  important  enzymes/ 

•  Effective  feed  utilization  i 
•  Sound,  substantial  growth^ 

^  •  Normal  bone  formation' , 


For  the  sake  of  your 
animals  and  your  profits  make 
Fsure  your  feeds  contain  copper  sulfate!| 

PHELPS  DODGED 
REFINING  CORP. 


Free  Facts  about 

Savings  &  Loan  Ass’ns. 

Our  informative  booklet  answers  16  most 
commonly  asked  questions  about  Savings 
and  Loan  Accounts  (insured  up  to 
$10,000  by  an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  as  many  Associations  as  you 
choose).  Many  of  the  Associations  cur¬ 
rently  available  are  paying  4%. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these 
accounts,  write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Ask  for  R-403. 

AMOTT,  Baker  &  Co. 

Incorporate  d 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
American  Stock  Exchange  (Assoc.) 

150  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y, 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4880 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


BUY  DIRECT  from  MILL  and  SAVE  MANY 
DOLLARS  on  the  newest  novelty  weaves, 
beautiful  plaids  and  rich  solid  colors.  Make 
the  finest  coats,  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  slacks, 
sport  shirts  at  amazingly  LOW  MILL  PRICES. 
Write  Today  for  FREE  SWATCHES  of  this 
FALL’S  smartest  all  wool  and  part  wool 
materials. 

HOMEESTAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 

Dept.  B-45,  West  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 


NEW  -  2  -  way 
RELIEF 

for  minor  aches  and  pains  of 

ARTHRITIS 

Acts  Fast  —  Relief  Stays  with  you 
for  extra  hours  with  brand  new 
internal  AND  external  routine. 

The  aches  and  pains  of  arthritic  nature  — 
the  twinges  and  minor  miseries  of  sore 
muscles  and  rheumatism  need  no  longer 
cause  you  dread. 

Science  has  created  a  sensational  new 
way  to  create  relief  that  comes  quickly  and 
stays  long. 

This  amazing  new  idea  is  a  double- 
barrelled  attack  that  promises  you  blessed 
freedom  from  arthritic-like  agonies  such  as 
you  have  never  before  known. 

Called  A-Z,  this  is  a  combination  method 
that  gives  relief  from  A  to  Z  by  encourag¬ 
ing  immediate  pain-abatement  with  external 
application — plus  longer  lasting  absence  of 
minor  pains  through  an  analgesic  capsule 
fortified  with  Alfalfa. 

The  capsule  is  called  ARTH-AID  — 
the  liniment  is  Zer-Lin  (containing 
Zirconium).  Between  them  you  get 
A  to  Z  relief  that  is  both  fast  and 
long  lasting. 

ARTH-AID  costs  $3.85  for  a  month’s 
supply.  Zer-Lin  is  $3.  To  introduce  you  to 
this  heaven-sent  blessedness,  our  special 
mice  for  both  is  but  $4.85  (a  saving  of 
^.00).  We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  that 
if  the  A-Z  method  does  not  help  we  will 
refund  every  penny  at  once  and  without 
question. 

ORDER  TODAY  —  Send  $4.85  for  both 
ARTH-AID  and  Zer-Lin.  They  must  help 
or  your  money  back. 

A-Z  for  Arthritis 

CLINICAL  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORIES 

2600  S.  WALNUT,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


drinkjNs 


,  NEW  ELECTRIC  UNIT 
USES  NO  ^CHEMICALS 

Makes  well,  spring  or  creek  water  sofa  for 
family  end  stock.  ADDS  NO  TASTE  OR 
ODOR!  Fully  automatic— Public  Health  op- 
proved.  Won’t  let  contaminated  water  pass. 
See  your  local  pump  dealer  or  write— 


STERI-FLO 

CORPORATION 


90  W.  PROSPECT 
WALDWICK,  N.  J. 


AtFention  Mothers  With 
Babies  —  3  Minutes 

or  less  heats  baby’s  bottle  to  a  sooth¬ 
ing  warmth.  My  bottle  warmer  is  non¬ 
electric,  all  aluminum,  and  fits  in  any 
6-inch  pan.  Converts  to  funnel  for 
filling  Mason  Jars.  Money  back  guar¬ 
anteed  by  me  personally.  One  dollar. 
Bill  dockers,  R.  D.  1,  Grantville, 
Penna.  No  C.  O.  D.  Please. 


Allen's  1959  Beiry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  for  home  and 
market,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 


72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  : 


COMPLETE  INCOME  TAX  SERVICE 

Federal  Individual  Return  prepared  for  $10.00.  State  Return  $5.00. 
Farm  Returns  Prepared  —  write  for  free  estimate.  All  information 
necessary  for  filing  returns  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  on  our 
convenient  one  page  information  sheet. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will  send  you  further  details 
at  no  obligation  to  you. 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  45lh  Street,  N.  Y.  36,  N.Y.  JUdson  2-1948  Established  1914 


Science  Shrinks  Piles 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch— Relieves  Pain 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  — For  the  first 
time  science  has  found  a  new  healing 
substance  with  the  astonishing  ability 
to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  — without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrink¬ 
age)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all— results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston¬ 


ishing  statements  like  “Piles  have 
ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  Wish  All  Our  Good  Friends 

A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

The  Editor  of  Publisher's  Desk 


We  have  been  subscribers  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  40  years  and 
would  not  be  without  it.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  about  this  work- 
at-home  plan?  H.  p.  w. 

Maine 

This  Arkansas  company  advertises 
for  workers  to  assemble  lamps  for 
them.  They  request  a  $3.00  fee  for 
a  kit  showing  how  to  (io  the  work. 
Retail  value  of  the  sample  lamp 
when  assembled  is  said  to  be  “up 
to  $7.95.”  If  a  party  is  not  satisfied, 
the  kit  may  be  returned  within  15 
days  and  the  $3.00  paid  for  the  sam¬ 
ple  kit  will  be  refunded.  The  crucial 
point  is,  will  you  have  a  mai’ket  for 
the  “items”  if  the  concern  rejects 
them  as  not  made  properly,  and  you 
find  no  market  for  them?  This  is 
true  of  practically  all  work-at-home 
plans  and  is  why  we  recommend  cau¬ 
tion  before  going  into  them.  A  mar¬ 
ket  is  important. 


Two  books  we  wish  to  mention  for 
Christmas  giving,  or  in  fact  for  any 
time,  are  Women  and  Thomas  Har¬ 
row  by  John  P.  Marquand  ($4.75). 
It  is  a  big  novel  with  interesting 
characterizaions.  The  other  is  The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac  Sampler, 
edited  by  Robb  Sagendorph  ($5.0()), 
popular  and  entertaining  since  its 
first  copy  in  1792. 


Could  you  find  a  poem  for  me?  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author, 
but  I  read  it  some  years  ago.  The 
name  is  “There’s  no  pockets  in  your 
shroud.”  I  would  much  appreciate 
a  copy.  R.  o.  b. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the 
poem  requested.  If  any  reader  re¬ 
calls  it  and  the  source,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  it.  One  party  states  that 
it  is  believed  to  be  more  of  a  slogan 
and  does  not  recall  that  it  was  a 
poem. 


Two  men  were  on  my  porch  when 
I  came  home.  They  had  a  beautiful 
blanket  in  a  plastic  bag  which  they 
offered  to  give  me  free  if  I  joined 
a  $1.00-a-week  club  for  15  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  When  I  told  them 
Christmas  was  closer  than  15  weeks, 
they  agreed  but  said  I  could  pay 
more  than  $1.00  a  week,  or  pay  after 
Christmas.  They  said  they  were  from 
Williamsport,  had  10  club  members 
and  needed  five  more.  They  de¬ 
scribed  beautiful  gifts,  but  had  none 
to  show.  I  decided  to  join,  thinking 
it  was  just  15  weeks.  The  younger 
man  filled  out  a  card  with  my  name 
and  address  and  asked  me  to  sign. 
T  asked  what  it  said,  and  he  replied, 
“Read  it.”  I  did  just  far  enough  to 
find  that  the  club  was  for  $49.95  at 
$1.00  per  week,  and  handed  it  back 
saying  that  I  thought  it  was  only  for 
$15.  They  left  very  angry.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  do  not  know  the  name  or 
location  of  the  company,  but  other 
R.  N.  Y.  readers  may  come  in  contact 
with  them  and  a  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.  m.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

Our  subscriber  was  wise  to  fead 
before  signing.  Perhaps  the  money 
only  paid  for  the  blanket  they 
offered.  Watch  for  salesmen  who  of¬ 
fer  too  much  for  nothing. 


I  appreciate  your  fine  letter.  Such 
personal  interest  is  unusual  in  a  big 
company.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  and  wish  you  Happy  Holidays 
and  good  luck.  h.  f.  m. 

New  York 

Your  letter  to  the  company 
brought  prompt  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  reply,  sent  special  de¬ 
livery,  was  received  and  then  the 
merchandise  followed  promptly. 
Thank  you  very  much.  c.  w.  y. 

Pennsylvania 

These  acknowledgements  are  very 
helpful.  If  readers  will  just  advise  us 
when  an  adjustment  is  reached,  we 
will  appreciate  it,  as  it  helps  us  keep 
our  records  straight. 

In  view  of  the  interests  in  Alaska, 
which  has  been  admitted  as  our  49th 
State,  many  inquiries  are  coming  in 
for  information  on  various  phases  of 
the  State — agriculturally  and  other¬ 
wise.  We  would  suggest  writing  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  For  20  cents  they  will 
send  a  booklet,  “Information  Rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Use  and  Disposal  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  and  Resources  in  Alaska.” 

I  feel  sure  the  enclosed  clipping 
will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  the 
readers  of  your  Department. 

Pennsylvania  j.  s.  m. 

The  news  story  states  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  United  States  authori¬ 
ties  are  “cracking  down”  on  knitting 
machine  sales  rackets.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Knitwear  Co.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  operators  of  the  firm, 
have  been  arraigned  on  charges  of 
false  and  misleading  advertising. 
They  are  said  to  have  offered  $33 
to  $66  per  week  for  homeworkers, 
and  represented  they  would  buy  the 
completed  knitted  products.  The 
machines  were  sold  for  over  $500 
each,  including  carrying  charges.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  similar 
machines  can  be  bought  at  retail 
for  less  than  $100.  The  women,  all 
housewives,  testified  that,  when  they 
sought  to  withdraw  from  the  work, 
they  were  told  they  had  signed  con¬ 
tracts  to  buy  the  machines  and  would 
have  to  pay  for  them.  Other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  firms  mentioned  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  are  Shelburne  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  National  Garment  Co. 
of  Bristol,  American  Knitting  Co.  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  Allegheny  Gar¬ 
ment  and  Knitting  Corp  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

I  have  received  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  for  some  years  now  and  we 
sure  do  appreciate  the  information 
it  contains,  especially  the  P.  D.  page. 
I  think  there  is  no  other  paper  like 
it  for  the  small  price  that  it  costs. 
Believe  me  it  is  well  worth  it. 

Pennsylvania  b.  h.  s. 

Quite  often  we  receive  an  appreci¬ 
ative  letter  and  every  once  in  a  while 
we  are  vain  enough  to  want  to  print 
it.  Our  help  is  available  to  all  read¬ 
ers,  and  information  will  be  given 
whenever  possible. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 


Livesfock  Courses 
Coming  Up 

BEEF  AT  CORNELL  JAN.  26-30 

Cattle  feeding,  crop  production  and 
storage,  handling  and  processing  of 
feeds,  marketing,  “the  steer  of  to¬ 
morrow”,  cattle  grading,  fitting  and 
showing,  appraising,  commercial  pro¬ 
duction,  and  meetings  with  national 
beef  breed  association  representa¬ 
tives — they’ll  all  be  highlights  of  the 
eighth  annual  beef  cattlemen’s  short 
course  to  be  held  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  week  of  Janu¬ 
ary  26. 

Sponsored  by  the  department  of 
animal  husbandry  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  cooperation  with  New  York 
beef  breed  associations,  the  course 
will  have  an  instruction  staff  of  more 
than  30.  The  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  breeders,  breed  associa¬ 
tions,  processors,  retailers  and  live¬ 
stock  marketing  specialists  will  all 
be  on  hand  to  provide  instruction, 
demonstration  and  advice. 

Application  forms  are  available 
from  county  agricultural  agents.  Or 
write  to  M.  D.  Lacy,  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Registration  fee 
is  $10;  applications  must  be  mailed 
by  January  15. 


BEEF,  DAIRY  AND  GRASS  AT 
PENN  STATE 

Penn  State  University’s  short 
course  in  dairy  farming  is  scheduled 
for  February  2-27,  a  four-week  period. 
Among  topics  will  be  disease  control, 
feeding,  herd  management,  milk 
secretion,  crop  production  and  herd 
improvement. 

The  Penn  State  grassland  course  is 
from  February  16-18.  Varieties,  fer¬ 
tilization,  liming,  pasture  manage¬ 
ment,  ensilage,  haying,  grassland  ma¬ 
chinery,  feeding,  pest  control  and 
land  preparation  will  all  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  beef  cattle  short  course  at 
Penn  State  will  be  March  2-4.  In 
classrooms  and  on  the  beef  farm,  in¬ 
struction  will  include  feeding,  dis¬ 
eases,  breeding,  pasture  management, 
and  fitting  and  showing. 


Details  and  application  forms  for 
all  of  these  courses  may  be  obtained 
from  county  agricultural  agents  or 
by  writing  to  Director  of  Short  Cours¬ 
es,  College  of  Agriculture,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa.  Open  to  any  interested 
adult,  the  courses  will  be  presented 
dt  thd;’ College in  State  College, 
Centre  County. 


ANIMAL  BREEDING,  ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION  AT  CONN. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  is 
offering  tuition-free  short  courses  in 
dairy  cattle  breeding,  Jan.  26-30,  and 
artificial  insemination,  Feb.  2-5.  Open 
to  anyone  over  18  years  of  age,  the 
breeding  course  includes  reproduc¬ 
tive  physiology,  sterility,  disease  con¬ 
trol,  inheritance,  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing  systems;  the  AB  presentation 
covers  techniques,  drawing  and 
preparation,  frozen  semen,  physiolo¬ 
gy  and  farm  service.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  applicants  for  the  AI 
course  take  animal  breeding  first; 
preference  will  be  given  to  herd 
owners,  farm  managers,  herdsmen 
and  members  of  their  families  if 
restriction  of  enrollment  becomes 
necessary.  Details  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  A. I. 
Mann,  Director,  Ratcliffe  Hicks 
School  of  Agriculture,  Storrs,  Conn. 


PIGS  IN  MARYLAND 

A  swine  short  course  will  be  held 
January  28-31  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  College  Park.  National 
swine  associations  will  participate, 
and  equipment  manufacturers  will  be 
on  hand.  Dr.  John  Loosli,  Cornell 
University  nutritionist,  will  speak, 
and  integration,  contracts,  tranquil¬ 
lizers,  breeding,  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  important  topics.  The 
Maryland  swine  field  day  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  course,  and  Mary¬ 
land  Swine  Producers  Assn,  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting.  Details  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  James  Fergu¬ 
son,  extension  livestock  marketing 
specialist,  Maryland  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  College  Park. 


Holsfem  HIR  Average: 
13,187  Lbs.  Milk  a  Year 

The  average  production  of  69,426 
Holstein-Friesian  dairy  cattle  tested 
in  the  Herd  Improvement  Registry 
program  last  year  came  to  13,187 
pounds  of  milk  and  486  pounds  of 
fat.  The  butterfat  content  was  almost 
3.7  per  cent.  The  figures,  which  are 
2x,  305-day  mature  equivalents,  are 
88  pounds  higher  in  milk  and  five 
pounds  higher  in  fat  than  in  1956. 

The  HIR  program  can  be  categor¬ 
ized  as  falling  somewhere  between 
DHIA  (Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Assn.)  and  AR  (Advanced  Registry) 
testing.  In  it,  the  entire  herd  must 
be  tested,  but  actual  individual  rec¬ 
ords  are  reported.  The  AR  tests  are 
fundamentally  for  individual  animals, 
while  DHIA  testing  is  essentially  for 
general  herd  measure.  Thus,  HIR 
averages  can  be  taken  as  average 
in  their  measurement  of  production 
potential.  So,  the  average  aged 
American  Holstein  dairy  cow  may 
now  be  said  to  be  producing  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  13,000  pounds  of  milk  in  each 
of  her  10-month  lactations,  or  6,133 
quarts  per  year. 


Average  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Herd  —  35  Head 

The  number  of  cows  being  milked 
on  the  average  Milking  Shorthorn 
farm  is  about  13.  But  the  size  of  the 
whole  herd  comes  to  35  head.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Milking  Shorthorn  Society,  28  of 
these  are  registered — 24  horned  and 
four  polled — and  seven  are  grade. 
Half  are  mature  females,  and  10  per 
cent  are  steers. 


A  fourth  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
herds  in  the  United  States  are  on 
DHIA  test,  an  eighth  are  on  owner 
sampler,  and  about  three  per  cent  are 
on  HIR  and  AR,  Somewhat  more  than 
a  fourth  are  classified  for  type.  In  less 
than  a  third  is  artificial  insemination 
practiced,  and  only  for  an  average  of 
four  cows  per  year.  While  the  average 
Milking  Shorthorn  farm  sells  two 
bulls  per  year  for  breeding,  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  only  one  out  of  two 
had  service-age  bulls  for  sale.  Each 
farm  was  offering  an  average  of  two 
females,  however,  and  20  per  cent 
were  in  the  buyers’  market  for  cattle. 
More  than  one  fourth  of  Milking 
Shorthorn  farms  in  America  sell  their 
milk  as  Grade  A,  the  survey  indicates. 


(Answers  to  Questions  on  Page  9) 


1.  To  Egypt  —  Matt.  2:13-14 

2.  In  Nazareth  —  Matt.  2:19-23 

3.  They  followed  the  star  they  saw 

in  the  East  —  Matt.  2:9 

4.  God  warned  them  not  to  in  a 

dream.  —  Matt.  2:12 

5.  Jesus  was  12  years  old  — 

Luke  2:41-52 

6.  He  probably  worked  as  a  carpen¬ 
ter  —  Matt.  13:55 

Mark  6:3 

7.  The  Good  Samaritan  — 

Luke  10:30-35 

8.  Simeon  —  Luke  2:26 

9.  The  angel  of.  the  Lord  told 

them  —  Luke  2:8-11 

10.  To  be  taxed  —  Luke  2:1-4 


HERE’S  A  WONDERFUL  WAY  TO 

Say  Cfjrisitttias;!” 


To  Your  Farm  Friends 

WITH  A  GIFT  THEY  WILL  LONG  ENJOY 


B, ..a 


$ 


1 


3-IN-ONE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


§“soounman 


i  3-year  subscription  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
i  Copy  of  Rural  Family  Discount  Catalog 
I  1-year  membership  in  the  R.F.D.  Plan 

YOUR  FARM  FRIENDS  WILL  RECEIVE  ALL  THIS— 


72  issues  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  each  filled  with  practical  ways 
to  increase  profits  on  Dairy,  Livestock,  Poultry,  Fruit,  Forestry 
and  Field  Crops. 

2—  The  64-page  Discount  Catalog,  with  1-year  membership  in  the 
Rural  Family  Discount  Plan,  making  hundreds  of  Brand  Name 
products  available  at  low,  discount  prices, 

3_  A  card  telling  about  the  gift  you  are  sending  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance. 


BECAUSE  the  cost  is  low  —  only  $1  for  each  gift  —  you  can  remember 
several  of  your  farm  friends  who  will  enjoy  this  unusual  gift  for  a 
long  time. 


BI^T  PLE.4SE  order  early.  To  address  and  mail  the  subscription,  the 
Discount  Catalog  and  the  gift  card  takes  considerable  time. 

WE’LL  HAVE  everything  ready  for  Christmas  if  you  make  up  your 
Christmas  List  now  and  mail  it  with  a  dollar  for  each  Christmas  gift! 


Please  send  these  GIFTS  only  to  your 
Friends  who  own,  operate  or  work  on  a  farm. 


MAKE  UP  YOUR 
AND  SEND  $1.00 

CHRISTMAS  LIST 
FOR  EACH  NAME 

Name  . 

GifM 

R.  F.  D .  Box . 

Post  Office . 

Name  . 

Gift  2 

R.  F.  D .  Box _ 

Post  Office . 

Name  . 

Gifts 

R.F.D .  Box . 

Post  Office . 

YOUR  NAME . 

R..  F.  D .  Box _ 

Post  Office . 

Remember  Your 

3  YEARS  FOR  $1 

Own  Renewal! 

—  7  YEARS  for  $2 
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Save !  Save  a  Save  a ! 

On  New  IH  Tractors— Earlier  Models 
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New,  earlier  models  of  Farmall®  and  International®  tractors  must  go 
to  make  way  for  the  new  IH  hne.  So  your  IH  dealer  is  now  holding 
his  big  Winter  Clearance  with  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  you  to 
make  big  savings.  It  wiU  be  well  worth  your  while  to  see  him'-  now! 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— Farm  Tractors  and 
Equipment .  .  .  Twine  . . .  Commercial  Wheel  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks . . .  Con- 
®  struction  Equipment— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Oept.RNY  it.  Chicago  80,  Illinois  I 

I  haven't  received  my  Winter  Tractor  Cleorance  Guide  from 
my  IH  dealer.  Please  rush  free  copy  to  me. 


SEE  YOUk  IH  DEALER  NOW! 
For  All  These  Savings 


BIG  NEW  TRADE  ALLOWANCE 


No  matter  which  new,  earlier  model  you  choose,  there’s  a  big,  im¬ 
mediate  savings  for  you.  Your  IH  dealer  is  able  to  offer  a  substantial 
trade  allowance  to  give  you  the  deal  of  a  lifetime. 

PLUS  EARLY  TRADER’S  BONUS 

Your  IH  dealer  will  pay  you  at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum  on  the  trade- 
in  value  of  your  old  equipment  and  on  any  cash  payments  you  may 
wish  to  make.  You  get  this  interest  money  at  once.  See  your  IH 
dealer  now  so  he  can  figure  your  interest  to  the  applicable  date 
specified  in  the  Early  Trader’s  Bonus  Plan.  Naturally,  the  earlier 
you  trade,  the  more  interest  you  get  .  .  .  the  bigger  the  bonus. 

LIBERAL  ALLOWANCE  ON  YOUR  OLD  EQUIPMENT 

Right  now  your  IH  dealer  can  offer  you  the  most  liberal  trade-in 
allowance  on  your  old  machines.  That’s  because  he  has  time  to  re¬ 
condition  and  sell  them  during  season.  Check  with  him  right  away 
and  get  his  liberal  trade-in  allowance  figure. 


I  IH  WINTER  TRACTOR 
.  CLEARANCE  GUIDE 
■  Gives  you  full  focis  on 
m  how  lo  moke  big  savings 
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